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RID ER's DICTIONARY, 


Which is now PzinTinG in WEEKIV NuMBERs. 


1 * @ELXO©NDER a beautiful Canopy is ſeated BriTan- 
8 IJ > 


; Minerva : Above is Faux in a flying Poſture, blowing 


NIA with a Radiance round her Head; her 


which is ſo conſpicuous in the beſt Statues of 
a Trump; the Execution and Attitude of this Figure 


does no leſs Honour to the Pencil of Vale, than to the 


ſoft Touches of Varolle. Around Britannia are the 
Sciences making their ſeveral Offerings, and at her Feet 
Plans, Deſcriptions of Flowers, Mathematical Inſtru- 

— the Particulars of Science which 
are treated of in this Book. In the Front is a Jetoiſb 
Prieſt in his Pontifical Habit, alluding to the Scripture 
Hiſtories which occur in the Work. "Towards the lower 
Part is a lad drawing in a dead Crocodile, importing 
that every natural Curiofity is taken Notiee of by the 


Compiler. To the left of the Jciſb Prieſt js the Figure 


of Eloquence holding our great Miniſter by the Hand, as 


preſenting him to BRITANNIA, who ſeems attentive ta 


his Praiſes, and pleaſed with his Preſence. The Back 
Part of the Piece is adorned with two fluted Pillars hung 


with medals, alluding to the Lives of famous Perſons, 


which are to be included in this P ance. The 
whole is executed in a maſterly Manner; the different 


Attitudes eaſy and full of Expreſſion, the Features of 


Ma. Pirr reſembling the beſt Portraits we have of 
him; and the Frontiſpiece, in the whole, rather a Preface, 
than a Piurg to the Volume it embelliſhes. 


Face diſplaying all that maſculine Beauty 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WIL LIA M PIT T, Ml 
1 


One of His MajesTyY's Principal Secretaries of State. 


81 R. 


Kae HE N the N was in ſearch after a patron 
ne for his piece, he had previouſly determined to 
. make choice of orie, whoſe expreſſions were 
ING purely Engliſh, and whoſe h ſentiments were 
worthy of a country, which boaſts a language as copious 
as the Greek, as nervous as that of the Romans, as har- - 
monious as the Italian, and in all reſpeets preferable to 
the French, though now aukwardly lifped in our ſchools, 
and undeſervedly the language of all the courts of Europe. 


The glowing periods which fall from your lips, in the great 
_ aſſembly of the nation, wherein our language appears in 


a ſplendor, equal to the boaſted harangues of a Demoſthenes, 
or the poliſhed ſentences of a Tully, ſoon fixed the fluc- 


tuations of ſuſpencs, and pointed you out as a Mayer pr: 
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FIC, AJ ;- patchniive A RG} of . nature. Vet, were 
not your conduct as a Stateſman, 45 free From blame, as 
your eloquence is from exotic corruptions, this work had 
not borrowed your name as an ornament, nor had this book 
been dedicated to you for proteCtion. To alledge the pre- 
ſent reputation of theſe kingdoms, in vindication of your 
conduct, is entirely needleſs, when the united voice of all 
the cities in the kingdom, have already ſet it in ſo noble a 
light, by enrolling your name among thoſe of their moſt 
illuſtrious members. To preſerve the Engliſh language in its 
purity, is an object worthy your patriot thoughts; and, 
when France, after feeling the force of your ſuperior genius, 
ſhall grow weary of her loſſes, and beg our Sovereign to 
ſheath his ſword; let us hope that the terms of peace will 
be dictated in our own language; a language the beſt cal- 
culated to expreſs the ſentiments of undiſſembled honeſty, 
and to preclude every artifice of French prevarication ! 


A, 


T 


1 have the Honour to be, wich the moſt. perfect k Eſteem 


and Veneration, 
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is, indeed, ſo much the lan 


Engliſh lan it 
& — 44: lt of foreigners, may be ſtiled the fender, 


in pais; or is rather a middle ſound between them; 


in ation; as nation, &c. 


* 


known lan , excepting the Æthiopic, in 

" which it I Ras The n 8 
nerally aſſigned for its priority, is, that it 

* — firſt ſound pronounced by infants ; needs no 

other motion to form it, but a bare opening of the lips, and 

is that which the dumb are ſooneſt taught to pronounce. It 

e of nature, that, upon all 


ſudden and extraordi occaſions, we are naturally led to 


it, to expreſs our admiration, joy, anguiſh, or averſion ; 


and, where the paſſion is very ſtrong, we frequently increaſe 
the force of the A, by adding an aſpirate, as ah! In the 
1 three different ſounds, which, in 


broad. 


reſembling the ſound of the French e maſculine, or 
proaching to the A of the Arabs. Of this ſound we have 


examples in place, face, and all thoſe words which terminate 


a, open, like the @ of the Italians, is ſounded in father, 
rather. | | | 
The a broad, reſembling that of the Germans, occurs in 
many of our monoſyllables, as talk, walk, where it is pro- 
nounced like au in pau/e, cauſe; or aw in law. This was, 
probably, the antient ſound of the Saxons, fince it is, even 
to this 5 retained in the ruſtic pronunciation and dialects 


of the north, the Scotch pronouncing maun for man, haund | 


for hand: but, indeed, it muſt be obſerved, with reſpe& to 
ourſelves, that this 5road ſound may have been owing to the 
antient e which, as low as queen Elizabeth, ſpelt 
theſe words with an u, as fault, aul. 

A is likewiſe ſhort in g/a/s, fancy ; and long in glaze, &c. 
* is made long by an e final, as plane, or by the 
addition of an i, as plans. ne. 
A. ſet before nouns of the ſingular number, denotes one, 


ds aà man; that is, vne man; or agniies ſomething indefinite, 
is 


as, 4 man may pals. this way; Is, any man. Before a 
word beginning with a yowel, it is written an; as an ox, an 
45 1 grammarians of the laſt age direct it likewiſe to 


| K. 


\ | A vowel, the firſt letter of the alphabet of all the 


__- @-wakte.” 


counts, inſtead of 


be uſed before an 4; which is obſerved by moderns before an 
h filent, as an herb, an honeft man; but when the & is pro- 
nounced, or aſpirated, we uſe a, as a hore. 

A, when placed before a participle, denotes ſome action 
not yet finiſhed, as I am a walking. Anciently it was a con- 
traction for at, when placed before firnames, as Thomas & 
Becket. In other caſes it fignafies te, as; 4 hunting Chloe 


went, PrIoR : .** They go a begging to a ban pt's 


&© door,” Dxyb. It has likewiſe a peculiar fignification, 


denoting each, when we ſay, He gains a hundred pounds 


4 year,” They gain'd a thouſand a man.” Some- 
times it has the ſignification of the French @ in a'droit, 4 
gauche; and ſometimes is contracted from at, as in 2 
aflope, afect, athirſt.. ©* I *gin to be aweary of the fun, 

Saakxese. It is ſometimes redundant, as in a-ri/e, a-rou/e; 


A, with a ſtroke over it thus X, ſtood for $000 among the 


Romans. Among logicians, it ſignifies an univerſal affirma- 


tive propoſition. Among the Romans was, in the giving of 
votes, uſed for antiguo, or I diſſent. In their trials of cri- 


minal cauſes, for a#/o/ve, or acquittance ; whence Cicero 
ſtiles it, © Gere /alutaris,” à /awing letter. In the in- 


ſcriptions of marbles, it ſtands for 4» » ager, aiunt. 
When double, it ſignifies Augufr; and when triple, auro, 


 argents, ære, gold, filver, braſs; According to Iſidore, when 


it occurs after the word Miles, it denotes him young. On 
the reverſe of antient medals, it implies that they were ſtruck 
at Argos, or at Athens; but, on modern ones, at Paris. 


Among merchants, if ſet alone, after a bill of exchange, it 


ſignifies accepted, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh their ſets of ac- 


5 Grure, 23 A, B, ©, wich bs inflindl of 
I, 2, 


.. 33 age of Severus to that of Gordianus, wants 
the croſs ſtroke in the middle, being engraved in all the in- 


ſeriptions found in this iſland A, not A. 
© _ &, words which end in this letter ſignify lands furrounded 
with water, from the Teutonic a, or ey, which ſignifiech 
Water z as Swwinna, Burra, and other E. 


u, But the Orkneys. 
A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, or arts ;. as A. B. 


© barchelor of arts; anno, or year ; as A. D. a Domini, in 


the year of our — 
B | & or 


a % 


_ ©» an eminence of the ſame name; is ſabj 


1 8 min. E. | 


fete 

_ * 135 . | * 

SS WP > 

Z - = . 
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a myrr „ of each one drachm. 
AS. (A G A, Goth, 


divides itſelf into three branches near St. Omer's, one of 
which falls into the canal of Calais ; the middle retains its 
name, and falls into the Engliſh channel a little below 
Graveline; the weſtern, called La Colme, falls by ſeveral 
mouths into the canals of Bourburg, Mardyke, Farnes, 
and Dunkirk ; and, zd, of one of Germany, riſing near the 
village of Twickell, weſt of Munfter, which falls into the 
Ems oppoſite Greven. 7 


| AACA'NIBANS, S. (Ind.) a nation in America, faid tobe 


diſcovered by M. Sagean, a native of Montreal. Their 
country is 200 leagues in extent. Their King, a deſcen- 
dant of Montizuma, is clothed in ermin, which is likewiſe 
the dreſs of the common people. 'The palace is of great 
extent, in which the 2 ate- room is about thirty feet 
ſquare, and three ſtories high. The wall which ſurrounds 


the whole building, is eighteen feet high, built of ſqu Hts 


maſſes of gold, like bricks; the pavement of the fame, and 
che wainſcottung carved wood. There are about 200 men 
on guard without, none but femmes being admitted into it. 
In time of peace, the army amounted to 100,000 men, 


three-fourths of the cavalry _ always encamped round 


the city. Their trumpets and kettle- drums are of pure 
Id. They carried on a great commerce of gold with the 
— which is expo by caravans, conſiſting of 3000 
oxen, all laden with gold. The men are tawny, and their 
faces appear hideous, becauſe ſqueezed between two flat 
boards by their mothers in their infancy. Their ears are of 
an enormous 
and ſtretched with heavy weights. The women are fair, 
and let their nails grow as long as bird's claws, as a mark 
of their gentility. Polygamy is allowed among them, and 
they puniſh adultery. In their manners they are courteous, 
but in their religion idolaters. This account, however ro- 

. mantic it may ſeem, was confirmed by an affidavit from 
Sagean himſelf, who likewiſe offered at the peril of his life, 
to conduct any perſon, who ſhould be ſent with him, to 


the river Miſſiſippi, and from thence to the kingdom of 


Aacaniban; and it was in conſequence of this affidavit, 
that the Miſſiſippi company was erected in France. 
ACH, S. a ſmall! town of Nellenburgh in Suabia, ſituate on 
| to the houſe of 
Auſtria; lies in lat. 47 deg. 45 min. N. long. 9 deg. E. 
' Likewiſe a river of the fame name, which riſes near this 
town, and falls into the lake of Zell. 

AA/DE, vr AA DA, S. The name of two rivers; the one in the 
country, of the Griſons, and the other in Dutch Brabant. 
AAGGT DO'GIT, S. (The bitter mountain, Perf.) a mountain 

in Amaſia in Turky, a day's journey from Louri, fituated 
near Chaouqueu. It is pale by the caravans in their jour- 
ney from Conſtantinople to Iſpahan, and receives its name 
from the dangerouſneſs of che Page | 
AA'G-HOLM, S. A ſmall! ifland on the coaſt of Norway, ſouth 
of the mouth of Lendevand, in lat. 58 deg. 6 min. N. long. 
6 deg. 15, min. Kk. F 
AA HR, or AA! R, S. (Aa or ea, Sax. water,) a river in Swit- 


" zerland; another in Weſtphalia; and a ſmall iſland in the 


Baltic. | 
AA'HUS, S. A country in the biſhopric of Munſterand circle 
of Weſtphalia. Likewiſe, a ſmall town in Germany, ſituated 
near the .Wurce of the river Aa, and is defended by a good 
cafe. Lat. 48. deg. 13 min. N. long. 7 deg. 22 min. E. 
AA'IN-CHARIN, S. [the fining eye, | Iy, Ain, Heb. 
an eye, and (TD, karan, To beam rays like horns, ) a village of 
Jack, three miles E. of the deter of St. John, ini ſeven 
rom Jeruſalem.” It is ſaid to be the place where Zacharias 
lived, and is * W on that account. About 
three furlongs off is convent of St. John, which was 
wholly rebuilt in 1692, and has been greatly embelliſhed 
ſince. It's principal beauty is che church; in the center 
is a handſome cupbla, under which is a moſaic pavement, 
equal, atleaſt, to the beſt works of the antients in that kind. 
At the upper end of the north angle you deſcend to a 10 
ſplendid altar, faid to be built on the SOR on wtac 
the Baptiſt was born. Lat. 31 deg. 48 min. N. long. 32 deg. 


AAKUVAR, 8. a difrit of North Jutland in Dramatk. 
AAKIRKE, S. an inland place in the iſland of Bornholme, 
delonging to 8 of Zeeland, in Denmark. Lat. 
Fs deg. 12 min. N. long. 15 deg. 350 min. K. p 
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2 Sax. water,) the name — — 1 
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h, which is owing to their being bored 
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AALBE/RG, AALBU'R „8. (from al, Sax, vk, which 
implies extellence; a But; a town.) A biſhopric of 


Denmark, containing the north part of Jutland. 

AA'LBORG, 8. (See Aal AG.) The capital of the dioceſe 
of the ſame name. It is art old, large, and populous city, 
and next to Copenhagen, the richeſt and beſt in — 


It carries dn a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in herrings and 


corn. The guns, piſtols, ſaddles, and gloves of this place, 

are well known. In 1534 it was taken by the famous capt. 
Clement, and in 1643 and 1658 by the Swedes. Lat. ;7 
deg. 18 min. N. long. 29 deg. 16 min. E. 

AALBO'RGHUUS, S. a ſubdiviſion of the dioceſe of Aal 
borg, containing Horn, Kiar, and Hevethoe. N 

AA LAST, S. or AELST. See ALosr. . 


M LEN, S. See Auro. 


AALHEI DE, S. a large heath in the dioceſe of Ripen in 
Denmark, ſeven miles in length, but almoſt barren, and un- 
cultivated. 

AAM, S. a meaſure made uſe of in the Low Countries; wh 
filled with common water it weighs 288 pounds, and make 
148 3 Paris pints. In Engliſh it makes the ſame number of 

ints as it weighs pounds, viz. 288 pints, 3 

AA'MA, S. a ptovihce of Barbary, fitteen days jourgey from 
Tunis. The enttaner is ereamly dangerou, being only 
twenty pacesbroafl, though go, ooo in length, aud one con- 
tinued quickfand. It extends to two rivers, "led Pharach's 

ſeas, which the ſand often covers in ſuch a manner, that they 
appear one continued plain. 

AA'R, S. {Arula, Lat.) the name of ſeveral rivers. 1ſt, of one 
in Germany, having four ſources in the county of Blanken- 
heim, which loſes intel in the Rhine, a little below Z inzick. 
2dly, of a pleaſant river of Switzerland, near the foot of 
one of the Alps, on which the canton of Bern is ſituated. 
8a, an iſland in the Baltic, called alſo Arr and Arroe, 

ADRA'F, S.-{ Arab. a place of priſons) the Mahommedam 
paradiſe; or more properly the receptgele for ſouls between 
paradiſe and hell. ö 

AARA CK, S. a city in Perſia, one of the principal of Hira. 
Lat. 33 deg. 5 min. N. long. 56 deg. 10 min. F. 

AARA 580, S. an antient city of Aſia Minor, mentioned by 


Strabo, but at preſent only a village. Lat. 37 deg. 13 min. 


N. long. 31 deg. 42 min. E. 

AA“ RAW, S. a town and bailiwic in the canton of Bern, in 
Switzerland, ſituated on the river Aar. Here the aſſemblies, 
or diets, of the Proteſtant cantons are generally held; and 
the advoyer. of Aaraw, is always ſecretary to theſe meet- 

ings, by the appointment of the lords of Berne. There is 
a me fingular cuſtom obferved in the aſſemblies of the 
Proteſtant cantons in this place; namely, #he making the 
deputies and their ſervants eat in the ſame halls. They ſit 
at different tables indeed, but are ferved at the ſame time, 
and with the fame diſhes. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
cuſtom, is, That the citizens ſervants being citizens, as 
* well as their maſters, may chance to be deputies them- 
« ſelves.” "The inhabitants are all Proteſtants. Lat. 47 
Weg: 20 min. N. long. 8 deg. 10 min. E. / 

* — 8. ah town in Switzerland, in the canton 
of Bern. | I 

AA*RDALSWERK, or SEMDALSWERK, S. fer, braſt, 
Teut.) a copper work, in the pariſh of Leyrdal in Nor- 
way, which King Frederic IV. purchaſed for 36,000 rix- 


dollars. 


AARHUUS, s. a Uivceſe of North Jutland in Denmark, 


about fifteen miles in length, and between eight or nine in 
breadth. It is the beſt of all the Jutland dioceſes, and the 
foil throughout is uncommonly fruitful, on which account 
it exports vaſt quantities of corn every year. This bi- 
ſhopric, was erected ſoon after thoſe of Slefwic and Ripen, 

. as early as 948, or 950. The firit Biſhop was Rembrand; 
but the biſhopric having been deſtroyed by the perſecution 
in 980, the diſtrict became ſubject to the dioceſe of Ripon, 
till 1065, when it was reſtored by Sueno II. 

AA'RHUUS, S. the capital of the biſhopric of the ſame 
name. It lies low, in a 3 plain, is entirely open, 
large, and populous ; has two market places, two principal 
churches, an univerſity, a palace for the biſhop, a free - 
ſchool of fix claſſes, and a hoſpital well endowed. The 

_ cathedral is a handſome building, 150 paces in length, 95 


in breadth, and almoſt 94 Engliſh feet in height. It was 


7 in 1201, and contains many beautiful monuments. 
The city carries on a 

Kallundburg in Seeland, and lies in Lat. 65 deg, 32 min. 
N. long. 29 deg. 48 min. E. n 

AA'RON, S. (PN, a mountaineer, or mountain of firength, 
from n, a mountain, teacher, or infirugor, ) "the brother of 
Bo Maſes, joined with him in his miffion to Pharoah; on ac- 


trade, is the uſual ferry to 
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inveſted in frail men, deſtitute of regal 


'ABA'BA, 8. 


— . 


ABA 


* 


ſer vi the Jews was founded by the Deity, was conſti- 
ek hrt. The office was atinexed to his fa- 


mily, and was to have deſcended in an hereditary ſucceſ- 


. * - - '* - | h 
Eleazar his ſon ſucceeded him, and after has deat , 
— prieſts of his MI ſucceſſively were high-prieſts; 
but then the office paſſed out of his family, an 22 to 
Eli, of che family o Ithamar; but it was not long ore 
it reverted into its former channel, and then generally de- 
ſcended lineally, being enjoy'd for life, till the Jews be- 
came ſubie& to the Greeks and Romans; at which time 1t 
depended upon the will of their 12 and governors. 
His making the Iden calf, in oſes's abſence on the 
Mount; the budding of his rod; che diſtruſt he had in the 
divine providence, with reſpect to the poſſibility of ſtriking 
Water out of the rock, and his forfeiting the ppineſs of 
entering into the Holy Land, on that account, are the moſt 
ſtriking circumſtances of = rs as I a in the ſacred 
writings, to which we reter the pious readers. 
AA RON 8. the name of a faint, who ſuffered martyrdom 
under the Emperor Diocleſian, in the year r 303: He was of 
' Caer-leon, the metropolis of Wales. hat his family- 
name was, is unknown; it being cuſtomary with the Chriſ- 
tian Britons. of thoſe days, at their baptiſm, to aſſume 
new names from the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. All the 
particular we have of his death, are, that he ſuffered the 
moſt cruel tortures, was buried, and had a church erected to 
his memory at Caer- leon, the remains of which biſhop 
Goodwin fays, were viſible not long fince.” His feſti- 
val in the Roman Martyrology, is on the firſt of July. 
AARO'NICAL, Adj. belonging to Aaron. This term is 
uſed by divines, when treating of the difference between 
* Aaron's prieſthood and that of Chriſt. The Aaronical 
priefihood differs from that of Chriſt, in that the former was 
" power, deſigned 
for no long duration, incapable of making an effectual 
_ "atonement for ſin, and a obliged to repeat its 
ſacriſices every day: but that of Chriſt, was committed to 
the ſon of God, was inveſted with ſovereign power, was 
effectual to the expiation of every kind of fin, deſigned to 
_ abide as long as ſun, or moon endures, and was to make 
\ an atonement or ſacrifice, once for all, for the ſins of the 


« world.” 


 AA'RSEO, or ARZEO, 8. a town in the kingdom of Al- 


ers in Africa, near the mouth of the river Mina, in the 
—— It trades to Guiney, Numidia, &c. Lat. 


* „o min. N. long. 2 deg. 10 min. E. 
AA sl ES, S. a di 
in North 


ytland. 

AA NST AD. or ALRIKSTAD, S. an old ſeat of old 
King Harald Haarſager, in the dioceſe of Bergen, in 

Norway. ä 

AA'S, S. a caſtle of Norway, built on the ſouth bank of 

tze . Lat. 48 deg. 15 min. N. long. 9 deg. 25 
min. E. 

AA'STRUP, S8. a diſtrict in the dioceſe of Aalborg and 

North jutland, in Denmark. 

AA'SUM-HE'RRED, S. a diſtrict of Nybourg in Den- 


mark, containing eleven country churches, and five gen- 
tlemen's ſeats. | 


AA'TER, S. a diſtrict of the 
ſituated on the Red fea, 

AA*RONITES, S. (from Aaron, ) the deſcendants of Aaron. 
5. Zadock was ruler of the Aaronites, 1 Chron. .xxvii 
chap. 17 ver. | x 

AB, S. (zx, Heb. Father, ) the eleventh month of the civil, 
and the fifth of the Jews eccleſiaſtic year. It anſwers to 
July, and conliſts of thirty days. Upon the firſt, they faſt 


in commemoration of Aaron's death; on the ninth, becauſe 


Solomon's temple was on that day burnt by the Chaldeans, 

and the ſecond teraple built by the Romans. They believe 

that the perſons appointed to ſurvey the land of Canaan, 
and intimidated their brethren. They 


returned this day, 


faſt hkewiſe on this day, in memory of Adrian's edi&, in 


Which they were prohibited to continue in Judea, or even 
1 — nt with an intent to deplore its 


to look back on 


ruin. On the 18th they faſt, becauſe the 1 ich 
in the ſan 4 caller her He 8 


of Ahas Wuary, was that night extinguiſhed, in the reign _ ABADDTRES, S. (Punic. great Fathers, ) certain deities: of 


'AB, at .the beginuing of the Engliſh Saxon names, is 
rally a contraction of Abbe e Abe and ſhews 227 


either had an abbey, there, or belonged. to Iſewhere; 
das Abingdon or rainy | 3 Ny 


A'BA, S. a lofty mountain of Great Armenia, 
8. che modern name of 
Greece, in Reda Sce PENAaVs. 


K. A 


A 


N 


ict conſiſting of fourteen pariſhes | 


northern part of Arabia Felix, c 


ne- 


the Peneus, a river of 


- 


— 


© fired and defiroyed it in 1293. 


ABAF'T, adv. (Abaſtan, Sax. behind) that 
which is toward the hinder part, or the ſtern, ingludiag all 


A B A 


count of his elocution; and afterwards, when the religious | 


MACH NA, 8. che ancient name of a city and country of 
icily. 8 4 
ABA'CH, or WELTEN-BURGH, 8. a town of Germany, 
on the river Danube, ſubject to the duke of Bavaria. It 
is fix miles 8. W. of Ratiſbon, the inhabitants of which, 
- f Here are Went 
rings of mineral waters, which are much frequen 
JOY deg. 53 min. N. long. 11 deg. g6.mia. E. 
ABACATUA'IA, S. a fiſh 1 a plaice. 
ABACA'IS, S. the name of a ſpecies of | 
ABA'CA, 8. a kind of plant or flax found in the Philip- 
png iſlands. There are two forts, the white and the grey. 
It is a kind of Indian plantane which is ſown,every year, 
and when gathered, is ſteeped in water and beaten like 
hemp. The white makes very fine linnen, but the 
is uſed only in cordage. Likewiſe the name of one of the 
Philippine iſlands, which produces the abovementioned flax. 
Lat. 10 deg. 35 min. N. long. 134 deg. 32 min. E. 
ABACTSTA, 8 (old Lat. from Abacus, an arithmetician : 
now out of uſe. EF | | 
ABA'CK, or ABAKE, Cadv. obſolete,) backwards, as 
They drew abacke as half with ſhame confound.” 


\ Syzns. Paſt, 


ABAC'OA, S. an iſland of North America, lying to the 


| S. of Lacayoneque. It is about fifty four miles in length, 
and twenty one in breadth; belongs to the Engliſh, and is 
conſidered as one of the Lucaya iſlands. Lat. 25 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 77 deg. 1 min. E. 


 AB'ACOT, S. a cap of ſtate made in the form of a double 


crown, worn anciently by our Engliſh Kings. 
ABACO'VRE, S. a mountain in Arabia Felix. The road 
over it towards the city of Eden is very difficult, and the 
entrance defended by two ports. | | 
ABA'CTED, Part. ( Abatus, Lat. driven away,) any thing 
dnven away by ſtealth or violence. | 
ABA'C'TOR, S. { Aba&or, Lat.) one who drives away cat- 
tle in herds, either by ſtealth or violence, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to thoſe who ſteal only a ſheep or two. 
ABAC'TUS, S. ( Aba#us, Lat. driven away, among the 
ancient phyſicians ſignified a miſcarriage cauſed by art, in 
contradiſtinction to Abor/us, Which is natural. But this 
word is now obſolete. | 
ABA'CUS, S. (Lat. Abacus, ) a kind of cupboard or buffet. 
ABA*CUS, S. (Phœnic. p2x, Heb. 4, among mathe- 
maticians, is uſed for a table coyered with duſt, on which 


they uſed to draw their ſchemes, or write their figures. 
Hence, | 95 | (TRE n 
ABACUS PYTHAGORICUS, ſignified a table of numbers, 
deſigned for the more eaſily conveying the firſt elements 
of arithmetic. It is denominated . Pythagoras the in- 


ventor, and is ſuppoſed to have been the multiplication 
table. 


ABA CUs, 8. in architecture is the uppermoſt member of 
the capital of a pillar, ſerving as a crowning both to the ca- 


pital and the Whole column. It was originally intended 


to repreſent a ſquare tile laid over a baſket. Its form 
varies in the different orders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and 
ancient Ionic, it is a flat. ſquare member, reſembling the 
tile, its original. In the richer orders, it looſes its native 


form. In the Corinthian, and Compoſite, its four des are 


arched, ot cut inwards with ſome ornament, as a roſe, or 
other flower, or a fiſh's tail in the middle of each arch. 
But architects ſtill take greater liberties. In the Tuſcan, 


- 


where it is largeſt, and takes up one third of the height of 


the whole capital, it is ſometimes ſtiled the die of the 
capital, In the Doric, ſome place a cymatium over it; and 
in the Ionic, ſome make it a perfect ogee, and crown it 
With a fillet. Its proportion, as deſcribed by Vitruvius, is, 
that its diagonal from corner to corner, be twice its height. 
Scammozi uſes this word for a concave moulding in the 
capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. a | 
ABA'DAN, S. a town of Aſia, on the Perſian gulph, forty 
miles from Baſſora, on which it depends. Lat. 29 deg. 20 
min. N. long. 47 deg. 15 min. E. | . EA 
ABA”DIN, S. a town in Perſia. 4 mY 
ABA'DIR, S. the name of the ſtone which Saturn is re- 
crted to have ſwallowed inſtead of his fon Jupiter. 


the Carthaginians. _ af) ? | 
ABAD DON, 8. (AS, Gr. of ax, Heb. de- 
. firojer.) The name given in the Revelations, to the king 


of the locuſts, an infernal angel, and one of the names of 


Satan. 


the 


— 


part of che ſhip 


| 
| 


| Some ſprings are impregnated with ſulphur, o 


” * 
- oY *. 3 
| 


te ſpace from thence to the mainmaſt. Thus © abaft the 
« foremaſt,” is behind it. The ſtern, ſtrictly (peaking, is 
only the outſide; abaſt includes both inſide and outſide, 
The poſt of the captain, maſter, or other officers, is abatt; 

hence it is a common compliment among mariners, Sir, 
« will pleaſe to walk abaft.” 


ABA'GTHA, 8. (Kruns, Heb. Abagatha, from Nas, 


aba, father,” and Tu, gath, a wine preſs; the father's 
wine preſs;) the cunuch of Ahafuerns, © Abagiha was 
« chamberlain to Ahaſuerus, Eſth. i. 10.” 
ABAT'SANCE,' S. abaifer, (Fr. to depreſs, or bring down, ) 
an act of reſpe& or reverence paid to a perſon, by a bow, 
- &c. Now univerſally written obeyſance, though Skinner 
looks on that as a corruption. | 
ABA'KAN, S. a river in Aſiatic Ruſſia, which falls int 
the ſeniſei. | K-54 rar 
ABAKON'SKOIT, S. a town of Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, 
on the Jeneſei, built in 1707, and rebuilt 1725. It derives 
its name from the river above-mentioned, is provided with 
artillery, and has a garriſon. Lat. 53 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
94 deg. 5 min. E. 2 N 
ABALAK, S. a town of Siberia, two miles from Tobal- 
| ſie, famous for an image of the 1 Mary, to which 
vaſt numbers of pilgrims reſort, at all times of the year. 
Ihe clergy carry it once every year in proceſſion to Tobol- 
kei, where it is kept for a fortnight together. Lat. 57 deg. 
1 min. N. long. 64 deg. 10 min. E. 
To ABALIE/NATE, v. ac. Abalieno, Lat.) to transfer to 
* another, to make that another's which was our own before, 
A term of the civil law. 
ABALIENA'TION, S. { Abalienatio, Lat.) a transforming 
- one's right to another, whether cattle, ſlaves, lands, or 
poſſeſſions, by ſale, or due courſe of law. In the Roman 
law, the things transferred were ſtiled res mancipii. The per- 
ſons capable of purchaſing, were Roman citizens, and cer- 
tain foreigners, by particular indulgence; and the manner 
in which it was performed, was either by weights, ready 
money, or a ſurrender before a magiſtrate. 


ABA NA, S. a river of Syria in Afia, flowing by Damaſ- 


cus, whoſe ſource is in Mount Hermon. 
ABANA, 8. (ax Heb. Abanab, from Ax, Aban, 
ſtony,) a river of Damaſcus, ſo called from its abounding in 


ſtones, ©* are not Abana and Pharpar better?“ 2 Kings | 


- V. 12. 


' ABANCA'S, er ABANCAY'S, s. a town and river in 


Peru. 


S To ABA ND, D. ac. (contracted from abandon, now obſo- 


lete,) to forſake ; and Vortigern enforced the kingdom to 
aband.” | | 


ABANDO. S. a river in Ethiopia. 


To ABAND ON; F. Ac. (Abandonner, Fr. from Abandonnare, 


Ital, to forſake one's colours, b6andum ſignifying in Italian 
an enſign ; or rather from the Saxon bana, deſtruttion, or a 
curſe.) To give up, reſign, or quit, when followed by the 
particle #0; or pr ition over; and to deſert, forſake, or 
caſt off, before a ſubſtantive. i 
ABAN/DONED, Part. Adj. (from abandon, ) given up, for- 
ſaken, deſerted, and corrupted in the higheſt degree, as 
„ an abandoned wretch:“ one who is entirely immerſed in 
wickedneſs, and arrived at the higheſt degree of depravity. 
This term is made uſe of without any ſubſtantive, in this 
latter acceptation, as ** he is quite abandoned, but it 
may be by way of elleipſis, or a contraction of, he is quite 
abandoned to wickedne/s. 
ABAN DONER, S. (from abandon, ) the perſon who aban- 
dons, forſakes, &c. DycntE. 
ABAN/DONING, verbal nun (from abandon, deſertion, 
or forſaking.. © Abandoning, the thought of future action.“ 
Crank xp. * | 
ABAN'DONMENT, 8. {(abandonnement, Fr.) the act of 
abaridoning, or ſtate of a perſon or thing abandoned. 
ABAN'DUM, S. Ca Sax.) any thing ſequeſtered, pro- 
ſcribed, - confiſcated, or denounced to be forfeited. . 
ABA'NET', or AB'NET, S. (Dia, Heb.) a kind of girdle 
worn by the Jewiſh prieſts, ' - - 


ABANNIY'TION, 8. a baniſhment for one or two years, on 


account of ' manſlaughter, among the ancients. 


 ABBAN-LA-VHLLE, S. a town, or large village in the 


bailiwic of Quingey, in Franche-Comte. Lat. 47 deg. 10 
min. N. long. 6 deg. 5 min. E. : | 
ABA'NO, S. a town of Italy, in the territory of Padua, 
four miles S. from a city of the ſame name, much fre- 
. quented in ſummer, on account of its warm baths, which 
are about half a mile from it. The waters of theſe baths 
are of three forts, and impregnated,with different X * 

rs are 


] 


AB A 


boiling hot, and the water has force enough to drive a mill, 
only at twenty paces diſtant, The wooden pipes which 
convey the water, are often incruſted with a lapideous ſub- 
* ſtance, not eaſily ſeparated, and bearing the reſemblance 
of veins Ind knots of wood.” A ſudatorium has been built, 
in which the ſteam of the water works its deſired effect. 
Some of the hot ſprings are impregnated with lead; ard 
others, as appears from their reddiſh ſediment, are chaly- 
beat. In thoſe where the 8 predominates, the pipes 
are ineruſted with a whitiſh ſalt. Here is alſo a bægno di 
fango, or mud bath, where all obſtinate arthritic complaints 
ate cured by the heat of the mud. Lat. 45 deg. 32 min. 
N. long. 10 deg. 7 min. K. F | 
ABAPTTISTON, . (Ag. ros, Gr. from &, Dot, and aN, 
to fink under, ) the perforating part of a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment called a trepan. It owes its name from its being 
contrived ſo, as to be kept from ſinking into the brain, 
when the ſkull is cut through. This is done by ſecuring 
it with an edge round it, with wings on its ſides; or ma- 
king it of a conical ſhape, which is the common method. 
But Mr.gSharp is” of opinion, that making it cylindrical, 
will beſt anſwer all the purpoſes, when uſed with proper 
care. | | 
ABARA'/NA, S. a city of Armenia, in Afia, on the river 
Alengana, faid to contain at preſent 300 Chriſtian families, 
formerly the reſidence of the archbiſhop of Naſſivan. See 
ABRENEA. 
ABARGA'LE, S. a epuntry of Abiſſinia, tiled a govern- 
ment, in the kingdom of Tigre. 
ABAR'IM, or ABARAIM, S. mountains of Paleſtine, part 
of the chain of mountains with which it is ſurrounded. + 
ABARIS, S. {(Abaris Gr.) a Scythian, the ſon of Seuthus 
reported to have been carried through the world upon a 
2 arrow he received from Apollo; which was the 
ame that the god made uſe of in — the Python 
ſerpent. He foretold things to come, ſpread his prophecies 
in all places through which he paſſed, and may be ſtiled 
an itinerant oracle. He is ſaid to have been the maker of 
the Palladium, to have been able to foretell earthquakes, 
chaſe away tempeſts, lay ſtorms, and to have freed Lace- 
dzmon ſo efficaciouſly from the plague, that it never was 
involved in that calamity afterwards. As a writer, he has 
many pieces aſcribed to him, the authenticity of which is 
very dubious. | 
AB'ARIS, S. a city of Egypt. 
ABARCY, S. infatiableneſs. Obſolete. - 

To ABA'RE, v. ac. (abarian Sax.) to make bare, diſcover, 
or diſcloſe. ITS | x TER 
To ABARNA'RE, v. ac. (Sax.) to inform in law, to diſ- 

cover a ſecret crime to a magiſtrate. 
ABARTICULA'TION, S. (of ab from, and © articulus a 
Joint, Lat.) an apt conſtruction of the bones, which 
they perform their functions, more ftrongly, readily, and 
eaſily, as in the legs, arms, hands, thighs, &c. 
AB'AS, S. a weight uſed in Perſia for weighing pearls. 
It is an eighth part lighter than the European carat, 


ABA'SA, S. a ſmall town of Romania, in European Tur- 


key, about twelve miles from Adrianople, in the road to 
Conſtantinople. It has an elegant moſque, and ſpacious 
kane or inn, covered with lead. Lat. 42 deg. 8 min. N 
long. 26 deg. 35 min. E. 

'F ABA'SE, v. Ge. { Abaiſſer, Fr. from bas, low, which is 
derived from aft, Lat. a foundation, or from the barba- 
rous word baſjus, low, baſe,) to humble, bring down, as 


„the proud ſhall be aba/ed,” or humbled; to depreſs, « if 


« the ſpirits of children be aba/ed,” deprefled. Locks 
on_Educ. 


TO ABA'SE, vv. ac. ſea term. To ftrike, take in, or lower 


the flag, in token of ſubmiſſion. | 
ABA'SED, adj. (from aba/e,) a term in heraldry, uſed for the 
wings of eagles, when the "7 looks downwards towards 
the point of the ſhield; or when they are ſhut ; the natu- 
ral bearing being ſpread, with their top pointing to the 
chief. A chevron, pole, or bend, &c. are abafed when their 
points terminate in, or below the center of the ſhield; an 
ordinary 1s abaſed, when below its due fituation. Thus 
the commanders of Malta who have chiefs in their own 
arms, abaſe them under thoſe of the religion. 


| ABAI'SEMENT, S. (abaiffement, Fr.) the act of bringing, 


or ſtate of being brought low; depreſſion, ** There 1s an 
« abaſement becauſe of glory.” Ecclef. xx. 10. 


ABA'SSI, S. Perſ. a filver coin in Perſia, which takes its 


name from Shah Abbas, II. the inventor. Its figure and 
ſize, reſembles the ancient pieces cf fifteen ſols in France. 
The legend on one fide, is, There is no God but God, 
„ and Mahommed is his prophet, which is the firſt ſen- 
| tence 


8 
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ABA, 


tence in the Kdranz on the reverſe is the king's name; and 


the name of the city wliere it 4s coined. This coin has great 
currency in Perſia; and is worth two mammoudis or four 
chayes: which being valued at nine ſols fix deniers French, 
the Abaſſi is worth thirty-eiglit ſols. 
that at Iſpahan and other places of Perſia, the filver coin 
paſſes by weight, not by tale ; the bags contain fifty to- 
mans, or 2500 abaſſis, and are hy - >. by weights of one 
roman, or fifty abalſs each. On ſuſpicion of any light or 
baſe pieces, they -ballance twenty-five againſt twenty-five 
in wa to detect the fraud. „ 
o ABA'SH, v. 4. (verbat/en du. to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment) 


Jo affect with ſhame, or confuſion; to daſh, It implies 


a ſudden impreſſion of theſe paſſions, © they heard and were 
abaſbed, MIL r. Par. Loſt. The paſſive is followed by the 
particles at or of, © I was abaſhed at her, Tob. c. fl. 
« abaſhed at what they ſaw and heard.” SWI r. Be 

* abaſhed of the error of thy ignorance,” Eccluſ. iv. 25. 

ABAT-CHARWEL, S. a name —_ in ſome French 

| provinces to a very ordinary ſpecies of wool, reſembling 

that, which they call paignons, and pluris. 
To ABA'TE, v. a. ( abbatre F. to beat down) To leffen or 

- diminiſh. „ The divine wiſdom will abate the glory of 
kings.“ Davies. - * The hopes of receiving great light 
% from commentators are abated.” Locks. To deject, or 
depreſs the mind; as © Miſery does braveſt minds 

% abate; SyENs. In commerce, it 1gnifies to lower or leſſen 

. the price of gogds in buying or ſelling. | 

To ABA'TE, v. u. to grow leſs, “his paſſion abates, as 

the ſtorm abates.” Sometimes the particle of is uſed before 
the thing leſſened, as ** phyſicians have obſerved ſome 
« diſeaſes have abated ot their virulence, DR x. 

To ABA'TE, v. in common law it is uſed both actively and 
neuterly. As, to abate a caſtle, is to beat or pull it down. 
To abate a nuiſance, is to deſtroy it. To abate a writ, is 
to defeat, or overthrow it, by ſome exception, or on account 
of ſome error. A ſtranger abateth,” that is, ſteps into 

tue poſſeſſion of land between the former poſſeſſor and his 
ſurviving heir. In the neuter ſignification it is uſed thus: 
The writ of the demandant ſhall — 4 that is, be fruſtrated, 
diſabled; or overthrown. The appeal abateth by covin, 
that is, the accuſation is ſet aſide, or defeated by deceit. 

To ABA'TE v. a. (in horſemanſhip) a horſe is ſaid to abate 
his curvet's, when, working upon curvets, he puts his two 

 Hind-legs upon the ground both at once, and obſerves the 
fame exactneſs at all times. 

ABA'TELEM, S. (Fr.) a prohibition of trading, iſſued 

6 again all French merchants, in the ports of the Levant, 

| who refuſe to pay their debts or ſtand to their bargains. "Tis 


a a ſentence of their conſul, which muſt be taken off, before | 


they can ſue any perſon themſelves. 


ABATEMENT, S. (from abate) the act of emitting or 


abating. The ſtate of being abated. The ſum or quan- 
tity taken away by abating. The cauſe of abating ; extenu- 
ation. “ We cannot plead in abatement of our guilt.” Ar r. 
ABA”TEMENT, S. (in law) the act of the abator : as 
* the abatement of the heir into the land, before he hath 
© agreed with the lord.” Old N. B. 91. An abatement 
of the writ, is an exception, taken and made godd, upon 
an action brought, in divers reſpects: either to the inſuffi- 
ciency of the matter, or uncertainty of the allegation ; 


the variance between the writ and record, or the incertainty 


of the writ, on account of the death of either of the parties, 
before judgment had, or for ſeveral other cauſes ; on which 
the defendant prays, that the ſuit may ceaſs or abate for 
that time. Terms de ley. Kircn, 214. One reaſon for 
abatement of writs, is, that the party ſued may not be 
charged twice for the ſame debt, &c. On abatement of a 


ſuit the plaintiff may have a new writ, and all proceſs muſt 


begin again. 
ABA"TEMENT, S. (in heraldry) is ſotnething added to a 
coat of arms, to diminiſh its dignity, on account of ſome 
diſhonourable quality or action in the bearer; and is either 
by diminution or reverſion: Abatement by diminution, is 
| the blemiſhing any part by 
_ eſchutcheon. Abatement by reverſion, is either by turning 
| the whole eſcutcheon upſide down, or adding another in- 
verted. Theſe marks muſt either be 


tawny or murrey, 
otherwiſe they become additions of honour. The editor of 


Guillim's heraldry explodes the ſuppoſition of abatements 
as a mere chimera, unleſs in caſes of treaſon, where the eſ- 
cutcheon is totally reverſed : Columbiere has endeavoured 

to eſtabliſh the contrary ; though the inſtances he has pro- 


duced, do not amount to ; 
Delr Tex. a proof of cuſtom or practice. See 


ABATEMENT, S. (in 


commerce) the allowance gi 
nenn 99 


goods, for advancing the money du 


Let it be remarked, 


adding a mark or ſtain .to the 


* 


* 
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tectly, for which he might have taken time. Ihe Eaſt- In- 
dia company allow fix per cent. for prompt payment. 
| ABA*'TEMENT, S. (at the cuſtom houſe) an allowance 
made for the damage received by the goods delivered in. 
ABA'TER, S. (r «$atey, the cauſe by which an abatement 
br diminution is effected, as ** Abaters of actimony.“ An- 
BUTHN. on Diets. 


ABA'TER, 8. (Law-term) one who enters into a houſe or 


| land, void by the death of the laſt poſteſlor, before the 


| heir takes poſſeſſion; | 

ABATO'S, S. an iſland in Egypt in the lake Morris; fa- 

mous for the ſepulchre of Oſiris, and roducing the papy- 

rus reed, which compoſed the paper of the antients. 

ABATU'DE, 8. (in old records). any thing diminiſhed. 

ABATU'RES, S. (hunting term) - thoſe ſprigs of graſs that 

are thrown down by a ſtag in his paſſage. * 

ABAW'ED part. (from efbahi Fr.) abaſhed, daunted, 

NSN N now obſolete. 1 

» S. a country of u ungary, on the 

. frontiers of Poland. It's * is Adria. 1 5 | 

To ABA'Y, ABEY, v. a. (bayer, Fr. to gape) to ſuffer 

great pain, to Bay dear for. Law-Term. ** Ye ſhall fore 

* abay it.” CHavc. fol. 5g. p. 1. 

ABB', S. yarn on a weaver's Warp: In a riot at 
on 3 Crab is ſaid to have marched with Abb on a 
cc fhck.” | 

ABB'-WOOL, 8. a compound word uſed in the {ame ſenſe; 
- Sar wp" FE 4 

AB'BA, S. (Namn Syr. ſcripture word, ſgnilying father) 

It is made uſe of by St. Mark and St. Paul in their Greek, 


| becauſe the Syriac was then Commonly known in the ſyna- 


gogues and aſſemblies of the Chriſtians. At firſt it was a 
term of affection both in the Hebrew and Chaldee; but, at 
length, became a title of dignity and honour, which 
the jewiſh doctors very much Qed ;. in alluſion to 
Which it was that Jeſus . forbad his diſciples to call any 
* man father upon earth.“ X | : 
ABBADIE” (James) born at 2 in the canton of Berne, in 
1658; followed count d'Eſpenſe, an officer in the ſervice, of 
the elector of Brandenburgh, to Berlin, where he reſided 
many years in high favour with the elector Frederick Wil- 
liam. The eleQor dying in 1688, he went with marſhal 
Schomberg to Holland, and came from thence into Eng- 
land with the prince of Orange. Was, at firſt, miniſter of 
the French church in the Savoy, whence he was promoted 
to the deanry of Killaloo in Ireland. He died 25th _ 
1727, at Mary le Bon near London, aged ſixty-nine. He 
had great natural abilities, improved by a large ſtock of 
ſolid and . uſeful learning; was a moſt zealous proteſtant, 
and one of the moſt eloquent men of the age in which he 
lived. The following addreſs, at the beginning of his 
piece, ſtiled, La werite de la religion reformte, or, The 


* 


| truth of the reformed religion, is worth notice. Dedi- 


t cated to the true God, whoſe great name, holy and ter- 
„ rjble, be exalted of all, by all, and over all, for ever, 
t Amen. Humbly offered to his anointed George I. king 
of Great Britain.“ 
ABBA'LABA, S. the antient name for Appleby in Weſtmore- 
land, which ſee. 2 ö a | 
4 BA ASSIES, S. (Perſ.) filver coin, current in Perſia. See 
BASSI. | 
* ABBASKA'JA, S. an open town of Siberia, ſituated on the 
_ river Iſchim, in Aſiatie Ruſha, Its church is ſurrounded 
with a rampart and palliſadoes, and has a 
dragoons. | 


garriſon of thirty 
Lat. 50 deg: 10 min. N. long. 69 deg. 5 


min. E. | 1 Tiga 
AB'BAS-COMB, S. {abbas an abbey, and dumb. brit. a low 
ſituation or vale ; frequently added to the names of places.) 
The principal village of a pariſh of the ſame name in So- 
merſetſhire, four miles from Mellum, a ſea port town. 
The living, which is a reQory, is in the gift of Rich. Foyes, 


AB'BACY, AB'BATHY, S. (abbatia, Lat.) the rights or 
a of an abbot. | | eagle re” 
ABB/ATIS, S. in old records, the ſteward of che ſtables ; a 
: m or hoſtler. | | | ; 
8 SCORD, S. a ſea-port town in Norway, ſixty miles 
8. W. of Chriſtiana in the government of Agerhus, lat. 
ail deg. 44 min. N. long. 10 deg. 55 min. E. | 
BENUS, S. the name of an hermit; imagined to have 
en name to Abbendon. 
ABBRENDON, S. See AzixnGDon, or ApinGTOSX. 
ABBER-BURY, (Sir Ricu. . vs) founder of Dunnington- 
ceeaſtle, and Gooſe-houſe, an hoſpital near it in Barkſture. 
ABBER-LOUGH, S. (abber Brit. a mouth of _ a river, or 
the fall of one river into another, and /ough, Brit. a bay.) 
a lake of Lorne, in nh which runs ſo far 1 11 
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Hand, that it would join the lake of Nefs, which . 


itſelf into the Eaſtern ocean, did not the hills, which lie 


between them, ſeparate them by a very narrow neck. 
AB'BERSTONE, 8. a reftory in Hampſhire, united with 
the vicarage of Jekingſtone m the fame county; in the gift 
of the duke of Bolton. lean e 8 
AB BERTON, S. a pariſk in Eſſex; the living is a rectory, 
and in 8 of his majeſty. _ 3 
AB BERTON, 


Here are wells, which yield a purging water, of a bitter 
' taſte, little inferior, if not equal, to thoſe of Epſom. Be- 
fore the diſſolution of the monaſteries it belonged to the ab- 
bey of Perſhore, and afterwards became the mheritance of 
an ancient family, the Sheldon's. The reftory is in the 
ift of Ralph Sheldon, Efq. | 
ABBESS, 8. (abutiſ/a, Lat. from whence abndgſe, Sax. and 
thence by contraction abe, E.) the ſuperiour or governeſs 
of a nunnery, or monaſtery of women, over which ſhe ex- 
erciſes the ſame authority, as the abbot regular does over 
his monks; though on account of their ſex, they are not 
allowed to perform the ſpiritual offices annexed to the 
prieſthood ; yet ſome have been allowed to commiſſion a 
prieſt to act for them. F. Martene obſerves, that ſome have 
. y confefſed their nuns, and gave bleflings ; Which 
Fleury confirms : but they abuſed the power ſo far, that it 
was neceſſary to check it and lay it - According to 
St. Baſil they may be preſent at the confeſſion of their 
nuns, | 
ABRBEVYILLE, S. {abbarir villa, Lat. the ſeat of an abbot) 
the capital city of lower Picardie, in the county of Thieu, 
in France. At firſt, it was no more than a country ſeat of 
an abbot, ſuppoſed to be St. Requier. Hugh, duke or 
king of France, built a caſtle here in the year 980, in or- 
der to ftop the incurſions of the barbarians and made his 
fon Hugh, or of it ; who, afterwards, reigned under 
the name of Hugh Capet. It is the ſeat of a preſidial court, 
à ſeneſthal, in z magazine for falt. It has twelve churches; 
one of which is collegiate, two hoſpitals, and a college; is 
- walled and fortified with baſtions and moats, and has three 
ſuburbs. A woollen manufacture was eſtabliſhed here by 
Van Roberts a Dutchman, in 1665, and had great privi- 
teges given it by Lewis XIV. particularly an exemption 
from 5 duties for materials imported for the manufacture. 
- The cloth it produced was but little inferior to that of Eng- 
land or Holland. Some years ago one Turner, ſon to the A 
mons ſheer*s maker at don, came here, and gave Van 
Roberts alt the inſight into his art he was able. Since which ſe- 
veral manufactures have been erected, eſpecially of mocades, 
pluſh, baragons, andd ruggets : particularly ſtriped ſtuffs call- 
ed triper, the of Which is thread and the woof wool, of 
feveral colours, the produce of which is annually 100,000 
livres. The manufaQory for 1 and ſackcloth amount 
to 300,000 livres yearly. The piſtols and other fire- arms 
made here are in great repute. Having never been taken, 
Rt is filed, the virgin of the country, and has for its motto, 
« ſemper 2 — 1 faithful.” lat. 50. deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 2 deg. 6 min. E. N 
ABBEY, S. ( Abbatia Lat. abbaie Fr.) A monaſtry, or reli- 
gious houfe, governed by an abbeſs when inhabited by wo- 
men, and by an abbot when occupied by men. Formerly, 
in England, and, at preſent, abroad, great privileges were, 
and are ted them, ſach as being exempt from the viſi- 
tation of the biſhop of the dioceſe, and being a ſanRuary, 
or afylum for thoſe who fled thither for protection from the 
law, even though their crimes were capital. Before the 
reformation, one third of the beſt benefices were a pr *% 
ated to abbies; but, being diffolved by Henry WI. be. 
came lay fees: of theſe houſes 190 were diſſolved whoſe 
revenues were between 200 l. and 350001. per annum, 
which according to Burnet, at a medium, amounted to 
2, 85 3000 1. yearly. | 
ABBEY-LUBBER, 8. (compounded of Abbey, and /ubbed 
Dan. fat.) a ſlothful loiterer in a religious houſe, under 
pretence of religion and auſterity. . This is no father Do- 
*« minic, no huge over- grown abbey-lubber.” PRT p. Span, 
Friar. | | | | 
ABBINGDON, 8. See Anznnon. Sy 
ABBOT, 8. the name of an antient author of this iſland, 
who died about 1003, who mentions Devil's-Dyke in 
Cambridge-ſhire. > ; 
ABBOT; ABBAT, S. {(abud, or abbod, Sax. from Ox Heb. 
father; abbots being ftiled patres or fathers, and abbeſſes 
 matres, or mothers; thus Fortunatus, © Nominis officium 
jure, paterne, geris,” addrefling himſelf to the abbot 
Paternus, whoſe name ſignified farherly, on which he puns.) 
Fe chief, or ſuperiour of an abbey, inhabited by the male 


8. a pariſh in Worceſterſhire; below Flad- | 
bury, at the confluence of a ſmall ſtream into the Avoy. | 
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ſex. The name is as antient as the inſtitution of monk it. 


ſelf. They were at firſt laymen, and ſubject to the 


biſhops and ordinary paſtors; had no ſhare in eccle- 


ſtaſtic affairs; and went on ſundays to the pariſh church, 
in the ſame manner as the reſt of the people; but, if 
too remote, had a prieft ſent to them to adminiſter the ſa- 
crament. At laſt they were allowed to have a prieſt of 


their own body, who was generally the abbot himſelf, but 


his function was confined within the walls of his own mo- 
naſtery, and was ſtill fubje& to his biſhop. 6 men 
of great plainneſs and ſimplicity, they contented themſelves 


with governing their own monaſteries, but ſome of them 


having rendered themſelves conſpicuous for their learning, in 
the "oppoſition. they made to the hereſies of thoſe times, 
they were called from their obſcurity, and placed by their 
biſhops, near the great cities, In this ſituation they loſf 
their former ſimplicity, affected independency, and not- 
withſtanding they received a check from the council of 
Chalcedon, in procef of time got their independency con- 
firmed, and aſſumed the title of lord, with other badges of 
the epiſcopate, and particularly the mitre. Hence aroſe « 
new diſtinction of abbots mitred and not mitred ; croziered, 
and not croziered. *© | | 5 

The mitred Abbots, were thoſe that were exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the dioceſan, had a full epiſcopal autho- 
rity within their ſeveral precincts; and in Engfand were 
lords of parliament.. Sw Edward Coke reckons twenty 
ſeven of them, beſides two mitred priors: but Camden 
only twenty-five; the liſt may be ſeen in his Britannia p. 
ccxlii. Gibs. edit. The reſt, who were not mitred, were (ab, 
ject to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual government. The biſhops 
making a complaint, on their firſt aſſaming their mitres, 
that there was no diſtinction between the abbots and them- 
ſelves, pope Clement IV. ordered, that the abbots mitres 
ſhould only be embroidered with gold, and that jewels 
ſhould be confined to thoſe of the biſhops. 

Croziered ABBOTS, are thoſe, who bear the crozier, or 

aſtoral ſtaff. | 


ABBOTS ztEcvLar, are thoſe, who have taken the vows 


and wear the habit of the order. Abbots in commendam, are 
ſeculars, thongh they have undergone the tonſure, and are 
obliged to take orders, when they come to age; they nei 
ther perform any ſpiritual office, nor exerciſe any ſpiritual 


juriſdiction over their monks. The ceremony uſed in creat- 


ing abbots, conſiſted in cloathing them with a cuculla, or 
cowl ; putting the paſtoral ſtaff in their hand, and the ſhoes, 
called pedales ot pedules, on their feet. 


AB'BOT, S. is a title given to ſome biſhops, whoſe ſees 


were originally abbeys, as Catanea. It is likewiſe a title 
born by ſeveral magiſtrates ; thus the chief magiſtrate among 
the Genoeſe, was called the abbot of the people. In the 
early days of the French monarchy, perſons of the higheſt 
rank, 1 had no concern in the monaſtic life, aſſumed 
the name as a title of dignity. Thus Philip I. Louis VI. 


and the dukes of Orleans are called 255²⁰⁸ẽ of St. Agnan. 


The dukes of Aquitam, 4646s of St. Hilary, at Poictiers; 
and the earls of Anjou abbots of St. Aubin. 


ABBOT, (GroxGt) archbiſhop of Canterbury, born Ofober 


29, 1562, at Guildford in Surry; his father was a clo- 


thier, and remarkable for his ſteady zeal in the proteſtant 


religion, notwithſtanding the perſecution he underwent by 
means of Dr. Story, in the rezgn of queen Mary. While 
his mother was pregnant with him, ſhe had the following 
dream, which proved both an omen, and an inſtrument of 
his future greatneſs. © She fancied ſhe was told in her 
«« ſleep, that if ſhe could eat a jack or pike, the child 
e would prove a ſon, and meet with great preferment.” Not 
long after, in taking a pail of water out of the river WT 
which ran by their hou e, ſhe accidentally caught a jack, 
and had thus an occaſion offered her of fulklling her dream. 
For the ſtory being much talked of, came at length to the 
ears of ſome perſons of diſtinction, who offered to become 
ſponſors to the child, which being accepted, they ſhewel 
him frequent teſtimonies of their affection and benevolence, 
both at ſchool and at the univerſity. In September 1597, 


he was elected maſter of Univerſity College, and in 1600, 


was vice chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford. In 1603, 
he was rechoſen into this office. In 1604, when the tran- 


lation of the bible now in uſe, was made by the direction 
of King James, he Was the ſecond of eight learned di- 

vines in the univerſity of Oxford, to whom the care of 
it was entruſted. In 1605, he was a third time vice chan 
cellor. Going along with George Hume, earl of Dunbar, 


into Scotland, in order to eſtabliſh an union between the 


churches in that kingdom, he acquitted himſelf with o 
mach prugerice and moderation, as gained him a very hig! 
character, and co::ributed not a kttle to his future preft'r- 


ment. 
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ſo much to the notice of the king, 
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ment. His: natrative . prefixed to Sprot's wal, for | being 


concerned in earl Gowry's conſpiracy, Ha of 
' Overton biſhop of Litchfield, in 1609, he nommate 
him for kis faccelive But this not appearing a 3 
recompence for his ſervices, he was tranſiated to the ſee . 
London, before he had ſat a month in the former. In bot 


theſe biſhoprics, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably, by 


is dil} in his function, by conſtant preaching, and 
* NG N the ateſt readineſs to promote — 
and learned men. By the death of Dr. Robert Bancroft, 
the ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant, he was preferred 


to it in 1611, and ſworn in one of his Majeſty's privy 


council the 23d of June following. Thus was he exalted 


to the higheſt dignity of the church, before he had arrived 


at the age of fifry. But to ſhow that greatneſs and happi- 
neſs are not inſeparable, an accident appened to him in 
this elevated ſtation, which dimmed all the ſplendor of his 


grandeur, and robbed him of all the comforts he could 
promiſe himſelf from his elevation. In the year 1621, his 


decliving health, making exerciſe not only convenient” but 
neceſſary for him, he uſed to make a tour in the ſummer 
to Hampſhire, for recreation; and being invited by lord 
Zouch to hunt in his park, at Bramzil, upon the edge of 


\ Berkſhire, he ſhot a barbed arrow from a croſs bow, at 


one of the deer, which unfortunately wounded one Peter 
Hawkins, his lordſhip's keeper, who was out of the arch- 
biſkop's ſight, in the left arm; and a large blood veſſel 
being wounded, he bled to death in an hour's time. This 
unforeſeen accident, threw the archbiſhop into a deep 


melancholy, which he never got the better of. Through- 


out his life he obſerved a monthly faſt on a Tueſday in com- 
memoration of it, and ſettled an annuity of twenty pounds 
on the widow. This affair making a great noiſe, and being 
repreſented to king James ; his obs rephed © an angel 
«<< might have miſcarried in this ſort.” And, being inform- 
ed of the penalties he had incurred by Jaw, wrote him a con- 
ſolatory letter with his own hand, telling him amongſt other 
things, © he would not add affliction to his forrow, or take 
<« one farthing from his chattels or moveables, which were 


<< forfeited by law. In Auguſt 1633, he died at his palace at 


Croydon, worn out with cares and infirmities, in the ſeven- 
ty-firſt year of his age. To ſum up his character in a few 
words; he was a man of great natural and acquired parts: 
ſliewed himſelf, in many circumſtances of his life, a perſon 


of great moderation towards all parties; a ſteady friend to 


the proteſtant religion; an_ honeſt, e not à ſervile, 
courtier, and was one, who would have had the clergy at- 
tract the reverence and eſteem of the laity, rather by the 
ſanctity of their lives, and the integrity of their manners, 
than arrogate them merely as the appendages of their 
functions. | 


AB'BOT (Rog) brother 6f the former, born anno 1560, 


in the ſame town, and bred up there under the ſame ſchool- 
maſter. His preferments were entirely owing to his merits, 
but particularly his preaching. In 1609 - was unani- 
mouſly elected maſter of Baliol college in Oxford; * in 
*« which nurſery, as Dr. Featly writes, he was careful and 
** ſkilful to ſet the beſt plants; and took ſuch care to 
** water and prune them, that in. no plant or knot 
throughout the univerſity, there appeared mdre beautiful 
** flowers, or grew ſweeter fruit.” On his preaching before 
the King 1612, his majeſty. was ſo pleaſed with his manner, 
that he made him king's profeſſor of divinity in that uni- 
verſity; in which ſtation = acquired the character of a 
profound divine, moſt admirably read in the fathers, coun- 
cils, and ſchoolmen. His antilegia againſt the apology for 
Garner, and the fame of his lectures in the univerſity, on 
the king's ſupreme power againſt Bellarmine- and Suares, 
recommended him ſo to the Ting's favour, that the ſee of 
Saliſbury falling vacant, he ſent his conge d'elire for him, 
to the dean and chapter. On his arrival at the dioceſe, he 
ſet about repairing the cathedral, which was very much 
decayed; he viſited his whole dioceſe in perſon, . and 
preached every Sunday, as long as health would permit ; 
tor his ſedentary life, and cloſe application to ſtudy, had 


brought upon him the gravel and ſtone, which obliged ' 


him ſoon to decline this pious exerciſe. But in all the 
bowly tortures of his laſt fit, his ſoul was at eaſe, and his 
heavenly hopes diſpoſed him to reſign all earthly enjoy- 
ments with content. Having ſummoned his domeſtics in 
order to make declaration of his faith, he was perſuaded 
to decline it; worn out with benedictions and pains, he 
lay ſome time flambering; and at laſt, lifting up his hands” 
and eyes, expired in the fifty-cighth year of his age, hay- 
Mg filled his fee but wo years and three months, 
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AB/BOT, (Sir Maustez) the youngeſt brother of the two 


former, an eminent merchant, and afterwards Lord Mayor 


of the city of London. He was remarkable for his know- 
ledge of trade; being one of the commiſſioners in the treaty 
with the Dutch Faſt India company; with reſpe& to the 
property of the Molucca lands; 
cuſtoms, one of the council for ſettling the colony of Vir- 
ginia, and on the acceſſion of Charles I. to the throne, 
was the firſt perſon on whom he conferred the honour of 
knighthood, He was both member for, and ſheriff of the 
city of London, was a great lover and encourager of trade, 
as well 22 fortunate therein. He died on the 10th of 
anuary 1640. . ; 

Als -A'NNE, S. a rectory 
ſtare, in the gift of Robert Pitt, Eſq. 

AB'BOTSBURY, 8, (from abbot, Sax. an abbot, and 37 
rig, Sax. a town) a market town of Dorſetſhire, 133 miles 

from London, fo called from an abbey of ten monks. The 
royalty belongs to the family of the Strangeways, now 
Horners, who have a noble ſwannery, conſiſting, of 75000 
ſwans, in this place. The fair for ſheep and toys, is on 
the 10th of July, and the market every Thuriday. The 
living, which is a vicarage, is in the gift of the Horner's 


family. 
AB/BOTS-CA/RSWELL, a vicarage in Devonſhire, in the 
ift of his majeſty. 5 

ABB OTS-CROME, S. a rectory in Worceſterſhire, in the 
gift of the earl of Coventry, who has likewiſe a ſeat here, 
called Crome di abetet, from Urſo d'Abetot, anciently lord 
thereof, 

ABBOTS-MO'RETON, S. a vicarage in Worceſterſhire, in 
the gift of Mr. Richard Gale. 

AB'BOTSHAM, S. a vicarage near Biddeford in Devon- 
ſhire, in the gift of his majeſty. | 

AB'BOTSHIP, 8. (from Abbot, Sax. an abbot, and ip from 
Sor, Sax. which denotes - office} the eſtate, privilege, or 
function of an abbot. ö 

AB'BOTSLEY, S. a rectory in Worceſterſhire, in the gift of 
Mr. Bromley. 


AB'BOTSTOCK, a redory in Devonſhire, in the gift of 


New College, Oxford. . 

AB'BOTSTONE, S. a ſeat of the duke of Bolton, near 
Newmarket in Hampſhire. 

AB'BY-BOYLE, S. a market town and corporation, in the 
county of Roſcommon, in Ireland, rem for an old 
abbey founded in 1152. Lat, 53 deg. 56 min. N. long. 8 


oy gum W. 

To ABBRE'VIATE, v. 4. (abbreviare, Lat. to ſhorten,) 
to ſhorten by omiſſion of the leſs important parts of a 
work, without loſs of the ſubſtance ; in this ſenſe, it is the 
ſame as abridge. To ſhorten by contraction of parts; thus, 
« -abreviating, or reducing many ſyllables to one.“ 
Swirr. To cut ſhort, ** our lives are abbreviated into 
hundreds and ſcores.” Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

ABBREVIA'TION, S. (from abbrewzartr,) the act of abbrewi- 
ating, or means uſed to abbreviate; a ſhortening of a word ar 


paſlage, by dropping ſome of the letters, or ſubſtituting | 


marks in their ſtead. Lawyers and phyſicians make uie 
of them partly for ſpecd, and partly for myſtery, as, nd. 
* lac. fort.” for aque lactis fortis, ſtrong milk water.” 
The Jewiſh authors, do not content themſelves with drop- 
ing only letters or ſyllables, as in the precedent example, 
but frequently take away all but the initial letter, thus, x, 
(A) ſtands for IN, al, „, adonai, or oN, amar, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of the context. Beſides this, they join 
the initials of each ſucceeding word together, aud make a 
barbarous word, which ſtands for the repreſentative of 
them all. Thus Rabbi, Schelemoth, Jarchi, 18 called 
Raſci; and R abbi, M oſes, B en, M aiemon, Rambam. 


ABBREVIA'TOR, S. (abbreviateir, Fr.) one who abbre- 


viates or abridges. ; 
ABBRE'VIATURE, S. {from abbrewiate,) a mark uſed for 
the fake of ſhortening; a compendium, or abridgement, 
as, „ an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 
*« chriſtian.” TavyLoR's guide to Devotion, 
ABBREUVOLR, S. (Fr. from &rouzven, D. or briwen, 
Sax.) a watering place. In maſonry, the joint or juncture 
of two ſtones, or the interſtice or ſpace between them, 
which 1s filled up with mortar or cement, 
To ABBRIDGE, v. a. (abreger, Fr.) See ABRiDce. 


To ABBRO'CH, v. a. (law term,) to buy up, or engroſs 


any wares, before they are brought to, or expoſed to fate 
in a market, in order to fell them 8 by retail; 
the ſame as foreſtalling. M. S. temp. Ed. III. 

ABBRO'CHMENT', 8. (abbrocamentum, Lat.) the act of 


ABBU- 


e was farmer of the 


near Andover in Hamp- 


—_— 


r 


„. 


** 
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ABBUT'TALS, s. (abbyto, Lat. abbater, Fr. to bound.) 


law term. The buttings or boundings of land, &c. ſhew- 
ing on what other lands, &c. they are bounded. The 
ſides, on the breadth of land, are properly termed, lying 
or borderitig; and the ends, in length, abutting, or 
bounding. Cawnoy. 1 

ABB'Y-MILTON, S. a ſmall market-town in Dorſetſhire, 
112 miles from London, its fair is on the 24th of July: 

ABBY-LE/ASE, a town. in King's-county in Ireland, 

A, B, C, is uſed for the alphabet, or firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing, as, © he has not learnt his A, , c.“ | 


 ABCA'SSIA, S. a diſtrict in the northern part of Georgia in 


Aſiatic Turkey. The inhabitants are called Abcas, by 
Chardin. They were formerly chriſtian, but ſeem at pre- 
ſent ignorant of the principles of natural religion. They 
live in low huts, go almoſt naked, lay ſnares for one ano- 
ther's perſons, RET when theſe prove ſucceſsful fell the cap- 
tive to the firſt perſon they meet : this, and a few ſkms, 
threads, &c, being the only traffic they carry on. 7 

ABCOU' DE, S. a village in the United Provinces, in the 
territories of Utrecht. Lat. 52 deg. 22 min. N. long. 4 
deg. 36 min. KE. 

AB'DAS, S. a biſhop in Perſia, in the time of Theodoſius, jun. 
who, urged by an inconſiderate zeal, pulled down one of 
tire hegthen temples, and refuſing to rebuild it, at the com- 
mand of the prince, ſubjected all the Chriſtian churches to 
be demoliſhed, which occaſioned an inſurrection, wherein 
he loſt his life. 

ABDA, S. (ay, Heb. a ſervant from T5y abad, Heb. to 
ſerve; or that cloud, from y ab, Heb. a cloud, and RT Syr. 


da, that) the father of Adoniram mentioned 1K1NGs, iv. 6. 


AB'/DALS, S. a kind of furious enthufiaſts in Aſia, who fre- 
quently run about the ſtreets killing all they meet. 

ABDELA'VI, S. the Egyptian melon. 

ABDE/RA, S. a ſea- port town of Thrace near the mouth of 
the Neſtus, according to Solinus, founded. by, and named 
from Abdera, the ſiſter of Diomedes. It's paſtures were ſo 
ſtrong, that they made horſes mad. In the time of Caſſan- 
der, king of Macedonia, it was ſo over- run with frogs and 
rats, that the inhabitants were foreed to quit it. Though 
the natives are deſcribed as remarkably ſtupid,. yet the town 
has. produced many great men, if Protagoras, Democritus, 
Anaxarchus, Hecatæus the hiſtorian, and Nicznatus the 

t may be reckoned ſuch ; not ta mention ſeveral others. 
5 the time of Lyſimachus it was remarkable for a ſingular 
diſtemper, a kind of fever, which went off by a criſis in 
ſeven days, and diſordered the imaginations of the patients 
ſo, that it turned them actors; ſo that the ſtreets were 
filled with pale and meagre actors pronouncing ſome parts 
of plays, but eſpecially the Andromeda of Euripides, as if 
on the ſtage. This diſorder continued till winter, which 
proving very cold, put a ſtop toit. They had a ceremony 
much like an auto de fe, wherein the object was execrated, 
and devoted to deſtruction, as Ovid informs us in 1b. M. 


v. 469, 

ABDERAME, S. governor of Spain for Iſham, caliph of the 
Saracens, in the eighth. century. After the conqueſt of 
Spain, he pierced into the heart of France, but engaging 
with Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, and Charles Martel near 
Tours, on Oct. 7, 732, he loſt a great part of his army 
after an obſtinate 20 aud was himſelf ſlain in the field. 

ABDERT'TE, S. (Abderita, Lat.) an inhabitant of Abdera, 
applied, by way of emphaſis, to ſignify Democritus. 

ABDE'RIAN, adj. of Abdera; ( abderian) laughter, inceſſant, 
if. not unſeaſonable laughter, in alluſion to that of Demo- 
critus of Abdera, who- always laughed at the follics. of 
mankind. 

AB'DEST, S. a kind of waſhing uſed by Mahometans before 
prayer, entering their moſque, or reading the köôran. 

ABDE/VENHAM, S. (a term in aſtrology) uſed for the head 
of the twelfth houſe, Ba1Ler. 

ABDTAS, S. an impoſtor of Babylon, one of the moſt im- 
pudent legendary writers, that ever was read. He pre- 
zends to have ſeen our Saviour, to have been one of the 
ſeventy-two diſciples, and an eye-witneſs of the actions 
and death of ſeveral of the apoſtles; to have followed St. 


Simon and St. Jude into Perſia, and to have been, by 


tem, conſtituted the firſt biſhop of Babylan. But his un- 
poſture diſcovers itſelf from his mentioning Hegiſippus, 
who did not flouriſh till 130 years after. Chnlt's af- 


cenſiom 


AB Dl, 8. (953 my ſervant ay a ſervant, and » my). the 


father-of Kis, the Levite, 
To AB'DICATE,. v. a, (abdico, Lat.) To renounce, reſign, 


withdraw from, or voluntarily forſake an office, either by 


expreſs words, or by ſuch acts as are incompatible with the 


nature of it. This ſenſe of the word ſeems ſettled by the 


ABD 


conference held at the Star Chamber at the revolution, and 


the deciſion of parliament. 

ABDICA”TION, S. the act of abdicating, whereby a Per» 
fon in office renounces the ſame, before the legal time as 
fervice is expired. It is diſtinguiſhed from Fre axÞrumy as 
abdicationſigniſz:s only the ſimple act of renouncing, or laying 
down an office; but reffgnation implies it to be done iir fa 
vour of another. Thus Diocletian and Charles V. are ſaid to 

have abdicated; but Philip IV. of Spain to have reſigned 

his crown, becauſe he did it in favour of his ſuccefior, 

ABDTEL, S. („y, Heb. the ſervant of God, of Tay « 
ſervant, and 58 God.) @ man's name in {cripture, 

ABDITO'RIUM, S. (Lat.) a place in which goods, plate, 
or money, were preſerved in churches ; or a cheſt wherein 
relicues were kept. Mon. Ang. 173. 

ABDO'MEN, S. Cabdemen, Lat. trom abdo to hide, or ald 
and ementum the caul.) The cavity called the lower belly, 
which reaches from the thorax to the hips ; aud contains 
the ſtomach, guts, ſpleen, bladder, and inteſtines. It is 
ſubdivided into three leſſer cavities or regions: the upper 
part, called the epigaſtrium, commences from the dia- 
phragm, and terminates two fingers breadth above the na- 
vel; the ſecond, called the umbilical, begins where the for- 
mer ends, and terminates two fingers breadth below the na- 
vel; the third, ſtiled the hypogaſtric, deſcends as low as the 
os pubis. The abdomen is lined internally with a thin, 
ſoft membrane, called the peritonzum, which ſurrounds all 
the viſcera and keeps them in their proper places; but in 
caſe of its rupture, they fall down, and — the diſor- 
ders ſtiled hernias. It is defended externally by ſive pair of 
muſcles, which not only preſerve the viſcera from accidents, 
but likewiſe, by their alternate relaxations and contractions, 
promote digeſtion, and the evacuating of the fœces and. 
urine. ä 

ABDO'MINAL, ABDO'MINOUS, adj. fabdemen, Lat.) 
ſituated in the abdomen or belonging to it. Paunch-bellied, 
unwieldy, BAILE N. | 

ABDOU'A, S. one of the principal towns of Pleſkow. in 
Muſcovy. 

To ABD! UCE, v. a. {abducoe, Eat. to draw from] to draw 
away, or move from one place or poſition to another. 
Scarcely ever occurs but in phyſical or ſcientific writers. 
If we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object will 
© not duplicate.“ Bxown's Vulg. Err. 

ABDU'CENT, adj. (abduco, Lat.) whoſe action is to pull back. 
as the abducent muſcles, whoſe office is to pull back 
the parts they are affixed to, in contradiſtinction to adducent, 
which ſignifies. to draw cloſe, thus, the adducent muſcles of 
the fingers, are thoſe which are made uſe of to ſhut the 
hand; but the abducent, thoſe by which we open it. 

ABDUC'TION, S. Cabductio, Lat.) the act of drawing aſun- 

der, or to a different part. 

ABDU'CTION, S. in logic, an argument wherein the ma- 
jor is evident, but the minor doubtful, and ſtands in need 
of further proof. Thus, in this ſyllogiſm, All whom God 
« abſolyes, are freed from fin ; but God abſolves all who 
« are in Chriſt; therefore all who are in Chriſt are freed 
„from ſin.“ The major, or, all aubem God abſolves are 
freed from /in, is evident; but the minor God ab/olves all 
who are in Chriſt, is not ſo; therefore it ſtands in need of 
ſome other propoſition to prove it,. ſuch as, Ged received 
Jatisfattion for fin by the ſuffering of Feſus Chriſt. 

ABDU'CTION, S. in ſurgery, 23 a ſpecies of fracture, 


wherein the ends of the bones recede, and are at diſtance, 


from each other. Harris. Barrow. ; 
ABDU'/CTOR, (abdudor, Lat.) in anatomy, is a name 
given to thoſe muſcles, which ſerve to draw back the ſe- 
veral parts they are fixed to. Thus ABpucTor auricularis, 
1. e. of the little finger; is that muſcle which is inſerted 
into the firſt bone of the little finger, and ſerves both to 
draw it from the reſt and bend it a little. ABpucTor in- 
dicis (or the forefinger). ariſes from the infide cf the bone 
of the thumb, and is inſerted into the firſt bone of the 
forefinger, which it draws towards the thumb. An- 


DUCTOR minimi digiti manus, or, that of the little finger, 


is deſcribed already under the terms abdudor auricularis. 


The ABpucTtoR minimi digiti pedis, or of the little toe, 


is inſerted. laterally into the {econd bone of this toe, and 
pulls it from the reſt. The ApBpucTor oculi, or, of the 
eye, is one of the four ſtraight muſcles, ariſing from. the 
bottom of its orbit, and draws the eye towards the out- 
ward canthus, oh corner. The AnpucTtox pollicis, or, of 
theahumb, called alſo thenar, makes that flethy body, called 
mon lung, and draws the thumb. from the fingers. The 
ABpucrTor pollicis pedin, or, of the great toe, is that which 
draws it from the reſt, 


ABEA- 


i 


ABE 


* 


ABEA'RING, S. in law, behaviour, as ** to be bound to a 


good abearing. is to be bound to a good behaviour.” 
y and HARRIs. | 

ABECEDA/RIAN, S. one who teaches the alphabet or the 
firſt rudiments of learning.“ Farnaby was reduced, by 
« his misfortunes, to follow the trade of an abecedarian. 

, Athen. Oxon. 5 : 

ABECEDARY, ati. belonging to, or inſcribed with the 
letters of the alphabet. In the center of two abecedary 
« circles, or rings of letters.” Brown's Yulg. Err. b. 
. .. 7 

ABE/CHED, part. (abecher, to feed, O. Fr.) fed or ſatiſ- 
fed BaiLEY. , f ; 

ABE/D, adv. (from a contracted for at and bed) in bed. 
See A. 

To ABED'/GE, ABEG, v. 2. to abide, to ſuffer, CHauc. 
Races tale. 

ABEDNE/GO, S. (-a, Al denage. Heb. the ſervant of 
light or ſplendor, from ay, abed, a ſervant, and 7a), 
nagah, ſplendor or light,) the name of a perſon, called 
likewiſe Azariah ; being caſt into the fiery furnace, for his 
not complying with the 1dolatrous worſhip of the Babylonians; 
he was miraculouſly preſerved from the violence of the 
flames, and came out unhurt. Dan. i. 4.—iit. 19, to 30. 

A'BEL, S. (an Heb. mortal, frail. This name ſeems to 
have been prophetic of his cataſtrophe,) one of the ſons of 
our great progenitor Adam, who was murdered by his bro- 
ther Cain, becauſe his ſacrifice was accepted in a more fa- 
vourable manner than his own. The reaſon of this diſtinction 
has employed the pens of divines; who ſeem to determine 
it in the following manner: namely, that Abel offered by 
faith, or with a true ſpirit of piety ; Cain without a due 
ſenſe of the deity, or any ſincere affection to him. But be- 
fides this it may be obſerved that the latter is faid to have 
brought the fruits of the ground, and the other both the 
Frſtlings and the fat of his fock. Which ſeems to imply, 
that Cain's offering was not choſen with ſo much care as 
his brother's, and was an object of the greateſt indifference, 


» though his brother's a matter of reverential regard, and reli- 


gious circumſpection. Likewite the name of a 
«© The ſtone of Abel, Sam. vi. 11. 
2 Sam. xx. 18. 

A'BEL, ABLE, (Tromas) chaplain to queeen Catharine, 
conſort of Henry VIII. whom he taught muſic and the 
languages. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing her di- 
vorce; and being impriſoned for denying the king's ſupre- 
macy, was on conviction, hanged, draun and quartered in 


place. 
Aik counſel, at Abel,“ 


1540. 

A'BELARD, PeTEeR, (Abelardus Lat.) one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated doctors of the 12th century. He was born in the 
village of Palais in Bretagne ; was a perſon of a ſubtile ge- 
nius, and eminent for his proliciency in logic. He tra- 
velled in queſt of antagoniſts in that ſcience, with as much 
ardour as knight-crrants are ſaid to ſeck an opportunity of 
breaking a lance in honour of the fair. He had a long 
conteſt with W. de Champeaux of Paris, whom he obliged 
to renounce his opinion. After this he had a terrible con- 

* teſt with St. Antelm and St. Bernard; the latter of whom 
pot a book, he had compoſed on the Trinity, to be 
»urnt; though in this cale he ſcemed to be acuated rather 
by intemperate zeal, than a love of truth, or regard for 
candour. 'The moſt remarkable part of Abelard's life, 
ſeems to be his amour with Heloiſa, the niece, if not the 

natural daughter, of one Fulbert a prebend. Under the 
pretente of teaching her the ſciences, he carried on a court- 
ſhip ; in which his ſucceſs was nothing remarkable, as his 
perton was fo amiable, that few ladies faw him, who were 
not in love with him; and, according to his own expreſ- 
ſions, he did not deſpair to carry the affections of any per- 
ſon, whom he ſhould make his addieſs to. His fair d:{ciple 
proving with child by kim, he follicited her to marry him 
in order to ſave her character, and the reputation cf her 
family; but ſhe refuſed it, giv ng ſome reatons to the con- 
trary, Which are ſingular, as may be ſeen in the article 
HzLost. The marrriage however was ſclemnized. But 


the relations of Fulbert, not ſatisfied with this expedient, 
hired fome wretches to a 


houſe, while he was in bed, 


d robb a 333 
After a ſeries of troubles, and robbed him of his virility, 


occaſioned from the envy of anta- 
goniſts, and the oppoſitions of monks, on account of his 
averſion to the depravity of their lives, he made choice of a 
folitude in the dioceſe of Troyes, where he built an oratory 
which he named Paraclete, and ſome time after placed He- 
loite and her companions in it. This place he often viſited 
not without ſuflering great aſperſions, notwithſtanding his 
vatural debility; and dying in 1142, aged ſixty-three, his 
_ _ here interred, We have been the moic prolix cn 


ſſaſſinate him, who broke into his 


| 


„ 


this article, becauſe it is the ſubject of one of the moſt pa- 
thetic pieces in our language, and has reflected no imal] 


honour to our nation by pailing through the hands of Mr. 


Pore. | | 

ABEL-BETH-MA'ACAH, S. (n>yD v2 53x Heb. mourn- 
ing to the houſe of Maacah ; from dad abel, mourning, 
Iva beith, to the houſe, and ay maaceh, from Wn 
maach, worn, fixed, or compreſſed) the name of a city, 
attacked by Benhadad's army, and taken by Tiglathpileſer, 
1 Kings, xv. 20. 2 Kings, xv. 29. ſuppoſed,to be the 
ſame as Abelm-maim by Calaſho. 

A'BEL-MAIM, S. (cg) 53x Heb. the mourning, or valley 
of waters, from N abel mourning, and ED main wa- 
ters) a city in the tribe of Naphtali, taken by Benhadad 
the Syrian, general to Aſa, 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 1 Kings, 
XV. 20. 5 

ABEL-MEHO “LAH, S. (wb Heb. Abelmechila, 
ſorrow, or mourning of weakneſs ; from 72K abe ſorrow, 
and 51n chul, weakneſs; or the ſorrow of a choir, from YR 
abel, ſorrow, and n chalal, A choir) the name of a 

lace, according to ſome, in the tribe of Manaſſeh, the 
Virth place of the prophet Elijah. Judg. vu. 22. 1 Kings, 
IV. 10. 

A'BEL-MIZRA'IM, 8. (e2/82-52Kx Heb. the mourning 
of the Egyptians, from aN abel, mourning, and EYT8n 
mizraim, of the Egyptians) a place ſo named on account of 
the deep mourning, which Joſeph, his brethren, and thoſe 
who attended them made at the interment of Jacob, 
Gen. I. 2. ; | 

ABEL-MO'SK, S. (tiled by the French ambrette, or graine 

die Muſt, muſk ſeed; by which name it is called in the 
Weſt-Indies) is the ſeed of a plant growing in Egypt,and 
the Antilles, having green and velvet leaves, reſembling 
thoſe of Marſh-mallows, and ſtiled by botaniſts, for that 
reaſon, the Marſh-mallow of the Indies; it is of the ſize 
of a large pin's-head, formed like a kidney, of a greyiſh 
colour, ſhagreened on the upper fide, and ſmelling like a 
compound of amber and muſk. Its chief uſe is in per- 
fumes ; in which the Italians are very fond of it, and in 
France they make the bead-ſtrings and chaplets for nuns of 
it. That of Martinico is the belt. 

ABE/LIANS, ABELO'NIANS, S. a ſet of heretics in Aſia, 
not far from Hippo, founded in the reign of the emperor 
Arcadius, about the fourth century. Their diſtinguiſhing 
tenet, was to marry, and yet live with their wives in a 
profeſſed abſtinence, without having any carnal commerce 
with them. Some will have them to have built on that text 
of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 29. © Let them that have 
Wives, be as though they had none:“ alledging likewiſe the 
practice of Abel, whom they held to have been married, 
but never to have known his wife ; and that from him they 
derived their name. When a married couple had entered 
into their ſociety, they adopted two children, a boy and a 
girl, who, at their demiſe, ſucceeded to their eſtate, and 
married together under the ſame conditions as their pre- 
deceſſors. > 

ABELTTION, S. the licence given to a criminal accuſer to 

dq ſiſt from proſecution. Harris. 

ABENA'QUISE, S. the French name for the Owenagungas, 
or New England, or Eaſtern Indians in America. 

ABENAQUTSE, S. an Indian nation on the back parts of 
Nova Scotia. 

ABEN RAE, S. a diſtrict of Sleſwick in Denmark, abound- 
ing in mountains, game, and fiſh, It's name 1s derived 
from, | 


- 


* 


. ABENRA'E, ABENRA“ DE, S. the beſt and moſt opu- 


leat town of the abovementioned county, owing chiefly to 
their ſhip building. It was burnt in 1148, 1247, 1576, 
1616, 1629, and 1707. The amtman, judge, or gover- 
nor of the diftri& reſides here. Lat. 54. deg. 52 min. N. 
long. 10 deg, 7 min. E. ; 
ABENSPRU'G, a town in Bavaria, the birth place of the 
celebrated hiſtorian, Johann. Aventinus. Lat. 48 deg. 42 min, 
N. long. 11 deg. 52 mia. E. ITED >, 
A'BER, AB'BER, (Brit.) the fall, or emptying of a leſſer 
water into a greater, -as of a brook into a river, &c. the 
mouth of a river: from hence ſeveral towns built at or near 
the mouth of rivers derive part of their names, as, Aber- 
conway,. &Cc. | 3 | 
ABERA'TH, S. a pariſh of Cardiganſhire in South Wales, 
whoſe rectory is in the gift of the biſhop of St. Davids. 
A'BERX-AVON, S. (ater, a mouth, Brit. and awon) a 
ſmall market town, at the mouth of the river Avon in Gla- 
morganſhire, S. Wales, governed by a port-reeve, 193 
mealured miles from LT 


ABERBRO'TH, ABERBRO'THOCK, S. pronounced 
Abroth, a royal burgh in the ſhire of Forfar, or An- 
7 E | gus 


ABE 
$ in Scotland, a market-town, and the ſeat of a preſ- 
— conſiſting of eleven ve Here was formerly 
one of the richeſt and largeſt monaſteries in this kingdom, 
founded by William the I. king of the Scots, (who hes here 
interred, under a ſuperb monument of his own erecting) in 
- honour of his intimate friend Thomas a Becket, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. In 1606 the abbacy was erected, by par- 
lament into a lordſhip, in favour of James marquis of Ha- 
milton, to make him ſome compenſation for the loſs of 
* Chatteleravlt, in France. Here is a famous mineral water, 
much reſorted to for the cure of various diſeaſes, of which 
the monks formerly made no inconſiderable profit. Lat. 
6 deg. 36 min. N. long. 2 deg. 29 min. W. 
ABERC FNDER, S. a pariſh in Buquhan, in Scotland, 
« famous for a monument called Cairneduin; Cairne the 


« firſt part of the name is derived from Cairne, a heap of | 


« ſtones, which is uſually found in theſe monuments.” 
G1nsox's Camden, 1266. 
AB'ERCORN, S. Faber, a mouth, Brit. and corn or cor- 


 meth,) a town of Weſt Lothian, or Linlithgowſhire, in | 


Scotland, near the Edinburgh frith. Here the Roman 
wall began. It was a famous monaſtery in the time of 
Bede, had a caſtle on a hill, once the ſeat of the Doug- 
. lafſes, but now of the earl of Hopeton. By the favour of 
king James VI. it gave the title of earl to James Hamil- 


ton, à branch of the duke of Hamilton's family. Lat. 56 


deg. 10 min. N. long. 3 deg. 6 min. W. 

ABERDA'RON, S. a ſmall bay in Barſey iſland, in Caer- 
narvonſhire, North Wales. { ikewiſe a pariſh of Cardi- 

anſhire, South Wales, whoſe rectory is in the gift of St. 
Jobo's college, Cambridge ; the vicarage in c of the 
ihop of Bangor. 

ABERDEE'N, or ABERDON, S. [aber the mouth, and 
Dee, or Don, the name of two rivers,) the name of two 
places in the county of Aberdeen or Mar; one ſeated on 
che river Don, the other cn the river Dee, and filed Old 
and New. | 

Old Aberdeen, or Aberdon, is enobled by being a 

'  biſhop's fee, tranſlated hither from Murtlake by king Da- 
vid L. in 1100. It has a large cathedral, called St. Ma- 
chabar, where was formerly a library, which was deſtroyed 
A. D. 1560. The windows were very remarkable for 

their painted glaſs. The King's — — ſo called from 

James IV. its patron, is a very neat, if not ſtately build- 
ing; it is governed by a primate or Wo, profeſſors in 
divinity, in civil law, and in phyſic; a ſub- principal, who 
is alſo profeſſor . a profeſſor of languages, 
and three others. e river Don, on which it is ſituated, 
is remarkable for its extraordinary plenty of ſalmon and 
perch. A mile ſouthward from hence, hes New Aberdeen, 
fituated at the mouth of the river Dee, as its name im- 
ports. Both theſe towns taken together, form one city, 
which ſurpaſſes all in the North of Scotland, for largeneſs 
and beauty. It ſtands in a fine air, being ſituated on three 

hills. 
built, moſtly of ſtone, and four ſtories high, with gardens 
or orchards behind them. The greateſt ornament to this 

city, is the Mareſchal college or academy, originally a 
Franciſcan friery, built by George Keith earl marſhal in 
1693, but enlarged and beautified ſince by the city, with 
ſeveral additional buildings. Meſſrs. Blackwell, father and 
ſon, were ſucceſſively principals, and writers of ſome emi- 
nence, the latter eſpecially, who was author of the The 
Life of Homer, the Court of Anguſtus, Mythology, &c. 
Colin Maclaurin was profeſſor in mathematics here, till 
he removed to Edinburgh. The preſent profeſſor of mathe- 

matics, is Mr. Stewart, well known for his Commentaries 
on Sir Ifaac Newton's treatiſes of curves. This is the ca- 
pital of the ſheriffdome, and the ſeat of the ſheriff for the 

trial of cauſes. 5 
of carl to an ancient branch of the family of Gordon, 
Sir George Gordon of Haddo, bart. being created carl of 
Aberdeen by Charles II. in the year 1682. It has a great 
revenue from its ſalmon fiſhery, produces excellent linnen, 
and has a very good manufacture of thread and worſted 
ſtockings, of which ſome are ſo fine, as to be fold from 

twenty to thirty ſhillings a pair; but the poor who knit 
them, think themſelves well. off, if they can earn three- 


perice ſterling a day by their labour. It has a great expor- 


tation for pickled pork, which has the reputation of bein 
the beft cured for lon wr ig of any in Europe; an 
on this account, the Dutch Eaſt India ſhips are moſtly 
Vvictualled with it. The neighbouring ſea, not 25 ſup- 
plies the inhabitants with great plenty of fiſh, but likewiſe 
reproaches them with negligence for confining themſelves 
to the ſalmon ſiſliery, while the Dutch are enriching them- 


7 


Its inhabitants are well bred, and the houſes well 


It is a royal burgh, and 3 the title 
y 


A B E. 


ſelves by the great quantities of herrings erd other f, 
they take on their coaſt. Here was formerdy a mint, as 


appears from filver coins with the inſcription, Urbs Aber- © 


dec, (till to be found in the cabinet of the curious. In 
the middle of the city is a ſpring, called the Aberdonian 
ſpaw, from its reſembling that in the biſhopric of Liege, 
both in taſte and quality. | 

ABERDE'ENSHIRE, S. {Aberdeen and Scyr, or $:yre, Sax. 
a portion er province,) a colinty in the middle diviſion 
of Scotland, is bounded on the S. with part of Angus 
and Mearns, or rather with the tzver Dee, and the Grandi 
bain mountains; on the N. W. by part of Bamffſhire; on 
the N. by part of Murray; on the E. by the German 
ocean; and or the W. by the river Spey, and part of 
Badenoch; being in length ſeventy-three, miles, accordin 
to Templeman, but according to Gibſ. Emden, in breadth 
twenty eight, and in area 1179 ſquare miles. The ſoil, 
when properly culti ated, will produce corn, particularly 
barley, rye, and oats in great plenty. The 4 
eſpecially the Pennian craigs, abound in eagles, and are 
covered with fir and oaks, .It has quarries of variegated 
marble, lime-ftone, and flate. Its rivers yield muſſels con- 
taining large pearls, of a tolerable good colour. 'The 

winters are much more gentle than could be expected. 
Here are ſprings of allum water, and veins of ftone from 
which allum boils. | 

ABERCRO'MBY, S. gives title to the Sandilands of Calder; 
Sandilands, laird of St. Manans, being created lord Aber- 
cromby by king Charles I. There was one Francis Aber- 
cromby, created lord Glaſsford by king James VII, 

ABDERDAU-CLE'DHEU, 8. (the haven of two ſwords, 
from aber, the mouth of a river, dau two, and Cleaben a 
fword, Brit.) The name of two nvers, which fall into 
Milford haven in Pembrokeſtire, almoſt in the ſame chan- 
nel, called in the Britiſh tongue Cleabeu, a (word, Gi 
sox's Camden, 754. | 

ABERDOY/UR, S. a {mall market town on the firth of Forth, 
in Fifeſhire, ſix miles from Dumferling, and three from 
Innerkything. | 

ABERDO'WE, S. a rectory in Radnorſhire, in the gift of 
the biſhop of St. David's. 

ABERE'CKA, S. a vicarage in Caernarvonſhire, in the gift 
of Robert Roberts, Ef , 


ABERFO RD, S. a mali market town m the weſt riding | 


of Yorkſhire, 210 miles from London, famous for pin- 
making, even in Camden's time. It is near a mile long, 
and ſtands on part of the great Roman way, which ap- 
pears as entire as if juſt made, though above 1700 years 
old. It has a market weekly, on Wedneiday. and four 
fairs for horſes and horned cattle; the firſt on the laſt Wed- 
neſday in April; the ſecond on the laſt bean fer May; 
the third, the firſt. Wedneſday after St. Luke's day; 
and the fourth, on the 18th of October. The vicarage is 
in the gift of Oriel college, Oxford. | 

ABERFRA'W, S. {aber a mouth; and Fraw a river's name,) 
a ſmall village in Angleſey, in North Wales, near New- 
burgh, formerly the royal ſeat of the kings of Gwynedh, 
or North Wales, who were thence ſtiled kings of Aber- 
fraw. The rectory is in the gift of the prince of Wales. 

ABERGAVE'NNY, or ABERGE'NNY, S. (the mouth or 
confluence of the river Gevenny, from Aber, a mouth, and 
Gevenny, Brit.) a large well built town in Monmouthſhire, 
receiving its name from the Govenni, which falls below 
it, into the Uſc. It carries on a conſiderable trade in 
flannels, gives the title of baron to the ancient family of 
Nevil, the firſt baron of England; has a fine ſtone bridge 
of fifteen arches, is governed by a bailiff, recorder, and 
twenty-ſeven burgeſſes; and has a weekly market on Tueſ- 
day, and two fairs; the one the 14th of May, and the 
other the firſt Tueſday after Trinity-Sunday. It is diſtant 
from London 111 computed, and. 142 meaſured miles. 

ABEER-GWA'IN, { Aber, Brit. a mouth, and Gwain, the 
name of a river,) a town ſeated on a ſteep rock, near St. 
David's, in Pembrokeſhire ; called likewiſe Fi/card, from 
a ſiſhery there. | 

ABE R-GWITLLV, S. { Aber, the mouth, Brit. and Gvilly,) 
the name of a priory, or collegiate in Caermarthenſhire, 
tranſlated afterwards to Brecknock, by Henry VIII. Gis- 
sox's Camden, 705. 

A'BER-HO'NDY, { Aber, a confluence, and Hondy, Brit.) 
the Britiſh name for the town of Brecknock, from the con- 
fluence of the rivers Hondy and Uſk. Gisson's Cam- 

den, P: Og. | 

ABERI Sr Wirk. or ABER-YSTWITH, S. { Aber a mouth, 
and 7fwith, Brit.) a market-town of Cardiganſhire, in South 
Wales, built on the mouth of the Teivi, on the ſca ſliore; 
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the moſt E. of the whole county; it is, indeed dark 


and ſmoaky ; on which account, and their proximity to the 


lead-mines, the complexion of its inhabitants is very dark 


warthy. It is a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, 
— -4 drives a — trade in lead aad fiſh, has a 
tolerable market for corn and wool on Mondays, and two 
fairs, one on the Monday betore Eaſter, the other the 18th 
of December. Notwithitanding its populouineſs, it has no 
pariſh chufch. Its diſtance from London is 119 miles, ac- 
cording to CoorE's Dictionary, but 146 computed, or. 229 
meaſured miles according to DYCHE. | | 
ABER-KY/NWY, S. (from aber, Brit. a mouth and 4y»wy,) 


a place in Caernarvonſhire, famous for a memorable battle 


ought in 880, between Aparawd, prince of Ngrth Wales, 
aud Earp Walthir, 1. e. Red Haird, king ofthe Saxons ; 
called by the Engliſh, Eadred duke of Mercia; rein the 
former obtained a compleat victory, and after, drove 
the Saxons quite out of Wales. G1B50Nn's Campgen, p. 
| 802, B03. . : 4, | 

ABERLE/MNO, 8. (from ater, Brit. a mouth, and /emao, 
the name of a river,) in Angus-ſhire, in Scotland, where 
is a croſs erected upon ſome of the Danes killed there, 
with ſome antique pictures and letters upon it. In the 
river from whence it derives its name, are 5 ſome of 
which are fo fine and large, that they may be compared to 
the oriental. G1Bson's Camden, p. 1256. 

A BERLV-H ILL, S. a hill about ſeven miles from Teme- 
bury, called the Woodbury-hill, in Worceſterſhire; near 
the top of which ſtands Abberley-lodge, the ſeat of a 
branch of the family of the Walſhes, deſcended from Sir 
Henry le Walſh, knt. in the time of Henry III. but extinct 
by the death of William Walſh, eſq. who was unmarned. 


 ABERLO'UR, S. a ſmall place in the Elgin, in Scotland. 


ABERLOW R, S. a pariſh in Buquhan, in Scotland, noted 
for a place called in their language, Leachel beandich, or 
the bleſſed chapel, from a monument of ſtones which ſtood 
there, but is now demoliſhed. Gipson's Camden, p. 
1266. For further informations concerning the original 
and defigu of theſe monuments, ſee the article Auchix- 
COCHTIE. 


ABER-ME'NEW, 8. {aber mouth, and menen ſmall, Brit.) 


the Britiſh name for the iſle of Angleſea, called fo from its 


being ſeparated by a ſtraight, or narrow fea from the main- 
. land. 9 
AB'/ERTON, S. See AnrntRTON. | | 
ABERR/ANCE, or ABERRANCY, S. (aberro, Lat. to 
wander from the right way,) a deviation from the truth; 
whether an error, miſtake, or falſe opinion. This ſecond 
nature would alter the craſis of his underſtanding, and 
render it as obnoxious to aberrancies, as now.” GLANV. 
Scepſis ſcientif. c. 16. They affect no man any further 
« than he deſerts his reaſon, or complies with their 4ber- 
e rancies.” Brown's vulg. Err. b. iv. c. 3. 


Is 


ABRER'RANT, part. (aberrans, Lat. wandering) deviating 


from the right or known way. 
ABERRA”TION, S. Caberratio, Lat. a going out of the 
way,) the act of departing from the common track. 
There is no hereſy in ſuch an aberration.” GLANVILLE'S 
Scep. ſcient. c. 11 
ABERRA'”TION, S. in aſtronomy, a ſmall apparent motion 
of the fixed ſtars, diſcovered by D. Bradley, owing to the 


progreſſive motion of light, and the ſenſible proportion, 


Which the velocity thereof bears to the velocyy of the an- 
nual motion of the earth. Theſe ſmall ecliptic motions of 
the ſtars occaſion their declinations, and their diſtances from 
the poles of the world, to vary twenty minutes and a half 
on one fide or the other. Now this could not proceed 
from refra&tion, becauſe it was obſerved likewiſe of the 
ſtars near the zenith, where there is no refraction. Nor 
could it reſult from any nutation in the earth's axis, for 

chat would make the equal diſtances of ſtars, on oppoſite 
ſides of the pole unequal, which never happened during 

the obſervation, Neither could this be a paralactic motion 
of the, earth, as appears from the demonſtration of this 
phznomenon, It muſt therefore proceed ſolely from the 
velocity of light, bearing a ſenſible proportion to the an- 
nual motion of the earth. Hence we may be able to com- 


pute the true velocity of light, and to demonſtrate the 
motion of the earth, according 


to the - 

_—_ - 90 o the coperuican hypo 
ARE'RRING, part. (from 'aberr,) deviating, anderi 

from the e 6 ws N 


b * Aberring ſeveral ways from the true an 
. © juſt compute.” Brown's vulg. Err. b. iv. c. 12. 


ABF/SSED; adj. (abaiffer, Fr.) humbled, or cat down. 
BAILEVYV. Now obſolete. 


ABE'STA, (aradb.) .in Perſian antiquity, one of the ſacred 
books of the Magi, aſcribed to Zoroaſter their founder, 


— 


AB G 


and is a comment on two others, named gend and pa- 
end. 


To ABE'T, v. a. (betan, Sax. boten, O. E. to kindle or 


blow up, in the ſame manner as a fire,) to ſupport, or help. 


„Abet, that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate,” Segns. Fairy Q. 
b. 1, * Men lay fo great ſtreſs upon their being of right 
opinions, and their eagerneſs of abetting them“ Decay 
. of Pigty. It is well known they abetied both parties in 
„ the civil war.“ App. Freehold. No. 28, 

To ABE'TT, v. a. in law; to aid, incite, adviſe, encourage, 
or {et another on. | : 

ABET'MENT, S. (from abet) the act of abetting, or ſeting 

another on, either by command, advice, or ance, _ 

ABE'TTER, or ABE TT OR, S. (from aber) the perſon who 
cncomrages, fipports or ſtirs up. Whilſt this fin of calumny 
„has two ſuch potent abettors.” Govern. of the Tongue. 

_ « Ought to fink into the minds of thoſe who are their ab- 
bettors.” Freehold. No. 50. 

ABETT'OR, S. (from abet) in law, one who inſtigates, encou- 
rages, or ſets another on to the committing ſomethin g criminal ; 
or aſſiſts in the performance of it. The abettors of murder, 

in ſome caſes, are taken as principals, in others as acceſ- 
ſaries; their preſence or abſence at the time of committin 
the fact, making the difference.” 1 Inſt. 475 Staundf. P. 
c. 103. There are abettors in, felony, but none in trea- 
fon; becauſe the law eſteems all thoſe who are concerned 
in treaſon, as principals. : | 

ABEVA'CUATION, S. {ab from, and evacuatio an evacua- 
tion) a partial evacuation. Seldom uſed. „ 

ABEY'ANCE, S. (bayer, Fr. to gape after, to expect, or 
long for,) in law, a thing not in poſſeſſion, but in expecta- 

tion. It is a fixed principle 0 our law, that there is a 
« fee ſimple of all land in ſomebody, or elſe in abeyance; 
«« that is to ſay, though at preſent it be in no man, yet in 
% expetancy, tis belonging to him, who is next to enjoy 
« the ſame.” 1. Inſt. 342. 3 

A“ BEX, or HA'BASH, S. a narrow tract or flip of land, 
extending itſelf along the Weſtern or African ſhores of the 

Red ſea, formerly a part of Upper Ethiopia, and ſubject to 
its emperor, but ſince conquered by the Turks, who have 
ſeized on all its bays and ports. It is commonly divided 
into two parts; the northern of which is termed a begler- 

bergate, whoſe governor reſides at Swaken; the ſouthern 

reaches quite to the extremity, including the kingdom of 
| Dancali. Both parts labour under great ſcarcity of water, 
and other neceſſaries of life. The air is ſultry, and very 
unwholeſome. The inhabitants are a mixture of Turks, 
Arabs, Caffres, Ethiopians, and Egyptians. There are 
many iſlands oppoſite the coaſt, which are ſcarce worth 

F excepting Swakin, where is a pearl fiſhery. 

A'BEZ, S. (yx, an egg, or muddy, xa, batzez, Heb.) 
the name of a city in the tribe of Iſſachar, mentioned 2 
Kings xvill. 2. 

To AB'GREGATE, v. ac. (from ab, and grege, Lat. from 
the flock,) to ſeparate or ſend out from the flock. Bat- 

. LEY. A word of no authority. 


| ABGREGA'TION, S. (abgregate,) the act of ſeparation, 


or parting of one part of a flock or company from another. 
Dycaxt. Not uſed. | | 

ABHE R, HA BAR, or EB HER, S. a city of Perſian-Irak, 
or ancient Parthia, in Ajia, which though conſiſting only 
of 2500 houſes, could not be paſſed through in leis than 
half an hour, by a man on horſeback. This prodigious 
extent, 15 owing to the dimenſions of the 2 with 
which every houſe is furniſhed. Its fituation is delightful, * 
its ar wholeſome, its ſoil fertile, and its buildings — 
It is governed by a deroga, and the language of its inha- 
bitants I. Lat. 36 deg. 14 mid. N. long. 50 deg. 
59 min. E. 2 Eh | 

ABl“ A, S. (ax, Heb. God my father; from tax, atah 
father, and 7, iab, which denotes the divine effence, or 
exiſtence ; and properly the neceſſary exiſtence of the deity) 
a proper name of ſeveral perſonages in ſcripture. Toe 
courſe of Abia, mentioned Luke i. 5. The deſcendants of 
Aaron multiplying to ſuch a degree, that they could not 
all do duty'in the temple at once, David divided them 
into twenty-four courſes, who miniſtred weekly in their 
turns; and Abia, the courſe to which Zechariah belonged, 
was the eighth in David's regulation: 

To ABHO R, v. 4. (abhorreo, Lat. to deteſt,) to reie& 
with a ſtrong and forcible averſion; to hate, or deteſf to- 


great extremity. A church of England man abhors the 
* humours of the age.“ SwirT. | 


ABHOR RENCE, or ABHOR'RENCY, S. (from 43er, 


a paſſion of the mind, ariſing from the contemplation of 
any thing that appears entirely diſagreeable, extremely 
vicious, and worthy of its greateſt hatred. * It draws 


— «c upon 


* 


ABI 
, ypon him the juſt and univerſal hatred and abborrence to 


« all men here.” SouTH. . 
ABHO RRENT, part. (from ab her) affected with abhorrence 
or averſion, „ he would. abhorrent turn.” Tnoursox's 
Summer 310. When uſed with from or to, but eſpecially 
the former, it implies, a thing by no means compatible, 
or highly inconſiſtent with; as ** ſo abhorrent from the vul- 
ar, that they would as ſoon believe.” GLanviLLE's Scep. 
Sent « Abhorrent to your function, and your breeding,” 
Da vp. Don. Sebaſt. oF off 
ABHO'/RRER, S. (from abhor) one who abhors, or exerciſes 
the paſſion of abhorrence. © By the known abbhorrors of 
epiſcopacy.” SwirT's Exam. No. 21. 8 
ABL ATI, S. (wan Heb. the will of the Lord, from Nax he 
willed, and 7 the Lord) the ſon of Samuel the prophet. 
ABVATHAR, S. (Gra Heb. excellent father, of 3x a fa- 
ther, and I excellent, or a remnant) the father of Abi- 
melech, high prieſt in David's reign, 1 Chron. xvii. 16. 
% From whom he received the ſhew-bread.” Mark ii. 26. 
Likewiſe another, the fon of Abimelech, who fled to David 
after the laughter at-Nob, and was depoſed by Solomon. 
ABIB, S. (23x Heb. a ripe ear of corn) the firſt month of 
the ecclefiaſfical year among the Jews, anſwering to part of 
our March and April, and derives its name from the corn's 
being ripe in this month, in Judea : it was at firſt called 
Ni/an, which before the Iſraelites left Egypt, was counted 
the ſeventh ; but afterwards, by the expreſs command of 
the Deity reckoned for the firſt in the church account. Tizri 
which was the firſt in the civil year, fell out about autumn, 
and was ſuppoſed not only to be the beginning of the year, 
but according to ſeveral learned men, of the world too. 
On the fourteenth of 46:5 the paſſover was commanded to 
be killed. | 
ABID, (præter. of abide) ſcarce ever to be met with, un- 
leſs in the following ſentence of Woowarp, Let. I. It 
« muſt be allowed a fair preſumption in favour of the truth 
* of my doctrines that they have abid a very rigorous teſt.” 
To ABI DE, v. . (abode or abid. præt. from abidan. Sax. 
to ſtay.) to ſtay or remain in a place. Let thy ſervant 
« abide, inſtead of the lad.“ Genel. xliv. 33. It ſignifies fi- 
guratively to endure, or to po, as they little 
« know how dearly I abize that boaſt fo vain.” MILr. 
Parad. Loft. To remain in the ſame ſtate, without altera- 
tion- ** Which cannot be moved, but ab:4ch for ever,” 
- Pſalm cxxxv. 1. To diflike Vaying with, or to have a 
great averſion to; Thou canſt not abide Tiridates.“ Stp- 
NEY, b. ii. In the firſt of theſe ſenſes it is uſed with the 
particle 2vizh before a perſon, and the particle at before 
the name of a place; as Abide with me, Gen. xxix. 19. 
«© While I abode at Geſhur,“ 2 Sam. xv. 8. When followed 
with by, it fignifies to ſtand by, confide in, or rely upon; 
as, to abide by his teſtimony; to abide by his own ſkill, is 
to rely upon them: To abide by a man is to ſtand by, or 
ſupport him. Put theſe expreſſions, as Johnſon obſerves, 
ate ſomewhat low, and, if tolerable in converſation, ſhould 
never be adopted in compoſition. It ſignifies to refrain; or 
fuffer, both in Chaucer and in the following, He ſtill 
« calamitous conftraint abides. Pope's Odyſſ. IV. 750. 
To ABIDE, v. a. to wait for, expect, or await. * Where 
« many ſrilful leeches him abide.” Fairy Q. b. I. c. v. 
flan. 17. Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity.” 
Syares. Hen. VI. “ Bonds and affiftions abide me.” Acts 


XX, 23 


ABL DER, S. (from abide) a perſon who lives or dwells in 


a place. This word hardly ever occurs. 


ABT DING, S. (from abode) a permanent ſtate; continuance. 


« Our days are as a ſhadow and there is none abiding.” 
1 Chron. x#ix. 15. ** Nothing in that place can conſiſt or 
« have abiding.” RALEICn's Hiſt. of the World. : 
ABFDING, part: (from abide continuing, dwelling. 
% Baalam ſaw Ifracl abiding in his tents.” Numb. xx1x. 2. 
Fixed to any particular place, or ſettled for any ſpace of 
time. There were ſhepherds abiding in the field, Luke 
ii. 8.  Figuratively applied to doctrine, it denotes its mak- 
ing laſting impreſſions on the mind.“ Ye have not his 
« word aiding in you.” John v. 38. A fixed or permanent 
Gaim to. No murderer hath eternal life abiding.” 1 John 
1 
ABJECT „ adj. (abjeftus, Lat. thrown away, as of no value) 
when ſpoken of perſons; mean, low, and worthleſs ; when 
applied to things and actions; contemptible, \- baſe, and 
deſpicable: when uſed of condition, miſerable, forlorn, 
and wretched. * Baſe and a ie flatterers.” Appis. Whig 
Examiner. The rapine is 6 abjet and profane.“ Da Yb. 
The loweſt pitch of abje# fortune.” MIL r. Sampſ. 
AB/JECT, S. (from abjectus Lat.) a perſon, who, with reſpect 
to his circumſtances is in the extremities of poverty; with 
reſpect to his reputation, in the greateſt infamy; with reſpect 


* 


„ 


| 


ABI 


to his principles, in the loweſt abyſs of baſeneſs; and with 
reſpe& to his expectations, vcid- of hope, and abandoned 
to deſpair. * Yea the acc gathered themſelves againſt 
% me.” Pſalm, xxxv. 15. | 


To ABJEC'T, v. a. (abyicio, Lat. to caſt away) to put, or 


caſt away; to reject with diſdain, ſcorn, or contempt: 
Dycns. To throw away: FJounson. A word ſeldom 
' Uſed. 

ABJE/CTEDNESS, S. (from a4je# and N. S. a Gothic ter- 


mination) the ſtate or condition of an abject perſon. © Sunk 


„% himſelf to the bottom of abje#eadne/s,” BO YE. 

ABJE'CTION, A'BJEC'TNES>S, S. (abje#io, Lat.) a baſe, 

ſervile, mean diſpoſition of mind. “ Servility and abje#- 
«6. 2/5 of humour, is implicity involved in the charge of 
, lying.” Government of the tongue. The juſt medi- 
um of this caſe hes betwixt the pride and the a Hie, 
- © the true extremes.” L'EsTRANnGE. 

AB'JECTEY, adv. (from abje# and y of lic Sax. ſignifying 
manner in a mean, baſe, ſervile, contemptible, or deſpicable 
ſtate. : 

ABVEL, S. (5w2x Heb. God my father; from ag abba, 
father, and 5x el, God, which comes from N ai, he hath 
enlightened with his beams; in alluſion to which Chritt 
ſtiles himſelf N the irradiator, or light of the world) the fon 
of Seror, 1 Sam. 1x. 1, the father of Her, 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 
and likewiſe the proper name of a great hero, mentioned 
+ Chron. vii, 29, —and ix. 35. | - 

ABIE'NA, S. (abes, Lat. to go out) a goddeſs, who. was 
ſuppoſed by the Romans to preſide over adult perſons, in 

their going abroad, and to make their departure either proſ- 
perous or unſucceſsful. See Aztona. 


| A'BIES, S. (Lat.) the fir-tree. See Fir. 


ABIEZERI TE, adj. (a patronymic from Abiezer) the de- 
ſcendant or partizan of Abiezer ; that pertaineth to Joaſh 
the Abiexerite.“ Judg. vi. 11. 

ABIE“Z ER, S. (mn Heb. the father's help, from 5x ab, 
a father and My 7zezer help) called the Annethothite; one 
of the thirty champions of David, mentioned, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 27. S 

ABIGRA'SSO, a ſmall town of the Milaneſe in upper Italy. 
Lat. 45 deg. 20 min. N. long. 9 deg. 24 min. E. 

AB/IGAIL, 8. (an Heb. the father's joy, from 3x as, 

a a father, and 52 gail, joy) the wife of Nabal in Maon, 
who died about 2941- A. M, a woman as remarkable for the 
goodneſs of her underſtanding, as the charms of her per- 

- fon: Hearing that her huſband had refuſed the meſſengers of 
David, who came to beg a ſupply from him; and tearing 
the conſequences of his churliſh behaviour, ſhe went, un- 
known to him, with a preſent to David, who was fo pleaſed 

with the manner in which ſflie behaved, the beauties of her 
perſon, and the charms of her eloquence, that he was not 
only induced to connive at the affront he had received from 
her huſband, but upon Nabal's dying a few days after, ſent 
for her and made her his wife, 1 Sam. xxv. to the 42 ver. 

ABIG'EUS, S. (abigo, Lat. to drive away) See ABacTos. 

ABTVHU, S. (NW.AN Heb. he is my father, from ad a6 fa- 
ther * my, and NM he is) the ſon of Aaron who in con- 


junction with Nadab was deſtroyed by fire from the lord, 


for offering ſtrange fire in ſacriſice. Exod. vi. 8. xxviu. 1. 
© Chron. vi. 3. xxiv. 1. and: Lev. x. 1. 

ABILITY, (habilice Fr. from abal, Sax. power) in the 
ſingular number; power requiſite to the performance of any 
thing, whether 1t require wealth, underſtanding, or ſtrength. 
„They gave after their abi/zzty.” 'EzRA ii. 69. © Such as 
had abiliiy in them to ſtand in the king's palace.” Dan. i. 4. 
The plural, Abilities, generally ſignify the powers of 
the mind. Wherever we fnd our abilities too weak for 
„the performance.“ Rocrrs's Sermons. 

ABIM'ELECH, S. (Ph; aN Heb. my father the king, from 

VI abi, my father, and h melech, a king) a king of 
Gerar, in the country of the Philiſtines, about the year of 
the world 2086, famous for his detention of Sarah, Abra- 
ham's. wife; the dream wherein he was informed by God 
that ſhe was not the ſiſter, as ſhe had called herſelf, but the 
wite of Abraham ; his reſtoring ker, and having the curſe of 
ſterility removed from his family on that account; the 
league he made with Abraham ; and the envy he ſhewed, when 
the patriarch's circumſtances were flouriſhing and his ſtrength 

- formidable. He was likewiſe, if there was not another king 
of the ſame name, a ſecond time deceived in the ſame manner 
by Iſaac, to avoid the fame danger. What makes it very 
er rag: this was but one perſon, 3s that he feems to 

ave been in no danger from Rebekah's beauty himſeif, 
but to have been rather timorous for the. behavicur of his 
ſubjects, Who were naturally of an amorous diſpoſition : 
For, ſays he, „of ea ſurety the is thy «wife; and, how 
„ ſayelt thou, ſhe is my ier! What is this thou haſt done 
65 10 
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ABI 


« to us? One of the people might lightly have lain with th 


«« wiſe, and thou ſhouldeſt have brought guiltineſs upon us.“ 
For if it may be ſuppoſed that Iſaac was at that time eighty 
years old ; and that Abimelech was married before Iſaac 
was born; he muſt, at this time, have been at leaſt a hun- 
dred years. Which is no ways improbable, if we recollect 
that Abraham lived 175, and Iſaac 180 years. And theſe 
itted, the reaſon whi 1 
Oo well-as the danger Rebekah was in from his people 
only, ſeems to appear in a very ſtrong light, Gen. XX. Xxi. 
i. xxxiv. | 
BIN TE TTE adj. (ab, from, inteſlatus, Lat. one who 
leaves no will behind him) in civil law, a perſon who in- 
herits the eſtate of one who N without a will, though 
a power of making one. BAR ROw-., JOHNSON. 
ie TON. ABINGDON, or AB'ENDON, S. (ab- 
ban, Sax. an abbey ; and dune a mountain, or open plain) 
a ſmall town on the Ouſe in Berkſhire, formerly called 
Sheoveſham by the Anglo-Saxons. But Cilla, king of the 
Weſt Saxons, building an abbey here in 67 75 it changed its 
name to Abbandun; which it derived from the abbey, 
and its ſituation, (that is, Ong the book of Aben- 
don) upon the plain of an hill. Here William the Con- 
queror kept his court, anno 1084, and left his ſon Henry 
to be educated. It is a free-borough and town incorporate, 
conſiſting of a mayor, two bailifts, nine aldermen, and has 
a power of electing nineteen more. It has alfo a high- 
| ſteward, recorder, and town-clerk; ſends one member to 


r has a charity-ſchool, two almſhouſes, and a 


ſchool founded by Mr. Royſe, in 1563. Its weekly 
markets are on Monday and Friday; its fairs, the firſt Mon- 
day in Lent, the 2oth of June, the 19th of September, and 
the 11th of December. It gives the title of earl to a 
younger branch of the family of Berties, dukes of Ancaſter, 
which title was firſt conferred on James Bertie, lord Noris, 
of Rycot, in the the thirty-fourth year of King Charles I. 
It has a handſome market-houſe of Afhler-work, built on 
lofty pillars, with a large hall of free-ſtone above, in which 
the county aſſizes are held. The ſtreets are well paved; 
and the trade of the inhabitants conſiſts chiefly in malt, of 
which they ſend vaſt quantities in barges to London, from 
whence it is diſtant by water 150 miles, and by land 55. 
AB'/INGTON, S. the name of a family, at Henlip, in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, remarkable for the apprehending of Garnet and 
Oldcorn, two eminent jeſuits, concerned in the gun-pow- 
der- plot; who, after many days ſearch, were found in a 
cavity of a wall over a chimney. In the ſame houſe was 
written the remarkable letter to lord Mounteagle, by Mrs. 
ABINGTON, his fiſter, who was the means of diſcovering 
that horrible deſign. G1Bs. Cambden, p. 622. 
AB/ING'TON, S. i name of a rectory in Cambridgeſhire, in 
the gift of John Pigot, * of a vicarage in Northampton- 
ſhire, in the gift of Mr. Thirſby ; and of a neat town of 
Philadelphia-county in Penſilvania, America. 
AB/INGTON Macx a, S. (Great Abington) a vicarage in 
Cambridgeſhire, in the gift of Mr. Weſterne. | 
AB'INGTON, Pazva (Little Abington) a vicarage in the 
ſame county in the gift of the biſhop of Ely. | 
ABI'SHAG (aw»2x Heb. the father's error; of ZN ab, a fa- 
ther, and au Saggah, an error) a young virgin; a Shu- 
namite, of remarkable beauty, choſen to cheriſh David and 
adminiſter to him in his old age; not as a concubine, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the term, but con- 
ſiſtent with the preſervation of her chaſtity; ſince the ſcrip- 
ture informs us, * That the damſel was very fair, and che- 
« riſhed the 1 


« ber nat. 1 Kings, 1. to 4 v. 


 ABISHAI, S. Ca, Heb. my father's reward; from „AN 


abi, my father, and »w ai, a reward) the brother of Jo- 
ab, the ſon of Zeruiah, and one of David's thirty cham- 


Pions, who, in company with two others, of which he was 


the chief, attacked a body of three hundred men and flew 
them, 2 Sam. xxii. 18, 19. 1 Chron. xi. 20, 21. 
ABISH'ERING, ABISHER'SING, S. / Be/cheatzen, Teut. 
to fine) in antient grants, and charters, is a liberty or free- 
dom to be quit of amerciaments; and alſo to have the forfeiture 
of others, within one's fee. RasTar's Abr. CHAMBERS. 
ABISSI'NEA. See ABrs5s1N1A. 8 . 
Any ob 2 ee BariLey from Chauc. 
4 „ S. (avitio, Lat.) going away, dying. BaiLlsty. 
ABT UL, S. a ſmall vill A in the * of Beira, 
= Cog Lat. 40 p 20 min. N. long. 17 dep. 10 
n. E. | | 
ABJURA'TION S. {abjuratio, Lat.) in a general ſenſe, is 
the at of cenying, or renouncing a thing with an oath; 
among the antient Romans it fignified the den ing of a debt, 
or depoſite by a falſe oath: but, more particala 


ch Abimelech aſſigus for his conti- 


and adminiſtred to him; but the king &nexv | 


ry, a folemn 


. 


recantation or renunciation of ſome perſon, doctriue, or 
thing. All perſons, admitted into any office, muſt tab“ 
the teſt, which is an abzuratio: of ſome doErines of the 
„ church of Rome.” AyLirre's Parergon. 


' Oath of ABJURA”TION, taken by all that are matriculated 


in univerſities, admitted to ſcholarſhips, fellowſhips, holy 
orders, &c. is renouncing u oath any title or claim of 
the pretender, or any of his deſcendants to this crown, 
and denying ever to ſerve him in the capacity of a ſubject. 
In law, it lignifies a ſworn baniſhment for ever: for an- 
e if a man had committed felony, and fled to fome 
church or church-yard, he could not be taken thence and 
tried ; but, on confeſſion of his crime to the juſtice or coro- 
ner, he was admitted to his oath of aljuring the kingdom. 
After which, a croſs was given him, which he was to carry 
in his hand through the highways, till he was got out of 
the king's dominions. But, by ſtat. xxi Jac. I. all uſe of 
ſanctuaries being taken away, this kind of abjuration ceaſed. 
STAUNDF. P. C. lib. II. cap. 40. 2 Inſtit. 629. Stat. 
22. Hen. VIII. 

To ABJU'RE, v. a. Cabjurer, Fr. of abjurare, Lat.) to 
quit or abandon, in alluſion to the neceflicy they were under 
to quit the realm, who had taken the oath abovementioned; 
to caſt off, and to have no commerce with; « To abjure for 
ever the ſociety of men.” SuaK ES. Midſum. Night's 
Dream.“ No man, that hath not abjzred his reaſon.” 
Harte, To retract, renounce, or recant an opinion upon 
oath, Jounsov. 

ABKET”TLEBY, S. a rectory in Leiceſterſhire, in the gift 
of Mr. John Perkins. 

ABLA'DIUM, S. corn moved and reaped. Obſolete, from 
BaiLey. | 
AB'LAC, S. a ſmall river in Swabia which falls into the 
Danube. . 
To ABLAC'TATE, v. a. {abla#o, Lat. of ab, from; and lac, 
milk) to wean from the breaſt; and, by metaphor, to 

leave off a thing. Seldom uſed. Jonxson, Dycue. 

ABLACTA'TION, S. (from abla#as, Lat.) the act of 
weaning a child ; metaphorically, the quitting of an invete- 
rate habit. BaAILI EY, Dycxe. A word of no authority. 

ABLACTA'TION, S. in antient gardening, a method of en- 

rafting, wherein the cyon of one tree, being united to the 

ock of another, 1s at laſt cut off, and as it were, weaned 
from its mother tree. In modern gardening, it is called 
inarching, or grafting by approach, which is practicable 
only, when the two trees are ſo ncar, that the cyon of one 
may be applied to the ſtock of another, without cutting off. 
Hence it is ſeldom practiſed but on plants which grow in 
caſes, fuch as oranges, lemons, and pomegranate trees ; 
vines, Jaſmins, &c. In England, the proper ſeaſon for 
this operation is in April, which is performed in this man- 
ner; the rind and wood both of the branch intended for the 
graft, and the ftock, on which it is to be engrafted, are 
pared away the length of three or four inches, which parts 
being tied cloſe together, are covered with clay, or _ 
wax. When they are well incorporated, the head of the 
ſtock is cut off tur inches above the binding; and, the 
ſpring following, the ſame is done to the graft, leaving the 
ſtock to ſhift by itſelf. Dycuz, Cnauzzxs, Jouxsox. 

AB'LAI, S. a country of Great Tartary. f 

A BLANCO URT. S. See PERRor. 

ABLA'QUE, S. (a. lague, or la foy ablaque, Fr.) the Ardaſſine 
filk, fo called by the French, which comes from Perſia, by 
way of Smyrna. It is very fine and ſcarcely inferior to 

the Sourbaſtis; but, notwithſtanding, little uſed in the 
filk manufactures at Lyons and Tours, becauſe it will not 
bear hot water in the winding. PosTLETHWAITE. 


 ABLAQUEA'TION, 8. {ablaqueatio, Lat. of ab, from, 


and /acus, a ditch) in gardening, the digging away the 
mould, or opening the earth at the roots of trees, that the 
ſun, air, and rain may operate upon them, and thereby 
recover their loſt and improve their preſent fecundity. This 
is generally performed in January, Uncover as yet roots of 
„trees, where ablaqueation is neceſſary.“T EveLyn's Ka- 
lendar. 
ABLA'TION, S. [(atlatio, Lat.) the act of taking away; di- 
7 2 
minution or making leſs. DYcas, Bailey, Joaxson. 
AB'LATIVE, adj. (ablativus, Lat. taking away) in La- 
tin grammar, is the fixth and laſt caſe of nouns and par- 
| ticiples. It is peculiar to the Latin, and from thence ſtiled 
by ſome the Latin caſe. Priſcian calls it the comparative 
caſe, becauſe it is uſed in comparing, and follows an ad- 
jective of the comparative degree. It may properly be ſaid 
to be only a ſuper-numerary caſe, or a ſupplement to the 
other five; and was not invented to 1 any relation of 
itſelf, but to be Py to ſome prepoſitions, as the others 
| were 
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were not ſufficient to expreſs all the relations which things 
have to one another ; hence ariſes the grammatical maxim 
that every ablative is governed by a prepoſition, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood. In the plural number it is entirely 
wanting, becauſe the termination of the dative, and the ab- 
lative in that number, is always the ſame. See the article 
Cas. This caſe is oppoſed to the dative, becauſe that im- 
plies the action of giving, but the ablative that of Wong 
away. In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no mark to di - 
tinguiſh the ablative, and we only uſe the term in allaſion 
to the Latin. Thus in this ſentence; ** he ſpoke much / 
.. ** the magnitude / the city.” We. ſay the words, of 7he 
magnitude, are the ablative, and of the city, the genitive, be- 
cauſe they would be rendered by thoſe two caſes, if we 
_ tranſlated the ſentence into Latin. Of man's firſt diſobe- 
* dience, and the fruit of that forbidden tree.” Parad. Loſt. 
b. 1. , * Of man's firſt difobedience,” or of the firſt diſobe- 
dience of man, may, in the ſame manner, be termed the 
ablative; and of that forbidden tree, the genitive. 
ABLE, adi. Cabal. Sax. ſtrength, power, or fortitude) in- 
dued with, or kaving power. Ever learning, and never 
„ able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 2 Tim, ii. 
7. Sufficient; from a child thou haſt/known the holy 
4 ſcriptures, which are alle to make thee wiſe.” 2 Tim. 
ul. 15. By metaphor it ſignifies great powers; ariſing from 
— Bun wealth, or intereſt; He was not afraid 
« of an able man, as Lewis the eleventh was: but contra- 
_ ** riwite, was ſerved by the nile men that were to be found.” 
Bacox's Hen. VII. When it is joined with for, it ſignifies 
qualified; as ** able for utterance,” Wilkins Math. Mag. 
To ABLE, v. a. to endue with ſufficient power. See Ex a- 
- BLE. | JOHNSON. | 
A'BLE-BO'DIED, adj. (compounded of able and body) 
ſtrong in body; Many able-bodied clergymen.” SwirT's 
Arg. again a ol. Chrift. | 
AB'LEB, S. a count of Dublin, and father of Sitric, king of 
that city, He lived about the year 1012. 
ABLEC “II., S. (from al, and lego Lat. to chooſe) in Roman 
antiquities, a ſelect body of ſoldiers choſen out of the extra- 
ordinary. 


To AB'LEGATE, v. a. (ablego, Lat.) to ſend abroad upon 


an embaſſy or other employment; figuratively, to ſend a 
- perſon out of the way, that one is weary of. Drcar, 
Jonxsox. 
ABLEGA'TION, S. (from ablegate) the act of ſending, or 

the Nate of a perſon ſent abroad, or out of the way. 
ABLE'GMINA, S. (of 43, from, and lego to chooſe) in 
Roman antiquities, choice parts of the entrails of victims. 
A'BLENESS, S. (from able and the Gothic termination NS.) 
. ſufficient power or capacity to do a thing; ability of mind or 
body; that nation doth fo excel, both for comelineſs and 
d gbleng/5, that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, 


„ ſome to rive, ſome to learn, ſome to behold,” Sipx E. 


AB'LEPSY, S. (-i, Gr. not ſeeing) want of fight, 
natural blindneſs; and &guratively, inadvertance, unad- 
viſcedneſs, or raſhneſs. A word not in uſe. 


ABLIG/ ABON,. S. a flower, called by botaniſts, Narciſſus, or | 


the White Daffodil. 


To A'BLIGATE, v. a. (abligo, Lat. of -ab, from, and lige 


to tie) to bind or tie, up from. A word ſcarce ever: uſed. 
„ Jozin sow. | ; 


ABLIGURU TION: (alfigaritio; Lat.) a waſteful, extrava- 


gant, or prodigal ſpending a man's eſtale, in rioting - or 


- gluttony. Dreh, Bailey, Jonxsgx. Wants authority. 
AbLI1'S, S. (pronounced Zuyb/ee,), a ſmall town near Chartres 
in France. A bat dt ing 
To AB'LOCATE, wa. (eco, Lat.) to let out to hire; 
appropriated to one, WhO has hized himſelf, CaLxIN's Lex. 
Jur. ſon xs. . 1 ili vain bin 
ABLOCA/TION, S. (from alecate the act of letting out 
ta hire. n Jeet hong fol 4 1 
ABLOYE, S. a ſmall place in Tartary in Europe. Lat. 46 deg. 
50 min. N. long. 33 deg. 15 min. E. 4 1 
ABLU'DE, v. a. (atluds, Lat.) to be unlike. Jonxsx. 
ABLUENT. adj. (ablus, Lat. to.waſh off or away) that 
which waſhes clean, or has the 2 of cleanſing. Alluent 
- medicines, are ſuch: as dilute, diſſolve, and carry off, the 
acrimonious and ſtimulating ſalts lodged in any part of the 
body; eſpecially the ſtomach and inteſtines ; ſuch are ptiſans, 
wheys, and juleps; but they are better known by the name 
to which we reter, i. e. ABSTERGENTS, 
ABLU'TION, S. Cablutio, Lat.) the act of cleanſing, or 
wWaſhing clean; there is a natural analogy between the 
„ ablution of the body, and the purification of the ſoul,” 
+. Tayior's Worthy Commun, What is left after the act of 
3*waſhing ; as © the pious trains are cleanſed, and caſt th' ab- 
* Jutions in the main.“ Por z's Iliad, = 
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ABLU'TION, S. a religious ceremony, uſed by the antient 
Romans, before they, ; to ſacrifice ; which ſeemed to 
be borrowed from the Jews, for whom Solomon, made a 

reat- laver, or braſs ſea, wherein the prieſts uſed to waſh 

emſelves before they offered ſacrifice, having firſt ſancti- 
fied the water, by throwing in the aſhes of a victim, that was 
ſlain for the facrifice. Ihe Mahometans retain the cerc- 
mony of ablution with the greateſt ſtrictneſs. In the Roman 
church it is uſed for a ſup of wine and water, not conſe- 
crated, which was given by the prieſt to waſh down, and 
promote digeſtion, of the hoſt. It is alſo applied to ſignify 
what the prieſt waſhes his hands with. 

ABLU”TION, S. in pharmacy, the preparations which di- 
vers medicines undergo to cleanſe them from their impuri- 
ties. In phyſic, it is the waſhing the external parts of the 
body by bath 
whey, &c. In chemiſtry, the waſhing, or infuſing certain 
medicines in water to freſnen them, and diſſolve their ſalts. 
Sce DULCIFYING. * 

AB”LYING, part. enabling. Baitty from Chanc. Obſolete. 

To AB'NEGATE, v. a. (abnego, Lat.) to deny. Jonnson. 

ABNEGA'TION, S. (abnegatio, Lat.) a poſitive and abſo- 
lute deuial of a thing; the ahnegatien or renouncing of 
* all his own holds and intereſts.” HA MMONHD's Pract. 
Catech, With divines it implies the renc«ncing our paſ- 
ſions, pleaſures, intereſts, and luſts ; and is fynonimons to 
{clt denial. Baitey, Dycns. ” | 

A'BNER, S. (1228 Heb. the father's lamp, from 58 44 a 
father, M ger, a lamp) the ſon of Ner, and general of the 
torces of king Saul, to whom he introduced David, after he 
had killed Goliah, with the head of the giant in his hand. 
He was a perſon in very great repute ' fer his valour, 
very popular among his countrymen, and ſtrongly affected 
to the houſe of Saul, At the death of that unfortunate king 
he ſet his ſon Iſhboſheth on the throne, confirming him in 
his dominion over Gilead, the Afhurites, ſezreel, Ephraim, 


Benjamin, and Iſrael. Meeting with Joab, David's general, 


as they were both reconnoitering the conntry, there hap- 
pened a conteſt between twelve of each army, ſimilar to that 
of the Horatii in the Roman hiſtory, which drawing on a 
general engagement, Abner was routed, and bemg cloſely 


purſued by Aſahel, Joab's brother, he turned back, de- 


hired him to deſiſt from the purſuit, or take the armour of 
one of his troop, that he might engage with him on more 
equal terms, Pat Aſahel being deaf to his remonſtranccs, 
and ſtill attempting his life, - he /mote him with the bin- 
der end of his ſpear under the fifth rib, that the ſpear 
came out behind him, and he fell down there, and 
died in the ſame place.” This act, though neceſfary in 
his own defence, inſpired Joab with a thirſt of revenge, 
which never ceaſed till he met with an opportunity of fatt- 
ating it. The conteſt between the partizans of David and 
thoſe of Saul increaſing, Abner, like a true and loyal fub- 
ject, employed himſelf in ſtrengthening the party of Iſhbo- 
ſheth ; but notwithſtanding, being charged by him with 
breach of faith in making uſe of his father's coneubine 
they came to an open rupture; and Abner went mimediate- 
ly to offer his ſervice to David. The royal prophet, doubt- 
ing of the ſincerity of his proffers, made the reftorativn of 


his wife Michael, who had ſince been married to another 


; 2 as the conditions of his acces. Abner; bringing 

er with him, had an interview with David, to whom he 
promiſed the revolt of Iſrael; and having met with a'favour-e 
able reception was diſmiſſed. Joab, returning at that time, 
loaded with ſpoils, from a perſuit of the enemy, and hear- 
ing that Aner had been with David and difmiffed in peace, 


be went immediately to David himſelf, and reproved him 


for his interview with Abner, telling him, that his offers of 
| ſervice were nothing but illuſion; and that his real buſineſs 
was that of a ſpy, As ſoon as he left the king he difpatched 
mellenger; after Abner, who coming back, ke took him 
aſide, as it were to confer with, and ſtabbed him. Thus 
ſell Abner a victim to the revenge of Joab! but lamented 
by David as a perſon of great abilities and valour; who 
execrated the murderer, and devoted his whole family to 
deſtruction. 1 Sam. xvii. 57. xxvii. 15. 2 Sam. ii. 2, 


and 3. 


To ABDNODATE, v. 4. (of ab, from, and nogus, a knot) 


to cut off the knots of trees. A word that wants authority: 


; ABNODA'TION, S. (abnodatio, Lat.) in gardening, is 


* " 
* * 


pruning or caſting any knots, knobs, or other excreſcen ; 
cies from trees. ants authority. 


 ABNORMETH, v. a. («bnormis, Lat.) disſigureth, or diſ- 
| uiſeth. BaiLey from CHavc. - Obfolete,* * © 
ABNO/RMITY, 8. (abnormitas, Lat.) uglineſs, deformity. 
_ Bailey, Of no authority. | TOE OD 


s, or the internal by thin 1 fluids, as 
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ABNOR/MOUS, adj. Cabrormis Lat. out of rule,) irregular 


in ſhape, deformed. Bailey, DYcus. Of no authority. 

A'BO, 3 a diſtri& in Finland, Likewiſe a town in Finland 
Proper, ſubject to Sweden. It 15 8 to have been 
built in the year 1155, and is the beſt town. in the pro- 
vince. The great epiſcopal church built in 1300, 15 4 
beautiful ſtruckure. The epiſcopal ſee was founded about 

the year 1226, This town Was almoſt reduced to aſhes, 
1678, and was taken by the Rufſians in 1713, who kept 
it till 1720, but reſtore it to Sweeden at the ow of 
Nyſtadt. When ſhips per by the rock' near the harbour, 
their needle loſes its polarity, and points not to the north, 
owing, as is ſuppoſed, to its containing mines of loadſtone. 
In 1743, a peace was concluded here between Sweeden 
and Ruflia. C Lat. 60 deg. 28 min. N. long. 21 deg. 28 
min. E. . . 

ABO“ ARD, adv. (from a, which ſignifies at or in, and 
bord, Sax. a houſe; ſhips being not improperly termed 
failing houſes,) a ſea term, ſignifying in a ſhip, he 
« Joudly called to them that were aboard. kept 

Queen. In gaming, it ſignifies, that the perſon, or fide, whic 
was leſs, is now equal to the other : Thus at bowls, cards, 

Ec. if one party is one, two, three, or four, and the other 
leſs, but afterwards comes to be the ſame ; he is ſaid to be 
aboard. Denk. 

ABO Dk, v. . (the preterperfe& tenſe of a4/4e) remained; 
ſtayed ; ©** abode with him that day.” John i, 39. 

ABO“ DE, S. (from abide) the act of ſtaying, or continuing 
in any place. Making a ſhort abode in Sicily. DxYDEN's 
Ded. te the Eneid. ſoined to the word make it has always 
this ſigniſication. Figuratively, it is uſed for the place where- 
in a perſon lays, continues, remains or dwells. I know 

% thy abode,” 2 Kings, xix. 27. | 

To ABO DE, v. a. (bodian Sax. to foretell) to preſage, 
foreſhow, or foretell. *Tis uſed both in a good or bad ſenſe. 

«© This tempeſt, touching the garment of this peace, boded the 
e ſydden breach of it.” SHAK. Hen. VII. Now out of uſe. 

ABO'DEMENT, S. (from abede) a ſecret impreſſion on the 
mind, anticipation, omen, preſage, or prognoſtication of 
ſomething future; 'Tuſh ! man, ahodements muſt not 
ce frighten us now.” Saakesy. Hen. VIII. Obſolete. 

ABO'GEN part. (abegen, from abeogan Sax. bent) bowed. 
BaAILE Y. Obſolete. ü 

ABO N DE NOBREGA. S. A ſmall diſtrict in the pro- 
vince of Entre Douroe Minho in Portugal. 

To ABOLISH «©. a.-{abolir, Fr. from aboleo, Lat. to blot out) 
to deſtroy; put an end to. Invincible jealouſies and 
hate, which long- continued peace hath fince aboliſhed.” 
Sir Joux Hayward. Figuratively to annul, or annihilate. 
% All ſuch ceremonies as they require to be abolijhed.” 
Hooker, b. iv. More deſtroyed than they, we ſhould be quite 
abolifped! Par. Loſt, b. ii. 992. Wilt thou thyſelf abeliÞ 

* thy creation ?” Idem. b. iii. 193. 

ABOL'TSHABLE, . adj. (from abeliſb and abal Sax. capacity) 
that which can be aboi:ſhed. | | 

ABOL'TSHER, S. .(abe/;/5) the thing or perſon that aboliſhes. 

ABOLISHING, part. (ab/;4) that which annuls, repeals, 
or deſtroys, as * the aboliſhing cauſe of the act.“ 

ABOL/ISHMENT, S. the act or clauſe of aboliſting ; © with 
„ lels benefit than the abg/;/-ment of them.” Hooker, b. iv. 

ABOLITION (abelitio, Lat.) the act of aboliſhing: now uied 


inſtead of aboliſbment. An apoplexy, is the aboli/oment of 
all the ſenſes.” AR BUTRNOT. 


ABOLITION, S. in common law, the abrogating, or repeal- 


ing any law, or ſtatute. In civil law, the leave given by the 
prince or judge, to a criminal accuſer to deſiſt from further 
proſecution. | 
ABOLTIT ION, S. in metaphyſics, is an utter deſtruction of 
. 18 „* lo 778 no footileps of it remain. , 
'SUS, (Lat.) the maw, or laſt of ſto- 
ABOMA'SUN | (Lat.) the ſour ſto 
being the place wherein the chy le is formed, and from whence 
the food deſcends immediately into the inteſtines. It is full 
of a ſort of leaves, which, beſides the membranes they conſiſt 
of, contain a great number of glands, not found in the other 


| ſtomach. In calves and lambs, tis here the rennet is tound, 
which curdles milk. 


ABOWINABLE, adj. (abeminabilis, Lat.) that which raiſes in 
the mind horror, joined with averſion and deteſtation. “ This 
infernal pit, abominable, accurſed.” Par. Loft: b. x. In low 
and ludicrous language, it conveys only che idea of ſomething 
ſuperlative ; as abominable, unclean; i. e. ſuperlatively fo. 
: : 2 
. Tenders any thing abominabl NI 


- | e : odiouſneſs; to urge atheiſts 
| 1 the abominablene/s of their opinion.“ "BextLey's 
eim. * . „ 


18 
41 


machs in animals of the ruminating kind; 


A B O 


ABOWINABLY, adv. (abominable and Jy from the Sax. It 
manner) extremely, prodigiouſly, ſuperlatively; but in ill ſenſe; 
a word of low and familiar language! Your ſervantsare 
© mutmousand quarrelſome, — cheat you moſt abominably.” 
ohn Bull. 
ABOMANANTS, S. (abominans Lat.) thoſe who abhor or 
dread any bad omen or preſage, and pray to the gods to 
prevent its happening. BAILEY. Of no authority. 
To ABOWINATE. v. a. (abominer, Lat.) to abhor; deteſt, 
to have an extreme averſion to. He profeſſed both to a- 
« Bominate and deſpiſe all myſtery.” Gulliver. 


ABOMINA“TION, (abominate.) an object cauſing the 


greateſt diſlike, averſion, or deteſtation. Every ſhepherd 
« is an abomination to the Egyptians.” Gen. xlvi. 34- 
« Whatſoever hath no fins, nor ſcales in the waters, that 
« ſhall be an abomination to you.” Levit. xi. 12. When 
uſed with the auxiliary verb to have, or rather, to have in, 
it ſignifies to reckon as ſuch; or to abeminate. You ſhall 
% have their carcaſes in abomination.” Idem. cxi. 11. As 
idols and idolatry are the objects of the divine hatred ; they 
are therefore, figuratively expreſſed by this word, as 
«© Aſhtoreſh the abomination of the Zidonians, &c. 2 
Kings, xxiii. 13. When you ſhall ſee the abomination of 
e Cefolation.” Matth. xxiv. 12, 15. For the overſpread- 
% ing of abomination, he ſhall make it deſolate.” Dan. ix. 27. 

A BON, or A'von, S. (an, N.) among the antient Britons, 
ſignifigd a river; as the Avon in Warwickſhire, from whence 
the town 1s called Stratford upon Avon; or upon the river. 

ABO'RAM, S. a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Fez; Lat. 4 deg. 

1 min. N. long. 1 deg. 39 min. W. 

ABORIG/INES. S. (of ab negative, and origo Lat. the firſt 
ſource, or beginning) the antient inhabitants of a country, 
whoſe original could not be traced; it is uſed in oppoſition 
to colonies. © Antiently, the term was given to a nation 
which inhabited Latium, and pretended they were unme- 
diately deſcended from the gods. 3 

ABORSEMENT, S. (aborſus, Lat.) an untimely birth. A word 
of no authority. BAILEY. ' | 

To ABORT)”, v. 2. (aborto, Lat.) to bring forth before the due 
time to miſcarry. | . 

ABOR'TION, S. (abortio, Lat.) the excluſion of a child from 
the womb, before the due time of delivery: In irrational ani- 
mals ſtiled flinking or caſting their young. If this ſhould 
happen before the ſecond' woos, | after conception, it 15 ſtiled 
a falſe conception. Miſcarriages, are produced by cauſes im- 
mediztely affecting the child, the membranes that involve 
it, the placenta, the funis umbilicalis, f. e. the navel-ftring, 
or the mother, with reſpect to the child, whatever is the 
occaſion of its death, cauſes abortion likewiſe, ſooner or 
later. A tenderneſs of the membranes which include the 
foetus, rendering them liable to ruptures upon every trivial 
occaſion, often cauſes a miſcarriage. There are frequent 
inſtances of a ſchiroſity of, the + oi and a ſhortneſs 
of the umbeilical cord, which have had the fame effect. 
With reſpect to the mother, immoderate evacuations, ſudden 
paſſions, trights, all diſtempers, either acute or chronical, too 
violent exerciic, lifting a great weight, fullneſs of blood, 
ſtimulating medicines, bag, in * to ſpeak loud, and 

a diſagreeable ſmell, are frequent cauſes of abortion. Other 
cauſes, are the largeneſs and heavineſs of the foetus, whereby 
the uterus is not capable of a dilation ſufficient to make room 
for it: which is known from a great tenhon, and hardneſs of 
the belly, attended with a . pain; irritation of the 
womb ;.relaxation of the ligaments of the placenta, the ute- 
rus being too weak to ſupport the inoſculations of its veſſels, 
after the foetus is grown to a certain fize ; weakneſs 
and want of nounſhment in the foetus ; exceſs of eating, long 
faſting, or watching, the ufe of buſks, and, in general, any 
thing that tends to promote the menſes, | . 

I be ſymptoms, uſually preceding, are, a fever, either con- 
tinual or intermittent, pain in the loins and head, heavineſs 
in the eyes ; a bearing down or conſtriction of the abdomen ; 
an eruption of aqueous, or pure blood, called an hxmorrhage; 
falling of the breaſts ; watery milk, &c. The treatment is 
to be adapted to the circumſtances and ſymptoms. As 
hemorrhage from the uterus, always, precedes a miſcaniafe, 
it is in general regarded as the immediate cauſe; and bledd- 
ing is recommended, if the patient has had no conſiderable 
evacuations before; but in a plethora it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: in caſe of flooding recourſe is had to proper aſtringents; 
or, if theſe fail, tofomentations, injection sand ſuffumigations. 
If a teneſmus attend, rhubarb 1s to be preſcribed; and if 
there be an habitual laxity of the uterine veſſels, guaiacum. 

- Reſt is of great importance: and, on that account, the pa- 
tient is to be put to bed on the firſt appearance of the f-mp- 
toms deſcribed above, and confinedto it, either till they diſ- 

| 2 appear 
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or ſhe be delivered; being very careful, at the ſame 
time, that ſhe be kept very cool. As pain is always thc 
fore-runner of a miſcarriage, may not gentle opiates mixed 
with aſtringents, as they take off the ſtimulation, be a 
means of preventing an increaſe of the ſympioms, and re- 
move the cauſe of the hzmorrhage, ſo dreadful in its con- 
ſequences ? The great Boerhaave has recommended a form, 
in ſuch a criſis, which we ſtall take the liberty to tranſcribe; 
+ Take blood-ftone powdered, armenian bole, and dta- 
«« gon's blood, of each a drachm; \yrup of myrtles an 
*«* ounce ; folid laudanum three grains; plantain water fix 
** ounces. Of this. mixture let the patient take halt an 
„ ounce every quarter of an hour.” 

Abertieu is very dangerous, where the time of preg- 
nal. cy is ſo far advanced, that the fœtus is large; where the 
cauſe is very violent, or the patient convulſed; where a large 
hzmorthage precedes or enſues ; or the feetus is putrified. 
But if neither of theſe ſymptoms occur, it is always more 
dangerous than a birth at the full period. And as there 
ſeems to be a very ſtrict analogy between the fruits of animals 
and the ſceds of plants; an inſtance from the vegetable tribe 
will be no ſmall illuſtration, if not a confirmation of the 
aſſertion. ** A walnut drops ſpontaneouſly from its in vo- 
lucrum or hull, when arrived at a ſtate of maturity; but 

before it has arrived at that ſtate cannot be " ape with- 
cut violence. Juſt ſo it is with reſpe& to Abortions.“ 

It is one af the decretals of the canon law, that “ An 
abortion procured by medicine, &c. before the {cul be in- 
tuſed in the body is no murder.” Part. II. coueſſ. 32, quæſt. 
ii. c. 8. but this opinion 1s built on an expreſſion of Hippo- 
crates, who, in his treatiſe de ofomeſtri partu, or a fetus of 
eight months, ſays, that “children in the eighth month 
never live:“ Though indeed he aſſerts, in his treatiſe 4e par- 
tu ſeptimeſtri . of infants born in the ſeventh month, ſome, 
though very ſew, are known to live.” From theſe paſſages 
it has been maintained, that a foetus expelled in the firſt fix 

months, or in the eighth month, not being an animated 
creature, but a lifeleſs maſs, an aborticn in thoſe periods, 
though procured by art, is not to be confirued as murder. 
Even the penal ordinance of the emperor Charles V. 1s not 
free frem this fault. In art. 133, it fays, „but in the 
abertion of a ſœtus, which had not yet attained to life, he 
who 1s to pronounce the ſententence, ſhall conſult with the 
learned in the law, as directed at the cloſe of this edict.“ 
Yet we muſt add, the remark of John Paul Kreſs, which 
ſeems to be the dictate of nature, refined and confirmed by 
reaſon. ** That the foetus, ſays he, in the mather's womb is 
without life, and that it is not animated before it is born; as 
alſo, that it is lawful for a woman, when her life and character 
are at ſtake, to procure an abortion, are * which 
pope Innocent X. in a general council of 1679, condemned 
as ſcandalous,” Kxkss. in Comm. in Conſtit. Crim, Car. 


V. p. 431. 

ABORTION, S. is nſed for the fetus thus expelled; by 
the figure Metonymia, wherein the effect is put for the 
cauſe. ** His wife miſcarried, but as the abortion proved 
only a female foetus.” Life of Martin Scnblerus. The 
term is hkewiſe uſed, though improperly, for a fetus, 
which, dying in the womb, continues there beyond the 
2 time of delivery; ſometimes as long as the mother 
ives. 

ABO RTION, S. in 3 is applied to ſuch fruits as 
are produced too early, which commonly happens to thoſe 
trees that are blaſted by noxious winds. 

ABOR'TIVE, adj. (abortions, Lat.) that which is brought 
forth before its time: If ever he have a child, abortive 
Abe it.” SHacese. Rich, III. Figuratively, any thing or 
deſign which miſcarries, is fruſtrated, or comes to nothing. 
« 'This is the true cauſe why ſo many politic conceptions 
% prove abortive.” SouTH. It is ſometimes uſed ſub- 
A Who might have periſhed as aborti ves.“ Guard. 

. 106, 

ABOR'TIVE, adj. (from ab, a negative particle; and ortus, 
a riſing) that which a perſon cannot riſe from. But this is 
an unuſual acceptation, and occurs only in Milton, as, 
«+« plunged in that @bortive gulph, Par. Loſt, b. ii, 451. 
implies a gulph, from which be could not riſe; as appears 
from other parts of that book. | 

AMOR TOYS VeiLum, is. made of the ſkin of an abortive 
calf. | 


A'BO-ST OT, an old fortreſs in Finland, near the mouth of 


the Aura, which has been d ed ſeveral times, King Erick 
XIV. was kept priſoner here inthe ſixteenth century. Lat. 
Go deg. 30 min. N. long. 24 deg. 10 min, E. 

ABOU 0U'CHOU, S. a kind of woollen cloth made in 
Provence, Languedoc, and Dauphine in France, defigned 
tor Egypt. 
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ABOR'TIV ELV, dv. of * or of the manner (from 

abortive, moſt adverbs in our language being formed from 

acdijectives, by aſſuming the termination , which au- 

ſwers to the Sax lice, as ribs lice, Sax. rightly, from the 

Sax. i; they denote the ſame quality, or manner, as the 

_ adjectives do, from whence they are derived) born before 
the due time. 2 

ABOR'TIVENESS, S. (from abortive) the ſtate of abortion; 

 figmatively want of ſucceſs, or diſappointment. 

ABU'RT, part. (corruption of abawed) caſt down, dejected, 
dauated, Bae from Chauc. Obſolete. 

ABO VE, prep. ( Bufan. Sax.) higher in place, or poſition ; 

as, ** 4654 the clouds, let thy proud muſick ſound,” 

Covity. Uicd before nouns of time, it ſignifies more or 
longer than; as, © He fought above two hours.” Figuratively, 
it ügnites, ſuperiority, or higher in rank, power or excel- 
lence; „The Lord is above all nations.“ Pſalm, cxu3. 4. 
„ Czfar could not abide to have any above him.” It Iike- 
wiſe denotes gerend, or more than; We are preſſed out of 
„ meaſure ; abowe ſtrength.“ 2 Cor. c. 8. Above the na- 
„ tural powers of any viſible agent, Cox vB. on Miracl. 
* Exactae(s of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon is to he 
* obſerved in one man above another.” Lock E. When 
Joined with the word rea/on, it ſignifies, a diſproportion be- 
tween the object and our iotelleclual faculties, and its not 
being diſcoverable by the exerciſe of them ; © They cry out 
*« *tis matter of faith and above reaſon.” Locke's Eſſay, b. 
iv. c. 18. When uſed comparatively it ſignifies preferable 
to; as, There is no riches above a ſound body; no joy 
* above the joy of the heart.” Eccluſ. xxx. 16. 

ABO'VE, adv. (this is diſtinguiſhed from the precedent, not 
ſo much in its ſignification, as the manner in which it is 
uſed; that is followed either by nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jectives; but this is not, and has a relation not to the 
words which follow, but thoſe which precede it.) It is uſed 
to denote a higher place; To thoſe above, men ſtanding 
* below, ſeem not ſo much leſſened, Bacon. It is from 
hence uſed for the heavens, both in ſacred and profane au- 
thors ; “ Truſt the powers above, Porr's Iliad. © Every 
good and perfect gift is from abowe.” James i. 17. 

ABO'VE, in alluſion to the ancient method of writing books 
„ K. ſcrolls, implies before ; as, ** I faid above, that, &c.“ 

RYD. | . 

ABO'VE-ALL, (compound word) chiefly, eſpecially ; «© A 
* bowe-all the elegance of his compoſition,” Dxvv.' Aſter 
a deduction of ſeveral particulars it ſignifies ; a preference 
given to that which follows. | 2g 

ABO'VE-BOARD, (compound word) an expreſſion borrowed 
from gameſters, who generally put their hands under the 
table in order to change their cards; and fignifies, in open 
ſight, plainly, honeſtly, without the leaſt artifice, or diſũ- 
mulation; It is the part of an honeſt man to deal abowe- 
« board,” L'EsTRANGE. © Now a-days they are owned 
* above-board.” SOUTH. | 

ABO'VE-CITED, (compound word) quoted or cited before. 
For the origin of this expreſſion, ſee Ao)? ; Did it not 
f 3 {rom the authority above-cited,” * Anpis. Chrift. 

' Relig. 
ABO'VE-GROUND, a figurative expreſſion, borrowed from a 
| expects being put under ground at his bunal; and ſignifies 
his being alive; “ I'll find him if he be above-ground.” An 
expreſſion very ng, and ſomewhat low. | 

ABO'VE-MENTIONED, part. (compound of above and 
mentioned. See Anovs) mentioned in a former part of a 
work or writing “ unfit for the utterance of the five lines 
«© above-mentioned,” Guard. No. 82. 

ABOUGH'T, ABOUGH'TIN, part. bought; paid dear for, 

. ſuffered. BAILEY from CHavc, Obſolete. 

To ABOU'ND, v. 3. (abundo, Lat. abonder, Fr.) when uſed 
with the particles ix or with, it Lr to have an exceed- 
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ing t number, quantity or plenty of any thing. A 

« faithful man ſhall abound with bleſſia By Prov. XXVIu. 2. 

The Greek tongue abounaed in monolyIlables.” Greenw. ©; 

Gram. p 34. © 
To ABO Ab, v. 1. when uſed without the particles, ſigni- 3 


fies to increaſe prodigiouſſy, . when iniquity ſhall abound.” 4 
Matt. xxiv. 12. to be in great plenty, number, or exceſs. | 


Words are like leaves, and where they moſt abound-" 3 
Por z's Eſſay on Criticiſm. vi 4 
ABOU'T, prep. Cabutan, Sax. encircling) when applied to | 
time or place, it ſignifies, near, or within the compaſs of; + 


as, “ about night. They have ſet u 
«« Cheapfide.” When put before words of meaſure, it has | 
the ſame ſigniſication; ©* abour four fingers long.” But 
theſe ſeem to be figurative expreſſions. 'The moſt ſimple We - 

© acceptation as that of round, ſurrounding, or encircling, A 
according to the Saxon, from whence it is derived; ” d = 

„them * 


a ſhop about 8 
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« them aboxt thy neck. Prov. Il. 3. * About the tail 


<« delighted dolphin's play.“ WaALLER. Figuratively, it 
implies — ;; or, appendant to a perſon, in the fame 
manner as dreſs. * It you have this a'out you. Mir- 
rox. As long as we carry ourſelves about ts.” Lock z's 
Eb. iv. c. 10. Concerning of, relating to, , poſitive 
« laws abent dominion,” STILLINGFLEET. He wrote, 
10 ut the circulation.” © | | ; | 

ABOUT adio. in xircumference, or compaſs. Indeed, I am 
& jn the waiſt two yards about.” Merry wives of Windlor. 

From place to place; every where; * He went about ws 
„good.“ Achs. It implies likewiſe, «ro the longe! 
way, in oppoſition to the ſhorteſt, or ſtraight, alluding to the 
circumference, and the diameter of a circle ; ** The ture way 
(though moſt about) to make good.” BorLE. When 
prefixed to verbs, it ſignißes that the action or thing will 
ſoon happen; as about to fight * © about to periſo 

To be ABOUT, v. a. to be employed or engaged in. What 
« it is our great countrymen were about.” Spectat. No. 


„„ , , a As 
UT, adj. (about, Fr.) a certain point, eriod, or ſtate, 
At nt FeAl OY to the verb to which it is joined. 
« Thus he has brought abour his purpoſes,” He has accom- 
pliſhed them.“ hether this will be brought about, by 
« breaking his head.” Spect. When joined with come, it 
ſignifies to be arrived at a certain ſtate or point. As * when 
«© the time was come about after Hannah conceived.” 1 Sam. 
i. 20. The wind they long had wiſhed was. come about.” 
Da vb. Fables. When joined with ge, it implies prepara- 
tion, or deſign, . As why go ye about to kill me.” John 
vii. 19. In familiar diſcourſe, we ſay to come about a man, 
i. e. to circumvent him. 1 N | | 
ABP. an abbreviation for Archbiſhop. | 
A'BRA, S. a filver coin in Poland, worth from twenty-four to 
twenty-five French ſols. It is current at Conſtantinople, and 
all the dominions of the grand ſeignior, where it is received 
as the fourth of the aſlani, or Holland dollars. 
ABRACADA'BRA (A4bracaz, the name of a Syrian idol) a 
magical charm, invented by the elder Screnus Samonicus, 
"who lived in the time of Severus and Caracalla, as a cure for 
the Semi-tertian; It was to be wrote as many times as it con- 
tains letters, omitting a letter each line, ſo that the whole 
formed an inverted cone, having this property, that which 
way ſoever the letters be taken, beginning from the 1 
and aſcending. either to the right or left, they form the ſame 
word as the $f line ; this was ſuſpended about the neck of 
the patient, and was reckoned a certain cure. Yet notwith- 
' landing this is long ago exploded, do not the anodyne neck- 
lace, the charms for warts, &c, afford us inſtances, that, tho? 
we may laugh at the heathen ſuperſtition in one particular in- 
ſtance, we are equally objects of deriſion in a multiplicity of 
others. | 
ABRA'CALAN, a cabbaliftic word, made uſe of by the Jews 
for the ſame purpoſe as the precedent,  _ 
To ABRA DE, v. a. (abrado, Lat. to ſhave off) to rub, off, to 
waſte or wear away by degrees. ** Succeflively abraded 
« from them by a decurſion of waters.” Hares's Origin. 
A'BRAHAM, ( NN. Heb. the father of a great multitude. 
of BR ab a father, reh, for iA rabim, many and n 


ham for ii mibamah a company.) The father of belie- 


vers, the ſon of Terah; deſcended from Noah by Shem, from 
whom he was nine degrees diſtant. He was at firſt called 
Abram, which ſignifies glorious father, and was born accord- 
ing to the Jews anno 2008 after the creation, The moſt 
| ſletking circumſtances of his hiſtory, as delivered in the ſacred 
pages, may be comprized under the following heads: The 
| Ai rent ſtations he made in Canaan; his journey to Egypt, 
where his wife Sarah was taken from him by the King of 
that country; his travels into Gerar, where he was ſeparated 
from her a ſecond time; the victory he obtained over che four 
Kings; the covenant God made with him, confirmed with 
the ſeal and inſtitution of eircumciſion ; his being command- 
ed to offer up Iſaac; his obedience; the ſtrength of his faith, 
and the manner how the act was hindred ; his marriage with. 
Keturah; his death at the 175th year of his age, and his ſe- 
pulchre in the cave of Machpelah, To chis account the Jews 
add, that he taught arithmetic, mathematicks and aſtronomy, 
and that he was born, eircumciſed, and had the ſame ſoul, 
which animated our firſt parent Adam. The Mahommedans, 
with whom his name is held in the greateſt reverence, add, 
to this account, and ſay, that he was at Mecca, and began 
the building of the temple in that place. 
ABRA'HAM's BALM, S. in botany, the hemp-tree, a ſpe- 
cies of willow. 3 . 
ABRAHAM's BOSOM, is a term uſed in the ſcripture phraſe- 
* ology to denote, a place of the greateſt felicity in the heaven- 
ly manſions. © The beggar died and was carried by the 


— 
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angels into Abrahan's boſom,” Luke xvi. 22. 
ABRAHAMSDO'RF, A'BRAHAMSALVA, ABRAHAM: 
O'WTEZ, S. a populous town, in a diſtrict of Hungary, cal- 
led the ſcat of the ten lacemen. Lat. 46 deg. 2o min. N, 
long. 19 deg. 50 min. E. | | 
A'BRAM. S. (aN Heb. high father, from Ox as father, 
rem, high) the original name of the patriarch be- 
fore the Deity made the covenant with him, on which it was 
changed to that of Abraham, which ſee. . | 
ABRAM, Cove, naked or poor man. BaiLey from Chauc, 
Obfolete. | | 
ABRAN'T ES, S. a town of Eſtremaduta, on the banks of the 
Tagus, in Portugal, ſuppoſed to be the Tubucci of Antonius. 
The country between this and Liſbon is extremely pleaſant, 
and famous for its peaches, Lat. 39 deg. 19 min. N. long. 
7 deg. 18 min. W. 


ABRALID, part. (Abrediar, Sax.) awaked, raiſed up. Ba1- 


LEY from Chaucer. Obſolete, 

ABRA'SION, S. (ſee Azzavz) the act of wearing away, 
or rubbing off. In medicine, it ſignifies the wearing away 
the natural mucus which covers the membranes, particularly 
thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſtines, by ſharp corrofive medi- 
eines or humours. It likewiſe is uſed for the ſubſtance worn 
off by the attrition of bodies againſt each other. Thus, there 
is ſaid to be an abrafion of the inteſtines when the internal 


membrane is ulcerated, and very ſmall pieces are voided with 
the excrement, a 


ABRA THAN, See ABroOTANUM. 5 

ABR EAST, adv. (breaſt. Sax.) fide by fide; in ſuch a poſi- 
tion, that the breaſts may bear againſt the ſame line. The 
* riders rode abreaſt.” Ds YD. Ships are ſaid to fail three 
or four abreaſt, when they bear down by fide each other in 
the ſame line. 

ABRE'DE, adj. (obſolete from abraden Sax. to publiſh) a- 

broad. BAILE V from Chaucer. 


To ABRE DGE, ABRIG'GE, v. 2. (Al breger Fr.) to 


ſhorten. BAILE Y from Chaucer. Obſolete. 


 ABRF/IRO, S. a ſmall place in the province of Tras los Mon- 


tes in Portugal. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. Long. 7 deg. 10 
To ABREIDE, to ABREYD, v. u. to ſtart up; to awake; to 
ariſe. BaiLey from Chaucer. Obſolete. 

ABRE'DING, part. upbraiding. BaiLEY from Chaucer. 
Obſotele, 5 "I, : 

ABRENUNCIA”TION. S. (Abrenunciatio Lat.) a renouncing 
or forſaking a thing entirely; Law word. This word wants 
authority. 3 


AB RICGT, fee Arxicor. 


ABR IG, ABRI CR, S. among Chymiſts, ſulphur. 


To ABRID GE, v. a. (abreger Fr.) to ſhorten in words, fo as 


to retain the ſubſtance; to expreſs a thing in fewer words. 
* All theſe ſayings we will eſſay to abridge in one vo- 
*« lume,” 2 Maccab. i; 23. It is uſed figuratively to fignify, 
diminiſh, leſſen, or cut ſhort. - ** Such determination abrid- 
ges not that power, wherein liberty conſiſts,” Locks. 
When followed by the mes os or of it denotes to de- 
frive. © To be abridged from ſuch a noble rate,” Merchant 
of Ven. “The city had many privileges, but is now abridged 
, moſt of them.” l 
To ABRID GE, v.a. In common law, to make au account or de- 
claration ſhorter, by ſevering or taking away ſome of the ſub- 
ſtance of it; as in a////ea man is {aid to abridge his plaint, and 
a woman her demand in an action of dower, if any land is 
put therein, which is not In the tenure of the defendant; for 
on a plea of non-tenure, the plaintiff may leave out thoſe 
lands, and pray that the tenant may anſwer to the remainder, 
: Though the demandant has abridged his plaint, yet the 
« writ Fx holds good for the reſt.” 21 Hen. VIII. c. z. 
Bro. Abride. | 
ABRID'GED OF, part. (from abridge, law term) deprived of, 
debarred from, cut off. | 2 
ABRID'GER, S. (from abridge a ſhortener; a writer of com- 
ndiums or abridgments. 
ABRIDG MENT. S. (abregement Fr.) the contraction of a 
large work into few words, and leſs compaſs. This one 
« word is the abridgment of all volumes of ſcripture.” 
Hook ER, b. ii. F. 5. A leſſening, or diminution, „An 
„ abridgment of liberty, to be complained of.” Locks, 
A'BRESKER, a'vicarage in Brecknockſhire in Wales, in the 
ift of William Flower, 1 
ABRO/ACH, adv. . (ſee Brxoacn) running out, in alluſi- 
on to liquor that is breached, or tapped. ** While every ſpout's 
&« abroach.” SwiFT, To be ſet in ſuch a poſition, that the 
iquor contained may eaſily be drawn out. The jars of gen”- 
« rous wine—he /et abroach. Dx yp, Virgil. In a figura- 
rative ſenſe, to undertake with a ſure proſpe& of ſucceſs. 
What miſchiefs miꝑht be 5 ab reach, Syaxgsy. Hen. IV, 


ABROA 


*  duallt 1 ; 
ABRUP'TION, S. Cabruptio, Lit. this word ſeldom occurs) a 


ABR 


ABRO/AD, &dv.. (from 2, and brad, Sax.) without confne- | 


' 


ment; at large. The lonely fox roams far abroad.” Prior. 
« And on the wings of mighty winds came flying all abroad.” 
'STzxn. Plalms. Out of the houſe, © Lady—walked a 


«« hole hour abroad, without dying,” Porz's Letters, In 
a foreign country. The time I Hould think fitteſt, for a 
young gentleman to be ſent abroad.” Locke on Educat. 


In ail directions. © An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad.” 


Darb. Virg. From without, externally, in oppoſition to 
ore ſtates areoverthrown through diſeaſes bred 


within. | | brec 

« Mithin themſelves, than through violence from abread.” 

Hook ER. | WH” s 
ABRO/ACHMENT, 8. (abrocamenturm) foreſtalling. See 


ADBROCHMENT. 


'To ABROGATE, v. a. (abrogn, Lat.) to deprive a law of 


its force, to repeal, or annul. Laws of that kind to abro- | 


« gate themſelves.“ Hook ER. 


ABROGA'TION, S. (abrogatio Lat. ſee AnRocart) the act 


of aling, or the repeal of a law ; Demanded the à ro- 

=_ Nele — repeal * thoſe laws, which were in force.” 
CLarExDpOR, b. viii. It is a term which is oppoſed to ro- 
gation ; is diſtinguiſhed from derogation, whi implies the 
annulling only ſoine part of a law; from ſubrogation, which 
denotes the adding a clauſe to it; from obrogation, which 
implies the limiting, or n it; from diſpenſation, 
which ſets it aſide only in a particular inſtance; and from an- 
tiquation, which is the refuſing to paſs a law. 

ABR'ON, S. a ſmall river of Nrernois in France. 

T. ABRO'/OK, v. a. (from à ſuperfluous, and To Breek, a word 
now obſolete, from Brucar, Sax. to enjoy) to bear, or endure: 

Ill can thy noble mind abreo# the aßject people.” SHAKES. 

Hen. VI. 


' ABROHANI, or MALMOL'LE; S. the name of a muſlin, or 


fine white cotton cloth, brought particularly from Ben- 
gal in the Eaſt-Indies, being in length fixteen French ells 
three quarters, and in the breadth five eighths. 

ABROTANOET'DES, S. (from Abrotanum Lat. wormwood, 
and «3%; eides Gr. a form) a kind of coral, or according to bo- 
taniſts, a porus which Clauſius, who deſcribes it, imagines to 
grow on the rocks at the bottom of the ſea. 

ABRO'TANUM, S. fee SouTHERN WOOD. 

ABRO'TANUM F MINA, fee SANTELINA. 


ABRUP'T, adj. (abraptus, Lat. broken off) craggy, broken, 


„ Tumbling through rocks abrupt.“ Tours. Winter. 
Sudden, unexpected, without the cuſtomary preparatives, 
« To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure.” Suak ESP. 
Hen. VI. Abrupt, with eaglte-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky.” Por 's 
Odvf. Unconnected, when applied to writing; as, „The 
1% Abrupt ſtile, which hath many breaches.“ BEN. Jonxs. 
Diſcov. When uſed ſubſtantively, it ſigniſies a great fiſſure 
or cavity; Over the vaſt abrupt. Par. Loft, b. ii, 40g. 


"ABRUPTUED, part. Cabruptus, Lat. a word ſeldom uſed) 


broken of ſuddenly ; not precipitoufly abrupted, but gra- 


proceed. 


breaking off, ſeparation ; „ Some of that matter ſtill ad- 
c hering to them, or at leaſt marks of its abruption from 
« them.” Woopw. Nat. Hiſt. 


- ABRUP'TLY, adv. (from abrupt and Jy of lic, Sax. implying 


manner) haſtily, unexpectedly, rudely, without the pre- 


vious ceremonies required; 80 lately found, and ſo 


« abruptly gone.” SIDNEY, b. 11. © In Whatever com- 
«« pany or buſineſs they were engaged they left it abruptly,” 
Spectat. No. 241. : 
ABRUP'TNESS, S. (from abrupt and INC, Gothic) an haſty, 
unexpected. unceremonious manner, ſuddenneſs, or the ſtate 
of unconnectedneſs, roughneſs, an 3 . Which 46- 
«© ruprne/s is Cauſed by its being broke off.” Woo w. 
 ABRUG-BA'NYA, 8. See Gross-SCHLATTE . | 
A'BRUS,. S. a kind of red phaſeolus, or kidney- bean, 
growing in Egypt and the Indies. | 


ABRU'ZLO, S. a province in the kingdom of Naples in Ita- 


ly, divided by the river Peſcara into the Farther and 
Nigher Abruzzo. The former of which is bounded on the 
N. W. by the Marca d'Ancona; and on the S. W. by Sa- 
bina and the Campagnia da Roma; on the S. E. by the 
the Nigher Abruzzo, on the N. E. by the Adnatic gulph. 
* hough cold and ' mountainous, yet it is fertile in grain, 
fruits, and faffron, breeds great quantity of beaſts both 
Mild and tame; is healthy, pleaſant, and populous; its in- 
babitants are induſtrious, given to traffic, and manufactures, 
" eſpecially the woollen. The higher Abruzzo is more 
' mountainous and cold than the other, and far from being 
equally healthy. = plenty of wine, corn, fruit, 
and fatfron ; its woods are peſtered with wolves, bears, and 


* 
. 


. 


taneoufly or by art. I his indication is anſwered 
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- Other wild beaſts ;. and: the mountains always covered wath 
ſow, which fometimes rolls off in thoſe avalanches. or 
heaps, notorious for burying. whatever they meet wich in 

their fall. | | R 

AB'SALOM, 8. ((2!>wax Heb. the father's: peace, from 

D ab, a tather, and Ew ſhallom, peace) the fon of Da- 
vid, who lived about the year 2980 of the world. A 
man of ſo remarkable a beauty, that he is ſaid to have 
been without the leaſt blemiſh, from the crown of his head 
to the ſole of his feet. His hair which is particularly men - 
tioned as an object of admiration in the ficred ages, was 
not only his - greateſt ornament, but likewiſe his greateſt 
bane, He had three ſons and one daughter, who was fa- 
mous for her perſonal charms, and was married to Reho- 
boam the ſon of Solomon, His life ſeems to be charaRer- 
ized with deeds of violence; fince' the firſt action that is 
recorded of him, is his confpiracy againſt his brother Am- 
non, whom he pot aſſaſſinated at an entertainment, to 
which he had invited him, in revenge for the rape he had 
committed on his ſiſter Thamar. Being baniſhed the city 
for this-murder by the king his father, he was by the in- 
terceſſion of Joab recalled, but not permitted to ſee David. 
After having lived thus in diſgrace for two years, he ſent ſor 
Joab, and, on his refuſing to come to him, ordered his ſer- 
vants to fet his barns on fire. | This action bringing Joab 
to him, he told him that he had been obliged to have re- 
courſe to this expedient, in order to have an opportunity of 
ſending him to David, to inform him that he longed to 

have a ſight of him; was quite tired of his exile, and ſhould 
prefer death before a life of ſuch diſgrace. On this be- 
ing introduced to the king, he met with a reception, that 
breathed nothing but paternal affection, and generous for- 
giveneſs. Yet ſo far was this behaviour from having its 
proper effect on his diſpoſition, that he made uſe of the 
great influence his reconciliation gave him over the people 
to ſeduce them to a revolt, and obliged his father to quit 
the city for his own ſafety. In his abſence to render the 
breach between them irreconcileable, and at the ſame time 
animate the ſpirits of his party, he went into his father's 
concubines, and abuſed them in the ſight of the whole na- 
tion. At laſt engaging with the king's forces, who were 
commanded by LE his army was cut to pieces and en- 
tirely routed ; and flying himſelf on his mule, his hair bein 
entangled in the branches of a tree, he was found ſuſpend- 
ed by it, and ſlain by Joab and his party, who caſt his bo- 
dy into a cavern. Thus died Abſflom 3 leaving children 
a dreadful example of the puniſhment due to filial revolt ; 
to the ambitious a ſalutary check of their aſpiring hopes; 
and to the vain a noble hint, that what they eſteem them- 
ſelves the moſt for, may in the end prove the cauſe of their 
greateſt calamity. 2 Sam. xiii, to xviii. 

ABS'CESS, S. {ad/cefſus, Lat.) a critical diſcharge of humours, 
which paſſes not off by the common emunctories, but col- 
lects in ſuch quantities, as to form a tumour, or ſwelling, 
and break or corrode the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed. The 
matter thus collected is ſometimes included in a cyſtis, or 

| Dag, and appears either curdy, or like honey, or tallow ; 
and is termed an incyſted tumour. To confine ourſelves ta 

chat which is the conſequence of inflammation : when the 
ſwelling heat, pain, and inflammation of the tumour, in- 

| creaſe, and the fever perſiſts unabated for three days; not- 
Nanning al endeavours for reſolution, this intentian is 
entirely to be ſuperſeded ; for fear it ſhould prevent ſup- 
puration, or render it very difficult, by indurating the parts 
or forming a ſchirrhus; in an external abſceſs camphorated 
ſpirits, as a topic, are improper ; as well as high cordials 
in an internal one. The method however of cure ſhould be to 
npen tie contained humours, into a well-digeſted pus, at the 
ſame time to ſoften the parts contiguous, and invite the matter 
outwards, that, when ripe, it may either be diſcharged fpon- 
appli- 
cations, which while they ſtimulate and increaſe the bar of 
the part, or general habit, ſoften the tum:ur, by hindering 
the volatile, or fluid 2 from perſpiring. When the mat- 
ter is thus digeſted, the a&/ee/5 is to be opened either by 
cauſticks or inciſion : Mr. Sharp prefers the former in 
moſt cafes, but Turner and Wiſeman the latter. Vet if the 
latter be preferred,” particular care muſt be had to the 
fibres of the muſcles to be 'parted, as well as to avoid 
cutting the large blood-veſſels, nerves, and tendons. When 
the matter is diſcharged it looſes the name of an abe, 
and goes under that of an ulcer; the cure of which con- 
fiſts in mundifying, incarning, and healing. It is mundi- 
fied, when the bottom and fides are free from foulneſs, full 


of red ſpots, and apt to bleed ; it is incarned, when the 


cavity 
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cavity is filled up with fleſh almoſt to the cutis, at which 


time it is to be healed or ſkinned over. : 
Hippocrates and Galen uſe the word abſceſs in a looſer 
ſenſe; making uſe of it ſometimes for the change of one 
ſpecies of fever into another; as of an intermittent to a 


continual; and at others to expreſs any critical evacu- 


ation, NY 

ABSC'ESSION, S. { ab/ceffio. Lat.) going away. A word of no 
authority. | 

To ABSCIND, v. a. Callſcindo, Lat.) to cut off. Not often 
uſed. ; : 

ABSCI'SSA, ABCT'SSE, S. (ab/cifus, Lat.) in conicks ; 
a part of the diameter of a curve line, intercepted be- 

- tween the vertex of that diameter, and the point where 
any ordinate or ſemi-ordinate to that diameter falls ; 
or that part of the axis in a curve lined figure, that is cut 
off by an ordinate, and contained between the vertex and 
the ordinate. Hence there. may be an infinite number 
of ab/ciſſa in the ſame curve, as well as ordinates. | 

ABCIS'SION, S. (ab/eiffe, Lat.) the act of cutting off. 
« Fabricius renders the ab/ci/ion of them difficult enough.“ 
Wirszman's Surgery. The ſtate of being cut off, or to- 
tally deſtroyed ; ** ky ceſſation of oracles we may under- 
« ſtand this interciſſion, not abci/ion, or total deſolation.“ 

Brown's Vulg. Err. b. vi. c. 12. Seldom uſed. 

To ABSCO'ND. v. n. (abſconds, Lat. to hide) to keep 


one's ſelf from the view or knowledge of the public; to 


hide, applied eſpecially to thoſe who fly from the com- 
merce of mankind, to eſcape the law, whether on account 
of debt or criminal actions. | 
ARBSCO'NDER, S. (from ab/cond) the perſon who quits his 
reſidence, on account of debts or crimes, and hides him- 
| ſelf to prevent his being diſcovered. | 
ABSCON'DING, S. (from ab/cond) the act of avoiding the 
ſight of mankind, or leaving one's dwelling for that pur- 
poſe: in law it is generally allowed as a circumſtantial 
roof of the guilt of a criminal. 

ABSCO'NSION, S. (fee ab/cord) an hiding. A word of no 
authority. : 
AB'SENCE, S. (abſence, Fr. ab/entia, Lat.) diſtance which 

deprives a perſon both of the fight, and converſe. of ano- 
ther, generally uſed in oppoſition to preſence ; *I mourn, 
in ab/ence, love's eternal night.” Dzyp, Pal. and Arc. 
Figuratively, it implies inattention to the preſent object, 
becauſe a perſon in — ſtate, reſembles one, who is diſtant; 
KReflecting on the little ab/ences, or diſtractions of man- 
« kind.” Spect. No. 77. It is uſed with the particle from, 
. which limits its ſignification; as © His alſence from his mo- 
„ ther.” DRY. | | | 
AB'SENCE, S. in law, is diſtinguiſhed into a neceſſary and in- 
voluntary; neceſſary and voluntary; probable; entirely 


voluntary, and an ab/ence cum dole & culpa; a 4 N 


and involuntary ab{rce is that of baniſhed perſons; a neceſ- 
ſary and voluntary, is that which is in the ſervice of the 
ſtate or church; a probable ad/ence, is that of ſtudents on 
account of ſtudy; an entirely voluntary ore, is that which 
is on account of trade and the like; and an ab/ence cum dolo 
culpa, is that which is committed by a perſon on his 
not appearing on a citation, through contumacy, who is in 
law reputed as preſent. 
AB'SENT, ag. (a'/ens, Lat.) at a diſtance from ; out of 
che fight and hearing of a perſon ; © a'/ent from her fight.” 
Poye's Paſt. © Whether they were 4 ſent or preſent, they 
- © were vexed alike.” Wiſd. xi.11. figuratively, inattentive 
or regardleſs of ſomething preſent, by employing one's 
thoughts on ſomething elſe; „I diſtinguiſh a man that 
* 15 ab/ent, becauſe he thinks on ſomething elſe.” Spect. 


No. 7 | 
To ABSE'NT, v. a. (See AnsenT) to withdraw, or decline 
perſon or ching; . Ab/ext thee from feli- 


the preſence of a 
_ « licity a while.” Hamlet. If, after due ſummons any. 
„ member ab/ents himſelf.” Apbis. Travels. 


ABSENTA'NEOUS, adj. (a ſentaneut, Lat.) done in or relat- 
ing to abſence. 


ABSENTEE, 8. (a'/ent) he that is abſent from his ſtation 
or country, molt generally applied to the Iriſh ; © a great 


part of the eſtates in Ireland is owned by ab/entees,” 
nitro on Trade. 


ABSE'NTER, S. (from alſent) one that does not attend; as, 
| 3 on * <3" rip from parliament ;” an a'/enter from 
ABSIN'T HIATED, gart. (See ApzinTH1iUM, Lat. worm- 
2 in medicine, impregnated with wormwood ; 
ABSIN'THIUM, S. (Wormwood, of a bias, 

pleaſant, from a, privative, and MM Hint bos, according 


aþfinthion, un- h 
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to Heſychius, delight) there are thirty-three ſpecies of this 
plant; but that ſued in phyſic is the a*/fnibinm vulgare ma- 
Jus of Bauhine, or common wormwood ; its characters, are, 
There are many female, hermaphrodite flowers included 
in the ſame ſcaly empalement; the hermaphrodite flowers 
occupy the middle, and are tubulous, confiiting of one leaf 
which is divided into five parts at the top. The female 
flowers are ranged round the border. The only difference 
between this and Southernwood is, that the empalement of 
the former is more globular than that of the latter, and the 
ſceds have ſmall hairs at the bottom. The leaves and 
flowers have a very bitter taſte and a very ſtrong ſmell. 
The virtues of this herb, according to Boerhaave are immor- 
tal, as curing all dropſies not attended with a rupture of the 
viſcera. An ounce of the juice, extracted from the green leaves, 
is of great ſervice to perſons labouring under a langyor. 
A coats made of the tender tops of the leaves is of excel- 
lent uſe where the ſtomach is clogged with phlegm, or un- 
active bile, providing the diſtemperature be not hot. An 
infuſion of the leaves in wine is very good for worms. Ir 
grows in roads, upon dunghills, and is very common in Eng- 
and ; flowers in July; may be propagated from ſlips in March 
or October, and is, by Linnzus ſtiled, Artemeſia foliis 
„ compoſitis multifidis, floribus ſubgloboſis pendulis, re- 
* ceptaculo globoſo.” i. e. Mugwort with multifidious com- 
pound leaves, having half globular flowers, and a hairy 


receptacle. 

AB'SIS. See Aps1s. | 

To ABSIS'T', v. u. (ab/ite, Lat.) to ſtand off, or leave off, 
A word which ſeldom, if ever, occurs. 

ABSOLU”, {(ab/olu, Fr.) abſolved. Has no other authority 
but that of BaiLey. 

ABSOL VATORY, «dj. (ab/olutoire, Fr. abſolutorius, Lat.) 
that has relation to pardon or abſolution. 

To ABSO'LVE, v. a. (ab/olvo, Lat.) to clear or acquit 
of a crime; . as © He hopes and gives out, by the influence 
© of his wealth, to be ab/olped.” Swir r. To free from 
an deer or promiſe; Compeſed by threats to take 
„% that bloody oath, I am adele Waiter. To 
pardon, in alluſion to the abſolution of a prieſt; For 
% God, not man ad/elves our frailtics here.” Por E's He- 
loiſe. To perfect, accompliſh, or complete; 4 jolved in 
e the ſpace of twenty-four hours.” HaLes Origin. 

AB'SOLUTE, . adj. (ab/oelutus, Lat.) perfect; without de- 

fect; complete; The words of his mouth are ab- 
« /clute, and lack nothing which they ſhould have.” By 
« ſea he is an a /olure maſter.” Shakresy. Anthon. With- 
out conditions; “ Though it runs in forms ab/olute, yet it 
« is indeed conditional.” Sourn. Independant ; «* God 
is an a'/olute being.” Without relation; as 4*/olute 

pace.” Without reſtraint or limitation; „My crown is 

« ſolute. DRY D. Poſitive; as, I'm ab/olute twas ve- 
« ry Cloten.” SHaktse. This latter ſenſe ſeems now 
quite obſolete. 

ABSOL'UTE NuwBER, in algebraick equations, is the 

known quantity which poſſeſſeth one fide of an equation; be- 
ing the rectangle or ſolid, whoſe root or value is to be found, 
thus in this equation“ 44 — 16 = 36.” The ab/olure 
number is 36, which is equal to aa multiplied by itſelf, added 
to 16 times 4. | 

ARBSOL'UTE Ho, in aſtronomy, is the agregate or a- 


mount of the excentric and optic equations. 


ABSOLUTE Es rare, in law, is one free from incumbrances, 


and conditions. | 
AB'LATIVE, aB$SOLUTE, is a word or phraſe which has no 

dependance in, and is not governed by, any other word or 

ſentence of the period, in which it is found. This occurs 
very often in elegant Latin authors; and is mimicked in 

Engliſh. When we ſay, ** all things conſidered, reaſon is the 

«« beſt guideto religion ;” the words in italicks, if rendered 
into Latin, would be the ati ve ab/olute ; and are by ſome 
termed fo. ; 

AB'SOLUTENESS, S. (from a'/o/ute and NS the Gothic 
termination) compleatneſs ; freedom from reſtrictions or 
limits; „The a'/olutene/s and illimitedneſs of his commiſ- 
«© fion.” CLARENDON, b. vii. When applied to the ex- 

erciſe of regal power it ſignifies arbitrarineſs, or deſpoti+ 
ciſm; Which made for bis abſqalutene/s, but not for his 

* ſafety.” Bacon's Hen. VII. 

'SOLUTELY. adv. (from autre and ly of lic, Sax. de- 
noting manner) entirely, A perfectly; „1 
« Jutely inconceivable.” Swifr. Without conditions or 
relation; Ab/olutely- conſidered, without a relation to 
« our eyes.” BenTLY. Without any. check, reſtraint, or 
limits ; * but once poſſeſſed ad/olurely did reign.” Poſitively; 
« Command me ab/o/utely not to go, Par, Loſt. b. ix. 
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ABSOLU'TION, 8, (ale Lat.) in the common law, a full 
acquittal of a perſon by ſome final ſentence ; a temporal diſ- 
charge from farther attendance upon a meſne proceſs. In 
eccleſiaſtical law, a juridical act, whereby a prieſt pronoun- 
ces pardon for ſins, to ſueh, as upon confeſſion, ſeem to have 
the neceſlary qualifications. * The a&/olution pronounced 
„ by a prieſt, is not a certainground of confidence,” SouTH. 
 AbjJelutions from Rome are high-treaſon by ſtatute, 23 EL1z. 
ABSOLU"TORY, adj. (ab/olutorius Lat.) that which * 
pardon, forgiveneis, or abſolution. Though an 2% lu- 
«« tory ſentence ſhould be pronounced,” AxLirE’s Parerg. 
AB'SONANT, fart. (ab{jonans, Lat.) of a harſh found; 


- figuratively, contrary to reaſon; abſurd ; foreign to the pur- 
Pole 


AB'SONOUS, adj. (abenans, Lat. ill founding) not agreca- 
ble to alluſion in the concords of muſick. G. a&/onous 
*« to reaſon ;” GLANVILLE, ' 

ABSONIA'RE, v. a. (uſed in old records) to ſhun, avoid, de- 

teſt. 

To ABSOR'B, v. a. (ab/orbeo, Lat. preter. ab/crbed ; part 
pret. ab/orbed, ar abjorpr) to fuck up. «© To ab/crb and ex- 
«« tenuate the ſaid fanguine parts; Harvey. 

ABSO'RBENT, S. (ab/ortens, Lat.) in phyfick, ſuch medi- 

cines as dry vp redundant humours, whether applied inter- 

- nally, or externally. Such are the teſtaceous powders, 

Chalk, &c. The term is likewiſe applied to the lacteals 
which ab/zrb the chyle; the cutaneous veſſels which admit 
the water in batlis, or fomentations applied to the ſkin ; or 
thoſe veſſels which open into the cavities of the body, and 
ſucking up any of the Juices that are extravaſated, convey 
them to the circulating blood. ; 

ABSO'RPT', part. (ſee ABO U ſwallowed up, whether uſed 

in its primitive ſenſe of things, or figuratively of perſons. 
I he particular conſtitution of the earth, which made it 
% 6bnoxjous to be art in water;“ BurneTt's Theory. 
Fully poſſeſ d and abjorpt in the paſt; Por's Letters. 

ABSCR'F1ION, S. (from «b/orb) the act of ſucking up, or 
abſorbing The cauſes of this diſruption, or this ab/orpricn ;” 

- BuxneTT's Theory. 

ABSQUE HOC, (Lat. without this) in law, words of excep- 
tion, uſed in a traverſe : © As the defendant pleads ſuch a 

thing was done at B. As uE HOC, i. e. unleſs it was 
« done at C.“ Mod. Caſes, 103. 

To ABSTAIN, v. n. (a ineo, Lat.) to forbear, to refrain 
from, or deny one's felf any gratification. It is uſed with 
the particle rn. To ain from love's due rites ;" 
Par, Loft. © Impatiently de ſirous of any thing, ſo that a 
man cannot à Hain frem it.” “ Abfain from 4 appearance 
of evit;” 1 Theſ. v. 22. It is with great elegance ap- 
plied to inanimate — * 'The doubtful billows ſcarce 

«© abſtain from the toſſed veſſel,” DR vp. Virgil. 

ABSTEI NEM, S. a diſtrict and village on che further ſide of 
the Memel, in Prufha, fo prodigiouſly fertile in corn and 
caitte, as to be ſtiled the ſtorehouſe of Lithuania. 

ABSTE'MIOUS, adj. (ab/emious, Lat.) temperate in the en- 

joyment of ſenſual gratifications. * As an adb/temicus her- 
„% mit.” It is likewiſe uſed ſubſtantively ; ** The in- 
«« ftances of Jongevity are chiefly among the ab/temious ;” 

- AxBuTHx. on Alim. It is uſed figuratively for the cauſe 
of abſtemiouſneſs. Such is the virtue of the abſtemious 

well,“ Dr yn. Fables. 

ABSTE'MIOUSLY, adv. (from abfemiaus) in a ſober, tem- 

manner. 

ABSTE'MIOUSNESS, 8. (from ab/emicus and the Gothic 
termination NS) the quality of being temperate. or abſte- 
mious. | 

ABSTEWMIUS, (Laurence) born at Macerata in the maic 

Anconaꝰ Library-keeper of D. Guido U baldo at- rbi- 


his manner we ſhal pac the 19{th fable, A prieſt being 


im, an ye him a ſcvere reprimand, 
dious, be villain, for violating, 
er, the temple of t Holy Ghoſt.” But te 


five talents to me, 

o! I hzve gained five, more.” le prelate was ſo 

with the facetiouſneſs of his anſwer, he abſolute- 
forgave him. | 

ABSTEN'SION, ABSTEN'TION, S. (a&b/ireo, Lat.) the act 

of holding, off, or reſtraicing, In common law; the. 

2 or hindering an heir from taking poſſeſſion of 


: * 
* 


A B 8 


| a f | fo. Het dil an | 4 * a 
To —— v. 4. (aber go, Lat.) to wipe clean, te 
cleante. . | 
ABSTER'/GENT, part. {ab/tergens, Lat.) induced with a 
cleanſing quality. 5 
ABSTER'GEN'TS, 8. in medicine, a claſs of remedies, 
which abrade and clear away ſuch mucous particles, as they 
meet with in their paſſage, and, by that means, cleanſe tlie 
parts from vi:cid, or morbid adhctions, whether they be the 
matter of wounds, ulcers, &c. Some of theſe abſtergents are 
under the genus of balfamics, and others differ from vul- 
neraries only in their ſubtility and efficacy. Their moſt uſu- 
al name, among modern practitioners, is that of detergents, 
To ABSTER'SE, v. a. (abfergo, Lat.) to cleanſe or purify,; a 
word little uſed ; not ſo analogical as abferge. *©* An acid 
or vitriolous humour in the ſtomach which may abfer/e and 
„ ſhave away, &c.” Browx's Vulg. Errors. 3 
. ABSTER'SION, S. (ab/terfio, Lat.) the act of cleanſing, 
The ſeventh cauſe is ab/terfier, which is a ſcowering off; 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 42, | 
ABSTER'SIVE, adj. (ab/terfivns, Lat. from ab/tergo) endu- 
ed with the quality of cleanſing. A8/er//ve and mundi- 
«« tying clyſters are good.“ Bacox's Nat. Hliſt. "There 
« many a flower ab/terfive grew; SWIFT. ö 
ABS'THA'NES, S. (Zane, Sax. the king's miniſter) a lower 
ſpecies of nobles formerly in Scotland. Sce HAN E. 
ABSTHOR'PE, S. a curacy in Nottinghamſhire in the gift of 
the archbiſhop of York. 
AB'STINENCE, S. (a*/f:rentia, Lat.) in a general ſenſe it 
ſignifies the refraining from any thing to which we have a 
P. and is uted with the particle H; ** becauſe 
the ab/tinence from a preſent pleaſure.” Locke's Eſſay. 
In amore limited ſenſe it ſignifies faſting, or the forbear- 
ance of neceſſary food. And in this acceptation it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from temperance, as that implies a moderate uſe 
of toods, but this is an entire avoiding of it for a time. 
Abſtinence is certainly of great ſervice to people of a ſeden- 
tary life, to keep them tree from a multitude of diſeaſes ; 
and of great aſſiſtance to medicines in the cure of chronical 
or acute diſeaſes, We ſhall produce one or two inſtances 
of its efficacy, from a thouſand equally aſtouiſning. The 
noble Venetian, Cornaro, after having tried all means that 
could be thought of for his recovery, was given over at 
forty, but was cured, and lived to an hundred, as himſelf 
aſſures us, by the mere dint, of ab/tinence. In our own 
iſland, as we are informed by Buchanan, one Laurence 
preſerved himſelf to one hundred and forty ; and Kentigern, 
afterwards called St. Mungo, according to Spotiwood, 
lived to one hundred and eighty-fve, by the fame means. 
Nor ſhould this be looked on as incredible, fince moſt 
chronical diſeaſes, the infirmaties of old age, and the ſhort 
lives of Engliſhmen, are, according to Cheyne in his Efilay on 
| Health, owang to repletion, and may be cured by a- 


Nence. 


ABS'TINENCY, 8. («b/tinentia, Lat.) the fume as abf;- 


nence. A word not in uſe at preſent, « Were our rewazds 
„ for the ab/tinexcies or riots of this preſent life.“ Hau- 
MoxnD's Fundam, 

AB/'STINENT,. a4j. (ab/tinens, Lat.) temperate ; made in 
oppoſition to rapacious, covetous, or luxurious; whether 
applied to perſons or things, 

ABSTO'RNE, a prebaudary of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift 
of one of the prebends of Vork. 

ABSTOR'TED, part. (abftortus, Lat.) plucked, torn, or 
wreſted from a perſon by violence. 0 
To ABSTRAC'T, v. a. (abfraho, Lat.) to take one thing 
from another; Could we ab/tra# from theſe: pernicious 
effects.“ Decay of Piety. Figuratively, to. ſeparate ; 
„ the mind has a power to abffradt its ideas,” Lockz's Ef- 
ſay. ** The alkaheſt being abfre&ed from theſe liquors.” 
BoyLe's Scept. Chym, When uſed abſolutely it ſignifies 
the excerciſe of that faculty called ab/fra#tion, or the ſepa- 
ration of ideas from one another. I hoſe. who cannot diſ- 
„ tinguiſh, compare, and abfra?,” Warr's Logick. 
When applied to books or writings: it ſignifies,” the com- 
prizing their ſubſtance in fewer words and: leſs compaſs ; 


„Let us aiftradt them into brief compends, Wartrs 
Improvem. 


AB STRACT. adj. (abftraftus, Lat. See To AzsTract) 


erally a 
plied to the operations of the-mind, and followed e 
particle em; Conſidering things in themſelves afra 
«« from our opinions ang o men's notions,” poet 
Eſiay. 4b/ftrad terms ſignify the mode or quality of a bein 
without any regard to the ſubje& in which i is; ſock 
as whiteneſs, roundneſs, life, death. 


AB'STRACT, 


ſeparated from ſomething elſe ; this term is gen 
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ABS 


| ABSTRACT Matheraties, are thoſe branches employed about 
quantity without any reſtriction to any particular 88 ro 
ABSTRACT Numbers, are aſſemblages of units, conſider 
in themſelves, without being applied to any ſubjeft. _ 6 
AB'STRACT, S. (from te ara] a compendious en y * 
treatiſe ; rather more ſuperficial than an a ridgment. L 
could give a tolerable analyſis and abfrat 0 every treatiſe 
« he read.” WxTTs's Imp. of the Mind. It is applied figu- 
Tatively to 22 « A man who is the 24ſract of all faults 
« all men follow.” SuAK Ns P. Ant. and Cleop. In alluſion 
to the faculty of ab/fra#iom ; an abſtracted Rate, © If they 
« he conſidered, as it were, in the at.” WorTToN., 
AB'STRACT, S. In a particular ſenſe fignifies an idea formed 
in the mind, when we conſider a mode or quantity ſeparate 
from all the particular ſubjects in which they inhere. Thus 
magnitude and humanity are abfrats when conſidered 
without being attached to any particulzr body or perſons. 
ABSTRACTED, part. (from ab/tra#) ſeparated ; ab- 
« ftraFed from his own evil.” M1LToON. Refined, or ab- 
ſtruſe, 4btrated ſpiritual love.” DoxxE. | A diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, wherein a perſon is inattentive to external ob- 
jects, though preſent, as “ an abftraded ſcholar.” 
ASTRA CT EBL. ady. (from abftra#) in an abſtract man- 
ner; diſtinct, or ſeparate from contingent circumſtances. 
« Whether more abHractedly we look, or on the writers, or, 
&c. Da vp. Rel. Laici. ** Deſigned not fo properly to 
« demonſtrate the opinion they contend for, irrelatively and 
cc abftraFedly confidered.” BorLe on the Scriptures. 
ABSTRA'CTION, S. (ab/tra#io, Lat.) an operation or fa- 
culty of the mind, which — — us from the brute 
creation, whereby we ſeparate things naturally exiſting to- 
gether, and form and conſider ideas thus ſeparated. The 
manner in which this is performed, is firſt when the 
mind conſiders any one part of a thing, in ſome reſpects diſ- 
tin from the Whole; ſecondly, when we conſider the mode 
of a ſubſtance, diſtinct from the ſubſtance itſelf ; or when 
we conſider ſeveral modes ſeparate, which exiſt together in 
one ſubject. This abfra#ion the geometricians make uſe 
of when they conſider a line, omitting the ideas of length 
and breadth. 'Thirdly, when the mind forms general and 
univerſal ideas; by leaving out all thoſe ideas in which they 
differ, and retaining thoſe only in which they agree, connec- 
ting them into one complex idea by giving them one name. 
This complex idea becomes general, i. e. it may be aſſirmed 
of, or belongs to, or is found in, more than one particular 
fabſtance, and the ſeveral ſubſtances of which it is affirmed, 
are ſaid to be contained under that general idea. General 
ideas therefore, are not made by adding all, or any of the 
particular ideas found in each ſubſtance, or by the refined 
method which biſhop Berkeley imagines, of adding and o- 
mitting them at the ſame time; but by ab/fraFing all thoſe 
ideas in which two or more fubſtances differ, — retaining 
thoſe in which they agree. See General. 
ABSTRA'CTION, S. implies the exerciſe of this faculty; the 
ſtate of being abſtracted, or inattentive to external objects; 
or abſence of mind. 
ABSTRAC'TION, S. in pharmacy, the drawing off, or ex- 
* a menſtruum, from the ſubject it was n to diſ- 
olve, . | 
ABSTRACTT'TIOUS, S. in pharmacy, the native ſpirit of ve- 
getables, in contradi ſtinction to that which is procured by 
termentation. | 
ABSTRA'CTIVE, adj. (from ara) indued with the 
power of abſtracting. | 
ABSTRA'CTLY, adv. (from ab/ra#) without reference to, 


or ſeparate from any thing elſe. Matter ab/ra#ly and 


* —_— conſidered.” BenTLEY's Serm. 
ABSTRICTED, part. (abgridus, Lat.) unbind. A word 
of no authority. 
To ABSTRINGE, v. a. (abftringo, Lat.) to unbound. A 
word ſupported by no authority. - 
To ABSTRU'DF, v. a. (abfrudo, Lat.) to thruſt away from. 
Of no authority. 
ABSTRU'SE, a. (2 ruſu, Lat. concealed, compared by 
more and ms/t) hidden or ſecret. © Th' eternal eye, Whole 
*« ſight difcerns abHruſeſt thoughts.” ML ro. This ſu- 
3 is not made uſe of by writers of any note at pre- 
t. Figuratively, remote from conception; not eaſily ap- 
hended ; difficult. “ Entring on thoughts ab/f-a/e.” 
ron. © Since its ſo ab/iry/e a ſubject, I may be par- 
** doned, if I ſometimes miſs the mark.” Boy IH on Forms. 
ABSTRU'SELY, adv. (from aA and ly of lic denoting 
manner) in an obſcure manner, oppoſite to plainly or ob- 


viouſly. 
ABSTRUSE/NESS, 8. (from ab/r4/e) difficulty, obſc 


. „ . i ; % 
a relative ter:n, implying, that the object is not eaſily 4 | 
comprehended by any particular perſon's underſtanding. | 


No. III. 


| ABUMU sLI 


N ABU 

10 It is the abftruſent/; of what is taught in them.” Bort=z 

on the Scriptures, _ 3 
ABSTRU'SITY, S. (from «ab/rn/e) that which cannot be 


eaſily comprehended. A word ſeldom uſed. ** The oc- 
cult ab/iru/ftie; of things,” Brown's Vulg. Err.s 
To be ABSU*MED, v. 7. (Alſanor, Lat.) to be brought to 
nothing by a gradual waſting; to be conſumed. * It it had 
« burned part after part, the whole muſt needs be ab/amed.” 
Harz's Origin. t 

ABSU RD, adj. (ab/urdus, Lat.) when uſed of men, implies a 
defect of reaſon and judgment. You had better take for 
* buſineſs a man ſomewhat ur, than, over formal. 
Bacox's Eſſay. When applied to opinions or practices; contra- 
dictory; inconſiſtent; contrary to reaſon. ** That ſomething 
c which now exiſts, muſt once either have been made b 
nothing, . e. been cauſed by no cauſe, which is abſurd.” 
Law's Origin of Evil, p. 46. is phraſe, ab/urd to 
« call a villain great.” Eflay on Man. 

ABSU'RDITY, 8 (ab/urdite, Fr.) a contradiction to common 
ſenſe; an inconſiſtence with reaſon; ſtupidity. Look in- 
to their pretended truths; are they not ſo many wretched 
4 abſurdities ?” Guard. No. 83. That fort of folly we 


„ call abſurdity, which is the very contrary of of wit.” 
Guard. No. 82. 


\'ABSU'RDNESS, S. (rom ab/ard) injudiciouſneſs, improprie- 


ty, falſit y. See abyjurdity, which is more frequently uſed. 

ABU'CCO, S. Aso cco, or Ascent, S. (a weight uſed in 
the kingdom of Pegu) about two pounds five ounces the 
heavy weight, or three pounds nine ounces the light weight 
of Venice. | 

ABUDA'HAR,S. the name of the chief of the Karmatians, un- 
der whom they prophaned and deſtroyed the city of Mecca, 
in the year 317 of the Hegira, and'of our Lord 853, They 
ſtripped the pilgrims, killed ſeventeen hundred of Shs; as 
they were performing their proceſſions in the Caaba, the 
place of the temple, tet apart for adoration and prayer. Af- 
ter which, they carried away the black ſtone, that was vene- 
rated as a preſent from heaven; deſtroyed the doors of the 
temple, and filled the well Zamzam (the moſt ſacred part 
of the place) with dead bodies. As for Abudahar himſelt, 
he brought h's horſe to the entrance of the Caaba to dung 
there, at the ſame time telling the Mohammedans, that the y 
were fools, to call that place the houſe of God ; becauſe if it 
were ſo, he would have ſtruck him dead for his prophana- 
tion. 'The Karmatians perceiving the Mohammedan's vene- 
ration for the temple did not cool, ſent them back the black 
ſtone. But ſome time after, pretended, that what they ſent, 
was not the genuine one, but a counterfeit. The Moham- 
medans, according to Abulfeda and Ahmed Ebn Yulef, in 
vindication of the object of their worſhip, anſwered their 
ſcoffs, by offering to prove the genuineneſs of the ſtone by 
an experiment, which was that of its ſwimming upon water. 
The Karmatians agreeing to the validity of the proof, the 
experiment was made in Feir preſence, and, as our authors 
ſay, the ſtone ſwam. 

ABUL-FARAT, EBN HOCIMA, S. ſtiled likewiſe Gregory 
Abulpbaragius, the ſon of Aaron, a phyſician ; born at Mala- 
tiah, near the Euphrates, and lived about the end of the thir- 
teenth century. A man of great parts and learning; ſo cele- 
brated for his medical knowledge, that his lectures were fre- 
_ by people from the moſt remote countries ; and, 

gh a profeſſor of Chnſtianity, had ſeveral of the moſt 
learned Mohammedans for his diſciples. The titles which 
they give him, as, „the prince of learned men, the moſt 
« excellent of the execllent, the exemplar of his times, the 
„ phcenix of the age, and the glory of the wiſe,” ſhew how 
much he was eſteemed by them, He wrote an epitome of 
univerſal hiſtory, from the beginning of the world to his 
own times, divided into dynaſties, in which the man- 
ners of the Saracens, . Mogul Tartars, and the prodigi- 
ous conqueſts of Zingis Cham, are deſcribed in a manner 
which both conveys the moſt entertaining inſtruction, and 
claims the credit and wonder of the reader. 

ABULFE'DA, (lenuat) prince of Hamah, a city of Sy- 
ria, who ſucceeded his brother in the 743d year ct the He- 
gira, which anſwers to 1160 of the chriſtian compu- 
tation. He reigned but three years, and died in the 72d 
year of his age. He was a great lover of ſtudy, and parti- 
cularly of geography, having lett us a piece in that ſence, 
entitled, The deſcription of the countries beyond the 
„ Oxus,” Which has been very much commended, and 
made uſe of by Caſtaldus, to correct the latitude and longi- 
tude of ſeveral Places. | 

ABULI'TES, S. a perſon who delivered up Suſa and the ad- 
jacent country io Alexander the Great, and was on that ac- 
count made governor of it. 

US, or ABOU-MO'SLEM, general of the 

mM army 


4 1 U 
arnty under the firſt caliphs of the race of Abbaſi. At che 


age of nineteen he was ſent againſt Naſrus, whom he drove 

out of Choraſan; and was governor of that province under 

Saffahus. In the caliphate of Almanfor, he commanded an 

army againſt Abdala, who had revolted, and entirely defeated 

him. But, notwithitanding theſe ſervices, Almanſor pretend- 
ing that he had ſpoken diſteſpectfully of him, got him into 
his power by artifice, and caſt him into the Tigris, in the 
ear 137 of the Hegira, or 721 of our Lord. It is ſaid he 
had been the cauſe of the death of 600,000 perſons, and was 
of the ſect Ehl way ji. e. men of truth, or certainty ; 
who hold no other /Deity but the four Elements, and that the 
ſoul ſubſiſts only in this life; man being, according to 
them, compoſed of the four elements, which in his preſent 
ſtate are joined and animated by that firm union which 
keeps them together; but that at death this unton ceaſing, 
the component parts are reſolved into the four elements, and 
re-unitecd to the deity. | 

ABU'NDANCE, S. (abirdance, Fr. abundantia, Lat.) in po- 
etical writers, Plenty! ** Crown'd Abundance ipreads my 
4 board?” CRASHAwW. Great numbers, Abundance of 
e people are employed;“ a great quantity, What abwn- 
0 Jance ot noble blood hath been ſhed ?” RaLteicn's Eff. 
Exuberance, overflowings, or luxuriance. Th' abundance 
„of an idle brain.” Fairy Q. | | 

ABUNDANT, adj. (abundans, Lat.) plentiful ; „Good, 
„the more communicated, more abundant grows. Par. 
Loſt, b. v. Exuberant, « According to his abundant mer- 
„cy, begot us to a lively hope.” 1 Pet. 1. 3. Numerous, 
Like ſome Indian province, wherein though mines and 
« gems were more abundant than in other countties.“ 
BerLE's Style of the Script. It is uſed with the par- 
ticle ait moſt commonly, either before perſons or things, 
and then ſignifies well ſtored or replete, ** And was abun- 
% dant with all things at firſt.” BURN. Theory. It hke- 
wiſe is joined with the particle n, and then ſignifies over- 
flowing, replete, or exuberant. ** Abundant in goodneſs 
and truth.” Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

ABU'NDANT NuwBtrs, are thoſe whoſe aliquot, or even 
parts, when added together, exceed the number itſelf. Thus 
twelve is an abundant number, becauſe its aliquot or even 
parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, being added together, make 16. 
Which are more than 12 the number itſelf. 

ABU'NDAN'TLY, adv. (from abundant) in great numbers, 
„Let the waters bring forth abandanily the moving crea- 
« ture, that hath life.” Gen. i. 20. Liberally. ** God 
« on thee abundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd.” Par. Loſt, 
b. viii. Amply, more than ſufficiently, * He abundantly 
« confirms the other's teſtimony.” DzrYp. Pref. to the 
State of Inn. 

AB'URFORD. See AB'ERFORD. 

ABUS, S. (Aber, Brit. a river) the old name for the river 
Ouſe, in the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire ; not as Camden ima- 

gines, the Umber. GIBsOx's Camd. 889. : 

To ABU'SE, v. a. (abutor, Lat. the / in this verb is pro- 
nounced like an x, the particle is formed by omitting the e 
final as ab»/ing) to make an ill uſe of ; © They that uie this 
« world, as not abuſing it.” 1 Cor. vii. 31. To impoſe 
upon. The world hath been much abu/ed by the opi- 
«© nion of making gold.” Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. To 
treat contemptuouſiy and with rudene/s ; ©* Laughed at them 
„ and aby/ed them ſhamefully.” 1 Mac. vii. 34. To ſe- 
duce. ** He perhaps, as he is very potent with ſuch 
« ſpirits, abuſes me to damn me.” Hamlet. To reproach, 
or treat with ill language. Whom the author every where 
« endeavours to imitate and abu/e.” ADDISON. ; 

ABU'SE, S. (from abu/e, abuſus, Lat.) the ill or improper 

uſe of any thing. * Another great abiſe of words, is incon- 

4 ſtancy in the uſe of them.” Lockz's Eſſay. A vitious 

practice or bad cuſtom. ** If abuſes be not remedied, they 

« will certainly increaſe.” Swirr's Advanc. of Relig. 

© Contumely, reproach, or ill treatment; daily fraud, con- 

« tempt, aluſe and wrong.” MiLT. Samſon, Carnal 

knowledge, either with or without violence. And through 


e the deceit abigſed me; and after the aby/e, foriaken me.” 


- S1yNEY. 
ABU/SER, S. (from aby/e and qaveir Goth. or wor, Sax. a 
man) the perſon who makes an ill uſe ofany thing; an im- 


2 ſeducet, raviſher; one who makes ute of reproachtul 
a 


nguage, or is guilty of rudeneſs towards another. 
ABU SIGN, S. (abu/io, Lat.) An abuſe,” Bailey from 
Chaucer. Obſolete. |, | | 
ABU'SLVE,' a4j. (abufif, Fr. abufious, Lat. from the verb a- 
biiſe) practifmg abule, 4 And wicked wit aroſe, thy moſt 


4% abuſive foe.” Pore's Miſcell. Containing, or full of a- 


baſe ; deceitful ; or ſeducing. © Whatioever is gained by an 
*« abuſive treaty, ought to be reſtored.” . Bacox on War. 


- 


4% 


A BiY 


This acceptation is now. out of uſe, though agreeable to 
the rules of analogy. | | 


 ABU'SIVELY, adv. (from ae, and ly of lic, or lice Sax. 


denoting manner) improperly, © 'The oil, abu/voely called 
«« ſpinit of roles, ſwims at the top.” BoyLe's Scep. Chym.. 
In a reproachful, rude, and ill-behaved manner. 

ABU SIVENESS, S. (from abu/e) the uſe of reproachful lan- 
guage; or the exerciſe of rude, and unmerited incivility. 
„ Prophaneneſs, filthineſs, abufivencſs.” TrroB.” 

To ABU T, v. u. (abeutir, Fr. to meet at the end) to bor- 
der upon; to end at; to meet, or approach, uſed with the 
particle uþcz. A word ſeldom uſed. See AnBUTTAL. 


 ABUTTAL, S. (from abut) fee AnnuTTAL:: : 
ABU”TILON,. S. (Arab.) in botany, the yellow mallows, 


called fda by Linnæus. It has a fingle annular empalement, 
which is permanent, and divided into five parts at the top. 
The flower conſiſts of five petals joined at the baſe. In_ the 
center anſe many ſtamina, coalefcing at the bottom to the 
ſtyle; and forming a ſort of column, which reſts upon a 
round germen. After the flower is paſt, the germen turns 
to a round or angular ſeed veſſel with ſeveral cells, opening 
lengthwife, and filled with ſeeds, which, in ſome ſpecies are 


ſhaped like a kidney, and in others round. It is divided. 


into ſixteen ſpecies; which, as they are neither remarkable 
for beauty, nor phyſical uſes, it would be entirely officious 
to enlarge upon. ; 

ABYDENIANS, S. (abydeni, Lat.) the inhabitants of Al yd; 
being cloſely beſieged by Philip of Macedon, they deſt:oyed 
themſelves, their wives and children, by tire and ſword, to 
avoid falling into his hands. 

AB'UTICH, the modern name for Alydos, which ſee, 


ABU”TMENTS, S. (from aëut) the parts of any ground, or 


buildings that approach, or border upon another. 

ABYDO COMISTS, 8. (Ash decemæ, Lat. AfiJoxoun, Gr. Abi 
dokeme, from #0424, to elate one's felf, and Abydos, whoſe in- 
habitants were notorious for ſlander) “ Sycophants, or 
« flanderers, who boaſt of their falſhood.” Bailey. Of no 
authority. 

ABY DOS, S. an antient city of Thebais in Upper Egypt, fa- 
mous for being the reſidence of king Memnon, the temple 
and ſepulchre of Oſiris, and burial place of all the Egyptian 
nobles, who were fond of being interred near it. Here was 
the celebrated oracle of the god Beſa, who was applied to 
by perions at the greateſt diſtances by letters, and uſed to 
give his reſponſes in writing. The inhabitants had a very 
great averſion to muſic, but eſpecially the ſound of a trum- 
pet. As for the city, though once next to Memphis for its 
populouſneſs and extent, it 1s now but an obſcure and mean 
2 The name is now applied to a town and caſtle in Leſ- 

r Aſia, on the ſouth entrance of the Helleſpont. Lat. 40 
deg. 16 min. N. Long. 27 deg. 26 min. E. This city is 
famous for being the native place of Leander, the lover of 
Hero; who uſed to ſwim acroſs the Helleſpont to viſit her, 
but was at laſt unfortunately drowned in his paſſage. | As 
the ſea is here ſomewhat narrow, Xerxes was induced, on 
that account, to lay a bridge in this place, to paſs his army 
over into Europe. | ; 

A'BYN-HALL, S. a rectory in Glouceſterſhire, in the gift of 
Mr. Vaughan. | | . 

A*BYSM, S. (abiſine, old Fr. now wrote abime) a deep place 
that has no bottom, whether by land or water. Into the 
* aby/m of hell.” SnAk ESP. Ant. and Cleop. a 

ABY'SS, S. (abyſus, Lat. afuoocy;, Gr. abufſos, bottomleſs) 
cavity without bottom. The dark, unbottom'd, infinite 
% aby/s.” Par. Loſt. Figuratively, that in which any 
thing is loſt: In time's 25. Da rp. Georg. % 

The antient Hebrews, as well as the generality of the 
eaſtern nations, were of opinion that the aby/s, or ſea, encom- 
paſſed the whole earth, on which it was founded; that at 

the bottom of this 46%, the Rephaim, or giants were con- 
fined for puniſhment, and the kings of Tyre, Babylon, and 
Egypt, ſuffered the torments of their guilt. Agreeable to 
this ſentiment St. Joh repreſents the devils and wicked 
men, as caſt down into the bottomleſs pit, an expreſſion 
which 1s a paraphraſe or explanation of the — 

They likewiſe hold, that fountains aud rivers owe their ori- 


gin to this, abyſs, by percolating through the pores of the 


earth, and that they return thither thro' paſſages of their own 
making. 'The Drs. Woodward and Nicholls, have illuſtrated 
and confirmed this hypotheſis in a very ingenious manner, 
as may be ſeen in the Natural Hiſtory of the former, and 
the vol. I. of the Conference publiſhed by the latter. 


 ABYSS'INIA, S. (from wan, Habaſb, Arab, a mixture, or 


confuſion) it is called likewiſe Abiſſinia, or Abbefinia, be- 
ing, as the name imports, e by a mixture of different 
nations. The inhabitants ſtile it Mangheſte-Ityopia, or the 
kingdom of Ethiopia, and effect the name of Geez, or Ag- 
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kingdom of Nubia or Sennar ; on the ealt it had formerly 
the Red-Sea and coaſt of Abex, or Habeſk, which is now 
diſmembered fromit by the Turks ; on the South by Alaba, 
Jendiro, or Gengiro; and the. welt by the river Maley, 
which falls into the Nile; and by that quite to the boun- 
dary of Nubia- The Abyſſinians are generally tall, well- 
ſhaped, ſtrong, and temperate in cating, though not ſo 
with reſpect to drink; are without manufactures, and have 
an natural averſion to all ſmiths,-.on account of their deal- 
ing in fire, and, as y ſay, living in a kind of hell. They 
are not all equally black, 
thick, like the natives of Guinea, but regularly featured. 
They have a very briſk eye, and their favourite complexion 
is the olive. Their women have an advantage over the 
Europeans, which is that of being delivered without aſſiſt- 
ance, and being able immediately after to take care both of 
themſelves and the child. So little are they acquainted 
with architecture, that when Pais the Portugueze had built 
the imperial palace, the people flocked from all parts of 
Ethiopia to view it, and admired it as a predigy. Yet 
notwithſtanding their ignorance in building, they can boaſt 
of a curioſity of this kind, which would effect an European 
with as great a degree of aſtoniſhment, as they felt when 
they ſaw Pais's palace. What I mean, are the ten hand- 
ſoine churches cut out of a ſolid rock, as is teſtified by Lu- 
dolf, 1. ii. c. 5. and Alvarez, who both ſaw, and gave the 
ichnography of them. Iron, copper, ſilver and gold, are 
the principle ores with which their mines abound ; of which 
ſcarce a third is uſed in trade or converted into money. 
Their gold, indeed, thay cut into ſmall pieces ſor the pay 
of their troops, and the expences of the court, at preſent; 
tho? it was beſore the ſeventeenth century laid up in ingots 
in the king's treaſury, and never ufed in any thing but veſ- 
ſels and trinkets for the ſervice of the palace. In lieu of 
ſmall money they make uſe of rock ſalt as white as ſnow, 
and as hard as ſtone; which is taken out of the mountain 
Lafta, and put in the king's warchouſes, where it is re- 
duced into tablets of a foot long, and chree inches broad; 
ten of which are worth about a French crown: This ſalt is 
ſold weight for weight for gold, though uſed in the neceſ- 
ſaries of life in the ſame manner as common ſalt with us. 
With this mineral they purchaſe pepper, ſpices, and ſilk 
ſtuffs, from the Indians. Their domeſtic commerce conſiſts 
chiefly in ſalt, honey, buck-wheat, grey- eaſe, citrons, 
oranges, lemons, and other proviſions neceſſary to ſupply 
the calls of nature, Their cattle may be ſaid to live 
far better than themſelves, being fed with barley. Their 
trade by land is inconſiderable, being carried on by 
caffilas or caravans of forty or fifty wretches, who ar- 
rive annually in Egypt, at Cairo particularly, laden with 
gold duſt, which they fr for ſuch merchandizes of that 
country, or Europe, which they ſtand in need of. The 
principal branch of their trade, conſiſts in ſlaves, who are 
eſteemed in the Indies and Arabia, as the moſt faithful of 
any in Africa, aud are frequently ſubſtituted in thoſe parts as 
factors. Their government 1s an abſolute monarchy under 
an emperor, who pretends he is lineally deſcended from 
Solomon by Makeda, or the queen of the South, mention- 
ed, 2 Kings x. His arms are a lion ſupporting a croſs, 
with this motto in Ethiopick, „The hon of the tribe of 
« Judah hath obtained the victory.“ His ſtanding army 
is no more than 5,000 foot and 5000 horſe, though he can 
on occaſion, raife a million of men, as faſt as his orders 
can reach the provinces under his dominion. The religion 
of this country is a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and 
Paganiſm; and the laws of the land allow Polygamy, tho? 
thoſe of the church forbid it. 


 ABY'SMAL, a. (from An xs) deep, bottomleſs. BatLEx. 


Of no authority. 


A. C, an abbreviature for ante Chriſtum; or before Chriſt. 


AC”, ACK”, or AKE“, (ac, Sax. an oak) generally prefixed 
to the name of towns, from the Saxon, imports that the 
place was originally famous for oaks; as, AcTon, was ſo 
called, from a word of that kind. | 

ACACA'TIS, S. (from AcacaLis, the name of a nymph ra- 
viſhed by Apollo) in Botany, a ſhrub, bearing a papilio- 


naceous flower and filiquious fruit: which reſembles the 


plant #liqua /ylweſtris rotundi folia; or Judas's Tree. 


- ACACIA. S. (Azaxia, Gr. akakia, from axctu, ald xo, to 


ſharpen) in botany, the Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean- 
Tree. The flower is tubulous, and conſiſts. of one leaf, 
divided ſli htly at the top into five parts ; in the center is 
fixed the oblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, which 
is attended by many fine hairy ſtamina, longer than the 
ſtyle, having each an incumbent ſummit. . Many of the 
flowers are collected into cne head, which is ſpherical. 


Az, That is, freemen. It is bounded on the north by tlie 


nor are their noſes flat and lips 
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Aſter the flower is paſt, the germen turns into a long pod 
divided into ſeveral cells by tranſverſe diaphragms, includ- 
ing each one oblong compreſſed ſeed. This Acacia, ſtiled 
Vera, 1. e. tiue, is the tree from whoſe branches exudes the 
the Gum Arabic, and from whence the Succus Acaciæ, or 
Juice of Acacia, is drawn and ſtiled, FA 

ACA*CIA-VERA, is the inſpiſſated juice of the above, which 
is brought from the Levant in round balls of different ſizes, 
wrapt in very thin bladders ; when good, it is of a tan co- 
lour, or reddiſh brown, ſmooth, and ſhining, of a ſtyptic, 
and dijagreeable taſte. It affords a great deal of oil and 
eſſential ſalt, is aſtringent, incraſſates or thickens the 
blood and humours ; ſtrengthens the body, reſiſts poiſons, 
ſtops hemorrhapes and fluxes, is good for indiſpoſitions in 
the eyes ; and, according to Boerhaave, is properly made 
uſe of in medicines, whole intention it is to brace up the 
animal. fibres. This ought to be an ingredient in the Theriaca 
Andromachi, or Venice Treacle; but as it is very rare, 
there is generally ſubſtituted in the room of it, the 

ACA'CIA Germaxica, f. e. the German Acacia, which is 
made of the inſpiſſated juice of unripe ſloes, and put in 
bladders in the ſame manner, as that of Egypt: Yet it is ea- 
fily difinguiſhed by its colour, which is 2s black as that of 
Spaniſh liquoriſh. 


ACA'COS, adj. (from a negative, and ee, Gr. tales, bad) 


a term applied, by medical writers, to diſtempers which are 
not dangerous. | 


ACADE'MIAL, aj. (from academy) relating, or belonging 


to an academy. Academical is the word now made uſe of in 
that ſenſe. 

ACADE/MIAN, S. (from academy) a member of an aca- 
demy or univerſity. | 

ACADE'MICAL, aj. (from academicus, Lat. of au, 
Gr. atademites) belonging, or relating to an academy. 
« After the academical life. Woorox. 

ACADE MIC, ACADE'MICK, a/. (from academicus, Lat. 
this word is wrote at preſent without a & at the end, tho” 
by older authors with a 4.) belonging to the academy. 
Or wanders wild in academic groves.” 

ACADEMIC, ACADE'MICK, S. it is ſpelt either with or 
without a 4 at the end as is obſerved in the preceding word) 
in a large ſenſe fignifies, a member of a iy, or 
ſchool, where languages and other branches of polite edu- 
cation are taught. A young academic.” War Ts's Improv. 

ACADEMI'CIAN, S. Cacademicien, Fr.) a member of an 
academy; and is generally uſed to ſignify a profeſſor of an 
academy in France. . 

ACADE'MICS, ACADE'MICES, S. (academici, Lat. from 
their frequenting the grove of Acadimns, which was after- 
wards turned into a ſchool, and named from him Academia) 
They are diſtinguiſhed into the old and middle, the for- 
mer of w: ich had Plato for their founder and the latter 
Arcefilas ; and, though confuſed by writers, as being onl 
ſynonimes expreſſive of the ſame ſentiments, yet the two 
{c&ts ſeemed to differ widely; the old academy holding 
that all ſubje&s would admit of arguments pro and con; 
which they derived frem the maxim of Socrates and their 
founder Plato that Se &nexw nothing : but the new academics 
carried this farther, aſſerting, that nothing can certainly 
* be known ;” building indeed upon the fame maxim as 
the other, but carrying it into the regions of ſcepticiſm. At 
preſent indeed the original idea of the term by which this 
ic& is called ſeems to be loſt ; for the followers of Plato, 
ſince the reſtoration of learning, have been conſtantly called 
Platoniſts, though previous to that zra they were univer- 
ſally ſtiled academics. | | 

ACA DEM, S. (acadimic, Lat. aza%uwia, Gr. aktadimia 
now generally accented on the ſecond, but formerly on the 
firſt ſyllable) arciently, a fine villa or pleaſure houſe; near 
Athens, belonging to one Academus, from whom it derived 
its name. During his time, gymnaſtic ſports were ex- 
erciſed at it. It was afterwards adorned with fountains, 
trees, and walks, by Cimon, for the conveniency of philo- 
ſophers, who met here to confer or diſpute : Plato's diſ- 
ciples frequenting it, were from thence named academics, 
and all other learned ſocieties have fince aſſumed the name 
of academics. But it was not only ſamous for the reſort of 
the litterati, but likewiſe ſor their burials, being, as it 
were, dedicated to the interment of thoſe who were illuſ- 

_ trious for their parts, or meritorious for their patriotiſm, 
Long did it flouriſh in this manner, till Sylla gave up 
its beauties to the ravages of war, and made uſe of its trees 

to batter down the the walls of the city. | 

ACA'DEMY, S. is figuratively applied to ſignify the ſect of 
academicks explained above: who are by ſome divided into 
three, and by others into five ſorts. 1. The antient acade- 
my, of which Plato was che founder, 2. The ſecond academy 


founded 
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founded by Arceſſlas, who altered the ſyſtem of the former. 
2. The new academy aſcribed to Lacydes or Carneades. 
The 4th founded by Philo; and the fifth tiled the Antio- 
chian from Antiochus, who tempered the antient academy 
with ſtoiciſm. 


ACA DEM, S. Among thoderns, is uſed for a place or ſe- 


minary where the liberal arts and ſciences are uſed to 
be taught, and in this ſenſe applied to univerſities. © Our 
4% court ſhall be a little academy.” Love's Laſt Shift. 


ACA DEM, S. in a confined ſenſe, implies a regular ſoci- 


ety of learned perſons inſtituted for the cultivation 
and improvements of any branch of litterature. Moſt 
nations of Enrope have academies of this fort. England 
though it has not as many, can rival all other nations both 
in the antiquity and celebrity of thoſe ſhe has produced: 
The Royal Society being, for the extenſiveneſs of its deſign, 
the firft that was projected. And the ſociety of antiquanes, 
ſet on foot in the reigns of Q. Elizabeth and King James 
the firſt, is prior to the French academy by thirty-nine years, 
and could from its firſt inſtitution in 1590 to 1614, reckon 
ſuch reſpectable names among its members, as muſt at 
once claim the awe of foreigners, and extort their ſurprize 
to find how much our iſland had advanced in its progreſs in 
literature beyond any other. The end of their inſtitution 
was to colle& and bring into one place all the MSS, coins, 
ſeals, &c. which were ſcattered throughout the kingdom ; in 
order to ſhorten the ſtudy of Antiquity. They were to 
have had a college erected at the expence of the friends to 
their undertaking, which was to have been the reſidence of 
the preſident and fellows, and the depoſitary of all the re- 
mains of antiquity, they could reſcue trom plundered libra- 
ries, old monaſteries, &c. intending to get themſelves in- 
corporated by charter. But giving umbrage to the court, 
by canvaſſing ſome queſtions relating to the ſtate, they were 
obliged to diſcontinue their meeting. In order to vindicate 
the j ware Du we have given of its members either from the 
imputation of partiality, or the ſuſpicion of flattery, we 


need only to ſubjoin their names ; which were as follows. 


Arthur Agard, Launcelot Andrews, Henry Bouchier, —— 
Bowyer, William Camden, Richard Carew, Cliffe, 
Walter Cope, Robert Cotton, John Davies, William De- 
thick, John Dodderidge, —— Doyley, —— Erdfſwick, or 
Urdſwick, William flcerwood, Willlam Hakewill, Abra- 
ham Hartwell, M. Heneage, Joſeph Holland, T. Lake, 
F. Leigh, James Ley, M. O1 worth, W. Patte... 
Savel, Richard St. George, John Selden, H. Spelman, John 
Stow. Strangeman, Thomas Talbot, Fr. Tate, Fr. 
Thynne, James Whitlock, and Wiſeman, It has 
lately been revived; and has for its members moſt of the 
great perſonages of the kingdom, whether we conſider the 
rank they bear in life, or the reputation they have as ſcho- 
lars and philoſophers. Biſhop Clayton you ed their ſend- 
ing ſome perſons into the Eaſt in queſt of ſome veſtiges of 
antiquity, hinted at by miſſionanes, to eſtabliſh the truth of 
Moſes's hiſtory ; but the ſociety being then in its infancy, 
and not enriched with a fund ſuitable to ſo — an un- 
dertaking, the biſhop's motion was ſuperſeded. 

The moſt flouriſhing academies in France, are the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, for the improvement of phyſics, ma- 
thematics, and chemiſtry ; firſt projected at Paris in 1666 
by Colbert, Controller of the finances at the inſtances of 
Meſſ. the abbot Boutzies and du Clos; but not confirmed 
by the king till 1669. Their motto is invenit et perfecit. 
he king is at the charges of engraving plates and 1 2 
the expence attending the experiments, made by any of the 
members, on their applying to the preſident, and obtaining 
his certificates. The tranſactions of this ſociety conſiſting 
of a great many volumes, are publiſhed under the title of 
Hiftoire de l' Academie Royale, &c, In imitation of this, 
and the Royal Society of London, were ſucceſſively formed 
the academies of Florence, Bologne, Montpelier, Bour- 
deaux, Leipſic, Berlin, and lately thoſe of Peterſburgh and 
Seville. 


The French Academy, conſiſting of forty perſons eminent 
for their learning, for the improving and poliſhing of the 
French language, was founded by Cardinal Richlieu and 
confirmed by is XIII. in 16855 The dictionary De 
P Academy Frangois was the p 

was in hand from 1637 to 1694. 

The Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, conſiſts of the 
moft eminent maſters in each of thoſe branches, was found- 


& of this ſociety ; and 


ed by M. de 8 ſecretary to Lewis XIII. and eſta- 


bliſhed under Cardinal Mazarine, its firſt protector. Per- 
ſons are admitted here either in the characters of painters or 
ſculptors ; they draw from life, and the pieces they pro- 
duce go by the name of academy figures, Their produc- 
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tions are annually expoſed in the great hall of the Louvre; 


the beſt performance 1s honoured with a prize, and the pain- 
ters are entertained for three years, at another academy for 
painting, founded by Lewis XIV. at Rome; having a fala- 


ry allowed them. Ihe preſident of this latter ſociety is ge- 


nerally one of the governors of that in Paris. It has had 
the following celebrated maſters, Everard, Coypel, Pouſſin, 
de la Tuillerie, Houaſſe, and Perſon. On Monday, Tueſ- 
day, Wedneſday and Thuriday in paſſion-week, a youn 
fellow is faſtened naked to a croſs, with only a little black 
purſe to cover his nudity, who droops his head as if juſt expir- 
ing, with ſeveral lights placed round him, whilſt the ſcholars 
are employed in copying from him. The pupils formerly uſed 
to hire women to ſtand naked in ſuch attitudes as they re- 
quired. But this being prohibited by the pope, they elude 
his mandate by procuring wenches, for this purpoſe, from 
brothels, who expoſe themſelves in private apartments. 

The Academy of Medals and Injcriptions, ſtiled likewiſe, 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, or polite literature, was in- 
ſtituted for the explanation of antient monuments, and the 

reſervation of memorable events by medals, rehevos, and 
inſcriptions. It was planned by Colbert, and eſtabliſhed by 
Lewis XIV. in 1663. In 1701 their number was increaſed, 
to forty, and put under a ftated regulation. The famous 
Mr. Rollin, known bx his antient and Roman hiftory, his 
method of ſtudying the belles lettres, hiftory of the arts and 
ſciences, &c. was a member of this ſociety. 

The Academy of Architecture, was eſtabliſhed towards the 
end of the year 1671, by Mr. Colbert. 

The Academy of Politics, is compoſed of fix, who meet at 
the Louvre, in the chamber where the papers relating to 
foreign affairs are lodged. Their buſineſs is to read ſuch 
papers as the miniſter intruſts them with, and give him 
their opinions concerning them, who is to procure them em- 
ploys fuitable to their abilities. Buy the jealouſy inſeparable 
to abſolute monarchy, has renderqd this wiſe inſtitution of 
no ſervice, and reduced the ſociety |ſo low in the publick 
eſteem, that the name of it is ſeldorh mentioned. 

The Academy of Mufick, is compoſd of the maliagers and 
directors of the operas. 

T he Royal Academy of Dancing, eſtabliſhed by the king in 
1661, conſiſts of thirteen able danciug maſters, two of 
which teach alternately, the art of dancing, according io 
the antient and modern taſte. As French politeneſs bears ſo 
high a price, both when exported, or collected on their own 
territories, this may not appear ſo frivolous an inftitution on 
due conſideration, as it does at firſt fight ; and if it be deem- 
ed a mark of folly, is not applicable to the ſeller, but the 
purchaſer : But let this ſuffice on the head of French inſtitu- 
tions, who have academies in all their great cities which may 
occur under the name of the reſpective places. 

The Royal Spaniſh Academy, eftabliſhed at Madrid by the 
duke d' Eſcalona in 1714, for cultivating the Caſtilian 
tongue, in imitation of the French academy, Its device is a 
crucible on the fire, with this motto, . Limpia, fija, y da 
« eſplendor.“ | 


Academy of nature curiof1, i. e. of virtuoſos, in Germany founded 


by M. Bauſch, a phyſiciay, in 1652, and taken under the 
protection of the emperor Leopold in 1670. th 

Academia della Cruſca, or the bran-academy ; probably in 
alluſion to the end of their inſtitution, which is to fift out or 
reject as huſks or bran, all Italian words, which are not pure 


Tuſcan. This was inſtituted at Florence, in order to fix 


the ſtandard of the Italian language; in the ſame view as 
the elaborate dictionary of Johnſon, was undertaken and 
publiſhed to fix that of the Engliſh. 

Academia del Nebili, founded at Parma in Italy, by duke 
Rainutius I. in 1601, as its name expreſſes, for perſons of 
noble families only, who are not only inſtructed iu claſſical 
learning, the ſciences, hiſtory, divinity, civil, feudal and 
canon law, but likewiſe in the German, French, and Spaniſh | 
languages, together with muſick, dancing, fencing, fortiſica- 
tion, and painting. It is under the direction of the jeſuits, 
and the annual allowance for every ſtudent for board, &c. 
is 100 Filipi, each of which is about 57. 64. ſterling. There 
are at preſent upwards of a hundred and thirty noblemen, 
either counts or barons in this ſociety. The ſtudent who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf the moſt in his exerciſes, is tiled prin- 
cipi, or captain, wears a medal ſuſpended on a purple ribbon 
with a filver border at his breaſt, and has a particular reſpe& 
paid him by the reſt. 

The Philharmonic Academy; or muſical ſociety, founded fat 
Verona in Italy, was, in the year 1543. incorporated with 
the literary ſociety at Ancona, known þ the name of In- 
catenati. Their hall i; adorned with the portraits of the 
Patres, or preſidents, who are four in number. They have 


likewiſe 


ACA 

kewiſe an apartment which ſerves as a repoſitory. for the old 
— * r with which the nobility ufed to amuſ 
themſelves ; which gave riſe to their foundation, The ape 

ments wherein the public lectures are read, are ornamente 
with the portraits of the members; of which body is the 
celebrated marquis Scipione Maffei, whom they have ho- 
noured with a marble ſtatue in his life time, for his ſingular 

its and induſtry. e 

ly alone, bat thor academies than all the reſt of the 
world; and Jarckius gives us a liſt of them to the. number 
of five hundered and fifty, among which there are no leſs 
than twenty-five in the city of Milan. . aan 
ACA DEMV, S. in a particular ſenſe, denotes a riding- ſchool, 
where the other ſciences of fencing, &c. are likewite taught. 
The place ſet apart for riding, called the Manege, has 
generally a pillar in the center, and others placed in pairs at 
dhe fides. Blackiſton obſerves, in his firſt lecture on the 
common law, that the Manege has been introduced into the 
univerſity of Oxford, by the bounty of one of the Engliſh 

- nobility. | 
ACADIA, 8. (Acadie, Fr.) called likewiſe Nova- Scotia or 
New Scotland, is the eaſtern part of the North American 
continent, and has New England on the ſouth-weſt part of 
New France, and the river St. Laurence on the weſt and 
north : the gulph of Arcadie and Cape Breton on the caſt, 
and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt and ſouth. But the French, 
well apprized of the conſequence of this country, have lately 
endeavoured to ſtraighten theſe bounds, though ſettled by 
their own writers, Deliſle, Champlain, Dennis, La Hontan, 
and the treaty of Utrecht. With this view, they have pub- 
liſhed a large map of North America, at Paris, by d'Anville, 
- which coſt the duke of Orleans one thouſand pounds engrav- 
ing, wherein the geographer has drawn a line from the lake 
of Ontario to the Iſthmus at the bottom of Fundy-bay, as 
the boundary between the territories of the two nations. But 
this is not the only inſtance of his proſcription of our rights, 
' as will be ſhewn under other articles. Here are a great 
- many rivers, whoſe mouths have depth enough for the 
largeſt ſhips ; having good anchorage, abounding with ſal- 
mon and cod. At the end of March the iſh begin to ſpawn. 
The herrings come up in April, and the ſturgeon and ſalmon 
in May. It abounds likewiſe in beavers and otters, which 
they hunt in October and November; and a fiſh, called Baſs, 
which they catch in January. Beſides theſe, there are macka- 
rel, pilchards, ſhad, &c. in ſuch abundance, that. ſeveral 
ſhip-loads may be taken at a ſeaſon, in the port of Moncano- 
di. The country is prodigiouſly indented with bays from 
the ſea, the chief of which is that of Fundy, which breaks 
above two hundred miles into the land; its depth of water 
is from four or five, to ſixteen or ſeventeen fathom, and if 
not covered with ſuch thick fogs,Fas render it difficult to hit 
the entrance, would be one of the fineſt harbours in the 
world. Our title to this country, ſeems to have been prior 
to that of the French, as it was ſeized, by Sebaſtian Chabot, 
grand pilot to our king Henry VII. about the end of the 15th 
century; but not eſtabliſhed by the French till 1604, by Pe- 


ter du Guaſts, Sieur de Monts, a native of Xantoigne. | 


This province has experienced as great a viciſſitude as any 
other whatever, having been conquered by France from Erg- 
land ; re-conquered by England from France; ceded by 
England to France by treaty; and fully receded by France, 

at the treaty of Utrecht. The metropolis of this province, 
called Annapolis, from the late queen Anne, is à barrier to 
the colonies of New England, and of the laſt importance, to 
prevent the French from joining with the eaſtern Indians, 
either by land or ſea, While we poſleſs this province, to- 
gether with Cape Breton, which I hope England may al- 
ways poſſeſs, we may ever ſecure the fiſhery of theſe parts, 
the fur trade of the northern continent, be furniſhed with 
maſts for ſhipping, much ſtronger than thoſe of Norway; 
intercept the French commerce on the river St. Laurence; 
and be a check upon all her northern colonies on this con- 
tinent. How ſenſible our government has been of the im- 
portance of this province, may eaſily be collected from the 
grants which have been given towards the cftabliſhment of 
the city of Halifax, by the great ſenate of the nation from 


1750 to 1755, which, including 40,co0/. allowed for the 
Charges of the firſt embarkation, 


_ amount to 415, 4841. 14s. 
2d. 
ACADINA, 8. (Lat.) a fountain in Sicily, wherein all falſe 
oaths, writ on tablets, are reported to have ſunk. Bai- 
LEY. 


ACAJOU, S. (the . nut) the fruit of a tree growing in 

the Antilles, and in many places of the continent of Ameri- 
There are three ſpecies of trees included under this 
name, of which the only one which bears fruit, is of a mid- 
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dling ſize, with branches inclining downwards. Its leaves 
are broad, ſtreaked with veins, and round at the end. The 
bloſſoms grow in cluſters, are of a very agreeable ſmell when 
they firſt open, of a white, but, afterwards of a carnation or 


purple colour. The fruit is in the form of an apple, ſome- 
what oblong, covered with a thin, ſmooth ſkin, of a lively 
red on the ſide next the ſun, on the contrary of a gold co- 
lour, and is crowned with an olive-coloured creſt. Its ſmell 
is ſweet and comforting ; its ſubſtance abounding in ſpun 
filaments, which yield a juice, before the fruit is ripe x of 
tart ſtyptic flavour, very good for quenching thirſt, and pre- 
venting fainting fits, when mixed with ſugar: When the 
ruit 1s grown to maturity, it is then ſweet, pleaſant, and 
wholeſome, ſomewhat aſtringent, and very diuretick. The 
nut which the fruit bears at its extremity, is a kind of cheſ- 
nut, in the form of a hare's liver, contains in the ſhell an 
oil, which is more or leſs ſharp, and biting, in proportion 
to the greater or leſs degree of its maturity; it is of great 
uſe in — up and cleanſing old ulcers, and killing thoſe 
dangerous inſects, the Niguas, which getting under the toe- 
nails, and into the wrinkles of the ſkin, form an abſceſs, and 
occaſion ulcers, which are deemed incurable. The nuts are 
called 5;os by the Portugueze, niguas by the Spaniards, 
and chiques by the French. The | contained in the 
| ſhell is white, of a better taſte than the beſt almonds, ſome- 
what like that of a ſtone in the pine-apple, and is an excel- 
lent ſtomachic. They are of 2m eat raw, or roaſted, and 
will keep many years without looſing any thing of their 
goodneſs. This nut and the fruit of the acajou, are in ſuch 
eſteem among the Indians, that they often make war with 
each other for the crop of them. When the Portugueze find 
any of their negroes ill of a pain in the ſtomach, attended 
with a kind of a dropſy, f generally leave them in a 
place where theſe trees grow. Preſſed by hunger, the poor 
wretches have recourſe to this fruit for a ſupport, be 
by its aſſiſtance, are ſoon recovered, though before ſoreduced 
that they could not walk. i 

AC AID, S. a word uſed by chymiſts for vinegar. 

ACALEPHE, S. (from celen, Sax. to be cold.) Obſolete. 
BaiLEY from Chaucer. 

ALCALE'PHE, S. (azanp:, Gr. akaliphe, from à negative, 
e, kale, agreeable, and an aphe, a touch) a nettle. Like- 
wiſe afiſh, ot eaſy digeſtion; a ſea fowl; and a ſea animal. 

ACALYPHA, S. (ſee its etymology in acalephe) in botany, 
three-ſeeded Mercury, ranged by 8 in his twenty-firſt 

. Claſs, intitled Monzcia Mono Delphia, from its having ma e 

and female flowers in the fame plant, and the ſtamina being 
united. It hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant, 
the former of which grow in cluſters. above the female, 
neither of which have any petals ; they have an impalement, 
compoſed of three roundiſh concave leaves, in which are 
ſituated eight or ten ſtamina joined together at the baſe ; 
which are ſhort, and crowned with roundiſh ſummits. 
The female flowers have a three-leaved empalement, in the 
center of which is a round germen ſupporting three branch- 
ing ſtyles. When the flowers decay, the germen turns to a 
roundiſh veſſel, divided by deep furrows into three cells, in 
each of which is contained a large round ſeed. There are 
three ſpecies of this plant, but as they have no beauty to 
recommend them, we only add, that they are propagated 
from ſeed, which they ſcatter themſelves, better than if ſown 
by the hand. a 

ACA'MATOS, S. (azzpary, Gr. akamatos, from à negative, 
and au, ka;mro, to labour, or be wearied) a word uſed by 
Galen to denote the poſition of a limb, equally diſtant from 
flexion and extenſion, as being an attitude which it can pre- 
ſerve the longeſt without wearineſs. | 

ACANA'CEOUS, adj. (from azarla, Gr. akantha, a thorn 
or prickle) in botany, applied to all plants of the thiſtle 
kind, which have heads and are prickly. lt is likewiſe 
uſed, by anatomiſts, to ſignify the ſharp and prominent parts 
of animals. 

ACANTA'BOLUS, S. See ACANTHABOLUS. 

ACA'NTHA, S. (Ar, Gr. akantha. Spina, Lat. a thorn) 
in its primitive fignification, any thing that is ſharp pointed, 
as a thorn, or the ſins of a fiſh, By anatomiſts, it is applied 
to ſignify the poſterior or outward protuberances of the ver- 
tebræ of the back, called the hn de, or ſpine of the back 
bone ; their uſe 15 to preſerve the marrow from external in- 
juries. | 

ACANTHA'CEOUS. adj. (See ANCANACEOUS.) A 
word ſeldom uſed. 

ACANTHA'BOLUS, S. (from azazba, Gr.atantha, a thorr, 
and Babe, balls, to calt away) a chirurgical inſtrument, 
made uſe of to extract fiſh bones, or other bodies flicking in 
the æſophagus, or gullet ; = the fragments of wenpons, 


bones, 
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bones, or tents from wounds, &c. It is ſtiled likewiſe Voluſella 
' and is in form Uke a pair of pincers, and ſometimes crooked 
for the more commodious application to the fauces. It is 
likewife applied to denote the inſtrument made uſe of to 
extract ſuperfluous hairs from the eyebrows. as 
ACANTH Us, 9. (axap los, Gr. acant bot) in botany ſignifies 
the branca ur/ina, or Bear's Breech. This is ranked by Lin- 
neus, in his fourteenth claſs under the title of didynamia 
angioſpermia, from the flowers having two long and two 
- ſhorter ſtamina. The flower hath a Jouble empalement, 
the outer is compoſed of three leaves, of which the under- 
moſt is broad, concave, deeply ſawed on the edge; but 
the two lateral ones ſpear-fhaped and very lightly ſawed to- 
' wards the top. The inner empalement conſits of two 
leaves; the upper is concave, bent over like an arch and 
ſawed at the top; the under, being reflexed down- 
wards, is convex on the upper firface. The flower is of 
one unequal leaf; the beard, or lower lip, large, plain, 
erect and ſlightly indented at the extremity ; the ſtamina 
and ftyle occupy the place of the upper lip, are ſtretched 
out beyond the empalement and arched. There are two 
long and two ſhort ſtamina which cloſely coaleſce to the 
ſtyle, ſituated upon a roundiſh germen, which afterwards 
becomes an oval capſule with two cells, containing each 
one fleſhy fmooth oblong ſeed Though there are 2 ſpe- 
cies of this plant, yet we ſtall take particular notice only 
of the firft, called the common or ſmooth garden Bear's- 
Breech, and Bauhine, the Acanthus Sativus, or Mollis Vir- 
gilii, the ſown or ſmooth Acanthus of Virgil, Its leaves 
are of a- dark fhining green about a foot long, and three or 
four inches broad, very much indented and reſembling 
ſmallage. The other fpecies, is the Acanthus aculeatus, or 
prickly: Acanthus of Bauhine, the leaves of which are not 
ſo much indented as the former, ending in a ſpine or thorn 
at each ſegment. The firſt fpecies is uſed in . tho of 
no great virtue, unleſs in clyſters and baths for obſtructions 
in the gravel. | | 
ACA'NTHUS, S. in architecture, the repreſentation of the 
nt plant on the capitals of pillars. The Greek ar- 
chitects made uſe of the — ſort in the Corinthian and 
compoſitg orders; and the Gothick, the wild; not only in 
their capitals, but in other ornaments likewiſe. 
ACA'NT Hus, S. among the mythologiſts, a youth changed 
into the flower of his name. 

ACA'/NZH, 8. Turkiſh light horſe, the advanced guard of 
the grand ſeignior's forces. 
ACA'PNON, S. (azar, Gr. atapnon, of a Gr. negative” 
and »am;, kapnos, ſmoak) in medical writers ' ſignifies 

dry wood. Among botaniſts, the herb Marjorum. 
ACAPA'LTTI, S. a plant of New Spain or Mexico, which 
produces long pepper. Its trunk grows winding, like a 
vine, and bears leaves like thoſe of White Pepper, but 
- Jonger, more pointed, of a very ſtrong ſcent, and a hot 
ad ſharp taſte, The fruit is round, from two to three inches 
long, and when ripe of a reddiſh colour. As ſoon as 
- It begins to redden it 15 | yy and expoſed to the ſun, 
becauſe it would not otherwiſe come to maturity. The 
r is uſed both green and dry, and pives a very high 
elch, rovided it 5 not put upon the fire, for 42 
looſes all its virtue. 


ACAPULCO, S. a town of Mexico in North America, ſi- 


tuated in the S8: E. corner of that province, on the bay of 
the South Sea, and is not only the principal port the Spa- 
niards have in this ſea, but likewiſe the chief mart on the 
coaſt ; becauſe the great importance of this place is owin 
to the annual ſhip of Lima, ſome have thought that this 
is the only veſſel which comes hither, whereas the only 


commerce which the Philippine iflands have with the reſt f 


the world is by this port. The Manilla ſhip, which is a 
thouſand or twelve hundred tons burthen, 1s laden with all 
the products of the Eaſt ;- ſuch as ambergris, civet, bezoar, 
large oriental pearl, vaſt quantities of piece goods, and 
gold duſt, to the value of 100,000 1-- ſterling The voyage 
is extremely dangerous, the longeſt that can be made from 
land to land; but no wonder ſuch hazards are run, when 
we conſider that the captain makes 40,000 pieces of eight 
by it, the pilot 20000, each of the mates 9000, and every 
common — with prudence, 1000. They fail from 
Manilla, towards the latter end of June, and arrive about 
ten days before, or after Chriſtmas. About the ſame time, 
the annual ſhip comes from Lima, laden with the richeſt 
commodities of Peru, viz. quickſilver, cocoas, &c. and at 
leaſt two millions of pieces of eight, to be laid out in the 
- purchaſe of Indian commodities at the fair of Acapulco, 
which laſts thirty days. This ſbip ſtays till the arrival of 
thac from Manilla, and then returns. As ſoon as the fair is 
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over the Manilla ſhip prepares for her return, and catriz4 
ten millions of dollars in money ds, hich lat 
they carry great cargoes, both of European and American 
ſorts; and of the former, about two thouſand five 
hundred pieces of eight, for the payment of the king of 
Spain's garriſons in the Philippine iſlands. I be commerce 
of theſe iſlands with Acapulco depends, in a great manner, 
on theſe annual ſhips, which are freighted with white and 

e muſlins, plain, ftriped, and flowered; India romells, 
eſpecially atlaſſes, taffeties and damaſks ; bohea tea; cloves, 
ſometimes from ſixty to an hundred tons; cinnamon, Bor- 


neo- pepper; falt-petre, fulphur, quickfilver, ſticklack; 


china- ware, lacquered Japan, and ſundry drugs. Theſe 
goods are diſperſed to all the coaſts of Peru and Chili; by 
veſſels which return with gold from the former, with ſilver 
from the latter, and with corn and fruits from both: But 
the greater part of the returns they make are conveyed by 
land carriage to Mexico; whereby a great number of men 
and carriages are employed. Add to this, that the exports 


from America to the ar, 1 mas come chiefly from Mexico 


to Acapulca, by the ſame channel. What advantage, what 
ſtupendous opulence muſt ariſe from hence to the Spaniards! 

And how great an acquiſition of treaſure muſt Lord Anſon 
have made by the capture of one of theſe ſhips, in his voy- 
age round the world. 

ACAR NA. See CNINUS. 

ACA*RNAR,.or ACHE/RNER, S. in aſtronomy, a bright 
fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Eridanus. 

A*CARON, 8. See ACCARON. 

ACA'RUS, S. an animalcule, or ſmall creature bred in wax, 
which, according to Aryſtotle is the leaſt object to be per- 

_ ceived by the unaſſiſfẽd fight. It likewiſe ſignifies a parti- 
cular kind of vermin which lodge themſelves under the cu- 

ticula, by ſome ſtiled hand-worms. 

ACAS'TUS, S. the ſon of Pelias, king of Theſſaly, famous 
tor his ſportmanſhip ; his wife, falling in love with one Pe- 
leus, made ſome i I da to him, which he not complying 
with, ſhe made her complaint to her huſband, that he had 

_ attempted her chaſtity; on which account Acaſtus ſtript 
him naked in the woods, and left him to the mercy of the 
wild beaſts : but afterwards fell a victim, by the hands of 
Peleus, to his own credulity, together with his wife, who 
met with the juſt rewards due to her perfidy and malice. 
As this ſtory reſembles that of Joſeph and his miſtreſs in the 
ſacred volumes, it would not be too great a ftretch of fan- 

cy to imagine it is copied from it. bn 

ACATALE'CTIC, adj. (an ,ẽ, Gr. akatale4ihos, 
from 4 Gr. 1 and »4lanyrrixo;, hataletikos, wantin 
ſomething at the end) in Greek or Latin poetry, a — 
which is perfect with teſpect to the number of its feet, 
2 complete without redundancy and full without 

efect. 

ACATALE'PSIA, ACATALE/PSY, & (aaa, Gr. 
from « Gr. privative, and «alazmli;, katalep/fis, comprehen- 
ſton) the incomprehenſibility of any doctrine ariſing either 
from the defect of the underſtanding, or the nature of the 
object. The Pyrrhoniſts or Sceptics maintained an abſolute 
acatalepfia; aſſerting, that all human knowledge could go 
no further than appearances and probabilities; that the 
ſenſes were unſafe guides, and the ſeducers of man- 
kind, &c. 1 , 

ACA'TERY, S. (from later, Dutch, to provide food) an 
office in the king's houſhold, which is a check between 
the clerks of the Been and the purveyor. The officers 
who belong to the AcArTER x, are a ſerjeant, whoſe ſalary 
- 61. two joint clerks 120 l. and a yeoman of the ſalt 

ores. 

ACATHA'RSIA, S. (aala;owz, Gr. from à Gr. negative, 
and zabayu, kathairo, to purge or cleanſe) it implies the filth 
which is not purged away in a diſeaſed body. In ſurgery, 
it ſignifies, the ſordes or impurities of wounds. 

ACA”TIUM, S. (from ax» Gr. ale, a point) a kind of boat, 
or pinnace uſed by the antients in military affairs; of the 
ſpecies of the naves actuariæ, or veſſels wrought by cars; it 
received its name from the ſharpneſs or narrowneſs of its 
make, and is by Strabo ſtiled a privateer. 

ACAULIS, ACA'ULOS, adj. (Lat. without ſtalk, from a ne- 

| — and caulis, a ſtalk) in botany, applied to plants, whole 

ower reſts on the 2 without any viſible ſtalk. 5 

AC CA, S. (St.) biſhop of Hogulitadt, or Henham in Nor- 
thumberland, in which ſce he ſucceeded Wilfrid, anno 709. 
He was an Anglo-Saxon by birth, a Benedictine monk, re- 
ceived moſt of” 
whom he followed to Rome, and there improved himſelf in 
eccleſialtic uſages and diſcipline, On his return he beautifed 

| ; his 


He callicoes, chints, diamonds, and elephants teeth ; 
n 


his education from Boſa, biſhop of York, 


-ACLC- 


* 2 * 4. . . - library. 
cathedral, fufniſhed it with plate, and gave it a lib 
— 32 he was baniſhed from his ſee, and Fol in the year 
740, after governing his dioceſe of Hexham ng. our 
years, under Egbert, king of the Normans. He was e — 
ed a very learned divine, was a great promoter of c 4a 
muſick, and retained one Madan a celebrated ſinger, for - t 
purpoſe. Three hundred years after his interment, his ſe- 
pulchte being opened, the burial cloths were found entire, 
and not in the leaſt decayed. The miracles recorded » 
wrought by his relics, by Simeon of Durham, are too muc 
in the taſte of legendary writers to find a place in a work 


intended not to ſeduce, but to improve the underſtanding. 


CAPT'TARE, ACCAPTA'RE, or ACAPTA'RE, v. a. 
wr from ad to, and caput a head; becauſe vaſſals own 
their lord as tir head) 3 "—_— the act of 
becoming vaſſal, or yielding homage to a 40rd. 
ACCAPI” IUM, ACCAPITUM, S. (from ad to, and caput 


a head, as in the precedent word) in law books the ſum of - 


id by a vaſſal to his lord, upon his admiihon to a 
foud, Ar Relief due to the chief lord, See RELIEF. 


- AC'CARON, 8. See EKRON. 


— 1 AD CU RIAM, (Lat. come to the court) in law, 

1 where a man ar received, or apprehends falſe 
judgment, in a hundred- court, or court- baron; in order to 
remove the ſuit into any other, excepting the county court: 
It is iNued out of the chancery, and directed to the ſheriff, 
but returnable in the king's-bench or common-pleas ; and is 
in the nature of the writ of falſe judgment in the county 
court. This writ lies alſo for juſtice delayed, and is faid to 
be a ſpecies of the writ recordari. Reg. Orig. 46. See 
REecorRDARI. 


ACCE/DAS AD VICECO'/MITEM, (Lat. you ſhall appear 


before the under-ſheriff) in law, is a writ directed to che 


coroner, commanding him to deliver a writ to. the ſheriff, 
who ſuppreſſes a pore delivered. Reg. Orig. 83. See 
NE. | 
To ACCE/ DE, v. a. (accido, Lat. to come to) in its primi- 
tive ſignification, it denotes to approach to; 1n its figurative, 
to agree, to come, Or be added to. It 1s followed by the 
particle ro, and is a term oftner made uſe of by political wri- 
ters, than any others; “ France has acceded to the treaty 
© between Sweeden and Ruſha.” 
To ACCE'LERATE, v. a. (accelero, Lat. to quicken) in its 
primary ſenſe, it implies the making a body, already in mo- 
tion, to move on faſter. Accelerate the motion of the 
« blood.” AR BUT RH. on Alim. In a derivative ſenſe to 
haſten ; See whether it will not accelerate the clarification.” 
« Accelerate his diligence in the moſt momentous enquiries.” 
WarTrT's Improvements. 


ACCE/-LERATED MoT1on, in mechanics, is that which is 


continually increaſed ; this being produced by a conſtant im- 
pulſe, or power, which continues its action upon the body; 
if it cauſe an equal increaſe in equal times, the motion is 
faid to be uniformly accelerated. Thus the motion of falling 
bodies is conſtantly accelerated, becauſe gravity, every mo- 
ment, adds a new impulſe, which generates a new degree of 
velocity, and the velocity thus increaſing, its motion muſt 
be increaſed likewiſe, or in other words it muſt move faſter 
and faſter every moment. | "wv" 
Galileo, the reſtorer of reaſon in Italy, was the diſcoverer 
of this important truth, which is a natural conſequence from 
Sir Is. NewrTon's ſecond law of nature, or motion: wiz. 
The change of motion produced in any body, is always 
«« proportionable to the force whereby it. is effected, and in 
the ſame direction wherein that force acts.“ As the 
height from which bodies can be let fall, is ſo ſmall as not 
to alter gravity, it muſt, therefore, act upon them, uniform- 
ly, during the whole time of their deſcent, and they muſt, 
conſequently, acquire an equal degree of velocity, which will 
conſtantly = in proportion to the time the body takes 
up in falling; and therefore, the ſpace a body paſſes over in 
a uniform motion, is in a ratio compounded of the time and 
velocity, 7. e. the velocity multiplied by the time, is equal 
to the ſpace paſſed over. Hence we may obſerve, that a bo- 
dy falls three times as far in the ſecond portion of time, as 
it does in the firſt ; five times as far in the third; ſeven times 
as far in the fourth, and ſo on, in a ſeries of odd numbers, 
as I, 3» 5, 7, 9, I, 13, 15, 17, &c.—From what has 
been ſaid it follows, 1ſt. That the ſpaces deſcribed by fall- 
ing bodies in different times, are as the ſquares of the laſt 
acquired velocities. 2dly. That the ſpace a body pafles 
over, 1n any determinate time, is half of what it_ would de- 
ſcribe in the ſame time, if it moved uniformly with its laſt 
acquired velocity. As gravity accelerates bodies in the be- 


» ginning of their fall at the rate of 16,13 feet in the firſt 


iecond of time; if the time a body takes in its fall be given, 


—_ 


1 
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the height from which it falls may be found; ſor if we mul- 
tiply, 16, 13 feet by the ſquare of the time, the product will 
be the height of the object in feet. And, as the ſpaces paſ- 
ſed over in each ſecond, are as the odd numbers, 1,3,5, 7, 9, 
11,13, Sc. which conſtantly approach nearer to an £q i- 
ty, ſo the aceclerated motion of the deſcent, will gradually 
approach nearer and nearer, to an uniform motion: thus the 
paces 101, 103, 105, &c. differ but little; and the ſpaces 1001, 
1003, 1005, &c. differ leſs; but the ſpaces 100006000001, 
' 10000000003, 10000000005, are fo very near equal, that 
the motion may be eſteemed uniform. If the deſcent be in 
a reſiſting medium, the motion will become uniform at a 
certain diſtance, which will happen ſooner or later in pro- 
portion to the denſity of the medium; becauſe, as the reſiſt- 
ance increaſes in proportion to the deniity, the increaſe of 
velocity mult be annihilated in the ſame ratio, and the mo- 
tion conſequently be reduced to uniformity. Thus a body 
falling in air will be longer in acquiring a uniform motion 
than in water, but in quickſilver it will acquire it ſooner, 
If the quantity of matter and figure be the ſame, bodies ac- 
yrs an uniform motion in proportion as their magnitudes 
ecreaſe, becauſe the reſiſtance is in proportion to their ſur- 
face ; ſmaller bodies are therefore more reſiſted, and ſooner 
arrive at an uniform motion, than large ones ; which is the 
reaſon why a body reduced to powder deſcends ſlowly, 
and with nearly an uniform motion in water, though 
it was in its original ſtate much heavier than that fluid; as 
likewiſe why a bullet-ſhot from a gun, will go farther 
and with greater velocity, than a charge of ſmall ſhot of 
the ſame weight. 

When bodies are thrown perpendicularly upwards, their 
velocities decreaſe, as the times they aſcend increaſe ; be- 
cauſe their gravity deſtroys an equal portion of their veloci- 
ty every inſtant of their aſcent. And, the heights bodies riſe 
to, when thrown perpendicularly upwards, are as the 
ſquares of the time ſpent, from their ſetung out, to the mo- 
ment they ceaſe to riſe : 7. e. if a body be thrown upwards, 
with fuch a degree of velocity as to continue rifing twice as 
long as another, it will aſcend four times as high ; if thrice 
as long, nine times as high, &c. for the heights which bo- 
dies thrown up with different velocities arrive to, are to each 
other as the ſquares of thote velocities ; this motion is the 

converſe of the former, and is further explained under the 
article, RETARDED Motion: 

Accelerated motion of bodies on oblique or inclined planes. 
When a body deſcends on a ſlope, or inclined plane, its mo- 
tion is indeed accelerated by * conſtant action of gravity, 
but not in ſo great a degree, as when it deſcends in a per- 
pendicular direction, becauſe its deſcent is hindered by the 
interpoſition of the plane; ſo that the doctrine above deli- 
vered holds good, of bodies deſcending on oblique planes, 
allowance being made for the difference of acceleration. 
The effect gravity has upon a body falling on an oblique 
plane, is to that which it has upon another falling freely, as 
the perpendicular heights of the plane is to its length. The 
ſpace through which a body falls down the oblique fide of 
the plane, 1s to that, which it would fall pe 3 in 
the ſame time, as the perpendicular height of the plane is to 
its length. The velocity it acquires by falling perpendicu- 
larly, is to that Which it acquires by falling obliquely in the 
ſame time, as the ſpace of its perpendicular deſcent is to 
that of its oblique one. 'The time, in which a body de- 
ſcends through the oblique fide of a plane, is to that in which 
it falls through the perpendicular heights of the ſame, as the 
length of the oblique fide is to its height. A body acquires 
the ſame velocity in falling down the oblique ſide of the in- 
clined plane, as it would do, if it fell freely through the 
whole perpendicular height of it. For a body takes up the 
ſame time in falling through the chord of a circle, whether 
it be long or ſhort, as it Goes in falling perpendicularly thro” 
the diameter of the fame circle. Upon this laſt corollary the 
whole theory of pendulums (pendula) is: built; as will be 
ſhewn more particularly in the article PENDULUu. 


ACCE'/LERATED moTion OF PROjECTILES. See PRo- 


JECTILE. : 

ACCELERA'TING, gart. (from accelerate, the e final bein 
dropt before i»g, the participial ending, both in this wo 
and in others, where it occurs, as aurite, auriting) the haſte- 
ning any event. © Inclin'd to the accelerating a battle.” 
Bacox's Hen. VII. | | 

ACCELERA'TION, S. (acceleratio, Lat. increaſe of ſwiftneſs) 
the act of increaſing the motion of the bodies; or the ſtate 

of a body whoſe motion is increaſed. 


ACCELERA'TION, in phyſics, may be proved both à prieri, 


and @ poſteriori. Nothing is more evident than that bo- 
dies fall with greater or leſs forces in proportion to the height 


from 


— 
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from whence they fall. A body let fall ſrom the height of 
one yard, may make no impreſſion: at all in the groun z but 
if dropped from the top of the monument, would make a 
very great one. Some attribute this to the preſſure of the 
air, which muſt increaſe in proportion to the increafe of its 
column; but this hypotheſis is overturned by the known laws 
of ſtatics; for as the preſſure of the air downwards increaſes 
the reſiſtance, ſo the force by which the ſame fluid tends 
upwards, muſt increaſe in the ſame ratio, or proportion. But. 
as the acceleration holds in vacuo, we muſt look on this hy- 
potheſis as abſolutely chimerical. To produce the different 
ſyſtems invented by the Peripatetics, Hobbs, Gafſendus, and 
the Cartefians, would be only recording the dreams of ſo- 
phiſts, which would not expiate for the time loſt in the detail 


of them; for the doctrine of acceleration, though miſſed by 


thoſe who were too uxor.ous to their ſeveral diſciplines, is by 
no means involved in darkneſs, or captivated by myſtery. 
When a body is at firſt let fall, the primary cauſe of its be- 
ginning to deſcend 1s, doubtleſs, 
the deicent is commenced, that ftate becomes fo natural to 


- the body, that if not impeded by any other cauſe, it would 
continue in it for ever. y But beſides this propenſity to de- 


ſcend, which it acquire; when firſt let fall; there is a con- 
ſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent efforts of the ſame principle, 
gravity, continually acting on the body in the ſame manner, 
as if it were at reſt. Thus there being two cauſes of motion, 
acting in the fame direction, they muſt neceſſarily produce 
a greater motion than either of them could do fingly. And 
the velocity increaſed by their conjunction, having the ſame 
cauſe continually perſevering, muſt neceſſarily be continu- 
ally accelerated. For ſuppoſing gravity to act uniformly on 
all bodies, at equal diſtances from the center, and the time 


in which a body falls towards it, divided into parts infinitely 


imall ; if the gravity, which inclines the body to the center, 
in the firſt infinitely ſmall time of its deſcent, ſhould ceaſe its 
action, the body would proceed nniformly to the earth's 
center, with a velocity equal to the force of the firſt impreſ- 
fion, But, ſince the action of gravity is ſuppoſed fill to 
continue, in the ſecond moment of time a body will acquire 
a new impulſe downwards, equal to what it received at the 
firſt, and thus its velocity will be double of what it was in 
the firſt moment; in the third moment it will be tripple ; 
in the fourth quadruple; and ſo on continually: for the im- 
preſſion made in one moment is not altered by that which is 
made in another, but the two are, as it were, aggregated or 
brought into one ſum. Wherefore the particles of time be- 
ing ſuppoſed equal, and infinitely ſmall, the impetus, force, 
or velocity, acquired by the falling body, will be every 
where, as the times from the beginning of the deſcent. 
And hence, fince the quantity of matter in the given body 
continues the ſame, the velocity will be as the time in 
which it is acquired. 


ACCELERA'TION oF THE MOTION OF COMPRESSED BO- 


bis. See COMPRESSION. 


ACCELERA'TION, S. in antient aſtronomy, is the difference 


between the ſolar revolution, and that of the primum mobile, 
computed at 3 min. 56 ſeconds. 


ACCELERA'TOR, or ACCELERATO RES vri'xz, 


(Lat. the haſteners of the urine) in anatomy, two muſcles of 
the penis, whoſe principle office is to expedite or haſten the 
diſcharge both of the ſeed and urine. They ariſe fleſhy from 
the ſuperior part of the urethra, as it paſſes under the oſſa 

ubis, and meet on the inferior part, correſponding with the 
eam of the ſkin in the peritonæum; after this they ſeparate 
and aſcend to their inſertions on each fide of the — ca- 
vernoſa of the penis. Beſides their uſe in compreſſing the 
urethra in the diſcharge of the ſeed, by embracing the ure- 
thra, as they paſs to their inſertions as above deſenbed ; 
they likewiſe aſſiſt the ereQores penis, in its erection, by driv- 
ing the blood in the cavernous body of the urethra, in 

reater quantities, towards the glands, whereby it becomes 
Afdene - and, at the ſame time, diſtend the veins which 
carry the refluent blood from the corpus cavernoſum of the 
urethra, by their ſwelling. 


To ACCE/ND, v. a. (accende, Lat. to light a fire) uſed in a 


figurative ſenſe, implies to kindle, as a fire, to inflame. 
« Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended, would, &c. Pe- 
cay of Piety. At preſent this word ſeems ſo be obſolete. 


ACCE/NSI, S. (Lat. ac, and cen/eo, Lat. to reckon) a kind of 


ſupernume ſoldiers among the Romans, ſubſtituted in 
the place of thoſe who were killed, or rendered incapable of 
ſervice by their wounds. Livy mentions ſome troops that 
were formed entirely of them, but adds that they were placed 
in the rear, as being very little to be depended on. In 
this reſpect they ſeem a kind of corps de re/erve, or body of 
reſerve, in caſe of need. 
| 5 


gravity; but when once the 


ACC 


ACCENST, S. (Lat. from accico, Lat. to ſend for) a kind of 


_ officers among the antient Romans, reſembling our uſhers, 


ſerjeants, or tipſtaves, which generally attended the magiſ- 
trates. They were choſen out of the liberti or enfranchiſ- 
ed; and this office was eſteemed rather labourious than ho- 
nourable. . 


ACCE/NSION, S. (accenſo, Lat. the lighting ef a fire) the 


act of kindling a fire, or ſtate of being kindled or inflamed. 
The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
% flame, and, upon Ks accrfion, gives a crack.” WoobW. 
Nat. Hiſt. This word is now almoſt obſolete. 


AC'CENT, S. (accent, Fr. from accentus, Lat.) in grammer, 


the marks made on ſyllables to regulate their pronunciation, 
and are divided into grave, acute, circumflex, long, or 
ſhort. The grave is marked thus (\) over a vowel, and 
ſignifies that the voice is to be lowered ; the acute inclines 
the contrary way, thus () and ſhews that the voice is to be 
raiſed ; the circumflex marked thus () intimates that the 
voice 1s to be modulated in a manner reſembling a quaver. 
The other accents ſeem to be appropriated to proſody, of 
which that marked thus (-) and called the long accent, im- 
ports that the vowel over which it is placed, is to be pro- 
nounced long, if not double its natural time; and the jhort 
accent marked thus () ſhews that the vowel is to be pro- 
nounced very quick. 


ACCENT, S. in its derivative and figurative ſenſe, ſignifies 


language, Accents yet unknown.” SHAKE SP. Jul. Cæſ. 
Likewiſe, the tone of the voice, or manner of ſpeaking- 
He that beguiled you in a plain accent, was a plain knave.” 
K. Lear. 


The Hebrew accents, which were unknown to the antient 
Jews, are ſuppoſed to have been introduced about the ſixth- 


century by the Maſſoretes, though originally invented by 
the Arabs. They are comprized under the two terms of tonic 
and euphonic accents. Ihe former were uſed to denote the 
proper tone to be given to ſyllables, and are again divided 


into grammatical and muſical; the latter to make the pro- 


nunciation more ſweet and harmonious. Of the euphonic 
accents they number four, and of the tonic twenty-four. 
Some of them are placed above the words and ſome un- 
der them, ſerving not only to regulate the riſing and falling 
of the voice, but alſo to diſtinguiſh a diſcourſe into its 
proper ſections, periods and members, reſembling the 
ſtops or points in modern languages. Theſe accents are by 
them termed emperors, kings, and dukes, according to the 
importance they ſeverally carry. The emperor anſwers to our 
period or full ſtop; the king, to our colon; and their duke 
to our comma: Ihe tonic accents are ſuppoſed by ſome to 
diſtinguiſh the ſenſe ; but by others, only to regulate the 


muſic or ſinging, as the Jews do not read, but chant the 


ſcriptures, both in public and private. 

'The Greek accents, undoubtedly are of modern invention, 
as is evident fiom inſcriptions as well as m:nuſfcripts, none of 
which, till 170 years before Chriſt, have either accent, 
ſpirit, apoſtrophies, or iota. If it ſhould. be replied that 
the reaſon why they do not appear on medals and in ſcrip- 
tions was becauſe they could not be conveniently placed, 
the argument ſtill holds. good with reſpect to the manu - 
ſcripts where they could have been placed conveniently 
enough. To ſay that the ancients made uſe of accents, but 
the omifiton of them is owing to the negle& of trauſcribers, 
is ſaying more than any one 15 able to prove at this diſtance; 


| nay it is giving the lie to all antient manuſcripts, which are 
all without them. What then could have given the firſt riſe 


to accents, if they were not countenanced by the antients ? 
And when did they firſt appear? We may anſwer, when 
conqueſt and commerce brought foreigners into Greece ; 
they being then intended to aſcertain the pronunciation, 
and to raiſe a mound againſt the approaching torrent of bar- 
barity. For indeed it is evident from the genics cf the 


Greek language, the quantity of whoſe long ard ſhort 


vowels are ſettled, and from the frequent occurring of ſome 
of their twelve dipthongs in moſt words, that it had lets 


neceſſity ſor accents than moſt other . e e we know of. 


The firſt uſe of accents then muſt have been to aſcertain the 
length of ſyilables, and to have been introduced, not for 


the ſake of the natives, but for the ſake of foreigners, and 


conſequently muſt have had a reſpect to quantity. But the 


modern uſe of accents, ſeems invented to beat down the bar- 


rier againſt barbariſm, which the antient accents had raiſed 
agaiult it; as is evident from the following conſideration. 
When foreigners at firſt attempted the pronunciation of 
Greek, it is more than probable, that they would do. it 
according to the accems which prevailed in their native 
tongues; he whoſe mother tongue abounded in anapæſts 
(like the French, which have no triſy lahle, that forms a 
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ACCENT, S. in muſic, is 


ACC 


dagyh) would naturally place the accent upon the laſt ſylla- 
| ble. ahh mak TG, ee an oxytone, though the 


able is long by nature; an Engliſhman again, whoſe 
N abounds in dat ls, and has no triſyllable 2 
forms an anapæſt, would naturally place, the accent on the 
laſt ſyllable but two, and pronounce ri achau, tipſaſtbat, 
with the accent upon the firſt, though the laſt is long by 
nature, and the laſt but one, by poſition. As theſe exam- 
ples coincide with the modern uſe of the Greek accents, we 
micht even from hence endeavour to 2 it. But we 
add, that the modern way of applying the Greek accents is 
both arbitrary and uncertain, contrary to analogy, reaſon 
and quantity, and contradictory to itſelf. That they are not 
placed upon words of the ſame form, by an uniform and con- 
ſtant rule is evident, becauſe words of the ſame form are 
accented differently, and thoſe of different forms in the 
ſame manner. The accent of the oblique caſes varies fre- 
quently from that of the nominarive, both as to nature 
and place; and all prepoſitions, of two ſyllables, excepting 
ad and Ya, when placed after the caſe they govern, ate 
made to draw back their accent. It is in vain to pretend 
that accents, as now uſed, are conſiſtent with quantity, or 
that a due regard may be had to both ; becauſe quantity 
is not the conſtant rule for placing the accents; nay 1t 1s 
ſeldom obſerved in placing them; and, therefore whenever 
accents are not placed according to quantity, it muſt cauſe 
a difference in pronunciation, and if - that be rational, 
when they both agree, it muſt neceſſarily be otherwiſe 
when they do not; Peßdes, as one of them muſt, in ſuch 
à caſe, neceſſarily give way to the other, we are reduced to 
this dilemma, that if quantity gives way, then it will be at 
variance with itſelf, and if accents do fo, then they are of 
no authority with reſpe& to pronunciation. The aſſertion 
that a due regard may be had to both, is not true in fact. 
No man can read proſe or verſe, at the ſame time, according 
to both accent and quantity ; for every accent muſt give 
ſome ſtreſs to the ſyllable, upon which it is placed; and 
every ſtreſs laid upon a ſyllable, muſt neceſſarily give ſome 
extent to it. Every elevation of the voice itnplieth time, 
and time is quantity. Even a rough breathing will make a 
ſhort vowel long, becauſe it layeth a grower ſtreſs on it 
than a ſmooth one would ; and the pauſe made at the end 
of verſes is the true reaſon why the laſt ſyllable is not com- 
mon, but neceſſarily long. Beſides, why are not accents 
read in verſe as well as proſe? They are placed over the 
words in both, bnt never read in poetry, becauſe, if they 
were, they would turn it into proſe. To 22 examples 
to confirm this would be frivalous, any line in Homer or 
Heſiod, will evince it. The only caſes in which accents 
can be of uſe, would be either to diſtinguiſh the different 
ſenſes of words which are wrote with the ſame letters, or 
the quantity of ſyllables : but the firſt purpoſe may be de- 
termined by the context without them, which indeed we 
are obliged to recur to even with them, in the word 5, 
en, which has but one accent though uſed in five different 
fignifications. In the ſecond caſe they can be of little ſer- 
vice for the reaſon already produced, becauſe they are not 


always placed according to the N and if they could 


tometimes lead us to the knowledge of quantity, it is cer- 
tain, in the preſent application of them, they may like- 
wiſe miflead us. Upon the whole, the advantages of accents 


are but ſmall; but their diſadvantages both Went and nu- 
1 


merous, ſince they introduce unneceſſary difficulties in a 
language difficult enough in itſelf; are placed by rules, 
which are often arbitrary and contrary to each other; 
they deſtroy all the harmony for which the Greek is fo 
juſtly eſteemed, and encourage idleneſs. If indeed the pa- 
trons of the modern doctrine of accents, think they can re- 
concile 1t with the due obſervation of quantity, they are wel- 
come to retain it ;but I muſt confeſs myſelf unable to folve fo 
. a paradox. On the contrary, they themſelves ac- 

nowledge it impoſſible, becauſe, in verſe, they do not 


pretend to it; and, therefore, if we would be conſiſtent 
with ourſelves, and rely on wh 


| at is evident, we muſt de- 
cline all uſe of accents, but what is conſiſtent with quan- 


tity; and, as we are ſaid to have loſt the nicer part of pro- 


nunciation, ' adhere to that eſſential hich : 
with a ſtronger biaſs and reſolution. part, w remains 


a certain modulation of ſounds, 
uſed to expreſs any paſſion, and is applied both to the voice 
and 1sſtruments. Every bar is divided into accented and 
unaccented parts ; of which the accented are the principal, 
intended to move and affect, and contain all the ſoul and 
expreſſion of harmony. In common time, the firſt and third 


crochet are the accented parts of th in tri 
ple time the firſt and mY the REL ng 


ough the firſt is accented @ 


ACC 


firongly that the accent of the laſt is ſcarce ſenſible. In the 

- accented parts, the harmony ſhould always be full and free 
from diſcords, in conjoint degees, or paſling notes; in the 
unaccented parts, this is not ſo neceflary, becaule, in them 
the diſcords, by conjoint degrees, paſs without any great 
offence to the ear. 

To ACCENT, v. a. (accentus, Lat. of accinc) to place or 
lay the ſtreſs of the voice on peculiar parts of words; Having 
« got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable but one, where it is 
6s i in words above two ſyllables, which is enough to re- 
« gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words.” 
Locke on Education, i. 177. The placing the marks of 
the accents in writing, or printing. Figuratively jt is uſed 
for ſpeaking in general; to pronounce ; © No congealed 
« with grief can ſcarce implore ſtrength to accen;—here 
« hes Albertus!“ Wor rox. This is a ſignification in 

which it is ſcarce ever uſed at preſent. *,* 'To diſtinguiſi 
the verb from the ſubſtantive, in reading or converſe, the 
ſtreſs of the voice is placed on the firſt ſyllable of the ſub- 
ſtantive, and on the laſt of the verb, thus, ac'cert, is the 
ſubſtantive, and to acc#zt, the verb. 

AC'CENTING, verbal neun (from accent), the act of toning 
or laying the ſtreſs properly on any word or ſyllable, tkewite 
the marking the ſyllables, which are to be ſo pronounced, in 
writing. | | 

ACCE/NTOR, S. (accino, Lat. to fing in conſort). one who 
ſings the treble, or higheſt part in a choir. 

To ACCE/NTUATE, v. a. (accentuer, Fr.) to place the 
proper accents, both in ſpeaking and writing, on the vowels 
or ſyllables of any word. 

ACCENTUA'TION, S. (from accentuate) the act of plac- 
ing the proper ſtreſs of voice in ſpeaking, or the marks of 
the accents on the ſyllables or vowels of any word. 

To ACCE/PT, v. a. (accepto, Lat. accepter, Fr.) to take a 
thing offered by another with kindneſs, or with ſome de- 
gree of approbation. Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting 
« ſway.” Porr. Neither will 1 aczepr an offering at your 
% hand,” Malachi, i. 10. In this ſenſe it is followed, in the 
ſcriptures, by the particle awi7h. He that feareth him 
and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him.” Acts 
x. 35. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of, before 
perional pronouns, and ſignifies to make a reconcilia- 
tion, or give a friendly reception. When followed by the 
word per/ons, A is uſed in the bible to ſignify a perſonal or 
partial regard. He will ſurely reprove you, if ye do 
« ſecretly accept perſons. Job. xili. 10. 

ACCEPTABFLITY, S. (acceptabilitas, Lat.) the quality 
which cauſes a thing or perſon to meet with a kind recep- 
tion.“ For the obtaining the grand acceptability of repen- 
„ tance.” TayrLor's Worth. Com. 

ACCEPTABLE, adj. (acceptable, Fr. acceptabilis, Lat. It is 
accented on the firſt ſyllable by moſt moders, who have 
likewiſe the authority of Milton on their fide: yet there are 
not a few, and among them men of preat learning, who 
place the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, chuſing to pro- 
nounce it, acceptable.) It implies that which may meer 
with a favourable reception, on account of its being pleaſing 
or agreeable. © Uſing all honeſt arts to make themſelves 
acceptable to the laity.“ SwirT. Sometimes it implies 
merit, and that the thing to be given is worthy to be re- 
ceived with approbation, “80 fit, fo acceptable, fo di- 
« vine.“ Parad. Loſt, b. iii. 

ACCEP'”TABLENESS, S. (from acceptable) the quality which 
renders a thing worthy of a reception, joined with approba- 
tion. It will therefore take away the acceprablene/; of 
« that conjunction.“ 

ACCEPTABLY, adv. (from acceptable, and iy from lic Sax. 
which implies manner; the accent varies, being placed ei- 
ther on = firſt or fecond ſyllable) it is uſed with the 
particle zo, and implies ſuch a manner as may cauſe defire, 
or approbation. They will find ways to expreſs it accept- 
* ably to every one.” Locke's Educ. i. 145. © So he 
may do it frequently, fervently, and acceprably.” Tarx- 

 Lor's Guide. | 

ACCEP” TANCE, S. /acceftance, Fr.) the act of receiving, 

or the being received with appiobation. If he tells us 
„his noble deeds, we mult tell him our noble acceptance 
„of them.” SuAK ES. Coriol. This ſenſe of the word 
is not much uſed at preſent ; it ſometimes denotes the ſenſe 
or ſignification of a Mord, for. which we enerally ſubſti- 
tute the word acceptation, That Aae is a man's 
© chiefeſt good, hecauſe, indeed, it is the perception of 

good that is properly pleaſure, is an affertion moſt 


« certainly true, though under the common acceprance of it, 
« not only falſe, but odious,” Sorry, 
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ACCE/PTANCE or a DoxaT10n, in civil law, is neceſſary 
to its validity. In benefic matters, the canoniſts hold, 
that the acceptance ſhould ſignified at the ſame time 
with reſignation, and not ex interwallo. See RES1I—¾ qdA- 
TION. 


ACCE/PTANCE, S. in common law, is the tacit agreement to 


ſome act done by another before, which might have been 


avoided, if ſuch eement, or acceptance, had not been 
made. For example, if a huſband and wife ſeiſed of lands 
in right of the wife, join in making a leaſe or feoffment, 
reſerving rent, and the huſband dies ; after which the wi- 
dow receives, or accepts the rent; the leaſe or feoffment, is 
confirmed by her acceptance, and it ſhall bar her from bring- 
ing a writ cui in vita. 1 Inſt. 213. A tenant in tail grants 
a leaſe, not warranted by the ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. and 
dieth; if the ifſue accept the rent reſerved in that leaſe, it 
ſhall bind him; and if an infant accepts of rent, at his full 
ages it makes the leaſe good that was before voidable. But 
it a tenant for life grant a leaſe for years, there is no ac- 
8 will make it good. 3 Leon. 36 Dyer 46, 239. If 
a leſſor accept from his tenant the laſt rent due, and gives 
him a diſcharge for it, all rent in arrear is, by law, pre- 
ſumed to be ſatisfied. 2 Roll. Abr. 469. 1 Inſt. 373. No 
collateral acceptance cars bar any right of inheritance, or 
frechold, without ſome releaſe, &c. 4 Rep. 1. 
ACCEPTANCE, S. in commerce, is the ſubſcribing or 
ſigning an inland bill of exchange, whith makes the perſon 
debtor for the ſum of its contents, and obliges him to 
diſcharge it at the time which it mentions. Acceptances 
may be divided into thoſe which ought, and thoſe which 
need not, be dated. The acceptances which need not to 
be dated, are thoſe on bills payable at a day hxed, at uſance, 
double uſance, &c. On theſe the word accepted and the ac- 
ceptor's name need only be written, thus, **Accepted, Drew 
Hewlett.” Though indeed it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
to have bills of a fixed day accepted, yet it 1s an ad- 
vantage to the bearer, becauſe, by virtue of that accept- 
ance he has two ſecurities inſtead of one; that 1s, the 
acceptor and the drawer. If the perſon on whom ſuch bill is 
drawn ſhould make difficulties to accept it, the bearer has 
a right to have it proteſted, and to return it to the drawer. 
The acceptances, which it is neceſſary to date, are thoſe 
on bills drawn at ſo many days or months after ſight, be- 
cauſe the time does not begin to.run till the day after the 
acceptance. Theſe acceptances run thus; Accepted, 7 
Auguſt, 1759, William Rider.” If the bearer of a bill con- 
ſents to an acceptance at twenty days ſight inſtead of eight 
days expreſſed in the bill, he may run the riſk of the 
twelve days of prolongation, and in caſe the acceptor 
breaks within that time, the bill remains to his account, 
without any reſource againſt the drawer. And if a bill be 
driwn for three thouſand pounds, and the bearer takes an 
acceptance for two thouſand only, and receive no more, the 
remainingthouſand will be at his own hazard. Vet if the bearer 
ſhould have written orders from the drawer, to have the bill 
excepted in cither of the laſt mentioned forms, he will then 
have an undoubted right againft the drawer for an indemni- 
- fication. If a bill be accepted for part, becauſe the party 
had no more eſſects in his hands, there muſt be a proteſt, 
if not for the whole ſum, at leaſt for the reſidue ; and after 
the payment of ſuch part, another protelt for the remainder, 
If a bill is not accepted to be paid at the exact time, it 
muſt be proteſted ; but if accepted for a longer time, the 
party, to whom it is payable, .muſt proteſt the ſame for 
non-payment according to the tenor; yet he may take the 
acceptance offered notwithſtanding. A bill drawn on two 
jointly muſt have a joint acceptance, otherwiſe it mull be 
proteſted; but if directed to two or either of them the ac- 
ceptance of one is ſufficient. Any time before the bill is 
due, che drawer may countermand the payment, either by 
a declaration before a notary, or by a letter under his own 
hand. If the accepter ſhould pay the money before due, 
and afterwards receive a countermand, before the bill be 
due likewiſe, it is conceived that ſuch payment ſhould not 
be allowed, becauſe the accepter having no right to enlarge 
the time, it is apprehended he can have none to ſhorten it. 
When a perſon on whom a bill is drawn, underſtands the 
drawer has failed before acceptance is demanded, he need 
not accept his bills though he may previouſly have promiſed 
to honour them, without indemnification trom all and every 
one that ſhall make any demand thereof. According to the 
cuſtom of merchants, the deſiring a perſon to leave his 
bill in order to be accepted, or deſiring him to call on the 
morrow, &c. and it ſhall be accepted, amount to an accep- 
tance, and oblige, as effeftually, both by law and the cuſ- 
tom of merchants, as if it were wrote on the bill and ſub- 
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ſeribed with the name of the party. Indeed it muſt be ob. 
« ſerved, that the ſtatute of 3, 4 Ann. c. g. ſeems to invalilate 
this aſſertion, and to inſiſt on the actual writing and ſigning of 
ſuch acceptance. Should a perſon promiſe conditionally to 
accept a bill, by deſiring it to be left till the morrow, that 
he.may look over his books, and accordingly the bill ſhould 
be accepted; this will not amount to a complete acceptance; 
| becauſe the mention of looking over his books, implies that 
his having effects in his hands are the conditions of his ac- 
ceptance; as it was ruled by lord chief juſtice Hale, at 
Guildhall, London. If a foreign bill be not accepted after 
. twenty-four hours deliberation, an inland bill on preſent. 
ment, or an accepted bill, be not paid upon demand the 
very day it becomes due, it mult be proteſted. The neg- 
le& of proteſt in due time leaves the poſſeflor of an ac- 
cepted bill, no ſecurity but that of the acceptant; whereas, 
he has otherwiſe, both the ſecurity of the drawer and ac- 
ceptor, beſides that of every one of the indorſers. 
ACCEPTA'”TION, S. (from accept) reception in general. 
All are rewarded with like coldneſs of acceptation. Sid- 
ney, b. ii. Favourable reception, including approbation. 
Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's prayer 
« and ſacrifice, flew him.” Rar. Hiſt of the World. b. 1. 
In a juridical ſenſe, , the ſame_ as acceptance, above, The 
common ſenſe, or meaning, generally affixed to a word; 
„ What acceptations theſe words and expreſſions had.” 
CLAREND, b. viii. 252 
ACCEPTER, (accepteur, Fr.) in commerce, the perſon, who 
accepts a bill by ſigning it, and thereby obliges himſelf to 
Pay the contents, when due. As long as the accepter has 
is ſignature in his own power, he may ſtrike out the accept- 
. ance, but after he has once delivered it, he can never eraſe 
it. At Amſterdam, all who accept bills of exchange, make 
themſelves debtors for them, by virtue of their acceptance ; 
and though the drawers become inſolveat, before the bill is 
. the accepters can have no action againſt the indor- 
ves. 
ACCEPTILA'”TION, S. (acceptilatie, Lat.) in civil law, an 
acquittance given by a creditor to a debtor, without re- 
ceiving any part of the debt. 


- ACCE'SS, S. (acceſus, Lat.) the way or means, by which any 


thing may be approached. * Here 74 acce/5 a gloomy grove 
« defends.” BPRYD. En. To God is no acceſs, with- 
* out a mediator,” Par. Loſt, b. xii. 237. 

AC*CESS, S. (acces, Lat. an adding to) addition, enlarg- 
ment, increaſe. * I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
& acce/5 in every virtue.“ Par. Loſt, b. ix. 

ACCESS, (accex, Fr.) in medicine, the return of any period: - 
cal diſeaſe, ** As the acce/s of a gout; the acc of an 
oy 8 &c. And though promiſcuouſly uſed with the 
word paroxyſm, yet very different from it: for an acce/ is 
properly the beginning or ſirſt attack of a diſeaſe, but a pa- 
roxyſm the greateſt height of it. 

AC'CESSARINESS, S. (from acce/ary) a ſtate in which 2 
perſon conduces to, or promotes anx event, either good 
or bad. This will draw us into afiegative acce/arine/; 75 
* the miſchief.” Decay of Piety. Uſed with the particle 


fo. ; | 
AC'CESSARY, S. (accedo, Lat. to come, or be added to; a cor- 
ruption of the word accęſſary.) In common law, one who 1; 
not a principal but an accomplice or partaker in any crime; 
either by advice, aid, or command. In ſtatute law, one who 
abets, adviſes, or conceals the committer, or commiſſion of 
felony. Accęſſaries are diſtinguiſhed into accgſaries before, or 
Ne after the fact; an acceſary before the fact, is one 
who procures another to do it, but 1s abſent at the time of its, 
commiſſion. The acceſ/ary after the fact, is one who re- 
ceives, aſſiſts, or harbours a perſon, who, he knows, has been 
guilty either of felony or murder. There can be no acce/- 
/ary before the fact in manſlaughter, becauſe it is done on 
a ſudden and unpremeditated ; there are no acceflaries in 
the hight or loweſt offences, but all the parties are deemed 
rincipals, as in riots, ' forcible entries, &c. which are the 
Dad offences; ſo likewiſe in hizh-treaſon, which is the 
higheſt, there are no acceſſaries. Perſons buying ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, are acceſſaries to the feloay. In 
caſe a principal be not attainted, convicted, or outlawed, the 
acceſſary may not be arraigned, it being a maxim in lay, that 
„ where there is no principal there can be no accgſary.“ It 
the principal can't be taken, the acceſſary may be proſecuted 
for a miſcemeanor, and puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, 
&c. 5 Ann. e. A perſon who receives or harbours the 
ace to a murder or felony, knowing him to be ſuch, is 
the accefary of an accefary, 
AC CESSAKY, adj.(fee Acctssarvy, itis uſed with the parti- 
cle to) in its primitive ſigniſication, that which Ong to 
| | 5 . | ring 
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ing about any event or. thing. “ As for thoſe things 
bein ich are e. hereunto; thoſe things that ſo belong 
4 to the way of ſalvation.“ Hook ER. In a Jaw ſenſe, it 
implies guilt, and denotes a perſon to have been inſtrumen- 
tal to the commiſſion of ſomething criminal, either by adviſe- 


ing or encouraging the offender before the fact, or by har- 


bouring him after. © If the owner of goods ſtolen, aſter com- 
„ plaint to a juſtice, take them again, compound the of- 
« fence, or connive at, or conſent to the eſcape of the of- 
« fender, this, tis ſaid, makes him accgſſary after the fact.“ 
3 and 4 W. and M. Las. 5 = 
ACCE'SSIBLE, azj. (accefible, Fr. of acce/ibilis, Lat.) that 
which may be approached, reached, or come to. It is uſed 


with the particle zo, before the object. As an iſland, we 


« are acceſſible on every ſide.” App. Freehold. In its ſe- 
condary I figurative . applied to the underſtanding, 
it ſignifies Cables which it can attain; * The plainer 
and more acce/ible truths, as if deſpicable when ealy, are 
« clouded, and obſcured.” Decay of fa « Though 
& acce//ible, in ſome meaſure, 1 our ſenſes.” HaLE's 
Origin. 17 a 1 | 
ACCE/SSIBLE nz16GnrT, in practical geometry, is that which 
can be mechanically meaſured by the application of a mea- 
ſare to it ; whoſe baſis, or foot, may be approached to, and 
2 diſtance meaſured, from thence, on the ground. 
ACCE'SSION, S. (acceſſio, Lat.) in its primitive ſenſe, a com- 
ing to; © His majeſty's accelſion to the crown,” Com. Pray. 
The addition or junction of; Acceſſion to a confederacy.” 
The enlarging, or increaſe of any thing by ſomething added; 
The — 2 inch of air received {ome little acceſſen du- 
« ring the trial.”  BoyYLE on Air. NS | 
ACCE'SSION, S. in phyſick, the beginning of a paroxyſm. 
ACCE/SSOR, S. (from accedo, Lat.) a comer to; one who 
joins himſelf to any party. | 


AC'/CESSORILY, adv. (from accefſory) in the manner, or | 


form of a partaker, aider, or abettor, or acceſſory. | 
ACCESSO/RIUS wiLL1s1i. See ACCESSORY Nerves. 
AC'CESSORY, adj. (acceſſorius, Lat. this is the true ſpelling, 
as obſerved in the word acce//ary, and it is now confined to 
a law ſenſe, thbugh formerly it had a general-one. See Ac- 
CESSORY) in civil law, that which pertains, or belongs to 
any thing, though ſeparated ſrom it; as the floors of a 
houſe, which though taken up, may be claimed as accgſary, 
or belonging to it, on ſale thereof. 
The AC/CESSORY nerve, or ACCESSO'RICS WILIISII, 
becauſe named by that doQtor, called hkewiſe par acceſc- 
rium, they. belong to the Rat pair, ariſe by ſeveral la- 
ments on each fide of the medulla ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow, 
about the beginning of the fixth pair of the neck. They 
gradually increaſe in their courſe upwards, by receiving ſe- 
veral filaments from the poſterior nervous planes. Above 
the ſirſt vertebræ, being each of them aſſixed to the gang- 
lion, or that of tenth pair, they receive two filaments from 
che poſlerior portion of the medulla or marrow, part from 
the ganglion, and continue their courſe upwards. I hey 
enter the cranium, or ſkull by the great occipital foramen, 
or bole in the back part of the head ; and having commu- 
nicated with the nerves of the tenth and ninth pair, return 
out of the cranium or ſkull, with thoſe of the eighth pair. 


As ſoon as they come out of the ſkull they each give off a 


conſiderable branch, which divides into two others, one of 
which, being very ſhort, joins the trunk of the eighth 
pair ; and the other joins the portion of the firſt branch, 
which goes to the tongue. Afterwards: the acceſſorius runs 
backwards, perforates the ſlerno- maſtoidæus, runs to the tra- 
pezium, and having ſupplied the rhomboides, there ter- 
minates. a 

ACCIDENCE, S. (a corruption of the word accidents, 
from the Lat. accidentia) the name of a compendious treatiſe, 
uſed by grammarians, to teach the various accidents, or 
properties, belonging to a language. 'That which 15 now 
commonly uſed in grammar ſchools, was originally called 
Paul's Accidence, being compoſed by dean Colet the founder 
cf that ſeminary, in 1529, and dedicated to W. Lilly the 
firſt high maſter, in 1510. In 1513 the dean added the con- 
!rufion of the eight parts of ſpeech, which was firſt ſub- 
mitted to the correction of Lilly, and after that being 
ſent to the famous Eraſmus, the dean's peculiar friend, 
was publiſhed with his alterations, anno 1515. So great 
was the reputation oftheſe rudiments, that cardinal Woolſey 
reprinted them with a prefatory diſcowſe and ordered them 
to be taught in the ſchool he founded at Ipſwich, in 1528. 
But time and ſucceſs, which are a greater recommendation 


than meer authority, have reflected the greateſt elogium 


upon theſe rudiments that any book can have. This being 


the firſt book made uſe of in education at grammar ſchools, 
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is uſed figuratively to ſignify the loweſt degree of learning, 
* I do confeſs I do want eloquence—and never yet did 
learn my accidence.” TAYLOR. | 


AC'CIDENT, S. {accidens, Lat. from accido, to fall out) in 


its primary ſignification, an event, or ſomething which hap- 
pews „The flood and other accidents of time.” RAL. 

iſt, The quality or properties of any thing, which it can 
exiſt without, and when ſeparated from. ** An accidental 
mode, or an accident is ſuch a mode, as is not neceſſary 
„ to the being of a thing.“ Warr's Log. Any thing 
which comes to paſs by the operation of ſome unknown 
cauſe, Any thing done without the previous deſign or in- 
tention of the agent. © He was only inſtrumental of it, 
as the logicians ſay, by accident.” Swirr. Some unfore- 
ſeen miſchief or calamity. 4 What accident —hath rapt 
*« him from us ?” Par. Reg. b. i. Trivial accidents mall 
* be foreborn. Da VD. In grammar, the property of 
words, ſuch as their diviſion into ſubſtantives and adjec- 


tives, their declenſions, caſes, numbers, and genders if 


nouns ; their conjugations, moods, tenſes, numbers, perſons, 
&c. if verbs; and whatever is not involved in the eſſential 
definition of them. In phyfic it is an effect, which is not 
produced immediately from the firſt cauſe, but by ſome 


other intervening incidents, and is analogous to the word 
Symptom. 


AC'CIDENT, S. in heraldry, is an additional point or mark 


in a coat, which may be omitted or retained without 
altering its eflence. 


AC'CIDENT, S. in philoſophy, ſomething ſuperadded to 2 


ſubject, which may be ſeparated from it without its deſtruc- 
tion. Logicians diſtinguiſh accidents, into verbal, predi- 


cable, or, predicamental. The verbal accident, accidens 


verbale, is oppoſed to eſſence. In this ſenſe even ſubſtances 


are called accidents, with reſpe& to the body which they 


adhere to; our cloths for inſtance, becauſe not eſſential to 
our eſſence as men. A predicable accident, accidens pred:- 
cabile, fo called, becauſe explained by the ſchools in the 
doctrine of predicables, is ſet in oppoſition to proper, and 
ſignifies a quality without which any thing or perſon can. 
exiſt : as learning, whiteneſs: for a man can exiſt without 
the former, and a wall withont the latter. Predicable acci- 
dents are taken either in the abſtract, as whiteneſs, or in 
the concrete as White; in the former ſenſe they may be de- 
fined as in the beginning of this paragraph ; if taken in the 
latter, they are by ſchoolmen defined qualities which may 
be predicated, or affirmed of many contingently. A predi- 
camental accident, accident prædicamentale, is a mode, or 
medification of ſome ſubſtance, on which it depends fo, as 
not to be capable of ſubſiſting without at. Such are quan- 
tity, quality, relation, &c. ence it is evident, that not 
only this accident, but all other accidents cannot ſubſiſt 
without a ſubſtance. A truth, though allowed by all the 
ſchoolmen, yet denied by the church of Rome, in order 
to ſupport the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; as a ſalvo for 
which they have invented what they term ab/elaute accidente, 
which may poſſibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, after the 
tubſtances they belonged to are changed into others, whoſe 
accidents are different. A method of logic indeed which 
would enable them not only to prove that the bread and 
wine are changed into fleſh and blood, though the colour, 
form, taſte, and other T = of the bread and wine 


remain unaltered; but likewiſe any other abſurdity they 
would chuſe to eſpouſe. 


CCIDE'NTAL, S. (accidental, Fr. See Accip EN r) in logic, 


a property which may be ſeparated from a ſubject without 
its deſtruction; uſed in contradiſtinction to ſuch as are eſſen- 
tial and inſeparable. Conceive as much as you can of 
* the eſſentials of any ſubject, before you conſider its acci- 


&« dertals.” WarT's * , | 
ACCIDE'NTAL, adj. (See ACCIDENT, S. it is uſed 


with the particle to before the word, in which it inheres) 
not eſſential, or not neceſſary to the exiſtence of a ſubject. 
Actors, dancers, and circumſtances, which are not effen- 
% tial to a tragedy.” RyMEer. That which happens 
without any pre ious deſign or intention of the agent. 
Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade.” Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
That which happens without rhe concurrence of any viſible 
or perceptible cauſe. ** Accidental in their production.“ 
Sourn. Tie, in this ſenſe only, uſed with the par- 


cle in. 


ACCIDE/NTAL, adv. (from accede, Lat. to add to, or in- 
_ creaſe, corruptly ſpelt in the ſame manner as the former word) 


that which incrcates; or additional; it occurs but ſeldom in 
this ſenſe. As wind to fire—That adds an accidental 
« fierceneſs to—its natural fury.” DEN HA. 


ACCI- 


ACC 


ACCIDE/NTAL rois r, in perſpeRQive, a point in the hori- | 


zontal line, or that which is drawn from the eye, where lines 
parallel to one another, though not perpendicular to the 
picture, or repreſentation, meet. 1 
ACCIDENTAL DIGNITIES, or DEBILLITIES, in aſtro- 
logy, thoſe caſual diſpoſitions and affections of the planets, 
by which they are ſuppoſed to be ſtrengthened or weakened 
on account of their being in ſuch a houſe, or part of a 


ure. | 
ack IDE'/'N TALLY; adv. (from accidental, and by of lic, 
Sax. termination denoting manner) in a manner, which is not 
eſſential, or nec . * Other needfal points, no leſs con- 
« cerning the good of the commonwealth ; though but ac- 
« cidentally depending upon the former.” Syzxcer's State 
of Ireland. By mere chance, ** Although virtuous men do 
« ſometimes accidentally make their way to preferment.” 


A 


Swirr. Without any previous deſign or intention. He 


«* accidentally run againſt him.” 
 ACCIDENTALNESS, S. (from accidental, NS. and Gothic ter- 
mination) the quality of being accidental, wherein the fore- 

knowledge, intention, or operation of the cauſe 15 exploded. 

ACCIDIIE, S. (accedia Lat. from Auna, attdia, Gr. void of 
care) in its primary fignification, floth, or lazineſs ; in its 
ſecondary, Want of zeal in acts of devotion.” Bailey 
from Chaucer. | 

ACCIPIENT, S. 1 Lat. accepting) a receiver ; uſed, 

perhaps, inſtead of recipient. 


To ACCI TE (accite, Lat. to call, or ſend for often) to invite, 


aſſemble, call together, ſend for, or ſummons. A word now 
out of uſe. Our coronation done, we will accite.“ , 
SHAKESP. Hen. IV. | 


ACCIUS, (Lucius) a celebrated tragic writer among the Ro- 
mans; he was the fon of a freedman, and, according to St. 
Jerom, born in the conſulſhip of A. Hoſtilius Mancinus, and 
A. Attilius Serranus, about 170 years before Chriſt. He 
brought a play on the ſtage during the life of Pacuvius, the 
name of which is not known; the ſubjects of his plays were 
chiefly borrowed from the Greek theatre: a curious extract 
from his Medea is to be met with in Tully de Nat. Deor, 
hb. it. One, founded on a Roman plan, is ſtiled Brutus, 
the ſubje& of which, is the expulſion of Tarquin. His pa- 
tron. was D. Junius Brutus, conſul in the 138th year bebe 
Chriſt, who was fo great an admirer of his verſe, that he 
adorned the entrance of the les and monuments, which 
he built with the ſpoils of his enemies, with them. He is 
very much commended for the ſublimity of his ſentiments, 
though ſomewhat blamed for the want of ſweetneſs in his 
numbers. The public eſteem for him was fo great, that a 
comic was puniſhed for mentioning his name in a play, 
which was brought on the ſtage. Having acquired no ſmall 

utation by z dramatic works, he was urged by his 
fnends to try his talents at the bar, but ayſwering them, that 
the reaſon why he declined that province, was, That in his 
plays he could ſay whatever ed him, but at the bar, 
" he muſt hear ſome things which would not pleaſe him ;” 
they gave over their importunities. Though of a low ſta- 
ture, ke had a very great ſtatue erected for him in the tem- 
ple of the mules. 

ACCLAIM, S. (acclamo, Lat. to ſhout by way of honour) a 
ſhout of joyful applauſe. This word 1s ſeldom uſed at pre- 
ſent, though it has the following authorities. pow'rs, 
e with loud acclaim, thce only extoll'd.” Par. Loft. 

Wich loud acclaims.” Dar. Fab. : | 

ACCLAMA'TION, S. (acclamatio, Lat. a ſhouting) a ſhout 
teſtifying joy, eſteem, and applauſe: * Who him received 
«« with joy, and acc/amations loud.” Par. Loſt, b. vi. This 
tribute of gratitude to illuſtrious merit, has been paid by all 
ages, and all countries, to their heroes and ſovereigns, and 
though now confined to the theatre, or ſolemn entries of 
magiſtrates, had formerly an exiſtence in the places of wor- 
ſhip. The Hebrews on this occaſion, made uſe of the word 
Hoſanna, the Greeks ayabn Tuxn agathe tuche, or Good Luck. 
The Orientals to their monarchs, O King live for ever! 
The Romans at firſt, in ſuch terms as they thought moſt ſuita- 
ble to the object; but under the em 
form, wherein they withed longer lite, proſperity, and cried 
ou Je Triumphe] The acclamations of the ſenate were more 
ſober, expreſſing their unaninuty, and the equity and juftice 
of the —— and ſubject of their applauſe. Among the mo- 
derns, the Engliſſi acclamation is God ſave, or preſerve, or 
long live, the king. Vet as this expreſſion of joy is not con- 
fined alone to the fathers of mankind, but 1s likewiſe be- 
ſtowed on their inſtruftors, it will not be unneceſſary to add 
the acclamations tie antients beſtowed on their philoſophers, 
or: tors, poets, hiſtorians, on their public recital of their pro- 


% 


ors they had a ſettled - 


ductions, were expreſſed by repeating that of the word 


| 


N 


; 


ACC 


Sophos three times. The Engliſh in their theatrical amuſe. 
ments, give theirs by clapping their hands, and erying out 
theere, a word borrowed from the French theatre, which im- 
plies a repetition of the admired ſpeech. 

ACCLU VIS, S. (acclivitas, Lat. aſcending) in anatomy a 

muſcle, ſtiled likewife oxL1qQUvvs AsCENDENS,: Which fee. 

ACCLFIVITY, 8. r at. from ad to, and cli mm, a 
clit) the aſcent of an hill; and among geometers the lope 
of a line or plane, inelining to the horizon upward-. 
« Clamber up the acchvities.“ Ray on the Creat. 

9 adv. (acclivus, Lat. ſloping) riſing with ' a 

Ope. | | 

To ACCLOYY, 2. a. (accloner, Fr. to nail up, from chu, a 
nail) to ſtop u wo Wich uncomely weeds the gen- 

e tle wave accleys.” Fairy Q. Figuratively, to be wearied 
or ſurfeited with a thing; They that eſcape beſt in the 
«© temperate zone would be acc/ozed with long nights.“ 

ACCLO'YED, part. pret. (accloue, Fr. fee accLor) in far- 
riery denotes a horſe's being pricked in ſhoeing. 

AC*CO, the name of an old woman, celebrated for talking to 
her image in a looking-glaſs, and other ſymptoms of dotage: 
Whence acci/are ſignifies to doat or run mad. She is like- 
wiſe ſaid to have been affected with that coyneſs, which fo 
ſtrongly marks the characters of modern virgins, and induces 
them to refuſe what they have the moſt ardent deſire for. 
In alluſion to which, the term acciſſmus, is uſed for a feign'd 
refuſal. Likewiſe the name of an officer mentioned by 
Czfar in his Commentaries. 

o ACCO*AST, v. . to land from a ſhip or boat; to goon 
"ſhore. A word of no authority. 


To ACCOIL, : (kellern, or kolleren, Germ.) to raiſe a tumult, 


or make a buſtle. A word now out of uſe. 

To ACCOTTL, v. . (cucillir, Fr. to gather together) to ga- 
ther round about. A word now obſolete. About the 
„ cauldron many cooks accoiled.” Fairy Q. 

ACCO'LA, S. (Lat.) a dweller in any particular place, who 
has removed from ſome other; uſed in oppoſition, to ici, 
or native. Sometimes uſed to ſignify a borderer. 

ACC OLENT, S. (accelen;, Lat.) he who inhabits near, or a 
borderer on any place. 

ACCOLADE, S. (accolade, Fr. from accoler, to take round 
the neck) a ceremony antiently uſed in dubbing a knight, 
which conſiſted in the King's laying both his hands round 
the knight's neck, and embracing him, as the word expreſ- 
ſes. After this the prince gave him a blow on the ſhoulder, 
with a flat ſword, and the ceremony was over. 


 ACCOM'MODABLE, adj. (accommodabilis, Lat.) that which 


may be fitted to another thing, in its primary ſignification; 
in its ſecondary, that which may be reconciled to, is conſiſ- 
tent with, or may be applied to: it is made uſe of with the 
particle o. Such general rules as are accommodable to all 
„ this variety.” WarTTs's Logic. 

To ACCO'MMODATE. wv. a. (accomodo, Lat.) when uſed 
without a particle after it, it implies to ſupply with conveni- 
ences to entertain, He accomodated his gueſts in the beſt 
« manner.” In the paſlive it is followed by the particle by, 
in the ſame ſenſe.” ** Accommodated by the place.” Snares. 

When followed by the particle zo, it denotes to be reconciled 
to; to be made conſiſtent with. That could not be accom- 
% modated to the nature of things.” Locks. In the active, 
when uſed with this particle zo, it ſignifies to ſuit, to adapt. 
„That he might accommodate himſelf zo the age.” DRY. 
on Dram. Poetry. To agree, or make up a difference. 
«© The affair is not yet accommodated.” | 

To ACCOM'MODA'TE, in geometry, to fit a line or figure 
into a circle, &c. as the nature of the proportion re- 
quires. Bailey. 

ACCOM'MODATE, adj. (accommedatus, Lat.) when uſed 
with the particle for, it denotes convenient or proper. 
« Such places as are moſt accommodate for the excluſion ot 
« their young.” Ray on the Creat. With the particle 7 it 
implies ſuitable. * Proper and accommedate to their preten: 
4% ſtate and inclination.” TIL LOoTSOx. 

ACCO'MMODA'TELY, adv. (from accommodate, and y of 
lie, Sax. denoting manner) in a convenient, ſuitable, or tt 
manner. 

ACCOM'MODATION, S. {accommodatios, Lat.) in the 
plural it ſignifies entertainment, or the ſupply of ſuch 
things as are neceſſary for the ſupport of nature, either in- 
ate of reſt or action. The king's commiſſioners were to 
© have ſuch accommodations, as the other thought fit to leave 
% them.” CLaktEnDon, When wed with the particle 76, 
it denotes a ſuitable diſpoſition of parts, or fitnels. © The 
„organization of the body, with accommodation to its 
« functions.“ Uſed without the, particle, and with rela- 


tion to diſagreeing parties, it fignities an adjuſtment of 


ACC 


- their difference, reconciliation, or agreement. « There is 


« very little proſpect of an accommodation.” N 
cen N. 8. in philoſophy, the application 
of one thing to another 9 n divinity, the ap- 
plication of a prophecy ready tulfilled to ſome ſubſequent 
event. Thus the words of Iſaiah vi. 9. Hear ye indeed 
« but underſtand not, and ſee ye indeed but perceive not: 
ſpoken of thoſe in his own time, is afterwards applied by 
| Chriſt as prophetic of the behaviour of the Jews in his 
time, Matt. i. 17; and again by St. Paul to thoſe of bis, 
by way of accommodation. 

ACCOM'PANABLE, adi. (from accompany) ſociable. A word 
out of uſe. A ſhew as it were, of an accompanable ſolitari- 

* neſs, and of a civil wildneſs.” Srpnzy. 

ACCOM'/PANIER, S. (from accompany) one who goes along 
with another; a companion. This word is ſeldom uſed. 

To ACCOM/PANY, v. a. 74 Fr. perhaps from 
combenno, one who makes uſe of the fame chariot; or rather, 
con together, and paris bread, one who eats the ſame bread) 
to go along with; And there accompanied bim into Alia, 
6 ter of Berea.” Acts xx. 4. To attend; that 
« pain ſhould accompany the perception of ſeveral ideas.“ 

| Locks. | Uſed with the particle <v/7h it implies to be con- 
need or joined. Folly is uſually accompanied with per- 
« yerſeneſs.” SwirT's View of Ireland. . 

ACCO'MPANYMENT,, S. (accompagnement, Fr. from accom- 
pagner, to match or add one thing to another) ſomething ad- 
ded to another for the ſake of ornament, ſymmetry, &c. In 
muſic, the execution of a complete or regular harmony, on 
any muſical inſtrument, commonly perlormed by the baſs. 
In painting, it denotes, thoſe parts of a piece, which are added 
by way of ornament, and, like the epiſodes of an epic poem, 
have a relation to the - chief figure ; as the roſtrum of 
ſhip, anchors, &c. to the portrait of an admiral. In heralg- 

, the belt, mantling, ſupporters, and other ornaments about 

e ſhield. A thing is in this ſenſe ſaid to be accompanied, 

when there are ſeveral bearings or figures about ſome princi- 
al one, as a ſalteer, bend, feſs, cheveron, &c. 

ACCOM/PLICE, S. (cemplice, Fr. from complex, old Lat.) in 
a legal ſenſe, one who is concerned with another in the 
commiſſion of any crime. Wood and his accemplices.” 
Swirr. Sometimes uſed in a good ſenſe, a partaker, part- 

ner, or concurrent cauſe. All its organs of ſpeech and ac- 
« complices of ſound.” It is uſed with the particle 20 be- 
fore a thing, and 4uith before a perſon. ** Suſpected for 
« accomplice to the fire.” DRTYD. Juv. © Accomplice with 
« the thief.” DRY. Fab. 

To ACCO'MPLISH, v. 4. (accomplir, Fr. from compleo, Lat. 
to fill up, perfect or complete) to perform, or fulfill. Ye 
« will ſurely accempliſþ your vows.” Jerem. xliv. 25. 
By new ways they think to accempliſb wonders.” -War- 
LER. To ſpend, or entirely conſume, to compleat or finiſh 
a ſpace of time. He would accompliſh ſeventy years in the 
«« deſolations of Jeruſalem.” Dax. ix. 2. To ſatiate. 


„Now I will accempliſb mine * upon thee.” Ezxk. 
vii. 8, To expire.“ The days of your diſperſions are ac- 


* compliſhed.” JEREM. XXV. 34. Io obtain The defire 


* accompliſhed, is ſweet to the ſoul.” Prov. xii. 19. To 


perfect, adorn, or furniſh either the mind or body. The 
* armourers accemęliſbing the knights.” SHAK EST. Hen. IV. 
ACCO MPLISHED, part. (from accompliſh) perfect, con- 
ſummate, or compleat. An accempliſted public orator.” 
Locks. Finiſhed with reſpe& to ornaments ; applied to ex- 
ternal and internal acquiſition, without including moral ex- 
cellencies. That ſpecious monſter my accompliſb d ſnare.” 
MiLr. Samſon. 8 
ACCO'MPLISHER, S. (from accempliſp, and er of arair, Go- 
thic ; or aver, Szx. a man) the perſon who finiſhes, fulfills, 
compleats ; or communicates either external or internal em- 
belliſhments. 2 | | 
ACCOM'/PLISHMENT, S. (from accompliſh) in divinity, the 
exiſtence of a perſon or thing, foretold. * The accompli/o- 
** ment of many of their predictions.” ATTERB., The 
completion, full performance, perfection, conſummation. 
The accompliſhment of purification.” Acts xxi. 26. ** This 
would be accompliſbment of their common felicity.” Sir J. 
Haywarp. Both internal or perfoual embelliſhments 
which tend to make a perſon complete. Thinking all 
other accompliſhments unneceſſary.” Spectat. No. 123. 


Fruition, or attainment, * Their frequent oppoſition and 


contrariety to the accompliſhment of ſuch ends.“ SouTH. 
ACCO'MPT, S. (pronounced account; accompter, old Fr. from 
adcomputare, Lat. to reckon together) in its primary ſigniſi- 
cation, all computations made arithmetically. In commerce, 
all thoſe books in which merchants and ther traders regitter 


No annſaRtions with each other. Merchants accounts are 
o. IV. 


 ACCO'MP: 


I” 


ACC 


choſe which are kept by double entry, as will be explained 
more largely under the article MszzcaxnTILE Account- 
SHIP. | 

ACCO'MPT i comyany,-is between two merchants, or 
traders, wherein the tranſactions relative to their partaer- 
ſhip are regiſtered. 5 1 

IN BANK, is a fund depoſited eicher at ſome 

bankers, or the bank, by traders, as running caſh to be en- 

ployed in the payment of bills, zee. 

ACCO MPT or Sarzs, is an information given by one 
mershant to another, or by a factor to his principal, of the 
diſpoſal, nett proceeds, &c. of goods ſent for the proper ac- 
count of the ſender, or ſenders, who conſigned the ſame. 
When this account is inland, or domeſtic, it is tranſmitted in 
the current money of the country, wherein the buſineſs is 
tranſacted. 1 54 11 

ACCO MT, 8. in its ſecondary ſenſe, implies an enquiry 
into the ſtate of our foul, with reſpect to its diſcharge or 
omiſſion of its duty, its tranſgreſſions, c. The ſoul 
„% may have time to call itſelf to a juſt accomp? of all things 

12. 68 paſt.“ Hook ER, b. V. i 

ACCO'MPTANT,-'S. (pronounced accountant, 


from 
comptant, Fr.) one who is not only well ſkilled in 2 


all torts of accounts, and can readily perform all arithmerical 
operations, but is likewiſe verſed in book- keeping. Hence 
the term is applied to thoſe who are entruſted with the tranſ- 
actions of publie companies, ſuch as the Bank, South: ſea, or 

- India companies, the Cuſtom-houſe, Exciſe, &c. And the 
place where they tranſact their buſineſs is called the accomp- 
tant”s office. 1 I 

ACCOMP'TANT-SHIP, 8. (from accemptant) the qualifica- 
tion neceſſary for an accomptant. This comprehends tot 
only a perfect ſkill in figures, but likewiſe a thorough know- 
ledge of book-keepinz, in all its branches. This qualifica- 
tion, though confined by precipitate inconfideration to 

. the trader and merchant, 1s recommended by the great Mr. 
Locke, as an uſctul ornament to the gentleman, and the beſt 
means to enable him to ſupport his — preſerve his patri- 
mony and prevent profuſion from committing devaſtations. 
Tis no leſs neceſſary to the gentlemen of the law, whether 
they plead at the bar, or act as ſollicitors and attornies, 
in order to underſtand the tricks of accountants, which might 
otherwiſe deceive the moſt upright judge, and miſlead the 
moſt honeſt jury, who are not converſant in the forms of bu- 
ſineſs. Perſons of diſtinction, who are concerned in the 
chief poſts of the public revenue, or who act in a ſenatoral 
capacity, cannot be too well ſkilled in accountantfhip ; as 
the one will thereby be enabled to diſcharge whatever poſt 
he bears in the public revenue with dignity, and, the other 
be able to judge of the true ſtate of the finances; how to 
ſupply their deficiencies, how to transfer their (| toffages, 
and to form a true idea of the character of thoſe throug 
whoſe hands the public money paſſes, and how to apply 2 
remedy to recover the national credit, when it ſhall at an 
time be ſinking, or precarious. The character which Sir 
John Barnard has acquired purely on account of this qualiff- 
cation, ſpeaks more copioully in its recommendation, than 
any thing we can add. 

ACCO'MPTING-DAY, S. a compound word ; implying 
the time, when affairs reſpecting credit in trade are to be 
ſettled. «© Think on the debt againſt th' accomprant-day.” 
Denman. In its ſecondary Sonification, the great day of 
accompt, when all the fons of men ſhall, according to 1 Pet. 
iv. 5. Give accornt to him that judgeth.” | 

To Acco RD, v. a. (accerdar, It, from chorda, the ſtring of 

a muſical inſtrament) in its py fignification, to tune 
two or more inftruments, ſo, as they wal ſound the fame 
note, when touched by the hand or bow. It is uſed with 
the particle 79: © Her hands accorded the lute's muſic to 
* her voice.“ In its ſecondary ſenſe, it implies to harmo- 
— „ The lights and ſhades' whoſe well accorded frife.” 

. 

To ACCORD, g. 3. to be in uniſon with, to agree, to cor- 
reſpond; joined to the particle with. * But heart 
% accordeth with my tongue.” Syakesy. Hen, VI. 


Acco RP, S. (accerd, Fr.) in its primary ſignification, an 


uniſon, or the agreement in ſound between two inſtruments, 
when tuned alike, and ftrack ar the fame time. The 


«© ftriking of the one would move the other, more than if it 
« were another acc.“ Bacox's Nat. Hiſt. In a figura- 
tive ſenſe, it denotes harmony, agreement, or ſymmetry whe- 
ther applied ro the human fabrick or the arts of defi ning. | 
„ Beauty is rothing elſe but a juſt azcord and mutual har- 
« mony of the members.” R v. Dufreſnoy. When 
joined with ex», it implies ſomething that is 3 ſpon- 
taneouſly, or without any | ha labour, art, or admoni- 
on. 


ACC 


of its ownaccerd of the harveſt, 
«« thou ſhalt not reap.” Livit. xxv. 3. Being more 
« forward of his own accord.” 2 Cor. vii. 17. When 


tin. „That which 


joined with one, it imphes unanimity, or the ent of 
ſeveral in the ſame opinion or ſentiments. ** They were all 
« with one accord in one place.” Acts ii. 1. A bargain, 


| ent, If both are ſatisfied with this accord.” Dur. 
When applied to oratorial action, it ſignifies the agreement of 
the ſpeaker's motions with his ſentiments. * How can I grace 
my talk, n to give it that accord. SHAKES. 
Tit. And. This 
« Accord des partes d' un tableau, . e. the accord or 
err : 4 
ACCORDANCE, 8. (from accord) uſed with the particle 
_ avith.  Friendſhip-<* Prays, he may in long accordance bide 
«« qvith that great worth.”  Faixrax. Conformity, con- 
ſiſtence, or ent with. © The only way of _— 
. «< fin, is, by the contrariety to the will of God; 1 — 
by the accordance with that will.“ HammonD's Fundam. 
ACCOR/DANT, part. (accordant, Fr.) conſenting, applied 
to the addreſſes made to a young lady by her ſuitor; “ If 
„he found her accordant.” SnAk EST. Much Ado. This 
phraſe ſeems borrowed from the French accord, a bridegroom, 
or accerde, a bride. | | 
ACCO'RDING, part. (from accord) ſometimes followed by 
the particle as; conformably. ** I have done according as 
thou badeſt me.” Gen. xxvii. 19. In proportion to. Let 


46. .mercy be on us, according as we hope in thee.” Pſalm. 
Ma Sometimes uſed with the icle zo, ſuitable. 


«© Praiſe the lord according to his righteouſneſs.” Pal. vii. 
$4 ble. **. Predeftinated according to the purpoſe of 
.. 4 be hef. i. 11. 

ACCOR/DINGLY, adv. of gual. (from accord, and ly of lic, 
Sax. implying manner) in manner conformable, or conſiſt- 
ent with. To believe the doctrine, and to live according- 
« . Tiliots. In the beginning of a ſentence it has a 
reference to that which went before, and implies a deduc- 

tion from it, being ſynonimous to the words; in that re- 

| ſpe&; or, for that reaſon; ** Mealy ſubſtances, fermented, 
<< turn ſour. Accordingly given to a weak child, &c.” Ar- 

BUTH. on Alim. 

ACCO RT, part. (accort, Fr. from accorto, and accorgere, Ital. 
to look into a thing, and be intimately acquainted with all 
its properties) cautious; diſcreet; prudent; circumſpect. 
Now obſolete. | 


To ACCO'/ST, v. a. (acceſſer, Fr. accoftare, Ital. to approach; 

from ad to, and co/ta, Lat. a fide) to go near a perſon and 

- ſpeak to him firſt; ** With ſoothing words renew'd—Him 
i thus access. Par. Loſt. 

ACCO'STABLE, adj. (from acceſt) that may be ſpoken with; 
converſible, ſociable; of eaſy acceſs. Of ſweet and ac- 

4. coftable nature,” Worrox. 

ACCO/UNT, S. (ſee accompt) in its 1 ſigniſ cation, a 
calculation made by figures. In its ſecondary, the amount, 
or ſum total of duch a calculation. Counting one by one 
* to find out the account. Eccleſ. vii. 27. A bill in wri- 

ting, containing the articles, for which a perſon is indebted 
to another, in ſingle entry; but in double, not only thoſe 
particulars for which another perſon credits you, but like- 
wiſe thoſe for which you credit him. This is ſometimes call- 
ed, for diſtinction's ſake, merchant's accounts, or account 

current; and is generally implied when joined with the verb 
to keep. © When my young maſter has once got the ſkill of 

*« keeping accounts.” Locke's Edu. When joined with the 
particle of, and the adjectives ſome, &c. and their 
contraries, it implies value, with reſpe& to things; and 
figure with reſpect to perſons. Things of /maller account 

«© have once ſet on work.” Hooker. © Only two men of 
* account, and diſtinction. Porz's Odyſ. When joined 
with find, it denotes, advantage or profit. People d 
« their account in buying goods at the firſt hand.“ Pos- 
TLETHW. I cannot yet comprehend how thoſe 
« find their account in any of theſe three.” SWI r. When 

_ joined with turn to, it likewiſe implies gain, &c. * Such a 
«« ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue, as will turn to account in that 

«« great day. 8 No. 3 « Fruit that may abound 

« tg your account.” Philip. iv. 27. 
verb put to, and either of the primitive or perſonal pronouns 
my, your, &c. it ſignifies the charging of a perſon with 
it, and that he is reſponſible for, or mult ag, If he 

HILEM, 18. 


„ oweth thee, put that on my account. 

Preceded by on, and followed by of, it denotes, becauſe, 
for the e of, &. * Who, on the account of 

« that character, is very fitly introduced: Ar TER B. 


When it has the word other inſerted between it and on, it im- 


perſons 


ter ſeems borrowed from the French, 


| 


When following the - 


1 


ACT 


- plies, a reaſon, © Nothing can recommend itſelf co gur 


{\ 


love, on any other account. 


„ ſummer was at hand.” 


Rocer's Serm, When 
joined with made, it ſigniſies to imagine, to reckon, to ſup- 
poſe. ©* Upon the ſight of a ſwallow, made account that the 
L'EsTRaxGE's Fab. But when 
the negative comes between that and the verb, eſpecially ii 
followed by But, it —_— to look upon a thing #3 certain; 
to be confident. * They made no account, but that the navy 
„ ſhould be abſolutely maſter of the ſeas.” Bacos on the 
War with Spain. | 


* 


ACCOUNT, S. (conte, Fr. a narratiou) generally joined with 


ing convinced, upon all accounts, that t 


give, and implies a circumſtantial deſcription, or relation. 
He gave an account of the battle.” An explanation, 
wherein the reaſons or cauſes are aſfigned. It is eaſy to 
«c give account, how it comes to pass.“ Locks. Joined 
with all, it is uſed for entirely, abſolutely, 3 Be- 

ey had the ſame 


 « reaſon, to believe the hiſtory of our Saviour.” Apors. 


Chriſt. Relig. | | 
As this word is moſt commonly applied in a mercantile 


or commercial ſenſe, ſo it generally alters the import of the 


words with which it 1s joined. 
Account of flock, is that which is opened both on the 
debtor and creditor ſides of the ledger, containing all the ef- 
fects of the merchant or trader, whether money merchan- 
dizes bills, bonds, notes, or any thing elſe, he may call his 


Own. 


Account of profit and bis, conſiſts of all the loſſes and 
gains, made by a merchant in trade: the loſſes being enter- 
ed on the debt, and the profit on the credit fide of the hook. 

The order of an account, is its diviſion into receipt, ex- 
pence and defalcation; or the deduction of ſuch ſums, as are 
not admitted. f | 

To affirm an account, is to take oath, that it is true. To 
ballance an account, is to make the ſum of cach fide the 
ſame by the addition of as much, as one ſide-exceeds the 


other. To diſpute an account, is to object to the particu- 


lars therein, . either to augment the receipt, or expence of ic. 
Fo examine an account, 1s to read it carefully, cheque the 
articles, and prove the computations. To oper an account, 
is to enter it the firſt time, by writing the chriſtian and ſur- 
names of the perſon, with whom the account is opened : and 
entering the fame with the folio in the alphabet. To place 
to account, is to give a perſon credit for a ſum received, or 
to make him debtor for one paid. To poft te account, is 
another term for the ſame proceeding.  'To purge an account, 
is to refer all the articles in difpute to a referree and obviate. 
the objections. 'To /ertle an account, is to caſt up its ſeve- 
ral articles, and to balance it. 


ACCO'UNT, or ACCOMPT, in law, a writ or action that 


lies againſt a perſon, who on account of his office, whether 
that of bailiff, or receiver to a nobleman or trader, is to ren- 
der an account to another, but refuſes to do it: If a bailiff 
a writ of account lies againſt him, as ſuch; if a receiver, 
an account may be had againſt him as ſuch. Where action 
of account is brought againſt one as a bailiff, he ſhall be al- 
lowed his coſts and expences, but not if ſued as a receiver. 
The proceſs in account, is /ummons, pone, and diftre/s, and on 
a nibil returned, the plaintiF may proceed to outlawry; 
where the defendant cannot avoid the ſuit by plea, judgment: 
1s firſt given that he do account, whereon he 1s liable to be 
taken on a Capias ad computandum; and having account- 
ed before the auditors, the ſecond judgment is entered; . 
that The plaintiff ſhall recover of the defendant fo much 
as is In arrears.” 11 Rep. 40. The uſual pleasin this 
action are That he never was receiver, or that he hath 
* fully accounted.” 1 Inft. 172. 89. If the accountant be 
charged with more receipts than he ought, or not allowed 
his expenccs, he may fue a writ, ex parte talis, 7. e. on the 
behalf of ſuch a one, by his next friend, directed to the 
ſheriff to take four mainpernors, to bring his body before 
the barons of the exchequer, and to warn the lord or maſter 
to appear there. Executors and admiailtrators of guardians, 
Sc. may be ſued in account by ſtat, 4 and 5 Ann. but as 
there are no damages given, the judgment being only e ac- 
compt, this action is not ſo much in uſe, as formerly. - 
o ACCOUNT, v. a. (fee accompr) to compute, * By 
mich months we, to this day account, and they meaſure,” 
. Horoer on Time. In the paſſive it denotes to be 
reckoned, to be eſteemed. . ** We are account as ſheep for 
„the ſlaughter.” Rom. viii. 36. Which alſo were 


_ * accounted giants.“ Deut. Ii. 11. Uſed with the particle 


For, it denotes to explain, by the aſligning the cauſes and 
reaſons, ** I know no other way to accu for it.” Swist. 


With the particle 79, it unpFes, to be charged, applied, ap- 
| propriated 
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ACC: 

-priated or afſizned to. © It was, in truth, the only project 
ay 1 to his ſervice.” CLAREN D. With 
the particle of it ſignifies, to eſtimate or to be valued. 
„Silver was nothing accounted of.” 1 Kings x. 21. To be 
imputed. * It was äccounted te him for righteouſneſs.” 
Gal. iii. 5. 


2 ACCOU'NTABLE, adj. (from account) obliged to aſſign a 


' reaſons, or to explain the motives for any proceeding, 
Wich 70 before the perſon who requires the explanation, 
and fer before the thing for which the reaſons are to be aſ- 
ſigned. Accountable to none, but my own conſcience.” 
Oba. © Accountable for their own conduct.“ Locks. 
ACC'OUNTANT, adj. (from account) obliged to anſwer 
for, or obnoxious to judicial proceſs with the particle for. 
« ] ſtand accounted for as great a fin.” OTHELLoO. 
.the particle to, liable. Accountant to the law upon that 
« pain.” Za 
ACCOUNTANT, 8. (fee AccourTArT) a perſon. ſkilled 
in figures and verſed in the art of book-keeping. ** The 
« falſe deductions of ordinary accountants.” Brown's 
Vulg. Errors, | ; 
ACCOUNTANT GenzxaL, S. an officer belonging to the 
court of chancery, appointed by parliament to receive all 
money lodged in court, and convey it to the bank of Eng- 
land. His falary is paid out of the intereſt, and no fees 
are taken in his office. 12 Geo. I. and 12 Geo. II. c. . 


AcCOUNT-BOOK, S. a book wherein the tranſactions 


tween traders are entered. By turning to my account- 
« þeoh, and ſeeing, &c.“ Swir r. Let. Ixii. 
ACCOUNTING, S. (from account) the ſettling, ging, 
or examining into a perſon's affairs. Breaking-—which 
« without frequent accountings, he will hardly be able to 
% prevent.” SOUTH. : 
ACCOU/NTING, part. (from account) figuratively, to de- 
duce from reaſons, in the ſame manner as an aithmetician 
would from calculations. 
« to raiſe him up.” Heb. xi. 19. | 
ACCOU/NTING-HOUSE, compound S. a place ſet a- part 
by merchants, and other traders, to tranſact their buſineſs, 
and keep their books and vouchers in. The Dutch mer- 
chants in Holland keep public atcounting houſes, for 
the inſtruction of gentlemen's ſons, who pay one hun- 
dred pounds 3 and continue with them, at that 
price, as long as they pleaſe. They are generally filled 
with Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, it being no unuſual thing 


to ſee ten or a dozen of ſuch pupils at a time in a Dutch ac- 


counting-houſe, to the diſgrace of our nation. An inſtitu- 
tion of this kind was attempted by Mr. Poſtlethwaite, the 
inzegous author of the Dictionary of Commerce, in a trea- 
el The Merchant's Public Connting-houſe, or the 
New Mercantile Inſtitution, but though recommended by a 
rſon of ſuch ſingular abilities, the deſign proved abortive. 
what has been hinted ſhould have excited curioſity, we may, 
perchance, gratify it in the article MercanTiLE Col- 
LECE. X 
ACCOU'PED, part. (corruption of acculfed, from adculpa- 
tas, Lat. guilty) charge, feeling the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, * His conſcience acceufcd him.” Old law term, now 
Obſolete. Pair. | 


To ACCO'UFLE, (accangler, Fr.) to accompany, to join or 


link together with. Now out of uſe. ** Accoupling it with 
an article in the nature of a requeſt.” BAcox's Hen. 
VII. 

To ACCOUR/AGE, v. a. (obſolete. See Couract) to 
encourage, hearten, ſpur on, or incite. . Accented ſometimes 
on the Faſt ſyllable. But that ſame froward twain would 
* acceurage.” Fairy Q. b. ii. c. 2. 


To ACCO/'URT, v. a. (now out of uſe. See Cour) to 


addreſs a perſon in the character of a lover; to endeavour 


to engage the aſfections of a female, or male. Accourt- 
* zng each her friend with laviſh feaſt.” Fairy Q. b. ii. c. ii. 
To ACCO'UTRE, v. 4. (accontrer, Fr. from the antient 


Germ. Kfer) to dreſs, to furniſh with all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries; applied to warlike prepartions, to equip. In 
** rags accontred are they ſeen.” DRV. Perl. 
ACCO'UTREMENT, S. (acceitrement, Fr.) dreſs. © Put- 
ting on or off his different accoutrements.” Spect. No. 201. 
uipage, furniture or habiliments of war. How gay 
with all the accoutrements of war.” Pri. Ornaments. 
** Chriſtianity is loſt among them in the trappings and ac- 
* contrements cf it.” TiLLOTs. Serm. 


To ACCO'Y, v. a. (accoyer, Fr.) to quiet, appeaſe, aſ- 


40 


ſolete. 


ACC RE TION, S. (aceretio Lat. growing to) the increaſe, 


With 


« Accounting that God was able 


ſwage; in the pallive, to be full-fed, or ſatiated. Now ob- 


or growth of an organical or inorganical body by the ac- 


ACC 


ceſſion of new parts; Plants do nouriſh : inanimate bo- 
dies do not, they have an accretion, but no alimentation.” 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, The nutritious particles being ſepa- 
rated by the glands on the fides of the arteries, are carned 
into thoſe ſmall nervous pipes or interſlices of the fibres the 
ſpirits move, ſo as to fall in the way of their motion, which 
is two-fold, direct and rotatory. While an animal is capable 
of accretion, and the particles of which the ſolids conſiſt 
are not entirely united at their extremities, the ſpirits act 
upon the nutritious particles by their rotatory motion, car- 
ing them to the ſides of the fibres, driving ſome to the 
des, and forcing them out laterally ; others they drive into 
the interſtices between the extremities, thereby lengthening 
them through every ſeries ; and thus the parts of an ani- 
mal in both iy thickneſs and length. But when the 
particles are united at the extremities, and incapable. of 
making room to lodge the nutritious parts from the direct 
motion of the ſpirits, they are then driven through the ner- 


vous channels without ſtopping or adhering ; on which the 
accretion of the animal ceaſes. | 


To ACCRO'ACH, v. a. (accroacher, Fr. to grapple to, 


from croc, Fr. a hook) to encroach ; to draw away ano- 
ther's property. Law term in ſtat. 25. Ed. III. c. viii. 


' ACCRO*ACHMENT, S. (from accroach) the act of en- 


croaching, or graſping what is the property of another. 

To ACCRU'E, v. a. (from accrue, the part. of accroite, Fr. to 
grow to) to be added to, as a natural production. No al- 
* teration thereby accruing to the divine nature.” Hook ER. 
To be added to as an advantage or improvement. That 
* degree of influence, which accrues to a ſtanding Lows 
% proof.” ATTErB. To ariſe or flow from, in a bad ſenſe; 
but this is an improper uſe of the term. Before the haz- 
* zard that might accrue from the diſreſpects. WILEIxXs. 
In a eee. ſenſe, to ariſe, or proceed from, in a good 
ſenſe, as including the ſecondary idea of profit. The 
great profits Which have accrued to the duke of Florence.” 
Apis. Sometimes but improperly applied to detriment, 
or loſs. The benefit or loſs of ſuch a trade accruing.” 
TEMPLE. 

ACCUBA'TION, S. (accizbe, Lat, to lie down to) the poſture 
of lying down practiſed by the antients at their meals. It 
will appear that accubation, or lying down at meals, was a 
o poſture uſed by very many nations.” Brown's Vulg. 

rrors. 

To ACCU'MB, v. a. (accumbo, Lat.) to lie down at meals, 

according to the antient manner. 'This word wants autho- 


rity. . 
To ACCU'MULATE, v. a. (accumulo, Lat.) to heap up, or 


pile one thing upon another; to gather, or amaſs together in 
reat quantities. Applied in its literal ſenſe to material 
ings, as, To accumulate riches,” In its figurative, to 


virtue, or 5 ſubjects, as, To accumulate merit.“ 


* On horror's head, horrors accumulate.” OTHELLO. 
Too much merit did accumulate.” DEN HAM. | 
ACCUMULA'TION, S. (accumulatie, Lat.) repeated ac- 
quifitions and additions; an amaſüng. Wonder at ſuch an 
* accumulation of benefits.” WOT TOM. Quick accamu- 
lation of renown.” +SHakEsP. Ant. and Cleop. The 
ſtate of a thing amaſſed, ** Regular accumulations and ga- 
*« therings of moxbid matter. Ax BUrR. 
ACCU'MULATIVE, adj. (from accumulate) that which in- 
"creaſes ; or that which is added to; additional; If the in- 
jury meet not with meekneſs it then acquires an accurmula- 
6 tive guilt.” Government of the Tongue. 


ACCU'MULATOR, S. (accumulator, Lat.) one who te- 


peats any action; in alluſion to the heaping of things upon 
one another; in its primary ſenſe, applied to perſons ; in 

its ſecondary, to things. Broils and quarrels, the great 
* accumulators and multiphers of injuries.” Decay uf 
Piety. X 

AC' CURACY, S. (accuratio, Lat.) exactneſs, including the 
idea of induſtry. Quote an authority with an infipid 
* accuracy.” DeLaxy. Juſtneſs, or nicety. We con- 
*« ſider the uniformity, of the whole deſign, accuracy of the 
* calculations.” AX BUTHN. 


AC'CURATE, adj. (accuratus, Lat.) exact, juſt, including 


diligence and knowledge, when * to perſons; an 

n defect when ſpoken of things. No man 
„living has made moe accurate trials than Reamur.” 
Cob so. | 

AC'/CURATELY, ads. (fiom accurote and J) of lic a Saxon 
termination, implying manner) in a manner productive of 
exactneſs, and void of defect; nicely, exactly. Thar all 
e theſe diſtances ſhou!d be fo accurately and harmoniouſly 
«* adjuſtcd.” BzxTLocyY. © The fine of incidence is either 
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« accurately, or very nearly, in a given ratio to the fine of 
«<< refraction.“ Nrwrox. 1 
AC'CURATENESS, 8. (from accurate and NS à Gothic 
termination) a proceſs conducted with great care and pro- 
ductive of exa and „ « SuſpeQing that, in 
% making this obſervation, I not determined the dia- 
„ meter of the with ſufficient arcuratene/7.”. Newr. 
To ACCU'RSE, (from ac, for the fake of ruhen, inftead of 
ad and curſan, dax. to ſpeak evil of, or conſign to deſtruction. 
See Cunss, the preter accur/ed, or accurf?) to conſign, or 
devote to eternal miſery. | & 

ACCUR'SED, 2 (from accur/e) devoted to deſtruction. 

The city ſhall be accar/ed.” Joſh. vi. 17. Separated 
from the church of Chrift and communion of faints ; excom- 
municated ; with the particle from. © I wiſh myſelf accur/ed 
% from Chriſt.” Rom. ix. 3. Execrable, including the idea 

of wickedneſs ; doomed to everlaſting _—_ The chief 
«« part of the miſery of wicked men, and thoſe accurſed ſpi- 

4 rits, the devils.” T1LLOTs0N. 

ACCURSIUS, S. a Florentine profeſſor of the civil law in 
the 13th century, who acquired t fame by the gloſſes 
he compoſed on the body of the law, which was the more 
remarkable as he did not apply himſelf to the ſtudy of that 

branch of literature till he was forty years of age. His 
Gloſs was in ſo much eſteem, and his authority ſo great, 
that he was ſtiled, according to Pancirolus, lib. ii. c. 29, 
de clar. legum interpret, the idol of the lawyers ; and moſt 
int ters have taken as much, if not more, care to explain 
his gloſs than to comment on the very text. He was a man of 

| t genius, fond of oſtentation, had two ſons and one 
Canphter, who was inftalled in the profeſſion of the civil 
law. He died according to ſume in 1229, in his 78th 
— His tomb is in the church of the Cordeliers at Bo- 
OZ 


na, having the following ſhort inſcription. Sepulchrum 
Accurſii Gleſſatoris et ejus filii. Here hes Accurſius the au- 


« thor of the Gloffary with his ſon Francis!” 
ACCU'RSIUS, S. (Fa axcrs) the elder fon of the fotegoing ; 
he was in fo much efteem at Bologna, that when they heard 
he intended to go to France with the king of England, they 
forbad him to go, and threatened to confiſcate all his eſtate 
if he left the _ | 
ACCU*'RSIUS, 8. (Csavor) the younger brother of 
Francis, remarkable for nothing but his ſtanding for his 
doctor of laws degree at the age of ſeventeen, and carryin 
Bis 2 after a bog debate whether it was conſiſtent with 
. the L 1 . , 


\ 


ACCURST, part. (from accurſe, devoted to miſery, in- 


cluding the ſecondary idea of wickedneſs, and alluding to 
the curſe pronounced at the fail of our firſt parents. 
« Tis the moſt certain fign the world's accur/, 
That the beſt things corrupted are the worlt.” Dex H. 
ACCU”'SABLE, 24. (from accaſe and abal, Sax. power) that 
-which is Kable to be found fault with, cenſured, or blamed. 
« There will be a manifeſt defect and her improviſion 
* juſtly accu/able.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ACCUS "TION, S. (accaſatio, Lat.) the charging with ſome 


* 


defect or crime. Thus they in mutual acciſalion ſpent— 


% The fruitleſs hours.” Par. Loſt. In law, a charge pre- 
ferred againſt a perſon before a competent judge, 1n order 
to inflift ſome puniſhment on him for the guilt imputed to 


him. No man can be imprifoned or condemned on {| 


„any accu/atian without trial by his peers; or be vexed, but 
* according to the law of the land.” Magn. Chart. 9 H. III. 
ſtat. 25. and 28. Ed. III. | 
ACCU'/SATIVE, part. Cacciſativus, Lat.) in mar ap- 
— to the fourth caſe of nouns. As all verbs which af- 
rm actions muſt have ſubje&s to receive them, they muſt 
neceſſarily have ſome noun, or word after them to be the 
ſubject, or object of ſuch actions; and in thoſe languages 
which have caſes, theſe nouns have a certain termination, 
which is called the accſative. As there is no difference 
between the ending of this caſe and the nominative in Eng- 
liſh, it is diſtinguiſhed from its place only, which is that 
of following the verb; thus in this ſentence. « Hawke 
© has blocked up the French.” Hawke, or the noun, which 
es the verb blocked up, is the nominative, and the 
.- uch, or the word which follows the verb, is the accu- 
nve. | 
To ACCU'SE, v. a. (accuſo, Lat. accuſer, Fr.) to charge 
a perſon with a crime. Uſed with the particle of before the 
default a perſon is charged with. 4ccui'd the ſpring e 


« floth.” Da TD. Blamed or cenſured, with the particle 
for. Accuſed for running away.” SwirT. With 79 be- 
fore the perſon, whom the complaint is made to. Accuſe 
„ not a ſervant to his maſter,” Prov. xxx, 10. 8 
ACCUSED, part. (from accr/e) charged with a crime. 


" 


| 


' ACCU'SEMENT, $. (from acea/e) a charge brought againf 


| where the action requires ſpecial bail, founded on the ſta- 


A - C | 


% When he was. getn/ed, he anſwered nothing.” Matt. 
" xxVii. 12. MS: . 


a perſon to prove him guilty of any crime. BAILE N from 
Chaucer. Obfolete. | | * 
ACCU'SER,.S. (from accy/e, and er denoting the agent or 
acting, from the Gothic 2wair, or wer Saxon, im- 
- plying a man) one who charges another with the commiſ- 
| Fon of a crime. Woman, where are thoſe, thine accy/ers 2 
John viii. 10. In law, ſome perſons are not allowed to be 
* rccnſers, as women, on account of their ſex; pupils and 
„ infants on account of their age; libertines againſt their 
«© patrons, on account of their conditions; others on account 
* of ſome crimes committed by themſelves, or doing it 
« with a view of gaining by their evidence; others on ac- 
% count of ſuſpicion of calumny, if known to have given 
& falſe evidence before; and others again on account of 
« their poverty.” ArLirre's Peerage. © There muſt 
e be two lawful accu/ers in treaſon.” 5; and 6 Epw, VI. 
ACCU'SING, part. (of accy/e, the é final being left out be- 


fore ig the participial , the bringing a charge of 


ilt againſt a perſon, or the paſſing of centure 1 4 thing. 
Uſed with the participle of before the word which implies 
the crime or guilt. Their thoughts ac or excuſing.“ 
Rom. ii. 15. 
To ACCU” YOM, (accoitumer, Fr. formerly written accu/o- 
mer of coiltume formerly couftume, Fr. or coftume, Ital. a man- 
ner or habit) to practice ſo often as to render habitual. To 
inure: uſed with the particle 7 Ve that are accu//omed /o 
« do evil.” Jerem. xiii. 23. To make a conſtant uſe of. 
« It has been of advantage to accuſlom one's ſelf 24 books 
* of the ſame edition.“ aTT's Improvement. 
ACCU'STOMABLE, agj. (from accuftem and able of abal, 
Sax. denoting power, or poſſibility) that which a perſon has 
practiſed, or 3 uſed to for a continuance. © Diverſified 
« by accuſtomable reſidence.” HaLEs. 
ACCU'STOMABLY, adv. (from acciſtoma ble, and ly of lic, 
the Saxon termination, implying manner) uſually; according 
— repeated practice. The king's fines acca/fomally paid.” 
ACON, | 
ACCU'STOMANCE, S. (accoitumance, Fr.) long practice 
or uſe; habit; Through accuſfomance and negligence, we 
«« neither feel it.” BoyLe. Seldom uſed, if not quite 
obſolete. | | 
ACCU*'STOMARILY, adv. (of accuffemary, and ly of ic, 
Sax. implying manner) in a manner agreeable to conſtant 
ractice. | 
AGCU'STOMARY, adj. (from accuſtom) uſual, conſtantly 
ractiſed. 
al STOMED, pare. (from accu/fom) that which is fre- 
quently practiſed; or grown habitual. '* It is an action 
„ accuſtemed with her.“ Macbeth. 
A'CE, S. (from az, Fr. as Span. or «; eis Gr. a unite or 
one) a ſingle point, or ſpeck on cards or dice. Throw 
« an ace rather than a ſiſe.“ SourH. And as an unit is 
the ſmalleſt number, it is figuratively uſed for the leaft 
uantity. He will not bate an ace of abſolute certainty.” 
12 of the Tongue. The ſmalleſt diſtance. I 
„will not wag an ace farther.” Don Sebaſt. He was 
« within an ace of ruin.“ But theſe latter expreſſions ſeem 
to be derived from acies, Lat. an edge. ; 
ACE'/LDAMA; S. or-ChHaxtLDam, Heb, (the field, in- 
heritance, or portion of blood) the name of the field bought 
by the Jewiſh prieſts with the thirty pieces of ſilver that had 
been given 1 Iſcariot, to —_ our lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
It was likewiſe called the Potter's field. In order to obvi- 
ate an objection that might be made at the cheapneſs of 
the purchaſe, it is ſufficient to recollect, that the potters, 
by digging earth out of it for their ware, might have 
rendered it unfit for tillage or paſture, This field is ſtill 
ſhewn to travellers, being of narrow dimenſions, and co- 
vered with an arched roof. The bodies which are depoſited 
here, are reported to be conſumed in three or four day: 
time. h 
ACE-MANNES-CEASTER, S. (from ace ſick, mannes man's, 
and ceaſter, Sax. town. Sick man's town) the original name of 
Bath, fo called fiom the reſort of the fick for the benefit of 
their health. Its antiquity and note is plainly aſſerted in the 
Saxon-chronicle, the writer of which, in the year 972, tells 
us, that Eadgar was conſecrated with great pomp on V 
calden byrig Acemannes-ceaſter, i. e. in the antient town of 
of Acemannecefter ; ac hie butnd othre worde beornas Rather 
or Bathennemmatb, which is called by the inhabitants Ba- 
thon, or Bath. þ 
AC E'TTAM, (Lat. and likewiſe) in law a clauſe of a writ, 
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. tate 14 Car. II. o. ii. It muſt expreſs particularly the cauſe of | 
action; but ought not to be made out againſt a peer; or upon 


ſtatute nſt an executor or adminiſtrator for any 
ache ke of thor in any action of account, covenant, 
Kc. unleſs the damages are 101. or more; nor in treſpals, 
battery, wounding, or impriſonment, without an order of 
court; or judges warrant, 1 Lill. Abr. 13. ſtat. 12 Geo. I. 
ACE'/PHALI, F. (the e pronounced hard like a 4 from aufg 
do, akephaloi, Gr. of a ivative, and 2 kephale, 2 
head, 1. e. without a ) a term applied to any thing or 
ſociety without a head or chief; ſuch as thoſe ſeats who 
would not follow Cyril, nor John of Antioch at the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon ; thoſe who ſeparated from Peter Mongus, 


. 


after his ſubſcription to that council, and to all thoſe who | 


adhered to Severus of Corinth, and refuſed to ſubſcribe to 
the council of Chalcedon. The levellers, who in the reign 
of Hen. I. acknowledged no head or ſuperior. In medical 
authors, thoſe monſters who are born without heads. 
ACE/PHALOUS, a. (ſee acepbali) ſomething without a 
head. Naturaliſts apply this term to worms, which have 
been ſuppoſed formerly to have no head. Figuratively, thoſe 
who have no ſuperior, chief, or leader. In antient Jaw 
books, thoſe poor people; who held nothing in fee, ether 
of. king, biſhop, baron, or fendal lord. ; | ; 
ACER, S. (Lat. ſo called, becauſe of the hardneſs of its 
wood) the maple tree. It hath male and hermaphrodite 
flowers, growing in the ſame bunch, the empalement of 
which is of one Teaf and cut into five acute ſegments almoſt 
to the bottom; the flowers have five leaves, which are 
oval and ſpread open over the empalement. In the center 
are eight ſtamina crowned with ſummits placed crofs-wiſe. 
The Lormaphrodite flowers have a compreſſed germen at 
the bottom of the empalement and a double ſtigma, which 
becomes two winged ſeed veſſels, joined at their baſe, and 


including each one round ſeed. Linnzus ranges this un- 


der his twenty-third claſs of plants, named polygamia monæ- 
cia, from its having male and hermaphrodite flowers in one 
bunch. There are twelve ſpecies of this tree; moſt of 

Which are eaſily propagated-by ſowing their ſeeds ſoon af- 
ter they are ripe, in an open-bed of common earth, cover- 
ing them about half an _ thick _ light _—_ 2 

ſpring follewing they will appear above ground, and, if 
— Slows 3 will grow above a foot high the 

— firſt ſummer. The Michaelmas following they may be 
parted, and tranſplanted into a nurſery at three feet diſtant 
from each other, and two feet aſunder between each row; 

where having remained for two or three years they may be 
tranſplanted again for The timber of the common 
Maple is far ſuperior to the Beach for all turnery ware ; 
particularly diſhes, cups, trenchers, and bowls ; and when 
abounding with knots is highly eſteemed by cabinet-makers 

for inlayings. It is in great requeſt among inſtrument- 
makers, on account of the lightneſs of the wood, as it 

was formerly for tables, becauſe of its whiteneſs. 49 

ACERE/NZA, S. (antiently AcueronTia) a ſmall town in 
the kingdom of Naples, on the river Brandano, at the foot 
of the Apennines. It gives the title of duke to the houſe of 

Caraccioli. Lat. 40 deg. 52 min. N. long. 16 deg. 5 

min. E. ; 

ACE/RNO, er ACER/NUM, S. a ſmall epiſcopal ſee under 
that of the Picentini, at the foot of the Apennines. Lat. 40 

_ deg. 52 min. N. long 15 deg. _— 

ACE'RB, adj. (acerbus, Lat.) that which hath a compound 
taſte of ſour and roughneſs, like that of unripe pears. All 
that fall under this denomiaation are aſtringent. 

ACER/BITUDE, S. (acerbitudo, Lat.) Bailey. A word of 
no authori See ACERBITY. | 


ACE RBTT V. S. (acerbitas, Lat.) the quality which commu- 


nicates a taſte compounded of ſourneſs. 75 55 
ACE /RIDES, 8. (axnpdtc, akerides, Gr. of a Gr. privatve, 
_ and unge, kefos, Gr. wax) emplaſters made without wax. A 
medical term. 

ACE'RRA, S. (Lat.) in Roman antiquity, an altar erected 
at the bed or gate of a perſon deceaſed, on Which it was 
cuſtomary to burn incenſe till the time of interment. | 
ACE'RRA, S. a ſmall town in the kingdom of Naples on the 
river Patria; a-biſhop's ſee, and gives the title of count to 
the n Carderias. Lat. 14 deg. 5 min. N. long. 15 deg. 

10 min. E. r 
To ACE RVATE, v. a. Cacerwo. Lat. from acervus, Lat. a 

heap) to heap up. Wants authority. 
ACERVA'TION, 8. Cacer vation the act of heaping up. 
A word of no authority. We 99 v3 
ACE'SCENT, part. (from acg/eens, Lat. growing four) 

that which is liable to turn ſour. Sometimes uſed ſubſtan- 

e OY 8 with a ſufficient quantity of ece/cents.” 

 ARBUTH, 


-, 


ACETA'BULUM, S. (Lat. 


ACTH 


| ACE'SIS, 8. (ae, ate, Gr. of auge, atime; to cure) in 


medicine, a remedy or cure. 


Lat. ———) in anatomy a large ca- 
vity in a bone, which receives another, and, thus articu- 
lated is adapted to circular motion. The large cavity in 
the ofa inominata, or, nameleſs bones, which receives the 


bead of the thigh bone, is particularly called by this name. 


It ſignifies likewiſe, a kind” of glandular ſubſtance; which 
is commonly to be met with in the Placenta of ſome animals. 
See CoTYLEDON. In antiquities, it is uſed for a meaſure, 


equal to one eighth part of our pint, and it derives 


its name from a veſſel holding vinegar, which contained 
that quantity: acetum, in Latin, ſignifying gar; agl 
acetabulum, a cruet, or veſſel, to hold vinegar in. 


_ diſtempers that are curable. 


| ACE'STA; S. (from azo, akemo, Gr. to cure) in medicine, 
| ACE'STORIS. S. (azir0gs, akeftoris, Gr. of hea; akemo, 


Gr. to cure) a female phyſician; uſed by antient medical 
authors, and ſometimes applied to a midwife; 
ACETO'SA, 8. (Lat. four) Sorrel; which is derived from 
the Saxon /ur, ſour. It is male and female in different 
plants. The male have a three-leaved empalement includ- 
ing fix ſtamina, crowned with flat oblong ſumnũts, without 
corolla or petals. The empalement of the female reſembles 
that of the male ; in the center is a triangular germen, ſup- 
porting a ſtyle which divides into three parts. Linnæus 
confuſes theſe plants with the Docks, including them undet 
the ſame genus, which he tiles mex. This genus he 
ranges in his fixth claſs; but, according to his own ſyſtem, 
it ſhould have been in his twenty-ſecond, called Zivec;a, 
_ - from having male and female flowers in different plants. 
The ſpecies are 7. The round-leaved or French Sorrel is 
the moſt grateful acid, is a medical plant, and ſhould not 
be wanting in any good garden. 


ACETO'SE, adj. (aceteſus, Lat. of actturn, vinegar) that 


which is ſour, or reſembles vinegar in acidity: 


ACETO'SITY, (from acereſe) the quality which renders 


any thing ſour, or like vinegar in its taſte. 


ACE Tos, agj. (from acctum, Lat. vinegar) that which is 


ſour, or reſembles vinegar. © An acethus ſpirit.” BoyLe. 


ACE”TUM, S. (Lat. from'aceo to grow ſour) vinegar. This 


liquor is the baſis of the following. 


ACE “TUM vpisTILLAaTUM, (Lat.) in chemiſtry, diſtilled 


vinegar, chiefly uſed in preparations for precipitation and 

- diffolution. The proceſs conſiſts in drawin oF one fourth 

of the liquour included in a copper ſtill, which is kept by 
itſelf ; after this half of the remainder is drawn off, and is 
kept under the name of diſtilled vinegar. . 

ACE”TI SPIRITUS, (Lat. fpirit of vinegar, or diſtilled vi- 
5 rectified) This is made by putting any quantity of 
diſtilled vinegar into a tall cucurbit, and drawing off half the 
quantity. I hat which riſes will be light, limpid, watery, 
and leſs acid, hilſt that which remains, after diftilla. 
tion, will be excecding ftrong, ſharp, . and heavier than the 
former. From this proceſs we learn the difference between 
rectification of wine and vinegar. In the former the firſt 
coming over, and the moſt volatile part is the beſt; in the 
latter, that which is more mixed and left behind. Hence 
vin is rendered ſtronger and more ſharp by boiling ; 
— being boiled, — weak, thick, tardis, * 
vapid. And this reaſon, if fleſh, cartilages, and ſkins, 
are boiled a great while in vinegar, they are diſſolved at 
laſt by the action of the acid vinegat; which grows ſtronger 
during the concoction. | - 

ACE"TUM ROSA”TUM, (Lat. vinegar of roſes) is made of 
roſe-buds infuſed in vinegar forty or fifty days; after which 
the roſes are preſſed and the vinegar preſerved. It is uſed 
in the head-ach to bath the head and temples with. 


 ACE'TUM ALKALISA'TUM, (Lat. alkalifed vinegar) 


made of diſtilled vinegar, with the addition of ſome 

liſed or volatile ſalt. | 
ACE”'TUM PHILOSOPHORUM, (Lat. philoſopher's vine- 

gar) a four kind of liquor, made by diflolving a little but- 

ter of antimony in a great deal of water. 


_ A'CHA;' S. one of the four diſtricts of Teſſet in Africa. 


Its inhabants, eſpecia ly thoſe of the villages, are very 

and have ſcarce yny thing but dates to exchange M4.» my 
which is ſo dear, ew, except tlioſe of the higheſt rank, 
can purchaſe it. 


ACHA'IA, 8. (Gr.) now Livadia, a province of Turkey in 


Europe, containing the famous cities of Athens, Delphi, 
Pythia, the mounts Parnaſſus, Helicon, and other places 
celebrated in ancient writers. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
the Morea, on the Welt by Albania, on the North by the 
Archipelago, and on the South by the gutph; of Lepanto. 
It extends about one . from 8. E. to 

| | N.W. 


2 K ⅛ oe. Ai. A 


: patings: 29. the infernal 


ACH 


N. W. but its gr breadth is not above irty· ſix. 
Their trade in cotton, rice, tobacco, leather, oil and 
Wine. | 8 ; ; ; 
ACHA'TES, 8. r achates, Gr.) an agate, ſo called 
from a river in Sicily where it was firſt found. It varies not 
only in its colours, but likewiſe the images of things, which 
they repreſent ; when they reſemble a dove it is called y 

Vacates; when a horn Aerachates, when a tree or wood, den- 
drachates. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, is faid to have had 
one, in which were repreſented the nine muſes, having their 

proper ſymbols, and Apollo with his harp in his hand. 
hat this may not ſeem incredible the curious may now ſee 
one at Cockerto's, a noted virtuoſo, in the Poultry, Lon- 
don, which exhibits ſeveral remarkable ſcripture pieces, as 
from a copper plate deſcription, which he bas pub- 

ed. India abounds chief in this ſpecies of agates. They 
are of a black, dark, or aſh-colour, or rather reſembling 
that of coral, the ſkin of a lion, hyæna, or panther; on 
which account they are called /ontion, leontideiron, or par- 
alien. When theſe veins are ſtriped with white the ſtone 
is called leachachates, when with a blood-colour, haima- 

__ cbates, and when with red, reſembling the ſarda or corne- 

lian ſtone, /ardachates. 

A'CHATOR, S. (from achat, Fr. a purchaſe) in law, a 
x purveyor, ſo called in conſequence of ſtat. 36. 

d. III. 

A CHE, 8. (of ace, Sax. a pain, of «x3, at, Gr. now ge- 
nerally written ale in the fingular, and ales of one ſyllable 
in the plural which formerly where two) a continual pain. 
Fill al thy bones with ach-es, make thee roar.” SHAKESP. 
Temp. Old ach-es throb, your hollow tooth will urge.” 


 SwiprT. 


To A'CHE, v. a. to be affected with pain. Our eyes | 


„will ache.” GLARVILIE's Scept. 

A'CHEM, S. che capital of the i of Sumatra, fin the 
Eaſt-Indies. A large and populous city ſituated on the 
north-weſt point of the iſland, about a league and a half 
from the ſea. This place is noted for being the firſt that 
our ſhips come to in this of the world. Jrs cocks are 
larger than thoſe of any other place, and the true game 

breed are fo much valued, that the cockers will often ven- 
ture their whole eſtate on a batdle. The hog- deer are pecu- 
har to this : they are about the fize of rabbits, with 

heads like ſwine, and hoofs like a deer; their hocks are 
often tipped with filver for tobacco ſtoppers. In this ani- 
mal is found the bitter bezoar, called pedra de perco fracca. 
The country affords nothing of its own produce for expor- 
tation, except gold duſt, which is very plenty, and the 

_ fineſt of any in theſe parts; it being two cent. purer 
than the Andraghiry or Pahuang gold, ual to our 
Guinea. It is found in gullies, or rivulets, as it is waſhed 

from the mountains, among which there is one of a - 

midal form, called the Gold-mount, reported to produce 
1000 Ib. weight yearly. Lat. 5 deg. 40 min. N. long. 94 
deg. 10 min. | 

ACHE'RNER, S. (Arab.) a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 

the ſouthern extremity of the conſtellation Eridamus. Long. 


ro dep. 31 min. of Piſces, lat. 59 deg. 18 min. 8. 
| A'CHER * 


ON, S. (acberon, Lat. ax®-, akos, pain, and 

ge, 740, Gr. to flow, alluding to the unwholefomeneſs of 
ſtreams) a river of Albania, formerly named Epirus, in 
European Turkey, which riſes out of the lake Acheruſia, 
receives ſeveral other rivers in its courſe, and falls into the 
day of Ambracia. Feigned 2 to have been the 
ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid from < Titans, who threat- 

ened deſtruction to her family, and turned into a river; 
aver which they add that departed ſouls are ferry'd in their 
ion, It is uſed figuratively for 
, te of departed fouls, or the grave: Becauſe Epirus 
_ abounding in the labourers were obliged to croſs 
this river in their way to them; but were generally killed 
; Nr vapours, there. Likewiſe a 
ö N , Or lake in the Terra di Lavora of Naples, be- 
tween Cuma and Miſeno, named tenebreſa palus, or the 
Dark Lake, by Virgil, on account of the blackneſs of its 
Waters. A canal has been made into it from the main 
| fea, on which account, its waters have been rendered more 
— wholeſome. In ſummer quantities of hemp and flax 
are meſlowed or macerated here, which brings eight or 


2 half in diameter, and a little above two inc hies long; al- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ACH . 
moſt of che ſame conſiſtency as pickled. cucumbers, criſp. 
and cutting like them. 'They are of a pale yellow colour; 
their inſide is a cloſe fibrous ſubſtance, like that of common 
canes, when the outſide coat is off. It is in great eſteem 
all over the Eaſt-Indies. The beſt comes from Perſia: the 
Dutch import vaſt quantities of it, and think it well adapted, 
on account of its warmth, to the coldneſs of their cli- 


mate. 
ACHT AR, S. (a Malayan word, ſignifying all forts of fruits“ 
and roots pi with vinegar and ſpices) pickles. Bam- 
boe-Achiar, is made of Bamboe, a kind of cane, which 
grows in the Eaſt-Indies, and is pickled, when green, with 
vinegar and ſpices. . T 
To ACHIE'VE, v. a. (pronounced acheeve from achewer, 
Fr. to finiſi or complete) to finiſh proſperouſſy. Ihe 
«« greater part rmed; achieve the leſs.” DAD. % gain 
or 1 4 rience is by induſtry achiet Ad. Shakes. 
To in. If I achieve not this ſame modeſt girl.“ 
5 — the Shrew. Thou haK-achiev'd our liberty.” 
ITW. 
ACHTEVER, S. (pronounced achefver, from achieve and er 
umplying the agent, of wair, Goth. or gr, Sax. a man) 
who acquires, or obtains. - ** A victory is twice itſelf, 
when the achiever brings home full numbers.“ Much-a- 
doe about Nothing. | 
ACHIEVE'MENT, (pronounced acheevment, from acheve- 
ment, Fr.) a t and hazardous exploit. The performance 
of an action. Famous hard achievements ſtill purſue.” 
Fairy Q. An eſcitcheon, or coat of armour, originally 
granted tor ſome great and heroic ation. * With arms re- 
e verſed, the achievements of the ſce.“ Davy. . 
A'CHILLEFA, S. (Lat.) an ifland of the Euxine ſea, called 
the iſland of Heroes, the ifland Macaron, or the iſland of 
the Bleſſed, Leuce, &c. according to ſeme, over-againſt the 
Boryſtenes, but if we believe others, oppoſite the Danube. 
It derives its name from the tomb of Achilles, which was 
to be ſeen here; and being given to him by Thetis, or 
Neptune, he obtained divine urs, having a. temple, 
oracle, and altar erected, and facrifices offered to him. Some 
authors repreſent this iſland as unmhabited, and that perſons, 
who went on ſhore, were obliged to return before evening, 
after ſeeing the antiquities of the place, and the gifts that 
had been conſecrated to Achilles. Nay, they go ſo far as 
to ſay, that hero had been feen by ſome mariners, . in the 
form of a beautiful young man, dancing a warlike dance in 
1 that ſome had heard him fing without 
ceing him; while others both heard and ſaw him; and add, 
that the muſic was ſuch, as affeted them with admiration 
blended with horror. 'To put an end to theſe romantic ſtories 
we ſhall only add, that the fouls of other heroes, namely, the 
two Ajax's, Patroclus, and Antilochas are ſuppoſed to have 
inhabited this iſland ; but that Achilles was not an unem- 
— ſpirit, having married Helen here, and had a ſon by 
er. 8452 45 
ACHILLE'A, S. Lat. (it is ſuppoſed to have taken its name 
from Achillis, the diſciple of Chiron, who firſt brought it 
into uſe) in botany, Milfoil Yarrow, or Noſe-bleed. It 
has a compound radiated flower, conſiſting of many tubu- 
lous hermaphrodite florets, compoſing the diſk of the 
flower. The female flowers are ran round the border, 
having their corolla ftretched out on one fide, . like a tongue, 
„ * and included in one common ſcaly empale- 
ment. The he hrodite flowers have ſhort ſlender ſta- 
mina, with a I ſituated in the bottom and 
reſting on a downy bed; the germen aſterwards changes to 
a oy oval ſeed, with down adhering to it. The ies 
are fourteen. The firſt of which ſtiled the mille/oltam vu 
are album of Bauhine, 140, is the common Varrow or 
Millefoil, which grows on banks, and on the fides of foot- 
ths, in moſt parts of England, and is an officinal plant. 
tis a vulnerary, is cooling, drying, and aſtringent, 
and of ſervice in all kind of hemorrhages, whether fpit- 
ting or vomiting of blood, and of ſome efficacy in go- 
norrhceas. | | 1 „ 
ACHILLES, S. (ay90ax;, achilles, Gr. from ayS- ãches, Gr. 
and aun, Jucin, Gr. to diſſolve or mitigate) the name of 
divers illuſtrious perſons among the Greeks : but more parti- 
cularly the ſon of Peteus and I hetis. He was. born in Phthia 
in Sicily, and, according to the poets, dipped by Thetis in 
the waters of Styx, while an infant, to render him invul- 
nerable ; but that heel which ſhe held him by, being un- 
touched by the waters, her precaution loſt its effect, and he 
received his death by a wound in that place, As another 
noſtrum to make him immortal, ſhe is reported to have an- 
. vinted him with ambroſia. He was educated according to 
ſome by the centaur Chiron, but according to Homer by 
| | Pharm 
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Phanix.- Jnfend of the uſual diet of other mortals, he 
was fed withe marrow of lions : his tutor not content to 
enure his to the moſt laborious exerciſes, adoryed his 
mind with all polite and learned accompliſhments. The 
anxiety of Thetis, ariſing from a foreſight of his deſtiny, 
induced her to remove him at the age of nine years from 
his preceptor, in order to conceal him in a female diſguiſe in 
the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros. But the place of 
his concealment being diſcovered by Calchas, Ulyſſes was 
deputed to the court of Lycomedes ; and by an ——— 
artiſice diſcovered him, and brought him away. By the Iliad 
of Homer we are informed of the quarrel between him and 
mnon, on account of Briſeis, a beautiful captive, 
which the latter deprived him of in order to reſtore her to 
her father; the direful conſequences of his inactivity, on 
that account, to the Grecians ; the death of his friend Pa- 
troclus; his return to the army to revenge his death ; his 
ſlaying of Hector, and the cruelty he ſhewed in dragging 
kim round the walls of the city; the manner in which he 
received Priam's addreſs for the body of his fon. He 1s ſaid 
after this to have received his death from Paris, who was 
aſſiſted by' Apollo in wounding him in the heel, the only 
| in which he was vulnerable. He was in perſon very 
dome, in temper very iraſcible, poſitive, and arrogant; 
but with theſe d he had a great many excellencies; in 
his friendſhip he was fincere and warm; in dangers intrepid; 
in his conduct towards his dependants humane; and, in his 
opinion of government, an irreconcileable enemy to deſpo- 
- tiſm and arbitrary fway. He is faid to have had a great 
taſte for muſic, and in the retirements from martial tolls to 
have applied himfelf to = But here I ftop left the 
reader ſhould forget Achilles, and think that I am going 

to draw the character of the preſent king of Pruſſia. 
AcHH LES, 8. (Lat.) in the ſchools, a name gwen to the 
tavourite ent produced by each ſect in favour of their 
- reſpeftive fyſtems. Zeno's argument againſt motion is 
. peculiarly termed Achilles from the inftance alluded to 
therein: becauſe he made a compariſon between the ſwift- 
neſs of Achilles and the flownefs of a tortoiſe; arguing, that 
a in fow motion, though preceded by a ſwift one, by 
ever fo ſmall a diſtance, would not be out-run by it. For 
a refatation of this the reader need only conſult 
Keil's Iztrodadtio ad weram phyficiam, and the article 

- MoTion. | | 


ACHTLLISs TE/NDO,: (Lat. the tendon of Achillis) in 


anatomy, a tendon formed by the union of the four 
- extenfor muſcles of the foot. See Foor. It derives its 
name from the fatal wound given to Achilles, which is ſup- 
feed to have been in this part. 
ACHIO'FE, S. che name of a dye in the Brazils, more 
commonly known by that of Rocous. ; 
A'CHISH, 8. (5x Heb. thus it is, or, how is this; from 
ach, thus, and 2» , it is) the name of the nag of 
ath, ro whom David fled, when perſecuted by Saul. 1Sam. 
XXI. II. —XXVii. 2. 6-—XXIX. 2. 9. FY 7 
ACHLY'S, 8. from (ase, Gr. achluc, darkneſs) in phyſic 
a diforder of the eyes occaſioning dimneſs. Condenſed air 


in the uterus. According to Galen a ſmall mark or ſcar on 


the cornea, cauſed by a ſuperficial exulceration ; or, ccord- 
ding to Actius, the exulceration itſelf almoſt covering the 
pupil, of a very light blue colour. 


AC'HMET, S. the fon of Seirim, who flouriſhed in the 


- ninth century in the court of Mamoun, caliph of Babylon, 

fuppoſed .. author of a book, containing the intepreta- 
tions of dreams, according to the Indians, Perſians, and 
Egyptians. But as the work that goes under his name be- 

eins in the name of the Holy Trinity, it muſt be the work 
of ſome chriſtian. ö 


te mucilage ſwimming in the eye, very common in fe- 
2. A frothy matter with which the fauces are ſome- 
times filled in an exulceratiqn of the lungs. 3. Lint. 

A'CHOR, S. (achor, Lat. from aeg, Gr.) in phyſic, a {mall 
ulcer in the ſkin of the head, which is perforated by a great 
many holes, containing a viſcid matter reſembling ichor. 
It differs 88 and tinsa, only in 4 of virulence; 
the cauſe of all three being a corroſive ſalt humour, which 
frets the cutaneous glands. It differs from a fans, when 
the holes are large and like thoſe of a honey-comb ; and 
from a tinea, when they reſemble thoſe made in cloaths by 
moths. See Tixnza. It appears more 8 chil- 
. Uren than adults, and is generally cauſed by a bad diet, 
either of the nurſe or child, which produces corrupt blood 

- and caufes theſe ulcers; EEE a | 


| bs ſubſtance) in medicine, ufed by Galen, 1. for a ſoft 
Whi 
vers 


* 


ACHNE, S. (aus, Gr. 44ne, froth, chaff, ſmoak, or any | 
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 A'CHOR, s. (512y Heb. trouble from D lar, to trouble) 


a valley in the tribe of Judah, ſouth of Jerico, not far from 
Gilgal, which derived its name from the tumult or diſturb- 
ance of the Iſraelites. Joſ. xv. 7. Likewiſe the name of a 
deity, called the God of Flies, to whom the Greeks and 
Cyrenians ſacrificed, when trcubled with them, that he 
might drive them away. | 
ACHORTSTOS, adj. (axouro;, Gr. of a privative, and gi 
choris, ſeparate) 2 ＋ e ; in medicine, applied to thoſe 
b "200g figns and ſymptoms, which always accompany each 
er. 
ACHROY/I, S. (ag, Gr. from @ Gr. privative, and g, chria, 
a colour) pale, according to Galen, through a deficiency of 
blood. Applied by old medical authors to thoſe perſons who 
have loſt their natural colour. ; ; 
ACHRYA'NTHIS, S. (-es, Gr. and a, he, Gr. a flower) in bo- 
tany.. The empalement conſiſts of five pointed, rigid, per- 
manent leaves; the flower hath no petals ; in the center of 
the empalement is the pointal, having a bifid ſtigma, and 
five ſtamina ſupporting ſmall ſummits. The pointal after- 
wards becomes a fingle roundiſh feed. There are four ſpe- 
cies. The firſt, ſtiled achryanthes caule erecto, calcibus re- 
flexis ſpicæ adpreſſis; achryanthes with an upright ſtalk, and 
a reflexed flower-cap adhering to the ſtalk; hath been long 
in the Engliſh gardens, but cultivated more for the ſake of 
variety than beauty or uſe. It grows near three feet high, 
with oblong pointed leaves, muſt be nurſed on. a hot bed, 
and after it has acquired ſtrength, may be tranſplanted into 
the full ground, where it will flower in July, and produce 
ripe ſeeds in September, 
ACHRO'/NICAL, adj. (ag, Gr. achtinikes, out of 
time) a term in aſtronomy. See ACRONYCHAL. 


| AC'HTELING, S. (Germ.) a liquid meaſure in Germany, 


thirty-two of which make a heemer ; four ſchiltems, or ſcil- 
tems, make an achteling. h 
ACHTENDEELEN, or ACHTELING, (Germ,) a dry 
meaſure in Holland: Two hoeds of gorcum make five 
achtendeelens ; twenty-eight achtendeelens of Aſperen make 
thirty-two of Rotterdam; twenty-nine of Delf twelve viertels 
of Antwerp, 4 3+ of delf, the hoed of Bruges. 

A'CID, adj, (acide, Fr. of acidus, Lat.) that which raiſes the 
idea of tour, when applied to the organs of taſting, © Whoſe 
« fruit is acid.” Bacon. . 

A*CIDS, S. (ſee Acid, acida, Lat. of ax», Gr. ſharp, pointed, 
or ſour) in chemiſtry and medicine, thoſe ſubſtances which 
contain in them ſuch qualities as affect the taſte with a ſenſa- 
tion of ſourneſs, or have other qualities in common with 
them. They are diſtinguiſhed into maniſſ and latent. A 
manifeſt acid is that which ſenſibly affects the taſte with a pun- 
gent ſourneſs. Latent or dubious acids, are thoſe which have 
not acidity enough to affect the taſte therewith ; but 
with manifefft acids in ſome properties, ſufficient to refer 
them to the ſame claſs. The chemiſts term all ſubſtances 
acids which make an efferveſence, with an alcali. But this 
does not ſeem a true characterſtic; becauſe ſome acids will 
cauſe an.efferveſcence on being mixed with thoſe of another 
kind; alcaline ſubſtances do the ſame when mixed with al- 
calies , and acids with neutral bodies, which are neither al- 
caline nor acid. Another mark of acids is, that they 
change the colour of the juices of heliotropuim, roſes and 
Nolets red, whereas animal alcalies turn them green. The 
celebrated Boerhaave having proved by a great number of 
experiments, that oil is the pabulum or food of i fire, and an 
acid being eſſential to the compoſition of oil, we have ano- 
ther obvious characteriſtic, which will more juſtly diſcover 
acids in bodies, than either of thoſe already mentioned; 
namely, that all bodies ſuſceptible of flame, contain either 
a manifeſt or latent acid; acids being the only bodies in na- 
ture, convertible into that ſpecies of fire, called lame. Ve- 

tables flame fo long as a Black oil remains in them, but no 
onger; from whicnce it is evident, that this black oil contains 
an acid. Acids ſeem to be of the greateſt uſe in the oecono- 
my of the world, and univerſally faſed through every part 
of the terraqueous globe. In the bowels of the earth we 
meet them in el every mine and mineral, but eſpecially 
in thoſe prodigious rocks of ſalt, which the luxury and in- 
duſtry mankind have not been able to exhauſt for ages. 
In the air it is univerſal ; and it is remarkable that it abounds 
more therein, when the winds blow from the E. and N. 
than when the weather is ſerene. As theſe winds are remark- 
ably cold, and as acid fpirits, particularly nitre, increaſe the 
coldneſs of ice prodigiouſly, we heve reaſon to aſſert, that the 
aerial acid is more concerned in the production of cold, than 
is commonly imagined. As acids are the great preſervatives 
againſt putreſaction in the air, we ſhall find them no lef: 2 

; * 
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wich reſpect to the ſea. Was this vaſt body of water to pu- 
trify, in hot climates and in the warmer ſeaſons, no animals 
could live in or near it. But this terrible cataſtrophe is 
prevented by the acid of the ſalt which is diffolved in ſea 
water. Putrefaction being promoted by heat, it will follow, 
that the water in hot elimates, would have a greater tenden- 


cy to putrefy, and, conſequently, that a greater degree of 
this ſalt is neceſſary to prevent it in hot climates than in 
cold. Accordingly it has been diſcovered, by an experiment 
made for that purpoſe, that the ſea water increaſes in ſaltneſs, 
the nearer it approaches the line ; and it has been proved 
likewiſe, that a pint of ſea water in the Mediterranean con- 
tains an ounce of (alt, but that the ſame quantity of water in 
the Baltic contains only half an ounce, Here let us adnure 
the benevolence of the divine being, and while we ſee the 
characters of paternal wiſdom ſo ſtrongly impreſſed in every 
part of the volume of nature, be wrought to that 2 
acknowledgment of the Pfalmiſt, in his poetical deſcant on 
the works of the creation contained in the cvii. Pſalm. 
The i!luftrious Sir Iſaac, has carried the notion of the opera- 
tion of acids to very great lengths, diſſolution according to 
him being entirely performed by attraction, and proportional 
to the degree of attractive powers in the diſſolvent; yet it 
may be obſerved that, according to this principle, all bodies 
which greatly attract, and, conſequently, all powerful men- 
ſtraa, muſt be included under the claſs of acids. Spirit of 
urine however, which is allowed to be an alcali, eaſily diſ- 
folves iron or copper, even in the cold. Beſides, if attrac- 
tion was the cauſe of ſolution it would be retarded by heat; 
but, on the contrary, heat always promotes it. It has Leen a 
point very much controverted among phyſicians, ** Whe- 
*« ther there be any real acid in human blood.” The gene- 
rality have been long in the negative, and ſeemed confirmed 
in their opinion by the experiments made by Mr. Boyle, and 
mentioned in his Hiſtory of the blood. But Mr. Hom- 
| bergh. has at laſt ſhewn, by repeated experiments, that an acid 
which changes the colour of tincture of violets red, may be 
drawn from the blood of all animals in general, but — 
human blood eſpecially. Acids are preſcribed in medicine, 
as coolers, antefebrifics, antiſcorbutics, diaphoretics, alexi- 
pharmics, &, Yet Mr. Boyle's obſervation, ſhould be re- 
garded by the faculty, who tells us, That acids not only 
- « diſturb the body while cy continue acid, but in many 
«« caſes create diſtempers which they are intended to pre- 
vent. For, though reputed to have an inciſive and reſo- 
« Jutive virtue, and, on that account, preſcribed to cut 
tough phlegm, and reſolve * — blood; yet ſome 
* acids moſt evidently coagulate the animal fluids, and pro- 
«« duce obſtructions. Thus it is known that milk readily 
„ curdles with ſpirits of ſea ſalt.” Thoſe who are curious 
to know what appearance the particles of acids make when 
viewed through a microſcope, and from thence be able to 
account mechanically for their effects, will meet with abun- 
dant ſatisfaftion from Baker's Uſe of the Microſcope in 
octavo. | pe | 
ACTDITY, S. (from acid) the ſenſation of ſharpneſs, excited 
by an acid on the organ of taſte; ſourneſs. This liquor 
«© manifeſts nothing of acidity to the taſte,” Ray on 
the Creat. - 
A'CIDNESS, S. (from acid, and ne/s, of NS. the Gothic ter- 
mination, which implies abſtraction) the quality which pro- 
duces the ſenſation of ſour in bodies. See AcipitY, 
ACTDULEZ, S. (a diminutive of acidut) in- medicine, cold 
mineral waters, which contain a briſk ſpirit, in contradiction 
to therme, which are hot, being chalybeat, ferruginous, and 
aluminous. The name owes its original to a ſuppoſition, 
that theſe waters were acid, which r obſervations and 
experiments have expleged. . 
To ACTDULATE, v. &. (aciduler, Fr.) to impregnate with 
acids; to turn ſour by the infuſion of an acid. Watry li- 
« quors acidulated.” ARBUTH. | 
ACUNDYNUS, S. (not able to remove pref from, of a Gr. 
privative «www 4ineo, Gr. to move, and dom, odunt, grief) 
the name of a Greek monk of the fourteenth century, who 
made himſelf remarkable for the ſanguineneſs with which he 
oppoſed the Heſycaſtes. They were contemplative votarics, 
and, as their name implies, fomewhat reſembling the quict.ſts 
of France. They fancied, in the height of their oriſons, 
that they ſaw light, like that which ſurrounded Chriſt, at 
his transfiguration on mount Tabor; and affirmed this 
light to be increated, though altogether diſtin from the di- 
vine eſſence. : x | 
ACI/NDYNUS Sgrriuius, S. conſul at Rome with Vale- 
rius Proculus in 340, the ſame year that 8 ſon of 
Conſtantine the Great, was killed at Aquileia. uring his 


government of Antioch, happened a remarkable incident, | 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT, S. from 2 aſſent; in- 


landlord; or to the king, by way of homage. 


A OUR: 


mentioned by St. Auſtin, which may deſerve notice; on 1c- 
count of its reſemblance with the plot of — ＋ Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure. A certain man being aſſeſſed a pound of 
1d, was committed to. priſon for non-payment, by Acin- 
nus, who ſwore at the ſame time, he would hang him, 
if he did not pay it within a certain day. The poor man 
had a very beautiful wife, who, having captivated a monied 
man, was offered the pound of gold, if ſhe would grant kim 
a fayour. On this; the A diſcovers the affair to 
her huſband, who preferring his own life to his wife's vir- 
tue, adviſed her to accept the offer ; but the ſpark putting 
her off with a bag filled with earth inftead of money, ſhe 
complained of him to the governor, ard ingenuouſly laid 
open the whole proceeding before him. Acindynus accu- 
ſing himſelf for his ſeverity, which had drove this couple 


4 


to ſuch deſperate reſources, firſt of all condemed himſelt to 


Pay the pound of gold into the exchequer, and then adjudg- 
ed the piece of ground out of Which the gallant had taken 
the earth he. filled the bag with, as a reward of her conju- 

al affection and obedience. 


- 


 ACINIFO'RMIS, S. adj. (from acinus, Lat. a grape, and 


Forma, Lat. a ſhape) applied, in anatomy, to one of the 
coats of the eye, called tunica uwea, from its reſembling a 
rape or berry. | | IN ; 
AC'INOS, S. (a, Gr. a ſtone) in botany, Stone, or Wild 
Baſil. It has leaves like thoſe of the leſſer bafil ; the cup is 
oblong and furrowed ; the flowers grow in bunches, on the 
top of little foot ſtalks, which ariſe between the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaf and the ſtalk of the plant, in which it differs from 
Serpylleum. Linnæus ranks it under the genus of Thymus; 
but, as it differs in ſome characters, it is moſt properly ſepa- 
rated from thatclaſs. Its ſpecies are two. | 
A'CINUS, S. (from a», Gr. a * in botany, thoſe ſmall 
rains growing in bunches, like grapes; as alſo the protu- 
rances in the mulberry, ſtrawberry, &c. 


To ACKNO'WLEDGE, ». a. (pronounced acknilledge ; AC- 


cording to Skinner, from ad, Lat. to, and &owledge ; or from 
aa to, Cnawwany Sax. to know, and lecgan, Sax. to lay, 
put, or add. According to Johnſon, compounded of Latin 
and Engliſh, from agnaſco and 4nowledge, which is from 
cnawan, Sax. to know: but, as agneſco and knowledge con- 
vey the ſame idea, we preſume that Skinner's etymology 
is the beſt) to confeſs. ** Acknowledge thine iniquity.” 
Jer. iii. 13. To own or — a former knowledge, or 
acquaintance with a perſon. Nor did he acknowledge 
- * his brethren.” Deut. xxxii. To approve. What you 
* acknowlhdge and truſt ſhall ac&now dee.” 2 Cor. i. 13. 
To own as a benefit. But they his gifts acknowledg'd 
% not.” Par. Loſt. Sometimes uſed with the particle 70 
before the beneſactor. I thankfully acknowlege to the al- 
mighty 1 — the aſſiſtance he has given me.” DR YTD. 
ACKNOWTLEDGING, part. (pronounced acknolledging, 
from acknowledge, the e final being dropped before ing the 
pn ending) aſſenting to an opinion; including a be- 
ief of its truth. ** Achnowwledging the truth which is after 
aca Tit. i. 1. Retaining a grateful ſenſe. © He 
as ſhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful,” Dax yp, 


46 
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c g 
ACKNOW'LEDGING, S. (from actnowwledge) the act of teſ- 


tifying a .grateful ſenſe of a benefit. Aſſent; owning, 
profeſſion. 4* Repentance to the acknowledging of the 
„truth.“ 2 Tim. ti. 25, Uſed with the particle of. 


cluding a 3 of the truth of any propoſition. The 

© acknowledgment of the Chriſtian faith.” Hooker. © A- 

' © &nowledgment of the myſtery of God.” Col. ii. 2. Be- 

lief, attended with open profeſſion. ** The unavoidable 
« acknowledgment of the Deity.” Hartz. The ownin 

uit, after - commiſſion of a crime, or fault. A prate- 

ul -ſenſe of a benefit received, including open decla- 


ration. 


 ACKNOW'LEDGMENT Moxzv, in law, that which is paid 


by tenants to their new lord, after the death of their former 


CHART, 
Prior. Leominſt. 

AC'ME, S. (asu, ame, Gr.) the height or higheſt degree 
of any thing ; uſually applied by medical writers to denote 
the height of a diſtemper; which they divide into four 


ſtages. 1, Ar cht, the beginning, or firſt attack. 2, Ana- 
baſis, the growth. 3, Acme, the height. And, 4, Paric- 


me, or declenſion. | 
ACO'LOTHIST, S. (azovv:w, akelouthto, Gr. to follow) one 
of the loweſt order in the Roman- church, whoſe office is ro 
prepare the elements to light the church, &c, © To or- 
*« dairr the acolothiſ to keep the ſacred veſſels,” AYL1rgs's 


Parerg. 
 A'COLYTE, 


F 
7700. 2. 4 


: 
i 


AC O 
VE, 8. see ACOLOTHIST. 


akoimeet0s, 

14-429 ty += lie down) 

monks, particularly in the eaſt, who had divine 
armed in their churches, without Foo reſpite. 
vided themſelves into three bodies, which relieved 


4 "TAE, or AC@ME'II, S. 
Gr. of « Gr. privative, and 
a ſort of 
ſervice 


Ach other, and, officiated in their turns 3 ſo that their 


churches were never ſilent ar vacant, night or day. 
AcONI' TR, S. (a Me, akoniten, Gr.) in bo a 
' See Acontr un. Figuratively uſed for poiſon, in a. general 
ſenſe. << Deſpair, that aconite does prove.” GRANVILLE'S 

Poems. by e ai | a, 2 
O'NTIAS. S. (a,, akbntias, Gr. of axorrur, akontion, 
has dart) a comet, or meteor, with an.oblong head, and a long 
| lender tail, reſemblin . _ All 
t in Sicily or Calabria, which derives its name from 

its darting at rs like an arrow. . ; 
A'COPIS, S. (azow, akopis, Gr. from, à Greek negative, 
and u, Wearineſs, becauſe the oil whereis it is boiled is 
reported to be a remedy for wearineſs) a 1 ſtone, re- 
ſembling glaſs, marked with ſpots of gold. | 
A'COPON, 8. ſee ACOPIS, uſed by . to ſignify 
apy remedy againſt wearineſs ; but afterwards applied to 
a particular topical medicine, compoſed of warm and 

emollient „ intended for the ſame purpoſe. 
ACONT'TUM, 8. (its etymology is dubious, but ſome derive 
it from « Greek privative, xg, duſt, becauſe it grows 
without earth) in botany Wolfsbane, or Monkſweed. The 
flower hath no empalement, but conſiſts of five unequal pe- 
tals, the galea, or hood, covers the other parts of the flower, 
like a friar's cowl z the two lateral petali, which incloſe the 
ſlamina and ſtyle are equal, concave, and ſlightly indented in 
the middle. The lower petals are round and e : 
In the bottam of the Rower are two nectariums, which ſup- 
rt the ſtyles, they are forked and ſtretched out beyond 
the ſtamina, which are numerous and wregular. After the 
flower is paſt, the germen become oblong ſeed veſſels, ter- 
minating in a point, and coalefing at their baſe, having but 
one cell, with angular rough ſeeds. This genus of 
plants is ranged by Lingzus in the third ſection of his 13th 
claſs, entitled Polyandria Trigania, from the flowers having 
ſtamina, and three ſtyles. There are ſixteen ſpecies, 
the ach tiled Aconitum faliis multipartitis, ſpicis florum 
longiſſimus. The common blue Monk's hood, with 
very long ſpikes of flowers. This is cultivated for the beau- 
of its flowers, which are brought to the markets at Lon- 


convulſions, ons. ** 
A“ CORI, S8. (Lat.) che blue coral; it grows in the form of 
a tree upon a rocky bottom; is fiſhed for upon, or about 
the Rio del RE, or the King's River, on the coaſt of Africa, 
and is part of the merchandize for which the Dutch trade 
with the Camarones., r 
ACORUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, the Sweet Ruſh; it hath a 
_ Angle cylindrical ſtalk, cloſely covered with ſmall flowers, fo 
as to form a catkin, or julus; they have no empalement, 
but, axe compoſed of fix concave obtuſe petals. In the center 
is a ſwelling germen, with fix ſtamina, extended beyond the 
petals, and crowned with thick double ſummits; the _ 
turns to a ſhort triangular capſule, with three cells, lud- 
. oblong ſeed. Linnæus =_ it in his fixth claſs, 
d Hexandria mongyna, from flowers having fix 
ſtamina and one ſtyle. But Ray claſſes it among thoſe with 
. grals leaves, and ſtamineous flowers. It grows in ſtanding 
waters. Its root, whieh-is-chiefly uſed in | 
reddiſh without, and whitiſh within, of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger, and near half a foot long. It ſhould be choſen 
new, plump, freed from its filaments, hard to break, of a 
ſharp taſte, blended with an agreeable bitterneſs, and of a 
ſweet aromatie ſcent. It is hot and &y, opening and attenu- 
ating, and eſteemed, for removing obſtructions of the liver 
and Rare. provoking urine and the menſes, and reſiſtin 
Putrefaction; it operates as cardica in the dropſy an 
curvy, and 9 * in an aſthma. What is uſed 
in the ſhops, is generally imported from abroad. 
A'CORN, S. (acceren, Sax, from ac an oak, and cer, Sax. 
a gram or feed) the fruit or ſeed born by the oaks, ** Nouriſh- 
ed bo acorn he picked up under the oak.“ Locz n. 
ACO'USTICS, 8. (from ae, akiwo, Gr. to hear) the doc- 


trine of ſounds, or hearing.” In medicine, remedies to cure 
any defects in hearing. In phyfics, thoſe inſtruments which 
ue made uſe of by people affected with partial deafneſs. Dr. 


Hook aſſerts the poſſibility of hearing the loweſt whiſper at 
the diſtance of a far * : i : — 


long. 


Ys * olfsbane. - 


a dart or arrow. Alſo a poiſonous 
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phylic, is knouy, || 


' ACQUFRABLE, ers. 


ACQUPRER, pare. (from ac 


5 
Aca 

ACOUSTIC. 2%. (avay, Gr. atowws, to hear) that which 
page. the organ of ing. Acouftic nerve, in anato- 
my, the ſame as auditory nerve. See Eau. 

To ACQFAIN T. v. . (acceinter, Pr.) rally followed 

by a porſonal pronoun, and the particle ib. inſorm. 

” acguaints me that two or three men. Tatler. To 
be accuſtomed, 9 - A R and 
* acquainted with grief.” Iſai. Iii. 3. To perfect- 
ly. « Art acquainted «with all my w - Pal. cxxxix. 3. 
To make one's ſelf agreeable to; to inſinuate one's ſelf into 
the favour of; Aena thyſelf auirh him, and be at 
<< peace,” Job. ii. 21. To acquire 4 perfect and inti- 
mate knowledge of. Acquaint yourſelves with things 
«< antient and modern.“ Warr's Logick. 

ACQUAPNTANCE, S. (accointance, Fr.) applied both to 

perions and things, and followed by the particle ait. 
Application productive of kno * Nor was his ac- 
with the poets.” Dzvp. Perſonal know- 
ili « Our admiration of a fa- 

| upon a nearer acquaintance with him.” 

Spect. No. 256. An intimate friendſhip and alliance: 

Would we be admitted into an acquaintance with God, 

let us Rudy to reſemble him.” Arran. A familiar 

and conſtant companion. * It was thou, mine equal and 

*« mine acquaintance.” Pal. xxxi, 11. Without the pre- 

poſition, ſomething to which one has been accuſtomed, when 

applicd to thi « Should ſcape the true acquaintance of 

„ mine car.” Swarzsy. K. John. Applied to perſons, a 
ſlight or ſuperficial knowledge; A long noviciate of ac- 
** guaintence ſhould precede the vows of triendſhip.” Bo- 
LINGBROKE. 

ACQUAINTED, part. (from acquaint) that which is not 
uncommon, ſtrange, or unuſual; with the particle 703 
f Thin nt and familiar ro * Saarxese, Hen. 
V. Followed by the particle avizch ; known by long ſtud 
and con 2 Le 
«« yourſelves.” Warrs's — — 

ACQUE'ST, S. (from acquef, Fr. of arguerir, by ſome ſpelt 
acguift, as if derived from acquire, or acquifita) additional in- 
creaſe ; ſomething acquired or gained; acquiſition. « New 
% argueſts are more burden than ſtrength. Bac. Hen. VII. 
Signs of its new acguefs and encroachments.” Woopw. 
In law, goods not held by deſcent or inkerizance, but obtain- 
ed by purchaſe; In politics, ſomething gained by con- 


QUT, 8. (aqua, Lat. water) a fortified town on the river 
Bonnio, contiguous to the Apennines of Montſerat in Italy; 
which derives its name from its warm baths. Though the 
waters are boiling hot, yet, it is ſaid, a kind of of a 
fine green colour ſwims on its ſurface. Lat. 44 deg. 45 min: 

N. Long. 8 dep. 40 min E. | 

To ACQUIE'SCE, v. . (acqzie/cer, Fr. of acquniefeere, Lat.) 

to yield to, to comply with, to reſt ſatisfied with; 4c- 

* guiefce in an airy un e Sovru. 
The end wherein they ultimately acquie/ce.” Gx EREw's 

Coſmoli Uſed with the particle iz. 

ACQUIE/SCENCE, S. (from acquiz/ce) a tacit conſent, ſub- 
miſhon or yielding to. An entire acquie/cence in all the 
* biſhops to =_ r 5 ex- 
cluding all repining; atis faction and arquiz/cence 
© i the 3 Spect. No. 256. Uſed with the 

proves in, In commerce, the conſeut or ent a per- 

n makes to follow the determination of an arbitrator ; 
which when once given, can never be receded from. 

ACQUIETA/NDIS PLE/GHS, (Lat. the acquital of ſureties) 
in law, a writ that lies for the ſurety, againſt a creditor, who 
<< refuſes to,acqazt him, after the debt is paid. Reg. Brev. 
158. | | 

UBTAN'TFIA or Sumis xt HunDze'prs, (Lat.) in 

law; a freedom from ſaits and ſervices in ſhires and hundreds. 

adj. (from arquire, and abal, Sax. 

power, or poſſibility) that which it is poſſible to attain : 

uſed with the particle y. Truth acquirable and deduci- 

« ble by rational conſequence and entation.” Hart's 

| Org: That which a thing can attain, with the particle zo. 

% Nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modification of 
* it. BenTLEY. | 

To ACQUPFRE, . 4. (acquire, Lat.) to obtain by dint 
of apphcation, or power, oppoſition to what we re- 
ceive from nature, or by inheritance. ©. Aguirre an im- 

£ mende fortune with a fair character.“ © Acquired too 


<4 hith a fame.” Snaksr. 

contracted by practice, in 
_ oppalition to what is received from nature; wants, 
or acquired habits.” Locx. Gained by labour, or ob- 
tained by in oppoſgon to what is beſtowed by na- 
ture, or poſſeſſed by 8 "8 2 


A 


KC R 


ACQUIRER, 8. {from acquire. and er implying. an agent, 
ot DP abair, Gon. or —_ Sax. a man) He who obtains, 


. 


' attains, Or, gains. = ed 
ACQUIREMENT, 8. (from acquire). that which is gained 
by application or labour, in contradiſtinction to that which 


8 P 
51 — from nature; y applied to the ornaments 


of the mind. Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were 
«« exceedingly both enriched and enlarged by many excel- 


__ «« lent endownients of nature.” Ha rw. on Edw. VI. 


ACQUISITION, S. -(acquifitio, Lat.) the act of gaining, 


or obtaining. By his own induſtrious acguiſtion. SOUTH. 
Ihe thing obtained. 


«© narchy.” Swir r. | 


ACQUTSITIVE;” aj. '{ acquifftious, Lat.) that which is ac- ' 


. © quired, in oppoſition to native; foreign. He died not 
in his acque/itive, but in his native ſoil.” Wor rox. This 
_ . ſenſe is very uncommon. 
ACQULI'ST, S. (from 
attainment, acquiſition. With new acquift of true expe- 
15 7008-2 Mir. Sampſ. Applied peculiarly to con- 
ueſts. I hens | | 


To ACQUTT, v. 4. (acguiter, Fr.) to deliver or free from. 


« To be acquit from my continual ſmart.” Syznstr. To 
clear from an imputation of guilt, or neglect; to abſolve 
or diſcharge. *©* He will not at all acquit the wicked.” 
Nah. i. 3. Sometimes uſed with the particle m, but 
moſt commonly with of. © Thou wilt not acquit me fem: 
mine iniquity.” Job. x. 14. But the reaſon of its uſe in 
this ſentence is, that 2niquity is put for the puniſhment due 
to it. Whom I entirely. acquir of any — eee 
wirr. To diſcharge a duty. Acquitted myſelf of the 
debt I owed the public?“ Dx vp.* When followed by 
the perſonal pronouns and the adverb well; to do all that 
is required, and ſet one's ſelf above catumny or cenſure. 
«© He has acquitted him/elf well.” . 

ACQUUTMENT, S. (from acgrit) the ſtate of being cleared 
from any imputation or 
pronouncing ſuch a diſcharge. An acquitment, or diſcharge 

of a man ſome precedent accuſation.” SouTH. 
ACQULTTAL,. S. : (from acgnit) the act of freeing a per- 
ſon. from the ſuſpicion or guilt of a crime. Ihe con- 
«« demnation_ or acquittal of an accuſed * SwiFT. 
_ Acquittance- is two-fold, in law and in fact. Acquittance 
in fact, is when a perſon. is not found guilty of crime 
with which he is charged. Acquittance in law, is when a 
perſon is tried as acceſſary with the principal, and he being 
© Cleared, the acceſſary is acquitted likewiſe in law. It like- 
. wiſe implies a freedom from entries and moleſtations of 


a ſuperior lord, on account of ſervices iſſuing out of 


To ACQUITTANCE, v. a. (from ac | ) to cauſe a per- 
- ſon to be acquitted ; to procure a way his acquittance, or 


diſcharge. © Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me. 


| vc hugh Rich II. Uſed with the particle from : but now 
1 e. | | | 
ACQUITTANCE, 8. (from acquit) a releaſe or diſcharge 
from payment, debt, or any other thing we are obliged to 
perform. Soon ſhall find forbearance no acquittance.” A 
receipt for money paid. Produce acquittances for ſuch a 
„ ſum.” Suk ks r. © Paid the money and gave the ac- 
„ quittance”” Swirr. This ſenſe is derived from the 
French acpuittance, which ſigniſies a releaſe; or receipt. 
Posrrzruw. - „ 9:1 * of 
A'CRA, or A'CRE, 8. the moſt ſouthern city on the Phre- 
/ nician coaſt, in Afiatie Turkey, in the tribe of Aſſer. Its 
ancient name was Ale, or Accho, and was one of the cities 
from which Aſſer could not expel the antient inhabitants. 
The preſent Arabs call it Akka. The Greeks named it 
- Ptolemais, from one of the Ptalemies; and when 
in poſſeſſion. of the knights of St. John of © Jeruſa- 
lem, it was named St. John D'acre. It was taken in 636 
by the Saracens; in 1104 by the Chriſtians, under Bald- 
win the firſt king of Jeruſalem ; in 1187 by Saladin, ſultan 
of Egypt; in 1194 by Philip, king of France, and Rich- 
ard king of E. and, 3 by the Saracens; and in 
1517 by the Turks, Who it at preſent.” When it was 
R —— the Mahommedans, the abbeſs and nuns cut off 
their noſes to ſecure their chaſtity and were inhumanly maſ- 
ſacred by the ſoldiers. It was in this city that Edward I. 
when prince; received a wound by a poi arrow, and 
was cured by his wife's, queen , ſucking out the 
poiſon. Its trade conſiſts in an of corn for Europe 
and cotton for Egypt; and though formerly eſteemed (6. 
. conſiderable a place, it is now but a ſmall village. Lat. 33 
_ deg. 35 min, N. long. 36 deg. 20 min. E. | 5 
ACRA'SIA, S. (angacla, akrafta, Gr. from @ Gr. negative, 


5 


« An acquiſition to ſome mighty mo- 


acquire, Lat. See Acquesr) gain, 


of guilt 3 or, the act of 


. ACROMA'TICAL, adj. (of « 
that which includes profound learning i that which con- 


A CR 


ww keranumi, Gr. to mix; © becauſe the ancients 


and 
5 aſed alvays to mix their wine with three or four parts of wa- 


ter) in medicine, intemperance; or exceſs in eating, drink:- 
ing, ſleeping, or venery. Likewiſe the predominancy of one 

quality above another, either in mixtures, or the conflitution 
of a human body. © | ; 


A'CRE, S. Cacre, or æcer, Sax. acre, Norman Fr. acker, 


Teut. of ager, Lat. or ae. apgros, Gr. a field) a meaſure 
of land ad all over Kugland 1 in length forty 
perches, and in breadth four, be they more or leſs, and is 
always equal to 160 ſquare perches, Whatever be the figure 
of the land. As the perch differs in different counties, the 
* acre "muſt vary likewiſe, It is commonly 16 f- half feet; 
but in Staffordſhire 24. Formerly this word was -uſed for 
any open field; as weft-acre, &c. The kingdom of England, 
according to computation, - contains, 39,038,500; and the 
united provinces 4,382,000 acres which are 34,656,5co 
— reel : ph 
A'CRE, S.:a word uſed in the Mogul's dominions, inſtead of 
lack, to fignify 100,000 roupies ; the N is equal to 
the French crown of three livres, or thirty fols of Holland: 
the pound — about eight roupies ; and conſequent- 
ly the acre, or lack, amounts to 12. 500 l. ſterl. Likewiſe a 
weight uſed in the Levant, named more generally a 
Rotre. . Py ag 


A'CRE-TAX, a tax laid on land, at ſo much per acre, called 


in ſome places acre- t. Stat 20. Car. II. c. 8. ä 
ACRID, a. (acer, Lat. ſharp) a bitterneſs which leaves a 
hot and painful ſenſation on the organs of taſte. Bitter 
and acrid differ only by the ſharp particles of the firlt 
„ being involved in a greater quantity of oil.“ AgauTa. 
ACRIDO'PHAGT, S. (from ase, Gr. 4##:s,-a locuſt, and 
| v, phages Gr. to eat; thoſe who eat locuſts) a nation 
- inhabiting» near the deſarts of Ethiopia ſuppoſed to hve on 


locuſts. The text in Matth. in. 4. which ſays that St. John 
- lived on dg aride, - tranſlated /ocufts by fome, is ſup- 


- ported by this authority; as the Jewiſh law permitted the eatin 
| 55 — Lay: xi. * and Pliny has authenticated, b. ii. by 
and b. vi. zo, the reality of the tradition alluded to in the firft 
part of this article, however it may ſhock and contradict 
the ideas of an European, the tranflation may be allowed. 
. Tfidore indeed in his 123 epiſt. ſays that the Baptiſt's food 
was the tender tops of trees, and brands the common ac- 
ceptation of ignorance.” The Ebionites inſtead of | 
read «yer, a delicious diet compounded of honey and oil; 
but this is inconſiſtent” with the very idea the ſcripture 
would give us of ae Baptiſt's manner of living, which was 
auſtere and abſtinent; agreeable to that of the antient pro- 
- Phets among the ' Jew: :' others read axapIt; acharides, or 
erg, charides, ſea crabs, which is as irreconcileable with his 
— as his character: Beza indeed reads aαε , achra- 
des, wild pears; but as St. Auſtin, Beda, Ludolphus, and 
others have obviated all objections to the vulgar reading, 
an alteration in the text is unneceſſary. . 


ACRTIFOLIU EI, 8. (of acer, ſharp, and folium, Lat. a leaf) 


in botany, a prickly leaf. 


ACRIMOYNIOUS, adj. (from acrimeny) abounding with 


- corroſive, or ſharp particles, when applied to things; If 
- «46, gall cannot be rendered - acrimonious.”” Harvey. Figu- 
. ratively ſharp and auſtere, applied to behaviour. 


A'CRIMONY, S. (acrimonie, Er. acrinonia, Lat.) a quality 


in bodies by which they corrode, deſtroy, or diſſolve others; 
corroſiveneſs, aſperity, ſharpneſs. Affects the organs 
„ with a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharpneſs.” AR Burn. 
„ Milks have all an acrimony, though one would think 

«« they were lenitive.” Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. Figuratively, 
- auſterity of behaviour; ſeverity, or buterneſs of 
language. The Baptiſt ſer himſelf with ſo much acyimoxy 
and indignation to baffle.” 5 1 gy | 
A'CRISY, S. (a akrifia, Gr. of « Gr. privative'a 7s 
' Gr. krifie, 100 ment) «x thing in diſpute, that which . 
determined. In phyfic, a caſe of which no judgment can 
- be formed. BAILE V. Of no uſe, or authority. 


 A'CRITUDE, 8. (acrituds, Lat. a quality in a body which 


affects thetaſte with a ſenſation of rough, pungent, and hot- 
* tiſh ſour, © < With its aſtringent and ſweetiſh taſte is joined 
% ſome acritude.” GEW. CS a 
ACRIVTOLA, S. (from acer, ſharp, and viola, a violet. 
See TRATROLUu) in botany, Indian Creſs. There are 
.* five ies. The fifth, called cr blala maxima edorata, 
fore Julphures, The great double Indian Creſs with ſulphu- 
zeous flowers, is eſteemed a good antiſcorbutic. It abounds 
in a volatile, oily, acrid ſalt. The young ſhoots and fruit 
are uſed in pickles. 14 [ors 
was, akriamai, to hear) 


. tains 


- 


Ws ue 


AC r 


depths of ſcience; or the ſecret principles on 
popular, or exoterical doctrines. 


the | 
—_— ſect, opinion, or truth is founded ; uſed in oppo 
tion to ſuperficial, 
OHNSON. | 
-ACROA'TICS, S. from 1 
nà term applied to ſome lectures of Ariſtotle on the more ab- 
ſtruſe parts of philoſophy, to which only his moſt intimate 
friends were admitted. 
Denz, Jonxsox. | 
' ACRO'MION, S. (angwmor akromion, Gr. from , akros, 
the extremity or higheſt part, and , omos, Gr. the ſhoulder) 
the upper part of the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, which re- 
ceives the clavicula. 


common bone. | | 12 
ACRON, S. (age, 4kron, Gr. the top or extremity) in bo- 
tany, applied to the top, or capitulum of flower plants of the 
the Gille kind. * a 

ACRO/NYCAL, adj. (from 


„ @kron, extremity, and , 


| 1 - aux; night) in aſtronomy, the riſing of a ſtar when the ſun 


ſets, or the ſetting of a ſtar when the ſun riſes. 


_ -ACRO/NICALLY, adv. (from acronycal, and ly of lic, Sax. 


. importing manner) that which riſes or ſets in an acronycal 
manner. When he riſes acronycally.” DRY. 

To A'CROSPIRE, v. . N Gr. the extremity, and owu;a, 
. Jptira, Gr. a ſhoot or blade) to ſhoot or ſprout at the blade 


= . end, applied to-parley. ** Malfters are forbid to wet their 


4 malt, when on the floor, or permit it to acro/pire.” Stat. 

6 Geo. I. c. 14. 0 | 
ACROSPL RE, S. (from acreſpire) a ſhoot or ſprout from the 
end of ſeeds, before they are ſown. Send forth their ſub- 

. + 4. ſtance in an acro/pire.” - MozT. Hulb. h 
ACROSPI'RED, part. (from acro/pire) ſending out ſhoots or 
ſprouts, applied to ſeeds before they are ſown. - It comes 


- MoxT: Huſb. | a ä 
AGRO!'SS, 42. (from à expletive; and cre/e from the Lat. 
cru which implies one thing placed on another, ſo as to 
ſorm an angle or rectangle; laid over a thing fo as to croſs it. 
„% Acreſ the ſtrings.” 'Bacon. * Acre each other's 
% ſhoulders.” Appiss. Folded over each other, With 
arms acro/5.”.” DrxyD. BEE. 
CRO'STIC, S. (from axgo, atros, Gr. an extremity, and 
Fix, a verſe) a poetical compoſition, the initial letters, or 
che letters which begin the verſes, of which, when added 
together, form a particular name. This, as Mr. Addiſon 
. . obſerves, is a ſpecies of falſe wit, and owes its origin to 
monkiſh ignorance. ; 
ACRO'STIC, adj. (from acroftic) that which has the 
; Bro of an acroſtic. Some province in acre/tic land.” 
„Darss | | | 
- ACRO'TERS, or 'ACROT/ERIA:- S. (angorigic, akroteria, 
Gr. from ag, akros, Gr. the extremity, or top of any 
thing) in architecture, ſmall pedeſtals without baſes, placed 
on pediments to ſupport ſtatues. Thoſe at the extremities 
. ſhould be half the height of the tympanum, but that in the 
. middle, according to ä — one eighth more. Like- 
wiſe the figures of ſtone or metal, placed on edifices, and 
. ſharp pinacles placed in rows, on * buildings, with rails 
and balluſtres. 5 ? . 
o ACT, v. à. (ago, ſupine, achm, Lat.) to be active, to 
exert one's active powers, in oppoſition to inactivity. He 
- *5- hangs between, in doubt to 2 or reſt.” Por z's Eſſay. 
+ To exerciſe its active rs, to perform its proper functions: 
. © It is capable of being made to ac with more or leſs diffi- 
- © culty.” Sourn. To perform the functions of life, to 
be excited to action; Not out of love, but int'reſt ar 
alone.“ Conq. ot Granada. To perform, in alluſion to 
the exhibitions of the cheatte. Ad well your part, there 
all che honour lies.“ Eſſay on Man. To counterfeit. 
In alluſion to the office of a player. Wich add fear.” 
Da ro. To be impelled, forced to action, or incited, with 
the partile 4.  42ed by levity and humour. Sour uwELL. 
. To exert action, or produce effects upon a ſubject. How 
body ad upon impaſſive mind.” Gar. To actuate, 
or be incited tõ action. Moſt people in the world are a 
„ lexity.“ „ Sourn. To perform a character in a play: 


„„ Garnck ads Benedict.“ 1 
ACT, S. (ade, Fr. of adun, Lat.) ſomething done; a deed. 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his a&s reveal.” Da vp. 
Some grand exploits, which beſſ a 
power; either in 2 or bad ſenſe. Who can utter 
dhe mighty d of the Lord ?“ Pal. cxlv. 4. Exerciſe 
of Power, or;exetion. .. © Your life is but one continued act 
_* of placing benefits on many.“ Du vo. A ſtate of ex- 
 Altruce; alluding to the logical diſtinction of being in a@s 
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„ akraomai, Gr. to hear) | 


„ ChamBrers, Harris, BAILE TY, 


In infancy it is a cartilage, oſſifies 
gradually, and at one and twenty grows hard, like any 


. * and ſprouts at both ends, which is called acrofpired.” 


exertion of 


ACT 


and porentia, © The ſeeds of herbs and plants at firft ate 


% not in a, but in poſſibility.” Hook. In the atti- 
requiſite for performing any action. In a# to ſhoot, 
* a ſilver bow ſhe bore.” Da YD. AR in phyſics, is the 
application of ſome power or faculty. In logic, the exer- 
tion of one of the operations of the mind. In law, the reſo- 
lutions of any public body or aſſembly. Thus the reſolutions 
of the - two houſes, when anthenticated by his majeſty, are 
termed as of parliament. The time when degrees are 
taken at Oxford, and when a more than ordinary concourſe 
mres the exerciſes to be performed in the public, this i. 
ſtiled a public a2, and is generally attended with all the 
porn that luxury can beſtow on learning, or oftentation can 
confer on merit. In poetry, the diviſions or principal parts 
of a play, intended to give a reſpite both to the performers 
and the audience. The Romans were the authors of this in- 
vention, and Livius Andronicus the firſt perſon who intro- 
duced a regular piece, containing five acts, in the 105th year 
of Rome. The number of acts in a well conducted play are 
limited to five, becauſe if the piece be too ſhort, as in one 
of three, the mind will not receive that pleaſure at the un- 
ravelling of the plot, which it would if its ſuſpence was 
protracted; if it ſhould conſiſt of more than five, the mind 
could not comprehend the whole at one intuition, the me- 
mory would be unable to retain it, and the ſuſpence by being 
fo long exerted would become torture, and productive either 
of diflatisfation, or inattention. 25 
Ads, in the plural, ſometimes imply a narrative or hiſtory : 
As the a&s of the apoſtles. - 1 
Act of faith, in Spaniſh, Auto de fe, is a pompous proceſ- 
fion of the Romiſh church, at Portugal eſpecially, when the 
unhappy perſons who have been convicted of hereſy by the in- 
quiſition, are burnt alive; and thoſe whom fear has made 
proſelytes, appear in dreſſes appropriated to their preſent 
circumſtances. | | ; 

A'CTIAN, agj. (a#iaci, Lat. of afium) belonging to Actium, 
applied to the games held in honour of Apollo every fifth 

year, on the ſecond of September, at the promontory of Ac- 
tium; revived by Auguſtus after his victory over M. Antho- 
ny. In chronology, applied to a ſeries of years commenc- 

| _——_ the battle of Actium, or the conqueſt of Egypt. 

A*CTING;, 8. (from ac) the playing or performing a cha- 

-. raQter in a theatrical compoſition. There will be no a4 
ing in the paſſion week.” | | 

ACTING, part. (from a) exerting the powers of action; 
Perſonating or playing ſome part on a ſtage. 

A“ CTED, part. (from ac) incited or ſtirred up to action. 
„Added by malice, rather than candour.” Repreſented on 
the ſtage. Not a&ed theſe twenty years.” When followed 
by upon, to be paſſive to the action of another. Mat- 
„ ter does not ad, but is add wpon,” BaxTEeR's Eſſay 
on the ſoul. ; | 

A*'CTION; S. (ace, Lat.) the exerting or employing ouy 

| © ative s, in oppoſition to reſt. All out of work and 

cold for action.“ Snak EST. Hen. V. Something done 
or performed. A deed. By the Lord ac are —_ 
ed.“ Power, influence, agency, or operation.“ 
«« poſe always the ſame fide to the action of the fun.” 
BenTLEY. In metaphyſics, an immediate effect of what 
is ſtiled a /e/-mowving-poxwer; or the exerciſe of an ability, 
| . which a being has to begin or determine a particular train 
of thought, or motion. In ethics, or morality, the volun- 

tary motion of a reaſonable creature, or one capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing between good and evil, fo that the effett may 

| be imputed to him. In painting, or ſculpture, the poſture, 

br attitude, expreſſive of the on, the painter, or carver, 
would convey to the mind of a gre In the manege, 
or horſemanſhip, the aien of the mouth, the motion of 
the tongue and champing on the bit, which is diſcovered by 
an abundance of white | Aunt and 1s an indication that the 
horſe is full of mettle and ſpirit. In oratory, the accom- 
modation, or conformity of the perſon, geſture, and voice 
of the orator to his ſubject, ſo as to engage the attention 
of his audience, and to convey his ſentiments into their minds, 
not only by their ears, but likewiſe through their eyes. This 

is by ſome eminent perſons ſtiled the anguage and elo- 
— of the body; cry affects the mind more ſen- 
bly chan ſpeech ite ; as our theatrical entertainments, 

| and the engaging delivery of Dr. Secker, the preſent arch- 
- biſhop of Canterbury, will ſufficiently evince; and was filed 
by the moſt popular orator that ever lived, the very eſſence 
of oratory. In epic poetry, either a real or imaginary, 
which is the ſubje& of an epic or dramatic poem, its ſeve- 
ral properties are thus laid down by Mr. Addiſon: 1. That 

EI it be but one action, which is termed its unity: 2dly. That 

| it be entire, Which is ſtiled its integrity; and thirdly, that 


it 


A S T 
de gest which is Riled its gelange, In Jaw, a legal: | 
demon of onthe form of fue ym by Prone 1 
, vu; 
| t © judgment of death. 4 * 
head are ineded: 1. 2 whi 65.29 Be =; | 
oy * & ther carpend. 2. ams pen 
3 bropght on of any ſtatute, and which 


Il of perjury. 3+ Aion. 


popular, *. on breach of ſome penal ſtatute, for which 


any perſon has à right to ſue. Attions civil are divided in- 
to real, perſonal, or mit. 'The actia wa, is Where a 
perſon claims lands, &c. e Ane perfonal is 
that which is br that is due to us. Action 
, is that which li thing demanded, .and | 
Eads that has it. ning vo ations, {eve- | 
y ſeveral titles — demanded in one 


b 

in peroneal ſeveral wrongs and cauſes of action 

1 in the ſame writ or proceſs. If the de- 
dant be barred in à real action he may bring an ac- 

ee ee 22] ain be way being a0 e 
petual, and the party can have no remedy but by writ of 


error. Sincp the n e. 21 Jac. I. — FM ft 


m temporary; à real action may be ibed 


re years after a fine levied, or recavery ſuſfe ries 1 


of Formedon are to be ſued aut within twenty years ; ac- 
tigns of debt, detinue, traver, and txeſpals, within fix 
years; aſſault and battery within four, and flander within 
two years after cauſe of action, and not afterwards. By a 
_— ſtatute ſuits for ſeamen's are to be proſecuted in 
fix years; ang in caſe apy periny againſt whow there is 
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18 — — — 
him. Applied to public co an equal part of 
þ forms the capital of any trading company. 
het, &c. or ſtock in general, transferred or 
d by the directors of trading companies, to thoſe 
—_— _  —_— e and are 
1 This is ſynonimous o what we call 
Kocks. The of trading companies xe or fall ac 
cording as they gain or looſe credit. 

Actign upon the caſe, In Jay. 6 generyt. altion. given. Oe. ra. 
dreſs of wrongs, done without violence, and not provided 
againſt by a law: So called becauſe the whole cauſe or caſe | 
is {et forth in the writ. Aion en the caſe for words, is 
v-here 2 perſon is injured in his reputation. Where any 
words are malicioufly ſpoken of a „for which, if tue, 
he might be puniſhed, aden of the caſe will lie; to ſay of a 
perſon that he is perjured, of a biſhop, or member of parlia- 

: ment, that he is a papiſt, of an officer that he is a jacobite, 
b | of2 3 juilice of the peace he is a falſe juſtice ; of a counſelor 
15 n0 lawyer, or has diſcloſed ſecrets in a cauſe ;. of an 
| attorney that he is a knave in his profeſſion, a maintainer of 
| ſuits, or not worthy to be an attorney ; of a doctor of phyſic, 
at he is an aſs, fool, empiric or mquntebank ; of a trader 
hat he is 2 loaves ; of a merchant, that he is not 
able to pay his debts ; of a man who is courting a woman, 
that he has the diftemper, or of a woman that ſhe is with 
child by anothes „ as either of them. looſe their 
wartiage, is actionable. Tho' to call a man whore-maſter, or 
a womay whore, cxcept in London, by the cuſtom of the city, 
is not actionable. Cro. Jac. 430. 2 Salk. 696. 

Action prejudicial, in law, called likewiſe preparatory or 

rincipal, is whas ariſes from ſome doubt in principal ; 
— en a younger brother is fued for lands from the fa- 
ther, and baſtardy is objeed to him, the point of baſtard 
y 19 to be tried or judged before the cauſe can ; 
| BACT: lib. ill. cap. 4. 

þ Alias of a rity in Jaw, is when it is pleaded that the 
. has no cauſe to have it brought, though he may 
e another for the ſame. This is called. a ha to the ac- 
4 244-4 romaine prima 

erm 17. 

IONAB adj. (from actian, and aal, Sax. 
e in a law ſenſe, that which will an 

aclion; puniſhable, blameable, or Neve pm a 55 

ache that 1 could learn, which was actionable 

« ambuion.” Hows.. 

ACTIONABY. nf, eas: 8. ana Fr. a- 
a proprictor in a trading company. Adtionary, 

e e France, and actioniſt in 

ACTION-TA” 4%. (compounded of ation and taking) 
7 ab. nojorihs tor having regourle, t lows li- 
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'CTIVE, adj. (adi L.) that which 


ACTIVITY, S. 22 1 I wag 
"thing. Applied bork to 


the city of victory, and inſtituted the 


ACT 
„ A lilly-liver'd a&ion-taking knave.” SHAXESP. 


ACTITA'TION, $. yu at.) quick and repeated ac- 


tion. A word © 


To AGTH) ATE, v. a. 7 Lat.) to put into motion; 


or render active. Ther cold activated hy water and ſalt. 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, Perhaps uſed by no other author. 
can excite motion 
in other bodies, in oppoſition to reſt. The particles have 
not only a Ne alſo are moved by certain 
% Ai principles, ſuch as gravity.” 1 That 
which operates, or exerts power upon angther, in oppoſition 
to paſſive, + To fit afiwes to paſſiwes. Practice, in op- 
40 theory. They who give good counſel praiſe 


4 deſerve— Though in the a&ive part they edunot ſerve.” 


 Daxman, Ni — igorovs, fond af action, 
in oppoſizion to indolence, and ſupineneſs. Some with 


«« darts their active ſinews try.” DRyD. Aﬀive principles, 
in chymiſtry, are thoſe which are ſuppoſed to aft of them- 
ſelves, withaut needing to be put into motion by others; 
but che activity aſſirmed of theſe principles is only compara- 
tive, according to. Quincy, ny — only that 4 
better ſated for motion than athers. For, in a ſtrict 
all 1 is rather paſſion, and activi — 
L = to it under any modifications. The on- 
2 can be called active, are thuſe of gravita- 
tion, attraction and repulſion; and that theſe are mere paſ- 


| five afſeRtions of body, is ingeniouſly demonſirated by the 


author of the eſſay on the Immateriality of the ſoul.” 4c- 


tive in medicine, is ſuch a doſe as operates quick, and with 


ſome force; ſuch are emetics, cathartics, and cordials. In 
ar, applied to verbs, are thoſe which affirm action of 

word going before them, or that a perſon or thing does 
ſomething ; they have always a word after them, which fig- 


 nifies the thi or perſon, the action is done to: Thus 


ohn beat T . beat aficms action of Jahn, or that 


kinds, as 1, zr eee 
55 a 2978 different the agent; 2, — where 
action returns upon the agent Sar and 3, reciprocal, where 


| $0 aftien 2% K the agents, who pro- 


duced it. 


| A'CTIVELY, ade. (from afive and by of kc. Sax. denoting 


manner) in a briſk, nimble, induſtrious, or buſy manner. 
In grammar, ſa as to imply action. This word is uſed ac- 


*« tzwely.” ſonxsox. 


A'CTIVE-NESS, $. (from ante and NS Goth. which im- 


* abfration, or à quality conſidered independent of its 
ubject, or agent) a *. — and athduous performancs of bu- 
fineſs ; nimbleneſs. What ſtrange agibty and afiwenc/> 


do our tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to.“ Wir - 


x1n's Math. Mag. Activity is more commonly uſed by 


modern, writers. 


bleneſs to do a 7 
a power of acting, — influence. ＋ to ice 
8 increaſeth the a&ivity of cold.” Bacow? s Nat. Hiſt. 

ontinual exertion of our active powers in oppoſition to in- 
dolence. If we remit, our. aftiwvity. wall take * 
of our indolence.” Rocks. 


| A'CTIDM, S. (Lat.) now called Figalo, in Epirus, 12 2 


1 ey in Europe, gy ar om a naval 

al Auguſtus over Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, 
the 723d year from the building of Rome. In memory 
whereof the victor built a city, e it Nicopolis, z. . 


games, I was 
antiently a conſiderable place, and adorned with a beautiful 


1 but = at preſent, an ordinary fea port 
town. and 


tory. | 
ACTIUS N Ae S. a celebrated aygur, in the time of 


T uinius Pꝛiſcus;; who ſuſpectin his abilities, aſked him, 
hether it was poſſible to effect, What he was then 


thinking of.” Navivs anfwering in the the affirmative, 


. the king „ chat he was thinking, whether the whet- 
tone before them be cut with a razor he then had 
in his hand. On this the augur took the razor out of 
his hand and cut it before his eyes. This action, ſays Li- 
vy, arena wn bar much to eſtabliſh — 1» rng of au- 


ACTON, 7 1 an oak, and dun, Sax. a 
town). the name of two villages, called E. e W. Afton, fx 
miles from London, which derive a nance: from the 
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- A'CFON-BURNEL, S. a place in Shropſhire which takes 


its name from the Burnels, who had a caſtle here, a family 
as antient as. the conqueror, but extinct in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. The lords and commons are ſaid. to have ſat in a 
long building, the ruins. of whick are yet ſtanding, within 
the walls of 2 caſtle. Ta law, it ſigniſies the ſtatute mer- 
chant for the recovery of debts, ſo called from this place 
where it was held. 13 Ed. I. , 


""A/CTOR, S. (ator, Lat.) he that does any thing; he that prac- 


tiſes in oppoſition to theory. Young men may be learn- 
« ers, whilſt men in age are actors.“ Bacon, He that 
performs a part on the ſtage; a BAS: « When a good ac- 
<«« gor doth his part preſent.” DENHñAu. 

A'CTRESS, S. (a@rice, Fr.) a woman who perſonates a part 
on a ſtage, ** And therefore that was an achtet here.” 

A female, who periorms any thing. Virgil, in- 
% deed, has admitted Fame, as an actreſs in the Eneid.“ 
Spectator. 5 2h | 

AC'TUAL, adh. that which includes or implics action; “ Be- 
« ſides her walking and other au performances.“ Macs. 
That which is >. or has an exiſtence in nature. Sin, 
« there in power before Once actual, now in body.” Par. 
Loſt. Exerting action, or active, in oppoſition to theory or 
meer ſpeculation. © Contracts the danger of an ada 
« fault,” D vo. 

ACTUA'LITY, S. (from actual) the power of exerting ac- 
tion or operating: activity. 'The aZuality of theſe ſpiri- 


tual qualities is thus impriſoned.” ChET XE. Reality, or 
certainty. *©* The afuality of Chriſt's reſurrection.“ Free. 


AC'TUALLY, adv. (from actual, and /y of lic, Sax. im- 
plying manner, or quality) really; in fact; Where the 
« hiſtorians were actually inſpired.” Spectat. No. 483. 

A'CTUALNESS, S. (from actzal, and NS. Goth. termina- 
tion, implying abſtraction) a quality which denotes the re- 
ality of the operation, exiſtence or truth of a thing. 

A'CTUARY,.S. (actuarius, Lat.) in law, the regiſter or 
clerk, who compiles the minutes of the proccedings of a 
court. Particularly, the clerk that regiſters che acts and 
proceedings of the convocation. 

A'CTUATE, part. (from actum, ſupine of age, Lat.) to {et 
in motion; to become active; to be wrought upon; to be 
animated; to be produced. Grow actuate into a third 
and diſtinct 8 of practice.“ SouTa. 


o A'CTUATE, v. a. (from a2um, ſupine of ago, Lat. to 


do, or act upon) to exert, to excite to action. Such is 

every man, who has not actuated the grace given him.“ 

Dec. of Piety. Influenced, or ſet in motion. Mean and 

% narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by it.“ Spectat. No. 

To be put into motion; or to effect by being vigo- 
rouſly e « By ſome vital irradiation to be actuated 
into this luſtre.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 

ACTUOYFSE, adj. (from act) that which is vigorous and con- 
ſtant in the exertion of its active powers. A word ſeldom 
uſed. 

A'CTUS, S. (from ago, Lat.) in antient agriculture, the length 
of a furrow beſore the plow turns. In Engliſhi equal to a 
furlong ; as a determinate mcature it contains on hundred 
and twenty Roman feet. Actus minimus, or the leaſt mea- 
ſure, was one hundred and twenty fect in length, and four in 
Brcadth 3 acts major, or the greater meaſure, the ſquare of 
one hundred and twenty, or fourtcen thouſand ſour hundred 
feet. ® 

To A'CUATE, v. a. (from acuo) to incit?, to ſet a perſon 
on, to ſimulate, to ſet on edge. A word of little-uic, and 
no authority, . 

ACU'LEATE, adj. (aculeatus, Lat.) in botany, that whic 
ends in a ſharp point; or is prickly. 

ACU”'MEN, S. (Lat. of acuo, to 3 ſharpneſs; applied 
either to material objects, or the facultics of the mind. lo 
* ſignify genius, or natural acumen.” Dunxciap. 

ACU'MINATED, part. (from acumen, a point) that which 
ends in a ſharp point. * This is not acamenated or point- 
Ded.“ Brown. 

ACU'TE, part. (compared by more for the comparative, and 

_ moſt for the ſuperlative ; acutus, Lat.) ſliarp- pointed. Figu- 
ratively, applied to perſons of great ſagacity, deep pene- 
tration, and ſharpneſs of natural parts; uſed in oppoſidon to 
dull and ſtupid. The acute and ingenious author.” 
Locke. Applied to the ſenſes; to be 4 more quick 
in receiving impreſſions; or made more perfect. Were 
our ſenſes altered and made much quicker, and acuter.“ 

OCKE, ,“ This comparative is not uſed by modern wri- 
ters. Acute, in geometry, that which terminates in a ſharp 
Font 3 acute angle, that which is leſs than ninety degrees : 
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4 * triangle, is that whoſe duee angles are all acute. 
n * | 
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Acute- angular sections of a cone, the ſame as an elleipſis. 
Acute, in muſic, ſhrill, ſharp or high, in reſpect of ſome 

other note, oppoſed to grave; ſounds confidered in theſe re- 

ſpects, conſtitute a tune, the foundation of harmony. 4cut#, 

in grammar, an accent, which teaches to raiſe, or ſharpen the 

voice. In phy ſic, applied to diſeaſes, are thoſe which are very 
violent, and terminate in a few days. 

ACU'TELY, adv. (from acute, and ly of lic, Sax. denoting 
manner) in a ws manner; uſed both in a primitive and ſe- 
condary ſenſe, applied both to perſons and things. With 
accuracy, — and preciſion. Men reaſon then, per- 

r haps, as acutely as himſelf.” Locks. 

ACU'TENESS, S. (from acute, and NS. Goth. importing ab- 
ſtraction) ſharpneſs, applied to matter. Sagacity or quick- 
neſs of diſcernment. © There could be nothing added to 
the acutene/s and penetration of their underſtanding.” 
Capacity of —2 or receiving impreſſions. If 
* eyes, ſo framed, could not view, at once, the hand and the 
** hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that 
* acuteneſs.” Locke, Vehemence, productive of a quick 
or ſpeedy criſis in a diſeaſe. Reſpecting rather the acute- 
«« ne/s of the diſeaſe.” Brown's Vulg. Err. Shrillneſs, or 
ſharpneſs, applied to ſound. ** This acuten/5 of found will 
c ſhew.” 1 

AD, at the beginning of the names of places, as ad lapidun, 
is derived from the Saxon æt, which fignifies at, and was 
uſually prefixed by the Anglo-Saxons. Gibſ. Chron. Saxonic. 

ADA'CTED, part. (adactus, Lat.) driven by force. 

A*DAGE, S. (pronounced formerly as a diffyllable, or word 

of two ſyllables, but now divided into three, agreeable to the 
Latin adagium, from whence it is derived) a maxim, or 
principle received as ſelf-evident. © Dar'ſt thou apply that 
* adage of the ſchool?” Derry, A proverbial ſaying. 
As if, contrary to the adege, ſcience had no ſriend but ig- 
% -norance.” GRANVILLE, 

ADA'GIAL, adj. (from adage) proverbial. BaILE Y. Of 

no authority. 

ADA'GIO, a. (Ital.) flow, grave, ſolemn; in muſic, a flow 
movement, or time; ſometimes repeated twice, as adagio, 
adagio, which implies a more flow motion than the former; 
it is ſometimes abbreviated thus, adag®, ad®. 


_ ADA'LIDES, S. (Spaniſh) a kind of officers, in Spain, repre · 


ſented in the laws of Alphonſus, as occupied in guiding and 

directing che march of forces in the time war; and by Lo- 
pez, as taking cognizance of the differences ariſing from ex- 
curſions, the diviſion of plunder, &c. 

ADAM, S. (int Heb. a man, carthy, or red, of dim 
adama, Heb. which implies any vegetable matter) the firſt 
of the human race, and trom whence all the reſt have flowed. 
Not to dwell upon the remarkable particulars which the 
ſcripture afford us of his life, we refer to them, and juſt ob- 
ſerve, that he lived 930 years, and died 126- before the 
birth of Noah. T'o this account traditions add, that he un- 
derſtood all the ſciences ; was not only equal to Moſes and 
Solomon in wiſdom, but likewiſe ſuperior to the angels; 
that he was of both ſexes, was produced with the marks of 
cucumcifion; was of ſuch a gigantic ſtature, that he could 
reach from one end of the world at has creation, bur after his . 
fall was reduced to the dimenſions of 100 ells; that he 
wrote a book on the creation of the world, and a piece of 
divinity, and was author of the gad pſalm; and Origin, 
Auſtin, and Athanaſius, &c. are of opinion, that he was the 
firit of thoſe perions, who roſe from the dead with our Lord 
and Saviour, JEsUs CHRIST. | 


| AD'AMANT, S. (adamas, Lat. from « Gr. negative, and 


ua, to conquer, or break in pieces) a ſtone, imagined of 
an impenetrable hardneſs. Spurn in pieces poſts of a- 
„ mant. SHAKESP, Hen. V. The diamond; © Among them 
©« the: adamant of all other tones.” Ray on Creat. The 
loadſtone. Figuratively, fomething which has very ſtrong at- 
traction. reat adamant of acquaintance.” Bacox. 
ADAMANTE'AN, adj. (from adamant) hard and as impe- 
. netrable as adamant. * And trock of mail adamantear 
% proof.“ MIL To 15 
ADAMA'NTINE, ad. (from adamant) made of adamant; 
© With adamantine columns.” DayD. Endued with the 
properties of adamant; not to be broken. In adam 
* Zine Chains ſhall death be bound.” Por x. | 
A'DAM'S-APPLE, S. (compound word, Adami pomuzrn, Lat.) 
in anatomy, a Prominence in the throat, in the middle of the 
certilage ſcutiſaimnis. See POMUM. ADAMI, 
A*'DAMITES, S. (from Adam) a ſect of heretics, who imi- 
tated the nakedneſs of Adam during his reſidence in Para- 
dice, and condemned marriage, becauſe he is not ſaid to 
have known Eve beſore * fall. As for nakednels they 
| | | EO, only 
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bnly obſerved it, when aſſembled for religious worſhip. 
They affembleg in a ſtove to avoid the inconveniences - of 
cold, ſtripped themſelves at their entrance, and fat down 
promiſcuouſly together without any regard to the difference 
of the ſexes. After having performed their devotions they 
cloathed themſelves and went home. If any one was guilty 
of an act of indecency he was excluded the fociety for ever, 
alledging the expulſion of Adam from Paradiſe, on account 
of his cating of the forbidden fruit, in their vindication. 
They followed the errors of the Carpocratians and Gnoſtics, 
and are, by ſome, ſuppoſed to have been founded by Prodi- 
cus; they deified the four elements, rejected prayer, and ſaid 
it was not neceſſary to believe in Chriſt, Ihis ſect was re- 
newed at Antwerp, with the addition of many blaſphemous 
tenets, in the * century, by one Fandeme, who, being 
joined by 3000 ſoldiers, raviſhed all females they met with, 
calling ther villanies by ſpiritual names. Picard, a Flan- 
drian, revived it in Bohemia in the 15th century, whence it 
diffuſed itſelf as far as Poland. His proſelytes met in the 
night, and uſed the following words. Swear, forſwear 
und diſcover not the ſecret.” 
To ADA/PT, wv. a. (adipto, Lat.) to fit one thing to ano- 
ther, to proportion. To your decays adapts my fight.” 
SwirT. To make one thing corretpond with another; 
to ſuit. ** A good poet, will adapt the very ſounds as well 
as words te the things.“ Porz. Gen the particle 
re before the word er object the thing is to be fitted to. 
ADAPTATION, S. (from adapt) the art of fitting one thing 
to another; or the fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, or correipondence ot 
one thing to another. An adaptation or cement of the one 
„ unto the other.” Brown's Vulg. Err.“ Ihe exquiſite 
« adaptation of the almoſt numberleſs aſperities of the one, 
and the numerous little cavities of the other.” BoyLE. 
ADA tTION, S. (from adapt) the act of fitting; or ſuitable- 
neſs. © Prudent adaptions of theſe machines. CHE YNE. 


ADA'R, S. ( Heb. mighty) the twelfth month of the 


Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical, and the ſixth of their civil year, con- 
taining twenty nine days, anſwering ſometimes to our Fe- 
bruary, and ſometimes entering into our March; on the 
d the building of the temple was finiſhed, and it was 
lemnly dedicated; on the 7th, a faſt is celebrated for the 
death of Moſes ; on the 13th, another, named Eſther's, is kept 
in remembrance of that whach was kept by Mordecai, Eſther, 
and the Jews at Suſan ; on the 14th, is celebrated the Purim 
for the deliverance frem Haman's intended maſlacre; the 
25th, is kept on account of Jehoiachim's advancement above 
the other kings at Evil-merodach's court. As the lunar year 
of the Jews is one month too ſhort, every third year they in- 
ſert a thirteenth month, and name it Fe-adar, or ſecond 
adar, which conſiſts of twenty- nine days. 

ADA'KCON, 8. (Heb.) a Jewiſh gold coin, worth fiſteen 
ſhillings ſterling. 

ADA'RME,: S. a ſmall weight in Spain, the fixteenth part of 
an ounce ; called the demi-gros, or half drachm at Paris 
Yet as the Spaniſh ounce is ſeven per cent. lighter than that 
at Paris, an hundred ounces at Madrid make but ninety- 
three at Paris. 

ADA'TAIS, or ADA'TYS, S. a muſlin, or cotton cloth, the 
fineſt of which comes from Bengal in the Eaſt-Indies; the 

iece is ten French ells long, and three quarters broad. 

To ADA'WE, v. a. (from adawning, or before the day- 
break. Skix ER.) Awaked. Cuavc. Ib abalh. 
SPENCER. Obſolete. 

To ADCO'RPORKATE, v. a. (adcorporo, Lat. from ad to, 
and corpus a body) to join one body to another; to mix to- 

er; moſt uſually written accorporate, which fee. 

To ADD, vv. a. (addo, Lat.) to increaſe by joining of ſome- 
thing new /; to enlarge; to aggrandize ; ** If to his words 
«<< it 74d one grain of ſenſe.” DRYD. To perform the ope- 
ration of joining one number, &c. to another. He can 
repeat it and add it to the former.” Locke. 

A'DDABIE, adj. (from add, and abal, Sax. power, or poſſi- 
bility) that which it 15 in our power to add; that which may 
be added. The firit number in every addition is called 

an add4ble number.” Cocxer. The moſt proper word is 

" AnDIBLE. © | 

To ADDECIMATE, v. a. (addecimo, from ad, and decimus 
the tenth, or 157the) to take, or ſettle tythes. Wants authority. 

To ADDE EM, wv. a. (ademan, Sax. to examine; of ad, and 
nemar, Sax. to judge) to eſteem, account, or judge. She 
© ſcorns to be addzem'd fo worthleſs baſe.” Daniel. Now 
out of uſe; 

A'DDER, S. (Arier, Attor, Sax. adder, Dat. Neidr. Brit. 

aer Dan-poifon) a kind of a ſerpent, whoſe poiſon 1s fo 
quick and fatal, that few remedies are ſtrong enough to over- 

come it. The adder teaches us where to ſtrike, by her c u- 
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« rious and fearful N of her- head.“ Tarr. Hot. 
Liv.“ Wine at leſt, ſtingeth like an adger.” Prov. Xxxili. 32. 
A'DDERS-GRASS, S. in botany fo called, as Skinner ima- 
gines, becauſe adders lurk about it. | 
AD'DER-STUNG, part. in huſbandry, applied to cattle 
ſtung by any venemous reptile. - 
ADDERS-TO'NGUE, S. (e, Lat.) it has no vifi- 
ble flower; but its ſeeds are produced on a ſpike, reſembling 
an adder's tongue, whence it derives its name; they are in- 
cluded in many longitudinal cells which open when ripe. 


AD'DERS-WORT, (from adder, and <vort of arte, Sax. an 
herb) in botany, an herb fo called on account of its virtue 
againk che bite of ſerpents ; and, as Skinner ſuppoſes, fiom 
its reſembling the orbs of a ſerpent in its growth. 

AD/DIBLE, adj. (from add, and atal, Sax. power or poſſi- 
bility) that which it is poſſible to add. Addible num- 
% bers.” Locke. ' 

ADDIBULITY, S. (from add) the poſſibility of being added. 
« This endleſs addition, or addibi/ity of numbers,” Lock E. 

AD'DICE, S. (pronounced adz from adgſa, Sax. an ax) a 
ſharp tool of the ax kind, whoſe blade is ſome what arching, 
and its edge athwart the handle ; ſerving the purpoſe both of 
a hammer and hatchet, one end being a driver, and the 
cthcr a chopper. It is peculiar to the coopers. 

To ADDIC”T, v. a. (from addidum, the ſupine of addice, 
Lat.) to devote, dedicate, or employ one's ſelf entirely. 
Aadicted themſelves to the miniſtry.“ 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
This ſenſe is rarely uſed. To abandon one's ſelf entirely to 
ſcmething bad. Addicted himſelf zo vice.” Joansos. 
Uſed with the particle 79. 

APDI'CTEDNESS, S. (from addicted, and NS. Gothic ter- 
mination, ' implying abſtraction) propenſity, aſtiduity, or a 
ſtate devoted to any particular employ. My former a 
«* dictedne/s to make chymical experiments.” BoyLe, 

ADDLCTIO, S. (from advise, Lat) a transferring goods to 
another Þy auction. ddictio in diem, the aa) udging a 
thing to another for a certain price, unleis the owner or ano- 
ther perſon bid more for it within a certain day. i 

A'DDISON, (Jos zr) the fon of Launcelot, dean of Ca- 
ventry, born at Milſton in Wilts, on May 1, 1672, and bap- 
tiſed on the ſame day, being not expected to live. He was 
brought up at the Charterhouſe ſchool, and was entered at 
Magdalen college in Oxford. when but fifteen. He declir.ed 
taking orders out of a principle of modeſty. He travelled 
under the patronage and at the expence of John, lord Som- 
mers. We need not ſpeak of him as the moſt confiderable wri- 
ter in the SpeQator, and ſigning his papers with a C. L. I. O. 
for his works are too well known to require to be mentioned ; 
we may add, that as he was ſuperior to moſt of his contem- 
poraries in other things, ſo he particularly excelled them in 
this ; that there appears nothing puerile in his moſt early per- 
formances, nothing below his genius in the laſt ; conſtaut to 
his principles and to his frieudſhips, he died, as he lives, 

eſtetined and revered by the great, without raiſing any ene- 
mies, or ſuch as expreſied themſelves ſo, through reluctance, 
their admiration of his virtues was ſo great! In order to 
communicate a true idea-of his life, which was as perfect as 
his writings, we refer the reader to a remarkable anecdote 
in An eſſay on original compoſition. 

ADDITAMENT, S. (additameutum, Lat.) a thirg added, 
or addition; Certain additaments that contribute to its 
*« ornaments and uſe.” HaLEe's Orig. 

ADDITT'TIOUS, adj. (from addition) that which is added 
without authority. © Several addititious books and miracles ” 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. x. 8vo. b. xi. c. 2. 

ADDITION, S. (additio, Lat. from adds to add) the act of 
adding, or joining one thing to another, in order to increaſe 
its quantity, or dimeſions,, ** By endleſs addition of finite 
«« deg:ecs.” BENXTL. The thing which is added, increaſe. 
„% Addition to the power of the commons.” Swirr. Inter- 

lation, or the corrupting of wiitings or tenets, by inſert- 
ing pez new, or ſpurious. © Additions to what 
, Chriſt and his apoſtles have deſigned.“ Hamm. Fundam. 
In arithmetic, the ſecond of the = principal rules, when 
employed in collecting many particular of the ſame kind, 
ſtiled /mple addition; but when applied to things of difler- 
ing ſpecies, compound addition : 1n algebra it is expreſſed by 
this character -+*, which is read plus, more or add. In 
law, a title given to a man, beſides his chriſtian, or ſir-name, 
implying his eſtate, degree, occupation, age, or place of re- 
ſidence. © Bear th' addition nobly ever.” SuAK EST. 
Coriolanus. | 

ADDITIONAL, adj. (additionalis, Lat. from additie) that 
which is added. The additional day at the end gf every 
hundred and thi 


thirty-four years.” Horb. That which 


increaſes, ** An additional luſtre.” Spectat. Uſed of 
| argument 
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argument, a greater number, or more forcible ones. 
«ord us ſeveral, a4di:ional proofs.” ATTE RB, | 
A'DDITORY, . (from add) tliat which is added, or has 
the power and quality of adding, or increaſing. The 44. 
« Jitory fiction.“ Ak BUT H. 5 e 
A'DDLE, adj. (adl, or adel, Sax. a diſeaſe) in its 28 
ſignification applied to eggs, which are corrupted under a 
hen, and produce nothing, in alluſion to which it is uſed. to 
ſignify a perſon of bad natural parts, which are productive of 
no work of genius. hat carries eggs too freſh and ad- 
« le. HupiB. * But his brains grew addle.” DRY. 


1% Af. 


To A'DDLE, adj. (fee Anbi.s,) to corrupt; to make rot- 


applied to eggs, in that ſtate, wherein they are barren, 
heres anfuitful. 25 as are adaled ſwim.“ Brown. 
ADDLE-PA'TED, aj. (compounded of addle and pate, 
from the French 7ete, according to Skinner) one of a dull, 
ſtupid, and barren genius; filly : „Pull and addle-pated:” 
DzxyD. - | 
To ADDRE'SS, v. a. (addreſſer, Fr. to prepare one's ſelf, 
or pur one's ſelf in motion) to begin any action. A.- 
4 dreſſed himſelf on foot to fingle fight.“ DRTD. To get 
ready; to put into a ſtate of immediate uſe. Addrefſed his 
« mien to take the flank.” HY W. To apply to by peti- 
tion, or ſpeech. Addreſſed the king to have it recalled.” 
To direct one's ſpeech to a particular perſon, or body of 
men. To addreſs the Senate.” App. Cato. Sometimes 
uſed with the particle 16. His vows to great Apollo thus 
« addreft.” DRYD. Sometimes with the reciprocal or per- 
ſonal pronoun. He addreſſed himſelf to the general.“ 
Theſe acceptations ſeem to be derived from the Italian ad- 
drizzare, or drizzart, to diret. 
ADDRE/'SS, S. (addrefe, Fr.) an application in order to per- 
ſuade. Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addre/s.” Prion, 
The ſuit or application of a lover. Made his addreſſes to 
« me.” Spectat. No. 163. Behaviour. A man of a 
polite addye/s.” Genteel carriage. A perſon of no 
« addreſs.” Quickneſs of underſtanding, preſence of 
mind, and readineſs to make the beſt of every thing that 


occurs. The ſkill and addre/s of a miniſter.” Swir r. 
An application from an inferior to a ſuperiour. “ The 


humble addre/s of the lord mayor, &c.” The direction of 
a letter, or the method in which a perſon may be directed 
to. I knew who it came from as ſoon as I faw the a. 
« dreſs.” © My addreſs is, at This ſenſe ſeems 
not only borrowed from the French adre/e, but like iſe 
from the Italians addrizzare, to direct. Uied with the par- 
ticle 70. 

ADRE/SSER, S. (from addre/+ and er, ſignifying the agent, 
of wair, Goth. and Wer, Sax.) the perion who carries the 
petition, or delivers the adddreſs. 

ADDU'CENT, part. (adducens, Lat. of ad to, and ducens, 

drawing) that which draws to or cloſe, iu anatomy applied 
to thoſe muſcles which cloſe, bring forward, or draw together 
thoſe parts to which they are affixed. 

To ADDU“LCE, v. à. (from ad and dulcis, ſweet) to 
ſweeten; figurative, to ſoften, or reconcile difference. 
« With many ſugared words, ſeek to azdulce all matters.“ 
Bac. Hen. VII. | 

ADELA'RD, S. (from &del, Sax. illuſtrious, and æ ud, Dutch, 
nature) a word of honour among the Saxons, appropriated to 
the royal blood. | = 

ADELBERT, S. (from del, noble, and &corbre, Sax. light) 
a proper name, in uſe among the Saxons. : 

ADELVDIS, S. (from adel, Leut. nobility; and leiden, to 
bear) the name of the wife of Lotharius, king ot the Lom- 
bards. | 

 ADELHET'DE, S. (from adel, Teut. nobility, and hey, a 

heath) a proper name. SES. N 

A DELING, S. (from del, Sax. noble or illuſtrious) a 
Saxon proper name.“ King Edward being without iſſue, and 
is intending to make Edgar his heir, called him Adeling.” 

Cowell. 

A'DELM, S. (from wed, Sax. ard Helm, Sax. an helmet) the 
firſt biſhop of Sherbourn. | 

ADELWA'LD, S. (from ædel, Sax. noble, and wwealden to 
reign) a name of a king of the Lombards, 


ADE MpTION, S. (ademptum, ſupine of adimo to take away) 


taking away, depriving. Wants authority. 

ADENO'GRAPAY, S. (from a adein, Gr. a gland and 
apm, griphe, Gr. a deſcription) a treatiſe which deſcribes 
the glands. * 


ALEPT, S. (adeptus, part. of adidifeer, Lat.) one that un- 


derſtands all the ſecrets of hk art; originally appropriated ; 


to chemiſts, but now applied to perſons of any profeſiion. 


* 


p The preſervation ot chaltity is caly to true adegts.”” 
ore. | 


ADH 


: 


' ADEPT, part. (adeptus, of adipiſctr, Lat. to acquire) one 


who has acquired a perfect knowledge of any art or ſcience ; 
Such adept philoſophers'as we are told of,” BovyLe. 


 A'DEQUA'LE, adj. (adequatus, Lat.) equal, 'or-proportion- 


ate to. ** Ad: quate and ſufficient to compaſs their xetpettive 
ends, Sour. Full, perfect, proper, ſole; and entice: 
Death ſeems to be the whole adequate. ohject of popular 
courage. Harv. Adequart ideas are thoſe which perſectly 
repreſent their archetypes, But, when we ſay we have an ade- 
quate idea of any thing, it muſt be underſtood only in a 
vulgar ſenſe; becauſe ſcarce any ideas are fo in a philoiophic 
ſenie; a triangle may have infinite properties, ot which we 
know only a few,; we haye 30. idea at all of the infinitely 
ſmall particles of which-braſs, &c..confilt; and if we ex- 
tend our thoughts to the animal creation, or the world of 
Spirits, our knowledge of them ruſt be very imperſect, as 
the leaft partiele of ſand may puzzle the wiſeſt philoſopher, 
with difficulties relating to it. This word is ue with the 
perucle . | 4 8 | 

A'DEQUATELY, adv. (of adequate and ly of lic, Sax. im- 

rting manner) in a full, compleat, and perfe&t manner, 
in its full extent, or true acceptation, ** Gratitude conſiſts 
** adequately in theſe two things.” Sour. Juſtly; with 
the particle #9. 4 Proportioned adequately to the omniſci- 
« ence;” Hamm. Fundam. 

A'DEQUATENESS, 8. (from adequate and NS a Gothic 
termination, importing abſtraction) equality, perfe& reſem- 
blance ; juſtneſs of correſpondence ; exactneſs of pro- 
portion. 7 

ADEQUITA'TION, {adequite, Lat.) riding to, or towards. 
BaiLEY. Of no authority. | 

ADESPO'TIC, or ADESPOTICK, (the former ſpelling ſeems 
more agreeable to the analogy of our language, as borrowed 
from the Saxon, and authorized by the practice of modern 
writers, of @ negative and de/þoticas) not abſolute, not de- 
ſpotic, arbitrary, or tyrannical. A word of no uſe. 

ADESSENA'RII, S. (of ade, Lat. to be preſent) thoſe 
who hold the corpora! preſence of Chriſt at the ſacrament ; 
but in a manner different from the papiſts. They are diſtiu- 
guiſhed into fout ſorts. 1, Thoſe 2 held that the body 
of Jeſus is in the bread. 2, Thoſe that ſay it is about the 
bread. 3, Thoſe, who believe that it is with the bread: and; 
4. Thote who hold that it is under the bread. 

ADFE'CTED, adj. Caafedlus, Lat.) compounded, or con- 
lifting of known and unknown parts. Aafeted equations in 
algebra, where the unknown quantity is found in different 


powers, thus { -, + 9 = a*5, wherein are thres * 


different powers of &, as xi x and x*'. Sce EQuUAT10N. 
ADFILIA'TION, S. (aa and fliatio, Lat.) adoption. Of 
no authority. | 
To ADHE*KE, v. a. {of adhere, Lat. from ad to, and H- 
reo, to ſtick) to flick to, like any glutinous matter. Fi- 


guratively, to hold together, join, or unite with. How 
every thing adberg together.” SnAK RS H. To perſiſt in, 


or remain fu m to a“ paity, perſon, or opinion. Aaberes 
* 79 the dictates of conſcience.” Bo L IZ. Uſed with the 
particle 19. 3 8 

ADHE'RENCE, S. (from aabere) the quality of ſticking to; 
Strong attachment, ſleady perſcverance. Their firm a 
rence to their religion.“ Spectat. No. 495. Uſed with 
the particle 20. 5 

ADHE'RENCY;, 8. (from adherence) ſteadineſs of opinion, 
tenaciouſneſs, firm artachment, ſticking to. “ Vices have 
a native adheren vexation.” Decay of Piety. 

ADHE'RENT, part. (2dbarens, Lat. from adhere to flick 
to) clinging or flicking to. And ſtuck adberent.“ Pore. 
Query, It . be not tautology ? In logic, ſomething added 
or not eſſential to a thing. Modes are inherent, or adke- 
rent; that is, proper and improper. Adherent or improper 
modes ariſe from the joining ſome accidental mode to the 
chief ſubject, which yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo when 
a bowl is whet, or a boy is cluathed, - theſe are adnerent 
modes, 

ADHE'RENT,, S. (from adhere) one who is firmly attached 
to any perſon; party, or opinion. Kings muſt give pro- 
tection to their tubjects and adberents.” RALEIGA. 

ADHE/RER, S. {from. adbere and er, ſigni ing an agent; 
from wair, Goth. or vr, Sax. a man) one who is tenacicus 
of any tenet; or ſtrongly attached to any perion, party, 
or profeſſion, ** A firm adberer to the eſtabliſhed church.“ 
SwiFT. Uſed with the particle 70. 

ADHESION, S. (a,, Lat.) the act or ſtate of flicking 
to. *,* Ldberence is uſed in the primary ſenſe, and appro- 
priated to perſons; but adhefron in the ſecondary and ap- 
plied to matter. Mere or lefs firm adhbefion of the parts.” 
Locxs. Yet ſometimes this has been applied to pesſous 
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"vr opinions. The fame adbefie to vice.” ATTERB. 
_ Uſed with the particle 70. ; | 

ADHE'SIVE, adj. (from adbere) remaining cloſe attached; 

- ſticking, or keeping to without any deviation. Aabeſive 

„ 0 tract. I nous. Aut. ; 5 i 

To ADHT RTT, v. a. (adbibeo, Lat.) to apply, to make uſe 

of. A word of no uſe. I 53) 

ADHIBI'TION, S. (from aabibit] application, uſe. 

ADA CENCV, S. (adjacens, Lat.) that which hes near; or 

bodies which border upon, and are near to. The needle 
is not diſtracted by the vicinity of adjacencies.” Brown's 
Vulg. Err. | —_ | 

ADJA'CENT, . (adjacens, part. of adjaceo, Lat. to lie 

: — lying Loot bordering upon; contiguous or touch- 
ing each other. Atjacent to other mediums of, &r,” 
| Newrtox. | 5 

ADJACENT, S. (from adjacee, Lat.) the context or words 

immediately following, or going before. © The words re- 
« ceiving a determined ſenſe from their companions and 

„ adjacents.” LoOcKE. 

ADIAPHORTIST.X, or ADIAPHORITSTS, S. (from - 
gerog, adraphoresr, Gr. indifferent) a name given to the 
moderate Lutherans, in the fixteenth century, who adhered 
to the ſentiments of Melancthon; afterwards to thoſe 
who ſubſcribed the interim of Charles V. See Lu- 
THERAN. 

ADIAPHOROUS, adj. (., adiaphoros, Gr. of « Gr. 

negative, and NapyS-, diaphores, different) indifferent, or 
neutral; in chemiſtry applied to ſuch ſalts as are neither 

acid nor alkaline. Our adiaphorous ſpirit may be ob- 
« tained.” BoYLE. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA, S. (of « Gr. negative, and Nam, diap- 
nc to perſpire) a ſtoppage or obſtruction of perſpiration. 
Barttry. Of no authority. | 

A'DJECTIVE, (S. adjefioum, Lat. adjefif, Fr. of adjicio, 
to add to) a word which denotes the qualities of a ſubject; 
as, a great miniſter; the word great is an adjective, as 
denoting only the quality of the miniſter. It derives its name 
from its being joined or added to another word, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood in order to limit and reftrain its ſenſe. 

A'DJECTIVELY, adi. (of adjecti ve and q of lic, Sax. im- 

plying manner) in grammar, after the manner of a word 
fipniſying quality; or in the ſenſe of an adjective. 

ADIHEU, S. (pronounced aud, of à Fr. to, and Dieu, 
Fr. God) a form uſed at taking leave, in its origi- 

nal acceptation, a recommendation to the care and pro- 

tection of the divine being; but co uſed only as a 
ceremony of parting. 4 While now I take a laſt ae. 

Paix. It is appped with great beauty 
ings, as may be evinced from the peruſal of Eve's taking 

leave of paradiſe, in Milton. | 

To ADJOFN, v. a. (the o is not pronounced, and the 

Dy lengthened, as if followed by an e final; of adjoinare, Fr.) 

to Join, to unite to, to add; uſed with the particle 7s before 
the thing united.“ Should be as marks agjoined.” Warrs's 
Imp. 

To ADJOIN, v. n. Cadfeindre, Fr.) to be contiguous to; 

to lye fo near as to touch or join to. Th' fei fane.“ 
Dxyp. That which immediately follows, applied to pro- 
poſitions by Locke. ; 

ADJOINING, part. (from adjcin (lying clofe to, that which 
immediately follows. That being underſtood, proceed to 
the next adjcining.” Locke.” 

To ADJOURN, v. 4. (pronounced adjirn, dropping the 

u, of adjeurner, Fr. from ad and jour, Fr. a day; or of ag- 

' giornare, Ital. of ad and giorno, Ital. a day) to appoint a 


day; to put off to another time; uſed of juridical proceed- 


inge, and the meetings of parliament. © Each houſe may 
„ adjourn itſelf,” Bac. o defer to another time. 1 
% ſhall adjourn the conſideration of it to another time.“ 
Woodw. : 

ADJOU'RNMENT, S. (pronounced rn Gage the 
0, of adjournement, Fr.) the deferring or putting off to ano- 
ther day. Delay, or procraſtination. ** We run out our 

lives in adjournments from time to time.” L'/EsTrRANGE. 


ADIPO'SA, 4%. (of adeps, fat) in anatomy, applied to a 


membrane betwixt the internal of the tin, and the ex- 
ternal ſurſace of the muſcles; it is vaſcular, compoſed of a 
congerics of membranous laminæ, ing numerous cells, 
in which the fat is lodged. This membrane is found to be the 
thickeſt and moſt replete with fat, where thoſe muſcles are, 
which are moſt in motion. 
the ſkin, and one muſcle from another, that they may move 
upon esch other without difficulty. It forms the vaginæ for 
the tendons of the muſcles, and accompanies them to their 


inſertion into the bones, where it is expanded upon the ex- 


to inanimate be- 


It ſeparates every muſcle from 
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ternal perioſteum; and, on account of its incredible expar:- 

ſion keeps up a communication between thoſe parts of the 
- body which are at the greateſt diſtance from each other, 
The knowledge of its ſtructure and uſe, according to Boer- 

haave, are indiſpenſably neceſſary, for underſtanding and 
curing an inflammation, ſuppuration, gangrene, ſcirrhus, 

cancer, atheroma, ſteatoma, miliceris, ſphacelus and drop(;; 
and he is of opinion, it is the part principally affected in 
veneral complaints. 


 A'DIPOUS, adj. (adipeſus, Lat.) fat, greaſy; uſed only by 


old medical writers. 


A'DIT, 8. (aditus from ages, Lat. to go to) among miners, 


an avenue, or paſſage, through which a mine is entered, and 
thro' which the ore or water is carried out. 4its, pumps, 

„and wheels.“ Caxzzw. - © Impcoſlible to make any adi 
or ſoughs to drain them.” Rav. 

ADTTION, S. (of aditum, ſupine of adeo, Lat.) the act of 
going to a perſon. 

To ADJU/DGE, v. a. (adjiger,. Fr. of adjudicare, Lat) to give 
to one of the contending parties in a ſuit at law, uſed with 
the particle zo before the perſon. Victory is adjudged 79 
the opponent, or defendant,” Locks. To ſentence, to 
condenm, with 7 before the puniſhment. ** Thou art 

© adjudged to the death.” SHarese. To reſolve, to judge, 
« He adjudged him unworthy of his friendſhip and favour.” 
KnoLLEs. | x 

ADJU'DGED, part. (from adjndgea) determined. Ad- 
* judged caſes,” | | 

ADJU'DICATION, S. (adjudicatic, Lat.) the act of judging, 

or giving to a perſon by a judicial ſentence. 

To ADJU'DICATE, v. a. (adjidico, Lat.) to determine any 
claim at law; to give or aſſign the right of ſomething con- 
troverted to one of the claimants. 

To A'DJUGATE, v. a. (adjago, Lat.) to join to by a yoke. 
To yoke. Wants authority. 

ADJUMENT, S. adjumentum, Lat.) aid, help, or aſſiſtance. 
Baritey. Of no uſe. | 

A'DJUNCT, S. (adjuntum, Lat. of adjingo, to join to) 
ſomething united, but not eſſential. Learning 1s but an 
% adjuntt to ourſelf,” SnAK EST. One joined to another 
as a companion, or affiſtant. © An adjun of ſingular ex- 


«« perience and truſt.” Wor rox. In philoſophy, ſome-- - 43 


thing added to a thing, not eſſentially belonging to it; a 
ew 4 which may be ſeparated from its ſubject: 4. ſmooth- 
neſs in a bowl, learning in a man, motion in a body. Adjuncts 
are divided into abſolute, which relate to the whole ſubject, 
as paſſions with reſpet to a man. Limited; which re- 
late only to a part of their ſubject, as thinking, which re- 
lates only to the mind. AdjunQts, in grammar and rhetoric, 
are adjectives, or epithets, added to enlarge, or augment, 
the energy of a diſcourſe. | 

ADJU*'NCTION, S. (adjun#io) the act of joining things to- 
gether ; or ftate of a thing joined. | 

ADJU'NCTIVE, adj. (adjundivnus, Lat.) that which joins, 
or the thing joined. Joux so. 

AP- JURA RE'/GIS, (Lat. to the king's right) a writ that 
hes for a clerk preſented to a living by the king, againit 
thoſe who endeavour to eject him. Reg. of Writs, 5 1. 

ADJURA'”TION, S. Cadjuratio, Lat.) the form of an oath 
taken by any perſon; or an oath adminiſtered to any per- 
ſon whereby he lays under a neceſſity of ſpeaking che truth 

without diiguiſe. 

To ADJU'RE, v. a. (adjuro, Lat.) to bind a perſon to do 
or not do any thing, under the penalty of a dreadful curſe. 
6 2 adjured them at that time, ſaying, Curſed, &c.“ 
Joſh. vi. 26. To entreat earneſtly by the moſt pathetic 
topics. Aadjured by all the bonds of civil duty.” MIL r. 
Sampſ. To ſwear by. © Ye lamps of heaven! inviolab!c 

powers! fatal fillets! ye ſacred altars! be all of you adjured,” 
Ds YD. To oblige a perſon to declare the truth upon oath; 
a form made uſe of among the Jews, which laid the male- 
factor under a neceſũty of ſpeaking the truth without diſ- 
guiſe. I adjare thee by the living God.“ Matth. 


xxvi. 23. ; 
To ADJU'ST, v. a; (adju/ft#r, Fr. from ad to and jaſum, 
right) to make conſiſtent, to regulate. * Faſter than the 

« molt viſionaty proje dor can u his ſchemes.” Swirr. 
Jo ſettle, to reduce to a ſtandard, or criterion © Whercby 

men may rectify and adi their ſignification.” Locker. 

To thew the conformity of one thing to another; to ren- 

der conformable. Uſed with the particle 76 before che thing 

to which the compariſon is made. To adjuſt the creat 
„ to the prediction.“ Apps. | 7 


| ADJU'STMENT, - 8. (from azz) a juſt deſcription, an 


explication and obviation of diſſiculties in a ſubject. 
Ihe farther and clearer ad/u/tmes! of this affair.“ 98888 
: N 2 


1 
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The fuitableneſs of one part to another , or a juſt diſpoſi- 


rts, wherein they conſpire: to promote and aſſiſt 
2 2 motion. * The various connexions and ad- 
ach part.“ ATTS. ; . 
ADJUTABLE, adj (adjutabilis, Lat. of adjuwo) to ive af- 
fittance or help to that which may be helped, or has the 
power of giving help to. BaiLEY. Of no authority. 
A'DJUTANT), S. '(adjutazs, Lat. of adjute) in the military 
art, an helper, or afliftant. More particularly an officer in 
the army, who aſſiſts a ſuperior, particularly the major, in 
diſtributing the pay, and cover-ſceing the puniſhment of the 


inferior men. he French uſe this term inſtead of an aid 


ADJU/TANT-GE'NERAL, is one who attends the general, 
alliſts in council, and carries the orders from one part of 
army to another. 4 
10 A5 GTE. V. a, (adjuto, Lat.) to aſſiſt, or concur. 
„ Adjuting to his company.“ B. Jouxson. Now obſolete. 
A'DJUTOR, S. (adjutor, Lat.) a helper ; one who gives aſ- 
510 T0 RIUM, S. (Lat. fr 47 to help) in anatomy 
UTO' M., 8. t. from adiu vo, Vs 
_ humerus, or ſhoulder-bone, 10 calle&_ becauſe of great 
uſe in lifting up the arm. N N 
A'DJUTORY, adj. (adjutorius, Lat.) that which gives, or 
can give aſſiſtance. Adjutory bones, in anatomy, are two 
bones which reach from the ſhoulders to the elbows. See 
Abjurokuu. 
ADJU'/TRIX, S. (Lat.) a female helper, or a woman who 
aſſiſts. 
A'DJUVANT, part. (adjuwans, part. preſ. of adjuve, Lat.) 
afford aid or aſſiſtance. Wants authority. 
To ADJUVATE, v. a. (adjuwvo, Lat.) to help, farther, or 
romote. Of no authority. 
AD LIBITUM, (Lat. as you pleaſe,) a phraſe made uſe of 
by medical and muſic writers. ; 
AD MEASUREMENT, S. (fee Maasuzr) the meaſuring, 
or finding the dimenſions and quantity of a thing by the ap- 
plication of a ſtandard or rule: In law, a writ brought againſt 
ſuch, as uſurp more than their due. It hes in two cafes, 
one called admeafurement of doxver, the other admegſurement 
of paſture. The firſt is, when a man's widow holds more 
land, r from the heir as her dower, than what is her 
due. The other is that which lies between thoſe who have 
. common of paſture appendant to their _ freeholds, or 
common by vicinage, where one or more of them ſurcharge 
the common. Reg. Orig. 156, 171. 
ADMENSURA'TION, S. (of a to, and menſura, Lat. a 
meaſure) the act of determining or &nding out the length 
and other dimenfions by a ſtandard, rule, or meaſure. 
ADMINTCLE, S. (eadminiculum, Lat.) help, wid, ſupport; 
ſomething which holds up another that reſts upon it. In old 
law, an inſufficient proof. BAILEY. 


ADMINI/CULAR, adj. (from adminiculum) that which af. 


. fords help or ſupport. BaIL EY. Wants authority, 
To ADMUNISTER, (adminiftre, Lat.) to afford, includin 
the idea of help or ſervice; to give. Let zephir's blan 


% adminy/ier their tepid genial airs.” PHILII S. In poli- 


tics, to manage, or conduct the affairs of government, in- 
cluding the idea of ſubordination. V hat eber is beſt ac 
red is beſt.” Por R. In judicial courts, to tender, or 
apply to a perſon to take his oath. < To adminiſſer an 
oath.” In church government, to periorm the office of a 
miniſter, or prieſt, in giving the elements of bread and 
wine, c. in the ſacrament. <* To adminifter the ſacra- 
ment.“ In phytic, to diſpenſe medicines, preſeribe and 
apply remedies. © Adminiftering phyſics.” Warzz's 
oy. To be ſubſervient to; to contribute to; with the 
particle to. Adminiſfters to the pleaſure.” Spect. No. 477. 
In Jaw, to take poſſe iſion of the goods and chattels of a 
- perſon. dying without will, to give in an inventory thereof 
on oath at the Commons, and oblige one's ſelf to be ac- 
. countable for them. © Becauſe the executor durſt not ad- 
* minifter.” Mart. Scribl. b 
To ADMLNISTRAIE, v.a. (adminiftre, Lat.) to apply, or 
make uſe of. Invardly adzriniftrated.” WOOO W. A 
term peculiar to phyſic, but ſeldom uſed by modern 


writers, 


ADMINISTRATION, S. (adminiſtratio, Lat.) the act of 


enforcing, or applying, or giving ſentence according to the 
ſenſe of a law. In the adminiffration of his law.” 
SHaKE3P. Hen. LV. The diſcharge of one of the chief offices 
of ſtate, which reſpects tlie direction of public affairs. In 
the ſhort time of his adminifration.” Drvp. The ac- 
tive or executive part of government. Ihe adminiftra- 
 * 7/7 cannot be in two tew hands.” Swirr. Thoſe who 
are entruſted with the care of public aſſairs. * The preſent 


*. adminiſtration has retricved the character of our nation, 


| 
N 
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and made England as illuſtrious as Rome or Greece are 

 * {uppoſed to have been in the height of their glory.” The 
due diicharge of an office. The adminiſtration of this 
„ ſervice.” 11 Cor. viji. 19. The performance of the ne- 
ceſſary rites, the act of diſtributing bread and wine, &c. in 
the cuchariſt. In ſacraments, their force and adminiſtra- 
tien. Hoarrer, Piſpenſation. By the univerſal 

« adminifiration of grace.” SrRAT. In E the act or 

ſtate of a perſon, who takes charge of the effects of one 
dying inteſtate, and is accountable for them, when thereto 
required. 'The biſhop of the dioceſe where the party dies, is 
to grant adminiſtration ; but if the deceaſed has goods in 
ſeveral dioceſes, termed in law bona notabilia, it muſt then 

be granted by the archbiſhop in the prerogative court: 
The perſons to whom 2. ** may be granted, are, 
iſt, to the huſband of his wife's goods and chattles : 2d, 
to the wife of the huſband's; but in default of either of 
theſe, 3dly, to the children, of either ſex: In caſe there be 
none; 4thly, to the father and mother; after them, g thly, to 
a brother or ſiſter of the whole or half blood; in default of 
theſe, 6thly, to the next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin, and 
for want of all theſe, ↄthly, to any other perſon, at the diſcre- 
tion of the ordinary, &. Woop's Inſt. 333. 3 Salk. 22. 
On granting adminiftration, bonds with ſureties muſt be 
taken for the adminiſtrator to make and exhihit an inven- 
tory of the goods of the deceaſed, to render a juſt account; 
and after debts arc paid, to diſtribute the ſurplus according 
to law. 2 Lev. 173. Stat. 22, 23, Car. II. 

ADMINISTRA'TION, cumMTERTAME'NTO ANNE'X0 (Lat. 
with a teſtament or will annexed) in law, is where an executor 
refuſes to prove a will, and, on that account, adminiſtration 
with the will annexed to it, is ted to the next of kin. 
Adminiſtration pendente lite, or whilſt a ſuit is depending ; 
and adminiſtration durante abſentia extra regnum, during a 
perſon's abſence from the kingdom, are granted by the or- 
dinary- 3 Salk. 23. | 

ADMI'NISTRATIVE, agj. (from adminiftrate) that which 
aids, ſupports, or aſſiſts : that by which any thing is diſ- 
oharged, executed, or 2. 

ADMINISTRA “TOR, 8. (adminifirator, Lat.) the perſon 
who officiates as a miniſter or prieſt in a church. An oc- 
* caſional or ſettled adminiſtrator.” WaTTs. He that has 
the chief management of national affairs. * Chief admini- 
<* firator of the civil power.“ In law, he who has the goods 
of a man dying without will committed to his charge, and is. 
accountable for them, when required by the ordinary. The 
office of adminiſtrator is the ſame as that of executors, with 
regard to the burial, diſcharging funeral expences, and pay- 
ment of the debts, & of the deceaſed ; but, as this power 
15 communicated by adminiſtration, he can do nothing be- 
fore that is granted. If an infant is entitled to adminiſter, 
the adminiſtration is granted to another, durante mi nori 
«tate, or till he he one and twenty; and ſuch ſubſtitute can- 
not ſell the goods of the deceaſed, except it be neceſſary to 
pay the debts, or where they are periſhable. 1 Salk. 39. 

Rep. 29. 

ADMINISTRA/TORSHIP, S. (from adminiſtrator and Git, 
of Or, or /cyre, Sax. implying office) the office of an 
adminiſtrator, a bs | 

ADMPENISTRATRIX, S. (Lat.) a female who has the goods 
and chattels of a perſon dying inteſtate, committed to her 
charge. See ADMINISTRATOR. ; 

A DMIRABLE, a/. (admirabilis, Lat. from agmiro, to ad- 
mire) worthy of admiration. The more power he hath 
to hurt, the more admirable is his praiſe, that he will not 
hurt.” Sipxeyr. 

AD'MIRABLENESS, S. (from admirable and NS. a Goth. 
termination, implying a quality conſidered in the abſtract) 
the quality which is capable of exciting wonder, admiration, 
and including the idea of worth, excellence, and unexpe&t- 

cd perfection. n 

ADMIRABTLITY, S. (admiradilis, Lat.) the quality or ſtate 
which cauſes admiration. 

A'DMIRABLY, edv. (rom admirable, and q of lic, Sax. im- 
plying manner, or quality) in manner which excites an idea 
of contrivance, perfection, and worth, ſo as to produce admi- 
ration. Adniirably well contrived.” Apps. | 

AD'MIRAL, S. (formerly ſpelt ammira/, from ammir:/, 
Teut. ammirael, Dut. and admiral, Fr. of ampt an office, 
meer, the ſea, and all the whole; i. e. one who has the 
chief command at ſea. Some derive it from mir, Arab. a 

rince, or governor, and a; alios, Gr. the fea ; but this 
jumble of two different languages, ſeems not conſiſtent with 
analogy. Others again derive it from almirante, Span. Which 
is contormable to the ſecond derivation, excepting that the 
order of the words are inverted, as ampt meer and all) an 
officer, who has the chief command of a fleet. According 
O * to 


— 


„ 


— 


1 
dd Do Cange, che Sicilians were the firſt, and the Genoeſe 


the next, who gave this name to the commander of their na- 
val affairs; and it is ſuppoſed that, Philip af France, intro- 
duced᷑ the name into Europe in 1284, and the firſt mention 
of this name among us was in the reign of Edward I. The 
mip which has the admiral on board. The agmiraPs 

4 galley.” KroLLEs. Lord. high-admiral; one inveſted 
with power to determine by himſelf or deputies, all erimes 
committed on the ſea and its coaſts. James, duke of Vork, 

' and aftetwards king, bore this office; but at preſent it is di- 

vided amongſt ſeveral perſons, who are ſtiled lords commil- 
fioners of the admitalty. Under the admiral is a rear-admiral, 

- who commands a third ſquadron of men of war, and carries 
his flag with the arms of his country in the mizzen-top of 

his ip; and a vice-admiral, who commands the fecond 

- {quadron, and carries his flag on the ſhip's foretop. 

AD'MIRAL-SHIP, S. (of admiral and 7p, from the Saxon 
Fr, or ſeyre, implying office) the office of an admiral. 

AD'MIRALTY, S. (ammiraulte, Fr.) the office or power of 

' the lord-high-admiral, or lords commiſſioners, It.confiſts at 
preſerit of a firſt commiſſioner, who preſides at the board, 
and fix others which take place, in the order their names are 

Tet down in the commiſſion. They have the chief direction 
of the affairs of the navy; their juriſdiction is over Great- 
Britain, Ireland, Wales, and the dominions and ifles thereto 
belonging. All warrants for building, and providing ſhips 
with 4 ſtores are ſigned by them. On the entering in- 
to a war, they give directions to the navy and victua ing 
officers for preparing and victualling ſuch ſhips as are foun 
fit for ſervice: and to rebuild the reſt. Admiraltz-conurt, is 
that where the cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried; the 
chief is at Doctor's-Commons, London. All proceedings 
in this court run in che name of the lord-admiral, who has a 
deputy called judge of the admiralty, uſually a doctor of 
civil law, two regiſters, advocates, proctors and a marſhal. 
The judge is conſtituted by the king's patent, and holds his 
lace, quam diu /e bene geſſerit 3 as long as he behaves him- 
elf well. This court is not eſteemed a court of record, be- 
cauſe it is governed by the civil law, and the judge is not 
authoriſed to take ſuch recognizance, as a court of record 
may. The court is ruled by the civil law, and thoſe of 
Rhodes and Oleron ; the proceſs is by way of libel, and the 
parties give ſecurity to proſecute the ſuit, and to abide by 
the ſentence. The court has no cognizance of any thing 
done in any country, either by land or water: nor of any 
wreck of the ſea; but it has of the death of a man, or May- 
heim in great ſhips, being and hovering in the main ſtream 
of great rivers only, beneath the points of ſome rivers, 1 

- Richard H.-chap. iii. But to determine the limits of their 
juriſdiction more plainly, let it be added, that as far as low 
water mark reaches, the place is reckoned in the neighbour- 
ing country, and cauſes there ariſing are determinable by 
common law ; but when the ſea is full, the admiralty has ju- 
riſdiction there alſo, as long as the tide holds; over things 
done between low-water mark and the land. Adnmiralty- 
office, is a place, where thoſe officers meet, who have the di- 
rections of naval affairs. 

ADMIRA”TION, S. (admiratio, Lat.) a paſhon excited, when 

ve diſcover a great excellence in an object; and yet ſee 

that ĩt contains a great deal more, which our faculties cannot 
diſcover, or comprehend. © There is a pleaſure in admira- 
« gien.“ TitLLoTs. In ſuch a manner as to excite won- 
der. © Reaſoning to admiration,” Surprize, including 
the ſecondary idea of SSD mg * Your bold- 
neſs I with -admiration fee,” DRYD. In grammar, a 
point or ſtop, which denotes, that the ſentence before it, im- 
lies wonder or aſtoniſhment ; marked thus (1). 

To ADMVRE, v. a. (admire, Lat.) to look upon with won- 
der, including eſteem; and arifing from the diſcovery of un- 
expected 1 inexhauſted excellence. The philoſophic 
« paſſion truly admires and adores.” GLANVILLE. Some- 
times, but ſeldom, uſed in a bad ſenſe, to imply the paſ- 
lion of wonder ariſing from ſomething which is extravagant- 
ly vicious, and diſorderly. Sometimes uſed with the particle 
at. 4 Admired at his own creation.” | 

ADMTRED, part. (of admire) that which occaſions _m 
ſurprize and aſſoniſnment. . Your moſt admired diſor 


* 


MacBeTH. ' a 


- ADMYRER, 8. (from admire, and er, ſignifying an agent, 


from ae, Goth. and wer, Sax. a man) a perſon who feels 
the paſſion of admiration riſing, at the fight, or contempla- 
tion cf any thing ſurprizingly excellent. He who wonders, 
or regards with admiration. Friends and admirers of each 
Other.“ Spectat. In familiar language, one who is ſmit 


with the perſonal claums of a female; and vice verſu; a | 


ver. | , 


. ; 


| ADMIRINGLY, adv. (from admiring and Iy of lic, Sax. im- 


. 


- ADMIS'SIBLE, adj. (admiiio, Lat.) that which may bz. 


' ADMFXTURE, S. (from admix) the blending or mingling 
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plying manner) as touched with admiration. * 4{dmiringly 
mournfully.” Syaresy. With admiration. ** We 
% may further admiringly obſerve.” Bor x. 


ranted or admitted, ** Suppoling that this ſuppoſition 
t was admiffible.” Hales Oris. Sul ty | 

ADMIS'/SION, S. (4dmifio, Lat.) liberty or permiſſion of 
entering. For the admin of poor ſuitors, without 
% fee.” Bacon's, Hen. VII. Acceſs or liberty of ap- 
proaching. A more intimate ae to himſelf.” A power 

of entering, in oppoſition to reſiſtance. Free and eaſy 
« aui to this heat.” Woopw. The granting a pro- 
poſition not fully proved. In law, is when the biſhop after 
examination allows a prieſt to enter into a b-nefice to which 
he is preſented, ſaying, admitto te habilem, *© I admit you 
„as a perſon properly qualified.” If any perſon endeavour 
to be admitted not having epiſcopal ordination, he forfeits 
1601. by ſtat. 14 Car, II. 1 inſt. 344. 

To ADMIT), v. a. (aamiito, Lat.) to grant acceſs to, in op- 
poſition to excluding. Does not one table Bavius ſtill 
% admit, To permit or ſuffer a perſon to enter upon an 
office. He admitted, for a ſix clerk, a perſon, &e.” 
CLAREND. To grant a ſuppoſition, or argument, as true. 
„HAamit no ſteel can hurt, or wound thy fide.” Fal RT Ax. 
To grant, in a general ſenſe; to allow; uſed with the par- 
ticle of. If you once admit of a latitude.” Dab. 

ADMI'FTTABLE, agj. (from admit and abal, Sax. power, 
or poſſibility) that which may be admitted, applied both to 
nem; and things. A deacon was azmitiable.” ArLirr. 

Arerg. 

ADMI'TTANCE, S. (from admit) a permiſſion of a perſon 
to take and exerciſe the ſunctions of any office, 4 A ſo- 
„ letnn admittance is of ſuch neceflity.” Hooker. Acceſs, 
% *Tis gold, which buys admittance.” Syarrsy. Paſſage, 
or power of entering. As to the admittance of the weighs 
ty elaſtic parts of the air into the blood.” Ax RBUTHN. A 
prerogative or right of finding a ready acceſs to the great. 
Of excellent breeding, of great admittance.” SnAK EST. 
The acceding to, granting, or conceſſion of any poſition, 
« Nor could the Pythagoreans give eaſy admittance 
« thereto,” __ * 


ADMITTE/NDO CLERICO, (Lat. the admitting a clerk) 


in law, a writ granted to a perſon who has recovered his 
right of preſentation _ the biſhop ; which he may like- 
wiſe have to the ſame biſhop, or to the metropolitan to ad- 
mit has clerk. = i | 

ADMITTE/NDO ix socruu, (Lat. admitting as a com- 
panion) in law, a writ for aſſociating knights and other 
75 ot the county io juſtices of the aſlize. Reg. Orig. 
206. 

To AD MIX, v. a. (adniſces, Lat.) to join to, or mingle 
with ſomething cle. | 

ADMTXTION, S. (from admix) the joining, blending, 
or incorporating one body or fluid with another by mixing. 
« By admixtien of ſalt, ſulphur, c.“ Bacon, > 


one body with another, “ Derived from the admixture of 
another ſharp bitter ſubſtance.” Harver. 

To ADMO'NISH, v. a. («dmoneo, Lat.) to exhort, or give 
advice, with the prepc ſition agalnH . ** Admoniſhed kim 
again that unſſcilful piece of ingenuity.” Decay of Picty. 
To reprove. Admeni/» him as a brother.” 2 Theſſal. ili. 
15. Io give a perſon a hint, to warn. As Moſes was 
aamenęſbe ot God.“ Heb. viii. 5. To put in mind of 
a fault with the particle c. He of their wicked ways 
„ ſhall them admoniſh.” Milton. : 

ADMO'NISHER, S. (from :4monþ, and er, denoting agen- 
cy, of wwair Goth. and wwer, Sax.) the perſon who reminds 
another of his duty, and reproves him for his faults. Ho- 
race was a mild admorifer.” DvD. 

ADMO'NISHMENT', S. (from adncni&) a hint by which a 
perſon is reproved for his faults, or reminded of his duty. 
„ His admoniment receive.” Par. Loſt. © I hy grave of 

. * moniſhments prevail with me.” Syakese. Hen. V. 
Notwithſtanding it has theſe great authorities, this word is 
now ſeldom uſed, if not obſolcte. 

ADMO'/NITION,'S. (admeonitio, Lat.) a hint of dutv. 
* Admenitiza concerning theſe, not unneceſſary.” Hook ka. 
A reminding a perfon of his duty, or reproof for the neglea 
of it. Upon a ſecond and third adzenition they had no- 
« thing to plead ” Souru's Warning. They are writ- 
ten for our admonition.” 1 Cor. x. 11. A ſtate of reve- 
rential awe, and obedience to the warnings that are given. 
© Bring them up in the adzenition of the Lord.“ Epheſ. 
vi. 4. | 
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11'TIONER; S. (from admonitien, and er, implying 
A of wair, Go. or war, Sax.) a perſon fond of 
giving advice. Uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe. 66 Albeit the 
* admonitioners did ſeem, at firſt, to like no preſcript form 
« of prayer at all.” Hook EA. : bas 
ADMO'NITORY, a. (adminitorius, Lat.) that which gives 
« and excites us to the performance of a duty. 'Fhirdly, 
« 4dmonitory, opening what is convenient for us to do.” 
KER. 

ADMURMURA'TION, S. (admurmuratio, Lat.) the act © 
murmuring to another. Of no uſe. e * 
To ADMO VE, v. a. (admoves, Lat.) to move towards, to 

proach ; or bring nearer'to. ** If unto the powder of 
4 loadftone, or iron, we admove the north pole of the load- 
« ſtone.” Brown. | A 


ADNA'TA, fart. (from adnaſcor) in anatomy, applied to a 


coat of the eye, called tunica adnata ; and likewiſe conjunc- 
tiva oralbyginea. It is that which is called the white of the 
eye, and is formed by the tendins of the muſcles which 
move it. It covers the whole ball of the eye, excepting the 
ſmall aperture in the ſorepart, called the fight ; is extremely 
ſenfible, and abounds in veins and arteries. —Likewiſe thoſe 
things, which grow upon animal or vegetable bodfes, 
{ach as wool, hair, horns on the former ; and tungi, miſleto, 


or other excreſcences on the latter. In gardening, thoſe off- - 


ſets produced from bulbous rooted plants, cloſely connected 
with the patent plant, as in the narciſus, amaryllis, &c. 
which in a year or two grow to the ſize of the original roots, 
and are called Cayeux by the French. f 

ADñDNITCEHILED, (ad nibilum, Lat. to nothing) in law, an- 
nulled, abrogated, or brought to nothing. Stat. 28. Hen. 
VII. f FO | 

ADO, S. (from à expletive and 4e, in the fame manner as the 
French & in autre, of & and faire be do) difficulty, 
when following much; “ With mach ado he partly kept 
« awake.” DD. With the prepoſition about, buſtle, 
noiſe, or tumult. All this ad about Adam's fatherhood.” 
Locks. With the words great, or more, it ſignifies a greater 
appearance or ſhow of buſineſs than what 1s real, and is 
taken in a ludicrous ſenſe. ** I made no more ado, but took 
« all.” SuAk EST. Hen. IV. © Well keep no great ads.” 
Romeo and Juhet. 

AD OCTO, (Lat. to the eighth) a term uſed by ſome philoſo- 
phers, to denote the higheſt or ſuperlative degree, becauſe in 
diſtiaguiſhing qualities, they never went beyond the 

eighth. | 

ADGLE'SCENCE, S. (adoleſcentia, Lat.) the ſtate of a grow- 

- ing youth, commencing from his infancy, and ending at his 


> oO 4 . . 
full grooms ; and laſting as long as the fibres continue to in- 


crea 
between fifteen and twenty-five, 14 not thirty years of age. 
The Romans computed it from twelve to twenty-five in 
males, and to twenty-one in females. A tedious time of 
“% childhood and adole/cence.” PENTLEY. 
ADOLE/SCENCY, S. (fee Aporescexce) the ſtate be- 
tween puberty and manhood. . In the laſt adele/cency, 
„ and makes him tweuty-five.” Prown's Vulg. Err. 
ADO'/NIS,' 8. (of ad, adone,, Gr. and iy eden, 
Heb. pleaſure) in mythology, the fon of Cynaras, king of 
Cyprus, by inceſt ; a favourite of the goadeſs Venus ; he 
was fo beautiful, that ſhe carried him away by violence; 
and forſook the celeſtial abodes for the ſake of his compa- 
ny. But he being at laſt lain by an Erymanthean boar, the 
goddeſs was inconſolable for his loſs; which was likewiſe 
celebrated by an annual mourning ; and the river Biblus 
becoming red, was generally eſteemed as a proper time to 
begin the ceremony. Mr. Maundrel, in his travels, has 
given us a curious account of the manner of the mourning, 
and an explication ofthe rivers Icoking red, like blood, about 
that time. The moral of the fable is ſo obvious, that to 
explain it to thoſe who know the conſequences of illicit 
pleaſures, would be giving an affront to their underſtand- 
ings. Adonia ſacra, were the ſolemn ceremonies hinted at 
above, which were celebrated at. Byblis, in the temple of 
Venus, in honour of Venus and in memory of Adonis. 
Adonidis horti, or the gardens of Adonis, were pots of 
flowers carried in the proceſſion; they became proverbial 
to ſignify tranſient pleaſure ; and are, by modern botaniſts, 
apphed to thoſe plants and flowers which grow in pots, and 
are ſet on the outſides of windows, balconies, &c. | 
ADO'NIC, adj. (from Adonis) in poetry, a ſhort verſe con- 
fiſting only of a dactyle and ſpondee ; and derives its name 
mY its being uſed in the dirges made to lament the loſs of 
onis. 
To ADO PT, v.a. (adepto, Lat. ) to ſubſtitute another perſon's 
fon inſlead of one's own, and make him capable of inherit- 
ing, as it fo by nature. Yet 1 could ſome adepred heir 


e in dimenſion or firmneſs ; commonly computed to be 


| 
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« provide,” DR YD. To acquire, in oppoſition to what is 
Inherent by nature. ** From the follicitations of our natu- 

4 ral or adopted deſires,” Locke. [To rely cr conkide in, 

and make uſe of as if our own. * He adopted the princi- 
. £© ples of the ſtoics,” 1 48 T 

ADO PTION, S. (adoptio, Lat.) the act by which a perſon 

takes the child of another for his own fon, and gives him 
a right to all privileges, which accompanied t title; 
the ceremony conſiſted in purchaſing the perſon that is to 
be adopted, of his parents, and in their aſſuming the 
names of the perſon, who had conferred this favour upon 
them; in alluſion to thoſe three particulars it is that the ſcri p- 
ture ſays, We might receive the adopticn of ſons,” Gal. iv. 

- $5, The ſtate of an adopted perſon. ** To remind us of our 
© adoption.” ROGERS. | 

ADO'PTIVE, adj. (adoptivus, Lat.) that which is adopted, 
in oppoſition to a ſon by. procreation. So ſull power 
« and intereſt in an adoptive ſon, as in a natural ” Bacox. 
He who adopts. ** An adopted fon cannot cite his adz;- 

tive ſather.” AYLIFFE. 

ADO'RABLE,. adj. (adorable, Fr.) that which is worthy of, 
and ought to receive divine honour. © Says the adorable 
* author of Chriſtianity.” Creyxe, 

ADO'RABLENESS, S. (of adorable, and NS Goth. termi- 
nation, ſignifying an abſtrat quality) the quality which 
renders a being worthy of divine honours. * 

ADO/RABLY, adv. (from cdorable and ly of the Sax. lic, de- 

denoting manner) in a manner worthy of divine,worſhip. 

ADORA”TION, S. (adoratio, Lat.) the act of worſhipping, 

including in it reverence, eſteem, and love. The external 
act of homage paid to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental 
worſhip. © By way of external adoration.” Homage paid 
to perſons in high poſts, or in great eſteem. What 
is thy toll O adoration ?” Stakes. Hen. V. 

To ADORE, v. a. (adors, Lat.) to reverence, to honour 
with divine worſhip. * The mountain nymphs and The- 
“ mis, they adore.” DavD. To pay a high degree of re- 
gard, reverence, eſteem, and homage. *< The people ap- 

, «© pear adoring their prince, and their prince adoring God.” 
Tatler, No. 57. 

ADO'RER, S. (trom adore and er implying an agent of 2vair, 
Goth. and wer, Sax. a man) one who pays divine honours 
to the Deity. One who has a great and reverential regard. 
« He was ſo ſevere an adorer of truth.” CLarsxnd. In 
common converſation, a lover who almoſt idolizes the ob- 
ject of his affection. © I her aderer too devoutly ftand.” 

. PRIOR, | | | 

To ADO'RN, v. a: (adorno, Lat.) to ſet off with drefs. «© As 
« a bride adorneth for her huſband.” Rev. xxi. 2. To 
deck with ornaments. © A gallery adorned with pictures.“ 
CowLey. To convey ſplendor, or pomp. Thou ſhalt 

again be adorned with thy tabrets.” Jerem. xxxi. 6. To 
be embeliſhed, or graced with oratory,” and elegance of 
language. To be named, adorned, and deſcribed.” 
SPRATT. 

ADO'RNMENT,, S. (from adorn) the advantage of ornament, - 
applied both to dreſs and the faculties of the mind. Be- 
fore they had motion and edorament.” Ratricn. 

AD PO'NDUS OMNIUM, (Lat. to the weight.of all) in 
medicine, implying that tlie weight of an ingredient men- 

. tioned muſt be as great as that of all the reſt. 

AD MOD DAMNUM, (Lat. to which loſs) in law, a 
writ which ought to be iſſued before the king grants any li- 
berties which may prove prejudicial to other 
is directed to the theriff to enquiie, what miſchief it is like 

to do to the granter or others. Term de Ley. 25. It is 
likewiſe brought ſo the changing or turning of hi h-ways. 

- Vaugh. 341. 3 Cro. 267. 8 and g W. III. c. 16. 

ADO'WN, adv. (from adune, Sax. downwards) from a 
higher ſituation to a lower; down; © Thrice did ſhe fink 


* adowwn.” Fairy Queen. Scarce uſed by any but poetical 
writers. | 

ADO WN, prep. towards the ground, downwards, or down." 

 * Adewn her ſhoulders fell her length of hair.” Da vo. 

A'DRAGANTH, S. in medicine, Gum Dragon; it diftils 
by inciſion from the trunk or great roots of a plant, which is 
ſmall and thorny, with thin lender leaves, and grows in 
ſeveral parts in the Levant. The gum is of different co- 
lours, as white, red, and black. It muſt be choſen clear, 
ſmooth, and twilling. It is of great uſe in medicine, will 
diſſolve in any aqueous menitruum ; and, being ſmooth and 
ſoftening, is of ſervice in abating the acrimony of humours 
in catarrhs, and in ſeminal weakneſſes. Skinners and Cur- 
riers uſe great quantities of it in preparing their leather, 


and prefer the ved and black, though all others uſe the 
white or grey. | 


rſons, and 


ADRA'M- 


— 


ADS 
ADRA'MMELECH, 8. (452-7 Heb: the illuſtrious kin 


or the power of the * or counſel TK adar, Heb. illuſ- 
trious, or power, and Pm melcch, a king or counſel) the 


_- fon of Sennacherib, 77 Aſſyria, who killed his father. 


11 Kings, xix. 36. ewiſe an idol of the Sepharvires, 
their children, 11 Kings xx. 37. 
pope of Rome, born at Langley near St. Al- 
abe: His original name being Nicholas 
Brekeſpe lied to be admitted into the abbey 
at St. Albans, he was rejected by abbot Richard, which ſet 
him upon trying his fortune abroad. By his merits and in- 
tegrity, he acquired the pontifical dignity in 1154, and aſ- 

. famed the name of Adrian. On the news of his promotion, 

Henry II. ſent Robert, abbot of St. Albans, in company with 
three biſhops, to compliment him, who offering him ſome 
valuable preſents, he refuſed them, faying, with great ou 

nature. I will not accept your gifts, becauſe, when I de- 
« fired to take the habit in your monaſtry, you rejected me.“ 
Sir, anſwered the abbot, ** We could by no means re- 
«< ceive you, it being repugnant to the will of God, whoſe 
<< providence reſerved you for greater things.” The pope 
replied, **I thank you for this polite and obliging anſwer ;” 
and added, <* Deareſt abbot, aſk boldly, whatever you de- 
« fire, I ſhall always be to ſerve St. Albans, as I am 

* myſelf his diſciple.” He abfolved Henry from his oath, 
not to ſet aſide his father's will; had his ſtirrup held by Fre- 

deric, king of the Romans, as be mounted his horſe, and is 
reported to have died in 1159, by poiſon, or choaked by 
a fiy as he was drinking. 

ADRIA'NOPLE, or HADRIAN OPLE, (A ,, Adrianc- 
pelis, Gr. Adrian's city, from A Adrianos, Gr. and 
wa; polis, Gr. a city) a large city in Romania, in European 
Turkey. At firſt named Aceſtes, but received its preſent 
name from the emperor Adrian, who repaired it in 122. 

Before his time, it was called Aſendam, and by the Turks, 
Edrineth. It is ſituated in a beautiful plain, watered by 
three rivers. It is one of the our royal cities, honoured 
with the reſidence of the grand fignior. It is a place of 

great trade, has a for making filk, was taken from 
the Chriſtians, in 1360, by ſultan Amurath I. was the reſi- 
- dence of the Turkiſſi emperors, till they took Conſtantino- 
ple ; is built in a circular form, being eight miles round, 
and- 15 furrounded with walls and towers. Some of the 

. moſques are covered with copper and decorated with high 
and noble towers. Lat. 42 deg. ro min. N. Long. 26 deg. 

27 min. N. 5 2 | | 

ADRE'AD, adv. (from a and dread) afraid of; terrified at; 
„Thinking to make all men adread to ſuch a one.“ S8tp- 
* EY. Now obſolete. 

ADRIFT, av. (&reif; I. to be toſſed about, dreiban, Goth. 
drifan or atrifan, Sax. at-driffe, Dan. to drive) driven at the 

| pleaſure of a torrent; © Trees adri Don che river.“ 
Mitror. In a figurative ſenſe, at random, without reſtraint, 
or following the firſt impulſe. Frequent recollection 
* will ſtop their minds from running adrift.” Locke. 

ADROIT, adj. (Fs. from adroit, the right hand) one who is 
very active ; dextrous, cunning or crafty. ** An adroit 
« ſtout fellow would ſometimes deſtroy a whole family.“ 

ERVAS. 

ADRO/TTNESS, S. (from adroit, and NS. Goth. ſignifying 
quality in the abſtratt) dexterity ; readineſs, activity; aſh- 
duity. © <* Neither this nor the preceding word ſeem to be 
perfectly naturalized.” Jonxsox. b ; 

ADRY, a. (from a and dyy) in want of drink; thirſty. 

Drink the king's health when he was not ary.” Spectat. 

ADSCITI'TIOUS, adj. (ad/cititius, Lat.) taken in to ſupply 

or complete, added unneceſſarily. 4d/cititiovs ornaments.” 
Spurious ; - interpolated, and not genuine; botrowed, or 
counterſcit. | 

ADSTRICTION, S. (ad/tri&o, Lat.) the act of binding 

together: contracting into a leſſer compaſs ; applied to me- 
dicines which have the power of contracting thoſe parts. 

To ADV A'NCE, v. a. (avancer, Fr.) to bring forward, with 
relation to place. © Her roſy ſteps in th eaſtern clime ad- 

4 wancing.” Par. Loſt. To raiſe to a higher poſt; to pre- 

; Ahaſuerus advanced Haman.” Eſth. ti. 1. Ta 
exalt, by improvement. To advance the nature of man 
« toits highick perſection.“ TILTors. To adorn, heighten, 

to communicate honour... « As the calling dignifies the 
„ man, ſo the man much more advances his calling.“ 
SouTH. To baften the growth, applied to v . 
«« This culture did rather retard than advance.” Bacon. 

To propoſe; to offer to the public; to produce. I dare 
« not advance my opinion, againſt the judgment of ſo great 
enn author. D D. In a mercantile ſenſe, to pay the charges 
of an undertaking before the time of reimburſement arrives. 


to whom they 
ADRIAN, IV. 
bans in Hertfor 
re. When hea 


. — 


ADV 


To give or lend 3 money, or commodities, beſo+6 he 
begins the buſineſs which is to reimburſe it, or belore hie 
is capable of paying. 3" og 
To ADVANCE, v. x. to „ 41 % Advan'd in 
« open fight.” PaRNEL. e a progress. Th. 
«4 ho would advance in knowledge.” Lecker. 4 


ADVANCE, 8. (from advance) the act of coming forwards, 


or approach. The enemy's advaxce towards it.” Ca- 
REND. Ihe liberties granted by a perſon in love to a ſuitor, 
„ The indecent advances ſhe made to detain him.“ Pope's 
Odyſſ. Gradation, or gradual increaſe. ' © Theſe gradual 
„ advances manifeſted his divine power.” ATTzRB, Rail. 
ing to a higher degree of dignity or perfection. For the 
«© advance, and ing of human nature.” Locks. 
ADVA'NCE FO'SSE, or DITCH, in fortification, a ditch, 
dran round the eſplanade or glacis of a place, as far as the 
counterſcarpe, to prevent a ſurprize from he beſiegers. Sce 
Fosss. Advance Guard, avant garde, Fr. is the firſt line 
of an army in battle array, next to the enemy. 


- ADVA'NCEMENT, S. (trom advance) the act of gaining 


rome progreſs. ** It makes daily advancements.” SWIT IT. 
romotion to a higher ſtation ; preferment. © The quick 
«< advancement of her huſband.” Tatler, No. 33. Raiſin g 
to a greater pitch of perfection, improvement. Adwance- 
ment of intellectual and divine converſation.” Tatler, No. 


ü 2. 

ADV A'NCER, S. (from advance and er, implying an agent, 
from ca, Goth. and war, Sax. a man) he that promotes 
or forwards, ** No adwvancer of the king's matters.” Bac. 

Greater advancers of defamatory deſigns.” Government of 
the Tongue. | | 
ADVANTAGE, S. (avant, e, Fr.) uſed with For over 
before the perſon. The better of a perſon, or ſuperiority. 
The /aity have ſome advantage over the clergy.” Sprar. 
„Would have the advantage of us.” ArTER B. Uſed with 
make, take, or get, it implies ſuperiority acquired by ſtrata- 
gem, or cunning; ** Whereof they mate advantage.” Spe x- 
cer, Deſigning to rale advantage, and proſecute him.” 

 SwiFT. ** Leſt Satan ſhould get an advantage of us.” 2 
Cor. ii. 2. A favourable opportunity. Give me 44. 
« vantage of ſome brief diſcourſe.” OrxeLLo. After 70 

a manner productive of the preateſt approbation, or 
ſplendor. True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'd.” 
Porz. Self-intereſt, profit, or gain. Thou ſaidſt, What 
* advantage will it be to thee ?” Job. xxxv. 3. In mer- 
cantile affairs, a premium, or eng greater than what can be 
claimed by aw; You neither lend nor borrow upon ad 
« vantage.” Merch. of Ven. A favourable or additional 
. circumſtance. © Eſpecially if we conſider his example with 
» « this advantage.” Locke. 
o ADVA'NTAGE, v. a. (avantege, Fr. that which af- 
fords ground for boaſting, from vanter, Fr. to boaſt) to 
benefit. «+ What hurts or advantages the body.” Locks. 
To — promote, or forward. To advantage it in 
one of the beſt capacities.” GLanvilLe. Mo acquire pro- 
fit; to profit. What is a man advantaged, it he gain 
« the whole world?” Luke ix. 25. 

ADVA'NTAGED, part. (from advantage) poſſeſſed of ad- 
vantages; refined by ſuperior attainments. In the moſt ad- 
« vantaged tempers.” GLARNv. 

ADVA'NTAGE-GrovunD, S. (compound word) ground, 

or ſituation which affords greater opportunities of annoy- 
ance or reſiſtance. ** Who ſtood not upon the advantage--- 

, ground.” CLAREND. Of little uſe. 5 

ADVANTA'GEOUS, adj. (from advantage, ad vantageux, 
Fr.) that which conduces to profit. Improved into a ve- 
* ry advantageous opportunity.” Hamm. Fundam, Uſeful 
or ſerviceable. ©* Some advantageous act may be atchiev'd.” 
Mitr. When uſed with to before perſons, of ſervice. 
« *Tis advantageous to him to know himſelf.” M1LT, 

ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, adv. (from advantageous and % 
of lic, Sax. implying manner) in a manner conducing to 
convenience, or profit. © It was advantageouſly ſituated.” 
ARBUTH. | 

ADVANTA/'GEOUSNESS, (from advantageous and NS 
Goth. implying a quality which conduces to profit, ſervice, cr 
convenience. I he advaztageouſne/5 of his to us.” Bor1.:. 
Uſed with the particle 70. 

To ADVE'NE, v. g. (advenio, Lat.) to become a part of a 
thing, including the idea of ſomething ſuperadded, and nc: 

e ſſential. Whatever adwenes to the att itſelf,” 

ADVE'NIENT, part. (adwveniens, part. pref. of adwvenio, Lat. 

to come to) that which is ſuperadded; additional, inci- 
dental. Ext inſically advenient. Grany, © Yet für- 
« ther removed by dient deception.” Brown. 
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A'DVENT, S. (adventus, Lat. a coming, an approach) the 


four weeks ſet apart by the church, as a prepara- 
1 ** roaching feltival of Chriſtmas. 1 
ADVE/NTINE, adj. (adventinus, Lat. of adwvenio) that which 
is acquired, in oppoſition to that which is natural. If the 
« adventine heat be greatly predominant to the natural. 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt. - #58 AR 
ADVENTITIOUS, adj. (adventituis, Lat.) that which is 
ſuperadded, or acquired, in oppoſition to natural. 'Tho 
„ we may call the obvious colours natural, and the others 
« adwventitious.” BOYLE. That which is not of the ſame na- 
ture. Admixture of other adventitious mineral matter.“ 
Woopw. Additional, or increaſed. * Adventitious fires 
ee raiſed by high meats.” DR VD. 3 | 
ADVE/NTIVE, S. (from adwvenio, to come in) He who 
drops in without a formal invitation; a caſual viſiter. 
« Room enough for them, and for the adwventives alſo.” 
-Bacon. Nog ovale { 
ADVE/NTUAL, adj. (from advent) that. which relates or 
belongs to the ſeaſon of Advent. The collects adventual, 
% quadrageſimal, &c. SaunbzksOox. Not in uſe. 
ADVENTURE, 8. (4wvanture, Fr.) an incident, which is 
not under our direction; a hazard. Two ſtood upon 


« their adventure.” Havw. After the words at all, with- 


certain direction. Blows flew at all adven- 
e Hayw. Hazarding all dangers.Reſolved 
« to take Quebec at all adventures.” An attempt in 
which ſome riſque is run. Of, failing in the adventure, 
« die,” DRYD. An incident, or occurrence. Humble 
« bent ure. Tatler, No. 7. In commerce, a parcel of 
oods, ſent or carried by fea, at a perſon's own riſque, to 
fore: n parts. 

To ADVE/NTURE, v. . to ſtand the chance, to run the 
riſaue. © I bave adventured to try” SHAKESP., In an 
active ſenſe, to endanger ; © Adwventured his life.” Judg. 
ix. 17. Sometimes uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. He 
« adventured himſelf,” . 3 

aDvENTURER, 8. (avanturier, Fr.) one who ſeeks oc- 
caſions of hazard; one who expoſes himſelf to danger; a 
Knight errant, 4 He is a great adventurer.” Fairy Q. He 
who runs a great riſque. <** Our merchants ſhall no more 
« adventurers be.” DRY D. He who undertakes, either by 
himſelf, or in companies, the ſettlement of colonies or con- 
queſts of places. The kings of England did not make the 
4. conqueſt of Ireland their own work; it was begun 
% particular adventurers.” Davies. © The adwventnrers 
« and planters of New-England.” PosTLETHw. Dict. 

ADVE'NTUROUS, adj. (adventureux, Fr.) that is ready 
to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt dangers. © Was ne- 
« yer known a more adwvent'rous knight.” DRY D. Applied 
to things, enterpriſing, full of hazard, difficulty, and requir- 
ing both courage and ſkill. *©* Attempt a more advent rous 
« fong.” App1ss. 

ADVE/NTUROUSLY, adv. (from adventurous, and by of lic, 
Sax. implying manner) in a hazardous, daring, and bold 
manner. If he durſt ſteal any thing adventurouſly.” 
Suakksr. Hen. V. | 

ADVE'NTURESOME, adv. (from adventure and /ome of 
Jum, Sax. Theſe words were formerly wrote like the Saxon, 
from whence they derive their termination, as z07{/am) in 
a manner ſubject to hazard. See ADveENTURERS. 

A DVERB, S. (adverbium, Lat. from ad to, and verbum a 
verb) in grammar, a word joined to a verb, adjective, 
or participle, to ſhew their manner, degree, or quantity. 
Thus, he runs feviftly ] the word feviftly is an adverb join- 
ed to the verb runs, to ſhow*the manner in which the ac- 
tion of running is performed; and as this term is moſt com- 
monly joined with verbs, it derives its name from thence. 

ADVE'RBIAL, a.  (adverbialis) that which is uſed in 
the ſenſe or manner of an adverb in a ſentence, 

ADVE'RBIALLY, adv. (from adverbial and ly of lic, Sax. 


implying manner) like, or in the manner of, an adverb. - 


* I think alta was joined adverbially with tremit.” Ap- 
'DISON, I a : 


ADVERSARIA, S. (Lat.) a common place-book. % Sur» 


* poſed to have been St. Paul's adwver/aria.” _ 
ADVE'RSARY, S. (adver/aire, Fr, adver/arins, Lat.) one 
who ſets bimſelf in oppoſition to another. Th' adver- 
* /ary of God and man.” Mil r. Antagoniſt. «« Noble, as 
* the adver/ary I come to cope.” K. Lear. An enemy, or 


one who ſeeks to do another an injury. An adverſary, 


xd on the contrary, makes a ſtricter ſearch into us.” Spectat. 


0. ; 
ADV ERSATIVE, adj. (adverſativus, Lat.) in grammar, a 
word which implies oppoſition, or contraſt ; as in this ſen- 


18 an adwerſati Ve conj unction. 


dence. © This diamond is oriental, bt it is rough.“ Bur 


, 
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A'DVERSE, adj. (adver/us, Lat. in proſe it is now accented 
on the firſt ſyllable; in verſe, on the firſt by Shakeſpeare 
and Roſcommon ; on the laſt by Dryden; and on either, 
indifferently, by Milton) contrary. Twice by adver/e- 
« winds from England's bank— Drove back.” SUAHESr. 
Hen. VI. Acting in oppoſite directions. Two polar 
« winds blowing adverſe. Mitr. Figuratively, contrary 
to the wiſh or deſire. - ge try'd in humble ftate aud thir 7 
„ adwerſe. Par. Reg. Applied to condition, unſucceſsful; 
calamitous, in oppoſition to proſperous. Unhappy men, 
% or advenſe fate.” Roscom. With the diſpoſition of an 
enemy, oppoſing the intereſts of another. Her father 

«© was grown her adverſe party.” Stoney. 

ADVERSITY, S. (adverfitas, Lat.) a ftate which is oppo- 
ſite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe of ſorrow. *+* Let me 

embrace theſe ſour adwer/ities.” Shares, A ftate - 
wherein a perſon experiences the loſs of thoſe conveniencies 
he before enjoyed; a ſtate of affliction, miſery, and misfor- 
tune. Sweet are the uſes of adverſity.” SMAX EST. 

A'DVERSELY,'cr A'DVERSLY} adv. (from adverſe and 
ty of lic, Sax. denoting manner) in an adverſe, unfortunate, 
or unhappy manner; dilagreeably. ** If the drink you 

give me touch my palate adver/ely.” Shakese. 

To ADVE'RT, v. . (adverio, Lat. of ad to, ard vert to 
turn) to take notice of; to regard, obſerve, or attend to: 
with the particle to before the object. Not capable at 
once to advert to more than one thing.” Ray on Creat. 
To apply the mind to, including the idea of taking it off 
ſome other object for that purpoſe. To advert the mind 
% to an object.” Joux Ss. Dia. | 

ADVERTENCE, 8. (from advert) attention to; regard 
to; conſideration of. Allow but a fober adwertence to 
its propoſals.” Decay of Piety. Uſed with the par- 
ticle 70. 

ADVE'RTENCY, S. (from advert) attention; regard; 
conſideration ; heedfulneſs. Too much edwvertency is nct 
«« your talent.” Swirr. 1 

To ADVERTVTSE, v. a. (advertir, Old Fr.) now accented 
on the laſt, but by Shakeſpeare on the ſecond ſyllable) to 
determine a thing in ſuſpence. The king his lord 44. 
* wertiſe Whether our daughter were legitimate.“ 
SHAKESP, Hen. VIII. To give a perſon notice or infor- 
mation; uſed with the 1. of before the ſubject of in- 
formation. They were to adverti/e the chief hero of the 
diſtreſſes. Dx TVD. To publiſh a thing loſt, found, or 
wanted in the news-papers, or by hand-bills, with a de- 
ſcription of its peculiarities ; now practiſed inſtead of cry- 
ing it. For the utility of this practice, we need only appeal 
to the countenance it receives daily from the t officers 
of the ſtate, the public trading companies of the nation, 
the moſt opulent merchants of the kingdom, and the 
conſiderable revenue which accrues to the government from 
this one article. | 

ADVE/RTISEMENT, (accented ſometimes on the third ſyl- 
lable, from &werti/ement, Fr.) admonition; inſtruction 3 
advice. My griefs are louder than advertiſement. 

- SHAKESP, Intelligence, or information. If they make 
adwertiſement of hes.” Davies. Publication, a notice of a 
thing in a news paper ; or an article, containing the de- 
ſcription of a thing loſt, &c. and a reward for bringing it 
to a place named. 

ADVERTISER, S. (from adwertiſe and er, implying an agent, 
from air, Goth. or war, Sax. a man) he that brings, or 
gives intelligence, or information. The paper which con- 
tains, advertiſements. . | 

ADVERTISING, gart. (from advertiſe, and ing the parti- 
cipial ending, the e final being dropped) active in giving 
intelligence, advice, or admonition. Then advertiſing 

and holy to your buſineſs.” Syaxese. 

ADVTCE, S. (adwvis or avis, Fr. counſel or opinion. *,* This 
is diſtinguiſhed from the verb by its ſpelling, being wrote 

with ac, but the verb with an /) opinion, or counſel. « By 
my advice — Let us impart.” Hamlets Inſtruction. 
*« Without thy poor advice.” Prior. The reſult of judi- 
cious reflection; prudence, or diſcretion. ** So hot a ſpeed 
with ſuch advice diſpoſed.” SnAK EST. K. John. Fol- 

lowed by the particle a, conſultation, or deliberation. 
« Taking advice with workmen.” Bac. Uſed with the 
word receive or have, information, news, or intelligence. 
« Advices from Swiſſerland import.” Tatler, No. 6. 


ADVICE-BOAT, S. (compound word) a veſſel uſed by the 


ſtate to bring or carry intelligence, 


> ADVTSEABLE, adj. (from adwife and abal, Sax. power or 


poſſibility) that which may, ox is fit to be adviſed ; pru- 
dent. Some judge it adwvi/eable for a man to account 
« with his heart every day.“ SouTH. 
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ADVI/SABLENESS, 8. ebe and aim of NS. Goth. 
implying quality in the abſtract) the 22 which ren- 
ders a thing r to be adviſed; ſuneſs, propriety. 

To ADVISE; v. a (awifer, Fr.) to recommend a thing as 
uſeful. © I would 3 all gentlemen to learn merchant's 
«« accounts.” Locke. ive a perſon an idea or hint of; 
to remind. — bring on—As may adviſe him 
of his happy ſtate.” Parad. Loſt. To inform, or gave 
intelligence an action tranſacted at a- diſtance. 
« are adwvi/ed from Fiewa.” Tatler No. 7. 


To ADVFSE, v. x. uſed with the particle with before the 


nz. to eonſels. He advijed with his companions.” 
onxsoN. To conſider; to examine; to give one's opi- 
nion. Adviſe if this de worth. attempting.” Par. 
Lok. - 


 ADVI'SED part. (from adwvi/e, deliberate) guided by — 


aſter à due examination of the nature and conf 

„Let him rather be-advi/ed in his anſwer than forward to 
„tell ſtories“ Bacon, Done with deſigu; done on pur- 
poſe. Nor any adwi/ed determination.” Hooxkx. 


ADVI'SEDLY, adv. (hem adviſed and ty of lic, Sax. im- 


plying manner) in a deliberate manner; with due conſide- 
ration; prudently; Cannot ſtay to conſider adwifedly.” 


Bacon 's Eff. With any peculiar deſign; on purpoſe. 44 \ 


« o:;/edly undertaken.” SUCKLLING. 

ADVYSEDNESS, S. (from adwui/ed and »g/s of NS Goth. 
implying a quality) a fate wherem a perion has taken the 
adviſe and — of others; deliberation; caution. To 
«« proceed with all juſt advi/edncs and adoration.” Saunx- 
DERSON, 

ADVFSEMENT, S. (advi/ement, Fr.) advice, or . 
Perhaps my ſuccour and adwvi/ement meet.” Fairy Queen. 
Prudence and circumſpe&zon, among ancient authors: but 
at preſent the word is out of uſe in either ſenſe. 

ADVVFSER,.S. (from adwvi/e and er, implying an agent, of 
air, Goth. and war, Sax. a man) he that gives ad- 
vice or counſel; an adviſer, or counſellor. And with 
« himſelf, his bet adwyfer, talks.” War. One who re- 
minds a of his duty; applied metaphorically to 

© To filence this impertinent adviſer.” Rocrrs. 


ADULA'TION. S. (adulario, Lat.) the act of 2 — 
igh a 


praiſe to a perſon than his due: including in it t 

commendation. of his - virtues and excellencies, and an en- 
tire neglect of his defects. * With titles blown. from adu- 
4 lation,” SHaxes>. Hen. V. A very high compliment. 
The time of that exalted adulation.” — AREND. ' 

ADULA”TOR, S. (Lat. from adu/or, Lat. to flatter) a 
| Ratterer; one who pays a higher compliment to another 
than he deſerves; one who praiſes the excellencies of ano- 
"up ng endeavours to gain his favour by pratfing all that 

e 

A'DULATORY, . (adulaterius, Lat.) in a flattering or 
complimental manner. | 

ADU'LT. part. (of adaitzs, part. of adole/co, to grow 
Se.) grown up; anved to the age of diſcretion. 

* their adult age, than in their minority.“ Decay of —4 

ADñʒ CLT, S. (e Abr, adj.) one who is arrived at the in- 
terraediate age between infancy and manhood. Children, 
7 v-holc bones are more pliable and ſoft than thoſe of adults.” 

HAKESP. 

ADU LTNESS, 8. (from adult, and neſi of NS, Goth. fig- 
nifying ablation) the ſtate between childhood and man- 
hood. See ADOLESCENCE. 

To ADU'L'FER, v. 4. (adulterer, Fr. adiltero, Lat.) to be 
guilty of the fin of adultery. 4 He adulters ſtill.“ Bev. 

Hs. 1 word now oblolcte. [ ; 

ADU LIERANT, part. (adidlterant, Lat.) the perſon which 
is guilty of adukcry; or thing which debaſes by admax- 
ture. 

To ADU'/LTERATE, v. a. (adultarer, Fr. adulieru, Lat.) 
to violate the bed of a married perſon by untawfal know - 
bedge; + ©, 4dulterater howly wich thine uncle John.” 
SHAKESP. K. John. To corrupt or debaſe by ſome foreign 
mixture; 4 To adulterate them with ſalt petre. Boys. 
To ſpoil by incorporating forcign words. The perſent 
u ar has ſuadulterated our tongue.” Spectator. 

AbULTK RATED, (ſee To ADvuLTERATE) flowin from, 


or owing to the crime of adultery. © I am d with 
an adulfrate blot.” SANT. Counterfent, though re- 
ſ-mbling. in appegrance, yet inferior in value. The 


N: — of ndulterate wars. Dec. of Piety. | 

ADU L'{ERATENESS, S. (from adilterate, and of NS. 
Seth. rhhing aa ablrack quality). the quality, or ſtate of 
being adulicraic, counterſeit. 

ADUL. ERA EION, S. (adulttratio, Lat.) The a of cor- 
rupting by a foreign. mixture z or cndeavouring to make 


„% We 


| 


A D U 


things paſs for more than their intriake value, by its reſem- 
Ft to ſomething better. To make the compound paſs 
« for the rich ſimple metal, is an adulteration, or counter- 
« feiting,” Bac. Nat. H. A thing which is debaſed, or 
in a debaſed ſtate. Such tranſlations are like the er 
„ ration Of the nobleſt wines.” FELTox's Claſl. 


ADU/LTERER, S. (adulter, Lat. ) the perſon guilty of lying 


with his neighbour's wife. “ W hozemongers aud au 

terer God ſhalljudge.” Heb. xii. 14. 

ADU'LTERESS, S. (from adulter, and %, Fr. termination, 
ſigniſying a female, from ix Lat. denoting the ſame). a wo- 
man guilty of the crime of violating her huſband's. bed, by 
lying with another man. The Spartan lady replied, when 

, © aiked, What was the 8 for adulterefes ? There 
” are no ſuch things . Governm. of the Tongue. : 

ADU'LTERIN 12 vo — erine, Fr. of adulterinus, Lat. ) ir in 
common law, a c in adultery. 

ADU'LTEROUS, adj. (cem adulter, and the Latin termi- 
nation %, which nifies a vitious quality) guilty of adal- 
try. Such is the way of an adu/tereus woman.” Prov. 
XXX. 20. Baſe and corrupted ; idolatrous; the Jews being in 
2 language under tobe under a contract with the 

not unlike that of matrimony. An adulterous ge- 
2 — ſeeketh a ſign.” Matt. xii. 39. 

ADULTERY, S. (aduitirium, Lat.) in its primary ignifica- 
tion, the crime of being falſe to the marriage bed. Whoſo 
% committeth adultery lacketh underſtanding.” Prov. vi. 32. 
Figuratively, — „ Commutted adultery with ** 
and with ſtocks.“ Jerem. iii. 9. 

ADU/MBRANT, gart. (from — Lat.) affording”: 2 
ſlight reſemblance. Wants authority. 


To ADU'MBRATE, v. a. (adumbro, of ad and. umbra, Lat. 


a ſhadow) to ſhadow to give a ſlight reſemblance, or faint - 
likeneſs, alluding to that of ſhadows. with reſpect to the bo- 
dies by which they are form d. Heaven — is adumn- 
* brated by all thoſe excellencies, which can eudear.“ Dec. 
of Piety. 


ADUMBRA'/TION,S: (fromadunbratc)the actof giving a ſſight 


repreſentation, or inuſtration-. To make ſome adumbration 
of that we mean.” Bac. Nat. Hiſt. An imperfect reſem- 
blance, like that of a ſhadow ; At beſt a moſt confuſed 
% adumbration.” GELANVILLE. A faint glimmermg, a 
diſtant and confuſed likeneſs. <* Some adwnbration the 
e ratioaal nature.” Harzs's Orig. In heraldry, when any 
2 in a coat is ſo obſcured, that nothing but the bare _ 
os outline is viſible. 


| AD'VOCATE, S. (advocitas, Lat. ] in the —.— import of 


the word, one who has the pleading or mana ut of the 
cauſe ; in a more conſined ſenſe, the patron „Of the 
<« greas'd advocate that grinds the poor.” 8 One who 


vindicates, or anſwers objeftions' made againſt any tenet, or 
action. That cauſe ſeems commonly the better, that has 
« the better advocate.” TEMPLE. This term is, in feripture, 
applied in both the ſirſt ſenſes to Chriſt. We have an 44. 
„ cGocate with the Father.” 1 John, i ii. 1. Uſed with the 
particle for, before the perſon or thing, for which the plea is 
uſed. © Advocates for folly.” Pops. Lord advocate, one 
of the officers of ſtate in Scotland, who gives his advice in 
all caſes about making or executing laws, defends the king's 
rights in all public meetings, proſecutes all capital crimes 
before the juſticiary ; concurs in all purſuits, wherein the 
king has intereſt ; and is at liberty to 2 all cauſes, unleſs 
when acting as an ordinary lord of ſeſſions, in which caſe he 
can plead only the king's. Advocate, in church hiſtory, a 
perſon appointed to defend the rights of a church or reb- 
ious houſe, 
VOC'ATION, 8. (from agvecate) the office of an advo- 
cate. © My adwocation is not now in tune.” OTHEL, 
 ADVOLAN TION, S. (advolatum, ſupine of adele, from 4 
er and volo, to fly) the act of flying to. Without autho- 


 ADVOLU'TION, 8. (advelitio, Lat.) the act of rolling to. 
Wants authority. 

ADVOU'TRY, 8. (avoutrie, Fr.) adultery. © A marriage 
=. compounded between-an adveatry and a rape.” Bac. 


1 WVOWE“, 8. (ad vou, Or avout, Fr. from avouir, Fr. to 


| Ts. AD 


„ 


con ſe ſo) he that has the right of advowſon. 
D WSON, or ADVO'WSEN, 8. (fee Apvow) 2 
right to preſent to a benefice, in the common law, becauſe 
' thoſe who had obtained the right of preſenting to a living, 
were generally great benefactors to it. CowBLL. 
URE, v. V. u. (adiro, Lat.) to confume by fire, to 
burn up. Such a degree of heat, which doth mellow and 
* not dure. Bac. Nat. Hil. 
ADU'ST, part. (adiſtus, Lat. from adus TEA up. 3 
ed, and * rendered brittle. Such a heat as will 
cs nat 
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40 r the body ad, or fragile?” Bac. Able to 
— ane Je 8 A. Lybian air aduft.” In me- 
dicine, and philoſophy, thoſe, humours and that halut of bo- 
dy which ariſes from a fermentation, of choler and bile . and 
betolen warmth of temper, choleric. The fame adu/? 
t complexion.” PoPB. , | 


ADU'STED, part. (rg adi) burnt, or ſet on fire. « Can- 


« coted-and adufte 


. Loſt. | 
bates or temper. «c They Are but ſpirits of aduſfted choler.” 


HowEL. i | 
DU STABLE, adj. (from aduſt) that which may be burnt or 
| ſcorched u ö 


AD Z, 8. 


ADU'ST 53 S. (from ad) the act of burning up, or dry- 


ing. © Ihe heat continuing its adu/tion,” ARVEY. 
Applied to the blood, is the evaporating its moſt ſubtle par- 
ticles by heat, and 1 groſſer, as half parched. In 
phyſic, an inflammation about the brain and its membranes, 
attended with a hollowneſs in the eyes, a pale colour, and a 
dryneſs of the body. | | 

e, ADDICE. 


o- 


E, a digthongue, wherein the ſound of the 4 is very obſcure, 


uſed by the Romans and Saxons, but ſeems now quite out of 
uſe among modern writers, being changed for the ſimple e, 
as in equator, equinoctial and even in Eneas. 


EA CA, S. (from acus) a ſolemn feaſt, celebrated at gina, 


in honour of ZEachus their king; who, on account of his 
impartial diſtribution of juſtice to his ſubjects, is ſuppoſed, 
by the antients, to be, conſtituted one of the judges in the 
world of ſpirits. 


ZXZCHMALOTA'RCHIA, or ACHM'OLOTARCH, 8. 


GN 4x07 „Hichnülotarchos, Gr. from aaxpn, a fight, and 
= a — ) in hiſtory, the chief or leader, choſen by 
the Jews to govern them in the Babyloniſh capuvity, when 
they refuſed to follow Zorobabel ; called by them 7151 WR 
Rab Galuth, Heb. from WR" Rob, Heb. Chald. and Syr. 
or 227 rail. Arab. a prince, or chief, and 1194. galu1hb Heb. 
captivity, i. 6. the chief of the captivity. 


E DES, S. (Lat.) in Roman antiquity, a chapel, diſtinguiſhed 


from a temple, on account of its not being conſecrated. 


E DILE, S. (of dt, Lat. 2 temple) a Roman magiſtrate, 


* 


deriving their name from their being ſurveyors of the buildings, 
both public and private; ſuch as baths, aquæducts, bridges 


and roads, in which reſpect they reſembled the city ſurvey- 
_ ors: they inſpected the weights and meaſures, like our queſt- 


. 


men; took cognizance of diforderly houſes, like our con- 
ſtables and juſtices, of the pence ; reviſed all plays before 
their being exhibited, like our lord chamberlain; had the 


care of the acts of the ſenate, and the examination of all 


books, which were intended for publication. 6 
Z'GILOPS, S. (e gil, Gr. a goat's eye, from ares, 


- 


Gr. a goat and , ih, an eye, that animal being ſuppoſed to 
be very ſubject to this diforger) in medicine, a tumou or ul- 
cer in the great angle, or corner of the eye, either with, or 


Without au inflammation. Before the tumour becomes ul- 


* 
. 


cerous, it is named anchilops; and after its has ſeized on 
the lachrymal paſſage, fiſtula lachrymalis. When attended 
with an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to be owing to an 
abundance of blood; if without, from a viſcous pituitous 
humour thrown on this part If neglected it burſts and turns 
into a fiſtula, which cats into the bone. 


A'GIPAN, S. (from ares, aiges, Gr. a goat, and Pan) a 


and the lower painted with a fiſh's tail, 
monſter, —— 


term applied to Pan and — ſatyrs, who are ſuppoſcd 


not to have a human face, like the Sylvans, but that of a 
goat ; the upper part of their body reſembling that animal, 
Not unlike the 
ted on ſome medals of Auguitus, called, by 
the antiquaries, Capricornus. | 


- 


GIs, S. (from ary, aigos, Gr. a goat) in mythology, 


the name given to the ſhield or buckler of Jupiter, or 
Pallas. It derives its name from Jupiter's covering his 
ſhield with the ſkin of the t amalthea, which he is re- 
rted to have ſacked. This buckler he afterwards gave to 
merva, whole ſhield is called by this name. 


£A'GLOGUE, 8. (from ag, aigos, Gr. a goat, and Avyoc, 


AGYPTIAC 


l6gos, a diſcourſe) a ſpecies of porty, wherein ruſties are in- 
troduced as the actors. In its primary ſignification, it ſigni- 
ſied a dialogue in verſe, between Goat-herds: from Theo- 
entus the author of this ſpecies of poetry, having introduced 
thofe characters therein ; but new it goes by the denomana- 


tion ofa paſtoral, or poem wherein the perſons are ſhepherds; - 


from the M_—_— a ſhep-herd. , | 
(Lat. Egyptian, ſo called from its black co- 
lour, in alluſion to that ot the Egypuans). in pharmacy, an 


aintment, originally aſcribed to Meſue, compounded of vine- 


Bar, vepdigreaſe, and honey, boiled to a conſiſtence. The 


they reduce d- TO blackeſt grain,” 
Warm, with re{pe& to the humours of the. 


ARA, S. (Lat. of uncertain etymology. 


AER 


ſcum is called mel Ric, or Agyptian;honey. It is 


an admirable detergent, proper to keep down fungous c 
creſcencies, but ſhould be lowered according to the circum- 
ſtances of te caſe, for fear of it coroding tod much. 


b EL, E“ AL, or AL, Sax. of all, or A, Goth. all: in com- 


poſition, uſed as a prefix, it denotes the exce(s of the ſub- 


ject or ſubſtantive to which it is joined ; and, generally; 


ſigni ies excellence, plenitude, and perfection; thus /Elwin 
is a compleat, or a. very great conqucror; Albert from 
Sax. al and breicht bright, perfectly ie Aldred from 
al and dred, Sax. perfectly revered. Alfred from Al Sax. 
all, and fred, peace; perfectly pcaccful. Almighty, from 
Al and mightig, indued with perfect, irrefiſtible, aud infinite 


Wer, 


ALF, Sax. pronounced and written in different dialects, 


ulf, welph, hulp, and helf, implies help or aſſiſtance, and was 

uſed by our Saxon. anceſtors as a prefix to their proper names ; 

as Elfwin, is victorious; AElfwold, on auxiliary governor; 

22 from , and gifan, Sax. to give, one who gives 
iſtance. 


. ANTVGMA, S. (awryuc, ainigma, Gr. from aux, ainos, Gr. an 
obſcure ſpeech) a propoſition put in, obſcure, and often, con- 


tradiQtory terms, in order to exerciſe the ſagacity of a perſon; 
or an obſcure deſcription of a thing, delivered in ſuch terms 
as render the explication difficult, and the meaning not in- 
telligible at firſt fight. The eaſtern nations ſeem to have af- 
fected this "om of writing very much; an example of it 
may be found in Judg. xiv. 12. and its definition by oh 
ours as being a witty, artful, abſtruſe deſcription, may not be 
very improper, if it be allowed to be, according to Mr. Ad. 
diſon, a ſpecies of falſe wit, and rather the ſport of the under- 
landing, than the dictate of wiſdom, 5 | | 


A'OLUS.. S. (from elet, in mythology, the God of wind) 


the name of a ventilator, or a machine uſed to extract foul 
air out of rooms, called Tidd's Aolus, from the inventor. 


ZE'OLIPILE, S. (Aw; Hat, /Eotus's Gates, from Anz: 


Aiclus, olus, the God of winds, and Twas pulat gates) an 
hydraulic inſtrument, conſiſting of a hollow copper ball, with 
a lender neck or pipe, having a ſmall orifice; which being 
filled with water, and very much heated by fire, will afford 
a vapour, Which iſſues out with a prodigious violence and 
noiſe, The ftronger the fire, the more violent will be the 
force of the ſteam, til the water. is entirely evaporated. It 
is filled by heating it red hot, and holding the pipe under 
water, which will aſcend by the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere. 


EN, S. (wy, Gr. aiene, an age) litterally duration; but 


by ſaome antient heretics, which are ſuppoſed to follow Si- 
mon Magus, was applied to the divine ideas, which they 
realiſed or conſidered as diſtinct beings from the Deity, pro- 
duced by him, both male and female, and compoſing his e- 
ſence, when formed. into one aſſemblage or union. Valen- 
tinus refined on this hereſy very much, and produced a ge- 
nealogy of theſe ons, to the number of thirty, As a fpeci- 
men ot his abilities, we-ſhall add, that he calls the firlt and 
moſt perfect INygoww, Prüca, i. e. pre- exiſtent, or Bubeg, Burbos, 
depth; this Puthos continued a long-time with Ln, 
Sige or filence, and with het produced Nervs, Nous, or under- 
ſtanding, and Amnteiz, 4/ctbeia, truth, her fiſter; Nous begat 
two ons, Ae, word, and Zn, life; who begat two 
others, Avbewros Anthropes, man, and Ex vi, Ecclefia; 
church. And theſe eight ons produced all the reſt. 
| Sepulveda ſup- 
poſes it to be compoſed of the abbreviature, A. ER. A. an- 
mus etat. Augufti : occaſioned by the Spaniards beginning 
their computation from the time they were ſubjet to Au- 
guſtus. Voſſius is of the ſame opinion. Iſidore derives it from 
era, the plural of t, or the tribute money with which Au- 
guſtus taxed the world: Scaliger from , uſed for an article 
or Item, in an account: Chriſtmannus from arach, Arab. 
to compute: and Voſhus ſuppoſes it to be the fame as Fe- 
ira, from Heger, a foreigner, a title given to Herod by the 
Jews) in chornology, a fixed point of time from which any 
computation commences or begins. 


ZERA'RIUM, S. (Lat. from 45 copper, which was the only 


money in uſe till the 485th year oi Rome) the public trea- 
ſary of the Roman ſtate, like our bank, or exchequer; it 
was erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by yearly 
voluntary contributions, and guarded hy three of the empe- 
ror's life-guards, ſtiled profet! aerarii. | 


AE'RIAL, adj. (azrius, Lat.) conſiſting of air. . Vege- 


„ and flies.“ Lacks. 


Aerial ſpire,” Pullxirs. 


% tables abound more with aerial particles.“ AR Burn. 
Produced by the air. Aerial honey.“ DR YD. Inhabit- 
ing the air. Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds 
Placed in the air; lofty ; high, 


AERIAL 


AE T 


AE RIAL. PERSPECTIVE, the art of giving a proper dimi- 
nution to the ſhades and light of colours, and fize of objects 
in proportion to the ſuppoſed diſtance of the object from 
the eye. It is founded on this principle, that the rays 
emitted from an obje& to the eye, are weaker in —_ 
to the length of the column of air through which they 


8. 

| alias, S. (acrlam from Aerius) a religious ſeft in the 
fourth century, who denved their name | 
founder. Their tenets reſembled thoſe of the Anans with 
reſpe& to the Trinity; beſides which they held that prie/ 
and biſhop were ſynonimous terms, and denoted but one or- 
der and dignity. Aerius built his doctrine on ſome paſſages 
in St. Paul's Epiſtles, particularly on that of 1 Lim. ix. 14. 
where the apoſtle exhorts, ** Not to negle& the gift he 
« had received by the laying on of the the hands of the 
« greſbytery. On which be obſerves, that there is no 
mention of biſhops ; and that it is evident, that 'Timothy 
was ordained by the „yr * alone. To this Epiphanius 
replies, Her. 75, That the word includes both biſhops and 

rieſts, or the whole aſſembly of ecclefiaſtics. 

AERIE, S. (airie, Fr.) a neit appropriated to hawks and 
other birds of prey. | 78 

AERO LOG, S. (a atr, Gr. air, and xoſ®- liger, Gr. a 
diſcourſe) a diſco 


air. 
A'EROMANCY, S. (from ang aer, Gr. air, and Harris, 
divination) the art of divining or foretelling by the 


air. 

AERO METRV, 8. (from ans, aer, Gr. air, and were, 
metres, Gr. to meaſure) the art of meaſuring the air, com- 
prehending the laws of motion, gravitation, preſſion, elaſti- 
city, rare! Gion, condenſation, &c. Inſt of this term 
modern writers ſubſtitute P RUMATICSG. 

AERO/SCOPY, S. (ang aer, Gr. air, and oxoww, ftopeo, to 
look into) the obſervation of the air. 

A'ERY, 8. See AIRIE. —— 4 ; 

ZRUGINOUS, adj. (from aerugo) reſembling or belonging 
to the ruſt of copper. Applied to colour; it is by ſome de- 
ſcribed as à green, and by others as a brown. 

ZRU'GOS, S. (Lat.) ruſt, particularly that of copper ; verdi- 


E. * Wu * 

* Serum. (Lat. burnt or calcined copper) in chemiſtry, 
made of thin plates of —. put into a crucible, with alter- 
nate layers of ſulphur and falt, and continued on a hot 
charcoal fire, till the ſulphur is conſumed. It is very deter- 
five, and uſed for eating off proud fleſh. 

ZSCHYNO'MENOUS, part. (ay vroper®- aiſchunomenss, 
aſhamed ; this plant ſhrinking as it affected with that paſ- 
fion at the approach) in botany, applied to thoſe plants 
called Senſitive. 8 

ZSTIMA'TIO CAPITIS, (Lat. the eſtimation, or value ſet 
upon a perſon's head) a fine antiently ordained to be paid 
for offences according to the quality of the complainants : 
They were ſettled by king Athelſtan, and the eſtimation 
on the king's head was 30,000 thrymſz ; of an archbiſhop 
or 5 15c00 ; of a biſhop or ſenator, 8000; of a prieſt 
or 


hane 2000. Ord. k. Athelſt. Leg. Hen. I. Creſſy Ch. 


Hiſt. fol. 834. 3. Hence we may be able to under- 
ſand * 2 of the old proverb, that, A buſhel of 
« March duſt is worth a king's ranſom ” 

AE/STIVAL, adj. (aeftas, Lat. ſummer) in geography, be- 


longing to the Summer iſlan 1 11 

/'STUARY, S. (aeftuarium, Lat.) in y, an arm 
30 (oof & land. In phar- 
See VaAroum and Barn. 


of the fea, 2 a good way into 
: (abze Gr. from alben to burn or flame, 


„a vapour 
AE'THER, 
Anaxzgoras ſuppoſing it to be of the nature of fire) in 
phyſics, a thin, ſubtile matter, finer and rarer than arr, 
commencing from the limits of our atmoſphere, and ex- 
through all the regions of ſpace. Sir Iſaac Newton 


obſerves, that heat is communicated through a vacuum, al- | 


moſt as readily as through air; but as that could not be 
without ſome interjacent body, to a& as a medium, this body 
muſt be ſubtile enough to penetrate the pores of glaſs, and 
may be ſuppoſed to penetrate thoſe of all other bodies, and 
conſequently to be diffuſed through all the parts of ſpace. 
The exiſtence of this ætherial medium being thus ſettled, 
the author proceeds to its properties inferring it to be more 
rare, fluid, active, and elaſtic, than air; and the cauſe of 
vitation, of the claſticity of the air and the nervous fi- 
Eres ; of the emiſſion, refraction, reflexion, and other phæ- 
nomena of light ; of ſenſation, muſcular motion, &C. and 
that it is the primum mobile, or firſt ſource and ſpring of 
all phyſical action in the modern ſyſtem. Des Cartes's ſub- 


tile mater, which is ſuppoſed to pervade, to fill up all the 


m Aerius their 


ron 


on the nature and properties of the 


1 


% 


| 


| 


dus of calamitous object; to be faghted-; or afraid. . Hal 


ETHER or 


4 
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yacuities of bodies and make an abſolute plenum in na- 
ture; is exploded from conſidering the celeſtial ſpaces 
as void of all ſenſible reſiſlance; but as- the reſiſtance of 
bodies is in proportion to their denſity, if the beavens 
were adequarly filled with this matter, how ſubtile ſoever, 
they would refiſt the motions of planets and comets much 
more than quickfilver or gold. 

LANTS, in botany, ſee ATrenrar. 

ATHE/RIAL, adj. (zatherius, Lat.) ſomething which be- 
longs to; or partakes of the nature of zther. _#therin! 
ſpace, or region, 1s that ſpace in the heavens, where the 
pure unmixed ther is ſuppoſed to be found; and, figura- 
tively, is uſed- for heavenly. _£therial oil, in chymi 
named likewiſe eſſential; is a fine ſubtile, eſſential oil, ap- 
N nearly to the nature of a ſpirit. Ihe pure liquor, 
which riſes next after the ſpirit, in diſtilling turpentine, is 
termed the ætherial oil of turpentine. 

2" THIOPS-MINERAL, 8. (compound word; it derives its 
name from its colour, which is black, and ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble the complexion of the Æthiopians) in pharmacy, a 

reparation of equal quantities of quickfilver, and flour of 
imſtone, ground in a ſtone or iron mortar, till they be- 
come black, and no particles of quickfilver remain viſible. 
It 1s preſcribed as an ointment in the itch, and other cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

AE“ TIANs, S. (Aetiani, Lat.) in church hiſtory, a ſe& of 
Arians, deriving their name from Aetius their founder ; who 
lived in the fourth century, and was named the atheiſt. 
They held that the Son and Holy Ghoft, are in all things 
different and unlike the Father. ä 

ATIO'LOGY, S. (A, Aitioligia, Gr. from ama, 
aitia, Gr. a cauſe, and ys, logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) in me- 
dicine, a diſcourſe, explaing the cauſes of a diſeaſe. ** The 
* ztiology of the Hydrophobia.” Cyans. * 

ETT TES, S. (of aro, actos, Gr. an eagle, from the vu 
opinion of its being found in an eagle's neſt) an oval incruſ- 
tated ſtone of a dark ruſſet colour, hollow within, and in- 
cluding another ſtone, Which on ſhaking it, rattles; near 
Trevoux in France, they are ſo abundant, - bas one can ſcarce- 
dig to the depth of two feet, without finding conſiderable 
beds of them. The virtues aſcribed to it by Galen and 
Pliny, may be eſteemed as vulgar errors, founded on ſuper- 


ſtition. 


TNA, S. (from ab ait hne, of alben aithein, Gr. to burn, or 


Na athuna, a furnace) a burning mountain, the higheſt 
of any in Sicily. The inhabitants call it Monte Gibello, or by 
contraction, Mon-Gibello, i. e. the Mount of Mounts; for 
the Saracens, when maſters of Sicily, called it Gihe/; pro- 
nounced by the Germans Gebel, or Gigſel, the ſummit of 
a hill, ſo that the name Monte Italian for a mount, ſeems 
when joined to the Saracen, to denote both the t im- 
preſſion its ravages made on their minds, and likewiſe to 
ſhew, that, in ng a compound of two words 1 
different languages, which imply the ſame thing, th 
were not very nice in their obſeriation of anal Its aſ- 
cent from Catanea is zo, ooo paces, but 6n the fide next 
Randazzo only 20,000; its circumference, at the bottom, 
is about 100,000; it is of a circular form, and terminates 
in a peak, reſembling a ſugar-loaf. The bottom is planted 
with corn and ſugar-cane, the middle with woods, 
olive-trees, and vines, and the top is covered with ſhow 
al = year, Its moſt remarkable erruptions are thoſe 
of 1169, 1329, 1408, 1444, 1447, 1536, 1537, 1854. 
1669, 1693, and its laſt ho | Ps, — Fig | 
Sometimes, as in 1536, 1537, ard 1669, a dreadful ſtream 
of fire iſſues from it, like that of Veſuvius. The prodigious 
quantity of burning matter ejected, and the earthquakes at- 
tending its eruptions, have * occaſioned terrible devaſtation 
and calamities. During that of 1693, fifteen or ſixteen 
towns, eighteen eſtates, with men and cattle, beſides vil- 
lages and 93000 ſouls, were deſtroyed. | 
AFA'R, adv. (of a expletive, and far of fror, or frorran 
Sax. from faran, Sax to go, frre, Hl. and var and verre, 
Belg.) at a diſtance. * in ſtronds afar remote.” SUAK ESH. 
Joined with of}, ata great diſtance, . Seeing a fig-tree afar 
6c off.” Mat. xi. 13. Figuratively, foreign or ſtrange, in 
oppoſition to one's native country, Diſtance, in oppoſition 
to intimate friendſhip. © The - promiſe is to all that is 
* afar of” Acts ii. 39. © Preached-peace to you which 
„ were afar ' of.” Eph, ii. 17. Length or diſtance of time. 
Thou underſtandeſt my thoughts afar o. Plal. cxxxix. 
2. Sometimes ufed with en. * She bringeth her food 
een afar.” Prov. xxxi. 14. | 5.2. hos 
AFE"ARED, part. (from fear) to be firuck with apprehenſions 
at the proſpeR of ſome approaching evil, or ſo ne miſchiev- 


„ art 


A F F 


art chou not horribly afrald.” Su. Hen. IV. Uſed 5 


particle of before the object. He looks rr 


with the This word is now 


« of himſelf.” PzacnuM. 


son. 

A ER, 1 (Lat.) the Guth weſt wind. Notus and Aer, 
« black with thund'rous clouds.“ Par. Loft. 

A'FER, Douirtus, a famous orator of Niſmes under Tibe- 
rius and the three following - emperors. He made himſelf 
known by his oration again Clandia Pulchra, and in gain- 
ing of that cauſe, was looked on as one of the firſt orators, 
and much eſteemed by Tiberius. The s favour 

| brought him into ſo much requeſt, that he was feldom 
without being employed in behalf of ſome accuſed perſon ; 

and is ſuppoſed to have acquired more fame by his elo- 
quence than his honeſty. Quintilian was a conſtant follower 
of him when young; and ſays, that his orations were en- 
Lvened with a great many repartees, and abounded in face- 
tiouſneſs. The emperor Caligula himſelf being his antago- 

*xiſt, our orator inſtead of 'defending himſelf by a formal 
vindication, only repeated that prince's plea ; and falhng 
on his knees, begged his pardon, r the ſame 
time, that he dreaded his eloquence more his ar ger; 
this compliment ſo pleaſed the emperor, that he not only 
gave him his pardon, but hkewiſe raiſed him to the con- 
{ulſhip. 

AFF ABULITY, S. (affabilite, Fr. affabilitas, Lat.) a qua- 
ty which renders a perſon eaſy to be ſpoken to; including 
modeſty, good-nature, and condeſcenſion; generally ap- 
plied to ſuperiours. Of a moſt lowing courteſy and af- 
«  fability to all men.” CLAA END. 

A'FFABLE verbal adj. (affable,” F. affabilis, L.) caſily to be 
ſpoken to, on account of complaiſance, nature, and 
condecenſion. He was affable and both well and fair 
© ſpoken.” Bacon. Applied to external appearance; fa- 
vourable ; inviting addrefs. * With a ſerene and afab/e 
« countenance.” 'TATLER. | 

AF'FABLENESS, S. (from aß le and nf, of NS Goth. 
importing quality) courteouſneſs ; civil, and complaiſant 
behaviour. See APFABILITY. 

AF'FABLY, adv. (from affable and ly of lic, Sax. denoting 
manner) in an affable, courteous, and complaiſant man- 


ner. 

A'FFABROUS, adj. (affabre, Fr. affabr?, Lat.) executed 
with ſkill, neatneſs, and in a workman like manner. Wants 
authority. ; : 

AFFABULA'TION, S. (afabulatio, Lat.) the moral of a 
fable. Wants authority. 

AFFA'IR,'S. (affaire, Fr.) ſomething done, or, to be done. 
Employment. I was not born for courts or great affairs.” 
Porz. The concerns and tranſactions of a nation. St. 
« John's {kill in ſtate affairs.“ SWIFT. Circumſtances, or 
the condition of a perſon. © His affairs are in very bad 
« order.” Buſineſs. <4 He neglects his own affairs.” In 
a ludicrous ſenſe, joined with little, an intri He 
« had a /izile affair, with miſs This ſeems to be 
borrowed from the French, i/ awoit une petite affaire. 

To AFFE/AR, v. . (from affier, Fr.) in law, to confirm, 
eſtabliſh, and ſupport. ** His title is affeared.” ShAk Es. 
Now obſolete. | 

AFFE'CT, S. (affe#us, Lat.) that which effects or cauſes any 
ſenſation. Affection. The afe&#s and paſſions of the 
% heart.” Bacox. Quality, or effect: . Some other f- 
toms or ce, joined to it.” This word is now obſolete, 
and is changed for affection. 

To AFFE/CT, v. a. 

of aficio, Lat.) to produce an effect, to cauſe, uſed with 
the particle 4vizh. Aged the earth with cold.” MIL r. 
Lo act upon. Reciprocally ae each other.” BenTLey. 
To influence. Theſe qualities relate to, and a the actions 
*« of men.“ To excite, ſtir up, or work . the paſſions. 
Very much affected with the idea.” To aim at, to en- 
deavour aſter, applied to perſons. This proud man ae. 
imperial ſway.” Dx VD. To have a tendency to aſſume; 
to tend to, „ The drops of every fluid afe# a round 
" e Newrog's Opt. To be fond of, or long for. 
Io tell us women what we moſt afe#.” Davp. To 
aſſume a character not real, or natural; and to ſupport it 
in an aukward manner: * Spenſer, in affeFing the an- 
«« cients, writ no language.” B. Joxson. In law, to 

; Charge, brand, or convict a perſon of ſomething criminal. 
If her parents ſhall become inſolvent ſhe ſhall have ali- 
** mony, unlefs you can a them with fraud.“ 

AFFEC TATTION, S. (afs2atio, Lat.) an artful, 6r hypo- 
critical aſſuming of a character, or appearance, which is 


not our own, and to which we have no claim. An af- 
No. VI. | 


* 


olete, - 
Sedby being perhaps the laſt author in which it occurs. 


(affedter, Fr. of affetum, ſu ine of 


1 


| - 


AFF 
% fackation to love the pleaſure of ſolitude.” Spect. No. 


264. | 
AFFECTED, part. (at Tus. See ArricT) having the af- 


fections excited. Io be peculiarly fond of, with the par- 
ticle ro. The model they ſeemed afe ded to in their di- 
«« reQtory,” CLAREND. Diſpoſed, with the word dl. No 
*« marvel then if he were / affe&ed.” Perſonated, and 
appearing unnatural. *©* Theſe antic, Hſping, and 2 ec 
«« phantaſies.” Rom. and Juliet. Applied to perſons full 
of affectation. An affefed lady.“ ſou xs. | 

AFFE/CTEDLY, adv. (from affected and ly of lic, Sax. de- 

- noting manner) in a manner, which has more of appea - 
rance than reality; pretendedly. You are neither natu- 
rally or affe&edly ignorant.“ Sir r. 

AFFE'CTEDNESS; S: (from afe#rd and ne, of NS Goth. 
implying a quality conſidered. in the abſtract) the quality 
of aſſuming an unnatual or falſe appearance. Diſtinguiſhed 
from h iſy by its object, that being religion and this 

. , deur, learning, Sc. | 
FE'CTION, S. (afe&4ion, Fr. alfectio, Lat.) ſtate of being 

affected, or wrought upon by any cauſe. ** Cannot con- 

A tain thier urine for afe#ion.” Merch. of Venice. Paſ- 
ſions in general. Zeal ought to be compoſed of the 
«* higheſt degroes of pious afe&#ions.” Sprar. Love, 
fondneſs, regard, or 2 often uſed with the particle 
to or towards. our affetion towards any of theſe 
*« princely ſuitors.” Merch. of Ven: Tangled in er- 
% tion to a creature.” SUAK EST. Hen. VIII. Mutral 
% Affection and good correfpondence.” CoLLitrx. Zeal ; 
a deſire of obtaining. Set your affeiexs on things 
« above.” Col. Ui. 2. In painting, the repreſentation of 
any paſſion, whereby they appear to be animated, and 
{well to the ſight. In logic, an attribute peculiar to ſome 
ſubje&, and arifng from the very idea or eſtence of it; 
ſtiled by the ſchoolmen, proprium guarto modo, Affections or 
body, in phyſics, are certain modifications, occaſioned by 
motion ; y are divided into primary, or fecondary ; the 
primary are ſuch as ariſe from the idea of matter, as quan- 
tity and figure; or from that of form, as quality and power, 
or from both, as motion, place, and time. Secondary or 
derivative, affections are thoſe that ariſe from the primary, 
as diviſibility, continuity, &c. from quantity ; regularity, 
and its contrary, from figure; health, ſtrength, c. from 
quality. In medicine, it implies a morbid, or preternatu- 
ral ſtate of the body or ſome of its parts. An hypochon- 
« driacal affe#ior.” CHAuB. ND 

AFFE/CTIONATE, a. (afefione, Fr.) zealous, or a 
ſtrong and longing defire ; wum; In their love to God, 
and defire to pleaſe him, men can never be tho affectionate.” 
« SpRAT. Strongly inclined, or diſpoſed to; uſed with 
the particle o. Being affefionate of old o the war 
« with France.” Bac. Hen. VH. Fond; tender, with all 
the glowings of paternal love. They fly afeficnate, and 
« undefiring bear — The mpſt delicious morſel to their 
« young.” TroMson, © When we reflect on all thi« 
« affetionate care of Providence for our happineſs,” 
Roo ERS. b 

AFFE'CTIONATELY, av. (from afe&#ionate and iy of lic 
Sax. ſignifying like, or mannet) in an affectionate, fon- 
der, endearing, and benevolent manner. 

AFEE'CTIONATENESS, S. (from affe&tionate and nc of 
NS Goth. implying abſtraction) the yu or ſtate of exer- 

ciſing the ſocial, beneyolent, kind, and endearing paſ- 
ſions. 

AFFE/CTIONED, adj. (from affe&#ion) full of affectation, 
conceited, affected. An afe&ioned aſs that cons ftate 
without book.” SuAKESsT. Twelfth Night. Exerciſing 
the paſſions in a general ſenſe. ** Be Mectioned one 
„ to another.“ Rom xii. 10. 

AFFE/CTIOUSLY, av. (from afe#) in an affecting manner, 
in a manner that mult excite the ſofter paſſions. Wonts au- 
thority. | 

AFFE/CTIVE, adj. (from ac) that which acts upon, or 
excites a diſagreeable or painful ſenſation. Ungrateful or 
« affetive ſentiments.” Rocrrs. 

AFFECTUO'SITY, S. (from afetuons) paſſionateneſs. Wants 
authority. : 

AFFE? CTVOUS, adj. (from ae) full of paſſion; animated; 
or able to excite the paſſions, ** An affe&uots ſpeceh.” A 
word of no uſe. 

To AFFE/RE, v. a. (afier, Fr.) in law, to confirm. 

AFFE/RORS, or AFFEE'RORS, (affirewr, F.) in law, perſons 
appointed, to tax, aſſeſs, and confirm, ſuch fines as are ſet in 

rior courts; in court leets to ſettle the fines of thoſe that 

are guilty of faults, which have no expreſs penalty aſſigned by 
ſtatute; in courts baron to moderate amerciaments : they are 
1 to 


AFF 


. _ to affirmon oath what "they ink enghtophalaliifcd 
upon offenders. 25 Ed. III. c. 7. 9 H. III. c. 14. f 
AFFETUO'/SO, adj. (Ital. tender or — in muſic, im- 

plies that the ſtrain or air ſhould be played w, and in ſuch 
a manner, as to melt and touch with pity. eit 
AFFIVANCE, S. (affance, Fr. from affier) to confirm one's 
own by plighting of faith ; N 6 ay es | nar 
my happineſs begun.” Fairy Queen. Figuratively, 
wal” on p< 27 wider, the effect of the mutual vows, per- 
ſons make each other. Ah! what's more dan than 
«« this fond affance.” Syaxssy. Hen. VI. Firm truſt, 
and unſhaken ay „ Referring the event of ching 
God with an implicit affiance.” ATTERB, |; 
To AFFI'ANCE, VG, (affancer, Fr.) to bind one's ſelf 
marty. © He was affanced long time before.” Fairy 


25 
Figuratively, confident, or ſecure. ** ¶Manced in my faith.“ 


Pore. 
AFFVANCER, S. (from affiance and er, importing an agent, 
of avair, Goth. and war, Sax. a man) he that makes a 


contract of marriage between two parties. It may want au- 


thority. 


AFFIDA/TIO DOMINORUM, (Lat. the oath of the lords) | 


in law, an oath taken by the. lords in parliament. 
AFFIDA'TION, or AFFIDA”TURE, 8. 1 por affide, Lat. 
ſee ArritD) mutual contract; reciprocal oath of fidelity. 
Of no authority. 9 . 
AFFIDA'VIT, S. (Lat. he hath made oath) an oath in writ- 
ing, ſworn before an authoriſed perſon ; which contains the 
time; reſidence, and addition of the perſon who makes it; 
and is admitted in evidence only on motions, if taken be- 
fore a maſter of Chancery; it is of no force in the King's 
Bench, or other court. 1 Lill. Abridg. 44, 46. Stat. 29 
Char. II. c. 5. 21 Char. I. B. R. 1 Lill. 42. Style 445+ 2 
Sal. 461. In a looſer ſenſe, declaration upon oath. Count 
.«« Rechteren ſhould have made affdaviz.” Spect. No. 


I. 2 5641 
ATE. part." (from affier,, or aſtas) joined by contract, 
affianced; betrothed. Be we affied.” SHAKESP. 
AFFILIA'TION, S. (from ad to, and filius, Lat. a fon) 
adoption, or the making a fon. Among the Gauliſh nobi- 
_ kty, it was performed by the father's preſenting a battle- 

ax to his intended ſon ; importing that he was to preſerve 
- the property he was thus inveſted with by force of arms. 
A'FFINAGE, S. (affrage, Fr.) in antient law-books, the 
. . refining metals by the cupel. Obſolete. 
AFFI'NED, part. (affines, Lat.) joined by affinity, or mar- 
riage to another; related to. If partially e. Sax. 
ello. ' 
AFFINITY, S. (afftnite, Fr. from nis, Lat.) relation by 
marriage; in oppoſition to that which is by blood. Uſed 
with the particles re or 407th before the perſon by whom the 
relation is contracted. Solomon made affinity. with Pha- 
« raoh.” 1 King iii. 1. Affinity to the tyrant,” Sipxer. 
Connexion, reſemblance to; applied to things. 4/fnity 
« with the old Gallic.” Campex. | 
To AFFVRM, v. . (Arm, Lat.) to confirm a thing, as 
truth; to declare; to aſſert ; to tell confidently ; oppoſed to 
deny. Vet their own authors faithfully affirm.” Sar. 
Hen. V. Uſed neuterly, to rectify, approve, eſtabliſh, or 
confirm a law, in _ re 1 " — houſe of 
«« peers has a power of judicature in ſome caſes, pro 
« to examine, and then to affirm.” Bacon, Seng 
ſenſe we ſay, To affirm the truth.” Jouxs. Dict. 
AFFI'RMABLE, adj. (from affirm and abal, Sax. , or 
. poſlibility) that which may be affirmed, or aſſerted. Ap. 
| «« plicable and air male of him when preſent.” Haiz's 


Orig. : 
AFF VEMANCE, S. in law, confirmation; oppoſed to repeal. 
% In affirmance of the common-law.” Bacon, 
AFFI/RMANT); S. (affrmans, Lat.) the perſon who affirms, 
or make a pofitive declaration. | | 
AFFIRMA'TION, S. (affrmatio, Lat.) the act of ſtrength- 
ening or ſupporting any opinion; confirmation. Jpon 
Warrant of bloody a on.” SHAKESP, Ailertion ; 
or tenaciouſneſs of any thing, or poſition aſſerted. The 
* affirmation on which his deſpair is founded. Conſirma- 
tion, in oppoſition to repeal. ** Our ſtatutes ſometime are 
only the affirmation, or ratificatiou of that, which by 
common law was held before.” Hooker. In grammar, 
what is otherwiſe called a verb, becauſe it expreſſes what 
wie affittn, or aſſert of any ſubject. Thus Pitt erdeareth.” 
endeareth is an affirmation, becauſe it aſſerts, or affirms the 


quality of end-aring to be in PiTT. In a legal ſenſe, the 
method by law allowed to rhe ers as as of their 
truth in judicial courts, inſtead of an oath, which they hold to 


be inconſiſtent with Chriſt's command; Sau not at all.” 
If they make a falſe affirmation they are ſubject to the pe- 


; 


malties of perjury : but this is only with regard to oaths 6 


AFP. 


. allegiance, and on public occaſions, for in criminal caſes the: 

._ affirmation is not taken as evidence. |, 

AFFIRMATIVE, adj. (from affirm) that which poſitivelynut 
firms or aſſerts a thing, in oppoſition to negative. Mar: 

. have believed the affirmative.” Dxxo. Applied 1 
perſons ; poſitive ;. obſtinate in opinionz. dogmatical ; 01 

one that would affirm any thing- Be not confident and 
% affirmative in an uncertain matter. In logic, ſuch pio- 

poſitions as affirm one thing to belong to another, and i 
as it were to vaite them in thought and word; the pred;- 

cate is taken in its whole comprehenſion, or every part of i: 

aſſirmed of the ſubject; as A true Chriſtian is an hone! 

„ man.“ Here every, part of honeſty is affirmed of the tiu- 

. Chriſtian. Affirmative in Algebra, applied to quantitic-, 

are thoſe which expreſs a re itude in oppoſition to 

_ thoſe, which are negative, or leſs.than nothing. Affirma- 

. _ hve ſign in algebra, is that which ſhews that the quantit), 

it is prefixed to, is affirmative, and is marked thus 
FYRMATIVELY, , a. (from afffrmative and ly of bc, 
Sax. implying lie, or manner) in an affirmative or polizi: - 
manner, in oppoſiuon to ©) „ Concluding not on!, 
4% affirmatively but negatively,” BROWN. 1 

AFEFLRMER, S. (from affirm and er implying an agent, 
from wair, Goth. or ww4r, Sax. a man) that perſon who al- 
ſerts a thing to be true; he that affirms ; he who takes the 
afhrmative fide of a queſtion, in a diſpute. . If by the word 
virtue, the armer intends our whole duty.“ Wars. 

To AFFLI'X, v. a. (affixum, ſupine of affige, Lat.) to be 
fixed or united to. Determined ideas, with names affixed 
to them.” Locke. To connect with, to ſubjoin, to eſta- 
bliſh; “ Conſtantly affixed applauſe and diſgrace.“ Roctrs. 

AFFLX, S. (, Lat.) in giammar, ſomo letter or ſen- 
tence joined to a word. In the Hebrew language the 
** noun has its affix.” CLARKE. 

AFFIXION, S. (from affix) the art of affixing, or ſtate of 
a noun that has an affix. * | 

AFFLA'TION,.S. (affatum, ſupine of flo, Lat.) the act of 

breathing upon any thing. Wants authority. 

AFFLA'TUS, S. (Lat.) divine inſpiration; in phyſic, a va- 
pour, or blaſt, which is prejudicial to the health. 

To AFFLIC'T, v. a. (aflictum, ſupine of aflige, Lat.) to 
uſe with ſuch barbarity as may occaſion a deep ſorrow. 
They ſhall ai them four hundred years.“ Gem xv. 13. 
Followed by rſonal pronoun, to mortify, or practice 
all the duties of fincere repentance. That we might af- 
«« fi& ourſelves before God.” Ezra viii. 21. To puniſh. 
The Lord, doth not afii& willingly.” Lament. ui. 33. 
In the paſſive, to be in adverſity, or involved in temporal 
unhappineſs. ** Is any one aflided among you let him 
pray.“ Jam” v. 13. Sometimes uſed with ar before the 
cauſe. * So Aided at the loſs of a fine boy.” Spear. 

AFFLI'CTEDNESS, S. (from aflifed and — of NS Goth. 
— = wan ſtate) the ſtate of affliction, or of a 

on 
FLI'CTION, S. (affi4io, Lat.) that which cauſes a ſenſa- 
tion of pain; a very diſagreeable circumſtance; cala- 
mity, © All affliction is naturally grievous.” Hook ER. 
_ © To repay that money will be a biting affliction. Saks. 
Merry Wives. Miſery or adverſity ; oppoſed to proſperity. 
*+* Some virtues are only ſeen. in affliction.” Spectat. No. 


257. 

AFFLI'CT IVE, adj. (from affiict) that which occaſions tor- 
ment, miſery, or a ſenſation of pain on account of its di{a- 
greeableneſs; that which concerns; ſorrow. With all that 

was terrible and a flidive to human nature.” Sour. 

J. FFLUENCE, S. ( nence, Fr. affluentia, Lat. from ad, to, 
and fo, to flow) in its primary ſenſe, the flowing to any 
place; reſort, or concourſe, *,* It is almoſt alway: 
uſed figuratively. © The affinence of young nobles from 
„hence into Spain.“ WoTTox. Abundance of wealth; 

lenty. Let joy or eaſe, let a e or content.” 
OPE, 


AF'FLUENCY, S. the ſame with ArFLuencs, which s 
moſt uſed. 1 
AFFLUENT, part. (affluent, Fr. affluens, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, flowing to any part. The affluent blood.” 
Harvey. In its ſecondary, abundant in wealth; plent- 
ful; exuberant; wealthy, © Loaded and bleſt with all the 
. ** affluent ore.” Prion, 
AF'FLUENTNESS, S. (from affluent and »e/; of NS, Goth. 
importing abſtraction) the quality of being wealthy, or 
abounding with all the conveniences of life. | 
AFFLU'X, S. (affluxus, Lat.) the act of flowing, or thing 
which flows. It muſt be by new afluxes to London.” 
GRAUNT.- © By agglutinating one aur of blood to an- 
« other. Haxvsy, | | To 
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To AFFO REST, v. 4. 


given, or ſome — — drawn. 


AFP 


FFO RD, v. 4. from ferdern N 
en Belg; to promote, or aſſiſt) to yield or produce. 


b or fordirn, Teut. or 


The foil affords grain.” To ſupply, cauſe, or grant. 
> — ubi — affordeth continual comfort.” Bx own's V ulg. 
Err. Io able to'ſell, without looſing. They may 


„ afferd cheaper.“ Abs. To he rich — to ſupport 


e, or expence. ealth enough 


| particular ch 
— — — ir ſons may be good for nothing.” 


« to afford that their 
SL 105d Educ. ' 


ground into a foreſt. 
« waſtes.” Davis. 
AFFOREST A'TION, 8. (from e the act oſ turning 
grounds into foreſts. Rich. I. and Hen. II. made new 
« afforeſlations.” Hatzs's Com. Law. 


He apreſted many woods and 


. 
' 


' AFFO RESTING; S. (afforeftatio. Ste Arrokzsr) the act 


of turning lands into foreſts. William the Conqueror 

& and his ſucceſſors continued afforefting the lands of his 

« ſubjects, inſomuch that they were ob iged to ſue for re- 
lief in order to put a ſtop to it.” Cans. 


To AFFRANCHI'SE, v. 4. (raucher, Fr.) to make 


AFFRA'ID, part. (from affrayer, Fr.) to be timorous ; to 
de affected with fear, either by a preſent object which may 
endanger our ſafety, or by the proſpect of a diſtant, or fu- 
ture evil, which may diſturb and deſtroy our happineſs. It 
is generally ſpelt with a fingle #3 but this is more conſiſtent 
with analogy. 


To AFFRA'Y, v. a. (from * Fr. of afrayer, Latin, 
ä f 


from à froid cold, or chilly, the blood of people thus 
affected being ſuppoſed to be chilled) to ſtrike with ter- 
ror or ſcar; to fright. Or when the flyinzdheavens he 
« would affray.” Fairy _ 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRAYMENT, S. (fee. To Aryrar the 
verb) in law, formerly an affripht cauſed to one or more, 
by perſons appearing in unuſual armour, 2 Ed. III. c. 3. 
At preſent, à ſkirmiſh or fighting, wherein ſome blow is 

It differs from an affault, 

as this is a public, but that a perſonal wrong; and is pu- 

niſhable by juſtices of the peace, conſtables, or private per- 
ſons may ſeize the perſons engaged, if they o not de- 
fiſt after being admoniſhed, 3 Init. 158. Lamb. lib. 2. I. 
P. C. 135. Dalt. 35. 38 


4 3 3 8 : . 
AFFREI/GHTMENT, S. (from fret, Fr.) in law, the freight 


of a ſhip. See FreTGHT. | 


AFFRICA'TION, S. Baitzy. A word of no authority; 


the ſame as 
AFFRI'CTION, S. (affrictie, Lat from ad, to, and frico, 
to rub) the. act of rubbing two bodies together, or one 
thing on another. The 2 would quickly blacken 
« them.” Bo IE. *,* Friction is the word now in aſe. 
To AFFRIGHT, wv. a. (from a expletive, and fright of 


» fribtan, Sax. to fear; fryer, Dan. of Fryerter, to dread; all 


which ſeem to be borrowed from erer phritto, Gr. to be 
ſtruck with horror) to affect with fear, 4 in it the 
idea of ſomething dangerous and miſchievous, ſomethin 
that can deprive us of pleaſure, or affect us with pain; an 
that the impreſſion of this paſſion, is ſudden. <©* Thy name 
* affrights me, in whoſe ſound is death.” In the paſſive, 
uſed with az; to be intimidated, diſheartened, and deprived 
of every ſparkle of courage. Thou ſhalt not be afrighted 
„ at them.” Deut. vii. 21. Sometimes it has 47th be- 
fore the cauſe ; but this ſeems to be an improper uſe of that 
word, inſtead of by. *<** As one affright —With he.lifh 

 $* ends,” Fairy Queen. 

AFFRIGHT, 8. (from to affright, the verb) terror, fear, 

_ denoting a ſudden impreſſion in oppoſition to fear which 

implies a long continuance. © In fear and fad afrigh:.” 
Fairy Q. "The object which excites, or cauſes the paſſion of 
fear. By ſending theſe offrights.” Jonns. Catal. The 
uſe of this word is chiefly among the poets. 

AFFRI'GHTFUL, adj. (from affright, and full Sax. and 
Teut.) abounding in ſuch qualities as may cauſe fear. All 
8 on is deſtruclive or a//rightfulto human nature.” Dec. 

ty. : 
To AEF RO/NT, v. a. (the „ 1; pronounced like an z ſhort, 
as affrunt, from affronter, F. of ad to and frontem, L. the 

forehead- or face) In its primary fſignification, to meet face 
to face, to confront. ©* We have ont for Hamlet hither — 
That he may here— 4 ont Ophelia.“ Shaxese. Ham. 
To meet, to encounter. 


the entrance of a highway.” Haywary. To meet 
like an enemy, alluding to the oppoſition of the fronts of 
pe, And wich 
their darkneſs durſt nt his light.“ Par. Loſt. Theſe 
ſenſes are now grown obſolete. Figuratively, to injure a 


two armies approaching each other to en 


* 


(a rreftare, law Lat.) to turn 


« Affronted the king's forces at 


| 


4 


of 


- alludin 


% 


> AF O 


perſon before his face,” including in it the Tecan diary Idea. 
of contempt, diſdain, and entire t of: decorum ; 
HDared to affront the wife of Aurelius.“ Apnis..: 


AFFRO NT, S. (affront Fr. affronto, Ital. fee the verb) an 


inſult, or injury offered to the face; including the ideas of 
; contempt and rudeneſs. Doing afro; to his fon.” 


Bac. Indecent behaviour, outrage, Oſt have they vio- 


„ lated— The temple, of the law with foul a/fronts.”” Par. 
Reg. The offer of battle; attack or encounter, alluding to 
the _—_ of an army. Dreaded—on hoſtile ground, none 
% daring my how's Mitr. Samſon. This ſenſe is very 
unuſual, though a ble to analogy. Diſgrace or ſhame, 
to the effect of this kind of inſult. Antonius 
feated, upon the ſenſe of. which affront he died 

« with'prief.”  ArBuTH. „ This ſenſe ſeems peculiar 
to the North Britains. | | 

AFFRO'NTER, S. (from 4 ont, and er implying an agent, 
from wair Goth. or wr Sax. a man. See ArrROFHpa) the 
perſon who offers the affront. | | 

AFFRO'NTING, part. (from ant) that which occaſions or 
cauſes an affront. *©* Among words, fome are kind, othe s 

* \affrenting, becauſe of the ſecondary idea, which cuſtom 
* has affixed to them.” Warr's Log. D i 

AFFRO/NTIVE, a. (from ant) that which may give 
offence ; or one who is frequent in offering affronts. 

AFFRO'NTIVE, S. (from a onti ve, and ne/s of NS. Goth. 
„ in the abi tract) a quality of giving; or ot- 
fering affronts. | 

AFFUSION, S. (%s, Lat.) the act of pouring one thing 

upon another. The affufor of tincture of galls.” 
Grew's Muſeum. 

To AFFY', v. a. (affier, Fr.) to oblige one's ſelf by contract. 
to marry; to betroth, „For daring to % a mighty 
% lord.” Neutetly it implies to place confidence in; a- 
luding to that which is the effect of beuothing. I do af- 
« H—In thy uprightneſs and integrity.” Snares. Tit. 
and Andronicus. 

AFIE'LD, adv. (the 7 is dropped, and the e lengthened like 
a double e in the pronunciation, from à to, and feld of feld 
Sax. and Teut. or fea/4 Hung) to the feld, Aﬀfeld I 
went amidit the morning dew.” Gar. | 

AFLA'T, adv. (from à and flat, fee FLar) level with the 

und. Lay all his branches lat upon the ground.” 
_ This word is now out of uſe, being fu eded by 
LAT. | 

AFLO'AT, adv. (the dipthongue is accented upon the o 

which is pronounced like „ in rote, with an obſcure, though 
ſcarce ſenſible ſound of the u; from a, and float from Hotter, 
Fr. to ſwim on the ſurface of the water) borne 30 the 


«© was 


water; floating. On ſuch a full fea are we now a at.“ 
SHAKESP, Jul. Cæſ. Figuratively, fluctuating. T 
«« paſſion of the ſoul of man, while it is p 
% afloat.” SOUTH. 


e any 
ominating and 


AFO'OT, adv. (from à and forr) walking, in oppoſition to 
riding. Come afoot thither.“ Hamlet 1guratively, 
in agitation ; commenced. © When thou eek that act 


. * afoot, Idem. On their march, in motion, applied to 
forces. © Albany's and Cornwall's powers Tis ſaid they 

« are afoot.” SHAKESP. Lear. 
AFO'RE, prep. (from 2 and fore, of forar, Sax. ſee Brok) 
nearer in place, in oppoſition to behind. He ftood before 
ber.“ Sooner, applied to time, “ I ſhall be there are 


« you,” Srnaxesy. Lear. 
AFO*RE, adv. (from 4 and fore, Sax. for Dan. wor Belg.) 
applied to time, that which is paſt; prior or anteceder.t 
to a thing mentioned. I wrote gere in few words.” 
Epheſ. iii. 3. Firſt, with reſpect to place or order. Will 
* — go on afore.”” Othello. In front, or in the fo . 
Qu e rear'd high hre His body monſtr'ous.” © Fairy 
Queen. 
AFO*RE-GO'ING, part. (compounded of afore and goin 
the which es a 1 in order, or — * 10 
AFORE-HAND, adw. (compounded of afore and hand, 
from Sax. termination an, which implies order, or place 
as et-next-an next in order or place, behingd,an after ano- 
ther in order or place) previous ; or before an event in the 
order of time; „ She is come afore-band to anoint my 
body.“ Matth. xiv. 8. Having the ſtart ; * afvre-hand 
in all matters of power.” ; 
AFO'RE-ME'NTIONED, par. r N of ore and 
in a 


mentioned) ſomething taken notice of in a former part of 
a book or diſcourſe. | 


AFO'RE-NAMED, part. (componnded of ah and named) 


that which has been mentioned. in a former part of a work 


or diſcourſe. 


% In all other aforcxamed proportions.” 
PeacuuM, © pon 


Apo- 


AF T 


AFORE-SN'TD, gt. (om fire and ſaid) that which has 


been faid or mentioned, prior to the time and place in 
which it is referred to. The afore/aid experiment. 
AFO'RE-TIME, adv. (from afore and time) in times paſt, 
© or thoſe which bave preceded that in which they are re- 
F was written aforetime.”” Rom. 


ferred to. 
xv. 4. 
AFRAID, part. (from „Fr. and ſhould therefore be 
written with a double /, as obſerved in afraid. The dip- 
| is accented on the a, the ſound of the e being very 
confuſed ; and the word anced as if the i was dropped 
and written with an e final, thus afrade) to be affected with 
fear, to dread. They were afraid to come nigh him.” 
XXIIv. Sometimes with /, and other times 
at before the object of terror. Nor ſhalt thou be afraid 
- «« deſtruction.“ Job. v. 21. They that dwell are 
* afraid at thy tokens.” Pfal. Ivi. 8. 
AFRE'SH, adv. (from a and freſh, of fer/ch, Sax. friſch, 
Belg. whence frau, Fr. new) a new; ain; a ſecond 
- time. * They erucify the ſon of God fre.” Heb. vi. 6. 
AFrRO NT, adv. (afront, Fr. to the face) in the front; or 
in ſuch a direction, that the face of one is directly oppolite 
to that of another. Theſe four came all afront.” 
SHaxEse, Hen. IV. by 
A'FRICA, S. (agpry Gr. frem a Gr. negative, and @pury 
phrike, Gr. cold) one of the four principal parts of the 
world; bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the 
E. by the Red Sea, and on the S. and W. by the main 
ocean. It extends from the 35th degree S. to the 37th N. 
latitude ; being from N. to S. 72 degrees, or about 4320 
miles ; from f. to W. it — ing from 17 W. to 60 E. or 
77 degrees of longitude, 1. e. 4620 miles. Its ſituation 
tor commerce is preferable to either of the other quarters of 
the world; as it ds in the center, and has a nearer com- 
munication with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any other 
quarter with reſpe& to the others. It is furniſhed with 
a ateſt and moſt convenient navigable rivers ; is popu- 
lons beyond credibility ; its ſoil is fruitful, and produces 
corn, in abundance. Gums, ivory, wax, civet, and oſtrich 
feathers are in ſuch quantities, tha 
hanſted by the hand of profuſion, They have very rich 
mines of copper, and as for gold and filver there is no 
country in the world, that can produce more. 'The Nubian 
»oprapher tells us, that the _ = Guinea, yo — of 
Id of thirty pounds weight, which was naturally produced 
- the mines, and is — tough and maleable, with- 
out ever having been refined, or ſmelted. The trade with 
Africa, in its preſent ſtate, is of as great advantage as any 
we carry on, as it is almoſt all profit; the firſt coſt being 
ſome of our own manufactures, for which we have in return 
Id, teeth, wax, and negroes. The laſt article are the hands 
y which our plantations are improved, and ſuch quantities 
of ſugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. raiſed, which employ a great 
quantity of ſhipping, become a nurſery for ſailors, an en- 
couragement for manufactories, the ſource of wealth and 
power to this kingdom, and the means of its being able, at 
preſent, to give laws to the whole world* While we are 
- thus deſcanting on theſe advantages, we cannot, without in- 
titude, forbear to acknowledge, that we owe the extenſion 
of this valuable trade, to one 
who projected the taking of Goree and Senegal, and by that 
means opened a ſource of wealth, till then unknown, 
but at preſent ſenſibly felt by almoſt every individual in this 
nation, | 
AF'TER, prep. (from after, Sax. afar or afaruh, Goth. ebre, 
Arm. abar, Per.) it is applied both to time and place. Ap- 
plicd to time, it denotes that ſomething had been done be- 
fore. Aſter the ſop Satan entered into him.” John xiii. 
27. Joined with verbs it has a reference to time with 
\ Succeeding or foilowing. ** On the ſecond ſabbath after 
the firſt.” Luke vi. 1. 2 to place, behind, or fol- 
lowing. That he might bear it after Jeſus.” Luke xxiii. 
. en uſed with come it implies perſuit. After 
whom is the king come out.” 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. Con- 
cerning. Thou enquireſt ater my ay” cp Job. x. 6. 
According to; in proportion to; / Give them after the 
Pſal. xxviii. 


Work of their hands. : Agreeable to, 
in imitation of. Made after the — Apis. 
„Alter the otiental manner.” Pore. 
AF'TER, adv. (it is diſtinguiſhed from the prepoſition becauſe 
it has atelation to that which goes before it; but that to the 
- ſentence which follows it) Succeeding or following in time. 
The law which was 430 years after.” Gal. iii. 17. Se- 
; cond or following in place, in oppoſition to before, Let 
& him draw thee after.” Suk Z r. Lear. ++ As this 
word is uſed of time with reſpect to ſome action which pre- 


* 


| 


t they never can be ex- — 


homas Cumings, 
£49: 4 a quaker,, 


: 
* 
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ceded it; & cannot with any propriety, be introduced; vath- 
out the mention of ſomething. as entry 6. 1 before it. 
I 


Thus, it would be very impr to ſay happy 2 
ter, but we ſay hereafter ; and had we 9 any circum- 
ſtance as preceding the ſtate of future happineſs, the fuſt ex- 
preſſion would have been highly proper; as, though Iwas 
then very much afflited, I was happy after.” After is 
compounded with ſevetal words, wherein it is uſed in its 
_ ſignification, as - may be perceived by thoſe which 
R | | 

A'FTER-ACCEPTATION, S. (from after and accepration) 
a ſignification, which was not firſt admitted; but adopted 
proceſs of time. The church's after-acceptation.” 

RYD. , 

AF'TER-AGES, S. (from after and ages) ages which are to 
come, or future.. What an opinion will after-ages enter- 
% tain.” Apps +> 

A'FTER-A'LL, taking every thing into conſideration; in fine ; 
notwithſtanding all that has been faid ; at laſt. 4fter-all 
it they have any merit.” Pore. 3 

A'FTER-BIRTH, S. (from . «fter and 4irth) in midwifry, 
the coat, membrane, or caſe wherein the ſœtus, or child is 
incloſed in the womb, called the ſecundine, and denving its 
name from itscoming away after the birth of the child. In 
brutes it is called the heam or cleaning. See HAM. 

A'FTER-CLAP, S. (from after and clap, of clap, Brit. a 
ſtroke) ſome unexpected incident after an affair is ſuppoſed 
to be ended. For fear of a/ter-claps.” SrENSER. 
uſed in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems a low expreſſion. 

A'FTER-COST, S. (from after and ct] expences which are 

incurred after the original bargain, or plan is finiſhed. 
* Leſt, your after-co# and labour prove unſucceſsful.” 
MoRTIMER. 

A'FTER-CROP, S. (from after and crop) the ſecond crop or 
produce of a ground in one year. After-crops I thk 
neither good for the land, &c. Mor Tim. Huſb. 

A'FTER-DI'NNER, S. (from after and dinner)- that ſpace of 
time which follows, our ſecond meal called dinner, and 
ſometimes uſed for afternoon. ** An afterdinzer's ſleep.” 


SHAKESP. 


A'FTER-ENDE/AVOUR, S. (from after and endeavour) a 


| >ſecond attempt, or trial; * Their after-endeawours ſhould 


* 1 the like ſounds.” Lock E. This word is ſeldom 

A'FTER-ENQULTRY, S. (from after and enquiry) enqui 
made after ing is HED after death” e 22 
«« the after-enquiry on your peril.“ 

To A FTER-E E, v. a. (from after and eye) to purſue with 
one's eye; to keep in view. Left to A er-eye him.” 
SHAKESP. | 

A'FTER-GA*ME, S. (from after and game) an expedient af- 
ter the original plan, or firſt attempt, has miſcarried. My 
«« firlt deſigns, my friends, have proved abortive Still 
„there remains an after: game to play.” App1s. Cato. 

A*FTER-HOU'RS, S. (ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, from af- 
ter and hours) the hours which ſucceed or follow any action. 
I 5 44 after-hours with ſorrow chide us not.” Rom. and 

uliet, ä 

A*FTER-LIV'ER, S. (from after and liver) he that lives 
after; a ſurvivor; in the plural, poſterity. Let after- 
* livers know.” SiÞpnEY. Now, obſolete. 1 

A FTER-LOY'VE, S. (from after and love) a ſecond or later- 
love. © To win thy after-love I pardon thee.” SHARK EST. 

A FTER-MATH, S. (from after and math of maitan, Goth. 


. autumn. 


terval, which is from twelve at noon to the evening. On 
dice and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the afterzoon.” 
Da rp, Figuratively, in the decline. Even in the after- 
„ 00x of her beſt days.“ Suk. Rich. III. 
A'FTER-PAINS, S. (never uſed in the fin from after 
and pains) In midwifry, thoſe pains which are felt in the 
loins, groin, &c. after delivery, proceeding from a diſten- 
ſion of the ligaments of the Uterus; which are ſeldom dan- 


and uſually cured by a proper regimen, and the obſervance 
of a due poſture, without any particular medicine. Not 
but the free uſe of oil of Sweet Almonds, : Sperma Ceti, 
Troches of Myrrh, Confectio Thebaic, &c. are preſcribed 
to prevent, or remove theſe pains, with good ſucceſs. 

A'FTER-PART, S. (from after and part) the decline or lat- 
ter part. In the after-part reaſon and foreſight begin a 
« little to take place.” Locke. 


'A'FTER-PROOF, S. (from after and proof) evidence, fol- 


* tation of his after-proof.” Wort Tow, 


AFTER. 


1 


to cut) the aftet-graſs, or ſecond mows of graſs, cut in 


AF/TER-NO'ON, S. (from after and non) that ſpace, or in- 


gerous, unleſs heightened by a detention of the Lochia ; 


lowing that which has been produced. Under the expec- 
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"= 
= 
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. TASTE, S {from after and taſte) that taſte which 
W by the — of ſenſation aſter, which was 
not ſenſible during the act of drinking. | 
A'FTER-THAT, adv. (from after and that) afterwards, or 

next in order of time. After that he was ſeen of above 

« co at once, 1 Cor. xv. 6. It being ſo. ** After that 

40 peaks turned, I repented.” Jerem. xxxi. 19. This ex- 

ſion is uſed by way of connection to diſcourſe. GREEN W. 


ram. | 
A'FTER-THOUGHT, S. (from after and thought) an — 
dient formed too late; reflection, or thought ariſing after 
the fniſhing of a thing: not properly uſed for ſecond 
thought, as that 15 generally taken in a good ſenſe, but this 
in a bad one. Repentance. ** Expence, and after-thought, 
« and idle care.” Dao. 
. A/FTER-TIMES, S. (from after and times.) Seldom uſed in 
the ſingular) future ages; in time to come. In ter- 
4 inet ſhall hold the world in awe.” DRY. 
A'FTER-TOSSING, S. (from after and 70/5) the motion of 
the waves after a ſtorm. 1 be after-toffings of a fea, 
« when the ſtorm is laid.“ | 
A'FTERWARD, ot AFTERWARDS, adv. (from after 
and weard, Sax. of wairth, or wairth;, Goth.) in ſuc- 
ceeding, or future time, referring to ſomething which pre 
ceeded, and which it is ſuppoſed to follow. . Prepare thy 
 « work, and afterward build thy houſe.” Prov. xxiv. 27. 
A'FTER-WIT, S. (from after and vir) an unſeaſonable ex- 
| pedient, or a contrivance which is too late. After-wwit 
de comes too late.” L'EsTRANGE. | 
A'FTER-WRATH, S. (from after and wrath) anger, when 
the vocation ſeems paſt. © T'exculſe their after- 
« wrath.” 


A'GA, S. (Arab. lord). a title uſed among the Mogols and 


Turks, for a commander; as the aga ot the Janizaries, is * 


their colonel; and the . the captain of the 

gate of the ſeraglio ; it is likewiſe given as a title of diſ- 

tinction to — inveſted with no command, but, like a 

pocket commiſſion among us, a power to aſſume the office 
when they pleaſe. | 

AGAIN, adv. (agen, Sax. igien, Dan. of 2c, Sax. one more, 

and ne, Sax. one, according to Skinner) a ſecond time, im- 
plying the repetition of the ſame action. 1 will not again 

. *. curſe, nor again ſmite. Gen, viü. 21. At the begin- 
ning of a ſentence, it imports an addition to what has been 
ſaid before. ** Again I will be to him a father.“ Heb. i. 5. 
On the other hand, denoting a correſpondence or reciproca- 
tion of action. His fortune worked upon his nature, and 
& his nature again upon his fortune.” Jonxs. Dict. At- 
ter aft, a return of a thing given. © I did never aſk it you 
% again.” SHAKESP. King Jobn. Return, by way of re- 
compence ; or reimburſement.  ** That he hath given, he 
« will pay again.” Prov. xix. 27. Beſides, in any other 
place or time, excluding any thing -elſe of the ſame fort, 
There is not in the world again ſuch a ſpring ard ſemina- 
« ry of brave military people, as in England, and Ireland.” 
Bac. Aſter much, or words implying dimenſion, a repeti- 

tion of the ſame quantity which preceded. * As large and 
t as deep again as ours. Da VD. Want as much again 
* to manage it.” Pork. When doubled, it implies fre- 

uent repetition. ** It muſt be repeated again and again.” 
* an/wer, it denotes in reply, or oppoſition to ſome- 
thing aſſerted. ** Who art thou that anſwereſt again? 
Back; applied to meſſage, or enqury. . Bring us word 
again, which way we ſhall go? Deut. i. 22. 
AGAINST, prep. (agen, ongean, Sax. gegen, Teut.) uſed of 
perſons in oppoſition, alluding to the poſition of two ar- 
mies ready to attack each other. He that is not with me, 
is againſt me.” Matth. xii. 30. In contradiction, ap- 
plied to things or opinions. The church clergy have 
*« written the beſt collection of tracts again/t popery.” 
Swirx. Aſter Heal, to be repreſented in a bad light. This 
ect is every where ſpoken againſt.” Acts xxvili. 22. ap- 
26:8 to motion, contrary direction; or that in which one 
y meets with another. 'Trouts and ſalmons ſwim 
* againſt the ſtream.” Bac. Applied to place, oppoſite 
. to, or facing: Againſt the Tiber's mouth.” Da vd. 
Cloſe to, joining, or contiguous. * The picture _ 
. ** againſt the wall.“ *,* Uſed adverbially, it implies a i 
mited ſpace of time, within which ſomething is to be done. 
\  * Uryah made it again king Ahaz came. 2 Kings, xvi. 
- 11, Immediately preceeding ; previous to, or near. Ever 
. * ”Painft that ſeaſon comes.” SuAK ES. Ham. 

AGA LAXY, S. (from « Gr. privative, and yaa gale, Gr. 
milk) want of milk, applied to a mother, who labours un- 
der a want of that nutritious fluid, by old medicat writers; 
but now out of uſe. * | 


AGA 


1 AGA'LLOCHUM, 8. a ſpecies of aloes wood, in the Eaft- 


Indies, ſpotted with various colours, odoriferous, and acri- 
monius to the taſte ; it yields abundance of tap when put en, 
the fire, which is, by French phycians, reckoned a very 
powerful cardiac. See ALoezs.. 

A'GAPE-. 8. (from «yary, Gr. love) love feaſts, exerciſed 
by the primititive chriſtians ; originally of ſuch ſervice, that 
they cauſed the admiration of the heathens, butin proceſs of 
time were abuſed ſo much, that it was thought prudent” to 
decline them. They were celebrated in commemoration of 
Chriſt's laſt ſupper, were kept in the church towards evening 
after the ſervices was over, in which the members eat what 
each had brought with ham, without any regard to external 
advantages of wealth or dignity ; the ſupper over, they com - 
municated, and ſaluted each other with a kiſs. But this lat- 
ter circumſtance being attended with ſome incidents which 
are better gueſſed at, than mentioned, the whole was at length 
diſuſed. The Jews ſeem to have had devotional entertain- 
ments ſimilar to theſe on their great feſtivals, to which they 
invited their relations, the prictts, the orphans and the poor, 
and to thoſe, who could not attend, ſent portions of their 
ſacrifices. Theſe feaſts were held in the temple, and there 
were certain ſacrifices dedicated to the celebration of them: 

AGA'PE, adv. (from à and gape, from gape Il. glapan, Sax. 
gaepen. Belg. to ſet any thing, and particularly the mouth, 
wide open; from the ſame origin are geba, Pol. and guba 8. 
ſignifying the action of opening the mouth wide) a ſtupid 
kind of admiration ; wond'ring as expreſſed by the igno- 
rant with open mouths. ** The whole croud ſtood apape.” 
Spect. No. 572. ' | 

A'GARD, (ArTHvuR) the ſon of Clement Agard, of Toſton, 
in Derbyſhire, born A. D. 1540, bred to the law, and 
made deputy clerk in the exchequer office, which place he 
held forty-five years. Paſſionately fond of antiquities, 
he made uſe of the advantage his place afforded him, in 
making large collections, and in acquiring knowledge in 
thoſe parts of this ſtudy, which are moſt abſiruſe and per- 

haps productive of the greateſt utility. In order to corrobo- 
rate, what has been inſinuated of his abilities, we have both 
the teſtimony of Camden, who calls him “ 4 moſt excellent 
„ antiquary,” and that of Selden, who ſpeaks of him as, 
A man known to be the moſt painful, induſtrious and ſuf- 
« ficient, in this branch of ſtudy :” To theſe teſtimonies we 

might add, the titles of his works, which are, 1ſt, The Anti- 
quity, &c. of the High Court of Parliament. 2d, The An- 
_— of Shires, of which he thinks Alfred was the author. 
zd, The land Meaſures of England. 4th, The Authority 
and Office of Heralds. 5th, The Antiquity and priviledges 
of Inns of Courts, &c. 6th, The Diverſity of the Names of 
this Iſland. All theſe were publiſhed by Hearne ; the ma- 
nuſcripts he left behind, were, A learned and elaborate 
Treatiſe of the Uſe of the — — er with 
twenty-ſix more volumes of manuſcripts, he left to Sir 
Robert Cotton, in whoſe collection they are ſtill preſerved. 
After thus having ſpent his days in learned tranquility, he 
cauſed a monument to be erected for himſelf and his wife, 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in his life time, where, after his 
death, which happened in 1615, he was interred. 

AGA'RIC, S. (agaricus, Lat.) in botany, an excreſcence 
growing, in the ſhape of a muſhroom, upon the trunk and 

great branches of the Oak and other trees, but the Larch 
tree eſpecially. It is diſtinguiſhed into male, female, and 
ſpurious. The male, is of a yellowiſh colour, and pretty ſo- 

lid, is uſed in dying black, and one of the not colouring 

2 which the French dyers are obliged to make uſe of 
in ſtriking that colour. Ihe female is uſed in medicine, 
and ſhould be choſen white, large, light, brittle, and of a 
lively penetrating ſcent. The ſpurious, or falſe, is the Aga- 

. ric of the Oak, which is commonly reddiſh and very heavy. 

Modern practitioners have lately cried this up as a great 
ſtyptic, and recommended it for ſtopping the effuſion of blood, 
after amputation, in the larger blood-veſſels. But its effi- 
cacy has been very much controverted by very eminent ſur- 
geons ; thoſe who would fee its merits diſcufſed with can- 
dour, and eſtabliſhed by experiments, need only uſe, A 
treatiſe on the Agaric of the Oak, by Mr. Neal, ſurgeon to 
one of our London hoſpitals, a gentleman of eminent abi- 
litities in his profeſſion. The female, however cned up by 
the antients, is almoſt ſtruck out of modern practice, on ac- 
count of its being flow in operation, and by its long ſtay in 
the ſtomach exciting vomitings, inſupportable nauſeas, 
ſweats, faintings, long weaknefles, and a ftrong averſion to 
all kinds of food. Mineral Agaric, is a kind of ftone 
found in the cleſts of rocks in Germany; when it is firſt 
found it is white and of the confiſtence of curdled milk ; 
whence it is called /ac lug, or, Milk of the Moon; /:- 
| R | thomagra, 


— 
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thomagra, or Marrow-Stone 3 ng, it becomes britile, 

and 8 it has 
received its name. e 

AGA'ST, adv. (from 4 and ga, Sax; a ſpectre, 5: e. ter- 
rified as if one had ſeen a ſpectre or — according to 
Skinner: but is it not ee ws — 3 — 

azomai, Gr. to look upon with amaze f 

SIP of a on who is terrified at fight of ſome dread- 


ful object. With ſhudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes ageft.” | 


Par. Loſt: 
A'GATE, S. (agate, Fr. agat: Belg. of 


and receives a better poliſh. Its colours are various, and 
in ſome of them os ſuch figures as are very ſurpriſing ; 
ſome account of which we have given — in the article 
Acharzs, to which the reader is referred; and at the 
ſame time informed, that it is poſſible to give thoſe ſtones 
all their beauteous cloudings, by means of a liquor, which 
was not unknown to the antients, and has been ſuceeſsfully 
imitated by ſome learned foreigners. AcaTe, likewiſe, 
among the gold wire-drawers, 1s the inſtrument they make 
uſe of in burniſhing, and derives its name from the agate 
ſtone, which is in the middle and forms the moſt confidera- 
ble of it. 
A'GATY, adj. (from egate) partaking of the nature of Agate. 
An agaty flint.” Woopw. 
AGA'VE, S. (Lat.) in botany, the common American Aloe. 
This is the 39oth genus of Linnæus, who has ſeparated it 
from the Aloe, among which they were claſſed before, be 
cauſe the ſtamina and ſtyle in their flowers are extended 
much longer than the corolla, and they reſt upon the ger- 
men. Io this may be added, that their center leaves 
fold cloſely over each other, and embrace the ſtem which 
is formed in the center; whereas the flower ſtem of the 
loe is produced on one fide of the center. They flower 
annually, and their leaves are more expanded. I here are 
eight ſpecies. The firſt, named the Common great Ame- 
rican Aloe, with a branching ſtalk, have been long pre- 
ſerved in this iſland, and tome of them lately ſeen in 
bloſſom, The tem riſes generally twenty feet high, and 
branches out on every ide, ſo as to form a pyramid ; or a re- 
ſemblance of the picture of the golden branch in Solomon's 
temple. The ſhoots are adorned with flowers of yellowiſh 
green; which ſtand erect, and grow in thick cluſters, 
at every joint, When in flower they make a fine appear- 
ance, and ſometimes produce a ſucceſſion of flowers for 


three months together. The opinion that it does not 


bloſſom till it is an hundred years old, is a great miſtake; 
becauſe, as that depends on the growth of the plants, in 
hot countries they flower in a few years ; in cold ones they 
ſhoot up their ſtem ſlowly ; and muſt be a longer time 
before can boaſt this beautiful viciſſitude. | 

To AGA'ZE, v. a. (from ayaGpai, agazomai, Gr. to admire) 
to terrify prodigiouſly: including the idea of ſomething which 
is horrible. Or other griſly thing that ham ag. Fairy 
Q. Now obſolete. . | 


AGA'ZED, part. (from agaze) ſtruck with a ſudden terror; 


terrified to ſtupidity. . All the whole army ſtood agazed 
« at him.” SuAK sT. Hen. VI. hy 
AGE, S. (the e not pronounced, and ſerving only to lengthen 
the ſound of the a, and ſoften that of the g; from age, Fr. 
at ha, Sax. or & Run. and Dan. always) any limited part 
of duration, or time, applied both to perſons and things. 
«« His life being ſeven ages.” SnakksT. The number of 
years of which a perſon's life conſiſts; the period of his 
exiſtence. © The whole age of Jacob was 147 years.” 
Gen. xlvii. 28. A race of men. New heaven and 
„% ſhall to the ages iſe.” MiLTon. The advanced part of 
a long lite ; that ſtate of life wherein a perſon has ſeen. a 
great number of years, in oppoſition to youth. Nor 
„% men, the weak anxieties of age.” Roscom. The ſpace 
of 100 years. In horſemanſhip, the method of diſtinguiſh- 
ing how many years the horſe is old from his teeth, hoofs, 
coat, tail, and eyes. In hunting, is in a hart diſcovered 
by the furniture of his head. In aſtronomy, applied to the 
moon, it is the number of days elapſed ſince the laſt conjunc- 
tion, or full moon, ſtiled her quarter. In chronology, a 
certain period of years paſſed fince the creation. This by 
ſome is reduced to three portions ;' viz. the age of the law 
of nature, from Adam to Moſes; the age of the Jewiſh law, 
from Moſes to Chrift ; and the age of grace from thence 
to the preſent glorious year 1759. Others divide this 


1 period into ſix ages; the iſt, from the creation to 
e 


deluge, contains 1656 years. 2d, From thence to 
Abraham's entering the promiſed land, 426 years.. 3d, To 


he deliverance from Egypt, 430. 4th, To the foundation 


| , achates, Gr.) 
a precious ſtone of the flint kind, much harder than jaſper, | 


[ 
- 
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of Solomon's temple, 467. 5th. To the foundation 
of the temple in the Baboloniſh captivity, 424. And the 
6th, From the Babyloniſh captivity to the birth of Chriſt. 
including 484 years. The Romans divided time into the 
following periods: 1. The obſcure and uncertain age. 2, 
The heroic, or fabulous age, terminating at the firſt Olym- 
iad. 3. The hiſtorical, Which began at the Building of 
ome. The poets divide the world into four ages; called 
the Golden, Silver, Brazen, and Iron Age: Agrecable to 
this the Eaſt Indians divide theirs in four ages likewiſe. 
The firſt, or Golden, which laſted 1,728000 years, was 
that in which their God Brahma was born, men were gi- 
ants, their manners innocent, and their lives four hnndred 
years, exempt from . diſeaſes. Second, which laſted 
12,96000, when their Rajas were born, vice crept into the 
world, men's lives were ſhortened to 300 years, and theit 
ſtature diminiſhed in proportion. The third age continded 
1064000, when vice increaſed, and men lived only two 
hundred years. The laſt, is the preſent age, of which they 
hold that 4,027 200 years are elapſed, and men's lives 
- ſhortened to a fourth of their original duration. Age in law, is 
that time of life at which a perſon is qualified to aſſume and 
exerciſe certain offices of ſociety, which before he was, for 
want of years, "incapable of. The age of twenty-one is 
the full age, when a man or woman may contract and ma- 
nage for themſelves with reſpect to their eſtates. Where 
any perſons marry, the man under fourteen; and the wo: 
man within twelve, they may at thoſe ages diſagree to the 
marriage. At fourtcen a perſon may diſpoſe of goods aud 
' perſonal eſtate (but not of lands) by will; and by law, be 
a witneſs, AH under this -age are not — puniſhable 
for crimes, though they muſt anſwer damage for treſpaſs. 


1 Inſt. 78. 171. 247. 2. 33. 21 Hawk. 434. Mod: 
Caf. 260. 


A'GED, adj. (from age) that which has lived a long courſe, 
or ſeries of years, generally applied to animals. The 
« prey headed and very aged men.” Job. xv. 20. To 
continue for many years; to practice long. © It is dangerous 
to be aged in any kind of courſe.” SnaK EST. Figura- 
tively, that which has ſtood for many years; decayed by 
length of time, applied to inanimate things. Of the 
aged oaks.” STILLINGF. This ſenſe, though ſomewhat 

| improper, may be allowed, when we conſider the vegetable 
creation, has been generally ſaid to be indued with a princi- 
ple ſtiled a vegetable ſoul ; which is the cauſe of its m- 


e. 

A“ GEDLV, ads. (from aged, and iy of lic, Sax. like, or man- 
ner) aſter the manner of a perſon advanced in years, or in 
the decline of life. | 
A'GELNOTH, EGELNOTH, er ZTHELNOTH, 8. 
. (achelnotus, Lat. from agæled, Sax. terrified, eglar, Sax. to 

be afflicted; and hel, noble, and noth, not) he was ſurnamied 
the good, the fon of E. Aigelmer, and archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, In his way to Rome, toreceive his pall he purchaſed 
the arm of St. Auguſtin, which he ſent as a preſent to Leofric, 
- earl of Coventry: He was in great favour with king Canute, 
whom he both excited to acts of piety, and reſtrained from 
exceſſes. On that king's death he refuſed to crown Harold, 
alledging a promiſe he had made the late king, to which he 
was reſolved to adhere. -After this declaration, he laid the 
crown upon the altar, uttering, at the ſame time, an impre- 
precation againſt thoſe biſhops, who dared to perform the 
ceremony. And, notwithſtanding Harold tried both by me- 
naces and promiſes, to engage him to alter his reſolution, he 
never would change it. died in 1038, having fat on the 
fee of Canterbury ſeventeen years. | | 
AG/EN, ad. (agen, Sax.) a repetition of the ſame deed; ſome- 
thing by way of reply to what had been ſaid. Thus her ſon 
« reply'd ag#n.” DaYD. 'This is the true ſpelling, though 
now uſed only by poets for the ſake of rhime. See K. 
GAIN. | 
A'GEN, S. (Fr.) the capital of Aginois in France, ſituated 
on the Garonne, a biſhop's fee, — ſtiles himfelf count of 
Agen; and the birth place of the famous Joſeph Scaliger, 
It carries ona conſiderable trade in tanned leather, ſtockings, 
woollen goods, wines, and brandy. Lat. 44 deg. 20 min. 
N. Long. 30 min. E. | | 
AGEMO'GLANS, AZAMOGLANS, S. (from Ham agen, 
Arab. a barbarian, and E3RX5y Arab. a child) children ot 
tribute, taken every third year by the grand ſeignior's offi- 
cers, from thoſe Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his domi- 
nions ; they always claim one in three, which are generally 
choſen for their beauty and vivacity : As ſoon as ſeized on, 
they are conveyed to Gallipoli or Conſtantinople, circum- 
_  ciſed, inſtructed in the Mahomedan religion, taught the Turk- 
iſh language and military diſcipline, and placed among the 
7 4r00p3 
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are employed in the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices in the 
raglio. | 5 wh 
A'GEN CY, S. (from agent) the quality of acting; action ; 
the ſtate of being in, or exerting action. The ſuperin- 
«. tendence and agency of Providence.” Woobw. ety 
AGENHLTINE, S. (from Agen, Sax. Eygen, Teut, one's own, 
and hine, a ſervant) in law, a gueſt, at an inn, who after 
three night's continuance therein, is deemed one of the fa- 


mily. 2 | 

A'GEN T, part. (from agens, Lat. part of ago to aR) that 
which acts, or is active, in oppoſition to patient, or paſſive. 
The force of imagination upon the body agent. Bac. 
Nat. Hiſt. PL) ; 

A'GENT, S. (agens, Lat.) a being indued with the power 
of action. A miracle is a work exceeding the power of 
« any created agent.” SouTH. In phyſick, that which 
is indued with power to act on another, and to produce a 
change, or alteration by ſuch action. The ſchools divide 
agents into natural; or free. Natural, are thoſe which are de- 
termined by the great author of nature; to one ſort of effect 
with an incapacity to perform any other, as fire to heat 
only, not to cool. Theſe are ſubdivided ; into univocal, or 
ſuch as produce the effects of the fame kind as the agents 
themſelves; and, 2, into equivocal whoſe effects are 
of a different kind. A free agent is, that which may 
do or not do any action, and has the conſcious perception 
that his actions are cauſed by his own will, without any exter- 
nal neceſſity, or determination whatever. If there were no 
free agents, all would be meer mechaniſm, and the beſt and 
nobleſt part of nature would be cut off: "There would be no 
creatures capable of gratitude or reaſonable obedience to 
the Deity ; no opportunity for him to diſplay his wiſdom, 
goodneſs and mercy in the government of them, nor 
any means of bringing them to the ſublimeſt degree of intel- 
lectual happineſs, viz. that which ariſes from morality. 
In commerce, an agent, is a perſon intruſted with tranſacting 
buſineſs fof another at a diſtance, or the negociation of the 
affairs of a ſtate or corporations. Likewiſe the perſon who 
takes care of the affairs of a prince at a foreign court, a ſort 
of under- ambaſſador, from whom he is diſtinguiſhed as not 
making a public entry, riot aſſuming the character of the 
king's repreſentative, and not indued with ſo ample a power. 
Agent of the bank, is the ſame as a broker, who acts be- 
tween" merchants, traders, bankers, and other perſons in 
trade, to facilitate the traffic of money, and the negociation 
of bills of exchange. This word ſeems peculiar to the 
French. 

AGENT and PA'TIENT, in law, is a perſon who does or 
gives ſomething to himſelf, being, both the doer of a thing 
and the party to whom it is done. Thus, a creditor, be- 
ing left executor, he may retain ſo much of the 
eſtate of the deceaſed, as will pay his debt, and by that 
means become both agent and patient, i. e. the party to 
whom the debt is due, and the perſon who pays it. 8 Rep. 


138. 

To A'GGERATE, v. a. (from agger, a hill or mount) to 
heap. Wants authority. | 

AGGERHU'US, S. (from agger and bunt of hus, Sax. 
and Goth. Var. Hung. a houſe) called likewiſe Chriſtiana, 
the largeſt dioceſe in the South of . Norway, being from S. 
to N. zoo miles, and from E. to W. 120. Likewiſe a 
conſiderable fortreſs of this diſtrict; the date of its foun- 
dation unknown, In 1310 it was, in vain, beſieged by 
duke Erick of Sweeden; and in 1567 by the the Swediſh 


again, for eighteen weeks, who were likewiſe defeated ;' in 


1717 Charles XII. of Sweeden made likewiſe a fruitleſs at- 
tempt againſt it. Lat. 59 deg. 25 min. N. Long. 10 


eg: 30 min. E. 
AG 0 SE, adj. (from agger, Lat.) full of heaps. Of no 
authority, a 
To AGGLO'MERATE, v. a. (agg/omero, Lat.) to gather up 
In a ball ; to gather together. 
To AGGLO'MERATE v. u. to cluſter together, applied 
to the ſwarming of bees. Figuratively, to ſtick together ſo 
— to compoſe one maſs. The hard agglomerating ſalts.” 
HOMS, , | 
AGGLU'TINANTS, S. (gie, from ad to, and gluten, 
glue) in its primary ſignification thoſe ſubſtances which 
ave a quality of glueing, or ſticking any bodies together. 
In phyſic, ſtrengthening medicines, which adhering to the 
ſolids in the human y, recruit, and ſupply what is 
waſted in the animal actions: The things under this claſs 
are; Iſinglaſs, Olibanum, Gum Arabic, Dragon's-Blood, 
Caſſia, Sago, Vermicelli, Pulſe, Comfrey, Plantain, &C. 


troops called the jannizaries. Such as are not fit for the g. 


A G CO 
To AGGLU'TINATE, v. 4. (ſee AccruTinart), to 


unite one part to another, as it were, with glue; to make 
one part ſtick to another. Agglutinating to thoſe parts.“ 
HaRvZY. Uſed with the particle . 

AGGLUTINA'TION; S. (from aggluti nate) in its primary 
ſignification, to join two bodies fait together; in medicine, 

the adheſion of a new ſubſtance, or ging a greater con- 
ſiſtence to the animal fluids, i render them fitter for nou- 
riſhment. ** The occaſion of its hot healing by aggluti- 

nation.“ WISE M. Surg. | | 

AGGLU”/TINATIVE, ag. (from agglutinate) in medicine, 
that which has the power of thickening the animal juices, 
ſo as to render them fit for nouriſhing. That which has 
the quality of joining one thing to another. Roll up the 
member with the agglutinative roller.” WISE u. 

To AGGRANDTZE, v. a. (aggrandier, Fr,) to exalt, 
prefer, or make conſiderable by the addition of poſts and 
penſions. © Only to aggrandize covetous churchmen.” 
To enlarge, exalt, or ennoble, applicd to the faculties and 
ſentiments of the mind. To raife and aggrandize our 
*« conceptions.” WaTTs's Impfovem. . 

AGGRANDVZEMENT, S. (from aggrandize) the act of 
promoting to a high place in a ſtate; or the act of confer- 
ring power, honour, and wealth, on a perſon; it includes 
in it a precedent baſeneſs, and carries the ſecondary idea of 
ſomething ſelfiſh. ** During his adminiſtration, we ſaw 
= * not applied to the aggrandizement of a family, 
« but to making his country the admiration and envy of 
all foreigners.” a : 

AGGRANDLIZER, S. (from aggrandize and er, implying 
agency, from wair, Goth. and wear, Sax.) the perſon, 
who confers honour and riches on another, or one who 
makes great. 5 

To AGGRA TE, v. a. (of aggratare, Ital. gratus, Lat.) to in- 
gratiate one's ſelf; to gain the eſteem of a 1 applied 
to the addreſſes of a ſuitor to the object of his love. Each 
one ſought his lady to aggrate.” Fairy Queen. | 

To AG'GRAVATE, (aggravatum, ſupine of aggrave, Lat. 
from ad, to, and gravis, heavy) to increaſe the weight of 
a thing; in its primary ſenſe. In its ſecondary or figura- 
tive ſenſe; to add to the enormity, applied to crimes. 
© Aegravating 'crimes encreaſe their fears.” Dzrp. To 
heighten, or render more painful, applied to puniſh- 
ment. To aggravate— Their pennance.” MIL To. 

AGGRAVA'TION, S. (from aggravate) the act of making 
worſe, applied to the demerit of actions. Some circum- 
ſtance which heightens the guilt of any crime, Cc. The 
* aggravation 8 of committing againſt know- 
„ ledge.” Hammond. 

AG'GREGATE, adj. (aggregatus, Lat.) an afſemblage, or 
collection, of the particles into one maſs. Aggregate forms 
of particular things.” Ray. | 

AG'GREGATE, S. (aggregatus, Lat.) an aſſemblage 
formed of ſeveral particulars. ** An aggregate of miſtaken. 
„ phantaſms, GLaxv.” The ſum total, or reſult of ſeveral 
things added together. Compounded and conſtituted of 
the aggregate of them all.” Bent. . 

To A'GGREGATE, v. a: (aggrego, Lat.) to collect to- 
gether ſeveral particulars into one ſum, or ſeveral parcels, 
of particles into one maſs. ** The agpregated ſoil.” Par. 

oſt. | 

AGGREGA'TION, S. (from aggregatio, Lat.) a whole made 
up of ſeveral parts added together. Theſe extraordinary 
„ aggregations of this fire.” Woobw. In arithmetic, the 
ſum tot: I, formed by the addition of ſeveral units toge- 
ther. 'Fhey are enlarged by their aggregation and being 
*« erroneous. in ſingle numbers.” Brown's Vulg. Errors. 
In phyſics, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things, which have no 
natural connection with each other, into one whole, as a 
maſs of ruins. Figuratively, the joining, enrolling or ad- 
mitting to a ſociety. . An aggregation of ſeveral doctors to 
„ the faculty of laws.” 

To AGGRE'SS v. a. (from aggre/ſum, ſupine of aggred:er, 
Lat: to attack, to ſet upon) to commit the firſt act of hoſti- 
lity ; to make the firſt attack; to occaſion, or begin a quar- 
rel; including the idea of blame with regard to the agent. 
To turn the war and tell, aggre//ing France, _— 
„ Britain's ſons, and Britain's friends can fight.” 

AGGRES'SSION, S. (aggre/ie, Lat.) the act of beginning 
a quarrel, either with reſpect to private perſons or king- 
-doms, by being guilty of the firſt attack. A conſpiracy 
« of common enmity and agg L'STRANGE. 9G 

AGGRE'SSOR, $: (See Accress) the perſon who commits 
the firſt act of hoſtility or injury. + We'are in danger al- 
« ready of appearing the firit agg . Swirr., ++ With 

| due 


* 


> 
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| Tue deference to ſo great a genius, let it be obſerved, that 

the word fr/ is uſed very umproperly in this ſentence, it 

being included in the word aggreſſor itſelf. _ 

AGGRESTF IN, S. (from agrefte, Fr. of aigre, Fr. ſour, 
as Skinner imagines, from the acidity which occaſions the 

diſorder) in falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks. Now obſolete. 

AGGRIE'VANCE, 1 * Ad RIE vx, accented on the c, as if 
the i was dropt) an action which cauſes pain, or unneaſineſs 

in the perſon to whom it is done, and includes in it the ſe- 

. condary idea of injury, or ſomething undeſerved. (| 

To AGGRIE'VE, S: (from ag for ad to ; and grieve, former- 
ly wrote grieve from grever, Fr. to vex, of gravis, Lat. 
grievous) to do or ſay 1 which ſhall make a perſon 
uneaſy. * Which yet aggrieves my heart.” 
To offer an injury, which ſhall occaſion vexation. “ Ag- 
% prieved with ſome practices of the pope's collectors.“ 
Camp. To ſuffer lob or damage, uſed in the paſſive, and 
with the particle by. ** Aggrieved bythe falling of his rents.“ 
N. B. In all theſe ſenſes, the idea of grief 15 included, as 
flowing from their diſagreeableneſs, or the inconvenience 

to which they ſubje& the perſon who endures them. 

To AGRO UP, v. a. (agrepare, Ital.) in painting, to join 
or introduce ſeveral figures in one piece. Bodies of divers 
te natures, which are agrouped (or combined) together, are 
« agreeable and pleaſant to the ſight.” Drvp. Dufteſn. 

AGHA'ST, adv. (from ayztyuas agazomai, Gr. to be aſt- 
oniſhed ; but according to Skinner, from a and 85265 Sax. 


and Goth. a ſpectre, or apparition, or ghoſt, becauſe they who 
ſee thoſe ſights are affected wah this paſſion) all the figns 
of a perſon terrified by an appanition ; like one who had ſeen 


a ghoſt. ** With dreary CW eyne look'd up like one 
% aghaft.” Syexstr. Elegantly applied to inanimate 
things, as in the following ſentence to the earth at the re- 
ſurrection. The aged earth aghaff—Shall from the ſur- 
face to the center quake.” Mit. Chr. Nat. 

AGHRIM, S. a village and caſtle of Galway in the province 
of Connaught in Ireland, where general Ginkle obtained a 

victory over the Iriſh and French; in which St. Ruth, the 
French general, with about 1000 men were ſlain, and about 
650 taken priſoners. 

AGULD, part. (agild, Sax. from æ negative, and gild, Sax. a 
* ine, or a price ſet on a perſon's life, from gildan, Sax. to 
pay) free from penalty, or not ſubject to the cuſtomary fines 

and taxes. Skinner ſays it is applied to outlaws, for whoſe 
_death no compenſation need be made. | 

A'GILE, agj. (of agile, Fr. agiles, Lat.) active; acting with 
great ſpeed and readineſs; nimble. ** Forwarn'd ſtruck his 
'* agile heels.” SnhAK EST. Hen. IV. 1 to the mind, 
alert, „ e in oppoſition to flow, and ſtupid. Render 
it agile, witty, valiant, ſage.” PRIoR. 

A'GILENESS, S. {from agile and net of NS. Goth. implying 
an abſtract quality) the quality of performing th ſpeed, 

uickneſs, or nimbleneſs. 

AGTTLITY, S. (agilite, Lat. from agilis, Lat. nimble) a ca- 
pacity of moving without pain, or any other impediment. 
* Recover its former agility and vigour.” WATTS. 

AGILE A'RIUS, S. (from agéllum, a herd of cattle) in old 
law books, a hayward or keeper of cattle ; who, on account 
of his office is exempt from all ſervices to the lord. Pa Roch. 
Antiq. 534. 

A'GINCOURT, or AZINCOURT, S. a village of Pon- 

thieu in Picardie, memorable for the glonous victory, 
which the Engliſh, under the command of Henry V. gained 
over the French, the 25th of October 1415, looſing only 
1600 men, and killing 6000 of the enemy. Lat: 50 deg. 

39 min. N. Long. 2 deg. 10 min. E. 

A'GIO, S. (vener, aid or aſſiſtance) in commerce, the ex- 
change or difference between bank and current money, or 
caſh. Thus if a bargain be made to Pay either 100 livres 

bank, or 105 cath, the 4 gie is ſaid to be 5 per cent. The 

' agio varies almoſt every where ; at Amſterdam it 15 uſually 

from 3 to 5 per cent. at Rome near 25 per 1500; at 
Venice 10 per cent. fixed; and at Genoa from 15 to 16. 
It likewiſe gs the profit which ariſes ſrom money ad- 


-vanced, and is the fame as premium. 


To AGT'ST, v. x. (according to Skinner from, gifte, Fr. a bed, | 


or place to he down in; but Kennet conjectures from ager, 


Lat. a feld) in common law, to take in the cattle of ſtrang- 


ers into the king's foreſts, and collect the money due for it. 
Crarr de Foreſt, 9 Hen. iii. c. g. 
AG/ISTAGE, S. See AG1STMENT. 
AGISTER, S. (from agi/ft ard er, ſignifying an agent, from 
abu, Goth. war, Sax. a man) in common law, officers ap- 
pointed by patent, to rake in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers, 
and collect the money ariſing from thence, of which there are 
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- ſcheme; occaſions any 
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four in every foreſt, where the king hath any pawnage 
Manxw. For. Laws, 80. | 

AGIVSTMENT, S. (from gie) in common law, the feed 
of other people's cattle, taken into any ground, at a certain 
rate l In a large ſenſe, it extends to all manner of 
common or herbage, or the profits ariſing from thence. 
Inſt. 643. 

AGIST N. S. (from agi) ſee Acis TER. 

A'GITABLE, adj. (agitabilis, Lat.) that which may be put 
into motion. | 

To A'GITATE, v. a. (agito, Lat.) to move by ated 
actions. The ſurface of the water is agitated by the 
„ winds,” To ſhake fo, as to put the particles of any li- 
quor into motion, or fermentation. - ** The veſſel was 

+ + broken by agitating the liquor.” To actuate, act upon, 
or give motion to. Informs each part and agitates the 
«© whole.” BLAck MORE. To diſturb, or diforder by the 
diſtractions of different motives. ©* The mind of man is 
* agitated by various paſſions.” To toſs from one to ano- 
ther, to diſcuſs or controvert with great warmth ; ** Tho? 
this controverſy be revived, and hotly agitated among the 
© moderns.” BoYLE. 

AGITA'TION, S. (from agitatio, Lat.) the act of ſhaking 
or putting the particles of a body into a motion. Dit- 
* turbed by any agitation.” Bac. Deliberate and care- 
ful examination, or diſcuſſion of a queſtion. . Rather a lo- 
„ pgical agitation of the matter.” L'EsTRAN OT. Diſor- 
der of the mind, ariſing from the violence of different paſ- 
ſions. „ His mother could no longer bear the agitations 
of ſo many paſſions.“ Tatler No. 55. — 25 
or deliberation of ſeveral perſons. The project now in 
« agitation for repealing the teſt.” Swir r. 

AGTITA”TOR, S. (from agitate) the perſon who projects any 

— or cauſes any motion. 

He who manages and conducts the affairs of another. The 

agitators of the army.” This ſenſe is very uncommon, if 

not improper. Agitatio animalium in foreſta, law term, 
the agitation, or drift of cattle in foreſts.” LEO. 

AGT'TO, S. a ſmall weight uſed in Pegu, two of which 
makes a bize, weighing 100 tecalis, or 2 Ib. 5 oz, heavy 
weight, or zlb. goz. light weight of Venice. 

A'GLETS, S. (aiguillette, Fr.) a ſharp point, a tag, formed 
to reſemble ſome animal, but eſpecially a man. His gown 
** addrefled with aglets.” Havwoop, In botany, the 
pendents hanging on the tips, or apices, of the chives, and 
ſtamina of flowers; as in the tulips, roſes, &c. | 

A*GMINAL, adj. (from agmen, Lat. a troop) part of, or be- 
longing to, a troop. A word of no uſe. "A 

AGNA'TI, S. (from ad to, and naſcor, to be born) in the Ro- 
man law, the male deſcendants from the ſame father, diſ- 
yg from cognati, which includes the female deſcen- 
.dants. 

AGNADELE, or AGNADE/LLO, S. a ſmall place of the 
laneſe in Italy; noted for a great victory Lewis XII. of 
France gained over the Venetians in 1500; and ſince for 
another, tought between prince Eugene, and the duke de 
Mar ay in 1705. Lat. 44 deg. 58 min. N. Long. 29 deg. 
43 min. E. f 

AGNA'”TION, S. (fee Ac Ari) in the cis il law, the relation 
0 the deſcendants from the ſame father, including on- 

y males, | 

AGNI'NA MEMBRANA, or PELLICULA, S. in anatomy, 
the membrane, including the fœtus, ſo named by Aetius, 
called likewiſe amnios. N 

AGNI TION, 8. 
ledging. 

To AGNI'ZE, v. a. (from agno/co, Lat.) to own; to avow ; 
to acknowledge. I do aguize a natural and prompt alacri- 
„ ty—1 find in boldneſs.” OrTntLLo. Obfolete. 

AGNQMEN, S. (Lat. from ag for ad to, and nomen, a name) 
an addition or name added to the ſirname of a perſon on ac- 
count of ſome peculiar action, or circumſtance ; as the ad- 
dition of Africanus to the name of Scipio, on account of his 
exploits in Africa; and of Cicero to that of Tully, on account 
of { OG in his noſe, like a vetch, which Cicero 
igniſies. 

AGNOMINACTTION, S. (agnominatio, Lat.) the reſem- 
blance or alluſion of one word to another, both in 
ſound and ſenſe. © Pleaſantly running upon agnominations.” 
CAMDEN. | 3 

AGNOE'TZA, S. (an agnoetar, Gr. from ay, ag- 
uoeo, Gr. to be ignorant of) an hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics, 
who held that Chriſt, with reſpe&t to his human nature, 
was ignorant of ſome things, and eſpecially the day of 
judgment, founding their opinion upon the celebrated text 

© 


(agnitum, Lat. fee AGn1ze) an acknow- 


AGO 


of St. Mark xiii. 32. As the Arians have appealed to the 
Gme text for a confirmation of their opinion, we may ob- 
ſerve, that neither of theſe hereſies can receive any ſanction 
from it: if we explain it as intimating that the knowledge of 
the day of judgment does not concern our ſaviour, conſi- 
dered as the Meſſiah, but as God. 
A'GNUS-CA'STUS, S. (from agnus, a lamb, and caftus; 
chaſte) in botany, called likewiſe vie. Its leaves reſem- 
ble thoſe of the olive, but are ſomewhat longer ; the bloſ- 
ſoms are of a purple colour and ſometimes white; it is re- 
uted a cooler and preſerver of chaſtity, on Which account 
the Athenian ladies uſed to lay on beds of it during the 
feaſt of Ceres; but modern practice ſeems to have entirely 
diſclaimed the uſe of it. 
A'GNUS DEI, (Lat. the Lamb of God.) In the Roman 
church ; a flat piece of white wax of an oval form, ſtampt 
with the figure of the lamb, and conſecrated by the pope. 
They are now prohibited to be brought into England, by 
13 Eliz. c. 2. 
AGO, adv. (from agan, Sax. paſt ; whence ſome counties 
ſtill pronounce it agene) paſt. Sometime ago.” Appis., 
„„When we reckon paſt time, /owards, or ending with 
the preſent, we uſe //nce; as, It is a year fince it hap- 
« pened.” But when when we reckon rem the preſent, and 
end with the paſt, we uſe ago; as, It happened three 
« nights ago. This is a nicety, which foreigners ought 
peculiarly to attend to, if they would write and ſpeak with 
propriety. pore : 
AGO'G, adv. (agogo, Fr. as, ili vivent a gego, they live as 
they pleaſe, or according to their wiſhes) eager for the pol- 
ſeſhon of ſomething ; longing ; with the particle for before 
the object. Set the heads of our ſervant maids geg fer 
« huſbands.” Spectat. Io ſet one's fancy or affections on, 
with the particle oz before the ſubject. Oz which the 
« ſaints are all agog.” HuvdiBrRas. Uſed with the verbs 
fet and am, as may be collected from the authorities pro- 
duced. 
AGO NE, adv. (agan, Sax. paſt. See Aco) paſt, with re- 
ſpe& to time; formerly. As you ſpeak him long agone.” 
B. JoxsOx. a 
AGONLSM, S. (ayuwnope, agoni/ma, Gr. a contention for 
ſuperiority, or for a reward; in alluſion to thoſe at the 
Olympic and Iſfthirtan games. This word wants autho- 
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rit 7). 
A'GONIST, S. (fee AconisTEs) a champion or contender 
for a price. | == 
AGONLT'STES, S. (amywnongs Gr.) one who uſed to exhibit 
at the pub:ic games of Greece and Rome; being a can- 
didate for the prizes awarded for ſuperiority ot ſtrength, 
&c. In alluſion to this Milton has ſtiled his tragedy Sampſo 
Agoniſtes. 1255 
AGONIT STI CAL, (from agori/tes) that which relates to prize- 
fighting. | 
AGONIETICL, 8. (Lat. from aywr, agon, Gr. a combat) 
the name given by Donatus to thoſe of his ſect, whom he 
ſent into fairs and markets to propagate his doctr.nes, 
being, as the name impurts, theological knights-errant. 
To AGONI'ZE, (agon;/er, Fr. from aymgu, agonizo, Gr. 
of aywn, agene, Gr. an agony) to be afteed with acute 
and exceſſive pain. To ſmart and agonize at every pore.” 
Pore, | 
AGONOTHE'TIC, adj. (from ayw, agone, Gr. a combat, 
and Tu tithemi, Gr. to diſpoſe of, appoint, or ordain) 
preſiding at public combats, &c. This word wants autho- 
rity. 
A'GONY, S. (from ahn, a ſharp conteſt, or ſtruggle) 
exceſſive pain, wherein all the powers of Nature are con- 
vulſed, and ſhe ſtruggles, as 1t were, with death for the 
the maſtery, When applied to the conflict, which our 
bleſſed Kedeemer experienced in the garden, it compre- 
hends not only the corporal- anguiſh juſt mentioned, but the 
greateſt perturbation of mind likewiſe. „By thine agony 
and bloody ſweat; by thy croſs and paſſion ; by thy pre- 
** Ctuus death and burial; by thy glorious reſurrection and 
* aſcenſion; and by the coming of the Holy Ghcſt, 
good Lord deliver us!“ Church Litany. 
AGO'NYCLITES, S. (from a, Gr. negative, yov, gon, 
a knee, and xaw, Hine, Gr. to bend) a ſect in the 8 
teenth century, who derived their name from their diſtin- 
guithing principle, never to kneel, but to ſay all their 
prayers ſtanding, | 
AGOU'TY, S. a beaſt ſound in the Antilles of the fize of a 
rabbit ; the hair of its body is of a bright red, but its tail 
has none, He ha? but two teeth in each jaw, holds his 
food in his fore paws, and has a remarkable cry. When 
angry, his hair ſtands on end, and he firikes the earth with 
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his hind feet; when purſued he flies to a hollow tree, which 
he will not quit till expelled by ſmoak. 

A'GRA, S. (Perſ.) the principal kingdom of the empire of 
the Mogul. It has Bando on the W. Dely on the N. Sambal 
on the E. Gualcar* and part of Narvar on the S. Its quota 
of forces, to the Mogul's army, is 15,000 horſe, and 
30,000 foot; and its revenue is computed at near three 
millions ſterling. Apra, its capital, founded in 1566, by 
Eckbar, or Eckbarat, is a place of great traffic, having mer- 
chants from China, Perſia, all parts of India, and from 
England and Holland. Its indigo is reckoned the very beſt in 
the world ; beſides which they export a great many ſtuffs 
and linens, tiſſues, lace, rice, and cotton. The number 
of its meidans, or public bazars, covered bazans, or quar- 
ters for merchants, ſome of which are a quarter of a league 
long; together with its caravanſerahs, which are about 
eighty, are ſufficient to convince us both of the prodigious 
extent, and of the immenſe trade which is carried on in 
this city. Lat. 26 deg. 29 min. N. Long. 79 deg. 12 
min. E, 

To AGRA'CE, v. a. (from a, expletive, and grace, Fr. a fa- 
vour) to grant favours to; to confer benefits on; to in- 
culcate or inſpire with graces by virtue of inſtruction. 
dhe granted, and that knight ſo much agrac'd. Fairy Q. 
Now obſolete. 

AGRA'MMATIST, S. (from « Gr. negative, and YER ty 
8 Gr. a letter) one who cannot read, or diſtinguith 

is letters; an illiterate perſon. This word wants authority. 

AGRA'RIAN, adj. (agrariu, Lat. of oger, a field) in the 
Roman laws, a te:m apphed to ſuch laws, as relate to the 
diviſion and diſtttbution of lands. Appropnated by way of 
eminence to the law enacted by Spurius Caſſius, about the 
year 268, for an equal diviſion of the conquered lands to all 
the citizens, and limiting the quantity of ground to be poi- 
ſeſſed by each of them. h 

To AGRE'ASE, v. a. (from a and greaſe, of graife, Fr. 
grafo and graſcia, Ital. from ycao:, grass, Gr. filth) 
to greaſe, daub, or make filthy. Engrois'd with mud 
re did them fore agrea/e.” Fairy Q. Now ob- 

olete. | 

To AGREE, v. a. (ogretr, Fr. from gre, liking, conſent, ap- 
probation, or good will) to be iriends, or in concord, 1. e. 
a ſtate whereby the ſentiments of one perſon are ſimilar or 
the ſame as thoſe of another, uſed wah os word 7ogether. 

Ihe more you agree together, the leſs hurt can your ene- 
mies do you.” Port. To conſent to do a thing upon 
certain conditions; to bargain. + When he had agreed with 
the Jabourers for a penny.” Matth. xx. 13. To reſemble ; 
to be like. Thou art a Gallilean; and thy ſpeech agreeth 
* thereto.” Mark x:v. 70. To match, applied to colour. 
* Taken out of the new, agreeth not with the old.” Luke 
v. 36. Applied to the evidence of ſeveral perſons ; to tally 
with; to be conſiſlent with; uſed with together. © Their 
* witneſs agreed not trgether.” Mark xiv. 50, 59. To 
make a difference, by conſenting to conditions propoſed ; 
in oppoſiticn to a further proſecution by law, followed by 
the particle xvi7h, © Agree with thine adverſary quickly.“ 
Matth. v.25. To yield one's conſent, to grant, c: admit, with 

the particles 70, 5» or een. As reed to all reaſonable con- 
« diticns.” 2 Maccab. xi. 14. That is agreed en by all.“ 
BRN ET. Applied to the eſſect which things have on the 
organ of taſte, and the human conſtitution, to cauſe no diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation in the one, or occaſion any nauſeouſneſs, 
or other diſturbance in the other; uſed with the particles 75 
and with, Didſt ſend brcad agreeing to every taſte.” 
Wild, xvi. 20. Vith ſuch as it agrees xvich.” ArBuTH. 
It may be obſerved that the repetition of the particle av7h, 
both at the beginning and the end of this ſentence is an im- 

propriety, and what may be met with in moſt authors, owing 
to their inadvertence. Lo agree, neuterly uſed, implies to 
put an end to a frife; to accommodate a difference; 
to reconcile. ** The mighty rivals——Are now agreed.” 
Ros couu. 

AG REEF, ABLE, adj. (agreeable, Fr.) ſuitable; conformable 
to, or conſiſtent With; in oppoſition to repugnant; uſed 
with the particles zo or 2vi7h. © The practice of all piety 
« and virtue is agreeable to our reaſon.” Tir Tors. 
*« What you do is not at all agreeable either abitb fo good a 
„ Chriſtian.” Truere. Pleaſing; grateful ; as ſuitable to 

cur inclinations; or faculties. “ Called to mind a thou- 
* ſand apreeatle remarks.” Spectat. No. 241. Sometimes 
uſed with the particle 9 befcre the ſubject. Agrecal le 
« and prateful 7e the nature of man.” Bac. Nat. t.iſft. 

AGREE ABLENESS, S. (trom agreeable and , of NS. 
Goth. implying abſtraction, or a quality conſidered in the 
abſtract) the quality which renders a thing grateful to the 
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taſte, in oppoſition to nauſeous, uſed with the 
« Pleafant taſtes depend not on the things th 


ticle 0. 
elves, but 
„their agreeablene/s. to this or that articular palate.” 


Locke. The quality which renders a thing pleaſing, im- 
plying a calm and laſting ſatisfaction, below rapture, and 
leis than admiration. lt is very much an image of that 
„ author's writing, who has an agreeableneſs. that charms 
« us, without correctneſs. Pors. Likeneſs; affinity; 
reſemblance; uſed with the prepoſition between. *©** The 
« agreeableneſs between man and the other parts of the 
« univerſe.” Grew. | : 

AGREE/ABLY, adv. (from agreeable, and ly of lic, Sax. im- 
plying /ike, or manner) in a manner conſiſtent with, or con- 
tormable to; uſed with the particle 1. Agreeably to that 
« which is in the law.” 1 Eſd. xviii. 12. In a manner, 
which affords a pleaſing fatisfation. «© So advantageouſly 
„ and agreeably.” SWIFT. | 

AGREE/D, part. (from agree) ſettled by mutual conſent. 
« When they had got known and agreed names.” Locke. 

AGREE/INGNESS, S. (from agreeing and ne/s of NS. Goth. 
implying quality) ſuitableneſs ; conformity to; reſemblance 
of, and likeneſs to. Wants authority. , 

AGREE'MENT, S. (agrement, Fr. in law Latin agreamentum, 
which Coke would willingly ſtreich into aggregatio mentun, 
an aggregation of minds) friendſhip; al iance; concord. 
V hat agreement hath the temple of God with Belial?“ 2 
Cor. vi. 16. A contract, bargain, or compact. Your 
5 apreement with- hell ſhall not ſtand.” Ifat. XXVIN. 11. 
Reſcmblance 3 * Expankons and duration hath this ſurther 
« aoreement.” Locke. In law, the joining together two 
or more minds, in any thing done, or to be done: This is 
divided into three kinds, i ſt, An agreement already executed, 
as when money is paid for the thing agreed to. zdly, An argee- 
ment after the act, where one does anact, and another agrees 
to it afterwards., And, 3dly, an agreement executory, 
when both parties are agreed that a thing ſhall be executed 
or performed in time to come. In caſe a party be forced 
into an agreement, he ſhall not be compelled to perform it. 
1 Lill. 48. Plowd. 17. 5, 5. Terms de Ley, 31. Hob. 79. 
22 Car. I. 29 Car. II c. 1. 1 Lev. 155. Dyer. 167. 1 Init. 
79. 5. Rep. 119. 1 Lill. 48. | 

AGRE'SSES, S. (cgrefes, Fr. bullets, from oga, Sax. terror; 
becauſe they cauſe fear, and are always painted black, 
which is a terrible colour, Skinner) in heraldry, the ſame as 
pellets. See Ocrtssvs. 

AGRE/STIC, or AGRE/STICAL, adj. (agreftis, Lat.) ſa- 
vouring of, or belonging to, the country; clowniſh ; rude; 
Seldom uſed. 

AGRES'TIS, adj. (Lat.) wild. In botany, applied to thoſe 
plants which grow in the fields, in oppoſition ro thoſe that 
arc cultivated. Likewiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh wild animals 
trom tame. 

A'GRIA, S. (called eger from egg an army, or ege fear, 
and earlow by the ivhabitants, which implies the ſame) 
ſitaated on a little river of the ſame name, between 
Buda and Caſhaw in Hungary. It was founded by king 
Stephen the Saint. In 1552, the Turks, under Suliman II. 
laid fiege to it witch 70, ooo men, but ĩt was ſo gallantly de- 
ſended, that after battering it forty days with fifty pieces of 
cannon, they were obliged to raile it, with the loſs of 800 
men. The gariſon, which couſiſted only of 2000 Hunga- 

zans, bound themſclves by oath, to hold out to the laſt ex- 

ticmity; and the courage of the women, during the aſſaults, 
was furprizing. In 1596, it was taken by Mahomet III. 
wio put the. garriion to the ſword. In 1687, it was re- 
taken by the Imperialiſts, after a blockade of three years; 
in 1704, it wa maltered by the malecontents under P. Ra- 
goiſti; but, in 1706, fell into the hands of the Imperialiſts, 
nl was retaken by the Hungarians, who kept it ull 1710, 
at which tizze it ſurrendeted to the Imperialiſts. Lat. 48 
min. 15 deg. N. Long. 20 deg. 10 min. E. 

AG'RICULTURE, S. (from agri the gen. of ager, Lat. a 
feld, aud callibra, Lat. nilage, from c/o, Lat. to till) the art 
of tilliug and manuting the ground, fo as to make it fruit- 
ful and bear plants; conſilling in manuring, fallowing, 
ſovinr, harrowing, reaping, mowing, &c. the management 
of the productions of different ſoils, and planting ; toge- 
tacr with the culture of foreſts, timber, &c. This art has 
been cultivated by the greateſt men, with the moſt indefa- 
tivable afiduity, It took its nit among, and was perfected 
by the Chaldeans. It was practiſed and = into an 
alt by the Greeks, The Carthaginians made it their fa- 
vouiit? ſtud „; and at Rome it was an honourable employ- 
ment: the higheſt encomium that could be given a man, was, 
that le cultivated his own {pot of ground well; the moſt 
illufuicus Icnatois epplicd themſelves to it, and their dicta- 
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tors were taken from the plough. The Spauiard haue a com. 
pleat treatiſe on this ſubject, compoſed by J. Ferra, at the 
command of cardinal Ximenes. The French writers have 4i;- 
tinguiſhed themſelves on this ſubject, and as (or our 
countrymen, let the prodigious quantities of corn, beef, 
wool, and horſes, our iſland produces, ſpeak our praile, ra- 
ther than the ſyſtems of thoſe, whoſe genius has immortaliz- 

_ ed their names, by the pieces which we have on this ſubject. 
To conclude this article, it may be added, that agriculture, 
or huſbandry, 1s the original ſource of moſt of our treaſures, 
and the great fountain of all materials for commerce ; and 
that the articles of commerce muſt conſequently endear 
themſelves to thoſe who trade in them, and render agricul- 
ture ſtill more amiable in their eyes. It will always be good 
policy, to caſe the land, to promote trade; and to encourage 
the trading intereſt, in order to promote the landed, 

AGRIFO'LIUM, 8. (Lat. from «ya agrios, Gr. rough, and 
Ever phullion, aleat) in botany, the Holly Tree. Miller 
reckons thirty-three ſpecies of it; but, as the plant itſelf is 
very well known, and it has no medical virtues, we ſay no 
more. 

AGRI'MONIA, S. (Lat.) in botany, Agrimony. The flower 
cup is of one leaf, divided into five acute ſegments, and 
reſts on the germen. The flower has five petals, plain and 
indented at their extremity, and narrow at their baſe In 
the center r1;es a double ſtyle reſting on the germen, which 
it attended by twelve ſlender ſtamina, with double com- 
preſſed ſummits. This genus of plants is ranged by Linnæus 
in the ſecond ſect of his firſt claſs, entit.ed Dodecandria 
Digynia, from the flowers having twelve ſtamina and two 
ſtyles. There are five ſpecics. The firſt of which, the Common 
Agrimony, grows by the ſides of hedges and in woods, and 
is uſed in medicine. They are all hardy perennial plants, 
will thrive almoſt in any foil, require only to be cleared 
from weeds, and may be propagated by parting their roots, 
in autumn, when their leaves begin to decay, 

AGRTPPA, S. (from Agrippa, of agre partns, Lat. born with 
difficulty) a name applied to children, who are born, or 
come into the world with their feet foremoſt; derived from 
Agrippa, who was reported to have been born in this 
manner, 

AGROU'ND, adv. (from a and ground, implying on ground) a 
marine term, ſtranded; ſtuck tait upon ſhore, lo as not able to 
be got off, and purſue a voyage; hindred by the ground 
from paſſing further. We durſt not approach, we having 
„been all of us aground.” RaLlticH, Hguratively, mcet- 
ing with ſome impediment or obſtacle, which renders it im- 
poſſible to advance in, or go on with, an affair. The ne- 
«« gociators were aground at that objection.“ Joh xs. Dict. 

AGRYPNIA, S. (from @ Gr. ncgative, and vv; upnes, Gr. 
ſleep) in medical authors, is want of ſleep. Now ſeldom 
_ | 

A*'GUE, S. (from aigu, Fr. acute, on account of the acute- 
neſs and violence of the pain it occaſions during the fit; tho', 
as Skinner obſerves, with reſpect to the duration, it is more 
properly named chronical) a periodical ſpecies of fever, be- 
ginning with a cold ſhivering, which is ſucceeded by heat, 
and terminates in a ſweat. When the cold fit is ſcarcely 
perceptible, and there is a return of the hot one only, it is 
called an intermitting fever. According to the returns of 
the fit, it is differently denominated. If it returns every 
day it is then called a quotidian; if every third day, a ter- 
tian; and if every fourth day, a quartan. It ſeizes the pa- 
tient with a languor of the body, and a heavy pain in the 
head, back, loins, and legs; the hands and feet become cold, 
the whole body pale, the countenance and nails lived; this 
15 ſuccecded by a herror and rigour ; the tongue and lips 
remble, the breathing is difficult, the pericordia uncaty, 
the pulſe contracted, hard or unequal, atter which the {in 
becomes moiſt, an unuſual ſweat ſuccceds, and the fit ends. 
This Ciforder is owing to an obſtructed perſpiration, or 
whatever elſe, by overloadiug the juices, produces a lentor, 
or want of due circulation in the blood. The ſhorter the 
intervals are between the fits, the ſooner are they cured. 
Vernal agues, or thoſe which are caught in the ſpring, dil. 
appear of themſelves, at the approach of warmer weather; 
autumnal agucs, at the 1 Ne of cold, are increaſed. Ihe 
uſual method of cure is by a vomit of ipecacuanha, given 
an hour before the fit, as a preparation for adminiſtering the 
bark. As nothing can contribute more to increaſe its effects 
than the minuteneſs of its particles, it is recommended to 
the faculty to powder it as fine as poſſible. If the bark be 
good, ſix 8 taken in the interval of two fits may {top 
a vernal ague, and an ounce an autumnal one: But though 
this quantity may remove the fit for the preſent, it is ad- 
viſeable to continue the medicine, even aſter it qr t0 
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leſt the patient, for ſear of a relapſe. A circumſtance 
2 ** dreaded, and guarded againſt by a compli- 
ance with this 2dvice, 

A'GUED, part. (from ague) ſtruck or affected with an aguec; 
figuratively, cold, ſhivering, trembling, in alluſion to the ek. 
feats of this diſorder. With flight and agued fear. 
SHAKESP. Coriol. This ſenſe is ſeldom made uſe of by 

t writers. : 

Abk. lr, S. (from ague and. ſjt) the cold, chivering, tremb- 
ing fit, which affects people in the ague; uſed figuratively, 
« The ague-fit of fear is overblown.” SuAK ESP. Rich. II. 

A'GUE-PROOF, adj. (from ague and procf”) able to reſiſt 

| the cauſes which produce agues, without contracting that 
diſorder. They told me I was every thing; 'tis a he; 
% I am not ague-progf.” SHAK ESP. K. Lear. 

A'GUE-TRE'E, S. (from ague and tree, of tree, Sax.) the 
Faſſafras tree, ſo called, according to Skinner, from its ſup- 

virtues in curing agues. 

TAGE, V. a. 2 on the i and pronounced as if 
the u was entirely dropt, from gui/e, Fr. gui/a, Ital. gui/e, 


Belg. a form, faihion, or particular cut of a garment) to 


dreſs adorn, embelliſh, or ſet off with external ornaments. 
% Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would agui/e.” Fairy Q. 

A'GUISH, adj. (from ague and 2%, of i/c, Sax. i, or %, 
Goth. which, being added to a ſubſtantive, imports likeneſs) 
like, or having the properties of, an ague. Her anguifh 
« love now glows and burns.” GLanv. ; 

A'GUISHNESS, S. (from agui/h and net of NS, Goth. im- 
plying quality) the quality which reſcmbles an ague. 

A'H! an interj2#. (ach. Leut.) a word made uſe of to denote 
ſome ſudden diſlike, and occaſioned by the apprehenſion cf 
evil conſequences. * 4%“ ſinful nation.“ Ifaiah i. 4. 
Sometimes it expreſſes contempt, and farcaſtic reproach. 
« 4þ! thou that deſtroyeſt the temple.” Mat. xv. 29. 
Sometimes grief, and an appeal to the paſſion of pity and 
compaſſion. Ah! Lord, wilt thou deſtroy the reſidue ? 
Ezek. ix. 8. Before me, it denotes forrow ariſing ſrom the 
contemplation of miſery; and implies woe! © Ah mel” 
Before that it denotes wiſhing, and ſeems ſubſtituted in- 
ſtead of o Ab that we lov'd ourſelves but half fo well.” 
Dx vb. : : 

ALA“, an interjection denoting the triumph of contempt ; 
intended to expreſs joy at the calamities of others, and 
to increaſe the unneaſineſs which they themſelves experience. 
« They ſaid, aha our eye hath ſeen it.“ Plal, xxxv. 21. 
When doubled it implies a greater degree of tranſport mixt 
with contempt. ** Let them be turned back that iay, aha / 
« aha Pal. Ixx. 3. 

A'HAB, S. (3808 4chab, Heb. the father's brother, from 
N achah, a brother, and Nax abah, a tather) the fon 
of Omri, whom he ſucceeded in the kingdom ol lirael. He 
is repreſented in ſacred writ as one of the moſt wicked kings 
that ever reigned over the Iſraclites: he married Jezebel, 
the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians; aban- 

doned himſelf entirely to her conncils, which were dictated 

by pride, and enforced by cruelty z he was an 1dolater, and 
the firſt that built altars to Baal in Samaiia ; he was an 
hypocrite, humbling himſelf to God, when under appre- 
henſions of approaching calamity ; but inſolently impions, 
as ' ſoon as the danger was removed: he was an in- 
ſatiable thirſter after blood, having ſlain a prodigious 
number of the prophets, and endeavoured to add the 
rophet Elijah to the reſt. He was an arbitrary tyrant, 
me uneaſy till he had got a poor man's poſſeſſions, and in 
order to compaſs his ends, had the owner put to death by a 
falſe accuſation. For ages after his death, his impiety and 
puniſhment were proverbial; and that no remains of ſo 
great a monſter might pollute the earth, his whole race, by 
the command of God, was extirpated. But Ahab was a 
king! Hear it, O ye monarchs, and tremble at his fate. 
That God, who intpired the pen- man of his hiſtory thus 
to deſcribe his horrible dignity, will be the judge of thoſe 

Who imitate his actions. Ye who live in the low vale of 
ſocial life, hence learn the miſery of power, when not ſup- 
ported by religion; and while you drop a tear over the 
aſhes of carthly greatneſs, ſupport yourſelves with the thought 
that the nobleit title, mortals can enjoy, is that of being 
called the ſons of God; and remember that we have re- 
ceived the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we can addreſs God 
by the title of abba, i. e. father. 

AHASUE/RUS, S. (WY WwnRR Aa ſucreſu, leb. prince, head, 

or chief, from VN Achaſb. a prince, aud N reth Chald. 

Syr. Arab. and Heb. a chief prince, head, or governor.) 

This is the ſcripture name for Artaxerxes, the fon of Xerxes, 

who, though his third fon, ſucceeded him in the throne, in 

the year of the world, 3540. For his father being muzx- 
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dered by Artabanus, the captain of the guards, the villain 
accuſed Darius, his eldeſt brother of the fat; aſſiſted 
him in putting him to death, and ſet him upon the throne, 
intending afterwards to ſeize the povernment in the abſence 
of Hyſtaſpes, Datius's ſecond ſon, But this plot being diſ- 
covered, he was put to death; and Artaxerxes confirmed in 
the throne by the defeat of the partizans of Artabanus, and 
his brother in Bactria. It was at a feaſt celebrated on occa- 
ſion of chis victory, that Eſther was introduced to court, on 
account of Vaſhti, his former queen's, not obeying a 
command he made her. The exaltation of Eſther includ- 
ing with it that of Mordecai, gave rife to the envy of Ha- 
man, and had like to have proved the deſtruction of all the 
Jews: but, ſuch is the fate of wicked enterprizes ! he involved 
himſelf in the ruin he intended for them: and his endea- 
vour to ruin Eſther and her friends, in the opinion of the 
king, turned out an occaſion of bringing them into the 
reateſt fayour. From this ſhort extract of this prince's 
ife, the ruler may ſee the poſlibility of being impoſed on 
by favourites; the favourite may learn the precariouſneſs of 
court indulgence, and the jealonſies it raiſes in the boſoms 
of the pcople; and the people be taught, that grievances 
will meet with redreſs, when born with patience and repre- 
ſented with decency. | 

ACHITOPHEL, S. (59rymR Achitophel, Heb. the brother of 
ruin, or the brother of defect, from PN achah, a brother, 
and 70 naphel, defect; or the brother of ſtupidity, from 
N achab, a brother Y tiphel, ſomething ſtupid.) One 
of the counſellors, perhaps prime-miniſter, of king David ; 
who, on the revolt of his ſon, left him and ſided with Ab- 
ſalom; though a perſon of 22 abilities, he is repreſented 
as giving the latter very weak counſel, and ſinding his opi- 
nion rejected, went home and hanged himſelf. Let the 
temporizing ſtateſman learn from him, the conſequences of 
his changeableneſs; let the honeſt and firm patriot from 
him learn patriotiſm; and the diſintereſted patriot learn pa- 
tience; and the miniſter of diſtinguiſhed abilities be taught 
humility. The man of bright parts, may likewiſe from 
hence fee, on what a ſlender thread his fame ſuſpends ; the 
ſcholar know the true value of his acquiſitions, which a 
fever may deſtroy in an inſtant ; and the devout be taught 
that there is but one origin of wiſdom, and the trueſt that 
a man can boaſt of is that of being wiſe to ſalvation. 

AHEAD, adv. (from a and head of hed, Il. height) a ſea 
term; beyond; implying a greater degree of ſwiſtneſs. 
And now the ſpeedy delphin gets ahead.” DRY D. Ap- 
plied to perſons, to contract an inveterate habit, which 
is not to be caſily ſurmounted by advice, or inſtruction. 
They ſuffer them at firſt to run ahead; and when perverſe 
inclinations are advanced into habits, there is no dealing 
„ with them.” DEsTRANCE. 

AHEVGHT, av. (from à and height) on high; a great di- 
ſtance above us. Look up aheighr.” SuAk ESP. K. Lear. 

AHOUATI, S. in botany, a plant which has flowers of one 
leaf, ſhaped like funnels, and divided into different ſegments 
at the top; the pointal is fixed to the inner part of the 
ſlower, and turns to a fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like a pear, in- 
cloſing a corner'd or triangular nut. There are two ſpecies 
of this plant, the firſt of Which ow to the height of our 
common cherry-tree, the wood of which ſtinks prodigiouſly, 
and the nut 15 a poifon, for which no antidote has yet been 
diſcovered. The ſecond fort, bears an oleander leaf, and a 
yellow flower; the fruit of which is a beautiful red when 
ripe, and not leſs poiſonous than the former. 

AJA'N, S. (from aa AA Teut. water.) A coaſt or country 
of Africa, bounded on the S. by the river Quilmanci; on 
the W. by the mountains, from which that river ſprings; on 
the North by Abiſſinia, and the ſtate of Babel-mandet ; and 
on the E. by the Indian ocean. Moſt of the inhabitants are 
fair, with long black hair; but the Negroes intermarrying . 

with the Beduins prodece a race of Mulattoes, to be found 
in the inland countries. 'The kings, who are often at war 
with the Abyſſinians, fell all the prifoners they take, toge- 
ther with gold and ivory, to the merchants of Cambapya, 
Aden, and the Arabs, for coloured cloths, glaſs beads, rai- 
fins and dates. This coaſt abounds in all the neceſſaries of 
life, and has plenty of very good horſes. 

A'JALON, S. (N, Heb. an Oak; ſtrength, or a ſtag, 
trom N azel, Heb.) the name of a valley, famous for a 
battle of the Ifraclites with the allied nations, after the 
taking of Jericho, during which, the ſun is, by the ſacred 
writer, aſſerted to have ſtood fill, in, or over this valley, 
by Joſhua's command.. 'This remarkable event has given 
no {mall triumph to the minute philoſophers and infidels of 
thts age. But has been freed from all objections by the molt 
celebrated aſtronomers, and 1s ingemouſly accounted for by 


the 
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the authors of the Univerſal Hiſt, in the 10th vol. 8vo. 
The beſt ſolution that ever the compiler of this work hath 
read or heard, is that of Mr. Neal, the inventor of the patent 
GLozzs, of whom we ſhall ſpeak more largely in that ar- 


ticle. | 

AVCHSTADT), 8, (from aa, IN. and Teut. A0 A, Goth. ea, 
Sax. water, and fadt of fader, Il. faths and fads; and 
Sted, a city) the capitol of the biſhopric of the ſame name, 
in Franconia, Germany ; which has a curious cathedral, to 
which one of the biſhops preſented a pyx, or box for the 
hoſt, of pure gold, in the form of a tun, weighing forty 
marks, and ſet with diamonds and other jewels, to the value 
of 60,000 guilders. Lat. 48 deg. 5$ min, N. Long. 11 
deg. 10 min. E. 


To AI'D, v. a. (pronounced as if the i was dropped and writ- 


ten with aa or e final, as dad, or ade, from azder, Fr.) to 
give afliſtance or ſuccour to; to deliver a perſon in danger, 
or diſtreſs, out of it, by giving him all the aſſiſtance, help, 
or ſuccour in one's power. Into the lake he leapt his 
% lord to aid.” To ſupply with, or ſupport, when applied 
to the meaus uſed to free a perſon from want. Aid them 
« with victuals, weapons, pe or thips.” Maccab. vii. 
26. To ſupport, a perſon, or thing, in a declining ſtate; 
to give vigour to. By the loud trumpet, which our cou- 
4% rage aid;.” RoscoMmon. 

ATD, S. (from aide, Fr. aita or ainte, Ital. of ajuto, Lat. to 
help) that which contributes to render a thing more ealy. 
Alliſtance. The memory of things may receive conſider- 
« able aid, if they are thrown into verſe.” WarT's Improv. 
Support given to a perſon, in danger from external violence, 
to enable him to repel it. Ihe ports of Ithaca would 
« arm in ad. Pore's Odyſſ. An afliſtant, or perſon, who, 
by co-operating with another, either by advice, or exertion 
ot bodily ſtrength, renders difficulties ſurmountable, diſtreſs 
more tollerable, and proſperity more tranſporting. ** It is 
not good that man ſhould be alone, let us make unto him 
« an a. Wild. In politics, a ſubſidy, or money given 
to ſupport the neceſſities of the ſtate. In law, a petition 
made 1n a court, for calling in the help of another, intereſted 
in the cauſe, inorder to his giving ſtrength to the party in aid 
of him, and to avoid a prejudice accruing towards his own 
right, if not prevented. The perion applying for this aſ- 
filtance is terined an ad- prayer. 

AID. DE- CAMP, S. in the army, an officer, who receives and 
carries the orders of a general officer to the reſt of the camp. 
Aid-Major, or adjutant; one who aſſiſts the major when pre- 
ſent, and performs his office when he is abſent. I. ids, in horſe- 
manſhip, are helps by which the horſeman contributes to 


the motion or action required of the horſe, ſuch as the bridle, 


caveſon, ſpur, voice, &c. Hence the expreſitons, © Such a 
„ horie knows, anſwers, or takes his aids with vigour,” &c. 
This term is likewiſe applied to thoſe parts which make the 
horſe go in airs, as the inner heel, and inner rein, are 
called inner- aidi, but the legs, &c. enter- aids. 
AI DON, S. (aden, Brit. the wing of an army) originally a 
monk, in the monaſtry of Hii a one ot the Hebrides, 
whocame into England in 634, at Otwald's requeſt, to inſtruct 
his ſubjects in the knowledge of Chriſtianity. He was very 
fucceſstul, and aſſiſted by the king in his undertaking, who 
interpreted all his diſcourſes to the nobility and the reſt 
of his court. Oſwald being lain in battle, he was continu- 
ed in his place under his ſucceſſor, of whom Bede tells us the 
following ſtery. The king gave the biſhop a fine horſe, 
© who happening ſometime atter to meet with a poor man 
«© on the road, that aſked charity, diſmounted and gave 
« him the horſe with all its furniture. The king being diſ- 
«« pleaſed on hearing this, took the firſt opportunity he met 
„ with, to blame him for his behaviour, accuſing him of 
« contempt, and telling him he thought it was lighting his 
© favours, to part with them in that manner. To this the 
« biſhop replied. Your majeſty ſeems not fully to conſider 
the matter; for otherwite you weuld not have ſet a great- 
„ er value ur on the {on of a mare, than on a ſon of God.” 
Having predicted this prince's untimely death, he was fo af- 
ſected with the loſs, that he ſurvived him but twelve days, 
dying in Augul: 65k. Bede gives us his character, which he 
ſums up, ſaying, he took care to omit no part of his duty, 
but performed every thing that was written ſo. 
AI'DANCE, S. (trom aid) aſſiſtance. For aldance gainſt 
« the enemy.“ SHakesy. Hen. VI. 
AI DER, S. (tiom aid) one who aſſiſts, or helps; one who 
takes part with a gonna and endeavours to promote his un- 
dertaking. Ihe adhetents and aiders of the late rebcl- 
« lion.“ Bac. Hen. VII. 
ALDLESS, adj. (of aid and leſti, a negative ending, from 
leaſe or leas, Sun. laus, Goth. pronounced 4% and laije, 
C:mbrie, dencting a privation, loſs, or denial of the 


AIN 
ſeuſe of the ſubſtantive to which it is ſubjoined) deprived or 
in want of help, or affiſtance to render an undertaking ſuc- 

* ceſsful, or a misfortune ſupportable, Without aid; or 
aſſiſtance from another. Mats; came off,” Shakesy. 
Corol. | 

ATGLET, 8. in heraldry, Sce EaGLETTE. 

AV GUILLON, S. a ſmall town of Guienne in France, fa- 

mous for the moſt remarkable ſiege that ever was recorded. 

In the year 1346, being then in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
hh, the duke of Normandy fat down before it with one 
huudred thouſand men; vet, though battered with eight 
of the greateſt engines that France could produce, and at- 
tacked by the beſiegers three times every day, it ſuſtained 
a ſiege of fourteen months, which was raiſed by the battle 
of Creſly. As Bay le obferves, what ſhame ſoever it was for 
the French not to be able to take this place with fo many 
men, commanded by their king's eldeſt ſon; yet it was 
— great an honour for the Engliſh to have defended this poſt 
o long. 

ATVGULETS, S. (aigulet, Fr.) tags; or gold tags at the 
4 of fringes. Wich golden 3 that gliſter'd 
e bright.” 

To AIL, v. a. (from egle Sax. to grieve, or be uneaſy) 
to diſturb ; to affect with a difagreeable ſenſation ; to make 
uneaſy ; beautifully applied to inanimate things. What 
* ailcd thee, O fea, that thou fleddeſt? Pſal. exiv. g. Some- 
times before me, or other perſonal pronouns, it implies, the 
action of ſome unknown cauſe, occaſioning irregularity, or 
diſorder in behaviour and condudt. What ails me, that 
that I caunotloſe thy thought.” This word, including the 
idea of diſorder in itſelf, is never joined to another which 
would limit its ſignification to any particular diſorder. As 
we never ſay A fever ails him; but ſomething ails him; 
„ nor, he ails a fewer, but, he ails ſomething. 

AIL, S. (from az}, the verb) a diſtemper. O Narfis, thy 
„ obſcener ail. Pope. 

AILING, part. (from ai!) one of a weak conſtitution, ſubject 
to diſorders ; valetudinary. 

AIL'MENT, S. (from ail!) indiſpoſition; diſorder ; dimi- 
nution of health. Little ane nts oft attend the fair.” 
GRANV. 

To AIM, v. a. (from e/mer, according to Skinner, though 
without alledging any authority) to put a weapon in ſuch 
a direction or poſition, as to hit any object; to throw a 
thing at an object, in ſuch a manner, as to render the 
ſtriking of it poſſible. ** Aims his airy ſpear,” DRYD. To 
endeavour to ſtrike; uſed with the particle ar. * Aimſt thou 
„at princes.” Figuratively, to direQ the edge of ſatyr 

againit a particular perſon. ** At him, or him, I take no 
„% aim.” Gay. To have in view, and endeavour to obtain. 

„ Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more,” DRY. 
To endanger. ** It was evident that he aimed at his fa- 
« ther's lite.” 

AI'M, S. (from e/me, according to Skinner) the poſition or 
direction of a weapon, in order to ſtrike an object. Soon 
« bent his bow, uncertain of his aim.” Deyn. The point 
which is intended to be hit; or the object deſigned to be 
ſiruck. * The arrows fled not ſwifter towards the aim.” 
SHAKESP., Hen. IV. Figuratively, an endeavour to oh- 
tain any thing; intention; purpoſe ; or deſign. With 
„ ambitious az, — Againſt the throne and monarchy of 
« God.” Par. Loſt. The end or object of a diſcourſe. 
„The epiſtle has but one aim.” Locke. Gueſs; prophecy. 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things.” SuAk. 
Hen. IV. 

AINSWORTH (Hzexxy) an eminent Non-conformiſt mini- 
ſter, who flouriſhed the latter end of the fixteenth and be- 
pinning of the ſevertcenth century. About the year 1590, 

e diſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt the Browniſts, which en- 
gaged him in ſuch dithculties, that he was obliged to retire 
to Holland, and at Amſterdam crected a church, wherein 
he officiated, together with one Johnſon. Having found a 
diamond of very great value, he advertiſed it; and, when 
the owner, a Jew, demanded it, would not accept of any 
other acknowledgment, though very poor, but a confe- 
rence with ſome of his rabbies, on *. rophecies relating 
to the Meflias ; the Jew having promiſed him this gratifica- 
tion, but being unable to periorm the engagement, it is 
ſuppoſed he had him poiſoned in order to fave his credit. 
His. great ſkill in Hebrew, and his excellent commentaries 
on the ſcriptures, particularly on the Pentateuch, are in uni- 
verſal clteem. Moreri goes ſo far as to ſay, that the learned 
Lighticot is not a little indebted to him; and his works 
were received with reſpect, even by his adverſaries; inſo- 
much, that it is not eaſy to produce any one oftener quoted, 
by the learned of all countries, than Dr. Ainſworth. He 
was certainly a perſon of profound learning, well verſed in 
G the 
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| the ſcripures, deeply read in rabbinical learning, of a ſtrong 
underſtanding quick peneration, and indefatigable diligence; 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the haſtineſs of his temper, his con- 
tempt of church government, and his proneneſs to diſpute 
on trifles, were faults; but let the hand of charity always 
draw the veil over the defects of the great; and let us rather 
imitate their excellencies, than glory in ſcrutinizing. into 
their deficiencies. 

AIR, S. (from air, Fr. aer, Lat. ang, Gr. or N Heb.) that 

thin fluid body which ſurrounds our globe, forms the atmo- 

| ſphere, and is the cauſe of breathing. It I were to tell 
« what I mean by the word air,” WaTTs. A portion 
of the element which encompaſſes us, confidered as put 
into motion. Airs, vernal airs.” Par. Loſt. In 


a figurative ſenſe, a diſcovery made of a thing not 
known before. Still you lov'd; you gave it air before 
« me.” DryYD. Poſture, attitude, mien, manner of beha- 
viour. Her air.” Pur. 


raceſul innocence her eve 
Loſt. Something wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
« poſtore.” Appis, Uſed after give, and the pronouns 
perſonal, without any other word following ; to aſſume a charac- 
ter, or appearance of ſomething ſuperior to that which is 
real. He gave himſelf airs.” An affected, or laboured, 
and aukward manner of addreſs or behaviour. Give 
« themſelves airs of kings.” App1s. Appearance. com- 
« municated with the air of a ſecret.” In philoſophy, that 
thin dilatable and compreſſible fluid, in which we breath, 
and which ſurrounds the globe to a great height, though 
ſcarcely perceptible to our ſenſes, yet ot ſo = neceſſity to 
our exiſtence, that the lamp of life would extinguiſhed, 
were we deprived of its benefit. If we examine the volume 
of creation we ſhall find it the grand inſtrument of the Deity 
in moſt of his operations, and that it is united or included 
in almoſt all the ſubſtances which fall within our notice. It 
is this which puts every thing into motion, it lends activity 
to fire, growth to vegetables, improvement to chymiſtry, 
fluidity to water, health to animals; in a word, there is 
ſcarce any operation in nature, which happens without its 
aſſiſtance ; there is no production of art, which can diſclaim 
its neceflarineſs. ' If we run over the properties of air, we 
ſhall find them to be 1ſt, fluidity, which is ſo inſepara- 
ble from it, that no experiment no change of tempera- 
ture can deprive it of it. As for its ſecond property, weight, 
or gravity, we need but put our hands on the receiver 
of an air-pump, to be convinced of it; if its weight on that 
ſmall portion of our fabric, ſhall aſtoniſh us, how muſt we 
be amazed, when we conſider what a vaſt weight 1s ſuſtain- 
ed by the whole! As it is found by experiment, that the 
compaſs of a foot ſquare upon the ſuperficies of our bodies 
ſuſtains 2660 lb. the number of iquare fect upon our bodies, 
will give us the amount of the weight of air, which it ſuſ- 
tains ;. now as 15, feet ſquare ſeems to be the true admea- 
ſurement of this ſuperficies, he muſt ſuſtain a weight equal 
to 39900 lb. for 2660-+-15 = 439900 lb. which is about 13 
tun. Let us adore the divine wiſdom, which ſhews itſelf in 
this configuration of our fabric, whereby we can ſuſtain 
ſuch a weight without being incommoded, and walk under 
a burthen, without difficulty, which at firft thoughts might 
ſeem heavy enough to grind our very bones into powder. 
The third property of air, is its claſticity ; or its quality of 
returning again to its former dimenſions, after being forced 
into a narrower compaſs, with a force proportiopable to that 
by which it was compreſſed. To mention no other uſes, re- 
tulting from this property, 'tis to this that we owe our being 
able to ſupport its gravity with ſo much eaſe. For it is de- 
monſtrable, that the elaſtic power which prevails in any par- 
ticular portion of the air, without any other condenſation, 
than what is owing to the compreſſing air itſelf, can ſuſtain 
the whole force of the incumbent atmoſphere ; ard that 
a very ſmall quantity, wherever confined 1s able to pro- 
duce the very fame efte&ts, as a very large quantity in ano- 
ther place, Having thus run over the properties of the air, 
we might now conſider what particles this heterogeneous 
tiud conſiſts of; let it however ſuflice to (ay, that whatever 
fragrance exhales from flowers, or ſtenches ariſe from putri- 
hed bodies, whatever particles are detached from minerals 
by heat or animal bodies by perſpiration, whatever vapours 
aſcend from the waters, or ext alations from the earth; what 
bre ſo ever eloctricity can diſſeminate, or the fermentation 
of aſcending tumes of ſulphur procure ; are all to be found 
in this great ſupport of our lives, and under the direction of 
the Deity, the cauſe of all its bleſſings, as well as the pa- 
rent of moſt of its diſeaſes. . Air, in muſic, a compolition, 
which is played alone, without either baſs or any other part 
to accompany it; or the melody and inflexion of a muſical 
* Thus we ſay Handle's airs, &c. Airs in 
o. VII. 
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—— — — 
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horſemanſhip, the artificial, or practiſed motions of a manag- 
ed horſe, ſuch as the demi air, demi volt, curvet, &c. 

To AIR, v. a. (ſee Arr, S.) to expoſe to the air. As the 
« ants were airing their proviſions.” L'EsTrance. To 
enjoy the beneſit from the air. As I was here airing my- 
é ſelf.” Appis. To expoſe to the fire, in order to free 

from the inconveniences of damp and ſtagnating air - Air 
„the robes.” Hooker. To expoſe to the fire, in order 
to warm, by ſetting the particles of fire into motion by 
heat. Air this wine.“ To build neſts. If they were 
allowed to air naturally.” CAR EW. Surv. of Cornw. 

AL R-BLADDER, S. (from air and bladder) a bladder, found 
among the entrails of fiſh, which. ſerves by its contraction 
or dilatation, to enable them to riſe, or dive in the water. 
% Though the air-bladder in fiſhes feems neceſſary in ſwim- 
% ming. Cupw. 

AI'R-BUYLT, adj. (from air - and built) built in the air; 
chimerical, without any ſolid foundation. The air-built 
*« caſtle and the golden dream.” Danciad. 

AT'R-DRA'WN, adj. (from air and drawn) formed by a 
condenſation of the air, that which has no exiſtence in na- 
ture; chimerical ; 1maginary. The air-drawn dagger.” 
Mack beth. ö 

AIR'ER, S. (from air and er, implying an agent, from war, 
Goth. and wer, Sax. a man) he that expoles a thing to the 
air; or holds a thing to the fire, in order to prevent the con- 
ſequences of damp and ſtagnating air. 

AVR-GUN, S. (from air and gun) an inſtrument invented to 
ſhoot with, purely by means of compreſſed air. It is com- 
poſed of brats, and has two barrels, one of which 3s large; 
but the inward one, from whence the bullets are ejected, is 
ſmall. The magazine air-gur, was invented by the inge- 
nious L. Collce. By this contrivance ten bullets are lodged 
ſo near to the place of diſcharge, that they may be drawn 
into the ſhooting barrel, and 2 ſucceſively. If the 
force of condenſed air was equal to that of gun- powder, th:s 
inſtrument would anſwer the end of as many guns as it can 
contain bullets. In this machine, the baſe of the ſyringe 
muſt not exceed half an inch diameter, becauſe the preſſure 
againſt every ſquare inch is about 151b. and therefore every 
circular inch about 12. If the ſyringe be one inch in dia- 
meter, when one atmoſphere is injected, there will be a re- 
ſiſtance of 121b. againſt the piſton ; and when 10, a force of 
120 to be ſurmounted : whereas 10 atmoſpheres act againſt 
the circular one half inch piſton, which is one fourth leſs ; . 
with only a force equal to 3olb. or 40 atmoſpheres may be 
injected with ſuch a ſyringe as eaſy as io with one whoſe 
baſe is as big again; for the facility of working is inverſely 
as the ſquares of the diameter of the ſyringe. 

AIR'ING, S. (from air) a ſhort walk or ride abroad; .o 
called becauſe we then enjoy the freſh and open air, in 
oppoſition to the more confined within doors. | 

AI'R-HOLE, S. (from air and hole of Hela, Sax. and IN. 
from Holur, 11. hollow, or Holian, Sax. to ſcoop out or make 
hollow; Kelle, Ruſs. from &olnete, which ſignifes the ſame) 
a hole made to admit, or let out, the air; a vent ; 'or vent- 
hole, 

AI'RINESS, S. (from airy and 2 of NS. Goth. implying 
quality) applied to ſituation, expoſed to a free current or 
air, in oppoſition to confined ; openeſs: Figuratively, ap- 
plied to a perſon's manner, or behaviour; levity, gaity. 
A certain talkativeneſs and airine/5 repreſented in their 
„tongue.“ FELTON. | 

AVRLESS, adj. (of air and /e/5, from leas or leaſe,” Sax. 
laus pronounced 4%, Goth. or /i/e Cim. implying negation 
or privation) that which has not a free current of aire that 
which has no communication with the external air. 
lei dungeon.“ SHAKESP. Jul. Cæſ. 

AIV'RLINGS, (from air, ſignifying gazety, and ling a dimi- 
nutive termination among the Saxons) a youthtul, light, 

ay, and thoughtleſs perſon... © Slight airlings.“ Joxsox's 
atil. | 

ALR PUMP, S. (from air and pump, of pumpe, Dan. pompe, 
Belg. from pemfen, Belg. to draw water) in philcſophy, 
an inſtrument, or machine uſed for extracting air, conſiſting 
of a receiver made of glaſs, wherein the objects are placed; 
two braſs cylinders or piſtons to extract the air with; a 
gage to determine the rarefaction of the air during any 
experiment ; a tube called the Swan's Neck communicating 
with the receiver and the piſtons ; and a winch that gives 
motion to the whele. The firſt -inventor of this mackine 
vas Otto Guericke, a burgo-maſter of Magdcbourg, who 

rformed his experiments at Ratiſbon, in the year 165 4, 
fn this being very defective, Mr. Boyle, one of the family 
of the Orrery's aſſiſted by Dr. Hook, contrived another, 


& fir- 


which, as deſcribed by himſelf, had but one barrel: Papin 
F afterwards 
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afterwards invented one with two barrels ; but that made 
by Hawkeſbee in 1709, ſurpaſſing any that preceded ; is 
what is commonly aſd at preſent, For the fake of con- 
veniency, a new machine of this kind has lately been in- 
vented; called 'a portable Air-puwp, which may be re- 
moved from one place to another without any difficulty, 
its conſtruction is indeed ſomewhat different from the for- 
mer, a particular and accurate deſcription of which the 
reader may find in a'courſe of philoſophical lectures pub- 
liſhed by the ingenious Mr. Martin. It is by means of theſe 
inſtruments that we demonſtrate a vacuum, the gravity, 
and elaſticity ; the utility, and univerſal diſſemination of air 
throughout all bodies; the cauſe of the aſcent of water in 
ipes, and the ſuſpenſion of mercury in tubes, and the neceſ- 
of this fluid for the ſupport of Hife; the ill conſequences 

of its ſtagnation ; and other particulars equally uſeful, and 
ſubſervient to the cauſe of grateful piety, by convincing us, 
that every particle of matter, whether of denſe earth, or 
{ubtle air, bears the ſignature of divine wiſdom, and that 
the whole walk of creation and expanſe of infinity, is full of 


his riches ! 


A'IR-SHAFT, S. (from air and aft of ſchaft or ſchacht, 


Belg. a branch, ramification, or cavity, from ſchaffen, 
Belg. to work, or ona, ftapto, Gr. to dig) in mining, 
a paſſage made for the air by digging. To conceive a 


true idea of its nature the reader is referred to the de- 


A 


ſcription of them in the Royal Magazine for September, 
1759. © By the finking of an air Han the air hath liberty 
« to circulate.” Ray. | 

IRIE, S. (of atirizs, Lat. in alluſion to the loftineſs of its 
ſituation, or aire, Fr. from ey, Teut. and Belg. an egg) 
See AlRIE. 


AFRY, ag (from atrins, Lat.) the ſubtile parts of bodies. 


« Emiſhon of the thinner, or more airy parts of bodies.” 
On high, or in that ſpace of the ſyſtem above- the earth 
aſſigned to the air. Wondering at their height through 
* airy channels flow.” Appr1soxn. Figuratively, chimeri- 
cal, wanting folidity, or foundation. I hold ambition 
of fo airy, and light a quality, that i is but a ſhadow's 


ſhadow.” SnAK EST. Hamlet. Applied to dreſs, that which 


expoſes to the weather, in oppotition to warm, cloſe, or 


confined. ©* The painters draw their nymphs in thin airy 


* habits.” Dx VD. Applied to temper, or behaviour, gay, 


ſprightly, full of vivacity. © By this name of ladies he 


% means all young perſons, ſlender, finely ſhaped, airy, 
„ and delicate.” UVayp. *© Merry and airy at ſhore.” 
Tayrox Airy Tnplicity in aſtrology, are the three ſigns, 


Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. 
AI'SLE, S. (pronounced ſe, from aile, Fr. a wing, of ala, 


Lat.) the fide walks or paths of a church, running pa- 
rallel to the greater in the center, called the ef; repreſenting 
in that reſpect the wings of a building erected on each fide 
the center. © The church is one huge a with a double 
* aifle to it.” Appisox, ++ Johnſon contends for its be 
ing wrote aile, agreeable to its derivation ; but it may be 
obſerved that theſe French words have r been ſpelt 
with an , and though I pay a great deal of deference to 
Johnſon, cannot but reverence Addiſon. 


AISTHETE/RIUM, S. (ae, Gr. from awharuar, ai/- 


thanemai, Gr, to perceive) in philoſophy, the ſenſorium, 


or the place wherein the ſoul is 1magined to reſide, and re- 
ceive the notices of external objects by means of the organs 
of ſenſation. The Carteſians imagine it to be the Pineal 
gland; but Willis the Medulla Oblongaza in the Corpora 


Striata. 


AI'T or EYGHT, (a contraction of ey/andr, Belg.) a ſmall 


Hand. 


A*JUTAGE, S. (ajuter, Fr. to help) in hydraulics, the ſpout 


fitted to an artificial fountain, through which the water aſ- 
cends. If the ajutage be inclined, the water will aſcend 
highef than vhen it is perpendicular. 


To AKE, wv. u. (from ace, Sax. of ax®-, achos, Gr. pain) to 


feel a dull and continual pain, in oppoſition to ſmart, which 
is an acute one and of a ſhort continuance. ** His limbs 


„ muſt ate with 3 Am oppreſt.” ParorR. This word 


his acquiring a know 


is applied not only to bodily pain, but likewiſe to any un- 
eafineſs which affects the mind; and as it is derived rather 
from the $2%on than the Greek, is more properly ſpelt this 
way than that, which is preferred by Johnſon, 1. e. ache. 


A'KIBA, S. a famous Rabbi, who flouriſhed a little after the 


ruin of Jeruſalem by Titus. Till his 40th year he kept the 
flacks of Calba Schwa, a rich citizen of 4 _ 
maſter's daughter engaging to marry him on condition o 
7 — of the ſciences; he applied him- 
ſelf for twenty- gur years to ſtudy; at the expiration of 
which term, he Fas reckoned one of the moſt learned of 


it is called caulis, . alatus, 
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all the rabbis, and had no leſs than twenty-four thouſand 

ſcholars. Declaring for the falſe meſſias Barchochebas, 

whoſe name implies, The ſon of a ſtar; he alledged the 
words of Balaam, A ftar ſhall come out of Jacob,” a8 

a proof in his favour. But this impoſture and his adherents 

being routed by an army of Romans, Akiba was taken and 
t to death by having his fleſh torn off with iron combs. 

He lived an hundred and twenty years, was buried with his 

wife in a cave in a mountain, near Tiberias, and his twen- 

ty-four thouſand difciples below him. He 1s accuſed of 
corrupting the Hebrew text, in order to obviate an objec. 
tion —— againſt him relating to the time of Chriſt's ap- 
arance, by the Chriſtians; but on the other ſide he is 
iled Sethtamtaah, or the authentic by the the Jews ; and 

by one of them eſpecially, who ſays, that it would fill a 

whole volume to ſpeak of him according to hrs praiſe, 

Hence we may learn that the reputation of mankind is no 

true criterion to judge of their real merits, ſince it is gene- 

| rally extolled too much by friends and too much depreciated 

by enemies; and let us defire che Jews)to learn wiſdom 

| from the cataſtrophe of this great man, leſt their preſent 

bbſtinacy, fhould ſubjet them either in this, or the next 
world, to a fimilar puniſhment. 

AKIN, adv. (from à and 4in of 4yn, Iſl. cynne, Sax. Jun, 
Goth. relation, or likeneſs) related by blood or deſcent. 
I could with, that being thy fiſter in nature, I were not 
*« afar off akin by fortune.” StDbx EY. Figuratvely, reſem- 
bling ; having the ſame properties having a near relation to. 
From quettions which may be akin to it.“ Warrs's 

| Improvem. 

AKO'ND, S. (Perſ.) an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes 
cognizance of all cauſes relating to orphans and widows ; 
is preſident of the law college, reads lectures, and has de- 
puties under him, in Trad provinces, who, with the Se- 
cond Sadra conclude all bargains, agreements, and con- 
tracts. 

ALL, ATTLE, ADLE, contractions of the Saxon rhe, 
noble, are generally prefixed to compound names, and ſig- 
nify illuſtrious; but when borrowed from , Sax. or alls, 
Gothic, they imply perfection, excellence, or fullneſs, al, 
Alfred, compounded of ., Sax. or a!/s Goth. all, and 
Frideur, Iſl. or fryth, Sax. peace, ſignifies peaceful. Al- 
mighty, from @&/mightig, Sax. of 1, al, and mightig, power- 
fulneſs, implies perfect power; fullneſs of power, or power 
that performs any thing that is the proper object of that fa- 

culty, and is full without defect. 

A'LA, S. (Lat. a wing) in botany, the hollow of a ſtall, 
which the leaf or its pedicle, makes with the ſtalk or 
branches; or that hollow between the branch and leaf, 
from whence new ſhoots ariſe; likewiſe the foliaccous mem - 
branes running the whole length of the ſtem ; from whence 

Fat. and tige ailie, Fr. a 
winged ſtalk. 

. ALABA'STER, S. (from aaaCargor, alabaſtron, Gr.) a kind 
of ſtone, ſofter. than marble, but harder than plaſter of 
Paris. It 1s of different colours, the ſhining or white is 
the moſt common; the horn and tranſparent not much va- 
lued ; and that of the colour of honey ſpotted with points 
or veins, which is the moſt valued. Ihe white is moſt com- 
monly uſed for ſtatues and vaſes, of which latter kind the an- 
tients ſeemed very fond, and generally made uſe of them to 
put their moſt coſtly perfumes in. This cuſtom has, by 
theinadvertence of ſome critics, been made uſe of to explain, 
or rather to obſcure the expreſſion of St. Mat. xxvi. 7. aud 
Mark, xiv.3. whichis rendered an alabafter box, araearrg, 

. alabaſterion, but is a general name for any box without han- 
dles; and may be eaſily reconciled to its being broke on 
that occaſion ; but according to our verſion cannot. Con- 
ſtantine has rendered the paſſage in our ſenſe, and by that 
means clear of it difficulties, which the commentators have 
puzzled themſelves with to no purpoſe. | 

ALABA'STER, agj. (See ALaBasTER) ſomething made of 
alabaſter. ** Part of an alabaſter column.” Appison, 

ALABA'STER (WIILIAu) born at Hadley in Suffolk, was 
doctor of Trinity college, Cambridge, and chaplain to the 
earl of Eſſex, whom he accompanied in his expedition to 
Cadiz, in the reign of Q. Elizabeth. Dazzled by the cx- 
ternal pomp of their ritual, and ambitious of the reverence 
they pay their clergy, he turned papiſt. But after his 
change not finding that honour which he expected within 
the pale of papacy, he took the opportunity of coming 
to England to alter his religious profeſſion once more, He 
was well ſkilled in the Hebrew, bur rendered. his know- 
ledge uſeleſs by too great an affeGtation of cabaliſtic learn- 
ing, being condemned both by proteſtants and papiſts on 

that account, As a ſpecimen ot his manner, it wall . 
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to add, that, preaching in Cambridge, he took for his text 
the beginning of 1 Chron. Adam, Seth, Enoch, and aſter 


ſpeaking on the literal ſenſe of theſe words, run into the 


myſtical, maintaining that Adam fignified unhappineſs or 
miſery, and ſo on: but here we ſtop, leſt modern ſectaries 
ſhould think this application too perſonal. 
ALA'CK, interj. (were it not that moſt of the interjections 
are the genuine efforts of nature on ſome ſudden affection, 
this might be derived from ael, and ace, Sax. i. e. perfect 
in, or grief, ael, in compoſition, ſignifying fullneſs) it 
implies ſorrow, or ſomething which. cauſes it. 
«© Nay, what's incredible, alack / 
ant Ge can bear a woman's clack.” Swiezr, 
ALA'CK-A-DAY, interj. (how full of unhappineſs is the 
day, from alack and à day. See ALACK) a ſudden cry on 
feeling preſent, or ſeeing approzching calamity ; and figni- 
fies that the perſon labours under the burthen of miſery. 
ALA'CRIOUSLY, (from alacrious, a corrupt pronunciation 
of alacris, Lat.) with great chearfulneſs. _** Epaminondas 
*« alacriouſly expired, in confidence that he left behind him 
«« a perpetual memory of the victories he had atchieved for 
4 his country.“ Governm. of the Tongue. 
ALA'CRITY, S. (alacritas, Lat.) a chearful aQtiveneſs. 
ALADU'LIA, S. a province of Anatolia or Aſia minor, called 
by the Turks the beglerbergate of Munit, or Maraſch, and 
Dulgadir, or Dulcadir. Its name of Aladulia was derived 
from that of prince Anaduliar or Anadoli. The ſoil is un- 
fit for tillage, but abounds in paſtures, on which the inhabi- 
tants bevel a prodigious number of horſes, camels, goats and 
ſheep. The people are of a martial diſpoſition, are armed 
with bows and arrows, and very expert in the management 
of their horſes. Some of them are a kind of free — 
and ſubſiſt entirely on the plunder of caravans and travellers. 
ALAINS, S. (from Alan, Scyth. a mongrel, on account of 
their being ſuppoſed to be a mixture of different nations, ac- 
cording to Skinner from alan, Scyth. a dog, becauſe they 
bore the picture of that animal on their enſigns) a barbarous 
people, who over- run Europe and Africa in the fourth cen- 
tury, imagined to have been the Mſyageta, Scythians, or 
Sarmatians. In the fifth century they joined the Vandals 
and Goths, ſpreading terror and deſſolation wherever they 
came. They were Re in Domitian's time; in 505 
their captain was Gonderic the ſon of Aodegigle. ey 
beat the French, deſtroyed the country on the Rhine, ravag- 
- Spain; and being Icleated by the Viſigoths retired 30 
Africa, | 
ALA'IS, S. (Fr. from l, Sax. nobles, and ea, Sax. aa, Il. 
water) a large and populous city of Languedoc in France, 
from whence are annually exported 1,200,000!b, of raw 
filk. From the foot of a. mountain near it iflues a hot ſpring, 
of efficacy in the cure of ſeveral diſorders. The rocks are 
ſuppoſed to contain gold mines, ſince gold ſand has been 
found in the rivulet that falls from them. In 1672 M. Col- 
bert, had the mines wrought, but met with only a few veins 
of copper, inſufficient to defray the expences. Lat, 44. 15 
min. N. Long. 4 deg. 20 min. E. 
ALEMA'NDUS, (Lew1s) in French ſtiled Alceman, cardinal 


of Santa Cecilia, and one of the greateſt men of the 15th cen- 


tury he preſided in the council of Baſil which depoſed Eu- 
genius IV. and elected Felix V. He was firm and vigorous, re- 
markable for his virtue, diſtinguiſhed by his learning, and of 
an uncommon memory in recapitulating the arguments of 
diſputants, As he was haranguing againſt the pope's ſupe- 
riority over the council, he was ſo much 5 that many 
kiſſed him, and more crowded to kiſs his robe. He was 
well {killed in the tricks of devotion. On a ſeffion's day he 
ordered all the reliques in Baſil to be placed in the ſeats of 
the abſent biſhops, which cauſed ſuch an effect, when they 
came to invoke the holy ghoſt, that all the aſſembly burſt in- 
to tears. Nay the very aſſiſtants were affected in the ſame 
manner on another occaſion, on ſeeing him with his bald 
head diſtributing the communion to thoſe that offered them- 
ſelves, giving — a kiſs of charity, and exhorting them 
to communicate worthily. During 5 plague, which hap- 
pened at Arles, he was aſſiduous in the diſcharge of his du- 
ty; and neither the death of his domeſtics, nor the entrea- 
tes of his friends, could prevail on him to quit the place; 
chuſing rather to ſave the council at the expence of his life, 
than his life at the expence of the council. He was a pro- 
ach of abſtinence, a miracle of inceſſant application, and 
Pole, who was eye witneſs of all his actions, ſays of him, 
that he neither ſlept night or day; he either read, or em- 
LE ft himſelf inceſſantly; ſeemed to have none of the calls 
of hunger or thirſt, and was certainly ſomething more than 
mortal, He was canonized by Clement VII. and though 
be might in that reſpect he complimented with too great an 
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honour, yet has left an example to the prieſthood, to endea- 

your after popularity, by ſuch methods, as may reflect an 
honour on their profeſſion, and may make the remembrance 

of their lives as great incentives to piety as their diſcqurſes. 


ALAMI'RE, S. (a cant word) in muſic, the loweſt note but 


one in the ſcale of muſic, invented by Guido, Aretine. 
A.LA-MO'DE, adv. . (according to the faſhion) a French 
hraſe, uſed to imply, that a thing is in the reigning taſte, or 


_" faſhion, 


A-LA-MODE, S. (Fr.) a thin, light, gloſſy, black ſilk, not 
quilled or croſſed, chiefly uſed for women's bonnets, hats, 

or hoods at funerals, and for men's hatbands and ſcarfs on 
the like occaſions. 


ALAN, WILLIAM) fon of John Alan, born at Roſſal in 


Lancaſhire in 1532. Educated at Oriel college, Oxford, where 
he was choſen fellow in 1550. In 1530 he was principal 
of St. Mary Holl, but on queen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the 
crown, as he was a zealous papiſt, loſt all hopes of prefer- 
ment, and on that account retired to the Engliſh college at 
Loraine, of which he was the principal ſupport. Joined to 
a majeſtic preſence, he had an eaſy affable deportment, and 
with the greateſt ſeverity. of manners, a mildneſs in ſpeech 
and behaviour, which attracted the affection of all he con- 
verſed with. He wrote a defence of purgatory, and prayers 
for the dead, in oppoſition to Biſh. Jewel, wherein he endea- 
vours to ſhew that a middle ſtate is acknowledged by all 
roteſtants, and that the prayers for the dead were in uſe 
rom the earlieſt ages of the church, which was anſwered by 
Dr. Fulke in 1580. The method Allan made uſe of to 
eſtabliſh his point, was very proper to captivate the judg- 
ment ; and his ſtyle, which was pure and flowing, made his 
erformance ſtill more dangerous, and ſtill more admired. 
His health decaying by too intenſe application, he came, 
even with the danger of his life, if we may be allowed the 
expreſſion, to England for his recovery; but being too zea- 
lous in making proſelytes, was diſcovered and obliged to go 
abroad again 4 ſafety. He was ſuppoſed to have been a 
a great promoter of the invaſion of theſe kingdoms by the 
Spaniſh Armada; and in 1668 compoſed his piece, which 
conſiſted of two parts, the firit explaining the pope's bull 
againſt queen Elizabeth ; and the ſecond, exhorting the no- 
bility and people of England to revolt in favour of the 
Spaniards. This book made a great noiſe, rendered him 
famous abroad, and notorious at home, was, by mode- 
rate catholics condemned, and by ſome aſcribed to F. Par- 
ſons. In the laſt years of his life, he is faid to have altered 
his ſentiments with reſpe& to government, to have loft 
his credit with the catholics, and to have been poiſoned by 
them on that account. As an Engliſh ſubjeR, he was a buſy 
enterprizing e rebel; as a zealons papiſt, an active 
learned, and induſtrious perſon; as an author, for matter, 
method, wit, learning, and diction, one of the moſt conſider- 
able writers of his age; as his moſt inveterate enemies have 
allowed. But we conclude with Pope, on another occaſion. 
*« Oh grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none.“ 

ALA'ND, adv. (from a and land) on land, on ſhore; on 
dry ground, in oppoſition to the waters of the river, or 
ſea. *©* Moor'd aland.” DR Yo. 

ALA'ND, S. (from alandia, Lat. eyland:. Belg, of ey, Belg. 
water, and land, Dan. Teut. Belg. dry ground) an iſland 
in the mouth of the Baltic, about ſixteen miles in length, 

and nearly the ſame in breadrh, abounding in corn, paſ- 
tures, cattle, lynxes, hares, foxes, and bears. 

ALA'RIS, or ALIFO'RMIS, S. (Lat. in the ſhape of a 
wing, from ala, a wing, and farma, Lat. a ſhape) in ana- 
tomy, the innermoſt of the three veins oppoſite the elbow, 
which having an artery under it, and the middle one a 
nerve ought to be opened with owe caution; the Superna 
or outward one, named likewiſe Humeralis, may be opened 
without any danger. 

ALA'RM, S. (from all, Ital. to, and arme, Ital arms) a 
military ſignal, either by beat of drum or ſound of trum- 

t, by which men are now called to arms, but before the 
invention of thoſe inſtruments it was done by a loud cry or 
ſhout. It generally includes in it an idea of approaching or 
ſudden danger. When you go to war, then ye ſhall 
«© blow an alarm.” Numb. x. . N 3-mags' 4 the notice, 
ſignifying the approach of any ſudden danger. An 
„% alarm of fire,” Tumult, or dilturbance, cau ing fear, or 
apprehenſion of danger. Thy palace fill with inſult and 
„% alarms.” POPE. | 

To ALA'RM, v. a.. (See ALarm, S.) to give an army the 
ſignal of arming, or preparing themſelves to encounter any 
fudden danger. In a ſecondary ſenſe to cauſe fear, or ap- 
prehenſion of ſome approaching miſchief. To diſturb. 

When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms.” TicxELL, 
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ALB 
ALA'RM-BELL, S. (from alarm and bell) 4 bell rung to 
give notice of the approach of an enemy, and to call to 


arms. The alarm-bell rings.” DR vp. 
ALA RMING, part. (irom alarm) that which occaſions ter- 


er. An alarming meſſage.” * An alarming pain. 24 

ALA'RM-POST, S. (from 2 and po?) the place appoint- 
ed for the ſeveral companies of an army to repair to, in caſe 
of any ſudden and unforeſeen danger, which occaſions an 
alarm to be beat, or ſounded. 


ALA'RUM, S. (a corruption of ALARM) this ſeems to have 


been the general method of ſpelliag in former times. Our 
« ſtern alarums chang'd to merry-meetings.”  SHAKESP. 
Rich. iii. Likewiſe a clock, calculated to give notice to a 
perſon of any particular time it is ſet to; ; | 
down ot its weight, which is attended in its deſcent by a 
continual ſtriking of its hammer on the bell. 
To ALA'RUM, S. (fee ALARM) to give notice of an ap- 
roaching enemy. Alarumed by his ſentinel the wolt.” 
SuAK ESF. Mackbeth. 


ALA'S! iaterjed. (helas, F r. eylars, Belg. Abilaſſo, Ital.) 
when uſed of ourſelves; it implies lamentation, occaſioned 


by the idea of ſome calamity. Alas how little from the 
grave we claim!“ Porz. When applied to others, it 
implies pity cauſed from idea of their diſtreſs. “ Alas / 
poor Protheus !” SHaxes?, When applied to things, it 
is uſed with great elegance, and implies the relentings of 
humanity at the proſpect of their approaching, or preſent 
diſlreſs. © Stamp with thy foot and fay alas?  Ezek. vi. 
11. When doubled it implies, ſuch an increaſe of calamity 
as almoſt overpowers the mind. Alas, alas, that great 
« city Babylon!” Rev. xviii. 10. Alas-rhe-day, is applied 


y the running 


| 


ror, fear, or +. Ih np from the idea of approaching dan- | 


to time, and ſignifies its being very unfortunaze, or pro- 


ductive of ſome miſchief, or diſtreſs. *©* Alat-a-day, you 


„have ruined my poor miſtreſs.” Conc. Old Batch. Alas 


the xohile, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. © For pale and wan 
© he was; alas-the-while,”” SPEXS. Paſt. ; 
ALA'TE adv. (from à and late) a ſpace of time not long 


aſt ; lately. | 
ALATERNUS, S. (called Exaunrer®:, Elaioprinos, Gr. from 
, claios, Gr. an Olive, and m&©-, princs, Gr. an 
Ilex or Oak) in botany, the Ever-green Privet. It has 
male and female flowers in different plants of the ne ſpe- 
cies; the male compoſed of an empalement of one leaf in 
the form of a funnel; the female not unlike the male, ex- 
cepting that they have no ſtamina. Linnzus has joined it 
to the Rhamnus in his fifth claſs of plants, but as the 


flowers are male and female on different plants, they would 


fall more properly under the third diviſion of his twenty- ſe- 
cond. There are four ſpecies. The firſt of which according 
to Boerhaave, is deterſive, aſttingent, and cooling, of uſe in 
argariſms for inflammations in the mouth, and quinſies. 

ALATERNOFIDES, S. (from alaternus and ., eidos, 
Gr. a ſhape) in botany, a plant reſembling the Alaternus, 
excepting that it has three feeds joined together, like ſpurge, 
but the Alaternus has three ſeeds included together in one 
common cap ſula. | 


ALA”'TI-FROCE'SSUS, S. (Lat. winged prominences or 


protuberancics) in anatomy, the proceſſes of the os /phenoices. 
See SP HENOIDES. | 
ALA'Y, S. in hunting, the adding freſh dogs into the cry. 
ALB, S. (from album, Lat. white) a veſt or garment of 
white linnen reaching down to the feet, worn by prieſts; 
a ſurplice. | * | 
A'LBAN. Suppoſed to have been the firſt Chriſtian who ſuf- 
tered martyrdom in this ifland. He was born at Verulam, 
of .pagan parents, and flouriſhed towards the end of the 
thud century. Ee ſerved ſeven years as a ſoldier under the 
emperor Diocleſian; but, being converted to Chriſtianity, 
was put to death in 303. The ſtory cf his martyrdom, as 
related by Bede, is as follows: A party of ſoldiers bein 
ſent to apprehend a Chriſtian whom he entertained, inte 
of delive:zng up his gueſt, Alban put on his habit, and de- 
livered bimfelf 0 the ſoldiers in his ſtead. The noble for- 
titude be diſplayed, and the undaunted confeſſion he made 
belore the magiſtrate of his being a Chriſhan, ſo enraged 


bim, that he ordered him to be beheaded immediately. In 


his way to execution, being hindered from paſſing a bridge 
by the throngs of people that crouded to ſee him; hfting 
up his hands to heaven, the ſtream divided ſo as to ſuffer 
bun and a thouſand pectous. to paſs over. This miracle 
l;ad ſuch an effect on the executioner, that he threw away 
his drawn ſword, ſell at Albans feet, and begged he might 
tae the honour to die with him. Another perſon being 
Hund after ſome delay, he ſuffered martyrdom ;_ but the 


ExcCutioners Eyes are {aid to have dropt out, a5 he gave him , 


"ALB 


the blew. The behaviour of this great perſcnage at his 
death and the miraculous circumſtances which attended it, 
are ſaid to have converted many of the ſpectators. Though 
theſe extraordinary incidents are by ſome looked on as fabu- 
lovs, they are by others defended by the propriety of the in- 
terpoſition, the neceſſity of ſuch awakening circumſtances in 
rude ages of barbariſm ; and by aſking $ follov..ing quel- 
tion: Is the arm of the Lord ſhortened ? The noble iaſtance 
of friendſhip given by. this faint, calls for our imitation, 
while it engages our wonder; and brands the temporizin 
confidant with ſo much obloquy, that we muſt ſun and 
deteſt his example. | 
ALBA'/NIA, S. (Lat.) a province of Turkey in Europe, 
bounded by Macedonia on the E. the gulph of Venice on 
the left, by Monte Nigro, or the black mountains on the 
N. and N. E. and by Epirus on the S. This and Epirus, 
was the country of the famous prince George Caſtriot, com- 
monly called Scanderberg, who with a fmall army oppoſed 
the whole power of the Turks, and gained no leis than 
twenty-two victories; he left his country to the Venetians, 
which was conquered from them by Mahommed II. and 
has been poſſefſed by the Turks ever ſince, The. ſoil, eſpe- 
cially towards the no. th 1s very fertile, producing flax, cotton, 
excellent wine, wax and ſalt. They have here à manufacture 
of tapeſtry, which with other commodities compoſes their 
trade. Likewiſe the name of a country in Aſia, fo called 
from the complexion of its inhabitants, which is white. 
ALBA*'NO, (Ital. of a/banum) a town campagna in Italy, 
formerly the celebrated Aa Longo, which was a city 484. 
years before Rome was buik. It is now famous for its an- 
tiquities, and is much reſorted to by the citizens of Rome, 
in ſpring and autumn, ſor the benefit of its air. It was de- 
ſtroyed by Frederic Barbaroſſa, rebuilt by the duke of Sa- 
velli, and purchaſed from them by the pope in 1697. In 
Horace's time, 1t was celebrated for its excellent wines, as 
may be colle&ed from ſeveral parts of his work, and is at 
preſent reputed to produce the beſt in all Italy. Lat. 
41 deg. 46 min. N. Long. 13 deg. 10 min. E. | 
A*L BANS, (Sr.) S. a town in the hundred of Caſhio, 
which aroſe out of the ruins of Verulam, and receives its 
name from St. Alban. who was born at the laſt mentioned 
place, and ſuffered martyrdom, in the perſecution under Di- 
oclefian, King Edward I. erected a crofs here in memory 
of Eleanor his queen, and Edward VI. incorporated it. In 
the church, are the monuments of K. Offar, St. Alban, and 
Humphry called the Good duke of Glouceſter. Near it 
were fought two bloody battles, one between the houſes of 
York and Lancafter, in 1453, and the ſecond between the 
ſame, when the houſe of Lancaſter gained the victory un- 
der the auſpices of queen Margaret. At Holloway houſe, 
is a noble ſtatue of the late queen Anne, cut in black mar- 
ble at the expence of Sarah, the relict of the great duke of 
Marlborough, on the pedeſtal of which is a very animated 
character of her ma eſty, both in public and private life; with 
this remarkable conclufion, All ibis I know to be true, Sarch 
Marlborough. St. Alban's ſends two members to parliament, 
gives the title of duke to the family of Beauclercs; is go- 
verned by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, a town clerk, and twenty-four aſſiſtants; has a week- 
ly market for cattle and ſheep, one of the greateſt in Eng- 
land for wheat; and three fairs for horſes, cows, and ſheep, 
viz. on March 25, June 17, and September 29. It is in 
Hertfordſhire about twenty miles from London. | 
ALBANY, S. (ſuppoſed to have taken its name from Albaraci) 
called by the Scots, its inhabitants, Braid 4/bin, or the 
higheſt part of Scotland, is fituated beyond the Grampian 
mountains. The inhabitants are highlanders, a watlike, 
active, and hardy race of people; who are never intimi- 
dated by dangers, nor daunted at difficulties, the ſword and 
target are their proper arms, and when charging with theſe 
tney have performed exploits, which if particularized, might 
ſeem romantic. 'The French have always admired and 
lamented their bravery in all encounters; but the noble 
light they appeared in, at the attack of the French army 
near Quebeck, will always ſhine grateful to the mind of 
an Engliſhman, while the death of that animated comman- 
der is lamented, or the importance of the place, which he 
tcok, with his dying breath, is underſtood. Likewiſe a 
place in North America, ſituated on Hudſon's river, 150 
miles north of New-York, called Orange ſort by the Dutch. 
It received its name from the duke of Lok, whole Scotch 
title was that of duke of Albany. It is peopled molly by 
the Dutch, and is the place where tlie povernor ot the 
northern provinces meets the Sachem, or Kings of the five 
nations, or Iroquois, to renew Jeagues, or cc n.ert meaſurcs 
againſt the common enemy; and is reckoned the barrier of 
New 
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Jes York, both againſt the French and Hurons. Lat. 
— . N. In . 44 deg. 29 min. W. 43 
TA l 


ALB NZ IN, ALBA S. a kind of Spaniſh wool. 

AL BE, S. a ſmall piece of money in Germany, worth cight 
ſenins, or two creukers of that country; or one fol ſeven 
deniers French. | TI LT, 

ALBEIT, adv. (from al for although, it and be) uſed to in- 
fer ſomething, though we ſhould admit of the poſition of 
an adverſary; although; notwithſtanding ; granting. 
The Lo hath ſaid, albeit I have not ſpoken.” Back. 


IEE RIE, or AUMA'RLE, (from alba and marla, which 
latter ſeems derived from margel, Belg. and Teut. or marl, 
Brit. fat land) a ſmall town in upper Normandy, now be- 
longing to the duke of Main, a legitimate fon of Lewis 
XIV. It formerly gave the title of earl to Odo, a branch 
of the family of the earl of Champaigne. Thomas de 
Woodftock was created duke of this place by his nephew Rich. 
II. The title was born ſucceſſively by earl Plantagenet, ſon 
to the duke of York, Thomas, ſon of Henry IV. Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. Lying then extinct it was re- 
vived by Charles II. who conferred it on general Monk; but 
his ſon dying without iſſue, it was again conferred by Wil- 
Ham III. on Herman jeoſt Van Keppel, deſcended from an 
antient family of the nobles of Guelderland, and is fill 
borne by his deſcendants. The ſerges made here are in great 
eſteem; they make likewiſe coarſe woollen ſtuffs, called 
frocks, which are uſed 764 poorer ſort of people. Lat. 
4 deg: 50 min. N. 2 aeg 20 min. E. There is 
Een e a country of this name in North Carolina, border- 
ing on Vir inia; in a mow of which, namely, the iſle of 
Roanoke, Philip Armidas, and Arthur Barlow, landed, 
whom Sir Walter Raleigh ſent to Virginia. | 

ALBE/RNUS, S. a kind of camblet, or rather baraccan, 
which comes from the Levant. 

ALBE'/RTUS. S. (a gold coin, ſtruck in Flanders, during the 
adminiſtration of Albertus duke of Auſtria, weighing 4 dwts, 
21 3-4ths carats fine, and though worth fourteen French 
livres is received only for a mark at the mint of France. 

ALBERTUS, (Macxvs) a dominican, biſhop of Ratiſbon, 

and one of the moſt famons writers of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. He was born at Dawington on the Danube in 1193, 
or 2205, In his younger years, being employed in ſuch 
ſciences as were unſuitable to his genius, he made no pro- 

greſs; but, at laſt inſtructed, by his teachers in philoſo- 
phy, he made ſuch improvements as were eſteemed aprodi- 

- gy, and gave occaſion to ſeveral legendary ſtories. He is 
2 ſome cenſured as being addicted to magic, and to have 
made a brazen head which could ſpeak; but as this is a pro- 
duction that has been attributed to Roger Bacon our own 
countryman, Virgil Aneas, pope Sylveſter, and Robert of 
Lincoln, it ought rather to be looked on as a compliment 
paid to extraordinary merit, than an irony unworthy of men 
of ſuch exalted qualities. His ftature is ſaid to have been ſo 
ſhort, that ap _— the pope on his feet, to kiſs his toe, 
he was defired by his holineſs to riſe, though he then ftood 
upright. He died at Cologne on the 15th of November 1280, 


in his 87th year, leaving behind him no leſs than twenty- 


one volumes in folio of his own compoſing. We may ga- 
ther from this extract the injudiciouſneſs of om in employ- 
ing children in ſtudies, or trades, for which they have no 
capacity; the neceſſity ſchoolmaſters are under to ſtudy the 
nius of their ſcholars, in order to gain ſucceſs in their in- 

ä — and the elevating hope that ſcholars ſhould al- 
ways be animated with, in expectation of ſucceeding in one 
branch of ſcience, though they ſhould fail in another. But 
there {till remains one corollary more ſuitable to all ſtations, 
which is, that no excellency is free from cenſure ; and that 
Oy is, ſometimes, rather an indication of merit than 

Sect” © | 

ALBIGE'NSES, S. (from alb;) a ſect, or party of reformers, 
ſo called from their appearing in the city of Albi, and Albi- 
geois in Languedoc, who, in the twelfth century, were fa- 
mous for their oppoſition to the diſcipline and ceremonies of 
the church of Rome. As for their particular tenets, we are 
left entirely in the dark by all dictionary writers who have 
mentioned them; the reader, who is curious to know their 
peculiar tenets, may find ample ſatis faction in reading Dr. 
Allix's Remarks on the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the antient 
Churches of the Albigenſes. From this author it appears 
ny reſembled the Lollards and Wick lifites in their opinions, 
nd that ſome abſurdities, they were charged with, were en- 
tirely groundleſs. At firſt they met with powerful ſupporters, 
but wete afterwards attacked by baron Oppede, who flew 
no leſs than 4000 of them by fire and ſword. They after- 


i 


2 E 
wards join'd themſelves with the Vaudois, of whom we ſhall 


= a more particular account in the articles Vaud, or 

AUDOIS. | 

ALBUGFNEA, a. (Lat. from albus, white) in anatomy, 
the outermoſt coat of the eye, which compoſes the white, 
called adnata and conjunftiva. Likewiſe the membrane im- 
mediately covering the teſticles, 

ALBUGIUNEOUS, adj. (albigo, Lat. the white of an egg) 

_ ſomething belonging to that part of an egg which is called 
its white;; or ſomething which reſembles it. Eggs will 
«© freeze in the al/bygineons part.” Brows. Giving vent 
«« firſt to an a/bygineous, then to a white concocted matter.” 
Wiszu. Surgery. | * 


\ 


ALBU'GO, S. (Lat. from albur, white) in anatomy, the 


white of the eye. Likewiſe a diſorder of the eye, when by 
the horny tunic it loſes its tranſpareney and becomes opake, 
See Levcomo. J 

A LBUM-GRA/CUM, in pharwacy, dog's white dung ; uſed 

with honey as a plaſter, to deterge and cleanſe inflammations 
in the throat. 

ALBU'MEN OV], 8. (Lat.) the white of an egg, uſed in 
medicine on account of its glutinous or binding nature, mix- 
ed with bole armoniac, to prevent any ſtrained part from 
riſing into a tumour, and to reſtore its tone, or elaſticity ; 
likewiſe to conſolidate freſh wounds, and prevent too great 
an effuſion of blood. 

A'LBURN, adj. a whitiſh brown, or a colour formed from a 
white and brown mixt See Aununn. 
A*LBUS, S. a ſmall coin, current in Cclogne, &c. ſour of 

which make one blaffart. | 

ALCAHE'ST, S. (Arab.) in chymiſtry, an univerſal diſſolvent; 
a menſtruum capable of diffolving any body put into it. 
Paracelſus and Helmont pretended that they had found out 
this ſecret ; But who could ever believe them? 

ALCATC, a/. (from Alcæus, the inventor) in antient poetry, 
a name appropriated to ſeveral forts of verſes, the firſt con- 
ſiſting of five feet, of which the firſt is either a ſpondee, or 
iambic ; the ſecond, an iambic; the third, a long ſyllable; 
the fourth, a dactyl; and the fifth, a dactyl or amphimacer: 
as, omnes eo dem cogimur omnium. The ſecond ſpecies con- 
fiſts of two daQyls and two troches, as, exilu impoſi tura 
cymbee. Examples of each of theſe forts may be met with 
in Horace, who not only introduced this ſpecies of 
into Rome, but transfuſed the ſpirit of Alczus likewite inv/ 
all his imitations. | . 

ALCA'ID, S. (from 5x al, an Arab. particle, equal to 1 
in Engliſh, and IN 4ad or akad, Arab. to govern or rule) 
among the Moors in Barbary, the governor of a city or caſ- 
tle, who has a ſovereign juriſdiction in civil and criminal 

cauſes. Th' alcaid ſhuns me.” Drayp. 8 

ALCA'LDE, S. (fee Al calip, from whence it is borrowed) 
a judge, or miniſter of juſtice, reſembling a provoſt among 
the French. 3 | 

A'LCALI, or A'LCALY. See ALKALY. 3 

ALCALIZA'TION, S. See ALKALIZATION, T's 

ALCA'NNA, S. (Arab. Mp tua) a drug uſed in dying 
which comes from the Levant. In powder it is n, but 
the tincture it makes differs according to the diference of 
the liquor in which it is ſteeped ; when foaked in water, it 

is yellow; but when in vinegar, citron juice, or allum-water, 
it is red. The oil extracted from the berries is of an agreeable 
ſcent, and of uſe for ſoftening the nerves: The Levantines 
whether Jews or Turks, make uſe of it as a coſmetic, or 
beautifier to die the nails of their fingers and their hair with. 

ALCA'NTARA, S. (Span. a ftone bridge) a fortified town 
of Eſtremadura in Spain. It derives its name from its 
bridge, which was built over the Tagus, in Trajan's reign, 
and is two hundred feet high, fix hundred and ſeventy long, 
and twenty-eight broad. In 1212 it was taken from the 
Moors by Al honſus IX. who gave it to the knights of 
Calatrava, who changed their name for that of this town. 
= 1540, they ſued for leave to marry, which was granted 
them. 3 

ALCA'NALA, S. (Span.) a cuſtom-houſe duty of five per 
cent. paid on the import of merchandizes in Spain and 

8 ailh* America. | 

ALC Us, S. (Aa, altaics, Gr.) born in Mitylene in the 
iſle of Lemnos, one of the greateſt, and according to Horace, 
the firſt lyric „who ever wrote. He flouriſhed at the 
forty- fourth Olympiad, N with Sappho. 
He was in the engagement between the Leſbians the 
Athenians,” the latter of which gaining the victory, he ran 
away, as Archilocus and his imitator Horace did likewiſe 

on a ſimilar oecaſion. Oppoſing Pittacus, one of the ſeven 


wife men of Greece, he w_ taken priſoner, but ſet at hber- 
| | ty 
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- mire their taſte, 
A'LCHYMICAL, -g — alchymy 


EK. John. 
A'LCHYMY, S. (of a/ and tema, Egypt. or pwn, chemia, 


rize its 


e 


ty by him, with this ſaying, That the remiſſion-of a crime i- 


better than 


iſhing it. All that we have of his works are 
but a few 


ments, which indeed are the more valuable 
their paucity z they are, however, ſufficient to 
convince us, that he was perfe& maſter of that ſoftneſs of 

which is ſuitable to amorous ſubjects; not but that 
he has touched more important ones with all the ſublimity 


Which they could demand. The reliques we have of him 


are ſufficient to vindicate the antients in the reſpect they 
paid him as an author; but while they teach us to ad 
ut us in mind of bur own loſs. 

) according to the pro- 
ceſs, or method made uſe of by alchymiſts. Made by 


hymical.” Campers. 


. «© projection or multiplication 
A'LGHY MIST, S. (from alchymy) one who Journ or pur- 


ſues the ſcience of alchymy. Plays the ai/chymi/t.” Shak. 


Gr.) a part of chemiſtry employed in curious and myſterious 
reſearches ; its chief objects have been, Firſt, 'The making 


of gold. Secondly,” An univerſal medicine, or one to cure 
all diſeaſes, Thirdly, An univerſal diſſolvent. And, 


fourthly, An univerſal ferment ; or a ſubſtance, which, being 

plied to any feed, will increaſe its fecundity to infinity. 
Theſe viſionary attempts have indeed proved ſerviceable to 
chemiſtry, and been the accidental cauſes of ſeveral noble 


_ diſcoveries, though their authors have been looked on as 
| fools by ſome, and as madmen by others. The Alchymiſt 


of Ben Jonſon receives freſh beauties, when conſidered as 
ridiculing this vain foible of his times, but otherwiſe 1s, at 
beſt, an infipid performance, which can afford no N 
to an audience; though graced by the action of a Garrick, 
whom modern criticks juſtly ſtile the Roſcius of the Engliſh 


ſtage. | 1 
AL'GMAN, 5. (appar, Or apa, Gr.) a lyric poet and 


freedman of Sparta; there are but very few of his poems 


now remaining: but from thoſe which haye eſcaped the 


wreck of time we may judge of the reſt ; his verſes were of 
the amorous caſt, he was looked upon as the father of looſe 

try; the firſt perſon that introduced the ſinging of 
mutty pieces in company, was reckoned one of the greateſt 


| eaters of his age, a quality that muſt have put him to great 


inconveniencies, if poetry was upon the footing then, as it 
is at preſent, I mean, unable to maintain the poet. 


ALCMA'/NIAN, adj. (from alcman) a kind: of lyric verſe, 


ſo called from the inventor, conſiſting of two dactyls and 
two trochees. 


A'LCOHOL, S. (from 9 al, Arab. and 5xp 4aal, to at- 


tenuate, or ſubtilize) in chemiſtry, the pureſt ſpirit of wine, 
rectiſed, by frequent diſtillations, to its utmoſt ſubtility. 
Likewiſe a very fine impalpable powder. 


ALCOHOLIZA'TION, S. (from alcohol!) the act of rec- 
_ © rifying ſpirits; or of reducing bodies to an impalpable 


wder. , * p 


To ALCOHOLVZE; v. . (from alcohol!) to make an alcohol; 
_. ar to rectify 


ſpirits by frequent diſtillation, fo, that when 
ſet. on fue, they ſhall conſume away without leaving any 


© moiſture or dregs behind them; to reduce bodies to ſuch a 


fine powder, that when. tried between the teeth they ſhall 
not appear any ways gritty. 


A LCORAN, S. (from n al, Arab. and $5Þ 4eiran, Arab. 


to collect, or read) the book of the Mohammedan law, 


. compoſed by Mahomet, with the aſſiſtance of Batiras, a Ja- 


cobin, Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, and ſome Jews: it is 
divided into four parts, called by the name of ſome animal, 
as, the Cow, the Emmet, the Spider, and the Fly. Though 
wrote by a perſon of no learning, it is by the Mohamanedan 
extolled for the elegance of its ſtile, and, on that account, 
to haye been a divine compoſition. It abounds not 


compoſing ; and that the circumſtances of things alter- 
ing in that interval, the deity himſelf ropealed and al- 


teted ſeveral precepts, to ſuit them with the. nature 
of things, It was originally in looſe ſheets, which Maho- 


met reported he received ſingly from God. To particula- 
fp uliar doftrmes — carry us too far for the in- 
tended brevity of this work, though, perhaps, we may be 
A little more minute in the articles Mahomet, or Mohame- 
daniſm: however, we mult add, that this book is held in 
ſuch veneration by its profeſſors, that it is death for 
a Chriſtian or a Jew to touch it; and equally fatal to a 
Muſſelman himſelf, if he handles it with unwaſhen hands. 
Let the irreverent Chiiſtian bluſh at this, when he pays ſo 
little regard to the ſacred oracles of God, included in the 


— 1 abſurdities but contradictions, which laſt they vindi- 
cate, by ſaying, that it was three and twenty years in | 


. 


„ —— 


ö 


A 


| 


Old and New Teſtament; and never dare to turn its pre. 
nocency. Alcoran, among 


where the prieſts ſay their prayers three times a 


ALI R 


cious leaves, without 2 firſt waſhed his hands in in- 
the Perſians, denotes a very high 
narrow ſteeple, with two or three gallenes n it; 
1 , goin 
quite round the tower that they may be heard by every — 
of their audience. 


ALCO WE, S. (alcobat, Span. of elan, Arab. a cabinet, or 


ſleeping place; or elcebat, Arab. a tent) a receſs, or part of 
a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate, or ſeats to entertain 


company. Deep in a rich a/cove the prince was laid.“ 


Por. 


 A'LCYON.. See Hal cox. A "Hy 
ALDBO ROUGH, 8, (of ald, the name of a river, and 4% 


rig, Sax. a town) a populous town in Suffolk, near the ri- 
ver All or Ald, from whence it derives its name... It had 


two ſtreets, one of which has lately been ſwallowed up by 


the encroachments of the ſea, Having a convenient harbour 
for ſeamen and fiſhermen, it is moſtly inhabited by people of 


_ that ſort; is very ſtrong by nature, and has a battery of ſe. 


veral pieces of cannon. It is a town corporate, governcd 
by two bailiffs, ten capital burgeſſes, twenty-four, 1nferioc 
officers, and ſends two members to parliament. It has a 


market weekly on Saturday; a fair annually on the 26th 


April; beſides two others for toys, 1ſt March and 3d May. 
It lies, according to Dyche, ſeventy· ſix computed and eighty- 
eight meaſured miles, but, according to Coote's geograph. 
dictionary, eighty-eight miles N. E. of Lond. Lat. 51 deg. 
21 min. N. Long. 1 deg. 38 min. E. 


ALDBURGH, or ALBO ROUGH, 8. (from ld, Sax. 


old, and burig, Sax. a town) a borough town in the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, nigh which the'z/urum brigantum, near 
eure, from whence its firſt name is derived, formerly ſtood. 


It ſends two members to parliament, and is 156 miles N. of 


London. 
A'LDEBARAN, S. (Perſ.) in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 


magnitude in the eye of the conſtellation Taurus, or the 

3 and from 2 r. the Bull's Eye. Long. 50 
eg. 49 min. 50 ſec, of Gemini. Lat. 5 deg. 27 min. 

ſec. g 3 to Flamſtead. nem en 


 ALE'PPO, S. called by the natives habb, the metropolis of 


Syria; for buildings ſecond to none in the Turkiſh empire: 
it is fituated on an eminence, and, together with the ſub- 


urbs, occupies eight ſmall hills, Over the doors and win- 


dows; within the houſes inhabited by the Turks, are writ- 


ten Tages of the Koran ; but, in thoſe of the Chriſtians, 
texts of ſcripture. The moſques are very numerous, ſome 


of which are very magnificent ; before each is a ſquare area, 


in the center of which is a fountain, intended for the ablu- 
tions before . The number of inhabitants in the ci- 
ty and ſuburbs is computed at about 235, ooo, of which 
200,000 are Turks, 30,000 Chriſtians, and gooo Jews ; 
the majority. of the Chriſtians are Greeks or Armevians; 
8 which they ow. 1 * into Maronites and Syrians. 
e uage generally ſpoken is vulgar Arabic. The 
Tek of ton uſe the Turkiſh 3 molt of the Armeni- 
ans, the Armenian; ſome of the Syrians underſtand Syriac ; ' 
many of the Jews, the Hebrew; but ſcarce one of the Greeks, 
a word of Greek, whether it be ancient or modern, Lat. 
near 36 = "OY min, N. Long. 37 deg. 40 min. E. Old 
Aleppo, d by the Arabians 8 is about twelve 
miles from the modern, and has nothing to recommend it to 
notice, unleſs the leſſon its ruins give us of the inſtability 
1 Lat. 36 deg. eight min. N. Long. 37 deg. 
O min. E. | | 
LESBURY, AY*LESBURY, or  AV'LSBURY, 8. (eagles- 
burh, from eagles, Sax. an eagle, and 4urgh or burig, Sax. 
a town) the largeſt and beſt borough town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, as early as the times of the Saxons, who took it by 
force in 571. It was chiefly famous for St. Edith, a native 
of it, who is reported to have performed ſeyeral miracles. 
In the time of Wilkam the Conqueror it was a royal ma- 
nor ; Ng gave ſeveral yard lands, on condition that the 
owner ſhould find litter, or 4razo, for his bed, whenever he 
came that way. Let the Ons of voluptuouſneſs attend to 
this circumſtance ;. and admire the ſimplicity of former 
times! Wilkam of Aileſbury held it by this charter with 
this addition, that he ſhould likewiſe ſtraw the king's cham- 
ber, and provide him three eels if he came in the winter; 
but, if in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the bed, he was to 
provide /two/ green geeſe. This he was to repeat three 
times a year, if the king came thither fo often... It has given 
the title of earl to the noble family of the Bruces; Charlcs 
II. having conterred that title in 1664 on Robert Bruce. 


carl 
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that country, to which their motto, umu, we have been,” 
ſeems ſtrongly to allude. Round this town is a very fa- 
mous vale 12 . fattening ſneep, for which this 
country is famous. { 

in making laces for edging ; which tho' they may not equal, 
yet hinders, in a great meaſure, the importation of that 
commodity from Fratice, and were to be hoped, that by due 


reſſed. It was made a town incorporate by Q. Mary in 
in 1553; conſiſting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, and twelve 
capital burgeſſes; at preſent, its chief officer is termed 
-a conſtable. Its fairs are on the Saturday before Palm Sun- 
. day, the 14th of June, and on the 25th of September, for 


four computed, or forty-four meaſured miles, N. W. of 
London. 


" A'LESHAM, S. ( gleſbam, Sax. from ages an eagle, and 


harm, ham, Sax. beym, Teut. a dwelling houſe, or ſmall 
village) a market town in Norfolk, very much peopled by 
 Eknitters of ſtockings : its market is on Saturday ; and its 
fairs, for lean cattle, ordinary horſes, and chapmen or 
pedlars wares, on the 23d of March. It lies 119 miles N. 
of London. Zo | 
ALESSA'NDRIA, S. (from Alexander) a town of the terri- 
tory of Aleſſandrino, formerly belonging to the dutchy of 
Milan, but, at preſent, to the duke of Savoy.” It was built 
in 1160 by pope Alexander III. from whom it derived its 
name; it has now che addition of Della Paglia, or of 
Straw, from their burning ftraw inſtead of wood : it is ſaid 
to contain 12,000 inhabitants, and lies in lat. 44 deg. 49 
min. N. Long. 8 deg. 65 min. E. 2 * fk 
A'LDER, S. (from aclaer, Sax. beſt or chief) a tree with 
leaves reſembling thoſe of. the hazel; the male flowers of 
which are produced at remote * diſtances from the fruit; 
which is ſquamoſe, and of a conical figure. There are 
three ſpecies, The wood is uſed by Turners, and will en- 
dure long under ground, of in water. The trees are pro- 
duced either by layers: or truncheons, about three fect in 
length, in February of March. HOT 
ALDERLIEV EST, 24%. fuperl. (from geld. Sax. poſitive 
or compar. and /Jieveft, ſuperlative, moſt dear, or beloved) 
- moſt beloved; that which is preferred to another, or has 
held the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. With you mine 
* alderlie ve ſovereign.” Sfakesy. Hen. VI. : 
A'LDERMAN, S. (from ldorman, Sax. of eldor, compara- 
tire of ld, Sax. and man) in its original ſignification it im- 
plied a perſon, who, on account of his years and experience 
was proper to preſide over the affairs of a nation, and to 
aſſiſt a prince with his council; in this reſpect it ſignified the 
ſame as a privy-counſellor, or parliament man, in our days. 
But this will appear more plain, if we recollect, that the 
tree ſtates of the kingdom were divided into Atheling, 
which included the nobility; Alderman the ſecond rank; and 
Thane, the liſt: till Athelſtan's time, the term was uſed for 
an earl or count, and after his reign were ſubſtituted inſtead 
of it. In the time of Edgar it implied a judge, or juſtice, 
Athelſtan's ſon, Alwin, being ſtiled Eldorman of all Eng- 
land, which Spellman renders by chief judge, or juſtice. 
But the term is now appropriated to the twenty-ſix perſons, 
who preſide over the twenty-ſix wards, into which the city 
of London is divided; out of which the lord mayor is gene- 
rally choſen by rotation. They are all of them qualified to 
act as juſtices of the peace at preſent, though formerly, only 
ſuch aldermen as had been lord-mayors, and the three eld- 
eſt, or next to the chair, were inveſted with that honour. 
But they have not only the management of the civil but 
likewiſe the military government of the city, are officers in 
its militia, and members of the artillery company. When 
we conſider this latter circumſtance. and recollect, that the 
term ſignified the ſecond order of dignity in the kingdom, 
and a perſon inveſted with rule, we may, though Johnſon 
could not, fee a great propriety in uſing it as, An a/- 
© dermanof war. DRY. | | 
ATE, S. (eala, eale, or ealath, Sax. cala. Run, Dan. ll, Il. 
eli, Brit. oil, in alluſion to the oily particles with which it 
ds) a liquor, the common drink of the Engliſh ; made 
of ail infuſion of malt and hops in boiling water; afterwards 
fetmented with yeaſt or barm ; it is diſtinguiſhable from 
beer in reſpect of its ſtrength, and age; owing to its having 
a leſs quantity of hops wy malt than beer has, in proportion 


Ee 


* 


to the ſame quantity of water. This article makes a prin- 


cipal branch of the revenues of the kingdom. It is diſtin- 
wihed into pale ale, which is made of pale malt; and 
own ale, which is made of malt higher dried, and ſome- 


eat! of Elgin in Scotland, deſcended from the kings of | 
e poorer ſort are generally employed 


encouragement from the nobility, it might be entirely ſup- 


cattle : it ſends two members to parliament, and is thirty- 


A ER. 


what burnt iu the kiln, In old diſpenſaries, we have a great 
number of medical compoſitions under the name of ales, 
which were ſo called, becauſe their ingredients were ſteeped 
t rd oma : 
GILL-A'LE,. S. (from gill, Sax. ground-ivy and at?) a li- 
_ made of ground-ivy leaves, fteeped in ale; eſteemed 
oth abſterſive and vulneraty, and good in the diforders of 
the breaſt, and obſtructions in the viicera, ___ ©. 
A'LE-BERRY, S. (from #/e and ere, Sax. barley, in allu- 
ſion tothe bread put into it) a drink, compoſed of ale boil- 
ed with ſugar, ſpices, and pieces of bread 3 drunk warm, by 
the vulgar in colds, to promote a ſweat. 8 
A'LE-BREWER, S. (from ale and brezver, of brounver, Belg. 
ge Teut. and brew, Brit. to boil) one who makes and 
ells ale. Ages YI - . | 
A'LE-CO'NNFR, S. (from ale and cen, of comar, Sax. to 
know, or funden, Teut. to ſhow) an officer of the city of 
London, whoſe buſineſs is to inſpect the meaſures of the 
public houſes. Four of them are rechoſen annually out of 
decayed citizens z but their office at preſent ſeems rather a 
fine-cure, than a real employment. 


A*LE-CO'ST, S. (from ale and ceſlus, a fragrant herb) in bo- 


tany, the bal/amita or corymbriſera major; it derives its 
name from the agreeable taſte and fragrant ſcent it affords, 
when ſteeped in ale. 2 

ALECTORO'MANCY, or ALECTRYO'MANCY, S. (from 
CAXTEUUAGI NG, aletryomantis, Gr. of CAERTBL WY, alectruon, Gr. 
a cock, and wail, mantis, Gr. divination) a method of divi- 
nation made uſe of by the antients, which was as follows; 

they drew a circle on the ground, which being divided into 
twenty-four portions they marked each of the divifions 
with a letter of the alphabet; and placed à grain of corn in 
each of them; a cock then was ſet down ins middle; and 
the letters, belonging to the grain he eat up, were joined to- 
gether, to form a word in anſwer to the ſubject of enquiry. 
*I'was by this means that Theodore was elected emperor, 
the cock having picked up the grains of corn placed on the 
letters, T, H, A n 3 

A'LEGAR, S. (from ale and eager of zger, Run. and Dan. 

or egy. Brit. aigre, Fr. four) throughout all the county of 
Lincoln the term given to Jour ale; by Londoners ſtiled, 
with great ipropriety, ale-vinegar. - 55 

A'LEGER, adj. (of alegro, Ital. or allegre, Fr. briſk) gay, 
(prightly, briſk, full of vivacity. © Make them ſtrong and 
« aleger.” TEMPLE. Now obſolete; 

A*LEHOOF, S. (from ale and hf; Sax. ground- ivy) in bo- 
tany, the Ground-Ivy, © called by the Saxons becauſe a 
ehiqf ingredient in their malt liquors, inftead of hops. 

A'LE-:HOUSE, S. (zalhy/e, Sax. from eale, Sax. ale and bu/e, 

 Fhouſe) a houſe where ale is ſold. Diſtinguiſhed from a 
avern, becauſe that is appropriated to wine. Thee ſhall 
* each ale-houſe, thee each gill-houſe mourn.” Porz's 
Dunciad. This term has generally an idea of baſeneſs or 

- meanefſs affixed to it. Triumph is become an ale-hon/e 

& gueſt,” Snaxesy. Rich. III. 8 

A*'LE-HOUSE-KEEPER, S. (from ale houſe and terper, called 

 ealaſcop, Sax. from eala, Sax. ale, and cep, from whence 
is derived our op) a perſon who keeps a houſe where 
beer is to be fold; a publican, in o po tion to a vintner, 
who only ſells wine. You reſemble perfectly the two 
* alchouſe-ketþers in Holland.” BotixGs: 

A*'LE-KNIGHT, S. (from ale and tight) a perſon imme- 
derately given to drinking ale; a 2 z or pot companion. 
* 'The old ale-Anigbts of England.” CAu kx. Now 
obſolete. | 

ALE'MBEC, S. (from alembic, Arab. the upper part of a diſ- 
tilling veſſel} in diſtillery, originally the 7g part or head 
of a {till into which the vapours aſcend; and, being there con- 
denſed by the external air, flow out in drops, or ſtream, like a 
thread, through an aperture with a long neck. At preſent 
; word 1s applied both to the head, and that part of the 

lents. 

A-LE'NGTH, adv. (from a and Jengrh) at full length; 
along ; ſtretched upon the-ground. | 

ALE'RT; adj. (alert, Fr.) applied to military affairs, watch- 
ful, active, diligent ;_ ready on any emergence : applied to 
common occurrencies, - briſk, pert, 9 generally includ- 
ing the ſecondary idea of contempt, *I fay an alert young 
1 fellow, that cock'd his hat upon a friend.“ SpeQator, 

0. 403. 

ALE'R TNESS, S. (from alert and 2%, of NS a Goth. termi- 
nation, ſignifying a quality abſtraRtedly conſidered) the qua- 
lity of being alert, ſprightly, pert active, or vigilant. « The 

„ alertneſs and unconcern for matters of common life.” 
Spectator. | | 


A'LF- 


ALF 


A'LE-TASTER, 8. (from ale and ja/ter) an officer ſworn in 
every court-leet, to examine into the goodneſs. and mea- 
ſures of ale and beer, within the juriſdiction of the leet or 
lordſhip. | 8 | 

A'LE-VAT, S. (from ale and vat, from vat, | 
et, Sax. a ) the veſſel in whach ale is 
worked, 1 


A'LE-WA'SHED, part. 


rmented or 


ſoaked in ale ; ad to immoderate drinkers, of ale. 
«++ Foaming es and ale-waſbed wits.” SHAKESP. 
Hen. V. | | 


A'LE-WIFE s. (from ale and wife) a woman who keeps 
an alehouſe. To beat and butcher an alewwife.” SWI r. 
Seldom uſed, unleſs by the vulgar. 


ALEXA NDERS, S. (from Alexandria, where it grows in 
the Smyrnium. 


t abundance, Skinner) in botany. 
flowers are produced in umbels, conſiſting of leaves 
placed orbicularly, and expanded in the form of a roſe : 
the empalement becomes fruit almoſt globular, containing 
two ſeeds, ſometimes ſhaded like a creſcent, rough, ſtreaked 
on one ſide, and plain on the other. There are two ſpecies; 
the firſt of which, the Common Alexanders, is ordered by the 
phyſicians for a, medicinal uſe, and grows wild in moſt parts 
of England. —_ » | 
ALEXANDER's-FOOT, S. in botany, an herb fo called, as 
Skinner ſays, from its roots reſemblmg a foot. 
ALEXA'NDRINE, S. (from Alexander Paris, the inventor 
of this metre) a kind of verſe borrowed from the French, 
conſiſting among them of twelve or thirteen ſyllables in alter- 
nate couplets, and among us of twelve, They were for- 
merly pretty much uſed by our poets to clinch their verſes, 
and generally were the laſt of three ending in the ſame 
thyme.; but are now diſcarded on account of their want of 
harmony, and their ſuſpending the mind too much by their 
extraordinary length. But both theſe defefts cannot be bet- 
ter conceived, than by Mr. Pope's opinion of them 1n his 
Art of Critiſm. of N | 
« A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, | 
% That, hike a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 
| « along.” 33 
ALEXIPHA'RMIC, adj. (artPaguaxcy, alexitharmakon, Gr. 
from at, alexes, Gr. to drive out or repel, and pagna- 
' x62, pharmakon, Gr. poiſon) in its primitive ſenſe, ſome- 
thing which has the virtue of expelling poiſons taken inter- 
_ nally; and is the ſame, as an antidote. Uſed ſubſtantively, 
by modern practitioners, it means remedies adapted, or 
Proper to expel that malignancy with which the animal 
ipirits are affected in acute diſtempers, through the pores of 
e ſkin in the form of a ſweat. The moſt efficacious re- 
medies of this kind owe the virtue of their operation to the 
power they have of increaſing the ſyſtole of the heart, and 
the elaſticity of the arteries. This they effect, either by 
a ſubtile, acrid oil, an acrid, reſinous, or fine mineral falt 
and ſulphur. The very active Alexipharmics very ſeldom 
- find a place in medicine, are to be adminiſtered with very 
great caution ; and are particularly hurtful where the 
prime wie, or firſt paſſages, are obſtrufted by a load of viſ- 
cous humoaurs, where the body is coſtive, or when admi- 
niſtered immediately after a fit of anger. 

ALEXTTE RIAL, adj. (from ae, alexeo, Gr. to repel) 
that which drives away N m7] or expels the malignant hu- 
mours attending acute di b | 

ALFANDI'GA, S. Port.] the name of the cuſtom-houſe at 
Liſbon, where the duties of export and import are paid. 
++ We beg leave to obſerve that all gold or ſilver lace, 
fringe, ribbons, and brocades, are ſeized, becauſe no per- 
ſon in Portugal is ſuffered to wear any gold or ſilver on his 
cloaths, or furniture in that gra OSTLETHW., | 

A'LFRED, AX/LFRID, AL'DFRID, S. (from /, Sax. all, 
and frid, peace) the illegitimate ſon of Oſwi, king of North- 

umberland; who, by an invitation of the nobility, took 


poſſeſſion of the throne in 686. He was one who experi- 


enced the greateſt viciſſitudes of fortune with an undaunt- 
ed mind; obtained ſeveral fi victories over the 
Danes ; laid the firſt rudiments of our marine; divided the 
kingdom into fhires ; and left a ſyſtem of laws, that are at 
once the admiration and fecurity of every Engliſhman ; 
inſtance in one particular, it is to him we owe trials by jũ- 
ries ; and, if we may rely on Spelman's conjecture, his inſti- 
tuticns are the foundation of what is called the common 
law, ſo called, either becauſe it was common to all Saxons 
in their own country, or common both te Saxons and Danes 
in this, Though our nation could not boaſt of a greater 


Belg. fat, fata. 
fe 


MS IP him ſteeped or | 


ſoldier, fince he fought fifty-ſix ſet baffles by ſea and land, 


and eight of them in one year; yet he was ſo far from being 
of a cxuel and ambiuous temper, that he never willingly 


— 


ALGA'RVA, S. a ſmall kingdom included in that of Portu- 


ABG 


malle war on any, nor refuſed to grant peace wheneyer 
was deſired. As a. king there is none, more glorious in 
the Engliſh annals. In his private life, he was the moſt 
_ worthy, induſtrious, and amiable man in his dominons : 1, 
that ſumming all his qualifications together, and conſideting 
that he had few or no vices, we need not wonder that he 
died univerſally lamented by his ſubjects, as he had lied 
both admired and applauded, not only by them, but by to- 
reigners likewiſe. ere | 
ALEXITE:RICAL, or ALEXITE'RIC, a. (from abt, 
alexeo, to drive 1 77 that which repels poiſon, or the 
malignant humours of fevers, 


gal bounded on the W. and S, by the ocean; on the E. by 
Guadiana ; on the N. by the mountain of Setra de Al- 
garve and Monchique, being twenty miles in length, and 
twenty- eighth in breadth. Though mountainous, it pro- 
duces abundance of wine, oil, figs, raifins, dates, almonds, 
pomegranates, Generally ſpeaking, it is far from being po- 
pulous, wealthy, or remarkable for any conſiderable ſhare 
of trade. As hgs are its chief commodity, they are not on- 
ly the very beſt, but likewiſe the beſt cured for merchandize 
of any, and forty or fifty ſhips are ſaid to be laden with this 
commodity annually, 1 15 
ALGA “TES, adv. (from a and gate, Sax. a way) by all 
means; on any terms: * For a ſpace he muſt there a/gaze; 
« dwell.” Fairy Now obſolete. 
A*'LGETRANE, S. a kind of pitch, or bituminous matter 
found in the bay, formed by bo Cape of St. Helena, on the 
iſle La Plata, which iſſues out at a pole three or four paces 
from the high-water mark, is at firſt like tar, but becomes 
ſolid as ited, and may be uſed for the ſame purpoſe. _ 
A*'LGEBRA, S. (from al and geber, Arab. the reduCtion of 
broken numbers to whole) a branch of arithmetic, which 
takes the quantity ſought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, till 
the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or ſome 
power of it, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quan- 
tities known, and, conſequently, itſelf known Tikewiſe. It 
is divided into numerical and litteral; the numerical is that 
wherein the quantity ſought is expreſſed by ſome letter or 
character, but all the given 8 by numbers. Litteral, 
or ſpecious algebra, is that wherein the given or known quanti- 
ties, as well as the unknown, e by letters of the 
alphabet. This is not like the numerical confined, but ſerves 
_ univerſally for the inveſtigation, of theorems, as well as the 
ſolution of roblems, either geometrical or arithmetical. The 
origin of this art is very much controverted, though, indeed, 
its invention is univerſally attributed to Diophantus. 
ALGEBRA'IC, or ALGEBRA'ICAL, a/. (from algebra) 
ſomething relative, or belonging to algebra. | 
ALGEBRA'ICAL Cuxvx, is that wherein the relation of the 
abſceſſes to the ſemiordinates may be determined by an al- 
gebraic equation; and is contradiſtinguiſhed to a mechani- 
cal and tranſcendental one. . | 
ALGEBRA'IST, S. (from algebra) a perſon acquainted with, 
or converſant in, the operations of algebra. No alge- 
* braift, or cipherer, can uſe more ſubtle ſuppoſitions.” 
GRAUNT. g | 
A LGENEL, S. in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nitude, on the lett fide of the conſtellation, named Perſeus. 
Long. 27 deg. 46 min. 4 ſec. of Taurus; and Long. zo dey. 
1 20 cc. N. according to Flamſtead. . 
A*LGEROTH, S. (from Algerot bos, a phyfician of Verona, its 
inventor) in medicine, a preparation of antimony and ſubli- 
mate, called Mercurius Vitæ, or Mercury of Life. 
8 3 4 adj. (algidus, Lat.) cold; chill. Wants au- 


rity. | | | 1130 
ALGVYDITY, A'LGIDNESS (from a/gid) that quality which 
makes a thing cold. | + "4 
ALGIE'RS, or AR'GIER, S. a kingdom of Africa, bounded 
on the E. by Tunis; on the W. - the kingdom of Fez ; 

on the N. by the Mediterranean, and on the S. by France. 
From N. to S. it is 450 miles where broadeſt ; but, in other 
places, only 180. It is ſuppoſed to have been the Mauritania 
Cæſarienſis of the Romans, and is confirmed to have been 
ſo, from the city of Cæſarea, Which was built by Juba, in 
honout of Augnſtus. After its conqueſt by the Arabs it 
was called the kingdom Tremean. Its nagt 1s ſo tem- 
perate, that it enjoys a conſtant verdure all the year round. 
Algier, the capital of this kingdgm, is ſo very populous that 
the foreign merchants amougy at leaſt to { 19. thouſand 
families ; and the Jews to leſs than 8000: almoft the 
whole trade paſſes through their hands. The greateſt con 
merce of the Algerines conſiſts in the goods they obtain by 
the piratical plunder of all Chriſtians they meet with in the 
: Me: , 


- 
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marine is 10 N that they can fit out twenty-two or 
twenty-three veſſels annually, with three or four hundred 
men each. The Engliſh conſul is the only merchant of that 
nation here, and carries on a very profitable trade in powder, 
| ſhot, . bullets, grenadoes, hatchets, anchors, and other warlike 
ſtores; in return of which, he lades oil, corn, and other pro- 
viſions, the export of which is denied to any other nation. 
The inhabitants are very parſimonious, if not ſtingy ; and it 
is a proverbial ſaying, that the Chriſtians * gage an Alge- 
rine, by a man having one eye blinded with a dollar, while 
he ſubmits to the having a knife thruſt into the other, for the 
fake of the money. There is not one phyſician in Algiers, 
nor throughout the whole kingdom ; for they look upon the 
taking of medicines as nothing leſs than tempting God. 

ALGI FIC, adj. (from algidus, Lat. cold, and fo, Lat. to 
make) that which cauſes or produces cold. 

AL/GOL,. S. in aſtronomy, Medufa's head, a fixed ſtar of the 
third magnitude, in Perſeus. Long. 21 deg. 50 min. 42 ſec. 
of Taurus. Lat. 22 deg. 23 min. 47 ſec. N according to 
Flamſtead. "" | * ws, I , 

A'LGOR, S. (Lat.) extreme cold. Wants authority. 

ALGOR/ISM, or ALGOR'ITHM, S. (Arab. 
made uſe of by the Spamards, the operation of the ſeveral 

arts of practical algebra. More generally the four prin- 
cipal rules of arithmetic ; addition; ſubtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and diviſion. 

ALGO'SE, adj. (from a/ger) extremely cold, chill: Of, no 


authority. 
ALGUA'ZIL, S. (Arab.) an officer among the Spaniards, 
acting under the judge, and appointed by him to ſee his ſen- 
tence executed on the criminal. | 
ALIAS, adv. (Lat.) otherwiſe; uſed in law to ſpecify the 
different names by which the criminal has gone: as Storke, 
alias Young, alias Griffiths.“ 7z. e. Storke, otherwiie 
« Young, otherwiſe Griffiths.“ Jouxs. Dict. 
ALBA Nes, S. cotton cloth, imported into Holland from 
the Eaſt- Indies. a 
A'LICHONS,. S. the wings, or ladles of a wheel. 
ALICO*NDE, . S. (#thiop) a tree which grows in lower 
Ethiopia, whoſe fruit reſembles the cocao, but is not fit 
to eat. By beating the bark, they procure a kind of flax, 
which being ſpun, will make a cloth very little inferior to 
that of hemp to the ſight. | - hs 
A'LIBLE, adi. (alibilis, Lat. from leo, to nouriſh) that which 
nguriſhes; or that which may be nouriſhed. ,..--, _ 
ALIEN, 44. (alienus, Lat.) not of the ſame kind: Of 
« alien trees.” DRTD. Inconſiſtent with; uſed with 
the particle rem. Not. alien from their profeſſion.” 
BoyYLEe. Eſtranged from; at enmity with. Alien from 
* God and Goodneſs,” RocERS. Sometimes followed by 


a term 


9 * 


e, but very, unproperly, _ I + 5 
ALIEN, S. (aliznxs, Lat.) uſed with ro, ſomething adverſe 
to, or at enmity witch. An allen e the hearts of, all the 
© court.” Snakksr. Hamlet. A foreigner, or one of ano- 
ther country, in oppoſition to a citizen. If it be proved 
 « againſt an aden. Merch. of Venice. Not of the fame 
profeſſion, part, or ſet. * Them only ſhe holdeth for 
aliens and ſtrangers.” Hook ER. In law, one born in a 
ſtrange, country, not within the allegiance of the king, and 
is uſcd in oppaſition to a denizen, or natural ſubjett. One 


born out of the land, but within the limits of the eh 
ngliſn 


1 


dience is no alien; thus thoſe who are born in the 
plantations, are ſubjects born, and likewiſe the children of 
aliens begotten and born here. A deviſe of lands by will to 
one chat is an alien is void. See Stat. 25 Ed. III. c. 2. 7 
Rep. Cro. Car. 605. March 91. Danv. 324. 7 Rep. 18. 1 
Inſt. 11. 129. 2 In. 741. 4 Leon. 82. 1 Lev, 59. 1 Bulſt. 
134. Terms de Ley, 36. 11 Inſt. 17. Hob. 270. ſtat. 12. 
n | a 
To ALIEN, v. a. (aliener, Fr. alieno. Lat.) to transfer our 
own property to another. ** If the ſon alien thoſe lands.“ 
To grow averſe to; to diſlike ; uſed with the particle from. 
Ihe prince was totally aliened from all thoughts.” CI A- 
RENDON. | 
A'LIENABLE, adj. (from alien and abal, Sax. power or poſ- 
ſibility) that which may be transferred to, and become the 
propert 5 another; Land is alieaable.” Dennis. 
To ALIEN TE, v. a. (from aliendtum, ſupine of aliens, 
Lat.) to transfer property to another. To grow averſ: 
to, by transferring our affections to ſome other perſon 
* thing. If once their affections begin to be alienated. 
ook ER. 


ALIENATE, 4%. 9 Lat.) averſe, or enemies to, 


uſed with the particle from. * Wholly alienate from truth.“ 


TiLLors. 


Mediterranean, and that part of the ocean near them. Their 


: 
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ATLIENATION, S. (allendtio, Lat.) the act of transferring 
Property to another. Excluding all innovation and alien 
aliun thereof unto ſtrangers.” SpENCER. The ſtate of 
aljenation; uſed with the particle m. Change of affec- 
tion, from approbation to diſſike. The alienation of his 
heart from the king.” Bac. Hen. VII. Applied pecu- 
larly to the mind, madneſs; want, or loſs of reaſon. 

& Alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter abſence 

* of wit and judgment.” Hooker, “ Seldom uſed in 
this ſenſeat preſent, | | 

ALFFEROUS, adj. (from 4a a wing, and fers, Lat. to bear) 
that which has wings, or winged. Of no good authority. 

ALT'GEROUS, adj. (liger, Lat. of ala, Ve a wing, and 
gero to bear) that which has wings. 

To ALVGHT, v. . (from alih:an, Sax. or alichten, Dutch) 
to deſcend from a higher ſituation to a lower. To deſcend 
fiom, or get off an Ear. „% There is a/ighied one at your 

gate.“ SHAKEsye, Merch. of Ven. Like a la k continu- 
ing her ſong till ſhe a/ights.” Spectat. To fall upon 
f om a higher place. On our batter'd arms a/ights.” DAY. 

ALTEKE, adv. (from a and /ike) equally, or in the fame man- 
ner. “All ſeaſons, and their change, all plea/e alike.” Par. 
Loſt. Both; without difference, or diſtinction; Which 

_ «* claims alike the monarch and the ſlave.” DRY D. Re- 
SIE, « Alike in place——But dificring far in figure.” 

OPE, 

A'LIMENT, S. (alimintum, Lat. from aleo, to nouriſh) food, 
or that which nouriſhes, or ſatisfies the calls of hunger. 
© By aliment, I underſtand every thing which a human 
& creature takes in common diet.” ArBUTH. 

ALIME'NTA, adj. (from aliment) that which can increaſe 

the dimenſions of plants or animals, by being taken in focd ; 
that which nouriſhes, or ſeeds. *©* Theſe weeds mult looſe 
their alimental ſap.” Brown. 

ALIME'NTARINESS, S. (from alimentary and ne/5, of NS. 
Goth. implying quality in the abſtraR) the quality which 
renders a thing capable of affording nouriſhment. 

ALIME'NTARY, adj.” (from aliment) that which hath re- 
lation, or belongs to aliment ; that which nouriſhes, or is 
eaten for diet. Of alimentary roots ſome are pulpy and 
every putritious.” ArBUTH.. . A vehicle to the 41i- 
* mentary particles.” Ray. Alimentary powder, an in- 
vention of Mr. Boved, ſurgeon-major of a regiment in France. 

It is inſipid to the taſte, but not difagreeable ; and is ſup- 
poſed to be Turkey corn roaſted, ground to powder, and 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſea falt, as ſome chryſtals of 
it have been diſcovered; it does not appear to be com- 
pounded of any animal ſubſtance; when prepared with hot 
water it makes a panade of the colour of gingerbread, ſmells 
like toaſted bread, and partly like cummin ſced; when pre- 
pared with cold water, it becomes ſour in a ſhort time. An 
experiment of its virtues was firſt made on three ſoldiers at 
Lille, and afterwards on fix penſioners at the royal hoſpital 
of invalids at Paris; ſix , ounces in ſomething leſs than a 
pint of water, were ſound ſufficient to ſuſtain zny man a 
day, without eating or drinking any thing elfe. Though 
the fix invalids had no more than this quantity per diem, or 
each day, for fifreen days in October, 1754, yet they all co: « 
tinued hearty and well, though one of them was upwards or 
ſeventy, and the others yourg men. Alinentary Duct. n 
anatomy, according to Dr. 'Tyton and others, that part of 
the body through which the food paſſes, from its reception 

into the mouth, to its exit atthe anus. Likewiſe in a more 
confined ſenſe, the ſame as the Thoracic Daf. See Ductus 
ALIMENTARIUS. | 

ALIMENTA'TION, S. (from aliment) the quality, action, 
or power of affording nouriſiment; or the increaſing of the 
dimenſions of a body by converting food into its own ſub- 
ſtance. - * They have an accretion, but no alimentation.“ 
Bac. Nat, Hiſt. EP | . : 

ALIMO/NIOUS, adj. (from alimonia, Lat.) that which 
nouriſhes. Digeſting the a/imeniors humours into fleſh,” 
Harvey. A word ſeldom uſed. | 

A'LIMONY, S. (from aliminia, Lat.) in its primary ſ-nſe, 
nouriſhment ; bet now appropriated to the law, wherein it 
implies that allowance which a married woman ſues for, and 
is entitled to, upon any occaſional ſeparation, providing 

it be not for elopement or adultery ; this was formerly re- 
coverable only in the ſpiritual court, but may be ſued for 
now in chancery ; though indeed the former is moſt proper. 
1 Inſt. 235. 12 — 1 30. | ; 

A'LIPOW-MONTIS CETI, S. in botany, a kind of white 
turbeth, a very ſtrong purgative ; which is ſound particu- 
larly near Cete, and from thence derives its name. Some- 
times it is uſed inftead of Sena, but as it is a moch uronger 


| , may be dangerous. | 
purge, may b 8 | 3 A'LL 
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A'LIQUANT, ad). (aliguantum, Lat.) in arithinetic, 1s that 


part of a number which will not meaſure or divide it, with- 
out having a remainder. Or that which, * taken any 
number of times, will always be greater or leſs, than the 
number or quantity of which it is-an aliquant part. Thus 
23s the aliguant part of 7; becauſe twice 2 wants 3 of 7 
and 4 times 2 exceeds 7 by 1. And 7 is an alignant part of 
30, 3 it will not divide it exactly, or without leaving 

2 for a remainder. 

A'LIQUOT, adj. (of aligutt, Lat.) in arithmetic or geo- 
metry, ſuch a part of any quantity or number, as will ex- 
actly meaſure or divide it without any tLing remaining over. 
Thus 4 is the aliquot part of 8; 5 of 10; and 6 of 12. 

To find the aliquot parts of any number, divide the given 
number by its leaſt diviſor, and the quotient by its laſt divi- 
ſor, till you find a quotient no * diviſible. "Thus to 
find the aliquot parts of 60, divide that number by 2 its leait 
diviſor, and the quotient being 30, divide again by 2 which 

Will be 15; this you are to divide by 3, and the next quo- 

tient will be 5 ; and as that is no longer diviſible without a 

remainder, you have got the following parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 

z, which are the e/ique? parts of 60. | 

LISH, adi. (from ale and %% of the Saxon termination %, 

or , Goth. which, when joined to ſubſlantives, imply 
likenefs, or reſemblance; but when Joined to adjeQives a leſ- 
ſening, or diminution of their ſignificaticn). that which is 
like, or reſembles ale in ſcme of its qualities. Theſweet 
ali taſte.” Mox ri. 

ALIVE, adj. (from. a and /ive of liban, or lefon, Sax. tex 
Len, Teut. or leben, Dutch) enjoying all the powers of 
action belonging to a living animal; a ſtate wherein the 
ſoul remains united to the body, in oppoſition to death, 
which is the difſclution of that union. Noah only re- 
© mained alive.” Gen. vii. 23. Cheariul, ſprightly, gay, 
and full of ſpirits. Figuratively, without diminution, or 

leſſening, cither with reſpect to power or activity:; The 
. = affection of ſuch as inclined toward them might be 
= t alive.” Hookers. In a populat ſenſe, it carries 
the force of a ſuperlative adjective, and adds a great and 
extraordinary emphaſis to the ſentence. ** The proudeſt 
% man alive.” CLAREN D. This ſeems borrowed from 
the French Ju mende. In ſcripture language it implies a 
ſtate of religious purity, and vital union with the Deity, 
in oppoſition to wickedneſs, which is termed dearth, Alive 
to God through Chriſt our Lord.“ Rom. vi. 11. 

A'LKAHEST, S. See AL cAREs Tr. 

ALKALE'SCENT, part. (from alkali) that which reſembles 

the qualities of an alkali. ** All animal diet is a/tale/cent, 
% or an anti-acid.” ArRBUTHN, 

A'LKEALI, S. (from all, Arab, Glaſwort, which hav- 
ing bnrnt to aſhes, they boiled in water; and after eva- 

po ating, called the white ſalt remaining /a tali, or Alka- 

u) in medicine, by ſome writers defined to be that which 
will cauſe an efferveſcence when mingled with an acid; 
but Boerhaave- explodes this definition as defective, and 
ſhews, that too great a dependance on it may be produc- 
tive of dangerous conſequences. See ALCALE., _ 

ALKALINE, adj. (from alkali) that which has the qualities 
of alkali. * By diluting the fluids and keeping them 
from this o/zalire ſtate.” Ax Burk. | "OL 

To ALKA'LIZATE, v. a. (from allali) to make bodies al- 

 Kaline by chemical proceſs ; or to draw out the latent alka- 

. = virtues of a body by reducing it to a different 

orm. | 

ALKA'LIZATE, di. (from alkak) that which has the 
E and qualities of a body which is termed an al- 

i by medical writers. Other altalizate falts.” 
BoyLe. | | | 

ALKALIZA'TION, S. (from altalize) in chemiſtry, the 
act of impregnating, or mingling, a fluid with an alkaline 
ſalt, either to make it a better diſſolvent, or to load the 
phlegm ſo that it may not nſe in diftillation, 

A*LKANET, S. (from alcanne and elhanne, Arab. alcana, 
corrupt Lat.) in botany, the Anchuſa, a plant of the Bu- 

loſs kind, with a; red root, brought ſrom the ſouth of 
rance. 

ALKEKE'/NGE, S. in medicine, a fruit or berry produced 
from a tree of the ſame name, the leaves of which are acid 

and bitter, The berries have a penetrating juice reſembling 
wine, or rather the juice of citrons 5 and is, on that ac- 
count, recommended as a diluter in burning fevers. Boer- 
haave ſays, that half an ounce of them bruiſed, and taken 
like tea or coffee, with ſugar, cleanſes the reins, corrects 


A 


2 blood, and is of ſervice in the yellow jaundice, 


one, ſtrangury, gcut, and dropſy. 
ALKE'RMES, $. (Arab.). in — 2 


A LL, adv. (See All, adj.) entirely. 


„ a term borrowed 


A LE 


from the Arabs; denoting a rich cardiac electuary, conſiſting 
of ſeveral warm and aromatic ingredients, of which ketmes 
is the baſis. Sce Kenwes, | 
« Al! amaz'd the 
„ prieſt let fall the book.” SnAK Ter. Excluſive of any 
other. To love my father all.“ Suk ST. Lear. la 
antient writers, or thoſe contemporary with Spenſer, it 
ſigniſed, whilſt, or juſt. All as his ſtraying flock he 
fed.“ Sr ks. Paſt. 5 
A'LL, adj. (al, ral, ealle, all, Sax. oll. Brit. all, allt, 
Goth. alle, Run. and Dutch, alle, 'Teut. and , ole, 
Gr.) applied to number, it ſometimes is uſed collectively 
for the whole, or every one of the parts. without exception. 
« We are all one man's ſons.” Gen. xlii. it. Applied to 
quantity, every parcel, or every particle. Take away 
% dung till it be / gone.” 1 Kings xiv. 10. Applied to 
time, the whole .f or interval. The God which fed 
me al! my life long.” Gen. xlviu. 7, 1 * to place, 
its whole extent. There is none like him in a// the 
« earth.” Exod. ix. 14. The major part, or greateſt. 
« For all ſrek their own, not the, things which are Jeſus 
„ Chriſt's.“ Philip. ii. 21. 
A*LL, S. the whole, ſed to à part, or nothing. She 
« caſt in all, even all that ſhe had.” Mark xii. 44. This 
word is much uſed in compoſition, and is borrowed from 
the Saxon l, or alli, Goth. which are fo uſed, and imply, 
excellence, fullneſs, ection, or that which is in no re- 
| defective, as elm! es TD that which is in- 
dued with perfect power, with fullneſs of power, or a 
power which is free from defect, and all- accumpliſbed, among 
moderns, perfectly qualiſiece. 
A'LL-BEA'RING, part. (from all, ſignifying perfection, 
and fulneſs, in alluſion to that of the Sax. I in compoſi- 
tion, and bearing) that which is fully, entirely, and per- 
fectly fruitful ; that which produces all things. The a//- 
„ bearing earth.” Pope. ey 
ALE-CHEARING, part. (from 1, Sax. which, in compo- 
ſition, implies perfection, and cheering). that which imparts 
comfort and chearfulneſs to all; that which JE poſ- 
is faction, to 


ſeſſes the power of communicating gaiety, or 
every one. The all-cheering fan” Rom. and Juhet.- - 


A'LL-COMMA'NDING, part. (from all of æl, entirely, 
fully, perfectly, and commanding) that which over-rules 
all; that which governs with uncontroulable ſway, * The 
t allcommanding image of bright gold.“ RaLercs. 

A'LL-COMPOSING, part. (from all, of l, Sax. in com- 
poſition implying fullneſs or perfection, and compofing) that 
which is indued with a power of compoſing or ending any 
_— or diſturbance. ** The bands of a/l-compoſing reſt.” 

OPE. | | x 

ALLANTO/IS, or ALLANTOEVDES, S. from ag, al- 
las, Gr. a gut, and ., cidos, Gr. a reſemblance) a. thin 
ſmooth membrane inveſting the foetus ; whoſe reality, 
though long controverted, has bcen eſtabliſhed Dr. 
Hale and M. Littre. It is probably the fame as that in 
animals, and ſerves to convey the urine from the bladder, 
by the Urechus, to the cavity formed by the Amnios, till 
the time of delivery. | | 

To ALLA'Y, v. a. (from alloyer, Fr.) to mix one metal 
with another, to render it fit or proper for coinage. In this 
ſenſe ſome ſpell it ally, in order to keep more cloſely to 

the French from whence it is borrowed. To abate, or leſ- 
ſen any quality. © No friendly offices ſhall alter or al/ay 
*« that rancour.” SowTn. To quiet, pacify, or reduce 
boiſterous tempeſt into a calm. If by your art you have 
put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.” Snaxesy. 
In this ſenſe the word ſeems derived from à and Ja, 
Eng. to repreſs, controul; or fubdue violence. 

ALLA'Y, or ALLO'Y; S. (ally, Fr. in its primary 
ſenſe, a mixture of divers metals, or of divers parcels of 
the ſame metal of different ſineneſs. Minters never ſtrike 
any gold or filver without allay ; braſs coin is made of an 
allay of copper ; Jewellers, Wire-drawers, and Gold-beat- 
ers, are obliged to uſe an allay in the gold they work ; 
the Braſs Founders have their allay of copper ; the Pewter- 
ers of red copper, tegulus, antimony, &c. In England, the 
ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine gold, ang 2 Carats 
of allay in the 1b; troy; the French and Spaniſh are 
nearly the ſame': the Ib. weight is cut into forty-four piece> 

and a halt, cach current for twenty-one ſhillings. The 
ſtandard filver is 11 Oo. 2 dwts. and 18 dwts. of allay ot 
copper. The allay in gold, being filver and copper, aud 
in ſilver, copper alone. Allay is uſed in a ſecondary ſenſe 
for ſomething which leſſens, or diminiſhes the properties of 
the thing with which it is mixed. Dark colours eaſily 
«« ſuffer a ſenſible. alla, by little ſcattering light.“ Newr. 

Optics, 
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Optics. That which depreciates, or renders baſe, by dimi- 
nution or leſſening, in alluſion to the mixing baſer metals 
with thoſe of greater value in order to ale them, © The 
« joy hos no allay of jealouſy.” Roscou. 

ALLA'YER, 8. (trom allay and er implying an agent, of 

- evair, Goth. or wer, Sax. a man) the perſon or thing which 

js indued with a power of allaying, leſſening, debaſing, 
corroptings or diminiſhing. ** Phlegm and pure blood are 
„ reputed allayers of acrimony. Harver. 

ALLAY'MEN't, S. (from allay) a diminiſhing, or leſſening, 
applied to the paſſions. *©* "The like a/layment would I give 

„ my grief.” Stax. Troil. and Crefl. 

ALL-CONQUERING, part. (from. all of the Sax. ,, 
which, in compoſition, fignifies perfection, or fullneſs, and 

- conguering) that which ſubdues every thing. All-conguer- 
« ing death !- Par. Loſt. | | 

ALL-CONSU'MING, part. (of all, from æl, Sax. which 
in compoſition implies perfection, and conſuming) that 

- which perfectly conſumes; that which deſtroys every thing 
in its power. All. conſuming care.“ Pope. 


' ALL-DEVOU'RING, part. (from all of 40, Sax. which, 


in compoſition, implies perfection, or fullneſs) that which 
- perfe&ly devours ; that which eats up every thing. De- 
e ſtructive war, and all devouring age.” Pore. 

ALLEGA”TION, S. (from allego, Lat.) an affirmation ; de- 
claration, including the ſecondary idea of ſomething culpa- 
ble, or criminal. To ſwear falſe allegations.” Snakesy, 

Hen. VI. An excuſe pleaded in behalf or vindication of 
ſome crime or fault. Want of leiſure, or any other idle 

* allegation.” POPE. | 

To ALLE'GE, v. a. (allego) to declare, or affirm ; to plead 

- as an excuſe, to produce in defence. If we forſake the 
« ways of grace and goodneſs, we cannot allege any co- 

Jour of ignorance, or want of inſtruction.” Ser ar, 

ALLEGE ABLE, adj. (from allege and abal, Sax. implying 
poſſibility, or power) any thin that may be charged, uſed 

with againſl. © All that is allegeable againſt it.” Brown's 
Vulg. Err. Any thing that may be pleaded in excuſe, fol- 
lowed by the words in and behalf. ** There are many 

things allegeable in his behalf. 

ALLE GER, S. (from allege) he that aſſerts or declares 

any thing. If we may believe it as confidently as the fa- 

mous all, er of it.” BoyYLE. ' 5 

ALLE GIANCE, S. (allegiance, Fr.) in law, that natural, 
ſworn, or legal obedience every ſubject owes to his prince, 
and is an incident inſeparable, or that which follows a _ 

ſon, whereſoever he goes. I did pluck allegiance from 
« men's hearts.” SHaxEtsy. Hen. IV. Oath of allegiance 
is that, which is taken to the king in quality of a temporal 
prince, and is diſtinguiſhed from that of ſupremacy, which 

is taken to him in quality of ſupreme head of the 
church. 

ALLE/GIANT, S. (from allege) loyal; or conſiſtent with 

that obedience a ſubje&t owes his prince. Can no- 

thing render but allegiant thanks.” SHarese. Hen. VIII. 

Now obſolete. 

ALLEGO/RIC, adj. (from allegory, wrote formerly vllego- 
rick) ſomething which muſt be underſtood figuratively, in 
oppoſition to litteral. ' * What kingdom —Real or a/lego- 

% iet I diſcern not.” Parad. Loſt. 

ALLEGO'RICAL, adj. (from a/legory) that which conſiſts 

of expreſſions purely figurative, where ſomething elſe is 

meant, than what is expreſſed ; oppoſed to litteral; myſti- 
cal. Our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myſtical 
« ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſh of the ſon of man.“ 
BexnTLEY. 

ALLEGO'RICALLY, adv. (from allegorical and ly of lic, 
Sax. implying Ie, or manner) figuratively, in oppoſition 
to litterally; after the manner of a compoſition, formed in- 
tirely of figurative expreſſions. ** This place is to be under- 
ce ſtood allegorically.” Pore. 

ALLEGO'RICALNESS, S. (from allegorical and ne/s of 
NS Goth. implying a quality in the Arad) the quality 
of being figurative, of concealing the ſenſe under an al- 

legory, or continuation of rhetorical figures. ; 

To ALLE'GORIZE, v. a. (from allegory) to turn into an 

| allegory; to turn into a myſtical ſenie, oppoſed to literal. 

ky te hath very wittily allegorized this tree.” RaLEIGH, 

A'LLEGORY, 8. (aMoryoginy allegoria, from ao, Allos, Gr. 

another, and @ycewo, agoreio, Gr. to ſpeak) a figurative 
ſpeech, in which ſomething elſe is contained than what the 
litteral meaning conveys. I | 
is Addreſſed by Horace under the picture of a ſhip ; our bleſ- 


ted Lord talls himſelf the vine, and his diſciples the branches; 
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and himtelf the good ſhepherd, and his followers the ſheep. 
This method of inſtruction was peculiarly adopted by t 
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eaten nations; and, if we pleaſe, we may ſay that it did 
r.ot want admirers in all, as the fables of Æſop, the Ilias 
and Odyſies of Homer, and the Eneis of V irgil, may be in- 
cluded under this ſpecies of writing. 

ALLE'GRO, S. (Ital. gay or f obdy) in muſic, one of the 
fix diſtinctions of time, ex refling the quickeſt motion, ex- 
cepting preſio, as, * Al/egro ma non preſto,” quick, but 
not ſo fait as preſto. If it be preceeded by poco, it muſt be 
played in a flower or graver manner than when allegro ſtands 
alone; if by iu, it muſt then be faſteſt of all. To render 
this article a little plainer, it will not be improper to add, 
that the fix diviſions of time are, as follows; grave, adagio, 
large, vivace, allegro, preſlo. 

ALLELU'JAH, S. (a corrupt ſpelling, inſtead of ha/lleluiah, of 
12773 hallely, Heb. praiſe ye, and 7 Jah, God) a word of 
ſpiritual rapture, which, on account ot its peculiar energy, is 
generally untranſlated ; but ſignifies, Praiſe ye the #1 
A proper preludium to thoſe allelnjabs he hopes eternally 
to ling.” Government ofthe T ongue. In botany, the 
Wood Sorrel. See Oxalis. 

ALLE'MANDA, or ALLEMA'ND, S. (Ital.) in muſic, a 
grave air, compoſed in common time, conſiſting of two 
parts, or ſtrains, each of which muſt be played twice over in 
a grave manner, but at the ſame time with ſo much ſpright- 
lineſs as to be diverting ; Corelli ſeemed to have been pe- 
culiarly happy in this he, and has given abundance of — 
examples of it in his compoſitions. 

ALLE“ RIONS, S. (Fr.) in heraldry, Pen; repreſented 
ſpread, and without beaks or feet; and differ from the 
martlet, becauſe that has a beak, and has its wings ſhut. 

ALLE RTON, S. (ealfertun, Sax.) formerly Alverton. See 
Nox rH-ALLER TON. 

To ALLE'VIATE, v. a. (alleve, Lat. Fi tively, to 
lighten, to make lighter or leſs) in alluſicn to the diminiſhin 
the preſſure of a heavy load. Excellent remedies to * 
« lewiate thoſe evils.” BEXTILEY. To leflen, mitigate, 
or diminiſh the enormity of a fault. He alleviates his 
fault by an excuſe.” 

A*LLEY, S. (alles, Fr.) in gardening, a ſtrait walk, bounded 
on each fide with trees or ſhrubs. © All within were trees, 
and alleys wide.” Fairy Q. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from 
paths, as being broad enough for two people to walk abreaſt. 
Counter-Alleys, are ſmall alleys by the fides of preat ones. 
A Front- Alley, is that which runs oppoſite to front or 
face of a building. A Tran/verſe Alley, is that which croſ- 
ſes the former. A Diagonal Alley, is that which cuts a ſquare 
or parterre from angle to angle. A Sloping Alley, is that 
which is neither parallel in point of ſight, or level to the 
ground of the front or tranſverſe alleys. Alley in xi , is 
that which, on account of its deſcent, has plat * turf 
to hinder the gravel from being waſhed away. This name 
is likewiſe — * to the path in a labyrinth, which has a 
great many turnings and windings, in order to conceal the 
place of exit. The word is in towns applied to narrow paſ- 
ſages, to diſtinguiſi them from ſtreets which are wider. 
Alley. in peiſpecti ve, is that which is larger at the entrance, 
than at the oppoſite extremity ; in order to make itſcem long. 
Alley of Compartment, is that which ſeparates the ſquares of 
a parterre. DR 

ALL-FOU'RS, S. (from al! and four) in ing, a particu- 
lar play, wherein the whole ſum a n gains each deal 
is limited to four, Which are the higheſt, loweſt, and the 
knave of trumps, and the game, or the greateſt number to be 

made from tens and court cards; the latter of which are 
reckoned four for an ace, three for a king, two for a queen, 
anch one for the knave ; and he who has Al theſe particulars, 
is faid to be all-feurs.” | | | 

ALL-HA'IL, interj. (from / of ell, Sax. in compoſition, 
implying perfect, and Hd, ſignify ing health) a ſalutation or 
invocation made uſe of in e ee of benefits, or in 
teſtimony of gratitude, and good- will. A/-þail ye 
books, my true, my real friends.” WaLss. 

A'LL-HA*'LLOWN, S. (from 4% and ball of balgean, Sax. 
to conſccrate) the ſeaſon, or ſpace of time near All-Saint's 
. © Farewell a/l-ha/l;zvn ſummer.” Suk EST. Not 
in uſe, 

A'LL-HALLOW-TIDE, S. (compounded of all, hallaz, 
and ride from id. Sax. 77/4, Tent. raydan, Dalm, reiden, 

- Sclav, and Boh. feria, a weck; hence ace, tie, or whit- 
ſor-week) that ſpace of time which is near All-Saint's day, 
or the 2d of November. | ON 

ALL-HE'AL, S. (from /, of Il, Sax. in compoſition, ſigni- 

| fying perfection, and heal of helan, Sax. heelen, Belg. hey- 
„Leut. to cure) in botany, a ſpecies of iron wort, a very 
great vulnerary, and deriving its name from its great efficacy. 
LANCE, S. (a!lance, Fr. from allier, of lier, to bind, or 

| hes, of 
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of 4 to, and ligo, Lat. to bind) the union or connection of | 


two perſons or two families by marriage. A bloody hy- 
mien ſhall th' alliance ioin,” Shares. Hen. VI. Ina 
olitical ſenſe, the leagues or treaties between different ſtates 

- for their mutual flate of defence ; or the ſtate of kingdoms 

' which are ſo connected. Point out new alliances to Cato.“ 
Avprs. Cato. | 

ALLFCIENCY, S. (from allicio, Lat. to entice, or allure) 
the quality of attracting, or drawing to; attraction. The 
«« feigned central alliciency.” Granv. Scep. Scent. 

To A'LLIGATE, v. a. (from alligo, of ad to, and Igo, to 
bind) to join or bind one thing to another; to unite, Wants 
authority. roo uf 

ALLIGA'TION, S. (from a!ligaze) the aft of uniting, or 
the ſtate of things united, hnked, or joined together. In 
arithmetic, the rule, where inqueſtions are reſolved relating to 
the mixtures of different commodities, with their value, ef- 
ſocts, &c. when ſo compounded. It is divided into mediate 
or alternate. Mediate is that which diſcovers the mean 
rate of any limited quantity of a mixture, from the ſeveral 
quantities and prices of divers ſimples given. Alligation, 
alternati, diſcovers what quantity of various ſimples may 
be taken, to make up any aſſigned quantity of a mixture, 
worth a price propoſed. 

ALLIGATURE, S. (from alligate) the link or binding, 
which urites two things together. Wants authority. 

ALLITSION, S. (alli/um ſupine of allido, Lat.) the action of 
beating or ſtriking againſt. ** Severed from it by the boiſ- 
« terons alliſſon of the ea. Woopw, This word is ſel- 
dom uſed. 

ALL-JU*DGING, gart. (from all and jzdge) that which ex- 
erciſes judgment without controul, or partiahty. * All- 
«« judging heaven!“ Rowz's Jane Shore. 

A*LL-KNO'WING, part. (from all and tu that which 
is intimately acquainted with every thing that is the object of 
knowledge ; or whoſe knowledge is perfect without defect. 
% An all-wiſe, al/-4rowing Being ſhowers down, every day, 
* his benefits, on the unthankful and undeſerving.“ Ar- 
TERBURY. -: 

A'LL-MA'KING, art. (from all and make) that which is 

indued with the power of making all things. 

A*LLIOTH, S. in aſtronomy, a ſtar, in the tail of the great 
Bear, of great uſe in obſervations at ſea. 

£.LEOCA”TION, (from alleco, Lat.) the act of putting one 

thing to another. In commerce, the admiſſion or allowance 
of an article to an account, and the paſſing it as fuch. In 
the exchequer it is an allowance made upon an account; 
hence allocatione facienda is a writ directed to the lord trea- 

ſurer and barcns of the exchequer, on the complaint of ſome 
accvuntant, ordering him to be allowed ſuch ſums as he has 
tawfi:lly expended in the execution of his office, 

ALLOCU”TION, S. (allocutio, from alloquer, to addreſs, or 

| 2 to) che act of ſpeaking to. A word of no uſe, or 
Authority. 

ALLO/DIAL, 44 j. (from allodium, Lat.) in law, that of 

which a perſon has an abſolute property, without paying 
any acknowledgment or fervice, and is oppofed to 
feudal. | | 

_ ALLO'DICM, S. (derived, as all the words of feudal law 
muſt be, from the language of the Germans, who were its 

founders, all, which in compoſition fignifies perfection, and 
lofze, Teut. tree, 7. e, entirely free) a poſſeſſion which a 
man holds in his own right without any dependance, charge, 
fervice, or homage to be paid to a ſuperior lord. But as 
every perſon in England is obliged, either to do ſervice, pay 
acknowledgment, or perform homage to the ſupreme magi- 
ttrate, nulla terra fene domino, or there is no land without a 
lord, is a maxim in law. | 2 

ALLONGE, S. (allonger, Fr. of allonger, to lengthen. It is 
pronounced as if two words, and ſpelt with an u, as &lunge) 
in fencing, a paſs, or puſh, which derives its name from the 
len thening of the arm in making it. 

To ALLOO,, v. a. 8 halloo, of Baller, Fr. to make 
a noiſe, to ſet dogs on; from Holen, or bohlen, Teut. 

and Halen, Belg. to call to) to ſet a dog on; or excite his 
courage, ſo as to ſeize one of his own, or any other ſpecies. 
Allos thy furious maſtiff.T PHILLIrs. 

To ALLO'T, v. a. (from a and lot, of lot, Fr. hlot, Sax.) 


to diſtribute by lot; to aſſign a ſhare; to grant © Five 
days we do allot thee for proviſion.” SHakese. 


King Lear. © Too ſcrupulous in alerting them their due 
7 portion.” Tatler No. 81. | | 

ALLO'TTING, S. (from allet) in commerce, is when a 
ſhip's goods are divided into different parcels, to be purchaſ- 


ed by perſons whoſe uames are wrqte on pieces of paper, which 
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are indifferently affixed to each of ſuch lots, and the goods 
thus divided without any partiality. 
ALLO'TMENT. 8. (from allot) the 
fice, or condition aſſigned to any one. 


I, ſhare, lot, of- 
«« The allotments of 
„God.“ L'ESTRANOE. | 
ALLO'TERY, S. (from allot) that which is ted, or af- 
ſigned to any perſon on a diviſion, diſtribution, or lot. 
The poor allottery my father left me.” SUAK EST. 

To ALLO'W, v. u. (alloutr, Fr.) to conſeſs, to yield, admit, 
grant, acknowledge, or aſſent to a A in oppoſition to 
contradiction. The pow'r of muſic all our hearts alloy.” 
Pore. To yield, or permit.“ Ready to allow the pope 
as little power here, as you pleaſe.” SWI r. Io 
confer an honour on a perſon, uſed with the particle , 
and including the ſecondary idea of condeſcenſion in the per- 
ſon granting. Allowed of God, to be put in truſt with 
* the Goſpel.” 1 Theſ. 2, 4. To approve as juſt, or 
conſiſtent with one's duty. That which I do, I albw 
„% not.” Rom. vii.15. To give, to beſtow, to pay as a 
debt, uſed with the particle o. If we no tears allow—— 
„% To him.” WaALLER. To give as a portion, or ſhare; 
to grant without any obligation to do it. Ile allowed his 
« fon the third part of his income.“ Jouns. Dict. 
To make a conceſſion, abatement, or to reſtrain, with a pro- 
viſo, or caution. ** Allcauing ſtill for the difference.“ Ap - 
DISON, | 

ALLO'WABLE, adj. (from allow and abal, Sax. implying 
power, or pollibility) that which may be granted, or per- 
mitted. Freedom «/owatle'among friends.” Boris. 
That which does not imply an error, or contradiction. © It 
ig not allwwable, what is obicrvable in many pieces of Ra- 
« phael.” Brown's Vulg. Err. That which may be ſuffer- 
ed, as repugnant or inconſiſtent with no laws, © Their 
&« perſuit of it, is not only a//owable, but laudable,” Ar- 
TERBURY'S Serm. "4 . 18 

ALLO'WABLENESS,. S. (frem alle wubl' and 2/5, of NS. a 
Gothic termination, implying a quality in the abſtract) the 
quality of a thing, which denotes it to be lawful, proper to 
be granted or permitted, and no ways inconſiſtent with the 
rules of reaſon, the cuſtoms of a place, the written ſtatutes 
of a country, or the rules of ſcripture. © Their nature, 
*« uſe, and allowablene/s in matters of recreation.” Sour h. 

ALLO'WANCE, S. (from a/lox) the granting, conceſſion, 
or yielding aſſent to any doctrine, opinion, or principle, 
« Without the notion and allowance of ſpirits, our philo- 
« ſoſophy will be lame.” Locks. Permiſſion, licence, or 
conſent, applied to ſuperiors. ** Without the ſtate's alloau- 

ace. SHAKESP, Liberty, freedom from reſtraint, uſed 
with the word give. Give allowance to their inclina- 
„ tions.“ Locke. A ſhare, portion, or diviſion, granted, 
or ſettled, applied to penſions, money, diet, circumſtances, 
or the diſpenſations of P:;ovidence, “ Feed me with 

food of my allowance.” Prov. xxx. 8. Be content 

with your allowance.” Luke ui. 14. Conceſſion, in 

| N to rigour, or ſeverity ; uſed with the particle for. 
« Parents never give allowance for an innocent paſſion.” 
Swirr. Reputation, ſettled by univerſal conſent. - «© Of 
« very expert and approved allowance.” SHAxEsP. Othello. 
In commerce, thoſe deductions granted at the Cuſtom-houſe 
to goods rated by weight, and by dry, or liquid meaſure. 
The deduction on goods rated by weight, are draught, 
which are made for each weight or ſcale : and tare, which is 
granted for caſks, bags, and other packages. The allow- 
ance on goods rated by dry meaſure, is a number of ells on 
each piece or pack of foreign linnens; goods rated by 
auf. meaſure, if entered, filled, and no more than ſeven 
or nine inches left in the pipe or hogſhead, they are deem- 
ed outs, and no ſubſidy is paid; if more remains, the duty 
is only paid for the net wine contained in the caſc, and an 
allowance made out of the duties for leakage : if entered 
unfilled, duty is paid for the full contents of the caſks, and 
twelve per cent. allowed out of the duties for leakage. This 
laſt entrance generally turns out to the merchant's loſs ; 
but, in general; if any caſk wants more than a tenth of 
being full, it is for his advantage to enter them fi/led, 
otherwiſe unfilled. | 


 ALLO/WED, part. (from alleau) uni verſall acknowledged; 


eſtabliſhed with reſpect to character. There is no {lander 

« in an allowed fool.“ SnaK ES H. Twelfth Night. In 

commerce, it is written in the margin of an account of 
expences, oppoſite to ſuch articles, as are granted. 

ALLOY, S. (See ALLay) baſer metal, mixt with that of 

reater value; made uſe of in coinage to give the metal it 

Is mixed with, a greater hardneſs, by which it might be 

kept from wearing; or to increaſe its dimenſions, © Alloy 
$35 1 18 
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. A'LLUM, S. (alimen, Lat. alum, Teut.) a foſſil falt, or white 
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74 baſer metal mixed with it. An abatement or leſſenin 
applied to the paſſions ; and uſed both in a bad and a — 
ſenſe. * Sincere and pure without allay.” Ar TER. 

ALL-PO'WERFUL, aj. (from all, of ell, Sax, or all, Goth. 
which, in compoſition, implies perfeftion, and powerful) a 

| power capable of operating without defect, or controul, and 
of producing every thing that is conſiſtent with infinite wiſ- 
dom. O all-powerful Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe 

„ will can create or deſtroy a world.” Swirr. b 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY, S. (from all, /aints and day) the day 
ſet apart by the church to commemorate the exemplary lives 
and noble fortitude of all the faints and martyrs ; added as 
a ſupplementary day to the reſt of the feſtivals, that thoſe 

' who were worthy of remembrance, might not be over 
without notice, and that the human mind might be more 
ſtrongly incited to exemplary piety, or pious martyrdom; by | 
confidering the number of thoſe which have preceded in 

' thoſe ſhining paths. The collect, epiſtle, and Seel which 

the church of England uſes on this occaſion, ſeem extream- 

ly well adapted to this greatend, and give us no ſmall idea 
of the great abilities of the compoſers of its liturgy. 

ALL-SEE'R, S. (from all and /ee) he that is preſent 2 

where; he that ſees all things. * That high all-/eer whi 

% dallied with.” Suaxesy. Rich, III. 
ALL-SEE/ING, part. (from all and fee) indued with the 

wer of ſeeing every wes omniſcient. That 41. 

1 ſeeing and all-making mind.” Dx. is 
A'LL-SOU*LS-DAY, 8 (from all, ſeul and day) a feſtival 

obſerved by the church of Rome, on the zd of November, 

with a particular ſervice relating to the ſouls, ſuppoſed to 
be in purgatory. 


ALL-SUFFI'CIENT, part. (from all and fufficient) capable 
of ing every thing which is the object of power or | 
wiſdom ; eblotmtely pe ect in himſelf. He1s every way 
perfect, and all-Jufficient.” Norris. Perfectly adapted 
to; applied to evidence, capable of producing all that con- 
firmation, or conviction for which it is intended. The 
<« teſtimonies of God are all. ſuſfcient unto that end for which 

46 * — deſigned.” Hook ER. 

B 


ALLUBE'SCENCY, S. (allubeſcentia, Lat.) propenſity, or 
willingneſs. BaiLEY. Without authority. 


To ALLU'DE, v. a. (alludo, Lat.) to have a diſtant reſpect 
to a thing, without mentioning it expreſsly : to hint at. 
Uſed with the particles to and wnto. * True it is, that 
« many things of this nature be alluded unti.” Hooker. 


« That artificial ſtructure here alluded to.” Burn. Theor. 


mineral, ſeparated from earth by waſhing it with water, 
which being impregnated with its ſalts, is aſter boiled and 
evaporated. There are three principal ſalts of this mineral, 
namely, that of Rome, or Civita Vecchia, that of England, 
called rock allum, white allum, orice allum, and that of Liege 
and Meziers; beſides that which comes from the Levaut. 
The allum of CivitaVecchia, is made of ſtones which are whi- 
tiſh, greyiſh, or blue, and are generally found under a plant 
called rifolios. Theſe are firſt baked or calcined by fire, 
after which, they are lacked, by flinging water on them, in 
the ſame manner as lime; after this, being placed in cop- 
rs filled with water, they are boiled over a very 
erce fire, and fſkim'd of all the faeces which riſe to the ſur- 
face; this is poured into ſquare wooden frames, of the form 
of a p mid inverted, ' with a hole at the bottom, 
which is ſtopped. In thete veſſels the lye is left to 
ſettle for ten or twelve days, during which time, the falts 
ſhoot into chryſtals ; they then let out the water, waſh the 
falts, and, having let them dry for two or three days, carry 
them into their warehouſes. Italy produces the preatelt 
quantity, and the beſt allum of any country. That of Rome 
or Civita Vecchia is reddiſh, becauie the earth from whence 
it is taken, is of that colour. In order to chooſe the beſt, 
take that which has but little duſt, and is reddiſh both with- 
in and without, which may be known only by breaking it; 
becauſe the Engliſh, or that of Liege, is ſometimes coloured, 
in order to pais for it. 'The allum of England, is in great 
pieces or lumps, clear and tranſparent like chryſtal; and is 
more or leſs fine, according as it is well or ill purified. It 
is made of a ſtone of a bluiſh colour found in Yorkſhire, 
urine, and ſea weed. The ſtone goes through the ſame pro- 
ceſs, as above deſcribed. After which, they pour in the lees 
of kelp ; and, having drawn it into a ſettler or cooler, add 
urine to it; after the allum is waſhed or cleanſed with wa- 
ter, as in the firſt proceſs, mentioned above; it is put into 
a pan, where it boils a little; and then put into a large caſk, 
where it ſtands for ten days, and is then fit for ſale. The 
allum of Liege, or Meziers, is of the ſame nature as the Eng- 
liſh, excepting that it is ſomewhat fatter. Allum of the 


Levant diftcrs but little from thoſe already mentioned. The 
No, VIII. 
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large is the beſt, and the mine lies about three or four days 

Journey from Smyrna. There is another fort brought from 

Conſtantinople, which is reckoned preſerable to it. Con- 
ſidered in a medical light, it is a ſtrong aſtringent, acid 
drier; its chryſtals have eight ſides, and when diſſolved, 
will coagulate milk. But its chief uſe is in dying, and colour- 
ing, as it renders the colours clear, bright, and laſting ; and 
it not only fixes the colour in ſtuffs, but diſpoſes them to 
take, and adds life and delicacy to it. Thoſe who ule the 
greateſt quantities of it are the. cod-fiſhers, when they cure 
their fiſh upon the ſpot, before they ſhip them off. When 
Judiciouſly applied, it is very proper to clarify pe jth that 
are foul, or muddy. Beſides * different ſorts of allum al- 
ready mentioned, are the following; Burnt Allum, which is 
the Engliſh allum put over a fire in an iron veſſel to calcine, 
and render it whiter, lighter, and eaſier to powder; this is 
made uſe of by ſurgeons to eat off the fungous parts, or 
ou fleſh in wounds, and is ſucceſsfully ſprinkled on 

inen to abſorb the moiſtures which occaſion bad ſmells. 
The Saccharine Allum, derives its name from reſembling ſu- 
gar, and is made of ice-allum, roſe-water, and whites of 
eggs, boiled together to a conſiſtence. When cold, it be- 
comes as hard as a ſtone, and is uſed in making paint for 
the ladies. Plume Allum, is a mineral ſtone, differing in no- 
thing from the common allum, -but from its parting into 
threads, reſembling the beard of a father, from whence it 
derives its name; theſe threads ſhine like ſilver, and are an 
inch and a half, or two inches long. It comes from Milo, 
at the entrance of the Archipelago, and is very ſcarce. 
The Scazzole Allum, is a white tranſparent ſtone, reſembling 
rock chryital, which being calcined grows white. Cat» 
Allum, is the ſame as ſalt of folder, called Sal Akali, of 
which there are five forts, moſtly uſed in medicine. 

ALLU”'MINOUS, adj. (from alimen, Lat.) that which has 
the properties of allum ; or that which is mixed with allum. 
Waters of this kind are prepared by dyers, to make their 
ſtuffs take their colours the better; and thoſe which are to 
be crimſon, muſt be ſteeped in water made very ſtrong with 
this ingredient. | 

ALLU Mv, adj. (from allum) that which partakes of the 
qualities of a//am, Bailey. Wants authority. See Al- 
LUMINOUS. 

To ALLU'MINATE, (allizer, Fr. of allumen, Lat.) to give 
grace or light; to embelliſh in painting: to waſh prints with 
allum water, to keep the colours from ſinking or running. 
BariLEyY. +++ In the firſt ſenſe, it ſeems ſubſtituted for f. 
laminate, by a miſtake of the author quoted; in the ſecond, 
it is very proper, but wants authority. 

ALLU MIN OR, S. (from allimen) a perſon, who lives by 
painting ornaments upon paper, vellum, or parckment. Bat- 
LEY. f This word ſeems, by miſtake, ſubſtituted for 
illuminater ; and is of no authority. 

To ALLU RE, (leurer, Fr. leren, or leuren, Belg. leuder, 
Teut. /zdre, Ital. to deceive, or delude, or belzwan, Sax. 
to betray) to entice ; or attract, either in a or bad 
ſenſe : to perſuade or draw, by the addition of ſomething 
beſides the iatrinfic value and advantages of the object. 
In laws it has always ſeemed needful to add rewards, 
* which may more allure unto good.” Hooker. To 
charm, or afie& the mind with a ſenſation of pleaſure. 
«« Each flatt'ring hope, and each a/luring joy.” LyTTLE- 
TON, 

ALLU'RE, S. (ler wogbel, Teut. lader, Belg. a betrayer) 
originally ſome artificial bird, made ule of by bird-catchers, 
to entice birds into -their traps. Figuratively, any thing 
that entices, or draws a perſon into the power of another. 
The rather to train them to his allure.” Haxw. In 
commerce, a {mall braſs coin, ſtruck in Sweden, worth four 
French ſols, or about two-pence farthing Engliſh. 

ALLU*REMENT, S. (from allure) that which has the 
power of enticing by its charms ; temptation ; enticement. 
Adam, by his wite's allurement, fell.” Par. Reg. 

ALLU'RER, S. (from allure and er, implying an agent from 
wair, Goth. or wer, Sax as fullubter from fullubt-wwer, 
Sax.) the perſon, who tempts, ieduces by fair ſpeeches ; 


entices or inveigles. 


 ALLU'RINGLY, adv. (from alluring, and 5 of lic, Sax. 


implying like, or manner) in a manner proper to entice, 
tempt, inveiple, or ſeduce. 

ALLU'RINGNESS, S. (from alluring and ne/5, of nee, or 
nyſe, Sax. or NS. Goth. implying quality in the abſtract) 
a quality, whoſe charms have ſuch effect upon the mind, as 


8 on it to engage in any action, either good or 
ALLU'SION, S. (from ad to, and ludere, to play) ſomething 
ſpoken, with reference to a thing already known, and on 
tha A reference; hint, or implica- 
don. 


t account not expreſſed. 
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tion: Allufens to cuſtoms not known.” Burnet's 
Theory. In this ſenſe it is uſed with the particle zo. Traces 
by which ſomething not viſible may be diſcovered or in- 
ferred. ** Manifelt a//u/jons and footiteps of the diſſolution 
of the earth.” Bux xeT's Theory. This ſenſe is ſomewhat 
improper. In rhetoric, a figure in which one word is ſubſtituted 
inſtead of another, on account of its reſembling it in ſound. 
Thus the emperor T, iberius N, ero, from his | fondneſs of 
drinking, was called B, iberius, M, ero, both which in La- 
tin imply a Great Drinker. This is a very low ſpecies of 
wit, and has ſome reſemblance to a pun. 

ALLU'SIVE,. adj. (from alluſum, ſupine of alludo) that 
which does not mention a thing expreſsly, but comprehends 
it by implication; that which hints at ſomething not fully 
expreſſed; figurative, in oppoſition to plain, or expreſs. 
„The expreſſion in the other is figurative, or allufioe.” 
RoGFRS. . 

ALLU'SIVELY, av. (from alli ve and Jy of lic, Sax. im- 
plying like, or manner) in a manner wherein a reference is 
made to ſomething not expreſſed, but implied ; figuratively, 
in oppoſition to plain or expreſs. - 'Thoſe eagles Mat. 
« xxiv. 28. by which allufvely are noted the Roman 
« armics, whoſe enſign was the eagle.” Hamumonp. 

ALLU'/SIVENESS, S. (from alluſve and neſs of ne/, nefſe, 
or nyſe, Sax. and NS Goth. which implies quality in the 
abſtract) the quality of expreſſing a thing by implication, 
or by reference, oppoſed to expreſsly, directly, or 
plainly. | 

AFLU'VION, 8. (alluwio, Lat. from ad, to, and /avo, to 
waſh) in its primary ſenile a flowing, or ſwelling of waters 
near any lands: In law, a ſmall and almoſt imperceptible 
increaſe of waters made on lands lying near ſhore, -or on 
the Lanks of large rivers. 

ALLU' VIOUS, ad). (trom alluvium, Lat.) that which 
is waſhed -away from one place and carried to another. 

ALLU/VIUMS, or ALLUVIA, S. (Lat.) - ſmall iſlands 
thrown up by the violence of the ſtream. BaiLey. Of 
no uſe. | | 

A'LL-WISE, adj. (from all of «ll, Sax. implying. fullneſs, 
or perfection and wwi/e) that which is indued with ab{olute, 

perfect, or infinite wiſdom. There is an infinite, eter- 
« nal, «/-<i/e mind governing the affairs of the world.“ 
Sourn. | 

To ALLY, v. a. (from allier, Fr. of ad, to, and Igo, to 
bind) to join together, or unite by kindred, friendſnip, or 
intereſt. © All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants 
„ of the North.” SpENSER on Ireland. Wants, frail- 
« tics, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally — The common intereſt.“ 

por. To reſemble, or be like, in the paſſive; and in all 
theſe ſenſes uſed with the particle 76. They are indeed 
« remotely collied to Virgil's ſenſe.” Dx Yo. 

ALL'Y, S. (in the plural allies, from allie, Fr.) one who is 
joined to, or has connections with another, owing to ſome 
contract, whether that of marriage or treaty ; and is applied 
bath to perſons and kingdoms. One who is united to an- 
other by friendſhip. As an inferior and dependant a/ly.” 
Tt urs. | | 

ALMACA'NTAR, (from almeocantar, almucantar, or alma- 
cantharat, Arab.) in aftroncmy, a circle drawn parallel to 
the horizen. It is generally uſed in the plural and fignifies 
a ſeries of parallel cixcles drawn through the ſeveral degrees 
of the meridian. See PARALLELS of ALTITUDE. , Alma- 
caztar*s fla, a mathematical inftrument, made of pear- 
tree or box-wood, with an arch containing 15 deg. formerly 
uſ-d to find the altitude of rhe ſun at its riſing, in order to 
diſcover its amplitude, and the variation of the compaſs. 

ALMAGE-ST, S. (of alu ie, Arab. which they ſubſtituted 
in their tranſlation for its title oovraty payyn, /yntaxis ma- 
gie, Gr.) the name of a celebr2ted work of Ptolemy, 
containing a collection of geometrical problems, and aſtro- 
meme oblervations made by the ancients. 

A'LMANAC, or A'LJANACE, S. (from almanach, Fr. 
of ol, Arab. and manah, Heb. to number or a/ and js” 
n-, munakos, Gr. the courſe of the months, but moſt 
ptobably from al, maen, and achte, Leut. an obſervation 
of all the months) a table or calendar wherein the days of 
the weck, fafts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, variation 
of time between clocks and the ſun, eclipſes, time of 
high vater at London Bridge, beginnings and endings of 
terms, Kc. are noted for the enſuing year. The modern 
Atmanack reſembles the Faſti of the aatient Romans. As 
the Ahnanack-makers were formerly great eſpouſers of ju- 

dicial aſtrology, or pretenced to predict future events by the 
ftars, Hen. III. of France made an edict in 1579, I hat 

none of that tribe ſhould for the future preſume to publiſh 

5 predictions "relating to the affairs of the ſlate, or of 
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private perſons, in terms either expreſs or covert.“ Several 
genius gentlemen. have favoured us with perpetual Alma- 
nacks ; or tuch-as were not calculated for one, but a ſeries of 

years; one of which may be ſeen in the Introduction to Buſi- 
neſs, publiſhed by Hudſon, an ingenious ſchoolmaſter. 

ALMA'ND, or AMA'ND, S. a river of Athol in Scotland, 

which has a caſcade near thirty yards high, called the Rum- 
bling Brigg, from its noiſe, | | | 

ALMA'NDIN, or AEMANTYINE, (almandine, Ital.) a pre- 
cious ſtone, ſomewhat like the ruby, but fouler and lighter 
than the oriental, and rather reſembling the granate in co- 
lour. It is ſaid by Pliny to come from Alabanda, a city of 
Caria, and is on that account called Alabandin. - 

ALMA'NZA, a ſmall place belonging to Le Sierra, of New 
Caſtile, in Spain: remarkable for a battle fought in1707, in 
its neighbourhood, between the confederates, commanded b 
the earl of Galway, and the French and Spaniards under the 
duke gf Berwick, wherein moſt of the Engliſh were either 
killed or taken priſoners, owing to their | been de- 
ſerted by the Portugueſe cavalry. 'The engagement was 
very much oppoſed by the earl in a council of war, pre- 
vious to its ng attempted. | | 

ALMA'RIA, S. (of armarium, Lat; or armare, Ital.) in an- 
tient records, the archives of a church, or a place, where the 
veſſels uſed in divine ſervice; the manuſcripts and reliques 
uſed to be- preſerved. Now obſolete. F : 

ALMEDINA, S. a town of Ducalea, a province of Moroc- 
co, in Africa. Being in the hands of the Portugueſe, it 
was deſtroyed by the king of Fez, fince which it has been 
re-peopled ; but a grievous famine happening in 1521, the 
inhabitants fold themſelves, their wives, aud children, for 
want. =E, 

ALME-RIA, S. (from al, near, and z:aer, or mor, of mare, Lat. 
the ſea) a city of Granada in Spain, fituated, on a bay, 
from whence it derives its name: it was formerly a very 
conſiderable place, but is fo reduced at preſcnt that it has 
ſcarce ſix hundred houſes. The Spaniſh writers pretend, 
that St. Cteſiphon, the companion «| St. James the Apoſtle, 
was its firſt prelate. Here is an old caſtle belonging to 
the dukes of Maqueda, which king Ferdinand took, to- 
gether with the city, from the Moors, in 1489. Lat. 37 
deg. '5 min. N. ray 3 deg. 10 min. W. Likewiſe a 
town ſituated on the fea coaſt, in the province of Tuſcala, 
in North America; called, by the Spaniards, Villa Ricca, 
or, The Rich City, on account of the gold they found in 
it on their arrival. Lat. 20 deg. 10 min. N. Long. 100 
deg. 15 min. W. 

ALMIG”HTINESS, S. (from almighty and ne/5 of nes, neſſs, 
e, Sax, or NS, Goth. unplying quality in the abſtract) 
that attribute of the Deity, wherein he is confidered as able 

to perform every thing that is the object of abſolute, perfect, 
uncontroulable, and inſinite power; Omnipotence. The 
* unicorn and elk live upon his proviſions, and revere his - 
power, and feel the force of his almightingſi. Tarior's 
LME-GHTY, adj. (6 

A g , adj. (formerly ſpelt, allmighty, from ælmigbii 
Sax. from aell, Sax. or all, Goth, — * in o, 
denotes fullneſs, or perfection, and mighty) that which is poſ- 
ſeſled of perfect, abſolute, uncontroulable, or unlimited power; 
that which can do every thing that infinite wiſdom can 
dictate, or infinite power can execute. Lord almighty, 
Jjuſt and true are thy ways.” Rev. xv. 3. and xvi. 7, 

A'LMOND, 8. (amande, Fr. amandela, Ital. almendra, 
Span. from amandana, low, Lat. corrupted from amygdala, 
amygdala, Lat.) a fruit contained in a ſtone full of little 
cells, which is incloſed in a tough ſkin. They are divided 
into ſweet and bitter, on account of their different 
taſtes. The ſweet are accounted nouriſhing ; if not eat in 
too large quantities. The milky juice ſqueezed from them 
after they. have been ſteeped in warm water and blanched, 

1. e. peeled, is very good for conſumptive and pleuritic 

perſons, on occount of its oily and balſamic particles. The 
oil which is drawn from them by expreſſion is of great ſer- 
vice in affeCions of the lungs, {ch as coughs, ſhortneſs of 
breath, ſoreneſs of the ſtomach, pleuritic pains, the ſtone, 
gravel, and all diſeaſes of the kidnies and bladder, on ac- 
count of its lubricating and ſoftening the parts. There is 
an oil drawn from the bitter almonds by fire, Which is ſit 
for no other uſe but to burn, or to be dropped into the ear 
to cure deafneſs. The almonds themſelves are chieſiy uſed 
for a coſmetic, and are eſteemed a great beautifier. In the 
Eaſt Indies they ſerve inſtead of finall money, eſpecially 
where the cowries, or ſmall ſhells, which come from Mal- 
divia are not current. This fruit is ſo bitter that it is im- 
poſlible to cat. Ihe French lapidaries give this name, Al- 

e pieces of rock cryſtal which 

are 


mouds or Amandes, to thol 
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are cut with a wheel, into forms * „ this fruit, and 
are uſed to adorn chandeliers of glaſs, and other pieces of 

furniture made of glaſs, or chryſtal. | | 

A'/LMONDBURY, S. a corruption of Albanbury, or St. Al- 
ban's town, which name it received from the church dedicat- 

| ed to St. Alban, by Paulinus, the apoſtle. It is ſituated on 
the calder in the north-riding of Yorkſhire, In the begin- 

ning of the Saxon times it was a very conſiderable place, 
and a royal ſeat. But was burnt in the wars between Edwin 
the prince of theſe territories, Penda the Mercian, and Cead- 
wal the Briton. The cinders which are found vitrified, ra- 
ther than burnt, ſeem to ſhew that the fire which deſtroyed 
it, was probably very fierce and vehement. Such 15 the fate 

ol earthly 7 It is now a little obſcured village, and 
has no traces of its former opulence but its ruins. 

A'LMOND-TREE, 8. (from almond and ?ree) the tree which 
bears almonds ; its leaves and flowers, refemble thoſe of the 

peach, but its fruit is ſomewhat longer and more compreſſed; 
the outer green coat is thinner and drier when ripe, and the 

hell is not fo rugged, It is divided into four ſpecies, 
which are propagated by ingrafting in the month of July. 

A'LMONDS or Tre TrHroaT, or 'VONSILS, improperly 
ſtiled Almonds of the ears. See TowsiLs. 3 

AL'MOND-FURNACE, or AL'MAN-FURNACE, S. See 
FURNACE. | 

AL'MONER, or ALWNER, S. (aumonier, Fr. of eleemoſyna- 
rius, Lat.) a perſon employed by a prince to diſtribute his 
alms to the poor. The bithop of London, is lord-almoner 
to his majeſty king George II. whom God long preſerve. 

A'LMONRY, S. (from almoner) the place, wherein the al- 
moner keeps his office, or diftributes the alms to the poor. 

ALMO'ST, adv. (al-meeft, Belg. or according to Skinner, 
from all and moft, or moſt part of all) applied to action, near 

performing it. They be almeft ready to ſtone me.“ 
Exod. xvil. 4: Applied to number or multitude, a conſider- 

able majority, little leſs than the whole. Came almoſt the 

. « whole city together.” Acts, xiii. 44. Applied to time, 

very near the period mentioned. When ſeven days were 
% almoſt ended. Acts, xxi. _ Applied to the effect of 
an argument, not far from per uading, or conviction. “ #/- 
« oft thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian.“ Acts, xxvi. 
28, — 

ALMOXARIFA'GO, S. (Span.) a duty bf two and a half 
per cent. paid, in Spaniſh America, on all bulls hides, 
upon their exportation on board European veſſels. Likewiſe 
an old duty of five or eleven per cent. paid on Britiſh wool- 

len manufaRures in Old Spain. 

ALMOUCHIQUOIS, S. a ſavage nation, near the river Cho- 
vocovet, and the iſland Bacchus in Canada, North America, 
who ſhave their forcheads to the crown, wear long locks on 

the hind part of their heads, tied in knots, and adorned with 
feathers ; their faces are painted red and black ; they plant 

tobacco, have great plenty of wines, and do not quit their 
ſettlements, like the other ſavages. 

ALMS. S. (never uſed but in the plural, of h, or e/m?/7, 
Sax. from EN Eleemaſyne, from E2»0;, Gr. mercitul) 
money, or other neceſſaries given to relieve the neceſſities of 

the poor and diſtreſſed, ancluding in it a tender ſympathy in 
their afflictions, and a pious readineſs to relieve them. Do 
e not your alis before men.” Matt. vi. 1. 

AL LMS- BASKET, S. (from aims and ba/tet) a baſket carried 

about, in foreign countries, to collect proviſions and other 

alms for the benefit of a convent or religicus houſe. The 
bers“ ſong that lived upon the a/ms-baſter.” L'EsTR. 
ables. 


' A'LMS-DEED, S. (from elms and decd) an act of charity; 


or ſomething done out of compaſſion, to relieve the diſtreſ- 
ſes and want of others. Dorcas full of al/ms-deeds.” Acts, 
ix. 36. ; ; 
AL'MS-GT'VER,'S. (from a/ms and give) one who is charita- 
ble; or is fond of relieving the neceſſities of the poor. 
Vet was he a great al/ms-giver in ſecret.” Bac. 


ALMS-HOU'SE, S. (from a/ms and hou/e) a houſe endowed by 


legacies, or other donations for the lodging and ſupport 
of the decayed, and poor. Behold yon alms-houſe neat, 
but void of ſtate.” Pope. 

A'LMS-MAN, S. (from a/ms and man) a man who is ſup- 
r by charity or ahns; one who. belongs to an alms- 
uſe, and wears the gown appropriated to it. My 
* apparel for an alz:5-man's gown.” SuAK ESP. Rich. III. 
A'LMUG-TREE, S. (2/94 alungim, Heb.) a word 
which occurs 1 Kings x. 11, and 12. rendered by the rabbis 
coral, ebony, brazil and pine; by the ſeptugint, wrought 
wood, and the vulgate, Lig na Thyina. But the coral could 
never anſwer the purpoſes of the almugim, the pine tree was 
too common in Judea, to be ſent for from Ophir, and the 
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thyinum, eſteemed by the antients for its fragrance, came from 
Mauritania. By the wood almugim, or algumin, or gum- 
mim, taking away al, which is a kind of an article, may be 
underſtood oily and-gummy forts of wood, ſuch as that of 
the trees, which produce gum ammoniac, or gum arabick, 
and is, perhaps, the ſame with the Shittim mentioned by 
Moſes. If to this conjecture of Calmet, I might be permit- 
ted to add my own, I would ſubmit it to better judges, 
whether this tree might not be the aloes wood, which is eſ- 
teemed both rare and valuable ; is now in great repute in the 
eaſt, and 1s produced from a tree which. yields a fragrant 
gum, thus uniting in it all the properties above aſcribed to 
the almug- tree. f q 

ALMUNE'CAR, S. Span. an antient city in Granado in 
Spain, formerly conſiderable when inhabited by the Moors, 
though now containing ſcarce two hundered and eighty fa- 
milies. It is defended by a very ſtrong citadel; Lat. 36 
deg. 40 min. N. Long. 3 deg. 45 min. W. 

A*'LNAGER, ALNEGER, or AULN GER), 
aulnage, aiinage, Fr.) in its primary ſignification, & mea- 
ſurer by the ell; applied to an officer who is to in 
ſixe of woollen cloth throughout the land, with reſp 
the length, breadth, fabric, and the ſeals ordained for 
purpoſe. But the alnager at preſent, ſeems to be only the 
collector of the duty granted to the king, for that commodity, 
and the other branches of his office, are ſupplied by two o- 
ther perſons, namely, a ſearcher and meaſurer. It were to 
be wiſhed, that as the well-being of the ſtate depends in 
ſome reſpects on their due diſcarge of their duty, they 
would make it rather a matter of conſcience, than a means 
of ſubſiſtence. 

ALNE, S. (olaneg, Sax. from Olan an ig, an ifland) a ſmall 
iſland between Overſbridge and Mayſemore, near the city of 
Glouceſter, famous for a ſingle combat between Edmund 
Ironſide, and Canute, the Daniſh king, in the fight of their 
armies, which was to determine the fate of both vations ; 
the conteſt was long and doubtful, but the latter findin 
himſelf wounded and too weak for his antagoniſt, — 
the kingdom's being divided between them; which being 
agreed to, the ſouth part was allotted to Edmund, and the 
north to Canute; but the former dying ſoon after, not with- 
out ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, Canute ſeized on the 
whole. In order to put a check to the ambition of princes, 
the treachery of miniiters, and the effuſion of chriſtian blood, 
which their preſent differences occaſion, it were to be wiſhed 
that ſome ſuch expedient as this might be agreed upon by 
crowned heads for the future. | 

A*'LNWICK, or ALANWICK, S. (pronounced Arwirk, 
Ealnwic, Sax. from Ealn or Alne, the name of a river, and 
Tic, a town, ſo called, from its ſituation) a ſmall market 

town, on the north fide of the hill, near the river Alne, or 
Ale, famous for a battle between our brave anceſtors and the 
Scots, in 1174, wherein they took William, king of Scots 
priſoner, and preſented him to Henry II. It is deſended 
by an old caſtle, which being beſieged by Malcolm III. 
king of Scots in 1097, and on- the point of ſurrendering, a 
ſoldier, who pretended to reach him the keys at the point of 
his ſword, took that opportunity to ſtab him, gad killed him 
on the ſpot. His ſon Edward, in a vain attempt to revenge 
his death, was killed likewiſe. This caſtle juſt mentioned, 
belonged to the Piercies, earls of Northumberland, and 
ſeems to be no leſs elegant as a palace, than ſtrong as a caſ- 
tle. The method of making men free, is no lets ſingular, 
than'ridiculous. On St. Mark's day the perſons to be made 
free, which they term leaping the well, meet on horſeback, 
with ſwords by their ſides, dreſſed in white, and white 
night caps, and attended by the four chamberlains and caſ- 
tle- bailiff; when they come to the place called the freeman's 
well, they all jump in, and ſometimes ſink in mud up to 
their chins. This cuſtom is owing to king John's having 
ſtuck faſt in this very place, who made this part of their 
charter, as a puniſhment to the inhabitants for neglecting to 
mend the road. The town is populous, and well built; 
has a market every Saturday, a fair for black cattle once a 
fortnight, and five other fairs in the year, one called Lucy, 

a week before Chriſtmas ; another called Palm-fair, a week 
before Eaſter ; the third on May 1, O. S. the fourth on the 
23d of July : and the fifth on Michaelmas-day. It is go- 
verned by four chamberlains, choſe once in two years out of 
the common- council, conſiſting of twenty-four. It is 310 
miles from London, Lat. 55 deg. 24 min. N. Long. 21 
deg. 20 min. W. 

ALL-NIGHT, S. (from a/l and night} © There is a ſervice 
called all-night, which is a great cake of wax with a 
« wick in the midſt ; whereby it cometh to paſs, that the 
« wick fetcheth the nouriſhment farther off,” Bacox's 
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A'LOES, S. (d achales, Heb. en, aloe, Gr. aloe, Lat.) 


this word is applied to a tree, a plant, and a medicinal 
juice, — — from the plant, The wood grows in China, 


in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin China. It is a 
tree, or at leaſt about the ſize of the Olive, reſembles” 
it likewiſe in its leaves, and its fruit is red, like a cherry. 


The wood of the trunk is of three colours; under the bark 
it is black and heavy; the next wood is of a tanned colour, 
light, and reſembles rotten wood; but the heart is the 


tambac, or calembac, which is dearer in the Indies than 


gold itſelf, and was reckoned the - Sianeſe the 
moſt valuable preſent they could preſent to Louis XIV. It 
has a ſtrong, but agreeable ſmell; . ſerves to perfume 
chambers and cloths; is a ſovereign cordial in fainting fits, 
and ytic diſorders ; and made uſe of by Jewellers to 
ſet the moſt precious ſtones in. Tavernier lope, he ſaw at 
Iſpahan, a log of this wood, about fix feet long and two 
in compaſs, which coſt 40,000 pardoes, or 54,000 French 
livres. The Arabs call it Agallochum, the Greeks, Aloes, 
or Xulo Aloes, i. e. Aloes Wood; and the Hebrews Aha- 
lon, and Ahalos, Pſalm xiv. 8. Prov. vii. 17. 
The Aloe plant has a naked flower of one leaf, with- 
out any empalement, with along ſmooth tube, fix ftamina, 
ſhaped like awls, with oblong ſummits; in the center is 
an oval germen, ſapporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned with a 
trißd ſtigma. The germen becomes an oblong capſule 
| with three furrows, divided into three cells, opening into 
three parts, and filled with angular ſeeds. It is ranged by 
Linnæus in his fixth claſs. Miller divides it into twenty- 
| five ſpecies, and informs us that the ſecond fort produces 
the aloes fold in ſhops for horſes, called Aloe hepatica, but 
that the ſuccotrine, or beft ſort of aloes, is produced from the 
15th, by cutting its leaves tranſverſely ; and the juice, which 
is received in earthen pots, is afterwards inſpiſſated and uſed 
in medicine. When adminiſtered as a laxative, it mult al- 
ways be preſcribed in ſmall doſes, and corrected with bit- 
ters and balſamics. But plethoric perſons ſhould never be 
ordered the uſe of it, leſt it 2 painful hæ- 
morrhoides, and force the blood towards the region of the 
loins, the parts contained in the Pelvis. VILE 
ALOE'/TICAL, adj. (from ales) medicines compoſed of 
aloes. Excited by aletical, ſcammoniate and acrimoni- 
 «*£ ous medicines.” WisEM* Surg. | 
ALOE'TIC, adj. (from alces) that which conſiſts of 
aloes. ; | 
ALO'FT, adv. (laſter, Dan. to lift up. Jofft, iſl. and , 
Sax. air; 1. e. in the air; Minh. derives it from al heyf7, 
Belg. entizely above; which anſwers to alle, Sax. entirely, 
and ofer, Sax. above; and may perhaps be the beſt ety- 
mology.) in the air, in oppoſition to the ground; on high; 
above. Love has wings and ſoars aloft.” I It is 
ſometimes uſed as a prepoſition, and implies a higher feu- 
ation. The great luminary, aloft the vulgar conſtella- 
« tions.” Parad, Loſt. | p | 


ALONE, adj. (from al. een, or alleen, Belg. Allein, Teut. a 


or all and ain, Goth. 1. e. entirely one, or ſingle) with- 
out a companion. It is not good for man to be aloze.” 
Gen. ti. 18. Without any aſſiſlance. Not able to per- 
« form it thyſelf alone. Exod. xviii. 18. Excluiryely of 
all others ; ſolely. Whc can forgive fins but God alere.” 
Luke v. 21. Afﬀer let it implies, not to diſturb ; to wait 
with paticnce the reſult of an attempt, without any 
intervening care, or induſtry. © Let her alone; Why 


 « trouble you her? Mark xiv. 6.  ** Lond der it alone 


this year alſo.” Luke xiii. 8. Sometimes uſed ironically, 
© as a prohibition to help a man, under a ſuppoſed perſuaſion, 
chat he does nct want aſſiſlance. Let him 9 let us 
„ fee whether Elias will come.“ Mar. xv. 36. IF, 
ALO'NG, adv. (a longue, Fr. al lungo, Ital.) at full 
length; proſtrate on the ground. Some rowl. a mighty 
WS | wb ſome laid along.” Dxvp. Motion or progre ſſion 
meaſured lengthwiſe. ** A firebrand carried along. Bac. 

Uſed with all, for a continuance, or during a whole ſpace 
of time. © They were all along, a croſs, untoward peo- 
ple.“ SouTH. Throughout; or from one end to the 
- cther, applied to writings. * Solomon, all along in his 
* Proverbs.” T1tLOTs: - Joined to the particle av7th, it 
implies company ; or together. He to England ſhall 
« akng with you.” SHarzse. Hamlet, When avith is 
underſtood, it implies a reference to ſomething which has 
preceded, and has ſomething of importance in a diſcourſe, 


« Take this along, ard no diſpute ſhall re.” Davy. 


Aſter come it im] ies ' attendance, and encouragement to 
proceed. Come then my friend, my genius come 

7% along? Porz. Johnſon obſerves, that this exprefficn is 

borrowed from the French allons. | Ko j 2 


| ALPARGA'TES, s. (Spaniſh) ſhoes made of cord. 
A'LPHA, S. (derived from the 55x. alapb, Heb. to learn, 


— 
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| ALO'OF, adv. (from all of the Sax. aell, or Goth. all, im- 


plying perfectly, and of}, at a diſtance) uſed with the par- 
rom, at a diſtance, which is within fight. Qur 
palace ſtood aloof” from ſtreets.” Devo. zen applied 
to perſons ; it implies a diſtance occaſioned by caution and 
circumſpection. And make the cowards ftand ' aloof.” 
Darp. Ina figurative fenſe, the art or cunning by which 
a perſon evades the anſwer ar notice of a queſtion propoſed 
Wich a crafty madneſs keeps a/cof.” Smarty. Hamlet 
At a diſtance, fo as not to a as a principal, or party 
in any deſign. “ It is nece joĩ 
« if ſhe ſtand aloof there will be ſuſpicions.” Sucking, 
Not connected with; having no relation to. Mingled 
with regards that ſtand — aloof om the main point.“ 
SHAKESP., King Lear, A tors, the ſame as keep 
ur luff; a word which implies, that the perſon at the 
elm, is to keep the ſhip near the wind, when failing on a 


quarter wind. | 


ALOE CIA, 8. (from eee, a for, becauſe that animal is 


ſuppoſed to be very much ſubject to this diſtemper) a diſ- 
temper, wherein all, or a greater part of the hair falls off. 
ALO' SE, S. a fiſh, reſembling the Sardine, which grows to 


the ſize of a Salmon, called a Fiſh of Patiage, or, of a 


_ feaſon, becauſe it never a pears in rivers, but in the ſprino 
It is covered with large ſcales, eaſily rubbed . 2 
head is compreſſed towards the upper part of the body ; its 
mouth peaked, without teeth; its tongue - blackiſh ; its 
back white, inclining to yellow, and its fides and belly of 
a filver colour; it is of ſalt; its fleſh is delicious and 

„ nouriſhing, contains a great deal of oil and volatile falt ; 
its flomach, and a bone found in its head, when, 

reduced to powder, are good for the ſtone and gravel, for 
abſorbing acids, and ſtrengthening the ſtomach. 

ALO'ST, S. (pronounced, and wrote, by the inhabitants 
aclf, from aa, Ul. a river, and fad, a town, or aa, 11] 
water, or a river, and loftuger, ing down, from its fitu 

ation) a town of Flanders in the Netherlands, ſituated on 
the Dender, under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Mech- 
len, and famous for the tomb of Thierry, or Theory Mar- 
tin, an intimate friend of Eraſmus, who brought the art of 

printing from Germany. In 1 ; fo this city was taken by 
the Spaniards ; by the duke of Alengon in 1582, garriſoned 
afterwards by the Engliſh ;| burnt in 1905 taken by the 


French in 1667; reſtored to the Spaniards at the peace of 


Nimeguen ; ſeized by the French in 1700 ; but abandoned, 


aſter the battle of Ramilles, May 6, 1706, to the confede- 


rates. It 1s governed by a burgomaſter, and eight echevins, 
or aldermen. Lat. 51 deg. 5 min. N. Long. 4 des. 10 
min. E. Likewile a territory, abounding in excellent paſ- 
tures, grain, flax, and hops, which extends within the 
city of Ghent to the bridge of Brabant, and gives the 
_ title of earl. 5 : 
ALOU'CHY, S. a ſweet ſcented gum, which diſtils from the 
tree, that produces the white cinnamon. 
ALO'UD, adv, (from à and lend) with an increafed ſtrength 
of voice, ſo as to affect the ear more ſtrongly, or to be heard 
at a great diſtance, With a great noiſe. © Strangled he 
lies, yet ſeems to cry aloud.” WaLlLER. - * Thund'red 
„ thrice aloud.” DRY D. é ks 
ALO'W, adv. (from a and low, by poetical liberty inſtead of 
| BeLow) in a low place; near the ground, in oppoſition to 
_ or above. And now alow and now aloft they fly.” 
RYD: | | 2 f | 
ALPA'GNA, S. an animal reſembling the Llamus and Vi- 
Loans, which the Peruvians uſe as a beaſt of burthen, 
and make it carry 100 wt. Of its wool they make ſtuffs, 
ropes, and bags; of its bones, tools for Weavers; and 
CE —- = excrements, fires, both for their chambers and 
tchens. 


whence it was uſed to ſignify the leader, or firſt of a com- 
pany ; in which ſenſe the Jews called the firſt letter of their 
alphabet, 5; the Syrians, olaph; the Arabians, ey; 
and the Greeks, alpha) the firit letter of the Greek alphabet, 
which likewiſe ſtanding for. one among their numerals, is 
_ uſed tg ery to fignify the firſt in order of time, &c, as 
omega, the laſt letter in their alphabet, ſignifies the laſt; in 
| alluſion to this, Chriſt ſays, in Rev. i. 8. 11. xxi. 6. and 
xxii. 13. I am alpha and omega.” In compoſition' it 
ſignißes negation, or denying the ſenſe which the word 
would bear without it. Thus gare. batos, Gr. is ſome- 
thing accefible ; but when the a is preſixed to it, as in da- 
1S-, abatos, Gr. it ſignifies a. — of what it ſigni- 
fied before; and imphes that the thing is — ro 
or is inacceſſible. . _ — 
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4 ABET, 8. (from al, und Gn 
4 — 45 Gras of 9 , and 2 88s, the two firſt of 
' the Hebrews) a table of all the letters which compoſe the 
fuyllables in any languages, and are marksWeonvey the ſimple 
— in forming words made uſe of. Miaerns have found 

| great fault with thoſe that are now in Ie, charging them 
with being inaccurate, precarious and eallfuſcd ; redundant 

in allotting different letters to the ſame ind, and deficient 
in not having letters enough to ex preſß All the varieties of 
ſound, which ariſe from the different combinations of vowels 
and conſonants. To obviate theſe def, ſome very inge- 
nious perſons have undertaken the confftuction of new al- 

| phabets, but as they have appeared er ſpecious than 
uſeful, they have never had the luck M gαονs”˖end them- 
ſelves to practice, or to make their wy into the world, 
further than in a volume by which they e communicated. 
The number of letters in the alphabet Mfers in moſt of 
the languages we know of ; the Engliſßß may have twen- 
ty-ſixz the French twenty-three, n Klebrew, Syrian, 
Chaldaic and Samaritan, twenty-two eh; the Arabic 


twenty-cightz the Perſian thirty-onez We Turkiſh thirty- | 


three ; the Georgian thirty-ſix ; the Coe thirty-two; the 

Moſcovians forty-three ; Greek twenty-four ; the Latin 
twenty-two ; the Sclavonic twenty - even i he Saxon twenty - 
four; the Gothic ney By z the 1 ic twenty-two 
the Dutch twenty-ſix ; the Spaniſh tw even; the Ita- 
lian twenty; the Ethiopic two hunde and two. The 
Chineſe were formerly ſuppoſed to hat no alphabet pro- 
perly ſpeaking, as having only hieroglyphics, which ſtood 
for whole words, and amounted to 80,009 ; but an inge- 
nious profeſſor of the French 1 lately demon- 
ſtrated the Chineſe themſelves, to have a colony of the 
Egyptians, that they derived their language from chat fertile 
ſource of knowledge, which watered ths whole world, and 
that their ſuppoſed characters, are not Meroglyphics, but 
combinations of letters, which he has red into their pri- 

mitive elements, and ſhewn to be the t letters of. the 
Egyptians, though very much altered by Mme, cortupted by 
8 and obliterated for want of ug them ſooner to 
· 


eir origin. Alphabet, in commerce, n index uſed by 


merchants and traders, having the twenty ur letters, in their 
natural order, affixed to different leave in which they ſet 

down the firnames and chriſtian names @fFthoſe with whom 
they open accounts, with references to he folio, in which 

fuch accounts are opened. Among bookiklnders and gilders, 
it implies tools having each a letter ofthe alphabet, with 
which they mark the back of the: olumep Which they call let- 


tering. 


| To ALPHABET, v. a. (from alphabet fub?t.) to range. 


in the order of the alphabet. Wants authority. 

ALPHABETIC, or ALPHABE/TICAIR@4. (from a/pha- 
bet) placed in the ſame order, as in the habet. Di- 
«« geſted into a/phabetical order.” SWIFT. 

ALPHABE'TICALLY, 2% . (from alphatefica/, and y of 
lic, Sax. implying manner) in the ſamegrder as in the al- 
phabet. A dictionary, a/phabetically eamtaruing the words 
of the language.” HoLpes. 

A'LPHIENIX, S. (of al, and pharnix, . the phoenix) 


a name given to white barley ſugar, Werder to inhance. 


its ſuppoſed value. It is made of common ſugar boil- 

ed till it becomes viſcous, after Which t is laid on a 

marble table, rubbed with oil of almoud ud moulded into 
various forms, with a braſs crotchet. 
A'LPHERY, (Mirren) born in Ruf, of the imperial 
line, but in the fourteenth century, his Montry being diſ- 
trated with inteſtine commotions, he was ſent to London, 
and conſigned to the care of Mr. Bides merchant, who 
ſent him to Oxford. He went into orders, and had a ſmall 
living given him in Huntingdonſhire, Med at 10/. in the 
king's books. In this place * performed his duty with 
great chearfulneſs, and with fo much content, that when in- 
vited to. Ruflia, by ſome ſriend-, who offered to run any 
riſques in recovering his rights, he refuſed them. In the 
year 1643, he felt & fury of the faratieks, who not only 
turned ham out of his living, but weg be had prepared 
himſelf a lender meal, in a hut he had gected within the 
church-yard, deprived him of it, and Kigked cut his fire. 
At the reſteration, he received His living, But being too old 
to diſcharge the duties of it himſclf, eie a curate in it, 
and ſoon alter died at his ſon's houſe in Hammerſmith, in 
an advanced age. The ſingularity of a Man emperor's 
having been a country miniſter in England, will afford ſuch 
a large field for reflection, that any hint Mat Kind, might 
be branded with the name of officious prolimiry. 
ALPHE'TA, S. in aſtronomy, ſee Laos onA. 


the two firſt let- 


ALPISTLE or AL TIA, S. a kind of &e4 f au oval figuee ; | 


ALR 


of a pale yellow, inclining to a fable colour; bright and 
loſſy ; made uſe of to feed birds with, when intended for 
reeding. a | 

ALPHO'/NSIN, 8. (from Alphon/us Feretrius, its inventor) in 
ſurgery, an inſtrument made uſe of to extract bullets, con- 

_ of three branches which are cloſed together by a ring 

that flides over them. Being introduced thus cloſed into 
the wound, where the bullet lies, the ring is drawn back to- 
wards the handle, which opening the branches, they lay 

hold on the ball, and the ring being puſhed over them 
again, they p it ſo tight, that it it extracted without any 
difficulty. Bib. Anat. Med. T. i. 517. 6 

ALPHONSU'NE, aj. (from Alpbonſo) in aſtronomy, applied 
to the tables of Ptolemy's Almageſt, corrected by Alphonſo 
XII. king of Caſtile. | 

ALPHO'S, or A*LPHUS, S. (from a>Mpauw, Alphaino, Gr. 
from its changing the colour of the ſkin) in medicine, a diſ- 
temper, in which the ſkin becomes rough, and varigated 
with white ſpots. 

AL/PINE, adj. (alpinis, Lat.) that which may be met with 
on the Alps. £7 ; 

ALPS, S. (Alpes, Lat. it has no ſingular) a long chain of 
mountains, beginning at the mouth of the Varo in Pied- 
mont, and terminating near Afia a river of Italy, on the 
Adriatic fea, or gulph of Venice. Theſe mountains divide 
Italy from France, Switzerland and Germany ; have but few 
pailes of very difficult-acceſs, if not impracticable, and are 
on that account, a great ſecurity to Piedmont from France. 
Hannibal, the famous Carthagenian, loſt moſt of his ele- 
phants in attempting the paſſage; and is reported to have 
made his way through ſome part of them by making a road 
with boiling vinegar. . The preſent king of Sardinia oppoſ- 
ed the united forces of France and Spain, who had with in- 
credible conſtancy, made their way as far as Coni, and 
defeated them. The Swiſs look on the parts of theſe 
mountains, which ſurround them, as a bulwark, and have 
by them been hitherto ſecured from any attacks, either from 
the Germans or French. . N 

A*LQUIR, S. called alſo CaxvTAR, a liquid meaſure, uſed 
in Fortugal, for oil, containing fix eanadars, on cavadas. 
Likewiſe a dry meaſure for grain at Liſbon, two and a half 
of which is an Engliſh buſhel. ; 

A*LQUIFOU”, or ARQUIFO'U, S. a kind of mineral 
lead, very heavy, eafily reduced to powder, and hard to melt; 
when broke, it parts into ſhining icales of a whitiſh colour, 
inclining to black, reſembling that of the needles of anti- 
mony; it is exported from hence in pigs of various ſizes to 
France; where it pays a duty of 100 ſols per 100 weight, 
and in England it is called potter's ore, aud uſed by — 

to os their works a green varniſh. 

ALRA*MELECH, S. (ph Arab. from 58 al, an ara- 
bic particle, equal to e in Engliſn n Rem. high, and 
I Melech, a prince or king, f. e. the high prince or king) 
in aſtronomy, the name ot a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
called Arturas. 0 


ALRE DUs, ALFRE/DUS, or ALURE/DUS, S. (from 1 


Sax. all, Goth. in compoſition fignifying perfection or 
fullneſs, and frith, Sax. or fridur, Il. peace) an antient 
Engliſh hiſtorian of Beverley in Yorkſhire, who flouriſhed 
in the reign of Henty I. and died about 1129. He was 
educated in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he made 
great improvements, not only in divinity, but likewiſe in 
philoſophy, and hiſtory. The abridgment he wrote of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, from the time of Brutus to Henry I. is one 
of the moſt valuable pieces that has eſcaped the rage of time, 
and the indiſcretion of the firſt reformers. It is compoſed 
in Latin, in a ſtyle, though conciſe, not void of elegance, 
nor defective in perſpicuity ; not as the late hiſtories, void 
of authorities, or defective in dates. It would be no exag- 
gerated compliment to call him the Engliſh Florus, as his 
w is nearly the ſame, and not leſs happy in its execution. 
n a word, it any epitome of Engliſh hiſtory deſerves well of 
the public in general, or of readers of nice taſte in particu- 
lar, we may ſafely aſſert it of Alfred's hiſtory. Though 
Huntingdon, Hoyeden, Malmſbury, and others, have called 
the performances they have left us, ſummaries of antient hiſ- 
tory ; yet neither of them is to be compared with Alfred's, 
either in point of accuracy, or elegance. And that fo valu- 
able a work ſhould no longer be buried in oblivion, the 
compiler of this dictionary, takes ꝓhis opportunity of inform- 
ing the public, that it is now tranſlated by him, and ſball, 
at a proper time, be ſubnutted to their approbation and en- 
couragement. 3 wp | 
A'LRESFORD, S. (from 4lre, the name of a river, and ford). 
a market town in Hampſhire, ſituated on the river Are, 
from whence it derives its name, It was once fo opulent, 


i £ that 


— SHS 
that there was no collection made in the town for the poor, 


and not a fingle almſ-man in the pariſh. But being burnt. 


down in 1710, this fingular circumſtance ceaſed. The 
town however has been handſomely rebuilt; and we can- 


not but mention, with honour, the granny of the gentry 

y contributed largely to 
poor, but likewiſe furniſhed them with 
timber gratis for the building of their houſes. It has a 


in its neighbourhood, who not on 
the relief of the 


bailiff and eight burgeſſes, a market on Thurſdays for 
ſheep ; a fair on the 24th of June for ſheep and horſes; has 
the honour of an elegant ſeat of the duke of Bolton near it; 
and is fixty miles from London. 


 ALRE/ADY, adj. pronounced as if the 4 was dropped. 


ALRE'DY, (alrerd, Belg. from all of the Saxon @//, 
and all, Gothic, which in compoſition ſignifies perfection, 
and ready) the time preſent; even now, „ Methinks a1 
« ready I your tears ſurvey.” Pope. Before the preſent 
time; in a time paſt; in oppoſition to future. Which 
„ hath already been anſwered.” Hook ER. 


ALSA'CE, S. (Al/atia,” Lat. Elſas, Teut. from the river el! 


or ill) a province in Germany, almoſt entirely yielded to 
the French at the treaty of Munſter 5 bounded on the W. 
by the mountains of Vogue, of Voſge; on the S. by Swit- 
zerland and Volſgaw ; on the E. by the Rhine, which ſe- 
parates it from Baden, Ortenaw, and Briſgau, and'on the 
N. by the Palatinate of the Rhine. It is, in general, very 
pleaſant and fruitful, abounding in all ſorts of grain, ex- 
cellent and durable vines, paſtures, fruit trees, garden ve- 
tables, flax, tobacco, wood, &c. Its trade extends very 
fir into Germany on one ſide of the Rhine, and into all 
countries ſituated between Straſbourg and the mouth of 
that river on the other. But ſuch is the indolence of the 
inhabitants, as I am informed from a native, that'the 
greateſt part of this commerce is carried on by ſtrangers, 
who make no ſmall advantage of their indolence. The 
preſent number of inhabitants is reckoned at about half a 
million. In Upper Alſace are thirty-two towns, in Lower 
Alface, thirty-nine, great and ſmall; and in both a thou- 
ſand large and ſmall villages: The common language of 
the inhabitants is the German; but perſons of polite educa- 
ation learn the French : their religion 1s partly Lutheran, 
and partly the Roman Catholic. | 


- * ALSFE/LDT, or ASFIELD, S. (from alle, Sax. or alk, 


Goth. all, or perfect, and fel, Sax. a field) one of the 
moſt antient towns of Heſſe in Germany, and the firſt that 
embraced the doctrine of Luther. It was deſtroyed by fire, 
in allufion to which the following remarkable mſcription was 
carved in Latin over the gate of the 'Town-houſe, 
When things have been irrecoverably loſt, it is beſt to 


forget them.” Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. N. Long. 9 deg. 


min. E. 
A LSHAM, A'LYSHAM, or A'LESHAM, S. (of ahn, 
Sax. to redeem, and ham, Sax. a ſuffrage, houſe, or mo- 
naſtry) a ſmall town in Norfolk on the river Yare, noted 
for knitters. 'The manor of Sextons 1s held from hence by 
the will of the lord. Its fairs for lean cattle, ordinary 
horſes, &c. are on March 23, and the laſt Tueſday in Sep- 
tember. It lies 117 miles from London. | 
A'LSO, conjun#, (allaua, Sax. all-Jco, Belg.) it is uſed to 
. ſhew, that what had been zffirmed of one ſentence or per- 
ſon, holds good of the ſucceeding part of the period, and 
of another perſon. . Surely thou al/o waſt one of them.” 
Mat. xxvi. 33. In the ſ:me manner; likewiſe. The 
« ſon cf wan is Lord a//o of the ſabbath.” Mark ii. 28. 
When” at tlie end of a ſeutence or period it implies beſides. 
* Succourer of many and of myſelf al/o.” Rom. xvi. 7. 
« God do ſo to me; and more al/o.” 1 Sam. xiv. 44. 


" A'LTAR, S. (altare, Lat. as Junius obſerves, adapted into 


all lar guages, on the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and va- 
ried according to the different dialects of the country) a 
kind of a table, or raiſed place, whereon the antient ſacri- 


fices were offered. «+ There Abraham built an altar to 


« the Lord.” Since the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
that place of the church, where the communion is received; 
or the table on which the vaſes and the elements of bread 
and wine are placed ; figuratively, Chriſt himfelf, to whom 
we bring all our offerings and ſervices. ** We have an 41. 
« jar whereof they have no right.” Heb. vii. 13.— iii. 10. 
Among the antient Romans the altar was a kind of a pedeſtal, 
either ſquare, round, or triangular, adorned with ſculptures 
and inſcriptions. In aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere conſiſting of ſeven ſtars. | 
N'LTARAGE, 8. (altaragium, corrupt Lat.) in civil law, 
the oficerings male on the altar, and the profits ariſing to 
the pricft including not 1 oblations, but like- 
wiſe mall rythes. Terms de Ley, 39. 2 Cro. 516. 


ALF 


 A'LTAR CLOTR; 8. (from altar and cleth) die cloth 


which immediately covers the communion-table. ** Bogl:., 


„ hangings, and altar-cloths, which our kings gave:” 


© PrEACHUM. 


ALTE'NA, S. (Dan. it derives its name from the remon- 


ſtrance the Hamburghers made to the king of Denmar]; 


_ againſt building it, wherein the words Dat js al te nac, i.e. 


« That is too near,” occurred fo often, that the King 
could not help taking notice of it, and, in a fit of gaiety, 


made them ſtand for the name of the town) a large and 


populous town of Stormat in Holſtein, noted for ſeveral re- 
markable particulars, but particularly for that in 1712, 
when it was burnt by count Steinbach, the Swedith gene. 
ral. As ſoon as he came near it, he ordered the inkaks. 


tants *0 quit it with what effects they could carry, on which 


the magiſtrates came out to him, and falling at his feet, of. 
fered him $50,000 rixdollars to ſpare it, but Steinbach in- 


- fiſting on 200,000 they agreed to pay them, providing he 


would give them leave to ſend to Hamburgh for the money ; 
but he refuſing to ſtay fo long; they were obliged to leave 
the town; while the Swedes ſtood, with flaming torches in 
their hands, unmoved at the deplorable ſight of women 


carrying their childzen at their breaſts ; ſons tottering be- 


neath the load of their aged ' fathers ; others groaning 
with prodigious burthens of houſhold furniture ; and all he- 
wailing their fate: and, as ſoon as they were gone. 
ſet fire to all parts, which burnt about 2000 houſes, ſome 
old women and infants. Yet what added to the misfor- 
tunes of this place was a plague which depopulated all 
Holſtein. It is now the mart for the fale of Dutch Eaft In- 
dia goods, and lies in lat. 53 deg. 56 min. N. Long. 16 
deg. 3 min. E. 


A'LTENBURG, 8. (from alten, golden, and burg, bur, 


Burig, burug, Sax. baurgs, Goth. byr. Il. a town) the 
capital of Wieſelburg in lower Hungary, and the beſt fron- 
tier town of the houſe of Auſtria on that fide. In 1529 it 
was taken by the Turks; in 1605 burnt down; in 161 

reduced by Bethlen Gabor; in 1621 by the Imperialifts ; 
and in 1663 by P. Ragotſki. Lat. 48 deg. 15 min. N. 
_ 17 deg. 20 min. F. Likewiſe à ſmall town on the 
Pleiſs in the province of Miſnia in Germany. It ſuffered 


| 2 by the wars and fire in 1263, was burnt by the Huſ- 
c 


es in 1430; taken by the Imperialiſts in 1632 ; ſuffered 
much by tLe civil war before the treaty of Welſtphalia, and 
in 1568, was famous for a conference between the divines 
of Thuringia and Saxony, which laſted from October 21 
to the gth of March following. Lat. 50 deg. 52 min. N. 
Long. 12 deg. 44 min. E. 


To A'LTER, v. a. (acterer, Fr. from alter, Lat. another) 


to change; to make a thing different from what it is; uſed 
both of a part and whole of a thing, and applied both in a 
good and a bad ſenſe. He ſhall not alter it a good for a 
„bad.“ Lev. xxvii. 10. To vary, or differ in ſenſe, ap- 
plied to writings: © According to the law, which alrererh 
* not.” Dan. vi. 8. To corrupt the ſenſe of an author or 
period, by eraſing ſome of his words, or adding and chang- 
ing them for others: Whoſoever ſhall alter this word.” 
Ezra, vi. 11. Uſed neuterly, to change; to become differ- 
ent from what it has been: The weather alters.” His 
„ countenance altered.” 


A'LTERABLE, adj. (from alter and abal, Sax., implying 


poſſibility, or power, alterable, Fr.) that which may be 
changed, or be made to appear different from what it is. 
* Alterable by a thouſand accidents.” Rocers. 


AL'TERABLENESS, S. (from alterable and neh of ne, 


neſſe, nyſſe, Sax. NS, Goth. implying quality) the qualit 
of being changed ; or liable to have * — ens. ener 
and appearance changed- by - external or internal cauſes. 


AL'TERABLY. adv. (from alterable, and Iy of lic, Sax. de- 


noting manner) in a manner that will admit of 
changes, | . 


A'LTERANT, part. (alierant, Fr.) that which has the 


power of producing changes in a body. Whether th 
* body be alterant, or altered.” Bac. N ag 


ALTERA”'TION, S. (alteration, Fr.) the act of changing 


the form, or purport of a writing; the ſhape and other 
qualities of a body; the properties and taculties of the mind, 
and making them different from what they were. Ae 
ration, though it be from worſe to better, hath in it incon- 
veniences, and thoſe weighty ones.” Hooxer., The 
change itſelf, or the ſtate of a thing changed. By ſuch, 
« and ſucceeding alterations.” Swirr. 


AL"TERATIVE, adj. (from alter) that which has the power 


of making changes. In medicine, ſuch remedies as produce 
a change in the humours of the body, without any apparent 
operation, and are ſuch as deſtroy ſome prevailing acrimony 

x 2 in 


LEY 


AL. T 


zu the prime vie, or firſt paſſages and juices; or ſuch as 

Ns Tottrothons in the bod Sefſels, and diſpoſe them to 

paſs out of the body by perſpiration, or ſome other inſenſible 
uation. 

To A'LTERC ATE, v. . (altercor, Lat.) to wrangle, or 
contend with another; to difpute. Authorities for the uſe 
of this word are not obvious; hut its propriety ſeems not to 
want them. 2255 . £18. 4 

ALTERCA” TION, S. (altercatio, Lat; altercation, Fr.). a 
debate or diſpute, on any ſubject, between friends, including 
a warm eſpouſal or defence of the contrary fide of a queſtion, 

but not ſo great as what is involved in the idea of a quarrel. 
« Little elle than a perpetual wrangling and altercation.” 
HareEwWeLL on Prov. e hogs i 

ALTE! RN, adj. (alternus, Lat.) in trigonomitry, the baſe, ſo 
called, is either the ſum, or difference of the ſides of an ob- 
lique triangle; if the true baſe is the ſum. the altern baſe 
is the difference, but if the true baſe be the difference, the 
altern baſe is the ſum of the fides. | . 

ALTE/RN, S. (alternus, Lat.) that which ſucceeds another 
by turns ; ſucceſſive, or alternately ; that which follows by 
ſucceſſion. The greater to have rule by day,—TFhe leſs 
« by night, altern.“ Par. Loſt. . 

ALTE'RNACY, S. (from alternate) the ſucceſſion or follow- 
ing of one action after another in its turn. 

ALTE/RNATE, adj. (alttrnus, Lat.) things which ſucceed or 
follow one another by turns; ſucceſſive. Bid alternate 
« paſſions fall and rife.” Porz. In botany, 4 to 
the poſition of the leaves of a plant, implies, that the leaves 
on each ſide of the ſtalk or branch, do not ſtand directly = 

| polite, but between, or a little higher than each other. In 
geometry, applied to angles, it ſigniſies the internal one, and 
are made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying-on oppoſite 
ſides of it, thus, « and u, and æ x (plate i. fig. 1.) are alter- 
nate angles. Alternate, in heraldry, is applied to the ſitua- 
tion of the quarters of a coat; thus, in quarterly, ecartelẽ, 
the firſt and fourth are alternate, and of the ſame nature. 

'See QUARTER. Alternate proportion, is when, of four pro- 
portional numbers, the antecedent of the former is compared 
to the antecedent of the latter, and- the conſequent of the 
former is compared to the conſequent of the latter, as in the 
following proportion, A, B, C, D, wherein A and C are 
the two antecedents, and B, D, the two conſequents; the 
alternate proportion is A, C; B, D, wherein the two ante- 
cedents A, C, and the two conſequents B, D, are compared 
together. | | ; | 

ALTE'RNATE, S. (alternus, Lat.) that which follows ano- 
ther in ſucceſſion, or by turns; viciſſitude. Grateful al- 
&« ternates of ſubſtantial peace.” PRIOR. 


ALTE'RNATELY, adv. (froi:i a/teraate, and iy of lic, Sax. 


implying like, or manner) in ſuch a manner that the thing 
which precedes ſhall follow that which comes after it. 'Thus 
* when we fay, that darkneſs follows light, and light darkneſs, 
they are faid-to follow each other alternately. *© Toſs'd 
« alternately by hopes and fears.” Davy. _ 
ALTERNATENESS, S. (from alternate and neſs, of nes, 
nefſe, nyſſe, Sax. or NS. which implies quality in the abſtract) 
the quality whereby things mutually precede and ſucceed 
each other; or ſometimes go before, and ſometimes follow 
_ eachother. 
ALTERNA'TION, S. (from alternate) a ſucceſſion, where- 
in that which preceded returns again, atter ſome period or 
viciſſitude. The defect of alternation would utterly im- 
s pugn the generation Of all things.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 
In arithmetic, the different changes, alterations of place or 
combinations, that any propoſed number are capable of; which 
is found by a continual multiplication of all the numbers 
beginning at unity, and ending with the laſt number of the 
things to be varied. Thus, if it be required to ſind how 
many changes can be rung on ſix bells, multiply the number 
I, 25 3, 4, 5, and 6 into each other, and the laſt product 
gives the number of changes, which are720. In this man- 
ner, we find that the number which can be rung on twelve 
bells is 479,001,600. *' | 
ALTERWATIVE, S. (from alternate, of alternus, Lat.) 
a Choice of two things, whereby, if one be rejected, the 
other mult be accepted. A ſtrange alternative! Muſt la- 
« dies have a doctor, or a dance?“ Youns. 
ALTE'RNATIVELY, adv. (from alternative, and by of lic, 
Sax. implying like, or manner) in ſuch a manner, that the 
thing or perſon which goes before, ſhall return again in ſuc- 
ceſſion, or ſo as to follow that which it preceded ; by turns; 
mutually ; reciprocally. “ An appeal alternatively made.“ 
Artree's Peerage. 2 
ALTE“ RNATIVEN ESS, S. (from alternative and ng, of nes, 
 nefſe, nuit, Sax, or NS. Goth. Which implies abſtraction or 
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quality) the quality or ſtate ao ror war, = by turns precede 
* 


and follow each z reciprocation. ants authority. 
ALTERNATELY, S. (from altern) a ſtate, wherein there is 


a a continual ſucceſſion, change, or viciſſitude. Without 


. alternity and viciſſitude of reſt.” Brown's Valgar 
 Exrors. $536 a , ; 
ALTHA“A, S. (from Anatas, Althaia, Gr. of aber, althai- 
- #0, Gr. to heal) in botany, the marſhmallows; the flower 
has a double empalement, the outermoſt of one leaf unequal- 
ly divided into nine narrow ſegments, the inner of one leaf 
likewiſe, cut into five acute ſegments, and. both permanent ; 
it has five petals ſpreading open. above, and ſhaped like 
a heart, there are many ſtamina, forming a kind. of cylinder, 
looſe below and joined above. In the center is an orbicular 
germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with 
numerous ſtigma. The empalement changes into an orbicu- 
lar depreſſed capſule, divided into — 4 cells, containing 
each one compreſſed ſeed, in the form of a kidney: Lin- 
næus ranges it in the third ſection of his ſixteenth claſs, cal- 
led monodel/þphia polyandria, from its having ſtamina joined, 
and forming a 271 of column, and a great number of 
ſtigma. It is divided into four ſpecies. Its root, and 
ſometimes its leaves are uſed, and are mollifying, digeſting, 
and ſupplying, of great uſe in the ſtranguary, gravel, and 
ſtone; in heat and acrimony of urine, and corroding hu- 
mours in the ſtomach and guts, which excoriate their under 
coats, and cauſe dyſenteries. They are both balſamic and 
pectoral, and good in coughs, hoarſeneſs, and ſoreneſs of 
the arteria aſpera. They are frequently uſed in glyſters for 
the ſtone and cataplaſms or fomentations to cool inflamma- 
tions, deaden pain, and ſuppurate or ripen tumours and im- 
er The ſyrup is uſed very much in the gravel to 
ubricate the paſſages, and render the paſſage of the ſtone 
more eaſy, | 

A'LTHORPE, S. (of a, of adel, Sax. noble, and 7horp, Sax. 
a village) a beautiful ſeat of the hon. John Spencer, Eſq. in 
Northamptonſhire, rebuilt by earl Robert, in the reign of 
James I. and celebrated for its gallery. The park was laid out 
by Le Notre, after that of Greenwich; there is a noble piece 
of water near it, on whichis a Venetian gondola ; but it is 
apprehended, that whatever embelliſhment it may add to the 
proſpect out of doors, it will, in time, deſtroy the greateſt 
ornaments within, ſince it occaſions ſuch a damp, that ſome 
of the pictures are mildewed. 

ALTHO'UGH, adv. (pronounced as if written altho*, from 
all and though, of theah, Sax. doch, Belg. and Teut.) uſed to 
imply that a thing or concluſion, may be allowed and main- 
tained, notwithſtanding ſomething ſeemingly inconſiſtent had 
been, allowed, admitted, or granted: Notwithſtanding. «« We 
all know that many things are believed, al:hough they be 
*« intricate.” HookEs. . 

ALTIM'ETRY, S. (Anruergie” Altimetria, Gr. from alt, 
Lat. high, and ywerew, metro, Gr. to meaſure) the art of tak- 
ing, or meaſuring heights, whether acceflible or inacceſſible. 

ALTIN, S. one of the principal lakes ir Afiatic Ruſſia, cal- 
led in the Ruſſian language, 'Teleſkoi Oſro, from a Tartar 
nation, named Teliſſi; ſtiled Altin-kul by the Tartars, and 
Altinnör by the Calmucs; the waters of which riſe only 
in the middle of ſummer, when the exceſſive heat melts the 
ſnow on the mountains, on which the ſpring could have no 
effect. Likewiſe a ſpecies of money in Moſcovy worth 

three copecs, an hundred of which make a ruble, worth 
four ſhillings and fi ce ſterling. | 

ALTTSONANT, or ALTI'SONOUS, ag}. (alti/onens, Lat.) 
that which hath a lofty and pompous found. Wants autho- 


rie : | 
 A'LTITUDE, 8. (altituds, Lat.) height, or the diſtance of 


any thing from the ground meaſured upward. *<* Ten maſts _ 
„ attached, make not the altitude.” Suk EST. Lear. Su- 
penority of dignity ; or height of preferment. Your a/- 
* 7itude offends the eyes—Of thoſe who want the power to 
„ riſe.” SwiFT. Applied to virtue, the hig eſt pitch of per- 
fection. Even to the altitude of his virtue.” ShHax.' Coriol. 
In geometry, the height of a body above the ground, or 
the horizon. Altitude of the eye, in perſpective, a right 
line, let fall perpendicular to the geometrical plane. :;- 
tude of a figure, is the length of a 1 line let fall 
from the vortex to the baſe, i. e. from the top to the bot- 
tom. Thus A, B, fig. ii. plate 1. is the altitude of the para- 
lellogram A, B, C, D. Altitude of things on the ſurface of 
the earth is divided into acceſſible, and inacceſſible ; acceſſi- 
ble, is that whoſe baſe you can approach, ſo as to meafure 
the diſtance between your ſtation and the object on the 
ground. Jnacceſſible altitude, is that whoſe foot or bottom 
cannot be approached, on account of ſomething intervening. 
Altitude, in aſtronomy, or the height of any object above the 


AL W 
| horizon, is divided into real or apparent: Apparent altitade, 


is the arch. of a vertical circle; intercepted between the ſen- 
fible horizon, and the center of the object. Real or true al- 


titude, is the arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between 


the center of an'object and the rational horizon. . Meridian 
Altitude of the fun, &c. is an arch of the meridian, inter- 
_ between the horizon and the center of an object. 
Altitude of the pole, is the height of the pole above the hori- 
zon,. or an arch of the meridian intercepted between the 
pole and the horizon. Altitude of the eguinoctial, is its ele- 
vation above the horizon, and is always equal to the comple- 
ment of the latitude, or the compliment of the altitude of 
the pole. Altitude of the nonageſimal degree, is its height, 
counted from the place, where it riſes. Parallax of Altitude, 
is an arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between the true 
and obferved place of a ſtar, or other object. Altitude of mo- 
tion, according to Dr. Wallis, is the meaſure of any motion, 


computed according to che line of direction of the moving 


force. 

ALTTVOLANT, part. (altivolant, Lat. from altus, high, 
and vole, Lat, to fly) flying high. Wants authority. © 
A'LTO-BASSO, S. (Ital. high and low) in law, the reference 

of differences, to an arbitrator ; with an obligation to abide 
by his deciſion. Arno 2 Hen. V. | 
A'LTO-RELIEVO, 8. See Retigvo. 
AL'TOM, S. a name given to a ſequin in ſeveral parts of the 
| grand ſeignior's dom inions, which has that monarch's ſtamp 
on it. 
ALTOGE'THER, adv. (allis, Goch. mid ealle gere, all 
and tegædere, Sax. allegader,- Belg. of aell, all, and gader, 
Belg. to join) entirely, without any exce tion, applied to 
number and quality. Man, at his beſt ſtate, is altogether 
% vanity.” Pſalm. xxxix. 5. In all reſpects; I was al- 
„ tegether ſuch a one, as thyſelf.” Pſal. 21. PerfeGily, 
when concluding a ſentence, © The judgments of the Lord 
« are righteous altogether.” Pal. xix. 9. In company, 
without teparating, in a body. join you with me—And 
&« altogether with the duke of Suffolk, We'll quickly hoiſt.” 
Snaresy. Hen. VI. This ſeems to be a miſtake either of 
the writer or printer, inſtead of two ſeparate words all-toge 
ther. | | 
ALTORF, 8. (Belg, the old village; called likewiſe N ein- 
arton, or the vintage) -a famous town in the circle of Swa- 
bia, from which ſprung a great branch of the antient 
dukes of Bavaria, and the preſent duke of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg, elector of Hanover, and king of Great Britain. 
The Guelphs, from which the laſt mentioned dukes are 
deſcended, had a burial place in a monaſtry here. Lat. 47 
deg. 46 min. N. Long. 9 deg. 35 min. E. . 
ALC DE, S. a kind ot ſheeps leather with the wool on. 


A'LUDEL, S. (from à privative, ,and /utum, luting, 1. e. 


without luting) in chemiſtry, a range of earthen pots without 
bottoms, fitted into each other without, luting ; the lower 
is a pot which contains the matter to be ſublimated, and 
the uppermoſt is a head which retains the flowers that rife. 
ALVEA'RIUM, S. (Lat. from alvent, a channel, and auris, 


the ear) in anatomy, that cavity of tht outer ear in which 


the wax is lodged. * 

_ ALVE'OLI, S. (Lat. a diminutive of alveus, Lat. a cavity 

or channel) in anatomy, the ſockets in the jaw-bone Which 
contain the teeth, and are lined with a nervous membrane, 
wrapping itſelf about the ends of the teeth, of exquiſite 
ſenſe, and the ſcat ot pain in the tooth- ache. 

A LUM, 8. (alunen, Lat.) a kind of mineral ſalt, of an 


acid taſte, accompanied with ® conſiderable degree of aftrin- 


ency. See ALLUM. . 

A'LUM-STONE, S. (from alum and fore) a ſtone, or calx, 
of a cortoſive nature, uſed to conſume the ſungous excre- 
ſencies, or proud fleſh, of wounds. 'Touching it with 
„ yitiol and alum-flones.” Wistman's Surgery. See 
Burat-allum, in the article ALLum, 

ALU'MINOUS, 44%. (from alumen, Lat.) that which re- 
ſembles allum in its properties, or conſiſts of allum. Of 

ea vitriolic or allumi nous nature.” WISEUAx's Surgery. 
A'LWAYS, adv. (alavæga, Sax. alweg, Belg. Let it be ob- 
ſerved, in order to diſcover the nearneſs of this etymology, 

that the G is pronounced like a 7, or J, both at the begin- 


ing, middle, and end of Saxon words) applied to actions, 


without ceaſing or intermiſtion ; continually :. 4 have ſet 
„ the Lord alwap_ before me. Plalm, xvi. 8. Fre- 
quently, ſo as not to flip, or omit any opportunity: “or- 
«« nelius prayed, to God always.” Acts, x. 2. Conſtantly, 
or during the whole courſe of a man's lite: ** Mephiboſherh, 
«« thy maſter's ſon, ſhall cat bread ala, at my table.” 
2 Sam, ix. 10. Perpetually, applied to time; and every 
where, applied to place.“ Lo! I am with you away, even 
to the end of the world.“ Matt. xxviii. 20. 


1 


mundi, or the year of the world; and, after the name of a 


hg] 


AMA 
A. M. an abbreviation, beſote the date of the year, for anne 


rſon, for artium magifter or, maſter of arts. 

AM, wer. /ub. (of com, cam, and am, Sax. the firſt perſon of 
beon, Sax. te be, or exiſt: em, ox er, Il. in the pref. indie, 
of <vi/m, Goth. em, Arm. e/me, Rufl, and Sclav. in, Tun. 
iam, Epirot. and «w, Gr.) when uſcd ſingly, it implies ex- 
iſtence: I ſay unto you, that before Abraham was I an.” 

John, viii. 58. Following «<v4az, it implies Nature: 
„ Knowing what I am.” Prior. Applied to place, it 
ſignifies preſence. © Where I am, there ſhall my ſervants 
« be.” John, xii. 26. Applied to truths, it implies , af- 
firmation : ** Jeſus ſaid, I am the bread of liſe.“ 2 vi. 
35. When repeated, it implies ſelf and independant exiſt- 
"ence, or a being which is the uncreated ſource of the exiſt- 
ence of all other beiugs:. ** 7 am that I am” Exodus, iii. 14. 
Thoſe that are ſtruck with the 2 of the expreſſion, 
will find their curioſity abundantly — in the peruſal of 
biſhop Beveridge's diſcourſe on this text. | 

AMABULITY, S. (amabitis, Lat.) that quality by which an 
object appears worthy of love. No rule can make ama- 
% lily, our minds and apprehenſions make that.” «Tax. 
Now obſolete. | 4 jd 

AMA'DABAT, AMANDA'BAT, AMA'DAVER, or AR- 
MADA BAT, S. a large, trading and ſtrong city, the ca- 

pital of Cambaga, a province of the Mogul in the Eaſt In- 
dies, delightſully fituated in a plain, Watered by the river 
Sambretty ; has twelve gates, is ſurrounded with walls built of 
ſtone and brick, and flanked with towers forty feet high and 
fifteen thick. Including the ſuburbs, it is a league and a 
half in length, and about ſeven in circumference. It has 
4 built and endowed by pagans for ſick and lame 
birds and beaſts. It has a prodigious manufactory for filk, 
callicoes, gold and filver brocades ;- but they are fo ſlight 
and dear, that the chief wear of the inhabitants is Chineſe 
filk, which is both much finer and much cheaper. It is 
one of the four cities which the Mogul honours with his 
court and has twenty-five large towns, beſides 2998 villages, 
under its juriſdiction. The little river rendering the country 
impaſſable for the four rainy months, the poor natives ſwim 
it by means of bladders or bags made of goat ſcins. Lat. 
23 deg. 40 min. N. Long. 72.deg. 12 min. E. 

A'MADAN, or HA MADAN, S. a conſiderable city af 
Perſia in Aſia, the ſtage for the caravans going to Mecca. 
It has more Jews than any other town of Perſia, who come 
hither to viſit the tombs of Mordecai and Eſther, which are 

in a place that ſerves for a ſynagogue, built of brick and 

covered with wood painted black. Lac 35 deg. 11 min, N. 
Long. 72 deg. 4 min. E. | = 

AMADE”TIEO, S. (Ital. in gardening, a kind of pear ſo 
called from its delicious flavour, according to- Sir John Eve- 
— in his Hortulanus Gallicus; but, according to Skinner, 

m Amadzus, or Amadetto, the name of the perſon who 
firſt engrafted-it, or was, at leaſt, remarkably fond of it. 

AMADA T, S. a kind of pear. See PEAR. 

AMADO'W, S. (Teut.) a kind of black match, tinder or 
touchwood, which comes from Germany, made of a ſpongey 
excreſence growing on old trees, ſuch as oak and firr. Itis 
firſt boiled in common water, afterwards dried and well 
beaten ; put into a ſtrong lye of ſalt- petre, and then dried 
in an oven. The French druggiſts fell it wholeſale. 

AMADO/WRY, S. a kind of cotton which comes from 
Alexandria by way of Marſeilles. . 

AMAIN, adv. (from a and meaggn, Sax. with all one's 
ſtrength; and, if it be obſeryed that the g in the beginning, 
middle and end of Saxon words is pronounced like an z, or 
, the very reſemblance of ſound, as well as the ſameneſs of 
ſenſe, would direct us to this etymology, and ſupport us in 
adopting it) with all one's force, or ſtrength; applied to ac- 
tion: „ We fled amain.” MiLTrox. Applied to the 
voice, extremely loud, or as loud as poſſible. In ſea affairs, 
acall to an enemy to ſurrender or to ſtrike ; from the French 
& main; or, when uſed to lower or let fall their ſails, im- 

lies the ſame as, All hands aloft to, Sc. 

A'MALEK, S. (pD>y a people that licks ar takes away all; 
from y amim, a people, and ppb lakak, to lick, or a people 

that ſtrikes, or uſes ill, from mm amim, Heb. and dp /akah, 

| Syr. to ſtrike or abuſe) the ſon of Eliphaz by Timnah the 

concubine; from whom were deſcended the Amalekites, 
who make fo great a figure in the hiſtory, of the Jews. The 

ſeverity of the Divine 1. iſlator againſt this people, and the 
Sent animolity it pleaſed him to inculcate in the E. againſt 
them, will ſoon appear à neceſſary conduct when we conſi- 
der that, in the very infancy of the Jewiſh ſtate, they grew 
jealous of their power, attacked them unprovoked, conti- 
nued their animolity, and were perpetually FLY beef 

| | an 
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| and ſeemed eicher reſolved to extirpate, or ſubjugate them, 
which would have proved equally calamitous, by expoſing 

them to idolatry threatening the opinion of the unity of 
| a God, preſerved only in the Jewiſh republic, with an extinc- 
won, until ſome greater ſhould reſtore it. 
8. 14» 16. Numb. XIV. AS + Deut. XXV. 17, 19. Judg. 


Vi. 3 Se. 5 
AMA/LGAM, ar AMA'LGAMA, 8. (from aa, Gr. and 
vat, gamein, Gr. to marry) in chemiſtry, a ſubſtance 
produced by incorporating quickfilver with a metal; which 
» expreſſed by the chemiſts thus, A. A. A. The proceſs 
_ withleadis performed by putting equal quantities of lead and 
quickſilver together in an iron veſſel, melting them together 
cover a fire, ſtitring them with an iron rod all the while, and, 
when cold, rubbing the maſs in a mortar, which will unite 
with any — vit of quickſilver in the ſame man- 
ner, or as eaſily as e with water. The amalgame pf 
tin, filver and gold; is formed by a method almoſt fimilar, 
but fowits uſe we refer to the articles of GoLDpzAaTING and 
Giro. | 
To AMA'LGAMATE. (fee Awvatcana) to incorporate me- 
| tals with quickſilver. The minters, refiners, aud ſilverſmiths 
- uſed. this term to ſignify the operation performed by the 
mill, wherein they put their ſweeps to clear them from filth 
and dirt; whereby the — which is put into the tub 
attracts the imperceptible particles of ſilver or gold mixed 
wich filth, and forms them into a paſte. 


AMA LGAMA T ION, 8. (from ama/gamate) the mixing or 


incorporating quickfilver with other metals. 
A'MAN, S. a kind of blue cotton cloth which comes from 
Aleppo. ey: 
AMANDA/TION „S. (amandatim, ſupine of amando; Lat.) 
the ſending a perſon on a meſſage, or any other employ. 
Wants authority. 
AMANUE'NSIS, S. (Lat. from a, manu, Lat. a hand, 
and exffs, Lat. a » or inftrument) a perſon who writes 
down what is dictated by another; likewiſe a perſon who 
copies writings, or writes extracts from books. 
AMARA'NTH, S. (amarauthus, from à Gr. negative and 
Harare, Gr, to wither, becauſe the flowers when cropped 
do not wither, but retain their colour for ſome time after) 
in botany, Amaranth, or Flower Gentle. It has male and 
female | Man in the ſame plant, having. no petals, but 
with an empalement of three or five pointed leaves. The 
male flower has either three or ſive ſtamina of the fame length 
with the —_— and crowned with oblong ſummits. 
+ The female flowers have an oval germen ſupporting three 
ſhort ſtyles ſhaped like awls and crowned with fimple 
ſtigma. The empalcment becomes an oval coloured ſced- 
veſſel, with one cell including a ſingle globular feed. Lin- 
nzus ranges theſe plants in the fifth diviſion of his twenty- 
. fifth claſs, entitled, Moncecia Pentandra, from their having 
male and female flowers on the fame plant, and the for- 
mer having five ſtamina; but, Mr. Ray, among the claſs 
of apetalous flowers, becauſe they have no petals. There 
are — ſpecies ; the firſt whereof, when full blown, is 


certainly very beautiful, and no fmall ornament to the 
flower garden. In poetry, it is uſed for an imaginary flower, 
which never fades. Immortal amaranth /” Par. Loft. 
In dyeing, a colour which inclines to purple, a ſpecies of red, 


ſo called becauſe it reſembles that of the flower juſt de- 


ſcribed. 


 AMARA'NTHINE, ai. (from ameranth and en, Sax. de- 


noting the material of which any thing is compoſed) that 
| — ich is compoſed of amaranthine. £maranthine bow'rs.“ 
OPF. | IS. 
AMA'RITUDE, 8. (amaritude): bittereſs. © What amari- 
« tude or acrimony is apprebended in choler.” HARLEY. 
\ Seldom uſed. | 
AMA'RULENCE, S. (amarus, or amerulentus, Lat.) that 
quality which readers a thing bitter. Wants authority. 
AMA'S 
the N. by the Euxine fea, on the E. by Armenia, on the 
W. by Anatolia Proper, and on the S. by Caramana and 
Aladulia. Likewiſe the chief city of Pontus Galaticus, in the 
above province, called Amnaſan by the Turks ; fituated on a 


navigable river, and famed tor being the reſidence of ſeveral 


of the heirs to the Qttoman throne. Muſtapha, the ſon of 
Mahommed II. commanded here in 1472, prior to his pur- 


ſuit and defeat of Jutfuftage, the Perſian general; Sell. n, em- | 


peror of the Turks, who affected the name of Amaſi, Strabo, 
the eelebratcd geo er, and ſeveral other perſons of emi- 
nenee; were bern here; it has likewiſe been remarkable for 
the martyrdom of ſeveral great perſorzges, particularly that 


of its metiopolitan, in perſecuticn raiicd by Licinius, 
arino 319: t. 41 deg. 56 min, N. Long. 36 deg. 10 
min. E 8 


See Exod. xvii. 


„8. (Lat.) a province of Alia Minor, bounded on 


AMA 


AMA'/SMENT, S. {from angie) a collection of things heap- 
ed together ; an accumulation; it includes in its ſecondary 
idea, a great deal of induſtry, but little judgment. An 


« amaſment of imaginary . conceptions.” GLanyv, Scep. 
Scient. This word is ſeldom oo 
To AMA'SS. v. a. amaſſer, Fr.) to gather er, fo as 
to form a maſs, or heap. ** To ama riches. ATTERB. 


Figuratively, to lay up, or ſtore in the memory, with 
great afliduity, and little diſcretion. © All that we thus 

_ ** ama/5 together in our thoughts.“ Locke. To collect 
together in great quantities, including the idea of indiſereet 

additions. The life of Homer has been written by amg 
ing of all the traditions and hints the writer could meet 
„with.“ Pore, The uſe of the particle gf in this quota- 
tion ſeems improper. wah 

AMA'”TORY, S. (amatorias, Lat. from amo, to love) in ana- 
tomy, a term applied to the obliques ſuperior, and inferior, 

from their drawing the eye fide ways, and aſſiſting in that 
particular look, termed egling. | 

AM'ATORY, adj. (amatorius, Lat.) that which excites love, 
* Whether by force, or amatory potions.” Branau,. 
Seldom uſed. 

AMAURO'SIS, S. (Gr. „from aparcow, amanrir, 
Gr. to darken) in medicine, a dimneſs of fight, wherein 
the eye to external appearance, ſeems to be unaffeRed, ariſing 
from ſome diſtemperature of the inner parts, eſpecially the 
compreſſion of the parts of the retina, by the diſtertion of the 
blood veſſels. The cure is effected by removing the ſtagna- 
tions in the extremities of the arteries, which run over the 
bottom of the eye. 

To AMA'ZE, v. a. (from mi/en, Belg. to wander, in alluſion 
to the perplexity of a perſon in a labyrinth; or a/c, Sax. 
a whirlpool, whith a perſon in vain ſtrives to extricate him- 
ſelf from) to ſtrike with aſtomſhment, ariſing from the excel- 
lence, perfection, greatneſs, or extraordi and unexpected 
bad qualities in an object, or action. ll that heard 
Paul, were amazed.” Acts, ix. 21. © Your courage, 
truth, your innocence and love, amaze and charm man- 
& kind.” Suiru's Phæd. and Hipp. To be confuſed, or 
thrown into perplexity, by ſome ſudden charge or addref-. 

If he be not amazed, he will be mocked if he be not 
© nt ed, he will every way be mocked.” SHARK EST. 


AM'AZE,S. (ſee Aus, the verb) aſtoniſhment, or 


plexity, cauſed by an unexpected object, whether or 


ad; in the former caſe it is mixed with admiration, in the © 


latter with fear. Caſting back his eyes with dire amaze.” 
Da vv. „ Fills all her jealous mona:chs with amaze.” Mit. 


AMA'ZEDLY, adv. (from amazed and , of lic. or lice Sax. 


implying like, or manner) in a manner, expreſſive of ſur- 
prize or aſtoniſhment, on the appearance of ſomething un- 
expected. I ſpeak amazedly.” SnAK EST. Why ftands 
„% Mackbeth thus amazedly 7” SnAk ES. Mackbeth. © 


AMA'ZEDNESS, S. (from amazed and ch, of nes, nefe, 


nyfie, Sax. or NS. Goth. implying an abſtract qualit-) the 
ſtate of a perſon's mind when affected with ſurprize, aſtoniſh- 
ment, confuſion, or nr pe at the appearance of an ob. 
je, whoſe worth, or vileneſs, good or ill qualities, deficien- 
cies and perſections are unexpected, or greater than imagin- 
ed. Aﬀeer a little amazedne/s we were all commanded out 
„ of the chamber.” SuAkkEsT. Wint. Tale. 
AMA'ZEMENT, S. (from amaze) the effect of an object 
on the mind, ariſing from ſome excellence, or other quality, 
which we could not ſuſpeft, or expect it to have poſſeſſed; 
confuſion ; perplexity. ** Adding new fear to his fi ſt 


« amazement.” Fairy Q, © His impreffion left off freſh 


© amazement.” MiLT. Admization, an extrordinary good 
opinion; ſurprize. With amazement we ſhall read your 
*« ſtory.” WALLER. Filled with wonder and amaze- 
« ment.” Acts, iii. 10. , 

AMA'ZING, part. (from amaze) that which cauſes ſurprize, 
aſtoniſhment, or admiration, on the diſcovery of ſome unex- 
pected . It is indeed amazing to ſee the preſent 
«« defſolation of Italy.” App1sox. 

AMA'ZINGLY, adv. (from amazing, and ly of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying like, or manner) in a manner capable of ex- 
citing aſtoniſhment, wonder or admiration, from ſome later t 
and unexpected quality, excellence or deſect; prodigioufly; 
ſurprizingly. If we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our know - 
** ledge 41 them mult be amazingly imperiect.“ Warrs's 

* . 1 J 

A'MAZON, S. (from a Gr. negative, and wage; mizos, a 
breaſt) one of thoſe women, who compoſed the nation fo 
called, who are ſuppoſed to have dwelt near the river Ther- 
modoon, on the black ſea. "They are reported to have com- 

ſed a nation of themſelves, excluſive ot males, and to have 
derived their name from their cuttingeEne of their breaſts, 
; A a * chat 
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that it might not hinder the exerciſe of their arms, and like- 


wiſe that & might add, according to Hippocrates, ftrength to 


that ſide which ſuffered the amputation. However, it muſt 


be faid, that the _—_ ſuch a nation has been very 
_. warmly diſputed both 


y ancients and moderus. With re- 

to ourſelves, we beg leave to communicate our opinion 
in thoſe words of fir R de Coverly in the SpeQaator. 
« That much may be ſaid on both fides.” This term has 


often by modern writers been uſed to ſignify a bold, daring, 


or courageous woman, whom the delicacy of the ſex does 
not hinder from engaging in the moſt hazardous attempts. 
% Stay, ftay, thy hands, thou aft an amazon.” SHAKESP. 
Hen. VI. The laſt and preſent war with France has fur- 
niſhed us with ſeveral inſtances of females, who have under- 

ne the fatigue of a campaign with alacrity, and run the 
* of a . with the greateſt intrepidity. This term 
is likewiſe given to a celebrated river, called likewiſe the 


Maraguon in America. It received its firſt name, f. e. the 


River of the Amazons, from the uſual cuſtom of the wo- 


men attending their huſbands to war, either to animate” 
them by rar. = | or afliſt them by their preſence ; as 


was common in the early ages not only among the Gauls, 


but likewiſe among ourſelves in England. This famous ri- 


ver begins at the foot of the Cordilleras, and falls into the 
Atlantic ocean; from the ſpring head to its mouth it runs 
eight or nine hundred leagues in a direct line, but allow- 
ing for its winding it cannot be leſs than 11 or 1200 
leagues, or about 3000 Engliſh miles. The rivers it re- 
ceives in its way are very numerous, ſome of which join ir 
after a courſe of 5 or 600 leagues, and are not inferior to 
the Danube or the Nile. | | 


AMBA'GES, S. (Lat. from agi, amphi, Gr. about, and ago 


to lead) a round about way of expreſſing; a method of re- 
lating any ſubject, wherein the narrative is not conducted 
directly to the point; but, by the inſertion of ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, which have not an immediate relation to it, 
the mind of the hearer is kept in ſuſpence, and the infor- 
mation intended is delayed ; this ſometimes is owing to 
art, and at other times to ignorance. ** Without ambages 


% and circumlocutions.” Locke. +++ The laſt word 


in this quotation r N the ſame idea, and is uſed to ex- 
lain the term to which it is ſubjoined. 


AMBASSA'DE, S. (ambaſade, Fr.) the office of a perſon, 


who is commiſſioned to negotiate the affairs of a ſtate, 
in foreign s. When you diſgrac'd me in my ambe/- 
« fade.” n Hen. VI. Seldom uſed. 


AMBA'SSADOUR, S. (ambaſſadeur, Fr. embaxador, Span. 


* 


ſome go ſo far as to derive it from the Heb. wan Saher, 


to tell, and "W2D, /abaſber, a meſſenger, others from 


ambacht, Teut. a government; all which derivations, ex- 
cepting the Spaniſh, authorize our writing it ambaſſadour, 
with an a) a perſon ſent by a prince or ſtate, into that of 
a foreign one as their repreſentative, to tranſaQ ſuch affairs 


as concern the N Their perſons have always been 


eſteemed inviolable: and, by the civil law, their movea- 


bles, eſpecially ſuch as are deemed an acceſſion to their 


perſon, cannot be ſeized on, either as a pledge, 5 of 
a debt, by order of execution or judgment, or by leave of 
the ſtate, wherein they reſide. An ambaſſadour is diſtin- 
guiſhed from an envoy or agent, by the greatneſs of his 
power, and the ſupenority of his dignity. In a ſecondary 


ſenſe, it implies any ron ſent on a meſſage even by a 


private perſon ; a meſſenger. I come, without a pledge, 
« my own ambaſſadour.” Da vp. 


AMBA'SSADRESS, S. (ambaſadrice, Fr.) in its primitive 


ſenſe, the wife, or lady, of an ambaſſadour; in a ſeconda 
one, a woman ſent on a meſſage. «© Well, my ambaſſadre/.” 
Rowe's Penit. ; 


AMBA SSAGE, S. (ambaſiage, Fr.) the employ, or office of 


rſon acting as an ambaſſadour. The formal part of 
228 ambaſſage.” Bac. Hen. VII. 


A'MBE, S. (Gr. a commander) in ſurgery, the name of an in- 


ſtrument made uſe of for reducing diſlocated bones, that is, 


| ſuch as are out of joint. It has received great improvements 


from ſeveral eminent practitioners ; particularly, Mr. Le Cat 


and Mr. Freeke, our own countryman, who not only made 


ſome additions to it, but likewiſe rendered it portable. As 


jnſtruments of this nature are better explained by a 


delineation, than a verbal deſcription, we refer to fig. 3. 
late I. 


A'MBER, S. (ambre, F. ambra, It. but as it was chiefly found, 


at ſirſt, on the coaſt of Pruſſia, Skinner thinks it beſt to de- 
riveit from thelanguage of the natives, and imagines it to be 
from aen-bernen, Belg. to burn ; in confirmation of which 


ind that the people on the coaſt of the Baltic, called it 
oye - Grits j by contraCtion, *bern-feein, 


by the name of acn- 
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a combuſtible ſtone) a kind of a gum, ot roſin, found in the 
Baltic, on the coaſt of Pruſſia, there is ſcarce any ſubject 
which has occaſioned more debate among the naturaliſts 
than this. And as moſt of their ſentiments, though warm- 
ly eſpouſed, are rather vague gueſſes than even probable 


truths; it is no wonder, that the origin of this ſubſtance, 


ſhould remain a myſtery even to this preſent time. It has 
been held by ſome to be a kind of foſſil pitch, the veins of 


which are at the bottom of the ſea ; but, as flies, ants, and 


other inſects have been found buried in pieces of the yellow 
fort, it muſt certainly be a land production; to ſolve the 
diſhculty ariſing from the appearance of theſe animal 
bodies, others ailert that it is a gum or roſin, exuding in a 
fluid ſtate from firr or pine trees, which then admitted 
thoſe bodies, and that it hardens by time; but to this it is 


objected, that it has been dug out of the earth, and that 


there are ſeveral mines of it wrought in Pruſſia, in Stolpon 


and Dantzick : To enquire farther into its nature would be 
- guilty of ſcepticifm ; the diſpoſition of the ſtram of the 


place, where it is found, the firſt of which is ligneous, the 


- ſecond vitriolic, the laſt ſand; at the bottor» of which the 


amber is met with in ſmall pieces of a globular form, and 
foll of inſects, ſhow- that at it's firſt growth it was liquid; 


and that it is a concretion of oil, like petroleum or naptha, 


which it reſembles both in ſmell and quality; foffil woods 
and coal will, by diſtillation,” yield an oil very much like 
petroleum, or the oil of amber, and ſhows jit to be formed 
trom ligneous ſtrata, by a proceſs ſomewhat ſimilar. The 
phyſical qualities of this ſubſtance, have recommended it in 
ſuffumigation to remove defluxions, and in powder as an 
alterative, abſorbent, ſweetener, aſtringent, lithontriptic, 
diuretic, &c. The ſpirit is uſed externally in rheumatic 
pains and aches; and internally, in gleets, &c. The oil, 
according to Boerhaave, when uſed externally, is. very ſer- 
viceable in reſtoring, contracted, weak and torpid limbs. 
Mixed with oil of bitter almonds and dropt into the ear, it 
is almoſt an infallible cure for deafneſs occaſioned by colds, 


* 


or hardneſs of the wax. : 


AMBER, adj. that which is made of amber. . Amber, brace- 


lets, beads, and all his knavery.” Swaxsse. That 
which is of a yellow colour, and tranſparent, reſembling 


—_— in thoſe reſpects. All your clear amber drink 1s 
flat.“ Bac. | 


A'MBERGRIS, S. (from amber and gris grey. Ambra-grigia 


Ital.) a fragrant drug, of a ſuety ſubſtance, not-ponderous, 
of an aſh colour, variegated like marble, ſometimes marked 
with white ſpeks, and melts like wax. The naturaliſts 
ſeem as much divided in their ſentiments on the origin of 
this ſubſtance, as in that of the article preceding. Some 
have aſſerted it to be the dung of ſome oriental bird, others 
a kind of honey ; moderns, have thought it the reſin of a 
tree to us as yet unknown, or an animal concrete formed in 
balls in the body of the ſperma ceti whale ; but chemiſtry 
has ſhewn that this ſubſtance does not admit of ſolution in 
aqueous menſtruums, which all auimal dungs and honey do; 
that this is not eaſily diſſolved by rectiſied and hlogiſtic 
ſpirit of wine, though all reſinous and vegetable hee: 
are; and that ambergris does not produce one animal prin. 
cipal, when chemically analyſed ; hence it is probable that 
it is a ſpecies of bitumen produced from the earth, and 
waſhed from its bowels by the violence of the waves, for it 


is found floating in great quantities near the iſland of Ma- 


dagaſcar, whoſe ſubterranean parts are imagined to be reg- 
nant with that kind of bitumea. It is uſed by confeltien. 
ers and perfumers in order to ſcent their commodities, and 
is recommended by phyſicians as proper to raiſe the ſpirits 
and accellerate their motions. A ſolution of this drug is 
reckoned of great efficacy in ſtrengthening the nerves, and 
is preferred to any other medicines in diſtempers, owing to 
a decay of the nervous ſyſtem. 


| | 
A'MBER-SE'ED, S. called likewiſe muſk-ſeed ; is produced 


from a plant, both in the Antilles and in Egypt. In a 


good foil it grows ſix or ſeven feet high, if it be near ſome 


tree to ſupport it. It's ſtalk is round, tender, hairy and 
whitiſh, furniſhed with ſmall branched ſhoots. Its leaves 
are coupled, the uppermoſt of which are longer than the 
undermoſt, dented, of a bright green on the upper part; 


of a paler on the under, and when boiled are ſuppoſed to 


make a very good cataplaſm for tumours. The ſeed re- 
ſembles millet, is cordial, and gives the breath an agree- 
able ſcent after eating. 


A MBER-TREE, S. (trom amler and tree) by botaniſts, ſtiled 
 frutux' Africanus ambram /firaus, or the African ſhrub ex- 


haling an odour canoes amber, Its chief beauty is its 
{mall ever-green leaves, which, when rubbed between the 
hands, emit a fragrauce reſembling amber, 

| AMBI- 
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AMBIDE/XTER, S. (Lat. from ambo, Lat. both, and dex- 
terũ, the right hand) in its primitive ſenſe, a perſon who 
can uſe both hands equally. ** To give a reaſon of ambi- 
'« dexters and left-handed men.“ Bxows's Volg. Err. In 
a ſecondary ſenſe, , one who is a great temporizer, and 
would occaſionally en in parties diametrically oppoſite. 

AMBIDEXTE'/RITY, S. (from ambidexter) the power of 

being able to uſe both hands equally. In a ſecondary ſenſe, 

nn or eſpouling, occaſionally, the intereſt of 
oppoſite parties. Seldom uſed. N | 

AMBIDE/XTRQUS, adj: (from .ambidexter) he who can 


make uſe of either hand indifferently. ** Ambidextrous, and 


.«« left hand men.” - Baowx's Vulg. Err. In a ſecondary 
ſenſe, adopting the ſentiments, or eſpouſing the intereſts of 
contrary parties. All falſe ſhuffling. and ambidextrous 
dealing.“ L!/EsTRANGSE.. | | 1 
AMBIDRXTROOUSNESS, 8. (from | ambidextrous,, and 
neſs, of nes, nefſe nyſſe, or NS, Goth. implying an ab- 
act quaiyy) the quality of being able to uſe either hand 
with equal eaſe, . or; the engaging with different parties, 
- without ſcruple; double- dealing; temporizing. | 
AM'BIENT,, part. (from ambiens, part of ambio, Lat, to ſur- 
round) that Which covers every part, that which incompaſſes 
N or ſurrounds. Ihe ambient air wide interfus'd.“ Par. Loſt; 
AMBI'GENAL, a4j.''(from ambi of abi amphi, Gr. about, 
and ve, gignomari, Gr. to be) in mathematics, a name 
applied by Sir Iſaac Newton, to one of the tripple hyper bo- 
las of the ſecond order zone of the inſinite legs of which falls 
within an angle formed by the afymptotes, and the other 
without it. A C and CD (Plate VIII. fig. 4.) are two 
aſymptotes, E F G are the hyperbolas ; and the infinite leg 
G E falling within the angle A C D and the infinite leg 
GF without that angle, it is called an ambigenal hyper- 
bola. 4 R 
AMBIGU/, S. (Fr. from ambiguous, Lat.) an entertainment 
wherein the diſhes are ſet on table in a promiſcuous manner, 
without any regard to order, ſo as to perplex the gueſts. 
Then compole an ambigu.” Kinc's Art of Cook. 
AMBIGU'ITY, S. (from ambiguous, Lat.) the quality of a 
word, or expreſſion, received in different ſenſcs, and ren- 
dering it difticult'to determine in which an author uſes it ; 
words whoſe fignification, are doubtful or uncertain ; the 
uncertainty or doubtfulneſs of an expreſſion. With ambi- 
© owities they often entangle themielves.” Hooks. 
AMBI'GUOUS, 2%. (ambiguous Lat.) a;plied to expreſſions, 
having more ſenſes than one, which are not eaſily — oh 
ed. Am'iguous and with doubtful ſenſe deluding.” Par. 
Reg. Applied to perſons, thoſe who make uſe of equivo- 
cations, or words which have double and uncertain mean- 
ing, including the. ſecondary idea of a deſign to deceive ; 
«Th ambiguous God.“  Drvp. —— 
AMBI'GUOUSLY, adj. (from ambiguous and y of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying like, or manner) in ſuch a manner, that a 
perſon's meaning, being uttered in equivocal terms, or 
words having two ſenſes, is not eaſily diſcovered. 
AMBI'GUOUSNESS, S. (from ambiguous and ne/;, of nes, 
nefſe, ny/je, or NS, Goth. imply ing quality in the abſtract) 
the quality which renders the 1ſigaitication of a word uncer- 
tain, and fills the mind wich doubt to determine its preciſe 
idea, or meaning. | | 
A'MBIT, 8. — Lat.) the circumference, circuit, or 
meaſure of the outſide of any thing. In meafuring by 
* the ambit, it is long. or round about a foot,” &c. Grew. 
AMBITION, S. (ambitio, Lat.) the deſire of attaining ſome- 
thing great or better than what a perſon is poſſeſſed of. Ap- 


_ plied to kings, it ſiguities a deſire of more power, or more 


. extenſive empire; applied to private perſons, a deſire of 
. greater poſts, or prefſerment. So high advancements have 
ſatisſted his ambition.” Srpn. The deſire of any thing 
noble, or excellent. Urge them while their ſouls are ca- 
4 le of this ambition.” Uſed with te before a verb, and 
of before a noun. I had a very early ambition to recom- 
* mend myſelf.” Appis. © There was an ambition of 
tit. „Portr. i 2 
AMBI”TIOUS, adj. (ambitious, Lat.) defirous, longing aſter, 
and induſtrious o obtain a greater degree of power, an ad- 
vancement in honour, or a more extenſive dominion ; 
' Uſedywith the particle / before the object. Trajan, a 
prince ambitious of 1 ArBUTH. Proud, lofty, 
aſpiring ; elegantly applied to inanimate things, and im- 
plyiug their being not contented with their preſent dimen- 
ſtons, or ſituntion. 1 have ſeen, th' ambitions ocean fwell, 
and foam, and rage.” SuAk EST. J. Caf. 
AMRI'VIOUSEY, adj. (from @mbiticus, and Jy of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying like, or manner) in a manner which ſhews a 
dhe or chirit after greater dignity, power, riches, domi- 


AMB 


nion, or preferment; + Each ambitiou/; would claim the 
% ken.“ Davy. 2 . ä 
AMBI”TIOUSNESS, S. (from ambitious and nei, of nes, neſe, 
Me, Sax. or NS, Goth.) the. quality of being deſirous 
of a greater degree-of honour, . or power. 
To A MBLE, V, Mt (ambler, Fr. ambia ge, Ital. from ambuls, 
Lat. to walk) to move upon an amble. To able when 
the world is upon the hardeſt trot.” Dx TD. Figurative- 
ly, to move on with a gentle motion, in oppoſition to the 
Jolts or ſhakes of a hard trot. «** Him time ambles withal.” 
SHAKESP., To mave with an uncouth, an affected, or un- 
natural motion. To move by direction, in alluſion to an 
horſe in training. She'll make him amble on a goſſip's 
% meſſage.” RoW-E“ s Jane Shore. Before a wanton amb- 
2 2 SHAKESP. Rich. III. 
A'MBLE, S. (ſee Auster, verb.) in horſemanſhip, a pace 
wherein the two feet of a horſe on the ſame fide move at the 
' ſame time, or together. 
A'MBLER, S. (from able) a horſe, that has been taught to 
. amble,z ſometimes called a pacer. 


| A'MBLINGLY, adv. (from am ling, and ty of lic, or lice, 


Sax. implying like, or manner) in ſuch a manner as to per- 
form that pace, by jockies, called-the amble. 


| AMBLIGONIUM, S: (Lat. from auf2%;, ambles, Gr. obtuſe, 


and ywna, an angle) in geometry, an obtuſe angled trian- 
gle, or that which has an angle greater than ninety degrees. 

AMBLOYSIS,: 8. (aufuwoy, Gr. from aufSitw, amblio, Gr. to 
miſcarry) in medicine, a miſcarriage. See AsORTIOx, 
which 15 now moſt commonly uſed. 

AMBLY'OPY,. S. (from apfaruria, amblyipia, Gr. from 
cus, amblys, Gr. dull, wh, the eye) in medicine, uſed 
by Hippocrates, to ſignify that dimneſs of fight, common to 
the aged; but by Actuarius, for the gutta . 

A*MBO, or A'MBON, 8. (from ambo, Lat. both, becauſe it 
was aſcended on both ſides) among the primitive Chriſtians, 
a kind of pulpit and deſk, aicended by Reps, where the 

_ prieſts ood to read part of the {orvice, on the top of which 
the goſpel was read, and the epiſtle a ſtep lower. 


AMBROSIA, S. (&ufcoom, Gr. of a Gr. privative, and ge- 


To, brotos, Gr. mortal) the imaginary or ſuppoſed food of 
the heathen deities, which preſerved them immortal. Figu- 
ratively applied to any delicious fruit, by way of hyperbole, 
and ſignitying, that it was fit for the Gods, or that it would 
communicate immortality. 

AMBRO'SIAL, adj. (from ambrifia, Lat.) heavenly, deli- - 
cious, or ſomething rp the poſſeſſion of mortals. Am- 
« brofial fragrance filled all heaven.” Par. Loſt. Aerial 
% honey, and ambro/ial dews.” - Dar. 

AMBRO'SIUS, S. (AvreL1anvs) a celebrated general, and 
king of the antient Britons ; educated at the court of Aldean, 
king of Armorica, who ſent him, at their requeſt, with ten 
thouſand men, to aſſiſt them againſt the Saxons ; and his 
ſucceſs being very great, they afterwards choſe him for their 
king. Geoffry of Monmouth pretends, without ſufficient 
2 that he built Stone henge, in memory of three 

andred lords maſſacred by Hengiſt. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his valour, in ſeveral encounters with the Saxons. After 
their defeat, he regulated the affairs of the church, and 1s 
ſuppoſed to have died in a battle, which he loſt, againſt one 
of the Saxon generals in 508. He is celebrated for his 
modeſty, both by Gildas and Bede, and is faid by Geoffry 
of Monmouth to have been a perſon of 2 bravery and 
courage, of remarkable piety, immenſe liberality, diſ- 
creet temperance, and famous for his averſion to lying; a 
good ſoldier, and every way fit for a general. 

A'MBRY, S. (according to Skinner, irom aumoire, Fr. ar- 
maro, Ital.) the place where the almoner lives, or diſtributes 
alms ; hkewiſe a kind of cupboard, or place for cold vic- 
tuals. Obſolete ; but uſed by the natives of Scotland. 

A*MBS-ACE, S. (ambos as, Span. ambes as, Fr.) a throw on 
dice, in which two accs are flung, eſteemed a very bad 
chance. I had rather be in his choice, than throw ambs 

ace for my life.” Snaxs. 


A'MBULANT), . (from ambulant, part. of ambuls, Lat. 


% 


to walk) a name, applied, in France, to the commiſſioners, 
or clerks of the king's farms, who viſit all offices within a 
particular diſtrict. In Amſterdam, applied to brokers, 
who having not been ſworn before a magiſtrate, are not ad- 
mitted as evidences in a court of juſtice. | 
AMBULA”TION,. S. (from ambulatio, of ambulatum, ſu- 
pine of ambulo, Lat. to walk) the act of walking. 

„More offenſive laſſitudes than from ambulation.” 
ö * Vulg. Err. Seldom uſed, and, perhaps, ob- 
Olete. ; 


A'MBULA'TORY, 2%. (from ambulatum, ſupine of ambuls, 
to walk) that whach exerciſes the faculty or power of 
| walking 
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walking; or that which moves by walking. The gra- 
«« dient or ambulatory are ſuch, as require ſome baſis or 


% bottom, to uphold them in their motions.” WII K. Math. 


Mag. Tranfient, or that which falls out during a walk. 
« Of whom his majeſty had an ambulatory view.” Wants. 
Moveable, or fixed to no "gore: place. An ambulatory 
« court.” Joxnson's Did. 5 

AMBU RV, S. (from amb, or emb, Sax. about, and Scort, 
a hill, or berg, an eminence om the earth) a bloody wart on 
a horſe's body. : * 

AMBUSCA “DE, {cembuſcade, Fr. emboſcada, _ imboſeata, 
Ital. from bois, Fr. be/co, Ital. and bo/qur Span. a wood; 
which is the general place wherein theſe ſtratagems, or 
fnares, are laid) a place wherein men are hid in order to 
ſurprize an enemy. Rous'd the Grecians from their am- 
% buyſcade.” De rn. Applied with great elegance to luxu- 
rious foods, which teem with latent diſeaſes. Innume- 
„ rable diſtempers lie in anbiſcaue among the difhes,” 
Spect. No. 185. | | - 

AMBUSCA'DO, S. (en,? Span.) a private place 
wherein men are hid to furprize an enemy. Of breaches, 
% ambuſcadoes, Spanith blades.” SnAK EST. Rom. and 

al. 

A'MBUSH, S. (embu/che, Fr. of embuſcher, Fr. to == 

in a wood, from bois, a wood; or buiffſen, a buſh, as both 


theſe coverts are uſedtoconceal men in) a place whereinfoldiers 


are hid in order to ſurprize an enemy. * Bold in clofe am- 
© buſh, baſe in open field.” PRYD. The act of ſurpriſing, 
by coming from a concealed or fecret poſt. Fears no 
4 affault, or fiege—Or amb» from the deep.” Par. Loſt. 
A ſnare laid by a private perſon to aſſafinate. Once 
« did 1 lay 83 for your life.” SAKESTEARKE“'s 
Rich. III. 


A'MBUSHED, ag}. (of ambuſßb) laying in wait, hid in or- 


der to ſurprize. Swarming bands of ambuſp'd men.” 
Dzxyo. | 

AMBU SHMENT, S. (accented by ſome as marked here, 
by others on the firft ſy able; derived from ambuſs) a con- 
cealment in order to ſurprize. Lies in ambuſhment, of his 
* hoped prey.” Syzxszxr. Ambuſcade is the word now 
in uſe, though this ſeems more ſuitable to the genius and 
idiom of our language. 

AMBU'STION, S. (arri, Lat. from amb and ro, to 
burn) in medicine, the effect which fire, or bodies heated 
by it, have on the fleth ; when cauſed by fire immediately 
termed a burn; when by boiling hquids, a ſcald. Burns 
are divided into four kinds. The ftrſt is, when the part 
affected feels a pain attended with heat and rednefs, and is 
ſoon ſucceeded by a puſtule, or bl. der; this is cured either 
by dipping, or fomenting the part with ſpirit of wine, or 
anointing it frequently with a feather dipt in cold drawn 
linſeed oil, oil of ohves, ſweet almonds, or Mynficht's 
ointment, which is made of oil of olives, mixed with the 
white of an egg, and applied with a feather hkewiſe. The 
ſecond degree is, when there is an immediate eruption of 
puſtules, with a very acute pain, after ambuſtion. This is 
cured after the fame manner as the former, but if it ſhould 
be more intenfe than ordinary, it will be adviſeable for the 
patient to loſe blood. The third degree is when the ſkin and 
fat under it are burnt to, as to turn to a cruſt preſently after. 
This is very difficult, if not impoſſible to cure, without 
ſuppuration. The firft iatention of cure ſhould be to re- 
move the craft, which, being looſened by emollients, may 
te taken cf by the volſcella, but if any part adhere too 
faſt, it ſhould be anomted two or three times a day with 
freſu butter. Ihe wound muſt next be cleanſed and agglu- 
tinated by fome mild digefttre- ointment, together with ho- 
ney of roſes, ointment of a diapompholy or litharge, and in 
order to reftore the ſkin to its former ſtate, fomente frequent- 
ly with the ſteam of kot water. In the fourth, and the higheſt 
degree, where the burning has penetrated to ſuch depth as 


to corrupt and mortify all th.c part to the very bone, all te- 


medies muſt be vain, and the only expedient that can be 
recurred to, muſt be the cutting off the limb; as in the 
ſphacelus. 

AMEL. S. n Fr. from /chalnizin, ſchmeltzen, Teut. 
or ſmelien, Belg. to melt, or fuſc) the liquid matter which 
bodies are covered with by the enameller. This white 


amel is the baſis of all the fine concretes.” BoY LE. Sce 


Ex Aur!. 

AME N, adv. (on Heb. Truth, of bn aman, Heb. to be 
true) when plaecd at the end of a ſentence, it implies 
either an nde or a with, I am alive for ever 
« more Ann.” Ro. 1. 18. The r ſaid, amen, 
« and profited the Lord.” 1 Chron. xvi. 55 Applied to 
Chriſt it Inplics the Truth, or he who accompliſhed 


| 
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and verißed not only all that the prophets have ſbretold 


concerning him, but likewiſe all that he bas himfelf pre- 
dicted. Write all theſe things faith the hien. Rev. iii. 
14. When repeated at the end of a ſentence, it implies a 
62 Yer means ac ug to the Hebrew, which 
reſſed the ſuperlative degree in this manner. * Woman 
„ mall ſay, amen, and amen.“ Numb. v. 22: When re- 
ted at the beginning of a ſentence, it Gpnifies that the 
fentence which follows is very important, and undeniably 
true; this in our tranſlation is rendered werily, weryly- 
as, Serfly, „I fay unto vou.“ inte 
AME NABLE, adj. (amenable, Fr. from amener nel un, 
n law term, which fignifies the obliging a perſon to attend 
the courts, in order to anfiver to u charge exhitited againſt 
him) in law, reſponſible, or ſubject to enquiry and e ami- 
nation. Likewiſe tractable, or eaſily governed, and is 
commonly applied to a woman, ſuppoſed governable by 
her huſband. 9 n Ob cet 
To AME/ND, v. (amender, F. amende, Lat) to alter ſome- 
« thing faulty for the better. Applied to writings, to cor- 
rect. To reform, applied to manners or behaviour. Amend 
« your ways and your doings.” Jerem. xxvi 13. Uſed 
neuterly and applied to both, to 4 gy from a more infirm 
ſtate to a better; to recover. hour when he began 
« to amend.” John iv. 52. Applied to fortune; or a 
perſons circumſtance, to grow better. As my fortune 
« either amends, or impairs.” SibxzsY. This word and 
2 are very far being ſynonimous, tho? they are 
en uſed promiſcuouſſy; for amend carries with it the 
ſecondary idea of ſome preceding defect, or fault ; but 7. 
prove, though it implies the advancing to a greater degree 
of perfection, does not imply that the Pell can ſtate was 
culpable ; for a perſon may be virtuous and till improve in 
virtue. 
AME'NDABLE, adj. (from amend) in law, the poſſibility of 
an error's being correctect. Tis then a plea of record, 
and not amendable.” 4 Geo. II. 2. In commeree, that 
which can be corrected, or rectiſied; applied to ſach manu- 
- faftures as can be reftified, and are conſequently free from 
confiſcation, or forfeiture. 


| AME'/NDE, S. (Fr. from amender, to fine) a fine by which a 


compenfation 1s made for a fault committed. We generally 
ſubſtitute amends in the plural for this word. Amende ho- 
nourable, is an infamous kind of puniſhment in France, 
iaflicted on traitors, parricides and other capital offenders, 
| NN ſtripping the malefaRor to his ſhirt, and leading 
him with a rope round his neck into court, to beg pardon 
of dis king, court, and country; ſometimes death or the 
galleys are annexed to it. In alluſion to this cuſtom the 
phraſe is ſometimes uſed. where a perſon is condemned to 
make a recantation in a public court, or to the perſon he 
has injured. = | 
AMEN*'DMENT, 8. (amendement, Fr.) applied to wittings, 
an alteration which makes it better; a correction. Some 
„things in it have paſſed your approbation and amend- 
* ment.” Dxyp. Applied to the morals, a change from 
vice to virtue. © Bring. forth fruits anſwerable to amend- 
«© ment of life.“ Mat. in. 8. Applied to the conſtitution, 
it ſignifies a change from ficknels towards health: a reco- 
very. © Hearing your amendment.” SuAK ES. | 
AMEND/MENT, S. (emendatie, Lat.) in law, the correc- 
tion of ap error committed in a proceſs, which is allowed 
even after judgment, provided it appears to be owing to 
the clerk who wrote the record ; but where the error is in- 
giving judgment it is not amendable, but the party is 
driven to his writ of error. Terms de ley 39. 1 rep.156, 
47g 159. Palm. 258. 1 Lill. Abr. 58. Danv. Abr. 338. 
ich. 8. W. III. 4 and 5 Ann, c. 16. 4 Geo. II. c. 26. 
ſtat. 5 Geo. I. c. 13. | 
AME NDER, S. (ſrom amend and er, implying an agent, 
from aver, Sax, or sv, Goth. a man) the perſon who 
m_ the chauges or alterations in a thing for thc 
better. : 
AME NDS, S. (amende, Fr. a fine laid on a n to 
- compenſate for the fault he is guilty of) ſomething paid 
to make good a damage done. He ſhall make amend: 
* for the harm done.” Levit. v. 16. Attonement, or 
83 Some part of amend: for many ill plays.“ 
b RYD. ; DR” . 
AME NITV, S. (amenits, Fr. amenitas, Lat.) a fituation, 
or proſpect, which affects the mind with ure, or 
delight. Rather a feat of amenity and pleaſure.” 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To AME'RCE, v. a. (amercier, Norm. to fine j from merci, 
becauſe a perſon found guilty lies at the mercy of the judge, 
Some, without conſidering that this phraſe was prior to the 


Knowledge 
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from the verb in the following Greek ſentence. Op- 
4% fans fit apepre, Ophtalmône men AMER Ss E.“ Gr. He 
deprived him of his eyes as a puniſhment) in law, to in- 
fit a pecuniary puniſhment, or fine a perſon a ſum of mo- 
ney» 2 an offence. Sometimes uſed with z. They 
« ſhall amerce him in a hundred ſhekels of ſilver.“ Deut. 
xxii. 19. Sometimes with of, the ſign of the Genitive 
caſe, in conformity to the Greek verb, which, in the ſen- 
tence above cited, governs that caſe ; and if. applied to 
place, ſignifies to baniſh. *4* For his fault aner d — Of 
« heaven.” Par. Loſt. 


AME'RCER, S. (from amerce and er, implying an agent, 
being a contraction of <wer, Sax. or wwair, Goth. a man) 


the perſon who ſets'the fine upon an offender ; or ſettles the 
value of the fatisfaftion or fine which is to be paid. 


AME/RCEMENT, or AME RCIAMENT, S. (from amerce) 


in law, the fine impoſed on an offender againſt the king, 
or other lord, who 15 convicted and therefore ſtands at the 
mercy of either. Theſe amerciaments differ from fines be- 
cauſe they are puniſhments certain and determined 5 ſome 
ſtatute; but amerciaments, ſuch as are impoſed arbikrarily, 
and being, in their nature a more merciful fine, if they be 
too grievous, may be mitigated, and a releaſe ſued by the 
ancient writ called moderata miſericordia, Kich. 78, 214. 


AMERICA, S. (from Americus Vrsrusio, a Spaniard, - 


ſent, in 1497, to improve the diſcoveries made by Colum- 
bus) one of the four quarters of the world, by far the lar- 
veſt, the laſt diſcovered, and the richeſt. It's extent is ſo 
vaſt, that notwithſtanding the centuries which have elapſed 
ſince its firſt diſcovery, its boundaries have never been pro- 
perly determined; what has hitherto been diſcovered 
reaches from lat. 78 deg. N. to lat. 56 deg. S. f. e. 134 
deg. which taken in a ſtraight line amount to above 8040 
we 1 in length; with regard to its breadth it is very irre- 
gular, being in ſome places 3690 miles, and, in others, 
not above 60 or 70 miles over: this vaſt country was bu- 
ried from all the reſt of the world, till 1492, when the en 
terpriſing genius of a Columbus drew aſide the veil of ig- 
norance, and ſhewed it to the ſurpriſed inhabitants of the 
old world. 'The honour of this great diſcovery has been 
claimed by almoſt all the maritime nations in Europe; the 
Spaniards tell us, that Columbus received his lights from 
the papers of captain Aldres, their countryman, who had 
heen caſt on the coaſts; and the French again, that he had 
them from Betincourt, who firſt diſcovered the Azores ; not 
to determine a conteſt, which would rather occafion laugh- 
ter, than knowledge, we muſt add that our claim to the 
diſcovery of this New World is prior to that of the Spani- 
ards, whoſe pretenſions ſeem to be the beſt grounded: no 
one can diſpute the authenticity of thoſe vouchers, whereby 
it appears that John Cabot, a Venetian, a man no leſs en- 
terpriſing, or leſs ſkilled in navigation, than Columbus im- 
ſelk, was ſent by Hen. VII. in 1496, a year beſore the diſco- 
very of Columbus, who ſirſt diſcovered Newfoundland, and 
failing along the coaſt went as far as Florida. We mult 
not omit that the Welch claim a more antient diſcovery, 
than any yet produced; aſſerting that prince Madoc, ſon cf 
Owen Gwineth, was caſt on the coaſt of Florida, as early 
as 1170, or 1190. 2 indeed ſome look on this re- 
lation as fabulous, yet it has a great many corroborating 
circumſtances, that make it appear not at all improbable. For 
Meredith ap Rheiſe, Who gives us the account was prior to 
Columbus, and died in the year 1477, which is fifteen 
years before Columbus began his expedition ; to this we 
may add the affinity between the language of the Welch 


and fome of the ſettlements in theſe parts; the evidence of 


Mr. Davis, who tells us he met with a whole ſettlement, 
which ſpake the Welch language in its utmoſt purity, and 
the tradition of ſome of the inhabitants, who aflert, that 
their anceſtors came from a country beyond the great wa- 
ters, nearly about the ſame time, from the ſame point of the 
compaſs, or from the riſing of the fun. To enumerate all 
the products of this great continent woyld ſwell this vo- 
lume far beyond its preſcribed limits. Let it ſuffice to hint 
that moſt nations, who have any concerns in this part of 
the globe, are taught by experience, that they, who pro- 
more the trade of their plantations, in due ſubſervieney to 
the intereſt of their -mother-country, are likely to have the 


greateſt ſhare of mercantile ſhipping, can boaſt the beſt nur- 


ſery for ſeamen, enjoy an inexhauſiible fund of riches, and 

will always be able to maintain the ſovereignty of the ſeas, 

If rhis be che caſe how can we fvfiiciently applaud he 

great regard our preſent adminiſtration has had to theſe 

parts in the preſent war! What noble proſpects muſt. our 
No. IX. | 


knowledge of Greek in this iſland, ingenicuſly derive it 


AMETHY'STINE, ad. (from amethy/?) of a fine v 


A'MIABLENESS, S. (from amiable and ne 


AMI 


victories there open to the eyes of an admiring people ? And 
how muſt our wonder ceaſe, at the preſent finking and de- 
plorable ſtate of the French finances, when we conſider, 
that we have by conqueſt precluded thoſe ſupplies, which 
they uſed to draw from their colonies ? . 


A'MERSHAM, S. (Agmundeſham, Sax. of agmundes and 


ham, Sax. a market town; or of ac, an oak, munda, a de- 
fence, and ham, Sax. a town; 1. e. a town ſheltered from 
the winds by oaks) a ſmall market town, which went by 
its Saxon name Agmondeſham, as late as the reign of Hen- 
ry VIE. It is governed by two burgeſſes, has a handſome 
market houſe, town-hall, free-ſchool; two fairs, one on 
Whit-Monday, the other on the 19th of September, moſtly 
for ſheep : it ſends two members to parliament, though no 
corporation, and is twelve miles S. E. of Ayleſbury. 


AME'SBURY, A'MBRESBURY, A'MBLESBURY, or 


A'MBROSEBURY, S. (from Ambro/e and burig, a town) 
a very old market town in Wiltſhire, which derived its 
name from Ambrins, who founded a monaſtery for Bene- 
dictines in this place, or rather from Aurelius Ambroſe, a 
Britiſh prince, To deſcribe the nunnery built here by 
Elfritha, wife of kin Edgar, the expulſion of the nuns in 
1177, on account of the incontinence of the abbeſs, &c. 
the revival of its credit in 1285, when king Edward's 1. 
daughter, Mary, and thirty young ladies of diſtinction, be- 
longed to it; and Q. Eleanor's adding ſtill greater dignity 
to it by her retirement, might be tedious : yet we muſt 
mention that the duke of Queenſbury has a ſeat here builc 
by Inigo Jones; that the town was burnt down about the 
year 1750, but revived with greater ſplendor. It drives 
but little trade, has two fairs, one on the longeſt and the 
other on the ſhorteſt day of the year. Its vicarage is in the 


git of the' canons of Windſor, and its diſtance from Lon- 


on eighty. miles. 


A*MES-ACE, 8. (See Auss-Acz of which this corruption 


is very antient) two aces thrown on a pair of dice. To 
« ſhun ames-ace that ſwept my ſtakes away.” Dzrp. 


AMET:AO'DICAL, adj. (from 2 negative, and methodical) 


that which is not reduced to proper order; irregular. Wants 
authority. 


A*'METHYST, 8. (from eyp:J:r0-,  amrhufos, Gr. of « Gr. 


negative, and wefvo, methuo, Gr. to get drunk; becauſe it 
was ſuppoſed, when put into any liquor, to prevent he 
drinkers from intoxicating themſelves) in natural hi{Fy, 
a precious ſtone of a violet colour, approaching ſomewhat 


toward purple; it is ſometimes found without any colour, 


and 1s ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from a diamond, except by 
its weight and degree of hardneſs. The German is of a 
violet colour the Spaniſh, blackiſh, of a dark violet; almoſt 
white, or tinctured with yellow. The orientalare the beſt, and 
thoſe of Sileſia, or Bohemia, very little inferior to them. 
They are not very hard, are cut upon a leaden wheel, co- 
vered with emenl powder, ſoaked in water; and are en- 
graved either in creux or relievo, by an engine called a drill, 
or a wheel turned round by the foot, which gives motion 
to ſome iron or braſs inſtruments, again which the fone is 
held with one hand. FiQtitious amethyſts are made of 
glaſs coloured, or placed in coloured bezils. In the year 
oy there were ſome made in France, fo beautiful, that 
unleſs taken out of the bezil, they might have paſſed for 
real and true ones. In heraldry, the purple colour in a no- 


bleman's arms, which is termed purpure in a gentleman's, 
and in a ſovereign's, mercury. 


iolet pur- 
ple colour, reſembling that of an amethyſt. 4 


AMIABLE, S. (from atmabl:, Fr. of amabilis, Lat.) that 


which is an object of love. Twould make her ane 
SHAKE$P. Othello. That which is able to attract the at 
ſection of love or delight. Doth not only delight as 
«« profitable, but as azzable alſo.” Hook RA. That which 
has the appearance of courtſhip or love; that which 
can engage the affeclions of another. „ To lay amialle 
« fiege to the affections of Ford's wife.” SHARK EST. 

Amiable or amicalle numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe 
which are equal to the ſum of each others aliquot parts. Thas 
284 and 220 are amiable numbers, becauſe the aliquot 
parts 1, 2, 4, 5, IO, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110, of 120, are 
equal to all the aliquot parts, 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, of the 
number 284. We may eaſily ſ:e from hence that theſe 
numbers are not eaſily managed, for 284 and 220 are tte 
two lealt, and the two next are 11416 and 17296, 


, Of mes, ne, 
xyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying abſtradtion, or quality 
conſidered in the abſtract) the quality which rend 


: | ers a per- 
ſon or thing an object of delight, plea{are, or love. 4 As 
| equal 
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« ſoon as the natural gaiety and anale of the young 


man wears off.” Guard. 
A'MIABLY, adv. (from amiable and iy of lic. of lice, Sax. 
implying like or manner) in fuch a manner as to gain love. 
AMIA'NTHUS, or AMIANTUS, S. (awar®, amiantos, 


Gr. from a Gr. negative, and pucwru, miaino, Gr. to pol- 


lute) in natural hiſtory, a foſſil Rone, or mineral ſubſtance, 
of a whitiſh colour, and wovly texture, conſiſting of ſmall 
filaments, which refiſts, and 1s not conſumed by the moſt 


intenſe fire; it is found in India; Tartary, Siberia, Egypt, 


the iſle of Angleſey in Wales, Scotland, and other parts. 
The antients wrought it into a kind of cloth, or bays, in 
which they wrapped the bodies of the dead that were de- 
ſigned to be burnt; they made a paper of it likewiſe, 
which, when put into the fire, loſt all its former characters, 
and was fit to be wrote on afreſh. It is manufactured by 
putting three or four filaments on a diſtaff, and twiſting 
them with weol ; after the cloth is made it is put into the 
fire, which will conſume the woollen threads, and leave 
only the amianthus remaining... Thongh it is a vulgar opi- 
nion, that it looſes nothing of its weight by fire; yet in 
two experiments made with a piece of the cloth before the 
Royal Society, it loft above a drachm of its weight each 
time. And it is very remarkable, that when taken red hot 
from the fire, and laid on a piece of white paper, it will not 
burn it. 

A'MICABLE, adj. (of amicabilis, from amicus, Lat. a friend) 
applied to perions, endowed with all the qualities, Kind- 
neſs, and ſocial benevolence, - which can knit the tie of 
friendſhip ; applied to things, that which is endued with 
ſuch viftues, as promote the benefit, or of the pol- 
ſeſſor. Enter each mild each amicable gueſt.” Por E. 
According to Johnſon, this is a relative term, and includes 
in its idea more than one perſon ;' as we ſay, they live ami- 
cably together; but ſeldom fay, an amicable action, or an 
amicable man. Yet we may venture, with due deference, 
to ſay, that this diſtinction is more nice than ſolid, and that 
the latter expreſſions are, according to our definition, not at 
all improper. 

AM/ICABLENESS, S. (from amicable and ne/s of nes, neſſe, 
or ue, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in the ab- 
tract) that quality which is exerted in performing acts of 
kindneſs, and in exerciſing the offices of friendſhip. 

A'MICABLY, av. (from amicable and ) of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying like, or manner) in ſuch a manner as is 
conſiftent with the warmeſt affection, undiſſembled con- 


cord, and hearty love; fnendly; in oppoſition to hatred, 


cumity, or diſlike. © Two Jovely youths that amicably 
« walkt.” PHILLIPS. 

ANIICE, S. (of amidtus, Lat. ami. Fr.) the firſt or under- 

moſt of the fix garments worn by pneſts, and next to the 
albe. Morning fair—came forth with pilgrim ſteps in 
„ omice grey.“ Par. Reg. ä 

AD, or AMIDST, (trom a and mid, Sax. and Belg.) in 
the middle with reſpect to ſituation; applied to things 
placed in a ſtraight line, between or in the center; and ſome- 
times, in a more looſe ſenſe, within. Of the fruit of 
« this fair tree, amid/—The garden,” Par. Loſt, Sur- 
rounded by, or within the circle made by a group of ob- 
jets. * Amd my flock with woe my voice I tear.“ S:ip- 
* T1. Within the compaſs; or amongſt. . * Though no 
«« real voice or ſcund, — Amid their radiant orbs be ſound.” 
Spec. No. 465. 12 

A MIENs, S. (Ambianum, or Ambicnum; anciently called 
Somercbriva, Samarcbrica, or Samarebriga, from Samara, 
the antient name of the Somme, and briva, brica, or 
Lriga, of the Goth. bairgs, or Sax. burg, a City) the ca- 
pital of Picardy, and county of Amienois; its inhabitants 
were ſamous for the noble defence they made againſt Julius 
Cæſar, who made here a magazine for his army. It was 
enlarged by the Antonines, and was, by ſeveral emperors 
konoured as a royal ſeat ; in 925 it ſuffered very much from 
the incurſions of the Alans, Vandals, and Normans, was 
burnt, afterwards rebuilt, fortified by dry Bf of Valois, 
improved by Lewis XI. and ſtrengthened by Hen. IV. or 
Le Grand, who retook it froom the Spaniards, It has been 
tumous for giving birth to ſeveral perſons of great note in 
the republic of letters, particularly James Sylvius, Voiture, 
du Frene, du Cange, and Rohault, an author, who is very 
much indebted to dur countryman Dr. Samuel Clarke, for 
his tranſlation and valuable notes. Amiens lies in lat. 49 
deg. 50 min. N. Long. 2 deg, 30 min. E. 

AMIE'STIES, S. cotton cloths, imported from the Eaſt 
Indies 


AMlss, adv. (from 4 and m, Sax. Iſl. and Cimb. or 


ö 


| 


To AMT'T, wv. a. (amitto, Lat.) to looſe. ** Amitteth not 


A/MITY, S. (amitie, Fr. from amicitia, Lat.) a ſtate, herein 


A'MMI, S. (A, Gr.) in botany, Biſhop's-Weed, an um- 


 Tournefort, in his ſeventh claſs, containing roſe-ſhaped 


aromatic ſcent and taſte, 2 It is eſteemed 


AMMO'NIAC, S. (ammoniacum, Lat. fo called from it: 


AMM 


miſſa, Goth. which implies error, deſect, corruption, o; 
diffimilitude, as mel, 'Cimb, a bad expreſſion, trom / 
and mele, Cimb. a word; mif-adedins, Goth. a wrong ac. 
tion,, from miſſa, Goth. and dedins, Goth. an action; trim 
whence our word mi/-deed ; miſtunſeme, Il. pity, of mn; 
and 4un/eme ; hence likewiſe the French mes wh:oh is no 
contracted into me in words of this form, M cennoltre, mo. 
diſante, me-content, &c.) wrong, or contrary to au) lay,, 
divine, or moral. That u pich thou haſt ſworn to do 
% amiſs. SHAKESP, K. John. If I have done ani im- 
4 pute it not.” Cato. Improper, blameable, or incouſiſtent 
with the dictates of reaſon. *© It might not be am u 
4% have ſome conſcience.” 'Ti.LorTson. Contrary. to x 
perſon's meaning; in an ill ſenſe. She ſighed withal, 
* they conſtru'd all ami. Faigrax. To be found fault 
with, to be objected to. Your kindred is not muci 
* ami. Da vp. Inconſiſtent with the dignity, charac- 
ter, or attributes, when applied to God, or that which ought 
not to be. If any man ſpeak any thing amz/ againſt tlie 
« God of Shadrach.” Dan. iii. 20. Improperly ; with- 
ous the neceſſary preparations ; without attending to the 
conſequences; without any reſpect to the nature of things. 
Ve aſk and receive not, becauſe ye aſk amy.” Jam. iv. 3. 
Applied to health, it ſignifies a defect, as not well; out of 
order; indiſpoſed. I was ſomewhat ami, yeſterday.” 
Uſed as a ſubſtantive, calamity ; miſchance, or fin. Each 
toy ſeems prologue to ſome great ami/s,”” HamLer, 
This fignification is very unuſual. 


its eſſence, but condition of fluidity.” Brown's Vulg. 
Err. Now obſolete. 


there 15 the greateſt concord, harmony, or a mutual inter- 
courſe between two or more perſons. Applied to nations; 
peace, wherein ſtates are employed in promoting the good 
of each other, oppoſed to war. Great Britain was in league 
and amity with the whole world.” Daviss. Applied 
to a ſingle nation, agreement, mutual love, concord, in op- 
poſition to civil commotions, or diſcord. * Ties them in a 
* league of inviolable amity.” Hook R. Applied to pri- 
vate perſons, a mutual affection for each other, friendſhip ; 
oppoſed to hatred, or enmity. ** You have a noble and a 
* true conceit of godlike amy u bearing thus the ab- 
* ſence of your Lord.” SHAKESP, This word is very 
ſeldom uſed by modern writers. 


belliſerous plant, the great umbel of which conſiſts of many 
ſmaller ones, ing, ſo many rayz. The flowers hare 
each five ho ſhaped like a heart; and ſive flender ſtami- 
na crowned with roundiſh ſummits. 'The germen is in the 
center of the empalement, which afterwards becomes a 
ſmall, round, ſtriated fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds plain with- 
in, and convex without. It is ranged by Linnæus ia the (@- 
cond ſection of his fifth claſs, called Pentaadria Digynia ; 
from the flowers having five ſtamina and two Ryles : By 


flowers of many leaves growing in an umbel, and by Mr. 
Ray in the eleventh ſection of his eleventh claſs, containing 
umbelliferous plants, with ſhort ſtriated leaves. It is divid- 
ed into two ſpecies. 'The ſeed of this name, which enters 
into the Venice Treacle, comes from Candia, and is of an 


aperient, hyſteric, carminative, cephalic ; is thought to reſi 
2 and to be an excellent remedy againſt the bite of 
erpents. 

MMON, (Gr. from , Ammes, Gr. ſand, or amncn, 
Egypt. a ram) one of the titles of Jupiter, among the 
Scythians; by mythologiſts imagined to be the hierogly- 
phic of the Sun, and that the horns which he is repre- 
ſented with, are its beams: what corroborates their conjec- 
ture 1s, that Jupiter Ammon was uſually repreſented in the 
figure of a ram ; not but it muſt be confeſſed, that on ſome 
medals he is figured in a human ſhape, with two ram's 
horns growing out of his head, ncar his ears. 


growing near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia) 2 
medicinal gum which diſtils in white drops from a ferula- 
ceous plant, on the ſandy plains of Lybia. The ſtem of 
the plant ſprings upright and pretty high, with ſinall 
leaves, which ay in cluſters, and reſemble a plume ef 
feathers; its ſeed is like that of the Galbanyum. The 
beſt is white both within and without, free from chips, 
ſeeds or gravel, ſmelling like Caftor, but of a diſagreeable 
taſte, It is opening, attenuating, cleanſing, good to clear 
the lungs of viicid phlegm, of great ſervice in aſthmas, 
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ſhortneſs of breath, and in nervous, hyſteric, and hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders ; and outwardly applied, ſuppurating, 
ripening, diſſolving, and of great efficacy for hard ſwellings, 
and ſcrophulous diſorders. | 

SAL AMMO'NIAC, a volatile ſalt, of which there are two 
forts, the natural and artificial, 
near the ſame place as the plant, and derives its name from 
the ſame ſource. It is ſuppoſed to be generated by the 
urine of camels, mixing with the common ſalt of the ſands, 
and, fermented by the intenſe heat of the ſun, forms this 
ſubſtance. M. Lemery fays, that a ſalt of this kind has 
been taken from Mount Veſuvius, endued with all the 
properties of the former ; ſuch as cooling water, 2 
an aqua regia, when mixed with nitre, &c. The artificia 
ſal ammomac is brought {from Egypt, and is made from 
the ſoot of tufts, or dung of animals fed with ftraw, 

ſublimed in glaſs bottles ſhaped like bombs. According to 
Boerhaave, it preſerves all animal ſubſtances from putre- 
faction, its brine penetrates into the moſt minute parts, 
and it is a noble aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, ſtimulant, 
erchine, ſternutatory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, antiſeptic, and 
diaretic. This is imitated by our chemiſts by ſubliming it 
with ſalt of Tartar, and is of great uſe for ſmelling bottles. 
Yet it would not be at all improper to acquaint the ladies, 
who uſe it in this manner, that this habit, is, by the 
reat Boerhaave, condemned, as highly pernicious. 

AMMONTACAL, - a/. (from ammoniac) that which has 
the roperties of ammoniac, as above deſcribed. © Diſ- 
«« tillation deſtroys the ammoniacal quality of animal ſalts.“ 
ARBUTHN, | 

AMMUNTTION, S. (from munitio, Lat. fortification 
of munio, Lat. to ſtrengthen by military ſtores, fortreſſes, 
and engines) ſuch arms, inſtruments, and ſtores, as are ne- 
neceſſary to carry on a war; military ſtores. ** The colo- 
nel ſtaid to put in the ammunition he brought with him.“ 
Da vo. | 

AMMUNT TION-BREAD, S. (from ammunition and bread) 


bread provided for an army or garriſon. 


A'MNESTY, S. (An, Amnesia, Gr. from « Gr. negative, 


and wu ai, nd, Gr. to remember) an act wherein a 
prince promiſes pardon to criminals for offences pail; an act 
of oblivion. | 

A'MNION, or A'MNIOS, S. (from aeg, amnos, Gr. a lamb, 
the whole being 2 for a part, i. e. the ſkin, by a figure of 
rhetoric, called ſynedoche) in anatomy, a white, traniparent, 
thin, ſoſt membrane, of an uneven ſurface on the outſide, 
but ſmopth on the inſide immediately covering the fetus, 
ſupplied with veſſels from the umbelicals, containing a nu- 
tritious liquor, limpid, and like a thin gelly broth, which 
Harvey ſuppoſes to be the nouriſhment of the foetus ; but 
Monroe, has endeavoured to explode in the Edingburgh 
medicinal eſſays. It is outwardly cloathed with the allan- 
tois, already deſcribed ; and the chorion. 

A'MOMI, S. (Belg.) the Dutch name for Jamaica pepper. 

AMO'MUM, (Lat.) a medicinal fruit, which grows in bunches 
like grapes, and is brought from the Eaſt Indies by way 
o Holland, or Marſeilles. It grows upon a buſh or ſhrub, 
with oblong, narrow leaves of a pale green, and has bloſſoms 
like thoſe of the white violet. Its pods have no ſtalks, they 
include berries or grains, inclining to purple, almoſt ſquare, 
teparated from each other by thin wh 
ſharp and biting, ſmell very ſtrong and aromatic, and are 
an ingredient in the Venice treacle. Yer Scaliger, whoſe 
aſfectation of ſingularity, is as great in ſome inſtances, as 
his penetration in others, confidently aſſerts, that the amo- 
mum of the antients was a wood, which bears ſome reſemb- 
lance to a bunch of grapes, and being particularly uſed in 
embalming the dead, gave 1iſe to the Egyptian term um- 
muy, affixed to bodies, 15 preſerved. The modern amemum, 
called æinxibir, or ginger by Bauhine, has flowers collect- 
ed in a ſcaly ſpike, having each a doable ſpatha or ſheath, 
The flower is of one leaf, tubulous below, divided into nine 
ſegments. at the brim, the middlemoſt being longer and 
broader than the reſt. From the tube of the flower riſe two 
{leader ftamina, with thick, ſhort ſummits. Under the re- 
ceptacle of the flower is a round germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
ſtyle, as long as the tube of the flower, which becomes an 
oval ſeed veſlel opening in three parts, containing ſeveral 


ſceds. This genus is ranged by Linnæus, in his firſt claſs; 
and by Ray, in his twenty-third, It is divided into three 
ecies. 


AMO'NG, or AMONGST, prep. (ormang, gemang, Sax. 


irom gemangan, Sax. or mengen, I cut. to mix, or mingle) 


reſent, or reſiding with. Thou, Lord, art among them.” 
Lumb. xiv. 14 Miaglcd with. Among ftragwberries, 


The natural was found 


ite membranes, taſte 


| 
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* ſow here and there ſome borage ſeed.” Bac. Among 
% my people are found wicked men,” Jer. v. 26. Some- 
times apphed particularly, for a part or member of a ſociety, 
company, or nation. There were, among the old Roman 
* ſtatutes, ſeveral of Venus.” Apvis. According to the 
idiom of the Hebrew language, it implies the ſuperlative 
degree, as, „ Bleſſed art thou among women.” Luke, i: 
28. 1. e. Thou art the happieſt or moſt bleſſed of all the 
** women that ever lived.” MacknicnT's Harmony. 

A*MORIST, S. (from amor, Lat. to love) one who is capti- 
vated with the charms of a female; one, who is in love; a 
lover. © Neceſlary to the amorift s joys and quiet.” BoyLs. 
Now obſolete. f 

AMOROYSO, S. (Ital.) a lover. 

A'MOROUS, adj. (amoureux, Fr. amore/o, Ital.) fond ; uſed 
with the particle 4 before the object. 80 amorous 
is nature of whatſoever, ſhe produces.” Da vp. 
Smitten with love at the fight of an amiable object. The 
% am'rous maſter own'd her potent eyes.” Prion, Figu- 
ratively, that which is the cauſe of love, or that which is 
uſed by lovers. Not made to court an am'reus looking 
65, gl. 5,” SHAKESP, Rich. III. © With aureus airs my 

„ fancy entertain.” WaLLER. Shakeſpear has uſed it 
with the particle o, before the object. My brother is 
% amorous on Hero.” Shakesy. Much-Adoe. 7.e. Has fixed 
% his affections, or doats en. But this has met with no au- 
thority to recommend it. 

A*'MOROUSLY, adv. (from amerous, and ly of lic, or lice, 
Sax, implying like, or manner) with preat appearance of 
affection or love ; in a fond or loving manner. Will 
% amorouſly to thee ſwim.” Doxxet. 

A"MOROUSNESS, S. (from amorous and ct of ner, nefe, 
Age. Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in the abſtract) 
the quality of being eaſily ſuſceptible of love at the fight of 
an amiable object; fondneſs. ** I can perceive that Linda- 
“% mour has wit, and amorouy/ne/5 enongh.” Bo ILE. 

AMO'RT, adv. (amortir, Fr. or à la mort, Fr. at death's 
door) immerſed ſo deeply in the thought of ſome preſent ca- 
lamity, as to appear quite ſtupified, ſpiritleſe, and almoſt; 
the loweſt degree of depreſſion, abjectedneſs. How, 
« fares it, Kate? What! ſweeting, amor?!” Shakesy. 
Now out of uſe. 

AMORTIZA”TION, AMO*'RTISEMENT,, S. (amorti/ement, 
amortiſſable, from amortir, Fr. to extinguiſh) in law, a 
transferring of lands to a corporation, &c. to remain in their 
poſicizion for ever; called an alienation of lands and tene- 
ments in mort- main. | 

To AMORTIZE, v. 4. (amortir, Fr.) to alien or transfer 
lands, to any corporation, guild, or fraternity for ever. 

To AM'OVE, v. a. (amoveo, Lat.) in law, to remove a per- 
ſon from his poſt,. or ſtation, uſed with the particle from. 
To alter or change. Anode from his ſober moods.” 
Fairy Q. This ſenſe 1s entirely dropped. 

To AMOUNT, v. ». (amonter, Fr.) applied to arithmetical 
proceſs, to make up, to come to, when all the ſeparate parts, 
or figures are added together. To compoſe, when united: 
uſed with the particle 6. How much this will amount 
to.” Burn. Theor. Figuratively, to ariſe, or flow from, 
as a conſequence. * The errors of old men amour? 
but zo this.“ Bacox. | 

AMo UNT, S. (from amount, the verb) in arithmetic, the 
ſum produced by the addition of ſeveral numbers or quan- 
tities ; the product of ſeveral quantities added togther. Fi- 
guratively the conſequence, reſult; or value. Ye ly- 
ing vanities of liſe; — Where are ye now, and what is 
« your amount? Tuous. Wint. 

AMO'UR, S. (pronounced amor, like the French, from 
whence it is borrowed) a love intrigue ; including the fe. 
condary idea of ſomething vicious. No man is of fo ge- 
« neral and diffufve a luſt, as to proſecute ameur; all the 
« world over.” SouTH, 

AMPELTTES, or AMPELI'TIS, S. (terre ampelite, Fr. 
terra ampelitis, Lat. vine and earth, ſo called from its 
ſuppoſed efficacy in killing worms, which prejudice the 
vines) in natural hiſtory, py Pubc: cod earth, as black as 
jet, found in a quarry at Alengon; of which there are two 
ſorts, one hard and the other ſoſt; it contains a great deal 
of ſulphur and falt, and falt-petre is extracted from it. It 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS, S. (from a, amp, Gr. both, and 
egbewor, arthrofis, Gr. joining, or articulation) in anato- 
my, a dubious, or ncutral articulation, or joining, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the diarthroſis from its having no conſpicuous 
motion; and from the ſy narthroſis from its not being wich- 
out ſenſble motion. | 

AMPHI'BIOUS, 2). (Gr. from augi, amphi, Gr. both, 

double, 


; 
* 
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« ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiablenc/s of the young 


„% man wears off.“ Guard. 
_A'MIABLY, adv. (from amiable and iy of lic. of lice, Sax. 
implying like or manner) in ſuch a manner as to gain love. 
AMIA'N1HUS, or AMIANTUS, S. (awarn®, amiantos, 


+ Gr. from «a Gr. negative, and pcru; maine, Gr. to pol- 


late) in natural hiſtory, a ſoſſil Rone, or mineral ſubſtance, 
of a whitiſh colour, and wodly texture, conſiſting of ſmall 
filaments, which refiſts, and is not conſumed by the moſt 


intenſe fire; it is found in India, Tartary, Siberia, Egypt, 


the iſle of Angleſey in Wales, Scotland; and other parts. 

antients wrought it into a kind of cloth, or bays, in 
which they wrapped the bodies of the dead that were de- 
ſigned to be burnt; they made- a paper of it likewiſe, 
which, when put into the fire, loſt all its former characters, 
and was fit to be wrote on afreſh. It is manufactured by 
putting three or four filaments on a diſtaff, and twiſting 
them with weol ; after the cloth is made it is put into the 
fire, which will conſume the woolklen threads, and leave 
only the amianthus remaining-  Thongh it is a vulgar opi- 
nion, that it looſes nothing of its weight by fire; yet in 
two experiments made with a piece of the cloth before the 
Royal Society, it loft above a drachm of its weight each 
time. And it is very remarkable, that when taken red hot 
from the fire, and laid on a piece of white paper, it will not 
bura it. 

A'MICABLE, adj. (of amicabilis, from amicus, Lat. a friend) 
applied to perions, endowed with all the qualities, kind- 
neſs, and ſocial benevolence, which can knit the tie of 
friendſhip ; applied to things, that which is endued with 
ſuch viftues, as promote the benefit, or of the poſ- 
ſeſſor. Enter each mild each amicable gueſt.” Por z. 
According to Johnſon, this 1s a relative term, and includes 
in its idea more than one perſon ;' as we ſay, they live ami- 
cably together ; but ſeldom fay, an amicable action, or an 
amicable man. Yet we may venture, with due deference, 
to ſay, that this diſtinction is more nice than ſolid, and that 
the latter expreſſions are, according to our definition, not at 
all improper. | 

AM/ICABLENESS, S. (from amicable and ne/s of nes, nefſe, 
or aue, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in the ab- 
ſtract) that quality which is exerted in performing acts of 
kindneſs, and in exerciſing the offices of friendſhip. 

A'MICABLY, adv. (from amicable and ) of lic, or lice, 

Sax. implying like, or manner) in ſuch a manner as is 
conſiftent with the warmeſt affection, undiſſembled con- 
cord, and hearty lave; friendly; in oppoſition to hatred, 
eumity, or diflike. Two lovely youths that amicably 
„% walkt.” PHILLIPS. | 

A*NIICE, S. (of amius, Lat. ami. Fr.) the firſt or under- 

moſt of the ſix garments worn by prieſts, and next to the 
albe. Morning fair—came forth with pilgrim ſteps in 


*« omice grey.“ Par. Reg. 


AD, or AMIDST, (trom a and mid, and Belg.) in 
the middle with reſpect to ſituation; applied to things 
ecen 


placed in a ſtraight line, between or 1n and ſome- 
times, in a more looſe ſenſe, within. Of the fruit of 
this fair tree, amid The garden.” Par. Loſt, Sur- 
rounded by, or within the circle made by a up of ob- 
jects. Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear.“ Sip- 
* EY. Within the compaſs; or amongſt. Though no 
- « real voice or ſcund, - Amid their radiant orbs be found.” 
Spe. No. 465. TE es 
A'MIENS, S. (Ambianum, or Ambicnum; anciently called 
Samerebriva, Samarcbrica, or Samarebriga, from Samara, 
the antient name of the Somme, — bri va, brica, or 
triga, of the Goth. bairgs, or Sax. burg, a city) the ca- 
pital of Picardy, and county of Amienois; its inhabitants 
were ſamous for the noble defence they made againſt Julius 
Cæſar, who made here a magazine for his army. It was 
enlarged by the Autonines, and was, by ſeveral emperors 
' konoured as a royal feat ; in 925 it ſuffered very much from 
the incurſions of the Alans, 3 and Normans, Was 
burnt, aſterwards rebuilt, fortiſied by r of Valois, 
improved by Lewis XI. and ſtrengthened by Hen. IV. or 
Le Grand, who retook it froom the Spaniards, It has been 
f:xnous for giving birth to ſeveral perſons of great note in 
the republic of letters, particularly James Sylvius, Voiture, 
du Frene, du Cange, and Rohault, an author, who is ver 
much indebted to Gur countryman Dr. Samuel Clarke, for 
his tranſlation and valuable notes. Amiens hes in lat. 49 
deg. 50 min. N. Long. 2 deg, 30 min. E. 
AMIE'STIES, S. cotton cloths, imported from the Eaſt 
Indies 


. A'MISS, adv. (from a and ms, Sax. Ifl. and Cimb. of 


4 
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miſa, Goth. which implies error, deſect, corruption, 0. 
dünmilitude, as mimt, 'Cimb, a bad expreſſion, from % 
and mele, Cimb. a word; mf-adedins, Goth. a Wrong ac. 
tion,, from mia, Goth. and dedins, Goth. an action; tr.1 
whence our word mi/-deed; miſtunſerme, Il, pity, of u 
and 4un/eme ; hence likewiſe the French mes wh) is non, 
contracted into me in words of this form, me-connoitre, we. 
diſante, me-content, &c.) 2 or wag 4s to any lay, 
divine, or moral. That u ich thou haſt ſworn to do 
1% amiſs. SHAKESP. K. John. If I have done aj im- 


pute it not.“ Cato. Improper, blameable, or incouſiſtent 


with the diQtates of reaſon. *© It might not be ami/; t 
% have ſome conſcience.” TiL.LoTson. Contrary to 4 
perſon's meaning; in an ill ſenſe. She ſighed withal, 
* they conſtru'd all ami.” Faigrax. To be found fault 
with, to be objected to. Your Kindred is not much 
% 22/3.” DryD. Inconſiſtent with the dignity, charac- 
ter, or attributes, when applied to God, or that which ought 
not to be. If any man ſpeak any thing amz/5 againſt the 
« God of Shadrach.” Dan. iii. 20. Improperly ; with. 
out the neceſſary preparations ; without attending to the 
conſequences ; without any reſpect to the nature of things. 
« Ye aſk and receive not, becauſe ye aſk 4/5.” Jam. iv. 3. 
Applied to health, it ſignifies a defect, as not well; out of 
order; indiſpoſed. I was ſomewhat ami/s yeſterday,” 
Uſed as a ſubſtantive, calamity ; miſchance, or fin. Each 


toy ſeems prologue to ſome great ami/s,” Hauler, 


This fignification is very unuſual, 


To AMI'T, v. a. (amitio, Lat.) to looſe. © Amitteth not 


its eſſence, but condition of fluidity.” ' Beown's Vulg. 
Err. Now obſolete. 


A/MITY, S. (amitie, Fr. from amicitia, Lat.) a ſtate, wherein 


there is the greateſt concord, harmony, or a mutual inter- 
courſe between two or more perſons. Applied to nations; 
peace, wherein ſtates are employed in promoting the good 
of each other, oppoſed to war. Great Britain was in league 
% and amity with the whole world.” Daviss. Applied 
to a ſingle nation, agreement, mutual love, concord, in op- 
poſition to civil commotions, or diſcord. ** Ties them in a 
* league of inviolable amity.” Hook RR. Applied to pri- 
vate perſons, a mutual affection for each other, friendſhip; 
oppoſed to hatred, or enmity. *©* You have a noble and a 
* true conceit of godlike amy lu bearing thus the ab- 
66 ſence of your ; Jury” SHAKESP, This word is very 
ſeldom uſed by modern writers. | 


A'MMI, S. (Apw, Gr.) in botany, Biſhop's-Weed, an um- 


belliferous plant, the great umbel of which conſiſts of many 
ſmaller ones, growing bike ſo many rayz. The flowers hate 
each five petals, ſhaped like a heart; and five flender ſtami- 


- nacrowned with roundiſh ſummits. The germen is in the 


center of the empalement, which afterwards becomes a 
ſmall, round, ſtriated fruit, compoſed of two feeds plain with- 
in, and convex without. It is ranged by Linnæus in the {@- 
cond ſection of his fifth claſs, called Pentaadria Digynia ; 
from the flowers having five ſtamina and two ſtyles : By 
Tournefort, in his ſeventh claſs, containing roſe-ſhaped 
flowers of many leaves growing in an umbel, and by Mr. 
Ray in the eleventh ſection of his eleventh clafs, containing 
umbelliferous plants, with ſhort ſtriated leaves. It is divid- 
ed into two ſpecies. 'The ſeed of this name, which enters 
into the Venice Treacle, comes from Candia, and is of an 
aromatic ſcent and taſte, reſembling thyme. It is eſteemed 
aperient, hyſteric, carminative, — ; 1s thought to reſi 
— and to be an excellent remedy againſt the bite of 
e 


rpents. 


A MMON, (Gr. from ., Ammes, Gr. ſand, or amncn, 


Egypt. a ram) one of the titles of upiter, among the 
Scythians; by mythologiſts imagined to be the hierogly- 
2 of the Sun, and that the horns which he is repre- 

nted with, are its beams : what corroborates their conjec- 
ture is, that Jupiter Ammon was uſually repreſented in the 
figure of a ram; not but it muſt be confeſſed, that on ſome 
medals he is figured in a human ſhape, with two ram's 
horns growing out of his head, near his ears. 


 AMMO'NIAC,' 8. (ammoniacum, Lat. ſo called from its 


growing near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia) a 
medicinal gum which diſtils in white drops from a ferula- 
ceous plant, on the ſandy plains of Lybia. The ſtem of 
the plant ſprings upright and pretty high, with ſinall 
leaves, which grow in cluſters, and reſemble a plume of 
feathers; its Fed is like that of the Galbanum. The 


beſt is white both within and without, free from chips, 
ſeeds or gravel, ſmelling like Caſtor, but of a diſagreeavle 
taſte. It is opening, attenuating, cleanſing, good to clear 
the lungs of viicid phlegm, of great ſervice in aſthmas, 

| ſhortneſs 
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ſhortneſs of breath, and in nervous, hyſteric, and hypo- 


chondriacal diforders ; and outwardly applied, ſuppurating, 
_ ripening, diſſolving, and of great efticacy for hard ſwellings, 

and ſcrophulous diſorders. 
SAL AMMO'NIAC, a volatile falt, of which there, are two 


forts, the natural and artificial, The nataral was found 


near the ſame place as the plant, and derives its name from 
the ſame ſource. It is ſuppoſed to be generated by the 
urine of camels, mixing with the common ſalt of the ſands, 
and, fermented by the intenſe heat of the ſun, forms this 
ſubſtance. M. Lemery ſays, that a ſalt of this kind has 

been taken from Mount Veſuvius, endued with all the 
properties of the former; ſuch as cooling water, formin 
an aqua regia, when mixed with nitre, &c. The artificia 
ſal ammomac is brought {from Egypt, and is made from 
the ſoot of tufts, or dung of animals fed with ſtraw, 

ſublimed in glaſs bottles ſhaped like bombs. According to 
Boerhaave, it preſerves all animal ſubſtances from putre- 
faction, its brine penetrates into the moſt minute parts, 


and it is a noble aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, ſtimulant, ' 


errhine, ſternutatory, diaphoretic, ſudoriſic, antiſeptic, and 

diaretic. This is imitated by our chemiſts by ſubliming it 

with ſalt of Tartar, and 1s of great uſe for ſmelling bottles. 

Yet it would not be at all improper to acquaint the ladies, 

who uſe it in this manner, that this habit, is, by the 

great Boerhaave, condemned, as highly pernicious. 

AMMONTYACAL, - agj. (from , ammoniac) that which has 
the properties of ammoniac, as above deſcribed. © Dif- 
« tillation deſtroys the ammoniacal quality of animal ſalts.“ 
ARBUTHN. 

AMMUNTTION, S. (from munitio, Lat. fortification 
of munio, Lat. to ſtrengthen by military ſtores, fortreſſes, 
and engines) ſuch arms, inſtruments, and ſtores, as are ne- 
neceſſary to carry on a war; military ſtores. *©* The colo- 

| «© nel ſaid to put in the ammunition he brought with him.“ 
DzrD. 

AMMUNT' TION-BREAD, 8. (from ammunition and bread) 


bread provided for an army or garriſon. 


A'MNESTY, S. (Anm, Jmneſtia, Gr. from « Gr. negative, 


and ach, mndomai, Gr. to remember) an act wherein a 
prince promiſes pardon to criminals for offences pail; an act 
of oblivion. 

A'MNION, or A'MNIOS, S. (from aue, amnes, Gr. a lamb, 
the whole being 2 for a part, z. e. the ſkin, by a figure of 
rhetoric, called ſynedoche) in anatomy, a white, traniparent, 
thin, ſoſt membrane, of an uneven ſurface on the outſide, 
but ſmopth on the infide immediately covering the fetus, 
ſupplied with veſſels from the umbelicals, containing a nu- 
tritious liquor, limpid, and like a thin gelly broth, which 
Harvey ſuppoſes to be the nouriſhment of the fœtus; but 
Monroe, has endeavoured to explode in the Edingburgh 
medicinal eſſays. It is outwardly cloathed with the allan- 
tois, already deſcribed ; and the chorion. 

A'MOMI, S. (Belg.) the Dutch name for Jamaica pepper. 

AMO'MUM, (Lat.) a medicinal fruit, which grows in bunches 
like grapes, and is brought from the Eaſt Indies by way 
o Holland, or Marſeilles. It grows upon a buſh or ſhrub, 
with oblong, narrow leaves of a pale green, and has bloſſoms 
like thoſe of the white violet. Its pods have no ſtalks, they 
include herrics or grains, inclining to purple, almoſt ſquare, 
ſeparated from each other by thin white membranes, taſte 
arp and biting, ſmell very ſtrong and aromatic, and are 
an ingredient in the. Venice treacle. Vet Scaliger, whoſe 
aſfectation of ſingularity, is as great in ſome inſtances, as 
his penetration in others, confidently aſſerts, that the amo- 
mum of the antients was a wood, which bears ſome reſemb- 
lance to a bunch cf grapes, and being particularly ufed iu 
embalming the dead ave ſe to the Egyptian term um- 
»y, affixed to bodies, 5 preſerved. The modern amemum, 
called æiaxibir, or ginger by Bauhine, has flowers collect- 
ed in a ſcaly ſpike, having each a doable ſpatha or ſheath. 
The flower is of one leaf, tubulous below, divided into nine 
ſegments at the brim, the middlemoſt being longer and 
broader than the reſt. From the tube of the flower riſe two 
{lender ſtamina, with thick, ſhort ſummits. Under the re- 
ceptacle of the flower is a round germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
liyle, as long as the tube of the flower, which becomes an 
oval ſeed veſſel opening ia three parts, containing ſeveral 
ſeeds. This genus is ranged by Linnæus, in his firſt claſs ; 
2 by Ray, in his twenty-third. It is divided into three 

pecies. 

AMO NG, or AMONGST, prep. (enmang, gemang, Sax. 
irom gemangan, Sax. or mengen, I cut. to mix, or mingle) 

reſent, or reſiding witb. Thou, Lord, art among them.“ 

rub. xiv. 14 Minglcd wich. Among /t ftrgwberries, 
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© ſow here and there ſome borage ſeed.” Bac. « Among 
«© my people are found wicked men,” Jer. v. 26. Some- 
times applied particularly, for a part or member of a ſociety, 
company, or nation. There were, among the old Roman 

ſtatutes, ſeveral of Venus.” - Appis. According to the 
idiom of the Hebrew language, it implies the ſuperlative 
degree, as, © Bleſſed art thou among women.” Luke, i 
28. 7.e. © Thou art the happieſt or moſt bleſſed of all the 
** women that ever lived.“ MacxnicnT's Harmony. 


A*'MORIST, S. (from amor, Lat. to love) one who is capti- 
vated with the charms of a female; one, who is in love; a 


lover. * Neceſlary to the amorift s joys and quiet.” BoyLs. © 


Now obſolete. 

AMOROYSO, S. (Ital.) a lover. 

A*'MOROUS, adj. (amoureux, Fr. amoreſo, Ital.) fond ; uſed 
with the particle of before the object. 80 amorous 
* 15 nature of whatſoever, ſhe produces.” Dx vp. 
Smitten with love at the fight of an amiable object.“ The 
% am'rous maſter own'd her potent eyes.” Prior. Figu- 
ratively, that which is the cauſe of love, or that which is 
uſed by lovers. Not made to court an am'reus looking 
ne 7 5. SHAKESP, Rich. III. With am rens airs my 
fancy entertain.” WaLLen. Shakeſpear has uſed it 
with the particle >», before the object. My brother is 
« amorous on Hero.” SHAK EST. Much-Adoe. 7.e. Has fixed 
© his affections, or doats on. But this has met with no au- 
thority to recommend it. 

A*'MOROUSLY, adv. (from amorout, and ly of lic, or lice, 
Sax, implying like, or manner) with great appearance of 
affection or love; in a fond or loving manner. Will 
«© amorouſly to thee ſwim.” Dox RRE. 

A"'MOROUSNESS, S. (from amorous and gt of nes, nac, 
A. Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in the abſtract) 
the quality of being eaſily ſuſceptible of love at the ſight of 
an amiable object; fondneſs. *<* I can perceive that Linda- 
% mour has wit, and amorou/ne/5 enongh.” Bo LE. 

AMO RT, adv. (amortir, Fr. or à la mort, Fr. at death's 
door) immerſed ſo deeply in the thought of ſome preſent ca- 
lamity, as to appear quite ſtupified, ſpiritleſe, and almoſt; 
the loweſt degree of depreſſion, abjectedneſs. How, 


„ fares” it, Kate? What! ſweeting, amore” SAR EST. 


Now out of uſe. 


AMORTIZA'TION, AMO'RTISEMENT, S. (amerti/oment, 


amortiſ/ſable, from amortir, Fr. to extinguiſh) in law, a 
transferring of lands to a corporation, &c. to remain in their 
policiion for ever; called an alienation of lands and tene- 
ments in mort- main. | 

To AMORTIZE, v. a. (amortir, Fr.) to alien or transfer 
lands, to any corporation, guild, or fraternity for ever. 

To AM'OVE, v. &@. (amoveo, Lat.) in law, to remove a per- 
ſon from his poſt, or ſtation, uſed with the particle from. 
To alter or change. Amoved from his ſober moods.” 
Fairy Q. This ſenſe is entirely dropped. 

To AMOU'NT, v. . (amonter, Fr.) applied to arithmetical 
proceſs, to make up, to come to, when all the ſeparate parts, 
or figures are added together. To compoſe, when united : 
uſed with the particle . How much this will amount 
to.” Burn. Theor. Figuratively, to ariſe, or flow from, 
as a conſequence, * The errors of old men amour? 
but zo this.” . Ba cox. 

AMOU'NT, S. (from amount, the verb) in arithmetic, the 
ſum produced by the addition of ſeveral numbers or quan- 
tities ; the product of ſeveral quantities added togther. Fi- 
guratively the conſequence, rcſult ; or value. Yely- 
ing vanities of liſe ; — Where are ye now, and what is 
« your amount? Thoms. Wint. 

AMOUR, S. (pronounced amor, like the French, from 
whence it is borrowed) a love intrigue ; including the fe» 
condary idea of ſomething vicious. No man is of fo ge- 
„ acral and diffufve a luſt, as to proſecute ameur; all the 
« world over.” SouTH. | 

AMPELTTES, or AMPELI'TIS, S. (terre ampelite, Fr. 
terra ampelitis, Lat. vine and earth, ſo called from its 
ſuppoſed reins in killing worms, which prejudice the 
vines) in natural hiſtory, a bituminous earth, as black as 
jet, found in a quarry at Alengon; of which there are two 
ſorts, one hard and the other ſoſt; it contains a great deal 
of ſulphur and falt, and falt-petre is extracted from it. It 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS, S. (from ag, amphi, Gr. both, and 
agg arthrofis, Gr. joining, or articulation) in anatc- 
my, a dubious, or neutral articulation, or joining, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the diarthroſis from its having no conſpicuous 
motion; and from the ſy narthroſis from its not being with- 
out ſenſible motion. 

AMPHI'BIOUS, adj. (Gr. from agg, amphi, Gr. both, 


double, 
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AMPHT'BIOUS, adj. (Gr. ofrm ang, amphi, Gr. both, 
double; or on both ſides, and g..., biet, Gr. life, as liv- 
Ing both kinds of life) that which. can live both upon the 
earth, and in the water, as if either element was natural to 

&« jt, Amphibious animals partake ſomewhat of the nature of 
« fiſnes. ArBUTH. - The beaver, frog, otter, tortoiſe, 
ſea calf, crocodile, &c. are of this ſpecies; and moſt of 
them have peculia? proviſons in their ſtructure to fit them 


for ſo various a ſtate of exiſtence ; particularly in the heart, 


lungs, foramen, 6vale, &c. | 

AMPIHIBLESTROYV DES, S. (Gr. from aun, am- 
kibleftron, Gr. a net, and ug, eidos, Gr. a form, or 
thane) in anatomy, a coat of the eye. See RETINA. 

AMPHIBO'/LOGY, S. (from «uÞnGa®-, amphibilos, Gr. and 
ND, ſpeech, or a word) in rhetoric, an abuſe of language, 
wherein words are ſo placed in a ſentence, that they will 
admit of a different ſenſe, according to the different man- 
ner of combining them, as in the following ſentence. . Noli 
regem occidere timere bonum eft. Which may either be render- 
ed, Do not fear to kill the king it is a good action; or 
« do not kill the king; for it is good to fear, or decline it.,, 
The firſ{ ſenſe is owing to joining the words nol; 7imere to- 
gether, i. e. do not fear; and. the ſecond to _ the 
words in the ſame order as they ſtand: the reſponſes or 
arſwers of the antient oracles were generally delivered in 
this manner, that whatever the event might be, it ſhould 
ſeem to have been predicted. The amphibology, by what 
has been ſaid, may be known to differ from the equivoca- 
tion, fince its ambiguouſaeſs confiſted in a fingle word 
having a different meaning, but this is from a diverſity of 
ſenſes owing to the different conſtructions of the words in a 
ſentence. | ; | 

AMPHIBOLOUS, S. (from au: amphi, Gr. about, or 
from one ſide to another, and Paw, Hallo, to caſt) toſſed 
between two parties from one to the other; - agitated by 
oppoſite or different parties. Never was there ſuch an 
« amp lens quarrel.” Howerr. Now out of uſe. 

AMPHIBRACHYS, S. (Gr. from api, amphi, Gr. on 
both fides, and gave, brachys, Gr. ſhort) the name of 
a foot in Latin and Greek poetry, conſiſting of three fylla- 
bles, the firſt and laſt of which are ſhort, and the middle 
long, as in amore, the & and e are ſhort, and me, the mid- 
dle ſyllable, 1s long. 

AMPHICTY'ONES, or AMPHTI'CTYONS, (from 4mphic- 
tyon, the name of one of the kings of Athens) the deputies 
and repreſentatives of the ſtates of Greece in a general aſ 
fembly, who were inveſted with power to enact laws, and 
decree whatever was thought requiſite to the well governing 
the ſtates. They derived their name from Amphic- 
tyon, the third king of Athens, and reſembled our houſe 
of commons. 

_ AMPHIDRO/MIA, S. (Gr. from ang, amphi, Gr. about, 
and Nene, dromos, Gr. a race) a teaſt celebrated, by the 
antients the fifth day after the birth of a child. _y 

AMPAHI'MACER, S. {Lat. from ang, amphi on each fide, na- 


ne%Gy Mares, Gr. long) a foot in Gr. or Latin poetry, conſiſt- 


of three ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which are long and 
the middle ſhort ; this is the converſe of the amphibrachys ; 
thus, in the word hu, the firit and laſt ſylables om and 
um are long, and ni ſhort. * 

AMPHIPOLES, S. (Gr. from ang, amphi, Gr. about, and 
=>, polis, Gr. a City) the chief magiſtrates of the city of 
Syracuſe, inſtituted by Timoleon after the expulſion of Dio- 
nyfius the tyrant, in the 10gth Olympiad. This form of 

overnment coutinued for 300 years. 

AMFHIPRO'STYLE, S. (Gr. from ang, amphi, Gr. about, 
or on ail ſides, aps, pro, Gr. before, and an, flule, Gr. 
a cclumn or pillar) in architecture, an ancient temple, 
w hich had Yet in front, and as many behind. 

AMPHISBA'A, 8. (Gr. a Prooam) A ſerpent, ſuppoſed 
to have two heads. Don John d'Ulloa, in his voyage to 
rere, givcs an account of one of this ſpecies in thoſe parts, 
whoſe exiitence was ſtrongly aſſerted by perſons of very 
great credit but he is fo 3 as to add, that he ne- 
ver met with an occular cvidence. Scorpion and aſp, and 
© auf hiſtæna dire.“ Par. Loft. f 

AMPHYSCII, 8. (from hg, armphiſtici, Gr. of aut, 
amphi, Gr. about, and cπι)a, Mia, Gr. a ſhadow) in geo- 

raphy the inhabitants of the torrid zone whoſe ſhadows, 

Fall north in one part of the year, and ſouth in the other 
according to the iun's place in the ecliptic. 

AMPHI/SMILA, 8. (Gr, from ai, am bi, Gr. on both 
ſides, and 07x, ul, Gr. a knife) a diſſecting kniſe, fo 
called from its having an edge on both ſides. 

AMPHITHE/ATRE, 8. (aug1biargor, amphitheatron, Gr. of 
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aus, amphi, Gr. about, and bizoas, theaomai, Gr. to ſee 

an antient building of An oval form, with ſeats riſing above 

each other in the inſide, for ſpeQators to ſee the combat; 

gladiators, wild beaſts, &c. They were of prodigious di- 

menſions, as may be gathered from that of Titus, which i; 

ſuppoſed to have contained 85, oo and that of Verona 
ſtill ſubſiſting, which, at a moderate computation, would 
hold 23,000 perſons. The amphitheatre of Curio, which 
has been lately deſcribed by a French 'academicien, was 
certainly a great curioſity, fince each of its halves turneq 
upon pivots, and could, on any occafion, be converted into 
two theatres, wherein different ſhows were exhibited at the 
ſame time. 

A'MPHORA, 8. (Lat. from au Di poge ug, amphiphoreus, Gr. 
whence auPogrv;, amphoreus, by ſyncope ; ſo called from its 
having two handles, and being fitted to be carried on either 
ſides) in antiquity, an earthen veſſel, which ferved as a li- 
quid meaſure among the Romans, and contained ſeven gal- 
lons and a pint Engliſh. Likewiſe a meaſure now made 
uſe of at Venice, containing fixteen quarts retail, and 
twelve wholeſale. | 

A'MPLE, © adj. (amplus, Lat.) applied to extent, wide, or 
ſpacious. ** On nature's ample lap.” Tucus. Applied to 
bulk, large, great, or big. And now and then an 
* ample tear trill'd down.” SHAK ES. Lear. Applied to 
permiſſion, or liberties granted; full; without reſtraint. 
Land where, and when you pleaſe with ample leave.” 
Dayp. Applied to gifts, large, liberal; oppoſed to par- 
ſimonious. The earl made ample promile.”. Cxantxn, 
Applied to writings, full, minute, containing all the circum- 
ſtances,. in oppoſition to an abridgment, or a ſuperficial and 

dieſective account. An ample narrative.” 

AM'PLENESS, S. (from ample and nefr, of nes, nest, ny/3, 
Sax. and NS, Goth. implying a quality, confidered in the 
abſtract) the quality which denotes a thing large, or exten- 
five, applied to body; copious, applied to writings ; ſuffi- 
cient, applied to power; numerous, applied to focicties, 
and capacious, applied to veſſels, largeneſs. Any thing 
in proportion either to the amplene/s of the body you re- 

e preſent, or of the places you bear.” Sour. 

To A'MPLIATE, S. (amplio, Lat.) to enlarge, extend, to 
make additions to. To add and ampliate.” Brown's 
Vulg. Err. 

A*MPLIATION, S. (from ampliatio, Lat. ampliation, Fr.) 
applied to rumours, increaſing their ſenſe by additional cir- 
cumſtances ; an exaggeration, or enlargement. Odious 
« matters admit not of an ampliation”  AvyLiree's Parcro. 
Enlargement, diffuſiveneſs, or dwelling long upon a ſubject. 
The obſcurity of the ſubject May deal excuſe for any 
« ampliations or repetitions.” Hor DbER&N. 

To AMPLIFICATE, v. a. (amplificio, Lat.) to enlarge, to 
dwell long upon a ſubject. 7 

AMPLIFICA”TION, S. (amplification, Fr. amplificatio, Lat.) 
enlargement, or increaſe of dimenſions, applied to body; 

but 3 ſpeaking, it is uſed ſor a figure of rhetoric, 

whic conſiſts in a heightening of a deſcription, commend- 
ation, definition, or x blame of a thing by ſuch an enu- 
meration of particulars, as muſt forcibly affect the paſſions, 

This is performed either by an enumeration of things, or 

words. The amplification by things conſiſts in a ſeries of 

definitions of the ſame things, of which kind is Ciceros de- 
ſcription ofhiſtory; in a multitude of concurrent circumſtances; 

a detail of cauſes and effects; an enumeration of conſequen- 

ces; compariſons ; ſimilitudes; examples; contraſt of epi- 

thets, and rational inference. Amplification by words, con- 
fiſts in uſing metaphors, hyperboles, ſynonimous, ſplendid 
and magnificent terms; circumlocutions, repetitions and 
gradations. To illuſtrate what has been aid, take the fol- 
lowing example of an amplification. It is pleaſant and 

** virtuous to be good, becauſe that is to excell many others; 

it is pleaſant to grow better, becauſe that js to excell our- 

ſelves ; nay, it is pleaſant, even to mortity and ſubdue our 
luſts, becauſe that is victory; it is pleaſant to command 
our appetites and paſſions, and -reſtrain them within the 

„ bounds of reaſon and religion, becavſe that is empire.” 
In alluſion to this uſe of the term, it ſignifies a very minute, 
and circumſtantial account, in oppoſition to a ſummary rela- 
tion. I ſhall ſummarily, without any amp/f-ation at all, 
*« ſhow,” &c. Davies, Heightening, or exaggerating 
circumſtances, © With amplifications above their nature.” 
Ne ing 9 oy al {ator rn expreſſion. Is the 
poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch i cal ions.“ 
WY Gai: | g ſuc ee amplifications. 

AMPLIFIER, S. (from amplify and er, implying an agent, 
from the Sax, war, or Goth, weir, a man) one who en- 


large; 


AMU 


- larges, heightens, or repreſents a thing, in ſuch a manner as 
to —— vigorous impreſſion — 5 the mind. Do- 
1 rjilas could need no — mouth.“ Stoxx. 

To A'MPLIFY, v. a. (amplifier, Fr. from amplus, Lat. large 
or ample, and fo, Lat. to be made) to increaſe the dimen- 
fions, or number of parts ; applied to matter or body. © A 
% way to amplify any thing, is to break it.” Ba. To in- 
creaſe or heighten, applied to quality. Ampliſꝭ the found.” | 


ANA 


great names, if thoſe of Boyle, Zwelfer, Bellini, Wainwright 
and Keil, &c. may be reckoned ſuch. The former of theſe 
8 aſſerts the efficacy of ſuch a remedy, in curing 

im of a bleeding at the noſe, and Zwelfer gives an inſtance 
of Helmonts troches of toads, worn as amulets, having pre- 
ſerved the an phyfician to the ſtates of Moravia and his 
domeſtics from the plague; and Belini, not to mention the 
other two, has 98 the poſſibility of their efficacy 


Bac. Nat. Hiſt, To extend, or enlarge, applied to power 
or dominion. *© A deſire of amplifying their power.” To 
render compleat, or increaſe, by additions, . applied to wri- 
tings, © My health is inſufficient to increaſe and amplify theſe 
- © remarks.” WaTTs, Uſed neuterly, with the particle 
on, it ſignifies to expatiate, to treat fully, to enlarge upon, 
When you affect to amplify on the former branches of a 
«_ diſcourſe.” To repreſent in a pompous, herghtened, 
and hyperbolical manner. Homer amplifies, not invents,” 
Porz. This ſentence ſounds very harſh, and might have 
been ſoftened by adding does before the word invent, and in- 
ſerting the adverſative particle but, as, Homer amplifies, 
% hut toes not invent.” \ by 
A'MPLITUDE, S. (amplitude, Fr. amplitude, Lat.) compaſs 
or extent. Wichin the amplitude of heaven and earth.“ 
GLany, Scepſis. Greatneſs, or largeneſs. To enlarge 
'« their minds to the--amplirrde of the world.” Bacos. 
Capacity, indued with powers ſufficient. © Amplitude of 
, mind to greateſt deeds.” Par, Reg. Copiouſneſs; abun- 
dance. Always n amplitude of your mat- 
4 ter, and the fullneſs of your diſcourſe to your great defign,” 
Warr's Log. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, is an arch of the 
horizon, intereepted between the eaſt and weſt part thereof, 
and the center of the ſun, ſtar, or planet at its riſing or ſet- 
ting; at the riſing it is called ortive, and at the ſetting oc- 


Ve. 

A'MPTHILL, S. (of amp? and Bill, from its ſituation) a 
confiderable market town in Bedfordſhire, fituated between 
two hills. Here is a noble ſeat built by John Cornwale, 

baron of Fanhop, out of the French ſpoils, in the reign of 
Henry VL but afterw ard being confiſcated to the crown, 
was famous for the retirement of queen Catherine, du ing 
the proceſs of her divorce. In a pleaſant park near this 
place, is a ſeat belonging to the earl of Aileſbury, built by 
the counteſs of Pembroke, from a model in Sir Philip Sid- 
. ney's Arcadia.  Ampthill has fairs for cattle on the 4th of 
May, and the 11th of Dectmber, and is forty-three miles 
north of London. 5 ; | 
To A'MPUTATE, v. a. (amputo, Lat.) in ſurgery, to cut 
off a limb. Their ſurgeons were too active in amputating 
«. thoſe fractured members.” WIS EM. 

AMPUTA'TION, 8, (amputatio, Lat.) in ſurgery, the cut- 
ting off a limb, or other part of the body. The method of 
preparing the patient, and the whole proceſs of this opera- 
tion, is minutely deſcribed by Mr, Sharp, a gentleman, 
whoſe fame is not circumſcribed within the narrow limits of 
this iſland, but diffuſed all over the continent. In a ſe- 
condary ſenſe, this word is applied to cutting off/ branches, 


or ſhoots we ; and ſtriking out unneceſſary and ſu- 


per fluous paſſages in ps 
AMSTERDAM. S. (Amfteledamum, Lat. from Amſtel, the 
name of a river, and dam, Belg. a dyke) the capital of the 
United Provinces, ſituated in North Holland, one of the 
moſt beautiful and richeſt cities in Europe for its ſize ; its 
foundation is laid upon large piles, driven into the moraſs 
over which it ſtands, the Stadt-houſe alone being ſupported 
by 13,000 of them; it was owing to this circumſtance that 
coaches were rmarty to be ſeen here; but experience 
having taught them that their apprehenſions were groundleſs, 
there areas many to be ſeen here as in any other 51 of the 
Netherlands. 10 is about one third as populous as London 
or Paris, has about 26,500 houſes within its walls, and 
240,000 inhabitants, excluding thoſe in the ſuburbs. It 
poſſeſſes half the Eaſt India trade, carries on an immenſe 
commerce with Spain, the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, the Levant, 
Italy, Portugal, engroſſes almoſt all the Dutch trade to Nor- 
way, and countries ſituated on the Baltic; carries on a great 
correſpondence by way of remittances to London, and 1s 
——_ in Lat. 52 deg. 20 min. N. Long. 4 deg. 30 
min. E. f 
A'MULET, 8. (amulettc Fr. amuletum, Lat. from amolio, 
to remove or drive away. Skinner derives it from 
Amma, Gr. in the ſame ſenſe) a medicine hung round the 
neck, or. about the body, in order to prevent, or cure any 
diſorder, This practice is very much controvetted, and 
while ſneercd .at by, ſome as 1dolatrous, inſignificant, and 


1 


impious, is, on the other hand, patronized by ſeveral very 


in his laſt propoſitions. But, we would not be thought here- 
by to patronize the extravagancies, to which this practice is 
carried by ſome, or to revive the touching or wearing a 
piece of gold about the neck, for the cure of the ſcrophula 
or king's evil. 

AMU*RCA, 8. (Lat. lees) in pharmacy, a medicine made of 
the dregs of preſſed olives, boiled in a copper veſſel, to the 
conſiſtency of honey ; and is, according to Lemery, emol- 
lient, lenitive and reſolutive, proper to eaſe pains of the 
head, and, outwardly applied to ſtop fluxions. 

AMURCO'STTY, S. (from amurca) in medicine, the foul- 
* ariſing from the lees or dregs of any fluid. Seldom 
uſed. 

To AMU'SE, v. a. (amiſer, Fr. muyſen, Belg.) to employ a 
3 thoughis on ſome object that may engage them 

m wandering to any other, including the idea of ſome- 
thing trifling. He amy/ed his followers with idle pro- 
% miſes.“ Jo entertain with ſomething agreeable, which 
has not force enough to divert; and wants importance to 
pleaſe. I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much 
«© in love, to amm himſelf with trifles.” Wars. 

AMU*SEMENT, S. (from amuy/e) an employment, in order 
to avoid the tediouſneſs of inaction. His amuſement was 
“ to give poiſon to dogs and cats.” Pore. Any thing 
which engages the mind, or is the object of the ſenſes ; an 
entertainment. No unpleaſant amu/ement to look on with 
« ſafety.” SwtFT. 

AMU'SER, S. (from amuſe and er, implying an agent, of 
of aber, Sax. or wair, Goth.) one who deludes ; or engages 
the attention of another, by ſpecious, or falſe promiſes. 

AMU'SIVE, adj. (from amu/e) that which engages the at- 
tention to ſomerhing trifling, ſpecious, and deluſive. Th' 
„ amufive arch before him flies.” Tromz0x. 

A*MY, S. (ami, Fr. from amicus, Lat. a friend) in law, ſtiled 
likewiſe prochein-amy, the neareſt friend, the neareſt relation 
to an infant or orphan, and on that account to be entruſted 
for him. Alien Amy, is a foreigner, reſident in the king- 

dom, and the ſubje& of ſome prince or power abroad, in 
friendſhip with us. 

AN, article, (ane, Sax.” ain, Goth. een, Belg. ain, Teut. , en, 
Gr.) an indefinite article put before nouns of the ſingular 
number, which begin with a vowel or an , when not 
founded or aſpirated, as an eye, an hour; but if aſpirated, 
the 5 then is looked on as having the power of another 
conſonant, and @ is uſed, as @ hand, @ hare. Applied 
to number, it ſignifies one, in a looſe and undetermined 
ſenſe. “ There will be many an hour.” Locks. Applied 
to a ſingle thing, as repreſenting the ſpecies, it ſignifies any, 

or ſome, ©* As elephant might ſwim in this water.“ 4» 
% honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God.“ Port, When 
prefixed before a verb, it implies a particular tate, circum- 
ſtance, or condition. He was afterward an hungred.” 
Matt. iv. 2. Sometimes uſed as a contraction of and if ; 
S ! « An they will take it.” Shaxese. Lear. 
Coming before 27, is uſed inſtead of and. 4 F he live 
to be a man.” Syaresye. Merch. of Ven. Sometimes 
it implies like, and is then uſed inſtead of as if. ** Roars 
a it were any nightingale.” Guard. Nu. 121. | 

ANA, adv, (b, Gr.) a word uſed in phyſical preſcriptions, 
to ſignify that the ingredients which immediately precede, 
are to be in equal quantities. See the article &. It is like- 
wiſe joined in compoſition with the names of ſome great 
writers, as Scaliger-ana, Peronia-na, Thuani-ana, &c. and 
implies that they are looſe thoughts, or hints of thoſe great 
men, which have been collected by their friends. 

ANABA'PTISTS, S. (from a ana, Gr. again, and 

«xl, baptizo, Gr. to baptize, from their baptizing thoſe 
a ſecond time, who had received that ſacrament in their in- 
fancy) a religious ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet is, that 

rſons are not to be baptized before they come to years of 

iſcretion, and are able to give an account of the principles 
of their profeſhon. The firſt founders of this ſect were ori- 
ginally Wi; les of Martin Luther, whoſe names were Ni- 
cholas Storch, Mark Stubner, and Thomas Munzer ; they 
firſt broached their principles in 1521. The characters of 
the three, given 1 Bayle, are as follows : Each of theſe 
principles exerted himſelf according to his peculiar talent: 


© £ Storch 


A'N-A 


Storch, being a perſon of no learning boaſted of infpira- 
tions; Stubner, who had both learning and parts, ſtruck 
into ſubtile explications of ſcripture; and Munzer, 
who was a man of a ſanguine conſtitution, and undaunted 
courage, gave a full ſcope to his paſſions. Munzer, carry- 
ing his zeal. ſo high as to exhort the people to oppoſe t 
magiſtrates, and Bree ſovereign's to lay down their autho - 
rity, was apprehended and beheaded in 1525. In Moravia, 
the ſe& made ſuch a progreſs, that John of Leyden, one 
of their leaders, was attended by no leſs than 40,000, 
committed ſeveral outrages ſeized on Munſter, and ſuf- 
tained a ſiege there in 1586, when, the town being carried, 
he was taken and beheaded. The firſt time they landed in 
England, was in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, anno 1560, 
who iſſued out a proclamation, ordering them to depart the 
kingdom immediately. They afterwards divided into ſe- 
veral ſes, moſt of which are now extinct. They who 
as preſent ſubũſts in theſe kingdoms, are free from the 
rob errors of their firſt founders, reckoned a quiet, well- 


chaved, and innocent ſociety, have ſome men of learning 


among their teachers; and are fingular in nothing but their 
practice of baptifing. 7 
ANABA'SIS, S. (arafaci, anchafis, Gr. from arxabanu, 
anabaino, Gr. to aſcend) in phyſic, the augmentation, 
or ſtate of a diſeaſe, fever, or fit in its growth. g 
ANABIBA'ZON, 8. (Arab.) in aſtronomy, the node of the 
mcon, where ſhe paſſes the ecliptic from N. to 8. called the 
Dragon's Tail. | E 
ANABROCHI$SMGOGS, S. (from azz, aza, Gr. about, and 
Beox®-, brechos, Gr. a nooſe) in ſurgery, an —_ per- 
formed vpon the hair of the eyelids, when offenſive to the 
eye, by gathering the entangled hairs into a ſort of a nooſe 
with a needle threaded with double thread, paſſed through 
the external part of the eyelid next the hair. ; 
ANACAMPTIC, ag. (from axzxapemru, anakampto, Gr. to 
ſend back) that which ĩs returned; beat back again; reflected. 
In the plural, azacamptics, is a term applied to that part of 
philoſophy, which treats of the reflection of the rays of light, 
called likewiſe, CaToPTRICS. > * 
ANACATHA'RTIC, adj. (from aw, ano, Gr. upwards, 
and xzaf af, tathairo, Gr. to cleanſe or purge) in medi- 
cine, that which purges upwards, as a vomit, 
ANACEPHALZE ISIS. 8. (arzxrfakammwcyy anakephalgicfs, 
Gr. from aa, an, Gr. again, and zifaduuy tedbalo, 
to ſum up, mention the heads of a diſcourſe) in rhetoric, 
a ſummary of the heads of a diſcourſe ; a recapitulation. 
ANA'CHORET, cox ANA'CHORITE, S.. ( ſometimes 
falſly written Axcaoritz, from auxcoenine, mnachoretes, 
Gr. of aray www, arachoreo, to retire) a monk, who retires, 
with the permiſſion of his ſuperior, to ſome deſert and un- 
frequented place, in order to live a life of greater auſterity 
and ſolitude. We read of this ſpecies of religious, under 
the name cf hermits, ſeveral of which may now be met 
with in the eaſt, who chooſe the dens and caves of rocks 
for their manſions, uſe the hard ground for their beds, eat 
the ſpontaneous productions of the earth for food, and 
make uſc of the ſti eams of ſome river for their drink. But 
fay ye, who thus cut yourſelves off from human ſociety, does 
humanity conſtitute the very eſſence of our nature, are not 
the focial affeftions implanted in our breaſts to teach us to 
mix with, not to ſhun, the company of our fellow creatures; 
is not virtue propagated more by examples than diſcourſe ; 
is it not better illuſtrated by reſiſting, than avoiding, dan- 
gers; and did the founder of your religion leave the ſkies 
to duell among men, to countenance you in your inconſi- 
derate reſolution of quitting the ſociety of rational creatures, 
to dwell among brutes ? 
A'NACHRONDM, S. (am, ana, Gr. and x, chrones, 
time) in chronology, the miſplacing an action with reſpect 
to the time in which it was performed; a miſtake in com- 
puting the time when an event happened; it very often im- 
plies that the date of an event 1s too early. © This leads 
„% me to the deſcnce of the famous anachroni/m, in making 
En as zud Dido cotemporanes.” Da vd, 
ANA CREON, S. (Gr. fom azz and xgw, Gr. to reign) 


2 Greek poct, born at Teios, a town of Ionia, who flou- / 


riſued when Polycrates reigned at Samos, and Hypparchus 
at Athens, As a writer he was a perſon of an elegant taſte, 
* his pore have a gaicty that charms, and an eafineſs which 
cal away our proife ; though his ſubjects are trifling, the 
would extort a {tile from the ſullen cheek of auſterity, al 
make the eye of gatety ſparkle with joy, His writings ſeem 
to be a true copy of his own ſentiments, and the praiſes he 
l-viſhes on drinking, are only a key to his true character; 
At Athens his flatue was creed in the attitude of a Crunk- 


A'NAGRAM, S. (of ava, Gr. and vage, 
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en man. He is ſaid to have received a conſiderable ſum of 
money as à preſent from P tes, but ſent it him back 
again, becauſe he could not ſſeep for ſeveral nights while it 
was in his houſe: his death is very remarka ſuppoſed 
to have been owing to a grape ſtone, which - ſtuck in 
his throat, and choaked him in the”85th year of his age. 
Thus we may find it is not in the of riches to confer 
happineſs of themſelves, and that human hfe may be com 
pared to a weight hung by a ſpiders thread, with reſpe& to 
its precariouſneſs. 99A, O08 | 

ANACREO'NTIC, ad}. (from anacreon) that which is writ- 
ten in the taſte of Anacreon, ies STS 

ANADIPLOY'SIS, S. (Gr. auihmrnuworys anni, Gr. of 
ena, ana, Gr. again, and Naw, diplos, Gr. to double) 
in rhetoric, a figure, wherein the word, which ends one ſen- 
tence or verſe, begins another,' as in the following ſentence. 
If children then heirs, heirs of God.“ Rom. viii. 17. In 
phyſic, a reduplication, or doubling of a ſit in a ſemitertian 
ague; or a renewal of the cold fit, before the preceding is 
entirely ended. , 

ANAGO'GICAL, a/. (from aw, ans, s, Gr. and 

, Ago, Gr. to ead) apphed to ſcripture, thoſe parts 
which relate to eternity, or the life to come; and 
tranſport the ſoul above all the allurements of this vain, 
tranſitory ſtate. | | 

amma, Gr. 

a letter, or writing, from yeapw, graphe, Gr. to write) 
The tranſpoſing of the letters of a name ſo as to compoſe 
ſome new word or ſentence from them; this in the days of 
Monkiſh ignorance was a ſpecies of wit very much in vogue, 
but expired together with rebuſes, acroſties, and other tri- 
flings of narrow minds, on the revival of learning. Dry- 
den's opinion of this branch of compoſition appears from 
the following lines. | 

Thy genius calls thee, not to purchaſe fame, 

In keen jambick, but mild anagram.” 

ANAGRA'MMATISM, S. (from | anagrarn) the act of 
tranſpoſing letters ſo as to form an anagram. The 
* only quinteſſence that hitherto the alehymy of wit could 
draw out of names, is anagrammatiſn. Ciunyew. - 

ANAGRA'MMATIST, S. (from anagram) one who makes 
anagrams. N 

ANALE CTA, S. (Gr. plural, from avs, a, Gr: and xv, 
lego, Gr. to collect) a collection of mall and detached pieces; 
a miſtellany. "EY —_ <\ 

ANALE'MMA, S. (Gr. al, from mA ee, ana- 
lambano, Gr. to reſume) an orthographic projection of 
the ſphere on the plain of the meridian; by ſtrait lines and 
elleipſes ; wherein the eye is fn to be at an infinite 
diſtance, and in the E. or W. points of the horizon. Like-- 
wiſe a mathematical inſtrument, with the ſphere — — 

on it, and a moveable horizon and index, by which ſeveral 

problems relating to the ſphere may be ſolved without the 
trouble of a calculation. 2 

ANALE'PTIC, adj. (ae, analeptilos, Gr. from 
1 analambano, Gr. to reſtore) in phy ſic, medi- 
cines proper to reſtore the body when emaciated either by 
the long continuance of diſorder, or want of food. Ana- 
« ſeptic medicines cheriſh the nerves.” Qvincy. 

ANALO'GICAL, (from analogy) ted to words, a term, 
"which ſignifies any particular idea is attributed to ſeveral 
others, not by way of reſemblance, but on account of ſome 
evident reference to the original idea, © Thus a found or 
healthy pulſe, a ſound digeſtion, ſound fleep, are analo- 
* ical words, becauſe they have reference to a ſound and 
« healthy conſtitution.” Warrs. That which has a re- 
ſemblance in ſome reſpects, though different in others. 
«© Placed the minerals between the inanimate and vegetable 
oy province, participating ſomething analogical to either.“ 

ALES, 

ANALO'GICALLY, adv. (from analvgical and &y of be, 
or lice, Sax. implying like, or manner) in a manner wherein 
there is Bate reſemblance to the thing d, though — 

may not hold good with reſpect to all its properties ; de 

by Johnfon, in an * . manner, i analogons man- 

ner. Running through the whole ſyſtem of creatures, 
A  analogically, aud congraous to their relative natures.” 
CHEYNE. 3 

ANALO'GICALNESS, S. (from a'alogical and 107, of nes, 
meſſe, nyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality abſtract- 
ly conſidered) the reſemblance which one thing bears to 

| . ſo as to ground an analogy or ſimilitude between 

them. 1 


ANNA LOGISM, S. (n,, analogi/mos, of ava, ana, 


Gr. and % , Ogos, Gr. reaſon) in logic, an argument 
| t drawn 


0 


ANA 


' drawn from the cauſe to the effect and importing an unan- 


ſwerable neceſſity. 


To ANA'LOGIZE, v. ee hwy inane. 


logy 3 to form a reſemblance, or run a paralle] between 
things which differ; to interpret a thing as if it had 
a reference or reſemblance to ſomething elſe. They re- 
« preſent the object of the defire, which is analogized by 
« attraction and gravitation.” CHRENTNE. 

ANA'LOGOUS, adj. (from analogy) that which bears a re- 
ſemblance to a thing in ſome particulars, but not in all. 
% There is. ſomething analogous in the exerciſe of the mind 
« fo that of the body.” L'EST RANGE. Uſed with the par- 

ticle G before the thing compared. | 


ANA'LOGY,/S. (from aravoyia, analogia, Gr.) a reſemblance 


which one thing bears to another, in ſome of its properties or 
qualities, though not in all; when we ſpeak of the divine 
Being, we are obliged to have recourſe to this method of 


refling ourſelves, becauſe divine matters ate not the ob- 


jects of our ſenſes, and cannot be conceived any other ways 


than by their fimilitude, proportion, or connection with ſen- 


able things; thus, as the paſſions, affections, intelle& and 
will are the 1 of our actions, we attribute them to 
God; and though they could neither of them exiſt in him, in 
the fame manner as they are conceived by us, we aſcribe them 
to him, as belonging to him, in a manner ſomewhat reſemb- 
"ling, and, at the ſame time, greatly different to what they 
are in us. So that analogy means, a reſemblance in kind or 
- ſort, but a difference with reſpect to manner; a likeneſs be- 
tween things, with reſpect to ſome of their qualities, but a 
difference in others. © Although not in all things, every 
where the ſame, yet for the moſt part retaining the fame 
„ analogy.” 'Hooxtr. Uſed with the particles , ait, 
between or betwixt, before the thing compared. By 
« analogy with all other liquors.” BuzxeT's Theory. If 
the body politic have no analogy to the natural.” Der. 
« There was ſome analogy betwixt the cuſtoms.” Dryvp. 
In grammar, it implies the agreement which ſeveral words 
have to each other, with reſpect to their mode, or meaning, 
though they differ in others, ſuch as time and circumſtance. 
% As the words grieve and grieved; which agre2 together 
- with reſpect to the uneaſy ſenſation cauſed by tome * ; 
but differ with reſpect to time, as grieve implies the preſent 
time, and grieve a time paſt, or clapſed. In mathematics, 
it implies areſembance of ratio t: See PROPORTION, | 
ANALY'®'SB, 8. (hege, Gr. from am, ana, Gr. and uo, 
luo, to diſſolve, or break in pieces) in its primary ſenſe, a 
ration, ſolution, of a compound body into the parts of 
Which it conſiſts. The ana of the dew of any place.” 
An zurn, In philoſophy, the conſidering the different 
parts of a thing ſeparately, and drawing concluſions from 
the experiments made on them in that ſtate. Aualhſſs con- 
- * fiſts in making experiments and cbſervations.“ Newr. 
—— The refolving of a thing into its conſtituent parts, as 
of a ſentence into fingle words; of words into ſyllables ; of 
ſyllables into letters; of a tune into its ſingle notes; of an 
argument into its ſeveral propoſitions, and of a book into 
the ſeveral-heads, or topics, of which it treats. © We can- 
not know any thing of nature but by an analy; of its 
true initial cauſes.” Granv. In mathematics, it 
implies the diſcovering of the truth or falſnood of a propoſi- 
tion by ſuppoſing it true, and examining its conſequences, 
till we arrive to ſome evident truths, or impoſſibility, the ne- 
ceſlary conſequence of the firſt . Ts and conclude 
from thence the truth or impo moo of that propoſition, 
which may afterwards be demonſtrated by reſuming the rea- 
ſons, whereby it was diſcovered. Something like this, was 
the method uſed by Socrates, in confuting his adverſaries by 
queſtions or objections, raiſed on their own principles and 


conceſhons. - Analyst in chemiſtry, is the reſolution of any |. 


ſubſtance into its firſt principles, with an intention to diſco- 
ver, what it conſiſts of” Theſe principles have given grounds 
for great altercation, which *. reader may And managed 
wick accuracy and preciſion, by Mr. Boyle, in his ſceptical 
Chymiſt, and by Dr. Shaw, a man univerſally applauded for 
his knowledge of every branch of the medical art. In the 
plural number, it ſignifies algebra ; and applied to logic, 
the method made uſe of in the inveſtigation of complex 


wfths. | 

ANALY'TICAL, adj. (from analy/7;) that which pretends to 
reſolve things into theie firſt ere. th The inaccurate- 
Da of the analytical experiments fo called.” Boy. 
That which conſiders and ſeparates a thing into all the 6 
of which it is compounded. Giving a particular yas! be 
of lticat account of the univerſal fabrick,” Graxvizis's 


o 


| —_ k | 
 ANALY'TICALLY, adv. (from analytical and ly of lie, or 


ANA 


lice, Sax, implying like, or manner) in ſuch · a manner as to 
ſeparate a thing into the parts of which it is compoſed to 
reſolve a ſubſtance in its firſt principles. 
ANALY'TIC, adj. e ee Gr.) the reſolving 


a thing in its primary, elemental or conſtituent parts; 
the reducing a book. into the ſeveral topics which it treats of; 
the arguing on the principles or conceſſions of an opponent, 
till he is reduced to a dilemma. * He was. in logic a great 
** critic, —Profoundly kill'd in analztick,” Hunink. “ The 
* analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it, 
sand leads us to the knowledge of it by reſolving it into its 
f firſt principles or parts, and is therefore called reſolution. 
War rs. | | | 
To ANALY'ZE, v. 4. (arazuw, analuo, Gr.) in chemiſtry, 
to reſolve a compound into its firſt principles. To ana- 
He them, and take aſunder their heterogeneous parts.“ 
BoyLe. To inveſtigate, or trace a thing into its prin- 
ciples, or motives. To azalyze the immorality of any ac- 
tion in its laſt principles.” Nox ks. To reſolve a pro- 
poſition into its object, ſubject, predicate, argument, &c. 
This laſt is what is meant in the logical ſchools, when 
7 they talk of analyzing a text of ſcripture.” WarTT's 
ogic. | 
ANALYZER, 8. (from analyze and er, implying an agent, 
from wer, Sax. or watir, Goth. a man) that which can re- 
duce a thing into its firſt principles. Whether the fire be 
* a true and univerſal aanalyzer of mixt bodies.“ Bor. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS, S. (from ax, ana, Gr. and Haggis, 
morpbe/is, a configuration, of marþhe, Gr. a ſhape) 
in perſpective, the deſcribing a figure, which in one pant 
of view, ſhall appear to the detormed, and monſtrouſly 
miſhapen, but in another regular, and in due proportion; or 
a delineation of an object which ſhall appear monſtrous to 
the naked eye, but when viewed in a cylindrical mirrour, 
ſhall appear regular and harmonious; there are ſeveral pieces 
of this kind in the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. 
ANA'/NAS, S. in botany, the pine-apple, ſo called from its 
reſemblance to the cones of pines. All authors who ſpeak 
of it, call it the king of fruits; it grows on a ſtem a foot 
high, ſurrounded with fifteen or ſixteen leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the aloe plant. As for the fruit ufelf, nothing can 
be more magnificent, than the colours with which it is em- 
belliſhed. Its ſcales are green, bordered with a carnation 
colour; its ground is yellow, and from each ſcale ariſes a 
purple flower, which falls off as the fruit ripens, and on the 
top is-a crown. The pulp of the fruit is agreeable to the 
fight, and of fo exquiſite, a taſte, that, in order to conceive 
any idea of it, we muſt blend in our imagination, that of the 
each, the ſtrawberry, muſcadine grape, aud rennet apple. 
ts lower confiſts of three oval petals, produced from the 
ſcales of the fruit, as mentioned above; with ſtamina ſhaped 
like an awl, ſtanding within the flower, and crowned with 
ſummits, in the ſhape of a ſpear. Ihe germen 15 below the 
flower, ſupporting. a ſtyle, crowned with a trifid or tripple 
ſtigma, and becomes a cell, including ſeveral angular ſecds. 
Linnæus has erroneouſly claſſed it with the bromelia of F. 
Plumier. It is divided into fix different ſorts; and is pro- 
pagated either from ſhoots, or by planting the crowns, after 
they have dried ſome days in the hot-houſe. Mr. Le Ccur 
was the firſt perſon chat cultivated them in Europe, and corn- 
municated his method to the gardeners in this iſland, though, 
as Mr. Miller ſays, they have now made great improvement; 
and gone far beyond him. | 
ANA'FHORA, S.(Gr. a, a repetition) a figure in rhe- 
toric, wherein ſeveral ſentences begin with the tame word : 
of which the following Pfalm affords a beautiful and noble 
example. The woice of the Lord is powerful ; the voice 
„ of the Lord is full of majeſty; the woice of the Lord 
© breaketh the Cedars of Lebanon; the woice of the Lord 
«« divideth the flames of fire; the voice of the Lord ſhaketh 
the wilderne(s,” &c. Pal. xxix. 3. N 
ANAPLERO TIC, S. (a- ̃ , anaplerio, Gr. to fill up) 
— r that which incarns, or fills up any wound with 
AN “ARCH, S. (from a Gr. negative, and apes, ar, Gr. a 
ruler) one who is the author, or promoter of confuſion, or ſe- 
dition; a rebel. Him thus the anarch old.” Par. Lok. 
ANA'RCHICAL; adj. (from anarchy) mat which is not ſub- 
je& to rule, laws, or government; rebgllious ; or ſeditious. 
In this anarchica/ and rebellious ſate-.of human nature.” 
. Cuzyns. | 
A'NARCHY, S. (aragyia, Gr. anarchia) a ſtate wherein there 
is not; or no one will acknowledge, a ſupreme magiſtrate; a 
ſtate wherein people are without the ento nt of. laws, 
and will not ſubmit to them; rebellion ; ſedinon; mg con- 
; | - ..__ fufion, 


- — — * * 
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* fuſion, "Arbitrary power is but the firſt natural fiep from 


life.” Swirr. 


 *xnarchy, or a 1: 


ANASA'RCHE, S. (from a ann, Gr. and ag, /arx, fleſh) 


in phyſic, a kind of univerſal dropſy wherein the ſkin a 

bloated, and Cn to the impreſſion like dough. At 

the beginning, the legs ſwell, eſpecially towards night, when 

_ pit remarkably ; the urine is pale, the appetite decays, 

at laft the ſwelling riſes higher, and appears in the 

thighs, belly, breaſt and arms. © When the lymph ſtag- 

« nates, or is extravaſated- under the ſkin, it is called an 
% anaſarca.” ARBUTHN. ” 

ANASA'RCOUS, adj. (from ana/arca) that which has the 
properties of an anaſarca. A gentlewoman laboured of 
de an aſcites, with an ana/arcous ſweling.” WIsE NM. 

ANASTOMATIC, (See Au As TOoMuos 1s) that which opens 
the veſſels, or removes obſtructions. Wants authority. 


ANASTOMO'SIS, S. (Gr. from arz, ana; — and 


Sehen, oma, Gr. a mouth) in anatomy, the inoſculations, 
or opening of two veſſels into each other; or the union of 
the mouths of two veſſels, whereby they communicate with 
each other the inofculations, or joining of the nerves, 
whereby they communicated with the veins, was firſt dif- 
covered by Mr, Cowper. 


ANA STROPHE, 8. (from zz, ara, and reeÞw, frepho, Gr. 


to turn) in rhetoric, diſpoſition, or placing of words, 
wherein they do not follow the grammatical contraction, 
and thoſe which ſhould follow are placed firſt; as Trali am 
contra, for contra Italiam, in Virgil. Notes angelical, for 
ce — . — notes,“ in Milton. 
FMA, S. (from av, ana, and Tidy, tithemi, Gr. 
to place, or ſeparate, called in the Hebrew E372 cherem, 
Heb.) among the Jews it ſignified; Firſt, Something dedi- 
cated to the ſervice of the Deity; Secondly, Something 
devoted to deſtruction, as the city of Jericho was, Joſh. 
vi. 17. Thirdly, A perſon who was the object of univer- 
fal averſion; and Fourthly, One who, on account of ſome 
offence, was denied the privileges of ſociety, and baniſhed 
from the ſynagogue. From hence we may be able to de- 


termine the preciſe meaning of St. Paul, when he wiſhes 


himſelf to be anathema for his brethren, Rom. ix. 3. It is 
certain that he muſt expreſs a readineſs to undergo ſome 
eminent calamity, but to ſuppoſe that he would wiſh him- 
ſelf accurſed, as ſome imagine, is to brand him with a de- 
gree of impiety inconſiſtent with his character; to ſuppoſe 
im to mean only a bare ſeparation from the church, tho” 
indeed a heavy calamity, ſeems not conſiſtent to that de- 
of ardour he expreſſes for the converſion of his nation: 
t remains then, that his meaning muſt include, that he 
was not only ready to be cut off from the ſociety of Chriſ- 
tians, as an acknowledged member of their community, 
but likewiſe was willing to become the object of public 
ſcorn, derifion, and averſion, to bear all outrages, calami- 
ties, and tortures, and to lay down his life for the con- 
verſion of his country. The term implies not only the 
curſe, or act of excommunication, but the perſon excom- 
municated or curſed likewiſe. 
ANATHMA'TICAL, adj. (from anathema) that which 
is in the form of an anathema or curſe. Wanti autho- 


rity. 4; | 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY, ad. (from anathematical and 
ly of lic, or lice, Sax. implying like, or manner) in' the 
manner or form of an anathema, or ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. | 

To ANATHE'MATIZE, v. a. (from anathema) to pro- 
nounce the ſentence of excommunication againſt any per- 
ſon; whereby he is cut off from the church as a — wal 
and deprived of all the priviledges of ſociety. They 
«« were thereſore to be anathematized after this manner.” 
Hamm. Fund. 

ANA'TOCISM, S. (enatoci/mus, Lat. avarouou®y anato- 
ki/mos, Gr. from a, ana, Gr. in 2 ſignifying 
again, or a _— and r-, tokos, Gr. uſury or inte- 
reſt) a ſpecies of uſury wherein the lenders exact compound 
intereſt of the borrower, which is by adding the intereſt of 

every year to the capital of the former, and charging in- 
tereſt for the amount ſo compounded. Seldom uſed. 

ANATO/LIA, S. (from ara, anatole, Gr. the eaſt, on 
account of its ſituation, and is now diſtinguiſhed by a 
French name, which implies the ſame, as, the Levant, that 
is, The rifing of the Sun, which is in this quarter) a pro- 
vince of Aſiatic Turkey, called Aſia Minor, or Leſſer Aſia; 

bounded on the N. by the Euxine, or Black Sea; In the 

W. by the Thracian Boſphorus, Propontis, and the Archi- 

lago; on the N. W. by the ſea of Marmora; on the E. 

* corgia, Armenia, and the eaſtern part 

"rancan, and on the S. by Syria, the Levant, and the Eu- 


of the Mediter- + 


A N A 


phrates 3 as it extends from lat. 37, to 41 deg. 30 mis, x 
and from long. 27 to 2 deg. E. Its length from E. to .. 
may be computed at about 600 miles; and its breadth from 
S. to N. 320. The whole ſpot is fertile and healthy, pay 
though anciently famous for its. magnificence, has now 0 
traces of it, but mouldering ruins. The few plains, whiz, 
are badly cultivated, produce corn, fruits, grapes, oli. 
citrons, lemons, oranges, figs,: dates, &c. beſides cog+. 
rhubarb, balſam, opium, galls, and other drugs. To the. 
we may add, twiſted cotton, yarn, ſilk, grogram, goat' 
hair, carpets, tapeſtries, calicuts, cordovans, and quiltcg 
coverlids, which are exported for Europe. | 
ANATO'MICAL, adj. (from anatomy) that which is uf-4 
in anatomy to ſeparate the parts of an animal, or ſubſtance 
to be diſſected. * It has the uſe of an anatomical knife.” 
Warrs's That which is diſcovered by anatony 
or in the diſſection of a body. There is a natural im 
luntary diſtortion of the muſcles, which is the a 
«© cauſe of laughter.” Swier., That Which is ſeparate; 
applied to the {mall and conſtituent particles of a bod 
If we look into the minute anatomical parts of matte; 
Locke. As this is an unſual acceptation of this word, i: 
is imagined that it is an error ot the preſs, and: ſhon d 
have been atomical; which coincides with the reſt of the 
text. 


| ANA'TOMIST, S. (anatemi/e, Fr.) one who diſſects che bo- 


dy of human creatures, brutes, or plants; dividing eve, 
one of the parts from each other; enquiting into the 4 

veral uſes and properties; their various affections; the 
wonder of their ſtructure, drawing from thence ſuch lights 
as muſt contribute to the knowledge both of the cauſe and 
ſeat of diſeaſes, the various methods of reinſtating the mor- 
bid parts in their former ſoundneſs ; and diſcovering the 
finger of divine wiſdom viſibly impreſſed on a ſtructure 
conſiſting of ſuch a variety of parts, harmonizing with 
_ er, and univerially promoting the good of the 
Whole. | en. 

To ANATOMͤIZ E, v. a. (from ar, ana, Gr. and 17H 
temno, Gr. to cut) in its primary ſenſe, to diſſect, or fe- 
parate, by means of inſtruments, every part of the body 
ſo as to be fully W with whatever concerns its for- 
mer conſtruction. In a ſecondary ſenſe to diſcover all the 
properties of a truth or thing; to lay open the ſecret mo- 
tives, affections or diſpoſition of a perſon's mind. Should 
„J anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 

ANATOMY, . (wer 

F „ S. (WIATOMIC, anatomia, Gr. See AnaT 

the diſſecting, or ſeparating the parts of a human, - = . 
getable body, in order to diſcover its ſtructure, and the 
different uſes of its ſeveral parts. It is divided into human 
and comparative; the comparative conſiders brutes and ve- 
getables, in order to illuſtrate the human fabrick ; the he- 
man, is that which is employed in ſeparating and conſidering 
the parts of a human body. After a long diſuſe this art re- 

- vived in the ſixteenth. century; prior to which the diflec- 
tion of a human body was looked upon as ſacrilege; and 
ſo low as the time of the emperor Charles V. an aſſembly 
of divines was convened to determine, whether it was con 
ſiſtent with the dictates of conſcience to diſſect a human 
body; nay, even to this very day, the uſe of anatomy and 
ſkeletons 1s forbidden in Muſcovy ;. the firſt, as inconliſtent 
with humanity; and the ſecond, as ſubſervient to witchraſt. 
But what adyantages, with reſpe& to the improvements of 
phyſic, not to mention the . uences of ſuch an improvec- 
ment, the mitigation of pain, the eradication of diſorders, 
and the prolonging of human life, does this injunction 
preclude. In a ſecondary ſenſe, this word implies, the art 
itielf, “ According to the knowledge which is communi- 
** cated to us by anatomy.” DRY. The dividing or ſe- 
parating the parts of any thing applied both to men 
tal, and external operations. A way to amplify any 
„ching is to break it, and to make an anatomy of its 
* ſeveral parts.” Bacon. The bones or body which has 
been robbed of its integuments of fleſh, Kc. Rouſe 
+ from flecp this fell anatomy.” Syaresy. K. John. Ap- 
plied in an ironical manner to a perſon who has little fcth 
on his bones ; one who is emaciated by diſeaſe or labour, ſo 
as to reſemble a ſkeleton. 4 A hungry, lean-fac'd villain— 
A meer anatomy.” SHAKESP, 8 * 

A'NATRON, S. a kind of native ſalt extracted from the wa- 
ters of the Nile. by evaporation and chryſtalization, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the nitre of the antients, The artificial Ana- 


tron ãs compoſed of ten parts of ſalt · petre, four of quick- 
4 * — three of common alt, two of n two 


S 


of vitriol, diſſolved in wine, boiled, ſtrained, and eva 
rated to the conſillence of a falt, This is uſed to — 2 
| ' tals, 


Nc. | 
tals. Anatron is the ſcum of glaſs which riſes, when it is 


melted : its colour, „white, brown, and blue; it is 
proper to fatten ſheep, and is ſometimes given to 


pidgeons. 1 
N 8. See AMmBURY. ; | 
ANCASTER, S. from az and * Sax. a city, or camp, 
ſo called from a Roman camp's being in this place) a ſmall 
lace in Lincolnſhire, noted for its havin — formerly 
2 Roman camp, and highway; and giving the title of 
duke, to the noble family of the Berties. It is eight miles 
from Grantham, and fifteen ſouth of Lincoln, 
A'NCESTOR, S. (anceftre, Fr. of antecefſor, Lat. one who 
s before) 'The perſon from whom one is deſcended by 
Firh; fo called, becauſe he has walked the path of life be- 
fore him. It is diſtinguiſhed from preaeceſſor becauſe that is 
hinted to fignify thoſe whom we ſucceed ih dignity or office, 
but anceſtor to thoſe whom we follow by natural deſcent, 
and as men, whether by father or mother's fide. © Cham 
«« was the paternal anceſtor of Ninus.” RALEIGE. . 


ANCESTREL, adv. (from anceftor) in law, that which m 


be claimed in right of our anceſtors, or that which has been 
done by them. Homage anceſtral, is that which has been 
at wid b our anceſtors.” Jacop's CHAMBERS. 
AN'CESTRY, S. (from anceftor) ſuch perſons of a family from 
whom a perſon is deſcended : family, lineage ; progenitors ; 
Peg, « Say, from what ſceptred ance/try ye claim.“ 
0 


ye. Deſcent, or birth. © Title and ance/fry render a 


good man more illuſtrious.” Guard. No. 123. 
A'NCHENTRY, S. (from ancient, and more properly ſpelt 
ancientry) applied to a family, or deſcent, antiquity ; in a 
ſecondary ſenſe, dignity, pomp, and ſolemnity. A mea- 
« ſure full of ſtate and anchentry.” SHakese. This ſenſe 
is very uncommon, and has few authorities. 9 
AN'CHILOPS, 8. from an and why opt, Gr. the eye) 
in ſurgery, a ſwelling at the great angle, or innermoſt cor- 
ner of the eye, which degenerates into an abſceſs, either 
with, or without pain. | 
AN'CHOR, 8. (anchora, Lat. from ayzwgs ; aghura, Gr. 
wherein the g is always pronounced like an before 4, as 
it is in the Gothic likewiſe) an inſtrument formed of an 
heavy ſtrong piece of iron, with a double hook or two barbs 
at one end, and a ring to hold a cable with in the other, uſed 
to keep ſhips or other veſſels from driving with the wind 
© tide or currents. But to be more particular with regard to 
its deſcrĩption, it conſiſts of a rings to which the cable is 
* faſtened ; the beam or ſhank, which is the longeſt part of 
the anchor; the arm, which runs into the ground; the flouke 
| fluke, or palm, the broad parts ending in a point, with 
barbs, reſembling the head of an arrow, which faſtens it in- 
to the ground, and the ſtock, which is a piece of wood faſ- 
tened to the beam, near the ring, which guides the fluke in 
its deſcent, ſo as it may fall right, and fix in the ground. 
There are ſeveral forts on board a ſhip, which are called by 
different names; the firſt and largeſt, is called the ſheet an- 
chor, and never uſed but in violent ſtorms ; the ſecond, the 
bowers, which are leſs, and uſed when the veſſel rides in a 
road or harbour; and are named the firſt and ſecond, or beſt 


and ſmall bower; the third, when a veſſel is to be brought 


up and down the river by winds, though the tide be contrary; 
which is a ſmall anchor, called the rodger, or redgo 
anchors, by means of which, they wind her head about, 
when ſhe approaches too near to ſhore ; the fourth, the 
ſtream anchor, is a ſmall one, made faſt to the ſtream cable, 
by means of which, the ſhip rides in gentle ſtreams and fair 
weather ;- the fifth, the grapnell, is a imall anchor for a ſhip 
or boat.” As the preſervation of ſhips He 1 1 1 51 on 
the goodneſs of anchors, a peculiar attention ſhould be had 
to their weight and quality; with reſpeQ to quality it ſhould 
be neither too ſoft nor too brittle, becauſe if the latter, it 
will be apt to break; and, if the former, it will be apt to 
bend: a compoſition of the Spaniſh and Swediſh ircn will 
therefore be the beſt. The dimenſions of anchors, with re- 
ſpect to the lengthof the beam, and their weight, ſhould be in 
proportion to the breadth of the ſhip within, but as the 
tables, calculated for this purpoſe, would ſwell this work 
beyond its deſtined limits, we refer thoſe who are deſirous 
of farther information on this ſubjeR, to Bernouille's diſ- 
- courſe, on this ſubject, which carried the prize at the aca- 
demy of ſciences in 1737, —It is uſed with the followin 
verbs, to drop, or caf?, which imply the letting down, an 
to weigh, which ſigniſies the pulling up the anchor. Figu- 
guratively, i: denotes any thing which keeps from-motion 
or fluQuation, including the ſecondary idea of ſecurity. 
„Which hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul*” Heb. vi. 


10. Shakeſpear ſeems. to have ſubſtituted this word inſtead - 


of ancorite, 4 An anchor cheer,” Hamlet. 


AN P 


To AN“ CHOR, v. . (from anchor, the ſubſtantive) to be 
ſecured from danger; or ſtop to be kept from driving, 
by means of an anchor. Near Calais the Spaniards an- 
* chored.” Bacon. Figuratively, to faſten; to ſtop : 
„My intention anchors on Iſabel.” SuAK ET. M 
nails were anchor'd in thine eyes.” SHAxes», Rich. III. 
Anchor-holds. The faſtneſs procured by an anchor; figura- 
tively, a ſecurity againſt the violence of any. calamity, or out- 
rage, which _ drive to deſpair. ** The only ſecurity 
© and faſt anchor-hbold of our ſoul's health.“ „ 

This word is out of uſe. Anchor-Smith, is a maker or for- 
ger of anchors. ** From the anchor-/mith to the watch- 
© maker.” Moxox.. 

A'NCHORAGE, S. (from anchor) the effect which an an- 
chor has, ſo as to hold or keep a ſhip from driving : The 
anchors themſelves, or the duty paid for anchoring in a 


port. 

A*'NCHORET, or A'NCHORITE, S. (a contraction of ana- 
choret) one who goes inte deſert and unfrequented places, in 
order to practice the greateſt auſterities, and put himſelf out 
of the reach of temptation ; A hermit, none of the antient 
*© anchoretes could go beyond you.” Port. 

ANCHO VV, S. (anchois, Fr. anchowa, Span. anciove, Ital.) 
a {mall fiſh, much uſed for ſauce, fiſhed on the coaſt of 
Province, generally in the night time, with a light at the 
ſtern of the veſſel; they ſhould be choſen with round backs, 
ſmall, white on the red fide, and white within, becauſe the 
large and flat are ſeldom any thing elſe but fardines. 


A'NCIENT, adj. (ancien, Fr.) that which has endured for 


ſome time; that which has been formerly, orſome time ago; 
oppoſed to modern; but not to new. Applied to life, or 
the duration of things* © With the ancient is wiſdom.” 
Job. xii. 12. Applied to the Deity it denotes exiſtence, 
prior to, or before any other Being or thing. That God 
% was of all things the moſt antient.” RALEIOH. When 
applied to the revival of a thing, it ſignifies paſt or former, 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings. SHAK Es. Hen, 
VI. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, it implies one who lived at ſome 
time diſtant from the preſent period, oppoſed to modern. 
Though the antients thus their rules invade.” Porz. The 
flag, or ſtteamer of a ſhip ; formerly that of a regiment, and 
from thence the bearer of it, in which ſenſe, Piftel, is called 
ancient Piſtol. | 

A'NCIENTLY, adv. (from ancient, and , of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying like, or manner) in former times, in times 
long paſt, or before the preſent inſtant. Which with 
8 e territory about it, anciently pertained to this crown.” 

ivy. x | 

A*'NCIENTNESS, 8 (from ancient and ne/s of net, ne/e, 
ny/e, Sax. or NS, Goth. which implies abſtraction) length of 
time or duration; antiquity. * They were called Saturnian 
« from their antientne/s.” DrvD. | 

A'NCIENTRY, S. (from ancient) a pedigree, which can be 
traced a great many years backwards; or a family which has 
been noted for a long courſe of years. Think toennoble 
t themſelves by ca» their ancientry, from the Spaniards.” 
SpENSER. | 

A*NCLE, S. See AnCKLE. 

ANCO NA, S. a marquiſate of Italy, bounded on the north 
and eaſt by the Adriatic ſea, by Abrurzzo, Ombria, and the 

dutchy of Urbino on the welt, and by Umbria and the dutchy 
of Spoletto on the ſouth. Its foil is fertile; and its chief com- 
modities flax and wax, 'The city of the fame name, was 
antiently famous for its trade. And Pope Clement XII. by 
erecting it into a free port, has endeavoured to revive it. The 
harbour is of marble, and though built by Trajan, looks as 
freſh as ever. Its trade at preſent conſiſts of tanned leather, 
which is chiefly engroſſed by the Jews, who have a very 
ſtately ſynagogue in this place. 

A'NCONY, S. at the iron works, a bloom in the form of a 
flat iron bar, three feet long, with rwo ſquare, rough nobs at 
each end. 44 

AND, conjun&. (from and, Sax. ende, Belg. und, Teut. ande, 
Fr. 'Th.) a particle, by which ſentences are joined together, 
ſignifying that what is affirmed or denied of the ſentence be- 
fore it, holds good, or may be affirmed likewiſe of that 
which comes after it. He honoured his father and his 
„% mother.” Likewiſe: ** To make diſcoveries in human 
life, and to ſettle the proper diſtintions.” Tatler. Be- 
fore ir, it-fignifies though : © They will ſet an houſe on fire, 
and it were but to roaſt this egg.” Bac. Before ½ it 

ifies condition, or providing. A if thou ſeeſt my 
«« boy, bid him.” SnAK EST. Moderns drop the and, and 
uſe the particle / by itſelf. 

ANDIRONS, S. either a corruption of hand-iren:, that is, 

ſuch as may eaſily be moved by the hands; or endirexs, 

5 Dd becauſe 


* 


ANG 


beczulſe the extremities or end of wood lie upon them, when 
burning; or from brandiren, Sax. of byrnan, Sax. brinnan, 
Soth. renne, III. to burn, and tren, Sax. ei/arn, Goth. and 
larra, IIl. iron) irons placed at each end of a grate, in which 
a ſpit turns; or irons on which wood is laid, to burn, in- 
Read of a grate. * An andiron of braſs.” Bacox's Nat. 


Hiltory. 
ANDROGYNAL, adj. (om age, axdror, Gr. the genitive 
of ame, anter, Gr. and yum, gune, Gr. a woman) that 
Which partakes of both ſexes, male and female; that which 
has the properties of an hermaphrodite.” Seldom uſed. 
ANDROGYNALLY, adv. (from adrogynal and 1 of lic, 
or lice, Sax. implying like, or mantier) that which 1s like 
an hermaphrodite ; that which is formed in ſuch a manner 
as to partake both of the male and female ſex. © An. 
« Zroginally born.” Brown's Vulg. Err. Seldom uſed 
by modern wnters. | 
ANDRO'GYNOUS, %. See Axnpracynal. _ 
ANDRO'/GYNUS, S. (See AxDrxoGYnaAL) a perſon, who 


unites both the male and female ſex, in his ſtructure. as 


hermaphrodite. Seldom uſed. 

ANE'CDOTE, S. (an Dre, ane ldoton, Gr.) an article re- 
lating to a ſecret tranſaction of a perſon's life, whether it be 
that of a prince or ptivate perſon ; a piece of ſecret hiſtory, 
«© Some modern anecdotes aver.” PRIOR. 

ANEMO'GRAPHY, S. (from anyS-, anemos, Gr. and ya- 

| 5 Gr. to deſcribe) a deſcription of the 
winds, 

ANEMO METER, S. (from ere i, anemos, Gr. and usr, 
metron, Gr. a meaſure) a machine, or inſtrument, to mea- 
ſure the force of the wind. 

ANR MONE, S. (from anyuwmn, anemone, Gr.) in botany, the 
Wind Flower, there are two ſpecies, one planted in gar- 

dens, and the other wild. It is uſed moſtly externally in 
- medicine, in errhines, and collyriums, for - ulcers in the 


eyes. 

ANEMO/ SCOPE; S. (from any®-, anemos, Gr. the wind, 
and c,, ftepos, Gr. an examination) an inſtrument or 
machine, which fortels the changes of the wind. 

ANE NT, prep. (from à redundant, and nean, Sax. near) 
concerning, about, or touching. He faid nothing anent 
#« this particular.” Near; oppoſite to. He lives anent 

„ the market-houſe.” This word is peculiar to the 


Scotch. 
ANEURISM, S. (from anverw, ancurum, Gr. to dilute, 
in ſurgery, a tumour or ſwelling cauſed by the weakneſs of 

an artery; or by blood extravaſated and ſpread under the 
'.. fleſh by a wound or rupture of an axtery. 

ANE'W, adv. (of a and new, from nieuny or new, Belg. new, 

Teut. ay, Dan. and nieve, or neoxwe, Sax.) again; over 

again; once more; a ſecond time, whether in the ſame, 

or a different form. Be freed, or arm'd anew.” Dry. 
* He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole 

« diſpoſition of his ſoul.” Rocexs. 

ANFRA'CTUOSE, or ANFRA'CTUOUS, adj. (from an- 
fratus, Lat.) that which is full of winding patlages or ca- 
vities, reſembling a maze or labyrinth. © Several vaults 

« and anfractueſe cavities in the ear bone.” Ray, Pecu- 

har to medical, or anatomical writers. 
ANFRACTUO'SITY, or ANFRA'CTUOUSNESS. 24. 

(from anfractuous and ne/s of neſi, nefſe, 1, Sax. or NS, 

Goth. implying quality) the quality of turning and wind- 

ing like a maze, or labyrinth. Seldom uſed. 

ANGEL, S. (angelus, Lat. ay, aggelos, Gr. two gam- 
mas coming together being, in that language. pronounced 
like ug, a meſſenger, or n which is ſent) a relative term, 
Implying a perſon who is ſent, or commiſfioned by another; 

in its primitive ſenſe, being a denomination of office, not 

of nature, in this ſenſe it is applied to prieſts, Malach. 1.7. 

To John Baptiſt, Matth. xi. 10. And to Chriſt himſelf, Iſai. 

— 6. "gp hace 5 Exod. xxiii. 10. Dan. x. 13. Rev. 

Xii. 7. A ſpecies of incorporeal beings ſuperior to man- 

kind ind, ee either in heaven or ll, and of deen. de- 

grees of dignity, er, and perfection. And a gold 

coin, fo called A having the figure of an angel 8 

it, which weighed 4 dwts. and was valued at 65. 4 d. in 

1 Hen. VIII. and 10.5, in 38 Eliz. Figuratively, a per- 

ſon of exquiſite beauty, and ſuperior to the common 

% run of mortals. Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel. 
„ SHakesr?. Uſed as an ad 
than human, or ſuperlatively perfect; one of the order of 
angels. In angel whiteneſs. Syarese. © Virgans vi- 

** ſited by angel powers.” | * 
 ANGF/LIC, or aj. (from angel and lic, or lia Save; im- 

_-, plying like or reſemblance) ſomething reſembling, be- 
+ . Jonging to or partaking of the nature of angels. Angelic 


garment; were thoſe which a perſon was formerly clothed | 


| AN'G 


jective, it implies ſomething more 


AN” 


ANG 


Wich a little before his death, to have the benefit of the 

rayers of the monks. | | 

'ANGE/LICA, 8. (Lat. fo called from its ſuppoſed efficac 
againſt poiſon) in botany, the greateſt of the uinbellifero,, 
plants. Its flower conſiſts of many leaves, relembilng a 
roſe, which grow at the top of the „and are ſuc. 
ceded by globular fruits, full of oblong ſeeds. It i, 
ſtomachic, cordial, and alexipharmic ; of great uſe in nia. 
lignant peſtilential fevers, and all contagious diſtempers; 
promotes ſweat, provokes urine, and is ufetul in all diforde:. 
of the womb, and hyſteric affections. 

ANGE'LICAL, (from angel) that which reſembles angels; 
% Angelical ſorifineſs.” RAE Eren. That which belong, 
to or re of the properties, or nature of angels. 4 
* gelical contentment.” WIIXkIxõ. 

ANG 'LICK, azz. See Ax ELI. | 

A'NGELOT. a fort of fmall cheeſe, generally made in ile 
form of a heart, at the county of Boay, in Normandy ; it ;, 
very fat, and of an exquiſite taſte. Likewiſe a mutical in 
ſtrument reſembling a late. 8 

AN'GER, S. (from ange, Sax. vexed, angft. Belg. to repent; or 

ango, Lat.) a deſire of thwarting the happineſs of anothe; 
on account of an injury received. Figuratively, the pain 
or {mart of a ſore or wound, in alluſion to the unneaſineſs 
and the reddening countenance of thoſe which are affected 
with this paſſion. © The greatneſs anger and ſoreneſs £11 

continued.“ Trurtz. This word ſeems uſed inftead 
of angor and may have been an error of the preſs. . 

To AN'GER,' v. a. (See AxGtx the noun) to injure or of. 
fend a perſon, ſo as to provoke him to reſentment, or to deſire 
to thwart one's happineſs. + Who would anger the meaneſt 
„ artiſan ?” Hooker. 

ANGERLx, adv. (from anger and ly of lic, or lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in the manner of, or like, a perſon who 
reſents an injury. You look angerly.” SuAK ESF. Inftead 
of this word we uſe angrily at preſent. 

ANGPNA, S. (from ange, Lat. of ay, ago, Gr. to ſtrangle) 
a quinſey. See Quinsty- © E 5 

ANGIO/GRAPHY, 8. 1 aſyn⁰νν aggtion, Gr. and yahu, 

grapho, Gr. to deſcribe) a deſcription of the veſſels or tubes 
of the human body. | bs 

ANGIO'LOGY,. 8. (from eſo, agpeion, Gr. and Ng, lo- 

8% Gr.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the veſſels of the human 


y 

ANGIOMONO'SPERMOUS, adj. (from aſyz, aggeion, Gr. 
proveg, monos, and awigua, Jpirma, Gr.) in botany, ſuch 
plants as have a ſingle ſeed in the germen, or ſeed pod. 

AN'GLE, S. (angulus, Lat. angle, Fr.) in ometry, the 
meeting of two lines, which incline to each other, and meet 
in a point. Thus the inclination of the two lines A and D, 
(fg. 4. plate i.) which meet in C, is termed an angle. 

ANGLE, S. (from angel, Sax. Belg. and Teut.) an inſtru- 

ment to catch fiſh with, conſiſting of a line, hook, and rod. 
« His angle trembling in his hand.” 

To AN'GLE, v. . (from angle the noun) to fiſh with a hook 
line, and rod. Argling in the chryſtal lake.” Warr:z. 
Figuratively, to entice by ſome allurements, or artifice. 
Ihe hearts of all that he did angle for.” Shakgzsy. 

AN'GLE-ROD, (angel-roede, Belg. angel, Port. Anxuc/i, 

Span.) the rod to which the line and hook are faſtened in 

_— 5 7 po for 4 AN Bac. | 

„S. (from angle and er, implying an agent) he 
that Hayy with a rod, hook, or 7g "i Like 13 — 
« Angler.“ | * 

AN'GLES, S. the nation from whence our iſland and people 
are named, who are ſuppoſed to haye came from a city tor- 
merly named Angel, in the kingdom of Denmark, in Latin 
they were called Gent Anglorum, the nation of the Apgles, 
and in their own language, Engla-Theod. 

AN” GLESEA, (formerly called Mona by the Romans, Mer, 
or Tir-Mon, 1. e. the land of Mona, and ny; diwwylh, or the 

Shady Ifland, by the Welch, and Enghk/ea, or Angle/ey, i.e. 
the Engliſh Ifland by the Saxons) an iſland over again!t 
Caernarvonſhire, in the Iriſh ſea, about twenty miles long, 
and ſeventeen. broad, it was formerly the ſeat of the Druids, 
and ſo fertile, as to be named Mon-Mam Gymry by the Welch; 
7. e. Mona the nurſery of Wales: It yields plenty of Wheat, 
and milſtones, has two market town;, and ſends one me1:- 

AN' Liesl. 8. (f 
| „S. (from anzlius, Lat.) a method of expret- 
fion, peculiar to the Engliſh 2 | - 


AN'GOBER, S. a kind of pear. ._. 8 


AN GRE D, part. (from anger) provoked to a deſire of re- 

venge K . 

\ 13 0 adj. (trom angry and ly of lie, lice, Sax. imphy- 

ing manner) in a manner which beſpeaks reſentment, on ac- 
| | count 


felch; 
heat, 
mein- 


cpret- 


pf re- 


mply- 
on ac* 
count 


A/NGVUISH, 8. (2 


#5 4.05” : 


ANI 
count of ſome injury. © Lock upon the iron angr/!).” 
KESP. 
ANGLING, verbal noun. (from angle) diverſion of fiſh- 
ing by a rod, line and hook, armed with a\bait. 
AN'GRY, aj. (from anger) deſirous of re nge, on account 
of ſome affront ; . A \biſhop muſt not 
4 be foon angry. Tit. 1. % Whoſoever is argry 
«© with his brother.“ Mar. v. 22. Eafily provoked. An 
e anpry man, ſtirreth up ſtrife.” Prov. xxix. 22, That 
which hath the appearance, marks or ſigns of anger. An 
« angry countenance.?, Prov. xxv. 23. Applied to wounds, 
inflamed, painful, or ſore. Red and angry.” WisEM. 
rei, Fr. angeſcra, Ital. angft, Teut. 
ang hit, Belg.) exceſſive pain, applied to the body. * Death's 
« of ſuch incredible anguiſh.” Souru. Immoderate, or 


the higheſt de of ſorrow, anxiety and torture, applied to 
the — 25 * Tribulation and argu upon every foul of 


« man.“ Rom. ii. g. 04-5 e 
AN'GUISHED, aj. (from anguiſh) to be affected with the 
profoundeſt anxiety, torture, and ſorrow, on account of ſome 
preſent calamity, or the conſciouſneſs of having been guilty 
of ſome enormous crime. Angui/Bed, not that twas fin.” 
Donne. | wr: | 
AN'/GULAR, ad. (from angulus, Lat.) that which has cor- 
ners, or angles. Angular motion in aſtronomy, is the in- 
creaſe of the diſtance, or angle, - between any two planets, 
moving round any body as the common center of their mo- 
8085 nn f | | 
ANGULA'RITY, S. (from angular) the quality of having 
angles, or corners. hs c 


ANGSULARLV, ab. _(froni anzular; and h) of lic, Sax. 


implying manner) with angles and corners, like an angle. 
An ice anguluriy figured,” BOT. 7 
A/NGULARNESS, 8. (from angalar and nfs, of ner, n;/e,, 
»y/e, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality, conſidered in the 
- abſtraQ) the quality of having ſeveral angles, or corners. 
AN'GULATED, . (from angulus, Lat.) that which has 
angles or corners. Shot into — j figures. Woopw. 
ANGULO'SITY, adj. (from angalus, Lat.) See Ax uLAR- 
" NESS. + | | 
A'NGULOUS, ag (from angulus) that which has corners, 
or angles. 
4 tions.” GLanv. 
ANGU'ST, adj. (angi/tus, Lat.) narrow, confined. Wants 
- authority. | 
ANGUST. A'TION, S. (from angu/tus, Lat.) the act of leſſen- 
ing the diſtance between two oppoſite objects: the bringing 
- diſtant objects neater to each other; the making any patſage 
narrower. * By ſome angu/ffation upon it.) Wistw. 
This authority is not ſufficient to authenticate this word. 
ANHE'LITUS, S. (from anbelo, Lat. to = or breath with 
difficulty) a ſhortneſs, of breath; or quic neſs of breathing, 
occaſioned by running, or going up any high and fteep 


lace. | | 

ANI'GHTS, adv. (from à for at, and night) in the night 
my or every night, * You muſt come in earlier gg. 

\ SHAKESP. | 
A'NIL,' S. in botany, the indigo plant, it has an empalement 
of one leaf, indented in five parts at the top. Its flower 1s of 
the butterfly kind, has ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined 
and crowned with a roundiſh ſummit. Linnæus ranges it 
in his ſeventeenth claſs, becauſe the flowers have ten ſtamina 
in the two bodies. For the method of making indigo from 


- 


» . 


this plant, See Ix brGO. 


ANTLITY,. S. (anilitas,. Lat.) old age, conſidered as it re- 


ſpects a woman; figuratively, applied either as a term of 
our or x7 "4 i Th 
ANIMA MUND, S. (Lat. the foul of the world) a pure 
etherial ſabſtance or ſpirit, according to Plato and other an- 
tient philoſophers, diffuſed through the maſs of the world, 
informing, actuating, and uniting its ſeveral parts into one 
t body or animal. Chriſtians object to this opinion, 
that it confounds the maker with his work, and takes away 
the ſtrongeſt barrier againſt vice, the poſſibility of a ſtate of 
future rewards and puniſhments. But thoſe, who chooſe to 
lee 53 doctrine cleared of its abſurdities, and embelliſhed 
with all the charms of harmony and muſt have 
recourſe to the Eſſay on Man, by Pope. 


ANIMADVE/RSION, S. (an/madverfis, Lat.) a taking no- 


tice of à fault, with ſome degree of anger, ſeverity, or te- 
proach, , © Diſmiſſed with ſevere and ſharp an/madwerfions.” 

CLAKEND. Puniſhment, cenſure, or the execution of the 
' Laws; uſed with on or den before the object. Handled 

by Pamphlet fon on both ſides, without the leaſt animagver- 
| e ex the author's.“ SWir r. In law, it differs from 
_ eccleſiaſtica! cenſure, becauſe it has reſpect only to a tempo- 


eld together by hooks and angulbus involu- 


—ͤ ᷣͤ — _ * 
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ral puniſhment, and eccleſiaſtical cenſure has a relation to a 
ſpiritual one. | | TOS 
ANIMADVE/RSIVE, S. (from animaduvir/um, ſupine of ani- 
imad vrto, Lat.) that which has power to make the mind at- 

tend to, or conſider any particular object; that which has 
the power of judging. * The foul, the only animadwyerrfiue 
principle.“ Ke. | | Ne 

ANIMADVE/RSIVENESS, S. (from animadwerſbe and 16% 

of net, weſſe, 1 Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in 
the. abſtra&) the power of conſidering ang comparing the 
different ideas in the mind, ſo as to form a judgment. 

To ANIMADVE'RT, v. ». (animadvirto, Lat.) to cenſure, 

to blame, including the ſecondary idea of defect in the per- 
ſon animadverted on, together with authority, diſpleaſure 
and ſeverity in the animadverter. I ſhould not animad- 
dert on im.” Dxyp. To take notice of a fault, fo as 
to puniſh it. If the author of the univerſe animadverte 
upon men here below.” GREw's Coſmol. Uſed with the 
particles on or upon . 

ANIMADVYVE/RTER, S. (from animagwert, and er, a con- 
traction of wer, Sax. or wair, Goth. ſignifying a man or 
agent) he who inflicts puniſhment ; or paſſes cenſure on 
crimes. ** A ſevere animadverter upon ſuch.” Sovre. 

ANIMAL, S. (animal, Lat.) a being, conſiſting of a body 

and ſoul; diſtinguiſhed * from pure ſpirit, with reſpect to 
1ts corporeal part, 'and from meer matter, by its ſpiritual. 
In a ſecondary ſenſe, it is uſed as a perſon beneath our no- 
tice, a mean, defpicable, or contemptible creature. A 
«« deſpicable animal.” Joxnson. e would aſk, whether 
the idea of contempt is conveyed by the word de/þica- 

Ele, or the word animal? if by the former, Mr. Johnſon's 
obſervation is too nice; if by the latter, what need is 
there for joining the word deſpicable to it. Animal, uſed 
as an adjective, implies ſomething, which relates to ani- 

mals, or beings, poſſeſſed of a foul. Animal ſecretion, is 
the act whereby the juices of the body are ſeparated and ſe- 
creted, from the common maſs of the blood, by means of 
the glands. Animal ſpirits, are a fine ſubtile juice, ſup- 
poſed to be the great inſtrument of muſcular motion and 
ſenſation ; but its exiſtence is ſo much controverted, that it 
afford the candidates in phyſic, at our univerſities, no bar- 
ren ſubject for the exerciſes which they perform for their de- 

ces. 

ANIMA'LCULE, S. (animalculum, Lat. a diminutive of 
animal) a very ſmall animal, generally applied to ſuch as 
are not viſible to the naked eye. | 

ANIMA'LITY, S. (animal, Lat.) that property which de- 
termines a being to be an animal; that which has the 
perties of an auimal. The word animal here, only ſig- 
« fies human animality.” Warrs. : 

To A'NIMATE, v. 4. (anime, Lat.) to give life to; to 
quicken; to join, or unite, a ſoul to a body. Man muſt 
have been animated by a vigher power.” Figuratively, ap- 

hed to muſical inſtruments, to enliven, to make vocal, to 
inſpire with the power of harmony, or charms of ſound. 
6 None can animate the lyre“ DRY D. To communicate 
boldneſs to; to encourage; hearten, or excite. The 
more to an/7:ate the people.” KxoLLEs. Te 

A'NIMATE, agj. (animatus, Lat) that which is indued with 
a ſoul; that hich has life; or the properties of an animal. 
The admirable ſtructure of animate bodies.“ BENTLEY 

A'NIMATED, gart. (from animate) that which has a great 
deal of life; vigorous; f. 11004. „ Warriours ſhe fires 
« with animated {ounds.” Pore. 2 

ANIMA'TION, S. (from animate) the act of brin ing into 
exiſtence, or enduing with life, both vegetable and animal. 
«« Plants are the fiſt preducat, which is the world of anima- 

rien.“ Bac. The ſtate wherein the ſoul and body are 
united ; the.enjoyment of life. 4 

A'NIMATIVE, adj. (from animate) that which has the 
power of communicating, a ſoul or principle of life ; that 


| which has the power of enlivening, encouraging, or making 
vigorous, 


| ANIMATOR, 8. (from 4nimatam, ſupine of anime, Lat.) 


that which enlivens, or. confers the principle of life. 
x1 They beſt unite to their animator.” Brown's Vulg. 
rors. 1 
ANTMO'SE, 2%. (from animy/as, Lat. full of fpint ; vio- 
lent; coura eous; vehement. a 
ANIMO'SENESS, S. (from anime/e and ne/5 of nes, 180. 
or "ues Sax. NS, Goth, implying quality in the abſtract) 
55 t; violence of diſpohtion ; vehemence of temper* 
Wants authority. * 45 0 
ANIMO'SITY, S. (an, Lat.) a diſpoſition. of mind 
wherein a perſon is inclined to hinder the ſucceſs, thwart 
the happineſs, or diſturb the tranquillity of another; ** 
ann 8 


«2 axnexed to your office.” 


PS early * Keeping their anni verſa da 
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cludes in a degree of enmity; and is oppoſite to friendſhip or 
e — and anime/ities among the fair | 


ſex.” Swir r. | | | 
/NISE, 8. am, Lat.) in botany, . a ſpecies of opium 
2 ey, (any produces an oblong feed, hke that of 
* , of an atomatic ſcent and taſte, reputed an aro- 
matic, and preſcribed not only as a carminative to expel 
wind, but as a pectoral, ſtomachic, and digeſtive. 
ANKER, S. (ancher, Belg.) a liquid meaſure of Amſterdam, 
containing about fixty- four pints of Paris, or thirty-two 
lons Engliſh meaſure. bs 
ANKLE, S. (@nclew, Sax. ankle, Dan.) the joint which 
unites the leg to the foot. Ankle-bone,. enche/-been, Belg. 
the protuberant bone at the ankle. : 7 
AN NALIST, S. (from aznal:) one who writes or compoſes 
Annals. | ; 
A'NNALS, S. (it has no ſingular ; from annales, Lat.) 
narrative wherein the tranſactions are digeſted into periods, 
conſiſting each of one year; or relations which contain the 
ublic occurrences of a fingle year. | 
ANNA'TES, or A'NNATS, S. (Lat. it has no ſingular) in 
law, the firſt fruits, ſo called, becauſe they are paid after 
one year's profits. 5 N 
To ANNE/AL, v. a. (pronounced as if written with ee, from 
_ en-wlan, Sax. to ſet fire to; to burn) to heat glaſs ſo as 
to make it retain the colours laid on it. A picture ſhone 
in glaſs annealed.” DRYD. To heat glaſs after it is 


blown, to prevent its breaking. To heat any thing ſo, as 


to give it, its temper. 

To ANNE/X, v. a. (annexum, ſupine of annecto, Lat. an- 

 nexer, Fr.) to join, or ſubjoin as a ſupplement. «© He 
« annexed a codicil.” To connect, to unite with. An- 
% xex happineſs always to the exerciſe.” Roczrxs, To 
belong to; to join as a property. The authority which is 

8 Uſed as a ſubſtantive ; 
properties, or attributes. ** Aſſumed the annexes of divi- 
nity.” Baowns Vulg. Err: Seldom uſed. 

A XA'TION, S. (from annex) an appendage or inſe- 
parable attendant, ** Other Chriſtian virtues, will, b 
« way of concomitance, or annexation, attend them.“ 

Hammond. Conjunction; coalition; union. Theſe 

«© oxnixations of benefices.” AyLiry. Seldom uſed. 

ANNE/XION, S. _ annex) the adding of ſomething as 
an enforcement, ſupplement, or aid, tion, to engage 
«« the fear of men, by the annexien of ſuch penalties, as 

„ Kc.“ Roctrs. 

ANNE'XMENT, S. (from annex) ſomething which is joined 

© to another, Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence.” 

 HawLET. 


To ANNIUHILATE, v. a. (annibile. Lat. from ad, to and 


£ 


_ nihilum nothing) to reduce to nothing: to deprive of ex-, 
iftence. © Tt is impoſſible for any body to be utterly anz- 
bilated,” Bacon. To put an end to, to extinguiſh ; to 
deſtroy utterly. © To annibilate the friendſhip of puny 
minds.“ Sourn. To deſtroy all the properties of a thing, 
ſo as to leave no veſliges of its former appearance. The 
«© flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated 

« this place.” Applied to the different forms of government 
to annul, to take away, extirpate, or put an end too, 
There is no reaſon one commonwealth ſhould annihilare 
«« that whereupon the whole world is 14 Hook ER. 

ANNIHILA'T 5 S. (from annibilate) the act by which 
the exiſtence of a thing is entirely deſtroyed. Their 
"0 otter #nnibilation could Sechooks but follow”. Hook ER. 

Applied to funds, or other national ſecurities, the loſs of fo 

much of the principle. n 
AN'N1 NUBILLES, (Lat.) in law, that age wherein a female 
becomes marriageable, which according to law is at twelve 
ears of age. 
ANNIVERSARY, S. (anniver/arius, Lat. from annus, a 
year, and werto to turn) the return of any remarkable day 
in the calendar. Some public rejoicing performed in 

- honour of the anniverſary day, © in his admirable anni ver- 

« /arics.” DRYD. In the Roman church it ſignifies an 

' office which is not only to be ſaid once a year, but every 
day, for the ſoul of the deceaſed. | | 

ANNIVERSARY, adj. (anniverſarius, Lat.) that which falls 
out once in the regular courſe of every year; annual, or 

8.“ STILLING. 

A'NNO DO MINI, (Lat.) expreſſed by abbreviature, A. D. 
„1769, 1. e. in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
6 and fifty nine : a Year which will always ſhine with 
' ſplendot in the Britiſh annals, and ſhow to ſucceedirig gene- 

rations, that the natural ſtrength of England, when properly 

*" exerted will always render our iſland the admiration of the 

world and the chaſtiſer of the inſolence, of each as ſhall pre- 

_ fume to awaken her reſentment. 


, 


. 


' 


| ANO'LIS, 


ANN 


ANNOLSANCER. S. (from anney, now out of uſe) in law it 
implies the laying of any ching in a public place, or doing 
any hurt to a public building, which may either breed in- 
fection, or prove dangerous to an other. The word now 
uſed is Nut/ance, or Vance. 

. an American animal, reſembling a lizard. 

ANNOTA'TION, S. (annetatio, Lat.) explanations of the 
difficult paſſages of an author, written by way of notes. 
&« I might not appear very impraper to publiſh an. 


© feng. BOYLE. * 


ANNOTA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) a perſon, who explains the dif. 


ficult paſſages of an another; a commentator. I have 
not that reſpect for the annotators, which they generally 


k 


„ meet with.” FRLTON - 


To ANNOU/NCE, v. 4, (annoncer, Fr. from annuncis,: Lat. 


| ANN/ULAR, adj. (from. annu/ 


to proclaim, to reveal publickly,  .* 4nounc'd by Gabriel, 
Par, Reg. To pronounce, to ſentence. in a judicial ſenſe, 
to condemn to, Announce—Or life or death.” Prion. 


To ANNO'Y, v. a. (anoyer, Fr.) to diſturb to vex; to 


make a perſon uneaſy. ..** Each outward thing annoys him.” 
SIDNEY. To ſpoil; to diminiſh. , ** Nor vile jealouſy.— 
His dear delights were able to annoy,” Fairy Q. To be 
a nuiſance to; to corrupt, to render unwholeſome. 
«© Where houſes thick and ſewers, annoy the air.“ Mir rox. 


To diſturb, or provoke. -** Let them alone, and 
te them not.” Rav. _ het N 


' ANNOY, 8. (from the verb) an attack, 4 Good angels 


6 gu thee from the boar's annoy.” SHARK EST. Trouble. 
The things we fear bring leſs azzoy—Than fear.” Dox xz. 
Misfortune, or any ftate which is produQtive of anxiety, 
5 After paſt ann To take the good viciſſitude of joy.” 
Kp. 
ANNO'YANCE, S. (from annoy). that which occaſions any 
trouble, inconvenience, diſlike, injury, or hurt. Rooks 
and mag-pies are are great annoyances.” MorTiMEs. 


The ftate wherein a perſon is affected with the fight, hear- 
ing, ſeeing, &c. of a diſagreeable object. The further 
« annoyance and terror of any. beſie „ WaLKrins. 


ANNOY/YER, S. (from annoy and er, wer, Sax. implying 
a man or agent) the perſon who cauſes any annoyance, dit. 
like, loathing, trouble, or loathing. 2708115 

ANNUAL, adj. (annuel, Fr. from annut, Lat. a year), every 
year, or yearly. ** Annual for me, the grape, the roſe re- 

new,“ Kc. Poys., For the whole duration of a year. 
„A thouſand pounds a year, annual ſupport.” Snak ks. 

That which endures only one year. 'The roots of plants, 
4e that are annual.” Bac. n 

ANN'UALLY, adv. (from annual and y of lic, Sax. imply- 
ing like, or manner) every year, yearly. The utmoſt 
*« that a prince can raiſe annually.” SwWirr. 

ANNUTTANT, S. (from annus, Lat.) he that poſſeſſes or 
receives an annuity. | | 

ANNU'ITY, S. (aznuite, Fr.) a yearly revenue, paid every 
year during a perſon's life, or a certain term of years, A 
yearly allowance. Beyond . what: his father's . annuity 
* would bear,”  CLAREND. . DE 

To ANNU'T, v. a. (from zullus, Lat. none) applied to laws, 
to deprive them of their force; to abrogate ; to aboliſh, 
«© Whoever deſtroys this authority, does, in effect, annul 

the law,” Rocks. Made imperceptible, or as if de- 

prived of their exiſtence, and annihilatec. And all her 
various object of delight— Annull d.“ Milt. Sampſon. 
rom. annulus, Lat. a ring) reſembling, 

or in the formof a ring. Tide them to the bones by a- 
<«< xular ligaments.” CGG nl. 

AN'NULARY,, adj. (from annulus, Lat. a ring) in the form 
of rings. The wind pipe is made with annulary cart- 
= . T Ray. Ti qv | 

AN/NULET, S. (a diminutive from annulus, Lat. a ring) a 
ſmall ring. In heraldry,.uſed for a mark that the perſon is 
the fifth brother. Sometimes indeed a part, of the coat of 
ſeveral families, reputed a;mark of dignity. In architec- 
ture, the ſmall ſquare; number in the Doric capital under 

the quarter. „ Likewiſe a flat moulding common to 

the other parts of the column, which derives its name from 
its ſurroundin column. 

ANNULLLING. art. noun. (from anzul) the revoking, 
aboliſhing, or repeating of an act, c. 

To. ANNU'MERATE, v. a. (annumerey Lat.) to a former 
number; to, reckon à perſon ox thing, as belonging to a 

liſt, or being one of a number. Seldom uſed... 

ANNUMERA'TION. S. (from cunumerate) a reckoning, or 

counting, as one of a certain appr to add to a former 
number; to unite to ſomething elſe. 

To ANNU'NCIATE, 2. a. (annuncie, Lat.] to inform a 
perſon of ſome particular he is a ſtranger to; to . 

0 - : | m ge 


AN O 
to a perſon; to diſcover a piece of news. Wants 


both N and uſe to eſtabliſſi it. | 
ANNUNCIA' ON-DAY, 8. (from annunciate) the day 


celebrated in commemoration, of the angels viſitation of the 
blefſed virgin, on the 25th of March. | 
ANODYNE, S. (from a Gr. negative, and oJvm, pain) a re- 
medy which abates the force pain, and renders it more 
tolerable. ** Anodynes, or abaters of pain, of the aliment 
« RA e n 
ANOIL'NT, v. 4. (pronounced as 0 Was 2 
ma REES end, in order to lengthen the ſound 
of the i, from oint, enoint, Fr. the fupines of oindre, or 
envindyre, Fr.) to rub with ſome fat or 8 — 4 
« Thou ſhalt not anoint thyſelf with oil.“ . Deut. xxvii. 


To conſecrate, in alluſion to the method 


of — oil on | 
the heads of ſuch, as were dedicated to the diſcharge of ſome 


important poſt. In his anointed fleſh,” SHAKESP. 
Lear | 


ANOTNTER, S. (from aneint and er, from wer, Sax. im- 
plyn a man or agent) the perſon who anoints. 
ANO'MALISM, S. (from anomaly) that which is inconſiſtent 
with the common rules; irregularity. Wants authority. 
ANOMALTSTICAL, (from anomahy) irregular. Anomaliftical 
year, in aſtronomy, the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes 
through her orbit, and differing from the common year, on 
account of the proceſſion of the equinoxes. | 
ANO'MALOUS, adj. (arupaxc;, anomalos, Gr. of «a Gr. ne- 
gative, and ax, imalos, Gr. plain) in 8 ſuch 
words as are not conſiſtent with the rules of declining, &c. 
In aſtronomy, that which ſeemingly deviates from its regu- 
lar motion. Applied to irregularity of any kind; in a poli- 
tical ſenſe, itious : < There will ariſe anomalous diſ- 
s tyurbances, not only in civil and artificial, but alſo in muli- 
= officers.” Brown's Vulg. Err. | 
ANO'MALOUSLY, adv. (from anomalous and ly of lic, or 
lice, Sax. implying manner) in a manner not inconſiſtent with 
eſtabliſhed laws or rules; in an irregular, uncommon, or 
extraordinary manner. Eve anemalouſly proceeded from 
« Adam.” Brown's Vulg. Err. , 
ANO'MALY, S. (anomalie, Fr. anomalia, Lat. fee Axo- 
MALOUS) a deviation from the eſtabliſhed rules and laws, 
whether thoſe of nature, ſocieties, or particular branches of 
ſcience. *A peculiar anomaly and baſeneſs of nature.” Sou TH«' 
„ Moſt of theſe anomalies in writing might be avoided.” 
Hol DER. In aſtronomy, applied to a planet, is that whereby 
it differs from the aphelion, or apogee: this is diſtinguiſhed 
into mean, eccentric and true; mean anomaly, is the diſ- 
tance of a planet's mean motion from the apogee, or in mo- 
dern aſtronomy; the time wherein it moves from its aphelion, 
to the mean place or point of its orbit. Eccentric anomaly, is 
an arch of an excentric circle, included between the aphe- 
lion, and a right line drawn through the center of the planet, 
perpendicular to the line of the apſides. Among the an- 
cients it implied an arch of the zodiac, terminated by a line 
of the apſides, and the line of mean motion of the center, 
ANOM& ANS, S. (from « Gr. negative, and ojaetcgy 
omoios, Gr. like) in church hiftory, a ſect, that denied there 
was any likeneſs or fimilitude, between the effence of the 
father and the fon. - | b 
A'NOMY, S. (from « Gr. negative, and veg. nomos, Gr. a 
law) a breach of law, violation, or tranſgreſſion. It is 
no ſin, it is no amy. BRAMHALL. Now out of uſe. 
ANON, adj. (from à and nuhr, Belg. au, Sax. ayza, now, 
Span. or according to Skinner, à and nean, Sax. near; ac- 
cording to Misſhew, from oz, 1. e. at a period of time 
immediately ſucceeding ſome event; or from an, Sax. ain, 
Goth. an, aen, or san, Belg. n, Il. one; that is in one 
minute, or ſoon) ſoon after any time expreſſed ; quickly. 
« Nat without deſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made out 
& anon.” CLAR END. When applied to viciſſitude, revo- 
lution, or change of action; it ſignifies, then, afterwards, or 
* On hill ſometimes; anon in ſhady vale.” Par. 
8 
AN CENYMOUS, adj. (from « Gr. privative, and oa noma, 
Gr. a name) that which has nat yet received a name. Ano- 
« ther anonymous inſe& of the waters.” Rav. Applied to 
books or publications, that which is without a name, or 
that which bas not the author's name. The author's be- 
« ing anonymous.” DUNCIAD. | | 
ANO'NYMOUSLY, adv. (from anonymous, and 4 of lic or 
lice, Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner, as to be 
without a name. The edition is to come out anoxymenu/= 
.“ Swirr. x 
ANF, 8. (argtia, arcrexia, Gr. from « Gr. negative, 
an 


15, orexis, Gr. appetite or deſire) a want of appetite; 
uled by medical writers, but not very common. 


— 


| 


ANS 
—— — (from am Sax. one, and her, Sax, 


more or befides) applied to things, ſomething not hke that 

which is menti ; diffcrent, ** Becauſe he had amor her- 
„ ſpirit.” Numb. xiv. 24. Anotber Jeſus, anet ber ſpi- 

_«« rit, another Goſpel.” 2 Cor. xi. 4. Applied to number, 
or ſuceeſſion, one more ; an addition; beſides: Have ye 
* another brother.” Gen. Xii. 7. Applied to identity 
not the fame. ** Then ſaid he to another, how much ow 
* thou?” Luke, xvi. 7. Any other, oppoſed to one's ſel, 
«© Let another praiſe thee, and not thy own mouth.“ Prov. 
xxvH. 2. - Joined with one, it implies a thing mutually per- 
formed; ſomething reciprocal. *© If we love one another 
„% God dwelleth in us.” 1 John iv. 12, 


ANO”THER-GUESS, adv. (from another and gueſs, for 
goife, of guiſe, Fr. or guiſa, Ital. ghife, Teut. a ſhape or 
„an l is often changed into a av, from 

— 3 * er that which is 
not the ſame; rent. It is to go in ; 
„ manner.” Hiſt. of J. Burr. 18 TOO 

A'NSZ, S. (Lat. the plural of ana, Lat. a handle) in aſtro- 
nomy, thoſe parts of the ring of Saturn, which a pear at a 
diſtance from its body, and reſemble a couple of es. 

ANSCOT, 8. See Scor. 

ANSPE'SSADES, or LANSPE'SSADES, 8. (from Iancia- 

hſpexrata, Ital. a broken lance) a kind of inferior officers of 
oot, between the corporal and common centinel, 

A'NSATED, part. (anſatus, Lat.) that which has handles. 
Uſed only by ſcientific writers. 

To A'NSWER, v. a. (an/werian, Sax.) to give that informa- 
tion, which is required by a queſtion. They could not 
* anſwer him.” Luke xiv. 6, To reply to an objection 
to obvaate, or give a ſolution. If it be ſaid, &c. I — 
„ faver it is not neceſſary.“ Borte. To aſſign reaſons; 
to be acconntable for ; with the particle for before a chin , 
and 10 before the 8 Our author muſt an/aver for 1 
Bxowsn's Vulg. Err. Let thoſe aner either 1 God or 
« man.” TemPLe. To equal, or ſatisfy any claim or 

debt; to pay. Who ftudies day and night—To aer all 

the debt he owes.” Snaxzsy. Hen. IV. To act upon 
agairz mutually, or reciprocally to act upon. . Do the ſtrings 

% an/qver to thy noble hand? Dx TD. To bear a propor- 

tion; to be proportionate to. An/avercd the bulk of > 

«« prodigious a perſon” GuLLiy. Trav. To ſuit, or pro- 

mote. * Ihe moſt deſerving object, and the moſt likely to 

% anfever the ends of our charity,” AT TER R. To oppoſe ; 

to be fet over againſt. «* Auſtuer, with thy uncovered bo- 

« dy, this extremity of the ſkies.” SAK EST. Lear. Amon 

the Jews, it ſignifies the obviating any objection whic 

is not expreſſed; and ſometimes is a mere expletive, or at 
moſt, ferves to introduce a narrative. The king ax/aer- 

« ͥ and ſaid to Daniel.“ Dan. ii. 26. Peter anſwered 

% and faid to her.“ Acts, v. 8. To vindicate; or be re- 

ceived as a witnefs, teſtimony or voucher in a perſon's be- 

half. So ſhall my righteouſneſs aer for me.” Gen. 

xxx. 33. Applied to God, it figaihes his hearing, or ſhow- 

ing that he has heard a requeſt, by granting it. The 

” Lord anſwered me, and ſet me in a large place.” Pf. cxviii. 

5. Applied to church ſervice or muſie, it ſignifies a fecond 

part performed by different perſons, which has ſome rela- 

tion to that which went before. The women anfwered 
one ancther, as they played.” 1 Sam. xviii. 7. | 


A'NSWER, S. (anfware, Sax. antzvoordt, Belg. fee the verb 
* 8 : 


to anfever) an intormation, or reply to a queltion ; a ſolu- 
tion of any difficulty or objection. * Jeſus gave him no 
«* anſwer.” John, xix. 9. He ready to give an anjwer 
© to every man.” 1 Pet. iii. 15. In law, fee RrjoIN DER. 
A'NSWER-JOBBER, (of auer and jo34er) he that makes 
a trade of writing anſwers, including the idea of ſomething 
deſpicable. * An/wer-jobbers have no conſcience.” SWI. 
A'NSWERABLE, adj. (from aber, and able of abal, Sax. 
power, or poſfibility) that which will admit of a reply; 
that which is ſo circumſtanced, that a perſon may receive 
a ſatisfactory information to his enquiries, © The queſtion, 
«© though obſcure, or intricate, is yet an/werable.”” Obli 
to aſſign reaſons for, or give an account of. Anfrvrrable 
% to God only.” Swirr. That which matches, or ſuits ; 
applied to colour, or the fabric of moveables. Anſeuer- 
« able to the hangings of the court.” Exod, xxxviu. 18. 
Worthy of, fit, or ſuitable. Bring forth fruit az/werable, 
«© to amendment.” Matt. ili. 8. "That which can latisfy, 
or is equal to. Means a»/werable unto other men's de- 
* fires.” RALEZIoAH. Uſed with the particle zo. ' 
*NSWERABLENESS, S. (from an/werable and 2%, of 
nes, neſt, or nyfſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an ab- 
tra quality) the quality, which conſtitutes the reſem- 


blance, proportion, and _—_— of one thing to ano- 
25 e 


thec; - 


ANT 
ther; or that quality, which renders a difficulty, or queſtion, - 
capable of receiving an anſwer. | 

A'NSWERABLY, adv. (from anſwerab/t, and ly of lic or 

ice, Sax, implying manner) in proportion; in a manner 
m_ correſponds with, or is ſuitable ;. with the particle 79. 
cc 


free from iſlands, they are an/werably deeper.” BaE· 


REW. To a greater, or leſſer height, an/werable to the 


greater, or leſſer intenſeneſs of heat. Woopw. 
ANSWERER, S. (from an/wer and er, implying an agent 
from wer, Sax. or wair, Goth. a man) one who _ 
ſuch information as a queſtion requires. He that ſolves, 
| ©bviates, or clears up the objections of an adverſary. He 
who writes againſt another in any controverſy, ** It gives 
„ his anſeuerer double work.“ SwIFT. | 
A'NT, S. (from amt, a contraction of æmett, Sax. and was 


afterwards ſoftened into ant) ſmall inſets called piſmires, 


who herd together in great numbers on hillockgy remark- 
able for their induſtry, tenderneſs, and economy. ** Go to the 
ant thou ſluggard.“ Prov. v. 6. The common opinion of 
_ their hoarding up their proviſions for the winter, though 
aſſerted in ſcripture and confirmed from Horace, is denicd 
by Swammerdam, Raumur, and other modern naturaliſts ; 
but thoſe who are willing to entertain themſelves with this 
curious republic, will meet abundant ſatisfaction from 
" Swammerdam's Book of Nature, the SpeQacle de la Na- 
ture, and the Guardian. | 
A'NTA, S. (from ante, Lat. before) in architecture, a pi- 
laſter placed at the corners of the walls of temples ; uſed 


by Le Clerc for the ſhaft of a pilaſter, without baſe, ca- 


ital, or moulding. 

ANTA'GONIST, S. (from arri, anti, Gr. againſt, and aſu- 
nge, agonizo, to contend) applied to perſons, as ſuch, one 
who contends with another. None daring to appear an- 
&« tagen, Mitt. Sampſon. Applied to writers, he 

© who oppoſes the opinion, or ſentiments of another. Our 

© antagoniſts in theſe controverſies.” Hooker. An oppo- 
ſite. The two extremes and antagoni/ts of the ſpecies.” 
Guard, No. 108. In anatomy, that which 1s fituated op- 
poſite to, and counteracts another; thus the flexor, or the 

* muſcle which bends, and the extenſor, or muſcle, which 

extends a limb, are called Antagoniſts. 


To ANTAGONL'ZE, u. 4. (of amr: anti, Gr. and aun, 


 agonizo, Gr.) to ſtrive or contend againſt another. 
ANTANACLA'SIS, S. (of armramnacy, antaclaſis, Gr. from 
errmmoauv, ant, Gr. to drive back, or ſtrike back 
again) in rhetoric, a figure wherein a word is repeated in a 
differeut ſenſe. As let the dead bury their dead; the word 
- dead, in the fifſt place, — thoſe who are immerſed 
in voluptuouſneſs, and no ways ſenſible either to the calls 
of grace, or their own danger; and in the ſecond, one whoſe 
ſoul is ſeparated from his body. Its likewiſe the reſuming 
of the ſame ſentence, after the intervention of ſeveral others. 
Shall that heart, which does not only feel, &c. &c. Hall 
1 that heart, I ſay, &c.” SMu1TH's Rhet. | 
ANTANA'GOGE, S. (from am, anti, Gr. and azaſv, ana- 
Es, to drive, or take away) in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, 
Fins unable to deny the crimes with which we are charged 
by an adverſary, we endeavour to load him with the ſame, 
or others. | 
ANTAPODO'SIS, S. (irom am, anti, Gr. ven, poder, 
genitive of eus, pous, Gr. a foot, and ue, do/is, Gr. of A.- 
t, didomi, Gr.) a retreat or returning. In rhetoric, a figure 
containing the counterpart of a ſimile. Thus, as the 
1 —— weeds his ground, /o ſhould we weed and 
« clear our mind: the words in italics are the Anta- 
oſis. | 
ANTA'RES, S. in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſlellation Scorpio. Long. 5 deg: 20 min. 4 ſec, 
accoding to Flamſtead. | 
ANTA'RCTIC, adj. (from ar, anti, Gr. contrary or op- 
polite to, and «g*r&-, arktos, Gr. the bear) that which is 
* oppoſite to the arctic, applied in aſtronomy to the ſouthern 
pole, and circle. The antarctic pole, in aſtronomy, is the 
ſouth pole, or that part of the heavens to which the ſouth 
end of the earth's axis points, The antarctic circle, is 
one of the leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the equa- 
tor and 23 deg. 30 min. diſtant from the ſouth pole. 
The antarctic pole, in geography is the ſouthern extremity 
of the carth's axis, | 
A'NTE, (Lat.) a particle ſigniſying before, and frequently 
uſed in compoſition; as antedliluwian; that which exiſted 
| before the flood; ante- chamber, a room which muſt be paſſed 
through * you can enter into a chamber; or a room 
which leads to-a chamber... Tg 
ANTEA'CT, S. (from ant; and ad, of adtun, ſupine of 


+ 
* - - 
- 


ANT 


ago, Lat. to do) acts which have been done formeyly, 9. 
before ſome particular period. Wants authority. 
To ANTECE'DE, v. a. (from ante before, and cede, Lat 
to go) to have a prior exiſtence ; to precede, or go before 
another in time, very ſeldom applied to place. © The fa. 
„ brick of the world did not long antecede its motion.“ 
ANTECEDA'/NEOUS, ai. (fee antecedt) that which i; be. 
fore another either in time or place. 


- 
. 


 ANTECE'DENCE, S. (from antecede) priority of exiſtence, 


exiſtence before ſome period or being. Artecedens, 
« of their conſtitution preceding the exiſtence,” Ha, 
888 | 
ANTECE/DENT: adj. (antecedens, Lat.) prior; before ; or 
. exiſting before. Without any antectdent fin.” Soury 
Uſed with the particle o. Exiſtence muſt be ante 
© to merit.” COL U IE R. Uſed ſubſtantively, it implies the 
thing which is prior in time, or which mult have gone-le. 
fore. It is indeed the negeſlary antecedent?” SouTH. In 
grammar, the noun, which in the order of conſtruction 
oes before a relative, as “ Chriſt who redeemed ys,” 
The word Chriſt is the antecedent, which goes before the 
lative a In logic, the firſt part, or propoſition, of 
an enthymeme, or ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of two propoſitions 
only: as, © Chrifl is riſen from the dead, therefore we are 
* redeemed :” the words in italics are the Antecedent. 

ANTECE/DENTLY, adv. (from antecedent and Jy of lic, or 
lice, Sax. implying manner) in a manner which is prior ta, 
or before, any particular period of time; previouſly ; prior 

to. * Conſider him antecedently to his creation,” Soury, 

ANTECE/'SSOR, S. (Lat. from antecede, Lat. to go before) 
one who precedes, or is before another in the order of 
time. : 

ANTE-CHA'/MBER, S. (ſee AxTe. Written generally, 
but improperly, Antichamber) a chamber which leads to a 
ſtate room, or chief apartment. 

ANTE-CU/RSOR, S. (Lat. from arntecurro, Lat. to run 
before) one who runs before; a harbinger ; by divines ap- 
plied to John the Baptiſt. ; 

To A'NTEDATE, v, v. a. (from ante, before, and datum, 

| ſupine of do, Lat. to give) to place too early, or before its 
real period. By reading a man dves, as it were, ante- 
* date his life.” CoLLitR.  'To enjoy a thing in imagina- 
tion before it exiſts. * Antedate the bliſs above.” Pork. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN, adv. (from ante, before, and diluwiu, 

a a flood, ordeluge) that which exiſted, or had a being be- 
fore the flood. - All the ſtone and marble of the antedilu- 
van earth.“ Woopw, That which relates or belongs to 

things before the flood. © Antediluwian chrotiology.” 
Brown's Vulg. Err. Uſed ſubſtantively for the . 

| Who lived before the flood. 

A'NTELOPE, S. (from arri, anti, Gr. contrary, and ., 
lophes, Gr. a horn, becauſe, according to Skinner, its 
horns are inverted) in natural hiſtory, a kind of goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

ANTEMERI'DIAN, adj. (from ante, before, and meridies, 
Lat. noon) .before noon. | 

ANTEMU'NDANE, aj. (from ante, before, and mundani; 
of mundus, the world) that which was before the creation 
of the werld. 

ANTI-NUMBER, S. (from ante, before and number) that 
number which is before another. Rather to be aſcribed 
« to the antinumber.” Bacon. © X 

ANTEPAGME/NTA, S. (Lat.) in antient architecture, the 
jambs of a door, or lintels of a window; ſometimes the 
whole window frame. 

A'NTEPAST, S. (from ante, before, and paſtum, ſupine of 
þaſco, Lat. to feed) a foretaſte, or earneſt, of ſomething 
future. Antepaſt to excite our guft.” Decay of Piety. 

ANTEPENU'LT, or ANFEPENU'LTIMA, S. (Lat. from 
ante, before, pene, almoſt, and tima, laſt) in grammar 
the- laſt ſyllable but two of a word; as the ſyllable 220 
in the word antepenultima. . 

ANTEPILEPTIC, adj. (from ar: anti Gr. againſt, and 
einge, epilep/is, Gr. a convulſion fit) in medicine, reme- 
dies againſt canvulſions. 

ANTEPRE'DICAMENT, S. (antepradicamenta, from ante, 
before, and prædicamentum, Lat. predicament, ſo called 

from Ariltotle's — of them before the predicaments) in 
logic, ſomething requifite to be known in order to render 
the knowledge of the predicaments more eaſy. | 

ANTERLORTTV, S. (from anterior, Lat.) the ſtate of be- 
ing before another with reſpect to time or place. 

ANTE'RIOR, adj. or ANTE/RIOUR (Lat.) that which is 
before another with regard to time or place. 7 
« riour or upper part.“ BA] Vulg. Err. * | 

= | A'NTES, 


„% The antc- 


ANT | 


ANT ES, S. (from ante Lat. before) in architecture, pillars 
of — dimenſions 1 the front of a building. 


A TURE, (S. from anti/to Lat.) in fortification, an 


ANTES' 
order to diſpute the remainder of a piece of ground, after 
the enemy is maſter of the other part. | 


the craw or crop in birds, a kind of anteftomach.” RAY. 
ANTHE'LIX, S. (from arri anti Gr. oppolite, and Hug elix 
Gr.) the inward protuberance of the external ear, oppoſite 
to the outward, called Helix. | | 


euros elminthos Gr. a worm) in medicine, that which 
kills worms; a vermifuge. 
to worms.” ArBUTH.. 


anti Gr. oppoſite or reciprocal, and vww;, a hymn or ſong. 
Johnſon contends for its being peu anthymn, as derived from 
the Greek; but as we may plainly ſee that it is borrowed 
from the Italian, there is no need of any alteration) a hymn 
performed in two parts by the oppoſite members of a choir. 
Socrates ſays, Ignatius was the inventor of it among the 
Greeks, and St. Ambroſe among the Latins. 

ANTHE RE, S. (Lat.) in botany, the ruddy globules in the 
middle of flowers, or the ſummits, tuffts, knots, or little 
heads in the middle of flowers, on the tops of the ſtamina. 
See Apices. | 

ANTHO'LOGY, S. (from a»J;, anthos, Gr. a flower, and 
de, Logos, a diſcourſe) a treatiſe of flowers, a collection of 
the moſt beautiful paſſages of one or more authors; whence 
the collection of Greek epigrams, is fliled 4nthologia. 
A'NTHONY, S. an order of — eſtabliſhed by Albert of 
Bavaria in 1382. Whoſe enſign was a golden collar wrought 
like a hermit's girdle, to which hung a walking ſtick, and a 
little bell. - 
A'NTHORA, S. (Lat.) in botany, ſce AcoxirE, of which 
it is a ſpecies. 


. eminence, to the roſemary; 

ANTHRACOYSIS, S. (Gr. an inflammation, reſembling a 
coal, ſee AxTHRAx) in medicine, a diſeaſe in the bulb of 
the eye, or eyelids, occaſioned by a corroſive humour, and 
attended with a ſwelling of the parts adjoining. 
ANTHRAX, S. (Gr. a coal) in medicine, a {cab made by a 
corroſive humour, which Burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp, 
prickly pains. 

ANTHROPO/ LOGY, 8. (from asdSgetrog, anthropos, Gr. a 
man, and Nee, logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe or trea- 
tiſe upon man, or human nature, conſidered as in a ftate of 
health, including the conſideration both of the body and 
ſoul, with the laws of their motion. In divinity, the ap- 
plying the parts. of a human body to God, ſuch as eyes, 
Fears, &c. Ik Ws 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES, S. (from 1 a man, and 
Hegen, morphe, Gr. a ſhape) one who attributes the ſhape of 
man to God. Applied to a ſect, who took all the figurative 
and analogical expreſſions, of hands, eyes, cars, &c. applied 
to God, in a litteral ſenſe ; grounding their opinion on the 
ſcripture expreſſions. © That God made man ofter his own 
% im * | 
ANTHRO'/POMANCY, S. (from a-, anthropos, Gr. a 
man, and Haran, manteia, Gr. divination) a ſpecies of di- 
vination, from inſpecting the entrails or viſcera of a human 


ANTHROPO/ PATHY, S. (from add, anthropos, a man, 
and rae, p6thes, Gr. a paſſion) the paſſion, or ſenſibilityof 
the human ſpecies. Wants authority. 
ANTHOPO'/PHAGI, S. (never uſed in the ſingular, from 
ellgurres; a man, and gay phage, to eat) ſavages, who 
eat human fleſh. The terrible accounts given by travellers of 
ſeveral nations of this ſort, have of late years been explod- 
ed as romantic; and the only inſtances to be met with, are 
thoſe of devouring the fleſh of enemies, taken captives in 
| wand but even theſe are very rare, and decreaſe every 
ay. 1 ' 
ANTHROPHAGI'NEAN, adj. (from Anthropephagi) like 
one of the Anthropophagi; in a terrifying, terrible, or 
ſavage manner. He'll ſpcak like an Anthropophaginean.” 
SHAKESP, 5 
ANTROPO FHAGY, S. (See AnTHROPOPHAGI) the cuſtom 
of eating human fleſh. | | f 
ANTHYPO'PHORA, 8. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a figure, where- 
by the objections an adverſary may be ſuppoſed to make, are 
obviated, and anſwered. 
ANTI. (Gr.) a, particle, which in compoſitions, ſignifies 


intrenchment of palliſadoes or ſacks of earth, caſt up in 


A'NTESTOMACH, S. (from ante before, and fomach) a 
cavity which in place is before, and leads to the ſtomach ; 


ANTHELMPFNTHIC, adj. (from «v3: anti againſt, and 
« Althelminthicks, or contrary _ 
ANTHEM, S. (an- hema Ital. arYvpro; anthurmos, from arr. 


A'NTHOS, S. (Gr. a flower) in botany, applied, by way of 


ANT 


contrary or oppoſite; and in works of literature is prefixed 
to the anſwers, wrote in oppoſition to an author ; as An!:- 
Catones, the name of the anſwers Julius Cæſar wrote to the 
objections made againſt him by Cato. 


- A\NTIACID, ac, (from anti contrary to, and acid) that 


which is of a nature contrary to acid, an alkali, ** Oils are 


& antiacids.”” ARBUTH. 

AN*'TIADES, 8. See Tons1Ls. 

ANTI-ARTHRTITICS, S. (Gr.) remedies againſt the gout. 

ANTI-BA*CCHIUS, S. (from anti, oppoſite, or contrary, 
and Bacchius) in antient poetry, a foot conſiſting of three 
ſyllables, the two firſt of which are long, and the third ſhort. 


he virtute; the ſyllables vir and iu are long, and ze is 
rt. , 


ANTI-CHA'/MBER, 8. See AnTECHAMBeR. 


ANTICHE'SIS, S. in law, a pledge, or pawn of an eſtate, 
for a certain ſum of money, which the creditor enjoyed till 
repaid. See MorTGAaGE. | 

A'NTI-CHRIST, S. (from anti oppoſite, or contrary, and 
Chrif?) in its primary ſenſe, one who oppoſes the doarine 
and miſſion of Chriſt. . In a more confihed ſenſe, a tyrant, 
who, at the latter end of the world is to make himſelf very 
conſpicuous in his oppoſition to Chriſtianity, in the opinion, 
of the papiſts, but the proteſtants aſſert, that anti-chriſt is al- 
ready come; that he is the pope ; and the council of Gap, 
carried things ſo far in 1603, as to inſert it as an article in 
their creed, that the pope was Anti- chriſt. No one, who 
would fatisfy himſelf in this point, will repent his trouble 
in reading what Dr. Newton has ſaid on this head in his 
Diſcourſes on Scripture Prophecies. e 8 

ANTI-CHRISTIAN, adj. (from Anti- chriſt) that which is 

contrary, or oppoſite to Chriſtianity. | 

ANTI-CHRTI'STIANISM, S. (from Anti- chriſt) any doctrine, 
or opinion, oppofite or contrary to Chriſtiany. 

ANTI-CHRISTIA'NITY, S. See Ax rI-cHRISsTIANISsM. 

ANTI-CHRO'NISM, S. (from arr., anti, Gr. and Xgorog, 


chronos, Gr. time) that which is contrary to the right order 


of time. 6 

To ANTICIPATE, v. a. (from ante before, and capie, Lat. 
to take) to be beforehand with another, in taking, ſo as to 
diſappoint him that comes after. To do or enjoy a thing 
before its fixed period. To render the applications or ad- 
vice of another uſeleſs, by giving it before him. 


ANTICIPA'TION,, S. (from anticipate) the dating a thing 


earlier than 1ts due period. Four days too late, by rea- 
« ſon of the aforeſaid anticipation.” Hol bgxx. The 
enjoyment of a thing in imagination, before its real exiſtence; 

a fore taſte; an implanted or innate opinion, ſuppoſed to be 
in the mind, before it is capable of diſcovering the reaſons 

on which it is founded, 

A'NTIC, S. (a Pantique, Fr. after the manner of the antients, 
from antiquus, Lat.) one who plays tricks; and makes uſe 
of odd and uncommon geſtures; a Merry Andrew; a 

- Buffoon. 

To A'NTICK, v. a. (from antict) to make ridiculous, or 
deſpicable, in alluſion to the geſticulations of buffoons and 
antick dancers. Now obſolete, 

A'NTICELY, adv. (from antick and ly of lic, Sax. implyin 
manner) in the manner of an antick or buffoon ; with odd 

- geſticulations and grimaces. 

ANTICLIMAX. S. (from anti, and wauat, Himax, Gr. 2 
ladder) in rhetoric, a vicious figure, wherein the laſt ſen- 
tence or member is weaker in its ſigniſication, inſtead of 
being ſtronger, or higher than the firſt. See CLIMAx. 

ANTICONV U'LSIVE, adj. (from anti, againſt, and cox» 
vulſive) in phyſic, medicines againſt pwn he. pony 

ANTICOR, S. (from ani, oppolite, and cor, the heart) in 
farriery, a ſwelling of a round figure, cauſed by bilous hu- 
mours, in a horſes breaſt oppoſite to his heart; which would 

pProve fatal, unleſs brought to a ſuppuration. 

ANTIFCOU'RTIER, S. (from aui, oppoſite, and courrier) 
one who oppoſes the meaſures of the court. 

AMTIDO “TAL, adj. (from antidote) that which has the 
quality of preventing the effects of any contagion, or 

iſon. 6 a a | 

A'NTIDOTE, S. (antidotus, Lat. of arr, anti, Gr. oppoſi- 
tion, and , dosts of A&ww, didomi, Gr. to give) a medi- 
cine given to expel poiſon, or prevent its effects, and to 

guard from contagion. 

ANTIGUA, or ANTE'GO, S. one of the Caribbee or 

Leeward Iflands in the Weſt Indies, E. of Nevis and St. 
Kitt's, about ſix leagues in diameter, and fixty miles in cir- 
cumference, contains 70,000 acres, and makes 16,000 
Js 9 of ſugar yearly. Its inhabitants, including whites 
and blacks, amounts to about 34,000 ; it was diſcovered by 
Sir Tho. Warner 1623, and ſettled in 1636. The firſt grant 


was 


* 


T 
was ta William Lord Willoughby of Parham, and a colony 
ted by him in 4666 ; in Which year the French took it 
ſurprize: Col. Chriſtopher Coddrington raiſed its repu- 
tation in 1 In wen whey gs much damaged by a | 
0 


dreadful hurricane. Ini y 36. was the plot of three Indians, who 
conveyed re the room wherein the governor 
was to give a ball; but was rendered abortive. Its governor | 
is captain- general of all the Canbbee Iſlands, has a falary of 
35-001; per annum, and appointeth the deputy-governors ' 
of the other iſlands . {og each 2001. pe ann. Lat. 
16 deg. c7 min. N. Long. co min. W. |; ; 
ANTILLES, S. perly go") oy om their ſmallneſs) u 
ſmall cluſter of iſſands in the Weſt Indies, extending from 
18 to 24 degrees N. Lat. and are diſtinguiſhed into wind- 
ward and lee Ward iſlands .. a 7 
ANTILO/GARITHM, (8. from anti and lagarithm) the 
compliment of a logarithm, or its difference from one of 90 


Aegrees. * in? 
ANTTTLOGV, S. (Gr. of ar». and aoycg) contradiction in 
its pri ſenſe, applied to thole- of an author, 


wherein there ſeems to be, ox really is, a manifeſt contradic- | 


ANTY.LOQUIST, S. (from ati, againſt, and loguor, Lat: 
| i ; 5 ws ' * 2aga p por, s 
to ſpeak) one who ſpeaks againk the ſentiments of another; 
&, cont . - Seklom uſed, ; : Y 
ANTI-MONARCHICAL, adj.: (from arm, anti, againſt, 
and , motarchia, Gr. monarchy) that which is con- 
trary to monarchy, or that ſpecies of government wherein the 
chief rule is inveſted in a ſingle perfon. 
ANTIMONA' RCHICALNESS, 8. (from Antimonarchical 
and Teſs of nes, nefſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying qua- 
lity in the abſtract) that quality which is oppoſite or con- 
to a monarchical government. | 
ANTIMO/NIAL, adj. (from antimony) that which conſiſts 
of, or has the qualities of anamony. | 
A'NTIMONY,, S. (che /ib1am of the ancients, and gig of 
the Greeks. It is ſuppoſed to have owed its preſent name to 
the following incident: Baſil Valentine, a monk, obſerving 
it purge ſome hogs be had thrown it to, and fattening them 
afterwards, he preſcribed a like doſe to his brother monks ; 
but they all dying, the medicine was called from {thence an- 
timoine, in French, from anti againſt, and meine, Fr. a 
monk). It is a mineral ſubſtance, poſſeſing all the proper- 
ies of a metal, excepting malleability and ductility; is 
found in moſt mines, but eſpecially thoſe of filver and lead; 
and is diſtinguiſhed into two forts, crude and prepared. 
Crude antimony implies, that it is in the ſame ſtate as it 
comes from the mines: Prepared antimony is that — _ 
purified chemiſtry. As its operations are violent an 
— it ſhould be truſted only in the hands of diſcre- 
tion ; though indeed it enters into moſt of the noſtrums of 
empirics. It is not conſined to medicine, but employed in 
caſting of cannon-balls, _y N Want cula, * 
types tor printing; in melting of iron, and in re gold; 
becauſe — Shed with the latter, it turns all other 
metals, not even flyer excepted, into droſs. : 
ANTINEPERITICS, (from am anti, and fr nephri- 
tices) remedies in diſorders of the reins and kidneys, 
ANTINO' MIANS, (from ar anti and wy©- noms, Gr.) a ſect, 
who look upon the performance of moral duties as inſigni- 
keant, and prefer the articles of faith to thoſe which enjoin 
practical hohnefs. . a 7 
AN/FINOMY, S. (from n anti, Gr. againſt, and wc; 
„error, Gr. a law) a contradiction between two laws, or the 


- 


different of the ſame law. * a 
ANTL-T LY'TIC, adj. (from are anti, Gr. againſt, 
and Tageaver; paralyſis, Gr. the palſy) in medicine, reme- 


dies for the pally. , : JOS 
ANT OR TICAL, (from antipathy) having a natural 
averſion to a thing; · Antipathetical to all venomous cxea- 
« tures.” HowsLL. 2 ; 
ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS, 8. _ antipathetical and 
neſs of nes, neſt, nyſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. unplying ab- 
fraction) the abſtract quality or ſtate of having a natural 
averſion to any particular thing. Wants authority. 
ANTIEPATHY, 8. (from antipatbie, Fr. an. againſt, and 
rab, an affeftion) a natural averſion to any particular ob- 
ject; which operates ſo ſtrongly, as neither to be controuled 
by the will, nor reaſon: with the particles agazn/t,. lo, 
aud formerly with A mortal an/ipathy againſt ſlanding 
 « armies,” Swirr. © The ſtrong antipathy of good zo | 
bad.“ Pore, ©& An antipathy with air.“ Bac. Thus | 
laſt conftrudtion is now obſolete. Mey 
ANTIPA'RALLELS, 5. (from anti and parallel) in geometry, 
the line, FP, E, and B, C, Fig. VI. Plate 1. making the ſame 
angles A, F, E, and A, C, B. with the lines A, C, B, cut- 
ung them like parallel lines; but in oppoſite directions. | 


& a 


a at A. Ms OO. 


a NT 

But according to Leibnitz, axtifaralle/care E, F, and G, H. 
me 7 Plate 1. whach cut the two allels A rr 
D, io that the outward angle A I F being added to the 


inward A, K, H, che ſum will be equal to a right angle. 
ANTIPERFSTASIS,. 8. (from am and reg α¹ in philo- 
ſophy, the action of two contrary qualities, whereby the 
force of the one is increaſed by the o ion of the other. 
This doctrine was eſſ by the Peripatetics; but is ex- 
ploded by Mr. Boyle, in his Hiſtory of Cold. 
 ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL, adj. (from: anti and peſtilential) in 
BY gc, that which is in to prevent or remove the ef- 
4 | | | 


an s of the plague. "ye — * 

TTEFEHRASIS, S. (from arr; anti, and | | 

Gr. à form of ſpeech) in rhetoric, a figure; * 
ite different to its original mean- 


word is uſed in a ſenſe | 
ing; or an ironical Kind of expreſſion, wherein we deny a 
thing to be what we ought to àffirm it to be; as when we 
ſay, „The thing did not diſpleaſe me, inftead of, „The 
 * thing did not pleaſe me.” Br | 

ANTTPODAL, ac. (from antipodes) thoſe who are anti- 
podes with reſpect to their ſituation. Aut ipada]! to the 
* Indians.” Brown's Vulg. Err. 7 

ANTTPODES, S. (by ſome accented on the laſt ſyllable but 
one, and vitiouſly pronounced as if a word of three fylla- 
bles, from an, anti, over-againſt, or oppoſite, and v. 
þodes, the plural of mw;, Gr. a foot) in geography, thoie 

. . who live on the contrary ſide of the globe, with de ſeet 
directly oppoſite to ours; or thoſe who live ſo diametrically 

oppoſite to each other, that if a right line were continued 
through the earth, each of its extremities would touch the 
feet of one of the partics. The ſummer, winter, day, and 
night of the one, are cont to thoſe of the other; that 
is, When it is ſummer with the one, it is winter with the 
other, &c. T2 

ANTIPOPE,. 8. (from anti, againſt, and pepe) a falſe pope, 
or one who uw the popedome. 

AN'TTIPTO/SIS, S. (from arm, anti, Gr. and rene, ref, 
a caſe) in grammar, a figure wherein one caſe is uſed in- 
ſtead of another. AM 

A*NTIQUARY, S. (antiquarius, Lat.) one who applies him- 

ſelf to the ſtudy of antiquities, whether they be mottos, in- 
ſeriptions,. or antient manuſcripts ; and makes collections 
for that 5 It is uſed as an adjective by Shakeſpear, 
to imply old, antient, or former, alluding to the ſtudies 
and reſearches of antiquaries. ** Inſtructed by the autiguary 
times.“ Troil. and Creſſ. This is a very unuſual, if not 
an improper acceptation. 

To A'NTIQUATE, v. a. (antique, Lat.) to render uſeleſs; 
in the paſſive, to be grown out of uſe. To antiquate and 
©-arrogate ſome old ones.” Hates. * Without defending 


* 


1 


„ his antiquated words.” Da vo. b | 
ANTIQUATEDNESS, * S. (from ' antiquated and ne: of 
nes, nefſe, or nyſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality 
in the abſtract) the ſtate of being out of vogue or ute; the be- 
ing obſolete. | 5 * . 

ANTTQUE, adj. ( antique, Fr. from antigunt, Lat. former! 
— on * firſt Hllable, but — — and ia 
nounced like the French, anteet) that which was in vogue 
in former or antient times, in oppoſition to modern. The 
old and antique ſong.” Syaxesy. That which is really 
old; whoſe antiquity is genuine and indiſputable. «* Being 
tue aztique.” Prior. Old faſhion « Arrayed in 

«© antique robe.” Fairy Q. Antic, wild, old; out of the 
faſhion, uncouth, and ridiculous for its antiquity. * Not 
* antient but antique.” Donne. Uſed ſubſtantively for a 
genuine piece of antiquity, or a relick of the antients. 
* Both very choice antiques.” SwWIrr's Will. 

ANTFQUENESS, S. (from antique and ne/s of nes, nefs; or 

"uf Sax. or NS, Goth. im * nn the abſtract) 

e quality which denominates a thing a genuine relic of 
_ ity. Something venerable in the antiquene/; of the 

- «© Work.“ Apop150N, | 

ANTTQUITY, S. (from antiquitas, Lat.) that time or pe- 
nod which has long preceded the preſent. < The moſt con- 
«« ſummate ſtateſman of all antiquity.” Freehold. No. 51. 
Antient writers; thoſe who lived in former times; the hiſ- 
tories wrote at a great diſtance before the preſent period. 
% All antiquity bas avowed.” Rates. relicks or 
productious of antient times. To extinguiſh all heathen 
*« antiquities.” Bacon, A long period of exiſtence ; 

long lite; or old age. Every part about you blaſted 

„% with N > Sax. Hen. IV. 

ANTL'sCll, S. (has no fingular; from an, anti, Gr. con- 
trary, and owe, ia, Gr a ſhadow) in geography, thoſe 
who dwell on different fides of the equator, and have their 
ſhadows projected different ways at noon.. ANTI 


n 


— * 


rcon re aL, 18 a 


Jon um, 


n 


e. 


A PASMO/DIC, 7 om n, + 11 Gr, Ae 
hou HH. Joafwor, e cramp) medicine, reme- 
es againſt the cramp, or any other contraktions of the 
— or tendons. 
ANTISPA'STIS, "af f 
8 CE PASTUS, 8. a poetical 15 N ſyllables, the 
NT ISPA! a 0 of four t 
bn and f of which are ſhort, 72 the ſecond and mird 


ANTSSPLENETIC, 1 (from. ant, ago, and 22 

in medicine, remedies ſt the 

ANTI'STROPHE, $+ 5 gin ayr, 1 7 Ee r. contrary, and 

Arppbe, Gr. a tuthing) à dance of the antients, 
| — they uſed to turn Bugs limes to the right, and ſome- 
times to the leſt; in alluſion to Which one of a lyric 
ode is called by the ſame flame; becauſe the perſon, ho 

repeated it, uſed at that time to change his poſition; 

nerally an eccho of the ſtrophe. In grammar, it is Ute 
= a hgure, wherein two 8785 that depend on each other 
are mutually converted, as the king“ $ miniſter, or the mini- 
ſter of the 

ANTIST 22 at. (from dats; ba and wp 

hulous humour) in medicine, remedies 
orb ous humour, o or the king 's evil. Dil 
« with-antiftrumatics. Wiss . 

ANTITHESTS, S. (Gr. in the plural antitheſes, 8 arri, 
anti, Gr. oppoſite, or contrary, and 8, Tit hen, Gr. to 
place) in rhetoric, a figure wherein oppoſite. qualities are 

ed in contraſt, or com with each other, in order 
to illuſtrate, amplify, and adorn the Ipeech of an . 

or piece of any authorz a beautiful inſtance of this j 

— ng wy verſe of Denham Thou ugh th deep 85 & iy 
9 ͤ˖[%˖c““ yet not qull, &c.—In the uſe of it great 
uld be taken not to carry it to exceſs, like Se- 

| = whoſe writings are, in ſome parts, a mere play upon 
wor 

A'NTITYPE, 
kick is formed according to a model, or pattern; a 
neral fimilitude, _ or reſemblance of circumſtances.” at 
which has been fly re preſented ſome 5 as 4 the 
death of Chriſt for the 4 2 the worl 
the paſchal lamb ; the Iamb being the or hieroglyphic 
repreſentation of Chrift's death, and” his crucifixion, the 

. ſubſtance, reality, or antirype, ſhadowed out 
by it. See Tyre, . 

ANTITY/PICAL, adj. (from antityþe) that which anſwers 
to ſome type; is conformable. ; od model or pattern; 
- bears a reſemblance in its circumſtances to ſomething which 

preceded, and is to be e on the footing of an an- 


ANTIVENE/REA AL, adj. (from anti and venereal) i in medi- 
cine, remedies againſt venereal complaints. 

A'NTLER; S. Caudoniller) among unters, the firſt pearls 
Which grow about the bur of a deer's horns : ſometimes 
uſed in a more general ſenſe for any of the branches. 
ANT Cl, S. (has no ſingular, from rr, anti; Gr. and 

ein, oikeo, Gr. to dwell) in en , thoſewho live under 
the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but in different paral- 
rels, the one being as far diſtant from the equator S. as the 
others are N. their longitude is the fame, as are likewiſe 
their noon, midnight, and all their days; but their ſea- 
ons are contrary, it being autumn with the one, when it is 
ſpring with the other, Kc. The inhabitants of Pelopon- 
neſus are the Antæei to thoſe of the Cape of Good-Hope. 
ANTONOMA'SIA, S. (from arri, 74 
onoma, Gr." a name) in rhetoric, a figure benen the 
name of ſome dighity, office, profeſſion, ſcience, or trade, 
or ſome ſignificant epithet is put for a d s proper name. 
As the Philoſopher, for Newton; TALE 
= Admiral, for Hawke ; the Orator, or 
itt. : | 
A'NTER, S. (antre, Fr. of antrum, Lat.) a \ cavern; a \ bele 
in a rock ; a cave; a den. Of autres vaſt,” SHAKESP. 
Not in uſe at preſent. 
ANTWERP, 8. oz IE ant or hant, Belg. a hand, and Wer» 
pen, to in alluſion to a ant, who 
- uſed to cut — = bond of all ſtrangers, and caff them into 
the-river) the capital of a province of the ſame name in the 
_ Auſtrian, Nether A z In a low, fenny ground, on the eaſt 
of the Scheld. Its ** my named Mere, is ſo 


e, 8. Ker arm, wi Bro 
Saget Gr. 00s one p in 


rt into 5 


8 0 — 4 
- hy 1 F 
20 1 
nſt, and 
. * ; . ft 


- were'300 noblemen, and u 


-c i int ah Temedies which 
15706; the French inde 


ANUS, 8. 


botany, the poſterior, ot back opening, 
| ANXIETY, 8. Canxierat, 


occaſioned b 
ANXIOUs, adj. (from anvin, Lat.) un 


8. (from ant} and Spe) in divinity, wer | 


by the crifice of 


— 


Gr. and o 
1 A 


111 
A Þ A 
wh | "» eh; tun! 8944 ilqra3 14 
broad that A RE, 12 abreat 3 in it. tha . 
at! whic 


coſt 400,000 trowns am was that from 
Sir Thomas Greſham . che model of that , which 1 


built in London. This Place is famous ſor its Mech 


ace; in 1383 Francis V 


is,” duke of Alengon, attempted 
to ſurprize 


4t, but loſt 15 er of 3050 who — 42 
e 


priſoners, with tlie loſs y of eighty men g. the ide of 


the Antwerpers. The Jule et Pam took it in 1585, al- 


ter a — TDN, ſiege. It was flezed by the French in 
17, but furrendered to the duke of Marlborough, _—_ 

defended by a gumerous 1 after a month's ſiege, i 
attempted to retake” it, but in 


vain. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. N. ig: 4 4 deg. 15 min. E. 


A NVL, 8. (Aufi, anfit, or anfilte, from” 2» for on, 
and feallan, Sax. to fall, from the hammer's falling upon 
it; or of ambolt, Dan. aenbild, Belg. from ard, to, and 
- Bildz Teut. a form or ſhape, m bi ro form: ſhape, 


or forge) in, its. primary fi nification, a maſs of 
iron, {4 which Randcraſ la 1 2 work” * or beat 
it into its deſigned i e. They are either forged or caſſ ; 
but the former are bet providing the upper part is ſteel. 
In a ſecon ſenſe it implies any thing, which is ſubject 
to blows, © anvil of my ſword,” Syaxtse; Figu- 
bs uſed with the particle upon, it implies that a thing 
is in agitation, is in readineſs, or „under conſideration. 
* Kno in what Was upon the anvil,” Swir r. 
it.) in anatomy the citice' of the inteflines, 
through | which the N are diſch irged by ſtool: 
likewiſe a ſmall hole in the third ventricle of the brain. In 
of a monopetalous 
flower, or that which has — petal. 
an uneafureſs of the mind, 
cauſed by its apprehenſion of the ' conſequences. of ſome fu- 
hyficians, it ſignifies any uneaſineſs 
y the Molence of a diforder.” * 
eaſy on account of 
the erf of ſome Event. Very ſollicitous to find oat 
the ſenſe of an author; diſturbed, or not with an 
ual temper of mind, the impreſſions of any preſent evil : 
uſed with rh; the de in the latter, and with for or about 


in the former ſenſes. 


ture event. Amon 


A'NXIOUSNESS, S. (from anxious wy neſs of nes,.. nee, 


„Sax. or NS, Goth. implyitig quality in the abſtract) 
quality of "being 7 on-account of the uncertainty of 


fa future event; the bein obs or ſoon affected 


Wich anxi 


ANV, adj. (of anig, eig, Sax. the Sh g pronounced 


5 at the end 8 words; = Belg g — X Teut. cue, 
ed to * it denotes 


whole callefive Bod b. ae 7555 of B+ ſees, it will 
„ own.“ Pore, A N of Münssen to the 
members of a compa; a fingle one, in preference, to 
all the reſt; - uſed wirh the © article KG Affection 
towards abs of theſe.” Shaxrsy. Applied to ſpace, 
either of its parts without reſtriction. © Motion begun eny 
« where below.” Lock. One, in oppoſition to none. 
*« Neither is there ay that can deliver.“ Deut. xxxil, 30. 


| A'ORIST, 8. (age, aer en, Gr. from 4 Gr. negative 


and e FN to limit) in the Greek IF | tenſe whoſe 
ſignification is not limited or determinate, but is applied 
either to time preſent, paſt, or future. 

AORTA, 8. (ner aorte, Gr. a veſſel, bag, 2 


| APA'CE, adv. e applied to > has mo- 
tion, ſu iftly ; applied to time, quickly, or ſpeedily; ap- 
- plied to quantity, in great numbers, and applied to the tran- 
lition from one my to . in kaſi, with ſpeed. 
Gr, to lead, or draw) the eſlab] iſhing an on by ſhew- 
ing the abſurdities, which would follow from its denial ; 
called likewiſe a redud&tio ad ab/urdum. - . 
APART, adv. (apart, Fr.) ſeparate, or ata diſtance, ap- 
_ plied, to place. In a way apart from the multitude.” Ra- 
LEIGH, Alide, or for l — 40 Set , d. 
God.“ Pa ion. 3 *ppoſed diſ- 
_ tindly. « Afteryards nameth them apart.» . 
After the verb par it implies. retirement, or. quitting a for- 
mer place. Put apart your attendants.” Syarese. At 


the end of a ſentence after the word IG; &C. 
FF —— 5 it 


APE, 8. 


 APE'TALOUS, 


* 


A P H 
| þ IA 
implies abſtaining from, or laying aſide. | * Compliments 


) | fo. . ne 49 . 7 
APARTMENT, 8. (apartement, Fr.) a part of a houſe; a | 


9 


— 


Toom. LI — nz, 4 | 41 
APATHY, 8. (from Gr. not, and aße, Pathos, G 
2 ha feeling) a freedom from all paſſion, a tate of 
4 nf ity. Aue 1 Ki 4444 eu 1 

ve, III. arp, Belg. epa, Brit. apa, Sax, abe, Dan.) 
an . the — 2 form ; of which there are 


a variety of ſpecies; the toes of their feet, are as long as 


* Aa 
In- 


Oo 


3 


they live on the tops of trees ; have 


it the breaft, in the ſame manner, as a woman does to her 


child: they are very remarkable for their mimicking the ac- | 
tions of human creatures; hence the word is uſed in a fe- | 


condary ſenſe, ſor one who uncouthly, pr affectedly, imi- 
tates another. n 
To APE, v. a. (ſce Ars, S.) to mimick or imitate, in 

alluſion to the characteriſtic of the ape mentioned above. 
APE AK, adj. (from. 4 and pigue) in a poſture to pierce; a 


A'PER, S. (from ape and er, implying an agent, from ver, 
Sax. a man) one who affected by mimicks, or imitates the 
actions of another. An imitator; a mimic, * 

APE'RIENT, part. Caperiens, from aperio, to open) in me- 
dieine, that which has the quality of opening; applied to 


gentle purges. „ eln eee e 

APE/RTIO „S. (apertic, Lat.) an opening; a pallage ; a 

e the action of making an opening, or 
aſſage. | 


APERTNESS, S. (from apertus, Lat.) 82 « The 
« Apertugſi and vigour of pronouncing.” Hol DEA. | Seldom 
uſed, and wants better authority. A * 
APE RTURE, S. {apertus, Lat.) the act of opening. An 
open place, or opening z a. paſſage. The unravelling a dif- 
ficult point, or laying it open to the conſideration of others; 
explanation, or enlargement. Made difficult by the aper- 
„ ture.” TAYLOR. 5 
. (from a, Gr. privative, and wrraber, 
petalon, Gr. a leaf) in botany, without petala, or flower 
leaves. 8 1 (LL? 
APE" TALOUSNESS, S. (from apetaleus and n:/5, implying 
an abſtra& quality from e, Sax, or NS, Goth.) the qua- 
Uty of being without a, or flower leaves. | 
APEX,, S. Pat.) the top point, or ſummit of any 
in geometry, the angular point of a. cone, or any like 


Ji 
85 


re. * . 
APH RESIS, S. (apa, aphaireo,, Gr. to take away) in 
rhetoric, a figure, Nr 2M a word or ſyllable is taken * 
from the beginning of a word, as in the ingenious motto of 
Sir John Philips, Amore, more, ore, re. 
APHFE/LION, S. (of amo, apo, Gr. from, and e-. el;os, the 
ſun) in aſtronomy, that point of the earth, or a planets or- 
bit, in which it is at its greateſt diſtance from the ſun. 
APHILA'NTROPY, S. (from a, Gr. negative, and - 
hema, philanthropia, the love of mankind) the want of 
love towards humankind ; want of benevolence, inhu- 
- manity. + | | | | ' 
APHONIA, S. (from « Gr. eee gem, phone, Gr. a 
voice) in medicine, loſs of ſpeech. * x 


A'PHORISM, S. (from app, aphorizo, Gr. to, ſeparate) | 


a maxim, or principle, in any ſcience ;. a ſentence compre- 
hending all the properties of a thing in a conciſe manner. 
APHORUSTICAL, J. (from aphori/m) that which is com- 

poſed in the manner of aphoriſms, or maxims; in ſentences 
unconnected, but containing important remarks. 
APHORT'STICALLY, adv. (from r cer and /y, of 
Ut, or lice, Sax. implying manner) in the manner of an 
aphoriſm. | 
APHRODTSIAC, APHRODISVACAL, 44. (from aper 
aphrodite, the Greek for Venus) that which relates to the 
"© venereal Diſeaſe. 
A'PHRONITRE, 8. (from age, aphres, Gr. and wee, 
#itren, nitre) in natural hiſtory, a kind of natural ſalt petre 
gang like froth on old walls, now called falt-petre of 
* > alfa h 
A'PHTHZ, S. (an, apto, Gr. to burn, or inflame) in me- 
dicine, little ulcers in the mouth, palate, and gums, &c. 
attended with an inflammation and difficulty of ſwallowing ; 
when white or red, they are eafily cured ; when livid 
or black they ſometimes e mortal, Sucking children 
are very ſubject to this diſorder, either from the b 
the mill, or their own want of digeſtion. 


teir fingers ; their hair is red inclining to a green; 
s on each fide 

their jaws, which ſerve them as ſtore - places. The females | 
bave but à ſingle young one, Which they carry on their 
back, and, when they ſuckle it, take it in their arms and give 


4 ” 
** 8 — oe 2 


adneſ of | 


= 


* particles, whi 


N 
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A'PIARY, 8. (apiarium, from apis, a bee) the place where 


dees are kept; whigh ſhould be ſheltered from high 


_ offenſive to this animal. 


A'PICES, S. (the plural of apex, Lat) in botany, little 


ina, Or Chives of 


knobs, growing on the tops. of the 


& 30 flowers, whi ch have been diſcovered by the microſcope to 


de a kind of ſeed veſſels, containing ſmall globular or oy; 
Fade which ere a Elnd of male pern Gr fed, and 1.1. 
ing down into the flower, impregnate ,, ſecundicate, aud 


ripen the iced, | | 


APIE'CE,, adv. (pronounced as. if wrgte tete, ſrom a, for 


each, and piece each; or, ſeparately | taken. A far. 
« thing fee, nnn 
APIS, S. an ox or bull worſhipped by the Egyptians! under 
that name; which was conſecrated to the moon and ſed at 
emphis. Its whole body was to be black, except a white 
uare ſpot on its forehead, &c. When a calf. was found 
with theſe marks,” it was carried to the temple of Ofiris, 
where it was, kept and worſhipped, as the repzeſentative of 


that deity, while living; and lamented and, buried, with 
. © nature go, Jp a land which was the mother of arts and the 


ead. So far could the bare light of 


ſource of all the ſciences! Let infidels bluſh, at their boaſts 
of unaſiſted reaſon, when they read this article; and when 
they compare the great truths revealed in the Moſaic and 
Chhriſtian diſpenſations generouſly acknowledge the ſource 
from whence they muſt derive their moſt ſublime ideas, 
and be proſelytes to that Saviour, who lived to teach 
2 i hem an example, and died to redeem and fave 
7 em 1 N 11 17 1 anne f 1 
A'PISH, adj. (from ape and 3%, from %, Goth. and Dan. 
implying nature) this word has various fignifications, on ac- 
count of its being applied to the different qualities of an 
ape ; thus, it ſignifies mimicking, or imitative. / “ 4515 
% nation.” SK ENT. Rich. III. Affected, or foppith. 
« French nods and ap; courteſy” Snares». Rich. III. 
Silly, mſignificant, FTP ſpecious. '** {if ſophiſtiy. 
GLay. Wanton, playful, and mimicking at the fametime, 
„ Ai folly.” Prior, +» ᷑ 124557 ad 
A*PISHLY, adv. (from api and y of lic, or lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) after the manner of an ape; full of wanton- 
neſs, mimickry, uncouth, and affected imitation. - ,;-, 
API'T-PAT, adv. (a word formed from the mation) with 
E beatings, ox quick palpitations, applied to che 


APLUSTRE, S. (Lat.] an ancient enſign uſed by ſhips. 
The other has an aplaftre,” | 
APOCALY?PSYE,. S. (from (awovuals, ahl %,, Gr. to 
reveal) in its. primary fignification, a revelation, or the diſ- 
cavery of ſomething by the Deity, before unknown to man- 
kind. Applied peculiarly to ſignify the book of Revela- 
tion, which appears to be written by St. John, from ſeveral 
| 2 peculiar expreſſions to be found in it; and the 
eſtimony of Irenæus, Juſtin - Martyr, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Origen, and Tertullian. Thoſe who are defirous to 
ſee its myſteries explained with modeſty and treated with 
profound learning, will meet with no ſmall ſatisfaction 
from Dr. Newton's Diſcourſes on Prophecy, wherein he has 
: green us ſuch a, comment, as but I ſay no more, leſt I 
'£ ould injure the performance, for want of giving it due 
raiſe. * | 
APOCALYPTICAL, adj, (from apacalypſe) that which con- 
tains the revelation of any thing myſterious. _ be 
APOCALY/PTICALLY, aav.. (from apocalyptical and ly of 
lic, or lice, Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner, as to 
reveal a myſtery, or ſomething not diſcoverable, or diſco- 
vered, Dy the exerciſe of unaſbited reaſon. _ | 
APO COP! „S. (from ace, * Gr. from, and wowls, Loplo, 
Sr. to cut) in grammar, a figure wherein the laſt letter or 
ſyllables of a word is cut off, as thro? for through; hyp” for 
h pochondriac. as TEA 
APO'CRYPHA, S. (from ae, apo, and gi, trupto, to 
hide) in its primary fignification, ſomething which is not 
known ; applied to books it denotes that their authors are 
not certainly known; and conſequently their authority and 
genuineneſs uncertain, Divines uſe the word in this ſenſe 
when fpeaking of thoſe books which the Jews did not re- 
ceive into their canon of inſpired writing, and the church of 
England, though ſhe allows them to be read to her congre- 
ations, yet denies them to be of any authority in efta- 
ging ao dochine. 


| APO'CRY „44%. (ſrom apecryphal) of doubtful and 
| uncertain authority; not inſerted in the canon of ſcrip- 
ture. ern 


APOCRY- 


APO/LLO, S. (Lat.) in myt 


AP O 
De 


APO/CRYPHALLY, adv. (from apocryphal and . lic or 


lice, Sax. implying manner) in a manner which will not 
conviction with it; in a manner which is in want of 

authority, or the marks of authenticity. 
APO CRYVPHALNESS, S. (from apocryphal and ngſt of nes, 
- neſſe, "nyſe, or NS, Goth. implying quality) that quality 
which implies the uncertainty, or want of authenticity in 
any writing or p LLC 2, | 
APODIC'TICAL, aj. (from eamodutc, apodeixis, Gr. a de- 
monſtration) demonſtrative, or ſo plain and convincing, 
that no perſon can refuſe his aſſent to it. Applied in logic 

a fyllogiim: oo © . 
APOGIE'O ; A'POGEE, APOGE'UM,'S. (of aw, apo, Gr. 
from and yn, ge, the earth) a term uſed by the antient 
philoſophers, who held that the earth way in the center of 


_ the ſyſtem, and implied that point of à planet's orbit in 


which it was at the teſt diſtance from the earth; but as 
the modern ſyſtem the fun is demonſtrated to be the center; 
we expreſs the ſame idea in ſome reſpects by the word 


anche 22: . 1 
APOLLINA/RIANS, 89 (from Apollinaris, their founder) a 
_ ſe which-ar6ſe in the fourth century, who denied, that 
Chtiſt aſſumed true fleſh, or a rational ſoul, but that his 

divinity was inſtead of the latter, and that his fleſh exiſted 
with the ſun from all eternity, was ſent down from heaven, 
and conveyed through the virgin, as through a channel; 
that there were two ſons, one born of God, and the other 
of Mary; that the God was crucified ; that Chriſt has now 


no body; and that the ſouls of men are propagated by other 


ſouls, in the ſame manner as bodies are by other- bodies. 
_ How. fruitful is error, and when the imagination is taken 
for a guide inſtead of reaſon aſſiſted by revelation, what a 
deſpicable light muſt men appear in to thoſe exalted beings, 
who can ſee remote truths by intuition ! | 


- 


„the ſon of Jupiter and 
- Latonas born at Delos; one the heathen deities, to 
whom they attributed the art of divination, and the patro- 
nage of ſic and is the fun. - Said to have killed the 
ſerpent Pytho, . becauſe. its heat exhales peſtilential va- 
ours; repreſented with long hair, in allufion to the ſun 
ams. Ihe fable, reported of his feeding Admetus's ſheep, 
denotes that all creatures are ſuſtained by his genial warmth; 
and his killing. the Cyclops for ing Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts, his dif thoſe peſtilential vapours which are fa 
tal to mankind. He is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus 
- on earth, and Apollo in the infernal regions, and repreſent- 
ed with an harp to ſhew the harmony of out ſyſtem, with 
a buckler, to denote his defending the earth, and with ar- 
rows, to ſignify his power of life and death. 

APOLOGE' TICAL, adj. (from amoyiw, apoleges to defend 
from any objection, or charge) that which 1s ſaid, or written 
in defence of any perſon, or opinion. 

APOLOGE/TICALLY, adv. (from apologetical, and ly of 
lic, Sax. implying manner); in the manner of an anſwer, 
defence, or apology. | | ; 

APO/LOGIST, S. (from apologize) the perſon who writes or 
ſpeaks in vindication of the ſentiments of another; one 
who endeavours to extenuate the faults of another. N 

To APOLOGI/ZE, v. a. (from apology) to plead. in fa- 
vour of. a perſon, or tuing; to defend, or excuſe, a perſon, 


or thing, Uſed with the particle For, before the fabjedt | 


« Ia to apologize for my indiſcretion.” Wars. 
APO'LOGUE, 8. — aro and Ag, apo and logos, Gr.) a 
ſtory, or fiction, which is formed to convey ſome moral and 
intereſting truth to the mind, under the images of beaſts, and 
other irrational animals; a fable: it is diſtinguiſhed from 
Parable, becauſe that — have happened, but this could 
not; and the actor in that are rational beings ; but thoſe 
of the apologut are irraional. 15 . 
APO'LOGY, S. (from aworyic, apolegia, Gr.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, a juridical word, implying a diſcourſe made by 
a defendant, to clear himſelf from a charge of guilt brought 


when accuſed, is ſtiled his ape 72 Hence the defence or 
vindication of an opinion from the objections it is charged 
with, is called by the ſame name. In this ſenſe biſhop 
Jewell calls bis defence of the church of England an apo- 
legy: and Robert Barclay, his vindication of Quakeriim, 
an apology for the principles of the Quakers. At preſent 


tion; and an extenuation of a fault, rather than a f of 
innocence: being more commonly appropriated to the com- 
mon concerns of men in their private characters, than to 
He proceedings at the bar. | 
OMECO MEI RV, S. (of av, from ag, meter, Gr. di- 


againſt him; thus the diſcourſe Socrates made for himſelf, 


the term is uſed. to imply rather an excuſe than a vindica- 


| 


4 A P 0 


ſtance, and jerpw, metres, Gr. to meaſure) the art of meaſur- 
ing things at a diſtance, to know how far they are from us: 
APONEURO'SIS, 8. (of amo, from, and »: nourom, Gr. 
nerve) in anatomy, the expanſion, or Sr of a nerve 
in the manner of a membrane, in breadth. ewiſe the 
cutting off a nerve or tendon. Cath | 
APO'PHASIS, S. + (from are Gr. 'a denying) in rhe- 
toric, a figure in which the orator ſeems to wave, What he 
- aronically mentions, as Neither will 1 mention your cow- | 
« ardice ; though, if I ſhould, you could not deny it 
APOPHLEGMA'TIC, S. (of as and p>yus, phlegma, Gr. 
. phlegm) in medicine, remedies proper to clear away ſuper- 
. Huous phlegm, and ſerous humours. 4 
APOPHLE'GMATISM, 8. (ſee ArorniEGMATICY) a me- 


dicine intended to 32 27 2 1 20 | 
 APOPHLEGMA'TIZANT, S. (fee AropnyrcmAatic) a 


remedy which evacuates ſerous or phlegmatic humours by 
the noſtrils. | | 


A'POPHTHEGM, 8. (from enoplyua, apoprbigma) a ſen- 
tentious expreſſion uttered without deliberation : or a ſen 


tence containing ſome important truth, moral or divine, 
which burſts, une from the ſpeaker. 


 APOPHYGE, s. (from | aropwys, | apopheuge, Gr. to ſiy 


from) in architeQure, a corner poſt, or ring of a colum or 
pillar, whence it begins to ſpring : crlginally nothing but 
the ring at the baſe of wooden pillars, to keep them from 
ſpringing ; but afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. 

APO'PHYSIS, S. (from anopvor;, apophuſer, Gr.) in anato- 
my, the protuberance or prominent parts of a bone; the 
ſame — a proceſs, and the protuberances of the lower 
jaw- bone. : | Jy 

APOPLE*CTIC, or APOPLE/CTICAL, adj. (from apoplexy } 
that which 1s of the nature of an apoplexy. | 

A'POPLEX, S. (ſee AroyLexy, for which this word is uſed 


by an apocope) ©* Repletion, apoplexy, inteſtate death.” Dx x. 


_ APOPLE'XED, aj. (from apoplex) affected or ſeized with an 


oplexy. 


 A'POPLEXY, S. (a, apoplexis, Gr. from animiotu, 


apopleſ Gr. to ſtrike on a ſudden) in phyſic, a diſeaſe 
that ſuddenly deprives a perſon of his ſenſes, and all ſenfi- 
ble motions of the body, excepting thoſe of the heart aud 
lungs, attended with a ſuſpenſion of the principal faculties 
of the ſoul. Cauſed generally by repletion ; the head's be- 
ing naturally large, and the neck ſhort; the perſon's being 
corpulent and fat, or of a plethoric habit of body, and re- 
dundant in pituitous humours. The indications of cure are 
an attenuation of the viſcidity of the humours, or deriva- 
tion and revulfion of them, by all manner of evacuations. 
APO'RIA, S. (from a , Gr.) in rhetoric, a figure where 
the ſpeaker ſhows kimkelf in doubt where to begin, on ac- 
count of the copiouſneis of his ſubject, the ambiguity of 
the thing, and includes a kind of a foliloquy, or delibera- 
tion of the ſpeaker. | 
APORRHOE'A, S. (from ave, apo, and pro, reo, Gr. to 
flow) a ſulphureous effluvium; or vapour emitted from the 
earth and ſubterraneous bodies. 
APOSCEPARNTSMUS, S8. (of are, from, and ozeraprocs 
ſeeparnos, an ax) in ſurgery, a fracture made by a ſide- 
- blow, of a light and ſharp weapon, by. which a piece is cut 
off, hke a chip from a block by means of an ax. 
APOSIOPE'SIS, S. (from amo, apo, Gr. and ownaw, Gr. to 
be filent) in rhetoric, a figure wherein the ſpeaker, through 
ſome vehement affection, leaves his period unfiniſhed ; but 
in ſuch ſuch a manner as the ſenſe may be eaſily ſupplied by 
the audience, as The talents of a Pitt—but he needs no 
encomium.“ 1 
APO'STASY, S. (of are, apo, from, and Nay 3 Gr. 
to ſtand) the abandoning and renouncing a religion one 
has before profeſſed ; uſed always in a bad ſenſe, and joined 
with the particle from. NIA, 
APO“ STATE, S. (from apoftata, Lat. aroravng, apoftates, 
Gr.) one who has forſaken or renounced the religion or 
principles he formerly profeſſed; uſed in a bad ſenſe, with 
the particle from. ; 
APOSTA*TICAL, S. (from apoftate) after the manner, or 
like, one who is an apofate. | : 
To APO'STATIZE, $: (from apofate) to abandon or re- 
nounce one's religion; to change one's religion for a worſe : - 
uſed always in a bad ſenſe. | : 
To APO'STEMATE, v. 4. (from apoeffeme) to turn to an 
apoſteme ; to form an abſceſs ; to collect and ſwell with 
corrupt matter. | 
APOSTEMA'TION, S. (from apeffemate) in ſurgery, the 
forming an abſceſs ; the collecting or athering of corrupt, 
matter, ſo as to cauſe a humour and ſelling in the part. 


APO'STEME, 


4 1 
A or APO'STUME, 8. (amerapa, * 


from See, to depart) a hollow ſwelling filled 

W COrtupe Matter : an a 

APOS' ORL, a kind of demonſtration | See Danon- 
$TRATION. 


. —— $a RN ay was 
an attendant and diſciple of Chriſt on earth, com- 
2 by him, after his 5 to preach the Goſ- 
4 | t9.the world... One af the ordinaiy trav miniſters, 
Sho went into different. -to. preach de G0 „Rom. 
xvi. 7. In alluſion to the cuſtom of the Jews, one who is 
— alms and contributions: 8 your 
or apoſtle, are, Gr., Phalip. ii He WU 
5 — — | whos any place. App ied to Chriſt 
| 8 — from heaven to aſſume our nature, 
and inveſted with authority to execute his prophetic, prieſt- 
2 and kingly offices. Conſider the Apaſtle and - 
eſt of our profefiion Jeſus Chtiſt, Heb. ii. I. ( 
W rien 8. (from 12 1 and // or /cype, Sax. 
implying digvity. or ofſice) the dignity or office of an apo- 
Fl, which ,convifted conſiſted. in. preaching the e — 
miracles, planting and confirming churches, and 
- ordainin 
that which was 


miniſters. 
C, or "APOSTO/LICAL, adj. (from apoſtle) 
APOSTO©'LICAL 


— ar authorized by — apoſtles. 
L 
. = 88705 manner) after the manner of an ayefle. 
© LICALNESS, S. (from epoftolical and nes of neſs, 
"— 15 Sax. and NS, Goth. implying an abſtract qua- 
lity) the quality which. denotes a thing authorized by, or 
reeable to, the doctrine and practice of the apoſtles. 
APO'ST ROPHE, S. (of aro, apo, Gr. from, aid 
_ firepho, Gr. to turn) in rhetoric, 2 


eaking off from 

thread of one's diſcourſe to addreſs ſo aie-cther- parſe. or 
thing: when applied to inanimate chings it is reckoned a 
very great beauty: Adam's morning-bymn in Milton, is 
the moſt charming apofrophe that ever entered the heart 
_ of man. In grammar, the contraction or ſhortening of a 
— placing 2 comma over that part whach is 
- dropped, as in the word * . 

To APOSTROPHYZE, w . (trom apoſtrophe) to inter- 
"rapt th thread of dle. in order to addreſs ſome fo- 
reign object. 

ApOFSTUME, 8. (this is a vitious ſpelling) See ArosTEME. 

APO'THECARY, S. (from awry, apothek?, Gr. a ſhop) 
one who practiſes pharmacy, or s medicines accord- 

to the preſcriptions of the college, and occaſionally 
patients; a practice which is an encroachment on the 
— of phyſicians, and did nor originally belong to the 
trade. The practice is genteel, and its members very nu- 
merous in London; till the year 1617 they were 
rated with the Grocers; but are now diſtin, and have a 
hall in Blackfriars, where are two very fine laboratories, 
- which ſupply the ſurgeons cheſts with medicines, for the 
- uſe of the navy. If we confider there are near 2000 of 
- this profeſſion. in London, how muſt we be ſurpriſed to find 
- that, in Denmark, only two are allowed in the city of Co- 
nhagen, and but one in any other conſiderable town. 

A'POTHEGM, S. (a vitious ſpelling) See ArorTHEGM. 

APOTHEQ'SIS, 8. _ _ and Sr., theos, Gr. God) 
an beathen ceremony, whereby any great man was placed 
among the Gods; after which they paid ham adoration, 

and ſwore by his name, with as much reverence as by thoſe 
of any other Deity. The ceremony, as deſcribed by He- 
. todiany may be ſeen in Kennett's Roman Antiquities. 

APO'TOME, 8. (of aTo, aps, and T5/4#W, Iemmo, to.cut) in 

; the difference between a rational line and one 
only commenſurable in power to the. whole line. Thus the 
line B C, - 8. is an apotome, becauſe it is the 
difference - rational line A C and a line AB, 
commenſurable only in power to the whole line A C. Eu- 
clid has handled this ſubject very copiouſly in his tenth book 
of Elem. In muſic, the remaining part of an entire tone, 
after a greater ſemitone has been taken from it. Its pro- 

nion in numbers is that of 2048 to 2187. 

ZE. S. (from amt, apoxeo, to boil) in pharmacy, 
a medicine made by boiling roots, plants, &c. in water, 

called likewiſe a decoction. 

To APPA'L, v. 4. (oppdlir, Fr.) to. flaiks with terror or 
fear; to affright ; to damp a —_ s courage; to dithearten, 
Including i in its ſecondary 1 the ſudden appearance of 

xi ſame terrible object. 


PA'LMENT, S. (from oppal. and weve ment) fdden affright, 
. Which robbs a 'perſon of his courage, 
active. 


renders him 


o ut or imbelliſh. 


17 (from opeftolical and ty of lic, Sax. | 


 APPA'RENTLY, 


de ſeen 


app 


8. (Lat.) 2 collefics en neceſ- 


APPARATUS; $ 
ſary to accompliſh any deſign, and — the tools gf 


experiments 
furniture of a houſe; the 
ET; books 2a 


a trade ; the inſtruments uſed in 


the bandages, &c. of a and fall, 


ammunition for war; 
the form of catalogues aud di | 
APPAREL, S. (It * no — from e Ke 9 * 
a ative. 
ly, appearance, or ornament. Reli * the 
natural el of ſimplicity.” Tatler, No. 4. 
To APPA'R L, v. a. to cloth; to dreſs ; toadorn ; to ſet 
* ?'T're65i afparelled with flowers. Ba co. 
APPAY ENT, part. (apparent, Fr. from apperens, Lat.) ap- 
plied to truth, plain, and indubitable : 25 toſbape 0 or 
orm, ſeeming, in oppoſiton to real; applied to actions, or 
qualities viſible, manifeſt, or — oppoſed to ſecret; 
and applied to the ſucceſſor to the crown, certain, oppoſed 
to preſumptive. Shakeſpear uſes it ſubtantively, in the 
laſt ſenſe. « I'll draw it as apparent to the crown.“ 
_ Henax VI. Apparent diameter in aſtronomy, is che angle, 
under which we ſee the ſun, moon, and ftars-: . 
1 the angle D O E. (Plate I. ng. 9. 
it is called its apparent diameter. Anparent magnitude, 
is chat which appears — and is meaſured 8 
quantity of the optic Thus if D C, (plate 
ER 
C AD, is the apparent magnitude of the — ge ſeen at 
A. and the angle C B D, its apparent magnitude when 


viewed at B. 
(from apparent. and ly: of lic, Sax. 
implying manner) Plainly, evidently; manifeſtly. +** Vices 
© apparently tend to the impairing of e Tir- 
Lorsox. 

APPARTTION.,. S. (from apparee; Lat.) the pearance of 
of a thing, fo as pager regen viſible. to the = or ſenſible 
to 2 viſible a — a „which 

is the moſt cadre — at nt. —— 5 
a ſtars becoming viſible, which Wan Was below the — 
zon; oppoſed to occultation. 
| The circle of perpetual Apparition is that which i is deſcribed 
about the pole as a centre, and touches the north part of the 

horizon in N. lat. and the 8. in S. lat. all ſtars within 
which never ſet, but are always viſible above the horizon. 

APPA'RITORS, 8. (from appares, Lat.) perſons who are 
at hand to execute the orders of the in any court 
of judicature ; thoſe who cite perſons to appear in eccleſia- 
ſucal courts; the beadle who carries the mace before the 
maſters, &c. in our univerſities. 

To APPE*ACH. (See IurZAcʒ⁵p) to accuſe ; to inform a- 

| a n. Now obſolete. _ 

APPEA'CHMENT, S.. (from appeach) an information made 

againſt a perſon ; an accuſation. 

To APPEAL, b. &. (appello, Lat.) to transfer a cauſe, or 
diſpute from one to another, with the particle from be- 
fore the perſon from whom it is removed, and #o before 
the perſon who in de be judge in his ſtead ; to apply one's 
ſelf to others fox their opinions; or to cite as witneſſes. 
To impeach, or charge a perſon with in alluſion to 
an appeal in law. Appeal each other of high-treaſon.” Sa, 

APPE/AL, S. (pronounced as if the a was dropped and ano- 

ther e.inſerted in its room, as app.) See to ArrERAL. In 
law the removal of a cauſe from an inferior judge to a ſu- 
perior; uſed with the 82 to. It means the 
accuſation of a murderer by a perſon who intereſt in 
the 2 killed. —— is done either by bill or writ. The 

| is to bring for the death of his anceſtor, 

.and the huſband for his wife ; but it muſt be. commenced 
within a year and a day after the death of the perſon mur- 
dered and in the county where done. Figuratively a ſum- 


mons to anſwer to a es lication or addreſs. 
„A kind of appeal de x for: iN . 


"Bacon, 

APPEALANT, S. (from pan" ellant is the word now 
an uſe.) He that brings an ap 

APPE'ALER, 8. (from appeal and er of wer, Sax. imply- 
ing an agent or man) one who makes an appeal. 

To APPE AR, v. neut. (from appareo, Lat.) to become an 
object of light, or viſible to the eye, with in before the 
place of the object. To make its appearance, like a ſpi- 
rit, or PB To be in the preſence of another, ſo as to 

y him, to be conſpicuous ; or attract obſervation. 

To anſwer a ſummons by attending a court of juſtice ; to 

ſeem, to reſemble, in oppoſition to reality. To be made me- 
nifeſt Tn and evidence. To be evident. As wil 


appear what follows.” An guru. 


APPRAY RANCE, S. (from appear) the act of becoming an 
object of enn. 


The thing ſeen, or object of fight. 4 
pha- 


APP 


_ - phanomenoh z or. the viſible qualities of any object. Sem- 
lance, or ſhow, in oppoſition to reality. That which 
ſtrikes the eye ; the outſide. The coming into a place. 
Perſonal attendance or preſence, at a court of juſtice, Cir- 
cumſtances which favour any opinion. Perſonal charms, 
robability, 2 or likelihood. ; 
PE/ARER, S. ( pear and er, implying an agent 
from wer, Sax. or dear, Goth.) he who — 649 * wy 
_ ance; he who becomes viſible, or an object of ſight. 
APPE/ASEABLE, adj. (from appeaſe and able, Sax. power, 
or De that which may have the violence of paſſion 
| ened, or ſoftened ; that which is reconcileable. | 
APPE/ ASEABLENESS, S. (from N and ne/s of neſſe, 
Sax. or NS. Goth. implying quality in the abſtract) that 
quality by which a perſon in a paſſion is inclined to be pa- 
 cafied, and to ſtop the violenee of his reſentment. 
To APPE/ASE, v. a. (appaiſer, Fr.) to bring a perſon that 
is angry to calm and even temper; to pacify ; to allay the 
ravings of a diſordered mind figuratively, to quiet any noiſe, 
„or violence; beautifully applied to inanimate 
. „% As by his counſel he appeaſeth the deep,” 1 
Mac. xiii. 4.2. | | 
APPE/ASEMENT, S. (from appea/e) a ftate of reconcilia- 
tion ; a ſtate of peace and calmneſs, after the turbulent emo- 


tions of paſſion and reſentment. 
APPE/ASER, 8. (See ArrrAs E) one who prevails on ano- 


ther to ſtifle his anger; or brings about a reconciliation be- 
tween parties that were vehemently offended with each 
other. 

APPEL/LANT), 8. (rom 2 of appello, Lat.) in 
law the party who brings an appeal againſt another; one 
who s from a lower to a higher court. 

APPECLLATE, S. (from appellatum, ſupine of appello, Lat.) 
the perſon againſt whom an appeal is brought. 

APPELLA'TI N, S. (appellatio, Lat. from appello, to call, 
or name) the name, dignity, or title, by which one man 
is diſtinguiſhed from another. 

APEL'LATIVE, S. (appellativum, Lat.) in grammar, words 
which ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, 
whether general or ſpecial; as /i, or cel, which agree 
to many individuals, and the former to many Rus. 
APPELA'TIVELY, adv. (from appelative and Jy of lic, Sax. 
implying manner) after the manner of nouns appellative. 


 APPE'LLATORY, adj. (from appelate) that which contains 
nan appeal. : ; 2 
AF PEL TE E. S. (from appeal) the perſon againſt whom an 


. 1 is brought. | 
APPE/NAGE, or APPA'NAGE, S. (apanagium, Lat. of pa- 
nig, Lat. bread, or all manner of food.) the fortune of a 
king's younger ſons, which in England depends intirely on 
his majeſty's pleaſure, but in France conſiſted in certain 
dukedoms appropriated to that purpole, which on the poſ- 
ſeſſor's dying without iſſue reverted to the crown. 

To APPE/ND, v. a. (from ad to, and pendeo, to hang) 
uſed with the particle zo ; to hang one on another; to join 
ſomething as an additional, not as a principal part. 

APPEN'DAGE, S. (Fr.) hanging on ſomething elſe ; belong- 
ing or annexed to ; accompanying : in law any thing be- 
longing to another, as acceſſary to its principal, or like a 
adjunct to its ſubject among the logicians. Thus an hoſpi- 
tal may be ax>endant to a manour; a common of fiſhing 
to a freehold. Uſed likewiſe ſubſtantively for ſomething 
which belongs to another, not as a neceſſary but a caſual, 
and adventitious part. A word, a look, a tread, are 
© appendants to external beauty.” Ga Ew's Coſmol. 

To APPE/NDICATE, v. a. (from appendo, Lat.) to annex 
or add one thing to another. Seldom uſed at preſent. 

APPENDICA'TION, (from appendicate) things, which are 
added as ornaments or conveniencies, not as neceſſary to 
another. 4; 

APPENDIX, S. (Lat. its plural app#ndices) ſomething added 
or appended to another, not as conſtituting a neceſlary 
part of it, but only as an embelliſhment or convenience. 
Applied to action, concurrent circumſtances. Applied to 
books, a kind of ſupplement, or an addition in order to 
ſupply ſome omiſſions, and render them 8 ſome- 
2 added to the book, and ſometimes publiſhed by it- 

elf. | 

To APPERTAIN, v. ». (appartenir, Fr.) to belong to as 
a right, by nature, or appointment. 'To relate, or be 
confined to © things appertaining to this life.” Hook ER. 

APPERTA'INMENT, 8 (from appertain) that which re- 
lates, belongs to, or is a property of any rank or dignity, ' 


APPER'TENANCIES, 8. (appartenance, Fr.) that Which 


belongs or relates to a thing : 


the qualities, or properties of 
a body. | | 


 A'PLEBY, or APULBY, 


APP 


| APPER/TINENT, aj. (from ad to and pertinens, Lat. be- 

longing) that which is requiſite, or has a relation to. 

APPETENCE, or A'PPETENCY, - S. (appetentia, Lat.) 
ſenſual, or carnal deſire. Luſtſul appetence.” Mir. 
Par. Loſt. ' — 1 

_ APPETIBYLITY, S. ey appetible) the quality which ren- 

ders a thing the obje of defire. | | 

_ APPETITE, S. (from appetite, Fr. of appetitur, Lat.) a 
deſire of enjoying ſomething under the appearance of ſon- 
ible good. A propenſity to an object on account of the 

ood it is imagined to poſſeſs. A violent longing after any 
thing, uſed with the particles of or to, before the ob ect of 
deſire. ** Immoderate appetite of power.” CLAREND. J., An 
« appetite to praiſe.” Government of the Tongue. This 
laſt is not very proper. In medicine, a natural periodical 
call or defire to eat or drink, in order to repair the waſtes 
occaſioned by the excretions of the body. 

APPETT' TION, S. (appetitio, Lat.) a longing deſire. Ay. 
e petition or faſtening our affections on him.” Hau- 
MoND. Seldom uſed. | | 

APPETTTIVE, adj. (from appetite) that which deſires; that 
which has the power of deſiring. The will is not a bare 
appetitive power.” HALk's Ong. 

To APPLAUD, v. a. (applaudo, Lat.) to teſtify one's ap- 
probation by clapping of hands; to praiſe, or ſhew efteem 
for a perſon's merits. a 

APPLAUD ER, S. (from applaud and er of wer, Sax. imply- 
ing an agent or man) one who publickly ſhows his appro- 
bation ; or highly commends and praiſes the merits of 
another. f 

APPLAU'SE, S. (from applauſus, Lat.) approbation expreſ- 
ſed with all the teſtimonies of turbulent joy ; praiſe beftow- 
ed on merit by public and private teſtimonies of approba- 
tion and rapture. | 

AP'PLE, S. (apl, epple, elp. Sax. Apel, Belg. Appel, Teut. 
Fal, Brit. Apel, Brit. Eble, Dan. Jabilto, Pol.) any 

kind of large fruit of a round form, but appropriated at 
preſent to that of the apple-tree. Apple of the eye. See Pu- 
PIL. Apples of love: in Botany, are of three forts, the 
moſt common with long, trailing branches, rough leaves, 

and Fe points, ſucceeded by apples, not round, but 

bunched, of a pale orange ſhining pulp, and ſeeds within. 
I (of aballaba, Lat.) a market=town 

of Weſtmoreland, reduced by the frequent incurſions of 
the Scots, and the dreadful ravages of a peſtilence in 1998, 
from a ſtate of opulence to one of deſertion. The aſſizes 
are held in the town-hall: it has a market for corn every 
Saturday, the Viponts and Cliffords, the anceſtors of the 
earl of Thanet, by the mother's fide, have been lords of 
this manour for upwards of five hundred years, It is 
diſtant from London upwards of two hundred miles N. ac- 
cording to the compiler of Coore's Geographical Dictio- 
nary, and lies in lat. 54. deg. 30 minutes; north longitude 
2 deg. 20 min. weſt ; but, according to Dycus it is two 
hundred and ſeventeen computed, and two hundred and 
ſeventy-nine meaſured miles from London. 

A'PPLE-TARTS, (Apple and tart) in paſtry, a ſmall pye, 
_—_ apples within the paſte. 

A*PPLE-TREE, S. Cale. tree, or eple-treew, Sax. afallen, 
a fallenbren ; Brit. Jablan, Ruſs. Sclav. Bohem. taking 
its name from the fruit it bears as all trees do; not as a late 
author conjectures, Arpollo's-tree, becauſe Apples were one 
of the fruits dedicated to that deity.) In gardening, a tree 
whoſe fruit is round, generally hollowed about the foot. 
ſtalk, with cells 1 the ſeed ſeparated by cartila- 

mee partitions. Its juice is ſomewhat acid, the tree- 
ge and ſpreading, and its flowers conſiſt of five leaves, 

expanding in the form of a roſe. Its fruit has various 
names, and are diſtinguiſhed generally into thoſe that are fit 
for the deſert, the kitchen, and the cyder preſs. 

APPLE-WOMAN, S. (a compound word) a woman who 
ſells apples. 

APPLIABLE, adj. (from apply, but moderns uſe lic 
ble in its dead) chat which A conformable, or a areal 
_— on that account may be affirmed of, or applied to ano- 

APPLIANCE, S. (from apply) the act where one thing is 
applied to another; or the thing applied. Application is 
the word now uſed. 

APPLICABULITY, S. (from applicable) the placing or 
applying one thing to another ; the quality which renders 
a thing fit to be applied. | 

AP'PLICABLE, aj. (from appiice, Lat.) that which is a- 
greeable, ſuits, or may be affirmed of a thing. A4pplica- 
* ble to poetry,” DTD. | | b 
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' -. neſſe, or „Sax. or NS, Goth, implying an 
| joe — a7 uality which renders a thing fit to be applied. 
APP/LICABLY, av. (from applicable and ly, of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in ſuch manner as to ſuit, agree 


9 


APP. 
N PPLICABLENESS, 8. (from applicable and 4005 of abr 
abſtract 


with, or be conformable to, and confequently may be af - 
firmed of, or applied to, any thing. 


AFA ATE, 4%. (hom apph) in mathematics See On- 


DIN ATE. | IT 13 7 
APPLICATION, S. (applicatio, Lat.) the act of applying 
one thing to another, either by making them touch, or 
bringing them nearer to each other. Intenſeneſs of thought 
or ſtudy. The employment o a means to produce a par- 
ticular end. The addreſs, ſuit, or requeſt of a perion. 
Attention to any particular affair, with the particle zo, The 
adjuſting, or drawing inferences from the compariſon of 
one thing to another. 'The application of a fable.” In 
divinity, the act whereby Chriſt makes over and transfers to 
us the effects of his holy life and death. . 
AP'PLICATIVE, adj. (from applicate, that which applies 
or makes the application. | La : 
AP'PLICATORY, adj. (from applicate that which exerts 
the act of applying. Uſed alſo iubſtantively: Faith is the 
* inward applicatory.” BRAMHALL. 
To APPLY”, v. ad. Capplier, obſolete, appliguer, Fr. ap- 
plico, Lat.) to put one thing to another. Io lay remedics 
or emplaſters on a wound. To uſe as relating or conform- 


able to any perſon or thing. To employ, to put to a cer- 


tain uſe. To uſe as a means, to ſome end. To fix the 
mind or attention upon any particular object; to ſtudy : 
uſed with the particle 7 To have recourle to; to work 
upon; to ply ; to employ, in an antiquated ſenſe. To ad- 
dreſs as a petitioner, In mathematics, to transfer a given 
line into any figure, particularly a circle: to fit quantities, 
whoſe areas are equal, but figures different. To expreſs 
diviſion. | 


a 
- 


To APPO/INT, v. 4. {appointer, Fr.) to ſettle or fix the 


time of ſomething future. To ſettle by bargain. To eſtab- 
liſh by decree. Io equip or furniſh with proper arms: a 
ſenſe now obſolete. 


 APPOUNTER, S. (from appoint and er, implying an agent 


of aver, Sax. a man) he who ſettles or fixes any tune, 
thing, or place. | | 

APPOYNTMENT, S8. ( apfeintement, Fr.) a thing ſettled 
between two or more. An agreement to perform ſomething 
future. Applied to the Deity, a decree, eſtabuſhment, di- 
rection, or order. Applied to warlike habiliments, accou- 
trement. Applied to the amount of a penſion, ſtipend, 
ſalary, or wages. i 

To APFORTION, v. a. (from portio, Lat.) to divide into 
ſhares ;. to ſet out, or ſeparate into portions, : 

APPO'RTIONMENT, S. (from portion, the dividing in- 
to ſhares or portions: in law, the dividitg rent into as 
many. portions as the land is held by propnetors. . 

To APPO'SE, v. a#. (for oppoſe) uied by Chaucer to imply 
an examination of a ſcholar ; or the 2 and 
puzzling him with queſtions. For this we now uſe the 
word %, which is a contraction of this word, not as 
Johnſon conjectures, of puzxz/e. | 

APPO/SAL, S. (from app, or appono, Lat. to place to 
account) in law, applied to ſheriffs, is the charging them 

with money received on their account in the exchequer. 
22 & 23 Car. II. . 

A'PPOSITE, adj. (from appeſitns, Lat.) proper, fit, ſuita- 
ble, well adapted to the purpoſe for which it was intended; 
applied to time, ſeaſonable, or conformable; applied to 
opinions or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or agreeable to 
the ſubje& which they treat of. | 

AP/'POSITELY, adv. (from appo/ite, and ly of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying manner) fitly, ſuitably, conformably, pro- 
perly; in a manner conſiſtent with the greateſt propriety. 

APPOSITE/NESS, S. (from appe/ite, and ne/; of nes, neſſẽ, 
or nyſe, Sax, or NS, Goth, implying quality in the ab- 
ſtract) the propriety of a thing, to the end for which it is 
deſigned. Fitneſs, ſuitableneſs, conformity. 

APPOSUTION, S. (from apye/tio, Lat.) the addition of 
ſomething new, which is united to that which Mas before, 


In grammar, the putting of two ſubſtanuves, which Ggnify - 


the ſame thing in the fame caſe; as Chriſtus Servater, Lat. 
« Chriſt the Saviour,” and © the River Thames,” in Eng- 
liſh. : 

To APPRAVSE, v. 4. (appricier, Fr.) to rate, value, or 
(ct a price on goods intended for fale. 


APPRATSER, S. (from apprai/e and er, ſignifying an agent, 


one whe ſets a value upon goods, who is ſworn to do juſtice 


| 
; 


from wer, Sax. or wair, Goth. a man, apprectateur, Fr.) 
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between party and party, from whence he is termed a 
ſworn porn er, and is obliged” to take the goods at the 
price which he appraiſes them at, providing no other will 

urchaſe them at that rate. | 

To APPREHE/ND, v. a. (from apprebendo, Lat.) to lay 
hold on; to ſeize a perſon as a malefactor, in order to bring 
him to juſtice; to think on with ſome degree of anxiety vr 
terror. Applied to the operations of the mind, to con- 
ceĩve ſuperficially, to have an imperfe& or inadequate idea 

of a thing, in oppoſition to comprehend. ; i 
APPREHE”NDER, S. (from apprehend and er, from a, 
Sax. a man) one who conceives a thing imperfectly; one 
who ſeizes a malefaQtor in order to bring him to juſlice: 4 


conceiver; a thinker, _ 

APPREHE'NSIBLE, adj. (from apprehen/ibilis, Lat.) that 
which may be apprehended or conceived, though not com- 
prehended, | | | 

APPREHENSION, S. Carprebenſo, Lat.) among logicians, 
the mere contemplation of things, without attirming or de- 
nying 0 thing concerning them. The bare perception of 
ideas in the mind, without comprehending them, or mak- 
ing any deductions from them: in a more looſe ſenſe, opi- 
nion, or ſentiments. The faculty by which we percel ce 
thoſe ideas which are preſent to the mind. Fear, or anxic- 
ty. Suſpicion of ſomething future. In law, the ſeizing 
of a malefactor, or taking him into cuſtody, in order to 
bring him to juſtice. 

APPREHE'NSIVE, adj. (from apprehend) that which is 
quick to underſtand, or conceive : fearful ; or ſuſpicious, 
APPREHE/NSTVELY, adw. (from apprehenſive and 9, of 
lic, or lice, Sax. implying manner) after the manner. in 
which the apprehenfion exerciſes itſelf, with reſpe& to its 
ideas; in an Inadequate, ſuperficial manner, in oppoſition 

to comprehenſively. 5 

APPREHE/NSIVENESS, 8. (from apprehenſive and 60, of 
nes, nefſe, or ny//e, Sax. implying an abſtract quatity) the 
quality which makes a perſon —— in perce.ving ideas, or 
in perceiving their preſence in the mind, - 

APPRE/NTICE, S. Carprenti, Fr. from apprendre, to learn) 
a youth bound for a certain number of years to a perſon, 
in order to learn his trade or profeſſion. * 

To APPRE'NTICE, v. ac. (trom the noun) to bind a per- 
ſon for a certain number of years, to one who is to teach 
him his trade, &c. . 3 | * 

APPRE'NTICE-HOOD, S. (from apprentice and hood, from 
had, or hade, Sax. ath, Goth, . implying ſtate, condition, 
or quality) the ſtate or condition of an apprentice. The 
term of years to be ſerved by an apprentice. . 

APPRENTICESHIP, S. (from apprentice and fbip,. fro 
/cyp, or. /cype, Sax. implying dignity, or office, or duty) 
the time for which a perſon is bound to continue to another 
in order to learn and practice his trade. Or the office of 
an apprentice. 

To APPRUZE, v. a (appris, perfect, participle of arpren- 
dre, Fr.) to give a perſon information, or notice, of what 
he is a ſtranger to. 

To APPRO'ACH, v. . (approcher, Fr.) applied to mo- 

tion, to ſhorten the diſtance between objects; to draw 

nearer, or go towards, - Applied to time, to be nearer its 
completion, to be nearer, or at hand. Figuratively, to 
come near; to reſemble, not to differ duch with reſpect to 

5 or any other virtue, as a writer. Uſed active- 

0 with the particle 2% to bring nearer to; to leſſen the 
iſtance between objects. — 4 

APFRO ACH, S. (from the verb) the act of coming nearer 
to any object; acceſs ; means uſed to come nearer to a 
diſtant object. In fortification, uſed in the plural, works 
thrown up by befiegers in order to advance nearer to the 
place beſeged. Lines of approach, are trenches cut in the 
ground, the earth of which is thrown up in the form of a 
parapet, on the fide towards the enemy, in order to ap- 
proach the covert way, without being expoſed to the can- 

non of the beſieged. In mathematics, the curve of equa- 
ble appreach, is that wherein a body, deſcending by the 
ſole power of 'gravity, ſhall approach the earth -equally 
in equal times, this problem of Liebnitz has been found 
by Maupertuis, to be the ſecond cubical parabola, placed 
ſo, as its cubical progreſſion is uppermoſt. _ 

APPRO/ACHEKR, S. (from appreach and er, 1mplying an 
agent) the perſon who comes nearer to another, or ad- 
vances towards a diſtant object. 

APPRO"ACHMENT, S. (from approach) the act by which 
one object draws nearer to another. | | 
APPROBA'TION, S. (approbatio, Lat.) the acknowledging 
a thing to be worthy of aſſent, and worthy of eſteem, ether 

by a tacit conſent, or public confeſſion : the att .of npvrov- 
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n King, or eſteeming any thing. The confirmation or 
wk * 6 a thing. * — — approbation of 
2 c. SüAK EST. NN. * ; 
APRO'OP, | 8. (from approve ; thus proof” is derived from 
prove) the act of 8 to, or confirming any opinion 
tn 


from a perſuaſion of its 


eſs, or conſiſtency with reaſon. 
Now obſolete. | | 5 


re APFPROTER ATE, . 4. (appropere, Lat. to quicken a 


thing, with reſpeR to motion; to haſten action, applied to 
the time in which it is expeed;.. 7 

To APPROPI/NQUATE; . #. (from annroninguo, Lat.] to 
leflen the diſtance between any object; to draw nearer to; 
to approach. Seldom uſed. | oy 

To APPROPI'NQUE, + v. ». (fee AryropinqQuarTy) to 
ſhorten applied to time; to draw nearer to. My days to 
« appropinque to an end.” Hupis. 


APPRO/PRIABLE, adj. (from appropriate) that which may 


be peculiarly applied to; that which may be confined or 
reſtrained to ſomething particular. 

To APPRO/PRIATE, v. a. (appreprier, Fr. from proprium, 
Lat.) to dedicate, or confine to a particular uſe. To claim 
an excluſive right to. To confine to a particular ſenſe. In 
law, to arinex as a property. 2 * 

APPRO/PRIATE, aj. ' (from the verb) peculiar ; conſigned; 
refrained, or limited to ſome peculiar ſenſe, or uſe. 

APPROPRIA'TION, S. (from appropriate) applied to things 
the application of them to ſome peculiar uſe. Applied to 
qualities, the claiming as belonging to one's ſelf, in an 
extraordinary, if not excluſive manner. Applied to words, 
the reſtraining them to a particular ſenſe, or confining them 
to ſignify a particular idea. In Jaw, the annexing a bene- 
fice to the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious houſe; 
in order to the making of which the king's licence in chan- 


cery, and the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, and incum- | 


bent are neceſſary. N i 
APPROPRIA “TOR, S. (from appropriate) one who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of an appropriated benefice. 


APPRO'VABLE, adj. (from approve and able of abal, Sax. 
power or poſſibility) that which, on account of its merits, 
appears worthy of approbation. 

APPROVAL, S. (from approve) the acknowledgment of the 
merits, or good qualities of an object, after ſufficient exami- 
nation. Approbation. Seldom uſed. 

APPRO'VANCE, S. (from approve) ſee Approvar. A 
word ſeldom uſed. ** The leaſt approwvance to beſtow.” 
Tuouesox's Spring. | 

To APPRO'VE, v. a. (approver, Fr. from approbo, Lat.) 
to be pleaſed with ; to be 7 ya with from a conviction 
of merit: ſometimes uſed with the particle of. Jo ſettle, 
or eſtabliſh by ſufficient reaſons. To experience; to prove, 
or be convinced of from experience. 'Tis the curſe of 
& love, and ſtill approved.” Dxvo. To make worthy of 
approbation, with the particle 0. To approve himielf 
* to God by righteouſneſs.” RocERS. b 

APPRO/VEMENT, S. (from approve) conſent, including 
liking, or approbation. ' | | 

APPRO'VER, S. (from approve and er, implying an agent, and 
wer, Sax. a man) one who approves ; one who puts to the 
proof, or makes trial of. Their courages will make known 
* to their approvers.” SHak. In common law, one who 
having © confeſſed himſelf ta be guilty of felor y, accuſeth 
another as guilty of the fame; and is 2 to prove his 
charge. Approvers of the king, are thoſe who have the 

letting of his demeſnes in ſmall numbers. TREES 

APPRO'XIMATE, adj, (from ad, to, and proximus, Lat. 
near) that which approaches near to. 

APPROXIMA'TION, S. from ap»roximate) the coming, or 

approaching nearer to any thing. In arithmetic, a conti- 

nual approach to a root or quantity ſought, without being 
able ever to arrive at it exactly. : 8 

APRIL, S. Caprilis, Lat.) the fourth calendar month in the 
year ; repreſented by antient painters, as à young man in 
green," with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds, in one 
and, Autom” and violets, and in the other the fign 
Taurus. It was called Eofter-monarh by the Saxons from 
their Goddeſs Foſter, to whom they ſacrificed in this month: 
and from thence we call the paſchal ' feaſt, Eaſter, at this 
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APRON, 8. (from aforan for foran, Sax. before ; ſuppoſed 
by Minſhew to be a contraQtion of afore-one) a part of dreſs 
conſiſling of cloth, &c. which hangs from the middl 
downwards, worn by artificers to keep their cloaths = 
by the ladies-for ornament, and is compoſed,. not only o 


the fineſt linens, but likewiſe the ſame as their gowns, or- 
s & 41 "I = © it? : G 
: | 
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namented with flounces. In a gooſe, it ſignihes' the fut 
ſkin which covers the belly. In gunnery, a piece of lead 
which covers the touch hole of a great gun. 
APRON-MAN, 8. (from apron and man) a man whowears | 
an apron; a mechanic; a word of reproach. Ypu and 
% your apronu- men. SHAK. | e 
A'PRONED, adj. (from apron) one who wears an apron. 
„The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd.“ Porz. 
A'PSIS, S. (adi, apes, Gr. the plural affen, an arch or 
vault) in ecclcfiaſtical writers, the part of the chureh whete- 
in the clergy fat, and the altar was placed: more partitu- 
larly the biſhops ſeat or throne. The caſe wherein relics 
were preſerved. In aſtronomy, the higheſt, or loweſt point 
of a planet's orbit, f. . either its apogee, or perigee. 
Thus if A T P, (fig. X. plate 1.) repreſent the ecliptic or- 
bit of a planet; the points A P are each of them called the 
apſis of chat planet, and the line ASP, is the line of the 
apfides, Fa 4 . 1 
A'PT, adj. (from aptus, Lat.) compared at preſent by more 
for the comparative, and mf for the ſuperlative, but for- 
merly by adding er to the poſitive, for the comparative de- 
gree, and eff tor the ſuperlative) Fit. A relative term im- 
- plying the ſuitableneſs of a thing to procure ſome end. That 
which has a tendency to, applied to things. That which 
has an inclination to, applied to perſons 3 ready or quick, 
applied to the mind; | 
To APT, v. 4. Capto, Lat.) to ſuit; to fit; to qualify; to 
lay open, or give room for, uſed with the particle for. 
*« Apted for any ill impreſſions.” DRNHAM. Adapted is 
the word now in uſe. | | 
To AP"TATE, v. a. (aptatum, ſupine of opto, Lat.) to fit. 
To aytate a planet, is to ſtrengthen it in poſition of houſe, 
„Kc. to bring about the defired end.” BarLey. | 
A'PTITUDE, S. (Fr.) fitneſs to bring about the defired end. 
Tendency, propenfity, applied to bodies; diſpoſition, or 
byaſs, applied to the mind, | 
A'PTLY, adv. (from apt and ly of lic, or lice, Sax. implying 
manner) in a manner proper to produce its end: with great 
propriety ; juſtly; or pertinently; readily, or quickly. 
« He learnt his buſineſs aptly.” | 
A'PTNESS,'S. (from apt and neſs, of nes,' nefſe, nyſe, Sax. 
implying quality in the abſtract) a relative term, implying 
the ſuitablencſs of any means to procure its end. Applied 
to bodies, tendency; to minds, diſpoſition, or inclination ; 
to the underſtanding, quickneſs, facility, or eaſe in con- 
ceiving. | 
A'PTOTE, S. (from a Gr. negative, and wow, profis, a 
caſe) an indeclinable noun, or ſuch as hath no variations 
of caſe : ſuch as the names of the letters in Greek, and the 
word fas, in Latin. 2 
A'PUS, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the bird of paradiſe, a con- 
ſtellation in the S. hemiſphere. 5 
APYREXY, S. (from à negative, and cure, purexia, Gr. a 
fever) in phyſic, the interval between the fits of an inter- 
mittent; or the entire ceſſation of a continual fever. 
AQUA, S. (Lat.) water. Agua Fortis, or ſtrong water, a 
corroſive liquor, made by diſtilling puriſied nitre with cal- 
cined vitnol ; or rectiſied oil of vitriol in a ſtrong heat. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been invented about the year 1300. 
It is uſed by refiners in 3 ſilver from gold and 
copper; by working goldſmiths; by the workers in Mo- 
ſaic, for Raining and colouring their woods; by dyers, in 
heightening their colours, particularly ſcarlet; by other 
artilts, for colouring bone and ivory; by book - binders, to 
marble the covers of their books; by engravers, in etchin 
copper- plates; and by diamond-cutrers, to ſeparate their 
diamonds from metalline powder. Agus- marina, Aqua- 
marine, in natural hiftory, a precious ſtone, which takes 
its name from its ſea- green colour; is ſuppoſed to be the 
beryl, and the ſixth ſtone in the breaſt- plate of the ſewiſſi 
high-prieſt. Hua miralilis, or the wonderful water, is 
diſtiſled from ſpices infuſed in ſpirits of wine; and is a very 
good cordial. Agqua-regia, the royab water, a ſtrong cor- 
Yolive ſpitit, which diſlolves gold, and is compoſed of ſpirit 
of nitre and ſpirit of fea-falt: © Aqua-wita,' or water of 
life, in a general ſenſe, brandy or ſpirit of wine; but in a 


more confined ſenſe, reſtrained to that ſpirit which isdrawn 
from malt; the other term brandy being apropriated to that 


which is drawn from wine only. MERIT} 
AQUA'TIC, or AQUA”PIOR, {aquaticus, Lat. from agua, 
water) applied to animals, that which lives in the water; 
applied to vegetables, that which grows in tke water; 
A'QUATIEE, adj. (aquatis) that which lives or grows in the 
Water. Seldom uc. n 
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A'QUEDUCT, or A'QUEDUCT, S. gaga, Lat. water, 
— Lat. a — a channel — of ſtone, 
bricks, or timber to convey water from one place to ano- 
ther. The Romans had ſome aqueducts which extended 
one hundred miles: there were nine that emptied them- 
ſ-lves through 13,594 pipes of an inch diameter, and 
the city is tuppoſed to receive in an hours time $00,000 
| s of water. That of Lewis XIV. near Mainte- 
non, which catries the R. Bute to Verſailles is 7000 fathoms 
long, 2560 high, and, has 242 areades. Yet though our 
* New-River is not conducted with ſo much parade, it is 
infinitely more uſeful, and conſidered as the project and 
performance of a private perſon, is at once ſtupendous, and 
worthy of the higheſt approbation. In anatomy, this 
term is applied to a long canal in the Os petroſum. | 

AQUALICULUS, S. (a diminutive from agua, Lat. water) 
in anatomy, that part of the belly which reaches from the 
navel to the pubes. Likewiſe applied to the ſtomach, or 
mternal tube. 

AQUARIUS, S. (from aqua, Lat. water) in aſtronomy, 
one of the twelve ſigns in the ecliptic, which the ſun en- 
ters in the beginning of January, and derives its name 
from the ſuppoſed quantity of rain which falls while 
the ſun is in it. In alluſion to which, it is deſcribed in 
the zodiac on globes, in the form of a man inclining on an 
urn flowing with water, and is fignified by this mark z 

AQUEOUS, azz. (from agua, Lat. water) watery ; compo- 
ſed of watery particles. Aqueous humour. See EYE. 

A'QUEOUSNESS, S. (from aqueous and neft of nefſe, Sax. 
implying quality in the abſtract) that quality which be- 
longs to water, and diſtinguiſhes it from other bodies. 

A QUILINE, adj. (from agquila, of aguilinus, Lat. an eagle) 
an 


embling an eagle; applied to the noſe, hooked, or hke 
eagle's beak. i i 
AU OSE, S. (from agzo/us, Lat.) „abounding with 
particles of water. Aquoſe ducts, thoſe in the Sclerotica, 
whereby the aqueous humour, is ſuppoſed to be conveyed 
into the membranes which incloſe it; diſcovered by Dr. 
| Nvex, but not generally acknowledged. 
AOS Try, S. (from aque/e) watenthneſs; or the quality, 
ſo named from its abounding particles of water. 
A. R. an abbreviature, for Auna regina, Q. Anne, or anne 
regui, in the year of the reign. 
ARABIA, S. (Lat. from 2 Heb. the evening, a crow, a 
mixture, a parti-eolour, or commerce; according to the 
editor of Calaſio: ſome of the Jews however, denve it 
from a Harabi, a robber, which ſeems to be a falſe read- 
ing from „nn Arbi of amn Arab, a robber, or perſon 
who lays in wait for another ; yet as the word occurs no 
where with an N but a dat the beginni 23 the firſt ety- 
mology appears to be the true; and thoſe compilers of geo- 
phical dictionaries, who have eſpouſed the latter, ſeem to 
Ba done ſo from ignorance of the language) a country 
of vaſt extent in Aſia, bounded by Paleſtine and Syria, 
per on the N. by Perſia, and its ph on the E, the 
or main ocean on the S. and the Red-Sea, and 
Iſthmus of Suez on the W. It is y divided into Ara- 
bia, Petrz, or the tony ; Deſerta, or the Deſart; and 
Felix, or the happy. Its inhabitants have, for the moſt 
no ſettled habitation, unleſs on the ſea coaſt ; have 
ived for ages on plunder, ſubfiſted like the Jews, without 
mixture and unextinguiſhed in the midſt of nations, who 
are generally at enmity with them; and are on that ac- 
count living inſtances of the truth of prophecy; as Dr. 
Newton has ſhewn'in his diſcourſes on 4 gs x This 
country extends from 11 to 30 degrees N. lat. from 35 
to 60 deg. E. long. 
A/RABIC, S. (from Arabic) the tongue of the Arabians, 


a branch of the Hebrew, whoſe harmony and elegance; 


nervouſsneſs and copiouſneſs will always find admirers, 
whilſt it meets with ſtudents. It has a thouſand names for 
a ſword; five 1 for a lion; two hundred for a ſer- 
pent, and eighty for honey, | 
This CID — — to a gum, which diſtills 
from a thorny plant in See Acacia. 


Arabic characters, are the figures which we make uſe of at 


j "4 rr ar} uc. 
A'RABISM, S. (arabi/mus, Lat.) a method of expreſſion, 
or idiom peculiar to the, Arabs. 


AR ABLE, adj. (from aro, Lat. to plough.) that which is fit 
for ploughing: and to produce corn. 

ARC, or A'RRAC, S. (pronounced rack, Ind. implying 
ſtrong waters, or ſpiritual liquors) an excellent ſpirituous 
liquor, made by the Chineſe from cocao, rice, or ſugar ; 


ts former of which is the beſt. There are two ſorts im- 


ported into England, viz. the Goa and Batavia, The 


| 
A'RABIC, adj; that which belongs to, or is uſed in Arabia. 
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Goa is 2 into ſingle, double, and treble ; 
the double diſtilled is that which is ſent abroa, Ups 
though weak in compariſon to that of Batayia, i. p 
ved fore it, on account of its method of dur. 
Which is in earthen veſſels, but that of Batavia in 8. 


k | cop. 
ARACHNOTDES, S. (from «pax, arachne, Gr. fl l 
and de,, eiddos, Gr. a form or ſhape) in anatomy, * 
flender tunic, encompaſſing che chryſtalline humont 0 
eye, which derives its name from its reſembling a cobwerb. 
Its uſe is to retain the chryſtaline humour in its proper place 
to ſeparate the chryſtaline from the aqueous hunour; ag 
to prevent its being continually moiſtened therewith, II. 
we applied to the external lamina, of the pia mater - 
koned by ſome anatomiſts as a diſtin coat. 
ARZAO'METER, S. (from ga-, araios, Gr. thin, 5 


WEA 


redu- 


'\ pergww, metres, Gr: to meaſure) in hydroſtatics, an inj1;. 


ment uſed to diſcover the weight or gravity of fluids. 

AR ZO'STYLE, S. (from bart 2s Gr. chin, an 
D., Aulos, Gr. a column) in architecture, the gtcatelt 
interval, or diſtance, which can be between pillars ; hic 
is eight modules, or four diameters. 2 

ARZAO'TICS, S. (from » araico, Gr. to ratify) in 
pharmacy, medicines which rarify or thin the blood. 

ARAT'GNEE,. (Fr. a ſpider) in fortification, a branch, fe. 
turn, or gallery of a mine. 

ARA'NEA TUTNICA, S. See Azacnnorpss. 

ARA'NEOUS, adj. (from aranea, Lat. a cobweb) that which 
reſembles a cobweb. The arancons membrane of te 
* eye.“ DranAu. Araneous urine, is that which contain; 
ſomething like a ſpider's web, with a fatneſs at top, and in 
dicates a colliquation. | | 

ARA” NNEA, S. (from aranca, a cobweb) a ſilver oe 
found in the mine of Catamito in Potoſi, which reſembles 
a cobweb, being compoſed of threads of pure filver, ap- 
pearing to the ſight like burnt lace, and is the richeſt filter 
ore of any. | 

A'RATE, S. (port) a weight in Portugal. Sce Anon, 

_ TION, S. (aratio, Lat.) rhe act of plowing. Wants 
authority. 

A'RATORY, adj. (from are, to plow} that which relates d 

owing, 

A*'RBAL . Or A'RBALIST, 8. (from arcs, Lat. a bow, 
and baliſſa, a fling) a croſs-bow made with fleel ſet in a 

| ſhaft of wood, with a ſtring and trigger; bent with a picce 
of 1ron fitted for that purpoſe, and uſed to throw bullet, 
large arrows, darts, &c. | 

A'RBITER, S. (Lat.) a perſon choſen by mutual con{.nt 
between two or more parties, to decide the ſubject of their 
diſagreement. One who is inveſted with a power to decide 
any difference. Sole arbiter of the affairs of Chridlen- 
„dom.“ TEMPLE. | 

A'BITRABLE, adj. (arbitror, Lat.) arbitrary, voluntary ; 
determined purely by the will, without regard to any other 
motives, | 

ARBI'TRAMENT, S. (from arbitror, Lat.) choice; or the 
exerciſe of the will in chooſing or aſſenting to any thing. 
In thine arbitrament it ſtands,” Par. Lol. 

ARBITRA'RILY, adv. (from - arbitrary and ly, of lic, or 
lice, Sax, implying manner) in ſuch a manner as implics 3 
bare exertion of the wili, without any regard to motives or 
conſequences ; in a deſpotic, tyrannical, or abſolute man- 
ner. 

ARBITRA'RINESS, S. . (from arbitrary and ne/5, of ner, 
"es or "oe, Sax, or NS, Goth, unplying quality in the 
abſtract) the quality of acting or deciding purely according 

to one's own will, without any regard to reaſon, law, or 
wer. Deſpoticalueſs. The preicribing rules, or enact- 

ing laws, without aſſigning any reaſons for ſo doing. I). 


ranny. 


| ARBITRA'RIOUS, adj. (from arbitrarius, Lat.) depend- 


ing entirely on the will Z precarious. 4 No precarious 
exiſtence, or arbitrarious dependence on any will.” Non- 
RIS, k 

ARBITRA/RIOUSLY, adv. (from arbitrarious and H, of 
lic, or lice, Sax. implying manner) arbitrarily ; according 
to the mere and obſtinate determination of the will. 

A'RBITRARY, adj. ( arbitrarius, Lat.) not reftrained or de- 
termined by any law, or ,reaſons ;; capricious, poſitive, 
deſpotic, and dogmatic. | 


To A'RBITRATE, v. 4. (ankierer, Lat.) to decide or 


determine. a difference, To judge of, Uſed neuterly to 
ive judgment, or pronounce fentence- 
BITRA”TION, S. (from arbitror, Lat.) the determina- 


tion of a cauſe by a ji m choſen the par- 
ties at differen s WW 


Akx- 


ARC 
ARBITRA'TOR, 8. (from arbjtratis} a perſon choſen by 


contending parties, to determine 2 difference between them. 
Ile that has uncontroulable power. 
« bitrator fits ſecure.” Par. Loſt. He that determines, de- 
cides, or puts an end to any affair: a determiner. In law, 
the difference between an arbiter and an arbitrator conſiſts 
in the former's being obliged to proceed according to law, 
and the other's deciding only upon the principles of 


uity. 

IAI REMEN T. 8. (from arbitror, Lat.) deciſion, or 
determination pronounced by an umpire. A compromiſe. 
« As if they would make an arbitrement between God and 
« man.” Bacon. 

AR'BOR, (Lat.) in botany, a tree. In mechanics, that part 
of a machine which ſupports the reſt; likewiſe the ſpindle 
or ax on which a machine turns, 

' ARBOR PHILOSO'/PHICA, or the philos/ophical tree, in 
chemiſtry, that which is formed from metalline chryſta- 
lizations which reſemble a tree: of this ſort is the Arbor 
Diana, formed from a precipitation of ſilver with mercury. 
Arbor Martis, or the /teel tree, that which is formed from 
a diſſolution of iron-filings in ſpirits of nitre. Arbor Per- 

' thyriana, or Porphyry's tree, in logic, is a ſcale of beings, 
conſiſting of three rows, as follows: 


SUBSTANCE | 
ch Thinking | Extended 
he B..0 Dt 
n | Inanimate Animate 
n- ANIMAL 

: Irrational | Rational 
dre M A N 
les | Thi; That 
ap- „ 


AR BOR VITE, or the ee of life, in botany, fo called 
from its perpetual verdure. Its branches are flattiſh, bear- 
nts ing leaves ſomewhat like the cypreſs, and having white 
cones at the extremity of the branches. 
Canada, a warm plant, good in a chloroſis; bruiſed with 
honey, diſſolves tumours: its oil is recommended as a 
ſtimulator and opener in the gout; and 1s of great ſervice 
in cleanſing beds from vermin. 


AR'BORARY, adj. Carborarius, Lat.) that which belongs 


lets, to a tree. Wants authority. 

AR'BORET, S. (a diminitive of arbor, Lat.) a ſmall tree, 
pſcnt or ſhrub. ©* Among thick woven artore;s aud flowers.” 
their Par. Loft. 


botany, a fungus or moſs, which grows on trees; ſo called 
to 1 it from that which grows on the ground, 


tary ; AR'BORIST, (S. a'orifte, Fr. from arber, Lat. a tree) a 
other naturaliſt, who applies himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy the nature 
and cultivation of trees. 
dr the AR'BOROUS, a/. (from arbor, Lat.) that which is formed 
thing. of, or belongs to trees. Under a, ſhady arorous roof.“ 
Par. Loſt. 42 
lic, or ARBO UR, S. (of arbore, Lat. herberga, Sax. herberghe, Belg. 
lies a  berberg, Teut. a houſe. Spelt Herber by Chaucer) a 
ves or kind of ſhady bower, or cabinet, formed of the branches 
man- of trees, and contrived fo as to admit the air, and keep off 
the ſun and rain: formerly in great vogue z but, at pre- 
of nes, ſent, grown into diſuſe. | 8 
in the AR BOUR-VINI, S. in botany, a ſpecies of bind-weed. 
ording A RBUSCLE, S. (from arbu/culum, Lat.) any imall ſhrub. 
aw, Ol AR'BUTE, S. (arbutum, Lat.) in botany, the firaw-berry 
enact- tree, which grows common in Ireland, 
£9 i ARC, S. {arcus, Lat.) a ſegment, or part of a circle, not 
, exceeding a ſemi-circle. An arch, | 
Pen- ARCA'DE, S. (Fr.) a continued arch, or walk, conſiſting 
carious of ſeveral arches united together. W 
Nox- ARCA'NUM, S. (Lat. in the plural arcana) a'ſecret, ge- 
p nerally applied to the noſtrum of a quack. 185 
ly, © ARC-BOUTA'NT, 8. (Fr. an arch which abutts) in archi- 
ording tecture, a kind of flat arch, or part of one abutting agaiaſt 
F the reins of a-vault, to preventtheir giving way. 
| Suh ARCH, S. [(arcns, Lat.) the ſkye. ** See this vaulted 
. * arch.” SAR. In mathematics, part of any curve line, 
1 whether it be ellipſis, circle, &c. Arch c, a circle is a 
— art of the circumference leſs than a ſemi- circle. Thus 


N, or M B, of the circumference A MN B, Plate 
I. fig. xo, is an arch. Similar arches are thoſe which con- 
tain the ſame number of deprees as B E, and C D, Plate J. 
fy. 2, but whoſe radii A B, and A C, are unequal. Arch, 
in architecture, is a vault, or concave building, bent in 


the form of an arch of a curve, and is divided into circular, 
No. XI. 
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ARBO REOUS, 2%. (arbireu:, Lat.) belonging to trees. In 


ARC 


_ elliptical, and ſtraight. Circular arches are either ſuch as 
arc an exact ſemi- circle, or whoſe center is in the middle ot 
a line drawn from one foot to the other, which are called 
ſemi-circular arches ; or leſs than a ſemi-cirele, generally 
containing ſeventy or ninety degrecs, which are [termed 
ſcheme arches, or ſuch as conſiſt of two arches of a circle, 
meeting in a point at top; theſe are uſed in Gothic ſtruc- 
tures, and called by the Jtalians De terza & de guarto acuto ' 
of the third and fourth point. Elliptical arches are thoſe 
which conſiſt of a ſemi-clhpſis, and were formerly uſed in- 
ſtead of mantle-trees in chimnies. Straight arches have 
ſtraight edges, both upper and under parallel; but both 
their ends and joints pointing towards a certain center. Al- 
berti would have the arch in building never leſs than a ſe- 
mi-circle, with the addition of one-ſeventh of half it, dia- 
meter: and Sir Henry Wotton has, by a chain of theo- 
rems, ſhewn it to be both the ſtrongeſt, ſecureſt, and 
moſt beautiful. Arch of a bridge is the vaulted interval be- 
tween its piers, Without incereſling ourſelyes in the warmth 
of a diſpute, we muſt obſerve, that arches, which are 
portions of a circle, are not fo ſtrong as thoſe of the catena- 
ri a, becauſe other arches ſuſtain themſelves only by the 
catenaria contained in their thickneſs: ſo that were they 
made thin, they muſt tumble of courſe ; but the catenaria, 
though infinitely ſlender, muſt ſtand ; becauſe no one part 

of it tends downwards more than another. A tiumphal 
arch 1s a gate built with ſtone, &c. and richly ornamented 
with trophies, &c. 

ARCH, S. (from apyo;, archos, Gr.) a chief. My wor- 
« thy arch and patron.” K. Lear. Now obſolete. 

To A'RCH, v. ac. (arcuo, Lat.) to build, or form into 
arches ; to cover with arches, 

A'RCH, adj. (from arxes, archos, Gr.) chief; uſed in com- 
poſition, to expreſs ſomething of the firſt rank or order 
applied to dignity, as arch-bihop : but ſomething ſuper- 
lative applied to quality, as an arch-heritic; and is pro- 
nounced ſoft before a conſonant, like c in choice, but hard 
before a vowel like the Greek x, or as if the þ was dropped. 
It ſometimes implies a perſon endued with a great deal of 
low cunning, or triflingly miſchievous. ©* He had the re- 
e putation of an arch lad at ſchool.” Swirr. 

ARCHAIO'LOGY, S. (from HpYaoy archaios, Gr. ancient, 
and dg, logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe on antiquity ; 
or a treatiſe on the opinions, &c. of the ancients. 

ARCHAIOLO'GIC,; adj. (from -archaiolegy) relating to 
ſome diſcourſe, or treatiſe on the opinions, &c. of the 
antients. 

ARCH- ANGEL, S. (from agx®,, archos, Gr. chief, and 
ae, agetles, Gr. an angel) one of the ſuperior order 
of angels. Likewiſe the name of a plant named Dead 
Nettle; too common to be deſcribed. 

ARCHANGE'LIC, a. (from arch-angel) that which con- 
liſts of, or belongs to, archangels. | 

ARCH-BEA'CON, S. (from arch and beacon) the chief ſig- 


nal, or place of proſpect. The corniſh arch-beacon.” 
Carew. 

ARCH-BIVSHOP, S. (arcebi/ceop. Sax. of apy®-, archos, 
Gr. chief, and ex:o%ovS-, ep:i/copos, an overſeer, or biſhop) 
a chief biſhop, or metropolitan prelate, having under him 
ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops, whoſe conduct he ſuperintends. 
In the eaſt this title was not known till the year 320. Ac- 

' cording to Bede, the firſt eſtabliſhment of this order in 
England was in the time of Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king, 
who erected three archbiſhopricks; namely, London, 
York, and Landaff, then called Kaer-Leion: the digni- 
ty continued in London 180 years, and was then tranſlated 
to Canterbury. The archbithopric of Caer-leon was firſt - 
tranſlated to St. David's, but, on account of the plague, was 
tranſlated again to Doll in Britagne, 'That of York conti- 
nues to this day. 

ARCH-BI'SHOPRIC, S. (from arbifop and ric, or rice, Sax. 
an office, or dominion) the dignity, ſtate, juriſdiction, 
or province belonging to an 1 There are two 
in England, namely Vork and Canterbury, the prelates 
whereof are called primates, and after ſome altercation for 
ſuperiority, that of Canterbury was called primate of all 
England, and that of York, only primate of England. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction 
over Ireland, as that of York had over Scotland. As for the 
former he was called the patriarch, + pope of this new world, 
enjoyed marks of royalty, ſuch as making knights and 
coining money, &c. is now the firſt peer of the realm, 
next to the royal family; has the power and probate 


of wills, grants licenſes and diſpenſations, and holds 
ſeveral courts, 


The archbiſhop ot Vork has the ſame. 
H h rights 


ARC 


tights in his province, has precedence of all dukes not of 
the royal blood, and of all officers of ſtate, excepting the 
lord high chancellor. rg: 
ARCH-BU*'TLER, S. {compound word) the chief butler, 
an office in the empire, veſted in the K. of Bohemia, con- 
fiſting in ſerving the firſt cup to the emperonr ; his deputy 


is the hereditary prince of Limbourg. | 
ARCH-CHA'NTER, S8. (from arch and chanter, Fr. to 
fing) the chief or head of the chanters in a church. 
ARCH-DE'ACON; S. {archidiaconus, Lat. archidiacene, or 
 arcediacone, Sax.) a prieſt, veſted with authority, or juril- 
diQion over the clergy and laity, next to the biſnop, either 
through the whole dioceſe, or only a part of it. There are 
ſixty in England, who viſit every two years in three, 
wherein they enquire into the reparations and moveables 
belonging to churches, reform abuſes, ſuſpend, excommu- 
nicate, in ſome places prove wills, and induct all clerks in- 
to benefices, within their reſpective juriſdictions, 
ARCH-DE/ACONRY, S. (from arch-deacon and rit, Sax. 
an office, juriſdiction or dominion) the juriſdiction, office, 
or province of an archdeacon. 1 
ARCH. DEA“ CON SHIP, S. (from archdearon and hip of 
Os or Scype, Sax. dignity, or office) the office, or dignity 
of an archdeacon. 
ARCH-DRU/ID, S. (from arch, chief, and aruid) the 
chief preſident, or pontiff of the Druids. 
ARCHDU'KE, S. (archidux, Lat.) a duke veſted with ſome 
greater priviledge, or authority, than others. 
ARCH. DU CHESS, S. (from arch and duchefſe, Fr.) the 
title of the filter or daughter of an archduke. 
'RCHE, S. (from zen, arches, Gr. the beginning) in 
medicine, the beginning, firſt period, or firſt attack of a 
diſeaſe. . 
A'RCHED, part. (from Fo Arxcn) crooked, or bent in the 
form of an arch. In horſemanſhip, ' arched legs, are an im- 
perfection of a horſe, whoſe legs are bent forwards, fo as 
to make on the whole a kind of an arch or bow, when he 
ſtands in his natural poſttion. i 
A'RCHER, S. (archer, Fr.) one who ſhoots with a bow; or 
one who uſes a bow in battle. Though now laid aſide in 
Chriſtendom, . yet they are ſtill kept up in Turkey; 
.and in the battle of Lepanto committed ternble ha- 
vock. a 
A'RCHERY, S. (from archer ) the art or exerciſe of ſhoot- 
Ing with a bow. Our anceſtors were famous for being the 
' beſt archers in Europe, and moſt of our victories in France 
were the purchaſe of the long bow; the ſtatutes made in 
43 Hen. VIII. relative to this exerciſe, are worth peruſal, 
and would afford noble hints towards rendering our militia 
invincible. 0 | 
AR'CHES-COURT, (S. ſo called from Bow Church, in Lon- 
don, were it was kept; which likewiſe received its name 


from its top being raiſed on pillars, built ev or arch-wiſe), 
the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory or court of the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, for debating ſpiritual eauſes. The 
judge of the court is called the dean ot the arches. 
ARCHETY'PE, S. (archetypum, Lat.) the original model, 
or pattern of any thing. A man, a tree, are the out- 
„ ward arcbetypes, or pattern of our ideas.“ WATTs's 


ARGHIETY'PAL, adj. (from archetype) original; that 
which has ſomething which may ſerve as a pattern, to co- 
py from. | 

ARCHE! US, S. (from a2xn, arthe, Gr. a prineiple) a word 
uſed by Paracelſus, and other chemiſts to expreis a prin- 
ciple of motion, the cauſe of all the viſible changes and 
operations of bodies. f — 

ARCHIA TER, 8. (from ey, archos, Gr. chief, and tv, 

jatres Gr. a-phyſician) the chief phyſician of a prince, o 


- 


crowned head. | 


ARCHIDIA'/CONAL, adi. (from archidiaconus, Lat.) that 


which belongs, or relates to an archd« acon. . 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL, adj. (from a an archbiſhop) 
that which belongs to, or is exerciſcd by an archbiſhop. 
ARCHUVLOCHUS, S. a Greek poet, and native of the Iſle 
Pharos; the inventor of iambics, and maſter of ſuch a ſaty- 

rical vein, that he made Lycambus, who kept not his pro- 
: miſe of giving him his daughter, run mad. Like Alcus 
and Horace he run away from battle, is notorious for the ob- 
- ſcenity and ſcurrility of his writings, and it is, accordin 
to Bayle, no great loſs to virtue or decorum, that mot 
of his works have periſhed in the wreck of time. | 
ARCHILO/CHIAN, 2%. (from Archilochus) belonging to 
reſembling, or invented by Archilochus. 
ARCHIMEDES, a Greek, famous for his knowledge of 


—— . —— 


| 


ARC 
mechanics, and inventor of ſeveral inſtruments and ma. 
chines, which are the wonder even of this enlightened age, 
His ſtudies, like thoſe of our worthy countryman Dr, Hales, 
had no other object but the good of mankind, and were 
ſerviceable to his countrymen in particular: we need not 
mention his invention of a glaſs to burn the fleet of an enemy 

in the harbour; or the engines with which he annoyed the he. 
ſiegers. But we muſt lament his fate, thatnotwithſtanding ſtrict 
charge was given to preſerve him, he ſhould be killed in 
Bis budy, as he was buſted in ſome uſeful project, by a 
common ſoldier. The ſpiral pump for raiſing water, which 
is called Archimedes's ſcrew, was his invention, Which we 

' haye given a repreſentation of in plate I. fig. 12. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO, S. (according to Chambers, a corruption 
of Acrorritacus, of avyai, aigaion, Gr. ZEgean, and 
mAzy®-, pelagos, Gr. a ſea: but the modern name is de- 
nyed from agy©-, archos, Gr. chief, and wia[ſD-, pelagos, 
Gr. a ſea) a fea interrupted with a cluſter of iſlands; the 
Agean fea is moſt commonly meant by this word, though 
it is a general term; that of the Caribbees has 12,000 
iflands, and that of the Philippines, 11,000: 

A'RCHITECT, S. (architectus, from azx®-, archos, Gr. 
chief, and Te#lw, tetton, Gr. a workman) a perſon {killed 
in building; who draws plans and deſigns, conducts the 
work, and directs the artificers employed in carrying it on. 
Figuratively; any one who is author of any grand under- 
taking, or contniver of any deſign. 

ARCHITECTIVE, adj. (trom architect) that which relates 
to building or architecture. 

ARCHITECTO'NIC, adj. (from ae, 'archos, Gr. chief, 
and vel, tefon, Gr. an artificer) that which has the 
power and {kill of an architect; or can produce any thing 
with ſome degree of ingenuity, or ſuitable to its nature 
and properties. 'The architeFonic ſpirit is that plaſtic 
power, which produces animals from the ova of females ; 
and reſembles the Archeus of Chemiſts. 

ARCHITECTURE, S. Carcbitectura, 15 the art of 
building: divided into three branches, civil, military, or 
naval. The civil conſiſts in erecting habitations for men, 
or temples for worſhip, which peculiarly is ſtiled architec- 
ture. The military conſiſts in ſtrengthening and fortifying 
places, named fortification. Naval architecture is that 
which teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, or veſſels floating on 
the water, and is named ſſiip- building. Architecture in 
perſpective is that, wherein the members are of different 
meaſures, and diminiſh in proportion to their diſtance from 
the eye, in order to make the work appear longer; of this 
kind is the celebrated ſtair-caſe of the Vatican, built by 
Bernino. Counterfeit architecture is that which has its 
K and projections painted on a plain ſurface, like 
— | ronts of houſes in Italy, and the pavilions in 

| arly. | 

A'RCHITRAVE, S. (from agu, arche, Gr. chief, and 
' trabs, Lat. a beam) in architecture, the loweſt member of 
the entablature, which lies immediately upon the capital. 
(See plate of Architecture, fig. 18,) In Abs os building it 1s 
ſtiled the'reafon piece, or maſter beam. In chimnies, the 
mantle piece; and over jambs of doors, or windows, hy- 
perthyron. 

ARCHIVAU'LT, S. (archivelte, Fr. from arcus, and wolutu:, 
volute) in architecture, the inward contour of an arch; or 
a band adorned with mouldings running. over the faces of 

the arch ſtones, and bearing on the 3 4 

+ ARCHIVES, S. (it has no ſingular, from archiva, Lat. of 
area, à cheſt) the places wherein records, or ancient ma- 
nuſcripts are preſerved. Figuratively, the records and ma- 
nuſctipts thenifelves. | Jed 2 

, ARCHPHILO/SOPHER., S. (from arch, implying chief, 
and phile/opher) the great philoſopher, a title applied to a 

perſon by way of emphaſis or honour. | 

' ARCHPRE'LATE, S. (from arch and prelate) one who is 

; Juperior to, or one who preſides over, other prelates. 

 ARCH-PRIE'ST, 8. (from arch and pris) a prieſt who has 
authority over others. hy 

A*'RCHON, S. (zey«r, Gr.) in antiquity, the chief magi- 
ſtrate at Athens. | any 

' ARCH-TREA'SURER, S. (from arch and treaſurer) the 
great treaſurer of the German empire, The right to this 
dignity was ' conteſted between his preſent majeſty, as de- 
3 from Frederic V. elector palatine and the preſent 

ecelector. - 1 + 

 'RCHWBSE, ads. (from arch and aui, from ghii/e, Teut. 
a ſhape) in the ſhape or form of an arch. 

- ARCTILE'UTO, S. (Ital.) in muſic, a long and large lute 

with braſs firings, like a theorbo, having each row mw 
| x Wo 


: 
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ble, with an octave or uniſon, uſed by Italians for a tho- 
rough baſs. Wr , >? : | 74 
ARCIT'ENENT), part. Carciteneng, Lat.) holding a bow. 
Wants authority. r 
ARCTA'TION, S. (from arte, Lat. to ſtreigkten) ſtreight- 
ening 3. crowding or ſqueezing into a narrow compass. 
Wants authority. FFF yep" 
A'RCTIC, adj. (from al, arktos, Gr, a bear, the name 
of the northern conſtellation) northern; laying under, or 
near the north ſtar, called arts. Arctic circle, a leſ- 
ſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to the equinoQual, and 
66 deg. 3o min, diſtant from it towards the North 


ole. | | | 

ARCTU/RUS, S. (from Gp! TO; arktos, Gr. a bear, and 
og. our, A tail, becauſe ſituated near the tail of the great 
bear) a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation 
Bootes. Lat. 3o deg. 57 min. N. Long. 19 deg. 53 min. 

2 ſec. of Libra, according to Flamſtead. "I 

ARCUATE, adj. (from arcuatius, Lat.) bent in the form of 
an arch. | | 

ARCUA'TION, S. (from arcuo, Lat. to bend) the act of 
bending any thing ; the ſtate of being bent. In ſurgery, 
a bending of the boats, which appears in the caſe of .the 
rickets ; the protuberance of the fore parts of the body, 
with the bending of the bones of the ſternum, In gar- 
dening, the Be Rod of raiſing trees by layers, which is 
done by bending the main branches together with the 
ſmall ones down to the ground and covering them over 
with mold in order to make them take root, and form ano- 
ther tree. | | | 

A'RCUATURE, S. (from arcao, Lat. to bend) the bending 
of an arch. Wants anthority. wars. 

ARCUBA'LISTER, S. (from arcus, a bow, and balifta, a 
fling or engine) one who ſhoots with the croſs bow. A 
<« very good arcubalifer.” Campexn. Now obſolete. 

A'RD, a Saxon termination in proper names, ſignifying ge- 
nius, diſpoſition, temper, or natural inclination; as God- 
ard of a divine temper, or diſpoſition 3 Renard of a fincere 
temper ; ÆEthelard, of a noble genius. | 

A'RDENCY, S. (from ardent) applied to the affections, 
warmth ; applied to ſtudy, activity. 

A'RDENT, adj. Cardeus, part, Lat. from ardeo to burn) 
applied to the qualities of body, hot, burning, inflaming : 
applied to thoſe of the mind; fierce, vehement, violent, 
aſſionate, inflamed. 12 7 

ARDEN TV, av. (from ardent and i) of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying manner) warmly, eagerly, paſſionately. 

A'RDOR, S. (Lat. wrote ardeur ſometimes, as derived 
from ardeur, Fr.) heat, applied to the quality of body; 
warmth, intenſeneſs, violence of affection, applied to the 
mind. Uſed by Milton for a /eraþb ; which in the original 
implies a flamiag or burning ſubſtance, “ From among 
« thoufand celeſtial ardours.” Par. Loſt. b. v. Yet this 

ſenſe ts adopted. by no other author. 

ARDUTTY, *'S. (from arduus, Lat.) difficulty. Wants au- 
ne | BO 

A'RDUOUS; adj. Carduus, Lat.) a thing which is both 
lofty and difficult to aſcend. Figuratively, ſomething 
which is both important, ſublime, and difficult to com- 
rehend. ep | 

A RDUQUSNESS, S. (from arduous and ne/5 of ne/5,. ug, 

wf, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in the abſtract) 

| the loſftineſs of an object, implying likewiſe the difficulty of 
aſcending” it; the Aublimity of ' a ſubject including the 
ſecondary idea of its being hard to comprehend, &c. 

ARE, the third perſon plural of the verb an, uſed when we 
ſpeak of two ot more petfons, and ſeems to be derived from 
their eru, the third perſon plural of eg er, Icel. Eru, is 


likewiſe the third perſcn' plural, Runic. Fre is likewiſe in 


muſic applied by Guido Rhemi. to the loweſt note in his 
ſcale, or gamut. . 


A “REA, S. (Lat.) the ſurface contained between any lines _ 


or limits. Any ſurface, ſuch as the floor of a room, the 

vacant part or ſtage of an amphitheatre. In geometry, 

the ſpace contained within, the lines bounding it, reckoned 
in the ſquare part of any meaſure. Thus, if the line AB 

(plate I. fig. 13.) of the parallelogtam ABCD is three feet, 

and the- 25 A4, then the area will be 12, or contain 12 

{mall equal ſquares, each of whoſe ſides are one foot. In 

in aſtronomy, ſce HALO. 

To ARF/AD, v. 4. (from aredan, Sax.) to adviſe. 
Mark What I aread” thee now.” MitToxn. Now ob- 
NTT os at | 

AREFA*CTION. S. from (are/acit, Lat.) the act of mak- 

ing dr, or the Rate'of drving. PIG 


phyſic, it is a ſpecics of the Alepecia: For its ſignification 


Wa 
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ARGILLA'CEOUS, a. (o 


ARG 


A'REFY,, v. a. (angfacio Lat,) tb dry or miake dry. Sel- 
D Fows xe Þ Are 
ARENA'CEOUS, adj. (from arena, Lat: ſand) compoſed of 
. fand/; having the qualities of ſand ; ſandy. Med 
ARENA'TION, 8. (from arena, Lat.) in medicine, a dry 
bath, wherein the j atient fits with his feet upon hot ſand ; 
and has it caſt upon different parts of his body. | 
ARENO'SE, adj. (from arena, Lat.) fandy, or abounding 
with ſand. | 1 
ARE/NULOUS, aj. (a diminutive from arena, Lat.) con- 
ſiſting of ſmall ſand. | | 
ARE'OLA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the coloured circle ſur- 
rounding the nipple. | 
AREO'/PAGUS, S. (from ae:©-,. ares, Gr. for Mars, and 
. . z&yS-, pagos,, a hill, or plain, an eminence) a tribunal 
belonging to Athens, remarkable for the integrity of the 
deciſions, who ſat in the open air, in the night time, and 
at firſt took cognizance of civil cauſes, but afterwards 
Judged thoſe who were guilty of oppoſing the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the country, or introducing new rites without 
authority. It was before this tribunal that St. Paul was 
brought, when he made a ſpeech in his own vindication, 
that contains in it all the beanties of antient oratory. 


ARETO'LOGY, S. (from agzry, aret#, Gr. virtue, and 


ND, logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a treatiſe on virtue; called 
likewiſe Ethics or Moral Philoſophy. | 


ARGAL, or ARGEL, S. the hard lees flicking to the 


ſides of vine veſſels, called Tartar, | 
A'RGENT, adj. (from argentum, Lat. filver) that which re- 
ſembles filver , filvered: in heraldry, the white colour in 


the arms of gentry ; expreſſed by engravers by a total omiſ- 
ſion of lines in a ſheild. 


ARGENTA'TION, S. (from argentum) the overlaying a 
thing with ſilver; or the covering any body with a thin or 
thick plate of ſilver ; ſilvering. f 


A RGENTINE, adj. (from argentum, Lat.) ſounding like 


filver, - Wants authority. | 
A*RGIL, S. (argilla, Lat.) n clay. 
argilla, Lat.) of the nature of 
potter's clay. 

ARGIFLLOUS, adj. (from argi/) conſiſting of clay; of the 
nature of clay. Sand and argi/lous earth.” Brows's 
Vulg. Err. 

A*RGO, S. (Gr.) in antiquity, the ſhip wherein the Argo- 
nants performed their famous expedition, In aſtronomy, a 
ſouthern conſtellation of fixed ſtars. 

A'RGONAUTS, S. a company of illuſtrious Greeks, who 
attended Jaſon in his expedition to fetch the golden fleece 
from Colchis. | 

A*RGOSY, S. (from args) a large veſſel loaded with mer- 
chandize : a carrack. Obſolete. 

To ARGUE, v. . (argue, Lat.) to evince the truth or 
falſhood of any thing by proofs, which ſhall bring convic- 
tion with them. Figuratively, to perſuade ; to bring rea- 
ſons for or againſt, when joined with either of thoſe parti- 
cles. Argue againſt the ſalvability of each n.“ 
Decay of Piety. © They can argue with any one.” Locks. 
AQtively uſed, to prove any thing by reaſon; to plead, or 
handle; to debate. To argue a cauſe.” To infer, in 
alluſion co the deductions of reaſon. ** So many laws, ar- 
„ gue {0 many fins,” Par. Loſt. To charge, or prove by 
rational conſcquence ; to be accuſed, or proved guilty, 
with the particle of Which can be truly argued of ob- 

„ ſcenity.“ Da YB. This latter ſenſe alludes to the a7 
guings of council at the bar. 

ARGUER, S. (from argue) one who makes uſe of reaſons 

in order to evitice*any truth, or raiſe conviction in the mind 
of another. A reaſoner; a diſputer. 

ARGUMENT, S. (from argamentum, Lat.) in its full ex- 
tent and Togical ſenſe, implies a medium, or propoſition, 
which evinces the truth of any propoſition, or uncertain 
truth Which it is made uſe of to prove; a reafon brought 
to prove, or diſprove any thing. The ſubject of any diſ- 
courſe or wiiting. A couciſe view of the heads of any 
diſcourſe. In law, a cauſe, debate, or ſuit; à controver- 
ſy. Sometimes uſed with the particle to before the Ding 
to be proved; but moſt commouly, if not properly, wi 
fer, 1n rhetoric, a probable reaſon a to gain belief. 
In aſtronomy, an ach, by which we ſeek another propor- 

tional to the Hrſt. BD * 

ARGUME'NTAL, a. (from N that which is 
formed upon the deductions of reaſon; belonging to argu- 
ment; reaſoning. 3 r 

ARGUMENT A T ION. S. (from argument) the evincing 
the truth or falſchood of any propoſition by reaſoning. 
The act or effect of reaſoning ; defined by logicians, that 

| operation 
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operation of the mind, by which we infer one ptopoſition 


from two or more premiſed z or the drawing a concluſion, | 
before unknown, of doubiful, from ſome propoſition more 


- known and evident er 
ARGUMENTATIVE, adj. (from argument) conſiſting of 
argument, or the deductions of reaſon; containing rea- 
ſons. | SE AERO EEO 
A'RIA, S. (Ital.) in muſic, an air, a fong, a tune, or a 


leſſon. 5 


A RIANISM, S. (from Arian} the principles maintained by 
the Arians. 


A'RIAN, adj. (from Arius, the founder) belonging to, or 
maintained by Arius. Uſed ſubſtantively for one of the 
ſe of Arius, a preſbyter, in 320, who held, that Chriſt, 
though the word, was inferior to the father, with reſpect to 
his deity ; different from him with reſpect to his effence ; 
not eternal, but created before all other things, out of no- 
thing, or nonentities ; that he had nothing man in him 

but the fleſh, with which the word was joined; and that the 

Holy Ghoſt was not man, but a creature. | 

ARTDITY, S. (ariditas, Lat.) a want of moiſture, or dry- 
nefs. In divinity, a ſtate of inſenſibility, or want of ar- 
dency in devotion. © The greateſt aridities and dejections.“ 
Noxr&1s. | M 

A'RIES, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 
the firſt of the twelve ſigns in the zodiac which the fun en- 
ters; hieroglyphically repreſented by the ram, becauſe it 
is then the teeming time for that kind of animal. Like- 

wiſe the name of a battering engine uſed by the antients, ſo 

called, from its having a ram's head on one end, or from 
its motion, which reſembles that of a ram when 
fighting. 

To A'RIETATE, wv. u, Cariete, Lat.) to butt, or to attack 
with the head, like a ram. 

ARTETA'TION, S. (from ariete, Lat.) the act of butting 
like a ram, The attacking with a battering ram: the col- 
liſion of particles with each other. Tumultuary motions 
« and arictations of other particles.” GLanv. | 

ARIE'TTA, S. (Ital. a diminutive of ar/a, Ital.) in muſic, 
a ſhort ſong, tune or air. . 

ARVGHT, adv. (from a, expletive, and right of riht, Sax.) 
truly, in oppoſition to error. Juſtly, or conſiſtent with 
law, in oppoſition to crime. Properly, or in ſuch a man- 

ner, as to attain the defired end. Direct my dart aright.” 


R XD. 

ARTOLA”TION, S. See HARTOLATIOx. 

ARIOSO, S. (Ital.) in muſic, the movement of a common 
air, ſong, or tune. 

To ARI , v. u. (its pret. aro/e, part. ariſen, from ari/an, 
Sax, rii/en, Belg. reiſer, Dan.) to aſcend, move upwards 
from the earth ; to get up, as from ſleep; to change the 
poſture from fitting to r to come into view, to be- 

come viſible, in alluſion to the appearance of corn above 
ihe ground; to come out of the grave; to flow or procced 
from ; to be born; to attack as an enemy; with the par- 
ticle again. 2 

ARISTA RCH US, S. (from agr®-, ariſtos, Gr. the beſt, 
and agxur, archon, Gr, a prince) a famous grammarian, 
born in Samothracia, who flouriſhed in the 156th olymp. 
was tutor to the ſon of Ptolemy Phalometo: g famous tor 

criticiſm, and his reviſal of Homer's works, which he 1s re- 
ported to have divided into books, in the mannex we have 

them at preſent: his exactneſs was great, but his deciſions 
too magiſterial with reſpe& to the genuineneſs of the verſes. 

Hence it is, that Horace and Cicero uſe his name to imply 
a ſeyere exitic in general; but moderns, dropping the idea 
of his poſitiveneſs, apply it commonly, but improperly, to 
denote an exact one, | 

ARI'STA, (Lat.) in botany, the pointed reed that 

grows out of a huſk of corn, and 1s called the beard, or 

awm. 

ARISTO'CRACY, S. (from «5©-, ariſtes, Gr. the beſt, or 

greateſt, applied to dignity, and arte, krateo, Gr. to go- 
vern, or rule) in politics, a form of 1 wherein 
the ſupreme power is lodged in the nobility. 

ARISTOCRATICAL,  a4j. (from ariftecracy) that which 

s of ariſtocracy, or includes a government adminiſ- 
tered only by nobles. ih 

ARISTOCRA”TICALNESS, S. (from ariftecratical and 

meſs, of nes, naſſe, or ny/ſe, Sax. or NS, Goth.) that qua- 
lity which makes a government reſemble an ariſtocracy. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA, S, (Lat. from ago, arifcs, Gr. and 

vd, fechia, Gr.) in botany, Birthwort; of which there 

are three (ſpecies; its Engliſh name is derived from its being 
of ſervice to facilitate delivery, it is a very good vulnerary 
and alexipharmic. | F 
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ARISTO/TLE, S. the ſon of Nicomachus, born, at Stagy,, 
in the 348th year before Chriſt, a diſciple of Plato, fiele 
tenets he afterwards oppoſed, and founded another Cet, call. 
ed the-peripatetic, from his practice of philoſophizing walk. 
ing: his knowledge was univerſal; but his opinions erg. 
neous ; however they were'teckoned for ages the ſtandard ot 
truth, till our great countryman, Sir Iſaac Newton, defltg; 
ed his phyſics, and Mr. Locke exploded his metaphy ſics. 
For a more particular account of his tenets, fee PrRITA. 
 FeTIC and SYLLOG18M: N N 
ARISTOTELIAN, adj. (from Ariſtotle) agreeable to tlie 
doctrine of Ariſtotle. See PERITATETIC. 
ARTTHME”TICAL, a4j. (from arithmetic) that which!“ 
performed by numbers; or agreeable to {ome rule in arith. 
metric. r 
ARITHME”TICALLY, "adv. (from ariihmetical and % of 
lic, or lice, Sax. implying manner) that which is performed 
according to ſome rule of arithmetic, and conſiſts of 
figures | | 


ARFTHMETIC, 8. (from oitjuac;} a#ithmes, Gr. number) i: 


mathematics, the art of numbering, calculating, or com- 
puting with exactneſs and eaſe ; or the method of finding, 
trom certain numbers given, others, whoſe relation, with 
the given numbers, is known. 4 | 
A'RK, S. (from arca, Lat. a cheſt) a cheſt, or coffer, ap- 
plied in ſcripture to the vehicle in which Moſes was expoſed 
in the Nile: the cheſt wherein the two tables of the cove- 
nant, the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod was kept. But 
more particularly the veſſel built by Noah, to preſerve him- 
by family, and the whole race of terreſtrial and aerial 
animals, from the flood, Its contents having been exactly 
computed by Biſh. Wilkins, he obſerves, that inſtead of the 
objection, of little wits, drawn from its want of capacity, it 
| a more difficult to find a ſuffictent number of animals to 
fill it. 1 | 
ARM, S. {earm, eorm, Sax. arm, Dan, Belg. and Teut.) 
the member, or limb, which reaches from the ſhoulder to 
the hand; but more properly, according to anatomiſts, be- 
ginning at the ſhoulder, and ending at the elbow. Figu- 
ratively, the branch of a tree ; power. The ſecular arm. 
In ſtatics, that part of a beam which reaches from 
the center, or point, where it is hung, to the end. 
In geography, a branch of the ſea, which runs into the land. 
Arm'5-end, i. e. at the length of one's arm, or at a diſtance, 
from a perſon, — 41 | 
A*RM-PIT, or ARM-HO'LE, S. (armhul, Belg.) that cavi- 
ty, or hole of the arm, which, at its extremity, is oppoſite 
to the ſhoulder. | 
To ARM, v. a. (4rmo, Lat.) to furniſh with weapons; to 
cap, caſe, or cover with metal, applied to the load-ſtone, 
or the ſhoes of a horſe, In the manege, applied to a horſe, 
to defend himſelf by preſſing down his head, and bending 
his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of the bridle upon his 
neck, in'order to withſtand the efforts -of the bit. To 
arm with the - lips, is ſaid of a horſe when he covers the 
bars with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the bit. 
To ARM, v. . to take arms; to be provided againſt any 
attack, either of an enemy, or caſualty, pu 
ARMA'DA, S. (Span.) a fleet of men of war, applied by 
way of eminence to that great one fittedout by the Spaniards, 
with an intention to conquer this iſland in 1588, . 
ARMADTLLO; 8 (Span.) a; four-footed animal, of the 
 Brazils, as big as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, à tail 
like a lizard, and feet like a hedge-hog ; covered with 
hard ſcales like a: Four, and feeds on roots, ſugar cancs, 
and poultry,  _ | | 
A'RMAMENT, S. (armamentum, Lat.) any place wherein 
arms are placed ; 1 proviſions of military ſtores; figu- 
ratively, an army, but moſt commonly applied to a fleet of 
men of war. | 
ARMAME'NTARY, S. (ſee Axzmamtnr) a place or maga- 
zine of may ſtores z an arſenal. Uſed adjectively tor 
ſomething which relates to the proviſion of warlike ſtores. 
ARMAN, S. among farriers, a confection for reſtoring a loſt 


a Ute. 

A'RMATURE, S. (armatura, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, 3 
military dreſs to defend the body from the attack of an 

enemy in battle; in its ſecondary, any thing to defend the 
body from external injuries. 

A'RMED, adj. (trom arm) in heraldry, applied to beaſls 
and birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, 
. talons, or tuſks, &c. are of a different colour; as, A 

falcon armed.” Armed chair, an elbow chair, or 
„% one which has refts for the arms, or elbows.” 

ARME'NIA, S. the name of two provinces, diſtinguiſhed 
into the greater or lefs. The greater is called Turcomania; 
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the leſs, in Aſiatic Turky. Its capital is Maraſch; it 1s 


bounded on the E. by Armenia Major, on the S. by Syna, 


on the W. by the Euxine ſea, and on the N. by Cappa- 
docia. 124 2 2 5 ö 
ARME/NIAN, adi. (from Armenia) belonging to, dwelling, 


or growin in Armenia. Armenian bole, in pharmacy, an 
earthy ſubſtance of a pale yellowiſh, or ſcarlet colour, pin- 
' 6vious, heavy, eaſily broken, and dug out of the mines in 
Furky. It is an - alexipharmic, ſtyptic, and aſtringent. 
Armenian flone is a mineral earth, or ſtone, of a blue co- 
Jour, ſpotted with green, black, or yellow, brought from 
Tyrol and Germany, and made uſe of in Moſaic 


work. 

A'RM-GAUNT), aj. (from arm and gaunt, for gewant of 
gerwannian, Sax. to conſume, or grow leſs) {lender or ſtar- 
ved. An armpaunt ſteed.” SHAKESP, 

A'RMIGER, 8. (Lat.) an efquire, one that bears arms. 

ARMIVGEROUS, adj. (from armiger, Lat.) bearing arms. 

ARMILLARY, 2%. (from armilla, Lat.) ſomething that is 
circular, in allufion to the ſurrounding of a bracelet. Ar- 
millary ſphere, is compoſed of ſeveral braſs circles which 
repreſent thoſe of the horizon, meridian, ecliptic, &c. drawn 
on the globe. 

A'RMINGS, S. (plural.) in a ſhip; are waſte, or red clothes 
hung fore and aft on the outſide of a ſhip ; thoſe on the 
tops are named tep-armings. 


ARMPNIANS, S. (from Arminius) the followers of Armi- 


nius, a famous miniſter at Amſterdam ; who, in the 16th 
century, ſeparated from the Calviniſts, holding that predeſ- 
tination, was not abſolute, but conditional; that Chriſt hath 
not only redeemed all, but that there is an univerſal grace 
given to all mankind ; that grace is not an irreſiſtible prin- 
ciple ; that man is a free agent, always at liberty to obey 
all the motions of the Holy Ghoſt, or reſiſt them; that 
with. reſpe& to perſeverance, a man may, after juſtif- 
cation, fall into new crimes. To theſe principles of their 
founder, they added, that the belief of the Trinity was 
not neceſſary to falvation, that there is not one paſlage 
in ſcripture, which commands us. to worſhip the Holy 
Ghoſt; and are very great advocates for a general to- 
D | 
ARMITOTENCE, S. (from arma, arms, Lat. and potentia, 
Lat. power) power, or powerfulneſs in War. 
ARMI'POTENT), adj. (armipotens) powerful, or ſtrong in 
the field, in arms, or at war. | 
AR'MISTICE, 8. (armiſtitium, Lat. of arma, arms, and 
file, Lat. to ſtop, or put a ſtop to) a ſhort truce, or a 
ceſſation from arms for a ſhort time. 6-45 
A'RMLET, S. (diminutive from arm) a ſmall arm of the 
| fea: figuratively, a bracelet, or ſome ornament worn on 
the arm. What rings and armlets ſhe can find.” 
DonxE. : 
ARMO'/NIAC, S. (an erroneous ſpelling) ſee Auuo- 
XIAC, | | 
AR'MORER, S. (armorier, Fr.) one who makes, forges, or 


ſells armour. -One who dreſſes another in armour. The 


Armourers company, in London, were formerly called 
brothers and filters of the fraternity, or Guild of St. 
| George, of the myſtery of the Armourers of London. Their 

hall is in Coleman-ſtreet, and their arms as confirmed by 
patent of the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, 1556, are 
argent on a che vron gules; a gauntlet between four ſwords 

in faltier, on a chief fable; a buckler argent charged 
_ with a croſs gules between two helmets of the firſt : their 
creſt is a man demi-armed at all points, ſurmounting a 
torce and a helmet; their motto, © Make all ſure.” They 
are incorporated with the Braziers. | 
ARMO RIAL, adj. (from armor) that which belongs to the 
coat or eſcutcheon of a family. Enſigns armorial.“ 
A'RMORIST, S. (from armoar) a perſon ſkilled in heraldry. 
Wants authority. | 
A'RMORY, 8. 12 Fr.) a place where arms are kept. 
Figuratively, arms. Celeſtial armory.” Par. Loſt. An 
enſign, eſcutcheon, or family coat. | 
ARMOUR-BEA'RER, S. (from arm and bear) he that car- 
ries. the arms of another ; in, romances a knight's eſquire, 

AR'M-PIT, S. See Au. 

AR Ms, S. (not uſed in the ſingular. Arma, Lat.) all kinds 

of weapons, whether offenſive or defenſive, Figuratively, a 
ſtate of hoſtility between two nations; war. To arms, 

to arms, to arms.” In heraldry, the badges of diſtinc- 
tion, eſcutcheons, or other marks of honour, given by ſo- 
vereighs and borne on banners, ſhields, or coats. In birds, 
or beaſts of prey, thoſe parts which they make uſe of in at- 
tacking others, or defending themſelves. 

ARM, S. (armer, Fr.) a collection of men armed, com- 


| 
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manded by - their proper officers. Figuratively, a great 
number. An army of good words.” SHAKESP. 

ARO'BE, (arroba, Span. arroue, Peruv.) a weight uſed in 
Spain, Portugal, Goa, aud Spaniſh America. Ihe Arobe 
of Madrid is 25 Spaniſh, or about 23 1-4th Ib. of Par. 
The Arobe of Seville and Cadiz is 26 1-half Ib. of rains; 
and the Aroue, or Arobe of Peru, 2;Ib. French. It is 
chiefly made uſe of to weigh the herb Parguay, of w.uch 
Peru conſumes 75,000 Aroues yearly. | 

AROMA'TICAL, adj. (from aromatic, Lat.) that which 1s 
compoſed of ſpices ; ſpicey; applied to the ſmell, fragrant ; 
ſtrong ſcented; or ſmelling like ſpices, 

AROMA'”TIC, a. (from aroma, Lat.) See AROMATIC. 

AROMA'TICS, S. (not uſed in the fingular) ſpices, or any 
ſtrong-ſceuted, fragrant, or high-taſted body. In medi- 
cine, they are uſed to ſtrengthen the fibres in cold cachetic 
habits ; and, after the carrying off the waters in a dropſy, to 
fortify the ſprings, and hinder them from filling again. As 
they are very good to prevent putrefaftion, we cannot but 
admire the goodneſs of Providence, in having given them 
ſo laviſhly to warm countries, which are moſt liable to diſ- 
orders of that kind. 

To ARO'MATIZE, v. a. (from aroma, Lat.) to mix or 
ſcent with ſpices; figuratively, to make any thing agreeable, 
which in its own nature would be loathſome. As though 
* aromatized by their converſion.” Brown. 

ARO'SE, the perfect of Ag is E. 

AROUND, adv. (a {a ronde, Fr. rundt, Dan.) in a circle, 
in a circular manner. On all ſides, in alluſion to the cir- 
cumference of a circle ſurrounding its center. Uſed as a 
prepoſition ; encircling, — round about. /- 
* round his brows.” 5. YD, 

AROU'RA, S. (Gr. azz, aroura, Gr.) a Grecian meaſure 
of 2 feet. The Egyptian Aroura was the ſquare of ico 
cubits. 

A'RPENT, S. the ſame as acre. See Ack. 

A ROUSE, v. a. (flom à and rou/e, of oprey/er, Dan. or 
ariſan, Sax.) to wake from ſleep ; to excite an indolent 
perſon to action; to raiſe up, from a ſtate of dejection; to 
ſtimulate. 

ARO'YNT, adv. (a word of uncertain derivation) be gone, 
away; a word implying abhorrence. ** Aroynt thee witch.” 
SHAKESP. Now obſolete. - 

A*RQUEBUSE, S. (ipelt improperly hargzebu/s, of argue- 
buje, Fr. arcobugio, Ital. of arco, Ital. a bow, and b»/co, 
Ital. a hole, in allufion to its touch-hole ; the -Dutch is 
harkebyfſe, or haekbu/ſe, from haet, crooked, and buſfſe or 
cue a pipe, or tube) a hand-gun, carabine, fuſee, or 

cCaliver. 

ARPE'/GGIO, S. (Ital.) in muſic, the making the notes 
of a chord to be heard diſtinctly one after another, by a 

urling or rolling of the hand on ſtringed inſtruments, 
beginning at the owe! note, and riſing gradually upwards. 

A'RQUEBUSIER, 8. (from arguebu/e and er of aber, Sax. a 
man) one who carries, or makes uſe of an arquebuſe. | 

ARRACE, S. See ArRac. 

A'RRACH, ORRACH, or ORRAGE, S. (arroches, Fr. 
in botany, one of the quickeſt plants that grow, the leaves 
of which are very ax in pottage. 

To ARRAFGN, 8 (arranger, Fe.) in law, to ſet a thing in 
order, of fit it for a trial, applied to writings ; to indict, to 
accuſe ; to charge with crimes, applied to ons. Uſed 
with the particle for before the crime. Arraign you for 
% want of knowledge.“ DRY). ; 

ARRAFGNMENT, S. (from arraign) the act of trying a 
perſon upon an indictment ; accuſation ; or charge. 

To ARRANGE, v. a. ( arranger, Fr) to diſoole, or 
put in order, including the ſecondary idea of art, or ſkill. 
ARRA'NGEMENT, S. (from arrange) the act of putting, 
or placing things into order, including the idea of ſkill, art, 

or judgment, | 

A*'RRANT, adj. (as it carries with it the idea of ſomething 
remarkable, it ſeems derived from are, Sax. remarkable, 
or one that has pre-eminence over others ; not as John- 
ſon imagines from errant, Fr. which ſignifying a vagabond, 
and being at firſt uſed in that ſenſe with the 1 rogue, 
loſt its fignification, and was at laſt made uſe of to convey 
the idea of ſomething bad) notorious, infamous. 

AR'RANTLY, adv. (from arrant and of lic, or lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a notorious, _ or ſhame- 
ful manner. | : ' 

A'RRAS, S. (che Atrebatium of Cæſar) al town of Artois, 
took by the French in 1477, before which time it had the 
following remarkable motto over the gate: Qgand les Fran- 

foi prendront arras, les ſouries mangeront les chats, i. e. 


When the French take Arras, the mice will eat up the cats.“ 
Ti Which 
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Which a Frenchman, at the time of its ſurrender, wittily 
aid, might ſtill ſtand, after eraſing the p in prenderont, 


which, making it renderont, or ſhall reflore, inſtead of tale, 
the motto then run thus: When the French ſhall ere, 
„Kc.“ This city is ſtrongly fortified by Vauban, and is 
famous for its tapeſtries, which go by its own name. Lat. 
codeg. 20 min. N. Long. 2 dep. 20 min. E. 


AKRA'Y, $ (ſee the verb) the order in which an army is 


drawn up to. give battle: dreſs, or external ornaments. 
In law, the ranking or placing a jury in proper order. 


' To ARRAY; v. a. (from array, Fr. of array, raye, 


Teut. order) in military affairs, to place an army in pro- 

per order to engage. To deck, embellith, or adorn with 

dreſs ; uſed with the particle 2% In law, to rank or 
lace a jury in proper order. | 

ARRA'/YER, (from array and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
officers that had the care of ſoldiers, and ſaw that they 

ere properly accoutred. 

ARRE AR, S. (from arriere, Fr. behind) that which remains 
unpaid. Applied to rent, it ſignifies that which has been 
due ſome time, and is not diſcharged. 

ARREA'RAGE, S. (ſee Ax REAR) the remainder of an ac- 
count, or a ſum of money remaining in the hands of an 
accountant ſince his laſt balance: in a more looſe ſenſe, 
any money not paid when due. Arrear is the word moſt 
commonly uſed. 

ARRENTA'TION, S. (from arrendar, Span. to farm) in 
foreſt law, the licenſing the owner of lands in a foreſt, to in- 
cloſe them with a low hedge and ditch, on condition of his 

aying an annual rent. 

ARRE'ST, S. (from arrefer, Fr. to ſtop) in law, the ſeizing, or 
apprehending a man, thereby depriving him of his liberty 
by legal proceſs ; either for debt, or any offence againit 
the law. A ſtopping or reſtraint from proceeding in an 
undertaking. Stoppage, or depriving a thing of its motion. 
* The ſtop and arreft of the air.” Bac. A ſenſe ſeldom 
to be met with at preſent. A peer of the realm or 
member of parliament are not ſabje to be arreited for debt. 

ARRE'ST, S. in horſemanſhip, a mangey humour, between 
the bam and poſtern of the hinder leg of a horſe. | 

To ARRE'ST, v. a. (from arreſter, Fr.) to apprehend by virtue 
of a Mit from a court of juſtice: to ſeize any thing. by law: 
to ſeize upon, to ſtop, withhold, or bind. To ſtop a body 
in motion. | 

Arreſtando bonis ne diffipentur, in law, a writ which lies 
for one whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, to pre- 
vent him from making away with them during the ſuit. 

ARRE'T, S. (Fr. arret the deciſion of a ſovereign court, 
or court of judicature; reſembling our acts of parliament, 

ARRE'TED, 2%. (from arre4atus, low Lat.) in law, im- 
puted or laid to; applied to one that is brought, and charg- 
ed with a crime before a judge. 

ARRE “STO ha ſuper bonis mereatorum alienigerorum, in 
law, a writ which lies for a denizen againſt the goods of 
ſtrangers in this kingdom, ſor goods taken from him in 


their country, after he ſhall have been denied reſtitution - 


there. 

ARRHABO'NARIANS, S, (from fr, arrabon, Gr. an 
earneſt) a religious ſect in the ſixteenth century, which held, 
that the ſacrament, or cuchariſt, was neither the real fleſh 

and blood of Chriſt, nor a ſign of them; but only the 
pledge or earneſt of them. Stancarus propagated this doc- 
trine in Tranſylvania. | 

ARRIERE, S. (uſed in French to imply a thing Behind ano- 
ther, oppoſed to befere) the laſt part of an army, or that 
which marches behind ; for which we now uſe the word rear. 

ARRIE/RE-BAN, S. (from ban, the convening thoſe. who 
hold fiefs immediately of the crownz and arriere, thoſe 
who hold only mediately) a proclamation and edict, where- 
by all the nobility and their vaſſals are obliged to attend 
the king into the field. Formerly this cuſtom was frequent; 
but raid aſide till the year 1688. The Paſpolite in Poland 
are under the ſame compulſion, and conſiſt likewiſe of the 
nobles. g 

ARRIE RE-FIEF, S. (Fr.) a fief dependent on another. 
They commenced when the dukes, &c. rendering their 
governments hereditary, diſtributed part of the royal do- 
mains to their officere, permitting them to do the ſame to 

the foldiers under them. Arriere vaſſal is the vaſſal of a 
vaſſal. , | 


AkRRLTVAL, S. (from arrive) the coming to any place, ei- 


ther by ſea or land. Figuratively, the attainment of any 
deſign. 

ARRIVANCE, S. (from arrive) company expected to 
come. Expectancy of more arrivance.” Shak. Now 
obſolete- | 


o | ARRVYVE. *. 1 (from rr, to come to ſhore), In 


| To AR/ 
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its primary fignification, to come to any place by water 
In its ſecondary, to reach any place by land. Figuratively, 
to attain, or come to, including the ſecondary idea of 
fomething good in the object. Uſed with the particle „, 
before the perſon; to betall, to happen to. © To whom 
this glorious death arrives.” WATLLEX. This is an un- 
uſual, if not improper, acceptation. 


' ARROGANCE, or AK ROGANC V, 8. (from arrogantis, 


Lat.) the aſſuming or claiming to one's ſelf more honour 
or merit, than is properly our due. 

ARROGANT, part. (from arrogant, part of arrogo, Lat) 
inclined to aſſume or claim more honour or merit than be- 
longs to one; ſelf- conceited; haughty. 

AR*ROGANTLY, aj. (from arrogant and ly of lic, lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in an arrogant, ſelf-conceited, or haugh- 

manner. its 

AR'ROGANTNESS, 8. (from arrogant and nei, of nes, 
nefſe, Nut, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality 
which denominates a perſon arrogant, or the quality of af. 
woe more honour or merit than is our due. | 

OGATE, v. 4. (from arrogatum, ſupine of a- 
rege, Lat.) to lay claim to a thing or quality, which does 
not belong to us ; including the ſecondary idea of pride or 
"vanity, Uſed with the particles 7 or zpoz, before the per- 
ſonal pronoun. © Arregatedto herſelf.” TiLLoTs, * Ar- 
e ropgated unto themſelves.” RALEIOH. 

ARRONDIE”, adv. (Fr. of arrondir) in heraldry, accord. 
ing to Diederot; the making things appear in relief by pro- 
per ſhades. A croſs arrondie, Cory to Harris, is one 
compoſed of the ſection of a circle, Which, in the ſame 
arm, lay the ſame way; ſo that all the arms are of an equal 
thickneſs, and terminate at the end of an eſcutcheon like a 
plain croſs. | | 

AR'ROW, S. (erwe, Sax. jara, Span. perhaps from N, Jagh- 
ra, Chald. ſwiſtneſs) a flender piece of round wood pointed, 

| barbed, and ſhot out of a bow: diftinguiſhed from a dart, 
becauſe that was thrown by the hand. Arrow-head is the 

. ſharp point of an arrow, which was uſually armed with 
ſteel. © Arrow-/mith, the perſon who fixed the plates of 
ſteel to the heads of arrows. Arraw, in aſtronomy, ſee 
SAGITTA. | 

AR'ROWY, aj. (from arrow J conſiſting of arrows. 8 
fleet of arrowy ſhow'r.” Par. Loſt. Seldom uſed. 

A RSE, 8. (Ears, Sax. aert, eers, Belg. arsz, Teut.) the 
poſteriors, or that part from whence the excrements are 
voided, Figuratively, the hind part of any thing; as, 
The cart's ar/e.” To hang an arſe, a low phraſe, to 
loiter or ſtay behind, to be ſluggiſh ortardy, © The other 
„% would not bang an ane. Hu. 

AR“ SE-SMART, S. (ſo called from its affecting the poſte- 
riors with exquiſite pain when applied to them) in botany, 
the perficaria, with an apetalous flower, having many 
chive:;z from the flower-cup, with pointed ſtalks, and flowers 

roduced in ſpikes. | | / Sabo 

AR'SENAL, S. (arſenal, Fr. ar/enale, Ital. darſennea, or 
darſernaa, Arab. a place for naval in. a royal or pub- 
lic . . or place herein all warlike ſtores are kept, 
or forged. 

AR/SENIC. 8. (agommroy, arſenicon, Gr. from apprv, Arren, 
or age, ar/en, Gr. a man or male, and un, nikao, Gr, 
to conquer, or kill) in natural hiſtory, a ponderous, vola- 
tile, uninflammable, mineral ſubſtance, which gives white- 
neſs to metals by infuſion, but deſtroys their malleability ; 
is extremely corroſive, cauſtic, a ſtrong poiſon; di- 

- vided into three ſorts, viz. native or yellow,” white or chryſ- 
taline, and. red. A ſingle grain will turn one pound of 

copper to a beautiful ſeeming filver. | | 

ARSE'NICAL, adj. (from ar/enic ) conſiſting, or having the 
properties, of arſenic,-  - | Soba 

ARSINOE, S. a city of E near the Palus Mcotis, 
whoſe inhabitants are remarkable for their affection towards 
crocodiles ; not Matisfied with feeding them, they em- 
balm. them after their death, 'and interr them in the fubter- 
ranean paſſages of the labyrinth. n ; 

A'RT, S. (art, Fr. of ars, Lat.) an abſtract or metaphyſical 
term, implying a collection of certain rules from obſerva- 
tion and experience, by which any thing may be performed, 

or any end obtained; diſtinguiſhed W by its object; 
if the object be attained by the application of rules, or re- 
quire practice, then it i“ "BN art 3. but if, contemplated 
only with reſpect to its different appearances, the collection 
of obſervation' telative thereto is a Hates. But theſe terms 
being uſed promiſcuouſly, by authors, for want of affixin 
certain ideas to their words; the word art is ſometimes aſe 
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for ſomething acquired in oppoſition to that which is 
implanted by nature. A trade; cunning ; artfulneſs ; * 
ſpeculation. We have likewiſe the diviſion of arts into 
liberal and mechanic. The liberal arts are thoſe which 
conſiſt in the application, or exerciſe of the mind; the me- 
chanic thoſe which conſiſt in the exerciſe of the body,” or 
hand, and make uſe of machines to attain twew ends. Art 
and part, in law, uſed by the Scotch to ſignify the adviſer + 
and accomplice in a crime; or one who both contrived and 
acted a part in it. : 

ARTERIAL, adj. (from artery) that which belongs to, or 
is contained in an artery. The arterial blood 1s reckoned 
hotter, redder, and more ſpirituous, than that of the 


veins. 
ARTERIO'TOMY, 8. (azzrnpworopin, arteriotomia, Gr. from 
aqrrgicy arteria, Gr. and shi, termno, Gr. to cut) in ſur- 
ery, the opening an artery, with a lancet, in order to 
, blood from thence. Performed only in the tempora- 
ry arteries, &c. on extraordinary caſes. Ihe moſt dangerous 
hzmorrhages proceed from wounding the arteries. 
A'RTERY, $. (arteria, Lat. of * , arr, Gr. and rnęto 
tereo, Gr. to keep) in anatomy, a membranaceous, elaſtic, 
conical tube, internally ſmooth, without valves, which de- 
creaſes in its dimenſion in proportion to the number of its 
branches, deftined to receive the blood from the heart, and 
to diſtribute it to the lungs, and other parts of the body ; 
that which has its origin from the right ventricle of the 
heart, is called the pulmonary artery, and that which riſes 
from the left the aorta. Providence has diſplayed its wiſdom 
in the formation and diſpoſition of theſe tubes, by covering 
them from external injuries, ſince the leaſt of them could 
not be wounded without danger ; nor the largeſt without 
inevitable death. See the table of arteries, in the plate. 
A'RTFUL, adj. (from art and full) performed according 
to the rules of art, including the idea of ſkill, judgment, or 
wiſdom; artificial, oppoſed to nature. Full of cunning, 
or craft. | 
A'RTFULLY, adv. (from artful and iy of lic, or lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as ſhews a great dcal 
of cunning, or ſkill. Seldom uſed in a good ſenſe, 
A'RTFULNESS, S. (from artful and nge, of wes, naſſe, or 
aye, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) the 
quality of performing any _ with ſkill, or the attaining 
an end by cunning. Seldom uſed in a good ſenſe. 
ARTHRI'TIC, or ARTHRITICAL, ag. (from arthritis) 
. gouty ; or occaſioned by the gout.” That which has ſome- 
ing like joints. They have arthritical analogies.“ 
Baowx's Vulg. Err. h 
ARTHRIT'TIS.' S. Gr. (from apt, arthron, Gr. a joint) 


in phyſic, a diſeaſe which affects the joints: the gout. 

A'RTICHORKE, S. {artichaut, Fr. artichoca, Span. arti/- 
chock, Teut.) in botany, the cinera. It has a flower conſiſting 
of many hermaphrodite florets, which are tubulous, equal, 
and divided at top into five ſegments, with ſhort hairy ſta- 
mina, having each a germen at the bottom, which be- 
comes an oblong ſeed with hairy down. Linæus ranges 
them in the 15th ſect. of his 19th claſs. There are three 
ſpecies. The fruit is like the cone of a pine tree. For Ix- 
KUSALEM ARTICHOKE, fee Sux-FLOWER. 

ARTIC, adj. ſpelt by ſome authors inſtead of AzTrc, 
which ſec. | | | 
ARTICLE, S. (of articulus, Lat. a joint) in grammar, a 

word ſet before a ſubſtantive to diſtinguiſh and limit its 
fignification. In Engliſh, we uſe two forts, the definite 
and indefinite, 4 is the indefinite, and the the definite, 
We uſe them before a ſubſtantive, as a man, but not be- 
fore adjectives, unleſs when they are followed by a ſubſtan- 
tive, as à 4wi/e miniſter. But when /uch, what, as, /o, and 
a, come before a ſubſtantive, the article is placed between 
them; as, /uch'a man; what a fool! zoo little a coat; as 
great à commander as Wolfe. They are not ſet befcre 
pronouns, unleſs they include a ſubſtantive in them. They 
are not put before nouns uſed in a general ſenſe, particular 
names of virtues, metals, or proper names, unleis they are 
uſed as appellatives, or ſome ſubſtantive is underſtood ; as, 
The Norwich, i. e. the ff Norwich. The Thames, the 
word river being underſtood. The word article likewiſe 
implies the heads of a diſcourſe, or the different ſubjects it 
treats of. In commerce, a fingle tranſaction, thing or par- 
cel in an account. Applied to time, a moment, an inſtant. 
In that article of time.” CLAREND. 

To ARTICLE, w. . (ſee Ax ric the noun) to. make 
conditions, or terms; to Ripulate, Uſed actively, to draw 
up, or reduce into different heads or members. To bind 
vr oblige a perſon to ſerve another under certain conditions. 
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He articled him for three years.” * He was an arri 
% clerk.“ a | - 

ARTICULAR, ad/.. (from articulus, Lat. a joint) in phy ſic, 
a diſeaſe which atfe&s the joints. | ; 

ARTFCULATE, a4. (from articalur, Lat.) in its primary 
ſenſe applied to bodies which are joined together, and may 
be bent without being pulled aſunder. Applied to the 
voice, it implies, that its ſounds are diſtintt, and varied, 
but connected together ſo as to form words; an articulatz 
pronunciation is that wherein the ſyllables and words are 
pronounced diſtinctly. Uſed by Bacon, to imply a diſcourfe 
branched out into different articles, or minute; - Inſtructions 
«« extreme curious and articulate.” 

To ARTTCULATE, v. a. (articuler, Fr.) to pronounce 
ſyllables, or words, in a diſtinct manner. To draw up 
2 or to make terms: Both which ſenſes are now ob- 
olete. | 

ARTI'CULATELY, adv. (from articulate and ly, of lie, or 
lice Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to pro- 
nounce the ſyllables of words diſtinctly. | | 

ARTIVCULATENESS, S. (from articulate and nch of ner, 
ge, or nyſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality) à qua- 
lity by which we are enabled to ſpeak the fimple ſounds 
diſtinctly, and at the ſame time with ſo much connection as 
to form ſyllables and words. | 

ARTICULA'TION, S. (from articu/at:) in anatomy, the 
juncture of two bones in ſuch a manner, that they may be 
bent without being pulled aſunder. Applied to the voice 
the modulations and variations of the voice, which are fo 
connected as to form fyllables or words. h 

A*RTIFICE, S. {artifice, Fr. artiſcium, Lat.) an indirect 
method of attaining one's end, including the idea of a ſubtle 

contrivance; a pretence, ſtratagem, fraud, or contrivance, 
in order to inſure ſucceſs in any undertaking; oppoſed to 
open integrity, and undiſguiſed honeſty. 

ARTIFFCIAL, adj. (artificial, Fr.) ſomething made by art, 

| 1n' oppoſition to the productions of nature. Somethin 
counterfeit oppoſed to real or genuine. That which diſ- 
plays art. Artificia-arguments, in rhetoric, are thoſe 
which are ſupplied by the imagination, or invention of the 
orator. » Artificial lines are thoſe which are drawn upon a 
ſector, or ſcale to repreſent fines and tangents." 


ARTIFTCIALLV, adv. (from artificial and ty of lic, or lice, 


Sax. implying manner) in an artful, cunning, crafty, or 
ſkilful manner. Performed by art, in oppoſition to natural. 

ARTILLERY, S. (a plural noun, 'arrillzrie, Fr. from art:l- 
ler, Fr. to furniſh with arms) the heavy engines of war, 
ſuch as cannon, bombs, &c. In a general ſenſe any wea- 
pons uſed in battle. Jonathan gave his artillery to the 
« lad.” 1 Sam. xx. 40. 

A'RTISAN, S. (Fr.) properly applied to thoſe profeſſors of 
trades, which require the leaſt exerciſe of the underſtand- 
ing. A low mechanic, manufacturer, or tradeſman. For- 
merly applied to the praQitioners in «ny art. 

ARTIST, S. (Fr.) one Who excels in thoſe arts which re- 
2 good natural parts; or one who underſtands both the 

eory and practice of the art which he profeſſes. One 
who is capable of performing an undertaking which re- 
quires judgment; oppoſed to novice. 

A'RTLESLY, adv. (trom artle/s and ly of lic, or lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a ſimple, innocent, and undefigring 
manner; without any embelliſhment ; or naturally. 

ART “LESS, adj. (from art and %, from las, or lea/e, 
Sax. laut, Goth. Juiſe, Cimb. implying a negation, - or 
without) without art, deſign, craft, or cunning. 

A'S, conjun®. (als, Teut.) referring to an action, or time 

aſt, in the fame manner; when it anſwers /, or /ach, it 
is uſed for that. * So uncertain, as they require a great 
«« deal'of examination,” Bac. In a particular reſpe&,' as 
far as a particular relation extends. Like, or of the fame 
kind, By an ellipfis for, as /. Referring to the preſent 
time, it imphes ſomething done, during that particular ac- 
tion; at the ſame time. WhiſtPd as he went.“ Da vp. 
Since, or becauſe, when aſſigned for a reaſon of ſomething 
which goes before, Acco ing to, or in what manner. 
9 they pleaſe.” Boyte. Anſwering to, like, or ſame; 
it is uſed as a relative, and implies which. © The | /ame 
« ctime, as he committed.” When at the beginning of two 
* ſentences immediately following each other, it denotes a 
likeneſs or compariion between them. Anſwering /e, it 
implies condition, or the ſame manner. Before hc it im- 
plies manner, as how? in what manner. Before yer, it 
implies till, * as yet,” i. e. till this time. Before for, with 10 
ſpe& to. Before , ſuppoſing. Before 1e, with reſpect or 
regard to. Before though, granting it to be real. A wel] 
; «ad 
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41, no lefs than with; likewiſe; or befides- *<* Some pe- 


« culiarity as well as his face.” Locks. Likewiſe a Ro- 
man weight, the ſame with their libra or lb. 
A'SAPH, Sr. S. the name of a city in Flintſhire, in North 


Wales, on the confluence of the rivers Cluyd and Elwy, 


thence called in Welch Lhan Elwy : but it takes its name 
from St. Aſaph, who was governor of a monaſtery in this 
place. Tt has a ſmall market on 2 and is 159 com- 
puted, or 212 meaſured miles from London. Lat. 53 deg. 
18 min. N. Long. 3 deg. zo min. W. 

ASA PPES, S. ** ſap, Turk, a rank or file, whence 
— 24 5, to ſet in ae N in hiſtory, che troops 
raiſed by the Turks among the Chriſtians that are ſubject to 
them, whom they always expoſe to the firſt ſhock of an 
enemy. 

ASBE' STINE, adj. (from aſbeftes.) ſomething incombuſtible, 
or that which cannot be deſtroyed by fire. 

ASBE/STOS, S. (from « Gr. negative, and of:mps, Men- 


— . 


num, Gr. to extinguiſh) in natural hiſtory, a ſtone which 


Will not conſume in fire. See AmtanTHUS. 


ASCA'RIDES, S. (Gr. from aozaptu, a/carizo, Gr. to leap) 


ſmall, white, round, and ſhort worms, which decreaſe at 
each extremity, and reſemble needles, both with reſpect to 
their ſhape and ſize, found glued together in the 1nteſti- 
num rectum of infants, and derive their name from their 
being always in motion. The beſt method of expelling 
them is by applications at the fundament, by clyſters of gen- 
tian, cammomile, &c. 

To ASCE ND, v. next. (aſcends, Lat.) to riſe upwards from 
the earth ; figuratively, to advance from any degree of 
knowledge to another. In genealogy, to trace a pedigree 
backwards towards its firſt founders. Uſed in all theſe 
ſenſes with the particles t, inte, or unto. Uſed actively, 
for climbing up any eminence. 

ASCE/NDABLE, adj. (from a/cend and able, of abal, Sax. 

offibility, or power) that which may be afcended. 

ASCE/NDANT, S. (from a/cendant, Fr.) in morality, ſu- 

jority or influence, whereby one man or thing unrea- 
Fonably byaſſes or tyrannizes over another. In aſtrology, 
the horoſcope, or degree of the ecliptic, which riſes above 
the horizon at a perſon's birth; called likewiſe the firſt 
houſe, and ſuppoſed to influence the whole ſeries of a per- 
ſon's actions. Figuratively, the greateſt height or perfec- 
tion. In genealogy anceſtors, or thoſe neareſt the root of 
a pedigree. Uſed adjectively, for ſomething ſuperior to, 
or influencing another. In aſtrology, ſomething above the 
horizon. 

ASCENDENCY, S. (from a/cendant) a bias; an undue in- 
fluence, or ſuperiority. / 

ASCE/NDENS, part. (from a/cendo) in anatomy, thoſe parts 
which carry the blood or fluids upwards, or towards the 
head. See AsCENDING. 

ASCE/NDING, part. (from a/cendens, Lat.) going upwards 
from the earth. In K thoſe degrees, or . 

* which are above the horizon. The a/cending node of a planet, 
is that point of its orbit, wherein it is found in its motion 
towards the north. 

ASCE'NSION, S. (from aſcenſſo, Lat.) a motion upwards. 
In divinity, 
went to heaven, in the ſight of his apoſtles; which is com- 
memorated by the church ten days before Whit-Sunday, 
and called Hely-T hur/day. Aſcen/ion, in aſtronomy, is either 
right or oblique. Right aſcenſion is a degree of the equi- 
nuCtial, counted from the beginning of Aries, which riſes 
with the Sun or ſtar in a right ſphere. Oblique aſcenſion is 
a ion of the equator, contained between the firſt point 
of Aries, and that point of the equator which riſes with the 
ſtar in an oblique ſphere. The difference between right and 
oblique aſcenſion ĩs what the aſtronomers mean by cenfional 
difference. This name is likewiſe given to an iſland 1n the 
Atlantic, in lat. 7 deg. 5 min. S. and long. 17 deg. 20 
min. W. from its being vered on A/cenfion-day. At a 


the miraculous aſcent of our Saviour, when he 


lace called the Poſt-houſe, ſailors commonly leave letters 


2 a glaſs bottle corked; which the next that comes breaks, 
and leaves another in its ſtead. | 
ASCE/NSIVE, adj. (from aſcen/as, Lat.) that which is in 
motion u ; that which is in a riſing ſtate. 
ASCE/NT, 8. (from a/cen/as, Lat.) motion The 
lace by which an eminence may be climbed. Figurative- 
55 a high place, or eminence. In E. the a/cent of 
aids is their riſing above the level eir own aces, 
either in capillary tubes, between glaſs plates, inclined planes, 
&c. In logic, a kind of argument, wherein we nſe from 
© particulars to univerſals, by enumerating all the particulars 
which the univerſal term contains, . 


 A'SHES, S. (has no ſingular. 


A 8H 


To ASCERTA'IN, v. 4. (acerteuer, Fr.) to determine the = 


ſignification of any word, To take away all doubt, $9... 
times uſed with the particle of _ 2 

ASCERTA'INER, S. (from afterrain and er, of s, 
Sax. implying an agent, or man) one who limit; 9. 
determines the ſignification of a doubtful expteſſion; on. 
who eſtabliſhes. * 1 

ASCERTA'INMENT', S. (from aſcertain the determiniq, 
the fignufication of a doubtful expreſſion. A ſettled rule 9 
ſtandard. | 

ASCE'TIC; adj. (aun, afteticos, Gr.) employed only in 
exerciſes of devotion and mortification. | th 

ASCE'TIC. S. (from aoxtw, a/teo, Gr. to labour, or ec 
ciſe) in its primary ſenſe, one who practiſes a greater de. 
gree of auſterity and mortification than others. Applied 
to the Eſſenes, among the Jews; and among the Chrittian. 
thoſe of an exemplary lite: not, as Bingham obſerves, :,, 
monks. who dwelt in deſerts, but to perſons of all denomi. 
nations, who lived in towns or cities. 

ASCHA'RIOUNS. or ASCHA/RIENS, 8, (from Abe, 
their founder) in modern hiſtory, the followers of Aſchari. 
one of the moſt celebrated doctors of the Muſlulme:. . 
who maintain, that God is the univerſal agent, and the 
cauſe of all the actions of mankind, who are notwithſtand. 
ing free · to chooſe ſuch as they pleaſe. So that manking 
are anſwerable for what is entirely independent of ther; 
with reſpect to its production, but entirely dependent on 
them, with reſpect to its choice or volition. 

A'SCI, or AFJl, S. (Ind.) in natural hiſtory, a plant in 
AN * * to the height of five or ſix palme, 
and produces a kind o er or ſpice, in lon | 
with which they ſeaſon it 1 ; | p 2A _ 

AS'CIL, S. (from « Gr. * and oxice, Nia, Gr. a ſha. 
dow) in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the torrid zone 
who have no ſhadow at certain times of the year, becauſe 
4s " is then vertical, or ſhines perpendicularly on their 

8. 

ASCI TE, S. (from ao, aſtos, Gr. a bladder or bag) in 
theology, a ſect of Montaniſts, who danced round bladders 
or ſkins full of wind, which they ſaid were thoſe new bo:- 
tles filled with new wine, mentioned Matt. ix. 17. 

ASCITES, S. (from aogxc, aftos, Gr. a bottle) in medi- 
cine, a kind of dropſy, which principally affects the abd-- 
men, or lower belly, and is remedied by tapping. 

ASCTTIC, adj. (from afcitis) cauſed by an aſcites; dropſi 
cal ; or reſembling an aſcites, 

ASCITTI'TIOUS, adj. (from a/cititius, Lat.) that which is 
counterfeit, or ſpurious, oppoſed to genuine. That which 
is added to; or not inherent, oppoſed to eſſential. 

ASCLE'PIAD, S. (from A/clepius, its inventor) a ſpecies of 
Greek and Latin poetry, conſiſting of four feet, the fill 
of which is a ſpondee, the ſecond and third a choriambus, 
and the fourth a 2 or the firſt a ſpondee, the ſe- 
cond a dactyl, the third a cæſura, or long ſyllable, and 
Ao and fifth a dactyl. Such is the 1 ode of 1 lib. of 

or, 

ASCRUBABLE, adj. (from aſcribe and able, of abal, Sax. 
poſhbility) that which may be deduced from, or imputcd 
Y | 


tO, 

To ASCRI'BE, v. a. (from a/cribo, Lat.) to deduce from, 
as a cauſe ; to attribute to, as a cauſe, poſſeſſor, ſubſtance, 
_ to qualities or accidents. Uſed with the particle 7. 

A'SH, S. (from a/ce, a/c, Sax. aft, Dan. v/ch, Belg.) in 
botany, the fraxinus. It has pennated leaves ending in a 

| lobe. Its male flowers have no petals; and the gormen has 
one ſeed like a bird's tongue. Aþ-coloured is that which 
is between brown and grey, like the bark of the aſh. 

ASHA'MED, aj. (from a and fame) to be conſcious of 
having done ſomething which a perſon may find fault with. 
Uſed with the particle / before the object. 

A'SHEN, adj. _ ah} and en, ſignifying the material: 
of which any thing is made, from tn, Sax.) made of 4%, 


or aſp-weood. 
Acſe, aliſe, ahſan, or 'aſca, 
Sax. a/go, Goth. aſta, Ul. a/che, Belg.) that ſubſtance 
. Which bodies are reduced to by burning. The corpſe oi 
_— of IN * in alluſion to the ancient cuſton 
of burning the A taneſday, M aenſdag. 
the firſt day of Lent, ſo called from os — of the 41 
cient Chriſtians of ſprinkling ae; on their heads. 
A'SHLAR, S. in Maſonry, free-ſtones, as they come out of 
the quarry, of different gr. ay) breadth, and thickness. 


ASHLERING, S. (from a//ar) in building, quartering to, 
tack to, in garrets, about two feet and a quarter or threc 
feet high from the floor, and reaching to therafters. 
| ASHORE; 


| SS 
ASHORE, adv. (from @ and ſhore) to the ſhore, on land, 


or to the land. vi ne heros a? a 
"WEED, S. (from 2% and averd) in botany, an herb. 

A ok ben a) reſembling the aſh in colour, or of a 

1 uy 1465 one of the four parts of the world, divided 


from Europe by the ern Black Sea, Palus Mzo- | 


line drawn from the river Oby in Muſcovy. 
tin 00 * the W. by the Black Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, on S. and E. by tlie Atlantic, Indian, and Chineſe 
ocean, and on the N. by the Frozen Sea: excepting ſome 
of the northern parts, it is extraordinary fertile, and con- 
tains 4800 miles from E. to W. and 4300, as far as 1s 
known from N. to 8. Its inhabitants are numerous, in- 
defatigably induſtrious, and cannot only furniſh all the 
world wich mahufa@tures, but its commerce drains all the 
whole weſtern world of their ready money. Formerly, if 
not at preſent, the people in theſe. parts were ſo given to 
luxury, that an Afiatic and a luxurious perſon, were looked 
on as ſynonimous terms. 
ASUDE, adv. (from à and /ide) applied to ſituation, that 


© which is not ftraight, oppoſed to perpendicular; out of, or 


deviating from its true direction; not directly towards; or 
1 the company. 

4 SN. ad: (hom afinus, Lat. an aſs) belonging to, 
partaking of the nature of, or uſed by an aſs. | 

To ASK, v. a. (aſcian, or acfian, Sax. from hence we may 
ſee, that the London pronunciation 44, inſtead of aft, is a re- 
main of the Saxon, and not fo great an impropriety as it 5. 
pears at firſt fight) to deſire a thing, ſometimes with the 
particle or; to demand; to put a Rn to enquire, 
with the particle after; to require. zefore the names of 
places it ſignifies 4%, and is derived from the Saxon Ec. 

ASKA'NCE, ASKAU/NCE, ASKA'UNT, adv. (from 4 
and taunt, of canton, Fr. a corner) a look, wherein the 
pupils of each eye, are turned to the corners of the eyelid; 
obliquely, ſide ways or with a leer; and is expreſſive of ſly- 
neſs or diſdain. 

A'SKER, S. (from aft and er of wer, Sax. a man) the per- 
ſon who makes a requeſt, or enquiry; one who pro- 

oſes a queſtion. | i 

AKE W. adv. (from a and tet. from chef, Belg. oblique; 
/chew, fearful) afide, oppoſed to direct a look, wherein 
the pupils are drawn to one corner of the eye, and generally 
beſpeaks contempt or diſdain. 

ASLA'NT, adv. (from a and ſlant, from fangh, Belg.) on 
one fide, obliquely, implying a deviation from a ſtraight, 
or perpendicular ſituation. : 25 

ASLE/FP, ad. (from a and ſſeep) in that ſtate wherein all 
the ſenſes are in a manner cloſed, the eyes ſhut, and a per- 

| fon enjoys that. reſt from animal labour called ſleep. _ 

ASLO PE, adv. (from a and fope of flap, Belg.) declining ; 
obliquely ; oppoſed to level, or horizontal. 

ASMODE Us, S. (the ſame as Sammael of Samad, Heb. 
to deftroy) among the Jews, the name affixed to the chief 
of the demons, called the angel of deſtruction. See Rabbi 
Elias on Eccleſ. chap. I. * 

A'SOPH, S. in geography, a ſmall town on the confluence of 
the river Don, and the Palus Mœotis in Little Tartary, 
from whence comes the Caviar, which is fold at Conſtan- 
tinople, 1 | 

A'SP, * A'SPIC, S. (a/þis, Lat.) a kind of ſerpent whoſe 
poiſon kills in three hours after the bite, without re- 
medy. | 

ASPA/LATHUS, 8. in botany, a plant, called the roſe of 
Jeruſalem, or Our Lady's Roſe. Likewiſe the wood of a 
imall thorny tree, which is oleaginous and refinous, and 
grows on the banks of the Danube and Niſaro, in Rhodes: 
the beſt ſort is heavy, red, or purple next to the bark, is 
fragrant to the ſmell, and bitter to the taſte. It affords an 
eſſential oil, ſo much like that of roſes, that one might be 
taken for the other. 

ASPARAGUS, S. (Tat. vitiouſly pronounced Sparrowgraſs) 
in botany, its flower is compoſed of fix leaves being male and 
hermaphrodite, ſometimes in different, and at other times in 
the ſame plant, from the center grows an cred ſtile, which 
becomes a berry with three cells, including one or two ſeeds. 
It is aperient, diuretic, good in the gravel and ſtranguary, 
and makes the urine very fetid. 5. ; 

A'SPECT, S. (aj#e2ns, Lat. from afþicio, to behold or look 
at) the ſace ; a peculiar caſt of the countenance ; look, or 
appearance. The front, ſituation of a building, or direc- 
tion towards any point. The relations of things, or diffe- 
rent Üghis in which they may be viewed. In aſtrology, 
the ſituation of ſlars or planets with reſpe& to each other. 


AS P 


Or, according to Kepler, an angle formed by the rays of 
two planets meeting on the earth, able to excite ſome na- 
tural power of influence. | 

To ASPE'/CT, v. 4. Caſpicio, Lat.) to look upon; to be- 
hold. The northern pole A echt.“ Trur lr. Now 
obſolete. 

ASPE/CTABLE, adj. (aſpectabilis, Lat.) that which may be 
_— that which is the object of fight; viſible. Now out 
of uſe. - | | 

ASPE'CTION, S, (from a/petum, ſupine of a/þicio, Lat.) 
the act of viewing, or beholding. On a/þedtion of the 
picture of Andromeda.” Browx's Vulg. Error. Now 
Obſolete, 0 

AS“ PEN, or ASP, S. (ps, or ep/e, Sax. 4ſp, Dan. e/pe, Belg.) 
a kind of Poplar, whoſe leaves are ſuppoſed to be always 
trembling : uſed aljeRively for things made out of its wood, 
or thoſe which reſemble it, with reſpect to the trembling of 
its leaves. a 

A'SPER, adj. (Lat.) rough or rugged. Spiritus aſper,, in 
grammar, an accent in form of a © placed over the © Xx and 
© in Greek, which ſhews that the letter under it is to be 


pronounced ſtrong, and the breath to ſupply the place of 


an 5. In commerce, a ſmall ſilver coin, firuck and cur- 
rent in the grand ſeignior's dominions, if good 120 of them 
are worth 32d. Engliſh. PosTLETHw. 

A'SPERA ARTERIA, in anatomy. The trachea, or wind- 
pipe, ſituated in the fore and lower part of the neck, and 
ending in the thorax; it is made up of ſegments of a cir- 
cle, or cartilaginous hoops, diſpoſed fo, as to form a canal 
open to the back, which coufiſts of a glandular membrane, 
and is in breadth the 12th part of an inch. 

To A'SPERATE, ». a. (ere, Lat.) to roughen, or to 
make rough, 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS, a. (from a/per, Lat. rough, and fe- 
lium, a leaf) in botany, applied to ſuch plants whoſe 
leaves are rough, and placed alternately, without any cer- 
tain order on their ſtalks; having, according to Ray, a 
monopetalous flower, divided into Fre parts, and ſucceeded 
by four ſeeds : ſuch are the Bugloſs, Borax, &c. 

ASPERITY, S. (afperitas, Lat.) uncveneſs, or roughneſs, 
applied to the ſurface of bodies and pronunciation. Mo- 
roſeneſs, or roughneſs, applied to the behaviour or temper. 

AS'PEROUS, adj. (aher, Lat.) rough, rugged, or uneven, 
oppoſed to ſmooth. ** Black and white the moſt a pere 
and uneven of colours.” BoY LE. Now obſolete. 

To ASPE/RSE, v. a. (a/perge, Lat. to ſprinkle) to lay any 
thing which is injurious to the character of another; to 
ſlander ; to calumniate ; including the idea of injuſtice. 

ASPERSION, S. - (a/þer/ie, Lat.) the action of caſting wa- 
ter about, ſo as it may fall in ſmall drops, not in full 
ſtreams; ſprinkling ; applied in divinity, to the mode 
of baptiſm commonly practiſed, oppoſed to immerſion; 
hkewiſe in popiſh countries appropriated to the method of 

ſprinkling with holy water. Figuratively, an unmerited ca- 
lumny, or ſlander. 

ASPHA'LTIC, adj. (from aſpbaltot) of the nature of aſphal- 
tos; bituminous ; or pitchy. 

ASPHA*LTIS, S. (locus a/phaltitis) in geopraphy, a lake 
called the lake of Sodom, or the Dead Sea ; fo called from 
the ſtagnation of its waters, no fiſh being able to live in 
it, or no aquatic fowl appearing on its bank. It is 100,000 
paces long, and 20 or 25000 broad, on its ſurface ſwims 
the bitumen mentioned in the next article; it is ſaid nothing 
will fink mit; which Joſephus confirms, | 

ASPHA'L TOS, S. (Gr. aopanr®-, a/þhaltos, Gr. bitumen) 
in natural hiſtory, a ſolid heavy, brittle, brown, and even 
blackiſh ſhining reſinous, inflammable, and pitchy ſubſtance, 
found chiefly on the ſurface of the Dead Sea, on which So- 
dom, and the other cities were ſituated, mentioned Gen. 
xix. 27, 28, Uſed by the Tartars to pitch their ſhips with, 
and by the antients in embalming their dead. 

ASPHA*LTUM, S. (fee Asrnarros) in natural hiſtory, a 
bituminous ſtone found near the ancient Babylon, and late- 
ly diſcovered at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, by M. de la 
Sabloniere, in the year 1740, the Mars and Renomee were 
pitched with it: mixed with other matter it forms a ſtrong 
cement, and is uſed in repairing the baſons, near the ſtatues 
of Latone and Iphigenia, and in the triumphal arch in the 
gardens of Vexſailles. ' 

ASPHODEL, S. (/ilio-aſphodelus, Lat.) in botany, the Day 
Lilly; its flower is of one leaf, deeply cut into 8 ſegments 
and expanded in the form of a lilly; at the bottom is a 

lobular nectarium, with fix valves, including fix awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, between the nectarium is a globular ger- 
men, ſupporting an * ſtile. Linnæus ranges ut in 
8 his 
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bis fixth claſs, becauſe the Rower has fix ſtamina and one 
file. There are fix ſpecies; and were by the antients 
planted near burying places, to ſupply the manes of the 
deceaſed with nurture. Hence we may learn the beauties of 
Pope's lines“ By thoſe happy foals who dwell 

« In yellow meads of aþbodel.” 

A'SPIC, S. (aht, from aſper, on account of the aſperity of 

its ſkin; or a/piciendo, becauſe a great light kills chem; or 
from ace, api, Gr. a ſhield, uſe when it hears a 

noiſe it forms itſelf into ſeveral ſpires, with its head in the 

center, defended, as it were, with a ſhield. DreperoT) 

See As», Likewiſe the name of a twelve pounder, weigh- 
ing 42 50 lb. ; 

'SPIRA'TE, v. a. (ire, Lat.) to lay 2 great ſtreſs of 
voice upon any ſyllable or letter. When uſed neuterly, to 
be pronounced with ſtreſs and vehemence, or a full breath. 
A'SPIRATE, azj. (from aſpiratus, Lat.) pronounced with 
ſome degree ot roughneſs, ſtreſs, or vehemence of voice, or 

a full breath. 

ASPIRA'TION, S. (from a/þiratio, Lat.) a ſighing for, or 
longing after; an ardent defire, generally uſed in a ſpiritual 
ſenſe. Aſpiring, or an endeavour to attain to ſomething 
above a perſon's preſent rank. In grammar, the act of pro- 

nouncing any word ftrongly, vehemently, or in full breath. 

To ASPIRE, v. =. (from a/þiro, Lat.) to endeavour to at- 
tain ſomething above our preſent circumſtances, rank, or 
power. Uſed with the particles 7e and after. 

ASQUUNT, adv. (from à and /quint, from ſcendan, Sax. 
[chenden, Teut. to diſgrace) a poſition of the eyes, where- 
in they do not both feem to look the fame way. Oblique- 
ly; oppoſed to directly. 

ASS, S. (from ez, Arm. e/el, Teht. aſne, Iſt. afinus, Lat.) 
in natural hiſtory, a domeſtic animal, remarkable for its 
fluggiſhneſs, hardineſs, patience in labour, coarſeneſs of 
diet, and long life. There are a wild fort in Peru, which 
are as remarkable for their activity as the tame are for their 
ſluggiſhneſs; but what Is very ſurpriſing, they are no ſooner 
loaded, but they become like the dulleſt of the ſpecies. 
The aſſes of the Eaſt are by no means to be compared with 
ours, ſince their hair is abundantly ſofter, and their whole 
make befpeaks ſomething ſuperior. Hence it was, that 
formerly kings and princes uied to ride on them; and our 
Saviour made his triumphant entry into Jeruſalem on one 
of that ſpecies, Figuratively, the word implies, a perſon of a 
mean, abject ſpirit; baſely patient under provocations ; 
defpicable, and dull, 

ASS'A, S. In pharmacy, divided into 4% dulcis, or ben- 
zoin, and %a fxtida; a gum or reſin, of a browniſh co- 
Jour, a ſharp taſte, and a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell ; from 
whence it receives both the name above-mentioned, and 
Kkewiſe that of dew?/'; dung. It is the product of an um- 


belliſerdus plant, which grows in the Eaſt, in the parts bor- 


dering on the Perſian gulph, flowing either naturally or by 
inciſion from its root. Thoſe who would be better ac- 
quainted with this plant, may have recourſe to Kempfer”s 
Voyages into Perſia. It 1s of great efficacy in nervous and 
nterizte diforders, epilephes, &c. and much uſed by the 


oriental nations in their ſauces. 


To ASSA'TL, v. a. (from affailler, Fr. affalire, Ital.) to at- 


tack, or fall upon, in order to ſubdue, as an enemy. Ti- 
ratively, to attack with arguments. 
ASSATLABLE, azj. (from affail and able of abal, Sax. 
poſſibility or power) that which may be attacked. 
ASSATLANT, S. (afaillant, Fr.) he who makes an at- 
tack, oppoſed to one who defends, 


* ASSAVLANT, adj. uſing acts of violence againſt another. 


Attacking. 

ASSAUVLER, S. from Anil and er of auer, Sax. a man) he 
that makes an attack upon another. 

ASSAPA'NIC, S. In natural hiſtory, the flying ſquirrel, a 
Virginian animal, which, though without wings, by 
me ans of ſtretching its legs and diſtending its ſkin, is ſaid 
to fly the ſpace of half a mile. Tis pity we have rot a 
more minute deſcription of it, in order to diſcover the me- 
chaniſm it mabes uſe of on theſe Vcaſions. Dir DE ROT. 

ASSARABA'CA. S8. Sec AsSARABACA, : 

ASSA'RT; S. (:fart, Fr. from garter, to cut wood and 
carry it away trom a foreſt) in foreſt law, an offence com- 
mitted by plucking up the roots of trees in foreſts, and 
making them like arable lands; ; 


' ASSA'SSIN, or AS3A'SSINATE, 8. (from a, Arab. one 


who lays in wait for another) one who murders another, 
cither for hire, or by treachery, 

ASSA'SSINA'TE, 5. (from af/afjmm) the crime of murdering 
another, either through treachery, in revenge, or for 
hire, 


| 


| 


! 


8 | 
To ASSA/SSINATE, v. a. (from 4/affin) to murder 2, 


ther treacheroufly, revengetully, or tor hire. 'To way 1... 
S . * „ . . 4 4 p » 
according to its primary ſignilication. Jp 4 Wain alid 
« betrayed.” MI1LT. Samp, Ag. 


 ASSASSINA'TION, S. (from 2//zfinate) the act of murder. 


ing by treachery, or for hire. 
ASSASSINA”TOR, S. (from afafinate) one who murie;. 
another through treachey, out of revenge, or for hite, 


| ASSA'TION, S. (of afatum, ſupine ot 4%, Lat. to roag) 


in pharmacy, the preparation of medicines, in their ow, 
juees by external heat, without the addition of any fo. 
reign fluid. Roaſting, Sec ToxKEFacTION, or Usrion 

ASSAU'LT, S..(a/ault, Fr.) in war, a general and furious 
attack of a camp, or fortihed place, with an 1atention 1; 

carry, or become maſler of it; the aſlailants being all the 

time without any cover or ſhelter. A Chriſtian governcr :, 
obliged to ſuſtain three aſlaults before he turrenders ; ang + 
Turk is forbid by his religion to capitulate for a place 
which has a mofque in it. This has lately been Aileq ,, 
coup de main, or a ſtrong and vigorous impreſhon. See 
Mordaunt's Trial. Figuratively, an invaſion, or attack 

applied to properties, or opinions. In law, a violent in- 
jury offered to a man's perſon, which may be committed 
by offering a blow, or a terrifying ſpeech. b. Iren. 
b. i. c. 3. 25 Edw. III. c. 24. 22 Lib. Aſſis. pl. 60. 

To ASSAU'LT, v. 4. (fee the noun) in war, to make a ge- 
neral and furious attack, without any cover, on a camp, or 

_. fortified place, in order to carry, or become maſters of it. 
To offer violence to; to attack, or invade. 

ASSAU'LTER, S. (from a//azu/: and er, from aver, Sax. a 
man) one who uſes violence againſt another. 

ASSA'Y, S. (from efaye, Fr. hence ancient writers borrowed 
the word ay, ſpelling it according to it pronunciation; 
and later authors ay, according to the original: but they 
are now uſed in different ſenſes, and may be eſteemed dif- 
ferent words) examination, trial or attempt; attack; exami- 
nation. In law, aſſay of weights and meaſures, is the exami- 
nation of them by the clerks of markets. 


To ASSA'Y, v. 4. (from &/ayer, Fr.) to put to the trial; to 


try. To apply, in alluſion to the application of the 
touch-ſtone in aſſaying metals. 

ASSA'YER, S. (from a and er, of ver or wuaer, Sax. » 
man) an officer of the mint, who tries metals. in order to 
determine their fineneſs, aud how much they are above, or 
below, ſtandard. 

ASSA'YING, S. (from a ay) the art of ſeparating metals, 
ſulphurs, mineral ſalts, and other bodies, Gow each other, 
in order to determine the quantity of each before the trial, 
and the advantage accruing from extraction. This is per- 
formed by reducing the ore to fine powder, and melting it 
with lead in a crucible, after which it is put upon a teil, 
where it is worked with a proper degree of heat, till the 
lead is either evaporated or vitrited, and leaves the filver in 
the form of a bead on the teſt: this is called cupelling. 
There is another method called quartation, which is per- 
formed by the infuſion of aqua fortis into the mixed mals of 

ore and lcad, inſtead of placing it on the teſt. 

 ASSECU'TION, S. (afecutie, Lat, from afſequor) in canon 
law, acquuement. ** Thus a firſt benefice is ſaid to be void 
* by the afſecution of a ſecond.” ? 

ASSE FS, S. Peri.) in modern haſtory, the officers which 
are ſubſtituted in the room of the chams in Perſia. 

ASSE'MBLAGE, S. (Fr.) the collecting a number of indi- 
viduals together, ſo as to form a whole; it differs from / 
ſemöly, becauſe that is uſed of perſons, and this of things. 

To ASSE'MBLE, v. a. (of affembler, Fr.) to unite ſeveral 
things together, ſo as to form a whole. To bring ſeverz! 
things together in one place. Uſed with the propoſition 
together. Jo join the different parts of a work together. 

ASSE'MBLY, S. ſaſemblie, Fr.) in hiſtory,. or juris prud. 
the union of ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, with the 
ſame deſign. In a more large ſenſe, a collection or company 
of ſeveral perſons of each ſex, to enjoy the pleaſure of con- 
verſation, news, gaming, &c. 

ASSE/NT, S. (from aſenſus, Lat.) that act of the mind 
whereby it takes, or acknowledges, any propoſition to be true 
or falſe: it differs from judgment, becauſe that is employed 
about ideas, but this about truths ; and from 4»owleaqge, be- 

- Cauſe then the mind certainly perceives, and is undoubt 
edly ſatisſicd of, the agreement or diſagreement of any 
ideas, but this is employed when their certain agreement, ac. 
is not perceived but is preſumed, or taken to be fo before 
it certainly appears. In a more looſe ſenſe, agreement, vr 
conſent. | Mn 

To ASSE'NT), v. . (from afentire, Lat.) to receive a thing » 
as true. Sometimes uſed actively, wich the particle oy 
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of one's opinion being the ſame as another, not on account 
of its evidence, but merely through compliment. Flattery, 
and includes the ſecondary idea of ſomething baſe and 


mean. | 
ASSE'NTMENT, S. (from Ass ENT, which ſee) ſeldom 
uſed. 
To ASSE'RT, v. a. (from aſſero, Lat.) to affirm a thing as 


true; to claim a thing as one's due; to defend both by 


words and actions. 

ASSE/R TION, S. (from ert) the affirming a thing as true. 
A propoſition conceived or delivered in poſitive terms. 

ASSERTIVE, adj. (from affert) a ſtrong affirming of the 
the truth of a propoſition, Poſitive ; obſtinate ; dogma- 
tical. . 

ASSE'RTOR, S. (from aſert) he who affirms any propoſi- 
tion as true. He who 1s author of any opinion. - A main- 
tainer, or ſupporter. 

To ASSE'SS, v. a. (of aſeſare, Ital. to lay a fine upon 
a perſon, from a, Ital. a fine, tribute, or cuſtom) to 
fine a perſon ; 


ASSE/SSION, S. /a/*/fo) the aft of ſitting with another, 


in-allufion to the cuſtom obſerved in law courts, in order to 
aſſiſt another with advice. | 

ASSE/SSMENT, S. (from a/z/s) the ſum, fine, or cuſtom 
levied upon any perſon, or commodity. The act of levying 
a fine. 


* ASSES/SOR, S. (from af) in law, one who fits on the 


bench with a judge in order to aſſiſt him with advice. One 
who is next, or equal to, another in rank or dignity. “ His 
% fon——Th*afſefor of his throne.” Par, Loſt. One who 
ſettles a fine. In the imperial chamber, a councellor who 
has a ſalary annexed to his place, of which there are forty- 
one. a 

A'SSETS, S. (uſed only in the plural, from afez, Fr. 
enough) the goods of a perſon deceaſed, which are appro- 
priated to the payment of his debts. 

To ASSE'VER, ASSE'VERATE (avere, Lat.) to affirm, 
or deny a thing not only with an oath, but likewiſe with 
imprecations, execrations, or curſes. 

ASSE/VERA”'TION, S. (affeveratio, Lat.) the act of affirm- 
ing a thing with great ſolemnity: the act of atteſting a 
thing by an oath, or imprecations. 

A'SS-HEAD, 8. (from / and head) a perſon of dull appre- 
henſion; a blockhead. Will you help an he. Suak. 
Hamlet. 

ASSIDF/ANS, S. (from 4ha/idim, Heb. juſt) a ſect among 
the Jews, who held works of ſupererogation neceſſary to 
falvationz were the predeceſſors of the Phanſces, from 
whence arofe the Eſſenians, who taught in conjunction with 
them, that their traditions were more perfect than the Mo- 
faic law.” But the term was at laſt applied to any ſect, that 
aſpired at a greater degree of perfection than what was en- 
joined by the Mofaic law. 


ASSIDU'ITY, S. (affiduite, Fr. affiduitas, Lat.) a conſtant 


- attention-or application to any particular branch of ſtudy or 
buſineſs ; unwearied diligence. 


 ASSYDUOUS, 44%. (affiduus, Lat.) unwearied ; inceſſant; 


continual and- unremitted. 


ASSIUDUOUSLY, adv. (from effiduous and Jy of lic, or 


lice, Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to exer- 
ciſe "diligence without wearineſs, and application without 

To ASSIE'GE, v. a. (affieger, Fr.) to beſiege. Wants 
authority. 

ASSIE/NTO, S. (Ital. a farm, contract, or l à con- 
tract made between this nation and Spain, for ſu plying 
their plantations with negroes. This is now carried on by 
a company of Britiſh merchants, under the direction of R. 
Crammond, eſq; a Ruſſia merchant, and our captures of 
Senegal and Goree mult tend not only to render this trade 
more advantageous in particular ; but as it may force even 

the French to contract with us for the fupply of their ſugar 
colonies, will highly redound to illuſtrate the character of 
Mr. T. Cummings, the proje&or of that expedition. 


To ASSI'GN, v. a. (from affgno, Lat.) to diſtribute; to 


allot; to appoint ; to determine, or fix, —_ to quan- 
tity. To produce, applied to reaſon. In law, to make a 
perſon one's deputy ; to transfer property to another. To 
prove, ſhew, or demonſtrate. 

ASSI'GNABLE, | a4j. (from ag and able of abal, Sax. 
poſſibility) that which may be determined, ſettled, fixed, 
or marked out. | 


ASSIGNA'TION, S. (from af/ignation, Fr.) the act of trans- 


ferring property to another. In commerce, an order to cer- 


ASSENTA'TION, 8. (from «/entatio, Lat.) the proſeſſion 


A-S.S 


tam perſons to pay a debt to another, whoſe name is mens 
tioned. Commonly uſed in amovrs, for an appointment 
made for meeting by the two. parties. 

ASSIGNEE, S. {affignt, Fr.) one appointed by another to 
do any act, or periorm any buſineſs in his flead. Com- 
monly applied to thoſe perſons who are entruſted with the 
eſtate of a bankrupt, and are by law empowered to collect 
his debts, and make a dividend of his effects to his ſeveral 
creditors. 1 

ASSI'GNER, S. (from hen and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 
he who ſets out; allots; determines, or appoints. 

ASSUGNMENT, 8. 2 aſſign) the ſetting a thing apart 
for any particular uſe ; an appropriation ; an alienation. 

ASSLMILABLE, * from a//imile, Lat.) that which may 
be converted into the ſame nature, or be made like another. 

To ASSIMFLATE, v. a. («ffimils, Lat. of ad, to, and 
femiles, like) to convert to the fame nature; to bring to a 
likeneſs, or reſemblance. . 

ASSIMI'LATENESS, S. (from @/ffmilote and nest, of nes, 
neſſe, vue, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract 
quality) that quality by which a thing is rendercd like 
another. 

ASSIMILA”'TION, S. (from affimilate) the action by which 
things are rendered like each other. In phyſics, that action or 
motion by which a body transforms, or converts others in- 
to a nature, or ſubſtance, the ſame as their own. Such are 
the converſion of oil and ſpirits into flame ; that of earth 
and water into the ſubſtance of vegetables; and that of 
aliment into the bodies of animals; a reſemblance, or cfien- 


tial likeneſs. Uſed with the particle avich. ** Afimilaticn 


* ab God.” Decay of Piety. 

To ASSI'MULATE, v. a. (affimuls, Lat.) to put on a 
counterteit appearance; to feign. 

ASSIMULA'TION, S. (affimulatie, Lat.) a counterſeit, or 


ſpecious reſemblance, including the ſecondary idea of fraud, 
craft, or deſign. : 


To ASSIST, v. a. (affifer, Fr. from ad and {/to, Lat.) to 


relieve; to help: its motive is commiſeration, and its object 
the neceſſitous. But authors, who do no not attend to this 
preciſion, uſed the word either for ſucccur or aid. 

. 8. (afiftance Fr.) the act of helping; 

elp. 

ASSIS'TANT, adj. (from a that which ſupplies the de- 
fects of another; that which helps. An afifant ſurgeon, or 
phyſician, is one who is called by another to help him in 
manual operations or advice. | a 

ZSsIS“TANT, S. (from a/i4) one who helps another eicher 
by advice, or labour. In law, one Who partakes with 
another in the commiſſion of a crime, as an accomplice, but 
not as a principal. One who 1s named to belp a prin- 
cipal officer in the exerciſe of his duty or functions. An 
affiftant to a biſhop, er rector, is one who partakes with 
ham in adminiſtering the ſacrament, and in the diſcharge 


al 263 offices. An attendant, in an improper uſe of the 
word. 


| ASST'SE, S. (affiſe, Fr. a fitting) in law, a place, court, 


or time, wherein a judge and jury are aſſembled for 
the trial of cauſes; they are either general or particular; 
a general aſſize, is that which is held by judges twice a 
year in their annual circuits. A ſpecial allize, is where par- 
acular commiſſion is granted to certain perſons, to take 
Cognizance of one or two cauſes. The term is likewiſe ap- 
plied to ſignify the whole proceſs of a writ: a jury; a ſta- 
tute for regulating the weight of bread ; and the bread it- 
ſelf, as preicribed by the ſtatute. "This excellent regulation 
was made 51 Hen. 111. and that of the circuits of judges in 
the time of Hen. II. | 

To ASSUZE, v. a. (from the noun) to fix the price, weight, 
or ſize, of a commodity. ' | 

ASSI'ZER, or ASSI'SER, S. (from e and er of wer 
Sax. implying an agent) an officer who has the inſpection 
into the wei be and meaſure of commoditics. 

ASSO'CIABLE, adj. (from affeciabilis, Lat.) that which 
may be joined or united to ſomething elſe. : 

To ASSO'CIATE, v. &. (affecier, Fr. of agi, Lat. from 
ad, to, and /ocizs, Lat. a companion) to join as a com- 
panion ; to make one of a company. To join inſeparably, 
applied to ideas. Uſed in all theſe ſenſes with the particle 
with, 

ASSO'CIATE, aj. (from qffeciatus, of afſecio, Lat.) con- 
federated; joined as accomplices ; making part of a tociety, 
or company. 

ASSO'CIATE, S. (ſee the verb) one who is joined to anc- 

ther as afliſtant, companion, par:ner, confederate, or ac- 
complice. 
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ASSOCIATION, 8. (from affciate) the ad of uniting ; | 


union; ſociety. ' The act of forming a company or ſociety. 
A contract or treaty, by which two or more are united toge- 
ther for their mutual aſſiſtance, for the better carrying on 
any deſign, or for increaſing the conveniencies of life. In 
phyſics, combination, or union. In metaphyſics, the con- 
nexion of two or more ideas in the mind, which conſtantly 
follow each other in ſuch a manner, that one can ſcarce be 
excited without the other. It is thus that children think of 
ſpirits in the dark; and the common obſervation, that“ a 
„ burnt child dreads the fire,” is founded on this habit. 
To AS/SOIL, (from a/oudre, Fr. to abſolve, or from à ne- 


Furrer and /i, of fouiller, Fr. ſegliare, Ital. to dirt) in 


aw, to deliver or diſcharge a perſon from excommunica- 
t; on. 5 

AS“SONANCE, S. (a/fnance, Fr.) in rhetoric and poetry, 
is where the words of a ſentence or verſe have the ſame 
ſound, but are not properly a rhime. The French object 
this to us as a defect in our language; but among the Ro- 
mans it was eſteemed an elegance. In verſe, the aſſonant 
rhyme is common among the Spaniards as /igera, cubierta, 

as well as the French; but is intolerable in the Engliſh. 

AS SONANT, part. (from auer, Fr.) to range things in 
claſſes, according to their reſemblance with each other. 

AS'SORTMENT, S. (affertement, Fr.) in trade, a ſtock of 
goods, conſiſting of various pieces of different ſorts. In 
painting, the proportion and harmony between the ſeveral 
parts. Among thoſe who deal in feathers, a collection of 
fuch as agree in ſize and colour. 5 

To AS'SUAGE, v. a. (from /ſuavis, ad/uadere, or afſua- 
dare, Lat. according to Minſhew, or from fox/ar, or a/- 
froeafani, to ſweeten, from frwas, Sax. ſweet, according to 
Skinner) to cool, or leſſen, applied to heat; to calm, ap- 
plied to the wind; to pacify, or appeaſe, applied to paſſion, 
or rage; to eaſe, applied to pain. In its general ſenſe, it 
implies the leſſening the violence of ſomething furious. 
Neuterly, to abate, or grow leſs. © The waters aſugged.” 
Gen. viii. 1. 

ASSUA'GEMENT, S. (from afſuage) that which leſſens the 
violence of any thing. | 

ASSUA GER, (from a/uage and er, from wer, Sax. 
a man) one who pacihes rage, appeaſes anger, or leſſens 

ain. 

ASSUA'SIVE, adj. (from afſuadeo, Lat.) that which has a 
great influence; that which aſſuages, mitigates, or paci- 
nes. N 

ASSUEFA'CTION, 8. (from 2fuefatum, ſup. of afſuefacio, 
Lat.) the conſtant uſe of a thing; habit. Seldom uſed, 

ASSU/ETUDE, S. (from afuetude, Lat.) the being accuſ- 
tomed to a-thing. Cuſtom. | 

To ASSU ME, v. a. (from aſſume, Lat.) to take. To re- 
preſent a character; to take upon one's ſelf; to arrogate, 
or claim what is not one's due ; to ſuppoſe or look upon a 
thing as evident, without proof; to take up, apphed to 
the uſe of an expreſſion ; to appropriate, to apply to one's 
ſelf. | 

ASSU'MER, S. (from a/ſime and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who claims or arrogates more than is his due. An 
2rrogant perſon. 

ASSUMING, part. (from aſſume and ing, the e final, when 
mute, being always dropped beſore ing, the participial end- 
ing) proud; arrogant. 

ASSU'MPSIT, v. 4. (Lat. third perſon ſingular of the pre- 
ter of a/umo, Lat.) in law, a voluntary and verbal pro- 
miſe to perform or pay a thing to another. If a perſon 


does not pay for goods fold him, an indebitants aſſump/it ' 


lies againſt him. 

ASSU'MPTION, S. (from 2 Lat.) the act of tak - 

ing, or appropriating any thing to one's ſelf. The ſup- 

ling a thing true, or granted, without any formal proof. 

he thing ſuppoſed, a 33 or poſtulatum. The o/- 
Sumption of the Virgin Mary is celebrated on the 15th of 
Auguſt. In logic, the minor, or ſecond propoſition in a 
categorical ſyllogiſm: ſometimes the conſequence drawn 
from the major and minor; The premiſes are true, but 
the aſſumption is captious.“ 

ASSU'MPTIVE, adj. (from afſumptivus, Lat.) that which a 
perſon may take, or appropriate to himſelf. In heraldry, 
aſſumptive arms are thoſe which a perfon may uſe as his 
own. He who takes a prince priſoner, may uſe or aſſume 
his arms or eſcutcheon as his own. | 

ASSU'RANCE, S. (aſſurance, Fr.) a certain expectation of 
ſomething future. Confidence z truſt. Ground for confi- 
dence, or ſecurity. Conviction. In commerce, a contract 


by which a perſon ſubjects himſelf to make good the da- 


AS'TRAL, adi, (from Aru, Lat. a ſtar) that which belongs 


AST 


mages to be ſuſtained by another in a voyage. See lx. 
SURANCE. | 

To ASSU*RE, v. 4. (affurer, Fr.) to perſuade a perſon of 
the certainty of a thing. To make a perſon confident, by 
removing the cauſes of doubt or fear. To be bhetrothed. 
« I was aſſured to her.” SHAKEsT. To affare differs from 
affirming only in the tone of the voice, and implies a tota! 
exemption from doubt. : | 

ASSU/REDLY, adv. (from aſſured and iy of lic or Ger, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſach a manner as betrays no doubt. 
Certainly ; undoubtedly. | 

ASSU/REDNESS, S. (from a//ured and ne/5, of nes, neſſe, or 
nyſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) the 

ate of a perſon, who 1s certain, or entirely tree from 

doubt. 

ASSU/RER, S. (afireur, Fr.) one who removes the doubts 
of another. In commerce, one who indemnifies anotker 
againſt hazards at ſea. 


* ASTAROTH, or ASHTORETH, S. (r] afbroreth, 


from NWwy aſbath, Heb.. to thine, and N tor, Heb, to 
explore; hence the Hebrew word for a plougher, or one 
who drives oxen, and the Arab. taur, an ox) an idol, ſup- 
poſed to be Diana, or the Moon, by Goodwin; the Sun, 
by the editor of Calaſſio's Concordance, which he ſays was 
both repreſented by, and worſhipped under, rhe hierogly- 
phical figure of an ox or bull. 

ASTA'TI, S. (from « Gr. negative and , item, Gr. 
to ſtand) a religious ſect in the uinth century, founded by 
Sergius, who, uniting baptiſm to the practice of all the ce- 

_ remonies of the Moſaic law, made ſuch a contuſed jumble 
- Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, as beſpoke the higheſt abſur. 

ity. 

AS'TERISK, S. (from ariporo;, aſteriſtos, Gr. reſembling 3 
ſtar) a character uſed to render any particular paſſage in an 
author conſpicuous, or to refer to ſome note in the margin 
or at the bottom of che page, marked thus“: when two or 
three are placed together in a line, they denote that ſome 
word is to be ſupplied, or is wanting. 

AS'THMA, 8. (Gr. from aw, 80, Gr. to breath) in medi- 
cine, a difficulty of breathing, ariſing from a diſorder in 
the lungs, attended with a great uneaſineſs in the dia- 
phragm, or præcordia, eſpecially in a pronepoſture, a cough, 
and whiſtling, and divided into dry and moiſt ; a dry one is 
attended with no expectoration of purulent matter; and is 
owing to an univerſal plethora, and a ſudden change from 
heat to cold. The moiſt is that which is not attended with 
an expectoration, is owing to an abundance of ſcirrous hu- 
humours collected in the paſſages of the lungs, and uſually 
affects the aged. The general indication of cure is bleed- 
ing, diſperſing the collected matter, and keeping up a con- 
ſtant perſpiration. 

ASTMA'TIC, ASTMA'TICAL, aaj. (from aſthma) affect- 
ed or troubled with an aſthma. 

ASTE'RN, (from @ and fern) a ſea term, in the hinder part 
of a ſhip's or any thing ſituated behind the ſhip. $2 
ASTO'/NIED, part. à contraction of the word aſtoniſhed. 

% Many were a/lonied.” If. Iii. 84. 

To ASTO'NISH, v. 8. (Soner, Fr. ationire, Ital. from at- 
tonitus, Lat.) to occaſion ſurprize by the immenſity and no- 
velty of an object. To amaze. 

ASTO/NISHINGNESS, 8, (from a/teni/hing and ne/7 of ner, 
eſſe, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) that quality which 
1 raiſes ſurpriſe from the immenſity and novelty of an 

oct, - * | 

ASTONISHMENT, S. (from eroxnement, Fr.) a ſurprize, oc- 
caſioned by an immenſe and new object, diſtinguiſhed from 
admiration, bota by the degree, and the nature of the ob- 
jet. © Aftoniſbment is beyond bare admiration.” Sov TH, 

To ASTOUND, v. a. (from eftonner, Fr.) to aſtoniſh, to 
confound with wonder. May ſtartle well, but not a/ftound.” 
Par. Loſt. Now obſolete. 

ASTRAD'DLE, adv. (from a and fraddle) to fit on a thing, 
ſo that one of our legs ſhould be one each fide of it. See 
ASTRIDE. 

A'STRACAN, S. the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name in 
Aſiatic Moſcovy; where it never rains. Long, 67 deg, Lat, 
46 deg. 22 min. | 

A'STRAGAL, S. (areayancs, Gr.) in anatomy, a bone of 
the tarſus, with a convex eminence, articulated with the t1- 
bia by a ginglymus, commonly called the ancle bone. In 
arch tecture, a little round member, in the form of a ring or 
bracelet, ſerving as an craament to the tope and bottoms of 
columns. In gunnery, the little moulding on a piece of or- 
dinance, of which there are generally three on each piece. 
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AST 


depends on the ſtars. Aftral year, is the time which 
22 to make its revolution round the ſun. See 
S1bERIAL and YEAR. 7 L . 
AS'TRAY, adv. (rom a and fray) wandering from the right 
or direct path. iguratively, wrong, or in an error, oppoſ- 
ed to truth. - | ; f 
To ASTRUCT, v. a. (of aftriwm, ſupine of aftringo, Lat.) 
to leſſen the diſtance between two objects ; to make tac 
ofa thing come nearer to each other, oppoſed to relax. 
Conſtringe is moſt commonly uſed, | 
ASTRI'CTION, S. (from afiri&ie, Lat.) the act or power of 
making the parts of a body approach nearer to each other. 
ASTRUCTIVE, adj. (from affri&) that which has a ſtyptic, 
or bindin | 


ASTRYI CTO Y, adj. (from aftri&orius, Lat.) that which has 


1 or binding quality. 
ASTRID , 26. (From 6 and ftride) a poſture wherein the 
le 


are placed at a diſtance from each other, or wherein 

each of the legs is placed on a ſubject at a diſtance from 

another; open or wide, applied to the legs, oppoſed to cle/e, 
or together. ; 

ASTRIFEROUS, adj. (from aftrifer, Lat.) bearing, or hav- 


ing ſtars. _ 

ASTRI'GEROUS; adj. (from aſtrum, a ſtar, and gero, Lat. 
to bear) bearing, or adorned with ſtars. Wants authorny, 
To AST RINGE, v. a. (from aftringo) to preſs or cloſe to- 
ether; to force the parts cloſer to each other. 
ASTRI/NGENT, part. (aftringens, Lat.) in medicine, that 
which contracts the dimenſion of the veſſels by its rough- 
neſs, and aſperity, and thickens the fluids ſo that they 


cannot paſs ſo faſt by way of excrement; when uſed 


internally, oppoſed to laxative ; when externally, oppoſed 


to tic. | 
ASTROITES, S. (Gr.) in natural Liſtory, a kind of figured 
ſtone found at Shuckburgh in Warwickſhire, near Belvoir 
caſtle in Lincolnſhire, and at Touque in Normandy, which 
derives its name from its reſembling a ſtar, it conſiſts of ſe- 
veral thin pentagonal joints ſet over each other, ſo as to 
form a kind of pentagonal column, of whitiſh colour, un- 
leſs ſoiled by accident. They have been ſucceſſively claſſed 
among petrefactions, ſoſſils, the animal tribe, and lately by 
M. Peyſonnel, among the vegetable. See fig. XV. plate 1. 
ASTROLA'BE, . S. (from are, a/ron, Gr. a ſtar, and 
aaubarw, lambano, to take, a arlab, Arab.) in aſtronomy, 
a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the different circles of the ſphere, 
relombling an armillary ſphere, invented by Hipparchus ; 
but being afterwards altered by Ptolemy to a plane ſurface, 
called a planiſphere, the word is at preſent applied to a pla- 
niſphere or ſtereographic projection of the ſphere upon the 
lane of one of the great circles. The fea Aſtrolabe, or 
inſtrument for taking the height of the ſtars, conſiſts of the 
circle AB CD divided into degrees and decimal parts 
with a moveable index, F G turning on the center E, and 
having two fights one at F, and the other at G. Aisa 
ring on which it hangs at the time of obſervation ; when the 
rays of the ſun paſs through each of the fights, the edge of 
the index will point at its altitude. See fig. XVI. plate 1. 
AST RO'LOGER, 8. (from a/trologus, Lat.) one who pre- 
tends to predict future events from the ſuppoſed influences 
of the ſtars. Formerly uſed for AsTRONOMER. 
ASTROLO'GIAN, S. (from aftro/ogy) fee ASTROLOGER. 
ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL, adj. (from aftro- 
logy) relating, or agreeable to the principles of aitro- 


ASTROLO'GICALLY, adv. (from aftrelogtcal and ly, of 
lic, or lice, Sax. implying manner) according to the princi- 
ples of aſtrology, or after the manner of an aſtrologer. 

To ASTRO/LO« . 
logy 3 to ſolve or predict according to the principles of 
aſtrology. 5 

ASTRO'LOGY, S. (Lat. a rolegia, from agp, aftron, Gr. a 

, and Aeſice, logia, Gr. the anſwer of an oracle, or predic- 
tion) the art ot foretelling future events from the aſpects, 
poſitions, and influences, of the ſtars. It is divided into 
natural and judicial ;, natural aſtrology is the art of predict- 
ing natural events, as changes of weather, winds, tempeſts, 
ſtorms, thunder, earthquakes, &c. Judicial efrology, is 
that which pretends to moral events, or ſuch as de- 


nd on the free - will and agency of man, as if the ſtars had 


ome influence on it, and directed it. 


Chaldea, from whence it ſpread to Egypt and Greece: as 
for ourſelves and the F 


, we ſeem to have borrowed it 
from the Arabians. | 


ASTRO'NOMER, S. (from a5pov, a/tron, a ſtar, and , 


nomos, Gr. a rule) a perſon who apphes himſelf to the Rudy 
No, XII. 


It had its riſe in 


3IZE, wv. a. (from aftro/ogy) to ſtudy aſtro- 
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% attack, him.“ 
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of aſtronemy. Dr. Bradley, his majeſty's profeſſot at 
Greeenwich, who ſucceeded the great Hally and Flam- 
ſed, has convinced the world, that the Engliſh always pro- 
duce men worthy of aCmiration in this ſcichce. 
ASTRONO MIC, or ASTRONO/MICAL, adj. (from aftr5- 
ncmy) that which is founded upon the principles of aſtro- 
nomy. Aftrenomicel place of a ſtar, is its longitude, or place 
in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of Aries, ac- 
cordiug to the natural order of the figns. 
ASTRO'NOMY, S. (aftronomie, Fr. - afrononia, Lat. See 
ASTRONOMER) properly ſpeaking, a branch of mixt ma- 
thematics, whereby we are acquainted with the celeſtial bo- 
dies, their magnitudes, motions, revolutions, eclipſes, &c. 
In a looſer ſenſe, the knowledge of the univerſe, and the 
Primary laws of nature, in which reſpe& it is a branch 
of phyſics, or natural philoſophy. See /pherical and theo- 
retical ; the two branches into which it is divided. 
ASTRO-THEO'LOGY, (from afirum, Lat. a ſtar, and theole- 
gia, Lat. divinity) the proofs of a Deity drawn from an aſtro- 
nomical view of the heavens ; the ſublime arguments, which 
this topic affords to the divine, are treated of in fo elegant 
a manner by Dr, Derham, in his Aftro-theology, that it 


muſt be a great loſs to an ingenious mind not to have known 
them. a 


| ASU NDER, adv. (from aſundran, or aſundron, Sax. of 


afſfwyndran, to ſeparate, ſonder, or fonderen, Teut. to diſ- 
tinguiſh, /onder, by itſelf ) at a diſtnce from each other; 
apart; by itſelf, or ſeparate ; diſſolution of the union of 
two or more bodies. 

ASY'LUM, S. (Lat. from « Gr. negative, and ovnawu, /uloo, 
Gr. to pillage, or take out of à place) a ſanctuary, or 
you of refuge, which ſheltered: a' criminal, and ſecured 

im from falling into the hands of any officer of juſtice. 
The AsYLUm, a houſe ſituated on the Surry fide of Weſt- 
minſer-bridge, for the benefit of orphans, and other de- 
ſerted girls of the poor, within the bills of mortality; who 
are maintained by voluntary contributions, and qualified 
for ſervices. The deſign of this inſtitution was to prevent 
their falling into the hands of procurgſes, or turning proſ- 
titutes by neceſſity. John Fielding, eiqz was the projector 
in 1758. The number of children already received amount 
to thirty : and the _— ſubſcribed at Chriſtmas 1759» 

as 


0 | / 
to 2000 JI. as we are informed from a governor, who 


honoured us with this account. 

ASY'MMETRY, S. (from * Gr. without, and pupusrein, m- 
metria, Gr. ſymetry) a defect of proportion, harmony, or 
correſpondence between the parts of a thing. In mathe- 
matics, the incommenſurability of two quantities, when 
they have no common meaſure. 

ASY'MPTOTE, S. (chat which never meets or coincides, 
from a Gr. not, cue, ſun, with, and .me, pipto, Gr. to 
fall) a right line, which being continued indefinitely, con- 
tinually approaches to a curve, or a portion of a curve con- 
tinued indefinitely likewiſe, ſo as-its diſtance from thence 
will never become an abſolute negative, or cypher, but will 
always be found leſs than the leaſt aſſignable quantity, If 
CDE, fig. XVI. plate I. be part of the curve of a con- 
choid, A its pole, aud the right line MN fo drawn, that 
the right lines BC GD and FE be equal, then the line 
MN will be the aſymptote of the curve, becauſe the per- 

ndicular DP 1s ſhorter than CB, and EB than Dp, and 

- - becauſe the parts BC, DG, and EF are always equal, 
therefore che qe C DE can never touch the right 
line MN. 


ASSYMPTO'TICAL,, adj. (from a/mptere) belonging to, 


or partaking of the properties of an aſymptote; curves are 

totical, when they continually approach, without a 

ility of meeting. | | 

YN'/DETON, S. (from à Gr. negative, and u, un- 
deo, Gr. to bind together) in grammar, a figure wherein 
ſeveral ſentences mect together without any conjunction; 
uſed to expreſs a ter rapidity, or vehemence in the 
mind of the orator, a»n the lines of Pope. To him no 

„high, no low, no great, no ſmall.— He fills, he bounds, 

„connects. Where the conjunction and is omitted. 

AT, prep. (t, Sax. . at, Goth.) before a place it ſigniſies 
ſometimes, cloſe to; and at other times, in it. ore a 
word implying time it denotes the very inſtant in which a 
thing was, or will be, . done ; and ſometimes is put without 
the word time in the ſame ſenſe. Uſed inſtead of ar it 
implies cauſe, or on account of. At this news he dies.“ 

- SHAKESP./. Before an adjective of the ſuperlative degree, it 
implies manner, or perfection. Before a perſonal pronoun, 
it implies an act of enmity. ** He longs to be az, 1. e. to 

Ms — it ſometimes denotes 
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a particular circumſtange, and gives it an adverbial mean- 
ing. © As at eaſe, i. e. ealy. After be it implies deſign, in- 
tention, or employment. 
„at.“ Hun. ſed with command, it implies ſubject. 
Thou art leaſt at my command.” Dxyp., Sometimes it 
ſignifies am; as Endeavour to deſerve ſomething at our 
bands.“ Porr. A, joined with all implies, in any re- 
ſpect, degree, or manner. Moſt women have no charac- 
« ters at all.“ Pope. 

A'TABAL, S. a kind of drum or tambour, made uſe of by 
the Moors. ; 

A'TABEK, S. (Turk. the father of a prince; atabekiar, 
Per.) in hiſtory, the title borne by the preceptors of the 
Selgiucides. | 

ATARA'XIA, or ATARA'XY, S. (from « Gr. privative, 
and raacro, tarafſo, to trouble, or fear) a word uſed by the 
ſtoics to ſignify that tranquility of mind, and firmneſs of judg- 
ment, which frees us from all perturbations of ſelf-conceit, 
or imaginary knowledge, 

ATE, the preter of eat ; thus aat is the preter of eg et, Ill. 
[ eat, and fe, the pret. of fretar, Goth. to eat with. 

ATHA'NOR, S. (from , thaxour, Heb. an oven or fur- 
nace, which, with the Arabic prefix, is MN, althanor, 
Arab.) in chemiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, made of 
carth or brick, contrxved to keep a conſtant heat for a con- 
ſiderable time, which may be increaſed ol 
pleaſure, by opening or ſhutting ſome apertures fitted with 
{liders for that purpoſe. 

A'THEISM, S. (athei/me, Fr.) in metaphyſics, the opinion of 
thoſe who deny the exiſtence and being of a God, the crea- 
tor and preſerver of the world. 

A'TEEIST, S. (of « Gr. neg. and 9%, theos, Gr. God) one 

who denies the exiſtence of a God, the creator and pre- 

ſerver of all things. The advocates of this horrible opi- 

nion are divided either into ſuch as deny the exiſtence of a 


Deity, ſuch as affect to doubt on this article, or fuch as de- 


ny the principal attributes of the divine nature, and ſup- 
poſe the Deity is a being without intelligence, and acting by 
neceſſity; or, properly ſpeaking, a being that never acts, 
and is always paſſive. The ſources of this opinion is ge- 
nerally vice, and a dread of future puniſhment, igno- 
rance, or want of ſtupidity ; for, — was to Lord Bacon, 
Though a ſmattering in philoſophy may lead a man into 
« atheiſm, a deep draught will certainly bring him back 
„again to the belief of a God and providence.” Uſed 
adjeQtively, it implies ſomething that partakes of the prin- 
ciples of an atheiſt; or ſomething oppoſite to, and at en- 
mity with, God. The atheiſt crew.“ Par, Loſt. 

ATHEIVSTICAL, adj. (from atheif) impious; or agreea- 

dle to the principles of an atheiſt. | 

ATHEFSTICALLY, adv. (from atheiftical and ly of lic, or 
lice, Sax. implying manner) after the manner of an 
atheiſt. 

ATHETSTICALNESS, S. (from atheiftical and ne/7 of neſſe, 
or ny/ſe, Sax. or NS. Goth. implying an abſtract quality) 
an incliration to atheiſm; or that quality which denotes a 
perſon to be an atheiſt. 

ATI EL, ATHELING, ADEL, and AZTHEL, (from 
adel, Teut. Iſl. and Sax. noble) thus Atbelred, of adel, 
noble, and red, council or advice, ſignifies a wiſe coun- 
cellor, &c. | 


A'THEOUS, S. (from aeg, atheos, Gr.) oppoſite, or con- 


tyary to the belief of a deity : atheiſtical. 4:heous prieſt,” 
Par. Reg. 
ATHERO'MA, S. (Gr. from aa, athera, Gr. pap.) a 
tumour, or wen, which neither yields to the touch, diſco- 
Iours the ſkin, or cauſes pain. 
ATHERO/MATOUS, a. (from atheroma) that which re- 
ſiembles, or is of the nature of, an a/heroma. 
ATHIRST, adv. (from @ and thirt) wanting drink, or 
adry. | 


ATHLETE, 8. (from ab;, athlos, Gr. a conteſt) perſons | 


of ſtrength and activity, exerciſed for the public games of 
Greece and Rome, and exhibring their ſkill in ſuch ex- 
ploits as required bodily ſtrength. 

A'YHLE'TIC, adj. (from athleta, Lat.) ſtrong, vigorous, 
and active of body; robuſt. 

ATHWA'RT, prep. (of a and thwart, from ert, Dan. 
zwerch, Teut. tranſverſe) acroſs. * His bridge athwart 
« the Heleſpont.” Bac. Through. © Atbævart the ter- 
« rors.”” App1ss. Cato. Uſed adverbially, for croſs, or con- 
trary to a perſon's expectations; full of vexation ; aſide, or 


wrong. 
ATLANTIC, S. (from atlas) in geography, that of 
the ocean which lies between Africa and America mn? 


«© She knew what he would be 


diminiſhed at - 


| 


ATLAS, S. (Lat.) a collection of maps, general! 


STR 
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in alluſion to tile fable of Atlas's bearing the world da ke 
ſhoulders. In anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the hy 


which lies next to, and ſupports the head. In 
tecture, thoſe ſtatues, or half ſtatues, of men, uſed 
of columns or pilaſters to ſupport any member of 
ture, ſuch as a balcony, &c. They are likewi 
Telamones. © 

A'TMOSPHERE, S. (from Two, atmes, Gr. a vapo 
alp, ſphaira, Gr. a ſphere) in phyſics, that . * 
fluid with which the earth is covered to a certain hejo1,. 
gravitates wwards its center, and on its ſurface, is Curried 
along with it, and partakes of all its motions, : 
and diurnal : tome confine the term only to that part of the 
air which is neareſt the earth, receives its vapours and g. 
halations, and reſracts the rays of light. Its whole wei ht 
is 148 31308800000000000 Ib, troy, and its height, abs. x 
ing to Dela Hire, 16 leagues, or 48 miles. 1t is not 01, 
admirably fitted for the nouriſhment and reſpiration of Fea 
mals, the growth of vegetables, the production and propa. 
gation of ſounds, but contributes to make the earth habi. 
table, paints all the flowery creation with colours, afford; 
us the all chearing rays of light; and not only contributc- 
to ſhorten the Tong nights of winter, but to Open to us the 

volume of creation, which we could not read without it. 
aſſiſtance, nor underſtand without its comment. See the ag 
ticle Aix; Derham's Phyſico-Theology; and the Spectacle 
de la Nature. ö 
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- ATMOSPHE'RICAL, a. (from azme/þbere) that which he. 


longs to the atmoſphere, 

ATOM, S. (from atomus, Lat. from « Gr. neg. and tu 
temno, Gr. to cut or divide) in phyſics, a particle of mat⸗ 
ter ſo minute as to be indiviſible; or the primary 4mmutah 10 
particles of which bodies are compounded. Likewiſe ap. 
plicd to thoſe particles of duſt which become viſible ben 
ſun-beam ſhining in a darkened room. Any thang very AY 
nute, or extremely ſmall. ; 

ATO'MICAL, adj. (from atom) conſiſting of, or relating to 
atoms. Atomical philoſophy is that which accounts for the 
formation of all things, from the principle, or hypotheſis of 
matter endaed with motion and gravity, See Corruscy- 
LAR and EPICUREAN, 

A”TOMIST), S. (from atom) one who profeſſes the corpuſcular 
philoſophy, which maintains, that all things are formed of 
immutable particles, and for that reaſon ſtill retain their 
primitive and original properties. 

A”TOMY, S. (the ſame as atem „A team of little an ,. 
Rom. and Jul. ; 

To ATO'NE, v. 3. (of at and one, implying, to unite; or 
of ad, to, and tone, implying to harmonize, Skinner) to 
agree, or accord. He and Aufidus can no more tene, 
« &c.” Snax. Uſed with the particle for; to make ſati, 
faction for, to compenſate : alluding to expiatory ſacti- 
ſices. Uſed actively, to expiate; to make a recompence ; 
followed by the particle air before the ſubject. Each 
© atcnes his guilty love with life.“ Pope. 

ATO'NEMENT, S. (from atone) reconciliation, agreement, 
concord. The uniting two perſons at variance with cach 
other. In divinity, the reconciling a perſon - to God, by 
ſubſtituting the puniſhment of another in his ſtead. Whole 

* blood was _—_ in to make an atonement.” Lev. xvi. 

27. Ranſom ; I have found an atonement.” Job, xxxili. 
24. Uſed with the particle for before the ſubjeR. 

A”TONY, S. (from à Gr. negative, and r«xw, teino; Gr. to 
ſtretch) in medicine, want of proper tenſion, or tone in 
the folids of a human body. A term generally uſed by 
thoſe of the methodic ſect, who imputed all diſorders, ei- 
ther to relaxion, tenſion, or a mixture of both. 

9 adv. (from a and rep) on the higheſt part of 2 
thing. a 

ARTRABILA/RIOUS.; adj. (attrabilaire, Fr, from atra li. 
lis) one affected with a diſorder flowing from a black, adult 
{tate of the blood; called Melancholy. | 

ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS, S. (from atrabilarious and u, 
of xe, or NS, Goth. implying quality in the abfra®) 
2 which cauſes a perſon to be deemed melan- 
cholic. | | 

A'TRA-BI'TIS, S. (Lat. black bile, or choler) in medicine, 
a ſtate wherein the blood is deprived of its finer and mo:c 

volatile parts, and rendered profs, black, unctuous, aid 
earthy. Figuratively, the effects of fuch à habit. 


ATRAMENTAL, agj. (from atramentum, Lat, ink) that 


which blackens, or has the qualities of ink. 
ATRAME'NTOUS, adj. (ſee atramental) black, or having 
the quality of ink. r 
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A TRO*CIOUS, adj. (from atrox) that which argues a oreat, 
1 not the bipheſf, degree of wickedneſs in the committer; 
that which is extremely, enormouſly. flagrantly wicked. 


| ATRO/CIOUSNESS, 8. {from atrocious and nf; of myſt, 


Sax, or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) that qua- 
lity which * a perſon to be extremely, obſtinately, 
and enormouſly criminal. | | 
ATRO'CITY, 8. (from arpocitas,, Lat.) that which 
heightens the enormity of the crime, and makes it an object 
of horrour. 
A'TROPHY, S. (from a, Gr. negative, and reg, trepho, 


Gr. to nouriſh) in phyſic, an univerſal conſumption, proceed- 
ing from the whole habit of the body, without any dit- 


temper of the lungs, other entrail, or any remarkable fever; 
and is either nervous or owing to evacuations ; the nervous 
is owing to a morbid ſtate of the ſpirits, or weakneſs of the 
nerves ; and that from inanition, from ſome habitual, long 
continued preter- natural defect, or ſubtraction of the nutri- 
tious juice. See ConsSUMPTION, 

To ATTA'CH, v. a. (attather, Fr.) in law, to ſeize either 
on a perſon or his goods. To have an affection, deſire, or 
inclination towards a thing, together with a fear of 
loſing it. 

ATTA'CHMENT, S. (attachement, Fr.) an habitual diſ- 
poſition, or affection of the ſoul towards an object which is 
dear to it, and which we are afraid of lofing ; ſuch as our 
friends, or duties; and is generally uſed in a good ſenſe. 
In law, the taking or apprehending a perſon or thing, ei- 
ther by commandment, or writ. Foreign attachment, is the 
ſeizing the goods or money of a perſon, which are in the 
hands of another, to diſcharge a debt he owes to a third 

rſon. 

To ATTA'CK, v. a. Cattaquer, Fr. attacare, Ital.) in war, 
an effort or attempt made upon a perſon, or a work, in or- 
der to conquer or ſubdue them. Figuratively to ſet upon, 
invade, or abuſe with works of wit, or treat any one as an 
enemy, either by actions or words. 

ATTA'CK, S. (attaque, Fr.) in war, an attempt to con- 
quer a body of troops, or maſter a fortiſicd place. A falſe 
attack is that which is made only to divert the intention of 
the enemy, and to conceal that of the main one. Figura- 
_ any hoſtile attempt, whether it conſiſt in actious or 
words, | 

ATTA'CKER, S. (from attack and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 
the perſon who makes an attempt on a body of ſoldiers or a 
fortified place, in order to ſubdue, or conquer them. Any 
one who uſes another with violence. | 

To ATTAIN, v. a. (atteindre, Fr. attineo, Lat.) to make 

one's own by labour or mental application; to procure, or 
obtain; to come to, applied to place; to reach, applied 
to improvements in knowledge. Uſed actively it implies 
to arrive at, or acquire; applied to ſtate, manner, or cir- 
cumſtance ; with the particle . Attains io the higheſt 
« degree.“ ArRBUTHN, | 8 

ATTWIN, S. (of the verb) that which is obtained; acqui- 
ſition. «„ The moſt ſplendid terrene attains.” GLARv. 
Now obſolete. 

ATTA'INABLE, adj. (from attain and able of abal, Sax. 
power or poſſibility) that which may be obtained, acquired, 
or procured. | 

ATTAI'NABLENESS, S. (from attainable and ne/5, of nes, 
nee, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying abſtraction) the quality 
which renders a thing poſiible to be attained. 

ATTAI'NDER, S. (attaindre, Fr.) in law, 15 where a per- 
ſon is convicted of a crime and ſentenced; or condemned 
of treaſon by parliament on a bill brought into the houſe, 
A perſon, who ſuffers attainder, loſes his titles if a noble- 
man, and, whether private or noble, his children are de- 
prived of their inheritance. | 

ATTAINMENT, S. (from attain) that which a 2 
makes his own by labour or mental application. The ad 
or power of attaining. 

To ATTA/INT, v. a. Cattenter, or attaindre, Fr.) to paſs ſen- 
tence againſt a perſon, either for fclony, or treaſon, where- 
by he forfeits all his lands, or hereditaments, his blood is 
corrupted, and his children rendered baſe. Figuratively, to 

ebaſe, corrupt, - or make infamous. 


| 


ATTA'INT, S. (fee the verb) in law, a writ which lies 
againſt a jury, that have given a falſe verdict in any court 


of record, in a trial or perſonal action, where the debt 
amounts to above 40's. It lies likewiſe where the jury 
give their verdict contrary to evidence. Figuratively, a 
— OE" ſtain, in alluſion to the conſequences of an at- 
Under, 
ATTAINTURE, 8. See ATTAINDER. 
To ATTE/MPER, v. a. (attempero, Lat.) to ſoften, a 


i 


ATT 
plied to rigour; to render ſapportable, applied to heat; to 


eſſen any quality by the mixture or addition of another. 
Figuratively, to ſait, adapt, or fit, in alluſion to the tem- 


— 


pering metals, Uſed with the particle 70. 

To ATTEMPERATE, v. a. {attempero, Lat.) to render 
. er to; to make ſuitable to. Uſed with the pa. - 
ticle 70. | / 

To ATTE/MPT, v. à. (attenter, Fr. attzntare, Lat.) to 
make a trial, to try, or endeavour. Sometimes ' uſed in- 
ſtead of tempt. © Hindered not ſatan to attempt the mind 
* of man.” Par. Loſt. | 

ATTEMPT, S. (from the verb) an undertaking, a trial to do 
a thing; ſometimes applied to the attacks of an enemy. 

ATTE'MPTABLE, adj. (from attempt and able of abal, 
Sax. poſhbility or power) that which may be tried or at- 
tempted ; that which 1s ſubject or liable to attempts; that 
which is ſubject to temptation. © Leſs attemptable than the 
* rareſt of our ladies.” SnAK FSP. Coriol. , 

ATTE'MPTER, S. (from attempt and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
the perſon who makes an endeavour; who tries ; tempts, or 
attempts, | 

To ATTE'ND, v. a. (attendre, Fr. of attendo, Lat.) to fix 
the mind to an object, when applied to ſpeculation ; to 
liſten, or ſtretch the drum of the car, ſo as to be ſuſceptible 
of the loweſt ſounds, when applied to hearing; to wait upon; 
to accompany ; to follow; to expect; to be intended for; 
to ſtay for; to lay wait for. Uſed neuterly, it implies to 
yield attention; to ſtay, or delay. ; 


. ATTE'NDANCE, S. (attendance, Fr.) the act of waiting upon 


as a ſervant ; ſetvice; the perſon in waiting ; a ſervant, gene- 
rally applied to thoſe who wait on nobles and princes; ap- 
eee „Give attendance to reading.“ 1 Tim. iv. 13, 
xpectation. That, which cauſes bitterneſs in death, is 
* the languiſhing attendance and expeQation of it.“ 
Hooker. This laſt ſenſe is now obſolete. | 

ATTE'NDANT, adj. (attendant, Fr.) waiting on another 
as an inferior, including the idea of ſervice. 

ATTE'NDANT,, S. (ſee the adjective) one who accompanies 
another; a ſervant, or dependant of a nobleman ; one who 
depends on another as a ſuitor; that which is inſeparably 
united, as a concomitant or conſequent. In law, one who 
owes ſervice to, or is dependant on another, Thus a widow, 
. land of a guardian, is attendant on him. Terms 

e ley, 63. 

ATTENDER, S. (from attend and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
2 companion or aſſociate. Seldom uſed. 

ATTE'NT adj. (attentus, Lat.) liſtening to, or applying 
the mind to the conſideration of any object; intent. 

ATTENTA'TES, S. {attentate, Lat.) in law, proceedings 
in a court during a ſuit, and after an inhibition; like- 
wiſe thoſe things which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal. 

ATTE/NTION, 8. Fr.) in logic, an operation of the mind, 
which fixes it to any particular object, and engages it to 
conſider it in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diſtin idea 
thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other ideas which offer 
themſelves to the mind. This may be looked on as the 
microſcope of the mind, that magnifies its objects, and 
diſcovers a thouſand properties, which would eſcape an in- 
ſpection leſs intent. Applied to the hearing, it ſignifies the 
fretchin the drum in ſuch a manner, as to make it ſuſcep- 
tible of the weakeſt impulſe of air, or the loweſt ſounds. 

ATTENTIVE, adj. (attentus, Lat.) the applying the mind 
or ear to one particular object, with an entire diſregard of 
any other. 

ATTE/NTIVELY, adv. (from attentive and Iy of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to conſider or liſten 
to one particular object, with a total diſregard of any 
other. | | 

ATTE'NTIVENESS, S. (from artenti ve and ne/ of nge, Sax. 
or NS, Goth. imply ing an abſtract quality) that quality of 
mind wherein a perſon conſiders, or liſtens to a particular 
object with a total diſregard of all others, 

ATTE'NUANT, part. (attenuans,. Lat.) that which makes 
thin or dilutes. Uſed ſubſtantively, ia medicine, for thoſe 
remedies which rarefy the fluids, divide, or thin, the con- 
ſiſtence of the humours, by breaking, or deſtroying, the 
ſtrong coheſion of their original II * es by acting on the 
viſcoſity of the fluids contained in the ventricle and inteſ- 
tines; by exeriing their power purely in making the blood 
thin, or acting on the ſolids by irritating and increaſing their 
vibrations, whilſt others exert their powers only on the 
fluids, | 

ATTENUA'TION, S. (Fr.) in phyſics, applied to fluids it is 
the act of rendering them more liquid and thinner than they 
were before: or, according to Chauvin, the dividing and ſepa- 
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rating the particles which before compoſed a ſolid maſs ; 
in which ſenſe it is by chemiſts uſed for pulvetiſing. In phy- 
fic, the effect of attenuating medicines, or certain efforts, 


which nature itſelf makes to deſtroy the force of diforders ; - 


and iz the firſt indication of cure in theſe which proceed 
from a condenſation of the fluids. In a general ſenſe, it im- 


plies the breaking or deſtroying the cohefion of the parti- 


cles of a body, and increaling their ſurface. 

To AT'TE'ST, v. a. (atiefter, Lat.) to give a proof of the 

truth of a thing by evidence or writing. 

ATTESTA'TION, S. (attefation, Fr. of attsftatio, Lat.) evi- 
dence, or proof of the truth of any fact, either by word or 
writing. 

ATTIC, ad. (from Attica, Lat.) in architecture, a kind of 
building or ſhorter ſtory over another, wherein no roof 
is to be ſeen, which is generally decorated with an order 
peculiar to itſelf, compoſed of the other five, but ſhould 
reſemble that moſt which is under it; the breadth of its pi- 
laſter ſhould be equal to that underneath it, and juit half 
its height. 'The Attic baſe is the moſt beautiful of any. 
In literature it implies a brillant kind of wit, and an inex- 
preſuble clegance of ſtyle peculiax to the people of Attica. 


To AT TYRE, v. a. Caltirer, or attourner, Fr. zieren, or zi- - 


ren, Teut.) to adorn with cloths or dreſs. Figuratively, 
to cmbelliſh or adorn. 

ATTVRE, S. (xzer, x/:rd, Teut.) cloths or dreſs to adorn 
or embellith a perſon. In hunting, the head or horns of 
a deer. In botany, the third part or diviſion of a plant, 
including its generative parts; and divided into ſemini- 
form and florid. Ihe ſeminiform conſiſts of the chives 
and apices, and the flo: ĩd attire of thrums or ſaits. 

ATTIRER, 8. (from «uire and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who attires, or dreſſes another. 

A'TTITUDE, S. (Fr. of attitudine, Ital.) in painting and 
ſculpture, che poſture of a ſtatue, whercby it expreſſes 
ſoine action, or paſion of the mind. Ap; hed likewiſe to 
the tage, to imply the poſture of an actor to expreſs the 
ſentiments of the poet. 

ATTO LLENT, adj. (attellens, Lat.) that which raiſes or 
Liftz up; in anatomy, applied to thoſe muſcles which raiſe 
the parts they belong to. 


ATTORNEY, S. (aitornatzs, Low Lat. from ad and teur, 


Fr. ſtead, i. e. one who ſupplies the place of anothei) 
a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething in his ſtead. 
Atterney, at law, one retained to proſecute or defend a ſuit 
or afticn. Attorney, of the duchy of Lancallter, is the ſe- 
cond cifcer in that court, on account of his ſkill placed as 
an aſic lor t6 the chancellor. Aztorney-General, is a great 
officer, created by letters patent, to exhibit informations, 
proſccute {or the crown in criminal cauſes, and file bLi!l in 
the Exchequer for any thing concerning the king, in inkeri- 
tance or profits. 

To ATTORNEY, v. a. (from the noun) to perform or 
employ as a picxy. I am ſtill ternied to your ſervice,” 
SHaregsP. Now obſolete. 

ATTO'RNEYSI:IP, S. (from attorzey and p, or /cype, 
Sax. implying office) the office of an attorney. 

ATTORNMENT, or ATTOU'RNMENT), S. (atiourne- 

ment, Fr.) in law, the agreement of a tenant of Life to the 
transen ring of property to another. s 

To ATTRA'CT, v. a. (of atirafum, ſupine of attrate, 

Lat.) to draw tov-ards itſelſ; to allure, or invite. 

ATTRA'CT, 8. (from the verb, or rather from attrait, Fr.) 
that which has the power of alluring, engaging the affec- 
tion, or attrafting. * Atiracis and flames.” Hutz. 

ATTFA'CTICAL, acj. (from atrra#) that which hath the 

over of drawing ſomething towards it. | 

ATTFEA'CTION,. S. (from atrtra&ien, Fr.) in mechanics, 
the 20 of a moving power, by which a thing that may be 
moved is hrought ncarer, or drawn towards it. In ancient 

- philoſophy, © natural power ſuppoſed to be inherent in cer- 
tain bodies, by which they acted on others at a diſtance, 

und drew them towards them. In the Newtonian ſyſtem, it 
is an indefinite principle, not 2 a particular manner 
nor phyſcal cauſe cf action, but only a tendency of ap- 
proaching, Whether it proceed from any external cauſe or 
be inherent in bodies themſelves, excluding the idea of im- 
pulte from its conſideration. It is divided into the attrac- 
tion of gravity, or the attraftion of coheſion ; the attraction 
of gravity, called the centripetal force by mathematicians, 
is that by which all bodies tend towards the center, or act 
on cach other at a ditance; from hence proceed almoſt all 
the motiens and changes in the ſyſtem; it is by this prin- 
ciple that light bodies aſcend, that projeCtiles are reg ated 
in their ccurſes, the vapours aſcend and the rain falls; the 
waves toll, the air preſſes, and the ſea is ſwelled or decreaſed 


* 


AVA 


by the viciſſitude of its flux and reſſux. Fhe a tracon .c 

coheſion, is that which unites the inſenſible particlezot bodies 

together into their different maſſes, and cauſes the roy, 

nels we ice-in drops of water cr quickfilver. Figurative), 

the power of alluring, enticiag, or engaging the affeAioi; 
of a perion. | | | 

ATTRA'CTIVE, ag. («ttra&if. Fr.) that which has tlie 
power.of drawing another to itſelf; inviting, allaring; en. 
gaging, applied to perſonal charms, 

ATTRACTIVE, S. (fee the adjective) that which can 
draw vor engage the afteions : differing from allureme,s, 4. 
that is uſed in a bad ſenſe; but attraction generally in a 
good one. 

AITRA“CTIVELV. adv. (from al tracive and I of U o- 
lice, Sax. implying manner) in the manner of a thing, o. 
perſo: which draws or allures ſomething. 8 

ATTRA'CTIVENESS, S. (from attradlive and 2/7 of my; 
22, or nyſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abllract qua- 
lity) the quality by which a thing attraQs, or allures. 

ATTRA'C'TOR, S. (from attract) that which draws tg. 
wards itſelf, : | 

ATTRA*HENT, S. Cattrabent, Lat.) that which draws to- 
wards itſelf. | 

ATTRACTA'TION, S. (attrafatio, Lat.) frequent hand- 
ling. Wants authority. | 

ATTRI BUTABLE, 44. (from attribute and able of bal, 
Sax. power or poſlibihty) that which may be affirmed a; 
belonging to a thing; that which may be aſcribed or im- 
puted to a thing, or perſon. 

To AT“ TRIBUTE, v. a. (of attribrtumy ſupine of atr;4,y, 
Lat.) to affirm as belonging to a ching; to aſcribe as a pro- 
perty. To impute, or charge, applied to a cauſe. 

ATTRIBUTE, 8. Catiribut, Fr.) in metaphyſics, a con- 
ſtant property of a being flowing from its eſſence. In divi- 
nity, the qualities or perſections of the Deity, which make 
up the complex idea of his eſſence: they are divided into 
communicable, or incommunicable; the communicable con- 
ſiſt of his moral attributes, and the incommunicable ſuch 
as belong to him and diftinguiſh him as God. Attributes 
in mythology, are the 122 or attributes of the Deity, 
which were perſonnized, or repreſented under the idea of 
different perſons by theHeathens; thus Jupiter was the power, 


Juno the anger, and Minerva the wiſdom of che Supreme 


Being. Attributes in painting and ſculpture, are thoſe 
ſymbols which are added to any picture or ſtatue, to expreſs 
the peculiar oftice or dignity of the chief figure: thus the 
ſeythe charaRterizes Time in the monument of Gen. Gueſt; 
the cadugeus Eloquence, in that of the Duke of Argyle; 
and the cornucopia filled with apples, corn, and a ſuſpended 
fleece, together with a ſhip's. roſtrum on her head, the fi- 
gure of Britannia, on that of Commodore Warren, in Welt- 
minſter-abbey. 

ATTRIBU”TION, S. (from attribute) ſomething aſcribed; 
character, or reputation. 

ATTRUTE, adj. (attritus, Lat.) worn off by rubbing 
two bodies togethgy. 

ATTRITENESS, S. (from at/rite and ne/5 of nes, ne/+, or 
, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) the 
quality produced by the rubbing of two bodies together, ſo 
2s to wear off ſome of their ſartaces > the being worn. 


' ATTRITION, S. (Fr. of attritie, Lat.) the action of rub- 


bing two bodies together, ſo as to wear away or rub off ſome 
pr on their — Likewiſe the rubbing of two 
ies together, which, though it does not wear away any 
particles of their ſurfaces, puts the fluids they contain into 
motion: thus the ſenſations of hunger and pain are cauſed by 
the attrition of the organs, which are formed for that pur- 
poſe. In divinity, an imperfect ſorrow, or a ſorrow aud 
deteſtation of ſin, ariſing from the idea of its baſeneſs, and 
the fear of hell torments: which divines reckon inſufficient 
to juſtify or excuſe a ſinner, unleſs it includes in it a love of 
God as the ſource of all juſtice. This term was introduced 
about the year 1200, as Morin obſerves. 
To AT'TU'NE, v. a. (from a and zune) to put an inſtrument 
into tune; to make the voice or any inſtruments accord to- 
gether, ſound the ſame notes, or key. Uſed with the par- 
ticle 70, TT 
n S. See ATTORNEY, which is the propet 
pelling. 
To AVAIL, v. a. (avalere, Ital. waleir, Fr. or faire valbir, 
Fr.) uſed with the particle of, to turn to one's own uſe, be- 
neſit, profit, or advantage. Without the particle, to pro- 
' mote, procue, or ſucceed. “ What means might belt Is 
« ſafe return avail.” Por E. It may be doubted whether this 
is not an improper uſe of the word. Uſed neuterly, /- /- 
without a ſubſtantive after it, it implies to ſignify, to be 0 
| ules 


AUD 
uſe, or advantage. It avails nothing to have been en- 


«© coura Kat PoPE. #154 


LY 


_ AVAIL, 8. (Nom the verb) that which may benefit an- 
ocker. P 


other t, or advantage. Of no more awvai/ to us 


„ than error.“ Locke, Seldom uſed. 


AVA'TLABLE; ad. (from avail! and able of abal, Sax. 

wer or paſfibility) applied to means, it fignifies their 

uitableneſs or efficacy to obtain the end. Powerful, or 
er. Awailable to ſecure a continuance.” ATTERB. 


ATA /ILABLENESS, S. (from available and neſi of nes, neſſe, 
or ny//t, Sax. or NS, Goth. .implying an abſtract quali ) a2 


relative term, denoting a propriety between a means and the 
end; the ſuitableneſs or fitneſs of a means to attain the end 


in view. 


To AVA'LE, v. a. (avaler, Fr.) to make vile, to fink, or 


debaſe a thing, applied to dignity, in alluſion. to the motion 
of a ſinking Ay Uſed neuterly, to fink or decreaſe, ap - 
plied to the beight of a tide. Seldom uſed. 


AVA'NT. See Van. 1 * 
AVANT- GUARD, S. - (avant-guarde, Fr.) in war, the firſt 


line, or diviſion of an army in battle array; or that part 
which is ſeen by the enemy, and marches ſirſt againſt him. 

A'VARICE, S. (Fr. from avaritia, Lat.) in morality, an 
immoderate love and defire after riches, attended with ex- 
treme diffidence of future events, exceſſive precautions 
againſt the inſtability. of fortune, making a perſon rob 
himſelf of the neceſſary comforts of life, for fear of 
diminiſhing his riches. 


AVART'CIOUS, adj. (from avarice) that which partakes of 


the nature of avarice. 

AVARICIOUSNESS. (from awaricious and neſs of ner, ne 
or #y/ſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) 
that quality which inclines a to deſire riches unmode- 


rately, to make no uſe of them when poſleſſed of them, for 


fear of diminiſhing them, and denominates him an avari- 
crous * 2 

AVA'ST, adv. (of ab and haeften, Belg.) ſea term; begone; 
make haſte away. | 


AVAUNT, -adv. (avant, Fr.) a word implying deteſta- 


tion, or abhorrence; implying begone ! out of my fight! 
AU'BURN, adj. (aubour, Fr. black) browniſh, ſandy ;; or of 
a tan colour. 


AU'CTION, 8. (Fr. of aufio, Lat. from ange, Lat. to in- 


creaſe) a method of ſale, wherein are ſold to the 


- higheſt bidder. | Likewiſe all the things to be diſpoſed of at 


ſuch a fale. | 


AU'CTIVE, adj. (from au2ur, Lat.) increaſing. Wants 


authority. 


AUDA'CIOUS, adj. Candace, Fr. of andax, Lat.) a term 


relative to the nature of an action; the diſpoſition of mind 
of one who undertakes it; and the manner in which it is 
executed. With reſpect to the nature of the action, it im- 
plies ſomething difficult, and attended with many obſtacles, 
that the perſon is of ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as not to 
matter what difficulties he encounters, and that he ſhows a 
t deal of impudence in rendering his attempt effectual; 

o that, the word is properly applied in a bad ſenſe only. 
AUDA'CIOUSLY, adv. (from audacious and ty of lic, or 
lice, Sax. — manner) in ſuch a manner, as beſpeaks 

en 


r . 


a daring impu ö 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS, 8. (from audacious and neſs, of 


neſſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying. an abſtract quality) 
that quality which argues a diſpoſition of mind that 
would induce a perſon to undertake any action, let the dif- 
ficulties be what they will. Always uſed in a bad ſenſe, 
and including the ſecondary idea of impudence. 
AUDA'CITY, S. (of a, Lat.) a diſpoſition of mind which 
makes a perſon capable of undertaking any difficult action, 
and frees him from thoſe apprehenſions which might render 
him unactive, or unfit for the offices of ſocietx. 
AU'DIBLE, a#j. (from audibilis, Lat.) that which is the 
object of hearing; that which may be hear. 
AU'DIBLENESS, S. (from audible and ne/5; of net, neſſe, or 
e, Sax. or NS, Goth. implyiug an abſtract quality) that 
which renders a thing the object of hearing, or to be heard. 
AU'DIENCE, S. (Fr. of audio, Lat. ta hear) that attention 
which is given to a perſon while he as. {| ng. In kw, 
the preſence of a judge at a 2 to hear cauſes. In a 
court ſenſe, the admin of am s or public mini- 
ſters to a king, in otder to deliver the credentials of their 
ſovereigns, and to open the intentions for which. they are 
ſent. In canon law, a court belonging to the archbuſhop 
of Canterbury, ſo called from his hearing cauſes, there per- 
--fonally. - 1n-hiſtory, the trůbunals on counts of juſtice eſtab- 
"liſhed by the Spaniards in America. Perſons in 
order to hear a public ſpeaker. 015013 


% 4 


"OY 8 „ I 


r 


AVE'LLANE, adj. (nux avellana, Lat. a filberd) in heraldry 


To AVE'NGE,, v. a. {from à and 


ANR | F 

OR, S. (from awerir, Fr. to come) an officer 

+ he maſter of the horſe, who ſwears in all the officers, We 

** UP All the accounts, and iſſues debentures for the payment 
2 3 


©. 


AV E 


Amir, 8. (from audit, he hears, the third perfon ſingular 


I of audio, Lat. of anditus, hearing) in law, the 
aring and examining the accounts of a 


_ perſon concerned 
in the receipt of money, by perſons publicly appointed for 
that ao | N 


I | Aa 1 3 
To AU'DIT, v. a. (from audio, Lat.) to examine an ac- 


count. 


- AU'DITOR, S. {auditer, Lat.) one who hears ; one who is 


preſent when any thing is delivered in public. One who 
examines and paſſes either public or private accounts. 
A'UDITORY, adi. (auditorius, Lat.) that which conduces 
to hearing. In anatomy, the auditory nerves are a pair of 
nerves ariſing from the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed 
the one to the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy part of which is the 
immediate cauſe of hearing, and the other to the eye, &c. 
How doth wiſdom appear in every part of our frame! It is 
owing to this contrivance, that when animals hear any un- 
couth ſound they erect their ears, open their eyes, to be on the 
watch, are ready with their mouths to call out, and generally 
ſhriek. It is owing to this con ſtruction that the voice cor- 
reſponds with the hearing, and that people, who are other- 
wiſe dull of hearing, can perceive ſounds plainly, when 
communicated by the mouth ; as any one may try by put- 
__ watch in his mouth, or holdiag it betwcen his 
teeth. 


AU'DITOY, S. (auditorium, Lat.) a place where perſons al. 


ſemble to hear any diſcourſe z a collection of perſons fo af. 
ſembled; the ſeat or bench on which a magiſtrate fits to hear 
. Cauſes, The place in antient churches where the hearers 
uſed to ſtand during ſermon, which they durſt not leave 


under pain of excommunication. Called at preſent the 
Navs. - ; . 


A'UDITRESS, S. (from audio, Lat. to hear) a female, or wo- 


man, Who attends the lectures of a public ſpeaker. 


To AVE, v. a. (avells, Lat.) to tear off by force. 


«© Theſe avelled.” Bxows. Not in uſe. 


Croſs avellane, is that which is formed of four fiiberds i 


their huſks, joined together at the great end. 


AVE MARY, 8. (from ave Marion, hail Mary, the firſt 


words of the angels ſalutation to the virgin M a pra 
uſed by the Romiſh church, which 5 ik cho 


words, and implores her interceſſion. Likewiſe the ſmall 


beads in the chaplet or r0/ary, io called from their ſaying 
ave when counting .them, to diſtingutſh them from the 
greater, at Which Uiey ſay the pater nefter, or Lord's 
prayer. 
AVE'NA, S. (Lat.) in botany, oats. Their flower is col- 
lected into a looſe panicle with a bivalvular em ent. 
The petal is bivalve, putting out from the back a ſpiral 
beard, Onthe germen are two oval ze&aria, and two plaia 
ſigma, with lender ſtamina. It is ranged by Linnæus in 
his ſecond ſect. of his third claſs. This is a very profita- 
ble grain, very much liked by horſes, and, on account of 
its opening nature, very wholeſome food, but ſhould not 
be given them after ng till they have ſweat in the 
oe: y meal om tolerable bread in the north: in 
e ſouth it is eſteemed in pc e, and 1n Other places 
make ale with the grain. f e 
AVENAGE, S. (Fr. from avena) in law, a certain quan- 
tity of oats paid to a lord as an acknowl t, or rent. 
| om Fr. vengar, Span. 
vengiare, Ital.) to puniſh in proportion to the enormity of 
, crimes, generally applied to the Deity, and diſtinguiſhed 
from ay that is always edin a bad, but this 
in a nſe. 


AVE'NGEANCE, S. (from "ws or a and wengeance, Fr.) 


puniſhment inflicted on a pe 


on for crimes. Uſed i 
ſenſe. we 


AVE'NGEMENT,, 8. (from. avenge) the act of puniſhing 
for crimes. Sometimes, but improperly, uſed for re- 


- RRC; wel bs 
AVENGER, S. (from avenge and er of quer, Sax. a man) 
one who inflits puniſhment for crimes. Or the ill con- 
ſequences. which attend the commiſſions of crimes. «« Every 
avenger breeds.” Port, 


thoſe who belong to his majeſty's ſtables. Likewiſe an 


„officer wWho provides corn for the ſtables; this term is de- 
_., rived from 


.r Lat. awvena, oats. 
A'VENUE, S. (Fr. from awvenir, Fr. to come to) a aſſage 


8 or opening, by which any place, Or building may ap- 


progehed., In gardening, walks of tree leading wa houte 


for- 


o 
— — . ͤ ne 


4 VG 


| forthely plarited in freight lines the-whole breadth of che 
"> houſe, or 12 or 14 feet — DIENY much againſt this , | 
practice, and propoſes making them ſerpentine, or planting 
trees in dalspl, oh platobns; at ens 300 feet diſtance 


from each other, as a very great improvement. In perſpec- 


tive, it is a paſſage, which is narrower at the end then at 


the longer, or 


| the beginning, in order to make it appea 
| end. In fortifica- 


ſtraight when viewed from the 


tion, the opening, inlet to, or communications, between a | |. 
To AVE R,, b. a. (averer, Fr. from wi###m, Lat. truth). to 
affirm or affert a thing to be true, with ſome-degree of po- | 


fort and . 


ſitiveneſs. | 

AVERAGE, S. (awvragium, Low. Lat.) in law, a due or 
ſervice which a tenant owed his lord, by his beaſt or car- 
riage. In fea commerce, the accidents or misfortunes which 
happen to a ſhip or cargo, divided into ſimple, large gr 
common, and fmall. The ſimple are the extraordinary ex- 

nces for the ſhip or merchandize alone, which are to be 
me by the thing that ſuffered the damage. The larger 
or common ayerage are the damages ſuſtained for the com- 
mon good of the merchandize or veſſels. Such are the 
things given to pirates for the ranſom of the ſhip or cargo, 
or the commodities flung over-board to lighten a ſhip in a 
ſtorm, &c. all which are to be borne proportionably by the 
loaders or freighters : the ſmall averages are thoſe incurred 
by entering into, or coming out of harbour, one third of. 
which muſt be borne by the ſhip, and two thirds by the car- 
An allowance given the maſter for his care of the 
s, above the freight. A medium, or mean proportion 
nxed between two different numbers. 

AVERMENT, (from aver] in law, the eſtabliſnment of a 
thing by evidence ; an offer t6 make good an exception 
— * in abatement of the plaintiff's action, and an ac- 
tual doing it. | 

AVE'RNI, S. (Lat. from « Gr. negative, and ogy, ornis, 
a bid) certain places or grottos, among the ancients, 
whoſe air was contagious, and exhalations poiſonous. 

AVERRUNCA'TION, S. (from awverruncate) the act of 
baus a thing up by the roots; extirpation. Seldom 

le 


uſed. 

To AVERRU'NCATE, v. a. (averrance, Lat.) to pluck a 
thing up by the roots ; to extirpate. We averrancate it.” 
Hvors. Seldom uſed. 

AVERSA'TION, S. (of aver/atus, part. of averſer, Lat.) a 
term alluding to the motion of a perſon who deteſts an 
thing, whach. is that of turning away from it: uſed with 
the particle ſrem, it implies abhorrence, extreme diſlike or 
deteftation : with the particles , or /owards, a natural an- 
tipathy, or averſion. 

AVER E, adj. (averſus, Lat.) hoſtile, or angry with, al- 
lading to the turning away from thoſe who have diſpleaſed 
us. Unwilling, abhorring, uſed propetly with the particle 
from, but improperly, though commonly, with the parti- 


cle to. | | 
AVE/RSELY, adv. (from averſe and by of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a manner which ſhews great unwillingnels. 
Backwards, oppoſed to forwards. '©* Tt is emitted averſely 
« or backwards by both ſexes.” BRG] Vulg: Errors. 
This is an uncommon and an obfdlete fenſe. 1 
AVE RSENESS, S. (from a<vtrſe "arid f, of nat, Sax. 
or NS, Goth. implying an abſtræc̃t quality) difficulty to be 
perfvaged, unwillingnets, backwirtheb. i 5. 


- 
: 


the Greek grammarians,. for the addition of 


4 UN 


AU GMENI', 8. (Fr.) increaſe applied to the dimenſions ot 
a body, or the progreſs of a diſeaſe. In grammar, uſed b 

| letters, 

the increaſe of quantity in verbs, and is eithet ſyllabic 5 
temporal!; ſyllabic when it increaſes the number of ſyllables 
and temporal when it increaſes the time of pronunciation or 
changes a ſhort vowel for a long one. 


AUGMENTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the action of adding or join. 


ing one thing to another, in order to iticreaſe its ſine or ya. 
lue. The ſtate of being increaſed, In heraldry, addi- 
tions made to an eſcutcheon. As the arms of Ulſter, whic 

are worn by all baronets in England. Applied to an act 
made in the year 1714, for increaſing: the value of livings 
not exceeding gol. per annum; now as theſe amount to 
5597, and the number of a tations to 18684, if 5; 
augmentations ſhould be made annually by Q, Ann's bounty 
339 years would elapſe before all the livings propoſed to be 
augmented would exceed gol. per ann. and ſhould the 
bounty be increaſed one half by benefaQtions, 226 years 
would elapſe before the leaſt would be worth 591. per 
annum, 


AU'GRE, 8. See Aucrer. Augre-hole, the cavity or hcle 


bored by an auger. 

AU'GUR, S. (Lat. from awium ge//u, the motions of bird;) 
in ancient hiſtory, one who-pretended to foretell the ſuc- 
ceſs of any undertaking by e flight of birds; or manner 
in which poultry eat their food | 


To AU'GUR, v. x. (from angur) to foretell; to gueſs at; 


AVE/RSION, S. (f. from /av##fe, Lat.) dilike arifing | 


froth the difagreeableſs of an objec, in allufith't644 perion's 
turning away from that which raiſes any diſagreeaBle idea; 
the cauſe of diflilce. Uſed by ſotmer writers with the parti- 


bore hvtes with; corGiti 


AUGHT, fron. (from auhr of , Sa; r It 
ought) any thing: applied to the extent Fa perſoh's know- 
 Jedge, us t as. For anght Fknow.? BOT... 


T6 AU'OMENT, ». a. (augmeittter, Fr.) to entteaſe theva. 
toe or dimenſion of a thing by'the addition of ſometlüng 


elſe. 


| 


to p - Seldom uſed. 
To AU'GURATE, v.a. (auguror, Lat.) to predict by ſigns 
after the manner of an azgur. Wants authority. 
AUGURA'”TION, S. (from augur} the practice of deter- 
mining future events, in the manner of augurs. ä 
AU'GURER, 8. See AvGus, which is more proper. 
3 adj. (from augur] according to the principles 
of an augury. 8 
To AU'GURIZE, v. x. (from to pretend to ſoretell 
future events, by che flight of birds, &c. in the manner of 


gr. | | | 
AU'GUROUS, a. (from avgur ) preſaging; having a know- 


_— of ſomething future, generally including the idea of 

car. 

AU'GURY, S. (auguerivm, Lat.) the art of predicting fu- 
ture events, by the flight or cating of birds; known to the 
Egyptians and other nations even in the time of Moſes. Fi- 
n the rules obſerved by augurs; an omen, or pre- 

iction. 


| AUGU'ST, adj. (ag»/us, Lat.) that which may claim re- 


verence, on account of its dignity or rank, or expect awe. 
from 1ts appearance. . 
AUGU'ST, S. (trom Auguftus) fince the alteration of the 
ſtile, the eighth month of the year, called by the Romans 
 Gextilir, or the fixth month from March; but named Au- 
guft from Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repre:ented by the an- 
cients under the figure of a young man with a fair counte- 
nance, crowned with a and of wheat, a baſket of fruit 
on his arm, a fickle in his hand, and bearing a victim. 
AUGU'STAN,..ag. (from Augufta, Lat. for Aug fburgh, of 
Augſbourgh) the Auguitan conjeflion ; the articles ot faith 
drawn up between Melancthon and Luther, in 1530, and 
12 propane by the latterto the emperor Charles V. at the diet 
held in Augsbourg. - | A 21 
AUGU?'STNESS, &. (from asg and n;/5, of nei, nefſe, or 
ny, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) that 
quality which renders a perſon. an object uf reverence, awe, 
and homage. OK 
A VIARV, S. (from avis, Lat. a bird) a place incloſed for 
ay a collection of birds. Figuratively, the collection 
of birds kept in ſuch à place. 123 
AVI'SO, 8. (Ital.) ia commerce, notice or information given 
by letter; ai . ee . m men e 316 
To AVI'ZE, &.'a:"(&vifer, Fr.) to inform; to adviſe, or 
; counſel. .. Not in uſe} + +, 4 | 
AU'EWARD, au. See Aweward. 7! 
AU*LD, 4%. (aid, Sax.) old: No obſolete among the 
AU LIC, -adj/\Cenlicus, Lati 'of :rula, a court) belonging to 
: the court. In Riſtory, applied to the higheſt court of the 
empire of Germany, originally inſticuted to determine the 
i 8 between the emperbur and his ſuhjects. | 
AU*LNE, S. (Fr.) the French ell, confiſting of fix quarters 


, ＋ | 11023 6 

AUNT, S. (from zante, Fr. the Normans, according to 

-- Skinner, ' pronouncing men ant, for ma tante, a female 

Li. NO is a ſiſler either to a perſon's father or mo- 
| To 


. 
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AUR 
To AVOCATE,' v. 4. (from avocatum, of awvece, Lat.) to 


rſon from any thing he is engaged in; generally im- 

* che Deng called away from — lmportane to 
mething leſs ſo, _. | 
YOCA' ON, S. (from awvocatio, Lat.) the diverting a 


s attention from ſomething he is already engaged in. 
p- which interrupts a perſon in proſecuting a peculiar 


A 


employment. 
To AVID, v. a. (from a and wuide, of vuider, Fr.) to 


forbear ; to ſhun. To quit, or leave. Avoid the houſe.” 
Sar. To eſcape; to free from. Prevent and awoid 
« pu Bac. Uſed neuterly, with the particles 


out of, to eſcape b quneng, or to leave empty. 

« avoided ont of his preſence.” 1 Sam, xvii. 11. 

with y in a law ſenſe, to become void or vacant. 

AVOTDABLE, adj. (from awoid and able of abal, Sax. power, 
or poſſibility) the poſſibility of eſcaping the effects of a 
thing ; that which may be eſcaped, or ſhunned. 

OI DANCE, 8. (from awoid) the act whereby one frees 
himſelf from the effects of any cauſe. The act of empty- 
ing, or carrying off. The awvoidances and drainings of 
« water.” B Ac. 

AVOTDER, S. (from avoid and er, implying an agent, from 
aver, Sax. a man) the. perſon who ſhuns, eſcapes, or car- 
ries away... The veſſel uſed to carry things away in, fo 


called, it ſerves to empty the places wherein they 


ſtood. 

AVOIRDUPOU 8, S. (from avoir, to have, and du foid:s, 
Fr. weight) a kind of weight, ſuppoſed to be borrowed 
from the Romans, a pound of which contains 160z. bear- 
ing the ſame proportion to a Ib. troy, as 17 to 16. All 
coarſer commodities are bought by this weight: and it is 
obſerved, that apothecaries buy by this, though they ſell 
by troy — * 

AVOLA'TION, 
ing away ; flight, or eſcape. Uſed only by ſcientific au- 
tho 


s. 

To AVOU'CH, v. a. (avoder, Fr.) to prove A vouchers, or 
proper authorities; poſitively to maintain the truth of a 
thing ; to juſtify, or vindicate. Vouch is in uſe, at preſent, 
in its ſtead. | 

AVOU'CH, S. (from the verb) proof, witneſs, evidence. 
« The ſenſible and 
Snax. Now obſolete. 

AVOU'CHABLE, adj. (from awvouch and able of abal, Sax. 
implying poſſibility, or power) that which may be proved 
by evidence or vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER, S. (from awouch and er of aver, Sax. a man) 
he that proves the truth of an aſſertion by proper vouchers, 
or evidence. 

To AVO'W, v. a. (from awouer, Fr.) to profeſs openly, 
without any diſſimulation. 

AVO'WABLE, adj. (from avow and able of abal, Sax. 
power or poſſibility) that which may be publicly owned 
without diſſembling, and ſometimes without thame. 

AVOU'/AL, S. (from avow) a public confeſſion, without 
the leaſt diſſimulation. 

AVO'WEDLY, adv. (from avowed and Jy of lice, Sax. im- 


plying manner) in à public, open manner. Profeſſedly; 


ablicly. 

aVOWEE, 8. (avout, Fr.) the perſon to whom the youu 
tation of any benefice, or the right of advowſon be- 
longs. f | 

WO WER, 8. (from avew and er, implying an agent, of 
wer, Sax. a man) one who openly proteiles, aſſerts, or de- 
clares, without diſſimulation. - 

AVO'WRY, S. (from avow) in law, the avowing or con- 
eſling the having taken a diſtreſs for rent, when the perſon 
diſtrained ſuesfor a replevin. 

AURE'LIA, S. (from avrum, gold) in natural hiſtory, the ſe- 
cond change of a caterpillar towards a moth or fly, in which 
it ſeems deprived of motion, receives no nouriſhment, and 
appearing ſometimes with a yellow or gold coloured ſkin, 
is called by this name. Under this ſtate it has all the mem- 
bers or parts which appear in the future butterfly, accord- 
ing to Swammerdam's curious deſcription in his book of 
nature; than which a more minute, or more elegant, has 
not appeared. | 

AURE'LIAN, S. (from  aurelia) a naturaliſt, who applies 
himſelf to ſtudy the various changes of inſects; ſometimes 
applied to one who feeds and deſcribes the various ftates of 
moths and butterflies. Mr. Harris, a portrait-painter, now 


S. (from awoels, Lat. to fly away) the fly- 


try'd avouch—Of mine own eyes.“ 


publiſhing. a hiſtory of moths, with wn beautiful 
8 


painted from nature by himſelf, does no honour to this 


nation by the elegance of his Plates, than the accuracy of | 
is deſcriptions. | | 


| 


AUT 


AURICLE, 8. (auriculas, Lat.) in — the external 

car, or that part which is prominent from the head. Like - 
wiſe two appendages, or caps, to the ventricles of the 
heart, ſo called from their bling thoſe of the ear. 

AURPFCULZ JU'DZA, S. (Lat.) in botany, Jews ears, a 
fungus, growing on elder trees, reſembling an ear, uſed in 
gar puns againſt inflammations of the throat, or ſwelling 
0 tonſi]s. 

AURTCULAR, adj. (from auricula, Lat. the ear) that 
which belongs to the ear. Secret or private, as if whiſpered 
in a "perſon's ear. Auricular confeſſion, in the Romiſh 
church, is the private confeflion a perſon makes of his ſius, 
to a prieſt, in order to receive abſolution. | 


AURTCULARLY, adv, (from auricular and iy of lic, or 


lice, Sax. implying manner) in a private or ſecret manner. 
e 8, adj. (aurifer, Lat.) that which produces 
AU'RIGA'TION, S. (auriga, Lat. a charioteer) the driving 
a vehicle or carria 
AURIPIGME/NTUM, 8. See OzPiment. | 
AURO'RA, S. (Lat.) in geography, that faint dawn which 
appears in the E. when the ſun is within 18 deg. of the 
horizon. In mythology, the eſs who preſides over 
day break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, or of 
the Sun and the Earth, She is deſcribed in all the pom 
of imagination by Homer, covered with a great veil, wi 
roſy fingers and hair, ſprinkling the dew, and expanding 
the cups of flowers. | 
AU*'RUM FUPMINANS, (Lat. thundering gold) in che- 
miſtry, a diſſolution of gold in agua regia, afterwards pre- 
cipitated with oil of Tartar, which, on the leaſt addition of 
heat, goes off like the exploſion of a piſtol. Aurum potabile, 
a diſſolution of gold which makes it drinkable, formerly in 
yy requeſt among the faculty, but at preſent grown into 
iſuſe. 


AUSCULTA'TION, S. (from au/culio, Lat.) the art of 
liſtening, or hearkening. Wants authority. 

AU'SPICE, S. (au/picium, Lat.) the art of divination, con- 
fined to the flights or ſinging of birds. A proſperous 
event, or the favour and protection of a lucky perſon. 

AUSPI'CIAL, adj. (from au/pice) that which relates to 
auſpices. S 

AUSPT'CIOUS, adj. (from au/þice) that which promiſes ſuc- 
ceſs, applied to things ; favourable, fortunate, kind, pro- 

itious, applied to perſons. | | 

AUSPI'CIOUSLY, adv. (from au/þicious and ly of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to promiſe ſucceſs, 
alluding to the antient method of conſulting the auſpices be- 
fore the embarking in any undertaking. 

AUSPI'CIOUSNESS, S. (from au/p:cious and ne/+ of nefſe, 
Sax. or NS, Goth. implying quality in the abſtract) that 
quality which denotes a thing to be favourable or proſ- 

rous. 

AU'STERE, adj. (au/terus, Lat.) applied to morals, rigid, 
and mortified, oppoſed to efteminate, or luxurious. * 
plied to taſtes, rough, ſour, and aſtringent, like that of 
unripe fruits. 

AUSTERE'LY, adv. (from auftere and ly of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a rigid, mortified manner. 

AUSTE'RENESS, S. (from ax/ftere and ne/5, of nee, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) that quality which de- 


notes a perſon to practice the greateſt rigours of a morti- 
fied life. 


AUSTE'RITY, S. (from aufere) a ſtate of rigid ſeverity 
and mortification, ſometimes including the ſecondary idea 
of ſourneſs, or moroſeneſs : ſeverity or harſhneſs of diſ- 
cipline. 

AU'STRAL, adj. auftrales, Lat.) that which is towards the 
South. | | 

To AUSTRALFZE, v. =. (from aufer, Lat. the fouth 
wind) to tend, or point towards the ſouth. . {uftralize 
at another.” Brown. ' Seldom uſed at preſent. 

AU'STRIA, S. (Lat. from Azw/erit, or the Eaſt Country) 
an archduchy in Germany, bounded by Hungary on the E. 
by Bavaria on the W. by Bohemia on the N. and Styria 
on the S. It eee great quantities of corn and paſture, 
the beſt of , and all the neceſſaries of life, excepti 
black cattle, with which it is ſupplied from Hu L % 
is divided into Upper and Lower, its capital is . 
was made a marquiſate by Otho I. and an archduchy by 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, in 1136, being the only one in the 


world. Of this houſe the emperors of Germany are lineall 
deſcended. - . 4 


AUTHE'NTIC, or AUTHE'/NTICAL, adj. (authenticas, 
Lat.) in grammar, a thing of eſtabliſhed authority. That 
| | which 
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which is attended with all the proofs, and atteſted by per- 
ſons who deſerve credit. 


AUTHE/NNTICALLY, adv. (from authentical and ꝓ of lice, 


Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to procure 


credit. 
AUTHE/NTICALNESS, 8. (from authentical and ne/s of 


„Sax. implying an abftra& quality) that quality which 
4 1 to a perſon's credit, ſo as to convince 
him of its inenefs. 


To AUTHENTICATE, &. a. (authentiquer, Fr.) to eſtabliſh | 


thing by the neceſſary of its genuineneſs. 
AUTH] Tr CITY, 8. I rg authentic) the genuineneſs of a 
thing ſupported by proofs and authorities. 


AUTHE'NTICLY, adv. (from authentic and ly of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to evince a thing to 
be genuine. : 

AUTHE'NTICNESS, S. (from authentic and neſs of nes, or 
nefſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtra& quality) ſee 
AUTHENTICITY. | 3% 

AUTHOUR, 8. {auteur, Fr. au&or, Lat.) in its moſt proper 
ſenſe, ohe who creates, or produces any thing. The ori- 

inal inventor or diſcoverer of any new art or principle. 
One who writes upon any ſubject, oppoſed to a tranſlator or 
compiler. In a more general ſenſe any writer. 

AUTHORITATIVE, adj. (from authority) that which has 
an influence over another, including the idea of ſuperiority. 
That which commands or obliges. 

AUTHO'/RATIVELY, adv. (from authoritative and ꝙ of 
lic or lice, Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to 
beſſ proper authority or licence. 

AUTHO'RITATIVENESS, S. (from authoritative and neſs, 
of nes, nefſe, or nyſe, Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an ab- 
ſtrat quality) that quality which ſhews a perſon to be pro- 
perly licenſed, or to have authority for the doing any 
thing. 

AUTHORITY, S. (autorits, Fr. auforitas, Lat.) a power 
which leaves a perſon the liberty of choice, arifing from 
ſuperiority of rank or reaſon; ſuppoſes merit in the perſon 
inveſted with it; is communicated by the laws; is relative 
to right; includes the ſecondary idea of reſpect, and is ap- 
plicd to God, with reſpect to his creatures; and to parents, 
with reſpect to their children: applied to arguments, it de- 
notes their ſtrength. 


AUTHORIZATION, s. (from authorize) the act of com- 


municating authority. v5 : 

To AUTHORT'ZE, v. a. (auteriſer, Fr.) to give a perſon li- 

 _ cence or authority to perform a thing ; to encourage; to 
juſtify ; to give credit. 

AUTO'CRASY, S. (from ate, autos, Gr. one's ſelf, and 

., Kratos, Gr. power) independent p*er. 

AVU'TO DA FEE, 8. (Span. an act of faith) a ſolemn day 
aſſigned by the inquiſition for the puniſhment of hereucs, 
or the acquittal of thoſe who have been unjuſtly accuſed as 
ſach. 

AUTOGRA/PHICAL, adj. (of ade, autos, Gr. and apo, 
e Gr. to write) that which is wrote by a perſon's own 

and. | 

AUTO'/GRAPHY, 8. (ſee AuTocrarPHICal) a perſon's 
' own hand-writing. An original, oppoſed to a copy. 

AUTOMA' TICAL, adj. (from automaton) that which has 

de qualities of an automaton, or is indued with a power to 
move itſelf. In the animal ceconomy, applied by Boer- 
haave to expreſs thoſe motions, which ariſe purely from 

the fiructare of the body, and over which the will has uo 


er. | | 
-AUTO/'MATON, S. (from avr®-, arto;, Gr. himſelf, and 
uau, mac, Gr. to be excited or ready) in mechanics, an 
engine which moves of itſelf, or a machine which has the 
principle of motion in itſelf. The perſon who plays on a 


gute ; the duck which eats, drinks, and digeſts; the image 


which plays on the tambour and pipe, conſtructed by M. 
Vaucanſou, deſerve to be mentioned as curioſities. 
AUTO MAT OUs, adj. (om automaton) that which has the 


wer of motion in itielf. 


AUTO'NOMY, 8. (autonomie, Fr. of aur, autos, Gr. one's | 


ſelf, and ene, nomes Gr. a law) a kind of anarchical go- 


vcrnment, wherein the people appoint their officers in war, 
and governaurs in peace, whoſe authority depends entirely on 


their good-will ; mentioned by Herodotus. 
; a'vTo? 18, 5 ö 
oper, Gr. the fight) the ſecing a thing with one's own eyes. 


Applied by the antients to tue commynications which. the 


ſonl had with the gods in the Eleuſinian myſteries, which 
are learnedly handled by Dr. Warburton, the preſent biſkop 
of Glouceltee, iu his Divine Legation of A, 


N. 0. (trom aur, au, Gr. one's (elf, and . | 


Ar 
AUTO/PTICAL, adj. (from autog/y) that which 3s fe, 1, 


a on's own eyes. . 

AUTO'PTICALLY, adv. (from autoprical and % of j;., 
Sax. implying inanner) in ſuch a manner as a perlen m,, 

be an eye-witneſs. 

AU'TUMN, S. (autumnus, Lat.) in aſtronomy, the thi— 1 

. . ſeaſon of the year, wherein the fruits are gathered in, corn. 
mencing at the equinox, and ending at the winter {olfjc.. 
including the months of Auguſt, September, and Oddober 
Some nations computed their years by autumns, the Savon. 
by winters, and, according to Tacitus, the Germans had 
no idea of this ſeaſon. In alchymy, the time employed ia 
bringing the proceſs for the philoſopher's ſtone to perfec- 
tion. 

AUTU'MNAL, a. (automnal, Fr.) that which belongs to 
autumn; that which is produced in autumn. In aſtronomy 
the autumnal point is that point of the equinoctial line, froln- 
whence the ſun begins to deſcend towards the S. The 44. 
tumnal ſigns are Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 


AVU LSION, S. (avulfo, Lat.) the act of pulling aſunder 


two bodies already united, implying the ſecondary idea of 
ſome exertion of force. 

AUXE'SIS,”-S. (Lat. from avgeo, Lat. to increaſe) in rheto. 

ric, a ſpecies of amplification, wherein the ſenſe is increaſed; 
and is a kind of hyperbole. 

AUXI'LIAR, or AUXILIARY, S. (auxiliare, Fr. from 
auxliaris, Lat.) a perſon who aſſiſts another, whether in 

war, peace, works of ſtrength, or the products of the un- 
derſtanding. Sometimes applied to things. 

AUXLLIAR, or AUXFLIARY, 44%. (auxiliaris, Lat.) that 
which affords help, or aſſiſtance. In grammar, applied id 
ſuch verbs as are prefixed to others, and help to conjugate 
certain tenſes, which are on that account named compound 
ones. In French they make uſe of aveir and ere. In 
Spaniſh /oy ; in Italian 5 and /ono ; and in Engliſh be and 
have; the former of which is borrowed from the Sax. cn. 
and im, Goth. 

AUXILIA'TION, S. (from auxiliatus, Lat.) the act of af. 
fording help. Wants authority. 

To AWAL'T, v. a. (from a and «<vait) to expect a thing 
future; to be reſerved, or deſigned for. Uſed ſubſtantive. 
ly, by former writers, forambuſh, © Lie in cloſe a 
SPENSER. But now obſolete. 

To AWA'KE, v. a. (from awacian, or weccian, Sax. the 
preter awoke ; but at preſent we ſay awated; thus awwacean, 
Sax. makes aweabte) to raiſe from ſleep. Fipuratively, to te- 
duce a thing in a dormant ſtate or latent ſtate into aQion, 
Neuterly, it ſignifies to ceaſe to ſleep. G 

AWA'KE, part. (from the verb) one that has ſhook of ſep. 

To AWAKEN, v. a. (pret. awakened, from awwacean, Sas. 
8 aweacened) See Awake. This ſeems to be the bel 
word. - 

To AWARD, v. a. (from @ and aweard, Sax. towards, 
according to Skinner; but perhaps from @ expletive, and 
word, Sax. vaurd, Goth. or ord, Il. a word, ſigniſying 
ſomething ſpoken or pronounced) to paſs ſentence, or de- 
termine a controverſy, as an arbitrator. Figuratively, to 
= one's opinion. | 

AWARD, S. (from the verb) the judgment or opinion of a 
perſon choſen by contending parties, to determine a di- 

terence between them. | 

AWA'RE, adj. (ſrom gewwahr, or werden, Tent. to perceive, 
or from ad and ara, cautious, from wer, Sax.) per- 
cerving ; cautious ; or upon one's guard. 

To AWARE, v. x. (ſee the adjective) to be cautious; to be 
on one's guard; to take ſuch meaſures as not to be ſurprized 
by an approaching calamity, or enemy. 

AWA'Y, adj. (aweg, Sax. weeh, Belg. weg, Teut. abſent) 
aſter the verb go, or be, it implies abſent, or out of fight. 
At the beginning of a ſentence it has the force of a verb 
in the imperative mood, and ſignifies leave this place. 

Away, old man.” Syax. Sometimes joiued to a verb it 

. implies to looſe, including the idea of laviſhing, ſquzn- 

- . dering, or profulion, To accompany ; „ She caunot wy 
with me. Followed by with, it ſignifies to remote, 
abandon, or quit. Away with your ſheep-hooks.” 
Da vox. 

AWE, S. (from aw, Arm. /, Brit. aoun, Arem. fear, and 
teſpect; from acht of achten, Belg. and Teut. to eſtcem, 

according to Skinner; and from ege or aga, SAX. fear, 
horrour, or dread, according to Johnion; but we prefer the 

former) a reſpe& mixed with terrour, including the idea 0! 
ſuperiour rank, authority, or parts. | 

To AWE, v. a. (from the nonn) to influence a perſon b) 

one's authority, dignity, or age- | | 


1 
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AW'F UL, adj. (from awe and full) that which cauſes reſpect 


joined with fear, on account of its dignity, authority, or 


AWE ULLY, adv. (from awful and / of /r, or lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to conumand reſpect, 
joined with fear; including the ſecondary ideas of authority 
and dignity. , 

A'WFULNESS, S. (from aw/#u/ and neſt of nes, or nefſe, Sax. 
implying quality in the abitrat) that quality whicu atiracts 
reſpect mixed with fear. 

AWHILE, adv. (from à and while, as Johnſon obſerves, 
improperly called an adverb, being nothing eli but the 


word while, and its article a) ſpace, or interval; applied 


to time; ſometime. |, : 

AW/KWARD, adj. (from @wwerd, Sax. ervetſe) applied to 
the mind, perverſe; applied to the behaviour, ciumty ; un- 
handy; clowniſh; oppoſed to genteel or elegant, 

A'WK WARDLY, adv. (from awkward and { of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a clumſy manner. 

A'WKWARDNESS,, S. (from awkward and net of ut, 
Sax. implying quality in the abltrat) that quality whach 
ſhews a perſon not to have been converſant with the ele- 

gancies of polite life; and denotes him to be clownith, 
clumſy, unexperienced, and unkandy. ; 

AWL, S. (alc, ele, Sax. els, Belg. ac, Teut.) a ſharp pointed 
inſtrument uſed by ſhoemakers to make holes, in order to 
expedite their work. 

AW'M,-S. (chm, Teut.) a meaſure. See AAu. 

Aw N, S. (avne, Belg. a needle or chaff.) See ARIST4A. 
AWNING, S. (from aulne, Fr, an ell) the, hanging a ial, 
or tarpaulin over any part of a fhip to keep the {uu off. 

AWOKE, the preter of awake, 


AWO'RK, adv. (trom a, Gr. at, and work) at work, in 


action. 

AWO RRKING, adv. (from awork) in a ſtate of action. 

ANFR'Y, adv. (trom à and wry, diitorted, from æurythan, 
Sax, to twiſt or diftort, gur, Brit. vraino, Goth.) out of 
a ſtraight line; out of à perpendicular direction; on one 
ſide ; not even. Figuratively, erroneouſly. ** Much of the 
« ſoul they talk, but all awry.” Par, Reg. 

AX, or A XE, S. (from ace, Sax. oxe, Dan, ack/e, axe, and 
ax, Belg.) a carpenter's inſtrument to hew wood, its edge 
tapers to the middle of the blade, and it has a long handle 
to be uſed with both hands. 

AXI'LLA, S. (Lat. a diminutive of axis) the cavity or hol- 
low under the arm, called the arm-pit. In botany, the 
ipace between the ſtems of plants and their leaves. f 

AXULLARY, adj. (ſee AxiLLA) that which belongs to the 
cavity under the arm. Axillary artery, in anatomy, a 
branch of the ſubclavien which paſſes under the arm-pit. 
Axillary vein, one of tne jubclavian veins paſſing under the 
arm-pit. 

A'XIOM, 8. (Gr. atwna, axioma, Gr.) a propoſition whoſe 
truth is ſo clear, that it is known as ſoon as propoſed, and 
cannot admit of proof by any thing more clear, plain, or 
evident. A propoſition wherein the agreement or diſagree- 
2 of its ideas are immediately perceived, and ſelt-evi- 

ent. 

AXIS, S. (Lac.) a line, either real or imaginary, drawn 
through the center of a body, about which it turns. Axis 
in peritrechio, is one of the five mechanical powers uſed to 
raiſe weights, and conſiſts of a peritrochium, or wheel, con- 


1 


concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, together with which 
it moves, about its axis. In botany, that Jong, round, 
ſmooth part placed in the center of the ii, about which 
the male organs are diſpoſed. | 

A*XLE, or A'XLE-TREE, 8. (from age, Sax. and #rcow, 
Sax. wood; axilis, Lat.) a piece of wood, &c. winch 
paſſes through the center of a wheel, on which it turns. 

A'Y, adv. (from ja, Sax. or gab, Goth, certainly) uſed io 
aitrm the truth of a thing. Let your ay be az.” Mar. 
vi. Tikewiſe; or a heighteuing the force of a ſentence go- 
ing before it, by that which foliows it, | 

A'YE, adw. (a, and aa, Sax. alway; an aiwa in aiwin, 
and ai, Goth. for ever) generally uſed after for, and im- 
plies time without end; for ever; to all eternity. 

A EL, S. (ajzeil) in law, that which a perſon ſucceeds to 
in right ot his grand father; or a writ' which lies where a 
grandiather was ſeized of a demeſne on the day of bis 
death, but a ſtranger enters the ſame day and diſpoſſeſſes the 
heir, 

AY'RY, S. See Airy. 

A*ZABE-KEABERT, S. (from laben, a ſepulchre, and azab. 
Arab. torment) the puniſhment which the Mahometaus be- 
lieve that the wicked ſuffer from the angels of death, Mon- 
Kir and Nekir, in their graves, conſiſting of the baſtinado. 

AZA'ZEL, S. (Heb. from hez, a goat, and azal, to go) 
the name applied in ſcripture to the ſcape goat. See Le- 
vit. xvi. 

AZIMUTE, S. (Arab.) in aſtronomy, an arch of the ho- 
rizon intercepted between the meridian of a place, and any 
given vertical line, in which the fun or a ſtar is found. 
Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon intercepted 
between the ſun's azimuth circle, and the magnetical meri- 
dian ; or the ſun's apparent diſtance from N. or 8. point 
of the compals. Azimuth cempaſs is an inſtrument uſed at 
ſea, for finding the ſun's magnetical azimuth. See fig. 4. 
plate III. Azimuth circles are verticle circ'es, which cut 
each other at the poles, interſect the horizon at right angles, 
and are repreſented by the quadrant of altitude, when 
ſcrewed on the brazen meridian at the zenith of a place. 

AZU'RE, S. (azur, Fr. azurre, Ital. azal, Span. lazur, 
Arab. from laxuli, blue ſtone) the blue colour of the ſky. 
In heraldry, the name of the blue colour in an eſcutcheon 
of all below the degree of a baron, called ſapphire in that 
of a nobleman, and Jupiter in that of a ſovereign. See 
ULTRAMARINE. 

A'ZURE, adj. (from the ſubſtantive) that which is of a ſky, 
or faint blue. 

A'ZYGOS, S. (Gr. without pair) in anatomy, a.vein which 
empties itſelf into the cava, is fituated on the right ſide of 
the thorax, and is ſo called, becauſe it has none to anſwer 
to, or pair it on the left. 

AZYMUITES, (from azymus) thoſe who communicate with 
unleavened bread or bread without ferment ; as in the Ro- 
miſh church; but the Greeks make uſe of fermented. 

AZY'MUS, S. (from a, Gr. neg. and Gyn zume, ferment or 
leaven) bread which has no ferment or leaven, This 
word has given no ſmall handle for controverſy between 
the E. ul W. churches, the former of which maintain 
that it was always cuſtomary to communicate with unlea- 
ven bread in their church, and ſupport their opinion from 
tradition. 
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The ſecond letter of the Engliſh alphabet, and the 

B firſt conſonant : the firſt letter in the ancient Iriſh, 
and Abyffinian ; the ninth in the Ethiopic, and the 
ſixteenth in the Armenian. It is called a labial, from the 
manner of pronouncing it, which is by preſſing the whole 


x length of the lips together, and forcing them open again 


by a ftrong breath. The ſmall letter ſeems to have been 


borrowed from the Phcenician q inverted; and it is uſed by 
ths Spaniards very commonly for a v. Among the Ro- 


mans it ſtood for 300, with a ſtroke over it, B, for 3000, 
wich an accent below it, B, for 200; and among the 


4 
Greeks and Hebrews for 2 only. It is ufed as an abbre- 
viature for Bachelor, B. A. for Bachelor of Arts, or B. Bi- 
ſhop, as B. Sherlock, Biſhop Sherlock, the preſent exem- 
plary and pious Biſhop of London. 

BA“ A, S. a found borrowed from, and expreſſive of, the 
bleating of a theep. 

To BA'A, v. . (formed from the ſound) to bleat like a 

- ſheep. 

To BA/BBLE, . #. (babelen, Belg. babile, Fr.) to prate 
like a child, without ſenſe; to betray ſecrets; to talk, 
without v to place, or circumſtances. : - 

BA'BBLE, S. {babil, Fr. babel, or lebel, Belg.) ſenſeleſs 

prating. 

BA'BBLEMENT, S. See BaBBLE. 

BA'BBLER, S. (from babble and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who talks without any fund of ſenſe, or without pro- 

r ideas of the words he makes uſe of. 

BA“ BE, S. Galan, Brit. babbaerd, Belg.) a young child of 
either ſex. Sometimes applied to one that can neither 
walk nor ſpeak. 

BA BER, S. (from gate) toys, or ſuch things as are fit to 

pleaſe or divert mfants. 

BA'BISH, ad. (from babe and i/ of i/c, Sax. which, when 
added to a fubitantive, ſignifies likeneſs) that which" reſem- 
bles the choice of a very young child ; that which belongs 
to a very young child. Cbildiſh. 

BABO'ON; S. {(babouin, Fr. babuine, Ital.) in natural hiſ- 
tory, one of the ſpecies of monkeys of the largeſt fize. 
BA BV, S. (ce BSE) a young child, diſtinguiſted from 
babe, becauſe that is applied to children who can both 
walk and ſpeak; but this to thoſe, who can do neither. 
Likewiſe, when uſed with the word jointed, a painted image, 
relembling a human form, which children divert them- 

iclves with. 46 
BA'CCA, S. (Lat.) in botany, a berry, or round fruit, ge- 
neraliy ſoft, and covered with a thin ſkin, containing ſeeds 
in a pulpy ſubſtance. If hard, and covered with a thick 
fin, it 15 then termed , 1. e. an apple. 

BA'CCATED, adj. (baccatus, Lat.) full of berries. Wants 
authority. 

BACCHANA'LLA, S. in aniiquity, a religious feaſt cele- 
brated in honour of Bacchus, and attended with great ire- 
po of conduct, immodeſty, intemperance, and de- 

auckery. | 

BACCHANA'LIAN, S. (from Bacchanalia) one who at- 
tended the feaſt of Bacchus. Figuratively, a riotous, 
drunken perſon. | 

BA'CCHANALS, S. (hacchanalia, Lat.) fee Baccyanas- 
LIA. 


BA'CCHIUS,, (from Bacchus) in anc yetry, a foot con- 
ſiting of three 1yllables, the firſt of whith 3 rt, and 
the tuo laſt long; deriving its name frota beihg uſed 


in the hymn* compoſed in honogr of Bacchus. 
BA'CCHUS-BOLE, S. in botany, a flower, full, broad 
leaved, of a fad light purple and white colour, with the 
tnree outmoſt leaves edged with ciimfon, and a bluiſh 
bottom. 5 | 
BAC. I FEROUS, adj. (Caccifery Lat. from bacea, a berry, 


| 
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and fero, to bear) in gr + ſuch vegetables as bear ber- 
ries ; ſuch as the briony, lilly of the valley, &c. 

BACCIT'VOROUS, adj. (from bacca, Lat. a berry, and 
voro, Lat. to devour) that which feeds on, or. devour; 
berries. 

BACHELOR, S. (baccalaurens, Lat.) applied to a perſon 
who has never been married; oppoſed both to a huſband, 
and widower. One who takes os firſt degrees in any pro. 
feſſion; introduced by pope 22 IX. Knights bache. 
lors are the loweſt degree of knights, as their title in 
French denotes, viz. bas chevaliers. 

BA'CHELOR's BUT TON, S. in botany, a ſpecies of the 
Campion. 

BA'CHELORSHEP, S. (from bachelor and fip,from ſcyp, or 
Jcype, Sax. implying dignity or office) the ſtate of an unmar. 
ried man. The ſtate, dignity, or office of a graduate, or 
bachelor, at an univerſity. | 

BA'CK,_S. (bac, bæc, Sax. back, Ifl.) in aratomy, the hind 
part of the human ſtructure, from the neck to the thighs: 
applied to the hands, that part oppoſite to the palms. Ap. 
plied to the array of an army, the rear. Applied to ſitua- 
tion, the hind part, or that which is not in fight, Applied 
to any edge-tool or inſtrument, the thickeſt part of the 
blade, oppoſed- to the edge. A large ſquare trough or 
ciſtern, uſed by -brewers to hold liquor in; which ſeems 
dertved from &acke, Ifl. a ſhore, or bot, Perſ. Figurative- 
ly, a ſupporter, or one who will ſecond another in an at- 
tempt. Uſed with the words turn and 5g, it implies ab- 
ſence. ** His back was no ſooner turned, &c.” Davits. 
To turn ene's back on an enemy, is to run away from him, 
and implies cowardice, being oppoſed to the phraſe to /ace 
an enemy. To turn one's back on a friend, or petitioner, im- 
plies diſdain, or contempt. 

BA'CK, adv. (on bac, or on becking, Sax.) applied to mo- 
tion, to the place from whence a perſon came. Applied ta 
action, and uſed with the verb go, to retreat, oppoſed to 
progreſſion, or advance. Applied to time, that which is 
paſt. After 4eep, applied to the increaſe of plants, to ſtop 
or hinder the webs Again; a ſecond time, 

To BA'CK, v. a. {from the noun) to mount a horſe; to 
break him for the ſaddle; to make him go backwards 
by pulling the reins. Figuratively, to ſecond, ſupport, or 
aſſiſt. 

To BA“ CKBITE, v. a. (from &nck and bite, a compoſition, 
as Skinner oblerves, equal to any in the Greek language for 
ſignihcancy and elegance) to ſpeak againſt a perſon in his 
ahſence. 

BA'CKBITER, S. (from backbite and er, implying an agent, 
of awer, Sax. a man) one who cenſures the 4.4m: I or vi- 
lifes the actions, of a perſon is his abſence. 

BA'CEBONE, S. (from back and boner) Sce Spine. 

BA'CKCAKRY, S. (from back and carry) in foreſt law, the act 
of carrying on cne's back. 

BACK DOOR, S. (from back and deer) a door or paſſage 
out of a houſe beliad, oppoled to the front, Figuratively, 
a private paſlage. 

BA'CKED, part. (from back) having a back. Forced to go 
backwards. : 

BA/CK-FRIEND, S. (from back and friend) a falſe friend; 
or ſecret enemy. ; 

BACK GA'MMONY, S. (from bach, Brit. a child or little, and 
gammon, Brit. a battle) a game played with dice and men 
on a board, or table, veneered tor that purpoie; which is 
not deſcribed more minutely, becauſe it is not the inten- 
tion of this work to teach gaming, but language. 

BA'CK-HOUSE, S. (from back and bone the building 
which lies telLind a houſe, 

BA'CK-PIF'CE, S. (from back and piece} a piece of armour 
made to cover the back. | 
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B A'CK-ROOM, S. (from back and rom) a room in the back 
part of an houſe, oppoied to one in fiout. 
BA/CKSIDE, S. (from gt and far) the hinder part of any 
thing. Applied, with decency, to the poſteriors of a human 


ture, as not conveying ſo coarſe an idea, as the 
goper term. Figuratively, a yard or ground behind 


ho ſe. * MS, 

To BA'C KSLIDE, v. ». . back and ſlide) in divinity, to 
return to idolatry, after having quitted it. To apoſlatize ; 
to quit the true mode of worſhip. | 

pa'ck 


SLIDER, S. (from back/lide and er, of wer, Sax. a 


man) one who quits-the true religion, in order to embrace 
a falſe one. An apoſtate. | 

BA'CKSTAFF, S. (from back and faßt, fo called from the 
obſervers turning his back toward the ſun in taking an ob- 
ſervation) in navigation, an inſtrument invented by captain 
Davies, and improved by Flamſted, for taking the ſun's alti- 
trade at ſea, which will be better underſtood from hg. I. plate 
2. than if deſcribed. 


BA'CK-STAIRS. S. (it has no ſingular, from back and fairs) 


the private ſtairs of a houſe, generally appropriated to the 
uſe of ſervants. - . f 1 

BA'/CK-STAYS, S. (from back and fart) in ſhip-buzlding, 
the 2 to the main and fore - maſts, wiuch keep 
them from pitching overboard. 


 BA'CK-SWORD, S. (from back and feword) a fword with 


only one ſharp edge, and blunt back, Uled fi uratively, 
2 ee he art of defending one's felt wich a cudgel. 
« He underſtands back/aword.”” 

BA'CKWARD, or BA'CKEWARDS, adv. (from back, 
Sax. and wweard, Sax.) applied to motion, it ſignifes the 


ing from a perſon with the face towards him, the legs be- 


ing moved toward the hind, inſtead of the forepart ot a per. 


ſon. Towards the back, or behind. Upon the back. Uſed 
in oppoſition-to forwards, from a perſon, and towards him. 
« Backwards and forwards.” NewTon. Applied to the 
ſucceſs of an undertaking, joined with the word go ; it im- 
plies, not to proſper or advance; to want ſucceſs. Applied 
to time; that whieh is paſt. NY 
BA'CKWARD, adv. unwilling, in alluſion to making ad- 
vances, anticipating-or meeting a perſon's wiſhes. Reluc- 
tant. Slow, applied to the mind, The backward learner.” 
SOUTH. | 
BA'CKWARD, S. applied to time, ſome period that 1s paſt; 
or a portion of time already paſt. ** In the dark backward, 
« orabyſm of time.” SHaxEes?. Now obſolete. 
BA'CKWARDLY, adv. (from backward, and /y of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) applied to the motion whereby a perſon 
retreats or goes from another with his face towards him, In 
a perverſe, unwilling manner. Reluctantly. 
BA'CKWARDNESS, S. (from fackward and ne/5 of nee, 
Sax. implying quality in the abſtract) that quality which 
proceeds from a diſlike of the meaſures a pexſon is to put in 
practice, the undertaking he is to accompliſh, or the per- 
ſon he is to oblige, including the idea of flowneſs, applied 
io execution. a 
BA! CON, S. (from Bacews, Brit.) the fleſh of a hog ſalted 
and dried, having the briſtles burnt with ſtraw. To fave 
one's bacon is a low phraſe for preſerving one's ſelf from 
hurt or miſchief, borrowed from the care of houſewives 1a the 
country, to preſerve their bacon, their oaly food, from the 
hands of plunderers. 7" 
BA'CON, -(RocER) a learned Engliſh monk, of the Franciſ- 
can order, who flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, was 
born near Ilcheſter in Somerſetſhire, in the year 1214, deſ- 
— honourable ſamily, and, in the very firſt dawn- 
ings of his genius, attractod the favour and patronage of the 
greateſt lovers of learning. He was perfect maſter of 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew, and in all branches of the mathe 


matics he was +a ſecond Archimedes; he underſtood the | 


whole ſcience of optics ; was admirably ſkilled in geogra- 
phy, aftronomy, chronology and chemiſtry; was the inven- 
tor of gunpowder; was far from a novice in phy ſic, logic, 
metaphyfics, ethics, and made all his ſtudies have a reference 
to one great ſyſtem, and all tendin to confirm his know- 
ledge + divinity, ſo that he well deſerved the ticle given 
him, of Doctor Admirabilis, or the Wonderful Doctor, 15 
the glory of our illand, and was the morning ſtar, which 
went before the ſun of knowledge, the great Sir Iſaac 


Newton, 


BA'CON (Fx ances) viſcount of St. Albans, bigh-chancellor 
of England, in the time of king James I. the glory and or- 


nament of his age and nation. Was ſon of Sir icholas Ba- 
con, lord keeper of the great ſeal. 'To give a detail of the 
conſpicuous parts of his life, would carry us too far, to paſs 
z0ver without notice would argue ingratitude, in order, 


BAG 


therefore to ſteer wide of both thoſe rocks, the reader is re- 
ferred to Addifon's character of him; Tatler, No. 267. 

BACU'LE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, or kind of cullis or 
gate, made like a pit - fall with a counterpoiſe, ſupported by 
_ takes, placed before the corps de guarde, advanced near 
| ate. 2 

BACULO'METHY, S. (baculus, Lat. a ſtaff, and pergs:, me- 
trot, Gr. a meaſure) the art of meaſuring acceſſible, or in- 
acceſſible heights, by mears of ſtaves or rods. 

BA'D, adi. (bad, Perſ. guaad, Bclg. irregularly compared, 
wwor/e comparat. worſt ſuperlat.) a relative term, confined to 
natural agents, that Which leſſens or deſtroys the happineſs 
of ourſelves or others; applied to moral agents, that which 
they voluntarily perform, in order to leſſen or deſtroy their 
own happineſs, or that of others. Applied to perſons, one who 
habitually tranſgreſſes the laws of duty preſcribed by the Dei- 
ty; applied to actions, that which is performed contrary to 
any moral law ; applied to things, that which is prejudicial 
to our health, happineſs, &c. | 

BAD, or BA'DE, is the preter tenſe bid, in imitation of bed, 
or bad, the preter of biddan, Sax. or bath, the preter of 
bidean, Goth. 

BA'DGE, S. (from bad, Sax. a token, or bagoug. Arm. a 
mark) a mark or token, worn by a perſon to denote his dig- 
nity, profeſſion, trade, rank, or the ſociety he belongs to. 

To BA'DGE, v. a. (badian, Sax. to give a token) to ſet a 
mark on a perſon; to ſtigmatize: "Their hands and faces 
„were all badgeZ with blood.” SHAKEsP. 

BA'DGER, S. (from bazulus, Lat. a carrier, or badger, Dan. 
a baker, who generally purchaſes corn and meal to 1-11 again) 
in law, one who is licenſed to buy corn in one place, fel} it in 
another, and is exempted from the puniſhment of an 
engroſſer, by 6 Ed. VI. 

BA'DGER, S. (bedour, Fr. or becker, Teut. from its biting 
terribly) in natural hiſtory, a wild four-footed beaſt, ſome - 
what larger than a fox, and reſembling a hog and dog. It 
dwells in burrows, lives on inſects, carrion and fruit, ſtinks 
very much, fattens by ſleeping, and ſhews its age by the num- 
ber of holes in its tail, one being added every year. Its ſkin 
is of the common peltry kind, its fat is reckoned good for 

ins in the loins, and 1ts hair is uſed in making bruſhes for 

limners and gilders. Badger-legged, with legs of an unequal 

2 reſembling thoſe of a badger. Big bellied, 
% badger-legged.” L'ESTRANGE. 

BA'DLY, adv. (from bad and /y, of lice, Sax. implying man- 
ner) not agreeable to a perſon's wiſhes ; in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with a perſon's undertakings. Applied to health, fick- 
ly; applied to the executicn of any piece of deſign, or any 
compoſition of litterature, not ſuitable to the idcas of 
taſte, elegance, or proportion. 

BA'DNESS, S. (from bad and ne/5, of neſc, Sax. implying an 
abſtra& quality) a quality which denotes a perſon habitually 
to tranſgreſs againſt che laws of his nature; applied to thing”, 
it denotes that they are inconſiſtent with the good, eaſe, or 

leaſure of rational or irrational beings. Applied to roads, 
it ſigniſies that they cannot be tiavelled with eaſe, or pleaſure; 
applied to weather, it denotes a want of ſere nity, calmneſs, 
or ſunſhine; applied to health, that it is infirm, ald inter- 
rupted with ſickneſs. 


BA ETA8, S. $4 wo a ſpecies of woollen ſtuffs, not croſſed, 


called baguettes by the French. | 

BA'FFETAS, or BAFFTAS, S. (Ind.) a cloth made entire- 
ly of coarſe white cotton thread in the Eaſt Indies, from 13 
3-4ths, to 14 French ells Jong, and 7-8ths broad; there 
are likewiſe 2 brown ſorts made of raw thread, or that which 
was never bleached: The former are 14 ells long by an half 
ell broad, and the latter of the ſame length but three quar- 
ters wide. 

To BA'FFLE, v. a. (befller, Fr.) to render the care of another 
inſignificant, to fruſtrate the intentions of another. Appli- 
ed to an army, it ſignifies the eluding the deſigns of an ene- 
my; or rendering all their attempts abortive. 

BA'FFLE, S. (from the verb) applied to literary conteſts, or 
diſputes, a dilemma; or the being reduced to ſuch a ſtreight 
as to be able to ſay nothing in one's own defence. 

BA'FFLER, S. (from 4affle and er of wer, Sax. a man) the 
perſon, or thing, which defeats, or renders any deſigu ab- 
ortive, 


BA G, S. (from bagge, Il.) in its primary ſenſe, a receptacle 


made of linen, or lk to contain any thing, in the ſhape of 


« long ſquare when empty, and open only at one of its ends; 
which is called the mouth. Likewiſe a kind of a purſe, or 
ſmaller bag, made of black ſilk, worn by gentlemen over the 
hind locks of their hair, cr by kes, as an ornament, In 
natural hiſtory, the thin Book ooh oy or cyſtis, containing the 
poiſon of vipers, which they lay out of their mouths, when 

1 eating 
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eating their ſood. That which contains the honey in bees, 


Kc. In commerce; 1 c. wt. of almonds 3 from 2 to 4 of 
aniſeed; from 1 1-half to 4 C. of pepper; from 2 to 4 of 


goats bair, and from 2 1-4th to 4 1-4th C. of cotton yarn, 


'To BA'G, v. a. (fe the noun) to put into a bag; to load 


with a bag. Uſed with a double 'g, in all the examples 
which occur. Bagg'd up hot.“ Mort. © Boggd in 
« a blue cloud.” DRY D. Bagg'd with his honey'd 
« venom.” Davy. Uſed neuterly, to ſwell fo, as to re- 
ſemble a full bag. 


' 
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BAGATELLE, S. (Fr.) a ching of no conſequence ; a triſe; 


a toy. 


BA'GGAGE, 8. (Fr. Saglie, Ital.) the utenſils of an army, 


ſo called from their being packed up in bags. Bag and bag- 
gage, a low phraſe, to ſigniſy all a perſon's goods. A wo- 
man of no chatacter, a proſtitute; o called from being 
teft with the baggage of an army in an engagement, or 
carried in the baggage waggon on a march; derived from 
the French bage/te, or bagaicia, Ital. a whore. 

BA'GNIO, S. (pronounced as if the g was omitted, from bag- 
xo, Ital. a bath) a houſe for bathing, cupping, ſweating, 
and ſuimming. But, it is with ſortow we ſpeak it, ſome- 
times ſet apart for fuch e againſt modeſty, as intra- 
duce one of the moſt od ious dileates, which can affect che 
human conſtitution. 

BAGNOLE NESS, or BAGNO/LIANS, S. (from Sagnoli, 
the place of their chief reſort) a ſect in xvimth century, 
who rejected the Old and part of the New Teſtament, held 
the world to be eternal, and afferted that God did not cre- 
ate the foul, when he infuſed it into the body. 

BA'G-PI/PE, 8. (from bag and pipe) in muſic, a wind in- 
ſtrument much uſed in the North; conſiſting of a leathern 
bag, blown up by a portvent, or tube fixed to it, ſtopped 
with a valve; it has three pipes or tubes; the greateſt is 
called a drone, the ſecond is little, paſſing the wind out at 
their bottoms 3 the third has a reed and is played on by 
ſqueezing the bag under the arm, and opening or ſtopping 
the holes, which are eight, by the fingers. It takes in the 
compais of three octaves. | 


BAGUE/TTE, 8. (Fr. a diminative of bagze, Fr. a jewel) 


in architecture, a little round moulding lets than an aſtra- 
gal; when carved and enriched with pearls and foliages, Le 
Clerc ſays, it ſhould be named a chaplet. 


' BAIL, S. {from balller, Fr. to put into the hand, or ſurren- 


der; baglio, Ital.) the act of freeing, or ſetting a perſon at 
liberty who is arreſted or imprifonec for an act civil or -eri- 
minal, under feeurity taken for his appearance; likewiſe 
the perſon who gives ſuch ſecurity. Bail is either common 
or ſpecial. Cemmen bail is in actions of {mall concern, and 
is {o calied becauſe any ſecurities are taken. Special bail 
is in cauſes of greater weight, as 1h debts amounting to 
101. where the ſureties muſt be ſubſidy men, anſwerable to 
the value, 


To BAL; v. a. (fee the noun) to deliver a perſon from ar- 


reſt, or impriſonment, by being ſurety for his appearance 
at a certain day: to admit to bail. 


BA'ILABLE, adj. (from Jai and able of abal, Sax. power or 


poſibility) that which the law permits to be ſet at liberty 
on proper ſureties. | 

BAILIFF, S. (Ca , Fr. according to which we pronounce 
it in the f.ngular, and name them hallies in the plural) in law, 
an officer v ho is empowered to execute writs, arreſt, or take 
a perſon into cuſtady. One who manages a perſon's eſtates 
in the country, and is a kind of under-ſteward. ; 

BATLIWIC, S. (from bail/ie and ic, Sax. a village, or diſ- 
trict) the plce or jurifdiAion of a batt, within his hun- 
dred, or the lords franchiſe. 


BAIV/RAM, S. (/-iram, Arab. a ſeaſt day or holiday) among 


my 
- 


— 


the Turks, a name given to annual feaſts; of which there 
are two called the greater and the leſs. The · little Bairam 
holds three days, during which no buſineſs is carried on, 
and nothirs but fftivity and joy dare to ſhew their face. 
If the day after Ramazan prove Eloudy, the Bairam is put 
off till the neut day, and no longer; as a concluſion to this 
feat, in their moſques, they end with a ſolemn prayer 
againſt heretics, and for the fowing ſo much diſcord be- 
ewecn Chriſtian powers, that they may eafily extend the 
borders of Mohammedaniſm, and enlarge their dominions, 
which with them are ſynonimous 5 

To BAI'F. v. a. (Satan, Sax. baitzer, Teut,) to put meat 
on a hook, &c. in order to catch fiſh or other animals; 
to refreſh ore's ſelf or cattle by eating on à jour- 
ney; to attack with violence; to ſet dogs upon: this 
latter ſenſe ſeems borrowed from the French batrre, to 


beat. „. to birds, it ſigniſies, to flutter, clap the | 
an EF 


prepare for flight. 


- 


Wings, 


; 
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BA TT, S, (baitze, Teut.] a piece of fleſh, or other lure; made 
uſe of to catch fiſh, or enſnare animals. Piguratively, an 
allurement, or enticement; any thing which under + ſpe. 
cious appearance contains miſchief in itſelf, or produce, it 
by its. conſequences, , A refreſhment on a journey, ene; 2) 
applied to-cattle. .-, - | 
BA'IZE, S. (baey, Belg. bay, Teut. baietta, Ital.) a cc. 
open woollen doth, with or without a frize, without a wal. 
and wrought, like flannel, in a loom with two treddles, 

To B'AKE, v. a. (baked the pret: of bakade-pret, of eg G 

Ifl. bacan, Sax. peketi, Ruſſ. pecy, Boh. pickec; Pol. Hochi, 

Per.) to dreſs. or heat any thing in an oven. Figurative), 

to harden with heat. Uſed neuterly, for the making bread 

and making it eatable by means of the heat of an oven, J 

be heated, or dreſſed in an oven. Buked meats, are ſuch ;. 

2 dre ſſed in an oven; oppoſed to thoſe that are cooled by a 
re. 0 U 1. 10 | 

BA*'KE-HOUSE, S. (ſrom vate and fouſe) a place where 
bread is made, rendered eatable by the heat of an over 
and expoſed to ſale; and Where other meat or paſtery is dxoſſad. 

BA KEN, participle preter of bake; >) 

BA'KER, S. (4akare, Il. from baka. peſtar, Luſ. and Boh. ex- 
har, Sclav. pectyar, Dalm.) one who ſubſiſts by makig, 
bread and baking. This trade is both very antient and ut 
ful, and was a brotherhood in England before 1185 in the reien 
of Hen. II. The white bakers were incorporated in 130. þ, 
Edw. II. and the brown in 1524, in Jam, H.'s time. "jc; 
hall is in Harp-lane, Thames-ſtreet, London; their court. 
day the 1ſt Monday of the month; their arms gules, a ba. 
lance between 3 garbs or, and à chief berry wavy of 6 
argent and azure,” the hand of Juſtice glorified, iſſuing out 
of the clouds proper, holding the balance between tuo 
anchors of the ſecond; the motto © Praiſe Gop fer all,” 
The aflize of bread is in the mayor and commonalty of 
London, by grant from Henry LV. 

BALANCE, S. (Fr. Slanx, Lat.) in mechanics, one of the 
fix ſimple powers, uſed for finding the quality or difference 
of weights in heavy bodies. F —— the act of com- 
paring two ideas in the mind: in commerce, the ſum which 
oue tide of an account current wants of being equal to the 
other; or ſuch a ſum, or. quantity, as will make both ſides 
of an account equal, when added to the leaſt, In a political 
ſenſe, that pitch of power which is neceſſary to keep be- 
tween ſtates, in order to prevent either from acquiring uni- 
verſal monarchy, In trade, the equality of importing fo- 
reign commodities, with the exporting of native ones; and 
when one nation exports leſs than it imports, then the ba- 
lance of trade is ſaid to be againſt it, and muſt be paid in 
bullion. In watch or clock-work, that part which regu- 
lates the beats. In aſtronomy, the ſign called Libra. y- 
dreſtatical balance is an mitrument which determines the 
ſpecific gravity of fluids and ſolids, by weighing them in 
water. See plate II. fig. 2. 

To BA'LANCE, v. a. (balancer, Fr.) to weigh in a pair of 
ſcales: to reduce; to bring two bodies to an equipoiſe in 
a pair of ſcales. In mercantile affairs, the making the 
creditor and debtor fide of an account equal by the addi- 
tion of as much as the one is more or leſs than the other. Fi- 
guratively, to atone for former failings by one's future 
conduct. Uſed neuterly, to be in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion, by 
the ſeeming equality of oppoſite motives, applied to the 
mind. Why you ſhould 4a/ance a moment about printing 
Dit.“ ATTERB. This phraſe is borrowed litterally from 
the French. | 

BA*'LANCE-MASTER, S. (from balance and maſter) one, 
who from his knowledge of the centers of gravity and mo- 
tion in bodies, entertains the. vulgar with ſeveral feats of bal- 
laneing bodies in different ſituations, ſo as to attract their 
admiration and applauſe. The ballancing a ſtraw, or keep- 
ing it in a perpendicular ſituation, though toſſed from the 
chin to the ſhoulder, from the ſhoulder to C hand; from one 
hand to the other, and kicked ſrom the toe to the chin 
again; have of late diverted. the populaee in the metropolis 
when performed by a female, named Iſabella Wilkinſon. 

- BA'LANCER, S. (from balance. and er of aver, Sax. a man) 
the perſon who weighs any thing, or makes the weights in 
oppoſite ſcaleseven. 11, 14 | 

BA'LANI, S. (plural, Lat. an acorn) in natural hiſtory, mul. 
tivalve ſhells, growing to others, which, derive their name 
from their reſembling an acorn. 

1 8. (Lat. an acorn} in anatomy, the glands of 
the penis. 1 | 

BA'LASS, Rusr, S. (Lala, Fr. an Indian word originally) 

a ruby of a crimſon colour, with a caſt of purple. 

BALA'STRI, S. (Arab.) in commerce, the fineſt gold 

, cloths. manufactured at Venice. : BAL 
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| / „S. (balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital. balck, Teut. a beam) 
551 See projecture beyond a wall or pans gene- 
rally vefore 2 window, ſupported by pillars or conſoles, and 
ſurrounded by banniſters, or balluſtrades. | 
BALAU'STINES, S: (balauftes, Fr.) in botany, the dou- 
ple flowers of the wild pomegranate tree : the beſt are freſh 
and broad; of a fine velvety red, without pod or duſt. They 
are given with ſucceſs in diarrhzas, dyſenteries, and in all 
caſes wherein aſtringents are proper. . 


BALAZE'ES, S. (Ind.) white cotton cloths manufactured in 


-balf Fr. ells long, and 2 3-qrs. wide. 

BALD. 4 bal, Brit.) Gat which hath loſt its hai Fi- 
guratively, applied to trees ſtripped of their leaves: ap- 
lied to ſtyle in writing, uradorned, void of elegance. ; 

B IIb, (of bald, Teut.) made uſe of by our Gothic 

anceſtors and the northern nations, in the compoſition of 


names, to "ſignify daring, or bold. As Baldwin, a bold 


conquerour 3 ZEthelbald, nobly daring ; Mabald, happily 


 LDACHIN, S. {taliachim, Lat.) in architecture, a ca- 
nopy ſupported with columns, and ſerving as a crown or 
covering to an altar. . 

BA'LDERDASH, S. (from galder compar. of bald, Sax. 
bold, and | daſs, to mingle) any thing jumbled together, 
without taſte, judgment, or diſcretion. : 

To BA'LDERDASH, v. a. (ce the noun) to counterfeit a 
liquor, by mixing different ſorts: to adulterate. A low 

word, and uſed by none but the vulgar. 27 

BA'LDLY, adv. (from bald and iy of lice, Sax. implying man- 


ner) without hairs, applied to animals; without leaves, ap- 


plied to trees; without ornaments, or elegance, applied to 
writings, or buildings. _ | 
BALD'MONY, S. Sec GenTr1an. : ; 
BAL'DNESS, S. (from bald and ne of n, Sax. implying 
an abſtra& quality) applied to animals, the. want or loſs of 
hair; applied to trees, loſs of leaves; and applied to wri- 
tings, paintings, and buildings, want of ornament or ele- 


gance. 

BA'LDRICH, 8. (ſrom bale, Sax. a bracelet, and ric, Sax. 
an office, that which reſembles a bracelet ; or from belt, Sax. 
a belt, and ric, Sax.) a belt worn hanging from the ſhouls- 
der, acroſs the breaſt, on which the word was formerly 
hung, not unlike that worn by our ſoldiery at preſent, to 
which they faſten their pouches. ppt the zodiac 
circle, which cuts the globe obliquely, as the belt formerly - 
was ſuſpended. ; 

BA'LE, S. (balle, Fr. bale, Teut. and Belg.) a quantity of 

or commodities, packed in cloth, corded round 
very tight, and garniſhed with ftraw or hay to keep them 
from damage, or the injuries of weather. Baſe-goods are 
ſuch as are exported in bales. 

BA'LE, S. (from balagan, Goth.) to afflict, or torment, Sa- 
lueins, Goth. bale, Fran. bealewe, Sax. beiua, Ruſſ. 
bool, Sclav. Croat. Dalm. bolizfe, Pol. anguiſh, grief, 
or ſorrow) ſomething which deprives a perſon of hap- 
pineſs, or health. Miſery, anguiſh, calamity. 

To BA'LE, v. . (embeller, Fr. emballure, Ital.) to pack 
goods up in a bale. Uſed actively by ſailors, for laving 
water out of a veſſel, inſtead of pumping. | | 

PA'LEFUL,' a4}. (from bale and full, of Full, Sax.) full of 
anguiſh, pain, miſery, miſchiet, and grief. Very fatal, 
or deſtruQtive to the health. *. 

BA'LEFULLY, adv. (from baleful and % of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch manner as ſhows or pro- 
duces a great deal of ſorrow, anguiſh, calamity, and fick- 
nels. | | 

BA'LK, S. (balk, Belg. and Teut. palco, Ital. a beam) a 
large piece of timber; a beam; a rafter or pole, over any 
out-houſe or barn ; in building, uſed by bricklayers for the 
large poles with which they make their ſcaffolds, 

BA'LK, S. (from vallieare, to paſs over) in huſbandry, 
a ridge of land left unploughed between two furrows, or 
at the end of a field. Figuratively, the diſappointment of 
a perſon's curioſity, or expectations, after having excited 


em. | 

To BA'LK, v.a. (from-the-noun) to — a perſon's ex- 
pectations, after exciting them; to render a perſon's endea- 
vours ineffectual. To fruſtrate; to miſs; to omit, when 
the contrary is expected. To pile oh a heap. © Three 
* and twenty knights—ba/#d in their own blood.” SAX. 

Alluding to the baits, of which ſcaffolds are made. This 
is out of uſe.” : 

BA'LKERS, S. in fiſhery, perſons who ſtand on a cliff to 

inform the fiſhermen which way the ſhoal of herrings 
Loes, ' T% I 

54 I. L, 8. (bal, Belg. Teut. bale, Fr. alla, Ital. pal, Brit. 
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the ancients calling any thing round after this mannet 
hence, bel, belin, its diminutive, was the Celtic for the Sun. 
Pete ſignißes the head among the modern Perſians; 8/07 
ſigniſes the head among the Scotch; me2ogy pol os, the head, 
and www, folro, to turn, among the Greeks ; and ol; Lat, 
from hol, Heut. ſignifies the fun) any thing of à round 
form. Ball and facket, in mechanics, conſiſts of a ball of 

. iphere of braſs, fixed in a concave ſemi-globe, with an 
endleſs ſcrew, that it may be moveable horizontally, ver- 
ally, and obliquely, and is generally added to ſurveying 
anſtruments, to fix them in any poſition, 4 

BA'LL, S. (ball, Fr. from baler, to dance) an entertainment 
wherein people are aſſembled together to dance. The 
public dances, wherein maſters diſplay the abilities of their 
icholars in this qualification, go by this name. 

BALLAD, S. (Salade, Fr. ballata, Ital.) words ſet to mu- 
fic and performed by a finger. This was the primary 
ſignification of the word, as may be collected from the an- 
cient verſion of Solomen's ſong ; wherein it is fliled the 
Pallad of Ballads, which, according to the Hebrew idiom, 
implies the Beſt Ballad. At preſent the word is appropri- 
ated and confined to trifling pieces, ſet to muſic, and ſung 
about the ſtreets. 


To BA'LLAD, v. u. to make a perſon the ſubject of a bal- 

2 ow mw obſolete. 

'LLAD-SINGER, S. (from ballad and freer ) one 
fings ballads in the public ſtreets; — 1 
idea of ſomething very mean. R 

BA'LLAST', S. (behlaftan, Sax. ballaſt, Belg. and Teut.) a 
quantity of ſtones, ſand, or gravel, laid in a ſhipꝰ's hold, to 
link it to a proper depth, i. e. to make it draw more water, 
to ſail upright, and to prevent its overſetting. Lead or corn 
ſometimes ſerve for this purpoſe. Flat veſſels require moſt 
ballaſt; and a ſhip is faid to be in ballaſt; when it has no 
other lading. Figuratively, that which is uſed to keep any 
thing ſteady. ; 

To BALLAST, v. a. (from the noun) to lade a ſhip with 
ſtones, ſand, &c. to keep her ſteady, and to prevent her 
overſetting when under fail. Figuratively, the adalition of 
ſomething to keep a thing ſteady. 

BA'LLET'TE, 8. (Fr. a — 1096. of bal) a ſtage dance 
which is mixed with dramatic characters, and alludes "x 
ſome actions in real life, or fabulous hiſtory. 

BA'LLIAGE, S. a ſmall duty -paid to the city of London 


by aliens and denizens, for certain commodities exported 
by them. 


_ BA'LLIARDS, 8. (from ball and yard) this is the moſt 


proper ſpelling, though ſeldom uſed. See Bitttards. 

BA'LLISTER, S., Sce BaLusTRE. 

BALLO'N, cr BALLO'/ON, S. (Ballon, Fr.) in chemiſtry, 
a large, ſhort necked, round veſſel, or matraſs, to receive 
the ſpirits which come over, or are drawn off, ' by fire. In 
architecture, a ball or globe on the top of a pillar, &c. b 
way of a crowning. In fire-works, a ball of . 


filled wich combuſtibles, which mounts to a ccnſiderable 


height, and buſts into ſtars. 

BA'LLOT, S. (Sallote, Fr. a diminutive, ſignifying a little 
ball) a little ball made uſe of at elections, &c. in giving 
Fotes. Ihe ſum of votes ſo collected. At preſent applied 
to the votes which are given at elections, by each perſon's 
holding up his hand: ſometimes by a ticket dropped into 
ſome receptacle. y 

To BA'LLOT, v. 3. (balleter, Fr.) in its primary ſignifica- 
tion, to chcooſe, by dropping a ſmall ball into a box. To 
chooſe or elect, by dropping in a ticket. At preſent, to 
ele& by holding up the hand. 

BALLOTA'TION, S. (from ballet) the act of voting or 
electing by ballot. 

BALLOTING, S. (from Zallot) a method of voting for, or 
electing a perſon into an office, by means of little balls of 
different colows, put privately into a box. At preſent we 
make uſe of tickets, with the candidates or the elector's 
name wrote in it; or elſe hold up hands. 


B'ALM, S. (Cann Fr.) any valuable, or fragrant, ointment ; 


hguratively, any thing that blunts, ſooths, or leſſens pain. 

In botany, a ſpecies of mint, called zeli/a. In pharmacy, 
an oily refinous ſubſtance. See BaLsau. 

To BA'LM. v. &. * the noun) to anoint ; figuratively, 
to eaſe, leſſen, or ſooth 1 

BA'LMY, adj. (from balm) that which has the qualities of 
balm, That which ſooths, leſſens, or mitigates pain. 
« Tired Nature's ſoft reſtorer, fleep.” Youxc's 
Midn. "Thcughts. Fragrant, ſweet-ſcented. . « 0 balmy 
« breath!” OTHELLO. 

BA'LNEARY, S. (from balnearium Lat.) a bathing room. 
Seldom uſed. | 
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BALNEA/TION, 8. (from balnewm, Lat. a bath) che act of 
bathing. *©* As is obſervable in baineations.” Brown. 
Seldom uſed by later writers. 

BA'LNEATORY, adj. (balntatorins, Lat.) that which 
longs to a bath. ; 

BA'LATADE, S. (of Saller, Fr. to leap) in horſemanſhip, 
a leap in which a h 5 

Without ſtriking or yerking them out, which he does when 

N - mn es 1 . 
A'LSAM, S. (bal/um, Lat.) in pharmacy 

: rant, cabfiance, ouſing from inciſions in certain plants; to 
which the antients always appropriated the idea of ſomethin 
very ſerviceable to the animal frame; and ſometimes uſ 

e 

. as Bal/am or balm of Gilead, iſſues from an iacifion made 


in a tree, called balfamum, in Juda; its juice is at firſt quid, 


and thickens afterwards, The ba/m or bal/am of Mecta is a dry 
white gum, which diſtils from a tree that grows between 
Medina and Mecca, reſembling the turpentine tree: it is 
made uſe of both as a coſmetic or beautißer, by the ladies, 
and as a medicine by the gentlemen of the faculty; taken 
inwardly, it is good for pains in the ſtomach and reins, 
weakneſs in the lungs, want of appetite, and the cholic: 
Uſed externally, it is reckoned an intallible cure for wounds, 
which it heals in 24 hours. Bal/am of Peru, capaij, or 

vi, comes from Peru, Guiana, and the Levant ; the 
lait of which is the beſt, and is much uſed in gonorrheas, 
obſtructions in the ureters, gravel, &c. but too Not for 

ſome conſtitutions. Bal/am of Toln, drops by inciſion 
from trees which in Spain; is a liquid reſin, which, 
as It = old, 12 Flanders glue, both in conſiſtency 
and colour. 

BALSA'MIC, or BALSA'MICAL, adj. in pharmacy, that 
which has the virtues of balſam; being like it with reſpect 
to its conſiſtence, its mild reſtorative, and healing qualities. 

BA LUST ER, S. (from baluffre, Fr.) in architecture, a 

ſmall column, or pilaſter from 1 3-fourths of an inch, to 
4 inches ſquare, or diameter, ſometimes adorned with 
mouldings, of no certain form, and placed with rails on 
ſtairs, and in the fronts of galleries in churches. | 

BALUSTRA'DE, S. (from balufer) in architecture, an aſ- 
ſemblage of one, or more rows of baluſters high enough 
to reſt the elbow on, fixed on a terra, bridge, or building 
hong. of ſecurity, or for ſ ing one part from another. 

t on Weſtminſter-bridge has a noble effect; that which 
is now making on London-bridge, among other repara- 
tions, has not leſs elegance ; but how naked muſt a bridge 
appear, which has only iron rails inſtead of balluſters ? 

BA'M, or BEAM, from the Sax. when uſed as part of the 
name of a place, implies that it was formerly woody ; as 
Bampton, or Beamdune, Sax. | 

BAMBO'O, 8. (bambou, Ind.) in natural hiſtory, a lar 

. kind of reed or cane, growing in the maritime parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. Each ſt:;cot is at che bottom as big as a man's 
thigh, decreaſing gradually to the top, where it bears a 

om or flower. Its leaves are half a foot long, and their 
breadth towards the middle, is an inch, or ſomething more. 
The Indians build their houſes, and make all their kitchen 
utenſils with them, in- whick they diſcover great addreſs 

and dexterity. N 

To BAMBO OZ LE, v. 4. (from bam, Sax. on both ſides, 
and baſten, to get drunk; that is, one who will get drunk 
with both fides, or with oppoſite parties. Johnſon aſſerts 
it to be a, meer cant word) to trick, or impoſe on a per- 
ſon under the a e of a friend. To confound, under 
pretence of aſſiſting. A word of low and ludicrous uſe ; 
and never found in polite writers. 

BAMBO/OZLER, S. (from bambeoxle, and er, impl ing an 
agent, from wer, Sax. a man) one who under — Joan 
pretences, tricks or enſnares another. A cheat; a ſharper. 

BA'N, S. (bann, UL a loſs, or excommunication. Abannar, 
Sax. Goth. and Teut. to proclaim, or publiſh by word of 
mouth, from ban, Sax. a mouth) in its primary ſignifica- 


tion, any thing publicly proclaimed, commanded, or for- 
. In government, a proclamation of -the in- 

tention of two ies to enter into matrimony, which is 

done thrice in the church they each belong to, before the 


marriage ceremony can be performed. A'curſe or excom- 

munication. The ban 

oclamation, whereby 

hts as a member or - | 

AN, v. a. (bannex Belg." to curſe, ſee the noan) to 

curſe, or devote to deſtraction; to execrate. ** Ban our 
cs, both mine and thine.” SuaAk. 


enemies, 
BANA'NA TREE, 8. In botany, a ſpecies of the Mu/a or 
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„an oily, reſinous, 


refs an efficacious medicine, without any other addi- 
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2 tree, which s fifteen feet high, Produc 

caves eight feet in length, and buackes of fiuit upward, 
of 4olb. weight. 

BAND, S. (band, Iſl. bandi of bindan, Goth. Sand i 
binden, Sax, to bind, band, Perf. of band-cerdan, Perf. 10 
bind 3 gende, Belg. and Sanda Ital. a troop, or company) 
that which tyes, or keeps a perſon to a certain place, wit. 
out liberty of going further; that by which a perſon or 
animal is kept from exerting their natural ſtrength ; the 
ſame as a bond. Figuratively, that which has the power 
of knitting a cloſe ns, or connexion between perſon , 
4 company of perſons ſo united. That which is bound 
round a perſon or thing; applied to dreſs ; particularly a 
linen neckcloth, conſiſting of two ſquare leaves hang: 
down from the chin to the breaſt, worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and pariſh clerks. In architecture, any flat, low 
member, or moulding, otherwiſe termed a 8 from faſcia, 
Lat. In ſurgery, a fillet, or piece of cloth, to ſurround or 
{ſwath certain parts that 1 aſſiſtance; called likewiſe 2 
roller. Bands, applied to a ſaddle, are two pieces of iron 
nailed upon the bows to keep them in their proper ſitua. 
tion. 

To BA'ND, v. a. (ſee the noun) to unite together by ſome 
common tye. 'To cover, or bind with ſome nairow cloth, 

fillet, or band. 

BA'NDAGE, S. (Fr.) in ſurgery, the act of applying band; 
or rollers , properly, a piece of linen cloth or fillet, ſuitable 
to the part it is to be applied to, and ſhould be made of 
linen that is worn for fear of fretting the part, or makin 
it uneaſy. Bandages are either ſimple or compound; ſimple, 
when made of one entire piece, and compound when cog- 
ſiſting of more. Bandages, are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to the manner of applying them. 1, The circu- 
lar or annular bandage, is when the upper rounds come ex- 
actly over the undermoſt. adly, The obtuſe, or cia, when 

the rounds aſcend or deſcend from each other like a ſcrew. 
3dly, The repent, from crepo, Lat. to creep, when the 
rounds: ſeparate at a ſmall diſtance from each other. 4thiy, 
The reflex, from reflecto, Lat. to turn back, when the ban- 
dage muſt be inverted and turned back again, as in the 
legs, and other parts of different thickneſs. 

BA'NDALEER, (from, band of bindan, Goth. to bind) a 
large leathern belt thrown over the right ſhoulder, and 
hanging down under the left arm; uſed formerly by the 
foot to carry their muſkets, and at preſent by the French 
horſe to their carabines. D 

BA'NDBOX, S. (from band and bex) a light box made of 
paſteboard, deſigned for keeping bands, ribbands, head 
dreſies, and other light and ſmall pieces of dreſs in. 

BANDELET, S. (bandeleite, Fr. a diminitive of bars) in 
architecture, any little band or flat moulding, like that 
which crowns the doric architrave. x 

BAN'DEROLL; S. (Fr. bandarvella, Ital.) a little flag 
form of a guidon, extended more in length than breadth, 

- and — hung out at the top of velicls. 

BANDIT, S. (bandit, Ital.) an outlawed robber. No 
* {ſavage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer.” MiLrT. 

BAND" To, S. (Ital. the plural Sant] a ſet of cut- 
lawed thieves on the continent, who generally herd together 
in woods, and live on the plunder of paſſengers. This 
word is more proper than the former, | 

BA'NDOG, S. (from Sana, Sax. a murderer, and deg) a 
large, furious ſpecies of dog. 

BA'NDOLEERS, S. 7 wir. Fr.) ſmall wooden caſes, 
covered with leather, containing a charge for a muſket. 
BA'NDROL, S. (ſee BaxvperorL) a like filk flag, which 

hangs on a trumpet. | by 

BA'NDY, S. (Lander, Fr. to bend, as Sander un arc, Fr. to 
bend a bow} a. crooked piece of wood towards the bottom, 
broad, flat on one ſide, rounded on the other and at the 

handle, uſed in the game of cricket, now called a bt, 
from battre, Fr. to beat. * : 

To BA'NDY, v. 4. (from the noun, alluding to the ſtriking 
a ball backwards or forwards) to beat or. toſs to and fro- 
To give and take; to exc . Uſed wita the particle 
with, to contend; alluding to the endeavour of two per- 
ſons to beat a ball the contrary way. | 

BA'NDY, adj. (ce the noun) crooked. Thus band-l# 
is a crooked leg; and bandy-legged is applied to a perion 
who has crooked legs. | | 

BA'NE, S. (bane, 15 murder, or deſtruction, bana, Sax. 3 

. - murderer, panancl, Arm, to kill) that which deſtroys life. 

VS uratively, poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 

'To 
ſon. A rat—to have ban'd.” Syar. 


g, in 


A'NE, v. a. (from the noun) to deſtroy, kill, or poi: 
BA'NEFULL, 


DAN 


Nx | (from Lane and ful, of the Sax. full of 
BA lo ET vibe ities, deſtructive 2 liſe: 


fullain, to fill) 
iſonous. | 
/NEFULNESS, S. (from baneful and ny/s, of ner, or nefſe, 
Sax. or NS, Goth. implying an abſtract quality) a quality 
which _ a 1 life. 
/NE-WORT, 8. ( | 
_ Sax. an herb, or root) in botany, a poiſonous plant; 
ies of the nightſhade. | 2 
To FANG, v. a. (4 eleen, Belg. and Teut. to beat with 
© a tick, from bengel, Teut. and Belg. a ſtick, .or club) to 
cudgel ; a low familiar word. Figuratively, to uſe a perſon 
hly, applied cither to words or actions. 
B N, 8. (from the verb) a blow with a ſtick, or cudgel. 
BA'NGMER ; rce, 
manufactured at Amiens, in Picardy. 


BA NGO R, 8. (called formerly Banchor, from Pen, Brit. | 


beautiful, or chief, and chor, a choir, alluding to its cele- 
brated cathedral) a town in Caernarvonſhire, in N. Wales, 
formerly called Bangor Fawr, Brit. i. e. Bangor the Great. 
It is governed by biſhop's ſteward, who holds court- 
leets, &c. for him. Its market is on Wedneſday, and its 
diſtance from London 180 computed, and 236 meaſured 


iles. | f 
BA/NIANS, 8. a religious ſect in the mogul's country, in 
the Eaſt Indies, who believe the doctrine of tranſmigration; 


will not eat fleſh, nor kill any noxious creature. They be- 
lieve that God created all things, and at the ſame time 
worſhip the devil; becauſe he is capable of doing them a 


miſchief, They marry their children at 7 years of age; 


and are ſo fearful of having any communication with fo- 
reigners, that they break. their cups if any ſtranger has 
drank out of them, or touched them. If they 
one another, they waſh and purify themſelves before they 
will eat, drink, or enter into their own houſes. They are 
diſperſed over all Aſia, and carry on moſt of the trade of 
thoſe parts. They are extremely ſkilful and cunning 1n 
commerce; thoſe of Bender Abaſſi are very rich, follow 
brokerage, are bankers, and can furniſh bills on moſt places 
of the Eaſt Indies. 

To BA'NISH, v. a. (from banir, Fr. from ban, Tent. and 
III. excommunication or curſe ; proſcription) to make a 
perſon quit his own country. Figuratively, to drive from 
the mind; to 1. Uſed with the particle From. 
BANISHER, S. (from þbaniſs and er implying an agent, from 


aver, Sax. a man) one who expelz from, or ca another 


to quit his native country. 
BANISHMENT, S. (from baniſh) the ſtate of a perſon ba 
niſhed. In law, a kind of civil death, whereby a perſon 
is cut off from all benefits ariſing from the ſociety, or 
country in which ke was born, obliged to quit it, and live 
in a foreign country. This puniſhment 1s generally in- 
flicted for crimes againſt the ſtate, as in caſes of high trea- 
ſon. Oſtentimes the puniſhment of capital crimes is re- 


mitted, and converted into a baniſhment for life; but it is 


then termed tr rtation. | Y 
BA'NK, S. 5 bank, If. panka, Perl.) a rifin 


ground on each fide of a river waſhed: b its waters, which | 
it hinders from overflowing. Earth caſt up on one ſide of 


2 a trench between two armies. 
BA'NK, S. (banc, Fr. banc, Ital. banco, Span.) a bench, 
where rowers fit in veſſels. In commerce, a common re- 
poſitory, wherein 3 agree to keep their caſh, to be 
always ready at their call or direction. Thoſe inſtituted 
on the public account, and managed by officers named b 
the government, are called public or national banks; thoſe 
managed by private perſons on their own account, are 
termed private banks. Likewiſe the place where the pub- 
lic bank is kept. | ; ' 
To BA'NK, v, a. (from the noun) to incloſe with banks. 
In commerce, to raiſe a ſum of money ; or to place money 
in a bank. | | 3 
BA'NK-BILL, S. (from bank and 4i/!) a promiſſory note given 
by che bank for money placed there, which is payable 
on preſenting it. 
1 NK 
private perſon entruſted with the caſh of others, payable 
- On demand. The great ſervice of this body of people to 


trade may eaſily be underſtood, if we confider in the firſt | 


place, that they are a check on the bank, to prevent high 
intereſt and exorbitant premiums ; in the ſecond place, that 
they have contributed more than once to ſu public 


credit, and even that of the bank, when nothing elſe could | 
have done it; that during the recoining in the time of K. 
Will, III. they. made their payments, and maintained their 
credit even beyond the bank; and that the trader is at leſs | 


* 


m Gane, Iſl. murder, and wort of 


„S. in commerce, a kind of wrought camlet, 


touch 


BA'NQUET, S. (Fr. banchetto, Ital. vanquetto, 


BA*NQUETFR, S. (from 


ER, S. (from bank and er, of cer, Sax. a man) a 


BA'NTER, S. (from the noun) the turnin 


B A N 
trouble, and can more expeditiouſly draw his caſh out of 
their hands, than our of the bank ; and that they are more 
ready and leſs ſcrupulous to diſcount than the bank is. 
BA'NKER'S NOTE, S. (from banker and note) a promiſory 
note given by a banker, generally to ſuch as keep no ac- 
count open with him, for money put into his hands, payable 
at any period. of time reque y the perſon who pays the 
money. k 
BA'NKRUPTCY, S. (from bankrupt) the. ſtate of. a 
. perſon declared a bankrupt; wherein his goods are fold, 
and a dividend made to his creditors in proportion to the 
amount of their reſpective debts. Vs 
BA'NKRUPT, S. (banguerort, Fr.) in law, one who living by 
buying and ſelling, has got the goods of others in his hands, 
and concealeth himſelf from his creditors ; or being arreſted 
for debt, ſhall lie in priſon fix months and more. After a 
ſtatute of bankruptcy is taken out, a bankrupt, not ſurren- 
dering within 40 days, and not diſcovering his eſtates 15 
adjudged guilty of felony. It is neceſſary a perſon ſhould 


owe 1001, more to a ſingle creditor to entitle him to 
this ſtatute. * 


To BA'NKRUPT, v. a. (from the noun) to take out a ſta- 


tute of bankruptcy againſt a perſon ; to laviſh the effects of 


another ſo that a man can ſatisfy his creditors no otherwiſe, 
than as a bankrupt. 


BA'NNER, S. (banner, Brit. banneer, Fr. bandiare, Ital.) 
a flag, or enſign uſed in an army. | 
BA'NNERET, S. (a diminutive of banner, banner heiros, Teut.) 
in heraldry, an order created by having the end of their 
pennon or enſign cut off by the king. They were ſecond 
to none but knights of the garter, were reputed the next 
degree below the nobility ; and were allowed to bear arms 
with ſupporters. The laſt perſon of the order was fir John 


Smith, created after Edghill fight, for reſcuing the ſtandard 
of Charles I. 


BA'NNEROL, S. See BAN DENOL. 


BA'NNIMUS, (low Lat. from &arnio, to baniſh) the form 
of baniſhing or expelling. a ſcholar from Oxford, which lis 
2 one by affixing the ſentence in ſome public 
place. 

BA'NNIAN, 8. (from banian) a man's undreſs or outward 
garment, worn inſtead of a coat, made double breaſted, 
with the extremities of the forebodies to lap over each other; 

it is longer than a coat, and without pocket-holes to the 

' ſkirts or plates at the ſides, and reſembles the dreſs of the 
Banians in the Eaſt Indies. 
BA'NNACK, S. a cake made with oatmeal and peaſe 


mixed with water; common in the north countries. 


Span.) a 
feaſt or grand entertainment. 


To BA'NQUET, v. a. (from the noun) to entertain, or 
give a feaſt to one or more perſons. Uſed neuterly and fi- 
guratively, to feaſt, or regale, applied to the mind. 

. and er, implying an agent, 
from wer, Sax. a man) a perſon who entertains another at 
a ſumptuous feaſt. One who lives ſumptuouſly, or keeps a 
good table; one who keeps open houſe, 

BA'NQUET, or BA'N UETTING-HOUSE, S. (from Ban- 
guet and hoyſe) a houſe where publick feaſts are given. The ban- 
guerting-room at Whitehall intended for the king to feaſt in, 
is a ſtructure of the great Inigo Jones; which for the lof- 
tineſs and ſpaciouſneſs of the room, the elegant ſimplicity of 
its ornaments, the lightneſs of its appearance, and the good 
effect it has on the eye, is juſtly admired by foreigners, 
and makes a native wiſh, that a Britiſh king may ariſe 
with 222 enough to finiſh this noble plan of that ar- 
chitect, of which this is but an inconſiderabſe part, though 

_preferable to all the Afiatic luxury, that ſhews itſelf in 
rench — of Marly and Verſailles. 

BA'NQUETTE, S. (a diminutive of banc) in fortification, 
a {mall bank for ſoldiers to mount upon, when they fire be- 
hind an entrenchment. ö 5 

BA NSTICLE, S. in natural hiſtory, a. ſmall fiſh, found in 
_—_ or foul places, with ſhining ſcales, called a Stickle- 

ck. 

To BA'NTER, v. a. CBadinir, Fr.) to repreſent a perſon or 
thing, in ſuch a light, as to make them laughed at, or be- 
come objects of ridicule; to tell a perſon of his faults in a 
merry or jocoſe manner; to rally; to play upon. 

any thing to jeſt; 
the 1 „ or playing on a ws. on account of 
ſome defects in his S idicule, or raillery. 

BA'NTERER, S: (from banter and er, implying an t. 
from aver, Sax.) one who repreſents the actions or expre 


ns 
of another in a ridiculous light ; one who plays on another 
on account of ſome fault, 


BANT- 


* 


+ a 4 
* \-a- OE 2 — 


B AR 
BA/NTLING, S. (from band. If. a band and ling, Sax. a 


diminutive termination, 2. c. a little one ſwathed, or in 
ſwaddling clothes; Johnſon derives it from hairu, Scot. of 


LN 
ther 


barn, Goth. a child) a little child; an infant in ſwaddling | 


clothes. A low word. 

BA PTISM, S. (baptiſmus, Lat. of Banriouc, baptiſmos, 
Gr. from Sante, baptizo, Gr.) in divinity, one of the 
ſacraments whereby people are initiated into the church, 
and, as the church expreſſes it, made members of Chriſt, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 
Being a ceremony in uſe among the Jews, tor the admiſſion 
of proſelytes into their religion, it was adapted by Chriſt 
in his, and conſiſts of two parts; an outward and viſible 
fien, which is the waſhing with water, and is ſignificative 
I the inward ſpiritual grace, or death to fin; hgured by 
the perſon's being buried or plunged under water, in its ori- 
ginal inſtitution. The diſpute, whether it ſhould be admi- 
niſtered to infants,” or ſuch only as are arrived to years of diſ- 
cretion; whether it ſhould be performed by ſprinkling or 
immerſion, i. e. plunging, we ſhall not engage in: but be- 
fore we conclude this article, we muſt obſerve, that the 
Quakers entirely omit water-baptiſm, holding, that they 
are baptiſed by the Holy Ghoſt. In a ſecondary ſenſe, it 
ſignifies the {ufferings of Chriſt, whereby he was conſe- 
crated and prepared for his entrance. into his kingly office. 
I have x bapti/m to be baptiſed with.” Luke, x1. 50. 
Matt. xv. 22. In ſea language, the ceremony which the 
perſons or ſbip arc ſubje& to, the firſt time they paſs the 
tropic, or line. ; 

BAPTI SMAL, adj. (from bapti/m) that which relates to, 
or was done at, our baptiſm, | 

BA PTIST, S. (Satie, Fr. from Barrio, baptiftts, Gr.) 
one who adminiſters baptiſm; applied, by way of eminence, 
to St. John, our Saviour's fore-ranner. Likewiſe one who 
holds that baptiſm ought to be adminiſtered only to adult 

rſons. 40 

41 PTISTERY, S. (baptiſeraim, Lat.) the place in a church 
where the ſacrament of baptiſm is adminiſtred; the font. 

To BAPTVZE, v. a. (Sarge, baptizo, Gr.). to perform the 
ceremony of baptiim ; to chriſten. 

BAPTITZER, S. (from baptize," and er, of aver, Sax. a 
man) one who adminiſters the ſacrament of baptiſm, or 
chriſtens. : 


BAR, S. (barre, Fr. barrah, Perl.) a piece of wood or iron 


made uſe of to ſecure the entrance of any place from being 
forced. A rock, or iand bank, at the entrance of a harbour, 
or river, to keep off ſhips of burden. The part of a court 
cf juſtice where the criminal generally ſtands, and within 
which the council and judge fit to try cauſes, fo called from 
a weoden bar's being placed there to keep off the crowd. 
An incloſed place at a tavern, coffee- houſe, &c. wherein 
a perſon ſits to take care of, and receive the reckoning, 
Figuratively, any obſtacle, or thing which hinders ; 
any thing which keeps the parts of a thing together. 
In law, a peremptory exception againſt a demand or plca 
brought by a defendant in an action, that deſtroys the- ac- 
tion of. the plaintiff for ever; and is either bar to common 
intent, or ſpecial. A bar to common intent, 1s an ordina 
or general one, which diſables the plea of the plaintif. 
A Bar ſpecial, is that which is more than ordinary, falls 
out in the caſe in hand, and on ſome ſpecial circumſtance 
of the fact. A bar of gold or filver is a lump of either 
melted and caſt into a mould, without ever having been 
wrought. - Bar, in the manege, are the ridges or upper 
part of the gums without teeth, between the tuſhes and 
grinders of a horſe, againſt which the bit acts, and by 
means of v/hich the beaſt is governed. In muſic, the ſtraight 
trokes Crown perpendicularly acroſs the lines in a piece of 
mulic, betwecn as many notes as the meaſure of time con- 
ſiſts of, in which the air is pricked : in common time, they 
include the meaſure of four crotchets; in triple - time, three 
crotchets ; and are uſed to regulate the beating or muſical 
. meaſure of time, In hezaldry, an ordinary reſembling the 
feli, differing from it in its narrowneſs, and that it may 
be placed in any pait of the ſhield : it is generally drawn 
honzontally acrois the field, dividing it into two unequal 
parts, and containing 1-fifth of whole. Har. bot, 
two half bullets joined together by an iron bar; uſed in 
fea engagements for cutting down maſts and rigging. 
To BAR, v. a. (from the noun) to faſten or ſecure any en- 


trance by a piece of iron, or wood. Figuratively, to ex- 


clude, except againſt, to hinder, or put a ſtopt to. In far- 
riery, to bar a vein, is an operation performed upon the vein 
of the legs, or other parts of a — by taking it out 
of the ſkin, tying it both above and below, and ſtriking 
between the two ligatures. | 
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\ BARB, S. (barba, Lat. barbe, Fr.) in its original fignif,s 


liſuments of life, an 


1 
. 


tion, a beard; in its ſecondary, any thing, that grows in i 
place, or reſembles it. The piece of wire at tlie end of , 
tiſh hook, which makes an angle with the point, and hinge; 
it from being extracted; likewi.e the pieces of iron hig 
run back in the ſame manner from the point of an arrq,, 
and ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. In antiquity, an armour a“ 
iron or leather, which covered the neck, breaſt, and fic.) 
ders of a horſe, called likewiſe, a Grm. 

ARALTVPTON, S. in logic, the firſt indirect mood of . 


7 


bara, or the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms; and is when the tun 


- firſt propoſitions are rom and the"third-or-conclufign ;. 


particular; the middle term being the ſubject in the f. 
propoſition ; and the predicate or attribute of the ſecond; 
the major term is the fubject of the concluſion, and the mi. 
nor the attribute or predicate, as thus: 

Ba, Every animal is indued with ſenſe. 

Ra, Every man is an animal. | 

Lie, Something endued with ſenſe. is a man. 


BARALLOTS, S., (boralotti, Ital.) a {cet at Bologna in 


Italy, who had all things in common, not excepting thc; 
very wives and children, and were guilty of all manner of 
debauchery. _. ; 


BARB, S. (a contragion of Barbery) a horſe brought from 
* Barbary, eſteemed for its beauty, vigour, and ſtiffneſe, for 


its never lying down, and for its ſtanding ſtill, when the 
rider drops his bridle. They have a long walk, flop ſliort 
on a full career, are of a flender make, 16 hands high, 
ſoon grow ripe, but never old, retain their metal, as the D. 
of Newcaſtle obſerves, as long as their lives, and are much 
prized for ſtallions, fed in Barbary on Camels milk, will 
out run oſtriches, and are commonly ſold for 10 ducats, 
or 100 camels. 


BA'RBACAN, 8. (Arab. lar lacan, Fr. barbacana, Span.) * 


in architecture, a long narrow canal,” or paſſage ſor water 
in walls, where buildings are liable to be overfiowed ; like- 
wiſe to drain off water from a terrace. An aperture in the 
walls of a city to fire muſquets through at an enemy. In 
fortification, a fort at the entrance of a bridge. An outer 
defence or fortfication to a city, a watch tower. The 
ſuburbs in the north-weſt fide of London, near the Charter- 
houſe, go by this name, from a watch tower fituated there ; 
which by the gift of Edw. III. became a feat of the Uffords, 
from whom it deſcended by the Willoughbies, to Peregrine 
Bertie, lord Willougbby of Eresby, a perſon of great ge- 
nerofity, and a truly martial ſpirit. 


BARBA'DOES, S. in geography, one of the Caribbee 
| an 


iſlands, 25 miles long, 14 broad, ſuppoſed to contam 
107,000 acres, or 140 ſquare miles. The firſt diſcovered 
of any of theſe iſlands in 1625, and ſtiled the mother of 
of the ſugar colonies. In 1676, they employed 400 (ail 
of ſhips of 150 tons; their annual exports amounted to 
360,0001. and their circulating caſh at home was 200,000. 
Though the plague in 1692, and fruitleſs expeditions, re- 
duced the number of inhabitants, yet it till ſhips 30,c00 
hds of ſugar, to the value of zoo, ooo l. beſides rum, &c. 
and. can raife 5000 men of its own militia. The governor's 
place is worth 60001. per annum, at leaſt. It has a college 


founded by colonel Codrington; and Bridgetown is the ca- 


pital. Lat. 13 deg. 5 min. N. Long. 59 deg. 32 min. W. 
Barbadbes cherry, 2 — called Malpkigics "1 a ſmall 
permanent empalement of five leaves, cloſed together ; two 
mellous glands, five kidney ſhaped petals, a roundiſh ger- 
men ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles, which turns to a glo- 
bular berry, incloſing three rough ſtony ſeeds. Barba: 
tar, is a petroleum, or bituminous ſubſtance floating on ſe- 
veral ſprings in England or Scotland. 

A*'RBARA, S. in logic, a ſyllogiſm in the firſt mood of the 
firſt figure, wherein all the propoſitions are univerſal and 
affirmative : the middle term is the ſubject in the firil, and 
the attribute in the ſecond propoſition, as 

Bas, All animals are endued with ſenſe. 
Ba, All men are animals. Therefore 
Ra, All men are endued with ſenſe. 

ARBA'RIAN, S. (barbarus, Lat. from bar, Arab. a de- 
ſart, or R bara, Chald. without or abroad) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe applied by the Greeks and Romans to all that 
were not of their own nation, 7. e. a foreigner; but in pio. 
ceſs of time it acquired a ſecondary idea of cruelty, and 
was uſed to denote a 2 void of all the elegant embc!- 

the ſocial aſſections of benevoicice, 


kindneſs, pity, good nature and humanity. 


 ' BARBA'RIAN, adj. (fee the noun) rude ; unpoliſhed ; cruel; 


ſavage; void of pity; void of compaſion ; void of hu- 
BARBA'RIC, 


lence, 


cruel; 


f hu- 
RIC, 


| BAR 


BARBARIC, S. (barbarieus, Lat.) foreign; brought from | 


countries at a great diſtance, ©* Show'rs on her kings bar- 
40 baric Is.” Par. Loft. Seldom uſed. 

BA'RBAR SM, 8. (barbari/mus, Lat.) in grammar, an of- 
fence againſt the purity of ſtyle or language: uncultivated 
ignorance : applied to manners, rudeneſs, want of polite - 
neſs; ſavageneſs; cruelty. | 

BABA'RITY, S. (from babarus, Lat.) applied to the beha- 
viour, incivility, unpoliteneſs ;. applied, moſt commonly, 
to manners, cruelty, ſavageneſs, want of pity, kindnels, 
and humanity. Apphed to language, an improper applica- 
tion of a word. 

BA'RBAROUS, agj. (from barbarus, Lat. BagBago,, barbaros, 
Gr.) applied to learning, ö e unacquainted with the 

olite arts and ſciences. Applied to manners, void of 
compaſſion, benevolence, pity, or humanity; cruel; ſa- 
vage; inhuman. | y 

BAR'BAROUSLY, adv. (from barbarous and ly of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as ſhows a mind unpo- 
liſhed with learning, a 2 * to politeneſs, and void of 
all the ſocial affections of kindneſs, pity, compaſſion, or 
humanity. * | 

BA'RBAROUSNESS, S. (from barbarovs and at of nefſe, 

Sax. implying an abſtract quality) a quality which implies 
ignorance of the polite branches of education, applied to 


learning ; an improper ule of terms, or an inelegant ſtyle, 


applied to grammar; and a cruel, ſavage, inhuman diſpoſi- 
tion, applied to behaviour or manners. 8 
BA RBE, 8. (Fr.) in the military art, 70 fire en barbe, is to 
fire cannon over the parapet, inſtead of the embrazures. 


To BARBECUE, v. a. (Ind.) to dreſs a hog whole, by 


ſplitting it to the back-bone, and broiling it upon a grid- 
iron, raiſed two feet above a charcoal fire. 


BARBECUYE, S. (from the verb) a hog dreſſed whole, after 


the Weſt Indian manner. 

BA'RBELS, 8. (Fr. barbs, Barbello, Ital. barbe, Dan.) a 
large, ſtrong, but coarſe, river fiſh; ſo called, from its 
having a barb or tel under its chin. ; 


BA'RBER, 8. (barbiery Fr. barbiere, Ital. from barba, Lat. 


a beard) one who ſhaves. The company of barbers were 
formerly incorporated with the /argeons, under the title of 
barberglurgeons, and were originally but one trade; hence 


it is, that we ſee them ſtill affecting the lower branch of 


that art, and adorning their windows with ſtumps of teeth, 
and profeſfing bleeding, h 
To BA'RBER, v. 4. com the noun) to ſhave; to dreſs. 
BA'RBER-CHIRU/RGEON, S. (pronounced -barber-/ur- 


geon, from -barber arid chirurgeon) one who practiſes the 
, ſuch as bleeding and drawing 


lower operations of fur 


of teeth together with the trade of a barber. 
' -BA*'RBER-MONGER, S. (from barber and monger}) a low 
2 to expreſs a fop, or one whoſe hair is nicely dreſſed 


22 barber. Barber-monger draw.” Snak. Not in 
BARBERY, S. (Arab. from whence &barberes, low Lat.) in bo- 
tany, the piperidge buſh, which grows in hedges to the height 
. $or'1o feet, with white bark, the ſtalks armed with thorns 
growing by threes, the leaves oval and ſawed; the flower has 
a colo empalement, compoſed of 6 concave leaves, 
with 2 coloured nectariums, and 6 obtuſe erect ſtamina; 
the germen is cylindrical, without ſtile, and becomes an 
obtuſe berry, with a punctum, and 1 cell incloſing 2 feeds, 
at firſt green; but when ripe they turn to a fine red. 
BA'RD, S. {bardd, Brit. and Run.) among the ancient Bri- 
tons, Danes, and Iriſh, an order of men who uſed to ſing 
the -great-exploits of heroes to the harp, were perſons in the 
| higheſt eſteem among all ranks of people, and reverenced as 
perſons of extraordinary-abilities, even by crowned heads, 
who paid them ſo much deference, as, to be reconciled to 
their moſt inveterate enemies, at their inſtances. The cu- 
rious reader, Who would be better acquainted with them, 
may have recourſe to Wormius's Antiquities, a book not 
leſs valuable than ſcarce. Even in the preſent times, the 
word implies a ow. | 
BA'RE, adj. (bare, Sax. naked, from abaran, to firip 
naked, bar, Dan. baer, Belg.) uncovered ; without any 
dreſs; naked; applied to the head, without a hat, or cap, 
&c; Figuratively, without ornament, deſtitute; or in want 
of neceſlaries; not joined with any thing elſe, alone, ſoli- 
tary. „Live by your bare words.“ Saas, Very much 
worn, that which has loſt its nap, threadbare, Uſed 
* of, before the thing wanted; Bare of money.“ 
OK E. 
BARE, or BO RE, S. the preter of BAR. 
WA REBONk. S. (from bare and bone a very thin or Jean 


BA RGAINER, S. (from bargain and er, implying an agent, 
es the iti 


B A R 


who has ſcarce any fleſh to cover his bones. 4 
ow word, | | 


BA'REFACED, adj. (from bare and face) with the face un- 


covered. Figuratively, without diflimulation, or diſguiſe ; 
with great effrontery, or impudence; generally uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. . L 

BAREFA'CEDLY, adv. (from barrfaced; and ly of lict, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as ſhows a bold, daring 
impudence; and that a perſon has no ſenſe of ſhame. - 

BAREFA'CEDNESS, S. (from barefaced, and neſi of neſſe, 
dax. implying an abſtract quality) a quality which denotes 
that a perſon is guilty of immodeſty without bluſhing, of 
crimes without ſhame; and villany without diſſimulation or 
diſguiſe. | 


-BA'REFOOT, adzj. (from bare and foot, brfoet, Sax.) one 


who is without thoes, or any covering to his feet. 


BAREFOö O TED, a4j. (from barefbet) without ſhoes, be. 


other covering to the feet. 


BA'RE-GNAWN, adj. (from bare and gnawn) eaten bare. 


Seldom uſed. 


 BA'RE-HBADED, aj. (pronounced as if the a was dropped, 


and a 4 ſupphed its place, thus, bare-hedded, from tare and 
head ) without a hat, or any covering to the head. Among 
the Engliſh, this is a token of reſpe& and politeneſs. 
BARELY, adv. (from tare and ly, of lice, Sax. implyin 
manner) without cloaths, applied to dreſs ; without ally 
thing elſe, or only, applied as an exceptive. 
BA'RENESS, S. (from bare and neſs, of nefe, Sax. imply- 
ing quality) applied to dreſs, either total nakedneſs, or a 
want of ſome neceſſary part of attire; meanneſs with re- 
ſpe& to the quality of cloathing. Applied to ſoil, its want 
of fruitfulneſs: applied to circumſtances, ſuch as cannot 
ſupply the neceſſaries of life ; indigence; poverty. 
BARFOU”LS, S. (Ind.). a: ſtuff manufactured in Cantoty 
in Negroland, with which they make their paans or dreſs, 
and barter with the Europeans for bars of iron. 
BA'RGAIN, 8. (bargen, Brit. bargagno, Ital. bargeignt, 
Fr.) a voluntary agreement made between traders to deliver 
or fell a commodity at a price agreed on. The thi 
bought or ſold. The conditions of ſale. An unexpecte 
reply or repartee, including ſomething ſmutty. In law, 
bargain and ſail, is a deed or inſtrument, whereby the pro- 
perty, of lands, &c. is, for a valuable confideration, granted 
and transferred from one perſon to another. 


To BA'RGAIN, v. a. (from the noun) to agree to, or make 


terms for the ſale of any thing. Uſed with the particle 
for The great duke may targain for the republic?” 
DD1S, 


BARGAINE-E, 8. (from | bargain) the perſon who agrees to 


the condition of a bargain or purchaſe. 


from wer, Sax. a man) one who 
of a bargain. EW. wi. 
BA'R-FEE, S. (from bar and fee) a fee of 20 pence, which 
every perſon acquitted of felony pays to the goaler. 
BARGE, S. (bargie, Belg. from barga, low Lat.) a 
flat-bottomed veſſel for the carriage of goods in ri- 
vers; likewiſe, a ſtate or pleaſure boat, built with a room 
capable of containing ſeveral perſons. © ; | 


cons 


BA'RK, S. (from arch, Dan. leret, Teut. berck, Belg. 


from bergen, to cover) in botany, the outſide covering of 
tree which incacaſes every year. It is compoſed of 

cells, and veſicles filled with a juice, reſe the chyle of 
animals ; the veſicles run horizontal, and. the woody cells 
appear through a microſcope, like ſo many barrels joined 
together in different numbers ; the neceſſity of this cover- 
ing, ſoon appears from a tree's decaying when ſtripped of 
it. In the Indies, they ſpin it ike hemp, after ſteep- 
ing it in water, and weave ſtuffs of it called pinaſſes and 
biambones - when filk is mixed with it, they call them 
nillaes, or cherquemollis. | | f 

BA'RK, S. (bargque, Fr. barca, Ital. a boat) a ſmall veſſel 
with one deck only, uſed in tranſporting merchandizes ei- 

theꝝ by ſea, or on rivers. IO 

To BA'RK, wv. a. (from the noun) to ſtrip off the rind of 

bark of a tree. | : 

To BA'RK, . (beercan, Sax.) to make a noiſe like a 
dog, when he gives the alarm. ef 

BAR. BA! RED, S. (from bart and bare) ſtripped or rob- 
bed of the bark. . 

BA'RK-BI'NDING, S. (from Zart and sind] in gardening, 
a diſeaſe incident to trees, wherein the bark is fo clote, that 
the vegetation, and the circulation of the ſap is hindered ; 
this is cured by cutting the bark along the grain, and in 
apple-trees by cuiting it perpendicy.arly, or ſtraight do un. 

; SWAES © . BA'RKER, 
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BAR 
BARKER, 8. (from: Bart and er, implying an agent, ſtom 


2wer, Sax. a man) applied to litigious, noiſy, or clamorous 
perſons, it alludes to the naiſe made by a dog. Applied to 
a perſon, Who takes the bark off trees, it is derived from 


Lari the external rind or covering of a tree. 


* — 


BA'RK-GA'LLING, S. (from bark and gall) is the rubbing 


they are contiguous to thorns, or bound to ſtakes, and is 


af, or wounding the bark of trees, which happens when 


cured by laying clay oh the place, and binding it on wich 
h bas 1 nf £14 


_ may, -t | ' 
BA'KKY, a4: (from: bark) that which conſiſts of, or has the 


proporties of bark. 
BA 


RLEY;.S.. (from berc, Sax. which' ſignifies the fame. | 


Some go ſo far as to derive it from n bar, Heb. corn) in 


| botatiy, the grain from whence beer is extracted. Sce Ho - | 


DEUM. | 


| BAREEY»BRAKE, 8. (from barley and brate, from brertai, 
Sax. to break) a kind of rural play which conſiſts in fwitt- | 


P 


£ 


1. 


. 
cz 


tles of remung.; 


BA RLEV-BRO TH, 8. (from barley and both) a broth or 


pottage made from barley boiled in water. In low and fa- 
miliar language uſed inſtead of beer or ale. 


» BA'RLEY-=CORN, S8. (irom barley and corn, Sax. a grain 


or feed) à grain of bailey; uſed in long meaſure as the 


third part of an inch. 


BA RILHV-MO W, S. (from barley and mew from maar, | 


— 


or mecavan, Sax. an harveſt or thing moved) a heap of 
bazley laid together and formed into a rick or ſtack /. 4c 


BA'RM, S. (from barm, beorm, beorina, Sax. barme, ferme, 


Dan. barme, Belg. terment, or: burambidan, Perl. to ſwell, 
orferment, larm, Brit.) that which is put into dnak to 
make it work, or into bread to ſwell it, and make it light: 
called by the Londorers yeaſt. | 


BA'RMLY, adj. (from barm) that which has been well fer- 


BA*RN,-S. (cf bern, Sax. a garner, from bere, Sax. barley) 


- mented or worked-with barm, or yeaſt. 


Windy cyder, 
or of barmy beer.” DRY. 


a place, or houſe wherein any grain, hay, &c. is ſtored, 
BA*'RNACLE, S. (from barn,: Goth. an offspring, or child, 


— 


** 


of bairan, Goth. or heran, to beget, and aac, Sax. an oak) 


in natural hiſtory, che ſolan, or Scotch gooſe, ſo called 


frem its having been ſuppoſed, in the days of unlettered 

. ignorance, to —— grown on trees. In farriery, an inſtru- 
ment made of iron, which is faſtened to a horſe's noſe, when 

ne #8 reſtiff and not ſuſe to be ſhod, when phyſic is adminiſ- 
tered, a vein is to be opened, or an inciſion made. 


'BARO/METER, S. -(from 829+ baren, Gr. weight, and 


c 


pereww metres, Gr. to meaſure) in hydroſtatics, an inſtru- 
ment to meaſure the weight or preſſure of a column of air, 
to diſcover the heights of mountains, &c. which conſiſts of a 
tube hermetically ſealed, filled with quickfilver, and im- 
merged in a veſſel of the ſame. The form of theſe inſtru- 


ments are various, in order to obviate the inconveniencies 


attending their ſtructure; but none has yet been ſo contrived 


as not to be liable to ſome irregularmes, either from fric- 


tion, attrition, or gravitation, which would render the ex- 
periments made by them leſs ſubject to error, or requiring 


Allow ances. 


BAROME/TRICAL, adj. (from baremeter) relating to, or 


tried by the barometer. 


BARON, S. (from the bar, Teut.' Celt. Ma geber, Heb. 


* wie $ 


man, or a ſtout man, beorh, Sax. a prince, wWair, Goth. 
a man) a term which formerly included all the greater nobi- 
Hty. It is now uſed as a degree of nobility, next below 
that of a viſcount, and above that of a baronet. Parlia- 
mentary barons are not barons by name only, but are all 


and are ſummmoned by the king: To treat of the weigh- 


- << ty affairs of the nation, and to give counſel upon them.“ 
They have the following immunities and privileges; in cri- 


minal cauſes they are judged by their peers only, are not put 
on oath, but deliver the truth upon honour; are not impannel- 
led on à jury, not liable to the writs /upplicavit capias 
&/cins; they had no coronet till Charles II. gave them a 
gold one with fix pearls. Beſides theſe, the two archbiſhops 
and all the biſhops of England are parliamentary ' barons ; 


and enjoy all the privileges of the others, excepting that 


'' Judges, ho determine cauſes, between the kin 


they are not judged by their peers, ſor being not to be pre- 
ſent in fanguinary cauſes, in ſuch caſes they are deed; as 
to fact by a jury of 12. Barons of the Exchequer, are 4 

| and his 


ſuhjects, in affairs relating to the revenue and the Exche- 


„te and femme, in law, are huſband and wife. 
"and ic 


quer. PBarens of the Cinqre ports, are members elected 


11 


two for each, who have ſeats in the houſe of commons. 


x Baron 
mme, in *. is when the coats of arms of a 
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a ww 
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by birth, peers, noblemen, the ſtates and counſellors born, 


—— A 


L% 


BAR 


man and his wiſe are borne. per pale in the fame eſcutſleon 
the man's being on the dexter, or right, and the womit“ 
on the ſiniſter or the left fide; but if the woman be an heiteg 
her coat mull be; borne on an eſcutchcon, or eſcutcheon 5 
prentice. A barep of beef, is when, two fürloins are not 
divided, but joined together by the back bone. | 


BARONAGE, 8. (barenogium) the body of. barons. Th, 


FE dignity, or lands which give title to a baron. 
BA' 1 


ONESS,. S. (baren;fe, Ital. Haroi a, Lat.) the lad), 
or wife of a baron. * | g 


» 


 BA'RONET,, S. (from laren and et a diminutive termirg. 


tion) the loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary, being 
below a baron and above. a knight. It was founded hy 
James I. A. D. 1611; who allowed them to charge chat 
wat with the arms of Ulſter, J. e. in a field agent, , 


hund gules. They take place according to the dates oi thei, 


patents, in which the title of fir is peculiarly granted them; 

though not dubbed knights they may claim it, and ther 

2 is hereditary, being made out to them and the 
heirs male lawfully hegotten of their bodies for ever, 

BARON, S. (barenia) the lordſhip, or fee of a baron, 
whether ſpiritual or temporal. According to Sir William 

Temple, they were the larger ſhare of the lands of cp. 
quered countries, granted by the Goths and ather north. 
ern invaders to their generals and commanders. 

BA ROSCOPE, S. (from gage, bares, Gr. heavy, and 
cue, ſcopes, Gr. to examine, or ſcarch into) an, indru- 
ment to ſhew the alteration, of the weight of the atmg- 
ſphere.” See BarROMETER, | - 1; 5 +1 

BA*'RRA or. BA'RRO, 8. (Fort.) a long meaſure uſed in 

Portugal, 6 of which make 10 cabidoes, containing cach 
4-7ths of the Paris ell. Lind, EY ET ITT 

BA*'RRACAN, S. (Fr. bouracar, Fr.) a kind of tuff reſemblirs 
camblet, wove on a lomb-with two treddles Tbe thread cr 
the woof is ſingle, twiſted and ſpun very. fine, aud that of 
the warp is double or tripple; wool is generally uſed in 
this manuſacture, ſometimes; indeed it is mixed with hemp, 
The beſt are very ſmooth, of a round grain, and ſo Cloſe, 

that water may run off theni, without ſoaking in. 

BA'RRACK, S. (barraccan, Span.] ſmall, huts erected hy 
the Spaniſh. fiſhermen along the ſhore, Likewiſe buildings 
raiſed to lodge ſoldiers in. TY 

BA'RRAS, 8. (Fr.) in natural hiſtory, a gum which 
drops by inciſion from the pine tree called white, or mar- 
bled incenſe ; the marbled is that which is very clear ard 
neat : the white is What is termed the true galipot. 

BA'RRATOR, S. (baratexr, Fr, a cheat, from baratter, Fr, 
to impoſe upon, or defraud). a litigious perſon, or one who 
is fond of quarrels and law ſuits. 


BA'RRATRY, S. (barratore, Fr, miſdemeanour or frand) 


in common law, the moving or maintaining of ſuits in dif. 
turbance of the peace; and the taking and detaining houſes, 
land, &c. by falle pretences. In a marine ſenſe, applied to 
the maſters or crew of a ſhip, who cheat the owners or 
inſurers, by running away with, deſerting, or ſinking hey, 
or embezzeling the cargo, 

BARREL, S. (baril, Brit. bartil, Span. barile Ital.) an ob- 
long veſiel made of fir, oak, beech, &c. wood of a ſpheroidal, 
or cylindrical form, made to contain, either dry, or liquid 
commodities, and uſed. as a liquid or dry meaſure. * The 
barrel contains ig wine meaſure 31 gallons and a half, beer 
meaſure 36 gallons, and ale meaſure. 32. When uſed for a 
certain quantity of weight, it differs according to the com- 
modities it contains; a barrel of Eſſex butter weighing 1061b, 
and of Suffolk 256. The. barrel of herrings ſhould con. 
tain 32 gallons wine meaſure, and 1000; herrings. Th 
barrel of ſalmon 42 gallons, the baricl of eels ame, 
and that of ſoap mult weigh. 256 lb. Applied to a gun, 
that long cylindrical tube made of metal, through which 
it is charged, and from whence the exploſion is made. Ce. 
nerally applied to any thing of a cylindrical form. In ana- 
tomy, a large cavity behind the tympanum, four vr five 
lines deep, and five or fix broad, with a fine membrane. 


To BA*RREL, v. 4. (from the noun) to put. into, or incloſe 


in a barrel. Sometimes uſed with the particle up. 

BA'RREL-BELLIED, a. (fram barri ard belly) with « 
large ſwelling or af amy belly. 

BA'RREN, adi. (bare, Sax. lacr, Teut. and Belg. nakech 
applied to animals or foils, not able to produce its like; 
applied to genius, not able to produce any thing new, 

BA*RRENLY, adv. (ſrom barren: and Iy of lice, Sax. im- 


_ . plying manner) in ſuch a mapper as to produce nothing: 


in an unfruitful manner, . 
BA'RREN-WORT, S. (from Jarre and avort, of 2117, 
Sax. a Tcot or plant) in botany, a plant 40, called from 15 
4 rocuring fleriity, Sce Eiukbivu. 
| . | BA'RRFUL, 
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BA/RRFUL, . (from barra, Ital. as bolt, gf any ob- 
ſtruction, and ul, a Sax termination from Vallan to fill) 
that which is full of impediments or obſtructions. 

BA RRICADE, ( barricade, Fr.) any detencę in tlie military 
art taiſed a gainſt an enemy, haſtily made with veſſtis, catts, 
baſkets of earth, trecs or, palliſades. Eiguratively, any 
thing which obſtruds. or binders the motion of a thing. 

To BA RRICADE, v. a. (fromthe naun) to ſtop up a 

aſſage. Io hinder the advance or motion of any ching. 

BA RRIOADOR, S. (from barricader,” Fr. or barican, Ital.) 
ta fortify any paſlage with baſkets of earth, ſtones, & c. to 
ſtop up a paſſage, ſo as an enemy may be, atleaſt; retard- 
ed ih their march. . 8 | | 


BARRIC'ADO, S. (4arricade, Span. See anRTC Apr) in 


fortification, a detence: made with: Rakes ſho with iron, 
croſſed at the top · with battoons, and erected in paſſages or 
breaches. at: , be Mae od art 
To BARRIC/ABOp wa: (from the noun) to block up any 
aſſage: to hinder an enemy from paſſing any.defile or 
ace, by putting obltacles and impediments in his way 


BARRIER, 8. (\(barriere, Fr. tarrierd,' Ital. ſometimes 


pronounced on the ſetond, and moſt generally, though not 
moſt properly, on the firſt ſyllable) that which keeps an ene- 
my of, Or hinders kim from entering into any country; 
a ſence made at à paſſage, retrenchment, gate, &c. to top 
up its entry, of great ſtakes four or. fire. ſeet high, placed 
at eight or ten {cet diſtance, with overthwart rafters, in 
order to hinder either horſe or foot ſrom facing an en- 
trance; and in the middle is a bar of wood; moving at plea- 
ſure. Läkewiſe, an excrciſe' of men armed with ſhort 
ſwords, and fighting together within an incloſure, to ſepa- 
nate theni from the ſpectators. Figuratively, an obſtruc- 


tion, impediment, or hindrance. A boundary, or limit to 


ſeparate one thing from another. 


BA'RRISTER; S. (from ber) one who is qualified from his 
having performed this exerciies at the amis of courts, and by 


licence from the lord high chancellor, after a proper ſtand- 
ing to plead the cauſes of clients in a court of juſtice. 
They were formerly obliged to ſtudy eight years, hut now 
only ſeven, if not ſive, before they are paſſed. Outer bar- 
riſters, are 3 without the bar; inner barriſtere, are 
benchers, thoſe who have been leaders, or are council for 
the queen, and plead within the bar. | 
BA'RROW,. S. (from {erewve,, Sax. burelle, torella, Ital. 
from beran, Sax. to bear) any carriage moved. or ſet in 
motion by the hand; hence a Land- Garrone, is | a frame of 
boards, on which things are carried by handles at its. extre- 
mities between two men; a wheel: barrow, is that wath one 
wheel at the head, by which it moves when puſhed for- 
ward by the handles at the other end. At the beginning, 
and end of the names of places, it is derived from tearwe, 
Sax. 4 grove, and ſigniſied that one was formerly ſituated 
in or near that place. +7 [0 Wu toe 
BA RRO WS, S. (from &rorg,! Sax. a hill) hills or mounts 
raiſed by the Saxons, in honour of thoſe: Who died in the 
field: of batt eg ſuch are Barklow Old Barrows, near 
umſtod in Ra lr... Ty. 
To BA'RTER, 2 2. (taratter, Fr. barattare, Ital.) to ex- 
change one thing for another; the original method of car- 
rying on all ay and commerce, till the invention of mo- 
ney. When uſed with the partitle atbay, it unphes, i that 
the exchange is made to great diſadvantage, or attended 
with loſs, Sometimes uſed neuterly. n!o.qucgith, 1 
BA'RTER, 8. (from the noùn) in commerce, the purchaſing 
one commodity by anather, or exchanging one ware for 
another; the original method of commerce, before the in- 
vention of p. 1 59015 dnn Nen He 
BA'RTERER, S. (from Barter and er, implying an agent, 
from aver, Snx. a man) he that Saba condi a 
commodity for. another.. 0% 20 A245 72 
BA'RTERY,: S. Afrom barter.) the exchanging of oneitom- 
modity.fop another. Harter is moſt uſed. 1 £1 390 
BA'RTRAM," S. in botany, n plant” See Paruimory:;: 1 
BA'RTON, 8. (Sax.):'the demeſue lands of a manour, a 
manour-houſe; the fields, out-houſes, &c. à term im gtrat 
ue in the W. of England. een . * 
BARU/TH, 8. (Ind.) an Indian meaſure, containing ſrom 
54 to 58 lb. avoirdupois weight. t. 
BARUTFNE SHAS, S. (Perf.) in commerce, filks which 
come from Perka,. by way of Seyde, weighed by the 
damaſquin, Which contains 600 drachms, or near 4b. 
avoirdupois. | Mog $6 * 1451-1 drt 
BA'SE, 29}. (from. 5 n, Fr, bafo, Ital. Lare, Span. baft, bah, 
Ferſ.) applied to actions, proceeding from a meun, nar- 
row, abject, and ſordid Gals tion: applied to rank, low, 
mean, and void of digumy: applied to birth, deſcended 


7 


— 


| 
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tom mean patents, ſometimes; begotten of parents u 19 

were never married: applied to metals, not agrecable tothe 
ſtandard 5 counterſęit, or adultetated. In architecture, dhe 
lower part of a column or ag being the ſamę to co- 
lumn, as a ſhoe is toa man, The Thu a/c cohſiſis euly 
of a ſingle tore beſides the glinch; ſee: fig-9. and d 4, 


ſig. 17, Flate IV. Ihe Doric baſe, fig. no. and / g, fig. 11. 
has an aſtragal more than the Juſcan. The Janice baje, Las 


à lazge tore; ohe r to ſlender ſcotias, ſepatatad (by,,tv0 

aſtragals, "g- 12. The Coriatbiau baſe bas two tores, two 
ſcotias, and two aſtragals, fig. 12, and 30. The compa/cte 
= baje has an aſtragal leis than the Corinthian, fig. 13. Be, 
in fortificaticn, is an imaginary line drawn from the flanked 


— 


angle of a baition to that which 4s oppoſite to it. Baje of 


a Hure, in geometry, is the lower part of it. Baſe of a 
triangle, is properly that fide parallel to the hormon. Bae, 
in anatomy, is che broader or upper part, of the heart to 
which the two auricles are aftixed,. Bay? eſtate, in law, is 
;thaziwhich is held by mean perſons. Baſe fee, is a tenure 
in ee at the will of a lord. Baſe ring of a cannon, is the 
tu great ohe next; behind the tonch-hole. Ba, in muſic, the 
large ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. Sce Bass, or 
Asso. ns | 1 ; 7 
To BASE, v. a. (ba/cr, Fr.) to lower the value of a thing 
by mixtures; to debaſe, to adulterate. © Refined metals, 
Which we cannon ba/e.” Bac. Obſolete. b. 
BA'SENESS,- S. (from laſe and neſi of nge, Sax. implyin 
anfabſtract quality) applied to actions, that which is 15014 
of generoſity, magnanimity, or nobleneſs cf foul, and pro- 
_ ceeds from à narrow neſs, or meanneſs of {pirit, including 
the idea of treachery, and an entire want cf ſhame. Ap- 
Plied to metals, their want of the ſtandard value. Applied 
to birth, diſhonourable, or produced from unlicenſed em- 
braces. Applied to ſound, low, grave. See Bass 
To BA! SH, v. . (Verbasſen, Belg. to ſtrike with aſtoriſh- 
ment) te ſſect a perſon with ſhame... Obſolete. 
BASHAW. S. (p4a/c4ag ar. pache, Turk.) a Turkiſh gover- 
nur of -A-Preyincey city, or diſtrict, who has but two horſe- 
tails carried before him. mY 97 953-5 
BA'SHFUL,. a4. (from abaſo and ful) one who is ſoon put 
out of counteuance; one who is timorous of having done 
amiſs, from a conſciouſneſs of his own ignorance 5 ad in a 
bad Tenſe. 3 | h 
BA'SHPULLY,,; adv. (from 2/>fal and iy of lice, Sax. im- 
plying mannet) in a timorous, ſheepiſh manner. 
BA“ SHT ULNESS, S. (from 6a/&/ul. and ner of nefſe, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) a umoroyſnels, fear, or ſhame, 
ariſing in a perſon's mind, from a conſciouſneſs of having 


done e which will not bear examination, or is amiſs. 


I is diſtinguiſhed from modeſty, becauſe that is founded in 

reaſon, hut this in ſuſpicion and ignorance : modeſty like- 
| wiſe hinders a, perſon, from doing any thing unbecoming, 
but baſhſulneſs hinders us from 4 any thing — 

The one does keep us from committing any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with virtue; but che other keeps us from doing even 
our duty, and expoſęs us more te the commiſiion of vice, 


than a courageous performance of virtue. 


BA'SIL, S. among joiners; the doping edge of à carpenter's 
or joiner's tool, which varies according to the work it is to 


do. The kin of a ſheep tanned. In botany, a plant, 


, named rg m. Low „ „„ 
To BA'SIL, v. a. (from the noun) to grind away the edge 
of a tool to a certatu-thickugs, or angle. Uſed with the 

' particle e 10 art DaDyta 1 
BASELICA, S. (from garde, baflité, Gr. royal) in ana- 
tomy, the middle vein, riſing from the axillary branch, 
J and eee hate eee the arm. See Plate VI. 


g. I. 0, © | 
Asie, ot BASULICAL,. %, (kom ba/fice) in ana- 
tomy, ſomething - belonging or relating, to the baſilical 
vein. 
BA SIA, Sir(ba/iligte, Fr. Butvurn, Hit, Gr.) in ar- 
chiteckure, a public hall, wich two ranges of pillars,  ai/cs 
or wings, and galleries over them; formerly uſed for the 
palaces of princes, aud afterwards converted into courts of 
juſtice, and churches. f Taro 8 | 
BASF LICON, S. (Gr. Bacoikxon, bafilicon) in pharmacy, an 
- "ointment called tetrapharmacon, from its being compoſed 
of four ingredients, viz. refin, wax, pitch, and oil of 
Slave ſome; of Burgundy pitch, | turpentine, reſio, 
" eg | l - [ 
BA'SkLASK, 8. (6x00, ba/diſcos, Gr. royal, from Pac:- 
arty  baftlens, Cr. a king) in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
-erpent about three palms long, with white ſpots on its 
crown, ſaid to driye all others away by its hiſling, and to 
Kill by its very look; called ikewite a @ckatrice. In gun- 


nery, 


7 
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r r ern 2 
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| bog a ſpecies 
«« Your greateſt cannons and bafilifts.” Bac. 
BA'SIN, S. (baſfin, Fr. bacino, Ital. bacin, Span 


mm 


N N a ſmall veſſel to ho 
hollow place which contains water; a pond ; a canal; a 


"BAS 
of cannon or-ordnance of che larger fort. 


. becken, 
perhaps from Secs, Sax. a rivulet, 

Ys according 
water, or rather liquors. 


Dan. Teut. and Belg. 


written a, but impro 
An 


dock for repairing or building ſhips ; a concave piece of 


metal made uſe of by opticians to grind their convex 


laſſes in. A round ſhell, or caſe of iron placed over a 
wherein hatters mould their hats. In anatomy, 

a round cavity in the form of a tunngh, between the anterior 

ventricles of the brain, the pituitory Flands and the veins. 


Bafa, of a balance, are the ſame as ſcales, one of which 


contains the weight, and the other the commodity whoſe 
inhe/fs required | 


— * 5 \ 5 
BA'SIS, S. (Lat.) the foundation, or that on which any 


thing is eſtabliſhed, or ſupported. See BASE. 


To BA'SK, v. a. (bacen, Sax. baken, backeren, Belg) to 


warm by expoſing to, or laying in, the heat of the ſun, uſed 
with the particles at or ww/th, Neuterly, to lie in a warm 
lace. | 


ag. . „„ 

BASKET, S. (ba/gawd, or baſged, Brit. baſcauda, Lat.) 
© & veſſel made with twigs, ruſhes, &c. woven _— 
 Baſher-hilt, applied to a ſword, is ſuch a one as reſembles 


b 
danger. A 


a baſket its lattices, and ſecures the whole hand from 
baſtet-woman, is one who plies at markets with 


a baſket, to bring home ſuch proviſions as are bought 


BA'SS, 8. (bafo, Ital.) in muſic, the loweſt of all the parts, 


which ſerves as a foundation tq the others: That part of 


a a congert, conſiſting of the graveſt, deepeſt, and moſt ſo- 


lemn ſounds ; played on the largeſt pipes, or firings of a 
common inſtrument, or an inſtrument longer than ordinary. 


* Counter-baſs is the ſecond, when there are ſeveral in the 


ſame concert. Thorough-baſs, is that which proceeds with- 


out intermiſſion from the beginning to the end, and 1s the 


alſo filling the intervals when they 


harmony made by baſviels, theorbo's, &c. playing both 
while the voices ſing, and other inſtruments perform; and 
ſtop. According to 
Broſſard, it was invented in 1600, by Ludovico Viadana, 


an Italian, and is marked by figures over the notes when 


for organs, harpſichords, &c. 


BA'SS, 8. (from bas, Fr. low, alluding to its place; if 


E. 


hay; common! 
A'SSO, & (Ital. 


written boſs, from boſe, Fr. and according to Junius, from 
baſket, Brit. a ruſh). a mat uſed in churches to kneel on, 
made of ruſhes, in a cylindrical form, and ſtuffed with 
called a 60%. 

ſee Bass) in muſic, ſometimes extended 
to the baſs univerſally, and at other times reſtrained to that 
only which is ſung. Baſſo concertanto, is the baſs of the 


little chorus; base continuo, is the figured or thorough 
- baſs, going through the whole piece, playing chords, or 


- whatever can convey harmony to the ear. 


comes in, at intervals 


afſo repteno, 
the baſs of the grand chorus, which is head only, or 
in order to make the compoſition have 


a greater effect. | 


BA'SSON, or BASSOON, S. (fee Bass) in muſic, a wind 


inſtrument, blown with a reed, nine inches diameter at the 
bottom, with a eleven holes like thoſe” of a flute, 
dividing into two parts, and uled for the baſs in concerts 


: vith hautb $3 19 


BA'SSO RE 


EVO, S. (Ital.) in ſculptare, figures which 
do not ſtand out much beyond the ground, on which they 


_ carved. According to Felibien, 'when figures appear, 
| with almoſt their fall relievo; it is'calledidherebeve:; when 


they ftand out one half mozza relieve, and when they ſwell 

out leſs, baſſo reliewo. 4d 4 Ant 

relieve, Ital. of relief; Fr. © raiſed. wotk) ſee Bass R- 
1 


LIE yo. . n e 
BASS VIOL, 8. (from 34% and viel) in muſic, a ſlringed 


. Concert, | 
BA/SSAC, 8. ſee Bass. 


- 


inſtrument ef the ſame form as the violin, but larger, ſtruck 
with a bow; and has eight ſtops divided by half ſtops and 
ſemitones. Its found is more grave, ſweet,” and majeſtic 
than that of a violin, and of a much nobler effect in a 


- 
2 


8 he ack. 4 3 | 0 . ln J 

BA'STARD, S. (from 4afard, Brit. of low birth. Ba/- 
tarde, Fr.) in law, a perſon born of parents, which 
have not ' lawfully married, and cannot inherit land 


as heir to his father. 
in Kent, whoever 
and chattels to the 
degenerates from that 


rtious, not genuine, or adulterate. 


In the hundred of Middleton 
ts a baſtard, forfeits all his goods 
ng. Figuratively, any thing which 
which produces 


to its. etymo- |} 


it, any thing ſpu- | 


2B AAT 
ts as 


To BA'STARD, v. a. (from the noun) to convict of gettina 
— to prove a perſon. not begotten in lawful Wed. 
ock. | 2 ä 
To BASTARDTLZE, v. a. (from baffard) to prove a per. 
ſon not begotten in lawful marriage: to get a baſtard. 
BA'STARDLY, adv. (from baffard and iy of lice, Sax. in. 
plying hke, or manner) like a baſtard ; in a degenerate 
. ſpurious manner. Seldom uſed... + . - * 
BA STARDV, S. (from baſtard). in law, an unlawful ſtate 
of birth, wherein a perſon is produced from a couple nat 
married, and is therefore difabled from ſucceeding to an 
inheritance. . 143.14 
To. BA'STE, v. a. (part. paſſ. bated. or baſter :| baza: 
10 Arm. to beat with Lack, Saforney, Fr.) 2 beat with 2 K 
tick. In cookery, to moiſten meat while roaſting with 
butter, or dripping. Among ſempſtreſſes, from baſſer, Pr. 
to ſtitch; to 5 two ſelvedges together. | 
BA'STES, S. ſtuffs made of the bark of trees which come 
from the Eaſt Indies. 
BASTFLE, S. (Fr. a ſmall antique caſtle fortified with tur- 
rets) a royal caſtle built by Charles V. in 1369, ſor the de- 
— Paris, now uſed as a place of confinement for ſtate 
oners. Fe. 
BASTINA/DE, or BASTINA/DO; S. (San,, Fr.) the 
act of beating with a ſtick or cudgel. The puniſhment in- 
flicted by the Turks, of heating the ſoles of à perſon's feet 
with a heavy piece of wood, having a large knob or round 
head at the end. 0 4 
To BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, v. 4. (Saſtonner, Fr, 
- fee the noun) to beat with a ſtick or cudgel: to beat on 


tte ſoles of the feet, like the Turks. 


BA'STION, S. (Fr.) in fortification, a large maſs of earth faced 
with ſods, ſeldom with brick or ſtone, ſtanding out from 
a rampart. See plate of fortification.  - 

BA'STON, or BATTOO'/N, S. (Fr. a flick) in law, a 

warden of the Fleet who attends the court with a red ſtaff, 

- to take ſuch to ward as are committed. In architecture, a 

mould at the baſe of a column called a tore. In heraldry, 
a kind of bend, only one-third of the uſual breadth of the 

- bend, not reaching quite a croſs the ſhield, a fign of ba. 
tardy, and ought not to be removed till the third gene- 

ration. | 

BA'T, S. (bat, or batt, Sax. a ftick). any large club; par- 
ticularly one curved, and flat on one fide towards the bot- 
tom, uſed in the game of cricket. | 

BA'T, S. (from 4aphas, Arab. According to Skinner, from 

bet, Sax. a boat, | becauſe it reſembles a veſſel failing, 

when flying with its wings expanded) in natural hiſtory, 

- an animal with the body os mouſe, and wings like a 


bird conſiſt of a membrane, which it extends in its flight; 


it produces and ſuckles its young like fourfooted creatures, 
never grows tame, feeds on flies, inſets, oily ſubſtances, 
ſuch as candles, cheeſe, oil, &c. a ofily in ſummer 
evenings. In Africaz they have tails as long as mice; at 
China, are as large as pullets, and are delicate eating; at 
: . Madagaſcar, they are faid to be as large as foxes; and in 
Peru, are very dangerous on account of their getting into 
bed. chambers, and faſtening on a perſon's legs, arms, &c. 
. _ fleeping, and bleeding him, unleſs prevented, to 
BA TABLE, aj. (from bat and able of abal, Sax. power or 
: poſſibility) in law, applied to grounds whoſe property 
is diſputable. * .: 
BA TCH, S. Cc, Sax. pete, Ruff. pexh, Sclav. pec, Boh- 
peer, . pier; piecxenie, Pol. Boch, bochta, Perl.) the 
quantity of bread baked: at one time. Figuratively, that 
which reſembles ſome other thing in qualities. | 
BA:TCHELOR, 8. See BaontLok. 2 
To BA“ TTR, v. a, (contracted from AnaTr) to leſſen a de- 
mand, or lower the price of a commodity. To abſtain, or 
-c refrain from a thing. To except, or take away. Bate 
« but the laſt, and 'tis what I would ſay.“ Devo. Neu- 
terly, to grow lefs. To flacken, or inake ſlower, applied 


to motion, or paſſion. Uſed with the particle of, before the 


. thing leflened. . - . 
BA TEFUL, adj. (from bate and ful of fullan, Sax. to 
fill) contentious, quarrelſome, litigious. Obſolete. 
BA'TEMENT), S. (from abatement) the leſſening the quar- 
tity of ſtuff, uſed by carpenters, and low mechanics. 
LA PONTING, (how bat — foul) a method of catch- 
ing birds in che night, 1 Ughting ſtraw, or car- 
5 a lantern "= ate boſhes, Veh bang beat with 2 
Nick, they fly towards the, light, and are caught in neu 
provided tor that purpoſe. vt N 
BA'TH, 8. (bath, Sax. from -bathian, Sax. to waſh) a ſuſ⸗ 
. ficient quantity of water collected into ſome convenient place 


. — 


Bi XA T. 


ns to. waſh in. They are divided into hot and 
A The. hot bath is that whoſe waters are warm. Ilie 


- moſt celebrated of this kind in England are thoſe near 
Wells, in Somerſetſhire, and owe their warmth to an ad- 
mixture of ſulphur, ſalt, and ſteel, with which they are 

- impregnated. They produce a perſpiration of 5 on. in an 


hour, and are of great uſe in diforders of the head, faliy, 


diſeaſes of the ſkin, ſcurvy, ſtone, conſtipations of the 
bowels, and moſt chronical diſorders. Cold bathing operates 
both by its cold and conſtringing power, ay its weight, 
which, at the depth of two feet under water, / preſſes on the 
human frame with a weight of 2280 lb. troy. It diffolves 
the blood, removes any viſcid matter adhering to the fades 
of the veſlel; generates ſpirits, forces urine, and removes 
obſtructions in the viſcera., Io theſe we may add phyfical 
baths, called aqueous, when confiſting of herbs boiled in 
Auids; and dry, when made of, aſhes, ſalt, fand, &c, Va- 
pour baths are thoſe in which the body of the patient is not 

* plunged, but only particular parts are expoſed or held in 
the vapours which exhale from them. Knights of the bath, 
ſo called from their being uſed to bathe formerly before their 
creation; ſeem to have been inſtituted by Richard II. ex- 
tended by Henry IV. and revived by George I. his preſent 
majeſty's noble father and progenitor. ; 

BA TH, S. (bathonia, Lat. Ptolomy, calls it cr Oe, 
ſudata pherma, i. e. hot waters; Antoninus, waters of the 
Sanz, the Britains gave it the appellation of I ennaint 
Tewymin, as alſo Caer Baden; the Saxons that of Bathan 
Certer, hat bathan; and from the concourſe of ſick people, 
Ackmancefter,, i. e. the city of  Yaletudinarians). It is 
ſituated on a plain not very large, and ſurrounded by hills 
of an equal height, from which ſeveral ſprings, highly be- 
neficial to the town, take their riſe, The waters of theſe 
ſprings are an effectual remedy to ſuch bodies as peccant 
1 have rendered dull and heavy. The ſtrength of 
the humour is abated, the patient being thrown into a {weat 
by their heat. The three moſt, noted of thele baths are 
called, the cro/5 bath, the hot bath, and the king's or reyal 
bath. Theſe ſprings are ſaid to have been diſcovered, by a 
Britiſh king called Bleyden Dyoth, i. e. Bleyden the Sooth- 
ſayer : but ſach traditions deſerve but little notice. Bath 
has been a flouriſhing place, both for the woollen_manu- 
facture, and the great reſort of ſtrangers. Its antiquity is 
evident, from ſome Roman images and inſcriptions; but 
the letters of theſe have been ſo worn by time, that they are 
ſcarce legible. See ACKMANCESTER. 

BA'TH-KOL, S. (from 5pND, Bath-kcl, Heb. the daugh- 
ter of the voice) the name of a jewiſhi oracle, which often 
occurs in the Talmud. The Jewiſh writers, tell us, that 
this began at the ceſſation of all verbal prophecy. With 
regard to the manner in which this revelation was given, we 
are told, that it was ſometimes communicated by a voice 
from heaven, and ſometimes ſuggeſted to the minds of the 
elders, by an internal impulſe. Upon the authority of their 
revelation moſt of the E depend. Weak muſt 
be the ſuperſtructure that is raiſed upon ſo ſandy a founda- 
tion! | 

BATTA'LIA, S. (from Battaglia, Ital.) the drawing up an 
army in order of battle. | 1 r 

BATTA'LION, S. CBatallion, Fr.) a ſmall body of infantry 
drawn up in order of battle. A battalion ſeldom falls ſhort 
of h or exceeds 8000 men. It is generally ranged in fix 
ranks, 


. 
: 


DA“ TTEL, S. a town in Suſſex, built in a plain formerly 
called Heathfyld. This name was given it, becauſe the 
great battle between king Harold and William the Con- 
querour was fought near it. At firſt it was only a monaſtery, 
built and endowed by William che Conquerour, who, hav- 
ing poſſeſſed himſelf of England, ſettled here a convent of 
Benedictine Monks, to pray for the fouls of thoſe who had 
been flain in battle. Pat Fades were built by the monaſ- 
tery, and theſe in proceſs of time formed a town. . 

BA'T'TEN, S. a name given by workmen to a long, thin 
piece of wood, of an inconfiderable breadth, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding-four inches ; it is generally about an inch thick, 
Its length is pretty conſiderable, but varies at the work- 
man's pleaſure. BOT a 1 

To BA”PTEN, v. a. (from Batten, Teut. to profit) to glut, 
or ſatiate one's ſelf; to grow fat; to live luxuriouſly. Ap- 
plied to land, to make fruitful. ,Neuteily, to grow fat, 
to indulge one's ſell. | 

To BA T TER, v. a:.(battre, Fr. to beat) to beat; to beat 
down : moſt commonly applicd to the battering of walls by 
engines, cannon, &c. hen applied to perſons, it ſigni- 
fies to eat aut with uſe or ſervice. 


1 


 BA'TTER, 8. in cookery, a mixture of flour, eggs, arid 


milk beaten together with ſome liquor. It is called 
batter, on accouut of its | being beaten. | 
BA'TTERY, or BA'TTERER, S. (from batter and er, im- 
plying an agent) one who batters ;-in fortification, a place 
where attillery is planted, in order to play upon the ene- 
my. The platform on which they are fixed is made of 
planks, which, ſupport the Wheels of carriages in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the cannon from ſinł ing them into 
the ground. In law, the beating any perſon unjuſtly: the 
perſon ſo injured has a right to indict the other patty; but 
if the plaintiff made the firſt aſſault, the defendant is diſ- 
miſſed, and the plaintiff liable to be fined for his unjuſt ſuit. 
BATTLE, S. (battaile, Fr.) an engagement between two 
numerous bodies: of men, The fight of two individuals is 
frequently, but improperly, called a-battle. - A battle ſup- 
poſes a number on both ſides. When clad moſt 
* dreadſul in the batzl”s front.” Glow r's Leonidas. 
Battle ſometimes ſtands for part, or a diviſion, of an ar- 


whoſe language is now become obſolete. However, the 
middle of an army goes univerſally by the name of the 
main battle. | 

To BA”T'TLE,: v. 4. (batailler, Fr.) to engage in battle, or 
contend in any manner whatever, ' | 

BAT'TLE-ARRAY, S, (from battle and array) arrangment 
or order of battle; the proper diſpoſition of men in order 
to engage an enemy. ' 

BAT'CLE-AX, S. (from barrle and ax) a weapon made uſe 
ot in ſormer times; frequent mention is made of it by the 
"1 though none of them have left us a diſeription 
of it. The 

BA'TTLEDOOR, S. (from battle and door, à flat board, of 
dreaw, a tree) an inſtrument uſed to firike a ſhattle cock; 
it conſiſts of a handle and broad blade. 

BA'TTLEMENTS, S. (perhaps corrupted. from batimen:, 
Fr.) notches on the top of a tower, wall; parapet, &c. to 
ook through in order to annoy an enemy, | 

BA'TTOLOGY, 8. (Barooyia, Sattolegia, Gr.) a tedious 
circumlocution, or the frequent repetition of the fame 
word without any reaſon. | 

BA”'T'TY, 2%. (bet, Sax. a boat) belonging to a bat; this 
word is grown obſolete. : 

BATTO'N, S. (Fr. ſee BasTox) a truncheon ſtaff, borne b 
a maria) as a mark of his dignity ; likewiſe, any ſhort Rick 
or club. 


\ BAU'BLE, s. (from ba»bellum;barbarous Lat.) a play thing, 


and figuratively, any thing of a trifling inſignificant na- 
ture. 
BAW COCK, S. (from Scan. Fr.) imports a fine fellow; ob- 


ſolete. 


BAW D, S. (baude, Fr.) a perſon of either ſex who lives by 


procuring women for lewd purpoſes. ; 


BAW'DILY, adv. (from bawdy and ly of lice, Sax. imply. | 


ing manner) in an obſcene, unchaſte, or immodeſt man- 
ner. # 36 | | 
BAW'DINESS, S. (from 4awwdy and neſs of :nefſe, Sax. im- 
plying. an abſtra& idea) applied to diſcearſe, ſuch as is 
unſit for chaſte ears; applied to behaviour, or manner, 


ſuch as ſhocks che fight of modeſty; and includes in its 


ſecondary ĩdea, an entire diſregard to decorum decency. or 
ſhame. | 


' BAWDRICK, S. See Batvaick. | 
BAW DRV, S. (contracted from bawdery) the acting like a 


bawd in bringing perſons together for immodeſt purpoſes. 


Applied to language, that which is unchaſte and obfcene, 
not fit for a modeſt perſon to hear. : 


BBW Dv, adj. (from bawd) that which expreſſes obſcenity 
| 4. or unchaſte ideas in plain terms, and carries with it the idea 


of impudence. 


| BA'WDY-HOUSE,, 8. (from baxody and heuſe) a place 


where ſtrumpets carry on their immodeſty, and proſtitution 
is practiſed. ö 


To A WL, v. a. (Salo, Lat.) to cry or ſpeak any thing 


with a loud voice; a low term; and carries with it che idea 
of ſomething mean and inelegant. 


BA WSIN, S. in natural hiſtory, a badger. ; 
| BA'Y, S. (badius, Lat. bay, Fr. baio, Lat.) applied to 


the colour of a horſe, is that which inclines to red, and 
approaches near to a cheſnut ; horſes of this kind have 
black manes, which diſtinguiſh them from ſorrel. The 
light aud gilded bays have a greater caſt of the yellow ; 
the dun, ſcarlet, and bloody bay, a greater mixture of red ; 
and the cheſnut bay, that which reſembles the colour of a 
cheſnut. 


7 "oh e 


my But the word is uſed in this ſenſe only by authors, 
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BA'Y, s. (baje, Belg. bee, Ital.) in geography, a part of 
the ſea 


ch runs into the land, and is broader in the mid- | 


dle than at its firſt entrance, called the mouth. 
BA'Y, S. (baiare, Ital. to bark, alluding 


one ſurrounded by enemies, which cannot be eſcaped but by 
making head apainſt them. In architeRare, uſed to hgnity the 
largeneſs of a building: thus a barn, which has a floor and 
two heads, is called a barn and two bays; they are gene- 
rally from 14 to 20 feet long, and floors from 10 to 12 
broad; and 20 feet long. In botany, the Ianrus, a kind of 
evergreen, which uſed to be formed into wreaths as a re- 
ward for poets, &c. Hence it is uſed as a token of honour, 
and a mark of merit. 
To BA'Y, v. #. Cabayer, Fr.) to bark at; to ſurround, in 
the ſame manner, as hounds do their prey. 


BA'Y-SALT, S. (from bay and /alt) that which is made of 


ſea water, exhaled by the heat of the ſun, and derives its 
name from its colour. 


BA'Y-WI'NDOW, 8. (from a/ and sind, a window 


which ſwells or projects outwards. 


BA'Y-YARN, S. (from bay and yarn) proper for making 


baize. | 

BA'YARD, 8. (from 4ay) a horſe of a bay colour. | 

BA'YONET, S. (Sayenerte, Fr.) a ſhort broad dagger made 
lancet faſhion,” with a round hollow iron handle, which 
goes over the muzzle of a muſquet and fixes it to it. It is 
of great ſervice in paſſing defiles, defends the foot againſt 
the horſe; and, when ammunition is fpent, is no bad re- 
ſource. 

_ BA'YZE, 8. SecBarze. , 
BDE'LLIUM, S. (n5m2 Sach, Heb. B3inuo, bdetlion, 
Gr.) a kind of aromatic gum, which according to Joſephus 
and fir Walter Raleigh, in his hiſt, drops from a tree re- 
ſembing an olive; now brought from the Levant, and men- 
tioned in Gen. xi. 12. 0) 

JO BE, . J (from been, Sax.) As our word #0 be is oy 
irregular, we ſubjoin ſore of its tenſes, together with thoſe 
of the Saxon and Gothic from whence they are derived, for 
the ſake of the curious. | ey 


Sts. Plus. 
Pr. Ind. I am, thou art, beit. We are, ye ave, they are. 
Sax. Fom, cart, earr. Synd, Jynd, ud. 
Goth. im, 77, iſt. Sigum, figuth, find. 
III. Eg er thu ert, hann er. Viderum, thid erud, thiir 
Lerud. 
Pr. Im. I was, the waſ?, he was. We were, ye were, they 
[ were. 


Wren, waron, wren. 
Wejum,  weſuth, weſer, 
| or Werun, 

Il. Eg var, thu vaſt, hann var. Vid. vorum, thid vorud, 

[their woru. 

Conj. pr. be, teu beeft, he be. We be, ye be. they be. 

Sax. Beo, zy, Gbyth, or wyth. Beoth, beoth. beoth. 

an auxiliary verb by which we form the Jaw ; ſometimes 
uſed to afirm the ſtate or condition of a thing, and at 
others its exiſtence. To be reſerved for a perſon ; future, 
in oppoſition to preſent. ** Man never 7: but always to 
« be bleſt. Pore. 

BE, an article uſed in compoſition and borrowed from the 
Sax. ſometimes a mere expletive, and otherwiſe ſigniſies 
upon, about ; as, to be-ſpatter, to be-ſprinkle. 

BEACH, S. that part of the ſea ſhore which is waſhed by its 


Waves. 0 


Sax. [way ue, cbt. 


Goth. Was, waft, or wat. 


BEA'CHED, a4j. (from beach) that which is expoſed to the 


waves. 

BEA'CHY, adv. (from beach) that which abounds in 
beaches. | 
BEA'CON, S. (fom þeacen, or beacn, Sax. a fignal) a ſignal, 
or combuſtibles raifed on an eminence to be fired as the ſig- 
nal of an enemy's approach. Signals and marks erected at 

fea, for the ſecurity of veſſels. | 3 

BEA CONAGE, S. (from beacon) a tax paid for the aſe 
and maintenance of a beacon. | . 

BEA D, 8. (bead, Sax.) ſmall round pieces of glaſs or other 
ſubſtance, moving on a ſtring which runs through them, 
uſed by thoſe of the Romiſh church to count their fins and 
prayers on: hence to tell beads, or be at one's beads, figni- 
fied to be at prayers. Likewiſe uſed as ornaments for wo- 
men, and worn round their necks in necklaces. Figura- 
tively, any thing of a round or ſpherical form. B-ads of 
% ſweat.” SHakesy. In architecture, a round moulding or 
aſtragal carved fo as to reſemble a necklace. 

BEDELLE, (Belg, 6d:/Jo, Ital. ledel, Span.) in law, a pub- 


to the barking of 
dogs at a ſtag in theſe circumſtances) figuratively, the ſtate of 


B E A 
lie erier, or officer at a court, who cites people to a 
one whoſe office is to puniſh, or 1 ſtrollers, va. 


Fpear: 


grants and petty offenders in a pai At the univerſ4y 
one who walks before the malters in public proceffion 
Squire beadles are thoſe who attend peculiarly on the vic, 
chancellor, give notice of convocations at each college, and 
are generally maſters of arts. | at 

BE'ADLE, S. (from Zyde/, Sax. a public crier, herald, or 
meſſenger: hence in ſome Sax. MSS. biſhops ate called 
beadles of God. | | 

BE'ADROLL, S. (from bead”, Sax. a prayer, and roll) , 
liſt or catalogue of a certain number of prayers for ſouls of 
the dead, which are generally counted by the members of 
the Romiſh church on their beads. | | 

BEADSMAN, - S. (from bead and man) one who devotes 
himſelf intirely to prayer; one who undertakes or proteſies 
to pray for another, | | 

BEA'GLE. S. (bigghes, Fr.) in natural hiſtory, an Engligh 
bound, or hunting dog, of a ſmaller fizg, khown by it; 
deep ſound, and uſed in courſing hares. 

BE'AK, S. (Zec, Fr. beck, Belg. becco, Ital. pip, Brit.) the 
bill of a bird, or any thing which reſembles it. A pointed 
piece of braſs fixed at the end of the veſſels of the antients, 
with which they uſed to damage the hulls of an enemy in 
an engagement. In farricry, a little ſhoe about an inch 
long turned up, and faſtened in upon the fore part of the 
hoof. In geography, a ſharp promontory, like the ſpout 

| - . cup, ſo called from its reſembling the beak of a 
ird. : 8 


BE AKE D, a4). (from Beat) ſharp pointed, or reſembling the 


beak of a bird. * 

BE'AL, S. CBolla, Ital.) a pimple, or any eruption in the 
ſkin, which raiſes or protuberates beyond it. A welk. 

To BE'AL, v. x. (from the noun) to ripen, to come to 2 
head. Seldom uſed. 

BEAM. S. (Sax. boom, Belg. Saum, Teut. a tree) in build. 
ing, a large piece of timber, meaſuring more in length than 
thickneſs, generally the largeſt piece of wood lying acroſs 
the walls of a building, ſupporting the principal rafters 
of the roof. There are generally tyo in a building, into 
which the girders of the garret floor, and, if the building be 
of timber, the teazel tenons of the poſts are framed. Ap. 
plied to a ballance, that piece of iron &c. which ſupports 
the ſcales. In hunting, the branches or horns cf a ſtag, 
The pole, or that piece of wocd in a coach or chariot, 
which runs between the horſes. Applied to a ſhip, the 
large main croſs timbers, preventing x ſides of a ſhip from 
falling together, and ſupporting the decks and orlops. Among 
weavers, a cylindrical piece of wocd placed lengthways on 
the back part of the loom, on which the threads of the 
warp are rolled, and enrol as the work advances. Likewiſe 
the cylinder, or round piece of wood, on which the ftuf 
is rolled, as it is weaved, placed on the forepart of the 

loom. A ray of light darted or emitted from any laminous 
body. A 4 wars to an anchor, the ſtraight part or ſhauk, to 
which the hooks are faſtened. Beam compaJjjes are made 
with ſüding ſockets, to draw circles with very long radii, 
and uſed in drawing wall dials. 

To BE'AM, v. 2. (from beam, Sax. a ray of light) to emit 
or dart rays. 


BE AMV, adj, (from beam, a ray of light) that which darts 


rays ; ſhining radiant. "Applied to deer, having horns, 
from beam Sax. a tree. 

BEAN, S. (bean, bien, Sax. baun, Iſl. boone, Belg. bobne, 
bone, Teut. bonne, Dan.) in botany, a kind of pulſe. The 
flower has a tubulous empalement of one leaf; cut into five 
ſegments at the brim, and is of the butterfly kind: it has 
9 {lamina in 3 parts, and one ſtanding ſeparate. The gen- 
men becomes a long compreſſed leathery pod, con- 
taining comprefled kidney ſha ſeeds. The Windfor 
bean is the bet, By the new huſbandry, the produce of 
beans has exceeded the old, by more than 10 buſhels aa 
acre., f . 

BE/AN-CAPER, 8. Sec Fanaco. 

To BEAR, v. a. (pronounced as if the e was omitted, like 
the a in dare, the preter. is bare, or boxe, and the part pal- 
ſive, bore or born, of bairan, Goth. beran, or beoran, Sax. 
bierac, Pol. bervan and tburdac, Brit. ber. 11.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, to ſupport, ſland under, or carry a burden. To 
deliver or carry; ta wear, Uſed: with zame, to go by: 
« bore that name” Dryp. Uſed with wp, to ſuppont, 
ſuſlain, or keep from falling. To endure. To permit, or 
ſuffer without reſeatment 3 to countenance, or encourage; 
to produce, or bring forth. Joined with teſtimony, to 
give; © Your t:/ftlymory lear.” Dx vv. Johzed with charges, 
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defray, or pa : « Somewhat that will Bear your charges.“ 
— * ve, joined with 2 to ward, or defend 
from, or elude. It cannot bear off a greater blow.” 
Hayw.: Likewiſe to carry away by violence, joined with 


Jozun, to overcome, or carry along with one like a torrent. 


« He bore doton all o fition.” “ Juſtled, bore de ton one 
« another.” HAT. Uſcd with hard, to urge, preſe, or 
importune. « Cxfar doth bear me hard.” SHAK., Ukd 
with the particle on, to incite, ſtimulate, or ſuſtain a per- 
ſon in an attempt. Confidence, then bore thee on.” 
Par. LosT. Io bear a head, in diſtillery, to ſhew itſelf 
to be proof by frothing when ſhook. To bear a body, in 
painting, capable of being well ground down, and mixing 
with oil ſo as not to ſhew any grits or particles. Joined to 

ice, to ſell well, or at a certain value. Joined with iz 
Land, to amuſe by falſe pretences ; ſeldom ufed. Joined 


with ext, to ſupport, to maintain, to fecond, to defend. 


Uſed neuterly, to endure the frowns of adverſity ; to ſuffer 


without remonſtrance, or complaint. To produce fruit, ap- 


plied to vegetables. Joined with ing, to ſucceed, or an- 
ier a — expectations. Uſed with lite, to behave, 
or act. Bear-like, a true friar.” SuhAK. In navigation, 
uſed with in, to ſail / towards; uſed without the particle, to 
lay or he ſituated. Uſed with wpor, or againſt, to act, or 
exert in action. Uſe with 2p, and again/?, to oppoſe or 


ſtruggle with. "Joined to a7, to endure, implying ſome. 


.reluance; ** To #ear with my abſence.” , 
BEAR, S. (pronounced as if the e was dropped, like the a 


in fare, bera, Sax. Beahr, beer, bar, Teut. beyr, and bore, 


Belg.) in natural hiſtory, a wild beaft with long ſhaggy 
hairs, hooked claws, 7 4 on fruits, honey, bees, and 
fleſh. Ihe female go no longer than thirty days, when 
they generally produce five young ones. In the winter 
they ſicep, the male forty days, and the female four months, 
ſo as ſcarce to be wakened by blows, and, though they faſt 
all that while, are fat. Their ſkins are uſed for er 
thoſe of their young for muffs, and they are reckoned by 
the French a cure for the king's evil, rheumati:m, and gout. 
In aſtronomy, applied to two conſtellations in the N. hemi- 
ſphere, called the greater and the /e/5. In the tail of the 
laſt is the pole ſtar, never diſtant above two deg. from the 
le. 73 
BLAR-BEND, S. in botany, a ſpecies of the bend weed. 
BEA'R-GARDEN, S. (trom gear and garden) a place where- 
in bears are kept for diverſion. F:igoratively, any place 
where low diverſions are exhibited, and tumult and confuſion 
are cuſtomary. | | * 
BEA'R-GARDEN, adj. (from the noun) uſed in familiar 
diſeourſe to imply a want of regularity and order, and ele- 
ce, attended with noiſe, tumult, and turbulent be- 
our, 


BEA'RS- BREECH, S. in botany, a plant fo called from its 


root's being ſuppoſed to refemble ſome part of a bear. 


dee ASANTHEIS, 

BEA/R'S-EAR, S. in botany, fo called from its leaves re- 
ſembling a bear's ear. 

BEAR'S-FOOT, 8. See HIL EZORE, of which it is a 
ſpecies. | 

BA RS. ORT. S. (from bear wwyrte, Sax. a root or 
plant) in borany, a plant fo called from its being hairy 
like a bear's-ſkin, 


BE'ARD, S. (the e is pronounced long, a if the @ was drop- | 


ped, beard, Sax. barrd, Belg. bart. Teut.) the hair 
which grows on a perion's cheek, lips, and chin, which 
bas given no - {mall cauſe of contention in the military, 
civil, and eccleſiaſtic world. The Chineſe are very fond 
of long ones, but Nature having been very ſparing to them, 
they look on the Europeans as very great men on account of 
this advantage in that reſpect. Applied to vegetables, it 
Gynifies the prickles which grow on the ears of corn. In 


an arrow, it is the barb, or forked point at the head. In 


a horſe, that which bears the curb of a bridle. In aſtro- 

nomy, the beard of a comet, is the rays emitted towards 
the part to which it moves. Such are the dotted lines (B) 
from the bodies of the comets. Plate VII. fig. 1. Uſed with 
the particle zo, it ſignifies the face, and includes the idea 
of defiance. * Jeer'd—Their reverend perſons to my 
„ beard.” Hur. This is a low phraſe. 

To BE'ARD, v. a. (from brard4) to take a perſon by the 
beard, including the idea of ſtrength, and contempt in the 
pn Figuratively, to oppoſe publickly ; to defy a 

on. 

BE'ARDED, ad}. (from beard) 5 perſons, one who 
has a beard ; applied to vegetables, that which has long 
cars, like thoſe growing on the ears of corn, Applied to 


 BE'ATER, S. (from 


BEA 


juſtraments, that which is forked like a 6h-hook, not eakly 
to be pulled out; gagged. _ 2 

BE'ARDLESS,, adj.: (from beard and 16% of lear, or leafs, 

Sax. Janus, Goth, pronounced like the Sax. and ei,, If. 

_ implying a privation or negation) « without a beard... Figu- 
ratively, young, or not arrived to the ſtate of manhood. 

BE'AREP, S. (from bear and er, implying an agent from 

dare, Sax. or avair, Goth. pronounced the ſame, a man) 

one who carries, or conveys a thing from one to another, 
peculiarly applied to a perſon who carries; one who. wears; 

applied to dreſs; one who ſupports, or ſuſtains, applied 
to dignity. That which produces or yields fruit, applied 
to vegetables, In common, the perſon, who . preſents 
a bill for payment; and in whoſe favour the laſt indorſe- 
ment, if any was made. In architecture, a poſt, or brick 
wall trimmed up between the two ends of a piece of tim- 
ber, to ſhorten its beating, or prevent its bearing with its 
whole weight at the two ends. In heraldry, fee Sur- 
PORTERS, | 

BEA'R-HERD, S. (from bear and herd, of berder, Welg ) 
one who keeps, tends, or looks after bears. 

BEA“ RING, S. (from bear) the act of ſupporting a weight 
the carrying a burden. In geography and navigation, the 
ſituation of one place to another, with regard to the points 

ot the compaſs. In architecture, the ſpace between the 

two fixed extremes, if it has no other ſupport ; or that be- 
tween one extreme ard a poſt, &c. trimmed up to ſhorten 
its bearing. 

SEAR- WARD. S. (from bear and ward) one who keeps a 

ear. 

BE'AST, S. (pronounced as if the à was dropped, and the e 
doubled: zee, Fr. from beffia, Lat.) an animal not endued. 
with reaſon, generally four-ſooted, and having noother co- 
vering or dreſs, but that which Nature has Farniſhed him 
with. Figuratively, a perſon who acts inconſiſtent with the 
character of a rational creature; a term which carries with 
it the ſecondaty idea of great deteſtation in the perſon ufing, 
and ſomething inconſiſtent with humanity in him W oh 
cauſes it. | | 

BE'ASTINGS, S. See BersTinG. 

BE"ASTLINESS, 8. (from bea/tly and ag of nee, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtra& idea) that which is unworthy of a man; 
including the ſecondary idea of ſomething worthy of de- 
teſtationz and ſomething indecent, naſty, and highly diſ- 


guſtful. 


BE ASTLY, adv. (from b-aft and ly of lice, Sax, implying 


like, or manner, that which reſembles a beaſt, either in its 
form, or other of its peculiar qualities, flowing from a want 
of reaſon. | 

To BE'AT, v. a. (betan and beatan, Sax. bete, Ruſſ. battre,, 
Fr. the pret. beat, and part. paſſ. beaten) to ſtrike a perſon ; 
to pound, or reduce to powder; to forge; to . 

overcome, or vanquiſh ; to mix together by violent ſtir- 
ring. Uſed with the particle down, to depreſs, or cruſh ; 
to leſſen the price. Uſed with brains, or head, to apply 
one's thoughts to a difficult ſubject. To beat his brains 
* about things impoſſible.” Harw. ©« Waſte his time, aud 
« beat his Bead about the Latin Grammar.” Locks; in 
this ſenſe it is followed with about. Joined with up, and 
followed with gzarters, to attack ſuddenly, to ſarprize, or 
alarm. By beating up his quarters.” CLAREND. To beat 
the hoof, to go on foot, a low phraſe. Neuterly, to move, 
or throb, ſo as to affect the hand with a kind of a ftroke, 
applied to the pulſe, or the heart. Uſed with ap, or «por, 

to act with violence; to ſhine with great heat, applied to 
the ſun. . To beat ap for ſoldiers, to go about witha drum, 
in order to raiſe recruits: the word «p'is an expletive, and 
might be left out. . 

BE'AT, part. pafſ. (from beat) violently attacked; truck, . 

BE'AT, S. (from the verb) a ſtroke, The ſound made by 
a dram, when ſtruck by the ſticks. The ſtroke or throb of 

the pulſe, or the heart. 

BE'A'TEN, part. pafſ. (from beat) conquered, or vanquiſhed 
by an enemy. Often trod, ſo as to hinder the graſs from 
growing, applied to a path. Figuratively, commonly re- 
ceived, or 1 followed, applied to opinions. 

eat and er, Sax. implying an agent, 

from auer, Sax. a man) an inſtrument by which blows or 

ſtwkes are given; a peſtle. © Beat at your zortar with a 

« enter.“ Moxon: Obſolete. One fond'of puniſhing, or 

ſtriking. The beſt ſchool-maſter of our time was the 
« oreateſt beater.?? ASCHAM. 4 

BEA'TI'FIC, or BEATTFICAL, adj. (beatificus, from bea- 
tus, Lat. happy) that which can render a perſon com- 
pleatly happy; uſed by divines, of the bliſs of heaven, 
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BEATTFICALIV, ade 


 Mplying manner) in fu 
perfectly happy. . . * WIC : 
BEATIECA TION „S. (from bearificy in the'Romiſh church, 
an aknowledgment, that a perſon is in heaven, and may 


{from beatifical and ty, of ice, Sax. 
a manner as to make a perſon 


be eſtetmed ds bleſſed; but not allowed the honours of 


tts in elektricity, to the 


ſaints, conferted by canonization, Applied by demonſtra- 
to the glorious, appearance 'a perſon 
makes in a dark toom, when ſurrounded by a viſible elec- 
-""rgcal atmoſphere.” A 


To BEA'TIFY; v. a. (from beatus, Lat. and foo, to. make) 


to make perfealy happy; to bleſs with a * in the hea- 
venly manſions. To acknowtedge a perſon to be received 

in heaven, though not pofſefſed of the dignity of a ſaint ; 
a term uſed by the Romith clergy. . 

BE/ATING, S. (from Seat) puniſt ment inflicted by blows. 


BEA TTTU E, S. (Lade, Lat.) in divinity, a ſtate of 


perfect happineſs, free from defect or interruption, applied 
td that of the deceaſed ſaints and anpels in heaven, In the 
plural, applied to our Saviour's ſerman on the mount, 
wich begins with promiſing bleſſedneſs or happineſs to pe- 
culiar objects. Ss F 
BEATS, S. in clock or watch-work, the ſtrokes made by the 


| fangs or pallat of the ſpindle of the balance, or of the 


„in a royal pendulum. | 
BEAU, S. (Fr. pronounced ke, and Has the French plural 
cant) an effeminate perſon of the male ſex, who is paſſio- 
nately fond of dreſs, makes it his ſtudy and pride, to the 
neglect of improving the more noble part of him. | 
BEA VER, S. (pronovnced as if che à was dropped, and an 
e ſubſtituted in its ſtead; beewre, Fr. beber, Sclav, baber, 
* Perf Feber, Luſ. Sefer, befer, Sax. beffder, Dan. bever, 
/ Belg.) in natural hiftory, an animal which lives ſometimes 
by land, and fometimes by water, about 4 feet long, and 
weighs from 40 to bolb. Its head reſembles a mountain 
rats, its ſnout is long, and its jaws furniſhed with 10 large 
and ſharp teeth, two of which are inciſive, and 8 molar : 
its eyes are very ſmall, its ears ſhort and round, its hair is 
either brown, white, or black; that on the belly is of a 
very fine down, about an ir ch long, and is uſed for hats. Its 
tail reſembles. that of a fiſh more than any land animal, 
- ſerves it inſtead of a trowel in, building,” and of a rudder 
in frimming. The elegance of their Building, the policy 
' obſerved in their ſocieties, and other curious particulars, 
may be ſeen in the Mem. of the Roy. Acad. of Sciences for 
1704. The Spectacle de la Nature, c. We cannot but 
mention here, that as Canada is the chief place of their re- 
ſort, the operations of the campaign in 1759 muſt appear 
in a noble light, when we conſider them as opening this 
profitable branch of commerce to us, and furniſhing us. 
once more with the means for re-eſtabliſhing our foreign 
trade for hats, by ſupplying us with ſuch opportunities of 
making them better than any nation in the world. Figu- 
ratively, beaver. is uſed for a hat made entirely of beavers 
hair. Likewiſe that part of the helmet which covers the 
face, from the Fr. bawzere. | 
BE*AVERED, a4;. (from beaver) covered with a beaver hat; 
weatiry a beavee. 


E AU OH, S. (pronour ced Bo-, from. beau and i/þ of i/c, 


Sax; or i, Goth. implying nature or quality when joined - 


to a ſubſtantive) reſembling a beau; effeminately nice; 


ä ih. | 

BEAT :OUS,. a7;.. (pronounced batecus, from beauty) that 
which is formed with ſo much elegance and ſymmetry, as 
to rait an agreeable ſeuſation in the mind.. * 

NHEAUTEOUSLT, 2. (from beauttor; and ly of lice, Sax. 
- implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to-raiſe an idea of 
| regutar features, fineneſs of ſhape, and elegance of com- 


plexion, attended with an agreeable ſenſation in the mind. 


BI.AU*"TEOUSNESS, S. (trom beguteous and net of nefſe, 


* 


Sax. implying an ahſtract quality) that which conſtitutes a 
thinꝑ, 8 excite an idea in the mind of a contempla- 
tor, or ſpectatpr. $32 * a 5 - 
FEAUTIFUL,* S. om Beauty and ful of ſullan, Sax. to 
fill) that which has alf that ſymmetry of parts neceſſary to 
© convey the idea of beauty, applied / both to perſons and 


things. 5 
br ALU TIrulNxss, S. (from beautiful and ns of nee, 
Sax. implying an abſtra quality) that quality which ena- 

bles a thing or perſon to excite an g ee ſenſation in 

the mind of a ſpectator or auditor, ariſing from the ſymme- 

try of its parts, the elegance of its compoſition, the ſweet . 


F 


neſs of it+ modulations, applied to muſic; and the eafe of 


its cemtoure, applied to perfons and painting. "is, Un 
To BEA'UTIFY, v. 4. (from beauty and fo, Lat. to make) 


— 


1 
41 w_ 


| +» | that: which recommends any ching to the love or apy.,,.. 
tion of a perſon by heightening or increaſing its charm, 
Applied to the endeavours of females to make their . 
_ ſons appear more aprecable by the advantage of 
Uſed neuterly, to increaſe or — 4. in beauty. Sig 
BEA'UTY, -S. (Zeaute, Fr.) a certain compolition or 00 
lour and figure, Which, raiſes delight and approbation 15 
the beholder. Figuratively applied io. muſic, moral. 5 
painting, architecture, ſtatuary, and litterary compoſition. 
- , implying an idea of excellence ** object capable of ail 
ing delight in the mind. A perſon bleſt with all that fl. 
metry of features, beautiful contours of limbs, elegance gx 
ſhape, and, ſweetneſs of complexion, that ralſe delip} 
the mind of a. beholder, — t 
cellencics.. E | 
To BEA'UTY, v. a. (from the. noun) to embelliſh, adorn 
or make beautiful. Beauiif'd by plaft ring art.” 5 f 
Obſolete. 1 IT 
BEAU”TY-SPOT,,S. (from beauty and bot) ſomethin art. 
| 1 00s uſe of to heighten the charms of a perſon; 
patch. N | 
BECA'FICO, S. (Zeeafgo Span.) in natural hiſtory, a bird 
like a nightingale feeding on figs. and grapes; a Pie. 
- pecker. . ; 
To BECA'LM, v. a. (from be a Sax. prefix and calm) to re. 
duce a ſtorm or tempeſtuous commotion of the elements t, 
reſt and quietneſs. Figuratively, to pacify the turbulc,; 
paſſions that diſturb the mind. Though ſome have been so 
nice as to diſtinguiſh between to calm and becalm, inſinust- 
ing, that the former implies to ſep motion, and the oths; 
to fees from motion, yet authors are fo, indeterminate in the 
uſe of thefe terms, that it would. be impoſſible to underſtand 
them by ſuch a key. 


g it im 
extort approbation by iis ex. 


a 


| BECAME, the preter of became, in imitation of this were 


exwingn, to come, which makes cwTaPe in the preter. 

 - BECAU'SE, conj. (from be, Sax. prefix, and cau/e) uſed. t 

imply a reaſon, or cauſe of an aſſertion or truth, Which. 

comes bef re it. Uſed with of, it ſignifies the reaſon why a 

thing is, or is not, done. 

To BECHA'NCE, v. u. (from be and chance) to happen to 

a perſon. Uſed ſometimes with the particle 2a; but now 
almoſt obſolete. 30: | | 

BE'CHICS, S8. (D, bechika, Gr: of gut, ber. Gr. 2 
cough) in pharmacy, medicines to relieve a cough. 

To BE'CK, v. a. (beacn, Sax. to give a ſignal, Lec, Fr, 
the head) to invite a perſon, or to call him to one by a 
ſignal, uſually a nod. Seldom uſed. | | 

BE CK, S, (from the verb) external ſigns, generally ſuch es 
are made with the head. nN : 

To BECKEN,, v. 4. (bac, a ſignal) to make ſigns to a 
perſon to appreach, or come to one, Uſed with the par- 

ticle 20, Ka 
To BE'COME, v. 4. (pret. I became, comp. pret. I have le- 

.. came; thus cwviman, Goch. to come, makes can, in the 

ret. from whence this word ſeems: derived, with be, the 
the Sax. prefix, a mere expletive, in compoſition) to be 
made; to grow; to alter. or change from one ſtate to ano: 

ther. Uſed with /, to happen, to fall out, to be the 
end. of, “bat will beceme of me?” Dar. This 
9 is generally uſed with the interrogative particle 

- evhat. 

To BE'COME, -v. a. (from be and caviman, Sax. to pleaſe, 
beguerz, Teut. fit or proper) applied to perſous, to appcar 

worthy of, to adorn, or grace. Applied to things, to ſuit, 

do be proper for, to agree, or be ſo adapted to ths Circum- 
, * ances, of a perſon as to be graceful. _ 

ECO'MING,. part. (from — that which acquires 2 

grace from its ſuitableneſs or proſperity. Sometimes uſed 

__ With the particle of, though ſeldom. £4 

BECO'MINGLY, adv. (from becoming and h) of lice, Sax. 
_ implying manner) in, ſuch a manner as to ſuit the cir- 

| cum ances, rank, and character of a perſon. 

DECO MINGNESS, S. (from becoming and neſs of ni, 

Sax, imply lng an abſtract quality) that quality which arucs 
from a gracetul propriety. TIE 

BE D, S. (bed, It. bedd, Sax. bedde, Belg. bett: Teut.) à 

place deſigned for a perſon to ſlecp, or lay on, made ct 2 

+ * ſacking coveting, noſed with feathers, flocks, &c. Figu- 

__, _ratively, lodging, Marriage. In gardening, a piece of 

made ground, enriched, with dung, &c. for railing plants, 


* 


* 


and other vegetables; the channel of any river. In natu- 
ral Riſtory, a range or layer of earth, or mineral ſubſlance; 
a ſllatum. To be brought to bed of a /on, to be delivered 
of, &c. To make a , WP to ſhake it, lay the cloaths 
ſmooth, and make it fit to be laid on. Bed of a mortar, 
a i 1 
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o BEDA'SH, . 


ES 
jo gurdery, à Find piece of oak hollowed in the middle to 


receive the breech, and half the trunnions, 
gun, the thick plank lying immediately under the piece, 
and is, as it were, the body of the carriage. 


To BE/D, v. 4. (from the noun, bedden, Teut.) to place in 


a bed ; to go to bed to, or with.. Ts range, or lay things 
in order upon one another. Uſed with the particle with, 
to lie in the ſame bed with one another. 

To BEDA'BBLE, S.' (from be and 4abble) to wet, fo as to 
accaſion inconvenience, and uncaſineſs. 8 

To BEDA'GGLE, (from be and daggle) to daub, dirt, 
or plaſh the bottom of a garment, by walking careleſsly in 
wet weather, and not holding it up; and includes the idea 
of flovenry,. or ſluttiſhneſs. . 

(from be and Jah) to wet a perſon 
with water by beating it with a ſtick, or caſting a ſtone in 
it for that purpoſe, 

To BEDA'WB, v. 4. (from be and daub) to cover a thing 
with dirt. Figuratively, to apply or lay on paint in a 
rough and ignorant manner. 

To BEDA'ZZLE, v. a. (from be and dazzle) to overpower 
the fight by too much brightneſs or luſtre. 


EE D-CHAMBER, S. (from bed and chamber) a room fur- 


niſked with a bed, and ſet apart for ſleeping in. Lords e 
the bed chamber are 10, of the firſt rank, who attend, in th 
turns, one weck in the king's brd-chamber, lying on a pal- 
let-bed all night, and waiting en him whenever he eats in 
private. The firſt of them is called the groom of the 
oe. £1 | 

e.D-CLO'ATHS, S. (ſrom led and cloatlu) the blankets, 
quilt, coverlid, &c. which are ſpread over a bed. 

BE DDER, or BE'DETTERS, S. (from bed) the nether; or 
undermoſt ſtone of an oil mill. 

To BEDE/CK, v. a. (from be and dect) to ſet out or em- 
belliſh a perſon with apparel. To adorn ; to grace. 
BE/DE-HOUSE, S. (from bead, Sax. a prayer, and Huus, a 
houſe) a kind of hoſpital or. alms-houſe, where the poor, 

rayed for their beneſactors and founders. Obiolete. 

DER, 8. (from bed and er, implying an agent, from the 
Sax. ver, a man) one who goes to bed with a woman; a 
husband. i 
To BE DEW, v. a: (from be and dew) to moiſten, by ſprink- 

ling ; in allufion to the manner in which the dew moiſtens 

the carth and vegetables. | 
BED-FE/LLOW, S. (from ed and felloav) one who lies in 
the ſame bed with another. | 
To EEKDTGHT, v. 4. (from be and digbt) to ſet off with 
clothes, dreſs, or other external ornaments. 


To BEDI'M, . 4 (from be and dim) to darken, to obſcure 


by greater brightneſs. j « 
BE DING, Sx (t:4ing2, Sax.) the bed, blankets, quilt, 
coverlid, &c. which are on a bed-ſtead. | 
BEDTT/TTRR, S. See Bebo. | We: 
BED'LAM S. (formerly ſpelt Bethlehem, 'a religious houſe 
near Moor-gate, in London, converted into an hoſpital for 
mad people, pa, Beth-lechem, Heb. beth, the houſe, 
and lechem, bread ; ãts modern name may be derived from ber- 
tier, Teut. a beghar, and bam, adwelling) a houſe ſet apart 
for the abode and cure of mad people. A perſon who has 
loſt his ſenſes ; a madman. | | 
BED'LAM, adj. (from the noun): one that belongs to a mad- 


houſe. 


BEDLAMI'TE, S. {from Bed/am) an inhabitant of Bedlam ; 


a mad perſon. 


 BED/-MAKER, S. (from bed and maker) a perſon in the 


univerſities, who makes che beds, cleans the rooms, and 
runs of errands for the ſtudents. ; 
BED'.MATE, S. (from ed and mate) one who lies with 
another. Fa G | 12 
BED/-MOULDING;, or | BE/DDING-MOULDING, 8. 
(from bed, or bedding and moulding) in building the mem- 
bers in the cornice below the coronet. 


BED/-POST, S. (from bed and po?) the poſt at the head or 


foot of a bed, which ſupports the teſter, or canopy. . 
BED'-PRESSER, S. (from bed and prefer) a perion fond of 

laying in bed; a heavy, lazy fellow. "Wl 
To BEDRA'GGLE, w: a: (from be and draggle) to dirt, or 


foil the lower part of a; garment, by letting it careleſsly 
drag in the dirt in weather; a great ſigu of -{luttiſhnels 
or Yovenry, 1 (17 14d | 


an abundance of ſome fluid. 
BED-RI'D, adj. (from bed and rid) confined to one's bed by 


age. - | 
BED RI/DDEN, adj. (from bed and ridden) one who, bein 
be out by age or ſickneſs, is unable to quit his bed. 
0, . 


Applied to a 


To BEDRE/NCH, v. 4. (from: be and drench) to ſoak with | 


i 


| 


| 


4 


B E G 


BE*DRITE, S. (of bed and rie] the marriage dues: an ob- 
ſolete term. 
BEDU/NG, 2. 
or ordure. | | 
BE'E, S. (eo, Sax. bi, Dan. been, Belg. baedd, Brit.) in 

natural hiſtory, a ſmall inſet; whoſe induſtry is become 
_ proverbial. | | 
BE'ECH, S. (&ece, Sax.) a tree, from whoſe fruit an oil is 
extracted, much eſteemed by the French. Alfo the ſea- 
"ſhore, Dye nE. ö 
BEE'CHEN, a4. (bucena, Sax.) conſiſting of beech ; belong- 
ing to becch. 
BE'ER, 8. (Lere, Sax. bier, Germ. barley, ber, Brit.) a 
liquor prepared from malt and hops, and rendered vinous 
y fermentation. 


BEEF, S. (l, Fr.) the fleſh of black cattle, dreſſed up 


for the markets, 


BEEF, aj. (from the ſubſtantive) conſiſling of the fleſh of 
black cattle. 


nn 8. (from beef and zo eat) a yeoman of the 

guards. 

BE GLERBEG, S. among the Turks, the governour of one 
of the chief provinces of the empire. A Beglerbeg has un- 
der his juriſdiction ſeveral ſangiacs or particular govern- 
ments, with agas, and other officers, ſu\ject to his author ty. 

BE'HN, S. in pharmacy, the name of two roots, from v h'ch 
excellent cordials and reſtoratives -are made. They are 
— plenty in the Levant, and chicfly about Mount Le- 

anon. 

BEE SOM, 8. (be/m, beſma, Sax. be/em, Teut. and Belg.) a 
houſehold. inftrument, more generally called a room. It 
1 uſed by women to ſweep the duſt off the ground, or 

oor. N 

BEE T, S. (from beta, Lat.) the name of a plant, of which 
there are ſeven ſpecies. It is boiled like parſnips, and often 
makes one of the ingredients of a ſoop. 

BEE/TLE, S. (4yzel, Sax.) an inſe& that flies about in ſum- 
mer-evenings, having four wings, the two outward being 
only ſheaths for the other: they are black, and abound in 
damp places, ſach as vaults * © ground. A great ſledge, 
uſed to beat down piles, ſtakes, wedges, &c. A E Me 
mallet, made uſe of in beating hemp. 

To BEE! ILE, v. a. (from the noun) to jut out; to hang 
over. 

BEE TLE-HEADED, adj. (from beetle and head) ſtupid ; 
r 

* * -STOCK, S. (of beetle and fock) the handle of a 

etle. a 

To BEFA'LL, v. 3. (from ze and fall) to happen. This 
word is molt commonly taken in a bad ſenſe. | 

To BEFU'T, v. a. (of L. and it) to ſuit ; to tally with. 

To BEFO'OL, v. 4. (a compound of be and fool) to de- 
lude; likewiſe to deride, and treat a perſon as a fool. 

BEFO RE, prep. (biforan, Sax.) in the front, or fore-part, 
applied to ſpace. - 

BEFORE, av. earlier in time. 

BEFO'RE-TIME, adv. (a compound of before and time) in 
ancient times; of old. : 

To BEFO'RTUNE, v. 3. (a compound of be and forture) 
to happen to. Generally taken in a good ſenſe. The word 
is now obſolete. 

To BEFO'UL, v. a. (a compound of be and foul) to dapb, 
ſmear, or dirt. 

To BEFRIE'ND, v. a. (a compound of be and friend) to do 
a kindneſs to a perſon ; to confer a favour. 

To BEERLNGE, v. a. (a compound of be and fringe) to 
adorn with fringes. 

To BEG, v. 3. (beggeren, Teut.) to pray, intreat, petition, 
or crave charity, favour, or aſſiſtance of any kind. 

To BEGE'T, v. a. (preter J begot, or begat, I have begot- 
ten, or begot ; bigitan, bigattyn, begettan, Sax.) to generate, 
or bring forth. | | 

BEGE'T TER, S. (from &eget and er, implying an agent) he 
that generates, or gets a child. 

BE'GGAR, S. See To Beo, one that lives upon charity. 

To BE'GGAR, v. a. (from the noun) to reduce a perſon 

from plenty ro want. | 

BEG'GARLINESS, S. (from 4eggarly and ne/ of nee, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) a quality which woul rmit 
a perſon to ſubmit to any meanneſs, tor the ſake of a ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

BE'GGARLY, «dj. indigent. 

BE'/GGARLY, adv. (from beggar and / of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a poor, abjett manner. 

BE'/GGARY, 8, extreme poverty. 


' Rr 


a. (from be and dung) to cover with dung 


To 


 BE'HEMOTH, S. (Heb. a large beaft) in divinity, ſup- 


— | - | 
B E H + 
to BEGIN, v. 4. (began, pret. begin, part. paſſ. beginna?, 
Sax. beginnun, Belg. and Leut. begunnan, Ruff. and Dan. 
from be or by and gan, Sax. to go) to enter upon a thing. 
BEGINNER, S. (from the verb) he that gives the firſt cauſe 
or original to a thing. r 
BEGFRT, part. tied, or bound round. 
To BEGUILE, v. a. (begalian, Sax. to inchant, or ſeduce) 
to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive. 
BEG UN, part. paß. of begin. 
BEHA'LF, S. (from be and half) intereſt, fide, party. To 
ſpbak on a perſon's behalf; to ſpeak in his favour. | 
To BEHA'/VE, v. a. (bihaavan, Luf.) to demean, act, or 
conduct one's ſelf. 
BEHA/VIOUR, S. (from behave) a man's conduct, or de- 
portment. | 
To BEHE/AD, v. 4. to cut off a perſon's head. In Europe 
this is the puniſhment of the great and nobly born: in 
China it is the punĩſhment of thelower fort of people, whilſt 
their ſuperiours are hanged on account of their quality. 
BEHE/LD, part. paſſ. from behold, which ſeems to be a kind 
of tranſpoſition from the Saxon, wherein the preter is heold, 
and the preſent healdan. 


poſed by ſome to be the Hippopotamus, or river horſe ; by 
others, the ox; and by the greateſt number of commenta- 
tors, the elephant. The deſcription however of this crea- 
ture is a fine piece of ſublime writing; and even in the 
frigid medium of a litteral and proſe tranſlation warms and 
furpriſes more than the moſt lofty deſcriptions of the Greek 
or Ronin poets. See Job, xi. 15. 

BE/HEN, or BE/N, S. in pharmacy, the valerian root. And 
a fruit like the tamariſk, from whence the perfumers extract 
an dil. | 

BEHE'ST, S. (from be and h:/ of hx/e, Sax. a command, 
beigen, Teut. to command) the poſitive commands of a ſu- 

riour to an inferiour ; ſuch as the order; of a parent, a 
[7 wry and of the Deity. | 

BEHIND, prep. (of be and hindan, Sax. hindana and hindar, 
Goth. hinder and hinder, Belg. and. Teut.) at a perſon's 
back; backwards. The Benjamites looked behind them.“ 

Judges, xx. E 3 to forewards. Following, in 
oppoſition to before. Remaining, after a perſon's depar- 
ture, or death. Applied to motion, at a dittance from that 
which moves or goes before, uſed with the verb leace; 
* Tt leaves our ſenſe behind.” Da vb. Uſed comparative- 
ly, it implies great inferiority, or leſs worth. ſed ad- 

\ verbially, it implies ſomething not yet diſcovered, or per- 
ceived by the mind. © We cannot be ſure that there is no 

, «evidence behind, and yet unſeen.” Locke. 

BEHI'ND-HAND, adv. (from behind and hand) applied to 
perſons who live beyond their income, and are in debt. 

"* Uſed with the particle 407th, not fo eager as others in under- 
taking a thing, but after them ſome time. Uſed as an ad- 

jective in this ſenſe by Shakeſpear, my behind-hand ſlack- 
« neſs.” 

To BEHO'LD, v. a. (behraldan, Sax. pret. I beheld, I have 
beheld or bebelden) to take a view of a perſon; to have a 
perſon. in ſight, including the idea of attention, or looking 
on him for ſome time. Bebel a prince, whoſe fa- 
ce ther thou haſt ſlain.” YouxG. . 

BEHO'LD, an interjection of the ſame force with , 

«« Behold how ſmall that portion of the ball, 
«© Where faint at beſt the beams of ſcience fall.” Por x. 
BEHO'LDEN, part. (from behold) indebted to; lying under 
an obligation to a perſon. 

BEHO'LDER, S. (from bebe) one who caſts his eyes upon 
an object. 

BEHO'LDING, S. Obligation. This word is ſeldom uſed 
| by elegant writers. | 7 

BEHO/LDINGNESS, S. (from Feholding and nes of neſſe, 

* Sax.) the ſtate of one who lies under an obligation to an- 
other. This term is now obſolete. 20 e 

BEHO OF, 8. (from behowe, behifts, Sax. gain) an obliga- 
tion which a perſon lies under; alſo the profit, benefit, or 

; advantage which may accrue from any thing. In my be- 
% hoof.” SHAK. | | | 

To BEHO'OVE, v. . (from — Sax.) to be incum- 
bent on a perſon as a duty, or to be fit and ſuitable in point 
of convenience. This term is ſometimes uſed by modern 

authors; tho? it begins to grow antiquated. Fel 

BEHO'OVEFUL, agj. (from Bebe) uſeful. An obſfolcte | 
term. 

r probably the preter of the old word behight, to 
promiſe. 


To BEHO'WL, v. a. (a compound of be -and how!) to 


BEING, (the particip. of the verb 79 be) © As being the con. 


To BELA'Y, v. a. (from belegen, Belg.) to mend a rope, 


BE LL-FLOWER, 8. (from bell and foxver, becauſe it is 


Wel at; lkcwiſe to howl over, or lament loudly. 


| 


* 


B E 1. 


e trary.“ MIL r. p | 

BE/ING, S. an abſtract term, ſignifying the exiſtence of 4 
thing: thus we ſay, the Supreme Being; a Finite . 
ing, &C. | 

BE'ING, con. (from Je) ſince, | 

To BELA'BOUR, v. a. (a compound of 4- and Jalcur) ta 
beat a per:on ſeverely. A low aud vulgar expreſſion. 

To BELA'CE, v. a. in navigation, to faſten ; to belace a rob 
Jonynson, IRE 

BELA”TED, ac. (from be and late) benighted. Uſcd 19 
expreſs ſomething which ought to have been done, but wi; 
omitted at a period paſt. 

To BELA'Y, v. u. (Fom be and lay) to lie in ambuſh, or to 
lie in wait for, N 5 


by laying one end over another. | 

To BE'LCH, v. a. (bealcan, balcettan, Sax.) to break wing 
upwards. 

BE LCH, S. (from the verb) the act of breaking wind upwards, 

BE'LDAM, (from &elle dame Fr.) aname given in derifion tog 
old woman. 

To BELEA'GER, v. a, (beleggeren, Belg.) to block up, er 
beſiege a place. | 

BELE DEN, S. (Fr.) in commerce, a kind of ſpun cotton, 
of very indifferent quality. 

BELEMNI“ TES, (from Pg, belos, Gr. becanſe of its re- 
ſemblance to an arrow), in natural hiſtory, arrowhead or 
hnger-ſtone, of a whitiſh, and ſometimes a gold colour, It 
it of the ſize of a finger, more or leſs round, of a pyn- 
midal form, variable, of the nature of chalk, and a foil. 

To BELLE, v. @. (a compound of be and lie, beliegar, Sax. 
beliegen, Belg. and Teut.) to invent a falſhood; to ſcigz. 
To charge with falſhood; to calumniate, and to miſrepre- 
ſent ; to accuſe a perſon falſely ; to repreſent under a feigncd 
appearance. A dragon's form bely'd the God.“ Hart. 

BELLAMTITE, S. (Selle amie, Fr.) a dear friend. The 
term is now obſolete. 

BELLAMO'/UR, S. (Celle amour, Fr.) a gallant. Obſolete, 


ſhaped like a bell) a plant, by botaniſts called campanizg, 
Its empalement has five acute parts; the flower is of one 
leaf ſhaped like a bell; and in the bottom is a five cornered 
nectarium. There are thirteen ſpecies. 15 
BE'LL-FOUNDER, S. a perſon who caſts bells. 
BE'LLFRY, S. that part of the ſteeple of a church in which 
bells are rung, probably a corruption of the French word 
Beffroy a ſteeple, or tower of a church. 
BE'LL-GARD, S. (belle egard, Fr.) a ſoft glance; a kind or 
langutſhing look. Now obſolete. 
BELIE'F, S. (pronounced as if written belcef, geleafe, Su. 
ghcloowve, Belg. of geleafan, Sax. to credit, or believe) the 
aſlent of the mind to, or the admitting or receiving any 
propoſition for true, on arguments uſed to perſwads us to te- 
ceive it as ſuch, without certain knowledge that it is fo : that 
which cauſes | belief, is ſomething. not evidenily joincd to, 
or ſhewing the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas 
under conſideration. Thus, in a general ſenſe, it implics au 
aſſent of the mind to any propoſition ; in a reſtrained ſet, 
an aſſent founded on the authority, &c. of a perſon attcſ- 
ing the truth of a thing. When the revelation of God is 
the object, it is called divine belief; when that of man is 
the object, it is then aman belief. The articles aſſented to 
by a perſon. The heads of a perſon's religion; the thirgs 
believed. | | 
To BELIE VE, v. a. (geleafan, Sax. from ge and /yfan, 
Sax. to yield to an argument, or grant the truth of 2 
thing) to aſſent to the truth of a. propofition founded on 
Probable arguments; to aſſent to a propoſition . merely on 
the credit or authority of the 3 Oppoſed to 4:52, 
which implies an aſſent built on irrefragrable arguments, 
connected with, and flowing from the nature of the ching: 
. wherein the connection of each intermediate idea is viſible 
and certain. To put a confidence in the veracity or 
of any one. Believe thee for ever.” Exod. xix. 9. Wi 
uſed neuterly, to havF'a firm perſuaſion of a thing which 15 
' probable; Bed with the particle in, it implies a {19g 
aſſent to the truth of a propolition; Joined with 4 0 
upon, to place à conſidence in; to give credit to a per: 
aſſertions; to have faith in. In common diſconrſe, to ge 
but little credit, or a [light aſſent to a thing. Though 
they are, I /e/ieve, as high.” Abbis. 
BELIE'VER, S. (from #z/ieve and er, implying an agert 
from aver, Sax. a man) one who gives affent, or credit 10 
a thing. One who uſſents to the truth of , chriſtianity, Up® 
the probable arguments it can produce in its fa our 2 on 
EN f 0 $04: 
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-ofition to one who refuſes his aſſent, demands demon- 
rative proofs, arid is, on that account, ſtiled an wnbeliever, 
inſidel. | 
bl VINGLY, add. (from belicving and tl of lice, Sax. 
implyin manner) after ſuch a manner as ſhew's that a per- 
ſon edits or aſlents to the truth of any propoſition or 
ne. | | 
NLTK. adv. (ſrom be and lile) perhaps; probably: made 
uſe of to ſhow that the ſentence it is joined with is uncer- 
tain. Lord Angelo, belike, thinking that I was remiſs.” 
SHAk, Sometimes uſed as a mark of irony, or jeer. 
„LL, S. (bell, Sax.) a popular machine, or veſſel, ranked 


by muſicians among the inilrumeats of percuſſion ; made of 


à compound metal of tin and copper, or pewter or cbp- 
r, in the proportion of 20 lb. of pewter, or 231b. of 
tin, to 100 cwt. of copper. Hung in fteeples of churches 
and in houſes. The parts of a bell may be divided into the 
barrel or body; the clapper, Which occaſions it to ſound by 
ſtrlking it, and the ear, or cannon, by which it is hung. 
Its ſound ariſes from a vibratory motion of its parts, like 
that of a muſical chord; ſor the ſtroke of the clapper chang- 
ing its circumference from a round to a ſpherical torm, which 
by elaſticity endeavouring to recover its former ſhape, 
undergoes alternate changes of figure, and by that means 
ives a tremulous motion to the air, in which ſound con- 
fiſts. That of Nankin in China, weighs 50, ooo lb. double 
the weight of that at Erfurt, is 12 Engliſh feet high, 
and 7 1-half diameter, and 23 in circumference : and Le 
Comto fays, that at Pekin, there are 7 other weighing 
20,000 Ib. each. Thoſe of tne Egyptians are made of wood. 
The Turks have a very great averſion to bells, and 4 96 
chriſtians the uſe of them in Conſtantinople, pretending that 
the ſound of them would be troubleſome to the ſouls of the 


departed The cups of flowers, from their reſerabling a bell 


in their ſhape. Hollow balls of metal, ſounded by ſome 
hard ſubſtance included in the inſide, faſtened to the harneſs 
of horſes, to give notice of the approach of ſome heavy 
loaded carriage, or to the legs of falcons. To bear the bell, 
is to ſuppreſs others, or to be the firſt in merit, alluding to 
the wether which wears a bell, and is followed by the 
flock z or to the firſt pack-horſe of a drove, who has bells 
on his collar. To fake the bells; to be in motion, or al- 
luding to the bells of a hawk. * If Warwick fakes his 
bells.” SHAK. 

To BELL, v. 2. (from the noun) in botany, to grow in the 
ſhape of bells. Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt, 
bell. MoRT1M. 2 

BELL-FA'SHIONED, adj. that which reſembles a bell in 
its ſhape, being hollow, and ſmall at one end, and in- 
creaſing at the other. . 

BELLE, S. (from elle, the feminine of beau, Fr. fine) a 
perſon who dreſſes with elegance, behaves with gentility, 
and has all the polite accompliſhments that can adorn a 
lady. | 

WELLES LETTERS, 8. (Fr. pronounced ſometimes by the 
Engliſh Bell Letters) thoſe branches of education that po- 
liſh and adorn the mind, are of ſervice to men as ſocial 
creatures, and accompliſh them to ſhine in converſation, or 
to make a figure in the higheſt polts of r Lan- 
guages, claſſical learning, both Greek and Latin, geo- 
graphy, rhetoric, chronology, and hiſtory may be ac- 
counted the chief parts of learning contained under this 
term. | 

BELLIGE\RANT, part. (from bellum, Lat. war, and gerens, 

Lat. waging) a modern term, that which is at war z. that 
which is engaged in war. The be/l;gerant powers.” 

'LIGERENT, part. See BeLLiGERANT, Which is 
moſt uſed though the ſpelling of this is moſt proper. 

BELLIV/GEROUS, adj. (fee BATLICEXAN T) engaged in, or 
waging war. 

BEL'LING, part. (a corruption of bello2ving, or bellan, Sax.) 
applied to the noiſe madg by a doe at rutting time. | 
BE LO NA, S. in mythology, the ſiſter of Mars and God- 

deſs of war; when war was proclaimed, the herald ſet a 
ſpear upon a pillar before her temple ; the prieſteſſes in 
their devotions to her, uſed to cut themſelves with knives 

to render her propitious. 

To BE/ LLOW, v. &. (beilan, Sax. bale, Lat.) to make a 
very loud noiſe; applied ro that of a bull, the fea in a 
ſtorm, or the outcries of buman creatures; but za the laſt 
ſenſe it includes the idca of contempt, 

BE'LLOWS, S. (beleg, Sax. the g being pronounced like a 

in the end of moſt words in that language; it has no 

3 an inſtrument, into which air is alternately drawn, 

and expelled, ruſhing in at ſome apertures in its bottom 


called feeders, and ruſhing out of a meta! tube called its 
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nozzle. Their uſe in increaſing the power of fire is well 
known, but if we conſider that a common ſmith's bellows 
expels 495 cubic inches, and a column of air 6373 feet in 
length, in a ſecond of time; we need not be at a loſs to 
aſſign the reaſon for the effect of this inftrument, which ſo 
forcibly acts on the elaſtic re- acting particles of fire, and 
increaſes their inteſtine motion, in which the inten (cnet 
of fire peculiazly conſiſts. The reaſon aſſigned by the au- 
- thour of the Spectacſe of Nature, from their driving away 
the aqueous particles of the coals, is indeed very pretty, 
but not ſufficient to account for this phenomenon of itſelf ; 
and perhaps not conſiſtent wich fact, This term is gene- 
rally joined with pair, when we would uſe it as a ſingular 
noun, a pair ef bellows; and in this ſenſe, Dryden lays, 
a bellows; by an ellipſis, without which he is guilty of a 
very gteat impropriety. 
BE/'/LLUINE, adj. (belluirus, Lat. from lng, Lat. 4 
beaſt) that which belongs to a bcaſt. + The animal and 
i belluine life would be the beſt.” Ar TERRE. Modern au- 
thours ſeldom uſe this term. | 
LIT. 8. be/lig, Sax. balg, balch, Belg. Sola, Brit.) 
that part of the body which reaches. from the breaſt to the 
thighs, and contains the entrails both in men and beats, 
Uled figuratively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 
„ Whoſe God is their Fl Phil. iii. 19. The protu- 
berant part, or that which ſwells oft in any veſſel. The 
«© belly of a bottle.“ The womb, entrails, or the middle 
pl any hollow place. © Out of the be/ly of hell cried 1.” 
ON. 11. 2. 
To BE'LLY, v. a. (from the noun) to ſwell ; to protube- 
rate; applied to a thing which grows larger in one part 
than it is in another. f 
BE'LLY-ACHE, (from belly and ache of ace, Sax. a pain) 
a pain in the belly, ariſing from wind or other flatulencies ; 
the cholic. ; 


BELLY-BOU'ND, adj, (from &e!ly and Bound of bind) af- 
feed with coſtiveneis. 

BE'LLY-FRETTING, adj. (from belly and fer) in ſarriery, 
the wearing off the ſkin, or galling a horſe's belly by the 
rubbing of the girt. Alſo a great pain in a horſe's belly oc- 
caſioned by worms. | 

BE'LLY-FULL, S. (from belly and Full of fullan, Sax. to 
fill) a ſuſiciency of food, or as much as takes away the 
ſenſation of hunger, and ſatisfies the appetite. 


' BELLY-PINCHED, adj. (from belly and pinch) denied, or 


in want of ſufficient food ; hungry. The BGelly-pinched 
« wolf.” SAX. 

BE'LLY-ROLL, S. (from belly and rel!) in huſbandry, a 
roller, or cylinder, made uſe of to roll ground after jt 4s 
ploughed- Roll it with a belly-rel{ that goes between the 
„ ridges.” MogrTIM. » 

BE'LLY-TIMBER, S. (from belly and timber) food, or that 
which ſuffices hunger, and ſupports the human fabric, in 
the ſame manner as props, or timber does a building. 
“ Founded in your belly-timber.” Prior. 

BELLY-WORM, S. (from 4elly and worm) a worm which 
breeds in the belly or entrails. | 

BE'LL-MAN, S. (from Seu and man) in London, a ſuperiour 
kind of watchman, with a bell which he rings at 
certain places in his pariſh, before he repeats ſome verſes 

on the eves of a feſtival. In country towns, applied to 
the cryer, who bears a bell which he rings, to gie notice 
to the neighbourhood, before he makes his proclamation. 

BE'LL-METAL, S8. (from ell and metal) the metal out of 
which bells are made, conſiſting of zolb. of pewter, or 
231b. of tin, to 100wt. of copper. 

To BE'LOCK, v. 2. (from be and lect) to lock one thing 
into another; to join or faſten one thing into another, in 
ſuch a manner as it cannot be eaſily ſeparated. This 
# hand—was faſt belocked in thine.” Swax. Seldom 
uſed. 

DELO MANCY, 8. (from Bidoc, Bi las, Gr. and uad, Man- 
teia, Gr. divination) the art of foretelling future events 
by arrows, practiſed by the Scythians, Alans, Germans, 
Africans, and Turks. i 

To BELO'NG, wv. a. (belangen, onlanzen, Belg.) to be the 
property of a perſon. A field be/onging to Boaz,” Ruth, 
li. 3. To have relation to, applied to the heads of a 
diſcourſe. To be dependant on as a ſubje&, or domeſtic. 
« To whom Ae, thon f”” 1 Sam. xxx. 13. To be ap- 
propriated to; to have tor its peculiar object. The 
« things that be/crg ta the Lord.“ 1 Cor. vii. 32. Uſed in 
all theie ſenie* with the particle 70. 2 | 

BELO'VED, part, (from b:/ove, which is hardly ever uſed, 
though nothing can be more frequent than the uſe of the 
participle; thus we iy, you are bezowed by me, but never 

1 telove 
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# beleve you) careſſed with the greateſt warmth of kind 
affection, as an object worthy to be beloved. In divinity, 
an object worthy of the eſt confidence on account of 
its fidelity, of the higheſt approbation on account of its 
merit, and of the warmeſt ardours of love, on account of 
the immenſity of its benevolence, and the ſtupendouſneſs of 
its endearments. This is my belowed ſon.” Matt. iii. 17. 
and xvii. 5. Mar. i. 11. and ix. 7. Luke iii. 22.—ix. 35. 
BELO'W, prep. (from be and /cw of le or leb, Belg.) ap- 
plied to a place, not ſo high as another object. Applied 


to dignity or excellence, inferiour. Applied to character, or 


rank, unbecoming on account of its meanneſs ; unfit or de- 
grading on account of its baſeneſs or vitiouſneſs. © Tis 
„ much below me.” Dayp. Uſed adverbially; in a 
lower ſituation, or nearer to the earth. On earth, when 
oppoſed to above, ſignifying heaven. The regions of woe, 
hell. Profperous traitors, gnaſh their teeth below.” 
T1CXELL. PEI, 

BELSWA'GGER, 8. (from bel, Fr. fine, and favagger of 
fuciger, Dan. one who ſtruts with pride) one who makes a 
noiſe, and puts on an air of importance. A charitable 
« Ewagger.” Da v. Johnſon interprets it a whore- 

"maſter, | 

BE'LT, S. -(bele, or belte, Sax. and Dan. baltheus, Lat.) a 
2 ſaſtened round a perſon's middle, when a ſword is 

ung to it, it is called a /word-belt, In farming, a diſtem- 

per in ſheep. In aſtronomy, two bright marks like girdles 
ſurrounding the body of the planet jupiter, more bright 
than the reſt of his diſk, and vhrying both in their dimen- 
fions and ſituations. See Plate VI. A B, fig. 3. 

BE/LWETHER, S. (from bell and wvether) a ſheep, which 
keeps the reſt of the flock together, and draws them after 
him by the ſound of a bell hanging to his neck. 

To BE'LY, See BZLIxE. a L 

To BEMAD, wv. a. (from be and mad) to deprive a perſon 
of the right uſe of his reaſon ; to make a perſon rave. 
« Bemadding, ſorrows.” Stax. Not in uſe. . 

To BEMIRE, v. 4. (from be and wire) to daub, or cover 
with dirt. 

BEMIRED, part. (from bemire) covered with dirt. Figu- 
ratively, ſtuck or ſinking in a dirty or boggy place, ap- 
plied to a horſe. ; 


To BEMO/AN, v. a. (from be and mean, bamorenan, Sax.) 


to expreſs ſorrow for any diſaſter or calamity, including the 
idea of tears, and pity. 

BEMO'ANER, S. (from bemean and er, implying an agent, 
from wer, Sax. a man) one who pities, laments, or 1s af- 
fetted with ſorrow, on account of the diſaſters of another. 

To BEMO'IL, v. a. (from be and moil, of mouiller, Fr.) to 
bedawb, to fall; to be rolled in, or encumbered with 
dirt. How ſhe was bemoiled.” SHARK. 

To BEMO'/NSTER, v. a. (from be and monſter) to ſpoil 
the proportions of a thing; to make a thing hideous, hor- 
rible, unſightly, or monſtrous. 

BEMU'SED, adj. (from be and muſe) given to rhiming or 

A term of ridicule. ** A perion much bemu/ed in 
« beer.” Pore. 

BE'N, S. See Benn, or Benes. 

BE/N, S. an abbreviation uſed in common diſcourfe for Ben- 
min. 

B. NCH, S. (from Zenec, Læence, Sax. bonc, Dan. banckh, Belg. 
and Teut. banc, Fr. panco, banco, Ital.) a ſeat made of a 
long board, diſtinguiſhed from a fool by its length. Uſed 
for the priſon or liberties of the KixG's Bexcn, which 
ſee. 'The ſeat whereon — fit; figuratively, the per- 
ſons ſitting in the trial of cauſes. 


To BE NCH, v. a. (from the noun) to furniſh with, erect, 


or make benches in any place. It was benched with 
« turf,” Dayp. To place, ſeat, or prefer a perſon to a 
feat, or bench. Whom I from meaner form have 
bench d. SHAK. 

BE NCHERS, S. (from bench) in law, the ſenior barriſters of 
an inn of court, intruſted with the government and direc- 
tion of it, out of which is annually choſen a ſteward. A 

on muſt have been a reader, admitted to plead with- 
in the bar, before he acquires the honour of this title. 


To BE/ND, v. 4. (pret. and part. preter bended or bent, like 


the Iſl. Sende, preter bendte, bendan, Sax. bandar, Fr.) ap- 
plied to ſhooting with a bow, to ſtretch ; to force from a 
firaight line to a curve, or crooked one. The _ or' ob- 
ject to which a motion is directed. Figuratively, to apply 
the mind to the conſideration of any ſubject. To be diſpoſed 
to. To make ſubmiſſive; to bring to terms, applied to a 
proud adverſary in war: War and famine will bend our 
«« enemies.” To bend the brow, a motion of the eye- 
brow, wherein it is drawn from its natural ſhape, gene- 


church, the form of making an abbot, to diſtinguiſh it 
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| rally done when a perſon is in a deep ſtudy, In navi, ,.; 
to faſten; Bend the cable,” 5. e. faften it to tl. Fes 
of the anchor. Uſed neuterly, to looſen a ftraight has 
by means of ſome weight or force. To hang, or ju. 2 
« A cliff, whoſe high and bending head.” Wes with th 
particle on or upon, to be ſtrongly inclined to, or reſolve, 
on. To bow the body, or the knee, in token of (ij, 
fion, or reſpect. Shall come bending unto thee,” iti. 
IX. I 4. : th 

BE'ND, S. (from the verb) the part of a line, &c. whiz 
not ſtraight, and forms an angle. The crooked time 
which compoſe the ſides of a ſhip. In heraldry, an ord 
nary or bearing, formed by two lines drawn a-cr1;, 
ſhield, from the upper part on the right, to the lower Fi 
the left: this is called likewiſe the e dexter ; the bead 
ſiniſter is formed by drawing the lines from the left 69e 
the ſhield to the right. | 

BE'NDABLE, adj. (from bend and able) that which may b. 
na" from a ſtraight to a crooked line: that which ma; be 

ent. : 

BE'NDER, S. (from bend and er, implying an agent, of 
Sax. a man) one who crooks any thing: an inſtrument by 

| which any thing may be forced from a ſtraight to a crooke; 

line. The circular piece of wood, which forms the top of 
a boy's kite. ; 

BE'NDLETS, S. (from berd and let, a diminutive article 
bandelet, Fr.) in heraldry, marks or diſtinctions in a fiele. 

of the ſame length, and but half the breadth, of a bend. 

BE ND WITH, S. (from bend and with, from suv gf 
2vithig,. Sax.) in botany, an herb, ſo called from its form. 

BE'NDY, adj. (bande, Fr.) in blazonry, the dividing an 
eſcutcheon into an equal number of partitions; if they he 
nas) the field muſt firſt be named and chen the number of 

nds. 

BENE'APED, agj. (from ze and nacp, from neafte, Sax. want, 
or neaftig, Sax. deficient) a ſea term, implying, that a ſhip 
has not depth of water enough to ſet her a-float, bring 
her over a bar, or out of a dock. 

BENE” ATH, prep (beneoth, beneothan, Sax. Beneden, Belo.) 
applied to ſituation, not ſo high as, or under, ſomethin 
elſe. Joined with Aut, it imphes the preſſure of ſomething 
heavy on a perſon. ** Our country inks beneath the yoke.” 
SHAK. Applied to rank or dignity, inferiour to. Far 
s more ſpecies of creatures above us, than are beneath,” 
Locke. Applied to actions, not becoming; unworthy of 
a perſon. * Nothing beneath his high ſtation.” ATT, 
Uſed adverbially, or without a noun after it, in a lower 
place, or under, oppoſed to upon. Below, in ſcripture, op- 

to above. In heaven abowe, or in the earth be- 
* zeath.” Exod. xx. 4. 
| BE'NEDICT), adj. (from benedius, Lat.) in medicine, en- 
dued with mild or gentle qualities; operating gently. 
« Medicines that are Enedia Bac. Now obſolete. 

BE'NEDICT, S. /Bi/cep) a famous abbot in the 7th cen- 
tury, deſcended of a noble family among the Saxons, and 
flouriſhed under Oſwi and Egfrid, kings of Northumber- 
land. In his 25th year he abandoned all temporal views, 
in order to devote himſelf to religion; and by his frequent 
voyages did not a little contribute to introduce the polite 
arts into this iſland. Architecture, painting, muſic, and 
other arts, received great improvements from thoſe artiſ:; 
he brought over with him from Rome and France; and what 
added no Tmall commendation to him, was, that all his em- 
belliſhments were appropriated to the ſervice of the church. 
Chanting in choirs was introduced by him in 678, He 
founded two very conſiderable monaſteries, lived an exem- 
plary life, and enjoyed one quality ſeldom to be met with in 
a ſaint, a refined taſte joined to a remarkable auſterity. 

BENEDVYCTINES, S. (from Benedid, or Bennet, whoſe 
rules they profeſs to follow) in eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, an order 
of Monks, who wear a looſe black- gown, with large wide 
ſleeves, and a capuche on their heads, ending in a poiut 
behind: and were in England named Black | Toki No 
religious order has been ſo remarkable for wealth, extent, 
and men of note; nor can any boaſt of a nobler liſt of 
members. 

BENEDI'CTION, S. (from Lenedictio, Lat.) a devout prays! 
or ejaculation to the Deity to bleſs a perſon, general 
applied to the pious wiſhes of a parent, for the Fappines 
of a child, or the bleſſing of a biſhop. Happineſs acquired 
by, or owing to a bleſſing. A grateful acknowledgment of 
bleſſings received. Could he leſs expect— than glory and 
« benedifion; that is, thanks ?” Par. eg. In the Romiſii 


from that of making a biſhop, called con/ecration. 
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' BENEFAC/TION, 8. (of benefa@ur; ſupine of beneſacie, 


 BENEFA'CTRESS, S. (from bengfactor) a woman or fe- 


BENEFI'CIAL, adj. (from benificium, Lat.) that which 


BENEFICIAL, S. a benefice. - How to obtain a benef- 


BENEFI'CIALNESS, S. (from beneficial and ne/5 of nefe, 


or for another, whereby he may receive advantage, or im- 


BEN 


L 


Lat.) a good and benevolent action; generally applied to 
charitable gifts for the relief of perſons in diſtreſs, .  - 
BENEFA'/CTOR, S. (ſee BexneracTtion) the perſon who 
confers a benefit, or does an action of kindneſs to a perſon 
in want; generally applied to thoſe who leave and endow 
alms-houſes, ſchools, and colleges. - Sometimes to thote 
' who in a public capacity contribute to the benefit and ad- 


vantage of a nation. 


male, who contributes to the relief of the indigent by ſome 
charitable gift. 

BE/NEFICE, 8. (beneficium, Lat.) a word borrowed from 
the Romans, who uſed to diſtribute the lands conquered 
on the frontiers to their ſoldiers ; they were called benefi- 
ciarii, and the lands themſelves beneficia, which were at firit 
ven for life only, but afterwards were made hereditary. 

. benefice in the church, ſignifies either a church en- 
dowed with a reward or ſalary for the performance of divine 
ſervice, or tlie ſalary itſelf, given on that account. A /mple 
benefice, is that wherein a perſon is obliged only to read 
- prayers, as in canonties chaplain-ſhips, &c. A /acerdotal 
benefice, that wherein he is charged with the cure of ſouls. 
A Benefice in commendam, is that which is given to a perſon 
on a vacancy for a certain time, or till it is provided for. 

BE/NEFICED, adj. (from benefice) poſſeſſed of a church- 
living. | | | 

BENE/TICENCE, S.-(from beneficencia) a diſintereſted inclina- 
tion to do a good action, or to promote the welfare of 
another; diſtinguiſhed from charity as indigence and diſ- 
treſs 15 the objed of that; but perſons of all ranks and con- 
ditions may he the objects of this : it differs from benig- 
nity or humility, which is reſtrained to the difpoſition of 
the mind, but this always includes action. 

BENE/FICENT, part. (benefaciens, Lat.) performing acts of 


kindneſs, and aſſiſtance, without any views of intereſt. 


aſſiſts, relieves, or is of ſervice to. © Very beneficial to 
* mankind.” 


© cial.” SPENSER, 

BENEFICIALLY, adv. (from beneficial and ly of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to relieve, aſſiſt, or 
be of ſervice to a perſon. \ #3 


Sax, implying an abſtract quality) that quality which ren- 
ders a hive of ſervice, advantageous, or profitable to a 
perſon, 

BENEFI'CIARY, adj. (from benefice) he that holds any 
dignity as dependent on, and tributary to another. Uſed 
ſubftantively, it implies one who is in poſleſhon of a 
church living or benefice. ** The beneficiary is obliged to 
<« ſerve the pariſh churches.” - Ariiree. 

BE'NEFIT, S. (from bene, well, and fo, Lat. to become) 
that which advantageth, or turns to the profit of another. 
An a& of kindneſs, or love done to help or afhit another. 
Among players, the whole takings of the theatre, which 
are applied to their own uſe. In law, &erefiz of the clergy, 
was an ancient liberty of the church; whereby any prieſt 
—_ on hs petition, even in caſe of murder, be delivered 
to his ordinary in order to purge himſelf. It is at preſent 
cor ſined to ſignify a perſon's being only burnt in the hand 
for felSny, and ſet free for the firſt time. 

To BE'NEFIT, v. a. (from the noun) to do ſomething to 


provement. 'To promote, increale, or render better, 
Shall nothing benefir your knowledge?“ 7 SuAK. © Far 
from benefiting trade.” ArBuTH. Ulcd neuterly, to 
improve, applied to the mind; to reap advantage from. 
* What I have benefitted herein.“ MiLTON, 


To BENE'T, v. a. (trom be and ze!) to enſnare, or ſurround 
a perſon with ſnares, alluding to the circumſtances of a 
bird or fiſt: taken in a net. Thus benetted round with 
* villains.” SnARK. Not in uſe. | 

BENE/VOLENCE, S. (from benevolentia, Lat. bene, well, 
and wolo, Lat. to will) a diſpoſizon of mind, whereby a 
perſon is ſtrongly impelled' to do another all the good he 
can without any views of intereſt and reward. rFigura- 
uvely, che action, or good deed proceeding from this diſ- 
poſition, In law, a voluntary contribution, or gift from 
the ſubject to the ſovereign, in proportion to his circum- 
ſtances ; introduced by Edward IV, and aboliſhed by 
Richard III. | 

BENE'VOLENT, part. (from benevo/ens, Lat.) inclined to 
do good from an affeRionate regard to a perſon. 

BENE'VOLEN T NESS, S. (from benevolent and ne/+ of ve, | 


BEN 


Sax. implying an abſtract quality that quality which ſhows 
a perſon ready to do all the good he can to another, and 
in its 1 degree, without the leaſt proſpe&. or wiſh for 
reward, | | 

' BENGA'L, S. the moſt eaſterly province of the Moguls do- 
minions in India, on the Ganges, bounded on the N. by 
the provinces of Patma and jeſnat, on the E. by Arracan 
and Tipra, on the S. by the bay of Bengal and Orixa, and 
on the W. by Narva and Malva; cxteniivin” 4c miles in 
length, and zoo in breadth from N. to S8. and is annually 
overflowed by the Ganges in the ſame manner as Egypt by 
the Nile. The Eaſt India company's ſettlement is be 
this place affords rich cargoes for 50 or 60 veſlels yearly, 
beſides what is Carried in ſmall veſſels to the neighbouring 
countries. Likewiſe a thin ſlight ſtuff compoſed of filk and 
hair, uſed by women, and made in this place. be 

BENJA'MIN, S. (+enzoin) in pharmacy, a gum of a tree, 
OR in Cochin China, reſembling the Almond, ex- 
cepting that its leaves are longer, and roundiſh at the top. 
The gum is both in drops and lumps, the former of which 
is the true, of a yellow, or gold colour without, and white 
within, friable, without any taſte and aromatic. The beſt 
comes from Sumatra. It is a great and powerful expecto- 
rant, and given in aſthmas, infarctions of the lungs, and 

inveterate coughs, The flowers of Be jamin, which are 
more commonly uſed in theſe caſes, are prepared by put- 

ting a quantity of them in groſs powder in a glaſs veſſel, 
not luted, into a ſand heat. | 

To.BENI'GHT, v. a. (from be and night) to be overtalten 
by darkneſs in a journey. To be without light; to wan- 
der in the dark ; applied litterally to the eyes, and figura- 
tively to the mind. h 

BENT/GN, aaj. (pronounced as if written benize, from be. 
nignus) having a diſpoſition that inclines a perſon to do a 
good action to another. Kind, generous, or liberal. In 
medicine, wholeſome, gentle. ** Salts of a benign, mild 
* nature.“ Ax Bö TH. Applied to a diſeaſe, when all 
the ſymptoms of it are favourable. 

BENIG'NESS, S. (from benign and agſi of nee, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) that quality which inclines a 
perſon, or fits a thing to do good to another. 

BENIG'/NITY, S. (che g is retained in the pronunciation 
of the word, though dropped in the former ; benignizas, Lat.) 
a diſpoſition of mind inclining one perſon to be kind to 
another, In ſurgery, that which promotes or favours any 
operations. The benignity of the ſerum, ſendeth out 
better matters for a callus.” WIS EMAN. 

BENI'GNLY, adv. (fiom benign and ly of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in ſuch a manner as to ſhew kindneſs and 
8 „ Glorious as he roſe ; benign!y fo he ſet.” 

RIOR, 

BENISON, S. (beniffons, of-benir, Fr. to bleſs) a bleſſing, or 
an act, whereby a perſon wiſhes or prays for the happineſs 
of another, applied to the blefings of a parent. A rapture 
of joyful gratitude on account of ſome benefit recerved. 
« To love the traveller's Senden. MiLT. 

BE'NNET, S. (benoize, Fr. or awvens, Lat.) in botany, a 
herb, whoſe flower hath a one-leav'd empalement cut at 
the top into 10 ſegments; it has 5 round petals, a great 
number of awl-ſhaped ſtamina; and feveral ger- 
mens collected into a head in the center of the flower: 
there are 6 ſpecies. The root of the firſt ſort is eſteemed 
cephalic, alexipharmic, and of great uſe in fluxes. 

BE'NT;, S. (from bend: bendte, from bende, Ifl.) that part of 
a ſtick, &c. which is forced from a right or ftraight line ; 
that which forms an angle, or erookedneſs, in oppoſition io 
ſtraight. The declivity, or ſlope of a hill. On a Sent, 
the temple ſtood.” Dryp. After the word , ſtretch 
applied to the purpoſe, in alluſion to the ftretching a bow; 
propenſity or inclination applied to the affections, with the 
particle F before the affection. Tendency, or the diffe- 
rent appearances of an object. Apply itſelf to Sent, 
* and turns of the matter in its reſcarches.” Locks. In 
agriculture, a kind of graſs, called bent gra/s. 

BE'NTING-TIME, S. (from Sent, a kind of graſs, and 
time) the ſeaſon wherein pigeons feed on ent- graſe, which 
is before the peas are ripe. 

To BENU'M, v. a. (from benyman, Sax.) to take away, or 
deſtroy the ſenſe of fecling, applied to the effe& of cold 
upon the extreme parts of the body; or the approach of 
death, and ſtupifying violence of any diſorder. 

BENZO'IN, S. Sce Benjamin. : 

To BEPA'INT, v. a. (from be and paint) to cover with ar- 
tificial colours, F pot; to change the colour of the 
complexion. * Elſe would a maiden bluſh beozine my 
« check.” SHAK, 
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To BEPI'SS, b. a. (froR 3: and 5%) to be unable to retain 


one's uriz# ; joined with the perſonal pronouns my/elf, him- 
Fel Kc. „ Made the knight S %% Himel, 
To EQUE/ATH, v. 4. (from becabæt han, Sax. cult han, 
Goth. to ſpeak) To leave a perſon any thing by will. 
BEQUE“ ATHMENT, S. (from bequeath and ment) the leav- 
ing ſomething, or the thing left by will. Seldom uſed. 
BEQUE'ST. (from Begucath) ſomething left by will; a 


legacy. 
. To FERA'TT LE, v. a. (from be ard ratele) to make a 


noiſe at, including the idea of contempt. To ſcold. So 
« berattle the common ſtage.” The fame as making uſe of 
a cat-call, vr other methods of theatrical cnticifm uſed by 
moderns. 

BERBE RRY, 8. See Banntrky. | 

To BERE/AVE, v. ». reter bereaved, or bereft from 

bereafan,. Sax, berevven, Belg. berauben, Teut.) to take 

away by force, including a want of pity. To ſpoil ; to 

rob; to ſtrip a perſon of his property; uſed with the 

particle of. 

BERE/AVEMENT, S. (from bereave) the act of taking 
away, or leaving a perſon deſtitute of any thing. 
BERE FT, part. paſſive of bereave. 

BERG, 8. (Georg, Sax.) a town, city, hill, or caſtle; a 
fortified place; the original of the modern word borough. 
BE'RGAMO, S. (Fr.) a coarſe tapeſtry, manufactured with 
ſeveral forts of ſpun thread, or of flocks of wool, filk, or 
cotton, ox, cow, or goat's hair: properly a weft of all 
thoſe ſorts of commodities and a warp of hemp, woven 
in a loom like linen. They are generally from 1 
1-half to 2 1-half ells in length, and wrought like the 
point d Hongrie, with broad ſtripes, and the figures of 

flowers, birds, and other animals. 

-BE'RGAMOT, S. (bergamette, Fr.) in gardening, a fine 
juicy pear,” of a globular form, and a coat of an olive colour 
mixed with brown. An eſſence or perfume, drawn from 
the fruit of a lemon-tree ingrafted with the ſtock of a berga- 
mot pear tree. The ori 22 of this eſſence acquired 
no ſmall fortune from the ſecret. Likewiſe a kind of ſnuff, 
of a large grain, faid to be only pure tobacco, with ſome 
of this eſſence rubbed into it. 

BE'RG-MASTER, S. (from berg, beorg or burig, Sax. a 
town, hill, or caſtle, and aer) the bailiff or chief of- 

ficer among the Derbyſhire miners. | 

BE'RGMOTE, S. (trom berg, a hill, and mot, Sax. a coun- 
cil) a court held on a hill in Derbyſhire, to decide the con- 
troverſies happening between the miners. 


— 


BE'RKSHIRE, S. (from Bearwuc/cyre, Sax. whence Bear- © 


ruc/cyre and Barrugſbyre, and thence Barkfhire or Berkſhire) 
in geography, a county in England, bounded by Hamp- 
ſhure on the S. by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire on the W. 
by the Thames on the N. and by Middleſex and Surry on 
the E. Its air is healthy, and its foil fertile; its chief pro- 
ducts are woollen-cloth, fail-cloth, and malt. It is 39 
miles long, and 29 broad, contains 327 acres, 140 pariſhes, 
17, oo honſes, 12 market-towns ; {nds 9 members to 
parliament, 2 of which are knights of the ſhire ; and gives 
the title of earl to a branch of the Howards. 


To BERHY ME, v. a. (irom be and rhyme) to make a perſon 


or thing the ſubject of a poem; uſed by way of contempt. 
„Now be-7hym'd ſo long.” Pope. a 
BERLIN, . (from byr, III. bairgs, Goth. a town, and 
lin, a dimirutive particle) in geography, the capital of the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg, in Germany, and the royal re- 
ſidence of the preſent 2 king of Pruſſia. It is 
large and well built: its chief manufaRures, beſides vari- 
ous Works in gold ahd filver, are thoſe in poliſhed ſteel and 


glaſs, light ſtuffs, coarſe cloths, 3 me. Is ; 


city which, in time of peace, flouriſhed under the foſtering 


care of its monarch, has for three years been deprived of 


tas preſence, by the ambition of his enemies ; while making 
head againſt three of the moſt potent allies in all Europe, 
he has recalled to their memory the fame of his anceſtors, 
and made them admirers of a power they wiſh to deſtroy. 
Berlin is applied to a carriage of the chariot kind, very con- 
vement for travelling, being both lighter, - and leſs apt to be 
overturned than a chariot. - The 7 is hung high on 


Mats, with leathern braces; and inſtead. of fide windows, | 


ſome have ſcrcens to let don in bad weather, and draw up 


in good. | 

BEKM2E, 8. (Fr.) in fortification, a piece of ground from 
3 to 5 tect wide, laſt between the rampart and the moat, to 
receive the carth falling from the rampart, by that 
means hindering it from filling the moat: it is ſometimes 
ꝓalliſadecd. | 
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BERMU/DAS, S. (from Bermuda, a Spaniard, who diſco- 
vered them in 1552, likewiſe named Sommers, i/lands, fron 
Sir G. Sommers, who took poſſeſſion of them in 160g) a 
cluſter of iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean, in lat. 32 deg. N. 
and long. 64 deg. 48 min. W. St. George is the molt con- 
ſiderable of them, where the number of Engliſh is com- 
puted at 10,000, beſides ſlaves. The climate is tempe- 
rate: their chief growth is in Indian wheat and tobacco, 
the latter of which is very indifferent. Their cedars excel 
thoſe of any other country, either for their fragrancy, du- 
rableneſs, or hardneſs; and are fo. abundant, that they 
build their veſſels of them, which are reckoned the beſt 
Gilors of any in all the Weſt Indies. They have fiſh in 
great plenty, amongſt which the tortoiſes are ſo numerous, 
that the inhabitants almoſt live entirely upon them. 

To BERO'B, v. a. (from be and rob, to ſteal; to take away 
the property of a perſon. Of yourſelf you thus berobbed 
e are.” Fairy Queen, Seldom uſed. 

BE/RRY, S. (trom ber, Ifl. berigen, Sax. from beran, Sax. to 
bear) in botany; ſee Bacca, | 

To BE'RRY, v. n. (from the noun) to produce berries. In 
* North, it ſigniſies to ffrite, from ber, If]. to beat, or 
threſh. | 

BE'RRY-BEARING, adj. (from berry and bearing) that 
mn bears berries ; otherwiſe termed bacciferons, from the 

atin. h 

BE'RT, a Saxon termination from beort, Sax. bazrt, Goth. 
Liartur, Iſl. ſignifying bright, or famous; and added to 
names derived from that language: hence Ecbert, of im- 
mortal fame, from ca, Sax. —. and bert. Sigbert, a fa- 
mous conquerour, from Sige, Sax. victory. and bert, ſa- 
mous. 8 

BERT H, S. (from heran, Sax. to bear) Sce BI RT EH. 

BERTRAM, S. { pyrethum, Lat.) in botany, an herb, named 
baſtard pellitory. 

BERYL, S. (#npvxnc;, berulles, Gr. berylles, Lat.) a precious 

. tranſparent. ſtone, like cryſtal, found in the mines of the 
Indies. It inclines a little to a ſea green, and was from 
thence called agua marina; to make it more ſparkling and 
white, it muſt 'be cut facet-wiſe, as it receives no bright- 
neſs from the poliſh. It was the 8th ſtone in the breatt- 
plate of the Jewiſh high-prieſt. he $4 

To BESCRE/EN, v. a. (from be and ſcreen) to conceal, or 
_ any thing. Be/creer'd in night. SuhAK. Now ob- 
olete. | 

To BESE'ECH, v. a. (preter I beſought, I have L eſongbt, 
from be and /ecan, Sax. preter /ohte 3 venſoeten, Belg.) to 
intreat with great earneſtneſs; to aſk for as a favour, in an 
humble and ſuppliant manner. 

To BESE'EM, v. 1. (beziemen, Belg.) to ſuit, applied to 2 
means. To become, or be worthy of, applied to characicr 
or dignity. | 

BESE'EN, part. (from bz and /eon,' Sax.) attracting the eyes 
by it's ſhow, or propriety. Obſolete. _ 2530 

To BESE T, v. a. (preter I beſet, I have beſet, beſetan, Sas. 
beſet, preter; gafitan, Goth. preter ga/at) to ſurround, 0 
as not to be able to eſcape without difficulty, alluding to an 
enemy's ſurrounding a body of men, or ſome fortified” 
place. Figuratively, uſed with hard, or fore, to oppreis, 
perplex, or embarraſs. To lay in wait, to endanger, tv 
encompaſs, uſed with the particle avich. We are be/ct cui 
« thieves.” SHAK., - 

To BESHI'TE, v. a. (becheifſen, Belg.) to ſoil or foul with 
excrements. I am beſhit, a low phraſe for a perſon's hav- 
ing a trick played him, from Ich bin bechifjen, Belg. 0! 
becheiſſen, Belg. to deceive. | 

To BESHRE'W, v. a. (from be/chreyen, Teut. to inchant, 
beſbryven, Sax. to confeſs, being the worſt thing a guilty 
perſon can be forced to) to wiſh any thing unhappy or mi- 
ſerable to a perſon. * I beſprew us both.“ Davy. Sel 
dom uſed. - ; 

BESIDE, or BESI'DES, prep. (from be and /de, Sax. . 
Haden, beſydens, Belg. be/eits, Teut.) by the fide, or neat, 
applied to ſituation, * To fit down l, him.“ Baco% 
* Be/ide him hung his bow.” Par. Loſt. In the enumer?” 
tion or detail of particulars, ſomething more, over, and 
above. In man there is a nature found 2 the ſenſes. 
Davis. “Great numbers, befides thoſe whole names ate 
«in the Chriſtian records.” Appiss. Inconſiſtent wii 
not relating to, not diſcoverable by. A method 4% 


* 


« and above the diſcoveries of man's reaſon.” Sour“ 
It is be/ide my preſent buſineſs.“ Locke. Before a rec 
procal pronoun, as himpelf, &c. .it implies the loſs of 1e. 
ſon, or madneſs: * Thou art befide thy/elf.” ACT: 
Uſed adverbially, it implies an additional enen 
— | : : 0 - 
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ne more than what has been mentioned. Beſides, 
— have not.” Davy. The reſt; or that diet. has 
not been already ſpoken of, or mentioned. Haſt thou 
« any here beſides.” Gen. xix. 12. 
BESI/DERY, &. in gardening, a ſpecies of pears. . 
To BESIE'GE, v. a. (from be and fege, pronounced as if 
written with a double ee, be/eege)} to ſurround, or attack a 
lace with an army, in order to conquer and get maſter 


of it. ER : | 

BESIE'GER, S. (from be/fiege and er, implying an agent, 
from awer, Sax. a man) a perſon who attempts to take a 
town, by encamping againſt it. 

To BESLU'RBER, v. a. (from be and fubber) to dawb or 
(mite with any thing that raiſes a diſagrecable idea. | 

To BESME'AR, v. a. (from be and /mear, - of /mearan, 
Sax, to anoint) to cover or dawb with any thing which 
alters the colour of a thing, and raiſes an idea of ſomething 
not cleanly. Figuratively, to tarniſh, or deprive of its 
luſtre, applied to character, &c. Would not let ingrati- 
« tade—ſo much 6e/mear it.” SHAK, 

To BESMI'RCH, v. a. (from be and /mercian, Sax. to make 
a mock of; or /mervan, Sax. to bedawb) to foil; to tar- 
aiſh ; to rob of its luſtre. Obſolete. , 

To BESMO'KE, v. 4. (from ge and /moke) to ſoil; to foul, 
or dry in ſmoke. | | 

To BESMU'T, v. a. (from Ze and /amitan, Sax. to corrupt, 
or pollute) to imear with any thing black ; eſpecially ap- 
plied to diſcolouring a thing by ſmoak, ſoot, &c. 

BE/SOM, S. (6%, be/ma, Sax.) an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a-long handle, to which birch or ruſhes are faſtened ; 
uſed by — to ſweep their floors from ſand or duſt : 
by the Londoners generally ſtiled a rem. 


To BESO RT, v. a. (from be and fort) to be proper for; to 


ſuit; to fit, become, or agree with. © Such men as may 
&« bfort your age.” SHakx. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, for 
ſuch attendance and accommodations as are ſuitable to a 
perſon's rank. © Such accommodation and bft as levels 
« with her breeding.” Syax. Now obſolete. | 

To BESO'T, v. a. (trom be and /o/) to ſtupify with glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs. Uſed with the particle on, to doat, 
or be extremely in love with. Be/orted on that face and 
« eyes.“ DRYD. | 

BESO'UGHT, part. pag. of Bs EO. 

To BESPA'NGLE, v. a. (from be and /parngle) to make a 
thing glitter, by the means of ſome ſmall ſhining object. 
The heavens be/pangliing.” Pork. 

To BESPA'T TER, v. a. (from be and fatter) to wet, by 
caſting ſmall quantities of water. Figuratively, to foil or 
tarniſh the character of a perſon. 4+ Whom never fact ion 
could be/patter.” SWIFT. 

To BESPA'WL, v. a. (from be and aw/) to dawb with 
ſpittle. 

To BESPE “AK, v. a, (pronounced as if written with ee, be. 
perl, preter I beſpoke, or I beſpake; 1 have beſpoke, or be- 
/doken ; from be, tor, and /pacan, Sax. beſpechen, Teut. to 
buy) to give orders for the making of a ching; to make 2 
bargain for the purchaſe of any thing, an order to prevent 
others from buying it. To engage before hand. To be- 
« ſpeck his cuitom.” Life of J. BuLL. To diſcover before 
hand, or for ebode. To addreis in diſcourſe ; to ſpeak to. 
Thus the qucen be/o4te.” DRY. To declare; to ſhow. 
Orders that be/peat a mind compoſed.” Appiss. 

BESPE/AKER, 8. (from /e/pea+ and er of auer, Sax. a man) 
he that gives orders, for the making ct any thing, to an ar 
tificer, or manufacturer. 

To BESPE'/CKLE, v. a. (from be and /fpecile, ſapiecic, Pol.) 
to mark with ſpots. | 

To BESPE/W, v. a. (from be and /pew, of /puwan, Sax.) 
to vomit upon. 

To BESPF'CE, v. a. (from be and ice) to ſeaſon with 
ſpices, generally applied to liquors. 4 Thou mighteſt be- 

ice a cup.” Shak. | 

To BESPTI'T, v. a. (preter I be/pat, or be/pit, I have be- 
Jpit, or leſpitten, from be and ſpit, the preter being formed 
according to the Goth. which makes the preter in à when 
the laſt ſyllable but one of the infinitive ends in I ſhort) 
to wet with ſpittle ; to ſpit upon. | 

BESPOKE, irregular part. from BESPEAK. 

To BESPO'T, v. a. (from be and pet) to mark with ſpots. 
To BESPRE/AD, wv. a. (pronounced be/pred, as if the a 
was dropped; from be and read, of /pradan or ſpredan, 
Sax.) to extend a thin 
cover with, Uſed with the particle a, before a thing 
ſpread, or uſed as a cover. Vith painted flowers be- 
Jpread.” Da vb. | 

To BESPRIU/NKLE, v. a, (from be and /prink/e, of Springe, 


at full length over another; io | 


: 


BET . 


Sax. beſprengen, beſprintzen, Tent.) to ſpirt, or throw wa⸗ 
ter upon a thing, ſo as to make it fall upon it in drops. 

To BESPU'T'TER, v. a. (from be and putter) to wet any 
gs by forcing ſpittle in drops from between the lips. 

BE'ST, adj. (the ſuperlative degree of good ; the com- 
rms better, from god or bet, hettera, betft, Sax.) the 

igheſt degree of — applied to pcrſons and things. Uſed 
with the verb de; the utmoſt exertion of power, or ability. 
„Let each man do his bet.” Suk. Uſed with az, the 
higheſt degree of perſection. Joined with make, to carry 
a thing to the higheſt degree of perfection, or gain all the 
advantage from it that is poſſible. *©* Alnaſcher, in order to 
+ make the beſt of it,” Apps1s: Uſed adverbially, for 
moſt, ** Where it liketh him 6%.“ Dcutc. xxiii. 16. 

To BESTA'IN, v. z. (from be and fair) to change, alter, 
0 diſcharge the colour of a thing; to mark with ſpots, or 

ſtains. 

To BESTE'AD, v. a: (preter, I befted, or have befted, from 
be and ſtead) to ſupport, ſuſtain, help, or avail. low 
& little you Ge/tead.” Mr. To treat, uſe, or furniſh 
with conveniencies. Hardly beftead.” Iſaiah, viii. 21. 

BESTTVAL, adj. (from beftia, Lat. a beaſt) that which has 
the nature of a beaſt: applied figuratively to one that ſeems 
to have no regard for reaſon, delicacy, virtue, ſhame, or 
humanity, and carries with it an idea of the higheſt re- 
proach, | 

BESTIA'LITY; S. (from beftia!) that quality which is con- 
trary to the right uſe of reaſon, oppoſite to every prin- 
ciple of humanity, and includes the ſecondary idea of great 
baſeneſs, and the higheſt reproachfulneſs. 

BE'STIALLY, adv. (from beftial and ly of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in ſuch a manner as to reſemble a beaſt, 
and below the dignity of humanity : a term of ſevere re- 
proach. | 

To BESTI“ CK, v. a. (preter. I befuck, or have leſtuct, 
from be and /tic#) to fix darts, or any pointed thing, or 
mark upon a ſubject. To wound all over. Truth tha!l 
retire—befuck with ſlanderous darts.” Par. Losr. 

To BE'STIR, v. a. (from be and fir) to exert ones power 
vigorouſly ; including the idea of inactivity or reſt before 
it. Generally uſed with the reciprocal pronouns, him, her, 
himſ/eif, &c. © They muſt needs beftir them/elves.” Rav. 
But Shakeſpear uſes it before common nouns. ** You have 
« fo beſtirred | ng valour.” This conſtruction is never 
adopted by preſent writers of any note. 5 

To BESTO W, v. a. (beftedan, Belg.) to give a perſon a 
thing which he had no right to demand ; including the idea 
of a favour. To give in marriage, uſed with the particle 
uon before the receiver. I could have befozwed her upor 
** a fine gentleman.” Tatler, No. 75. To lay out, or 
ſpend, uſed with for. Thou ſhalt be/fowv that money for 
„% whatſoever thy ſoul luſteth after.“ Deut. xiv. 26. To 
place, to lay up in a place. Befoxved them in the houſe.” 
2 Kings vi. 24. This laſt ſenſe is derived from be and /oxv, 
Sax! a place. — 

BE STO“ WER, 8. (from beffow and er, Sax. implying an 
agent, from wwer, Sax. a man) he that gives a thing, which 
could not be claimed as a right. He that confers a fa- 
vour., ED 

BESTRA'UGHT, part. (perhaps uſed for diftraught of dig 
tract) deprived of reaſon ; mad, or diſtracted. I am not 
beftraught.” SHak. Not in uſe. 

To BESTRE'W, v. a. (part. beftrewed or befrown) to ſcat- 
ter, or ſprinkle over; to cover with; preter, I beftred, I 
bawde beſtred, or beftridden. | 

To BESTRI'DE, v. @. (from be and ride) to ſtand over 
any thing, ſo as to have it between our legs. or a leg on 
each fide of it. As this poſture is that of a perſon on 
ho-ſeback, it is put figuratively for a perſon riding. He 
„ beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds.” Stax. To ftand 
over a thing in order to defend it. He doth befride a 
„bleeding land.” Saax. 

To BESTU'D, v. a. (from be and fud) to adorn with ſhin- 
11g dots, marks, or ſtuds. 

BE I. S. (from wertan, Teut. ⁊wedden, Belg. weddian, Sax. 
to lay a wager, from wed, Sax. a wager, 3 being often ex- 
changed for a ww, as /waelwe, /chwwalbe, Teut. a ſwallow) 
the money depoſited by each of the parties who lay a wager, 
to be given to him who wins. | 

To BE'T, v. a. (from the noun) to lay a wager, or riſque 
a ſum of money on the ſucceſs of a thing, or undertak- 


im, her, &c. and” 
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e particle 4% © Here I betake myſelf to them again.“ 


Woopw. To take to, fly, or go, applied to motion. 
„They both betook them ſeveral ways.” Par. Loſt. 
To BETEEM, v. a. (from be and teem] to beſtow, or give. 
„80 would I beteem to you this ſword.” Fairy Q. To 

oduce, alluding to the termin -time of animals. 6 1 

e could well beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes.“ 
SHARK. ? 
To BETHI'NK, wv. 4. (preter I berhought, from be and 
thencan, Sax. which makes thohte or thubte in the preter ; 
thogkgan, preter thahta, Goth.) to recall back ſomething 
pait into the mind. To recollect one's ſelf; to ſuſpend our 
thoughts, in order to examine ſome particular idea ; gene- 
rally uſed with the reciprocal pronouns my, himſelf, &c. 


„ have bethought me © another fault.” Suwar. © Con- 


« fideration may allay his heat, and make him bethink him- 
« elfen 8” 

BE'THLEHEM, + S. (from n, Beth, Heb. a houſe, and 
gh, lechem, Heb. bread) the name of a city in Judea, 
famous for being the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt.- Applied, according to its etymology, to an 
hoſpital, and at preſent appropriated to that where lunatics 
are confined, near Moorgate, London. See BEbLanm. - 

BE'THLEHEMITE, S. (from Bethlehem) a perſon con- 
fined, or fit to be confined, in a mad-houſe, called a Be p- 
LAMITE. 

BETHO'UGHT, (pronounced bethawwr) the preter of Be- 
THINK. 

To BETHRA'L, v. a. (from be and thral) to bind and fet- 
ter as a captive. * She it is that did my lord bethral.” 

Fairy Q. Seldom uſed. 

To BETHU/MP, v. a. (from se and thump) to bang, cr 
beat: a ludicrous word. I never was ſo bethumpt.” 
SHARK. 

To BETITI DE, v. a. (preter it betized, or betid; from tid, 
Sax. time, ſeaſon, or opportunity) to happen to a perſon; 
to befall ; uſed both of good and bad events; and ſome- 
times with the particle 1. What has betid to Cloten.“ 
SHAK. 

BETI ME, or BETI MES, adv. (from be, Sax. about, near, 
or at, and time of tima, Sax. a ſeaſon, or opportunity) in 
ſeaſon; without delay. Learn betimes.” Par. Reg. Soon, 
in a ſhort time, applied to continuance, or duration. 
* Which fadeth berimes.” Bac. Joined with morning, 
early, not long after day-bregk. ** They roſe betimes in 
« the morning. I Macc. iv, 52. uſed with the particle 


in: , 

BETLE, BETEL, or BETRE, S. (Ind.) in botany, a plant, 
in great repute all over the Eaſt, reſembling that which 
bears pepper; but ſo weak as to need a prop to ſupport it. 
Its leaves are like thoſe of ivy, but more tender; are con- 
tinually chewed by the Indians, who are never without a 
box of them ; and offer them to each other, whenever they 
meet: which is reckoned fo eſſential a point of good breed- 
ing, that they look on it as a great affront not to have it 
offered, or to refuſe it when preſente 1. Tt is ſuppoſed to be 
very cordial, to faſten the teeth, an1 to make the breath 
ſmell ſweet. LLP 

To BETO KEN, v. a. (from be and toben, betceckenen, Belg. 
to ſign, or mark) to declare, to ſhew, or diſcover, by marks, 
or ſigns. 


„ Leſt you betray your ignorance.” WarrSs. Uſed 
with the particle to, to expoſe to, to make a perſon 
lia ble to fall into ſome inconveniencies, or ſubje& to ſome 
failing. © To Lerray him 10 great exrours,” K. CHARLES. 


B E V 


To diſcover as a relique, ſignal, or mark, % Nor a lone 

betray—'The place where once the very ruins lay.” fan 
BETRA'YER, 8. (from betray and er, implying an — 

from er, Sax.) the perſon who treacherouily del 


5 . ly 
another into the hands of his enemzes. - One who Aiſcloſ, 
a ſecret, Applied figuratively to things, or abſtract ide 


with great elegance, and implies the fruſtrating or qi; 
pointing any — « Fear the betrayer of 1 
OOKER. 

To BETRIM, v. a. (from be and trim) to adorn or embel. 
liſh the perſon with dreſs : applied with great beauty to th, 
flowery creation. 

„The banks with pionied and tulip'd brims, 
« Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims.” Sn x, 

To BETR'/OTH, v. a. (from be and treth, betrounen, Belg, 

*betrawen, Teut. of trew, Teut. faith) to promiſe a per. 
ſon in marriage. In law, to nominate to a biſhop;;c, 
*«. Conſecrated a biſhop unto that church, whereunto he 
te was not before betrothed.” AYLIFFE. 

To BETRU'ST, v. 4. (from be and tra) to truſt, or rel, 

upon the fidelity of another, applied both to perſons 4; 
things. Uſed with the particle to, before the perſon 
truſted, and avith, before the thing or perſon committed to 
the charge of another. Betruft him ⁊uith all the good.” 
Grew. © Whatſoever you would betruft to your me. 
4% mory.” Warrs. 

BETTER, adj. (the comparative degree of good, of which 
beſt is the ſuperlative, from god or bet, Sax. good, betty 
better, and bert, Sax. beſt, batizo, comp. Goth. better, 
batifts, or batifta, Sup. beſt, thus 61, or biha, Per. the 
poſitive, and 6ihrar, Per. the comparative, better, Belg, 
baſſer, Teut. bedre; Dan.) that which exceeds, is better or 
preferable to the thing it is compared with. Uſed with the 
definite particle the, and followed by of, ſqmething ſupe. 
riour to, that which hath ſome advantages over the thing com. 
pared. * Altered for the better.” Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a 
perſon of rank or authority ſuperiour to ourſelves. * The 
* courteſy of nations allows you my better.” SAE. 

BE'T'TER, adv. (the comparative of wel!) in a more per. 
feat, exact, manner. More advantageous, or profitable. 

To BETTER, v. a. (from the adjective, fern, Teut.) to 
improve ; to increaſe the value of a thing. 'To amend by 
change; to ſurpaſs; to excell; to ftrengthen, : or add 
ſtrength to. During a treaty to Getter a putty,” 
Bacon. 

BE'TTER, S. (from 3er) a perſon who riſques a ſam cf 
money on the ſucceſs, or miſcarriage of a thing or perſon : 
one who lays wagers. 

BE'TTY, S. (from Seran, beaton, or beotan, Sax. to ſtrike, 
or beat) a ſtrong wedge, like a chiſſel uſcd for breaking 
open doors. Alſo the name of a pint flaſk. Dycnz, 

BETWEEN, prep. (betrwweonan, | wa rage; Sax. from 4. 
and tee, Sax. twit, or twee, Belg. two) applied to ſitua- 
tion, it ſignifies the middle, or the having one of the two 
things mentioned on each fide of us. Koplied to time, 
the middle ſpace, or that which is included within the pe- 

riods mentioned. Betaueen the promiſe made to Abra- 
ham, and the coming of Chriſt.” Applied to qualities, 
partaking of each. Between black and white.” Ap- 
plied to things oppoſite or contrary to each other; it im- 
plies ſeparation, or the idea of difference acquired by com- 
pariſon. “ Diſtinguiſh berween what require, or what 
* not.” Locke. A reciprocation on both ſides, applied 
to friendſhip. ** A great friendſhip between him and me.“ 
By themſelves, privately, excluſive of any others. That 
„was done between them.” GagEN WOOD. Between is 
properly uſed of only tvs perſons, but among, when more 
are included. Though it muſt be confeſſed that authours 
ſeldom attend to this diſtinction, and uſe the words pro- 
miſcuouſly. | 

BE'TWIXT,, prep. (betwix, betwux, and betweox, Sax.) 
uſed indifferently for BETWEEN, which ſee. 

BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, S. among  joiners, a kind of ſquare, 
one or both legs of which are crooked, according to the 
ſweep of an arch, or vault; being moveable on a point or 

center, it may be ſet to any angle, and ſupply the deficten- 
cies of the common ſquare and mitre, by ſetting off an 
angle greater than go, in which it 3 the former; or 
leſs than 45 deg. in which it has the advantage of the 
latter. Bevil angle, is that which is not ſquare, whether 


p- 


8. 


— it be obtuſe, or acute. | 


To BE'VEL, or BE/VIL, v. a. (from the ſubſſantive) to 
form a bevil angle, in oppoſition to a right one. 

BE'VELE, or BEVILE“, adj. (from bewil) in heraldry, 2 
thing broken, oropening like a carpenter's rule. BE; VER 
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VER, 8. SceBraver. | | "STI 1 
PE'VERAGE; 8. (beveragio, Ital. from bewere, to drink, 
 bruvagt, or breuvage Fr.) any common drink, or any 

thing drinkable. kind of water-cyder, made by put- 

ting the mure into the fat, and adding water, which ſtands 
on it 48 hours, is then preſſed and tunned immediately. 

A treat on putting on, or firſt wearing a new ſuit of cloaths. 

A treat at a perſon's firſt coming to priſon, called likewiſe 
BEVY, 8. (from Beva, Ital.) a flock, or number of birds 

collected together. An aſſembly, or company. | 

To BEWALI'L, v. a. (from be and wail, of wa, Sax. grief) 
to grieve for any calamity, including the idea of forrow 

_ expreſſed by tears, and cries of miſery. 

To BEWA'RE, v. a. (from be and aware, guvaruan, Sax. 
wwarer, Belg.) to act with ſo much caution as to provide 
againſt any future obſtacle or misfortune. It has the par- 
ticle of; before the thing which raiſes the ſuſpicion of dan- 
ger; and is uſed only in ſuch forms of ſpeech as would ad- 
mit the word be; as, he may beware, let him beware, he 
avill beware ; but not in thoſe wherein the auxiliary verbs 
occur, as we do not ſay, I did beware, I have bewared, 
or been ware. | ; 

To BEWE'T, v. a. (from be and wer) to make moiſt, or wet. 

To BEWTLDER, v. 4. (from be and wild of wild, or wal- 
4a, Sax. a wood or wilderneſs) to loſe in a place, or wood, 
which has no certain path. Figuratively, to puzzle and 

lex the mind with difficulties. <©* Loſt and bewildered 

« jn the fruitleſs ſearch.” Apps. 

To BEWIT'CH, v. a. (from ze and witch, of auiece or 

- wwicea, Sax. a witch) to injure by, or ſubject to, the power of 
diabolical charms and incantations. In a ſecondary ſenſe, 
to operate ſo powerfully on the mind by perſonal or mental 
charms, as to captivate and be irreſiſtible. © Filled with 

« ſuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture.” Spect. No. 223. 
BEWTI'TCHERY, 8. (from Sebi], in the time of igno- 

rance ſuppoſed to be an irreſiſtible power, which perſons 

dealing in magic or with the devil had over others. In its 

— * ſenſe, a charm either perſonal, mental, &c. 

which a perfon cannot reſiſt, or whoſe operation cannot be 

accounted for. * There 1s a certain bewzzcbery, or faſcina- 

» tjon in words.” SOUTH. 

BEWI'TCHMENT, S. (from Hervitch) the power of charm- 
ing irreſiſtibly. : The &ervitchment of ſome popular man,” 

Sax. - Seldom uſed, 

To BEWRA'Y, v. 4. (bewregan, or wregan, Sax. the g 
ſounded like a y, wroeghen, elg. Minſhew deduces it from 
bewyre, Goth.) to. diſcover a thing that is hid or ſecret, 
either through ſimplicity or treachery.  ,, 

BEWRA'YER, S. (from $ewray and er, implying an agent 
front aver, Sax. a man) a perſon who diſcovers a thing 
which ſhould be concealed. A divulger of ſecrets, uſed in 
a bad ſenſe, and including in it, either the idea of folly, 
or treachery. | 

BEYO'ND, prep. (, per begeond, begrondan, Sax. the g be- 
ing pronounced like a y) a word uſed to fignify exceſs in 
any thing. Applied to a place, the er fide of any 
ching, or that which is at the greateſt diſtance from us. 
Farther than Beyond the mountain.” Acroſs, or over. 


- 


« Beyond the ſea.” Deutr. xxx. 13. Too great for, or | 


out of the reach of, exceeding, above, ſuperiour. Thy 
* goodneſs beyond thought,” Par. Loſt. - To go beyond ; is 
to deceive or defraud by a greater degree of craft or cun- 
ning. „That no man go beyond, or defraud.” 1 Theſſ. iv. 6. 

BE'ZEL, or BE'ZIL, 8 (among jewellers) that part of a 
ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 


\ BE'ZOAR, S. (from badzcher, or bazcher, an antidote,” pa, 


againſt, and zabar, Perf. a poiſon, pazan, Perl, a goat 
ſrom whoſe entrails this ſtone is taken) in its primary ſenſe, 
an antidote againſt poiſon: in ns ſecondary, a medicinal 
ſtone brought from the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, found in the 
ttomach of an animal of the goat kind, and compoſed of 
ſeveral coats, like an onion. Oriental bezoar, comes par- 
ticularly from the kingdom of Golconda and Cannanor, 
in the Eaſt Indies; being found mixed with the dung of 
the paxan, a goat, and _ a very high price, muy 
more valuable for its rareneſs than its real uſe. It is u 
in the epilepſy, ſwimmings in the head, palpitation of the 
eart ; jaundicy, cholic, and enters into one ſpecies of 
Gaſcoign's powder, 'The occidental bezoar, comes from 
the Weſt Indies, and is formed in the ſtomachs of the gui- 
nacoes, jachos, vicunnas, and taraguas ; but that which 
comes from the laſt, is the beſt. 
BEZOA'RDIC, aj. (from bexoar) medicines compounded 


with bezoar. 


BLA'NGULATED, or BLA'NGULOUS, adj. (from 8i:, | 


| 


on 1 5 
Lat. twice, and angular, Lat. a corner) that Which has 
two angles or corners. Fe | 


+ 3 


BIAS, S. {iais,” Fr. from zug Gall. croſs or athwart, 
Hiaggio, or viaggio, Ital.) the weight lodged in one 
fide of a bowl to direct or regulate it in its courſe; and 

to turn it from a ſtraight line. Figuratively, an influence, 

propenſity ; or any thing which disects the courſe of a 


perion's actions to a particular end. | 


To BFAS, v. @. (from the noun) to influence a perſon to 
any particular meaſures of conduct. | | | 


BIB, S. (from 4ibo, Lat. to drink) a piece of linen put un- 


der the chins of infants when feeding, to keep the victuals 
which is ſpilt from their clothes. Likewiſe à piece of 
linen pinned on the front of the ſtay, of thoſe of more ad- 
vanced years. | 

BIBA'CIOUS, 2d. (4ibax, Lat.) much addicted to drink- 
ing, or drinking to exceſs. ' | 


BIBA'CITY, S. (4:bacitas, Lat.) the quality of drinking 


too much. 


1 S. (from bibo, Lat. to drink) a perſon who drinks 
to excels, | 
BI'BLE, S. (from g., bi4los, Gr. a book called ſo by way 
of eminence) the volume containing the great truths of 
religion and conduct revealed from heaven by God, com- 
prehending the Old and New Teſtament; though ſome- 
times applied to the Old only, as the word teſtament is 
reſtrained to the New. The tranſlation of this ſacred vo- 
lume was begun very early in this kingdom, and ſome part 
of it was done even by king Alfred. Adelmus tranſlated 
the Pſalms into Saxon, in 709] other parts were done by Ed- 
frid, or Echert, in 7 30; the whole by Bede, in 731. Freviſa 
pony the whole in Engliſh, in 1357. Tindal's was 
rought hither in 1534 ; reviſed and altered in 1548 ; pub- 
liſhed with a preface of Cranmer's in 1549. In 1551, ano- 
ther tranſlation was publiſhed, which being reviſed by ſe- 
veral biſhops, was printed with their alterations in 1560. 
In 1607, a new tranſlation was publiſhed by authority, 
which is that in preſent uſe. To this article it muſt be 
ſuhjoined, that at preſent a new edition is in hand by Mr. 
Baſkerville of Birmingham, whoſe types are for their ac- 
urateneſs and elegance as much preferable to thoſe of 
Hevir and Caſlon, a$theirs are to any others. 
BIBLIO'GRAPHER, S. (from 8a, tics, Gr. a book, 


and yeatu, grapho, Gr. to write) one who writes or copies 
books. | 


BIBLIO'”'THECAL, S. (from þitlrotheca, Lat. a library) be- 
longing to a library. Wants authority. 
BI'BULOUS, adj. (bibalus, Lat) that which ſucks or drinks 

any fluĩd or moiſture. 

BICA'PSULAR, adj. (from bis, and cap/ularis. Lat.) in 
botany, that which hath a capſula or ſeed veſſel divided 
into two parts. : | | 

BI'CE, S. (in painting) a blue, or bluiſh green colour, 

BTCEPS, S. 2%. (Lat.) in anatomy, that which has two 


heads. Biceps humeri, is a muſcle of the arm with two- 
heads or beginnings, one of which riſes from the upper 
part of the brink of the accetabulum, and the other at the 


extremity of the carachoides ſcapulæ. The biceps femoris, 
er tiliæ, is a_muſcle of the leg with two heads, the upper- 
moſt and longeſt of which ariſes from the protuberance of 
the iſchium ; the lower from the linea a/pera of the os 
femoris, below the termination of the glutzus maximus; its 


office being, not only to bend the tibia together with the ſar- 
torius, but likewiſe to turn the leg with the foot 


and toes outward, when we fit with the knees bent. 
BICFPITAL, or BICIPITOUS, adj. (bicipites, genitive, 
of þicepr, Lat.) that which has two heads. See Bicees. 
To BI'CKER, v. 3. (from &:cre, Brit. to conteſt) to ſkirmiſh, 
or quarrel. To tremble or quiver, or move backward, 
and forwards. ** The bickering flame.” Par. Loſt. ** The 
© bickering ſtream.” Tronuson. 
* „ S. (from bicker and er) one who is quarrel- 
me. 
BI'CKERING, S. (from Sicter) a quarrel, fkirmiſh, or ſud- 
den attack oppoſed to a ſer or pitched battle. They fell to 
« ſuch a bickering.” Stoney. Our ancient bickerings.” 
BICKERN, S. (from pizc, Sax. that which is pointed, and 
iron) the pointed iron at one end of an anvil. 
BF CORN, or - BICORNOUS, adj, (from 6, twice, and 
corau, Lat. a horn) that which has two horns. ** The let- 
« ter V, or bicorzous element of Pythagoras.“ BROWN. 
BICO“ RPORAL, a (from bis, twice, and corpus, Lat. a 
body) that which has two bodies. Wants authority. 
To BTD, v. 4. (preter 7 bid, bad, bade, I have bid, or bid- 
' den, from biddan, Sax. preter bed and bad; bidgan, preter 
bath, Goth. 6:4, Iſl. , 4 pray, or 6-94av, Sax. to command) 
8 to 


FH 


to requeſt, or invite a perſon as a gueſt. ** Bid to the 


„marriage. Matth. xxiz. 9; To order or command. Lo 


offer, or fe, a ſum for the purchaſe of a thing. To 
publiſh, F „Our bam thrice bid.” Gay Op- 
poſed to forbid, which ſets aſide a matriage. Fo offer, or 
enounce. He bids defiance.” Granv. To pray, ac- 
cording to the meaning of the Sax. from whence it is de- 
rived, 2 John, 10. See the etymology above. 


BID'ALE, S. (from 3 and ale) an invitation of friends to 


a 8 houſe; in order to reheve his diſtreſs. Pict. 
BI/DDEN, part. paßt (from bid, to invite, or beodan, Sax. 
to command) invited. 
manded, or forced. Teach infant cheeks a bidden bluſh 
„ to know.” Pore. * 
BI DD ER, 8. (from 3 and er, of «ver, Sax. a man) one 
who offers a price for any commodity. 


BI'DDING,S. (frem 3% command, and order, including 
| « At his ſecond bidding | | 


generally the idea of a ſuperiour. 

4 darkneſs fied.” Mit rox. | 

To BI'DE, v. a. (bidan, abidan, Sax. baidan, Goth.) to en- 
dure, or ſuffer. . To dwelt, live, remain, or continue, in a 
place. See ABD. 

BIDE/NT AL, 44%. (bideris, Lat.) that which has two teeth. 
Figuratively, that which has two prongs. © Forks, when 
„only bidental.” SWI T. | 

BIDI'NG, S. (from bie) conſtant ſtay, or reſidence in a 


| pop At Antwerp has my conſtant hiding been.“ 
OWE. | | 
' BIE'NNIAL, adj. (from biennit, Lat.) that which continues, 


or has been, for two years. 


BIE R, S. (beer, Sax. from bran, Sax. to bear, ber, Arm. 


Sar, Perl.) a frame of wood, on which dead perſons are 
carried to the grave. 

BIE/STINGS, S. (from by/fing,: Sax.) in farming, the firſt 
milk given by a cow after calving; being thick, "taſting 
very Elan, and unfit for the food of the human fpe- 
ci 


ies. > | ; = 
_ BIFARIOUS, adj. (bifarius, Lat.) that which may be un- 


derſtood two ways. Wants authority. | | 

BI'FEROUS, adj. (bis, Lat. twice, and 'ferens, Lat. bear- 
ing) bearing fruit twice a year. 

BI'FID, or BFFIDATED, adi. (bifidus, Lat.) in botany, 
divided into two; ſplit in two; opening with a cleft. Mil- 
lar affects this term in has Gardener's Dictionary more than 
any other writer we know of. | 

BI'FOLD, ag. (from bis, Lat. twice, and fo/4) double; or 
that which conſiſts of two oppoſites. * Bifo!d authority.” 


Suk. 


BLG, adj. (bogatr, begatre, Ruſſ. a giant, bug, Dan. the 


belly) applied to dimenſions, large, immenſe, ſwelling out. 
Joined-to wizh, or of, pregnant; with child. Big awith 
„ young.” Bac. Swelling, or diſtended with grief. Thy 
heart is 3%.“ Stax. Applied to a perſon's looks or 
words, proud; haughty. | | 


BI'GAMIST, S. (from 6:igamy) one who has married twice, 


before the death of his firſt wife, 
PT'GAMY, S. (from 6:5, Lat. twice, and yaw, gamos, Gr. 
| marriage) a double marriage, or the having of two wives 
at the ſame time; which is felony by the law. 
BIG-BEL'LIED, adj. (from big and belly) ſwelling out, ap- 
plied to fails filled with wind: with child; pregnant. 
BI'GGIN, S. (from begain) the under cap of an infant, co- 


vering the hind part of its head, and made cloſe, to keep 


the upper part or mould of it warm. 285 
BI GH I, S. (gan, Sax. to bend) the circumference-of the 
coil of a rope, oppoſed to its ends or extremities. 
BI'GLY, adv. (from big and Jy of lice, Sax. implying man- 


ner) in ſuch a manner as to ſhew authority; haughwly ; in 


a blaſtering manner. ) 
BI'GNESS, S. (from &jg and ue/5 of naſſe, Sax. implying an 

abſtract idea) largeneſs, either with reſpect to quantity, 

bulk, or dimenſions. 


'BI'GOT, 8. (ſuppoſed to be derived from Rallo's refuſing 


to kiſs the toe of Charles the Vt of France, when he re- 


ceived his daughter in marriage, and the inveſtiture of the 


dukedom from him, with this Gothic expreſſion, Ne /e by 


Ced, on which account he was called by the king a biget) 


a __ who is ſtrongly and immoveably attached to any 


reſigion or opinion, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon 


urged to convince him by a contrary . Uſed in a 
bad fenſe, and with the particle zo, before the object. 
}F'GOTED, adh. (from bigor) obſlinately prepoſleſſed, in 
favour of a perſon, or opinion. Uſed with the particle 
PI'GOTRY,'S. (from bigot) unreaſonable firmneſs ; obſti- 


9. 


„ Biddex gueſts.“ PnIIIrs. Com- 


ö 


| BYL 
BI'LE, S. (from bilis, Lat.) in anatomy, a yellow bitter 


Fy 


B 1 IL 


nacy, or attachment to any party or opinion. Uied wit, 
the particle C6. | its | 
BF'G-SWOLN, part. (from big and favoln) that which is 
ſwelled to a large fize. ip . 
BIG-'UDDERED, 2%. (from big and adder] having large 
udders; having udders ſtretched or diſtended with milk. 
BILA'NDER, 8 (Celandre, Fr.) a. ſmall veſſel, from 24 to 


5 * 


do tons burthen, a Kind of a hoy, managed by four or hre 


men, made chiefly-in Holland, and uſed tor the carriage ot 
oods, It has ngging and fails not unlike a hoy; but is 
omewhat fatter and broader. The covering of the deck 
is raiſed half a foot higher than the gunwale, between which 
aud the deck is left a paſſage for the men to walk on. It is 
ſeldom above 24 tons burthen, and can be nearer the wind 
than a veſſel with croſs-fails. 4 
BIL'BERRY, S. (from belig, Sax. a belly, and berry) in bc. 
tany. fee Vaccinivn. | | 
BILBO", S. (from Bil oa, the place famous for the commo- 
dity) a well-tempered; or very good (word. 
BOE, 8. See Bile. 


liquor or fluid, ſeparated from the blood in the liver, col. 
cted in the gall-bladder, and diſcharged into the lower 


end of the duodenum” Of the greatelt conſequence + in 


preſerving health, and remedying moſt inconveniences, 
that happen to the human conſtitution. By its ſapona- 
ceous and ſulphureous qualities it ſheaths the acids of the 
chyle, contributes not a little to the work of digeſtion, and 


the mixture of the internal fluids; being found in moſt, if - 


not. all, animals, we may ſafely conclude, that the wiſe 
Architect of animal bodies has placed it therein, both for 
neceffary and noble uſes. 


- BI'LFE, S. (from bile, Sax. buyle, Belg. Fulle, Dan. bae/, 


Teut.) a red inflammatory, ſwelling or tumour, very fore, 
and cured by ſuppuration. | | 

BYLGE, S. (6ilig, Sax. bilgia, Iſl. a ſtorm) that part of a 

- ſhip's bottom on which, together with the keel, the reſts, 
when a-ground. Bilge-water, that which reſts on a 
ſhip's bottom, on account of its flatneſs, and cannot go to 
the well. Bilge pump is that which is applied to the ale ot 
a ſhip, to exhauſt or pump out the dee water. 

To BI'LGE, v. 3. (from the noun) a ſea term, to damage 
or break the boards of a ſhip's veſſel againſt a rock, ſo as to 
make a paſſage for the water to enter. To ſpring a leak. 


 BI'LIARY, ag. (from Bile or bilis, Lat.) in anatomy, that 


which belongs to, or conveys, the bile. 

BI'LINGSGATE, S. a gate, port, or ſtairs, on the river 
Thames, London, noted for the refort of fiſhermen and 
fiſhwomen. Fignratively, tow abuſe and ſcurrilous lan- 

age, alludipg to that which is made uſe of by thoſe who 
22 this lee. | 

BILI'INGUOUS, adj. (from bilizgis, Lat.) that which hath 

two tongues; one who can ſpeak two languages. Want; 
authority. 

To BI'LK, v. a. (bill, or bilken bien, Teut. a gaming-table, 
belecgan, Sax. to lie, or deceive by lies, Silaican, Goth.) 
to cheat; to defraud; to contract a debt, and run away 
without paying it. | 2 


BILL, S. (bile, Sax.) the horny ſubſtance protuberating, and 


ſtanding out from the head of a bird, or fowl, and forming 
its mouth, A beak. 

BFLL, S. (bille, Sax. of bill, Sax. ſteel) in huſbandry, an 
edged tool, with a hooked point, of the ax kind, fitted to 
a handle, and uſed to lop trees. 
it is named a hand bill; but if long, a hedge bill. 

BI'LL, S. ('ille, Sax. billet, Fr.) in trade, a written or print- 


ed account of goods delivered to, or work done by a per- 


ſon. In commerce, a common obligation given by ont 
rſon to another, or a writing wherein a perſon obliges 
mſelf to pay a ſum of money to another at a certain time. 
Bill of credit, is that which js given by one perſon to au- 
ther, impowering him to take up money of his correipon- 
dents in foreign countries. A Bill of entry, is an account 
of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, either inwards or 
outwards, mentioning the perſon exporting, &c. the qua- 
lity and ſpecies of the goods, where exported to, and from 
whence. Bill of exchange, 1s a piece of paper drawn by 4 
perſon on another in a-different place or country for money 
received by him at home. Bill of /ading, is a memoran- 
dum or acknowledgment, under the hand of the maſter of 
a veſſel of his, having received goods on board, together 
with a promiſe to deliver them as conſigned. Bil of par- 
cels, am account given by the ſeller or buyer of the ſeveral 


goods bought, and their prices. Bill of /ale, is a ſolemn - 


contract under ſeal, whereby a perſon transfers all right and 


0 Alk gtereſt 
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If the handle be ſhort, 


S Sos 
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*\tereſb he has in his s: to, another. Bill in law, is 2 
ſingle bond without a. — A declaration in writing, 
expreſſing ſome grievance or wrong done by the perſon com- 
lained of. In parliament, a writing containing ſome - 
Fopoſals offered to the houſe ta be led into a law, A 
- phyſi Gian's preſcription. A deſeription of | ſame cunoſity | 
or commodity delivered by the perſons who ſhow or ſeil ic, 
called a hand bill. A till of mortality, is a bill, giving an | 
account of the number of perſons dying within certain 
limits and times. A bill of fare, an account of the 


diſhes of an entertainment, or of the proviſions. in ſea- | 


1 LILA VERA, (Lat. a true bill) in.law, words indorſed, 
(or wrote on the back) by the grand jury on a preſentment, 
or indictment, ſiguifying that they find it probable, and 
worthy further conſideration : whereupon the offender is ſaid | 
to ſtand indicted, and if it touches life is referred to the pet- | 
ty jury, or jury of life and death. | 


| To BILL, v. 4. (from bill, Sax. a beak) to join bills toge- | 


ther. Figuratively, to careſs with great fondneſs, in allu- | 
ſion to manner of doves joining their bills together. 
ed neuterly; to publiſn by a hand- bill, with about. 


——— — ᷣ 


« A compoſition he hilled about.” LEH ANG. Seldom 
14131 | ; av þ 


IT. S. (Fr.) a ſmall paper, with ſomething wrote on 
it. A ticket directing ſoldiers where to lodge, A fmall 


log of wood for firing, In heraldry, a bearing reſembling ' 


ong ſquare. 


neil 
BULLIAR 8, S. (it has no ſingular. Billiard, Ital.) a 


kind of game played on an oblong table, fixed exactly ho- 
rizontal, and covered with a cloth, with little ivory balls, 
which are driven by the oppoſite parties into hazards, holes, 


or pockets placed at the ends and ſides of the table. Sce 


BATLLIARDS. | 


BI'LLON,. 8, (Fr.) in coinage, a baſe metal, either of gold | 


or filver, in which copper is prgdomarant. | 

BI'LLOW, S. (from /g. Teut. bolge, Dan. bilgia, Ifl. a 
ſtorm, bilur, 11]. a whirlpool or ſudden tempeſt) a large, high 
ſwelling, and hollow Wave. 0 ©1 4 

To BLLLOW,. v. , (from the noun) to {well or grow tem- 
peſt uous; to raiſe in large heaps hike: the appearance of bil- 
lows. © The billowing ſnow.” PRIOR. 4 

BI'LLOWY, adj; (from”6:[/ow) ſtormy, tempeſtuous, riſing, 
or ſwelling into large waves. Ty | [ 

BIN, 8. inne, Sax. benne, Belg.):a long ſquare frame or 
cheſt of wood, wherein corn, bread, &c. are put. 

BINARY, adj. (binus, Lat.) conſiſting of ar confined to 
two. Binary Arithmetic, - à method of i computation pro- 
poſed by M. Leibnitz, wherein inſtead of the 10 figures in 
common arithmetic, he makes uſe of only o and 1, and the 
cypher multiplies every thing by 2. Thus 1 is one, Io two, 
* three, 100 four, a method that ſeems to have been uſed 

y the Chineſe 4000 yearsagd.: . 

To BIND, v. — (preter Se ind, 11, bancerdan, Perl. 
lindan, Sax. and Goth, Which form their preter in and, 
and their part. paſſive in und; landen, Sax. bimndan, 
Sax, and Goth. hence the Engliſti preter) to deprive a per- 
ſon of the free uſe of his limbs by bonds; to ſurround, en- 
compaſs, confine, faſten together; to fix a bandage on; to 
compel, force, reſtraint ̃ to oblige by oath or bargain ;: in 
phylic, to ſtop a looſeneſs, or make. caſtive. To bind a eek, 
to ſew the ſheets. together, and plage them in a cover. Uſed 
with the particle , to make ſuhiect or ſubſervient to. 
* Thou art bexnd to vice.” With the word ower, to be 
obliged under a certain penalty to appear at a court of juſ- 
tice. Uſed. neuterly, to coutract or join the parts ſtrongly 
and cloſely together. "i ieh fisch dt 

NP, S. (rom the verb); in botany, a kind of hops. - __ 

3I/NDER, 8. (rom bind;) one. who binds books ; one who 
ues-ſheaves togther. - In Turgery, a, fillet uſed to keep on 
* dreſſings of a ſore, and woynd ſeveral times. round 
about it. ; 

'NDING, 8. (from bind) that which is bound, wound, or. 
ted round any thing. A bandage. *© The binding of his 
. eyes,” Tatler, Neat LCL ini bak tots 35d 1 

B'NDWEED,. S. (from bind. and aral, called from its 
winding round any thing within its reach) botany, the con- 
voluulus, Lat. or liſeren, Fr. The flower has an empale- 
ment of one leaf divided into two parts at the top, one 

— bell-ſhaped petal, and, fiye ſhort ſlamira. The em- 

palement turns to a roundiſh capſule, with one, two, or 


ay valves, containing ſeveral ſeeds. The ſpecies 
3 99 * » 


"A | 
by NOCLE, 8. (from Sinus, Lat, two and acutus, Lat, an 
ye) in dioptrics, a teleſcope fitted with two tubes, ſo that 
ant objects may be ſeen by boch the eyes. 


authority. 7 ; | HED 11 
BIO'GRAPHER, (from f.., 5125, Gr. life, and gabe, gra- 
I bo, to write) one who writes the lives ag particular perſoms. 


B HR 


ENOCULAR, adj. (ſee Bix0ckr)-that which has thb ejies, 


or fights. - Binocular tele/copes ſce BinoCcis..,, 


— 


BINOMIAL, 4j. in algebra, a root conſiſting only of ito 


parts connected with this fign b. Thus x - is à bino- 


mial conſiſting only of thoſe two quantities 


n 
 BINO'MINOUS, | adj. (from binn, Lat, two fuld, and 


nomen, Lat. a name) that which hath two names. Wants 


. "SC | : 
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The moſt famous biographer in England is the reverend Dr. 
Birch, F. R. 8. | 14 


BIC VAC, BIHU'VAC, or BIVO'VAC, 8. (Fr.from-«vey- 
--- vach, Teut. a double 


guard) a guard performed: by 'the 

whole army, which continues all night in arms, when be- 
fore a place, or enemy, in order to prevent a ſurprize.-- To 
rai/e the biuvac is to march the army to their tents or camp, 
at break of day. | 

BI'PAROUS, adj. (from binus and pario, Lat. to bring forth 
young) bringing forth two at a time. 

BI'PARTITE, adj. (from binus, two-fold, and partitus, ſu- 
pine of partior, Lat. to divide) having two parts anſwering 
to each other, divided into two. | — 35 

BIPARTUTION, ,S. (from bipartite) the act of dividing 
into two.” | 


-BL'PED, S. (bipes, Lat.) that which hath two feet. 


BI'PEDAL, 1 adj. (bipedalir, Lat.) two feet in length, or 
having two feet, | 


having two wings; 


.BIPE'NNATED, aj. (from binus and penna, a wing, Lat.) 
BIE TAL OUS, . (om bir, Lat. twice, and nagen, 


fpetalan, Gr. a leaf) in botany, having two leaves, or 
petals. 5 a 
BIQUA/DRATE,. or BIQUADRA'TIC (from 4½, Lat. 
twice, and 'quadra, Lat. a ſquare) the next power above 
the cube, or the ſquare of the cube root. Biguadratic egua> 
tion, in algebra, is any equation where the unknown quan- 
tity of the terms has four dimenſions. | Thus x4 -4- þx-4-. cx 
K* ＋ Age. , Biguadratic power is the fourth power of a 
- Hhnmber, or the ſquare ſquared: thus 16 is the biquadratic 
power of 2, for 2 K 2. = 4 and4 & into 4 = 16. 'Bigua- 
dratic root of a number is the ſquare root of the ſquare root: 
thus the biquadratic root of $1 1s 3 ; for the ſquare root of 
the number 81 is 9, and the ſquare of 9 is 3. 1 | 
BIQUFNTILE, aj. (from bi, twice, and guintus, Lat. five) 
in aſtrology, an aſpect of the planets, wherein they are 144 
deg. from-each other. _ 
BI'RCH, 8, {birc, - birce, beorce, Sax. birch, Dan. berckh, 
Belg. 6biorke, Run.) in botany, berz/a, hath male and fe- 
male flowers at a diſtance from each other ; the former of 
which are collected into a cylindrical katkin, each ſcale 
having 3 flowers, and 4. ſmall ſtamina, The female flowers 
grow in the fame manner as the male, without any viſible 
petals, or pericarpium, the ſeeds, which are oval, being in- 
cluded in the ſcales of the katkin. Linnæus places it in. 
the 4th ſect. of his 21ſt claſs. There are 4 ſpecies. This 
tree is very fitfor planting in a bad foil, and is very profitable. 
Ihe broom is made uſe of by hoop-benders : thoſe who make 
ox yokes, and inſtruments of huſbandry, make uſe of the 
wood which is very hard. The French uſe it for wooden 
. ſhoes ; and in other countries they work it into wheels. Birch- 
. broom, birchen boom, Belg. birck-baum, Teut. a broom or- 
beſom made with the ſmall twigs of the Birch-tree. See 
BERSOu. 
BIRCHEN, adj. (from birch and en, Sax. ending, implying 
the matter or ſubſtance out of Which a thing is made) made 
of birch. | 


BIRD, S. (Lira, bridde, Sax. A png: ; Seach from bredan, 


Sax. to breed, or cheriſh) in natural hiſtory, a two-ſfooted 
animal covered with feathers, and furniſhed with wings, by 
means of which it can raiſe and ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
and fly from place to place. If we confider the form of 
this animal, & well adapted for flight by the make of its 
body, the aſſiſtance of its wings, the lightneſs of its cloth- 
ing, and the thinneſs of its bones; if we conſider the pro- 
; vita nature has made againſt the length of its aerial pro- 
. greſs, by furniſhing it with a pouch to contain its food cal- 
4 the crop, and with an oil to ſmear its wings with, to 
render them the better able to reſiſt the air, and the moiſ- 
ture of the atmoſphere, or water, we can ſcarce help ad- 
miring the art ot divine wiſdom, which ſhews itſelf ſo 
— its make; but if we call in the microſco 
to our aid, a ſingle feather, nay the very beards of a fea- 
ther, will aſtoniſh us with beauties, and enrapture us with 
inexplicable elegancies. | 
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To BI'RD, v. a. (from the noun) to catch birds. We'll - | 


66 a birding together.” Sa. 
BIRD-BOLT, S. (from bird and bolt, Sax, an engine to 


ſhoot with) a ſmall ſhot, or arrow, uſed in fowhng, or 


killing birds. 2 
. BI'RD-CAGE, S. (from bird and cage) a receptacle made 
with wire, &c. to birds-in. | 
BI'RD-CATCHER, S. (from bird and catcher} one who 
- lives by catcbing and ſelling birds. | 
BURDER, S. (from bird and er of wer, Sax. a man) fee 
BinDCATCHER. 
BI'RDING-PIECE, S. (from bird and piece) a gun for ſhoot- 
ing birds. A fowling piece. Seldom uſed. _. 
BY D-LIME, 8. (from bird and lime, of liim, Belg. and 
Dan. lm, Teut. glue, or any thing'viſcous or ſticking) a 
viſcous ſubſtance, or glue made uſe of by bird-catchers, to 
take birds wich; made of the bark of Holly boiled for 
10 or 12 hours, which, having ſtood in a moiſt place 
for a fortnight, is pounded into a tough paſte, cleared in a 
running ſtream, fermented for 4 or 5 days, and incorpo- 
rated with à third part of nut oil over a fire. 
BIRDMAN, S. (from &ird and man) fee BIX DcaTCHER. 
. BIRDS-EYE, S. (from bird and 2 
empalement is compoſed of five leaves, which fall off, the 
flower in ſome of five, and in others of 12 or 14 petals, ex- 
anded like a roſe,; in the center, are many germina col- 
ected into a head with a great number of ſtamina, and af- 
terwards turn into ſeeds adhering to a pedicle, and form- 
ing an obtuſe ſpike. Linnæus ranges it in the 7th divifion, 
| of his 13th daſs. There are three ſpecies. 
BI'RDS-FOOF, 8. (of bird and Foot, from the pod reſem- 
bling a birds foot) in botany, ornithepzs, the empalement 


3s one tubulous indented leaf; the flower of the butter- fly 


kind, the ſtandard, heart ſhaped and intire, the wings. 


oval and ere&; it hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are 
joined. The germen is narrower, becomes a taper, in- 
carved pod at firſt, with many joints; but when ripe ſepa- 
rate, containing each one oblong ſeed. The flowers are of 
gold colour, and the pods turn inward at the top like a 
bird's foot. X 
BIRD'S-NEST, S. (from bird and ng, fo called from the 
flowers reſembling a bird's-neſt) in botany, ſuppoſed to 
be a ſpecies of the daucus. 
BYRD'S-TONGUE, S. (from bird and tongue) in botany, 
nan herb, whoſe leaves reſemble the tongue of a bird. 
BIRGANDER, S.“ (from bir, Iſl. a favourable wind, and 
ander) in natural hiſtory, a fowl of the gooſe kind. 
BTRT, S. in natural hiſtory, a fiſh. See FurBor, 
BI'RTH, 8. (beorth, Sax. Hurt, Teut. gheboorte, Belg.) the 
natural excluſion of the foetus by the vagina: the act of 
bringing forth. The entrance of a perſon into the world ; 
any production; rank or dignity inherited by deſcent. In 


ſea" affairs, a proper place ter a ſhip to ride in; the diſ- 


tance between a ſhip when under fail, and the ſhore. A 
place ſeparated by cauvas wherein the ſailors meſs, and put 
their cheſts. A good birth, good accommodations, where - 
in a perſon has every thing that is convenient. 

BI'RTH-DAY, S. (trom Hirth and day) the day on which 
a perſon comes into the World, or is born; the day cele- 
brated annually, on which a perſon was born. | 

BI/RTHDOM, or BIRTHDOOM, S. (from birth and dom, 

2 Saxon termination, implying otice, dominion, pro- 
perty, judgment, or ſentence) that which is a n's 
right or property by birth. Our downfaln Airb. 

HAK. 

BI/RTH-NIGNT, S. (from /irth and night) the night on 
which a perſon is born. The night annually celebrated at 
court with great feſtivity and ſplendour, on account of the 
king's being born on that day or night. 

BI/RTH-PLACE, S. (from birtb and place) the town or 
place wherein a perſon is born. 

EVRTH-RIGHT, S. (from birth and right) the right which 
a perſon acquires by birth, generally applied to the firſt 
horn. 

BIRTH-STRA'NGLED, %. (from &irth- and ftrangle) 
ſtrangled, choked, or killed by ſ{uffocation in coming in 
the world. © Finger of birthYtrangled babe.” Sn. 
Mach. VET. | | 

BI'RTH-WORT, (from berth and wort, of wyrt, Sax. a 
root or herb) in botany, a herb ſo called from its virtue 
in promoting an ealy delivery. | 

BUSCOTIN, 8. (Fr.) à contection made of flour, marma- 

lade, eggs, &c. | 2 

BFSCUI T, S. (from , Lat. twice and cuit, Fr. baked) a 

bind ot hard dry bread, made entirely of wheat flower, 


in botany, adenis, the 


* 


| 


9 
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mixed with leaven and warm water, baked for long yo... 
ſour times, and prepared ſix months before it is hip; - 
It will keep a whole year. Likewiſe a fine delicate pa, 
or cake, made of fine flour, ſugar, eggs, almonds, aud 12 
water ; or of flower, eggs, ſugar, and citron, or Oran : 
peel, and baked twice. © - 8e. 
To BISE CT, v. a. (from Bin, two, and H of fect 
Lat.) in geometry, to divide any line into two equal 


BISK/CTION, 8. (from &/6@) in geometry, the a8 of, 
ding, or the thing divided, into two equal parts, 1 4 


 BYSHOP, S. (from Siſccop, or biſcop, Sax. bi/chop, Bel 


bi/choff, Teut. from rioxoro;, epi/coþes,. Gr. an over. ſeer 
a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for ſpirizual gOvernney, 
and direction of the diaceſe, whoſe juriſdiction congg. " 
collating to benefices, ordaining priefts and deacon; "I 

| cencing phyſicians, ſurgeons, aul {chool- rs. Th, 
biſhops are all' peers of the realm, except the biſhop gf 
Soder and Man, who ſeems to be excluded that priy;| , 
from his being nominated by the lord of that ifle, al ch. 
others being nominated by his majeſty; and from the iſland; 
being, as lord Coke obſerves, no part of the realm of Eng. 
land. 'The. biſhops are barons in a three-fold ſenſe ; frei, 

on account of the temporalities annexed to their bifhor, 
rics 3 by writ, being ſummoned by writ to parliament. 
and laſtly, by patent and creation. They have precedence 
of all other barons, and vote both as barons and biſho : 
Next to the two archbiſhops, the biſhops of London, Pb. 
ham, and Wincheſter, have atways the precedence ; and T 
the others follow according to the date of their — 
tion. "aft ; f 

BI'SHOP, S. a liquor made of water, wine, ft 
ſeville orange roatted. 5 5 

BI'SHOPRIC, S. (from bop and ric, Sax. implying a do- 
minion, province, office, or diſtrict, ſubject to a perſon) 
LD. „ province, diſtrict, or dioceſe, which belongs to x 

BI'SHOP's WEED, S. (from b;Þep and weed, fu 
Skinner, to be fo named, X24 been ad np 
or known, by a biſhop) in botany, the amn, an embel- 
ferous weed, with ſmall firiated feeds, and unequal petal: 
--— like a heart. 

BISK, S. (from biſque, Fr.) a baſket. A foup, or broth 
made of different orts of fleſh boiled, according to Jobe 
ſon. 0 No pyramids, or fowls, or biſts of fi * King's 
Art of Cookery. - . : 

BI'SKET, S. See Biscvrr. | 

BFSMUTH, S. in natural hiſtory, a conſiderable heavy ſemi. 
metal, of a much harder and firmer texture than antimony, 
very ſuſceptible of ruſt; and, though not ſonorous it{!;, 
yet, when added to any other metal, makes them mole 
ſonorous, and at the fame time more brittle. It is of a 

ine, bright, filver colour; is of ſmall bundles of 
laminz or plates, irregularly diſpoſed ; increaſes the fufibi- 
hty of metals; makes their amalgame thinner, and mines 

with them, ſo as to paſs with them thro! the ſtrainer. 

BISSE'C TION, S. See Bisser, or Bis gCriox. 

BISSE'XTILE, S. (from i, twice, and /extilis, Lat. fo 
— Ep mg — 6th of the calends of March was rc- 
peated in that year) a year, 'containi 66 days, happen- 
ing every four years, when a day is added to the a of 

February, to make up for the fix hours which the fu 
ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond the 365 days uſu 

ally aſſigned to it. ä 

BI'STRE, or BI'STER, S. (Fr.) a colour made of chin- 
ney ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, ut 

by painters towaſn their deſigns. 

BI'STORT, S. (b5/forta, Lat.) a medicinal plant, like tl: 
wild herb patience, of a light on the outſide of 1! 
leaves, and a ſea green on the inſide. Its flowers are 0! 

: _ fleſh colour, very ſmall, placed in the form of an e 
of corn. 

BISTOU/RY, S. (4i/fouri, Fr.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſes 
in making inciſions; of which there are three forts, 

1. That whoſe blade turns like that of a lancet ; 2. Ile 


* 


ſtraight hiſtouri, with the blade fixed in the handle; and, 


3. The drooked biſtouri, ſhaped like a half- moon, with the 
edge in the inſide. XI , 

BISU*LCOUS, adj. (from 4i/alcus, Lat.) cleſt in two part,, 
cloven footed.Swine being Gul. BROWN 

BIT, S. (from biral, Sax.) the whole machine, or 1%" 
appurtenances' of a bridle; more particularly the bit- 
mouth. £ | 

BI'T, S. (from bite) as much as à perſon generally bites of 
at once. A ſmall piece, applied to coin, a Spaniſh oe 
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n the Woll-Indies, valued at 7; jolned to Berrer or worſe, 
a low phraſe for a ſmall degree. of either. ite 

To BI'T, v. 4. (from the noun) to put a bit into a horſe's 

mouth, to bridle. f 


BITCH, S. (Beice, Bics, Sax. Beck, Teut. Bite, Belg. 


' Paſſa Par.) the female: of the dog, wolf, fox, and otter | 


Kind. In low language ufed to fignify a prob of an un- 
Daſs tion, or-to convey the idea of one acting con- 


the laws of reaſon and decency. 
D. 4. (preter Bit, part. paſſive Bitten, of kyt, 
Il. preter Sea, Bit, ſubſtantative Bitan, Sax.) to wound, 
ierce, or divide with the teeth, To affect with pain, ap- 
"plied to cold. Lo make a perſon uneaſy, applied to ſatire 
or reproach. To wound by its ſharpneſs, applied to a 
word, &c. With my good b:7ing Faulchion.“ 
make the mouth ſmart, applied to the ſharp taſte of ſome 
acid bodies. In low and familiar language to deceive, to 
deprive a perſon of his ropes by ſpecious and falfe pre 
ences; to cheat or defraud. 
BYTE, S. (from the verb) to divide, ſeize, or wound, any 
thing with the teeth. In low and familiar language, a 
perſon who deprives another of his property by falſe ap- 
aratices. A ſharper, a cheat, trick, or fraud. 
BI'TER, S. (from bite and er. from aver, Sax. a man) one 
that ſeizes with the teeth, applied to a dog. One that readily 


or quickly ſwallows a bait, applied to a fiſh. One who de- 


ceives, or defrauds another by falſe appearances ; a ſharper. 
BI'TTACEE, S. (from Bzzt, Belg. figuratively, a needle 
and zacklen) a frame with two ſtories in the ſteerage of a 
ſhip, made of boards and faſtened with wooden pegs, 
wherein the compaſs 1s placed. : 
BITTEN, part. paſſive of Bite. 
BI'T'TER, agi. (Sax. Belg.. and Teut.) that which excites a 
hot pungent and aſtringent taſte, like that of Wormwood: 
' Figuratively wretched, miſerable, painful, diſagreeable, 
unpleaſing, and hurtful. 
BIT TER- OURD, S. (from Litter and gourd) in botany a 
plant reſembling a gourd, excepting in its leaves, which 
= jagged, and the taſte of its fruit, which is extremely 
bitter. 
BI'TTERLY, adv. (from bitter and -ly of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) that which has a bitter taſte. Figuratively in 
a forrowful, painful, ſharp, and ſevere manner. Uſed fome- 
times to expreſs the ſuperlative or higheſt degree; very 
much, © He went out and wept bitterl, — 
, a bird with 


BI'TTERN, S. (butour Fr.) in natural hiſt 
a long bill and legs, which feeds on fiſh, and is remarkable 
for its noiſe, called Samping. The liquor which runs from 
common ſalt, after it is taken out of the boiling pan, or 
that which remains after its chryſtallization. 
BITTERNESS, S., (from bitter and neſs. of nefſe, Sax.) a 
kind of favour or ſenſation, the reverſe to ſweetneſs, which is 
cauſed by a mixture of an earthy ſulphur with falt. Ap- 
— to manner, ſeverity, auſterity. Applied to — 
eenneſs, ſharpneſs, or extremity. Applied to the paſ- 
ſions, ſorrow, trouble, diſtreſs. 
BITTER-SWEET, S. (from bitter and faveet ) in gardening, 
the name of an apple, having a taſte compounded of 
bitter and ſweet. 


1 


BI'TTERVETCH,. S. in botany the orbus, with a butter- 
. fly flower, from whoſe empalement riſes the pointal, which 


becomes a round pod full of oval ſeeds. 
BITTER, S. in ſea language, any turn of the cable round 
the bitts, fo that it may be let out gradually or by degrees. 
When a ſhip is topped by the cable, ſhe is ſaid 70 be brought 
_up by a bitter. Likewiſe the end of the cable wound or 
belayed about the bitts, called the bitter end. 
BITTS, S. (never uſed in the plural. Stun, Sax.) two * 
ndicular pieces of timber in the fore part of a Ship, 


ted to the gun-deck, and orlope beams, their heads are 


braced with acroſs piece, and ſeveral turns of the cable are 


taken over them for ſecuring the Ship when at anchor. 
BI'TTOUR, 8. Cbutcur Fr.) fee BIrTEAN. 


 BVTUME, 8. fee BiruuEx. 


BY TUMEN, S. in natural hiſtory, a fat tenacious inflamma- 
ble mineral ſubſtance, or 2 foſlil body which eafily takes 
fire, yields an oil, and is not ſoluble in water. 


 BITU'MINOUS, adj. (from bitumen) having the nature and 


qualities of bitumen. 

BVALVE, . (from 6binus Lat. two, and valva Lat. a 
folding door) in natural hiſtory, applied tu fiſh that have 
two ſhells, ſuch as oyſters ; and in botany to plants whoſe 
* * open their whole length, to diſcharge their ſeeds, 

s peaſe. 

BIVALV ULAR, adj. (from bivalve) that which has two ſhells 

IVE'NTER, S. in anatomy, a muſcle ſituated between the 


Whole baſis of the jaw and the throat. 
N? XY. | 


dark. To. 
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- Black aftet the wo 


BLACKBERRY, S. (from 


BLAC 


BLA 


BIXWORT, 8. in botany, an herb. 
BIZANTINE, S. fee ByYzanTiNnE. , WE: 
To BL'AB. . 4. (laberen or blapperen, Tent. Iapperen, Belg.) 


to reveal a ſecret, through heedleſſneſs, or Want of caàu- 
tion, To difcover or ſpeak, * That deli tful engine of 
her thoughts that 5/2bbed them with ſuc 
% quence,” | 


obſerved 
that the black dye of Engliſh wocllen cloth is lets beautiful 
than that of France or Holland ; it is ſuppoſed that this is 
owing tb the overpreſſing; ſince every addition to the , g/e/5 
is a proportionable diminution of the colour. I he Holland 
cloths are fo entirely free from gloſs as to take no ſtain 
from water, even on the firſt day's wearing; and the black 
is ſo much more perfect that, while the cloth continues in 
tolerable order, it cannot be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance 
from velvet. German black, is made of the lees of wine, 
burnt bones waſhed afterwards and ground with burnt 
ivory, or | 0a ; that with ivory is the beſt. This is 
e rolling preſs printers. Ivory black is ivory 
burnt between two crucibles, and ground with water; uſed. 
by painters and jewellers, to blacken the bottom ground 
of the collets or bezels in which they ſet diamonds : Spa 
black, invented by the Spaniards, is burnt cork. Lamp or 
lam-black, is the footy ſmoak or ſoot of roſin, received in 
ſheep ſkins, or pieces of coarſe linnens, fixed at the top 
of a . chimney, wherein. it is burnt, for that purpoſe. 
Mixed with oil of wall-nuts or linſeeds and turpentine 
boiled together, its uſed by printers for the ink they print 
with. Carriers blath, is made with gall nuts, ſour. beer 
and cold iron for the firſt blackening a plied to the Hides, 
but of gall nats, 1 and gum arabic for che ſecond. 
look, and the prepoſition apex, implies 
ſullen, unfriendly, and is a fign of diſpleaſure, * Locked 
* black upon me.” Sak. applied to moral action, horrible, 
or exceſſively wicked, ** So black a deed.” DRY. Joined 
with 5/42 it implies the colour of the ſkin occaſioned by 
a hard blow; lvid. © beaten black and blue.” Sax. 


To BLA'CK, v. a. (from the noun) to make of a black colour. 
BLA'CK, ag. of a black colour. 1 
BLA'CK AMOOR, (from Slack and meer, moſt properly 


ſpelt blackmoor) one whoſe complexion is naturally black. 
See NEGROE. 


BLAC'KBERRIED, Heath S. (from Blackberry and Peath) 


in botany, the Emperrum ; the male and female flowers are 
on different plants, the male having a three-pointed em- 

alement with three petals and three oblong ſtainina ſtand- 
ing erect. The female flowers have the ſame empalement 
and petal as the male, but no ſtamina. The Germen be- 


comes a depreſſed round berry of one cell, inclofing feeds - 


placed circularly. Linnzus ranges it in the third ſect. of his 
22d claſs, and Tournefort in * third ſect. of his 18th. 
There is but one ſpecies, and as it is generally the food of 
the heathcock, where it grows in abundance, people are 
ſure to meet plenty of that game. | | 
lack and berry, ſo called from 
its colour) in botany, a ſpecies of the rubus or BNAu- 
BLE. Black berry buſh. The buſh or tree which bears 
the blackberry. 


BLACK-BIRD, S. (from black and Lira in natural hiſtory, 


a bird fo called from the colour of its feathers, its bill is 
yellow, and its ſong reſembling that of a man's Whiſtling, 
which it imitates with great exactneſs and docility. 


BLA'CK-BROWED, S. (from Slact and 6roxw) having black 


eye-brows ; figuratively dark, gloomy, diſmal, or threat- 
ening. * A black brow'd guſt begins to riſe.” Deypex. 
KBR/YONY, S. (from black and bryony) in botany, the 
Tamus or Tamnus; it has male and female flowers on dif- 
| . ferent 
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ferent plants. The male having an empalement of fix 


open ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fix ſhort ſtamina and no petals. 
- 'The female have three bell-ſhaped empalements of one 
leaf, divided into fix ſegments, and no petals. The Ger- 
men is large, oblong and oval, and becomes an oval berry, 
. with, three cells, including two globular ſeeds, Linnzus 
places them in his fixth ſection of his twenty ſecond claſs, 
and Tournefort in the ſeventh ſection of has firſt. There 
are two ſpecies. - | 
BLACK-CA'TTLE, S. (from 4/ack and . cattle) fn huſ- 
bandry, a general term including oxen, bulls, or cows. 
BLA'CK-E TH, S. (from black and earth) in gardening, 
that which is on the furface of the ground, ſo named from 
its colour, and likewiſe called mould. 
To BLA'CKEN, v. 4. (from black) to make a thing black, 
- which was of a different colour before. 'To intercept the 
rays of light, to darken, ** the cloud 6/ackened the face 
of the whole Heaven.” SouTa. Figuratively, to fully a 
perſon's character by defamation, or unmerited cenſure. 
Let us blacken him, what we can.“ Sour. 
BLA'CK-GUARD, S. (from black and guard) in low and. 
familiar language uſed to .convey the 1dea of a perſon of 
mean - circumſtances, dirty and ragged dreſs, of baſe prin- 
ciples, and worthy of contempt. 
BLA'CKISH, adj. (from black and i/, of iſe, Sax. and if, 
Goth, which when joined to an adjective, implies a dimi- 


nution or leſſening of its quality) inclining to a black 


colour ; ſomewhat black. 
BLAC'K-LEAD, S. (from Slack and lead) fee Lr AD. 
BLA'CK-MAIL, S. (from &/ack and mail) a ſum of 
money paid to men concerned with robbers, to be protected 
from loſs, which might otherwiſe enſue from them. 

BLA'/CK-NESS, 8. (from black and ne/s of nac, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtra& quality) that quality of a body which 
ariſes from its reſlecting few or no rays, and is owing to its 

roſity, the minuteneſs of its particles, and the rays of 
ight ſuffering ſo many reflections in the inſide, that few re- 
turn to the ſurface. Want of light or darkneſs. 

BLA'CK-ROD, S. (from 6/ack and rad a rod of a black 
colour, on the top of which is a golden lyon, carried by 
the gentleman uſher of the black-rod, before the king at 
the feaſt of St. George, at Windſor ; he has hkewiſe the 
keeping of the Chapter-houſe, when a chapter is fitting ; 
1s of the king's chamber, and attends the houſe of peers, 
while the parliament is ſitting. I 

BLA'CKSMITH, S. (from black and fmith) a perſon who 
forges the larger works in iron, and derives his name from 
their colour, whichis generally black, from their not being 
poliſhed ; oppoſed to a white ſmith, who forges the ſmaller 
works, which are generally poliſhed. 

BLAC'K-TAIL, S. in natural hiſtory, a kind of fiſh, by 

ſome called ruf5 or popes. See Pore. 

BLAD DER, S. (blæar, Sax. bladder and &/ader, Belg. 
bledra, Il.) in anatomy, a thin. dilatable, membranous 
body, which ſerves as the receptacle of the urine after its 
ſecretion from the blood in the kidneys, ſituated in the 

Avis of the abdomen, in men immediately on the rectum, 
in very on the vagina uteri. Its figure, in qua- 
drupeds, feſembles a pear, with the broadeſt part upwards ; 

but in human bodies is nearly that of a ſhort oval; 
when empty it is rounder above than below, and when 
full, broader beldw than above. It has three coats; the firſt 
is a muſcular one, and conſiſts of long itudinal fibres; the 
ſecond nervous, and reſembling that of the ſtomach ; 
the third or internal coat, is compoſed of glands, con- 
tinually diſcharging a mucilaginous ſerum, which moiſtens 
the inner ſurface of the bladder, and defends it from the 
acrimony. of the urine. It 1s divided into three parts, a 
body, neck, and bottom. The upper part is termed the 
8 or bottom; the lower part or neck is that which 


has an opening formed by an elongation of all the coats, 


in the ſhape of a gullet, whoſe orihce is placed ſideways, 
and turned much in the ſame manner as the inward orifice 
of the head of an Alembic. Around its neck goes a ſmall 
muſcle, called ſphinoter veſicæ, which contracts the orifice 
of the bladder, and prevents the urine from dropping out 
involuntarily, or till it thruſts open the paſſage, by the 
contraction of the ſecond coat of the bladder, called the 
detruſor urine, or that which thruſts out the urine. It like- 
wiſe ſignifies a puſtule, bliſter, or the ſwelling of a mem- 
brane Filed with any juice or fluid, ſuch as that which ariſes 
after ſcalding or burning. 

BLA'DDER-NUT, S. in botany, the ſtaplylæa, or 
ſtaphyladendorn, Lat. c coupex, Fr. Its empalement 

is roundiſh, concave, and encloſes the flower, which has five 
long erect petals, and a concave nectarium with five oblong 
ered ſtyles. It is ranged by Linnæus in the third ſection 


* 
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of his fifth claſs, and by Tournefort in the third ſection 


+ of his twenty-fourth. 

BLA'DDER-SENA, S. in y, the coluea. | 

BLA'DE, S. (from bled, bled, Sax. blad, Bladt, Belg. 
blatte or blatt, Teut. blad, a leaf Il. bled, Fr.) in botany 

the ſpire or leaf of graſs before it grows to ſeed; the green 
ſhoots or leaves of corn, which riſe from the ſeed. Hence 
the thin piece of metal, beaten with a hammer or ca, 
and more particularly that part of a ſword or knife, is calleq 
a blade, from the former's reſembling a blade of praf, 
ak engl a bold, enterprizing, briſk, fierce, and gay 
.perſon. 

BLADE or BLA'DE-BONE, S. in anatomy, the ſcapula, 
or ſcapular-bone, of a flat and triangular, form. 

To BLA'DE, v. 4. (from the noun) to furniſh with a blade, 
to fit a blade to a handle. a 

BLA'DED, aj. (from blade) that which has leaves, ſpires, 
or blades. a 

BLAIN, 8. /Blegene, Sax. they being ſounded like a gene, 
Belg. from b/aen, Teut. to ſwell) a diſtemper incident to 
beaſts, conſiſting of a bladder growing at the root of the * 
tongue, againſt the windpipe, which at length grows ſo 
large, as to ſtop the breach. Applied to human creatures, a 
puſtule or bliſter. a 


BLA MABLE, adj (from blame and able of abal, Sax. 
ility) 


power or poſſib 


or cenſured. 


that which may be found fault with; 


| BLA'MABLENESS, S. (from blamable and ft of naſt, 


Sax. implying an abſtract quality) that which renders a 
thing faulty, or liable to blame or cenſure. 

BLA'MABLY, adv. (from blamable and ly of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in ſuch a manner as is faulty, and deſerves 

dcenſure or blame. | 

To BLA'ME, v. a. (blamer, Fr.) applied to perſons, to 
charge them with having done a fault, or ſomething wrong, 
applied. to things, to accuſe of defect. Uſually joined with 
the particle for ; „The Reader muſt not Slame me for 
making uſe.” Locks. Improperly uſed with of Ti- 
moreos he blamed of.” KnoLLy. 

BLA'ME, S. (from the verb) the charging with wrong mea- 
ſures or faults. Figuratively, the defect which merits cen- 

. ſure. Uſed with zo, it implies that which deſerves 4/ame 
& is blameable. - ** We ſhould hold them much 7zo blame.” 

RIOR, 

BLA'MEFUL, adj. (from blame and ſul of fullan, Sax. to fill) 
that which highly deſervez to be found fault with, ce&- 
ſured, or blamed. | , 

BLA'MELESS, adj. (from Blame and left of leaſe, Sax. Goth, 
leiſe, Cimb. ſignifying a negation) that which is no ways 
defective; or deſerves no cenſure or blame; uſed ſome- 

times, but very rarely, with the particle of Wie will be 
blamele/ſs of this.” Toſh. xi. 78 ä 

BLA MELESSLV, ach. (from Slamelſi and ty, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch manner as to be free from fault, 
or not merit cenſure. 

BLA MELESSNESS, S. (from Slamelgſi and ne, of nee) 
that quality which renders a perſon or thing by no means 
the object of cenſure or blame. ; | 

BLA'MER, S. (from blame and er, implying an agent from 
wer, Sax, a man) the perſon who cenſures, or charges a 
perſon or thing with defect, or being wrong. 

BLA'MEWORTHY aaj. (from blame and worthy) that 
which deſerves cenſure or blame, including the idea of 
ſomething wrong or defective. | 

To BLA'NCH, v. a. (blanchir Fr.) to. whiten a N 
which was before of another colour. Figuratively, to pee 
applied to the peeling almonds, which diſcovers their ker- 
nel of a white colour. Uſed neuterly, to evade, Books 
« will ſpeak plain when counſellors 4lanch.” Bacox. 
This meaning is now obſolete. ” * 

BLA'NCHER, S. (from b/anch and er, implying an agent 
from wer, Sax. a man) one who makes any thing white; 
a whitener. . 

BLA'NCHING, S. (from blanch) the action, art, or me- 
thod of making any thing white. Blanching of iron ug 
is performed by agua fortis and tin; of woollen Cloaths by 
ſoap, chalk, ſulphur, or brimſtone; of filk by ſoap and 
brimſtone, and of copper hy adulterating it with arſenic 
and nitre. In coinage, the method made uſe of to give 
the pieces that brightneſs and luſtre they have on their firlt 

coming out of the Mint: This is performed by nealing 
them in a ſquare pan over a wooden fire, ſo as the flame 

ſhall paſs over them, and then boiling them in earthen 

pans with water, common falt, or'tartar of Montpelier 3 

ſome indeed mix only water and aqua fortis; after this 

ſavd and freſh water is thrown on, and when dry they are 

well rubbed with towels. | 

| BLAND, 
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„adj. (blandus, Lat,) ſoothing, mild, applied to 
MATS , 1 ich Land words.” aradiſe Loft. Soft, 
temperate, applied to weather, The Zephyrs bland.” 

THOMSON. . o 
o BLANDISH, v. a. (blandir, Fr.) to inſinuate ones ſelf 

into a perſon's favour; to ſooth; or allure. Seldom uſed. 
BLANDISHMENT, S. (from Slandiſb. an inſinuating ad- 
dreſs, by which a perſon attracts the eſteem of another, 
Soft, mild and kind expreſſions by which a perſon ſteals 
into the favour of another. A behaviour or treatment by 

Which a perſon endeavours to gain the affections of ano- 
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Blk, adj. (blanc, Fr.) whitiſh or pale, applied to co- 
lour, .** the lan moon,” Par. Left. That which is not 

- written on. Uſed with the word lee, either expreſſed or 

underſtood, confuſed ; dejected; or ſhowing the ſigns of 


- 


of diſappointment. Applied to verſe, that which has no | 
defect, as blank paper | by fire. 
 BLAS'TMENT, (from 4/af) that which withers, kills, or 


„ 


implies a want of writing; but Milton and Thomſon and 
others, have -ſhewn, this to be the moſt maſculine orna- 
ment of poetry, which brings our language to a nearer 
" reſemblance of the Greek and Roman poetry, and fits in 
a height beyond the poetry of the French and Italians, 
which they muſt look up at with envy, and acknowledge 
it impoſſible for their enervate languages to attain to. 

BLANK, S, ow the adjective) in commerce, a void ſpace, 
or that which has no writing on it, but is left ſo in order 
to be filled up. In lotteries, a ticket which has no prize 
drawn againſt it. Figuratively, the mark or point which 
an arrow or piece 1s aimed at. . 

To BLANK, v. a. (from the noun blaxchir, Fr.) figuratively, 
to confuſe, diſappoint; to eraſe, bring to nothing or ren- 
der abortive. ©* How will this man be amazed and 


rhime; in 1ts original uſe implying 


« planked.” TILLOT. All former purpoſes were blanked.” 


SPENSER., , + - | 

BLAN'KET, S. (blanchette, Fr.) a ſtuff made of wool, woven 

in the loom like cloath, but croſſed like ſerges, worked 
with blue or red wool at each end, and with a crown or 
other ornament at each corner, uſed for beds, being 
placed both above the upper, and beneath the under ſheet 

do procure warmth. The Whitney blankets are, and 
have long been, in the greateſt repute in England. 

To BLANKET, S. (from the noun) to cover or wrap in a 
blanket. I'll b/anket my loins.” SnAk. Lear. 

BLA'NKETTING, S. (from blanket) the toſſing a perſon 
in a blanket, which is done by ſeveral people holding the 
extremities, and is intended as a chaſtiſement for ſome 
miſdemeanour or crime. | 

BLA'NELY, adi. (from lan and ty, of lice, Sax. implying 

manner) in ſuch a manner as cauſes or ſhews contuſion, 
or diſappointment. With whitneſs; with paleneſs. 

ToBLARE, v. 2. (blaren, Belg.) to bellow. Obſolete. 

To BLA'SPHEME, v. u. (blaſphtmare Lat. of BRN ο⁊., 
bleſphemein, Gr. blaſphemer, Fr.) to ſpeak ill of God, his 
1 or things relating to his ſervice, and compre- 
hended in his revelation. In law, an indignity, or injury 
offered to the Almighty, by denying what is his due, or 
or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his nature, 
Lindw. cap. i. Thoſe who deny the Vela and providence 
of God, are contumelious reproachers of Jeſus Chriſt, or 


by writing or Ry ſhall deny any of the Fee in the 
4 | 


Trinity, are puniſhable by fine, and rendered incapable of 
any office. 1 Hawk. P. C. 87.9 and 10 Will. iii. c. 32. 
BLASPHE/MERS, S. (from 4/a/þheme and er of wer, Sax. a 
man) one who ſpeaks things * the Deity inconſiſtent with 
his nature, or the reverence he owes him as a creature: 
One who utters diſreſpectful, or irreverent things either of 
God, Chriſt, or any perſon in the holy Trinity, God's meſ- 

ſengers, or any thing relating to religion. 
BLA'SPHEMOUS, adj. (from Slaſpheme. Uſually pronounced 
with the accent on the firſt ſyllable, but uſed by Milton 

and old authors, with it on the ſecond.) that which is 

diſreſpectful or irreverent with reſpe& to God and heavenly 


things. Blaſphimous words the ſpeaker vain do prove.” 


SIDNEY, % And more b/a/phimous.” Par. Reg. 

BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, adv. (from bla/phemeus and ly of lice 
x, implying manner) in ſuch a manner as is inconſiſtent 
with that reverence we owe the Deity. In ſuch a manner 

„ to ſpeak ill of God and heavenly things. 
A'SPHEMY, S. (from blaſpheme) an offering ſome in- 
Smit) to God, any perſon of the Trinity, any meſſengers 
rom God ; his holy writ, or the doctrines of revelation, 
either by ſpeaking or writing any thing ill of them, or 
aſcribing any thing ill to them inconſiſtent with their na- 

ne and the reverence we owe them. . 
ah A 1465 Sax. and Dan. from be/an Sax. blac/a in- 
uve of las If. to blow) a breath, puff, or current of 
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wind. The ſound made by blowing a trumpet or other 
wind inſtrument. A warm air, or other alteration in the 
atmoſphere which withers trees, or cauſes a peſtilence. 
The plague or peſtilence. by the la of God they 
1 Job iv. 9. This Senſe is derived from Gi/a Sax. 
** or Ni Pol. and obleſta Ruſl. | a 1 
To BLA'ST, v. a. ( Blaſtan, Sax. blaften Teut.) to infect with 
dome ſudden plague or infection, by means of the air. To 
cauſe a thing to wither. To ruin a perſon's character by 
ſpreading falſe rumours, To render an enterprize abortive, or 
make it miſcarry, his enterptize was bIz/ted.” ArBuTH. 
To deafen or affe& the ear with a very loud noiſe applied 
to wind inſtruments. 'Trumpeters. blaſt you the city's 
Sn, 
BLA'STING, S. (from 8/aft) in mineralogy, the blowing 
up a vein of a mine, by gun-powder, which cannot be 


broken up by the ſpade, the gad, and the ax, or ſoftened 


renders a thing abortive. Seldom uled: 


BLA'TTA-BYZANTIA, S. Lat. in natural hiſtory, a te- 


ſtacious body ſo called from its coming from Byzantium or 
Conſtantinople, and is the operculum or upper part of a 
turbinated ſhell of a fiſh, which yields a purple dye, 
ſhaped like the claw, or talon of a wild animal, very thin, 
of a brown colour, eaſy to burn, and of a diſagrecable 
ſmell when burnt. It is a cordial medicine. 

BLA”TANT, adj. (blattant, Fr.) bellowing, like a calf, ** the 
c blatant beaft.” Da rp. Seldom uſed. 

BLA'Y, S. in natural hiſtory, a ſmall white fiſh: See 
BLEAK. 

BLA'ZE, S. (blaſe, Sax. Blata, Bi. Sclav. lus Boh. Pol. 
obleſta, Ruff. a torch, ſhining, or flame) a flame, or the 
light of a flame: figuratively, a ſpreading abroad, pub- 
lication, or extending a report, in alluſion to the diffuſion 
of light, which is made by a body in flames. Likewiſe, 
the white mark on a Norſe's forehead, reaching to his 
noſe. 

To BLAZE, v. (from the noun) uſed with «por, to ſhine, 
or give light, the third fair morn now ae upon the 
« main.“ Port. Figuratively, to make a thing univer- 
fally known by report or. rumour... Sometimes uſed with 
the words abroad and about, to blaze abroad the, mat- 
&« ter.” Mark i. 45. Whoſe follies, b/az'd about, do all 
« are known.“ GRAN. | 

BLA'ZER, S. (from Slaxe, and er of aver, Sax. a man) one 
who ſpteads abroad any report or rumour. ' Not in uſe, 
though no other word ſeems to have been ſubſtituted in its 
Read. 


To BLAZ/ON, b. 4. (Blaſomer, Fr.) in heraldry, to hame 


all the parts of a coat, in their proper and technical terms. 
Figuratively, to ſet out, deck or adorn. Then Saxon, in 
« dread ſmiles her hideous form.“ GAR TH. To diſcover to 
advantage; to diſplay, * How thyſelf thou blazone/ 
«* in theſe two princely boys!“ Syax. To celebrate. To 
ſpread abroad, to make univerſally known. &lazening 
% our injuſtice every where.” Shar. 

BLA'ZON, S. (from the verb) in heraldry, the art of ex- 
prefling the ſeveral parts of a coat of arms in its proper 
terms. This is done by 1 with the metal of the 
field, then naming the manner of its diviſion; its charge, 
and if many things are born on it, by naming that firit 
which is born in the chief. No repetition of words muſt 
be made uſe of; all perſons, beneath the degree of a noble, 
muſt have their coats blazoned by metals and colour, 
nobles by precious ſtones, and kings and princes by plants ; 
blazon is uſed figuratively for making any thing public; a 

pompous diſplay of any quality, or claiming reſpeR for any 
merit or dignity. 

To BLE'ACH, v. &. (æblece, Sax. of & negative, and ce, 
Sax. black, lea, Belg. bleych. Teut. pale) to whiten a a2 
a thing by expoſing it to the air and fun. Neuterly to 
grow white, in the ſun, or open air, The white ſheet 
&« Bleaching in the open field.” Snax. 

BLEACHING, S. (from þ/zach) the art of making a thing. 
white, which is not perfectly ſo before, or which was of a 
different colour. Bleaching ſilk is performed by boiling it 
in river water, in which good Toulon or Genoa. ſoap has 
been diſſolved, beating ut, waſhing it in cold water, 
wringing it flightly, putting it a ſecond time into water 
mixed with ſoap and a little indigo, wringing it hard, and 
ſuſpending it in the air over the fumes of burning ſulphur. 
Woollen Raft are bleached with water and ſoap, with the 
vapour of ſulphur or brimſtone; and with chalk, indigo and 
the vapour of ſulphur. The method of biking fawen 
as practiſed at St. Quintin, is as follows; the linnens when 

| taken 


BLE 
taken from the loom are Reeped in clear water a whole 
day, being cleared of their filth, they are thrown into a 
bucking tub filled with cold lye made of wood-aſhes and 
water; taken out of this lye, they are waſhed in clear 


water, ſpread in meadows, where they are watered now 


and then by ſcoops. After lying thus ſome time, they 
are watered, with a freſh lye, of a different compoſition, 
poured on hot; then ſpread in the meadow. again, and 
the operation repeated till they are come to their proper 
whiteneſs. Being then placed in a gentle lye to recover 
their ſoftneſs, they are waſhed in clear water, rubbed with 


black ſoap, waſhed well, and ſoaked in frimmed milk; 


into water, in which 
er this they are faſtened 
ground, and when three parts dry, 


bein ed again, they are dip 
ſtarch or {malt bom ficeped ; 
to pales ſtuck in the 
are taken from the 
to beat down the grain and make it look more beautiful ; 
after which they are folded in ſquares and preſſed. If it 
be conſidered what importance the linnen manufactories are 
of to this nation, we ſhall be rather commended than 
blamed for dwelling ſo long on this article; and before we 
conclude we cannot help ſaying that the perfection to 
to which the Iriſh and Scotch have arrived in this article, 
bids fair to eſtabliſh the character of our linnens above 

' what the moſt ſanguine perſons could have promiſed at its 
firſt attempt, and if proſecuted with the ſame ardour muſt 
foon render us in this branch of manufacture equal to the 
Dutch or any nation, that has hitherto been thought inimi- 
table, or at leaſt not to be equalled. 

BLE'AK, adj. (from black, or blzc, Sax. pale or livid, cold 

having that effect on perſons) cold, ſharp, chill. 

BLEAK, S. (from 8&/zc, Sax. pale, on account of its co- 
Jour) in natural hiſtory, a ſmall river or freſh water fiſh, 
always in motion, its back is of a ſea water green, and 
its belly white and ſhining. Bleaks are excellent food 
and in ſeaſon in * 

BLEA*KNESS, S. (from bleak and act, of nefſe, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) extreme coldneſs, applied to the 


air. 
1 adv. (from bleak) cold or chilly, owing to the 


wind. 

BLE'AR, adi. (Blaer, Belg. a bliſter) dim or fore with wa- 
ter or rheum, applied to the eyes ; that which cauſes dim- 
neſs of ſight ** to cheat the eye with bar illuſion.” 

To BLE'AR, v. 4. (from the adjeQtive) to occaſion, dim- 
neſs of fight ; to make the eyes fore with water or rheum. 

L to blind, or prevent the mind from taking 
noſice of things. . 

BLE'AREDNESS, S. (from bleared and ne/5, of noe, Sax. 
implying an abſtra& quality) ſoreneſs, or dimneſs of ſight, 
occaſioned by a defluxion of rheum upon the eyelids. 

To BLE'AT, v. a. (blztan, Sax. bleeten, Belg.) to make a 
noiſe like a ſheep. | 

BLE'AT, S. (from the verb) the cry of a ſheep. 

BLE'D, part. from BLzep. 

To BLEED, v. 3. (præter I Sed, or have bled, from Bledan, 
Sax.) to loſe blood by a wound, &c. To die by bleeding, 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed.” Porz. Fi tively, 
to drop like thick or rich blood; For me the ſhall 

„% bleed.” Porz. Uſed actively, to extract blood from a 
perſon by opening a vein with a lancet ; to let blood ; from 
the Saxon 822 ; or bloed-lactan. Belg. 

To BLE'MISH, v. 4. (from blame, according to Junius 
from bleme, Fr. whited with lead according to Skinner ; 
which ſeems confirmed ol its vicinity in ſound to bloma, 
Sax. metal) to mark with any defeR ; to ſpot, ſtain, or 
any other ways to rob a thing of its beauty, value, or per- 
fection. Figuratively, to defame ; to ruin a perſon's repi- 
ew. 6 Not that my verſe would Slemiſb all the fair.“ 

RYDEN, 

BLE'MISH, S. (from the verb) applied to perſonal charms, 
a ſcar, or any thing that diminiſhes their perfection. Ap- 
plied to manufactures, a defect either in the making, or 
owing to ſome accident. Applied to moral conduct, a re- 
proach, diſgrace, defect, or fault. 

BLE'MISH, in hunting, is when the hounds or beagles find- 
ing where the chace 4 been, make an offer to enter, but 
return. 

To BLENCH, v. 2. to ſhrink, or ſtart at the appearance 
of danger; or on feeling pain. Uſed actively to hinder, 
intercept, or obſtruct; ** Great truſſes of hay to blench the 
« defendants ſight.” Carxzw. Not in uſe. 

To BLEND, v. a. (blendan, Sax. blander, Dan.) to mix 
or mingle things together, „ or ſo as the ſeveral 
compounds may be diſcovered; applied to the mixing of 
colours ; but 4lended, not united.” BoryLe. | 

ELE'NDER, S. (from blend and er of wer, Sax. a man) a 
perſon who mingles things together. | 


* 


of, 


poles and beaten with wooden mallets, | 


— 


ö 


| T 


[ BLENT, art. of BIAxD, now obſolete. _ 9 
To BLF/SS, v. a. (præter, I blefſed or Blas, from 
ſain, Sax. Bleſadar, Le, Lui, and Blefad, 
Dalm. blazeney, Boh. 


happineſs received, or aſcribe our happineſs to God. 
confer 


reateſt ha 
BIE'SSED 


BLE'SSER, S. 


BLE'W, the 


„ thors to their own defects are bling.” 


BLY 


\ : 


s, Sclav. Ruff.) to 


for, or with happineſs or to a perſon. To 1 e 


for 
| To 
wy; thing that can make a perſon perfectly ha 
a plied to * * ws AA Fry ot PPY, 

'SSED, part. faf. of 'BLzss ; leſadur ; Bleed and 
bleNad, Il. . an” | 


plying manner) in a manner which 
ineſs that can be wiſhed. 
SS, S. (from sie and nc, of na, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) quality which renders 3 
rſon extremely happy. The ſtate of conſummate felici 

in heaven. Fi vely, the divine favour. 

m bie, and er, of wer, Sax. a man) he 
that prays or wiſhes the er of another; he that 
proſpers any undertaking; applied to the Deity. 


communicates the 


BLE'SSING, S. (from Slg a declaration of future happi. 


neſs in a prophetic manner; a prayer in which happineſ 
is requeſted. Figuratively, the divine favour, includin 

its actual interpoſition in behalf of a perſon either by 
granting his prayers, or proſpering his undertakings. Any 
means or cauſe of happineſs; any great advantage, or be. 
nefit. * A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate 1s a bleing.” ArTERI. 
The preſents of one friend to another, ſo called in Scripture 
on account of their being marks of a mind diſpoſed to 
implore the greateſt bleſſings for another; © Receive m 

<« preſent: Take, I pray thee, my Sf. Gen. xxxiu, 


10. 
BLE'ST, part. from Bless. 
et. of BLow. | Wy 
BLE'YME, S. in farriery, an inflammation between the ſole 


and the bone of a horſe's foot proceeding from bruiſed, or 
coagulated blood, - 


BLIGHT, 8. (from Sleych, Teut.) in botany, a diſeaſe 


incident to plants, or fruit trees ; the cauſes of which have 
been yariouſly aſſigned by different authours. But as they 
are univerſally acknowledged to proceed from continued 
dry eaſterly winds, may they not firſt ſtop the perſpiration 
of the bloſſoms and then thoſe of the leaves; and may not 
their perſpiring matter, thus rendered thick and glutinous, 
become a proper nutrimet to the ſmall inſects always found 
praying on them? Not that theſe inſects are the firſt cauſe 
of büg ts, as Mr. Bradley contends, though it muſt be 
confefled, that whenever they meet with proper nutriment, 
they multiply exceedingly, and are inſtrumental in pro- 
moting this diſtemper. Blights are likewiſe cauſed by 
ſharp and hoary froſts in the night, which ſtarve the tender 
part of the bloſſoms, and being ſucceeded by a hot ſun- 

ine in the day time, a ſcalding heat is acquired by the 

lobules of moiſture, not yet dried by the ſun, which 
corches the tender flowers. Sometimes indeed they are 
owing to nothing but a weakneſs in the trees themſelves, 
proceeding either from want of nouriſhment, from ſome ill 
1 in the ſoil where they grow, ſome bad quality in 

e ſtock, ſome inbred diſtemper of the buds or cyon, im- 
bibed from the mother tree, or miſmanagement in pruning. 
For the b/;ghts of corn, ſee SMuT. Figuratively, any thing 
which makes an undertaking miſcarry ; or diſappoints a 
perſons expectations. 


To BLVGHT, v. a. (from the noun) to ſtop the vegetation 


of a tree ; to render it barren ; to wither. Figuratively, 
to blaſt, deſtroy, kill, or wither ; © 4ljght the tender buds 
« of joy.” LyTTLET. 


BLIND, adj. blind, Sax. Dan. Teut. blinds, Goth. Blindur, 


Iſl.) not able to ſee ; deprivel of fight. Fi uratively, 1g- 
norant, with the particle te, before the objeR. 6 All au- 
Dzxyp. Some- 
times with of, ©* blind of the future.” Dayp. Dark, not 
eaſily to be ſeen, or found. In chymiſtry, Sind veſſels, are 
ſuch as have no opening but on one fide. 

o BLIND, v. a. (from the noun) to deprive a perſon of 
his fight ; to prevent a perſon from ſeeing, by placing 
ſomething between his eyes and the object, or by tying 
ſomething over his eyes: To darken, Figuratively, to 
render a Jia obſcure and not eaſily comprehended. The 
« controverſy between us he endeayoured to blind and con- 
« found.” STILLINGF. 


BLIND, 8. ſomething made uſe of to intercept the I ht ; 


a piece of canvas painted or unpainted placed in a win OW, 
to hinder a paſſenger from ſeeing into a room. Figun 
tively, ſomething made uſe of to divert the eye or mn 

from attending to, or taking notice of the deſign a perſon 
is carrying on. Making the one a bind for the execu- 
tion of the other,” Decay of Piety, 


To 


B I. O 

ö FOLD, v. 4. to hinder a perſon from feeing by 
I rok tying ſomething before his eyes, 
311 NDEOLD, adv. with eyes covered ; with 2. 
mut. Figuratively, without conſideration; without uſing 
dur reaſon ; implicitly ; „ be ho longer led 4lindfold by a 
«male legiſlature.” Freehold. No ze. 
BLINDLY, ,a&v.. rom. ind and ly, of lice, Sax. implying 


manner) without fight. Figuratively, ſcarcely or hardly to 
be — opp fed to = or legibly. Without exami- 


zn; implicitly. Without any direction, judgment, or 
wildem, ed gathered into this goodly ball. Dx Y p. 
BLINDMAN'S Buff, S. a play wherein a perſon endeavours 


. to catch ſome of the company, after ſomething is tied over 

: his eyes to prevent his ſeeing. 2 ' 

ö BIN NES, S. (from blind and neſe, of neſt, Sax. im- 
lying an abſtr quality, blindng/ſt, Sax.) loſs of the 

5 ulty of ſeeing, ariſing from the loſs or diſtemperature 

* of the organs of the eye. Figuratively, ignorance or want 

k of knowledge. ant ty AS 

5 BLI/NDSIDE, S. Uſed figuratively to expreſs, the foibles or 

is weakneſs of a perſon, which expoſes him to the artifices 

'S of others. | 

y BLINDWORM, 8. in natural hiſtory, the larger flow | 

uy worm, ſo called from the ſmallneſs of its eyes, which 

JP « 


hath induced ſome to think it has none. A kind of ſmall 
viper, the leaſt of the Engliſh venemous 1 


To BLUNK, v. 2. (blincter, Dan. blinken, elg.) To wink 
2 with one eye; to ſhut one, eye; to be blind of, or to ſce 
= obſcurely with one e 


e. 

BLINKARD, S. bh blink and aerdt, Belg. nature) 
one who has bad eyes; one who ſees but very dimly. 
Figuratively, one who diſcerns but very imperfectly. 


BLI'SS, S. (life, Sax. of Gliffian, Sax. to rejoice) joy 
ariſing from the 2 of ſome great and important 
Sun good. A ſtate of happineſs, or of the higheſt felicity ; 
af moſt commonly applied to the happineſs of the Heavenly 
2 0 Manſions. | . 
2 BLISSFUL, adj. (from 4½¼ % and full, of fullan, Sax. to fill) 
they | abounding with joy; poſſeſſed of the higheſt degree of 
med happineſs. | | 
men BTS FULLY, adv. (from Sliſfull and ly, of lice, Sax. 
[ implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to ſhow the greateſt 
=I ſigns of Joy occaſioned by the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of 
0 happineſs. | 
cauſe BLI'S FULNESS, S. (from Sliſifull and neſs, of noe, Sax. 
lt be implying an abſtract quality) the quality or ſtate of ex- 
_ treme joy, ariſing from the enjoyment of an important and 
pro- immenſe good. | \ 
d by MISTER, S. buyer; Belg.) a felling of the ſkin, 
ender generally filled with a watery fluid, after burning, ſcald- 
ſun- ing, &c. In pharmacy, a medicine which attracts the 
y the humours to a particular part, and by that means raiſes the 
which euticel, ; 
yy UE To BLIS TER, ©. 3. (from the noun) to riſe in bliſters ; 
_—_ to be covered with bliſters. Uſed actively 1 raiſe bers 
ae by burning. o apply a iſter, in order to raiſe a 
lityin Wan To apply a plaiſter 
* * THE, adj. (blitbe, Sax. Blide, Belg. blyder, III.) 
"thing y, airy, joyous, ſprightly, owing to the enjoyment of 
nts 2 


e . 

Nl TIL. V adv. (from Bblithe and ly, of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a jdyous, ſprightly, or airy manner, owing 
to the enjoyment of ſome . | he 

BLI'THNESS, S. (from liebe and neſs, of nac, Sax. im- 

ying an abſtract quality) the ſtate of Joyful alacrity and 
nghtlineſs, owing to the poſſeſſion of ſome good. 

B IIS CME, adj. (from blithe and ome, of ſum, Sax. im- 


To BLO/ AT, v. a. (probably from &lowan, Sax. to ſwell 
with wind) to ſwell with wind. Figuratively, to ſhow 
pride by the looks or geſture. Neuterly it implies to look as 
if ſwelled by wind; generally applied to a perſon's growing 
luſty, but appearing at the ſame time of an unſound or we 


conſtitution. 


BLO'ATEDNESS, 8. (from bloated and ne/s, of nee, Sax. 
implying an abſtract idea) the ftate of a perſon or thing 
puffed up with fat, or ſwelled with wind. 

BLO'BBER, S. A bubble There ſwimmeth in the ſea a 
round ſlimy ſubſtance called a blobber.” Carxrw. Not 
u common ule, PTR 1 +: 2 

SLO'BBER-LIP, S. A thick lip. | 

BLO'B-LIPPED, or BLO/BBER-LIPPED, adj, that which 
has thick lips, applied both to perſons and things, © a 
2 Blob-lipped ſhell.” Gxew. © flatt-noſed and blobber- 
* lipped.” LEsTRANGE, 


lying a great degree of any quality as lang, Sax. long, 
. Far. very long) very gay, airy, or ſprightly, 


BL O 
BLOCK, S. (Block, Belg. Teut. and Il, 8/5c, Fr.) a heavy 
piece of timber, more thick than long. Any maſſy body. 
A piece of wood formed in the ſhape of a ſcull made uſe 
of by barbers to make their perukes upon. A piece of wood 
| uſed, by hatters to form or dreſs their hats on; The wood 


on which criminals are beheaded. Pieces of wood belong- 


ing to a ſhip, fitted with ſhives and pins for running ri 
to go through. Figuratively, an obſtuction, bs i 
ment. © No crime is block enough in our way.” Decay of 
Piety. A perſon of dull parts, flow appreheuſion, or rè- 
markable ſtupidity. . | 
To BLO'CK, v. 4. {bloquer, Fr.) to ſtop up any paſſage. To 
incloſe a town ſo as to hinder any one from going into, or 
coming out of it. Generally uſed with the particle wp. 
„ blocks up the town.” Apnpis. | 
BLOCKHOU'SE, S. (blochhuys, Belg.) a fortreſs built to 
ſecure a paſſage, and hinder any one from going through. 
BLOCKA'DE, S. (from 6/zehuys, Teut.) a fortreſs or bul- 
wark erected to ſtop up or ſecure a paſſage. In war, a kind 
of ſiege, wherein all paſſages and avenues are ſeized and 
ſhut up, fo as the beſieged. can receive neither proviſions, 
reinforcements, nor intelligence ; and are reduced to th 
neceſſity of ſurrendering or ſtarving. | 
To BLOCKA'DE, v. 4. (from the noun) to ſeize upon and 
block up all the avenues to a place, ſo as to prevent tlie 
enemy from receiving any ſupplies of men, or proviſions. 
BLO'CK-HEAD, S. a figurative expreſſion, uſed . to im- 
ply a perſon of a dull apprehenſion, want of. parts, and 
great ſtupidity. | | 
BLOCKHEA DED, adi. (from &/ockbead) remarkably ſtupid, - 
dull, and incapable of improving by application, or ſt 


udy. 
. BLOC'KISH, 2%. (from block and 1%, of iſe, Sax. or 1. 


Goth. which when joined to ſubſtantives implies likeneſs) - 
like a blockhead. See BLock READ and BLockataven. 
BLO'CEISHLY, adv. (from 4/ocki/h and ly of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) after the manner of a perſon remarkable- 
for his ſtupidity ; like a blockhead. 

BLOC'KISHNESS, S. (from Sloctiſb and refs of nefſe, Sax. 
implying manner) a want of capacity to receive inſtruction; 
great dullneſs of 22 or ſtupidity. 

BLO'CK-TIN, S. that which is pure and unwrought. 
BLO'CK WOOD, S. in law, the log-wood, brought from 
Honduras, and uſed in dying blacks. i 
BLO MARV, S. (from Sloma, Sax. metal) the firſt forge in 

an iron work, through which the metal paſſes after it has 

been firſt melted from the mine. | 
-BL'OOD, S. (pronounced as if written , bled, Sax. 

and Dan. 6/0od, Iſl. b/5:h, Goth. 'bloed, r. Teut. In 
Runic, Sloot ſigniſies bloody ſacrifices) a red warm fluid, 
circulating by means of the veins and arteries through every 
part of an animal body. That part which appears fibrous 
and concretes into a maſs, is called the cruor, and that 
which ſuſtains it and preſerves its fluidity the rum. Blood 
is uſed figuratively, for family kindred, deſcent ; Life. 
Joined with hot or cold, a mild or warm diſpoſition : a per- 
ſon of a warm or 1 temper; a rake who indulges 
himſelf in the commiſſion of irregularities inconſiſtent with 
prudence, or diſcretion. Joined with fe uſed in ſcrip- 
ture to ſignify human nature in its corrupt ſtate, or the 
ſtate of unaſſiſted, reaſon, ** Flas hg has not re- 


«« yealed it.” Matth. xvi. 27. The juice of vegetables, 
the blood of the grapes.” Gen. xlix. 11. 
To BLOOD, v. a. (from the noun) to ſtain with blood ; to 
let blood. Figuratively, to heat or exaſperate, uſed with 
the particle azainff.” much blooded one againft another.” 

Bacon. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 


I 5 jg er (from blood and Solter, from 
e 


Itrod, Sax. thickens” or ſurrounded) bedawbed with 
lood. blood-beltered Banquo.” Srax. Obſolete. 


BLOO'D-HOT, 2. that which has the ſame degree of heat 
as the blood. 


ſeizes with great ſierceneſs, will not quit the track of the 
perſons he perſues, and is trained to the ſport by blood. 
BLOO'DILY, adv. (from bloody and /y of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a cruel ſavage manner; inclined to mur- 
der or bloodſhed. | | 
BLOODINESS, S. (from Sed and % of neſs, Six; im- 
plying an abſtract idea) the ftate or appearance of a thing 
ſtained with blood, | 
BLOO'DLESS, 4%. (from S, and ie of leaſe, Sax. lau- 
Goth. or 4e, Cimb, implying a negation, abſence, want 
or privation of the thing to which they are added) without 
blood; having no blood. Figuratively,- dead, pale. 
BLOO'D-SHED, S. murder, occafioned by giving a perſon a 


1 


wound, by which he bleeds to death. | 
X x : BLO'OD- 


+, 


BLOO'D-HOUND, S. a hound that follows by the ſcent, 


BLO 


BLOO/DSHEDDER, S. (from Slide and er, implying an 


agent from wer, Sax. a man) one who murders another, 
by giving him a wound which may make him bleed to 
death. N 13 

- BLOO/'DSHOT, or BLOODSHOT TEN, adj. (from blood 
and Hor, or footten, from Horten, Teut. coa ated or 

- felotan, Sax. to ruſh) a diſtemper in the eyes, wherein the 
_ . blood veſſels are ſo diſtended as to make them appear of a 


bloody colour. 
l BLOO BST ONE, 8. {Gblood-ftein, a 
blut-ftein, Teut.) in natural . a mineral of a green 
colour, ſpotted with a bright blood-red, hard, ponderous, 
of pointed needles, and generally found in iron 
mines: It is uſed in medicine as a Hypo. or to ſtop blood, 
d by goldſmiths and gilders to poliſh their works. 

IOO BB, adj. (from blood) ſtained with blood. Figura- 

tively, cruel ; murderous. 

BLOO'DY-FLUX, S. fee DyYsENnTERY. 

BLOO/DY-MINDED, aj. cruel ; inclined to murder, or 

bloodſhed. 

BLOO'M, S. lama, Goth. and Iſl. lum, Teut. bloem, 

- Belg. a flower) in botany, the flower on fruit trees and 
plants, which precedes their fruit. The fine blue ſ ubſtance 

"appearing on plumbs, &c. Figuratively, a flouriſhing ſtate, 
which may admit of increaſe and improvement. In iron 
work, a piece of iron wrought into a maſs two feet ſquare, 

To BLOO'M, v. n. (from the noun) to produce bloſſoms or 

flowers. Figuratively, to flouriſh ; to be in a flouriſhing 
ſtate. 

BLOO'MY, adj. (from loom) full of bloſſoms or flowers. 

Figuratively, in a ſtate of vigour, or perfection. In a 

flouriſhing ſtate. 

BLO/SSOMS, S. (from blo/m, bloſma, Sax. bloefſom, Belg. a 

flower) in botany, the flower which afterwards turns to 

fruit on trees or plants. 

To BLO'SSOM, v. 3. (from the noun) to put forth flowers 
or bloſſoms. To yield, or be covered with flowers, which 

. afterwards turn to fruit. 

To BLO'T, v. a. (G6lottio, Brit. to efface or ſtrike out with 
ink, Slottir, Fr. to hide, bloto, Pol. and Sara, Sclav. 
Dalm. and Boh. dirt, mud, clay, or a ftain) to drop ink 

on a paper or other ſubſtance. To efface or daſh out any 

word with ink; uſed with out. Figuratively, to render a 
thing imperceptible, or inviſible ; to efface; to ſtain, ſully, 

or diſgrace. ** Is blots thy beauty.” Stax. To make 
black, to darken ; earth blatt the moon's gilded wane.” 


CoWIIE TW. = | 

LO'T, S. a ſpot of ink by accident on $A 

_ daſh of the — a — 4 non to efface 12 2 
tively, a ftain or any thing which cauſes diſgrace, applied 
to character. A Ser of honour.” TREMArLIE. Uſed at 
backgammon, when a ſingle man lies open to be taken up; 
hence to hit a Blot. Too a maſter, -to make a 2 
« which may eaſily be hit.“ DRY. 

BLO'TCH, S. a fore, puſtule, or any eruption on the ſkin, 

which conveys the idea of a defect. 

To BLO'TE, v. a. (blaſen, Belg. to grow red) to ſmoak, 

or dry with ſmoke ; hence Slated, or red herrings. 

BLOW, S. {#lmwe, Belg. blouwelen, to beat with a mallet) 
a ſtroke given with the ta or any weapon. Uſed with ar, a 

fingle attempt, a ſudden event, at once: They loſe the 


compoſ 


« province at a blow.” DrxyYD. The act of laying or de- 
* eggs in fleſh, applied to flies: The blows of 
«& flies. * ? 


To BLOW, v. a. (pret. blew, part. paſſive, blown, of blawwan, 
Sax. blaen, Teut.) to move, applied to the action of 
wind. Uſed, ſometimes, imperſonally with the particle 
it : ** It blows a happy gale.” . Da Y D. To breathe upon. 
To ſound by means of wind, let the prating organ 
% blow.” Drxvyp. To ſound a muſical inſtrument by the 
breath. Uſed with over, to paſs or ceaſe without pro- 

. ducing damage. When the ſtorm is blown over—how 
« bleſt is the ſwain ?” Granv. Uſed with ap, to mount 
into the air, applied to the effect of gunpowder. © Some 
« of the enemy's magazines blew wp.” Tatler, Ne 59. 

Uſed actively, to drive, or move by the force of wind. 
To increaſe a fire, by means of a pair of bellows. To 
breathe upon. To ſound a wind inftrument by the breath, 
4 their loud uplifted angel trumpets b/ow.” MitT. To 
form into ſhape by means of the breath, applied both to 

bubbles and cla works. Uſed with «p, to ſwell with the 
wind. Figuratively, to grow vain, or proud; to raiſe 

into the air, or deſtroy, applied to gunpowder. Uſed 
with out to extinguiſh by the wind or breath. To cover 
with eggs, and corrupt applied to flies which depoſite their 
eggs in fleſh that begins to putrify ; let water flies blow 


Dan. BGleedfiein, Belg. 


B LU 
« me into abhorring.” Snax. Uſed with 


g upon ; to be. 
come common z to e contemptible on account of its 
being univerſally known, even to the vulgar. To be ſtale, 
5 an * that is not yet loan upon by common fame » 

Speck. N 105. 4 e 
To BLOW, ws 1. (blowan, Sax. blayen, Belg. Iluen, Teut 
— — flowers) in botany, to bloom, to bloſſom, 0 
ouriſh. ++ | 


BLO WER, 8. (from blow and er, from wer, Sax, a man) 
among miners a melter of tin. | 

BLO WING, S. the art of forming glaſs into its various 
ſhapes, by breathing or blowing with the mouth through 
the blowing<+pipe. Spe 

BLO'WTH, S. ready to blow or bloſſom. Figurative 
an imperfe& ſtate, capable of improvement. In th, 
« blowth and bud.” Rareicn. Obſolete, © 

BLO'WZE, S. a female of a healthy ruddy countenance 
or one whoſe hair is generally in diſorder. . 

BLO WZ V, adj. (from blowze) ruddy faced, or with the 
hair diſordered. | 

BLU'BBER, S. (ſee b/abber or blobbered) the fat part of 3 
whale, which contains the oil. | 

To BLU'BBER, v. u. (inbabolare, Ital.) to weep in ſuch 
a manner, as to make the cheeks ſwell, Uſed actively, tg 
{well the cheeks with weeping. 

BLU'BBERED, part. ſwelled, big, or large ; applied to the 


lips. | 

BLU'DGEON, S. a ſhort ſtick having one end loaded with 
melted lead, &c. uſed as an offenſive 8 ä 

BLUE. adj. (formerly ſpelt blew, from Blzo, Sax. Blary, 

Brit. blaww, Teut. blauw, or blauew, Belg. bleu, Fr. bby, 
Span. plavu, Sclav. Dalm. Carn. plazvy, Pol. belowhy, 
Boh.) of a blue colour. Uſed ſubſtantively for one of 12 
primitive colours of the rays of light, and among dyers 
for one of the five ſimple or mother colours, of which 
they form the others. It is made of woad, ſmall woad, or 
vouede, and indigo. The common woad is the beſt and 
moſt neceſſary for dying ; the vouede is inferior both in 
2 ſubſtance, and ſtrength; the indigo gives 2 

ſe colour, but may be uſed in the proportion of ſix pound 
to each large bale of woad. Blue is made more lively and 
bright, if the ſtuff is dipped, after dying, into luke-warm 
water, or by fulling it with melted” ſoap, and waſhing it 
afterwards. Painters blue is made differently, according 
to the different kinds of painting it is defigned for. In 
limning, freſco, and miniature, ultramarine, blue aſhes, 
and ſmalt are uſed ; but, in oil, blue bice, verditer, lapis, 
armenius, ſmalt, and litmouſe. Turnſole blue is made by 
boiling four ounces of turnſole in three pints of water for 
an hour: This is made uſe of in painting on wood. Pruſ- 
fian blue is made by calcincing tartar and ox blood to- 
— boiling them afterwards in water, and mixing with 
ngliſh vitriol, crude allum, and ſpirits of ſalt. Lo /o 
blue upon a perſon, is to behold him with an unfavourable 
aſpect, or forbidding countenance. 

To BLUE, v. a. (from the noun) to make of a blue colour, 
to give linnen a blueiſh caſt, wy ing them into cold 
water, wherein ſoap and indigo have GE diſſolved. - 

BLU/'E-BOTTLE, S. in botany a flower ſhaped like a bell, 

of a blue colour. In — hiſtory, a — fly with a 
ſhining blue body. | 

BLU'ELY, adv. (from z las and ly, from lice, Sax. implying 
like) like a blue colour, bluiſh. 

BLUE'NESS, S. (from Sue and nf, of nee, Sax. imply- 
ing an abſtract quality) that quality which denominates 2 
thing blue. The blueneſs of the ſkies, is owing according 

to Sir Iſaac Newton, to the particles of the clouds being 
at firſt of ſuch a bigneſs as to refle& the azure rays, before 
they can conſtitute clouds of any other colour. This being 
the firſt colour they can reflect, muſt likewiſe be that of the 
fineſt and moſt tranſparent ſkies, whoſe vapours are not 
groſs enough to reflect any other colour. De la Hire, after 
obſerving that any black body, viewed through a white 
one, gives the idea or ſenſation of blue, ſays that the blue- 
neſs of the ſky, is owing to its immenſe depth, which 1s 
devoid of light, being ſeen through clouds or air illumi- 
nated and whitened by the Sun; the veins appear blue, be. 
cauſe the blood therein being in a ſtate of obſcurity, mu 
appear black and being ſeen through the membrane of 


e vein or white ſkin, will produce the perception ot 
blueneſs. 8 2 | 
BLU'FF, a. applied to the looks, big, ſwelling, furley- 
BLU'ISH, 4%. (from blue and ib, of iſe, Sax. iſe, Goth: 
which when joined to an adjective, implies a diminution 
8 leſſening the ſenſe of the word before it) 
ue. | 1 ; LOTS 


ſomewhat 


BLUISH- 


BLU 


BLU/ISHNESS, S. (from &luifh and neſs, of nas, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) a ſmall degree of blue. 

TCRLU NDER, wv. n. (blundur, III. fleep, blungerer, Belg. 
andern, Teut.) to be guilty of a groſs miſtake, including 
the ſecondary idea of contempt. Uſed actively to go in a 
confuſed manner in queſt or ſearch. Blunders round 

% about a meaning.” Pore. To mix ignorantly and - 
groſs miſtake. * © He blunders and confounds all theſe 
« together.” STILLINGFLEET. | 

BLU/NDER, S. (from the verb) a groſs miſtake, applied 
both to actions and words, and carrying with it the idea of 

groſs and ridiculous ſtupidity. 

BLU/NDERBUSS, 8. (trom donderbu/ſe, Belg. from donder, 
Belg. thunder and bufſe, or buyſſe, Belg. a tube, or from 
buldrer, Dan. to make a noiſe, and bus, a tube) a kind 

of gun or fuſſee, whoſe barrel is generally made of braſs, 
al miay be charged with ſeveral bullets. Figuratively, a 
perſon guilty of groſs and ridiculous miſtakes either in 
actions or words, 

BLU NDERER, S. (from &/under and er, implying an agent 
from aber, Sax. a man) one who cannot diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another: One who is guilty of groſs and ridi- 
culous miſtakes either in action, or — 

BLUNDERHEAD, S. the ſame as BLUN DER ER. 

BLUNT, . (according to Skinner from plomp, Belg.) 
applied to the point or edge of a weapon, that which will 
not pierce, or cut on account of its thickneſs, oppoſed to 
ſharp ; deficient in politeneſs or behaviour; void of cere- 
mony or politeneſs. Not eaſily to be penetrated, I find 
« my heart hardened and blunt to new impreſſions.” Pops. 

To BLUNT, v. 4. (from the noun) to - ſpoil the ſharpneſs 
of the edge or point of any weapon, ſo as to hinder it 
from piercing. Figuratively, to leſſen the violence of any 

aſſion, blunt not his love.” Snak. 

BLU'NTLY, adv. (from blunt and Jy, of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) applied to edge tools not able to pierce or cut ; 
applied to behaviour, without ceremony, politeneſs, ele- 

nce, or circumlocution. 

BLU/N'TTNESS, S. (from blunt and neſs, of nase, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract idea) want of edge, point, or ſharpneſs, 
applied to weapons. Plainneſs ; abruptneſs, want of ce- 
remony, or politeneſs, applied to manners. 

BLUNTWITTED, ag. ſtupid ; indelicate ; wanting ele- 
gance or the forms of politeneſs. ©** Bluntwitted lord.” 
Suak. Seldom uſed. 


BL'UR, S. (borra, Span. a Slot. Sx1nnes) a blot or ſtain. 
Figuratively, a defect. | 

To BL'UR, v. a. (from the noun) to efface, eraſe, or render 
a thing imperceptible. Figuratively, to ſtain, applied to 
credit, behaviour, or reputation. 

To BLU'RT, v. a. to ſpeak, diſcover, or declare, without 
conſideration, or notwithſtanding caution to the contrary. 
Uſed with the particle out. © Blart out thoſe words.” 


Haxew. . 


To BLU'SH, v. 3. Cblaſen, Belg. to grow red) to redden, 
or grow red in the face at being charged with any thing 
which excites ſhame, or ſeeing any thing immodeſt. Figu- 
ratively to bear the colour of a bluſh. Uſed with art be- 
fore the cauſe, bluſb at your vices.” CaLany. 

BLU'SH, S. (from the verb) a redneſs of the cheeks occa- 

honed by the conſciouſneſs of ſome defe&, or the ſight of 

ſome unchaſte object. This is owing to the ſame nerve's 
being extended to different parts of the body. - For the 
fifth pair being branched from the brain to the eye, ear, 

_ muſcles of the I , cheek, palate, tongue, and noſe, when 
a thing is heard or ſeen which affects the cheeks with 

bluſnes, at the ſame time as it affects the eye and ear, it 

drives the blood into their minute veſſels. Figuratively, 
any red colour; „ the roſes bluſh fo rare.” Crasmaw. 

With the word fi, a ſudden appearance or at firſt ſight, 
* obviouſly and at j Sluſb, appear to contain, &c.” Locke. 

BLU'SHY, aj. reſembling or like a bluſh, © a 3uſby co- 
„Jour.“ Harvey. 

To BLU'STER, v. a. (from bes, Il. to blow ; bleft, Sax. 
a blaſt of wind) to roar ; applied to the noiſe of the wind 

na ſtorm, Figuratively, to make a noiſe, bully, hector, 
lwagger, or be tumultuous through a vain perſuaſion or 
conceit of a perſon's importance. 

LU'STER, S. (from the verb) the roaring noiſe occaſioned 
by the violence of the wind. . Figuratively, the height, or 
noiſy turbulence of anger, or vain conceit. 

LU'STERER, S. (from blufter and er, of aver, Sax. a 
man) a perſon who makes a great noiſe from a conceited 

0 1 of his own importance. A bully, 

LU'STROUS, adj, applied to the wind; making a great 
noiſe from its violence. A plied to perſons, making a noiſe 
and aſſuming the airs of thoſe who are of ſome importance. 


BOA 

BMI, S. a note in muſic. | 1 
BO, interj. a word uſed to excite terrour; according to Sit 
William Temple, from Bo, an old northern captain, whoſe 


very looks terrified his enemies. | 
BO AR, 8. (formerly ſpelt bore, bar, or bare, Sax. beer, 
Belg. eber, Teut. , Ruff.) the male hop. 


BO/AR-SPEAR, S. a ſpear uſed in hunting wild boars. - 
BOARD, S. (bord, Sax. a table, or houſe, bred, Sax. a 
Tay bourd, Goth. burdd, Britt. a table) a piece of tim - 
r ſawn thin for the uſe of building, when thick it is 
called a plank. A table, may Ceres bleſs thy board.” 
PRIOR. A table, round which a council or committee fits, 
hence the council board ; the board of works. Figuratively, 
entertainment, diet, or food. The deck, or floor of a 
ſhip. Uſed with an, within the ſhip. Joined to without, 
as without board, out of the ſhip. With over, over the ſides 
of the ſhip; or out of the ſhip, into the ſea; *©* rhrowed 
„him overboard,” flip by the board, is to ſlip by the ſides 
of a ſhip. To make @ board, is to turn the ſhip to the wind- 
ward. To make a good board, is uſed of a ſhip when ad- 

vanced much to the windward, at one tack. 

To BOARD, v. 4. (from the noun) to enter a ſhip by force. 
To attack or make the firſt attempt ; from the French 
aborder guelgu un. To cover with boards. To board it up 
to the wind, is to turn a ſhip to the windward. 

To BOARD, v. ». (from burda, Brit. and bord, Sax. a ta- 
ble or houſe) to live and diet at a houſe. To place a per- 
ſon as boarder at a houſe. 

BOA'RD-WAGES, S. (from board, implying food and 
wages) money ſervants to find themſelves in 
victuals. 

BOA'RDER, S. (from board and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who diets, or eats at another's table, at a ſettled rate. A 
ſcholar that lives in the maſter's houſe and eats at his table. 

BOA'RDING-SCHOOL, S. a ſchool where the ſcholars live 
with and are found in victuals by the maſter. * | 

BOA*RISH, S. (from bear and i/e, Sax. or it, Goth. 
which, joined to a ſubſtantive, implies nature, likeneſs, 
or reſemblance, bari/c, Sax.) of the nature of, or like a 
boar. Figuratively, fierce, cruel, ſavage, furious, and 
void of every principle of humanity. | 

BOA'RISHNESS, S. (from Boariſb and neſs, of nee, Sax.) 

implying an abſtract quality, — * Sax.) the furious 
ſavage quality of a boar. Figuratively, want of delicacy, 
kindned, pity, and humanity. 

To BO'AST, v. ». (b, Brit.) to diſplay one's abilities in 
a proud, aſſuming, and vain manner. Uſed properly 
with of, and ſometimes with the particle iz. When uſed 
with againſt it implies to ſet one's ſelf conceitedly or with 
great vanity in oppoſition to another. You have boaſted 
againſt me.” Exel. xxxv. 13. Uſed actively, to diſplay 
with great pride and oſtentation; to magnify, exalt; or be 

roud of. 2 | ; 

BO'AST, S. the thing a perſon is proud of ; the cauſe of 

' perſon's pride. A vain and conceited diſplay. , 

BO'/ASTER, S. (from boaſt and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 

one who makes a pompous diſplay of his advantages, whe- 

ther they conſiſt in power, wealth, learning, virtue, or re- 
ligion. | 

BO/ASTFUL, adj. (from beaſt and full, of fullan, Sax. to 
fill) inclined, or ſabje& to brag ; oſlentatious. 

BO'/ASTINGLY, adv. (from boating and ty, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to brag of ; or diſ- 
pla with vain conceit, and pompous expreſſions. | 

BOAT, S. (bet, bate, Sax. boot, bot, Bel. and Teut. bad, 
Brit. Bateau, Fr.) a ſmall n veſſel, commonly wrought 
or moved by oars intended chiefly for nvers and lakes. 
When rowed by one man, called a ſculler; when by two, 
named oars, by the Londonners. The larger the ſurface 
of oars plunged into the water, and the leſs or ſmaller that 
of the boat, preſented to the water, is; and again, the 
longer the part of the oar between the hand, and that 
which reſts on the boat, and the ſhorter that between the 
laſt point and the water, the freer will the boat move, and . 
the greater effect will the oar have. A ſmall veſſel or ſhip; 


as J e boat, &c. | 
BOA ION, S. (Sea, bodo, Gr.) roar, noiſe, a very loud 
and rumbling found, © in loud boations.” DERHAM. 
Seldom uſed. 1 
B'OATMAN or BOAT SMAN, S. he that manages, or 
works a boat. a | 
BO'ATSWAIN, S. (from boat and ain, of fevan, Sax. 2 
keeper baar/wain, Sax.) an officer on board a fhi 
who has charge of all her rigging, takes care of the long 
boat, and her furniture, ſteering her by himſelf ; calls out 
the ſeveral gangs and their companies to their watches, 
and other offices, and puniſhes all offenders, that are ſen- 


tenced by the captain, or a court-martial. 1 


* 


* 


BOD 


To BOB, v. a. (from bobo, Span. fooliſhi or filly, according to 
- $£1xxz2) to conquer, or drub. In their own land beaten, 
44 bobbed and thump'd.” Sax. To cheat, or deprive 
by fraud and cunning; © Gold and. jewels that 1 bobbed 
from him” Syax. * This curſed fox has bobbed us 
« both?” L'EsTrxan. To cut; to cut ſhort, or - curtail 
according to Junius. All theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſo- 


* 


To BO'B; . #. applied to any body, which being hung or 
ſuſpended by a ſtring, plays backwards and forwards ; to 

play or ſw ing againſt a thing, “ A birth-day jewel 60b- 
. < zag at their ears” Dx vp. “' againſther lip I 6-6,” Mir. 


To give a perſon a hunch or puſh with the elbow, by way | 


of ſignal, or to make him take notice of any particular. 
DOB, 8. (from the verb neuter) a jewel or other ornament 
which hangs looſe from the ear. The word or ſentence re- 
at the end of every verſe or ſtanza of a ſong. A 

low, hunce, or puſh with the elbow. 

BOB, S. (from 306 to cut) a ſhort peruke. a 
BO BBIN, 8. bobine, Fr. from bombyx, Lat.) a ſmall iece 
of wood turned in the form of a cylinder, with a little 
border jutting out at each end, and bored through its 


length to ſcrew a ſmall in ſpindle, and to wind 


thr worſted, filk, &c. . e ſmall reed put in 
— 14 of a ſhuttle, onal witch the thread or filk 1s 
wound to make the woof. A ſmall neat turned ſtick, round 
- which the thread is wound to make bone lace with. Like- 
wiſe a round white tape, uſed by the ladies as a running 
- firing for their aprons, caps, &e. 
BO'BCHERRY, a game among children, wherein a 
cherry is ſuſpended by a ſtring, which they ſtrive to bite, 
or get into their mouths. | ; 
BO'B-TAIL, S. (from bob cut, and rail a dog which has 
his tail cut off entirely, or very ſhort ; hence the adjective 
* Bobtailed. 
BO'BWIG, S. ſee Bos, ſubſtantive. - . BP 
BO/CAL, or BOCALE, S. (Ital.) * meaſure uſed at 
Rome, containing about one half n of our wine mea- 


ure. 
BO'CASINE, 8. (Fr.) a kind of gummed linnen cloth; 
buckram. : | þ : 
BKO'CKELET, or BOC'KERET, S. a kind of long-winged 
hawk. 
BOCARDO, in logic, the fifth mode of the firſt figure of ſyl- 
logiſms, wherein the firſt propoſition 1s particular and ne- 
' pative, the ſecond univerſal and affirmative, the third or con- 
* clufion particular and negative, and the middle term the 
| fubjeR of the firſt and ſecond propoſitions. 
'  BOC, Some animal is not man 
AR, Every animal has a principle of ſenſation 
DO; Therefore, ſomething has a principle of ſenſation 
that is not man. | 
BO/CKLAND, in old law, that which was held by charter 
| and Vot alichable ; the ſame as freehold. 
BOIARS, S. ſee Borars. | 
To BODE, v. &. Clodian, Sax.) to convey the knowledge 
- of ſome future event, U r to an omen. To portend, 
uſed both in a good and bad ſenſe. Uſed neuterly to fore- 
ſhew, with the particle zo before the perſon whom it muſt 
0 befall | | 


BOD/EMENT, 8. (from Bode figns foreſhewing ſome fu- 
ture event; uſed both of good or bad events. © portents, 
* omen, or prognoſtic.” | ; 
BO/DICE, 8. (from bodies plural of body) ſtays, or a kind of 
. waiſteoat laced before, made of leather and worn by coun- 


le next to their ſhifts, 
BO'DILESS, adj. (from body and leaſe, Sax. or leiſe, Cimb. 
- implying negation, abſence or want) that which has no 
| bod . Incorporeal ; immaterial. | | 
B LY, adj. that which conſiſts of or belongs to matter. 
That which belongs to the body; real, oppoſed to chimeri- 
cal, „brought to bodily act.“ Shak. | | 
BO/DILY, adv. (from Jody and iy of lice, Sax. implying ke, 
or manner) in ſuch a manner as to be united to the body, 
or matter.” Corporeally. nag 
BO/DKIN, 8. (Brit. boddikin, Teut. a diminutive noun, 
implying a ſmall body, Sx1xwnen.) an inſtrument with a 
| blade, and ſharp point to make holes with. An in- 
ſtrument formed like a needle with a long eye, uſed by fe- 
males to run a tibbon or Rang in an apron or other parts 
of their dreſs, and formerly uſed in confining and tying up 
their hair. | Fs , 
BO DVS, (bodige, Sax. ſtature Bad, Brit. a tabernacle or dwell- 
- Ing, the being the tabernacle or dwelling of the ſoul, 
or of boede, Ieut. a covering, in the fame ſenſe) in phy- 
dies, a ſolid, extended, pal ſubſtance, of itſelf merely 
- paſſive, and indifferent either to motion or reſt, but ca- 


- in oppoſition to an 


BOI 

pable of any fort of motion, or any kind of forms, 
N of particles infinitely hard, as never to 1. 
break into pieces. In anatomy, that part of an ani 7 
ay ne bones, muſcles, nerves, canals, juices, Which 
are diſplayed with no ſmall degree of eloquence by De,,,, 
in his Phyfico Theology. By divines it is uſed for th 
material part of a man in oppoſition to the immaterial Fa 
the Soul. A perſon, a human being, whence, eme, hoc, 
no-body. The real exiſtence of a thing or its completi - 
age, ſhadow, repreſentation or type 
“ But the body is Chriſt.” Colgſi. A collection ot 
perſons united by ſome common tye, or charter: Applied 
to a ſhip, the hull, or all the veſſel but the rigging, fails 
and ropes. Applied to a coach, among joiners, the cage or 
wooden frame, afterwards covered with leather, e. on 
the out- ſide, and lined and ſtuffed within; amon coach. 
makers, the coach fo lined, before it is faſtened to the 
. braces or 'prings 1 to dreſs, that part which cover 
the body. The body of a coat.” The materials which 
_ compoſe a ſtuff or other manufacture. Paper of a good 
body.” Applied to liquors, ſtrength. © Wine of a good 
body.” Subſtance. A metalline body.” Boyrts., The 
main or chief part of a thing. The body of a church,» 
A perfect ſyſtem, or that which contains all the branches of 


. . 


a ſcience. © A body of divinity.” „ A of laws,” 

BO'DY-CLOATHS, S. the cloaths which ov. a horſe, 
body, when dieted, Ec. 

To BO'DY, v. 4. to produce, to bring into being, © Ima. 

2 gination bodies forth the forms of things unknown,” 

- Sax. Seldom uſed. | 

BO'G, S. Ju bog, Iriſh. ſoft. boogan, Belg. to bend 
bucca, Ital. a hole) a moiſt rotten ſpot of earth, which 
ſinks and gives way to the weight of the body, formed ot 
graſs or plants putrified by ſome ſpring. A marſh or moraſ, 

To BO'GGLE, v. 3. agil, Bel; a ſpectre, ghoſt, or 
bug- bear) to ſtart, to run, or fly back at the fight of a 
ternfying object. Uſed with the particle ar to heſitate, to 
doubt, to diſſemble, to be guilty of prevarication, or to 
play faſt and looſe: Uſed with the particle ai, © it was 
time to boggle with the world.” 

BO/GGLER,'S. (from Bboggle and er, from aver, Sax.) 2 
perſon full of doubts, a fearful or timorous perſon. 

BO'G-HOUSE, S. a place to eaſe nature; a neceſſary- houſe. 

BO'G-TROTTER, S- one who lives in a boggy country. 

BO'GGY, adj. (from bog) abounding in bogs, partaking ot 
+ the nature, or qualities of a bog. | 

BO'HEA, S. (weni bui, Chin.) one of the beſt teas which 


come from China, and is the ſecond gathering; for all teu 


on the ſame plant, and differ only according to the 

ſeaſon of gathering and the method of . — Aﬀter it is 

thered it is dry'd in pans over a fire, and roll'd up in the 

rm we have it, by a perſon employed for that purpoſe; 
the juice or oil of the plant, which then moiſtens his hands 
being of fo corroding a nature, that it often eats into his 
fleſh, and produces the ſame effect as a cauſtic, Where 
perſpiration is too great, the force of the veſſels too ſtrong, 
the circulation of the blood too rapid; in ſpitting blood 
either from the tenderneſs of the veſſels of the lungs, 
ſharpneſs, or velocity of the humours ; in abſceſſes of the 
lungs and hectic coughs ; in obſtructions from the fizineb 
of the humours ; and in inflammations of the ſide, from 3 
fullneſs of the veſſels, bohea tea is very ſerviceable, and 
where it agrees with a e excells all other vegetables 

for preventing ſleepineſs 5 
neſs or fatigue; raiſing the ſpirits, corroborating the 
memory, and other faculties ; which depend on a dus 
temperature of the brain, if uſed chiefly in an afternoon, 
_ moderately, and not too hot, as is the general 

- cuſtom, ; 

To BOIL, v. 3. (bouiller, Fr.) to be violently agitated 
with heat; to have its particles ſet into a violent motion 
by fire, and ſo to be able to ſcald any thing immerſed init 
applied to water. Figuratively, hot; to move with a vio- 
lent motion, like that of boiling water ; to be placed it 
boiling water; to dreſs victuals * boiling. To Sil out, 
applied to water, or other fluids, to have its contents 
rarefied by heat, as to take up larger dimenſions than befor? 
and to run over the ſides of a veſſel not large enough w 
contain it in that ſtate, 

2 BO'IL, v. a. to dreſs victuals, in water boiled ovet ? 

re. 


BO/IL, S. ſee Bir. 


BO/ILARY, S. (from 6%) a place where ſalt is boiled, * 
the ſalt-works. 


BOILER, s. (from ail and er, from awer, Sax. a mw 
one who boils any thing. A veſſel in which a thing 


boiled, 
BO/ILING 


or dullneſs, for taking off wear | 


by 
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BOTLING, §. in phyſics, the 228 of fuel paſſing the 


of the veſſel, mix with the liquid; and meeting 
with a reſiſtance there ſufficient to deſtroy their motion ; 
they communicate it to the water; hence ariſes a ſmall 
inteſtine motion in the particles of that fluid ; but the firſt 
cauſe ſtill continuing, that motion is increaſed till the 
:+ation of the water becomes ſenſible : But now the par- 


ticles of fire continually ſtriking on thoſe at the loweſt ſur- 


face of the water, will impel them both by its impulſe, 
and by their own rarefaction upwards, during which the 

icles at the upper ſurface, muſt by their own ſpecific 
gravity be deſcending towards the bottom, which will 
eaſily account for the upper ſurface of water's being ſooner 
hot at the top than at the bottom, and a perſon's being able 
to move a veſſel of boiling water by putting his hand on the 
bottom, without receiving any hurt. The air thus diminiſhing 
the ſpecific gravity of water, ſo as tomake it mount not only 
in water but likewiſe air, we hence are enabled to account 
for the ſteam or ſmoak. 'The particles of air dilated and 
expanded thus by heat, moving upwards, will meet and 
coaleſce in their aſcent, by which means great quantities of 
water will riſe and fall alternately, or in other words the 


water will boil; but the heat continuing and the rarefac- 


tion increaſing, the water will now be too much for the veſ- 
ſel to contain, and will conſequently ſwell over its ſides, 
which the vulgar call boiling over. It muſt however be 
added that when water boils it cannot be rendered hotter 
by any degree of fire whatever; for as the heat of boiling 
water is in to the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
upon its ſurface, while that preſſure remains the ſame, 
the heat will be the ſame likewiſe; and the thermometer 
being immerſed in boiling water, will by the degree of heat 
it expreſſes, diſcover the prefſure of the atmoſphere. 
BOI'STEROUS, S. y, Pol. rapid, vehement, or fu- 
rious by/er, Belg.) violent, furious, vehement or ſtormy ; 
roaring, applied to the wind. Figuratively, furious, warm, 
hot, outrageous, applied to perions ; violent, applied to 
heat, The heat becomes too powerful and bo:terous.” 
Woopw. An improper uſe of the term. 
FOVSTEROUSLY, adv. (from boifterous and Hy, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a violent manner ; furiouſly. 


| BOVYSTEROUSNESS, S. (from bo:ferous and nęſi, of nefe, 


Sax. unplying an abſtract quality) the ſtate or quality of 
— urious, tumultuous, turbulent, and ſtormy. 

DO KES, S.. (Ind.) a kind of cotton cloth, imported from 
Surat, ſome of which are white, and others blue. 

BO'LARY, adj. (from bole) partaking of the nature, or 
quality of bole or clay. 

50 LD, adj. (bald, Sax. balth, Goth. Jaude, Belg. bald, 
Ital. Bald, Teut.) not hindered from an undertaking, 
either by the threats of others, or the difficulties attendin 
it. Daring, brave, courageous, fearleſs ; applied to — 
of art, executed with great ſpirit and freedom; ſwelling 
or ſtanding out to the ſight, applied to painting and ſculp- 
ture. Impudent, rude, applied to the behaviour, licentious, 
or too free, applied to words; level, ſmooth, even, ap- 
or by ſailors, to ſituation, **, 5o/d, acceſſible coaſts.” 

owEL. To make bold, and idiom to take the liberty 
or freedom, _ | 

To BO'LDEN, «©. a. (om Bold) to bold, to make 
bold, to diſpel a perſons fears or doubts. 

BO'LD-FACED, aj. impudent, not ſhowing any ſigns of 
ſhame by the countenance. | 


BO'LDLY, av. (from Bold and , of lice, Sax. implying - 


manner) in a manner free from fear or timourouſneſs. 
Confidently ; with aſſurance ; impudently. 

PO'LDNESS, S. (from Bold and neſs, of nat, Sax. imply- 
Ing an abſtract quality) a readineſs or alacrity to proſecute 
a deſign, notwithſtanding its difficulties, applied to action; 
courage, intrepidity, — 1" An execution per- 
formed with great freedom and ſpirit, oppoſed to a ſeru- 
pulous exactneſs; a reaſon for undertaking a bold action. 
Having therefore bo/dne/s to enter, &fc.” Heb. x. 19. 

he power to ſpeak-or do what we intend, before others, 
without fear or diſorder. In a bad ſenſe a reſolution to do 
or ſpeak any thing before others, though conſcious of its 
ing wrong or indecent, impudence. 

DLE S. ( bolus, Lat.) the trunk of a tree. © Up went 
** All the Zoles and bows.” ChaAru. Obſolete. A meaſure 
about fix Engliſh quarters. In natural hiſtory, and phar- 
macy, a ponderous different coloured earth and ſome 
marle, but leſs fat than clay, ſomewhat ſoluble in the 
mouth, of a rough taſte, and ſtains when handled. Ar- 
uenian bole, is a ponderous fat, friable earth, of an aſtri n- 
> taſte, of a colour between red and yellow, found in 

rmenia, By Galen, recommended in dyſenteries, or 


other fluxes, in ſpitting of blood, and ulcers of the lungs. 


"BOM 
Outwardly applied, it is drying, ſtyptic, and aſtringent, 
and therefore proper to — blood flowing from Froſt 
wounds. | | Taq 

BO'LIS, S. (Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a great fiery ball, 
ſwiftly hurried through the air, generally drawing a tail 
after it, and named capra by Az15TOTLE. 

eg S. in botany, a round ſtalk or ſtem. A oll of 
cc ax.” . 

To BO'LL, v. z. to riſe in a ſtalk. The flax was bolled.” 
Exod. ix. 4. | 
BO'LSTER, 8. {bolftere, Sax. bolſter, Belg. bel, Run. a 
— place) a ſong ticking ſack filled with feathers, 
flocks, c. made uſe of to ſupport or raiſe a perſon's head 
in bed. Applied to dreſs a pad made uſe of to hide ſome 
deformity. In ſurgery, a compreſs or piece of linnen 

doubled, laid, or bound upon a wound. * 

To BO “LST ER, v. a. to ſupport, or raiſe a perſon's head 
with a bolſter. In ſurgery, to force or keep the lips of a 
wound cloſe, by means of a compreſs. Figuratively, to 
ſupport or maintain. To golfer errour.” Hook ER. This 
laſt ſenſe is now grown coarſe and abſolete. 

BOLT, S. (65, Brit. boult, Belg. Sous, bolis, Gr.) a dart 
ſhot from a croſs bow. Lightening ; a thunder-bolt. 
Uſed with wright, as ſtraight or upright as an arrow. 
* I ſtood bet wpright.” Spe. Ne 'go. A ſhort piece 
of iron made to faſten doors. Irons made uſe of to ſecure 
a felon. «© Lay bolts enough upon him.” Snakegrran. 
A ſpot, obſtacle, impediment. * Look into the bolts, or 
« ſtains of right.” SHaKEsSPEAR. 

To BO'LT, v. a. (from the noun) to faſten with a bolt, 
To fling out, to ſpeak without heſitation. When vice 
% can bolt her arguments.” MiLTon. Figuratively, to 


- - faſten, © The pins which Bolt this frame.” BEN. Joanson. 


To confine or reſtrain, uſed with the particle up, ** ſhackles 
accident, and . bolts uþ change.” SmakesPearR., To 
ſeperate the fine from coarſe parts of a thing with a ſieve, 
from blutir, Fr. He now had led all the flour.” Fairy 
Queen. Figuratively, to ſeperate truth from falſhood, by 
rigorous examination, uſed with the particle xz, © Time 
« and Nature will 4z/t out the truth.” L'EsTrawce, To 
clear from impurities, to putrify or cleanſe. The fanned 
«© ſnow, that's bo/ted by the northern blaſt.” Starcesyran, 

To BO'/LT, v. 3. to ſpring out with ſuddeneſs, to ſtart out 

with the quickneſs of an arrow. To come in a hurry, or 
without due conſideration. Uſed with the word out, 
« bolting out _= the ſtage.” 

BO'LT-ROPE, S. the rope on which the fail of a ſhip is 
faſtened. _ 

BO'/LTER, S. (from Zolt, to ſeparate with a fieve) a fieve to 
ſeparate finer from coarſer parts, peculiarly applied to that 
made uſe of to ſeparate flower from bran. 

BO'LT-HEAD, S. in chymiſtry, a long ftraight-necked glaſs 
veſſel uſed in diſtillations. See MaTrass. 

BOLTING-HO'USE, S. (from Bolt to fift and heuyſe) the 
place where meal is ſifted, or ſeparated from the bran. 

BO'LTSPRIT, S. ſee BowspRTr. 

BO'LUS, S. (Lat.) in pharmacy, a medicine made into a 
ſoft maſs, about the ſize of a nutmeg, to be taken at once. 

BOMB, S. {(bembus, Lat.) formerly a loud noiſe, © a little 
&« flat noiſe in the room, but a great bomb in the chamber 
« beneath.” Bacon. In gunnery, a hollow ball of caſt iron, 
filled with whole powder and nails, pieces of iron, &c. 
furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee or wooden tube, replete 
with combuſtible matter, to be thrown out of a mortar- 
piece. When the fuſee is ſet on fire, it burns till it reaches 
the gunpowder, which goes off and burſts the ſnelſ to pieces 
with incredible violence. The largeſt are about %7 inches 
in diameter, two inches thick, carry 481b. of powder, and 
weigh about 490 lb. Their invention is of late date, ſince 
the firſt mention of them is in 1588, at the ſiege of 
Watchendonk in Guelderland. 

To B'OMB, v. a. (from the noun) to attack with, or ſhoot 
bombs againſt, To bombard. * To ben the monks.” 
PRIOR. 

BO'MBARD, S. {(bombarda, Lat. from bombus, Lat. a bomb, 
and ardeo, Lat. to burn) a piece of artillery uſed before 
the invention of cannon, exceeding ſhort and thick, with 
a very large mouth, called by ſome a baſilic. Some of 
them are faid to have carried balls of 3oolb. weight; 
Froĩſſart mentions one of po feet long; they were loaded 
by cranes. 

To BO'MBARD, v. a. (from the noun) to fling bombs into 
a town. To attack with bombs. : JR 

BOMBARDVYER, S. (from 5ombard) the perfon who drives 
the fuſee, fixes the ſhell, points, loads, and fixes the mor- 
tar. The engineer, who fires or directs the throwing of 
bombs out of the mortars. : 


3 ON 


_BOMBA'RDMENT,. S. (from bombard), an attack made up- ba 


on a city, Kc. by throwing, bombs into it. 

' -BONPBASIN, S. (Fr. pronounced as if wrote bombaz#en, 
from Zombicinus, Lat. filken) a ſlight filken manufacture, 
uſed for mourning. | | 


© BOMBA'ST, S. (probably derived from Bembaftixe, one of 


the names of Paracelſus, who was remarkable for his va- 1 
nity and unintelligible jargon) high, pompous and fwell- |. 


| 8 wit out any meaning, or important ſenſe. 
. BO'MBAST, adj. (from the noun) pompous, ſonorous, but 
conveying 1 of ideas. 4 

- BOMB-CHEST. S. (f 
Far and bombs and placed underground in order to 
blow it up, together with thoſe that were upon it. No- 

9 into diſuſe. | e 

DOMELLATTION, S. from (Sombut, Lat.) the noiſe occaſioned 
by. the firing or exploſion of artillery ; the bombi/ation of 
uns.” Bzxowx. Obſolete. 


- 
: 


| 


+ + 66 
BO'MB-KETCH or BO'MB-VESSEL, a fmall veſſel 1 
© Ty bailt, being ſtrengthened with large beams, to bear the 


ſhack of a mortar at ſea, when bombs are to be thrown | 


from it into a town. They have ſometimes three maſts 
and ſquare ſails, — 
mizen. 


BO'NA-RO'BA, S. (Ital. a fine gown) a woman of the 


town ; a proſtitute. 


' it 
BONA'SUS, S. (Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a kind of buffalo, | 


or wild bull. | | 

BON CHRE'TIEN, 8. (Fr. good chriſtian) a pear, ſo called 
perhaps from the name of ſome gardener. 

BOND, S. /bond, benda, Sax. bandi, Goth, band, Per. and 

III. from Sindan, Sax. and Goth. bancerdan, Per. to bind) 
any thing which confines a perſon's arms fo, that he has not 


the free uſe of them; cords, or chains. That which holds 
the parts of à thin 


: 


etch faſhion, with one and a 


| 
| 


together. Union, joining, or con- 


| 59 1 
(from bomb and chef) a cheſt filled with 


| BO'NGRACE, S. (laune grace, Fr. a good grace or an a 


nexion. Figuratively, captivity, impriſonment, loſs of 
liberty ; obligation. A tye, applied to alliance. In law, 
a deed by = 


tain acts, under a penalty 

BOND, adj. (from gebenden, 
ſlavery, „bond or free,” 1 Cor. xii. 13. i 
BONDAGE, S. (from Bond] ſlavery; a ſtate wherein a per- 
ſon is deprived of liberty. 
*BO'ND-MAID, S. (from bond, bound, or 
a woman or female ſlave. 
BO'ND-MAN, S. (from Bond, enſlaved and man) a man 


- ſlave. 


ed therein. 


ich a perſon obliges himſelf to perform cer- 


Sax.) captive, in a ſtate of 


enſlaved and maid) 


BOND-SE'RVANT, S. a perſon who is under bond to ſerve | 


his maſter, and is not at liberty to quit him. 

BOND-SE/RVICE, S. the condition of a ſlave. Slavery. 

BO/ND-SLAVE, S. a perſon in inextricable ſlavery. 

BOND'S-MAN, S. (from bond for bound and man) a ſlave, a 

perſon who has given his hand, as ſecurity for another. 

ND'S-WOMAN, S. a woman ſlave; or one who has given 
her bond for ſecurity. 

BOYNE, S. (ban, Sax. bein, Teut. and Ifl. Been, Belg.) in 
anatomy, a white, hard, brittle inſenſible ſubſtance, ſup- 
rting and ſtrengthning the body like beams and pillars 

in a building; defending ſome of the more eſſential parts, 

as the brain; giving ſhape to the human fabric and aſſiſt- 
ing it in its motion. The bones confiſt of lamellœ running 
; 3 and arched over at their ends. 'The wiſdom 
. and benevolence of providence is very conſpicuous in their 
formation ; they are bigger in their extremities than in 
the middle, that. their articulations might be the ſtronger 
and leſs ſubject to luxations ; and that the middle of the 
bone ſhould be ſtrong enough to ſupport its deſtined weight 
and reſiſt accidents the fibres are, in that part, more cloſely 

compacted together; to which we may add, the 'hollow- 

- neſs of the bone itſelf, which renders it not ſo eaſily 

broken, as if ſolid and of a ſmaller ſize ; for if two bones 
of equal length, and of an equal number of fibres, the 

+ ſtrength of the one to the ſtrength of the other, will be 
as their diameter. To this muſt be added, the oily matter, 
found ia the cellular ſubſtance of the bone, and the mar- 

ro included in its cavity, which prevents its growing dry, 
and by that means becoming brittle : It lubricates the arti- 
culation of the bones, hinders, their ends from being worn, 
or over-heated by motion, moiſtens the ligaments by which 

they are tied to each other, and renders their mation eaſy. 
Ihe number of bones in a human fabric are reckoned to 

- be 245, (excluſive of the Ofa ſeſſamoidea, which amount 
to 43 more, To expatiate on the wiſe contrivance of their 

various connexions and other particulars, relating to their 
texture, uſes and articulations, does not ſuit the intended 

compaſs of this work, but whoever would at the ſame time 
acquaint himſelf with their wonders, and be led to acknow- 
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4 PeErfor', 


a . rplex hi 
oy — of contention; a cauſe of ſtrife, alludin ws 


to ſettin,, 
dogs a fighting, by flinging a bone between them, Bout 
in the plural, is uſed figuratively for a dice. g 
To ONE, v. 4. to take the bones out of the fleſh, 
.BONE-LACE, S. a cheap fort of flaxen lace, wove by bob. 
bins made of bones. 5 | 
BONELESS, 4%. (from bones and leſs, Sax. lau, Goth, 0 
Leiſe, Cimb. implying, want, | abſence or negation) chat 
which has no bones; applied to the gums, without tecil. 
his Zonele/7 gums.” SHAK. 1 
To BO'NESET, v. a. (ſrom Lane and get in ſurgery, to (@ 
a. broken bone in ſuch a poſition that the two ends mz 
meet and grow together ; to reduce a diſlocated bone int 
its proper place. One pretending to #ong/eting.” Wizz. 
MAN, | , 
 BONESE'T TER, . S. (from bongſet and er, implying an 
agent from wer, Sax, a man) one who applies him 
pecaliarly to ſet broken or diſlocated bones. 


4 


a forehead-cloath ; generally worn by infants. 
BONNET, S. {bonet, Fr.) a covering for the head; a cap; 
or outward covering made of ſilk, worn inftead of a hu 

by the ladies. In fortification, a ſmall work, or little n. 

velin, without a ditch, having a parapet of carth fron 

three to 12 feet high, and from 39 to 36 feet thick; for. 
merly placed before the ſaliant angles of the glacis, ſu- 
rounded with paliſadoes 10 r 12 feet diſtant from each 
other; at preſent uſed before the angles of baſtions, tud 
the points of ravelins and fauſſebrays. Bonnet a priters, ct 
a prieſt's cap, an out-work with three ſaliant angles aud 
two inwards, differing from a 7enaille, from its ſides groy. 
ing narrower at the gorge, inſtead of being parallel, an 
opening at the front or head, like a guex. d arond;, or 
ſwallow's tail. Among failors, ſmall fails ſet on the 
courſes, or faſtened to the bottom of the mizzen, mainſai}, 
or foreſail of a ſhip, when they are too narrow to cloth the 

maſt, or in order to make more way in the light winds, 0: 

calm weather. | | 
BO'NNILY, adv. (from Sony and ly of lice, Sax. impl;. 

Ing manner) in a gay manner; handſomely. 
BO'NNINESS, S, from Sonny and 28/7, of na, Sax. implying 
an abſtra& quality) the quality of appearing gay; hand- 
ſome, or plump. 
BO'NNY, adj. (from box maſculine, bonne feminine, Fr. 
$009, a word almoſt peculiar to the Scotch) gay, cheu- 
ul, handſome, young. 
BO'NNY-CLABBER, S. four butter-milk ; a word peculiz 
to the North Britons. 
BONUM MAGNUM, S. 
_ a ſpecies of pear, 


(Lat. a great good) in gardening 


F R*————  — ̃ NW. th 


BO'NY, adj. (from bene) having the properties, or coulil- 
ing of bone. Abounding in bone, „ a boxy fiſh.” _ 
BOO'BY, 8. (from 4obo, Span. fooliſh, or ſtupid according 

to Skinner, but from bowbard an old Scotch word, for 2 
- coward or contemptible fellow, according to Junius) 4 
dull, heavy, ftupid, or contemptible fellow. 
BOOK, S. (from boc, Sax. bach, Teut. beck, Belg. bi, 
Dan. of Jag, Run, a beech, books conſiſting anciently of 
thin pieces of wood, or the bark of the beech-tree, which 
was preferred by the northern nation, on account of its 
abounding more than any other tree in their parts, and 
ſplitting eaſier into thin pieces. Wormrus's Dar. Anti. 
a compoſition of ſome perſon, deſigned to communicate 
ſomething he has diſcovered or collected to the public, and 
of a _ to make a volume. A collection 0 
papers or bound, intended to be wrote on. Ihe 
divifion of an author's ſubject. . The firſt S0 we divide 
« into ſections.“ BURN ET. Uſed with the particle i 
and the e. pronouns hir or my, to be much eſteemed 
or valued by a perſon, alluding to a perſon's having a nan? 
or credit given him in a merchant's books. I was 0 
„ much in his books, that, &c.” Appis. Without 99% 
applied to the public delivery of a preacher, by the mee 
firength of memory, by the ſtrength of a perſon's natural 
parts, without having committed his thoughts to writing: 
To BOOK, v. a. (from the noun) to enter or write 4") 
thing in a book. | 1 
BO'/OK-BINDER, S. one who ſew the ſheets together, ® 


fixes them to a cover of boards, or leather, &c. 50 OK. 
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BOOKFUL; adj. one Who ie full of opinions gleaned from 


books, withont having either digeſted what he has read, 
or being able to produce any thing of his own. © The 
% Bod blockhead, ignorantly read.” Pops. 
BOO'KISH, /. (from book and 5% of i,, Sax. or 2 
Goth. when joined to a ſubſtantive, implying a great de- 
gree, or very much) very fond of books, ſtudy, or reading, 
pedantic, generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, and as a term of 


contompt. 

BOO'KISHNESS, S. (from booki/h and neſi, of nee, Sax. or 
NS. Goth. implying a quality in the abſtraRt) a great fond- 
neſs for books; too intenſe an application to ſtudy; uſed 
ſometimes as a reproach, or term of contempt. ' 

BOO'K-KEEPER, S. a clerk employed in a compting-houſe 
to regiſter the tranſactions daily carried on, and able to me- 
thodize them ſo, that his patron may at any time know the 
true ſtate of his affairs. 

DOOK-KREPING, S. the art of keeping accounts or re- 
giſtering a perſon's tranſactions in ſuch a manner, that he 
may at any time know the true ſtate of the whole or any 
part of his affairs with clearneſs and expedition. 

BOO'K-LEARNED, a. (from Boe and learn) converſant 
in books, but not in men; one that reads much, but is a 
perſon of no parts or invention; uſed as a term of reproach. 

BOOK. LEARNING, S. improvement or learning to be ac- 
2 from books, oppoſed to that which may be obtained by 
the exerciſe of a man's own faculties; a term of contempt. 

BOO'K-MAN, S. (from book and mar) one who applies him- 
ſelf to reading and ſtudy. A ſtudent. Seldom uſed. 

BOO'K-MATE, -S. (from Seat and mate) a ſchool-fellow. 
Saarssy, Not in uſe. | 

BOO'KSELLER, S. one who lives by felling books. 

BOO'K-WORM, S. in natural hiſtory, a mite or worm which 

- preys upon books. Figuratively, a perſon immoderately 
_ of reading. One who applies himſelf too intenſely to 

y. 

BOO'LY, S. (Iriſh) one of the wild Iriſh, who live like the 
Tartars in herds, drive their cattle continually with them, 
and feed only on their milk and white meats. | 

BOO'M, S. „ L Sax. boom, Belo. baum, Teut. a tree) 
among mariners, a long pole uſed to ſpread out the clue of 
the ſtudding fail, main ſail, or foreſail. A pole, with 
buſhes, or baſkets, ſet as a mark to ſhow the failors how 


to ſteer in the channel, when a country is overflown. A 


bar of timber laida-crofs a harbour, to ſecure its entrance. 


BOO'N,' S. (from bene, Sax. boon, or ben, Il. a requeſt or 
prayer) a gift, or preſent, obtained by having requeſted or 


* — for it. 

OO'N, adj.” (bon, Fr. good) merry, gay; “ heightened 

* as with wine, jecund and boon.” Par. Loft. Generally 
uſed with the word companion. 


30 OR, S. (beer, Belg. gebure, Sax. bawer, Teut.) a rude 


unpoliſhed countryman, a clown. He may lire as well 
as a Soor of Holland.“ TgMurrx. 2 
BOO'RISH, adj. (bawwri/ch, Tent. beerſch, Belg.) without 
any breeding or politeneſs ; rude ; clowniſh. 
BOORISHLY, adv. (from $oori/h and , of lice, Sax. im- 
| mg manner) in an unpolite, rude, and clowniſh manner. 
BOO'RISHNESS, S. (from Soor and ne/5, of nefſe, Sax. 
amplying an abſtra idea) a quality inconſiſtent with good 
manners or politeneſs. 'Clowniſhneſs ; rudeneſs of beha- 
viour, | 
To BO'OT, v. a. {batten, Belg. to profit) to be of ſervice, 
or advantape. 'To profit. 105 enrich, ſerve, or accumu- 
late. I will boot thee with what gift beſide that mo- 
deſty can beg Shak. | 


BOOT, 8. cla, bote, Sax. a compenſation) gain, profit, 


or advantage, To boot is an adverbial expreſſion implying, 
| beſides, nt and above. © Be inflruted to boot — 
ſeiences.“ Locke. pe 
BO'OT, 8. CBottas, Arm. Botes, Brit. a ſhoe, Borte, Fr.) a 
leather covering worn over the legs and feet, and uſed by 
thoſe who ride on horſeback. Aki 


or other parcels. * 
18.0. OT, v. 4. (from the noun) to put on boots. 
O'OTED, -part. with boots on the legs. In boots. 
OOTCAY* CHER, S. the perſon wh pulls off the boot 
an inn. po 16 | | 
DO TES, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the name of a northern 
conſtellation of fixed ſtars conſiſting of 55 according to 


Flamſtead z one of which, called Arcturus, is of the firſt 


2 itu fle. | 

= II, 8 (buth, Brit. Sade, Sax. boed, Belg. bood. Dan. 
ud, Perf. buda, Luf. and Pol.) a houſe built of boards, 
or boughs, to be uſed for a ſhort time. PI 


a 


f 


- 


BOR 


BOO'TLESS, aj. (from- Boot, profit and ;/5, of leaſe, Sax. 
laus, Goth, and leiſe, Cimb. implying want, abſence, or 
a negation) that which will not produce any advantage or 
Profit. Unavailing; unſucceſsful.” ©. I have ſent him 
* beotleſs home.” Snak. 

BOO'T-HOSE, S. ſtockings worn inſtead of boots; ſpatter- 
"daſhes ; or Welch boots. RR 

BOO'T-TREE, S. an inſtrument conſiſting of two parts, 
when joined in the ſhape of a leg, with a grove cut in the 
middle, to receive a quoin, or wedge, which is drove in 
by main force, in order to ſtretch or widen a boot. | 

BOO'TY, ' S. (Burt, But, Belg. beute, Feut. Hyrte, Dan. 
Butin, Fr. Butino, Ital.) that which is gained from an ene- 
my in war. Plunder, pillage, ſpoils. Things acquired 
by robbery. To play booty, is to play or act mg 47" 


BO PEEP, S. the act of thruſting the head in ſight of a perſon 


and draw it back again immediately; ſometimes uſed as a 
token of fear; and at others as a fign of pleaſantry or gaĩety. 
BORA'CHTIO, S. (borracho, Span.) a Penker 88 who 
drinks to exceſs- You're an abſolute Sorachio.“ Cox R. 
BO'RARLE, 4. (from bore and able, of aba!, Sax. power, 
or poſhbility) that which may be bored. 

BO RAGE, S. {borago, Lat. implying courage becauſe it is 
a great raiſer of the ſpirits) in botany, its empalement is 
permanent and divided into ſive parts. The flower is of 
one leaf, divided into five acute ſegments at the brim, its 
chaps being crowned by five obtuſe indented prominences. 
It has five ſtamina ; a ſingle ſtyle ; and four germen which 
afterwards become ſo many ſeeds. Linnzus ranges it in the 
firſt ſection of his fifth claſs from its having five ſtamina 
and a fingle ſtyle. There are four ſpecies. Ita flowers are 
uſed in medicinal cordials, and the herb for cl tankards 
in the ſummer, | 

BO'RAMEZ, or BORAMETZ, S8. a vegetable, growing 

In the — * of a lamb, in Tartary, affording a bloody juice 
when broke, and living till it has conſumed the plants 
about, or near it; the wolves are faid to be very fond of it. 

BO RAX, S. (Lat.) a falt prepared from the evaporation of 
water which runs ſrom the copper mines in Bengal, or other 
parts of the Eaſt- Indies. Likewiſe an artificial ſalt made of 
ſal armoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea falt, and alum diſ- 
ſolved in wine. The native borax called by the Arabians 
tincar, or tincal, which ſigniſies a nitre fit for ſoldering gold, 
is uſed for ſoldering and fluxing metals, and promoting 
the fuſion of ſuch, as it would be very difficult ta melt with- 
out it. In medicine it 1s uſed as an emenagogue, ſtimu- 
lant, and diuretic, in a ſuppreſſion of the ans,» and to pro- 
mote delivery: Is uſually joined with myrrh and ſaffron, 
and its doſe is from 5 to 15 grains. It is uſed as a coſmetic 
or beautifier ; and if not ſo dear would recommend itſelf 
to the dyers to give a gloſs to their colours. 

BOR DEL, S. {bordeel, Teut. bordel, Arm.) a houſe of bad 

fame; or where women of the town are entertained and 
practice their indecencies ; © a Zzrde/ and a ſchool of 
, lewdneſs.” Sour. 

BO RPER, S. {bord, Sax. and Teut. bordure, berd, Fr.) 
the extremities, or edge of any thing. The extremitics 
or confines of a country. The outer and extreme part of 
a garment, or head-dreſs. A narrow flip of flowers at the 
extremity of a flower bed, &c. in a garden. In heraldry, 
an addition on the limb of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or 

irdle, encompaſſing it all round, and ſerving as a dif- 
erence. It is accounted, as a ſignal of protection, fa- 
vour, or reward; and is beſtowed by kings on ſuch as 
they regard or eſteem, as a ſecure defence againſt their 
enemies. In printing, an ornament of flowers, ſcrolls, &c. 
ſet round the edges of ſmall compoſitions. | 

To BORDER, v. . to ive near to the extremities or con- 
fines of a country. To be ſituated near, Figuratively to 
On. « All wit Which borders zo» prophaneneſs.” 
Tirrors. Uſed with the particle 2 Uſed actively, 
to ſet make a narrow ornament at the extremities of a thing. 
To lye upon or near. Thoſe parts, which order the 

„ fea,” RaLEiGH. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 

BO'RDERER, S. (from border and er, Sax. a man) one 
who dwells near a place, or on the confines and extremities 


| | of a country. 


To BORE, v. a. {berian, Sax. Goren, Teut. boorance, 

' Belg.) to wear into a hole, to make a hole by a 2 

or any ſharp pointed inſtrument: To puſh forwards with 

violence: To make one's way, alluding to the ſtrength 
required, to make a hole wich, In farnery, to carry the 
noſe near the ground, applied to an horſe. | 

BO RE, S. the hole made by boring: The infirument uſed 
in boring a hole: The dimenſions of a hole or cavity, ap- 
plied peculiarly to the mouth of a caunon or other piece 


5 of artillery. 9 | BORE 
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BO SCAGE, 8. (F.) a place ſet with trees, a grove, or 
 * thicket, woods, or woodland. In painting, a picture or 


BOS 


BO'RE, the preter of bear. | | 

BOREAL, S. (from boreas) towards the north. 1 

BO REA, S. (Lat. ſuppoſed to be derived from bor, Celt. the 

morning, becauſe people ſituated in chat part receive their 

light from thence) the north wind. F | 

BOREE, S. (Fr.) a dance compoſed of three ſteps joined 
together by two motions, and begun with a crochet rifing. 
The firſt couplet contains twice four meaſures, and the 
ſecond, twice eight. It conſiſts of a balance, ſtep, and 
coupee, and is ſuppoſed to come from Auvergne, or 
Biſcay. A: 

BORER, S. (from bore and er, Sax. implying an agent) an 
inſtrument made uſe of to bore holes with. A gimlet or 
piercer. f 5 ; 

BORN, part paſſive of bear. 3 

To be BORN, v. ». paſs. (from bear) to come into the 
world; to be deſigned by birth, uſed with the particles 10 
and for. He was born to empire.” He was born for 
<< greatneſs.“ And with the particle of before the mother 
« Born of the virgin Mary.“ Creed. 

BU'ROUGH, S. of {borhoe, burig, burh, burg, Sax. borgo, 
Ital.) a town or corporation, which is no city. A town or 
village which ſends members to parliament. 'The whole 
— 2 of boroughs amounts to 149. Royal boroughs, are 
corporations in Scotland, made for the advantage of trade, 
having commiſſioners to repreſent them in parliament. Bo- 
rough-Engliſh, in law, a cuſtomary deſcent of lands and 
tenements, whereby eſtates deſcend not to the eldeſt, but 
to the youngeſt ſon, or if the owner have no ſon, to his 
younger brother. Littleton, ſays, the reaſon of this cuſ- 
tom is founded in a preſumption, that the youngeſt 1s leaſt 
able to provide for himſelf. Kitcb, 102. Dyer, 179. Lit- 
tleton, 165. See Nel. Abr, 396. and 1 Salk. 243. Head- 
berough, the preſident or chairman of a hundred, choſen, 
to ſpeak, or tranſat affairs in their name. In pariſhes a 
kind. of head-conſtable, having others for his aſſiſtants. 

To BO'RROW, v. a. (bergian, Sax. borgehen, Belg. bor- 
gen, Teut. borger, Dan.) The taking money or other 
things of another on condition of returning it again. Fi- 
tively, to take ſome thing which belongs to another. 

o aſſume a property which belongs to ſomething elſe. 
I'll deceive your ſon in berrow'd ſhapes.” SAE. 

BO'RROW, S. (from the verb) the ſtate of a thing bor- 
rowed ; the thing taken of another to be returned again. 

BO'RROWER, S. (from borrow and er, of Wer, Sax. a 


man) he that takes money, &c. of another, on condition of 


returning it again. He that uſes what 1s another's, as if at 

were his own. Figuratively, he that adopts the ſentiments 

of another, without ran fo. 9, that they are ſo, ap- 
lied to writings, Some fay that I am a great borrower .” 
OPE. 


landſkip, repreſenting woods, In law, maſt, or ſuch ſuſ- 
tenance as trees afford cattle. * To be quit of Boſcage, ac- 


duty for wind-fall wood in the foreſt. 

B'OS „S. (Low Lat.) in law, a certain ruſtical pipe, 
mentioned in fenures, where lands were held of the 12 
in Capite, by the ſervice of finding a Footman with ſuch a 
pipe. Record. Tar. Lond. , 

BO'SKY, S. {be/que, Fr.) abounding with wood, woody. 

BOPHORUS, S. from Bov; bous, Gr. an Ox. and Tog®- For- 
0s, Gr. a paſſage) in geography, a narrow ſtreight or arm 
of the ſea, which, it might be ſuppoſed an ox could ſwim 
over; at preſent confined to that of Thrace, called the 
ſtreights of Conſtantinople; and the Cimmerian or Scy- 


thian Boſphorus, called the ſtreights of Kapha, or Kider- - 


leri. 

BOS QUE TS, S. (from bo/chetto, Ital, a dimiuntive of bo/- 
co, a wood or grove) in gardening, ſmall groves, or com- 
partments, formed of trees, ſhrubs, or tall growing plants, 
planted in quarters, either diſpoſed in regular rows, or in 
a wild and accidental manner. When formed of trees, 
whoſe verdure is of different degrees, ſurrounded with 


* hedges of lime, elm or hornbeam, which do not 1 | 
c 


the ſight of the trees, and interſperſed with ſome of 
the largeſt growing flowers, they have a very good effect; 
But are proper only for ſpacious gardens and are both ex- 
penfive in, their firſt making, and in their keeping after- 
terwards. 3 
BO'SOM, S. (% me, boſm, Sax. boeſem, boſem. Belg. buſem, 
Teut.) The breaſt; that part of the body containing the 
heart : figuratively, the embrace of the arms holding any 
thing to the breaſt. 'The middle or innermoſt part of any 
incloſere. The bo/om of the wood.” the warmeſt and 
moſt tender aſfections. In compoſition it implies favourite, 


cording to Manwood, is to be diſcharged of paying any 
8 


* 


BL A 


any thing near or dear to a perſon, or that of which he is 
peculiarly fond; thus bo/om-intere/t, beſom-friends, boſom. 
ecret. | | 
1, BO/SOM, v. a. (from the noun) to incloſe in the boſom. 
Figuratively, to keep ſecret ; to ſurround. . Byſom'd deep 
« in vines.“ Pork. of ai » 
BO'SON, S. (a corruption of boa!fwain, which ſee) © The 
«© merry 31. DzvD. | 
BO'SS, S. (bc, Fr.) a ſhud, or ornament raiſed above the 
reſt of the work; a ſhining prominence. The prominent 
art, or that which ſtickes out of the middle of a thing, or 
ſhield. A thick _—y + : As 
BOY/SSAGE, S. (from 30%) in architecture, a projecting ſtone 
laid rough in a building, to be afterwards carved into 
mouldings, arms, &c.—Ruſtic work, conſiſting of ſtones, 
which ſeem to advance beyond the naked of - a building, 
on account of indentures or channels left in their joinings ; 
uſed chiefly in the corners of buildings and thence called 
ruſtic quoins. 1 obs g 
BOSTON, S. { Betolph's. town, from Bodolph a pious Saxon) 
a famous town in Lincolnſhire, built on both ſides of the 
river Witham, over which it has a very high wooden 
bridge. Its church is 280 feet high, of exquiſite work- 
— and ſerves inſtead of a landmark to mariners. In 
the reign of Edward I. it was pillaged and burnt by ſome 
villains, of which one Rob, Chamberlain, who bein ap- 
prehended, convicted, confeſſed the fact, but would not 
1mpeach his accomplices. A ſtaple for wool being ſettled 
here in 1607, it revived from its former calamity, and is 
at preſent, a well-built opulent town. 'The inhabitants 
= themſelve both to merchandize and trading, and the 
ſheep of this ſhire are reckoned the beſt in England. John 
Fox, the famous author of the acts and moments, &c. was 
born here. It is a town corporate, governed by a mayor 
and 12 aldermen, ſends two members to parliament, and is 
diſtant from London go compyted or 114 meaſured miles 
BO SVEL, S. In botany, a ſpecies of crowfoot. 
BOSWORTH, S. In geography, a pleafant town in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, near which was fought the deciſive battle between 


quered and ſlain. It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and is diſlant from London go computed, and 104 mea- 
ſured miles. | | 

BOTA'NIC, BOTANICAL, adj. Soranxc, Botanicos, Gr.) 
that which relates to herbs ; ſkilled in herbs, 


| ture of plants, and their culture. One who applies him- 
ſelf peculiarly to. the ſtudy of vegetables. The moſt fa- 


Though Linnzus a foreigner ſeems to be more univerſally 
known and followed. 


courſe on plants. 

BO”TANY, S. (from foram Gbotane, Gr. an herb) the 
ſcience of . herbs and plants. This ſtudy was very little cul- 
tivated till Bauhine aroſe in the 16th century and both 
reduced it to method, and increaſed the number of its ob- 
jets. Our countryman Mr. Ray, did not a little contri- 


foreigners with veneration even to this day. Tournefort 
is not wanting in his claim for our eſteem, it muſt be 
owned his pains and aſſiduity were very great, but if we 
at -preſent conſider the beautiful order into which vege- 
tables are now reduced, and the preciſion with which their 


&c. we muſt own ourſelves much obliged to moderns for 
that accuracy, which the antients were ſtrangers to. 
BOT'ARGO, S. (b«arga, Span.) a kind of ſauſage made 
with the roes and blood of the mullet fiſh.. It is cat with 
olive oil and lemon juice, cut into ſlices, like the caviary, 
is reckoned an elegant diſh, and much in vogue in catho- 
lic countries, during Lent. 
B'OTCH, S. (3%, Fr. bozza, Ital. boerſe, Belg. (a ſwelling, 
Which afterwards eneruſts, diſcolours the ſkin, and cauſes a 
diſagreeable idea. Figuratively, the part of any work, 
clumſily or ill finiſhed, fo as to diſgrace the reſt. Some- 
thing added, or joined to a thing in a clumſy manner. 
or patch old cloaths in a clumſey manner. tively, 
Jo join things together, which do not ſuit, or agree wi 
one another. To mark with puſtules, ſcabs, or blotches. 
BO'TCHER, 8. (from borch and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 
one who mends, or ſows patches on old cloaths, in a clumſy 
manner; and is the ſame in reſpect to a taylor, as a cobler 
to a ſhoemaker. Figuratively, a perſon who performs any 


thing in a clumſy, and bungling manner. 
8 R BO'TCHY, 


Henry VII. and Richard III. in which the latter was con- 
BO'TANIST, (from 4otany) one who is ſkilled in the na- 


mous of our nation are Dr. Hales; Bradly and Miller; 


BOTANOLOGY, S. (Forantoyia botanologiz, Gr.) a diſ. 


bute to the perfection of this ſcience, and is looked on by 


ſeveral claſſes are ordered by the care of Linnzus, Miller, 


To BO'TCH, v. a. (boden, Dan. bottzum, Belg.) to mend 
Figura 


to mend any thing in an awkward or clumſey manner. 


BOU 7 

pO'TCHY, adj. marked with botches, or running ſores. 
66 > not . a botchy ſore.” SHAK. a | 

BO'TH, adj. (boedr, 1. Hutu, batwa, Sax. bathur, Cimb.) 
hen applied to two perſons or things as concerned to- 

ether, it unites them into one collective idea, which 

implies the two, When followed by and it implies either, 

or one as well as the other. both morning and afternoon.” 
 S1DNEY-. : 

BO'TRYOID, adj. (BorgvonIng, botruceides, Gr.) in ſhape 
like a bunch of 2 5 

B50 TS, S. (has no fingular, from bitan, Sax.) a ſpecies 
of ſmall worms breeding in the entrails of horſes. 

BOTTLE, S. {bouteille, Fr.) a veſſel with a narrow mouth 
to contain liquor. When made of leather, called a leather, 
or leathern Tote; when of glaſs, a glaſs bottle. Figu- 
ratively a quart, bottles generally holding that quantity. 

A bundle of s or hay; this is derived from the French 
beteau, a bundle. When compounded with other words, it 
ſignifies drinking, as a bortle-companion. 

To BOTTLE, v. a. (from the noun) to put liquor into 
bottles. Uſed with the particle of, to draw out of an other 
veſſel into a bottle. A hogſhead of wine is to be bottled 
« off,” SWIFT. | 

BO'TTLE-FLOWER, S. (in botany, the goon, or cen- 
taurea) a compound flower, whoſe diſk is formed of many 
hermaphrodite florets, and the border of female florets, 
of different ſizes, incloſed in a common roundiſh ſcaly 
empalement. 'The hermaphrodite florets have narrow tubes 
ſwelling at the top and cut into five parts, with five ſhort 
hai ina; the germen is ſituated under the petal, 
and becomes a ſingle ſeed ſhut up in the empalement. The 
female florets have a ſlender tube, 1 above, cut 
into five equal parts, and are barren. Li 
genus in he third ſection of his nineteenth claſs, but Tour- 
ne fort in the ſecond ſection of his twelfth. There are 
twenty ſpecies. That which is uſed by the college, grows 
on the mountains of Italy and Spain, the root of which 
was reckoned to be binding, good for all kind of fluxes, 
and of great uſe to heal wounds ; but 1s ſeldom preſcribed 
atpreſent. 

BO'TTLE-NOSED, adj. one who has a large noſe very 
big towards the end. | 

B'OTTLE-SCREW, S. a fpiral wire, made uſe of to pull a 
cork out of a bottle. 


BO'TTOM, S. (botm; Sax. bodem, Belg.) the loweſt part 


of a thing. Applied to a river, the bed of earth, or gra- 


vel over which the water glides. A valley, dale, or lower 


round. Figuratively, foundation; hence to the bottom, 
— implies thoroughly. His t = ſhould be 
« examined to the bottom.” Locke. To be at the bottom, 
to be concerned in, to have a part or ſhare. © He was at 
the bottom of many excellent counſels.” Appis. A ſhip, 
or veſſel; hence, to embark on the ſame bottom. To ven- 
ture in one bottom, to run a riſque together in the ſame 
thing. The bottom of a lane, is the loweſt part. The bottom 
> of beer, the dregs. Applied to thread, a ball, from Ge- 
tea, Fr. a heap, or little bundle. > 
To BOTTOM, v. a. (from the noun) to build upon as a 
foundation, principle, or ſupport; to wind thread into a 
ball. Uſed — 2 to be built on; to be ſupported by. 
BO'TTOMED, adj. having a bottom; uſually compounded 
with ſome other word, as, There being prepared a 
number of flat-bottomed boats.” Bacon. 
BO'TTOMLESS, adj. (from bottom and Je/5, of lefſe, Sax. 
lau, Goth. leiſe, Cimb. implying, negation, want, or 
abſence.) Without a bottom; . vp þ that 
which cannot be fathomed. Figuratively, boundleſs, in- 
ſatiable. Then be my paſſions bottomleſs.” Shar. 
BO'TTOMRY, S. in trade, the borrowing money upon the 
keel or bottom of a ſhip, whereby, if the money be not 
repaid, at the day appointed, it becomes the property of 
the creditor. Likewtfs the lending money, for which the 
lender is to be paid a larger ſum at the return of the ſhip, 
ſanding to the hazard of her voyage, in conſideration of 
which though the intereſt demanded be 20, 30, or 40, per 
cent, and upwards, it is not eſteemed uſury; becauſe if 
the ſhip periſhes, the creditor ſhafes in the loſs. 
8O'TTONY, or BO'TONE, in heraldry, applied to a 
croſs, which terminates, at the ends, in three knots or 
buttons, reſembling in ſome meaſure three leaved graſs, 
oben mark on cards er ma : _ 

/CHET, S. (Fr.) in ening, a ſpecies of pear. 
2O'UD, S. in 2 hiſtory, — inſe& which breeds in 
N malt, called likewiſe a wevil. 

OU'GH, S. (pronounced as if the gh were omitted, from 
bog, bega, and bob, Sax.) in botany, an arm or large ſhoot 
0! a tree, ſomewhat bigger than a branch, though uſed by 


authours for it. 


No. XVI. 


nnæus ranges this 


| BOU'NDARY, 


BOU 


BO'UGHT, grower of buy, and pronounced Baur. 
BO'UGHT, S. (from bugan, Sax. to twiſt) a twiſt knot, a 
link, a bending. ** The bought of the fore legs.” Brown's 
BOUTLL/EE, os BOUILL'ON, $ 
„or BOUILL'ON, S. Fr.) in cookery, an 
thing made of boiled meat, broth, 05 A F 5 4 
BOU'LDER - Walls, 8. in architecture, thoſe which are 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar, 
uſed where the ſea has a beach caſt up, or where there is 
plenty of thoſe ſtones. 
To BOU'/LT, fee Bor r. 


To BOU'NCE, v. u. Jan from its ſound) to ſtrike 
againſt a thing with ſuch force as to rebound back, making 
a noiſe at the ſame time; to ſpring with force, applied to 


the ſpurting of bter out of a bottle. In familiar language, 
to make a noiſe, bully, or hector. 


active. The bouncing amazon.” ShAk. 
BOU/NCE, S. * the verb) a ſmart, violent, and ſudden 
ſtroke ; a ſudden crack, or noiſe, applied to the exploſion 


of a gun, or the burſting of a bladder, Sc. In low lan- 
guage, a threat, or boaſt. f 


BOUNCER, S. (from bounce and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who is noiſy in his own praiſe, or in his threats againſt 

another. A bully, a boaſter. 

BOUND, S. (from bind, bornes, Fr.) a reſtraint, a leap, 
Jump, or ſpring; the flying back of a thing which is 
ſtruck againſt another with great force. 

To BOU'ND v. 3. {bondir, Fr.) to jump, ſpring, or move 
on forwards by leaps; to fly back again when ſtruck againſt 
a thing with violence. Uſed actively, to make a thing 

_ leap, or mount by fits, from the earth, in its motion. 

BOU'ND, part. ot Bixo. 

BOU'ND, adj. (abunden, Sax. of bindan, Sax. obliged) deſ- 
tined, intending, or on ones way to a certain place. Uſed 
with for, and 1 to ſeamen. 

tlie extremities or utmoſt limits of a thing, 

or country. 1 

BOUNDEN, part. pafive of BIx p. 

BOU'NDING-STONE; S. a ſtone played with and made to 
bound from che earth, when flung — the hand. A 
globe, a bigger bounding-flone.” 

BOUNDLESSNESS, S. (from boundleſ: and nc, of nefſe, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of being 

without any reſtraint, inſatiableneſs, infinity. 

BOUNDLESS, adj. (from bound and 1/5, of leaſe, Sax. or 
leiſe, imb. implying negation, want, or abſence) that 
which is reſtrained by no limits; confined by no power; 
or ſatisfied by no enjoyment. | 

BOU'NTEOUS, adj. (from bounty) liberal, or confering 
benefits largely and from a goodneſs and kindneſs of 
nature, 

BOU'NTEOUSLY, adv. (from bounteous and Y, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a liberal manner conferring 
benefits 8 and from a principal of nature. 

BOU'NTEOUSNESS, S. (from — and ze/5, of . 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of confer- 
ing benefits or favours, from a principal of kindneſs, in- 
cluding the idea of ſuperiority. 0 

BOU'NTIFUL, adv. (from bounty and full, of fullan, Sax. 
to fill) conferring favours without reftraiat, and from an 
internal principal of kindneſs, applied to things very much 
abounding in valuable products. As bountiful as mines 
of India.” Suk. Uſed with / before the thing giving, 
and to before the perſon receiving. Of whi 
„ bountiful zo his — Davokx. 

BOU'NTIFULLY, adv. (from bountiful and ly, of Lee, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to conſer favours or 
benefits with generoſity, and from an inward principle of 
kindneſs. Applied to things plentifully producing what 
is of ſervice and uſe. The river boan/ifully requiting 
„it.“ Brown's Yulgar Errors. 

BOU/'NTIFULLNESS, S. (from bountiful and ne/5, of . 
Sax. * an abſtract idea) a great propenſity to be- 
ſtowing favours, or conferring benefits. A conſtant and un- 
reſtrained diſtribution of favours to an inferiour. Gene- 
roſity, munificence, 

BOUNTIHEAD, BO UNTIHE DE, BO UNTIHO OD, S. 
from bounty and hood, of bad, or hade, Sax. implying 

te, condition, or quality, thus, medex-hat, Sax. implies 
the ſtate or condition of a maid, or virginity) a ſtate or con- 
dition of exerciſing acts of bounty, or conferring benefits. 
Goodneſs, kindneſs. Now obſolete. 

BOU NTV, S. (from Fonte, Fr.) the conferring benefits on 
others, diſtinguiſhed from charity, becauſe exerciſed to- 
wards objects that are not highly neceſſitous; and including 
the idea of a gift beſtowed by a ſuperiour, 
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B OW 
BOURBONNO!/S, 8. (Fr. pronounced bos?bonat) in geogra- 
© phy, a territory in E Seca! boiling on the N. by Niver- 
nois and Berry, on the W. by 1 Marche, on the S. by 
Auvergne, and on the E. by 1 * and Forez, Its 
wines are excellent, but will not bear tranſporting, and 
its mineral ſprings are much reſorted to and very famous. 
There are rocks near the city of Bourbon J Archambaud, 
roducing ſtones, which when well poliſhed and ſet, may 
miſtaken even by connoifſeurs, for real diamonds, 
BOURDALOUE, S. (Fr. pronounced boordalos)) a ſort of 
worked linnen manufactured at Caen in lower Normandy. 
To BOU'RGEON, v. 3. (pronounced boorjon from bour- 
geonner, Fr.) to ſprout, to ſhoot into branches; to pro- 
duce buds. 
BO URI, S. (Copt.) in natural hiſtory, the ſea mullet, of 
of which the the botargo is made. See Bor ARO. 


OU RN, S. (from borne, Fr.) the extremities, bounds, or 


limits of a country, or piece of land. 

BOU RN, S. (from Seurn, Sax. borne, Belg.) a brook or tor- 
rent, when added to the name of places it implies, that they 
are ſituated near or upon brooks. 

To BOU'SE, v. =. (buyſſer, Belg. bouza Copt. an intox- 
icating drink) to drink immoderately ; to tope. 

BO USV, adj. (from houſe) intoxicated with drink. 

BOU'T, S. (the e pronounced like the ow in cow. Botta, 
Ital.) a turn; implying as much of an action as is 
performed without intermiſſion ; at once. A part of any 
action which is carried on by ſucceſſive intervals. Once. 
& This Bout. this once. 

BOUTA'NES, S. Cotton clothes manufactured in the iſland 
of Cyprus, called likewiſe dimities 

BOU'TANT, adj. (bouter, Fr. to abut) in architecture, 
when applied to an arch or buttreſs; that which ſuſtains a 
vault; and is ſuſtained by a ſtrong wall or ſome maſly pile. 
A pillar boutant is a large chain or pile of ſtone, made to 

* ſupport a vault, terrace, or wall. TR. 

BOU”TEFEU; S. (Fr.) one who is the authour of quarrels, or 
contentions. . An incendiary. Seldom uſed. 

BOU'TISALE, S. (from booty and _/ale) a ſale wherein thin 
are diſpoſed of for leſs than their value, alluding to the 
ſale of plunder or booty, which ſeldom fetches its due value. 
« 'The great bouti/ale of colleges.” Hayw. Not in uſe. 

BO'UTROU, S. in geography, a Dutch fort on the coaſt of 
Guinea, where their chief factory is for the trade of Ne- 

roes. - | 

B'OUTS RIMES, S. (Fr.) the laſt words or the rhimes of 
verſes given to be filled up. Du Lot, a French poet, was 
the inventor of this exerciſe in the year 1649. 


BO UA, S. e drink of the Egyptians, called 
t 


celia, or cera, made with barley flour ed in wine, 
and mixed with ſome inebriating drug; very much in 
uſe among the common people. 4 

To BOW, v. a. (bugan, Sax. bocken, buckow, Sax.) to bend 
the body in token of reſpet. To liſten to, joined with 
ear and the particle down. ** bow down thine ear to the 
«« poor,” Fccles. iv, 8. To overpower with ſorrow, to 

preſs, or cruſh. Actively, to bend, or be bent. To 
make a bow ; to ſtoop, or incline the body towards the 
earth. bowed down _=_ their knees.” Judg. vii. 6. To 

be overpowered, or to ſtoop under the preſſure of affliction. 
They ſtoop, they bow down together.“ 

BO'W, S. (from the verb, the oy pronounced like that in coav, 
or now) a ſtooping of the head and inclination of the 
body, by way of ceremony or compliment. 

BO'W, S. (pronounced bo, as if the w was dropped. Bwa 

Brit. Sega, Sax. boge, Belg. bogen, Teut. bue Dan.) a 
warlike weapon or inſtrument made of toughwood, the ex- 
tremities of which are tied by a firing, which being drawn 
towards the body of a perſon, bends the wood, and by its 
'xlaſticity, forces an arrow placed on a ſtring, with great 
violence, to a at diſtance. A bending piece of wood 
' furniſhed with hair, and uſed in playing on ſtringed inſtru- 
ments. The loop of a ſtring tied in a knot, a yoke, or 
or bending piece of wood ** the ox hath his bow.” SHARE. 
applied to a ſaddle, two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to 
receive the upper * of a horſe's back, give the ſaddle 
its due form, and keep it tight. Applied to a ſhip, that 
art which begins at the loof and compaſling ends of the 

| {wick and ends at the ſternmoſt parts of the -A If 
a ſhip hath a broad bow, it is called a Bold bor, if a 
thin and narrow one, a lean bow. The piece of ordnance 
lying in this place is called the box piece, and the anchors, 
_ whic hang ere, are called her great and little bowwers. In 
building, J is a beam of wood or braſs with three 7 


- ſcrews which dire& a lath of wood or ſteel to any arch, uſe 
commonly in drawing draughts of ſhips, projections of the 
ſphere, or where it is — 


to draw long arches. 


BOX 
BO/W-BEARER, S. (from bow and bear) one who carrie, 4 
bow. In law, an under officer of a foreſt, 


BO'W-BENT, adj. bent like, or in the form of a bow 
crooked, ſtooping. A ſybil old, boww-bent with crooked 


Ser. my 

To BO'WEL, v. 4. to pierce the bowels; to penetrate 
deep, or to the bottom of a thing. To the bowel ca. 
vern darting deep.” Tromson. | 

BO'WELS, S: (it has no ſingular, from boyaux, Fr.) the 
inteſtines, veſſels, or organs within the body; the guts 
Figuratively the inner part of any thing. The -bowe!, 
8 *. the mountain.” Appis. Tenderneſs, pity, or com- 
paſſion. 4 

BO'WER, S. (from bough, or the verb bow implying to 
bend) an arbour, or place formed of the branches of green 
trees, bent or arched at the top. The anchor of a ſhip, © 
called from its being in the bow of the ſhip. See Bow. 

To BO'WER, v. 4a. to make a bower, to include in + 
bower. Figuratively, to incloſe. Thou didit Zowwer the 
y ſpirit In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh.“ 

Hax. 

153 adj. full of bowers ; ſhady and incloſed like 3 
wer, | | 

To BOW'GE, v. See Bovce. 

BO'WL, S. (pronounced as if writ bole, from Buelin Brit; 
implying any thing made of horn, as drinking cups for- 
merly were, or rather from Sola Sax. a cup or glaſs) a 
may ny Sym rather wide than deep, diſtinguiſhed from a 
tea cup by its greater dimenſions, and from a drinking cup, 
becauſe that is rather deep than wide. 'The hollow, round- 
iſh part of any thing which can hold liquor. the Bow! 
% of a ſpoon.” SwWir r. A baſin, or fountain or ciſtern 
„ So to convey water, that it may never ſtay either in the 
&« owl, or the ciſtern” BAcox. This ſenſe ſeems now 
obſolete. 

BO WL, S. CBel, Belg. Boule, Fr. Belo, Span.) a round or 
4 piece of wood, which may be rolled along che 

round. ; 5 

To BOW'L, v. a. to roll a bowl along the ground; to 
roll a bowl at any mark. In ſkettles, to knock down with 
a bowl. He bowled five” 

BOW'LDER STONES, S. lumps or fragments of ſtone or 
marble, broke from cliffs, and ne by the action of 
water. 

BO'W-LEGGED, adj. having crooked leggs, or ſuch as 
reſemble a bow, when bent. | 
BO'WLER, S. (from bowl and er, implying an agent from 
wer, Sax. a man) He that rolls 42 one that plays 
with, or at, bowls. | 

BO WLINE, or BOWLING, S. a rope faſtened to the leech, 
bolt-rope, or middle part of the outſide of a fail, by two or 
three ropes, like a crow foot, called the bowling bridle, 
uſed to make the fail ſtand ſharper, or cloſer to the wind, 
and fixed to all but the ſprit, or ſprit- top-ſail. Bowling 
knot, is one that will not flip, uſed to faſten the bowling 
to the crengles. To ceaſe, or run up the bowling, is to let it 
more ſlack. 

BO'WLING-GREEN, S. (from bowling and green) a piece 

of ground overgrown with graſs, of a true level or horiz- 

ontal ſurface, kept cloſe cut and frequently rolled, for 
playing at bowls. 

BO'WMAN, S. One who ſhoots with a bow. 

BO'W-SHOT), S. the diftance to which an arrow can fly, 
when ſhot from a bow. 

To BOW'SSEN, v. a. (from Ben, Belg.) to plunge into 
water; to drench, ** bowyened again.” Carew. obſolete. 

BOW'YER, S. one who ſhoots with a bow; an archer. 4 

rſon who makes bows, 

BO'W-STRING, S. the ſtring by which a bow is bent. 

BO'W-SPRIT, or BOLT SPRIT „(from bolt a bar, and pie, 
Belg. a fail, yard or pole, or from boau a part of a ſhip 
and fpriet, Belg. a pole) a kind of maſt at the prow of a velle!, 
reſting ſlopeways on the head of the main ftern, faſtened 

by the foreſtay and to the partners of the foremaſt ; ſerviug 
to carry the ſprit, and ſprit-top-ſail and jackſtaff. It 
length ſhould be two thirds of the mainmaſt, and its thick- 
neſs equal to the mizen. 

B'OX, S. (box, boxtreew, Sax. buchſbaum, Teut. box, Span.) 


male flowers on the ſame plant, the former having a three- 
leaved, and the female a four-leaved, concave empalement- 
The male flowers have two and the female three petals, tne 
former having four upright ſtamina but no ſty le, the female 
a roundiſh germen ſupporting three very ſhort ſtyles. The 
empalement becomes a roundiſh I like an invent 

porridge-pot, divided in three cells, with two oblong 


when 


leeds, which are caſt forth by the elaſticity of the pol 


its leaves are pinnated and ever green, it has male and ſe- 


. 


BRA 


Wat db, fromjts haf ing male and female. fowers on 
the fame plant, and the male flowers havin four ſtamina. 
There are three ſpecies. Its wood is yellowiſh, hard, ſolid, 
eren, very heavy, and takes a good poliſh. The beſt is 
uſed in ſcalpture, wind and firing 1 of muſic, 
ſuch as flutes, Violins, &c., that of an inferiour quality 
ſerves for ſmaller, works, ſuch as balls, tops, handles, 
bs, &c. | 85 a yi | 
30K. 8. (Luchs, Teut. box, Sax.) a caſe made of wood, or 
other ſubſtance, to hold any thing; diſtinguiſhed from a 
cheſt, as the leſs is from the greater. The caſe of a ma- 
riner's or ſea compaſs. The inner caſe of a watch. A cheſt 
in which money is put, hence a Chriſimas-Box, which 5 
nifies both the cheſt into which the money is put, and the 
money then collected. The firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play- 
houſe formed into ſmall ſquare rooms, and built either on 
the ſtage, x ** the of * _ 
X, S. (bock, Brit, a check, pochen, .' Teut:- to ſtrike) a 

3 on — face With the hand. £ os | 

To BOX, v. a. (from the noun) to fight with the fiſts. To 
ſtrike on the head or face with the hand. 

BO'XEN,/ adj. (of hon and en, from the Sax. implying the 
materials out of which any thing is made) made of box. 
Applied to colour, of a box colour. Her cheeks of laren 
« hue.” DryYDpen. _ | | | 

BO'XER, S. (from box and er, of wer, Sax. a man) one 
who is ſkilled in fighting with the fiſt ; one who fights with 
his- fiſt. a 

BOY, S. (the etymology uncertain, Skinner derives it from 
Jule or babe, Teut. and Minſhew from 212 50, Heb.) 
aname applied to perſons of the male ſex till they are fifteen 
years old. Uſed figuratively for a perſon who wants the 
ſedateneſs and diſcretion of manhood, and is a term 
of reproach. 

To BO'Y, v. 3. to mimic, ſo as to render a thing ridicu- 
lous. Some ſqueaking Cleopatra Bey my greatneſs.” 
SNA. 

BOY*AR, or BOIAR, S. (Ruſſ.) a name of dignity applied; 
in Ruſſia, to the lords of the Czars court, who are thirty 
in number, compoſe his council of ſtate, are obliged to 
reſide at Moſcow, or follow the prince when he goes to 
any other place ; they attend his levee every day; n 
their foreheads as a mark of their reſpe& and loyalty ; 
when they ride on horſe- back, they carry a kettle-drum 
before them, on which they ſtrike, with the butt end of 
their whip, to give notice of their approach, that people 
may make way for them; and act both as counſellors of 
ſtate, and judges in private affairs. Likewiſe the title of 
* nobility of Tranſilvania, who are deſcendants of the 

aivods. ; 

BO'YHOOD, S. (from boy and hood, of had, or hade, Sax. 
implying ſtate, condition, or quality) the ſtate wherein a 
perſon is ſtiled a boy, extending from infancy to youth, or 
üll a perſon is fifteen years old. 2 6 

20 WIS. S. (from boy, and %, of i/c, Sax. or %, Goth, 
unplying, when joined to a Subſtantive, /ikene/5 like a bo 
with reſpe& to unexperience, want of ſedateneſs, or Gil. 

cretion. Childiſh,  trifling, puerile. 

BOYISHLY, adv. (from beyi/b and ly, of lice, Sax, im- 
plying manner) in a childiſh, wanton, trifling, manner. 
BU/YISHNESS, S. (from Seb and ne/5, of nee, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) that quality which is predomi- 
nant in boys; want of thought, ſedateneſs, or diſcretion. 
Childiſhneſs, trifling. 
BO'YISM, 8. an action or expreſſion, which becomes a bo 

only; a term of reproach. = 

Mp, an abbreviature for biſhop, Bp. Bull. 

BRA'BBLE, S. (brabbelen, Belg.) a quarrel, a clamorous 
_F conteſt. In private brabble did we apprehend him.” 

HAK, ; 

To BRA'BBLE, v. a. (from the noun) to conteſt à thing 
with 2 clamour. To quarrel, to clamour. 

BRA'BBLER, S. (from brabble and er, of wer, Sax. or 
watr, Goth, a man) a clamorous, quarrelſome, turbulent, 
or noiſy fellow. 

0 BRA “CE, v. a. (embraſſer, Fr.) to tie, or wind ban- 
dages tight round a thing. The women of China, by 
** bracing and binding them cloſe in their infancy, have 
very little feet.” Locks. To ſtrain or ſtretch, 

CE, 8, (from the verb) a bandage ; that which keeps 
the parts of a thing cloſe together, that which is uſed to 
keep a thing ſtretched. In printing a crooked line, de- 
noting that the members of a ſentence ought to be joined 


& together, but not taken ſeparately, marked thus ( and 
. uſed by poetical writers at the end of a triplet or three 


* 


Linnæus ranges it in the the fourth ſection of 


| 


* 


ERA C 


AF I 
| BRA 
lines, whach rhinie to each other. Preparations in wat. 


It ſtands not in ſuch warlike race. Syar. Figura- 


tively, the ſtate of a thing that is ſtretched. When it 
60 has loſt its brace, or tenſion.” HoLper. In architecture, 
a piece of timber formed with bevil joints, and uſed to 


| Keep a building Ready. In ſea affairs, ropes faſtencd to tlie 
yard arms of a ſhip, and uſed to ſquare the yards, and 


ring them to any poſition, Applied to a coach, the thick 
thongs or leather on which the body hangs. _ k 

E, S. (never uſed with an s at the end for the plural 
and is a collective noun, which ſeems to have only the 
ſingular) in hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called 
from their being tied together. 


BRA'CELET, S. (a diminutive of brace, or from bracelet, 


Fr. of bras, Fr. an arm) an ornament worn round the 
wriſt. The African Nations wear them on their legs juſt 
above the ancle, and on the fleſhy part of their arms above 


the elbow, and are ſo paſſionately fond of them that they will 


barter their richeſt merchandize, nay, even their parents, 
wives, and children for them. A piece of defenſive armour 


for the arm. Among gilders a piece of leather filled with 


ſtuff, worn by them on the wriſt of their left arm, that 


they may not hurt themſelves by leaning on the vice, in 
or 


der to poliſh or burniſh their work. 


BRA'CED,. adj. in heraldry, the intermingling chevrons at 
the baſe of an eſcutcheon. 
- BRA'CER, S. (from brace and er, denoting an agent) that 


which braces, or keeps a thing tight. 


In ſurgery, a ban- 
dage, They may 


reſtrained by a racer Wistman. 


BRA'CHIAL, adj. (from brachium, Lat. an arm) that which 


belongs to, or is ſituated in the arm. 


BRA'CHLEUS, S. (from brachium, Lat, an arm) in anatomy, 


the name given to two muſcles of the arm, the one the 
external, and the other intetnal. The external ſeems to be 
the third beginning of the gemellus, joins its fibres with 


the muſculus longus and brevis, covers the elbow, and is 


inſerted in the olcranum. The internal, or brachizus 


internus, lies partly under the biceps, riſes fleſhy from the 
internal part of the of humeri, and —_—_— over the joint 
of the cubit with the arm bone, is inſerted partly fleſhy, 


and partly tendinous ia the ſuperiour and fore part of the 


ulna, and ſerves to bend the arm. | 


RA'/CHMANS, S. (perhaps from 512 berach Heb. to fly 


from their living in deſerts) Indian philoſophers, who lived 
a very good life in woods, ſlept on hides, abſtained from the 
fleſh of animals, holding it an impiety to touch them, and 
believed the doctrine of the tranſmigration of the ſoul. 
They ſpent the greateſt part of the day and night in pray- 
ing and finging anthems: Began their care of their pupils 
ſo early, that they ſent ſome perſons to the mother as ſoon 
as they knew ſhe was with child, who attended her during 
her pregnancy, giving her noble lectures during that dan- 
gerous ſtate, and when ſhe was delivered carried the child 
with them. They conſidered hfe as a ſtate of conception, 
and death as a birth to a happy life, for thoſe who had 
regulated their lives according to the dictates of true phi- 
lolophy. They eſteemed the accidents of human life in- 
different, becauſe one perſon 1s generally pleaſed with what 
another diſlikes, and the fame perſon is of different ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to the ſame — in different periods of 
bis life. In phyſics, they hold that the world had a be- 
inning and would have an end, that it was round, and 
Sas the Deity made and pervades it every where, that it 
was made out of water, and that the ftars and heavens 
were formed out of a quinteſſence, or peculiar element. 


BRA'CHYGRAPHY, 'S. (from Sgaxvs brachus, Gr. ſhort 


and vga pe grapho, Gr. to write) the art of ſhort-hand, 
or writing a thing by characters in a ſhorter time and 
compaſs, than by the letters of the common alphabet. 
Thoſe who are defirous of knowing the hiſtory, various 
improvements, uſes and the beſt Stem of this-art will 
meet with abundant ſatisfaction from AxGeLs. Stenography, 
or Sbort-Hand. 1 
RACK, S. (from break) a breach, a broken, or ruinous 
art. The place was but weak, and the &rachs fair.” 
Ilavwoop. Obſolete. 


BRA'CKET, S. (bracciet, Ital.) pieces of wood either 


carved or plain, fixed againſt a wainſcot or wall, to ſuſtain 
and ſupport ſomething. : : 


BRA'CKISH, adj. (from Brack, Belg.) that which is ſome- 


what ſalt, uſed of the taſte of ſea-water. 


BRA'CKISHNESS,. S. (from brackiſh and neſs, of nefſe, Sax. 


or NS. Goth. implying an abſtract quality) the diſagrec- 
able ſaltneſs, which is found on taſting. tea water. | 


BRAD, (from the brad, Sax. and Sracd, Goth, broad) when 
added to the names of places, ſigniſies their broadneſs; 


thus Bradford, ſigniſies a broad ford. 


BRAD, 


\ 


B R A 
ERA'D, S. a kind of nails uſed in building, without a ſhoul- 


— 


deer over their ſhank, or a ſpreading head like other nails, 


of the ſize of a ten- penny nail, — 2 towards the 
upper end, that the top may be driven into, and buried in 
2 board they faſten. Foiners-Brads, are for hard wain- 
ſcots, batten-brads for ſoft, and billet or quarter-brads, are 


thoſe which are uſed when a floor is laid in haſte; or to | 


ſhallow joiſts inclined to warp. | 
To BRA'G, v. =. (br en, Belg. to. ſtrut, Jrangeren, 
Teut. to be d) to diſplay an advantage with 
mp and vanity; to boaſt. Uſed with / before the ing 
boaſted of. ** Brags of his impudence but ſcorns to mend.” 
Mr. Pepe, uſes it with en but improperly, and perhaps 
merely for the ſake of a double rhime. 
% Yet lo in me, what authors have to brag on, 

« Reduc'd, at laſt, to hiſs in my own on 
| | UNCIAD. 
BRA'G, S. (from the verb) a pompous or proud 12 of 

any advantage a n poſſeſſes. Figuratively, the thing 
itſelf which cauſes pride or boaſting ; glory. Beauty is 
„ nature's brag and muſt be ſhewn ” MiLTon. 5 

BRA GGADO CHIO, S. (pronounced braggadofiho) a per- 
ſon who vainly ſets forth his own good qualities, or diſ- 
plays them more than deſerve. 

BRA'GGART, 8. (from braggaert, Teut.) a perſon who 
boaſts of his own abilities too much. Every braggart 

„ ſhall be found an aſs.“ Suk. : 

BRA'GGART, adj. {ſee the noun) proud, conceited, vain, 
« Huffing, Braggart, pufft nobility.” Doxxe. 

BRA'GGER, S. (trom Le and er, of wer, Sax. or wwair, 
Goth. a man) one who diſplays his — 2 4 abilities in 
all the pomp of vain and oſtentatious age. 

BRA'GLESS, adj. (from brag, and %%, of leaſe, Sax. or 
laws, Goth. implying want, abſence or negation) without 
a boaſt; without being boaſted of. bragle/5, let it be.“ 
SHAK. 

BRA'GLY, adv. (from brag, and /y, of lice, Sax. implying 
manner) in ſuch a manner as to occaſion g; in a 
glorious, perfect, or flouriſhing manner. How bragly 
7e it begins to bud.” Syzxctr. Seldom uſed. 3 

To BRA'ID, v. a. (breyden, Belg. brader, Dan. bredan, 


Sax.) to weave together: to plait. A ribband did the | 


% braided treſſes bind.” Dxrv. | 

BRAID, S. (from the verb.) a lock of hair, or — 
collected by weaving or plaiting. A fmall narrow kind of 

lace uſed for ornamenting womans ſhoes, bed-curtains, &c. 

BRA'ILS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in furling the fails acroſs. 
They are reeved through blocks, which are ſeized on either 
fide the ties, come down before the ſails of the ſhip, are 
faſtened at the ſkirts of the fail to the crengles, and ſerve, 
when the fail is furled acroſs, to haul up its bunt, that it 
may more — þ be taken up or let fall. To Hale up the 


brails, or brai um fail, implies that the fail is to be 
haled up, in © to be furled, or bound cloſe to the 
BAIN, S. (bregen, Sax. breyne, Belg.) in anatomy the 
large ſoft whitiſh ſubſtance, filling the inſide of the cra- 


nium or ſkull; wherein all the organs of ſenſe terminate, 
and wherein the ſoul is faid to reſide. It is divided into 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, or medulla 
ſpinalis. The cerebrum or brain properly ſo called, is a 
kind of medullary maſs of a moderate confiſtence, and of 
a greyiſh colour on the outward ſurface, filling all the ſupe- 
riour portions of the cranium. Its ſubſtance is of two 
kinds, diſtinguiſhed by two different colours; the ſofteſt 
being of a grey, or aſh colour, and lying principally on 
the outer part of the cerebrum like a cortex, or bark, has 
been named the cortical ſubſtance. The other which is more 
 folid and white, occupies the inner 
ſtantia medullaris, or ſubſtantia alba. The brain being 
ſuppoſed to ſecrete the ſubtile fluid which ſupplies the 


. nerves, and —_ the elaboratory where the animal ſpirits 


are formed, its bulk ſeems to be neceſſarily large, as theſe 
proceſſes require a great number of glands to carry them 
on. Hence we may be able to aſſign a reaſon why the 
brain is much — in men than in any other animals, and 
why it is generally biggeſt in ſuch other animals as ſhew 
the degree of ſagacity, ſuch as monkies, c. For a 
confiderabe ſtock of animal ſpirits being required in copi- 
tation, memory, &c, where they fail theſe powers muſt fail 
likewiſe, and they muſt fail, it there be not a quantity of 
brain fufficient to ſupply them. Accordingly anatomiſts 
have obſerved that in fools the brain is ſmaller than in men 
of ſenſe, and account for it, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of 
folly, a ſufficient ſtock of ſpirits being wanted to reaſon 
firongly ; or from the œconomy of nature, which propor- 
tions the ſtock of ſpirits according to the expence required. 
Dr. Brown, having doubted of this truth, and imagined 


part, and is called ſab- 


] 


BRA'INSICELY, adv. (from brainfic and by, of lic, Sax. 


BRA 


that ſuch creatures as have large ſkulls and ſmall bodie, 
might overthrow the common opinion, ingenuouſly Owns 
| that, on making the experiment, he was undeceiyeq 200 
- obliged to ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe who hold th 
men have a larger or bigger brain than any other creatures 
Thoſe who chooſe to 2 this point treated more at lars, 
will not — * their pains in r 'S what Mr. Derham, |. 
offered in his Phyſico Theblogy. Brain, is uſed figurative 
for the underſtanding. | 1 3 | ! 
To BRAIN, v. a. (from the nouh) to daſh the brains ont: 
to kill by daſhing the brains out. | : 
BRA'INISH, adj. (from braiu and 4%, of i/e, Sax. or 30 
Goth. which imply likenefs, or much when joined to , 
Subſtantive.) Figuratively,  hot-headed, furious, mad. 
It is his brainiſs apprehenfion.” SHax. Seldom uſed. 
BRATNLESS, adj. (from Brain and 14/5, of leaſe, Sax. lan, 
Goth. or lee, Cimb. implying negation, or want) wit. 
out brains. Figuratively, filly, fooliſh, thoughtleſs. 
BRAIN-PAN, S. (from brain and pan, of pabne, Sax. a dig, 
| 8 the ſkull) the ſcull, fo called from its containing yy 
d er | 
BRA'INSICK, adj. (from Brain and fickh, of ſcoc, Sax. or 
fecit, Belg. NN e difordered in the brain. Figu- 
- - ratively, giddy, thoughtlefs, fooliſh, mad. 


implying manner) after the manner of a perſon whoſe brain 
is difordered. Figuratively inconſiſtently, weakly, focl. 
iſhly. 88 | 

BRAIN SICKNESS, adv. (from brainfick and ne, of nat, 

Sax. implying an abſtract quality) Figuratively, obſtinacy, 
folly, giddineſs. 

BRAT, S. among jewellers, a rough diamond. 

BRA'EE, S. (of uncertain etymology) a thicket of bram. 
bles or thorns. 

BRA'KE, S. (braecke, Belg. a mallet, or of brecen, — 
to break) a wooden mallet, uſed in beating or drefing 
hemp. The handle of a ſhip's pump. A baker's knead. 
ing trough. A ſharp bit, or ſnaffel tor horſes. 

BRA'KY, ad. 4 in brakes; or thickets of thorns, 

BRA'MBLE, S. (brembl, brembel, bremble, Sax. bromber, 

Teut. bramber, or bramberbuſt, Dan.) in botany, the rubu, 
Lat. or ronce, Fr. its flower has a permanent empalement 
of one leaf, cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, a great 
number of ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, and many 
germens with ſmall hair like ſtyles; which afterwards be- 
come a berry, compoſed of as many acini collected into a 
head, having each one bell, containing an oblong ſeed, 
Tournefort ranges this genus in the ſecond ſection of his 
twenty firſt claſs, and Linnzus in the fifth ſection of his 
twelfth. There are ten ſpecies. In a popular ſenſe, the word 
is applied to any rough prickly ſhrub. 

BRA'MBLING, S. in natural hiſtory, a bird fo called from 
its building in brambles, named likewiſe the - mountain 
chaffinch. 

BRA! MINS, S. (from Brahma, the name of the prophet 
whom they acknowledge) the third ſect among the 
Chineſe. Thoſe of Bengal live a very auſtere life, go bare 

headed and bare footed in burning fand, and live only 
upon herbs. Thoſe of Indoſtan, pretend that their ſacred 
books were given by God, to their prophet Brahma. 
They believe the tranſmigration of ſouls ; and fay that, at 
the production of the world, all things came out of 
the boſom of God, and that the world will periſh by all 
things returning to their firſt original. This opinion they 
explain in the following manner; a very large ſpider, was 

. the firſt cauſe of all things, which ſpun this wonderful 
web of creation out of his own bowels, and fitting at the 
head of it, feels, perceives, and regulates the motion of 
every part. But when he has ſufficiently diverted hi-aſe!f 

in adorning and contemplating his work, he contracts the 

threads, he had ſpun, again in his own entrails, and thus 
reſorbs may thing into himſelf, and annihilates the whole 
creation. 'Thoſe of Siam, believe that the firſt men were 
larger then the preſent, living many ages without 
ſickneſs ; that our earth ſhall be deftroyed by fire, and 
that another ſhall proceed from its aſhes, which fhall 
have no ſea, and be bleſſed with an eternal ſpring. The 
Brachmans of Coromandel, believe a purality o world:, 
and that they are ſucceſſively deſtroyed and renewed at 
certain periods. They have all ſach a veneration for cos, 
that they think themſelyes extreamly happy if they can 
die with the tail of one in their hands. Newer they 
write they = a figure of one in the firſt place to ſev 
their belief in the unity of the deity; they compute the 
world to be about 3,892,850 years old, have ſome obicure 
tradition of the Moſaic paradiſe, and likewiſe ſome notion 
that God has been incarnate, and lived fometime among 


men. 
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BR AN. 8. (from brann, Brit. bran, Fr. brenna, Ital.) the 


Kin or huſk of corn, ſeparated after grinding, from the 
font, by means of a ſieve, or bolting mill. The ſtarch- 


g makers make uſe of wheat bran to make ſtarch, which is 


nothing but the REMg of the bottom of the barrels in 

" which they ſoak bran, The dyers ſtile it one of their not- 
colouring drugs, and make their ſour waters of it, which 
they uſe in the preparation of their ſeveral dyes. 


BRAN, S. (runa, Goth.) a fountain or river, is joined to 


towns ſo ſituated; as Branſton. 
RA'NCH,. S. —_— Fr.) in botany, the arm, or part of 
a tree which ſprouts from the trunk and ſerves to form 
the head thereof. The branches of trees almoſt always 
ſhoot from the trunk in an angle of 45 degrees; and 
as the whole ſpreading is confined within an*angle of go 
degrees, that ſpace could not be filled up any other way, 
than by forming all the interſections, which the ſhoots and 
branches make, in an angle of 45 degrees only. A 
_ manifeſt proof this, of a — wiſdom in the 
creation, and a demonſtration of an intelligent being the 
creator of all things ! Figuratively, any detached part 
from a whole, a ſection or ſubdiviſion applied to writings. 
Any part which is joined to another, like a branch to a tree, 
« the branches of the veins :” „ The branches of a can- 
« dleftick;” ſometimes the collection of branches, applied 
to the chandeliers of churches, or public places. A ſmall 
ſtream running into, or proceeding from a river. A part 
of a pedigree or family. In hunting, the antlers or ſhoots 
of a ſtag's horns. In. horſemanſhip, two crooked pieces 
of iron, belonging to a bridle, ſupporting the mouth-bit, 
the chain and the curb, and faſtened to the head-ſtall at 
one end, and to the rains at the other. In architecture, 


the reins or arches of gothic vaults traverſing from one 


angle to another, diagonat-wiſe, and forming a croſs be- 
tween the other arches which make the fides of the 
ſquare, of which they are diagonals. 


To BRA'NCH, v. à. to divide into ſeparate diviſions, like 


branches. Figuratively, to adorn with needlework, repre- 
ſenting branches branch'd with gold” Fairy 2. ufed 
neuterly; to ſhoot into branches, To ſeparate, or divide 
a ſubject into ſeveral parts, uſed with the particle out. 
branch out into farther diſtinctions, Locks. To ſpeak 
largely; to expatiate. I have known a woman branch 
: © out into a long diſſertation upon the edging of a petti- 
coat.“ Speck. No. 247. To have horns ſhooting out 
into antlers. The ſwift ſtag — bore up his branching 
head.“ Par. Loft. | 
BRA'NCHER, S. (from branch, and er, implying an agent) 
that which ſpreads itſelf into branches. Figuratively, fer- 
tile, or prolific. In falconry, a young hawk, derived from 
branchier, Fr. | 
BRA'NCHINESS, S. (from branchy, and neſs, of nass, 
Sax. implying an abſtra& idea) fulneſs, or abundance of 
- branches. | 
FRA'NCHLESS, - adj. (from 4ranch, and 5, of leaſe, Sax. 
ki, Cimb. or laut, Goth. implying, loſs, negation, or 
want) without ſhoots or boughs, unfruitful or barren. 
Without honour, alluding to the branches of a pedigree. 
. Better I were not yours — than yours ſo . 7 
HAK. 

IRA'NCHY, adj. (from branch) full of branches, ſpreading. 
The unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree.” Warrs. 
BRAND, S. (brand, Sax. and Belg. of brander, Big. or 
brindan, Goth. to burn, Srandt, Teut. Brandur, Til. of eg. 
Lian, 11... I burn) a ſtick lighted, or fit to be ſet on fire at one 
end. Figuratively, a thunderbolt. The Sire Omnipo- 
tent prepares the brand.” Granv. A mark made on 
the fleſü of a criminal by a burning iron. Antiently a 
| ſword, from brandur, Run. a ſharp rr Wav'd by 

that flaming brand.” Par. Loft. 
0 BRAND, v. @. (branden, Belg.) to mark with a brand, 
or burning iron. Figuratively, to reproach as infamous; to 
ſtigmatizae. | 
BRA'NDENBURGH, S. (from brandon, and burig, a City, 
or ſtate) a marquiſate, or electorate belonging to the 
- king of Pruſſia, bounded by Pomerania and Mecklenburgh 
on the N. part of Lunenburgh on the W. part of Mag- 
1 the dutchy of Saxony, Luſatia and Sileſia on the 
8. by Poland on) the E. In the New Mark they feed 
at quantities of ſheep. The emperour Frederick Wil- 
having entertained no leſs than 180, ooo French proteſ- 
_Unts, who fled from the perſecution in 1685, enriched this 
country with-- ſeveral very valuable manufaQtures. The 
revenues of the elector were in 1680 computed at 6 or 
70,0001; a year; in 1609 ſuppoſed to exceed a million, 
and thoſe of the late elector to amount to a million and a 

alf, if not two millions ſterling. 


| 


BRA 

BRA'NDGOOSEF, S. (brantigans, Belg. of Brindan, Goth. to 
burn, ſo named on account of its colour, which reſembles 
ſomething burnt to a_ coal) in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
wild fowl, ſomewhat leſs than a common gooſe, having its 
breaſt and wings of a dark colour. 

To BRA'NDISH, v. a. (brandir, Fr. brandire Ital.) to wave, 
ſhake or flouriſh a weapon. Figuratively, to make a pa- 
rade, or flouriſh with; alluding to fencers flouriſhing their 


m— as a prelude to an engagement. brandifhing ſyl- 
** logiſms,” 


BRA'NDLING, S. (from brandiller, Fr. and ling a diminutive 
ſyllable uſed by the Saxons) in angling, the dew worm; 
called likewiſe the lob worm, 

BRANDY, S. (brandevin, Fr. brandenwyn, Belg. of bran- 
den to burn and ayyn wine) in diſtillation, a proof 
ſpirit, obtained from real wines, or fermented juices of 
grapes. When rectified to ſpirits of wine, they are 
uſed: by dyers, and eſteemed one of their not-colourin 
drugs. 'The Nants brandy is the moſt eſteemed, — 
it has a better taſte, is finer and ſtronger, and will 
bear proof the longeſt. It ſhould be drank very mode- 

rately, and rather as a medicine than a drink. When the 
ſtomach is raw, weak and lax, a moderate dram, may 
raiſe a gentle tenſion, and by rarifying the viſeid phlegm 

make its coats play with new vigour. In flatulencies, a 
faintneſs or langour from a waſte or diſſipation of the ani- 
mal ſpirits; in dropſies; and when the ſtomach is weaken- 
ed by too large a meal of tenacious food, it is of very 
great ſervice ; but all theſe good effects will not counter- 
ballance the miſchiefs done by the indiſcreet, or immode- 
rate uſe of this ſpirit. For as it rarifies the blood at firſt, 
the more thin and ſpirituous parts exhale the ſooner, and 
carry off with them tome of the fineſt ſerum, on which the 
blood becomes, afterwards, thicker, and the ſolids more 
dry and ſtiff. From hence we might be excuſed, for ſup- 
— that the world had been happier, if men had never 

nown the taſte of brandy, or had contented themſelves 
with water, or good table-beer. 

BRA'NGLE, S. (brangen, Teut.) wrangle, ſquabble ; or 
mean contention about trifles, 

To BRA'NGLE, v. . (from the noun) to wrangle ; ſquabble 
or quarrel about trifles. 

BRA'NGLEMENT, S. See BRANGLE. 

BRA'NK, S. in huſbandry, Suche at. | 

BR'ANNY, adj. (from bran) like bran ; having the ap- 
2 of bran. covered with white Sanny ſcales.” 

18EM. Seldom uſed. 

BRASIL, or BRAZIL, S. (pronounced Brazzel) a heavy, 

dry, and very hard wood, ſo called becauſe it is ſuppoſed to 
have come originally from Brazil in S. America. That of 
Fernambuca is the beſt. The tree grows commonly in dry 
and barren places, among rocks; becomes very thick and 
tall, the branches are long and large, the leaves ſmall, of 
a fine bright green, reſembling thoſe of box, but ſome- 
what longer. Its trunk is generally crooked like that of 
the hawthorn. It produces bloſſoms, or branches of flowers 
twice a year, which grow at the extremity of the branches, 
and between the leaves, and reſemble the lilly of the valley, 
are of a bright red and an agreeable ſcent, being ſucceeded 
by a flat red fruit, containing two ſmall ſeeds of a lively 
red, and formed like thoſe of a pumpkin. The bark is 
ſo prodigiouſly thick, that the tree which 15 as big round as 


a man's body, when it is on, will ſcarce exceed the dimen- 


ſions of his leg, when it is taken off. The wood is uſed 
by turners and takes a good poliſh : Its chief uſe is in 
dying, where it ſerves for a red; but as the colour it yields is 
ſpurious, the French dyers are prohibited making uſe of it 
in dying commodities of any value. So indefatigable are 
they in extending and ſupporting the credit of their trade ! 
BR'ASS, S. (bres, Sax. pres, Brit,) a fictitious yellow metal 
made of copper melted with lapis calaminaris. The cala- 
mine is firſt calcined and ground to powder, then mixed 
with charcoal duſt, and to 7lb. of this mixture is added 
five of copper, which being placed in a wind furnace 11 
or 12 hours, the copper imbibes about one third of its 
weight of the-calamine, and 1s converted into braſs. It 1s 
ſomewhat ſtrange that the calamine though no metalic body, 
ſhould mix fo with the copper as not only to increaſe its 
weight, but likewiſe to follow it under the hammer. But 
it ſhould be known, that the change made in copper by 
the calamine is owing to the zink it contains, of which 
it is only an ore; Br zink, when ſeparated from the 
calamine, will have the ſame effect. Braſs. muſt be ham- 
mered or forged rather hot, becauſe it breaks when ham- 
mered cold, after a ſecond melting it looſes its malleàbility 
entirely, but this is recovered by adding eight or ten pound 
of old copper to a cwt. ſome indeed put lead, but this is 
rather from a principle of ſaving, than a regard to ſervice, 
3 A The 
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The braſs uſed for great guns, as Mr. Chandler obſerves, 
ſhould not be made of pure copper and calaminaris only, 
but ſhould be mixed with coarſer metals, ſuch as lead, and 

pot metal, to make it run cloſer. For the fineſt ſtatues of 
raſs the proportion is one half copper and one half braſs. 

For bells they put 20-or 241b. of tin to the ſame weight of 

copper, to which they add two pounds of antimony to ren- 

der the ſound more ſoft, and 3 or Alb. for kitchen furni- 
ture. Corinthian braſs, ſo famous in antiquity, was form- 
ed from the melting of filver, copper and gold into one 

maſs in the conflagration of the city of Corinth by L. 

Memmius, about 146 before Chriſt. A curious 
watch of this —— which formerly belon to king 
Charles the Firſt, is now in the archives of Jeſus“ college 
library at Oxford. Braſs is uſed figuratively for impudence. 

BR'AT, S. {bratt, Sax.) a child, uſed to expreſs contempt. 
Figuratively, products, or effects. The two late con- 
« ſpiracies were the brats and offsprings of the contrary 
faction.“ SouTH. | 

BRAVA'DO, S. (from bravada, Span.) a proud boaſt, 
haughty defiance, or — 

BRAVE, adj. (the e at the end not pronounced, but ſerves 

only to lengthen the ſound of the a, from brave) not 

daunted or terrified with dangers or difficulties. Ready to 
attempt any dangerous enterprize. Grand, or noble : 

« Firſt a brave place, and then as brave a mind.” DENN. 

Sometimes applied in an antes gn 7 = — 
good or great in the poſitive degree, and the higheſt de- 

- gree of — — 1 Pre wes. Fey «© Old wood in- 

% flamed doth yield the bravef? fire.” Sipney. © Iron 
eis a brave commodity, where wood aboundeth.” BAcox. 

BRA'VE, S. brave, Fr. bravo, Ital.) a perſon who is dar- 
ing beyond the rules of diſcretion; or bold to exceſs. 
« Hot braves, like thee, may fight.” Da YTD. A bold de- 
fiance, or challenge. EY 

To BRAVE, v. a. to undertake a thing notwithſtanding the 

dangers wherewith it is attended. To defy ; contemptu- 
ouſly to provoke a perſon to reſentment : To bid defiance 
to; applied in this laſt ſenſe to inanimate things, with great 
beauty. © Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that brave 
« the raging tempeſt.” Drxyp. To ſeem unaffefted 
with, or inſenfible of. At leaſt to brave that which 
„they believe not.” Bacox. 

BRA'VELY, agj. (from brave and ly, of lice, Sax. implying 
manner) in ach a manner as not to be terrified by difficul- 
ties, or daunted by dangers. Intrepidly ; courageouſly. 
© Who bravely twice renewed the 3 

BRA VER. S. (from brave) the performance of any great 


and noble actions, notwithſtanding the dangers which attend 


them. A diſpoſition of mind, which enables a perſon to 

accompliſh his deſigns, notwithſtanding any obſtacles or 

difficulties which oppoſe it. Applied to the appearance of 
things, finery, ſplendour. ** All the bravery that eye may 

« ſee.” Syzxnser. Falſe courage; boaſting ; or bold- 

neſs. * There are thoſe that make it a point of bravery, 
„ to bid defiance to the oracles of divine revelation.” 
L*EsSTRANGE. 

BRAVO, S. (Ital.) a man who murders or aſſaſſinates ano- 
ther for hire. No bravees here profeſs the bloody 
« trade.” Gay. 

To BR'AWL, v. x. (brullen, Belg. to bellow, or roar, 
braaler, Dan. brouiller, or brauler, Fr.) to quarrel about 
trifles in a noiſy manner. To report in a loud manner. To 
make a noiſe, beautifully applied to inanimate things. 
„Upon the brook that brawis along this wood.” Srax. 

BR'AWL, S. (from the verb) a noify quarrel, ſcurrility. 

BRA'WLER, S. (from brawl and er, of wer, Sax. or wair, 
Goth. a man) one who is quarrelſome and noiſy at the 
ſame time; a word of reproach. 

BRA'WN, S. (from bar, a boar, and run from runnen, hard, 
becauſe it is the hardeſt part of a boar's fleſh, according to 
Skinner) the fleſhy, or muſcular parts of the body. The 

% brawn of the arm muſt appear full.” Pzacyuum. The 
arm to hew thy target from thy bJrawn.” SHARK. Fi- 
guratively, vigour, or ſtrength. ** Brawn without brain 

e is thine.” DzxyYp. The fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pick- 
led. A boar. 

BRA'WNER, S. (from brawn) a boar defigned, or killed 
for brawn. Send up the brawner head.” KING. 

BRA'WNINESS, S. (from brawny and neſs, of noſe, Sax. 

implying an abſtract quality) ſtrength or ineſs ariſing 
from the muſcles. &-., þ 

BRA'WNY, S. (from brawn) ſtrong, robuſt, finewy, fleſhy ; 
of great muſcles and ſtrength. 

To BR AV, v. a. (from bracan, Sax. broyer, or brayer, Fr.) 
nes into pieces, or powder in a mortar by means of a 
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To BR'/AY, v. u. (braire, or broire, Fr. feraiare, Ital.) 4, 
make a noiſe like an aſs. Figuratively, to make 4 q;c 
agreeable noiſe like that of braſs. © Arms on armour 
« claſhing, 5ray'4—horrible diſcord.” Par. Lo. 


BR/AY, S. (from the verb) the noiſe of braſs. A terrible 
or diſagreeable ſound. ** The harſh reſounding trumpey, 
« dreadful bray.” SHAk. 


BR'AYER, S. (from bray and er, implying an agent from 
wer, Sax. a man) one who mimics the noiſe of an af, In 
printing an inſtrument made uſe of to temper the ink. 

To BR'/AZE, v. a. rus braſs) the ſoldering or joining 
two pieces of metal together, by melting thin pieces cr 
braſs, braſs and tin, braſs and ſilver, or borax and roſin 
between them. Figuratively, to be enured or hardened in 
impudence. I have fo often bluſhed to acknowledge 
„ him, that now I am braxzed to it.” Snax. \ 

BR'AZEN, adj. (from braſs and en, implying the matter out 
of which any thing is made, 5r-/en, Sax.) made of braf;. 
Figuratively, cauſed by brazen inſtruments ; „with &-az, 
din blaſt you the city's ears.” SnAK. Impudent, 

To BR'AZEN, v. u. to van Gor wr great impudence, To 
behave without concern. To _w— Uſed with the word 
out, ** He would brazen it out as if he had done nothing,” 
ARBUTH. | 

BR'AZEN-FACE, S. a perſon who has no ſenſe of ſhame, 
One who never bluſhes, or changes countenance at the 
charge or undertaking of any crime. An impudent felloy, 

„Well ſaid brazen-faced.” SHAKESP. 

BR'AZEN-FACED, aj. (fee brazen-face) void of ſhame, 
impudent. 

BR'AZENNESS, (from brazen and neſs, of nefſe, Sax. imply. 
ing an abſtract quality) appearing like braſs. Figuratively, 
undaunted impudence. 

BR'AZIER, S. (from braze, or braſs, and er, of awer, Sax, 
>. _ a who makes, or ſells braſs ware. | 
BRA'*ZIL, S. (pronounced Braze#l) in hy, a ter- 

| rityin South-America belonging to the — bound- 
ed on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the W. by the 
land of Amazons, on the N. by the Terra Firma, and on 
the S. by Paraguay and part of the ſame ocean. If we 
take its breadth from E. to N. from St. Auguſtin under the 
35th deg. of W. longitude to the 51ſt, where its bounda- 
nies are commonly fixed, it may be computed at ſomewhat 
more than 3oo leagues, or goo miles; its length from Cape 
Aquara to that of St. Vincent is 1410 miles, and if allow- 
ance be made for the windings of the coaſt, upwards of 
2000. Its riches conſiſt chiefly in diamonds, which are ſo 
large and beautiful, that the king of Portugal has prohibited 
the digging for them, to prevent the fall of the price of ſo 
vita a commodity. Since the Portugueze have carried 
on their own trade to theſe parts, the Ling's revenue has 
been fo advanced, that it does not amount to leſs than two 
millions ſterling annually in gold; but if the return of 
gold is ſo enlarged, that of exports to theſe parts have in- 
creaſed in proportion ;. and the number of ſhipping which 
formerly was no more than 12, is now enlarged to three 
fleets, which ſet out at three different times of the year. 
Among their imports, one article, conſiſts of the woollen 
cloths of Great-Britain, and it were to be wiſhed that the 
manufacturers of that commodity would both from the 

oodneſs of its fabrick, and the beauty of its colour, en- 

eavour to render it impoſſible for any nation to deprive 
them of this branch of trade. The advantage of the Por- 
tugal trade, by means of their Brazil colonies, has im- 
proved their ſhipping, increaſed the number of their ſea- 
men, and added, not a little, to the credit of their whole 
country. May our mother-country from this hint learn the 
utility of her colonies, cheriſh and protect them, as eſſen- 
tial to her own ſubſiſtence, and repel every danger which 
ſhall threaten them with ruin, or every miſconduct, which 
ſhall tend to ſtagnate their trade, or ſubje& them to the 
leaſt encroachment from neighbouring rivals ! , 

BR'AZING, S. (from bra/5, or braze) the act of ſoldering 

or joining two pieces of iron together, by means of thin 
lates of braſs melted between them. When two pieces of 
roken ſaw are to be joined, they are covered with powd 
borax wetted with water and mixed with braſs powder. The 
neateſt brazing is performed by a ſolder made either of 
braſs and a tenth part of fine tin, or of one third braſs and 
two thirds filver mixed with borax and roſin. Sometimes 
the word is applied to the joining pieces of iron together 
by beating them red-hot upon one another, but this is more 
roperly called WeLvinG. 

BRE/ACH, S. (breche Fr. from break of brecan, Sax.) the 
e he deſtroying the union between the parts of * 
thing, before joined together. In fortification, a hole, * 


gap, or aperture made in any part of the works of a — 
N ei 


| 


B R E. B R E 
- either by cannon, or mines. A praRticable breach, is that { is to break the bones of a criminal, faſtened on a Wheel, 
whereon the men may mount and make a lodgement, It with an iron crow, Cc. 


ſhould be 15 or 20 fathoms wide, and is approached by the | To BRE'AK, v. . (pronounced as if written brake) to 
aſſailants, by covering themſelves with gabions, ſand-bags, burſt, «© Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it 


&c. To batter in breach, is to play furiouſly on a work in b. cat.“ Saak. To open ſo as to diſcharge matter, applied 
order to demoliſh ſome part of it. Figuratively, a defect. to a tumour. To diſpel darkneſs, to dawn, applied to the 
The acting contrary to any law; the violating any obli- firſt appearance of light in the morning. As ſoon as the 


tion. Quarrel, diſcord, want of unity. day breaks.” Spe. No. 465. To become unable to 
BR EAD, S. (pronounced bred, breod, Sax. Brod, Dan. bradt, | yo one's debts, to become a bankrupt. He that puts 
Teut.) a baked maſs of dough formed from the flour of * upon adventures doth oftentimes great.“ Bacon. 


ſome grain, and a conſtant = of food. The many a- To decay in health and ſtrength. See how the dean 

buſes which have crept into the compoſition of ſo neceſſary begins to break.” SwirT. To burſt, to prononuce, or 

an article of our ſubſiſtence, lately made ſo great a noiſe, utter, uſed with from, and the words lips, mouth, or breaſt. 
that it ſeemed not unworthy the cognizance of a Britiſh „ Whilſt from his breaſt, the dreadful accents Broke.” | 
liament ; who not only decreed penalties againſt ſuch Dzxypten. To force a paſſage, uſed with the particles | 
as ſhould, for the future, mix it with any of the ingredients through, into, and forth, * To break through with his | 
hibited ; but likewiſe ſettled its affize, that the poor ** -whole body of horſe.” CLAREN DU. © They came into Ju- | 
Frould not be deprived by extortion of a ſufficient quantity, * dah and brake into it.” Chron. xxi. 17. To quarrel, to 1 
for their hard- earned money: and the company of bakers diſſolve a friendſhip, joined to the particle auf, © Be not 4 
ſeconding ſo laudable a decree, have brought ſeveral delin- afraid to break with murderers.” Jounson. When fol- | 
quents to juſtice, and at the ſame time ſhewed that huma- lowed with the particles of and about, to explain, diſcover, | 
- nity was their motive, by applying the fines, as benefactions or to talk with a perſon. © 1 am to break 2vith thee of ſome q 
to ſome charitable or 1 ſociety. Figuratively every affairs.“ SHAK. To fly, or ſeparate from with violence, 
kind of food neceſſary for the ſupport of life, Give us uſed with the particle from. To enter abruptly, and without 
« this day our daily bread? . . . . To eat a perſon's bread, any previous notice, with the particle ix. To intervene, 


is ſometimes uſed as a phraſe to imply, that he has been without notice, or regard to the ceremonies of polite 
admitted to the moſt intimate civilities of. friendſhip, and behaviour. With a magiſterial air, breaks in n con- 
has been ſupported by his bounty. who, having eaten * verſation.” Apps. Diſcarded, or deprived of an em- 
« of our bread, have lift up themſelves againſt us.” King | ploy. © When I ſee a great officer breke.” Swirr. Joined 
Charles. | with Joſe, to diſengage from any obſtacle, tye, or other 
BRE/AD-CHIPPER, one who chips off the outer part of the confinement, or reſtraint. ©* Bread looe from all our en- 
cruſt of bread. . « gagements.” 'TiLLoTs. To deſiſt from an undertak- 
BRE'AD-CORN, S. corn or grain of which bread is made. ing; to quit a habit; to deſiſt ſuddenly, with the particle 
BREAD-ROOM, S. a fea term; a place contrived in a ſhip's off. . Do not peremptorily break of in any buſineſs.“ 
hold towards the ſtern, boarded — and plaiſtered over Bacox. When uſed with F and from, to ſeparate from 


to keep bread, or biſcuit. with ſome effort, or violence. 1 muſt ram this enchant- 
BREA'DTH, S. (from brad, Sax. broad) the meaſures of ing queen break of.” Sunak. To. burſt through, and 
a plain ſuperficies from ſide to fide. In commerce, the diſcover itſelf, notwithſtanding any impediment. * There 
meaſure or extent, of linnen or woolen cloth, or any o- being ſo many ways by which a ſmothered truth is apt 
ther manufacture, between the two ſelvedges, or liſts. Vith- eto blaze and break out.“ Sour. To rage, or appear, 
in an hair's breadth, a phraſe denoting extreme nearneſs applied to a diſtemper. A violent fever broke out in the 


applied to ſituation, and a very narrow eſcape, applied to „place.“ Spe. No. 164, To have pimples or other 


danger. cutaneous eruption in the body. To ſeperate, or ceaſe 
To BRE/AK, v. a. (pronounced brake, preter, I broke or from buſineſs, uſed with the particle 27. What we 


brake, participle paſſive, broke or broken, from brecan, Sax. obtain by converſation is oftentimes loſt, as ſoon as the 
which makes 5rocan in the preter, and 6rocen part. paſſive, company oreaks up. WaTTs. To quit a friend, to re- 
briken, Goth. brocken, Teut. brecker, Dan.) to ſeparate frain from the company, or ceaſe having any intercourſe 
the parts of a thing by force. To burſt by violence. with a perſon who has been a friend. Whoſoever breaks 
Uſed with the word down, to deſtroy, or demolith. * wvith his friend upon ſuch terms.” SouTa. In all the 
„When God breaketh down, none can build up.” Burn. various meanings of this verb, the idea of ſeparation or the 


Theor. To pierce or pepetrate, applied to light. A effect of ſudden force is always included. 

„dim winking lamp which feebly Brote — the gloomy | BRE'AK, S. applied to the firſt appearance of light in the 
« yapours.” To diminiſh or weaken. © Have not ſome morning when the rays of light 6rea4 the gloom of dark- 
Hof his vices weakened his body, and 6reke his health.” neſs, it implies the dawn. From Great of 2 until 


TiLLoTs. Uſed with brains, to confound, to overpower, „ noon.” KnoLLitis. A pauſe or interruption, applied to 
or injure the faculties of the mind he will only break a diſcourſe. In printing, or writing, a line drawn between 
his brains.” DvD. In horſemanſtup to tame, or ren- words, to denote that the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and that the 
der manageable; applied figuratively to the human ſpecies. reader is to make a pauſe at that place. 

* To break the ſtubborn colt.“ DRY D. To break our | BRE'AKER, S. (pronounced braker, from break, and er, of 
«* fierce barbarians into men.” Appis. To render a per- aber, Sax. a man) he who forces a thing aſunder ; he who 
ſon unable to on trade; to make a bankrupft. Im- divides a thing by force. A wave broken by rocks, or ſand 


« poveriſhes the rich, breaks the merchant.” Sourn. To anks. 
wound ſo as to make the blood appear. She'll ſooner | To BREAK FAST, v. ». to eat meat after having abſtained 
« break your head.“ DRY D. Applied to promiſe, oaths, from it ſome time, applied to the firſt meal a perſon makes 


or duty, to act counter to, to violate, to diſregard. I in the day. 

* never more will &reat an oath.”. SHA. To break BREAK FAST, S. (pronounced breci/aft) that meal which a 

the pious laws of nature.” Da D. To intercept; pre- perſon eats firſt after abſtaining from food, generally the 

vent, or hinder the effect of. To break his dread- firſt meal in the _ Figuratively, that which a perſon 

* ful fall.“ DRyYD. To interrupt, © his voice role eats at his firſt meal in the day., In a general ſenſe ah 

with ſighs.” Specht. Ne 164. To ſeparate, joined to | thing to eat after a long want of food. The wolves 

Gr „They were forced to break company.” ArrER. « will get a breakfaſt by my death.” DR. 
Uſed with of, to diffolve, to break off ſo noble a Rela- | BRE'AK-NECK, S. (pronounced brake-neck) a precipice, or | 
* tion.” CoLLitr. With of, to maſter or lay aſide an fall from whence a perſon would break his neck. To 1 
ill habit. The French were not quite breken of it.” „% me a breakneck.” SHAK. | 


Grew. Uſed with mind, to diſcover our ſentiments; | BRE'AK-VOW, S. a perjured perſon ; or one who performs. 
* fearful how to break my mind.” DRY D. Uſed with back, not his vows. *© The daily brea#-wewws.” Syax. Seldom 
to ſtrain or put the back-bone out of joint. Uſed with uſed. 
deer, to cut it up, at table. Uſed with aft. To eat the | BRE'AM, S. (pronounced breem, from brame, Fr. brae//tm, 
* firſt meal, in the day.” In huſbandry to plough. The Belg. abramo, Ital.) in natural hiſtory, a large fiſh, de- 
** huſbandman muſt firſt break the land.” Davies. In lighting in rivers, or ponds, very broad, with a forked tail, 
fortification, to dig or open the trenches. With of to ſtop, and ſcales of a golden colour, ſet with great elegance. It 
nder, or prevent. To break off all its commerce with has large eyes, a narrow ſucking mouth, two ſets of teeth, 
the tongue.“ Appis. Uſed with up to dig, or lay and a lozing bone to help its gnnders. The male has two 
open, applied to the ground: To diſband, applied to an | large melts, and the female two large bags of ſpawn. | 
army. „ Solyman, returning to Conſtantinople, broke up | BREAST. S. (pronounced and formerly wrote bref, of | 
* his army.” KNnoLLEs. ſed with wind, to diſcharge breoft, Sax. . Dan. . bru » Teut. brufte, Belg.) in ana- '1 
wind included in the inteſtines. To.break on the wheel; tomy, two prominences, fituated in the anterior and to- 
| | wards 
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wards the lateral parts of the thorax. 
more conſpicuous than men, being in the latter rather 
ornaments, than neceſſary appendages. In children of both 
_ ſexes they are commonly no more than verrucz, of a red- 
- diſh colour, called papillæ, or nipples, ſurrounded by a 
broad circle, more or leſs browniſh, called areola. When 
| females are arrived to the age of 22 a third part 15 
added which make them of a globular form, and is termed 
mammæ. It increaſes with age, and in pregnant women or 
thoſe that give ſuck is largeſt ; but in old age grows fabby. 
Its ſubſtance is partly glandular, partly made up of fat. 
In virgins the tubes which compoſe the glands, like ſphincter 
muſcles, contract ſo cloſely, that no = of the blood can 
enter them; but when the womb ſwells with the fetus, and 
compreſſes the deſcending trunk of the t artery, it then 
flows in greater quantity and er violence, ſo as to be 
able to force itſelf a paſſage into the glands, which on ac- 
count of their narrowneſs admit only of a thin water; in- 
creaſing however with the dimenſions of the womb, th 
receive a thicker ſerum, and after the birth run with a thic 
milk, becauſe the blood which before nouriſhed the foetus, 
Sc. beginning then to ſtop, gives a greater dilation to the 
mamillary glands. Tis this conſtruction of the ar- 
teries mentioned above, that the pain is owing, which wo- 
men feel, when the draught comes in, at their firſt giv- 
ing ſuck; but when this obſtruction is removed by fre- 
quent and habitual draughts, we find that the pain is com- 
plained of no more, and the parental office is performed with 
no ſenſation, but thoſe of affection and joy. In beaſts the 
word is applied to that part which extends from the neck 
to the fore legs. Figuratively, the heart, boſom, conſci- 
ence, or ſoul, which was by the ancients ſuppoſed to re- 


fide in this part. The law of man was written in his 
« breaſt.” | rp ole The affections, love, regard, the 
heart. 


« Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, 
« If I remember well, my breaf.” CowrLtr. 


To BRE/AST, v. a. (from the noun) to oppoſe with the 
breaft ; to meet; to ſtruggle againſt. ** Breaſting the lofty 
* ſurge. SHAK. 

BRE'AST-BONE, S. in anatomy, the bone of the breaft, 
called the ſternum. , 

BRE'AST-CASKET, 8. among failors, the largeſt and 

_ longeſt caſkets, or ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 

BRE'AST-FAST, S. a rope faſtened to the forepart of a 
ſhip, to hold her head to a warp; &c. 

BREAST-HIGH, adj. as high as the breaſts, 
breaſts: Breaft-b; in ſand.” Dx v. 

BRE'AST-HOOKS, S. among ſhipwrights, the compaſſing 
timbers before, that help to ſtrengthen the ſtern, and all 
the forepart part of a ſhip. 

BRE'AST-KNOT, S. a bunch or knot of ribbands worn by 
females, on or near their breaſts. N 

BREAST- PLATE, 8. armour worn by way of defence on 
the breaſt. What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart un- 
« tainted ?” SHak. 

BRE/AST-PLOUGH, S. a plough uſed for paring turf, 

Which bears againſt the breaſt, — a man ſhoves before him. 

BRE'AST-ROPES, S. the ropes in a ſhip, which faſten the 

| yards to the parrels, and with the parrels hold the yards 
faſt to the maſt, | 

BRE'AST-WORK, S. works thrown up as high as the breaſt 
of the defendants, in a fortified place, or field. 

BRE'ATH, S. (pronounced br#th, brathe, Sax.) the air 
which proceeds from the mouth either in — 1 of re- 
ſpiration, or inſpiration. Figuratively, lifſe. No man 
« has more contempt than I of breath.” DvD. Uſed 
with take; to recover, loſt breath from too great a fatigue ; 

to ceaſe from labour, or hurry. A reſpite or pauſe. A 
breeze of wind, or gentle cùrrent of air. Not a breath 
of wind flies o'er its ſurface.” Appis. The ſame in- 
ſtant, uſed with in. You menace and court me 1 a 
« breath.” Dry.) 

BRE'ATHABLE, adj. (pronounced bre#thable, from breathe 
and able, of abal, Sax. poſſibility or er) that which 
may be breathed ; or that which is fit to be breathed. 
« Breathable air. | 


up to the 


thorax. In women they are | 


To BRE'ATHE, v. . (pronounced 5re#the from breath) to 


draw in and force out the air at the mouth, by the action 
of the lungs. Figuratively, to live. Let him breathe, 
a private man in Athens.” Saakx. To take breath; 
to recover a damage by means of a reſpite. To reſt. 
He followed the victory ſo hot upon the Scots, he ſuf- 
„ fered them not to breathe.” Sr. Uſed with i», to 

ter by the action of breathing, or inſpiration.” To 
„ whoſe foul mouth no wholeſome air breathes in.” Syak. 


| 


BRE 


To BRE'ATHE, v. a. to fill with, or diſcharge the lungs of 
air, by the actions of inſpiration and reſpiration, Uſeq 
with into to at upon by breathing, to animate. * He 
4% breathed into us the breath of life.” Decay of Piety. To 
force out of the mouth with the particle ot, © who 
«© breathed out nothing but flame.” Spect. N 223. To 
make long winded by exerciſe. ** Ihe greyhounds are 
« as ſwift as breathed flags.” SHak. To found by the 
breath, applied to wind inſtruments. © To breathe the 
« flute.” Prior, To ſend up in vapours, appeanng like 
the breath in froſty weather. His altar breathed am. 
broſial odours.” Par. Le. To ſigh, or offer up with- 
out being heard. I have toward heaven breath'd a ſe- 
« cret vow.” SHAK. In ſurgery, to open by a lancet, 
To breathe a vein.” Dzvv. 


' BRE'ATHER, S. (from breathe and er, of wer, Sax. a 


man) one who enjoys life; one who is alive. I will 
« chide no breather in the world.” Suak. One who ut. 
ters or ſpeaks, ©* Scandal confounds the breather.” Sha, 
He that cauſes or animates by his breath ; alluding to 
God's breathing into man the breath of life, as the ſcrip- 
ture expreſſes it. The breather of all life does now ex- 
« pire.” Nornis. 

BRE'ATHING, S. the action of fetching breath; figura- 
tively, alive. A figh of devotion ; fecret prayer conceived 
in the mind but not uttered in words; an aſpiration. © To 
« high heav'n his pious Greathings turn'd,” Prog, 
Breathing places, vents, or chinks, that let in freſh air, 
„% The warmth diſtends the chinks and makes—ney 
« breathings.” DRY. 

BREATHLESS, a. (pronounced bre:hlz/5 from breath and 
leſs, of leaſe, Sax. leiſe, Cimb. or /aus, Goth. implying 
want, loſs, negation, or abſence) out of breath or ſcarce 
able to breathe from fatigue, or hurry. Figuratively, dead: 
„The breathle/s corpſe with pious tears bedew'd.” 

BR'ED, the participle of EREED. 

BRE'DE, S. (fee Braid) a border wrought with the needle 
in different colours reſembling flowers, &c. In a curious 
« brede of necdlework.” Apps. 

BREE'CH, S. (pronounced &rizch, from Sræcan, to break, 
on account of the fiſſure in that part of the body) the back 
and lower part of the body, from whence the excrement: 
are voided. Tully, and after him the ingenious Mr. Der- 
ham, have taken notice of the art which appears in thus 
ſituating this ſink of the body, that it might not offend the 
ſight, or the ſmell, the organs of which ſenſes are forwards, 
Figuratively, the breeches. You might ſtill have worn 
the petticoat—and ne'er have ſtolen the breech from 
„ Lancafter.” Dzyp.' Applied to a piece of cannon, the 
hinder part, or that part behand the touch hole. 

BREE'CHES, S. (pronounced briches, from brec, brace, 
Sax. broecke, Belg. brague, Fr. of bracca, an old Gauliſn 
word, braghe, or braghezze, Ital. it has no fingular) that 
part of a man's dreſs which covers his thighs and thoſe 
parts from whence the excrements are voided. To wear 
the. breeches, is a phraſe implying that a woman uſurps more 
authority over her huſband, than becomes her ſex. 

BRE'CKENOCESHIRE, S. (from &recheinag, Brit. ſo called 
as the Welch pretend from prince Brechanus) a county in 
Wales, bounded on the E. by Herefordſhire, on the 8. 
by Monmouthſhire and Glamorganſhire, on the N. by 
Radnorſhire, and on the W. by Caermarthenſhire. It is 
well ſtored with paſture, woods, wild deer, and herds of 
cattle, of which they ſend great droves every year to Eng- 
land. The Uſc ans Wye, which run * it, abound 
in excellent ſalmon, trout, &c. It has 61 pariſh churches, 
6000 houſes, four market towns, is about 106 miles in cir- 
cumference, lies in Landaff dioceſe, ſends one member to 
8 and its chief town is . Brecknock, which the 

elch call Aber Hendby, from aber, Brit. a confluence, and 
Hendhy the name of a river, on account of its being ſituated 
on the confluence of the rivers Hondby and LV. This 
town was formerly inhabited by the Romans, as appears 
from ſeveral coins found in it ; it is governed by two bai- 
lifs, 15 aldermen, &c. has two markets weekly on Wed- 
neſday and Saturday, carries on a good trade in woollen 
ls, and 1s 123 computed, or 161 meaſured miles fron 
ndon. 

To BREED, v. a. (præter. I bred, or have bred, from bra dan, 
Sax.) to produce, bring forth, or generate, To educate ; 
nouriſh, or bring up; ſometimes uſed with the particles 0 
and wp to. Figuratively, to occaſion, or cauſe . intempe- 
* rance and luſt breed infirmities.” TiILOrSs. Applied 
to place, to give birth to © the worthieſt divine that Chril- 
* tendom has bred.” Hooker. To cut, ap lied to the 
teeth. © Children would breed their teeth with much leis 
danger.“ Lock, To keep animals for procreating, or 

mul- 


BRE 
4 lying their ſpecies. © He bred a great number of | 
* birds.” « He breeds more ſheep than any farmer in | 
« England.“ 

To BR ED, v. v. to be big with child, to be pregnant. 
% Lucina, it ſeems, was breeding.” Spe. Ne 431. To 
propagate 3 or increaſe by propagation. * Flies breed in 
40 putreſied carcaſcs.” BENTLEY. To raiſe or increaſe a 
breed. 

BREED, 8. a 4 ** of animals; a caſt; or kind. Off- 
ſpring, applied to mankind. That which is produced at 
one hatching. ** Sometimes above a hundred at a breed.” 


GREW. 

BREED-BATE, S. (from breed and bate, contrafted of de- 
bate) one who occaſions —_ ; an incendiary. ** No 
« tell-tale, nor no breed-bate.” Shak. + Obſolete. 

BRE/EDER, S. (from breed and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
that which produces, or is the cauſe of any thing. Time 
« j5 the nurſe and breeder of all good.“ SuAK. That which 
educates, Or brings up. Italy and Rome have been the 
« beſt breeders and bringers up of the worthieſt men” 
Aschau. A perſon who is not barren ; one who is very 
prolific. One- who raiſes a breed. © The breeders of 
« Engliſh cattle.” TeMPLE, 


* ERE/EDING, 8. education, inſtruftion ; figuratively, gen- 


teel and polite behaviour. The method taken in rearing a 
child. Why was my breeding order'd and preſcribed.” 
Mitt. Samſon. 

BRE'ESE, S. (brie/a, Sax. Briffo Ital.) in natural hiſtory, a 
ſtinging fly, called the gad-fly. 

BREEZE, S. (brezza, Ital.) a gentle, cooling, pleaſant 
breath of wind. In navigation, a ſhifting wind bowing 
from the ſea and land alternately at certain hours, and ſen- 
{ible only near the coaſts, In brick-making, ſmall aſhes 
and cinders formerly made uſe of inſtead of coals, for 
burning bricks, but now prohibited by 12 Gee. I. c. 35. 

BRE'EZY, adj. refreſhed by breezes. 

BRE'HON, S. (Iriſn) a perſon among the Iriſh who decides, 
or determines a conteſt between oppofite parties. In 
« the caſe of murder, the &rehox, that is, their judge, will 
© compound between the murderer, &c.” SpENSEA. 

BRE'MEN, S. in geography, a dutchy bounded by the river 
Weſer on the W. the Elbe and part of Lunenburg on the 
E. the German ocean on the N. and part of Verden and 
Oldenburgh on the N. being conquered together with 
Verden in 1712 by the king of Denmark, it was mortgaged 
to the late king in 1715 for 250,000]. which was granted 
him by the parliament ; and if we conſider that it com- 
mands the ſea coaſt from Denmark to the United Provinces, 
is the key to the Elbe and Weſer, by which our woollen com- 
modities are tranſported annually to the amount of many 
hundred thouſand of pounds to innumerable markets, we 
cannot look on the purchaſe as impolitic : But if we conſi- 
der how much our commerce mult be affected were it in the 
hands of a foreigner, who had a mind to break with our 
nation, we muſt then acknowledge it not only a neceſſary 
ſtep, but likewiſe a remarkable inſtance of politic ſagacity 
and wiſdom, 

BR'EST, S. in architecture, the member of a column, nam- 
ed likewiſe torus, or tore. 

BRE'ST-SUMMERS, or BRE'SSUMERS, S. (not uſed in the 
* in timber buildings, pieces in the outward parts, 
and in the middle floors, into which the girders, are fram- 
ed. In the ground floor it is called a cell, and in the gar- 

ret a beam. Sce SUMMER. 

BRE'T, S. (brett, Teut. a table, ſo called from its frame. 
bertoneau, Norm.) in natural hiſtory, a round flat fiſh, of 
the turbot kind; called likewiſe hurt or Brut. 

BRE'THREN, S. the plural of BxoTaer, borrowed from 
the oblique caſes of Brother, Sax. which makes brether, or 
of the Gothic brother, which makes brothrahans, or broth- 
runs in che plural. 

EVE, S. in muſic, a long note formerly pricked in the 

form of a ſquare without any tail, equivalent to two mea- 

2 minims, ſemibreves, or bars, and is now wrote 
us, O. | 

BRE/VIARY, 8. CBreviaire, Fr. of brevis, Lat. ſhort, theſe 
books according to Mabillon, being compoſed in a ver 
{mall letter, with a vaſt number of abbreviations, were ſo 
ſhort or ſmall, as not to exceed above two or three fingers 
in breadth) in divinity, a church-book, containing the office 
of the breviary, the prayers and other parts of the ſervice, 
with its variations on particular days, and hours. The 
office or ſervice made uſe of in the Roman church either by 
day or night. An abridgement or compendium, . Caſco- 
nius has given us an abridgment, or &breviary thereof.“ 

YLIFPE, 

BRE'VIAT, S. (from brevis, Lat.) a ſhort compendium ; an 

abridgment. “ contained in that one breviat, © of evan- 


** gelical truth,” Dec. of Piety. Seldom uſed, 


1 


BRE/VIATURE, 8. (from brevio, Lat.) ſee ABprevikrion; 


or ABBREVIATE. | 

BREVIE R, S. (pronounced bre-ve-are) in printing a parti- 
cular letter, which is the ſmalleſt of any excepting the 
nonpareil, and was probably ſo named either from its be- 
ing uſed in printing breviaries, or elſe, becauſe it can 
contain a greater quantity in a ſorter ſpace than any other 
type beſides the nonpareil ; The following ſentence is com- 
poſed in brevier, “ It muſt be a proſpect pleafing to God himſelf 
&« to ſee his treation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer 
* to him by degrees of reſemblance.” Spe. N*, 111. 

BR'EVITY, S. (6revitas, Lat.) applied to writings, the ex- 
preſſing a ſentiment in very few words. Conciſeneſs, 
ſhortneſs. 

To BRE'W, v. a. (brui, Brit, to boil, bier broxwen, Belg. 
brawen, Teut. briwan, Sax.) to make beer or ale by mix- 
ing malt and hops with boiling water, fermenting it after- 
wards with yeaſt and tonning it. Figuratively, to make any 
drink by boiling different ingredients. To form, make or 
prepare by mixing different things together. To contrive; 
to plot. Uſed neuterly ; to perform the office of a brewer ; 
to make ale or beer. 

BR'EW, S. the manner of brewing beer ; the forming any 
drink, or producing any thing from the mixture of different 
ingredients. 

BREW'ER, S. (from brew and er, of aver, Sax. a man, 
breuver, Teut. brauwer. Belg.) one who makes beer and 
ſells it. 

BRE/W-HOUSE, S. (from brew and houſe of huus, Sax.) a 
place, or houſe wherein beer or ale is made. _ 

BRE WING, S. the proceſs or method of making ale or 
beer. The quantity of liquor produced by brewing. A 

 * brewing of new beer.“ Bacox. 

BRE WIS, S. {briwbara, Brit. from bro, Brit. to boil and 
bara, Brit. bread, abbreuwer, Fr. to ſoak) a piece of bread 
boiled in a pot together with meat. 

BR IAR, S. Sce Baits. 

BRL BE, S. (bribe, Fr. a piece of bread given to a beggar, 
and might from thence ſignify ſomething given to ano- 
ther as a reward, ſince the acceptance of biibes argues 
want in the receiver, whether it be 1maginary or real) a 
gift or reward given to a perſon to engage him to deter- 
mine contrary to the merits of a cauſe. Something given 
to a perſon to ſtifle evidence : Something given to an 
elector, to engage him to vote for a — candidate. 

BRI/BERY, S. the act of giving a perſon money to engage 
him to any particular fide, or undertaking ; it carries with 
it the idea of illegal practice in the giver, and corrupt prin- 
ciples in the receiver. 

BRI CK, (&riche, briccke, Belg. brigne, Fr.) a fat reddiſh or 
white earth formed in wooden molds of various fizes, firſt 
dried in the air, and afterwards burnt in a kiln or clamp. 
Not to mention all the variety of bricks, which would ſwell, 
this article to an immoderate —__ we think it no ways 
trifling to take notice of a new kind of bricks mentioned 
by Barbaro in his comment on Vitruvius, of a triangular 
form, every ſide a foot long, and only an inch and an half 
thick, which he obſerves could have many advantages 
above any others; as being more commodious in the 
management, of leſs expence, and of better or fairer ſhew ; 
adding both beauty and ſtreagth to the mural angles, and 
falling very gracefully into indented work. Sir H. Wotton 
wondered they had never been brought into uſe, when re- 
commended by ſo great an authority. Mr. Mylne in his 
plan for the building a new bridge at Blackfriers ſeems not 
only to have adopted this hint, but likewiſe to have im- 
proved it in placing jegg/es or cubical ſtones in the joint of 
the arches; by which invention he has taken away the 
lateral preſſure of the ſtones againſt the abutments, and 
given the eliptical arch ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as it 
never could boaſt of before. Oil of brick is olive oil imbibed 
by heated bricks, pounded afterwards, and diſtilled in a 
retort. 

To BRI'CK, v. a. to lay, or build with bricks. 

BRI'CK-BAT, S. a piece or fragment of a brick. 

BR'ICK-CLAY, S. clay of which bricks are made. 

BRI'CK-DUST, S. the duſt of bricks ; or the powder of bricks 
made by rubbing them on each other, or pounding them. 

BRI'CK-EARTH, S. earth uſed in making bricks, 


BRI'CK-KILN, S. (from brick and 4iln, or cylene or cylne, 
Sax. a furnace) a place wherein bricks are burnt. 
BRI/CKLAYER, S. one who builds with bricks. 
BRI'CK-MAKER, one who ſubſiſts by making bricks, 
BRI'DAL, ad. (from bride) that which belongs to a wedding. 
BRIDE, S. CErid or bryd Sax. bruth, Goth. | ur] Dan. bruyd, 
Belg. braut, Teut. brudur, Run. a beautiful woman) a 
name given to a woman the day of her marriage, and 
ſometimes after the wedding day is over. 
3 B BRI DAL, 
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BRIDAL, S. the wedding day; the wedding feaſt, 

BRI'DE-BED, S. /brid bed, Sax. braut bet, Teut.) the bed 
on which a new married couple lay. 

BRI DR-CAKE, S. a cake with which the gueſts are enter- 
tained at a wedding. 4 

BRI DEGROOM, S. (from bride and 
bridguma, Sax. bridgume, 11: or 
a new married man. ; | 

BRI'DEMEN, S. the male attendants, as the bride-maids 
were the female attendants or company at a wedding; the 
office of the latter, is to undreſs the bride on the wedding 

- night and ſee her to bed. 

BR/IDSTAKE, S. a tall pole fixed into the ground, round 
which the gueſts at a wedding uſed to dance. Now obſo- 
lete. 

BRIDEWELL, S. St. Bridgid's well, a medicinal water, 
which during the glooms of unlettered enthuſiaſm was re- 

rted to have performed ſeveral remarkable cures) a 
Fouſe of correction near Fleet-ditch, London, built by 
Henry VIII. as a royal palace for the reception of the em- 
perour Charles V. Any place where vagrants and ſtrumpets 
are obliged to beat hemp, or kept to hard labour as a 

uniſhment. 

BRIDGE, S. {bricg, brigge, Sax. Brugge, Teut.) a building 
of ſtone or timber, — of one or more arches, in- 

tended for the paſſage of men or carriages from one ſide 
of a river to another. In examining the 2 of a 
bridge we ſhould firſt conſider the eaſineſs of its paſſage for 

carriages and men over, and for boats under it. If the 
arches ſhould be ſo high, as to render the aſcent to its cen- 
ter ſteep and fatiguing, this muſt be acknowledged a fault 
in its conſtruction; but if the arch by being lowered in or- 
der. to remedy this inconveniency, ſhould be rendered 
unfit for the paſſage of craft under it, this muſt be reckoned 
to be a fault on the other ſide. *Tis not therefore barely the 
deur of the arch that is to be conſidered in a bridge, 
ut likewiſe, the eaſe of paſſing over or under it, a — 
attention to both theſe articles is what muſt conſtitute the 
fection of this ſort of buildings. Weſtminſter bridge 
15 in ſome meaſure chargeable with the inconveniency ariſ- 
ing from the ſteepneſs of the paſſage over it, though it 
muſt be owned to be the nobleſt edifice of the ſort in the 
World. Another now deſigned to be built at Blackfryers 
it is hoped will neither copy its defeQs, nor fall ſhort of 
its beauties; the merit of the different pans now under 
the inſpection of a commitee, will, it is hoped, be deter- 
mined without partiality, and that the character of the 
greateſt city for trade in Europe, will produce ſuch an ori- 
ginal of uſeful grandeur, as may convince the whole world 
our taſte is as good, as our trade is extenſive, and that 
both cf them may be mimicked, but neither can be ſur- 
paſſed. The word bridge is uſed figuratively for the upper 
part of the noſe, and in muſical inſtruments for a piece of 
wood which ſtands upright on the belly of the 2 
and ſupports the ſtrings. * bridges, are thoſe which 
are not ſupported either by poſts or pillars, being ſuſtained 
only by the two extremities. A draw-bridge, is made 
faſt only at one end with hinges, fo that the other may be 
lifted by chains fixed to it. A fying-bridge is made of 
ntoons, leather boats, caſks, &c. covered with planks 
fer the paſſage of an army. A bridge of boats is made of 
copper or wooden boats, faſtened with ſtakes or anchors 
and covered with planks. The bridge of boats at Rouen, 
riſes and falls with the tide, is near 3oo yards long, and 
aved with ſtone, like a ſtreet ; carriages with the greateſt 
urdens go over it with eaſe, and men and horſes with the 
greateſt ſafety. 

To BRID'GE, v. a. to fling, or erect a bridge over any 
river. Over Helleſpont — bridging his way.” 

BRIDLE, S. {bridel, brial, Sax. breydel, Belg. bride, Fr. 
Brida, Span. brigiia, Ital.) the bit, headſtall, fillet, throat- 
band, reins and noſe band, which are faſtened on a horſe”; 
head to manage and govern him. Figuratively, a reſtraint, 
curb, check, cautious vigilance. 

To BRIDLE, v. a. (bridlian, Sax. breydelen, Belg. pro- 
bably from bereyden or beriiden, Belg. to ride) to manage a 
horſe by means of a bridle ; figuratively, to check ; re- 
ſtrain; or keep within bounds. Uſed neuterly, to hold 
up the head, in an affected manner, applied to the atti- 
tudes of a woman. 

BRI'DLE-HAND, S. (from bridle and hand) the hand 

which holds the bridle. p 

BRIEF, adj. (bref, Fr. of brevis Lat. ſhort) applied, or 
rather appropriated to language 3 ſhort, conciſe, oppoſed to 

diffuſive, or verboſe. ** The brief ſtile is that which ex- 

« expreſſeth much in little.” B. Jonson. 

BRIEF, S. (pronounced Bree. bref, Il. brief, Belg. a 

letter) a ſhort and expreſſive account or deſcription, In 


vom from grom Belg. 
an. bruydgom, Belg.) 
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law, a writ whereby a perſon is ſummoned to anſwer 4, 
any action. An abridgment of a client's caſe, containin 
in a conciſe manner, the proofs and objections that may be 
made by the contrary party, mp with anſwers to them, 
wrote out for the inſtruction of council on a trial. In can. 
non law, letters patent, generally read in churches, givin 
a licence for making a collection all over the kingdom, for 
any 1 or private loſs, the money for which is col. 

lected by the church-wardens. 

BRIE FLV, adv. 72 breefly, from brief, and 9) 
of lice, Sax. implying manner) in a ſhort and expreſiize 
manner, in few words, conciſely. R 

BRIE/FNESS, S. (from brief and ugſt, of nge, Sax. im. 
plying an abſtract quality) the quality of expreſſing a thing 
in few words, Conciſeneſs, ſhortneſs. : 

BRIER, S. (brer, Sax.) in botany, a kind of prickly tree 
diſtinguiſhed popularly into ſweet or wild; and being a 
ſpecies of the ro/e.; ſee that article. 

BRVERY, adj. full of briers, thorns, or prickly plants. 

BRIG; and BRIX, of the Sax. brig, bricg, or brigge, ſip- 
nifies a bridge, and is joined to the names of ſuch places, a; 
do or have enjoyed the advantage of ſuch an edifce, 

BRIGA'DE, S. {6rigde, Fr. brigata, Ital.) in the military art, 
a part or diviſion of an army, whether horſe or foot, under 
the command of a brigadier. A brigade of an army is a 
body of horſe of 10 or 13 ſquadrons, or five or fix bat. 
talions of foot; a brigade of a troop 1s a third part of it, 
when conſiſting of 50 ſoldiers ; but only a fixth, when it 
conſiſts of 100 ; that is, a troop is divided into three 7. 
gades in the former caſe, and into fix in the latter. 

BRIGA'DE-MAJOR, S. an officer appointed by a brigadjer, 
to aſſiſt him in the management of his brigade, acting in 
the ſame manner, as a major-general does in an army. 

BRUGADIER-GENERAL, S. (pronounced brigad-er) an of. 
ficer command} ng a brigade of horſe, or foot, and ranking 
next below a major-general, 

BRVGAND, S. (Fr.) a robber; one who belongs to a gang 
of robbers. Obſolete. 

BRI'GANDINE, S. (from &rigand, Fr.) a kind of antient 
defenſive armour, conſiſting of thin pliable plates, like 
ſcales. A coat of mail. 

BRIUGANTINE, S. (brigantin, Fr. brigantino, Ital.) a ſmall 
light, flat, open veſſel, with 12 or 15 benches on each ſide 
for rowers, going both with fails * oars, {it for board- 
ing, or giving chace, and chiefly uſed by the Corſairs. 

BRIGHT, adj. { beorbt, Sax. of beorhte, Sax. light, baerk:, 

- Goth.) ſhining, ſplendid, glittering with light. Fi- 
2 ſtrong, clear, or that which introduces more 
5 into the mind. *© Brighter evidence.” Warrs, 

oble, ſhining, illuſtrious, or that which ſets a perſon in 
a conſpicuous point of view, applied to action. A 
% bright reign.” Applied to ſagacity, quick, penetrating, 
A bright genius.” 

To BRIGHTEN, v. a. to make a thing ſhine, which was 
dull, or covered either with ruſt or duſt. Figuratively, to 
diſperſe, alluding to the ſun-beams diſpelling any clouds or 
miſt by their warmth, or to the light's diſperſing darkneſs 
at break of day. Brightens up my ſorrow.” Pu1Lies. 
To make famous, to rentler conſpicuous, to heighten, 
applied to charactter. The queen would &righter her 
character if, &. SwWirr. Uſed neuterly, to ſhine again 
aſter being obſcured. Figuratively, to ſhine in converſation, 
to improve in ſuch branches of ſcience, as give people a 
high opinion of us. 

BRUGHTLY, adv. (from bright and ly, of lice, Sax. fig- 
nifying manner thus of Seorbt is formed Beorbt-lic) 
with ſplendour, with luſtre. Figuratively, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as will raiſe an advantageous idea of ourſelves. 

BRI'GHTNESS, S. (from bright and neſs, of nee, or ny 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality, thus of beohbrt, bright 
is formed, beorht-nyſje, Sax.) the luſtre which appears on 
the ſight of burniſhed metals, or cut diamonds. Splendour. 
r goodneſs, ſagacity, perfections that make 2 
perſon conſpicuous. The Srighengſi of his parts.“ Pr108- 

BRILLIANCV, S. (from brilliant, Fr.) greatneſs of luſtre, or 
8 which dazzles the eyes. 

BRILLIANT, agj. (brilliant, fr.) ſparkling, or reſlecting 
the rays of light with great luſtre. 

BBI'LLIANT, S. (from &riller, Fr. to ſhine or ſparkle) à 
diamond quite flat underneath, and cut on its upper part in 
triangular faces, the uppermoſt ending in a point. 

BRI'LLIANTNESS, S. (from brilliant == =" of eſſe 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the ſparkling quality of 
the diamond confidered abſtracted — its ſubſtancc. 
This term is ſeldom uſed, the proper and popular word 
being BRILLIA NC. 


BRILLS, S. che hairs on the eye-lids of a horſe. 
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BRIM, 8. (6 ne, Sax. brim, III. bremme, Dan. braem, 
Teut.) the edge or extremities of a thing; applied to the 
hat, that part which is cocked or turned upwards ; applied 
to any veſſel, or r the uppermoſt part or edge. 
Figuratively, the ſurface of any liquor or fluid. dipped 
« * the brim of the water.“ Joy. iii. 15. The top of a 
bank waſhed by a nver. 8 

To BRI'M, v. a. to fill full; to fill up to the bum. Neu- 
terly, to be ſull to the top. ; . 

BRI/MFUL, aj. full to the top. Figuratively, ready to 
run over, by being charged too full. His eyes brimful 
« of tears.” Apdis. 

BRI MFULNESS, S. (from brimful and ne, of nefſe, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the fullneſs of a veſſel, 
wherein the liquor is even with its brim. F iguratively, the 
whole, or greateſt number. With ample 6rimfullne/s 
« of his force.” SUAk. 

BRIMMER, S. a veſſel or bowl filled up to the brim. 

BRIMMING, aj. filled to the top. The brimming glaſſes.”* 
PHILIPS. 

BRIMST ONE, S. (of Brynne-/fore, from brunne, Iſl. to 
burn, and Fein a ſtone, i. e. a burning or anflammable 
ſtone) in natural hiſtory, a fat unctuous mineral, yellow 
ſubſtance, dry, ſolid, and friable, melting with a gentle 
heat, inflammable and, when fired in the open air, burn- 
ing almoſt all away with a blue flame, and a noxious Va- 
pour, endued with an electric power, and not diſſoluble in 
an acid menſtruum. : 

BRIMSTONY, adj. of the nature of brimſtone, abounding 
in brimftone. OY 

BRINDED, part. (Grin, Fr. a branch) ſtreaked, marked 
with ſtreaks, or branches, tabby. * Thrice the brinded 
„ cat hath mew'd.*” SHAK. 

BRUNDLE, S. (fee Bix DED) applied to the ſtreaks _ 
the ſkin of a beaſt, of a different or darker colour than 
the other parts. ü 

BRI'NDLED, part. marked with ſtreaks of different or 
darker colour, applied to the ſkin of a beaſt. 

BRI'NE, S. {fic-brine, Sax. bryn, Belg. brynne, III. to wa- 
ter, Bruna, Goth. a ſpring or fountain) any ſalt liquor; 
ſea-water. Figuratively, the ſea; tears. What a deal 


« of brine hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks.” Suak. The 


liquor or pickle which proceeds from ſalted meat. 

BRUNE-PIT, S. ſalt pits, or pits of falt water. | 

ERI'NG, v. a. (preter and part. paſſive, brought, from brin- 
gan, Sax. pret. brohte ; briggan, Goth. * brahbta. 
bringen, Teut. preter gebrachto ; brengen, Belg.) to cauſe a 
wes to come, or to fetch a thing to another, diſtinguiſhed 
from carry, becauſe it may then be done by another, but 
the word bring, implies that a thing is done by one's ſelf. 
Figuratively, to procure. Uſed with the particle in, to 
introduce. The folly and madneſs of mankind breught 
*« in falſe Gods.” STiLLINGFLEET. Uſed with back to 
make a perſon or thing return, to recover, to recall, 
Uſed with zo, to lead, or conduct, to induce or prevail 
upon. Uſed with about, to accompliſh. See ABovr. 

ſed with iz, to endeavour, to eſtabliſh, or ſettle in any 
lace. * He was taking meaſures to &ring in the pretender.” 
ſed with of; to clear from any charge, to free from 
danger. Uſed with over, to prevail on or induce a perſon 
to alter his ſentiments; to convert or ſeduce. Uſed with 
out, to diſcover a thing, which 1s concealed. Uſed with 
under, to ſubdue, vanquiſh, or tyrannize over. Uſed with 

p, to inſtru, educate, to teach, to introduce a faſhion, 
to advance, or come forward with, applied to an army. 
* Bring ap your men.” SHAK. 

BR/INGER, S. (from bring and er, Sax. a man) the perſon 
who fetches a thing for another, Bringer-up, is one who 
ſuperintends the 3 of a youth, and teaches him 
ſuch branches of ſcience as are required. A tutor. 

BRI NISH, adj. (from Brine and %, of i/e, Sax. or iſt, 
Goth, which implies likeneſs when joined to a Subſtantive) 
like brine, ſalti 

BRINISHNESS, S. (from briniſb and neſi, of neſs, Sax. 
implying an abſtra& quality) the ſalt taſte of ſea water. 

BRUNY, ach. taſting faltiſh or like brine, or any other liquor 
that reſembles it. 

BRINK, S. brink, Dan. (brag, Sclav. bregh, Epir. ſee 
Brit) the extreme edge of a river, precipice, &c. Figu- 
ratively, the higheſt degree of danger. The brink of 
deſtruction.“ 

BRYONY, S. ſee Bu VON v. 

BRI'SK, adj. Car brys, Brit. bry/iauw, Brit. brizo, brizy, bri- 
2 Boh. bazzo, Dal. bru/que, Fr.) lively, gay, airy, 
ull of vivacity and ſpirits, applied to the diſpoſition. Vi- 
& us, full of activity and power, applied to action. 

kling, mantling, applied to liquors; bright, glaring, 
and ſtrongly affecting the ſight, applied to colours. 
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To BRI'SK UP, v. a. to advance in a fprightly, lively, and 
nimble manner. | 

BRLSKET, S. (according to Skinner, the ſame as bre/eet, a 
diminutive of bre, the ancient ſpelling of breaſt. brichet, 
Fr.) the breaſt of an animal, particularly that part which 

lies next to the ribs. | 

BRVSKLY, adv. (from ri and ly, of lice, Sax.) in a briſk, 
lively, active, and ſpirited manner. 

BRISKNESS, S. (from 6riſe and agi, of nase, Sax. imply- 
ing an abſtract quality) a light, airy, and chearful diſpoſi- 
tion. Vivacity or livelineſs, activity, gaiety. 

BRISTLE, 8. (6riftl, Sax. borftel, ſauburſt, Teut.) the 
ſtrong hair which grows and ſtands upright on the chine or 
back of a boar, &c. 

To BRISTLE, v. 2. to ere the briſtles upright, when en- 
raged ; applied to a hog. Figuratively, to grow angry; 
to advance to an enemy in order to attack him, or revenge 
an affront : Uſed with the particle . Neuterly, to ſtand 
erect like the briſtles of a hog. 

BRI'STLY, adj. encompaſſed with a ſubſtance reſemblin 
hairs, in botany, the 6ril; cheſnut.” DRYD. Thick 
{et with hairs, or briſtles, 

BRISTOL, S. (called in Welch Caer Oder Nan Baden, the 
city Odera in the valley of Badon. It was likewiſe named 
Caer Brito, and Bright/row, Sax. à famous place) a city 
on the rivers Avon and Frome, though fituated partly in 
Glouceſterſhire and partly in Somerſetſkire, yet it belongs to 
neither, having diftin& magiſtrates of its own, and being 
a county incorporate by itſelf. For populouſneſs, riches, 
and the extenſiveneſs of its trade, it is undoubtedly the 
thard city in England. Their call for glaſs bottles is fo 
great that they conſtantly employ 15 large houſes in mak- 
ing them; which is owing among other particulars to the 
large export of the hot well waters of St. Vincent, 
of great ſervice in all diforders which - ariſe from too 
1 an increaſe of the glandular ſecretions, and is there- 
ore reckoned a ſpecific in a diabetes; is very ſerviceable in 
drophes, ſpitting of blood, internal inflammations, gleets, 
atrophy, 1 habitual gouts, and are uliarly 
adapted to diſeaſes of the lungs, <1 mk and bladder. To 
this advantage ariſing from its mineral waters muſt be add- 
ed another, not leſs conſiderable, which this place enjoys 

from its fituation ; that is to ſay, the precious ſtones or 
chryſtals which are to be gathered, in buſhels, on the rock 
St. Vincent, and are found in the bowels of red flints on 
an oppoſite rock ; the tranſparency and water of theſe 
ſtones are ſo very good, that they want nothing to recom- 
mend themſelves to our choice, but hardneſs and rarity, 
the two only qualities in which they differ from diamonds. 
This city is governed by a mayor, aldermen, two ſherifts, 
a recorder, &c. is well ſupplied with all forts of proviſi- 
ons, has markets on Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeve- 
ral fairs in the year, which are frequented by people 
from almoſt all the trading places in the kingdom. It has 
19 churches, though but 47 pariſhes, beſides which are ſe- 
veral meetings for quakers, &c. It ſends two members to 
parhament, and is 94 computed and 104 meaſured miles 
. diſtant from London. 

BRIT, S. in natural hiftory, a ſalt water fiſh, on which the 
pilchards prey. 

To BRITE, or BRIGHT, v. 3. in huſbandry, to grow too 
ripe, applied to barley, wheat, or hops. 

BRITAIN, 8. (ſuppoſed by Cambden to be derived from 
brith, Brit. painted, on account of the firſt inhabitants 
painting their bodies; and by others from Sry, Brit. to 

row boiftrous or tumultuous, applied to the ſea ; and as 
the Britiſh ſeas were always notorious for their boiſtrouſ- 
neſs, and the word 6rydio communicates this idea fo ade- 

uately, the conjecture ſeems ſomewhat ſpecious ; and 
3 ſignifying anger, or warmth from the ſame 
root, leads us eafily to brydain, in Sax. Brytane, or as wrote 
by moderns Britain.) In geography, an iſland, of a trian- 

ular form, bounded on the W. by the Iriſh ſea, on the 
N. by the northern ocean, on the E. by the German ocean, 
and on the S. by the Britiſh channel. Thus ſeparated from 
the continent and fitted by its harbours for the traffick of 
the whole world, it 15 no wonder that its trade ſhould exceed 
that of any other nation, and its marine reign the undiſputed 
maſters of the ocean. 'The Streights of 2 which ſe- 
parate it from France, are ſo narrow, that it has been ſup- 

oſed by ſome authours to have been formerly joined to the 

ontinent. The opinions concerning the peopling of this 
iſland are ſo various and ſo chimerical, that none can be de- 
pended on for certain, it ſhall therefore ſuffice to mention 
that one opinion is, that it was peopled by the Gauls, a na- 
tion, which ſeems to have been deſcended from Gomer, or 
ſome Phenician anceſtors ; the aflinity between the ancient 


cuſtoms, 


» 
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cuſtoms, languages, religious rites, and other ſtriking cir- | 


ces relating to theſe two nations, do not a ttle 
—_— this — The fertility of the ſoil, the popu- 
louſneſs, riches, learning, and courage of the inhabitants; 
the great figure it always has made in the affairs of Europe ; 
the temperateneſs of the climate, and its connections with 
the ſeveral ſtates on the continent, the exalted idea it muſt 
excite in the minds of the whole world by its late con- 
queſts, and noble inſtances of humanity, in clothing up- 
wards of 20,000 French whom war had given up to its 
courage, and their own monarch had abandoned to dif- 
treſs, are topics that tempt me to diſdain the reſtraints, 
which the dimenſions of this volume lay me under, and 
would force me to diſregard them, if I thought I could 
ſay enough on the ſubject, but rather than ſay too little, it 
would be more diſcreet to conclude this article. 

BRITISH, adj. (according to Dr. Hicks moſt adjectives im- 
plying country, end in %, Sax. which is copied in the 
modern termination i) belonging to Britain. 

BRITTLE, adj. (brittend, Sax. from brittan, Sax. and 
Gauliſh, 5yder, Dan. to break) that which breaks or 
crumbles to pieces with the leaſt force or violence. 

BRI'TTLENESS, S. (from brittle and nah, of naſe, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) that quality which renders a 

thing eaſy to break. 

BRIZE, S. in natural hiſtory, the gad-fly. Obſolete. 

BRO ACH, S. {broche, Fr.) an inſtrument, or ſtake forced 
through a joint of meat by means of which it is turned 
round, and its parts are ſucceſſively expoſed to the action of 
the fire, in roaſting. A muſical inſtrument, which 1s 
played upon by means of a handle that turns a cylinder 
round on its ax1s, and gives motion to the ſeveral keys by 

ieces of wire fixed perpendicular on its ſurface. Among 
— a ſtart of the head of a young ſtag, growing ſharp 
like the pointed end of a ſpit. * 

To BR'OACH, v. 4. to ſpit; to pierce with a ſpit. a. aq 
tively, to force a ſpicket, or cock into a veſſel, in order to 
draw the liquour ; to tap. To open. To wound ſo, as to let 
out blood; a low expreſſion, alluding to the tapping a veſ- 
ſel. ** Blood was ready to be breach'd.” Hudib. To be 
the authour of, applied to doctrine, or opinion. 

BRO/ACHER, S. (from broach and er, implying an agent 
from wer, Sax. a man) a ſpit or ſtake to roaſt meat on. 
Figuratively, the firſt inventor, authour, or founder of any 
opinion, or doctrine. 

BRO/AD, adv. (pronounced braw'd, from brad, Sax. breyd, or 
breed, Belg. breit, Teut.) wide, or the extent between the 
ſides of a thing; diſtinguiſhed from length, which is the 
extent or ſpace between the two ends. Figuratively, large, 
or great; a broad mixture of folly.” Locks. Diffuſive, 
clear and bright, © appears in the broadeft light.” Decay 
of Piety. Coarſe, ſs, obſcene, applied to language. 
% In ſome places — is broad and fulſome.” RYD, 
With the eyes wide open, he was broad awake.“ 

BRO AD CLOATH, S. a manufacture made of ſheeps wool 
of our own growth mixt with that of Seſovia in Spain, 
the ſtaple commodity, and honour of this nation, fo 
called om its breadth, which is ſo great that it is weaved 
by two perſons, who fit at each ſide and fling the ſhuttle to 
one another. The decay of this branch of foreign trade ow- 
ing to the French ſupplanting us in markets abroad, and 
ſeveral nations ſetting up manufactures of their own, which 
were before applied by us, ſhould give us a timely alarm ; 
the loſs, the entire loſs of this branch of commerce muſt 
involve the nation in ſuch a ſcene of indigent miſery, that 
no one can form any adequate idea of at this diſtance : And 
as the ſmuggling of our wool, the 7 price of our la- 
bour, and conſequently the dearneſs of the commadity at 
foreign markets, are the ſeveral cauſes which give our ri- 
vals this advantage over us, it is hoped that the time will 
come, when the ſmuggling of wool will be prevented by 
more effectual methods, than any that has yet been project- 
ed, and that the taxes, which are laid on the neceſlaries of 
life, will be transferred to its luxuries, which will at once 
enable the manufacturer to work for leſs, and the merchant 
to vend cheaper abroad. | 

BRO/AD-EYED, adj. that which can ſee to a great diſtance 
round ; or has a very jarge N in ſight. In deſpite 
« of Broad eyed watchful day.” Snak. This conveys a 
noble image to the mind, and is an elegant uſe of the term. 

BR OAD-LEAVED, adj. that which has broad leaves. 

BROA'DLY, adv. (from broad and ly, of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a broad manner. 

BRO'ADNESS, S. (from broad and neſs, of nefſe, Sax. im- 

lying an abſtract quality) breadth, the extent between the 
Five ges or liſt of cloth. The ſpace between the fides of 
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a thing. Figuratively, obſcene, immodeſt. To dat. 
6 os the — of the meaning.” Dxvro. "A 

BRO”'AD-SHOULDERED, S. meaſuring much, or of great 
width, between the ſhoulders. 

BRO'AD-SIDE, S. the firing all the guns on one fide of , 
ſhip into an enemy's veſſel. Figuratively, an attack; or 1 
poſitive and unexpected charge of ſomething criminal, b 
way of accuſation, or reply. In printing, a ſheet of paper 
containing a large page, printed only on one ſide. 

BRO'ADSWORD, S. a ſharp edged, cutting ſword with 2 
broad blade. 

RRO'ADWISE, adv. (from broad and wiſe, of ghife, Teut 
a manner, or way) according to the breadth, 

BROC'ADE, S. ( Grocado, Span.) a ſtuff of gold, filver, 9. 
filk, raiſed, and embelliſhed with flowers, foliages, or 
other ornaments. Formerly it ſignified only a ſtuff Woven 
of gold or filver ; from thence it was extended to ſilver or 
gold ſtuffs ſhot with ſilk, and at preſent is applied to any 
manufacture of filk adorned or embelliſhed with flowers or 
ornaments of a colour different from the ground. 

BROCA'DED, part. woven with flowers, or ornaments of 
various colours. Figuratively, dreſt in brocade. 

BRO'CAGE, (from broke) money gained by promoting bar. 
gains. The trade of buying and elling ſecond hand things. 

BROCA'RDEL, or BROCAT ELLE, S. (Fr.) a kind of 
ſtuff proper to make hangings or other furniture, made 
with cotton, or coarſe ſilk, in imitation of brocades. 

BRO'CCOLI1, S. in botany, a ſpecies of cabbage. 

To BRO'CHE, v. a. ſee Brxoacn. 

BRO'CK, S. /brec, Sax.) in hunting, a badger, and ſome. 
times a buck or hart of two years old. 

BROCKET, S. in hunting, a red deer two years old. 

To BRO'GUE, or BRO'GGLE, v. 2. (brcuille, Fr. to dif. 
turb) applied to eels, to fiſh for by making the water 
muddy or thick. 

BRO'GUE, S. (Greg Ir.) a wooden ſhoe ; a corrupt or viti- 
ous manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing. 

To BRO/TDER, v. 4. to work flowers on a cloth, &c. with 

. the needle. | 

BRO'TDERY, S. flowers wrought on cloth by the needle. 

BRO'IL, S. {(brewlier, Fr.) a quarrel, conteſt, tumult, or 
war. 

To BROLL, v. a. (pronounced as if wrote brile, from 
bruler) to dreſs meat either by placing it immediately on 
the coals, or on a gridiron over a fire. Neuterly to over- 
heat by immoderate exerciſe. Uſed improperly for to burr, 
though the French, it muſt be confeſſed, litterally fig- 
nifies it.“ All the planets and comets have bcen breiling 
“in the ſun.” Cureyxe. 

To BRO'KE, v. 2. (probably from Bruccan, Sax. to be 
buſy) to tranſact buſineſs, or buy and fell for another, at 
a certain ſum per cent, | 

BRO'KE, or BRO/KEN, the particle paſſive of break. 

BRO'KEN-MEAT, S. fragments, or pieces of meat taken 
from a table. | 

BRO'KEN-HEA'RTED, adj. in a condition which admits 
of no comfort; dejected; in diſpair; diſconſolate. 

BRO'KENLY, adv. (from broken and ly, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in an uncorrected manner, without any 
connection, by looſe ſentences. ** Brokenly and glaring]y.” 
Haktw. 

BROKER, S. (formerly called brogger, i. e. a broken tradeſ- 
from broc, Sax. none others being admitted by the 8th and 
er. of William III.) one who buys or ſells, or tranſacts 

uſineſs for another. This profeſſion is very neceſſary in 
commerce, both as it furniſhes the merchant with ſuch 
commodities as he wants, and gets the manufacturer a 
cuſtomer for his goods, which might otherwiſe lie upon 
his hands. By abuſe, the word is applied to thoſe Who 
deal in ſecond-hand goods. Exchange- broker, is one who 
concludes bargains for others, relating to the remitting of 
money, or bills of exchange, for which he is paid ſo much 
per cent. Stock- brokers, are thoſe who buy or ſell, for 
others, parts or ſhares in the joint ſtock of any public 

. as the bank, ſouth-ſea, Sc. Pawn-brokers, 

are thoſe who lend money to the neceſſitous, upon a pledge 
of goods, given as ſecurity. In low language, it implies 
a pimp or procurer. A ly broker.” Srak. 

BRO'KERAGE, S. what is given a broker for commiſſion, 
generally a certain ſum per cent. 

BRO/OMING, or BRE'AMING, S. the burning the filth 2 
ſhip has contracted, with ſtraw, reeds, broom, Cc. when 

| ſhe is on the careen. 

BRO'NCHIA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the little tubes into 
which the trachea or wind pipe is branched at its entrance 
into the lungs, conſiſting of cartilages joined together b) 

mem- 


me- 


BRO 


and eapable of being ſhot out lengthwiſe in 
_—_— the breath, or of being contratted or drawn 
into each other by breathing it out, called expiration, 


BRONCHO'CELE, S. (from Bgoyxos brogchos, Gr, the throat, 


and unn, bels, Gr. a tumour) in ſurgery, a tumour on 
the inveſting membrane of the wind-pipe, ſometimes grow- 

| ing ſo large, as to extend itſelf from one jugular to the 
other, appearing like an r The people of the 
Alps are ve much tubje& to this diſorder. 

DOC, adj. belonging to, or ſituated in the throat. 

PR ONCHO'TOMY, S. (from Beoyxo;, brogchos, the throat, and 
rum, temno, Gr. to cut) in ſurgery, an operation by which 
an inciſion is made in the wind pipe to prevent ſuffocation 
in a quinſey, this is performed by making a longitudinal 
inciſion of three quarters of an inch long through the ſkin 
between the third or fourth rings of the trachea, the wind- 

ipe is then cut through by a ſmall tranſverſe inciſion and 
a filver tube, about half an inch long, is immediately intro- 
duced, and the wound healed like a ſimple one, by an ex- 
ternal application. 

BRO'NTOLOGY, S. (from Sporrn, bronte, Gr. and hoyia, logia, 
Gr. a ſpeech) a diſcourſe on thunder. 

BRONZE, S. (bronze, Fr.) a method uſed by ſtatuaries to 
make their plaſtered buſts look as if compoſed of braſs. 
Of this there are two ſorts, the red braſs or bronze, and 
the yellow, or gilt braſs. The latter is made only of 
copper filings, but with the red they mix ochre. In order 
to prevent its turning green, it muſt be dried with a chaf- 
fing diſh of coals, as ſoon as it is applied. The fineſt braſs 
colour is made of powdered brafs imported from Germany, 
mixed with a varniſh compoſed of 11b. 40z. of ſpirits of 
wine, 20z of gumlac, and 20z of gum ſandarac, ' powdered 
ſeparately, and afterwards diſſolved in the ſ irits, over a 
fre. Figures of plaſter covered with this co. poſition look 
as well, as if they were of caſt braſs. 

BRO'OCH, S. (role, Belg.) a jewel; an ornament of 
jewels. Figuratively, an ornament, glory. He is the 
« brooch indeed and gem of all the nation.” Syax. Ob- 
ſolete. In painting, a piece of painting all of one colour. 


To BROOCH, v. à. to adorn with jewels. Figuratively, to 


be valued or highly eſteemed. Obſolete. 


To BROOD, v. . (breden, Sax. broeden, Belg.) to hatch, 


or fit upon, in order to hatch : To fit like a hen hatching 
her eggs, beautifully applied in the following ſentence. 


40 ere brooding. darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings.“ 


MilT. To fit near, and watch with great anxiety, re- 
« jvicing miſers— brood o'er their precious ſtores.” Suir n. 
to prepare, or make preparations, ** ever amongſt nations a 
% brooding of a war.” Bacon, Uſed actively; to hatch. 


. Figuratively to cheriſh or keep alive by inceſſant anxiety 


*« You'll fit and brood your ſorrows on a throne.” DRY. 

BROOD, S. (rod, Sax.) a parcel of chickens hatched by 
one hen, at one time. Figuratively, offspring, children. 
Production. Uſed with on, the act of hatching ; © his 
% melancholy fits on brood.” 

BRO'/ODY, aj. inclining to hatch, or to fit on eggs to hatch 
them. The common hen, all the while ſhe is broody.” 
Rar. LN 

BROO'K, S. CBroc, Sax. brock, Belg.) a ſmall and ſhallow 
running water. | | 

To BROOK, v. a. {(brucan, Sax.) to bear without reſent- 
ment, or complaint, to put up with, applied to misfortunes, 
or affronts. To endure. 

BRO'OKLIME, S. in botany, a kind of water ſpeedwell, 


common in ditches. | 


| BROO'M, S. (Brom, Sax.) in Wavy | the geni/ta, Lat. genet, 


Fr. the empalement of the flower leaf is tubulous, and di- 
vided into two lips; the flower is of the butterfly kind, the 
ſtandard oval, remote from the keel, which is erect and in- 
dented at the top. It has 10 ſtamina ſituated in the keel. 

In the center is an oblong germen, which becomes a 
roundiſh pod, opening with two valves, and inclofing 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Linnzus ranges it in the third ſect. 
of his 17th claſs, and Tournefort in the firſt ſect. of 
his 22d. There are 10 ſpecies. Likewiſe an utenſil made 
with the twigs of the abovementioned plant, and uſed in 
{weeping houſes or ſtreets. 

BROO'MLAND, S. land that bears broom. | 

BROO'MSTAFF, S. the ſtaff to which the twiggs of broom 
are bound to make a beſom ; the handle of a broom ; 
named more generaly in London a broom-ſtick 

BROO'MY, adj. full of, or abounding in broom. 

ROTH, S. {6roth, Sax. broye and brue, Belg. brado, Ital. 

_ bradio, Span.) a kind of ſoup, made by boiling meat 
down. in a ſmall quantity of water. 

BRO'THEL, or BROTHEL-HOUSE, /bordil, Fr. bordello, 
Lat, bed e from their having been formerly built near, 


BRO 


or upon the banks of rivers ; and_antiently there was a 
v famous one the Thames ſide, in the Borough, 
which was privileged, and ſeemed to be under the ſame 
regulations from the government; as the ſtews now are in the 
Pope's domi nions) a houſe inhabited by proſtitutes and ſet 
apart for the practice of lewdneſs. | PINA 

BROTHER, S. (brethren, and brothers in the plural, 
the former of which ſeems confined” to the Scriptures, 
From S6rother, Sax. which in its oblique caſes makes 

. brether ) a term of relation between two male children 
ſprung from the ſame father or mother, or both. Among 

e antients this term was uſed with greater latitude, than 
at preſent, and ſignified even firſt couſins ; in this ſenſe it 
is uſed in ſcripture when mention is made of our Lord's 
brethren. CN; a perſon united by the moſt ardent 
affections of friendſhip. One of the ſame trade. A per- 
ſon reſembling another in qualities, or conduct. He 
*« that is ſlothful in his work is brother to him that is a 
a great waſter.” Prov. xviii. 9. Among divines taken 
for a man in general, alluding to our being all deſcended 
from one. common parent. 

BRO”THER-HOOD, 8. (from brother and hood of had or 
hade, Sax. ſtate, condition, or quality) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a brother. 'The relation in which one brother ſtands 
with reſpect to another.  Figuratively, men living together 
in the ſame houſe, and profeſſing the ſame principles, ap- 
plied to monks or friers. Men incorporated together by 
the ſame charter. Men of the ſame trade. | 

8 adj. that which ſuits, or belongs to a bro- 

er. 

BRO'THERLY, adv. (from brother, and + of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) after the manner of a brother. Figu- 
guratively, in a very affectionate manner. 

BRO'UGHT, participle paſſive of Bx ix. | 

BROW, S. {browa, Sax. browwe, Belg. Aug brauw, Teut, 
breio, Pol. broou, Ruſſ. brun, Il. ſingular, brys plur. 
hence the Scotch bran, and the north country #y2-brees ) 
the arched collection of hairs over the eye in human crea- 
tures, which not only tends very much to beautify the 
face, but likewiſe is of great ſervice in keeping the ſweat 
from deſcending into, and offending the eye. Figura- 
tively, the looks, air or appearance of the countenance. 
A — to a hill, the verge or extremity of its ſurface. 

To BROW, v. a. Figuratively, to bound or limit. To look 
down upon or be — above. The hilly crofts — 
that &rdww this bottom.” Mirr. Seldom uſed. 

To BRO'WBEA'T, v. a. to endeavour to awe a perſon by 
ſtern and haughty looks. | 

BRO'W-BOUND, part. (from brow and bound) having the 
forehead or head encircled : crowned, ©«* brow-bound with 
* oak.” SHax. Not in uſe. 

BRO'WSICK, adj. dejected; ſorrowful; hanging the head. 
** our browfick crew.” SUCKLING. - Obſolete. 

BROWN, adj. (brun, Sax. braun, Teut. bruys, Belg. brane, 
Fr. bruno, Ital.) ſun-burnt, of a colour which may be 
made of a mixture of black with any other colour ; figu- 
ratively, dark or gloomy : ** brown with o'er-charging 
* ſhades.” Pore. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a dark, or 
duſty colour. 

BRO'WN-BILL, S. a battle ax formerly uſed by the Engliſh 
in war, and may perhaps have received its name from the 
colour of its handle, or that of its blade, when ruſty, 

BRO'WNNESS, S. (from brown and g, of ne/e, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtra& idea) that idea or ſenſation which is 
excited in the mind on ſeeing a brown colour. 

BRO*'WN-STUDY, S. a profound ſtudy, fo called from the 
mind's being darkened, or rendered, by its intenſe applica- 
tion, inattentive to any thing which paſſes without ir. 
A reverie. 

BRO'WNISH, adj. (from brown and %, from ic, Sax. or 
iſe, Goth. which implies diminution when joined to an 
adjective) ſomewhat brown, inclining to brown, of a faint 
brown. 

BR@'WNISTS, S. a ſect which aroſe in the 16th century, 
ſo called from their founder Robert Brown, a ſchoolmaſter, 
in Southwark, who was born in Rutlandſhire, and related 
to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh. He was a perfon of ſome 

abilities, and a graduate of the univerſity of Cambridge; 
his peculiar tenet was an abſolute rejecting of all cere- 
monies and eccleſiaſtical rites, by which he not only ſe- 
parated from the church of England, but likewiſe from all 
churches abroad, and affirmed that they were all corrupt. 
His diſciples dividing abroad into different ſects, he grew 
tired of the fatigue they gave him, and convinced of this 
miſtake, renounced his principles in 1589, profeſſed the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and was preferred to a reGory in 
Northamptonſhire. | | 
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To BRO/WSE, v. a. {broufſer, Fr. Bruſcare, Ital. of Bewornw 


_ broſeo, Gr.) to feed on herbs, leaves, or graſs. To crop 

or eat, applied to cattle. Actively, to feed or eat, uſed 

with an, or b... Browſe an the ſhrubs.” BLAck M. 

% Browſing upon the leaves.” L'EST RANGE. | 

BRO/WSE, S. paſture, properly leaves or ſhrubs, fit for goats 
and other animals to eat. | 

To BRU/ISE, wv. a. (pronounced bruze, bryſan, Sax. brizzen, 

Old Gauliſh bri/er, Fr.) to criiſh or hurt by any thing blunt, 

Which does not cut the ſkin, or let the blood out. To 

> cruſh by any weight, to beat in a mortar, ſo as only to 
cruſh. or deſtroy the form of a thing, without reducing it 
into powder. | 

BRU'TSE, S. a hurt with ſomething blunt and heavy, whereby 

. the ſkin is not broke. 

BRU41SE-WORT, S. (from &rui/e and wort, of wyrt, Sax. 
a plant) in botany, a plant fo called from its being uſed in 
bruiſes. See CoMFREY-. 

BRU'IT, S. {bruit, Fr.) a report, rumour, or noiſe. Some- 
thing which is the common topic for converſation. 

To BRUTT, v. 4. to ſpread abroad, to divulge, to rymour. 

Boch the verb and noun are ſeldom uſed. 

BRU'MAL, adj. (brumalis, Lat. from bruma, Lat. the 
winter) that which belongs to the winter. 


BRU/N, BR'AN, BROWN, BO'URN, BURN, derived 
from born, bourn, brunna, burna, Sax. ſignifying a river 
laces, and imply 


or brook, are joined to the names of 
that they are ſituated near rivers or brooks. 


BRU MA, or BRA HM, S. the idol of the Brachman's, 


who they ſay, produced as many worlds as he has con- 
fiderable parts; the firſt world, which is above the heavens, 


being formed of his brain; the ſecond, of his eyes; the 


third, of his mouth, &c. In ſome of his ſtatutes, or 
images, the firſt world is marked on the top of his head, 
the ſecond upon his right eye, the third upon his mouth, 
Sc. They aſſert that there is a ſtrong connection or re- 
lation between the worlds and the parts from whence they 
are formed ; and that the different diſpoſitions of mankind 
are owing to the worlds from whence they are produced. 
Thus, they ſay, wiſe men and great wits come from the 
firſt world; prudent perſons from the ſecond; gu orators 
from the third, &c. We who enjoy the bleſſed light of 
Revelation, may indeed ſmile at theſe abſurdities; but 
how much ſhould we have ſurpaſſed them without this 
advantage ? 

BRUNETT, S. (the plural brunettes, according to Addiſon, 
brunette, Fr. of brun, Fr. brown) a perſon of a brown 
complexion; generally applied to the female ſex. « To 
« inſult the olives and the brunettes.” Guardian. 

BRU/NEON, S. {(brugnen, Fr.) in gardening, a kind of fruit 
between a plumb and a peach. 

BRU'NT, S. (brunſt, Belg. heat) the onſet, attack, or 
ſhock of an enemy. The force, violence, and ſtroke of a 
cannon. © An heavy brunt of cannon ball.” Generally 
uſed with the verb bear; to bear the brunt; is to ſuſtain the 
attack of an army. Figuratively, any difficulty, or croſs 
and unexpected accident. 

BRU/SH, S. (braſe, Fr, bruccioli, Ital.) an inftrument 
made of briſtles or hair faſtened to wood, uſed either for 
ſweeping rooms, cleaning cloths, or painting. Figura- 
tively, a ſlight attack or ſKirmiſh in war; a ſhock or rough 
uſage; uſed generally with the verb give. They had 
% not given us ſuch a Bruſp. Hunis. 


To BRU'SH, v. a. to clear a thing of duſt by means of a 


bruſh ; to touch in one's paſſage ; uſed with 20, to paint, 

by a bruſh; uſed with e, to 
clear by moving a thing along a ſurface. © Water may 
« continually bruſhed off by the winds.” BENTL V. 
Uſed neuterly to paſs quick and cloſe to a perſon, joined 
with the particle by. ** Bruſ&'d nth by.” bers 
To ſkim upon the ſurface, to * along ſo as juſt to touch 
the ſurface in the paſſage, uſed with over. ** And bruſing 
* Ver adds motion to the pool.“ | 

BRU'SHER, S. (from bru/þ and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
a perſon who makes uſe of a bruſh, one who cleans with a 
bruſh. * Sir Henry Wooton, uſed to ſay, that critics 

were like brufeers of noblemen's cloaths.” Bacon. 

BRU/SHWOOD, S. (bruccioli, Ital. from brucciate, Ital. 
to burn, becauſe uſed for firing) ſmall ſticks or branches 
uſed for fire. Low, cloſe, and ſhrubby thickets. 

BRU'SHY, aj. rough or ſhaggy like a bruſh. © The Zruþy 
„ ſubſtance of the nerve.” BoYyLE. 

To BRU'STLE, v. u. (braftlian, Sax.) to crackle, or make 
a noiſe, like the ruſtling of armour, or that of rich ſilks. 
Figuratively, to ſwagger, hector, or approach a perſon 
in a threat'ning manner. | 

BRU'TAL, adi. (from brute, brutal, Fr.) that which belongs 


to a beaſt, -oppoſed to rational, Figuratively, inhuman, | 


ts ln. 


— 


— —_ 


| 
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eruel, ſavage, without or contrary to reaſon, and the pin 

1155 of humanity. e e ; 

BRUT/ALITY, 8. palit, Fr.) a diſpoſition or be1, 

. viour contrary, to the laws of reaſon, or dictates of Polite. 
neſs and humanity. Churliſhneſs, ſavageneſs. * 

BRU'TALIZE, v. . ( bruralixer, Fr.) to grow moroſ 
ſavage, inhuman, and like a brute. Actively, to mak. 
brutiſh or ſavage. _ 

BRU'TE, adj. (brutus, Lat.) ſenſeleſs, the ſons of * 
earth.” Bakr. Savage, inhuman, void of all the tende 
and ſocial affections; not having the uſe of reaſon ; rough; 
uncivilized. f 

BRU “TE, S. an animal without the principle of reaſon . 0 
beaſt; as providence ſeems to have been profuſe of its git 

to this 2 of beings and in bodily qualities to hays 
given them the advantage over ourſelves, we have cer. 
tainly a noble leſſon taught. us by nature, who by thi, 
means ſeems to invite us to cultivate that part which ſets y, 
above them, and at the fame time ſhews how great a fo]! 
it muſt be in us to pride ourſelves in ſuch things, as as 
unworthy of our nature, and though the mal 5 re. 
ſemble the brute creation, at (he time us 
that in thoſe particulars they abundantly ſurpaſs us. Figu. 
ratively, applied to men as a term of the moſt morti. 
fying reproach, and . implying a perſon unworthy of th, 
2 of a man, void of humanity, and an enemy to rea. 
on. 8 

To BRU'TE, vv. 4. a corrupt ſpelling of bruit. ** Bru; 
* through the army.” KnoLLEs, 

BRU”TENESS, S. (from brute and ne/5, of nee, Sax. in. 
pl ing an abſtrat quality.) The ſame as BrvTaLiny, 
Obſolete. 

BRU'TISH, S. (from Brute and i, of iſc, Sax. or |, 
Goth. when joined to a Subſtantive, implying likeneſ;) 
reſembling a beaſt either in form, or qualities. Figurz- 
tively, rude, inhuman, ſenſeleſs, ſtupidly ignorant, re. 
gardleſs of reaſon, or contrary to its dictates. 

BRU”TISHLY, adv. (from brutiſb and /y, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in the manner of a brute, or beaſt, Figu- 
ratively, without making .uſe of reaſon, implicitly, 
* Brutiſhly to ſubmit to any man's dictates.“ K. CHARLES. 
In a ſavage, cruel, inhuman manner. 

BRU'TISHNESS, 8. (from &rutih and nest, of nefe, Sax, 
implying an abſtract quality) that quality which makes uz 
like a beaſt; ſavageneſs; inſenſibility; want of reaſon, cr 
a diſregard of its Gates. | 

BRY'ONY, or BRTONY, 8. (Irena, Lat. of Pew, 
bruon, Gr. moſs or hair, fo called from its bearing a fruit 
reſembling moſs) in botany, it has male and female flowers 
on the ſame plant, the male flowers are bell-ſhaped with an 
empalement of the ſame form, with three ſhort ſtamina, 

five ſummits ; the female flowers fit on a germen, and 

have a deciduous empalement. Linnæus, places it in the 

10th. ſection of his 2 1ſt. claſs. The ſpecies are ſix, the 

common ſort have by impoſtures, been reduced to a human 

| ſhape, by including its root, in a mould and leaving it to 

grow in that ſtate. Its juice is a powerful diſſolvent, and 

attenuant, though too rough 1n its operation ; is given with 

ſucceſs in allies; aſthmas, palſies, dropſies, and hyſteric 

complaints, but ſhould be corrected by the addition of 
cream of tartar, vinegar, or ſome of the aromatics. 

BU'B, S. (a cant word, perhaps a contraction of bby, put 
for the milk it contains) ſtrong malt liquor. He loves 
cheap port, and double bub.” Pros. 

BU”BBLE, S. (bobble, Belg. boble, Dan.) a ſmall bladder 
of water; a little round drop of any fluid filled and ex- 
panded with air, and deſtroyed by the leaſt touch. Figu- 
ratively, ſomething eaſily deſtroyed ; a cheat, or the per- 
ſon cheated, A cant word given to projects for raiſing mo- 
ney on 1maginary grounds, wherein the {ubſcribers were pro- 
miſed great advantages, but were diſappointed of their hopes, 
and cheated of their money ; the hiſtory of the years 1719, 
1720, and 1721, afford us ſeveral remarkable inſtances of 
this ſort both in England and France, among which was the 
South Sea, that ruined thouſands in the former, and the 
Miſſiſſippi ſcheme which was not leſs fatal to the latter. 

To BUBBLE, v. . to riſe in bubbles; to make a gentle 
noiſe as it runs, applied to water, iſſuing from ſome narrow 
ple, or its fountain-head. Actively, to cheat, or defraud 

y projects of imaginary advantages. | 

BU/BBLER, S. (from bubble and er, of awer, Sax. implying 
a man) one who cheats by projects, promiſing great ad- 
vantages for the loan of money. | 

BU/BBY, S. a woman's breaſt, a low term. 

BU'BO, (from BovfBur, boubon, Gr. the inguen, where 
it generally appears) in ſurgery a tumour or ſwelling, at- 
tended with an inflammation gathering in the groin, G. 


When 


BUC 
"When it affects no parts but the groin of armpits it is 


termed 8 and mild when it riſes ſponta- 
- neouſly, or whi 


le the patient is in a good ſtate of th 
and free from any contagious diſeaſe, or makes its ap- 
arance at the thi of ſome-mild fever. A malignant bu 
is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, or venereal taint, A 
mild bubo takes its riſe trom the ſtagnation of a glutinous 
and inſpiſſated blood, differing from other inflammations 
only in its place. Venereal buboes are cauſed by the 
lymp's being rendered thick and viſcid and conſequently 
ſtagnating in the inguinal glands, z. e. the glands of the 


oin. 


BUBONOCE'LE, S. (from Bovfor, boubon, the groin, and 


xn, tele, Gr. a ſwelling) in ſurgery, a tumour, or rup- 
ture, formed by the deſcent of the inteſtines, omentum, 
or both, through the rings of the abdominal muſcle into the 
tunica vaginalis of the ſpermatic cord and ſometimes 
even into the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. The tunica 
vaginalis of the ſpermatic cord, is the coat ſurrounding 
the ſpermatic veſlels down to the epididymis; the tu- 
nica vaginalis of the teſticle, is the bag which con- 
tains It. a 


 BUCCALES, S. (glandulæ, Lat.) in anatomy, ſmall glands 


diſperſed over the inſide of the cheeks and lips ſeparating 
the ſpittle, which mixes with the food in the action of 
chewing. | | 

BU/CCANEIRS, or BUCCANEERS, S. (from bucan to dreſs 
meat on hurdles, by means of ſmoak) a kind of ſavages 
in the W. Indies, who prepare their meat on a hurdle of 
Brazil wood, placed at a great height from the fire; the 
meat thus dreiſed has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine re- 
liſh, is of a roſe colour, and a great reſtorative to fick 
people. The Indians uſing to cut their priſoners to 
pieces and dreſs them in this manner, the term was applied 
to the famous adventurers or pirates, who aſſociated them- 
ſelves in order to plunder the Spaniſh dominions in Ame- 
rica in 1686, and were guilty of great outrages. At pre- 
ſent it is given to the French and Spaniſh inhabitants of 
the Iſland of St. Dominigo, whoſe whole employ conſiſts 
in hunting bulls and wild boars, whoſe fleſh they dreſs 
after the Indian manner. | | 

BUC'CELLATION, S. CBuccella, Lat. a mouthful) a term 
uſed by ſome chemical authours, for dividing into large 
ieces. Harris, F | 

BU'/CCINA”TOR, S. (of buccina, Lat. a trumpet, becauſe 
it makes the cheeks ſwell, as if blowing a trumpet) in 
anatomy, a muſcle on each fide the face, common to the 
hps and cheeks, forming the inner ſubſtance of the-latter, 
made uſe of by trumpeters, when ſounding their inftru- 
ment ; it ſerves to draw the lips or mouth on one fide, con- 
tracts its cavity and thruſts forward the meat in chewing. 

BU/CCINUM, S. (Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a ſea ſhell of a 
ſpiral ſhape, like that of a ſnail ; the 200 whereof yields 
the urple colour. The firſt of this ſpecies, was diſco- 
vered by an Engliſhman, in 1680, as appears from the lit- 
terary journals. | 

BUCEN'”TAUR, 8, (from Gov, bow, Gr. implying great, and 
centaurus the name of a veſſel, mentioned in Virgil) a gal- 
eaſs or great galley, belonging to the Doge of Venice 
adorned with curious pillars, gilt from prow to ſtern, cover- 
ed over with a tent or _y of purple ſilk, and made 
— of, on Aſcenſion day, in the ceremony of eſpouſing the 

a. 

BUCIO CHE. S. (Fr.) a woollen cloth made in Provence, 

ſold by the French at Alexandria, and Cairo. 


DUCK, S. {bwwch, Brit, bucce, Sax. boc, Belg. bouc, Fr. 


bach and bak, Hung. becco, Ital. buz, Perſ.) the male of 
the fallow deer, rabbets, hares, goats, &c. Among deer 
it is as corpulent, and has horns like a hart, — only 
in ſize, growing out of the head like fingers on the hand; 
it very much reſembles a roe, excepting in its colour, 
which is various, commonly branded or fandy on the 
back, having a black liſt all along on the ridge, and the 
belly aad fides ſpotted with white. The firſt year it is 
called a fawn; the ſecond a prictet, the third a forel, the 
fourth a fore, the fifth a buck of the firſt head, and the 
fixth a great buck. Likewiſe a cant name for a club, or 
fociety, ſo called from their uſe of theſe hunting terms, 
calling their preſident, the great buck, &c. and are ſpu- 
nous ſhoots of the free-maſons. | 

BU'CK. S. {bouche, Teut. bucata, Ital.) lye made of aſhes 
for waſhing linnen. Figuratively, linnen *“ ſhe waſhes 
** bucks here at home. SHAx. 

To BUCK, v. a. derived from the foregoing ſubſtantives, 
when from buck ſignifying a deer, it denotes to copulate ; 
and when from Back ſignifying lye, it implies to waſh 
Clothes in lye. 


BUC | 

BU/CK-BASKET, 8. (from buck lye, and 3after;) the batkes 
in which clothes are carried to the waſh. | 

BU'CK-BEAN, S. {bockbonen, Belg.) in botany; a plant, by 
ſome reckoned a ſort of trefoil ; but by Skinzer ſup- 

oſed to be a kind of lupine, or pulſe. 

BU'CKET, 8. (baquet, Fr. or buc, Sax. and et a par- 
ticle uſed to leſſen the ſigniſication of a word) a wooden 
veſſel reſembling one half of a barrel or pipe; fitted with 
a handle formed like a ſemicircle and uſed to draw water 
out of a well; likewiſe a leathern veſſel of the ſame form 
uſed in fires to ſerve the engines with water. 

BU'CKINGHAMSHIRE. S. (of bur, Sax. a buck ot hart, 
from its abounding with that ſpecies of animals) in geo- 
graphy, a county tituated almoſt in the center of England; 

unded by Berkſhire and the Thames on the S. on the W. 
by Oxfordſhire, on the N. by Northamptonſhire, and on 
the E. by Bedfordſhire, Hertfordſhire and Middleſex; it 
is but 39 miles long, 18 broad, and 138 in circumference. 
It is divided into eight hundreds, contains 185 pariſhes, 
about 18,000 houſes, 121,400 inhabitants, ſends 14 mem- 
bers to parliament, is famous for its paſtures, and manu- 
factures of paper and bone-lace, the latter of which is little 
inferiour to that of Flanders. The chief town is Bucking- 
ham, which was fortified by Edward the Elder in 918 ; it 
has three ſtone bridges over the Ouſe, a weekly market on 
Saturdays, three fairs annually, and is 44 computed, or 60 
meaſured miles from London. 

BUC'KLE. S. (ce, Brit, and Arm, boncle, Fr.) an in- 
ſtrument made of a link of metal with a tongue and catch, 
uſed to ſaſten the ſtraps of the ſhoes, the harneſs of horſes, 
— A curled lock of hair; or hair in a ſlate to make it 
curl. | 

To BUCKLE, v. a. To faften with a buckle.. Figuratively, 
to join in battle array, uſed with the particle 2vizh, but 
now obſolete, ©* the avant guard were buckled auith them in 
* the front.” Hayw. To marry, or join. Is this 
« an age to buckle with a bride.” Da rD. To confine, 
uſed with the particle in, The ſtretching of a ſpan 
* buckles in his ſum of age” Sax. To comb a wig in 
curls; to prepare hair for taking a curl. 

To BU'/CKLE, v. a. (bucken, Tent.) to bend or bow un- 
der a weight, uſed with ander. Figuratively, to bend 
ones inclinations, to apply, or attend to, © Go Guckle te 
4 the law.” DRY. | 

BUC'ELER, S. {6uccled, Brit. bouclier, F. buckler, Dan.) a 
large piece of defenſive armour, buckled to the arm, and 
uſed by the antients to defend their bodies from the blows, 
or darts of the enemy; being found cumberſome, they 
were changed for the ſhield, which is of lefs dimenſions. 
On medals, they either ſignified public vows for the ſafely 
of a prince: or that he was eſteemed the protector of his 

eople ; hence the Romans called Fabius, the Sucker of 
ome. 

BU'/CKLERTHORN, S. in botany, a plant named likewiſe 
Chriſt's-thorn. 


BU'/CKMAST, S. (a corruption of beechmaf?, from buck for 


beech and maſt, of maſt, Sax. or maſ?, Teut. an acorn) the 
fruit of the beech-tree. | 

BU/CKRAM. S. {bougram, Fr. bucherame, Ital.) a coarſe 
cloth made of hemp, gummed, calendered and dyed ; 
uſed by taylours to ſtiffen their garments : and by packers 
to wrap up cloths, ſerges, &c. They are ſometimes made 
of old 4 or pieces of ſails gummed. 

BU'CKRAMS, S. (fo called from being browſed by the goat, 
called $web in Welch.) in botany, the ſame as the wild 

arlick. | 

BU*CKSHORN-PLANTAIN, S. in botany, a plant, called 
likewiſe harts-horn plantain. 

BU/CK THORN, S. (from &uce, Sax. the belly and ern, 
Sax. a prickly buſh ; from its purgative quality of — 
the belly) in botany, a plant called rhamnus, Lat. an 
neprun, Fr. It hath male and female flowers on different 
plants. The cover of the ſexes is ſhaped like a funnel 
and cut into four parts at the top. The male flowers have 
four ſtamina, and the female a roundiſh germen ſupport- 
ing a ſhort ſtile, and becomes a roundiſh berry including 
four ſeeds. It is ranged by Tournefort in the iſt ſe&. of 
his 2oth claſs and by Linnæus in the firſt ſect. of 
his 5th There are four ſpecies. The berries of the com- 
mon ſort are uſed in medicine, in the ſyrup of this name, 
which is eſteemed no bad purge in the dropſy, jaundice, 
and other cutaneous eruptions, but it has grown into diſ- 

ute from the mixtures of other berries ; the beſt ways 
of diſtinguiſhing the true and genuine from the hetereoge- 
neous mixture is to obſerve, that every berry contains 
four ſeeds, and that the juice when rubbed on paper will 
tinge it with a green colour, From the juice of the berry 
15 


BUF 


is likewiſe made a very fine green ] 
French wer de weffie, which is very much eſteemed by mi- 
BU/CK-WHEAT, S. {buckweitz, Teut.) in botany, the 
fagepyrum and helpixe, the flowers grow in a ſpike or 
branched from the wings of the leaves; the cup is divided 
into five parts reſembling the petals of a flower, the ſeeds 
are black and three cornered. The ſpecies are two. 

BU/COLIC, S. (from Borrenrw to feed cattle, or Bovnonos, 
boukolos, Gr. a herdſman) paſtoral poetry, ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt antient ſpecies 1 to have its original 
in Sicily, amidſt the mirth and diverſions of ſhepherds, 
to have been inſpired by love, and owing to leiſure. 
Theocritus, is the moſt famous writer in this ſpecies 
among the Greeks, but 1s * to be too coarſe in his 
expreſſions and ſentiments. irgil copied him in Latin, 
but has run into the other extreme of being too polite. 
Mr. Pope, has ſollowed him too cloſe to be looked on 
as an original, and has copied his politeneſs too nearly 
not to be involved in the ſame cenſure. Spenſer indeed 
ſeems to have been as great a maſter in this as in allegorical 

„ his language, is ſentiments, are the exact copies 

of innocent ſimplicity, and his paſtorals by keeping a 
due mean between the coarſe ruſticity of Theocritus, and 
the elegance of Virgil, have carried this ſpecies of 2 
to as kigh a degree of perfection, as can be expected. 
It would be a piece of injuſtice if Mr. Gay ſhould 
not be mentioned _— with Spencer, when he 
ſſeſſes ſo much of his ſpirit, and has fo agreeably imitated 

is manner, 

BU'D, S. /bette, Belg. bouton, Fr.) in botany, the ſmall 
ſwelling or prominencies on the bark of a tree, which turn 
to ſhoots, c. They are firſt formed in the pith, and are 
forced along certain channels till they meet the air at the 
tender bark, through which they force their way; like a 
ſeed they contain a whole plant, from which they differ in 
not having any lobes or ear-leaves, and as they take root in 
the tree, where they meet with the proper juices to nouriſh 
they do not ſeem to need them. Among gardeners it denotes 
the firſt tops of ſallet plants, and in huſbandry, a weaned 
calf of the firſt year, being ſo named from the budding of 
its horns. Figuratively, the beginning, firſt appearance, 
tender and immature ſtate of a thing. Nip vice in the 
« bud.” 

To BUD, v. 3. to ſwell with gems or little prominencies, 
applied to vegetables. To 7 ay forth ſhoots, Figuratively, 
to be in the bloom of youth. *© Young budding virgin.” 
Snax., Actively, in gardening, to innoculate by inſertin 
a bud into a tree. Improved by budding upon a — 
« ſtock.“ TEMPLE. | 

BU/DDLE, S. a place where miners waſh their ore to fit it 
for the furnace. 

To BU'DGE, v. *. (bouger, Fr.) to move, to quit a place. 
A low expreſſion. 

BU DGE, S. the fur of a lamb dreſſed, whence the perſons 
who wear it, on the Lord-Mayor's-day, at London, are called 
budge-batchelors. 

BU DGE, adj. tiff, ſurly, formal. Thoſe budge doors 
of the ſtoics.” MiLToON. 

BU/DGER, 8. (of budge and er, implying an agent from 
aber, Sax.) one who moves or ſtirs from his place. One 
who quits a poſt or place in an army. Seldom uſed. 

BUDGET, S. {bougette, Fr. bolgia, Ital. bilig, Sax.) a 
ſmall bag. Figuratively, the breaſt or boſom. ** In whoſe 
« boſom or budget, moſt of Perkins ſecrets were laid up.” 
That which is contained in a budget, a ſtore, or ſtock. 
« The fox's whole budget of inventions failed him.“ 
L'EsTRANGE. 

BUFF, S. (from Bufale) the hide of a Bufalo dreſſed in oil, 
after the manner of ſhamois ; any ſkin dreſſed after the 
ſame manner as buff. 

BUFFALO, S. (Ital.) in natural hiſtory, a wild animal, 
longer and higher, but in other reſpe&s like an ox, its 
horns are very broad, thick, and black, its body thick, 
and its hide ey hard, its hair is ſhort and black, very 
thick on its head, which is very ſmall in proporion to the 
reſt of its body, its tail having ſcarcely any hair at all ; 
it may be tamed, and in Italy is worked in the plough. 
Its horns are uſed by the turners in beads for — and 
ſnuff- boxes, its hide is uſed in coats for ſoldiers, and its 
hair mixed with that of cows, is uſed for ſtuffing ſeats. 

BU/FFET, S. {(baffetto, or buffetto, Ital. Sefetadæ, Ron.) 

a blow on one ſide of the head given with the fiſt. Figu- 
ratively, — perſecution, or hardſhip. A man 
% that fortune's buffets and rewards haſt taken.” Shak. 


| BUFFET, S. (buffette, Fr.) a kind of cupboard or cloſet 


formed with an arch at the top, and furniſhed with ſhelves 
wed to place china and plate in for ſhow and ornament, 


colour, called by the 


A. 
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To BU'FFET, v. . (from the noun, 5uffeter, Fr.) to ſtrike 
on the head with the hand ; to box. Figuratively, to ftrike 
any thing forcibly with the hand. buffeting the billows.” 
Uſed neuterly with the particle for, to box, or fight with the 
fiſts. If i might buffet for my love.” Sara. 

BU'FFETER, S. (from buffet and er, of wer, Sax. a man.) 
one who fights with his fiſts. A boxer. Wants authority, 

BU'FFLE, S. beute, Fr. byffel, Dan.) See BurraLo, which 
is moſt uſed, 

To BU'FFLE, v. z. omg a corrupt ſpelling of late) to 

uzzle, to be at a loſs. 

BU/FFLE-HEADED, adj. that which has a head like a 
buffalo. Figuratively, dull, ſtupid. 

BUFFOO' N, 8. (buffon, Fr. buffone, Ital.) one who en- 
deavours to excite laughter by low jeſts and antick poſ- 
tures. A merry-andrew, a jack-pudding. One who makes 
uſe of ſcurrilous or indecent raillery. 

BUFFOO'NERY, S. the ufing low jeſts, ridiculous pranks, 
or ſcurrilous mirth, in order to extort a laugh from a com- 


any. 

BU'G 8. (from bug, Brit. bogate, Ruſſ.) an inſect of a 
roundiſh flat form, a darkiſh red colour, which breeds in 
houſhold ſtuff and beds, bliſters where it bites, is pro- 
duced from a nit, and ſtinks when killed. Likewiſe a fly. 
ing inſect formed like a beetle, and named a May-Bug, or 
May-Flz. © Yet let me flap this zug with gilded wings.“ 
Ports. Hence we may ſee the propriety of the poet's 
aſcribing wings to this creature, and at the ſame time 
vindicate him from Jobnſon's criticiſm, in his Dictionary, 
who ſays that, Wings are erroneouſly aſcribed to it.“ 

BU'G, or BU'GBEAR, S. (from pug a demon, or devil) 
an object which raiſes terrour; a walking ſpectre; a 

hoſt ; generally applied to the imaginary terrours uſed to 
righten children. 

BU'GGINESS, S. (from buggy 

lying an abſtract quality) infeſted with bugs. 

BU'GGY, adj. abounding with bugs, 

BU'GLE, or BUGLE-HORN, S. (of 4ugan, Sax. to bend, 
or bucula, Lat. a heifer) a ſmall bending horn, a hunting 


horn. 


3 S. a ſhining bead, of a cylindrical form, and made 
of glaſs. 
BU'GLE, S. ¶ Lugula, Lat.) in botany, a plant, with a ſhort 


permanent empalement of one leaf, ſlightly cut into five 
parts; the flower is of one leaf, and of the lip kind, the 
upper hp very ſmall, ere, and bifid ; the under lip or 
beard, large and open, with four erect ſtamina, two of 
which are longer than the upper lip, and the other two 
ſhorter, In the center are four germen, which afterwards 
become four naked ſeeds incloſed by the empalement. 
This 2 is ranged by Tournefort in the 4th. ſection of 
his 4th. claſs; and by Linnæus in the 1ſt. ſection of his 
14th The ſpecies are four. The common ſort is greatly 
e — as vulnerary, and uſed both externally and in- 
ternally. 

BU'GLOS, S. (from buglofſum, Lat. of gous, Bous, Gr. an ox, 
and yaweon gleſe, Gr. a tongue) in botany, the herb 
named likewiſe ox-tongue. 

To BUILD, v. a. moment Bild, the preter, I built or 
have built, from bilden, Belg.) to make or raiſe houſes, &c. 
Figuratively, to raiſe on any thing as a ſupport or foun- 
dation. Love Guilt on 4 ſoon as beauty dies.“ 
Doxx E. Uſed with on or upen, to ground or eſtabliſh an 
opinion; to depend on; to reſt on; „A ſurer way than 
* to build on the interpretations of an authour.” App1s. . 

BU'ILDER, S. (from Build and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who conſtructs or raiſes houſes c. 

BUILDING, S. a fabric or place erected for ſhelter from the 
weather, for dwelling, or 25 the purpoſes of religion, ſe- 
curity or magnificence. A regular but ding is ſquare, hav- 
ing its oppoſite ſides equal, and the parts diſpoſed with 
ſymmetry. An irregular building is that whoſe plan is not 
contained within equal or — 4 lines, and whoſe parts 
have no proportion to each other. An inſulated building 
is that which ſtands by itſelf, being encompaſſed with 
ſtreets or ſome open ſquare, like St. Panl's Cathedral, in 
London, An engaged building, is that which is encom- 
paſſed with others, having no front towards any public 
place, nor any communication but through a back paſlage- 
Building, is uſed in its primary ſenſe, for the art and act of 
raiſing edifices, Figuratively, the body which is the habi- 
tation of the ſoul. We know that if our earthly taber- 
« nacle be diſſolved we have a building of God.” 2 Cor. 
v. 1. The church of Chriſt. « In bl all the S 
« fitly framed.” Ephe, ii. 21. The ſeveral parts or the 

elevation of an edifice. ** To ſhew him the buildings of 
„of the Temple,” Matt. xxiv. 1. 


and ng, of nefſe, Sax. im- 


BUILT, 


BU'LK. S. (bulcke, Belg. the breaſt or large 


BUL 


Timber for this Built. TEArrE. Seldom uſed: 
101. 8 . bal, eb. from 521, nabal, Heb. to flow, or 

ur down) the name of the 8th month in the Jewiſh ca- 
Ele, anſwering. to October, ſo named from the heavy 


ſhowers which fe | in this month. «c In the eleventh year | 


« in the month 2a“. 1 Kings, vi. 38. | 

BULAFO, S. a muſical inſtrument uſed by the Negroes of 
Guinea; conſiſting of ſeyeral pipes of hard wood diminiſh- 
ing gradually in length, tied together by thongs of leather, 
" going round each of the pipes, form an interſtice 
between them ; and is played on by ſticks, whoſe ends 
are covered with leather, to make the ſound leſs harſh. 

BUL/B, 8. ( bulbus, Lat. of Re, bolbos, Gr.) in botany, a 
thick root nearly round ; of which there are two ſpecies. 
1. The tunicated, or coated, conſiſting of many coats in- 
volving each other, as in the onion, which when cut in 
halves, plainly ſhews the coats involving each other. 2. 
The ſquamous, or ſcaly, conſiſting of ſeveral ſcales lying 
over each other, like tiles on a houſe, or ſcales on a 
fiſh ; of this kind is the lilly, It is very remarkable that 
theſe roots. are annually renewed or repaired out of the 
trunk or ſtalk itſelf; the baſis of the ſtalk continually and 
inſenſibly deſcending below the ſurface of the earth, is there 
changed into a root. Thus, the ſtalk of brownwort fink- 
ing | by degrees till it is below- the mold, becomes 
the upper part of the root, and continuing ſtill to fink, the 
next year, becomes the lower part, and the next after that 
rots away; a new addition being ſtill yearly made out of 
the ſtalks, as the elder parts rot away. 


; BULBA'CEOUS, agj. the ſame as Bulbous, but not ſo pro- 
| BLBOUS, adj. that which reſembles or contains a bulb, 


that which has a round root. 


| To BU'LGE, o. ». (originally wrote dit. which fignifed 


the lower part of a ſhip, from &:/ig, Sax.) to ſpring a leak 


by ſtriking the bottom on ſome rock or place, which 


makes a hole, or forces off ſome of the timber ; applied 
to a ſhip. To founder. To ftick or jut out, uſed with 
the particle /rom. * timber that bulges from its bottom.” 


MoxoNn. 


| BULFINCH. S.  bogfinck, Dan. Blagfucl, Teut. i. e. bloodfinch) 


a ſong bird, ſo called from its red colour; it is remarkable 
for its imitating wind muſic, particularly the flagellet. 


| BU/LIMY. (SA,, boulimia, Gr. from Bov, ſignifying 


large, or great and Ae, limos, Gr. hunger) in medicine 
an enormous appetite, attended with faintings and coldneſs 
at the extreme parts. 'The philoſophical tranſactions men- 
tion a perſon in this diſorder, who would eat an ordinary 
ſhoulder of mutton at a meal, and would feed on ſow- 
thiſtle, &c. but was cured by throwing up ſeveral worms 
of the length and thickneſs of a tobacco pipe. 

part of the 
human frame; Balto, Span. the form, ſtature, or ſize of 
the body) ſize, dimenſions. Uſed with the word people, &c. 
the greateſt part, and ſometimes, the vulgar. Theſe wiſe 
« men diſagreed from the bulk of the people.” Freehold. 
No 51. The human frame, It did ſeem to ſhatter all 
his Bull.“ SnAk. Applied to a ſhip, the whole ſpace 
in the hold for the ſtowage of goods; likewiſe the cargo. 
To break Bulk, is to open or unload any part of the 


cargo. f : . 
BU” &, S. (from Bielcke, Belg. a beam, Zalck, Teut.) in 


building, a part of a building projecting from the win- 
dow, like a table, and uſed either for placing commo- 
dities in, by way of ſhow; or for porters to pitch their 
burthens. 


BU'LKHEAD, S. partitions made with boards acroſs a 


ſhip. 


BUL'KINESS, 8. (from 3u/ty, and nes of neſt, Sax. im- 


plying an abſtract quality) the largeneſs of à thing; the 


June of fize or dimenſions. 
B 


7 


LKV, adj. of great ſize, or ſtature. | 


BU'LL, S. CBolle or Bul, Belg.) the male of black cattle, 


kept generally for propagating the ſpecies. Figuratively, 
a Joud — farions 2 — enemy, Many 5ulls 
have , encompaſſed me.” P/al. xxii. 12. Any thing 
made in the form of a bull. Twelve brazen 5u//s under 
* the baſis.” Fer. lii. 20. In aſtronomy, one of the 12 


ſigns of the Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in April. | 


A blunder or contradiction. - It is what the Engliſh call 
* a bull in the expreſſion.” Pore. 


BULL, S. (Bulle, Fr Bulla, Lat. a ſeal, or round drop 


which was. worn by the young nobility of Rome round 
their necks.; and the edicts of the Popes being ſealed with 
lead in that form hanging from the parchment obtained 
the ſame name) in eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, an inflrument made 


zUILT, 8. (pronounced 5% the Gon of a buildin "* 


U. 


out at the Roman or Pope's chancery ſealed with lead, and 
of the ſame nature with the edicts of ſecular princes. 'The 
ſeal preſents on one ſide the heads of St: Peter and St. Paul, 
and on the other the name. of the Pope and the year of his 
pontificate. The bulls, which are written in an old Ro- 
man Gothic character, have the - ſeal ſuſpended by ſilken 
threads, if letters of grace and favour; but, if letters of 


juſtice or executory, by an hempen cord. Golden bull, is 


an edi, conſtitution; or the ma charta of the empire, 
drawn up by the celebrated Bartoli, and eſtabliſhed by the 
emperour Charles IV. in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Nu- 
remburg in 1356: It is called golden from the gold ſeal, 
in the form of a Pope's bull, ſuſpended by threads of 
yellow and red filk; on one fide of which is the emperour 
nag on his throne, and on the other the capital of 
ome. 

BULL, in compoſition, like the particle Gov, bow, in Greek 
ſomerimes denotes largeneſs , as bull. bead, and in ſuch caſes 

is not to be looked on as derived from the Engliſh noun, 
but from the Greek particle. | 

BU LL-BAITING,. S. (from bull and bait of batan, Sax. to 
beat or fight) the worrying or teazing a bull by ſetting 
dogs on it. 

1 S, the fleſh of a bull, the coarſeſt ſort of 

cef, 

BU'LL-BEGGAR, S. in its primary meaning one who begs 
by virtue of the pope's bull, but as they behaved with great 
inſolence, the term is now uſed for ſomething terrible, and 

. to frighten children with. 

BU'LL-CALF, S8. a he or male calf, Figuratively, a 
ſtupid fellow, uſed as a term of reproach; and derived 

from bull ſignifying great, and calf. See BuLL. 

BU'LL-DOG, S. a ſpecies of dogs of a ſtrong make, round 
head, noted for never quitting its hold, whenever it has 
faſtened, and uſed in baiting bulls, which they generally 
ſeize by the noſe and pin to the ground: even among 
the Romans they were famous for their great ſtrength, 
as appears from Claudian's magnique taurorum fraturi coila 
Britanni ; ** England's huge breed of ſtrength enough 
to break the neck of &ulls.” Vet it muſt be ob- 
ſerved that their qualities are local; and that they degene- 
rate when tranſported. to a foreign country. 

BU'LLET, S. {boulet, Fr. a diminutive of Boule, fignifyin 
a little ball) an iron or leaden ball or ſhot, uſed to load 
guns with, According to Mr. Derham, a bullet ſhot our 
of a great gun flies a mile in a little above 17 half ſeconds, 
and reckoning the ſun's diſtance 8605 1398 Engliſh miles, 
would be 32 + years in its paſſage to it, in its full force. 
Red-hot bullets are heated in a forge and uſed to ſet a place 
on fire, containing combuſtibles. Hollow bullets, are made 
cylindrical, with an opening and fuſee at one end, which 
giving fire to the inſide, when in the ground it burſts, 
and has the ſame effect as a mine. Charn-bullets are two 
bullets joined by a chain three or four feet long; Sranch- 
bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix inches 
apart ; and teu headed bullets, named likewiſe angles, are 

e two halves of a bullet joined by a bar or chain; they 
are chiefly uſed in ſea-fights to cut the 1gging, maſts, &c. 

BU'LL-FINCH, S. (ſee 5ulfinch) in natural hiſtory, a ſmall 

bird, which has neither ſong nor whiftle of its own, 
but famous for learning either by the mouth or fla- 
gelet. | . 
BU'/LL-FLY, or BurL-Btet, S. an inſect. | 


 BU/LL-HEAD, S. Figuratively, a ſtupid perſon. In natural 


hiſtory, a fiſh called likewiſe the muller's thumb, its head 
is broad and flat, diſproportionable to its body; its mouth 
is wide and uſually gaping, without teeth, but with rough 
lips like a file, it has two roundiſh creſted fins near ita 
gills, as many under its belly and on its back, one below 
the vent, and that of its tail round, Its body is variegated 
with ſpots of white, black and brown. When ſpawning, 
which is during the ſummer, their vents ſwell like a 
dug, and in winter they diſappear, like the ſwallows, 


' BU'LL-TROUT, S. (from bull, implying great, and treat) 


a ſpecies of trout abounding in Northumberland, exceed- 
ing thoſe of the ſouth both in * and breadth. 


BULL-WEED, S. in botany, a plant named likewiſe the 


Anapabeed. 25 
BU LLWORT, See Bisnor's-ward, which name it goes 
by likewiſe. | - 
BU/LLACE,- S. (formerly ſpelt 4u/lis, from Beule or bouler, 


a ſmall globe; Hearne ſuppoſes it to be a contraction of 
bulkeyes, from its reſembling them) in botany a four wild 
lamb, of a globular form and lemon colour, 

BU/LLION, S. {billen, Fr. baſe money, Gillon, Span; 
metal to make money of) gold and filver in the maſs, 
neither wrought nor coined ; ſo named either when they — 
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firſt ſmelted from the ore, or after they are refined and caſt 
into ingots, or bars. The opinion againſt reckoning gold 
and filver a commodity or merchandize, which ought to 
be carried out of the kingdom, ſeems nded on want 
of experience and an abſolute ignorance of the nature of 
trade. Even in countries where the mines of theſe metals 
are, the prohibition of their exportation, has proved a 
t obfiruRion to their commercial ind , and ren- 
ered that treaſure uſeleſs. The retaining it in a nation 
without circulating out of it muſt be a national loſs z as it 
is nothing but keeping a dead ſtock to that value, which is 
of no more uſe to the increaſe of the public ſock, than the 
like value of ſtatues. It is of no other uſe at home, than 
making our payments, and when that end is anſwered, 
me plenty of gold or ſilver, will be rather a national loſs, 
becauſe it would naturally enhance the price of commo- 
dities to ourſelves, thereby leſſen the demand for them wh 
foreign nations, and, in time, ruin trade and im veri 
the people; for when we have greater plenty of money 
muſt we not give greater prices for labour, and the native 
commodities of wool; would not this oblige the manu- 
facturer to encreaſe the price of his commodity; and 
would not all thoſe nations, who think they pay enough 
at preſent, inſtead of complying with extraordinary 
demands, go to thoſe markets, where they can buy 
cheaper ? Beſides, what muſt become of the intereſt of 
money ? would it not fall in proportion to the increaſe of 
caſh ? and if fo, how many muſt ſtarve, who now hve on 
the intereſt of the money they have in the funds? We are 
indeed arguing upon a ſuppoſition that never can be re- 
duced to practice; for it is impoſſible to keep bullion at 
home; while we carry on trade there muſt be a ballance 
againſt us ſome where or another, and that ballance muſt 
always be paid in bullion ; foreigners have large ſums in 
our funds, and a lowering of the intereſt will make them 
draw them out, ſo that theſe means of making money plenty 
Will always make it ſcarce. The only method to kee 
enough at home, will be to leſſen our dealings with thoſe 
nations where the ballance of trade is againſt us, and 
then we ſhall find that the carrying bullion out of the 


kingdom will not only be the beſt means of hindering the | 


fatal miſchiefs, which would ariſe from enhancing the 
price of labour, but as it would be a means of introducing 

© commodities into the kingdom, which may be ſure of a 
market abroad, would be the beſt means of turning the 

ballance of trade in our favour, and effecting what is in- 
tended by the clamours againſt the exportation of gold or 
filver. This is meant as an anſwer to ſome objections, 
which narrow minds have made to the exports of the Eng- 

- liſh India Company; and may ſerve to ſhew their futility, 
and unreaſonableneſs. 

BULLI'TION, S. (from bz/lio, Lat.) the ſtate of a thing 

- when boiling. 6 AAS 

BU'LLY, S. (from Bull, becauſe thoſe who were intruſted 
with the pope's bulls uſed to behave in a proud, haughty or 
inſolent manner) a perſon who makes uſe of threatening 
expreſſions, and infolent - behaviour, with t ſhow of 
courage, but poſſeſſed of as great cowardice. In low lan- 

- guage uſed for a perſon who attends a ſtrumpet, eſpouſes 
ker quarrels, and protects her from thoſe whom ſhe has 
provoked to give her © drubbing. 

To BU'LLY, v. 4. to benave with noiſy inſolence and per- 
ſonated courage, in order to frighten a perſon into any mea- 
ſures or compliance. .. . 

BU'LLRUSH, S. (from bull, implying large and r»fs, ſee 
Burt) a large ruſs, growing in the ſea, rivers, and in 
moiſt places. Thoſe on the ſea banks in Holland, are 
planted there in order to prevent the water, from waſhing 
away the earth; they grow very high, are cut in the ſum- 
mer, and uſed by the inhabitants in making baſkets ;' as 
they are prickly, and different from ours, Mr. Dryden, 
may be defended from Johnſon's criticiſm in applying the 
following epithet to their name. The hnotty bu a, 
* next in order ſtood.” At the ſame time it muſt be added 

that our own country would afford that gentleman ſufficient 
conviction of his being in an errour. 


BU'LWARK, (bolwerck, Belg. bollwerckh, Fr. beulwert, Fr. | 
boloardo, Ital.) a fortification or baſtion. Figuratively, a | 


ſecurity or protection. 
To BULWAR 


proper works. 


K, v. a. to fortify or ſtrengthen a town by 
«© No bulwark'd town.” Appis. This 


verb is ſeldom uſed in any other tenſe than that in the | 


uotation, and ſeems to have no other authority. : 
BUM, 8. {Lomme, Belg. boem, Fr.) that part of the 
poſteriors on which a perſon fits. Uſed in compoſition 

to convey the idea of reproach, or ſomething low an 

deſpicable, as in the following word, bum-bailif. © 


” CO" 


—_— 


' BU'NGLE, 8. a botch; an aw 


BUN 


s, 9 


ö BU/M-BAILIFF, s. apron employed to execute a vit, 0r 


. arreſt 4 ſon; a 6 of the meaneſt ſort. fy 
BUMBARD, 8. See Bounaro, of which it is a cory, 


ht elling. Fr | 1 

BUMBA'ST, N unis * 
'MBASIN, S. dy Junius to be derive 

" bomb a tree, and 14 ſilk, wh muſt imply 75 they * 

tree, or filk which on a tree, but as Zomby,, Ly 

| 1 a ſilk worm, and &ombycinue, ſomething compoſed 
of filk, no perſon can hefitate in determining the etymoſo 

. See BouBasin. | 2 7 

BU'MKIN, S. {bromken, Belg. or boom, à tree, and },, , 

diminutive particle, implying when added, a + erbead) 
a perſon who has not had the benefit of a polite a 
but is groſs in his . rude or unpoliſhed in hi, 
behaviour, and void of experience with reſpect to the 

world. A ruſtic, or clown. | 

wo tel 8. (perhaps from bum) a ſwelling occaſioned by a 

ow. | 

To BU'MP, v. 4. to kick a perſon, or ftrike with the kn, 
in the breech; to make a loud noiſe, applied to that made 
by the bittern. See Birrrax. 

BU'MPER, 8. (from bomme, Belg. a cover or head of , 
caſk, becauſe the liquor covers the brim of a glas 
in the ſame manner as the head does the caſk) a cup 8 

: yu filled up to the brim, or as full as it can hold, 

BU'MPKIN, S. Sce Buwxtn. 

BU'MPEKINLY, adv. (from Eumphin, and Hy, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) clowniſh, or after the manner of ; 
- countryman, who is a ftranger to politeneſs and addref, 
An air of bumpkinly romance.” CLARISsA. A new word, 
and without proper authority. 

BU/NCH, S. {+agno, Ital. er; * or ſwelling ; buncher, Dan, 
the crags of a mountain) any prominence, hard knob, 
ſwelling, riſing above the ſurface of a thing. Many thing, 
of the ſame kind growing together; a cluſter, applied to 
vegetables: Several things collected or tied together at ore 
of their extremities, © Bunch of keys.“ Locke. Any 
thing collected together in a knot, fo as one of the 
extremities may be at liberty and free from bandage, 
A bunch of hairs diſcolo diverſly.” 

To BU'NCH, v. 4. to grow in knobbs or protuberances, 
to ſwell. Uſed with a. © Bunching out into a large 
round knob.” Woopw. 

BUNCH-BACKED, adj. having hunches on the Za; 
hump-backed ; crooked, owing to the diſlocation of the 
back or ſhoulder bones. 

BU'NCHINESS, S. (from BSunchy and 1,7, of nee, Sax, 
implying an abſtract quality) the quality of being uneven, 
with — to ſurface, ' growing in knobs, or cluſters; 
0 to ſmoothneſs. 

BUNDLE, S. a parcel of s, or collection of things 
tied or wrapped together, including the ſecondary idea of 
being eaſil rtable. 

To BUNDLE, «©. a. to tie or wrap ſeveral things together, 
Figuratively, to be included or collected together, to be 
comprehended or connected, applied to the ideas of the 
mind, and uſed with up or together. *©* Several things will 
> er up together, under our terms or ways of 
cc 1 72 

BU'NG, 8. 2 bing, Brit. Bomme, Belg.) a ſtopple of wood, 
cork, Cc. for the bung-hole of a caſk. 

To BU'NG, v. a. to ſtop a barrel cloſe at its largeſt vent, 
or hole. 

BU'NG-HOLE, S. a large round hole in a barrel, by which 
it is filled. : 

To BU'NGLE, v. . (ſee BuxcLes) to perform any thing 
in a clumſy, awkward manner. Uſed actively, to Zotch. 
Figuratively, to N cg; joined with the particle 
ub. But ſeams are coarſely Bungled up and ſeen.” Bars. 

Card and clumſey per- 
formance. - | 

BU'NGLER, S. {bwngler, Brit. bonger, Brit. from bon y gr, 
1. e. the laſt or worſt muſician or poet, figuratively, the 
worſt of any profeſſion) a bad work man, one who docs 3 

ing in an ignorant awkward or clumſy manner. 

BU'NGLINGLY, adv. (from bungling and Jy, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a bad, clumdy, ignorant, or awk- 
ward manner, | | 


' BU'NN, S. (bunmicls, bumele, Span.) in paſtry a cake 


compoſed of yeaſt, flower, and carraway ſeeds. 
BUNT, S. (corrupted, according to Skinner, from bent) 
the middle part of a fail formed into a bag or pouch that it 
may contain more wind. Hence the bunt hold; much leward 
wind, for the fail hangs too much to lceward. Bunt lines 
are ſmall lines faſtened to the foot and reeved through little 


locks, 


BUR 
blocks, ſeized to the yard, ſerving to hoiſt up the bunt of | 


the fail, that it may be furled with ter eaſe. 

To BUNT, v. ». to ſwell, uſed with the particle our. i 

BUNT ER, 8. (a cant word) a woman who picks up rags in 

N the ſtreet; uſed figuratively, as a term of reproach, to 

k convey the idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, and low-lived 

. creature. b | ey 79 * 

d BU/NTING, S. a bird of the lark kind. 

') UO, 8. (pronounced boy, from boue, bois, or boye, Fr. 
boya, Span.) a piece of wood or cork, and ſometimes an 
empty Parrel well cloſed, floating on the water, tied to a 
cable faſtened to the bottom of the ſea in order to inform 

ilots and mariners where anchors are dropped in the 
— where the wrecks of ſhips are ſunk, together with 

_ ſhallow places, ſand banks, and other impediments. 
The maſt buoy is made of a piece of a maſt or other 1 
of wood, which ſtands out of the water. Buoy is 


ome- 

times uſed for a ſea mark, which ſhews the gers of 
difficult * m6 IG 

To BU'OY, v. a. (pronounced boy) to raiſe above the ſur- 


. Figuratiyely, to keep any principle or thing from 
{bfding, or inking under oppreſhon. ** Preſbytery, was 
« lately buey'd up in Scotland by the like artifice.” King 
CARLES. To cauſe a thing to aſcend by its ſpecific light- 
neſs. © Heat enough in the air to continue its aſcent, and 
« buoy it wp.” Neuterly, to float. Figuratively, to ſur- 
mount or get the better of all difficulties and impediments, 
« Riſing merit will buoy ap at laſt.” Pore, 

BUO/YANCY, 8. a quality of floating; or that quality 
which prevents a thing from ſubſiding, ſinking, or de- 
ſcending. The winged tribes owe their flight and bouy- 
% ancy to it.” DERHAM 

BUO/YANT, adh. that which keeps a thing floating; light; 
that which will not fink.  Figuratively, that which ani- 
mates, or keeps from dejection. His vivid nerves ſo 
« full of bouyant ſpints.” Tunousox. 

BUR, BO'UR, BO R, in the names of places are derived 
from bur, Sax. which ſignifies an inner chamber or place for 
retirement and refreſhment. 

BU'R, S. {bourre, Fr. down, the &ur including a ſoft down) 
the head of a plant covered with prickles, ſomewhat hke 
the briſtles of an hedge-hog, which ſticks wherever it is 
caſt, | 

BU'RBOT); 8. (from zur, barbate, or barbache, Fr.) a river 
fiſh full of prickles. | | 

BU'RDELAIS, S. (Fr.) in botany, a kind of grape. 

BU'RDEN, 8. (ſpelt more properly Burthen, of byrthen, 
Sax. burde, Teut. burn, Brit.) a load, ſuppoſed to be as 
much as a man or horſe can carry ; figuratively, a difficulty, 

- oppreſſion, affliction, or any thing that affects a perſon 
with wearineſs, or becomes irkſome : The number of tons, 
or weight a ſhip can carry: In trade, applied ſteel to 180 lb. 
weight; a propheſy denouncing calamities and afflictions. 
« This burden concerning the prince.” Ezex. xii. 10. 
The duties required by the goſpel diſpenſation. © My 
& burden is light.” MATT. xi. 30. In muſic, the drone 
or baſs of an organ, bagpipe, &c. and the pipe or ſtring 
which ſounds it ; hence the words, which are repeated at 

\ the end of every ſtanza, are called the burthen of a ſong : 
This ſenſe is 2 from bourdeon of bour donner, Fr. to 


burn. 


reat expence. I did not burden your: 2 Cor. xii. 16. 
BURDENER, S. (from burden, and er, of wer, Sax. a 
man) one who loads; figuratively, an oppreſſor. 
BU'RDENOUS, S. that which makes a load heavy; figu- 
ratively, grievous, oppreſſive, irkſome ; putting a perion 
to great expence without being of any ſervice to him. 
BU'RDENSOME, S. (from burden, and /ome, of ſum, Sax. 
ſignifying a great degree, or very much, thus of /ang, Sax. 
long, is formed lang:ſum, Sax. very long) applied to a 
very preſſing load on the body; figuratively, applied to 
afflictions, or the trouble one perſon gives another, af- 
flicting the mind with great anxiety and diftreſs. 
BU'RDENSOMENESS, S. (from burdenſome, and neſ5, of 
ue, Sax.) applied to loads, 4 or heavineſs; figura- 
tively, applied to calamities and inconveniences, the un- 
eaſineſs they occaſion in the bearing. 
BUR'DOCK, S. in botany, a plant. See Dock. | 
BURE'AU, S. (Fr. pronounced bus) a cheſt of drawers, 
with the top ſloping like a deſk, and furniſhed with pidgeon- 
, lewwar oles to keep writings in. | 
ent lint! BURG, S. ſee Buxrow. | : 
h little BUR'GAGE, 8. (from burg, or burrow) in law, a tenure 
locks, 9", to cities and burrough towns, whereby lands are 
22 of the king or other lord at a certain yearly rent. 


face of the water; to keep afloat. Uſed with the particle 


BU/RIAL, S. (from 6 


To BU'RDEN, to load; to encumber, or put a perſon to | 


BUR 
BU'RGAMOT, 8. (bergamotte, Fr.) a ſpecies of mellow 


7 5 pear. | 
EE RGANET, or BU'RGONET, 8. (bourguignotte, or 


bourguinotte, Fr.) a kind of helmet. obiolen. 


BOURGEOIS, S. (pronounced bearjai, Fr.) a citizen or 


burgeſs. In printing the following « If we con- 

* kider the preſent bench of biſhops, we ſhall find them men diſ- 

« tinguiſhed by their learning, and preferred by their merits ; 

but as their lives are not leſs exemplary, than their under- 
« flandings ate refined, they carry us back in idea to thoſe ages 
when biſhops were burning and ſhining lights, and every one 
« who was dignified with this title; could ſay, be ye followers of 
% me, even as I alſo am of Chriſt.” 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

BU'RGESS, S. (Bourgeois, Fr.) an inhabitant of a borough 
- city ; or a repreſentative of a borough town in par- 
lament, 


BU'RGH, S. (fee Bux x ow) a corporate town or burrow. 


BU'RGHER, S. (from burg, and wer, Sax. a man) one who 
has the right of a citizen, or a vote for a parliament- man. 
BU'RGHER-SHIP, S. (from burgher, and {yp or ſcype, Sax. 
ſignifying dignity or office. Thus Thegn-/cype, Sax. implies 
the dignity or office of a thane) the | Put oy privilege or 
office of a burgher. 

BU'RGHER-MASTER, ſee BuxcouasrER. 

BU'RH-MASTER, S. ſee BuxcomasTer. 

BUR'GLAR. S. (See BuxcLary) one who is guilty of the 
crime of houſe- breaking. 

BUR'GLARY. S. (burg-brice. Sax. Houſe-breaking, from 
burg% houſe, and brice Sax. breaking. Or of Burg. Sax. a 
houſe, and larron, Fr. a thief.) in law, a felonious break - 
ing and entering a perſon's houſe in the night-time, with 
an intent to commit ſome felony, whether it be executed 
or not: If the offence happen in the day-time, it is then 
called houſe-breaking, by way of diſtinction. A reward of 
40 /. is given for apprehending perſons guilty ot this 
crime, by 5 Ann, c. 31, 

BUR'GOMASTER, S. (moſt properly ſpelt burghermaſter, 
from borger, Belg. a burgeſs, and megſter, Belg. a maſter) 
the chief magiitrate of the towns of Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, and anſwers to an alderman and ſheriff in 
London. In Amſterdam they are elected by thoſe who 
have been burghermaſters themſelves, they diſpoſe of all 
offices, keep the key of the bank, which is never opened 
but when one or more of them is preſent; their ſalary is 
about 500 guilders per annum, they are attended by a 
numerous retinue of penſioners on all public occaſions, 
and all their feaſts, public entertainments, &c. are defrayed 
out of the common treaſury. | 

BUR GRAVE or BURGGRAVE, 8. {burggraff, Teut. 
borg-graef, or grave, Belg. from burg, a town, and graf, 
or grave, a count or lord) the hereditary governour of a 
caſtle or fortified town in Germany. 

BU'RH, in the compoſition of Saxon names, ſignifies a 
tower, defence, or protection, and thence EET is a 
woman ready to aſſiſt; Caihber, one eminent for aſſiſtance. 

a the interring or placing a dead 

body in the ground. Figuratively, the placing any thing in 
the earth, or under the water. We uſe them for the 
% Burials of natural bodies.” Bacon. The burial ſervice, 
is an office of the church, performed at the grave and in- 
terment of one of its members. Its ſolemuity and gravity, 
the judicious arrangement of its ſeveral parts, and the 
propriety of thoſe portions of Scripture uſed on this oc- 
cation, muſt convey a high idea of the abilities and piety of 
the compoſers, and when duly attended to in its performance, 
or delivered with that pathos and ſolemnity, which its 
awful periods require, muſt draw tears from the eyes, 
plant gers in the heart, and like the ſound of the 
Archangel's trumpet, awaken the moſt obdurate finner to 
ſeriouſneſs. 

BU'RIER, S. (from bury, and er, implying an agent from 
er, Sax. a man) he that places or inters a corpſe in a 
grave. Figuratively, that which removes any corpſe, or 
other thing out of fight. *©* Darkneſs be the burter of the 
« the dead.“ Stax. Seldom uſed. 

BU'RINE, S. (Fr.) a tool uſed by engravers to make their 
marks, or etch on metals: An engraving tool. A graver. 


BUR'LAIS, S. (corruptly written for boxrde/ais) a fort of 


* 


rape. 

To BURL, v. a. (from Gbowrre, Fr. a flock of wool) to 
full, to dreſs cloths like a fuller. A Wiltſhire word. 

BUR'LESQUE, S. { &urle/co, Ital. buriare, Ital. to jeſt) a 
droll; ludicrous kind of poetry, wherein both perſons and 
things are repreſented in ſuch a ridiculous light as to excite 
laughter: It ſeems to have been invented by Bernia an 
Italian, and from Italy paſſed into France, where it be- 
came ſo much the reigning taſte, that in the year 1649, 


appeared 


4 
: 
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it with its proper degree 
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BUR 


which muſt be attended with horrour, and productive of 


miſery too great for conception. The beſt you of Engliſh 


burleique poetry, is Butler's Hudibraſs, and is like to con- 


0 tinue ſo, unleſs ſome extraordinary genius ſhould tread in 
is footſteps, and cultivate a ſpecies of compoſition, which 


our beſt authours have read with rapture, but never had 
the hardineſs to rival. | 


To BURLE'SQUE, v. 4. to turn to ridicule; to repreſent 


rſon or thing in a ludicrous and ridiculous manner. 
RLY, adj. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be derived from 
beoor-like, i. e. clowniſh) tall or over-grown, applied to 
ftature ; of large dimenſions, or very wide, applied to 


© breadth. High founding, ohms or pompous, applied 


to ſtile. ** The orator's own Bury way of nonſenſe,” 


CowLErY. 


= o URN, v. a. (preter, I burnt, or 1 have burnt ; ber- 


nan, byruan, Sax. bernen, Belg. brennen, Teut. brenne, INN.) 
to conſume or deſtroy by fire ; to occaſion a wound by fire 
or any hot ſolid body; neuterly, to be on fire, to kindle ; 
hguratively, to ſhine as if in flame. The barge, like a 
„ burniſh'd throne, burnt on the water.“ Shax. To be 
violently agitated, or miamed by paſſion; to make the 


* cheeks glow with heat, or conſume like latent fire. That - 
” «4 burning ſhame detains him from his Cordelia.” Snax. 


To be hot, Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent.” 
Darvex. 

BURN, S. a wound or hurt received from fire. See Au- 
BUSTION, 

BU'RNER, S. (from burn and er, of wer, Sax. a man) one 
who deftroys, conſumes, or places a thing in fire. 

BURNING, S. the action of fire on foe f. 
by the minute parts are forced from each other, put into 
violent motion, and ſome of them aſſuming the nature of 
fire themſelves, fly off to their 5 ſphere, while others 
either aſcend in vapours, or are reduced to aſhes. Figura- 
tively flame, or fire. In former times it was uſed by me- 
dical writers to expreſs the effects of proſtitution on the 
haman conſtitution; or the venereal vikaſe. Burning of 


| land, in huſbandry, called denſhiring, conſifts in paring 


of the turf, and when dry, ſetting it on fire; the aſhes 
are aſterwards ſcattered over the ground, and render ſuch 


- lands as are barren, ſour, heathy or ruſhy, fit for bearing 


corn, 
BU'RNING-GLASS, S. a convex glaſs which collects the 
rays of the ſun into a point, where wood, or other com- 
buſtible matter being placed is ſet on fire. As a wood fire 
is 35 times greater than that of the ſummer-ſun, a glaſs 
- muſt condenſe the rays of light 35 times to burn. The burn- 
- ing-glaſſes made of looking- glaſſes, are much more powerful 
than thoſe made by lenſes or glaſſes, that tranſmit the 
rays of light through them. Mr. Villette's mirror con- 
denſes rays 17,733 times, and conſequently burns with a 
heat 506 times greater than von os and that it may 
not ſcem ftrange, that even this glaſs cannot condenſe the 
- rays of the moon when in full, fo as to produce any ſen- 
- fible heat, we ſhould recolle& that the denſity of the 
* moon's rays is to thoſe of the ſun as 3000000 to 1, and 


therefore the burning: glaſs muſt condenſe the rays of the 


moon three millions of times to raiſe the liquour of the 
common thermometer, which is an effect 200 times greater 
than Yillette's mirror can produce. After hinting that the 
Royal Society has a burning-glaſs, conſiſting of 7 concave 
_ ſo placed, that their eral foci meet in one phy- 
ical point, which was preſented them by the great Sir 7/aac 
Newton, and vitrifies brick in a moment, and melts gold 
in half a minute; the poſſibility of Archimedes ſetting 
the Roman fleet on fire by burning-glaſſes ſeems worthy of 
notice. Though Deſcartes has * to run it down 
as impracticable, the experiments of Mr. Buffon ſeems to 
prove it to be more than a bare probability, ſince by his 
polyedron of 6 feet broad, and as many high, conſiſtin 
of 168 fmall mirrors, or flat pieces of looking-glaſs, ea 


6 inches ſquare, he hath ſet to beech-w at 150 feet | 


diſtance, in March : at another time he has burnt wood at 
200 feet, and melted tin and lead at the diſtance of 120 
feet, and filver at that of 50. | 
To BU'RNISH, v. a. (barnir, Fr.) to poliſh any metal or 
other ſubſtance ſo as to make it ſhine. Neuterly, to grow 
bright or gloſſy; to ſhine with ſplendour. 


To BU'RNISH, v. . (its etymology uncertain) to grow 


or ſpread out. Seldom uſed. 
BU'RNISHER, S. (from burni/, and er, of auer, Sax.) one 
who burniſhes or poliſhes : An inſtrument uſed by poliſhers, 


wi appeared, a book, entitled the paſſion of our Saviour in bur. 
leſque verſe ; we mention this irreverent title only to brand 
of infamy and deteftation, and to 


warn thoſe-who are bought with ſuch an invaluable price, as 
che blood of the Son of God, from being guilty of a crime 


ubſtance, where- 


BUR 


made of the fineſt ſteel, poliſhed on a wheel till it is 2, 
bright as looking-glaſs ; that which is uſed in burniſhin 

Id and filver is made round, ſometimes with one, — 
. with two handles: An engraver's burniſher i; 
about 6 inches long, on one ſide in the ſhape of a heart 
with a long point, made round not very thick or ſharp, 
the other end is of iron reſembling the head of a dart 
with three angles, ſharp on three ſides; it is likewiſe 
named a grater. Bookbinders uſe a dog's tooth to burniſh 
the edges of their books, and 1 e ſame, or elſe a 
wolf 's tooth, blood-ſtone, tripoli, a piece of white wood, 
emery, &Cc, | 

BU/RNISHING. S. the goin gold and filver, &c. to 
make them ſmooth, glo Ys brig t or ſhining. 

BU/RNT, participle paſſive, of burn. | 
BURR, S. (ſee Bun) the lobe, or lap of the ear; likewiſe 
a ſweet-bread of meat, eſpecially that of veal. 
BURR PUMP, S. a pump by the fide of a ſhip with a 
ſtaff 7 or 8 feet long, having a &ur or knob of wood at the 
end, which is drawn up by a rope faſtened to the middle, 

and is called likewiſe a bilge pump. See BiiGe. 

BU/'RRAS-PIPE, S. among ſurgeons, uſed to keep vitriol, 

recipitate, or other corroding powders in. 

BU/RREL, S. {beurre, Fr. butter) in gardening, a ſpecies of 
pear, called likewiſe the red butter pear, from its ſmooth, 
delicious, ſoft pulp. 

BU/RREL-FLY. S. {Gbourreler, Fr. to torture, &c.) in na- 
tural hiſtory, a winged inſect very troubleſome to cattle, 
called likewiſe the ox-fly, gad-bee, or breeze. | 

BU/RREL-SHOT, S. (from &urreler, Fr. to execute, and 
ſet) in gunnery, a ſort of caſe ſhot ; or ſmall bullet;, 
nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c. put into caſes, to 
be diſcharged from a piece of ordnance. 


BU'RROCK, S. a ſmall wear or dam in a river, where 


wheels are laid for catching fiſh. 

BU'RROW, BERG, BURG, BU'RGH, S. (from burg, 
or burig, Sax. a city, tower, or caſtle, when joined with 

the names of places, a fign or mark of their antiquity) 
a corporate town, which ſends members to parliament, and 
formerly applied only to fortified places. The holes made 
in the ground by rabbets. 

To BU'RROW, (from zur, Sax. a hill or hiding place) to 
make holes in the ground like rabbets ; figuratively, to 
hide or bury like a rabbet in its burrow. 

BU'RSAR, S. {bur/arius, Lat. of bur/a, Lat. a purſe, 
bourfiers, Fr.) an officer in a college, who receives its 
monies, and keeps its accounts ; a treaſurer. In Scotland 
a ſtudent ſent to the univerſities by each preſbytery, from 
whom they have a ſmall annual allowance for 4 years, re- 
ſembling the exhibitioners at Oxford. 


_ BU'RSE, S. (S, Fr. Surſa, Lat. a purſe) an exchange, 


or place where merchants aſſembled to tranſact buſineſs, 
Phillips imagines its name to be owing to the ſign of a purſe 
ſet over ſuch places, and that the exchange in the Strand, 
was named Britain's burſe by James I. on ach an account; 
yet as Srſa was applied to the exchange of Carthage, 
— is no need to recur to ſuch a whimſical circum. 
ance. | 
To BURST, v. u. (preter. I burſt, have burſt, or burfttn 
from bur/tan, Sax. burſften, Belg. and Fr.) to ſeparate or 
fly aſunder with violence. To quit, or break away with 
the 2 from. To free a paſſage, with the particle ont. 
To egin an action, including the idea of violence; Uſed 
with into.“ She burſt into tears.” Applied to motion 
into a place. To come in ſuddenly, ©* She burft into the 
* room.” Uſed actively, to break, ſeparate or diſunite 
with ſuddenneſs and violence. | 
BU'RST, S. a ſeparation of the parts of a thing with vio- 
lence, and attended with noiſe. An exploſion. Figura- 
- tively, a ſudden and violent action of any kind. 
BU'RST, or BuzsTzn, (participle of burp) in ſurgery 
applied to one who has a rupture, beg 
BU*RSTENNESS, S. (from bur/ten and neſi of nefſe, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) the effects of a rupture; the 
ſtate of a thing that is burſt ; the ſtate of a — afflicted 
with a rupture. 
BU'RSTWO'RT, 8. (from burft and evort of quyrt, Sax. à 
plant or herb) in botany, the hernia. The flower has an 
empalement of one leaf, divided into five parts, but no 
petals : It has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by ſingle 
ſummits, and five others, which are barren, and placed 
alternately between them. 'The oval en in the center, 
ſupported by two ſtigmas, turns to a {mall capſule incloſed 
in the empalement, having one oval pointed ſeed. - This 
genus is placed by Yournefort in the fecond ſect. of hi, 
15th claſs, and by Linnzus in the ſecond ſect. of his 5th 
The ſpecies are five, of which the common fort, Ii 
| 1 chick · 


BUR, 
— t 


BUS 
chick- weed is uſed in the ſhops, as its name imports, for 
BURT, 8. a flat fiſh of the turbot kind. e 
To BURTHEN, v. a. J See BURDEN, this is the moſt 
THEN, 8. Fein 1 i, 

BURY, S. (from bur, Sax. byr, Ifl, a houſe) a dwelling 
| place or houſe ; added to the. Saxon names, implies that 
- the perſon, or company reſided or lived there: thus Alder. 
man- Bury; ſeems to intimate that the aldermen reſided 

| formerly is that piace. | 
J. (corrupted From burrow) a hole made by a 


* 


ro BU RV, v. a. (pronounced by the Londoners berry, from 

- ' birian, byrigan, or byrigean, Sax; of bearg, Sax. a tomb, 
or heap of earth, bergen, 'Teut. from berg a hill, it being 
the antient cuſtom to put all the earth over a grave, 

Which was dug out of it, muſt conſequently form an 

_ eminence) to inter a corpſe in a grave. To inter with 
funeral rites. To cover with carth. Figuratively, to con- 
ceal, or hide. | 

BU'RYING-PLACE, S. a place ſet apart for intering dead 
bodies. A church- yard. 

B'USH, S. Cech, Belg. Bach, Teut. bois, buifſon, Fr.) a 

chick ſhrub. The branch of a tree, hung before a door, 
to ſhew that liquors are ſold. good wine needs no 

„% Buſh.” SHAK. 

To BU'SH, to grow thick ; to grow in a great number cloſe 
together. | 

BU'SHEL, S. {boiffeau, F. buſellus, Low Lat.) a mea» 
ſure, containing eight gallons, or four pecks. great 

quantity; derived from 5y/chel, Teut. a bundel. The 5u/bel; 
of a cart wheel, are pieces of iron, within the hole of the nave, 
to preſerve it from wearing; of houche, F. a mouth. 

BU'SHINESS, S. (from buy and 2% of nee, Sax. imply- 
ing an abſtract quality) they grow in great numbers near 
one another, like the branches of a buſh. 

BU'SHY, . fall of branches, but ſhort ; thick of branches. 
Figuratively, ſhort but growing in great numbers. A 
« thick aby beard.” -Appis. Abounding in buſhes. 
« The b»/y plain.” DRY. | 

BU'SILESS, adj. (pronounced Sire, from buſy and /e/5, 
of leaſe, Sax. laus, Goth. life, Cimb. implying loſs, want, 
negation) without employ ; at leifure, not engaged in 
any employment. 1 2 without the fatigue which 
2 « Moſt Bui, when I do it.” SHAk. 

BU'SILY, adj. (pronounced bizily, from Suh and ly of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in an officious inquiſitive manner. 
« If too bufily they ſhould enquire.” Dzxyp. With an air 
of active importance and ſeeming hurry from a multipli- 
city of buſineſs. OY. 

BUSINESS, S. (pronounced Bing, or biznefs, from Buſy 
and ze/5, of neſs, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) em- 
ployment, a man's peculiar trade or profeſſion. In the 

plural, affairs, or concerns. After make or made a perſon's 
whole ſtudy and 
« buſineſs to laſh the faults of other writers.” Apps. 
Joined with Have, a reaſon that may be aſſigned for any 


meaſure or undertaking, a propriety, < What y/ine/s bad | 


the tortoiſe among the clouds.“ L'EsTr. After 4 pro- 
priety, ſervice, advantage, or a means of attaining an 
end. A perpetual ſpring will not do their bu/ine/5,” Bent. 
To do a man's buſine/s, is a low and familiar phraſe, for 
killing, deſtroying or ruining him. 

BU'SK, 8. baue, Fr.) a piece of ſteel or whale-bone 
worn at the ſtomacher of a woman's ſtays, in order to keep 
them in the proper form and ſtrengthen them. 

BU'SKIN, S. (6»/chen, or broften, 
a kind of ſhort boot worn by the antients, covering, the 
foot and leg as far as the middle, laced or faſtened before : 
Its ſole was ſo thick, that it made a perſon confiderably 


elg. berzacchino, Ital.) 


taller, was worn by the dramatic pertormers in tragedy, 


and diſtinguiſhed fom the ſock worn in comedy, which was 
of a thiner fole and conſequently lower. Figuratively, 
tragedy, «* Garrick ſhines in all the variety of characters 
* that the ſtage can afford, and is no leſs admired in the 
ect than in the byſtin.” 
BU'SS, S. bus, Ir. the mouth, 3%, bouſen, Fr.) a ſalute 
| goon by the lips, attended with a ſmacking ſound, and 
familiar endearment ; diſtinguiſhed from a 47/5, which is a 
bare touch of the lips, and given with a greater ſhew of 
diſtance or ceremonious kindneſs. Authours without at- 
tending to this diſtinction uſe them promiſcuouſly, looking 
on bufe as a low term to convey the ſame idea as a kiſs, In 
fiſhery, a ſmall veſſel from 48 to 60 tons burthen, uſed in 
the herring fiſhery, with two ſmall ſheds or cabbins at each 
end, that at the prow ferving for a kitchen ; derived from 
. be, Teut. . 


liar employment, made it his | 


BUT 


To BU'SS, to ſalute a perſon with the lips, Figuratively, to 
touch, “ Yond towers whoſe wanton tops do 4% the 
* the clouds.” Snax. r 

BU'ST, 8. bus, Ital.) in r the figure of a perſon 
in relievo, containing only the head,. ſhoulders aud ſto- 
mach, without the arms, uſually placed, on a pedeſtal or 
conſole. The Italians uſe the term for the trunk of a 
human body, from the neck to the hips, 

BU'STARD, S. (bifarde, Fr. bucciano, Ital.) a wild turkey, 
ſo called from its difficulty in flying and raiſing itſelf from 
the ground, on, account of its wei Ivy | 

To BU'STLE, v. . (ſuppoſed by => to be derived from 
bruftlian, Sax. to make a noiſe, but more probably from 
by/y) to ſet about a thing with activity; to make a great 
noiſe or ſtir about any thing. 

BU'STLE, S. a hurry of buſaeſs, a noiſe or tumult. 

BU'STLER,. S. (from bu/le and er of wer. Sax. a man) an 

ive, ſtirring, induſtrious man. 

BU'SY, 8. (pronounced bizy or 35% from Jusgian, Sax. be- 
fich, Belg.) engaged in any employment. Active, diligent, 
officious, or medling with things that do not concern a 
perſon ; this ſenſe is derived from 6:/gare, Ital. 

To BU'SY, v. a. (ſee the noun, participle byfed) to keep 2 
perſon employed. To employ ; uſed with the particles 
about and with, ** The ideas it is bufied about.” Locke, 
&* buſy giddy minds with foreign quarrels.” Star. | 

BU'SY-BODY, S. a perſon ſull of officiouſneſs, medling 
with the concerns of other people, offering aſſiſtance with- 


— 2 welcome, and giving advice without being 
ed. 


BUT, conj. (buton, bute, Butan Sax.) when it diverts or breaks 


off the thread of a diſcourſe, ſo as to purſue a different 
topic, it intimates a ſtop of the mind, and ſignifies, howbeit. 
* But to ſay no more,” When applied to limit or reſtrain 
the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, excluſive of all others, it 
ſignifies only. I ſaw but two planets.” When uſed to 
imply a thing to be otherwiſe than it ſhould be, it ſigni- 
fies yet, or nevertheleſs. ** You pray, but it is not that 
„ Gop would bring you to the true religion.” joined 
with ad or had, it denotes only, Did bat men conſider.” 

| TiLLoT. When uſed to introduce the minor of a ſyllo- 
giſm it only implies that the latter propoſition ſhould be 
Joined to the former; and may be changed for zow. All 
animals have ſenſe, bur a dog is an animal.” After a 
comparative noun it has the force of han, no ſooner 
* up, but he privately opened the gate.” Guard, Ne 167. 
After the auxiliary verb be, preceded by a negative it 
imphes otherwiſe than, It cannot be Bt nature has ſome 
«« director.“ Hook ER. After the words deubt, gueftion, 
or other terms implying uncertainty, if proceeded by a ne- 
gative, it impLes that the excepted clauſe, which follows, 
is an object of the higheſt affurance and confidence, and 
may be changed for hat, which is ſometimes expreſſed 
with it. There it no doubr but the king of Spain will re- 
form, &c.” Appis. * They made no account, but that 
„the navy, &c.” Bacox. Joined with an adverb or noun 
expreſſive of time it confines, limits, or reſtrains the action 
or thing mentioned to the period expreſſed. Joined with 
for it implies without, or had it not been for. And bu? 
for miſchief you had died for ſpite.” Davyp. After a 
negative or queſtion implying a negative, it denotes an ex- 
ception, or except. Who can it be, ye gods, but per- 
jured Lycon ? SmiTR's” Phed. 


BUT, S. (bout Fr.) a limit, or boundary, ſeldom uſed. In 


ſea language the end of any plank, which joins to another 
on the outſide of a ſhip under water. HARRISGö. 


BU'T-END, S. the broad or blunt end of a thing, or the 


end on which it reſts. 


 BU'TCHER, S. the « is pronounced long {boxcher, Fr.) one 


who kills, cuts-up, and ſells the fleſh of cattle in a market, or 
his own houſe. It is indeed ſtrange that the act 4 Hen. vii. c. 3. 
« Which forbids any butcher to ſlay beaſts within the walls 
% of the city of London, on pain of forfeiting 12d. or 
« 8$& for every cow or other beaſt;” ſhould be evad- 
ed and never put in execution, though it is plain that 
nothing could contribute more to the cleanlineſs of the 
ſtreets, the wholeſomeneſs of the air, the preventing thoſe 
accidents which are cauſed, by over-driving black cattle, 
in the ſtreets, or what is not lefs important, the remoy- 
ing from infant minds ſuch ſcenes as tend to ſmother the 
tender glowings of humanity, and by familiariſing the 
ſight to Ploodihed, make the ſoul contract ſuch habits of 
barbarity, and cruelty, as diſcretion will not be able to 
root out ; reaſon at its greateſt maturity, will tind a 
hard taſk to reſtrain. Butcher is uſed kguratively, for one 
who r diſpaſition, e ee 
3 


BUT 


the ſlaughter of mankind. . Conquerours for the -moſt | 


7 are but the butchers of mankind.” Lock r. 

To BU'TCHER, v. &. to ſlay or kill a beaſt. Figuratively, 
to murder one of the human ſpecies in a barbarous and 
cruel manner. | bl a 

BU'TCHER'*s-BROOM, S. in botany, the 4nee-bolly, with 
which butchers ſweep their blocks. : 

BU'TCHERLINESS, S. (from butcherly and nge, Sax. im- 
plyin an abſtra& quality) a ſtate or quality 8 a 

if Gon void of every principle of humanity, and de- 
lighting in the moſt cruel murders, 

B'UTCHLERLY, adv. (from butcher and ly, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a cruel, barbarous, or bloody manner. 
Figuratively, ſervile, ariſing from an apprehenſion of ex- 

ve puniſhment. ** There is a way—would take away 
this butcherly fear in making Latin.” Aschau. 

BU”TCHERY, S. the trade of a butcher. Figuratively, 
the commiſſion of murder, attended with circumſtances of 
exceſſive cruelty. Cruelty, barbarity ; uſed as a term Of 
the blackeſt reproach. 

BU'TLER, S. -— x ſpelt Bottiler, that is one who fills 
bottles, bouteiller, Fr. bottigliere, Ital.) a ſervant who has 
the care of the wine and other liquors uſed in a family. 


BU'TLERAGE, S. the duty upon wines imported, claimed 


by the king's butler. 

BU”TLERSHIP, S. (from butler and ſhip, of cp, or /cype, 
Sax. implying office) the office of a butler. 

BU'/TMENT, 4 ( aboutement, Fr.) in architecture, the ſup- 
porters on, or againſt which, the feet of an arch reſt. Like- 
wife the little places taken out of the yard or ground plot 
of an houſe for a buttery or ſcullery. 

BU”TT, S. Butte, bytte, Sax. butte, Belg. and Teut. Sorte, 
Ital. a caſk) a veſſel or barrel, containing 126 gallons of 
wine, 108 of beer, and from 15 to 22 cwt. of currants. 

BU “TT, S. {bout, Fr.) the place, or mark which a perſon is 
to hit in ſhooting. Figuratively, the point or object to 
which any perſons meaſures are aimed and directed. The 
ſtroke, or mark made by a puſh in fencing. A perſon who 
is the object of ridicule to a whole company. | 

To BU'TT, v. 4. (bettin, Belg. to beat or ſtrike) to ftrike 
or give a blow with the head, applied to the method of at- 
— uſed by a ram, in its primary ſenſe, and to that of 
any other animal, which attacks in 
ſecondary. | 8 

BU”TTER, 8. (Buttere, Sax. boter, Belg. butter, Teut. 
butyrum, Lat.) a fat and unctuous ſubſtance made from 
cream by churning. Suffolk being a rich ſoil is famous for 
very good butter, and very bad cheeſe, of the former it 
produces great quantities, which have been exported to the 
colonies, and brought back again without any diminution 
of its goodneſs. This common and uſeful article is both 
nouriſhing and peRoral, opens the body, blunts the ſharp- 
neſs of corroſive poiſons, is a difſolver and digeſter, good 
to eaſe pains, and removes inflammations. Yer it muſt be 

- owned, that when uſed to exceſs, it relaxes and weakens 
the ſtomach, deftroys the anpetite, creates nauſeouſneſs, 
and heats much. It gives its name to ſeveral medicines, 
though it does not enter into the compoſition of them. 
Thus butter of antimony, conſiſts only of a' corroſive 

ſublimate united with regulus of antimony, and butter of 
tin, 1s made of tin and corrofive ſublimate. | 

To BU'TTER, v. a, to ſpread or pour butter upon any 

- thing. In gaming, to increaſe the ſtakes at eve ow. 

EE TER-BUMP, S. in natural hiſtory, a fowl called the 

HOUTR. | 

BU'TTER-BUR, S. in botany, the petafites ; its flower is 

. compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, included in one 
common cylindrical empalement, being each funnel-ſhaped, 
and have each one 

germen crowned with down, which afterwards becomes an 
oblong compreſſed ſeed, crowned with a hairy down. 
This genus is ranged by Tournefort, in the 2d. ſection 
of his 12th claſs, and by Linnæus, in the 2d. ſection of 
his 19th. There are five 
or common are ſudorific, 


e ſame manner, in its 


xpharmic, in infectious 


malignant, or peſtilential fevers, cordial in preventing 


fainting, and uſed in treacle water. 

BU”TTER-FLOWER, S. in botany, a yellow flower, with 
which the fields are covered in May, and deriving its name 
either from its reſembling the colour, or its contributing 
to colouring butter in that month. * 

BU"TTER-FLY, S. (butter-flege, Sax. Butter-fliege, Teut. 
leter-vielge, Belg.) in — hiſtory, a beautiful inſect, 
pred uced from an egg, eruca- worm, catter-pillar, and 

nymph, or aurelia. e wonders of the different ſtages 
before it arrives to its maturity, and the profuſion of 
ſplendour which appears in its ſtructure, when arrived to the 

ter-fly fiate, would require too much room to expatiate 


# © 


* five hairy ſtamina, and a ſhort 


: 


oor The roots of the firſt. 
1 


BUY REL 
on here, but may be treated of in the ſeyeral articles which 


occur in this work relative thereto. But let it be allowed me 
to ſay, that thoſe who would be acquainted with the dif. 
ferent <1 ies, ſhould: conſult Harris's Aurelian, the Spec- 
tacle of Nature, Swammerdam, Malphigi, and Derham's 
Phyſico Theology. 2 5 | 
BU'TTERISS, S. in farriery, an inſtrument of ſteel, ſet in a 
wooden, hangly, uſed in , paring. the foot, or cutting the 
hoof of a horſe. | | 
BU”TTER-MILK, the whey ſeparated from the cream in 


making butter. ares ray} | | 

BUTTER-PRINT, S. a piece of carved wood, uſed to mark 
NY POT Ian | 

BU”TTER-TOOTH, S. in low language, 


22 to the 
3 17 broad fore teeth, called by anatomiſts the inci 


inciſores. 

4 e S. a woman who ſells butter. 
U'TTER-WORT, 8. (from butter and wort, of ⁊vyrt, 
Sax. a plant) in botany, a plant called likewiſe the /anicle, 

deriving its. name according to Skinner, from the fatneſ 
of its leaves. 

e adj. having the appearance or qualities of 

ulter. 

BU'TTERY, S. (from butter, or according to Skinner, from 
bouter, Fr. to place, or lay up) a room where butter or 
other proviſions are kept. 

BU'TTOCK, S. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be derived from 
bout van been, Belg. the bolt of the bone; or from bout, 
Fr. the extremity) the broad, thick, fleſhy part of a man, 
or beaſt, joining to the hip. The buttock of a ſhip is her 
full breadth right a-ſtern, from the tuck upwards : When 
built broad or narrow at the tranſome, ſhe is ſaid to have a 
broad or narrow buttock. 

BU'TTON, S8. {bottwn, Brit. bouton, Fr. bottone, Ital.) a 
ſmall, flattiſh round ball made of metal, or covered with 
ſilk or hair, ſowed to the clothes to faſten any part of dreſs 
together. Figuratively, a knob or ball. In botany, the 
round head of a plant; a bud. In >a gry 6 a piece of 
wood moving upon a nail or ſcrew, uſed to keep a door 
cloſe. In ſmithery, a braſs knob of a lock ſerving to open 
or ſhut a door. In natural hiſtory, the ſea-urchin, a kind 
of crab-fiſh with prickles, inſtead of feet. 

To BUTTON, wv. «a. to ſow buttons on a ent. To 
cloſe or faſten the parts of a garment together with but- 
tons. Figuratively, to incloſe, cloath, or involve, with 
the particle . Whoſe heart is 6utton'd wp with ſteel.” 
SHAK. 

BU'TTON-HOLE, S. the hole made in a garment to receive 
and faſten the button in. 

BU'TTRESS, S. (from abouter, Fr.) in architecture, a kind 
of butment made archwiſe, or a maſs of ſtone, or brick, 
ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, or wall, 
&c. when it is very hob, or has any confiderable load to 
ſuſtain on the other fide, as a bank, &c. Figuratively, a 
prop,. or ſupport of any 22 or cauſe. ** The ground 
&« pillar, and butrre/5 of the good old cauſe.” 

To BU'T TRESS, v. a. to prop, ſupport, or ſecure from falling. 

BU'TWINK, S. a kind of bird. 

BUTYRA'CEOUS, aj. (from butyrum, Lat. butter) having 
the properties of butter; fat, unctuous, the butyraceous 
% parts,” FLoYER. 

BU'TYROUS, adj. (from butyrum, Lat.) having the pro- 
perties of butter; fat, unctuous, the &utyrous parts of 
4% the chyle.” FLorkR. 

BUX/OM, adj. { boc/um, Sax. from bugan, Sax. to bend. 
It originally ſignified obedient. Thus Treviſa tells his pa- 
tron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commands,” 
and in the form of marriage before 'the Reformation the 
bride ** promiſed to be obedient and buxom to all his com- 
* mands,”) obedient, tractable, oppoſed to obſtinate or 
refilting. Figuratively, void of reſiſtance, yielding or giv- 
ing away. He with broad fails—winnow'd the buxonm 
« air.” Par, Loft. Gay, lively, briſk, wanton, jolly. 

BU'XOMLY, adv. (from buxom and ly, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in a wanton, lively, gay, or amorous 
manner. | 

BU'XOMNESS, S. (from buxom and ne/5, of naſe, Sax, im- 
plying an abſtract quality) the quality of being wanton, 


gay, or amorous. | 


To BU'Y, v. a. (pronounced 45, preter I bought, or have 
bought, from bicgean, Sax. part. bohte) to purchaſe a thing 
by money, or the exchange of any other commodity. Fi- 
guratively, to exchange one thing for another. “ Plea- 
*« ſare with praiſe, and danger they would %..“ Donxe. 
Uſed with to purchaſe large quantities of pay commo- 
dity. Uſed with of to eſcape by means of money ; to bribe, 
or corrupt by bribery, * difſuade, or buy of conſcience.” 
SouTH. Uſed neuterly, with the particle with, to treat 
about a purchaſe. 

BU'YER, 


BY ; 


VER, S. (pronounced &y-er from buy and er, of aver, 
tb a 011 that purchaſes a thing with money, &c. 
To BU/ZZ, v. 1. izzen, Teut. to growl) to hum, or 

make a noiſe like bees, flies, or waſps. Figuratively, to 


whiſper, or talk ſo as to make a noiſe like the humming of 
To BUZZ, v. a. to whiſper, Uſed with abroad, to divulge, 


abliſh, or ſpread a report, or rumour, 
BU/ZZ, S. the humming ſound of bees. A whiſper; or 
talk. 


1 


BU'ZZARD, 8. CBaſard, or buzart, Fr. buſhard, or buſert, 


Teut. buzzago, Ital.) a degenerate kind of hawk. Figu- 
ratively, a perſon of mean parts, a blockhead, or dunce ; 
enerally uſed with the epithet Sud. 

BU/ZZER, S. a ſecret rr or one who endeavours by 
falſe rumours to alienate the affections of another. 

BY', prep. (Big, Sax. bi, Sax. and Goth. ba, Perſ. bey, 
Teut. by, Belg.) after words ſignifying action, it implies 
the agent, cauſe, means, manner, and is uſed after verbs 
neuter, for the inſtrument ; after quantity it expreſſes the 
proportion; at the end of a ſentence it implies imitation, 
or conformity; a model to build others by.” AR Burk. 
After an adjective of the comparative degree, it denotes 
the difference, or proportion in which one thing exceeds 
another. Shorter by the head.“ Applied to time, it figni- 
kes that a thing or action is limited to the period reſſed. 


2 to motion or paſſage, it implies cloſe, or by the 
ſide: 


Applied to place or ſituation, it denotes nearneſs. 
Joined to the pronouns him/elf, benſelf, &c. it ſigniſies the 
excluſion, or abſence of all others. After keep it ſignifies 
poſſeſſion, or ready for uſe. He kept ſome of the ſpirit 
« by him.” BoyLe. In forms of ſwearing, it ſignifies 
a particularizing, or ſpecifying the object. Uſed adver- 
bially, it fignifies near, or a iſtance, applied to 
place ; paſling, applied to motion, and preſence when uſed 
with ze, I will not be by.” Shak. By and by; ſigni- 
fies a ſhort time, or ſhortly. Uſed ſubſtantively, for ſome- 
thing, which is not the direct or immediate object of a per- 
ſon's regard; generally uſed with the prepoſition by, ** by 
« the by.” Drxyp. This word is commonly wrote &ye, 
and as it diſtinguiſhes it from the prepoſition, ſhould be 


nerally adopted for the ſake of perſpicui 
W. 4 ites K 


, or BVE, in compoſition, im — out of the 
direct way, as Sy- road; ſomething irregular, private, or 
ſelfiſh, as by-end ; ſomething private, oppoſed to that which 
is by public authority, as a by-law. 


'.COFFEE-HOUSE, S. a coffee-houſe in an obſcure place, 
or by-ſtreet, oppoſed to one in a high-ſtreet. 


| 


— 


'BY'-PAST, adj. 


BY Z 


BY-CONCE/RNMENT, 8. that. which does not make a 
part of the main deſign. The epiſodes in an epic, or dra- 
BY-DEPEND/ENCE," 8. an appendage; er fomethin 
4 „S. an a or ſome ac- 
cidentally depending on 2 Wees 
BY-DESI'GN, S. a deſign not foreſeen, or intended, but 
intervening by accident. : De HR 
BY-END, S. private, or ſelf-intereſt, oppoſed to public 


ſpirit, and conveying an idea of reproach. 

BY"-GONE, adj. paſt, peculiar to the Scotch. The by- 
* gone day.” SHAK. | 

BY-INTEREST, 8. ſelf or private intereſt, oppoſed to that 
of the public. | 


BY-LAW, S. a law made by corporations or court-leets for 
the better government of cities, c. in caſes which are 
not provided for by the public laws, but no ways oppoſite 
or con to them. 

BY-MA'T TER, S. ſomething which is accidental and has 
no connection with the main ſubject. FEED. 

BY'-NAME, S. a name of reproach, a nick-name. 

paſt, peculiar to the Scotch. 
% hundred years Sy-. Curyne. 

BY'-PATH, S. a private path, oppoſed to a publick path. 

BY*-RESPECT), S. a private or FAT end or view. 

BY'-ROAD, S. an untrequented road, oppoſed to a public 
one. | 

BY'-ROOM, S. a private room within another. 

BY'-SPEECH. S. a ſpeech not directly relating to the point 
treated of. | 

BY'-STREET, an obſcure ſtreet. 

BY'-VIEW, S. a ſelf. intereſted, private, or mercenary 


_ 

BY. ALK, S. a private walk, oppoſed to a main road. 
BY'-WAY, S. a private and obſcure way, which has no com- 
munications with, and cannot be ſeen from a public road. 

BY'/-WEST, S. to the weſt of; weſtward. 
BY/-WORD, S. (bi- werd, Sax.) a ſaying, proverb, or term 
of reproach. 
BYE or BEE, from by, Iſl. or ye, Sax. imply a dwelling, 
lace, or city, and are added to the names of perſons, to 
fignify that they lived or had ſeats in the places, to which 
theſe names are appropriated. | 
BY'/ZANTINE, S. (from byzantium) a wedge, or bar of 
Id valued at 15 J. which the king offers on receiving the 
| 023 on Chr day; and is called likewiſe a 
bezant, from a piece of gold coined by the emperours of 
Byzantium or Conſtantinople, 
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CAB 


The third letter, ſuppoſed by ſome to have 

4 borrowed from the 2, inverted thus 
I from the Grecian *, but as both our language 
alphabet ſeem entirely te be formed on the plan of 
Anglo-Saxon, we may be allowed to aſſert that it is 
rowed from the L, which is the third letter of their al- 


as well as ours, has the ſame ſound, and in their 


characters was written in the ſame form, as it is at 

eſent by ourſelves. It is founded by exprefling the breath 
tween the tongue, raiſed to the roof of the mouth near 

the palate, and the lips open. Before the vowels 4, o, 4, 
and all con/onauts, it is pronounced hard, though ſomewhat 
ſofter than the 4, as in cage, cat, cut, but before i, e, and 
v, it has a ſound like the / but ſomewhat more ſharp, as 
in cit, cell, cyder ; before an h, it has 2 ſound, be- 
tween the hardneſs of the &, and the ſoftneſs of the % as 
in chain, chegſe; but in words derived from the French, it 
is ſounded like an /½ before þ, as in chaiſe, chicant, which 
are pronounced Haine, ſhicane. It has been cuſtomary to 
add a & to it, when it comes at the end of words, as in 

. \ degick, but moderns ſeem now to have dropped it as uſe- 
leſs, writing logic; which is certainly to commended, 
as being more agreeable to the etym of 


not onl ol | 
words — from the Latin, but likewiſe confirmed by 
the 


practice of the Anglo-Saxons, from whom we have 
borrowed not only the great, but, perhaps, the beſt part 

of dur langui 2 — it ſtands for 100, and 

- when 2 — When —_— before a name, it 
ſignifies Caius, Czar, Kc. With Roman Lawyers, it 

ſigniſied to condemn, from condemnuo. See. A. When double 
it ſignified conſuls. In commerce it is uſed by mefchants to 
mark their books, and in printing a ſignature to 
denote the number of ſheets. muſic, it denotes the 
higheſt part in a thorough baſe. 

CA'B, S. (Heb. ap) a "bas meaſure, containing three 

ints one third, Engliſh wine meaſure, and two pints one 
th of our corn meaſure. 

CAB'AL, S. See CABALA. 

CAB'AL, S. Ccabaler, Fr.) a body of men united in ſome 
deſign, to diſturb or change the adminiſtration of a ſtate, 
diſtinguiſhed from party, in the fame _ as few from 
many. Figuratively, an intrigue, or plot to introduce 
change in an adminiſtration. | 

To CABAL, v. 2. (cabaler, Fr.) to form plots or engage 
in intrigues for ſubverting or changing an adminiſtration. 

CA'BALA, S. (ap, tabalah, Chald. hm 22D, Aibel, Chald. 
to receive by tradition from father to ſon) in its primary 
ſenſe any ſentiment, opinion, uſage, or explication of 
Scripture, tranſmitted from father to ſon. 
the Cabala, among the Jews is owing to a tradition, that at 
the time when Moſes received the law from God at mount 
Sinai, he received likewiſe the explication of the obſcure 
paſſages, which on his coming down he communicated to 
Aaron, his ſons, and the 70 elders, but they being not 
committed to writing were handed down to future ages, 
only by tradition. — theſe traditions, which are, in 
fact, only the private interpretations of the Rabbies, ſome 
are myſtical, and conſiſt of odd and abſtruſe ſignifications, 

iven to words, or the letters wuich compoſe them; and it 
is this to which the word Cabala is at preſent reſtrained. 
It is divided into three parts, the firſt called Gematria, 
conſiſts in taking the letters of a word for figures, and 
——_ it by the arithmetical value of its numerical 
letters; ſecondly, the Notaricon conſiſts in taking the 
ſeveral letters of a word for whole words, or elſe in taking 
only the initial letters of ſeveral words and compoſing a 
word from them; thirdly, the 'Temurah, confiſts in trauſ- 

- poling the letters of a word in the ſame manner as moderns 
o to make an anagram. The word Cabala, is likewiſe 
applied to the abuſe of ſome text of Scripture, whereby 

certain viſionaries pretend to diſcover ſome future event 


from the various combinations of words, letters, and num- 


bers in the ſacred writings. 


The origin of 


* R 


ö 


CAB 


CABALIS T. S. a ſect — A. Jews which interprets 


Seripture according to the of the cabala. The [ew; 
are divided into Karaites, who reject all tradition and the 
Talmud, retaining only. the pure text of Scripture; and 
the  Rabbiniſts or Taimudiſts, who likewife receive the 
talmud and traditionary expoſition of Scripture : Theſe 
are again- ſab-divided into pure Rabbiniſts, which explain 
the Scripture in its natural ſenſe, i. e. by grammar, 
hiſtory and tradition; and the Cabaliſts, who pretend to 
diſcover hidden, myſtical ſenſes, and make uſe of the Cabala, 
and iis rules of 1 retation. The firſt heretics among 
Chriſtians truck into this by path, and their deſcendants 
amongſt the moderns, the 724 by treading in 
their ſteps, have almoſt made it a common road. 

CABA'LIST „S. in commerce, a term uſed in the 
of uedoc to 3 perſon not trading in 
name, but concerned with another. 

CABALFSTIC, CABALFSTICAL, 2%. ſomething relating 
to, or founded upon the principle of the Cabaliſts. Some- 
thing myſtical. 

CABA'LLER, 8. (from caba/,. and er, from <wver, Sax. a 

man) one whoenters into plots and intrigues to diſturb and 
change the adminiſtration of any government. 

CABALLEROS, S. (Span.) in commerce, Spaniſh wools. 

CABA'LLINE, adj. (caballinus, Lat.) belonging to a 
horſe ; caballine aloes, in medicine, is horſe-aloes. 

CA'BARET, S. (Fr.) a where wine is ſold. «© Paſlin 
« by ſome cabaret.” Braunat. Wants authority, — 
is not in uſe. | | 

CA'BBAGE, S. {cabus, or choux cabus, Fr. cabaccio, Ital. 

„ Belg.) in botany, the brafca, a kitchen plant with 
large fleſhy and glaucous coloured leaves, 'The empale- 
ment conſiſts of 4 upright ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which fall 
off, The flower is croſs-ſhaped with 4 oval entire petals, 
having 4 oval nectarious glands, 6 nk honed erect ſtamina, 
a taper germen, with a ſhort ſtyle, which becomes a long 
— pou depreſſed on each fide, and divided into two 
cells filled with round ſeeds, Linnzus ranges it in the 
ſecond ſect. of his 15th claſs, joining the turnep, navew 
and rocket to it; and its ſpecies are 8; the varieties of the 
firſt being 11, and thoſe of the 3d fort 2. It is likewiſe a 
cant word among taylours for remnants of cloth which are 
not returned to their cuſtomers. 

To CA'BBAGE, v. a. to defraud a perſon of part of his 
cloth, or to retain the ſuperfluities of cloth from a 
cuſtomer. 

CA'BBAGE-TREE, S. in botany, a ſpecies of palm-tree, 
growing in the Caribbee iflands to a prodigious height: 
ts leaves envelope each other ſo cloſely, that the inner- 
_ are blanched, and made uſe 

Ats. ä 

CA'BBAGE-WORM, S. a ſmall reptile or worm generally 
found at the root of the off-ſets of cabbages. 

CABE'gA or CABESSE, S. (Port. the head) in commerce 
the beſt ſilks; the Portugueze trading in the Eaſt Indies 
diſtinguiſh between the beſt and worſt merchandizes by the 
names head and belly ; as the head is the nobleſt part of 
the human fabric, they apply that name to the beſt, calling 
them cabega, and the bell, being the leſs noble part, they 
apply that to the worſt ſorts, calling them 4ariga. 

CABE'SAS, S. (Span.) a fort of wool, which comes from 
Eſtremadura in Spain. 

CA*'BIDOS, S. (Port.) a long meaſure, uſed by the Portu- 
gueze in the Eaſt Indies, which contains 2 feet 11 lines 
— + of the Paris ell, fo that 7 of them make 4 ells of 
aris. 

CA'BIN, S. Ccaban or chabin, Erit. cab ane, Fr. cal anna, Span. 

- capanna, Ital. a little ſtraw hut) a little hut, or cottage” 
On board ſhip, ſmall cells or apartments, very narrow, like 
preſſes, for the officers to lie in. _ 


vince 
Own 


of for the plaits of 


CAD 


o CABIN, v. 4. to live in a cabin. Figuratively, to live 


or lie in any narrow or ſmall place. And cabin in a 
% cave.” Shak. Uſed actively, to confine in a cabin. 
"«« Bat now I'm eabir'd, crib'd, conſin'd.“ SHAk. 
CA'/BINED, adj. belonging to a cabin ; figuratively, nar- 


row, or belonging to a bed- chamber, from her cabir'd 


« Joop=hole 1 af Mirr. ; 
CA'BINET, 8. (cabinet, Fr. cabinetto, Ital.) among join- 

ers, a kind of preſs or cheſt with ſeveral doors and drawers 

for preſerving curioſities, or keeping clothes. In archi- 
tecture, the moſt retired place in the beſt part of a build- 


ing, ſet apart for writi 4 ſtudying, or privacy. _— 
tively, a room in which private conſultations are held. 
Hence, a cabinet council, is that which is held with great 
privacy, and wherein the moſt important articles, which 
concern a ſtate, are determined. n 
A'BINET-MAKER, S. one who makes cabinets, cheſts of 
drawers, and other wooden furniture for chambers, or 
dining- rooms. | 


CABLE, 8. {cabl, Brit. cable, Fr. cabel, Bel. 59, chebel, 


Heb.) a thick, large, ſtrong, three ſtrand-rope, from three 
to 20 inches in diameter, faſtened to an anchor, to hold the 
ſhip when ſhe rides; generally 120 fathoms in length; 
whence a cable's length is figuratively uſed for 120 fathoms. 
A cable is ſaid to be well laid, when well wrought, or 
made; to be /erwed or platted, when bound with ropes, or 
clouts to prevent it from gauling the hauſe ; to be /pliced, 
when the ſeveral ſtrands are interwoven, to join two pieces 
or ends together; to be coil d, when rolled up in a ring, 
the ſeveral rounds being called cable tire; to pay more 
cable, is to let more out; to pay cheap the cable, is to let or 
hand out apace ; and to veer more cable, is to let more out. 
When two pieces of cable are ſpliced together, it is called 
a fot of the cable. | 

CA'BLED, adj. belonging to, or reſembling cables. Cabled 
fates, in Architecture, are thoſe which are filled up with 
pieces in the form of a cable. In heraldry, a cabled croſs, is 
that which is formed of the two ends of a thip's cable ; ſome- 
times, but improperly, a croſs covered with rounds of rope, 
this bein — a croſs corded. . 

CA'BURNS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in a ſhip. | 

CA'BOCHED, adj. (pronounced and formerly wrote cabo- 
ſhed,” of cabeca, Span. or caboche, Picard, a head, accord- 
ing to Skinner) in heraldry, the head of a beaſt cut off 


behind the ears by a ſection parallel to the face; diſtin- 


guiſhed from coped, which is 

CABO'SSED, fee CAZochE D. 

CACAO, ſee ChocoLATE-NnuUT. 

CACHE'TIC or CACHETICAL, a#. (from cachexy) in 
medicine, having, or ſhewing, an ill habit of body. 

CA'CHEXY, 8. (from xa, takes, Gr. bad, and tis, exis, 
Gr. habit) in medicine, an univerſal bad ftate, or diſpo- 
fition of body, proceeding from a defe& of nouriſhment, 

- which according to Boerhaave, is owing either to a depra- 
vation of the nutritious juices, a diforder in the veſſels 
which convey them, or a defect in the animal œconomy, 
by which the nutritious Juices are formed, circulated, and 

applied to the ſolids. 45 
0 CA CK, v. 2. (cacare, Lat, lich, Belg. a ſtraining for 
2 of breath) to unload the body by excrements, or 
ſtool: . 

To CA'CKLE, v. . (kaeckelen, Belg. caccherare, or checca- 
lare, Ital.) in its primary ienſe to make a noiſe like a gooſe ; 
applied likewiſe to that of a hen. Figuratively, to laugh 

eartily. | 

CA'CK [F, S. the noiſe made by a gooſe or fowl. 

CA'CKLER, S. (from cactle and er, of wer, Sax. a man) a 
fowl that cackles. Figuratively, a perſon who divulges a 
ſecret; a tell-tale, a tatler. 


an horizontal ſection. 


_ CA'CKERELL, S. (a diminutive from cacker, or perſon at 


ſtool, of Cack) a fiſh, ſaid to make a perſon laxative. 

CACHOCHY'MY, S. (from »zxo0;, Labor, Gr. bad, and 
Xvwog, c „ Gr. juice) in medicine, a vicious or corrupt 
ſtate of the vital humours, eſpecially of the maſs of the 
blood, arifing from external contagion, or a diforder of 
the ſecretions, ' or excretions. | 

CA COPHOe Nx, S. (Gr. from xaxo;, Lade, Gr. bad, and 
Gur, phone, Gr. the voice) in grammar and rhetoric, the 
meeting together of letters, ſyllables or words, which form 
a harſh and diſagreeable ſound. | 

CADA'RI, S. (from 1p, 4adara, Arab. power) à ſect of 
Mohammedans, who maintain free agency, that 
there is any power ſecretly influencing the will, and reject 
all abſolute decrees, or predeſtination. 

CADA'VEROUS, adj. (cadaver, Lat. a dead body, corpſe, 
e having the appearance or qualities of a dead 


y. 
Ne XVI. 


CK 


CADDIS,'S. a kind of tape or ribbon. In natural hifory, 


a kind of worm or grub found in a caſe of ſtraw, derived 
from codde, Sax. a bag. | * 

CAPE, adj. (according to Skinner, from cadel, Fr, ſoft or 
delicate; an old word now obſolete) ſoft, tender, tame, 
delicate. In huſbandry, a cade lamb, is one that is 
bred in a houſe; a houſe-lamb. Hence to cade, the verb, 
to breed up tenderly. 

CA'DE, S. Ccadus, Lat.) a cag, caſk or barrel. In the book 
of rates, a certain number of fiſh ; thus a cad: of herrings, 
is a veſſel containing 500, and a cad: of ſprats, 1000. 

CADE'NE, S. a coarſe ſort of carpet imported from the Le- 
vant. : 

CA'DENCE, S. cadence, Fr. of cadens, Lat.) in its primary 
ſenſe, a fall, decline or deſcent. ©* Now was the ſun in 
«« weſtern cadence low.” Par. Le. In oratory and poetry, 
the fall of the voice, the flow of verſes or periods. The 
French verſes which are compoſcd of Alexandrines and di- 
vided into equal parts or halves in the reading, fatigue and 
ſatiate the ear by the ſameneſs of ſound ; but the Engliſh, 
which like the Latin can vary its cadence according to 
the variety of its ſubjects, is always new and always pleabng. 
Though indeed this holds good of thoſe compoſitions that 
are written in rhime, yet in blank verſe it is abundantly 
more conſpicuous. In muſic, cadence, is a certain reſt, 
either at the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its parts, into 
which it is divided as into members or periods. A per- 
fe cadence is that which conſiſts of two notes ſung after 
each other, or by degrees, - conjoined in each of the two 
parts; and an imperfe& cadence is when the laſt meaſure is 
not in octave or uniſon, but a ſixth, or a third. The chief 
cadence or cloſe, is the key itſelf in which the baſs always 
concludes, the next in dignity is the fifth above, and the 
next to that, the third. A cadence is broken when the 
baſs, inſtead of falling a fifth, riſes a ſecond major or 
minor. Cadence in dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps and 
motions follow or anſwer the different notes or meaſure of 
the muſic. In horſemanſhip, an. equal meaſure, or pro- 
portion obſerved. by a horſe in his motions, When 
thoroughly managed. 


CADET, S. (Fr.) the younger brother of a family. A vo- 


lunteer in an army, who ſerves in expectation of a 
commiſſion. a ä 
CA DEW, or CA DEWORM, S. (of cadus Lat. a caſk, from 
the manner in which they houſe themſelves) in natural 
hiſtory, a kind of worms, which in time change into butter- 
flies. They are of ſeveral ſpecies, and thoſe named from 
the W x of which their houſes are made, are called 
ſtraw- worms; others, which houſe in two or more ſticks 
laid parallel to each other, creeping at the bottom of 
brooks, and thoſe which make uſe of a ſmall bundle of 
pieces. of ruſh, duckweed , ſlicks, &c, glued together by 
- which they float on the top, and can row e about 
the waters, with their feet, are called codbaits. The in- 
genuity they diſcover in collecting thoſe materials, which 
are fitteſt for their purpoſe, and glueing them together ſo, 
that they ſhall be heavier than water, when their food lies 
at the botom, and lighter, when they muſt gather it from 
the ſurface; the ſtructure of their cell which is ſo con- 
tnved, that they can tranſport it without difficulty, thruſt 
their body out of it to reach what they want, or withdraw 
it within, to guard it againſt danger; muſt certainly make 
us aſtoniſhed, and at'a loſs, what to determine with re- 
ſpe& to the dignity of human reaſon, or how ſufficiently 
- to acknowledge that wiſdom, which appears in every part 
of the A 1 b 4 
CA'DGER, S. one who brin utter, eggs, an ulti 
from the country to S hi ee 2 ang 
CA'DI, or CAD HI, S. (%, Arab.) among the Turks and 
_ Saracens, the judge of a ſmaller town or village, who de- 
cides in all civil controverſies ; from whom an appeal lics 
to the ſuperiour judges, and who reſembles our juſtices of 
the peace. 
CADPLLACK, S. in gardenning, a kind of pear. 
CACIAS, S. (Lat.) a north-wind, Boreas, and Czcias,” 
Par. Loft. | 
CA'DMIA, S. a recrement of copper ore produced in fur- 
naces, when that metal is ſeparated ftom its ore, driven 
by the blaſt of the bellows againſt the ſides or roofs of the 
furnaces, or collected in its chimneys. : 
CADU'CEUS, S. (Lat.) a ſcepter or wand, entwined with two 
ſerpents, borne by Mercury, as the enſign of his office. 
CA'CUM, S. (Lat. %% or 6/ind) in anatomy, one of the 
three portions of the larger inteſtines, in the form of a 
round ſhort bag, whoſe bottom 1s turned upwards, and its 
mouth downwards; its length is about three fingers breadth, 
its diameter more than double that of the ſmall inteſtines, 
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CAGE, S. Ccage, Fr. gaggin, twigs, 
5 x * ay kept. A place for wild beaſts, 


CAJOLER, S. (from cajo 


CAKE, S. /caccen, Brit. 


CALA 


CAL 

it lies under the right kindey, and is hid by the convolutions 
of the ilium. | | * | 
CA'STUS, S. (Lat. from cds, Lat. to beat) a large gaunt- 
let made of raw hides, uſed in combats among the antients ; 
ey were ſtudded with nails, or ſtrengthened with lead or 
plates of iron, and ſurrounded the hand, wriſt, andarm, 
to d them from blows, and prevent their being broken, 
ARA. 8. (Lat) TG Ale EO 
CASURA, S. t.) in poetry, a ereby a t 

ſyllable at the end of a 3 is OLI lacs. K | 


- CAF'TAN, S. (Perf,) a Perſian veſt or gatment. 


CA'G, S. See KEG. 
Ital.) an incloſure of 
daddeted with pal riſon f le guilty of 
cloſed wi iſadoes. A priſon for people guilty o 
petty crimes, — ſtrumpets, c. are confined in the 
night time. © ; 3 # | 
To CA'GE, v. a. to incloſe or confing in a cage. 
CA'/TMAN, S. the American name for a Crocodile. 
To CAJOLE, (/cageoler, Fr. 
ſooth, or coax, including the idea of diſſimulation. 
and er, of aver, Sax.) a flatterer, 
or wheedler, one who pretends to comfort a perſon, but is 
all the white treating him with ridicule. 
CATSON, S. (Fr.) a cheſt of bombs or . laid in an 
enemy's way, to be fired on his approach. 


CAT TTF, S. che,, Fr. cattive, Ital. a ſlave, whence it 


fignified a bad man, including the idea of meanneſs, be- 

cauſe male factors were made ſlaves of) a criminal who is 

guilty of meanneſs. A deſpicable contemptible villain. 

IRD, caac, Arab. tuck, Teut. 
hoeck, Belg. lag, Dan.) a rich kind of baked bread, ge- 
nerally thin and round. Figuratively, any thing compoſed 
of flour and baked, made in a thin or flattiſh form. 

To CAKE, v. 2. to harden like dough in the oven. 


CALABASH-TREE, S. in botany, a large tree, growing 


from 23 to zo feet high. Its flower is of one leaf divide 
at the brim, the 
of the flower, and afterwards becomes a fleſh 
of frait, with a hard ſhell. The ſhells are uſed the 
negroes for cups, and being bored with holes to admit ſtones, 
for rattles. 4, 
n S. a kind of woolen ſtuff with a gloſſy 
n 5 
CA'LAMINE, S. (lait calaminaris, Lat.) a hard heavy 
mineral ſubſtance, appearing of a ſtony nature, but a lax 
and cavernous ſtructure, generally found in looſe maſſes, 
from the ſize of a walnut, to thoſe of three pound and up- 


kind 


Wards. That which is of Mendip Hills, in Somerſet- 


ſhire, is the fineſt in all the world, It is uſed in making 
of braſs, and in medicine is reckoned no bad ingredient in 
eye-waters, is eſteemed as n deſiccative in weeping 
ulcers, and compoſes the plaiſter, which goes by the name 
of Turner's Cerate. 

CA'LAMINT, S. {calamintha, Lat.) in botany, a ſpecies 
of the meliſſa or baum, which grows naturally in the moun- 
tains of 'Tuſcany, has a perennial root, and annual ftalk, 
rifing about a foot high, garniſhed at each joint, with two 
leaves, oppoſite to each other, {awed on the edges, an 

inch and a half long, and three quarters of an inch broad; 
of a lucid n on the upper fide, and whitiſh on the 


under. Its flowers are large, purple coloured, and like thoſe . 


of the baum. It flowers in June, and ripens in Auguſt. 
It is attenuating and A diſſolves viſcid humours; 
promotes . diſpels flatulencies; and is good in all 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, ariſing from a tough phlegm. Ex- 
ternally, it is uſed as a diſcutient, aperient, and diſſolvent. 


CALA'MITOUS, adj. (calamite/us, Lat.) involved in miſ- 


fortunes, or in ſuch circumſtances as deprive a perſon of all 
the conveniencies and comforts of life, owing to ſome un- 
expected event. Wretched, unfortunate, unhappy, op- 
preſſed with miſery, applied to perſons. Fatal, noxious, 
unwholeſome, or productive of miſery, or diſtreſs, applied 
to things. 
ITOUSNESS, S. (from calamitous and ne/5, of naſſe, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) a ſtate or quality which 
excites the idea of miſery and diſtreſs, 


CALA'MITY, 8. {calamitas, Lat. derived according to 


Bacon from calamus, a reed, or ſtalk, . e. when the corn 

could not get out of the ſtalk) a ſtate of indigence, diſ- 
treſs, miſery, or wretchedneſs, which deſerves pity, and 
demands relief. 


CA'LAMUS, S. (Lat. a reed) in botany, a reed, or ſweet 


ſcented wood, of a knotty root, reddiſh without, and 
white within, the leaves are narrow, the form the ſame 
"as that of other reeds, and the ſcent perceived in enterin 
the marſhes where it Ws. Sweet Cinnamon, an 
 fweet Calan.” Exod. ili. 20. | 


. 


gaxzolare, Ital.) to flatter, 


pointal riſes from its cup in the hindmoſt | 
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CALA'SH; S. /caleche, Fr.) a light four-wheeled, uncovered 
carriage, drove by the traveller himſelf. i 

CALCEDO'NIUS, 8. (Lat.) a precious ſtone of the agate 
kind, of a miſty-grey, clouded with blue or purple. 

To CA'LCINATE, v. fee to CaLeint: . 

CALCINA'TION, S. (calcine, calcination; Fr.) the render. 
ing a body reducible to powder by means of fire, 

CALCINA'TORY, S. a veſſel uſed in calcining. 

To CALCINE, v. a. (calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat. lime) 
to make a thing eaſily powdered by means of fire. To 
burn in the fire to a ſubſtance, which a ſmall force will 
crumble. To reduce to aſhes, to burn to a cinder. Figu- 
tatively, to conſume or deſtroy, ** Fiery heats that union 
» op calcined.” DEN. Uſed neuterly, to turn to a 
Cinder. 

CALCO/GRAPHY, S. (from xa>xo, chalchos, braſs, and 
verbo, grapho. Gr. to write) the art of engraving on braſs 


or copper- plates. 0 1 g 

To CALCULATE, v. a. (calculer, Fr. from calculus, Lat. 
a little ſtone or bead- uſed in arithmetical computations) to 
find out the value or amount of any thing by arithmenc: To 
* or find the ſituation of the planets. To contrive 
or adapt to a certain end. 

CALCULA'TION, 8. an operation in arithmetic. Figura- 
tively, a deduction of reaſon ; the reſult of an arithmetical 

ration. | 

CULA'TOR, S. one who computes, or finds out the 

value and effect of things by means of figures, or by the 
uſe of his reaſon. | | | 

CALCULA'TORY, adj. belonging to calculation, or com- 
putation. 


0 
a 3 


CA'LCULE, S. Ccalculus, Lat.) computation ; amount; reck- 


onin 


CALCULO'SE, CA'LCULOUS, aj. ſtony, gritty ; having 


the ſtone or gravel. 


CA'LCULUS, S. (Lat.) in medicine, the ſtone in the kid- 
neys, ureters or bladder. As it is evident that whenever 
any ſmall diſſoluble ſubſtance fixes in any part of the body, 

it is immediately clothed with a ſtony cruſt : So likewiſe 
when any concretion of the earthy part of the blood ous 
in the ureters and forms a grain of ſand, it is continually 

- increaſing its ſubſtance by the addition of new incruſtations 
and forms a ſtone in the kidneys. If this concretion ſhould 

_ diſcharge itſelf by the urine, in a calx or gritty ſubſtance, 
it is properly. called the gravel, but when it continues a 
hard indiſſoluble ſubſtance, the ſtone. When the con- 
cretion is lodged in the bladder, it is termed lithiafis ; but, 
when in the kidney, nephritis. . Calculus differentielis, in 
arithmetic, is a method of differencing quantities, or find- 
ing an infinite ſmall quantity, which, being taken infinite 
times, ſhall be equal to a given quantity. Calculus integra- 
lis, is the integrating or ſumming up differential quantities ; 

1. e. from a differential quantity given to find the quan- 
tity, from whoſe differencing the differential quantity re- 
ſalts ; this is called the inverſe method of fluxions. Cal- 


. culus litteralis, is the ſame as algebra, ſo called, becauſe 


letters are uſed in its operations, inſtead of figures. 

CA'LDRON, S. (pronounced cauldron, from chauldron, Fr. 
of calidus, Lat. hot) a large veſlel to heat water, or dreſs 
victuals in; a pot. 


CALE' CHE, S. fee CaLAs HR. 


CALEFA“CTION, S. (from calgſactum, ſupine of califacio, 
Lat.) the act of making a thing hot; the ſtate of a thing 
made hot. Wants authority | 

CALEFA'CTIVE, adj. that which can, or does, make any 
thing hot; heating. Seldom uſed. | 

CALEFAC'T ORY, S. that which heats, or has the power 
of heating. 

To CA'LE 

heated. 

CA'LENDAR, S. {calendarium, Lat. fo called from the 

Romans writing calendæ in large characters, at the begin- 
ni2g of every month) a table containing the days, months, 
feſtivals, &c. happening in the year. The Roman calen- 
dar, from Which ours is borrowed, was compoled by Ro- 
mulus, who made the year conſiit of no more than 304 

days; Numa Pompilius corrected his errour, by making 
it conſiſt of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 days alternately, 


which made 354 days ; but being fond of an odd number 
he added one day more, which made it 355 days; and 


„ v. n. (calefio, Lat.) to grow hot; to be 


that the civil year might equal the ſun's motion, he added 


a month every ſecond year: Julius Cæſar, as a farther im- 
provement, made the year conſiſt of 365 days, and leit 
the 6 hours to form a day, at the end of every 4th yea, 
which was added to the mouth of February, 
dar was called the Julian and the old ſtile, in oppoſition to 
the new ſtile introduced by Gregory XIII. who — tag 

ian 


This calen- 


3 


 CA/LENTURE, S. (calls, Lat.) in medicine, an inflamma- 


*- 
bs 


and to remedy this defect for the future, left out one 
viſſextile day every 100 years, making every four hundredth 
a_leap year. By. act of parliament, to remedyj the in- 
" conveniencies ariſing from the differences of ſtyle, this 
kingdom adopted the Gregorian or new ſtyle, by leaving 


» 


8 we 1 19 ES 6.5; 4 a 
alan gone too forward, cut off 16 days from the calendar, 


ont 11 days of the month of September in the year 1752. 


Calendar is likewiſe the name of a machine or hot- preſs, 


aſe of to preſs, ſmooth, .or water manufactures of 
; ory - l N | CA'LIPERS, S. ſee CALLI r ERS. 


fk, wool, or linnen. It conſiſts of two thick rollers of 
hard poliſhed wood ; placed croſs-wiſe, between two. very 
thick boards of hard wood, longer than broad; the under- 
moſt is faſtened and ſupported by brick-work, and the 
upper moveable, though loaded with large ſtones veighing 
20,0001b. or more ; this being faſtened to a cable is move 
backwards and forwards by means of a wheel which 1s put 
in motion by men who walk in it, Some -calenders are 
wrought by a horſe, faſtened to a wooden bar. In natural 
hiſtory, the word is 41 to an inſect, which preys on 
corn, leaving nothing but the huſks, and giving the flour 
made of it a very bad tafle. *- 
To CA'LENDER, v. a. to ſmooth, water or dreſs any manu- 
facture in a hot preſs or calender. OY 


dar, an inſect. SN 
CA'LENDRER, S. (from calender and er of aver, Sax. a 
man) one who preſſes, ſmooths, or waters manufactures in 
a hot-preſs or calender. ox a or extent 
CA'LENDS, S. (it has no ſingular, from Calendæ, Lat.) 
the firft day of the month among the Romans ; they were 
reckoned backwards thus, the firſt day of February was 
called the calends of February, the 31 of January, the 
ſecond of the calends of February, and o 
when the ides commence. dB wes | 
tory fever, frequent at fea, attended with a. delirium, 
wherein the patients imagine the. ſea to be green fields, 
and will drown themſelves in it, if not prevented. This 
diſorder 1s very frequent in hot climates, particularly in or 
near the Mediterranean, and ſeems to ariſe from a plethora, 
and a yiſcidity of the juices. | » 2 


CATF, S. in the plural calves; (calf, Sax. half, Belg. 4alb, 
Teut.) we young of a cow. "The Engliſh calves; are far 
ferable to the French, being both ffronger and larger. 
eir hides have likewiſe the ie nen e; the French 


Figuratively, a facrifice, or ſomething ſubſtitated inſtead 
of x factice. 80 will we render the calves of our lips.” 
Hoſea xiv. 2. The ſwelling, fleſhy of man's leg, per- 
haps derived from ca, Cimb. handſome. A dull, ſtupid, 
ipnorant rn | | 

CA'LIBER;" /calibre, Fr.) in its primary. ſenſe, the extent 


made of a piece of board notched or cut triangularly in 
the middle, ufed by carpenters and joiners' to try whether 
their work be well ſquared. Among the gun-ſmiths 
wooden calibers are models by which bey cut the ſtocks 
whereon they mount their guns, piſtols, &c. ſteel calibers 
are inſtruments with which they turn and fine their ſcrews. 
In gunnery, the diameter of the mouth or bore of a piece 
of cannon, or of the ball it carries. Caliber compaſſes, a 
pair of compaſſes, with the legs bent inwards, furniſhed 
with a tongue, which moves on a rivet on one of its legs, 
and is uſed to take the dimenſions of the bore of a cannon, 
together with the fize and weight of the ball it can 


carry, 
CATICE, 8. /calix, Lat.) in its primary ſignification a 
cup; appropriated to the cups or veſſels which the com- 
municants drink out of at the Lord's ſa per. | 
CA'LICO, 8. (from calcut in India) a And of linnen ma- 
nufacture imported by the Eaſt-India company, ſome of 
which are printed with. the moſt beautiful and laſting co- 
lours, Printed calicoes are prohibited. to, be. worn under 
penalty of 51. to be paid to the informer. 7 Geo. I. c. 7. 
AD, adj. (calidus, Lat.) hot. Seldom uſed. 
ALIDIT „S. (from calidur, Lat.) warmth, or heat. 
Ar, or CALIPH, S. (#halifah, Arab. a ſucceſſour) a 
tle firſt aſſumed by Abubeker the ſucceſſour of Mahomet, 
calling himſelf, khalifah refſoul allah, the ſueceſſour of the 
neſſenger- of God, and borne by thoſe which ſucceeded 
him, As they aſſume an abſolute power in affairs both 
vporal and civil, they ſeem very much to reſemble the 
ope in that reſpect, who exerciſes the ſame power, and 
files himſelf the eee, of St. Peter. 


GA TION, S. (from calige, Lat. to be dark) a want 
ebene which renders the fight of an object very imper- 


Darkneſs, dimneſs of fight. © Inſtead of caligatien, 
vr dimnefs, we conclude a cecity.” Brown. 


having tried in vain to rival us in this uſeful. commodity. ; 


or diameter of any round thing. An inſtrument or rule, 


| 


; 


CA'LENDRED, adj. applied to corn devoured by the calen- | 


on to. the 13th! | 


_— — — 2 
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* 


CAL 
CALIGINOUS, adj. { caligine/us, Lat.) dim, dark, gloomy. 
Wants . +0 ne 3 
CALVGINOUSNESS, 8. (from caligineus and ne/5 of nefſe; 
Sax, implying an abſtra& quality) the quality which ren- 
ders a thing or place dark, gloomy or obſcure. 
CA'LIGRAPHY, S. (fabia, taligraphia, Gr. from 
vas, halos, Gr. „fair, or beautiful and yeaPn, 
graphs, Gr. wats a neat and handſome hand applied to 
writing. Beautiful writing. © | 


CA'LIVER, S. ſee Cariisrs. 


 CATIX, S. (Lat. a up) in 1 be the outward greeniſh 


cover which encompaſſes and defends the petals and other 
of a flower, ſerving as à baſis and ſupport to the 
whole. According to Miller, a cup, containing or incloſing 
the Hower ; by ſome botaniſts, defined the cup of a flower, 
fore it opens, and Nyled likewiſe the empalement; in 
ſome plants it continues and becomes a cover to the ſeeds, 
if herbs ; and to the fruit, if trees. | 
To CA'LK, v. 4. (calage, Fr. hemp, which is made uſe 
of in ſtopping leaks; or from cle, Sax. a ſhip, or keel) 
to ſtop the ſeams, or other leaks of a ſhip with oakum, 
. tow, or ſpun yarn, to keep the water out. ' 
CA'LKER, S. (from ca/k and er, of wer, Sax. a man) the 
' - perſon who ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. 
 CA'LKING, S. the act of ſtopping the leaks or ſeams of a 
ſhip with oaknm or tow, which is afterwards coyered with a 
mixture of tallow, pitch, and tar, as low as it draws 
water. A Calking iron, is made in the form of a chiſſel, ſome 
of which are round, and others grooved, uſed to drive the 
oakum into the ſeams of a ſhip. 
To CALL, v. a. 82 caul, from kallen, Belg. 
x, kaleo, Gr. Ps col, Heb. "RP, caul, Arab. a 
voice) to name; to ſpeak to a perfon or give notice to him 
by mentioning his name, ringing a bell, or other ſignal to 
come towards the 2 calling, or to be preſent at a par- 
ticular place. Uſed with of, to make a perſon quit his pre- 
ſent ſtation, applied to animate things; to divert the mind, 
or turn the 1 7 4 aſide from the conſideration of a ſub- 
ject, applied to the underſtanding; uſed likewiſe with the 
article away, in the ſame ſenſe. With up, it implies to 
bring back again, or revive. Uſed with oz and wpor, to 
viſit, or go to a perſon's houſe. With ix, and followed by 
© at, to enter a houſe or place on a journey, or walk. Joined 
with account, it implies to examine, or bring to account. 
In divinity, to receive a miffion from God. ſoined with 
_ forth, to bring a thing to view, which would otherwiſe be 
concealed. Joined with the word zames, to abuſe a p. 
by ſome reproachful term or word. Joined to back, to re- 
voke, retract, or not accompliſh a thing intended, after 
ſecond thoughts. Joined with for, to be aſked for by a 
perſon, to be in eſteem. | © The undeſerver may fleep, 
. ** when the man of action is called for.” Uſed with in, and 
applied to money, to collect or demand a ſum lent; to re- 
ſume a thing in another perſon's hands. To invite. Uſed 
with on, to put a perſon in mind of a favour promiſed, or 
to demand a thing promiſed. . Joined with er, to read a 
muſter roll, or ki of names, with an audible yoice. Joined 
with- out, to challenge, Nl gry and excite to combat, - or 
danger. In divinity, uſed with pon, to implore, to pray 
to in diſtreſs, with confidence of aſſiſtance. Call zpoz me 
« in the day of diſtreſs.” P/alm i. 15. In law joined with 
the particle 10, to be admitted as a barriſter or councellor. 
« Called to the bat. 
CA'LL, S. an addreſs by word of mouth. Figuratively, a 
miſſion from God. In law, a nomination, or admiſſion. 
Uſed with «por, a claim, or demand. A perpetual call 
' * upon humanity.” Spec. Ne. 181. Joined to <vithin, 
not far off, within hearing; and figuratively, command or 
authority. An inſtrument imitating the notes of birds, and 
uſed by bird-catchers to bring them into their traps. In 
hunting, a leſſon blown on the horn to comfort the 1 
CA'LLET, 8 (from calette, Fr.) a proſtitute of the lower 
ſort, a trull. Uſed by Chaucer, in his Ch. Rem. Am. but 
now obſolete. 2 
CALLING, S. the buſineſs or trade a perſon profeſſes; 
ſtation ; a claſs of people united by the ſame principles 3 
employment, or profeſſion. In divinity, admiſſion into 
the church, or converſion by an immediate impulſe from 
heaven. | 
CA'LLIPERS, S. Sce CaLLinegR ComPass, of which 
this is a corruption. 


CALLO'SITY, S. {calls/@, Fr. from callus, Lat.) in ana- 


frequent rubbings, whereby it becomes inſenſible. In ſur- 
gery, à kind of node or knob, which joins the extremities 
of a broken bone, owing to the extravaſation of the * 
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tomy, a hardneſs of the ſkin, owing to hard labour, or 
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that tun along the bone, which gatheriog together 
in this place, dry, become a thick glue, pay . 
ſo as to leave no other ſign of a fracture, but the knob, or 

grown hard, ſwelling, and infenfible. 


inequality of the ſurface. 

CA'TLOUS, aj. 
Figuratively, applied to the mind or conſcience, not to be 
moved by es or promiſes, inſenſible to the — — 

cConſequences of vice, and unawed by threats of the Deity. 

CA'LLOUSNESS, S. (from callous and 19%, of ng, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) that quality or ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility of the body, wherein the Kin rows into knobs, 
and looſes all ſenſation. The hardneſs of the juices Which 
knit together the extremities of a broken bone. Figuratively, 
inſenſibility, applied to the mind. | 

CA'LLOW, adj. unfledged ; without feathers. 

CA'LLUS, S. (Lat.) fee CaLLosITY. . 

CA'LM, adj. (4talme, Belg. calme, Fr. calma, Span.) undi- 
ſturbed by tempeſts, or violent winds, applied to the ſea, 
and elements. Figuratively, undiſturbed by boiſtrous paſ- 
ſions, applied to the mind. Free from any appeal to the 
paſſions, and entirely founded on cool reaſonings, applied 
to compoſitions, or argument. Subſtantively uſed, for a 
freedom, from tempeſts or wind, at ſea. 

To CA LM, v. 4. to put an end to a tempeſt. Figurative- 
lv, to flop the violence of paſſions. To ſooth, or pacify. 
To appeaſe. 

CA'LMER, S. (from calm and er, implying an agent of aver, 
Sax. a man) the perſon or thing, which reduces from a ſtate 
of turbulence and violence to one of quietneſs reſt, and 
ſerenity. 

CA'LMLY, adj. (from calm and 

manner) in a ſtate or manner free 

or tempeſtuous commotion. 
manner, without any ſtarts of paſſion, or turbulence of 
temper. 

CA'LMNESS, S. (from calm and neſ from neſe, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) a ſtate of quiet, free from the 
difturbance of violent winds, or rolling waves applied to 

the ſea, and elements. Figuratively, a ſtate of cool and 

" ſedate tranquillity, unruffled by paſſion, and undiſturbed by 

* - ahxiety. Mildneſs. 


25 of lice, Sax. implying 


m violence, furiouſneſs, 


CALOMEL, S. (, beautiful and l=, melas, Gr. black) 


in chemiſtry, a name given to mercury, ſublimated a fourth 
time or upwards, which makes it more gentle in its opera- 
tions and fits it to act as an alterative. 

CALORILFIC, adj. {calorificus, Lat.) that which has the 

wer of heating. 8 

CALO T TE, S. (Fr.) a cap or coiff of hair, ſatin or other 
ſtuff; being worn firſt by cardinal Richlieu, a red calotte is 
become the badge of a cardinal. In architecture, a round 
cavity or depreflure, like a cap, uſed to leſſen the riſe or 
— 8 of a chapel, &c. which would otherwiſe be too 

igh. 

CALO'YERS, S. (xaMeyiger, Ralegeroi, Gr.) monks of the 
Greek church, who hve a very retired and auſtere life, eat 
no fleſh, keep four lents, and never break their faſts till they 
have earned that meal by their labour. During Lent, ſome 
of them eat but once in three days, and ſpend moſt of the 
night in acts of penitence and prayer. 

CA'LTROPS, S. / l. Sax) an inftrument with four 
iron ſpikes diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that one of them 

Will always be upright, and three of them in the ground. 
They are uſed to annoy, embarraſs and wound the horſes 
feet of the cav In botany, a plant ſo called from its 
reſembling, the inſtrument juſt deſcribed, and being very 
troubleſome to cattle, by pricking their feet. It has an 
empalement cut into five acute parts; as many oblong pe- 


tals; 10 ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, an oblong germen, 


without a ſtyle, which turns to a roundiſh prickly fruit, 
divided into five capſules, armed with three or four thorns ; 
the cells contain three pear-ſhaped ſeeds. This is the 
3 mentioned by Virgil in his Georg, There are three 
es. 
To CA LVE, v. 4. to bring a calf, applied to a cow. Fi- 
gurativehy, to produce, or bring * the graſſy clods 
% now caly'd.” Par. left. | 
CA'LVES-SNOUT, S. in botany. See Snay-De acox, 
CALVYLLE, S. in gardening, a kind of apple. 
To CALUMNIATE, v. 1. (from calumnior, Lat.) to accuſe 
' falſely; to reproach with crimes unjuſtly, in order to ren- 
der odious. ſed actively, to ſlander. 
CALCMNIATION, S. ( calunmiate) a falſe repreſen- 
tion of a perſon's words and 
character ſuſpected, or to make odious. | 
CALUMNIA”'TOR, 8. (Lat.) one who flanders another, 
c charges him with falſe crimes, or faults with an intent 
to ruin his reputation. f 


CALU"MNIOUS, a4. ſlanderous; falſely accuſing. 


o 


Figuratively, in a ſerene, cool 


9ns, in order to render his 


 CATUMNY, s. (calumnia, Lat.) the falſely accuſing of « pt, 


ſon with crimes ; or miſrepreſenting his words and aQtions 
J 


in order to make his character ſuſpicious, or his abili, 
contemptible. Was, 
' CA'LX, S. (Lat.) in its. primary ſenſe, lime, or à for; 9 


ſtone burnt in a kiln in order to make mortar, In che. 
miſtry, a kind of aſhes, or fine D powder which re. 
mains after a body has undergone the viole 
long time. 
CA'LYCLE, S. {calyculus, Lat. a diminutive. of calyx, Lat 
a cup) in botany, a ſmall cup or bud of a plant. 
CAMALIEU, S. (camachuia, a name given by the Orient, 
to the onyx, when, in preparing it they find another colour 
" implying a ſecond ſtone) a Scalar Lind of onyx, which 
can be engrayed either in relievo or creux. A kind of 
onyx, on which are repreſented landſkips, &c. In paint. 
ing, uſed where but one colour ſerves to form the out lin, 
and ſhades, generally gold, the ground being blue, in- 
tended to repreſent baſis relievos. 
| CA'MBAYES, S. cottons made at Bengal, and imported h/ 
the Eaſt India Company, being about 15 cobres by 2; the 
cobre 1 7 + inches. 
CA'MBER, S. (ſe Camnrrins) a piece of timber cut 
arching, with an obtuſe angle in the middle, uſed in 
latforms, ſuch as the leads of churches, c. and being 
laid with the hollow downwards, is much ſtronger than 2 
$59 frail one of the ſame ſize, from its n an 
CA MBERING, S. (chambri, Fr. cameratus, Lat.) a word uſe 


0 


* 


nce of fire for 


N aA to expreſs a place's being arched. SxINxEI. 
AMBRICK, S. (oile de cambray, Fr.) a ſpecies of linnen 
made of flax, very fine and White, at firſt manufactured at 
Cambray in France, from whence we formerly uſed to in. 
port it to the value of 200,000 J. per annum; but the 
vernment has . interpoſed timely againſt fo . 
commerce, by ſeveral acts of parliament; and it were to 
be wiſhed, that ſome of the nobility, who are, the ſtandard; 
of faſhion, would, by making our own cambrics become 
a ſign of taſte, ſecond their endeavours, and keep ſuch a 
quantity of caſh in the kingdom to ſupport our own poor, 


| CA'ME, the preter of the verb Come. 


CAMEL, S. (camelus, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a large fow: 
© footed animal, of which there are ſeveral . ſpecies: One 
| ſort being large, able to carry burdens of a thouſand pound; 
weight, having one hunch on its back ; another Port has 
two bunches, like a natural ſaddle, and are uſed either for 
carrying burdens, or to ride on, they have large ſolid feet, 
but not hard, in ſpring they caſt their coats, and will, it is 
faid, continue 10 or 11 days, without eating or drinking. 
Its having. a particular mechaniſm in its inteſtines for the 
keeping of water, is denied by Calmet on the authority of 
ſome Feſuits, who, - he lays, diſſected them in China; 
but yet the Parifian anatomiſts tell us, that on their diſſec- 
tions, they found on the top of the ſecond ventricle ſeveral 
ſquare holes, which were the orifices of about 3o cavities, 
made like ſacks, placed between the two membranes, 
which compoſe the ſubſtance of this ventricle. The view 
of theſe ſacks, made them, as they ſay, imagine that they 
might probably be the reſervatories wherein they keep 
their water. The camel j going through the eye 7 a needle, men- 
tioned, Ma. x. 25. is a text much controverted, ſome thinking 
that the Greek word au, ſhould be tranſlated a cable 
rope, which it ſignifies, as may be ſeen in Potter's antiqui- 
ties of Greece, and is moge conformable to the idea ef 
the of a needle mentioned afterwards. To this (ome 
anſwer, that the phraſe is highly proper according to the 
old tranſlation, becauſe there was a narrow place between 
two rocks in Judea, called the eye Ya needle, through which 
it was impoſhble for ſo large a beaſt to paſs; Whether 
this aſſertion is eſtabliſhed upon proper authority, I ſhall 
not determine, but conclude that either tranſlation, 45 .. 
2 the idea of an inſuperable difficulty, may be 
adopted. 
CAME/LEON, S. in natural hiſtory, a little animal of tie 
lizard kind only its head is ſomewhat larger, and has 4 feet 
and a long flat tail, by either of which it can ſuſpend itſelf ; 
from the head to the laſt joint of the tail, its {kin is roug| 
like ſhagreen, which it can ſwell or contra at its plealure- 
It has no neck, nor ears, but has two little apertures 'v 
noſtrils, Its eyes are large and turn any way, to 1eMec 
the inconveniency of having no neck, and ſometimes 19 
in directions quite contrary. Its tongue is half as long? 
itſelf, round as far as the tip, which is hollow, on that 
account called a trunk, and 2 by it in catching flies, 07 
which it ſubſiſts. Its changing its colour may be account 
ſor ſrom the power it has 2 contracting or ſwelling 
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PARD, 


natural hiſtory, an Abyſſinian animal, 


In ſome the 0 
te whoof hair, That of Bruxelles is reputed the beſt, 


CAMERA O 


N 
c ELOopARD, s. (from camelus and 


rdus, Lat.) in 

ler than an ele- 
hant; and deriving its name from its having a neck and 

Fead like a camel, and white ſpots on its ſkin, which is of 


und, after the manner of a 


—_ gro {x ; 
CA'MELOT), CA'MBLET), or CA'MLET, S. (from camelot, 


Fr.) a ſtuff made of goats hair, with wool or ſilk, or both. 
is wool and ſilk twiſted together, and 


and the Engliſh the next. | 
BSCURA, S. (Lat. a dark chamber) in optics, 
2 machine for exhibiting the pictures of external objects 
in their colours, by means of a convex la or 
ſcioptric „either in a portable box, or a ed 
chamber. 


CAMERADE, 8. (Fr. camerada, Span. camerata, Ital. from 


camera, Lat. a chamber) a v intimate friend and ac- 
quaintance. Now obſolete, or er corrupted into the 
word comrade. | 

CA'MERATED, adj. {cameratus, Lat.) arched or vaulted. 


 CAMERA'TION, S. (cameratio, Lat.) a vaulting, or 


arching. * ; 

CAMISADO, S. (cami/ade, Fr. camiſciata, Ital. of chemi/e, Fr. 
and camiſcia, Ital. a ſhirt) an attack by night, or in the 
dark; on which occaſion the ſoldiers wore ſhirts over their 
cloaths, to diſtinguiſh one another. 

CA'MISATED, ud. (camiſcia, Ital. a ſhirt) wearing a 
ſhirt over one's other cloaths. 

CA'MLET, ſee CamtLorT. 

CA'MMOCK, S. Ccammoc, Sax.) in botany, the ononis, Lat. 
or arrete beuf, Fr. likewiſe ref harrow in Engliſh. Its 
empalement 1s cut into five narrow ſegments. Its flower 
of the butterfly-kind, its ſtandard heart-ſhaped, its wings 
oval and ſhort, its keel pointed. It hath 10 ſtamina, and 
an oblong hairy germen, which becomes a pod, with one 
cell, containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Its roots are fo 
tough that it often ſtops the cattle in ploughing. Linnæus 
ranges it in the zd ſect. of his 17th claſs, and Tournefort 
in the 14th ſect. of his 10th, There are 19 ſpecies. 

CAMO'YS, adj. (camus, Fr.) flat, level; applied to the 
noſe, formerly ; but ſeldom uſed by moderns. | 

CA'MP, S. (camp, Sax. and Fr.) the order of tents pitched 
by an army when they keep the field. The place where 
an army reſts, or dwells” in tents or barracks. A ing 
camp, is a ſtrong body of horſe, &c. which always keep 
the field, and are continually in motion, either to cover 
any place, to furprize or fatigue an enemy, and cauſe a di- 

verſion. The Mogul's-camp was ſaid to be 20 Engliſh miles 
round, and compoſed of 800,000 men, 40,000 elephants, 
and what is more ſtrange, to be pitched in 4 hours time. We 
generally ufe the word pirch with camp; thus, to pitch a camp, 

is to rw a camp, or to raiſe tents and barracks for ſtaying 
in a place. 

To CA'MP, v. 4. to fix tents and remain in a field, applied 
to an army. 

CAMPAIGN, S. (pronounced campain, campaigne, F. cam- 
ania, Ital.) that ſpace of time during which an army 
keeps the field, without going into winter quarters.” It 

might embarraſs philologiſts at preſent to determine the 


extent of this term; when we find armies encamped during 


the Whole winter; and keeping the field notwithſtanding 
the inclemencies of the ſeaſon. This word is uſed to 
ngnify a plain, or level country, but ſhould be then wrote 
campaign, from champagne, FTTFTFTTF. 
CAMPA'NIFORM, aj. (from -9v pray Lat. a bell, and 
forma, a ſhape) in botany, applied to flowers in ſhape like 
a bell ; called by Miller, bell-ſhaped. wy 
CAMPANINT, S. (Ital.) a ſpecies of marble taken out of 
the mountain of Carrara in Tuſcany, ſo called, becauſe 
when wrought, it imitates the ſound of a bell. 
CAMPANULATE, adj, fee CAMPANIFORM. 
CAMPA/NULOUS, adj. the ſame as campaniform. 
CAMPE'STRAL; adj. {carmpeftris; Lat.) that which grows 
in fields, wild.“ the campeſtral or wild beech.” Mor. 
Wants better authority. a 
CA'MPHIRE or CAMPHOR, S. {caphur, or capur, Arab. 
, camphora, Lat.) in pharmacy and natural . hiſtory, a pe- 
culiar kind of a ſubſtance, being neither a roſin, volatile 
alt, oil, bitumen, juice nor gum, but a mixed ſub- 
ſtance, white, tranſparent, dry, brittle, of a ſtrong and 
. penetrating ſmell, eaſily evaporated in the air, when 
cated, and when in flames not eaſily extinguiſhed, but 
urning even in water and in ſnow. 'There are two ſorts, 


natural and faRitious; the natural, is found in the iſland 


of Sumatra, between the wood and bark of a tree, and is 
preferable to the ſecond ſort, called the faRitious campbire, 
or that of Japan. This is made of the root of che cam- 


CAN 


phire-tree, which is cut into ſmall pieces, boiled 48 hours, 
and received in covers like alembics, into which it aſcends 

ther with the ſteam. The camphire-tree is a ſpecies 
of the /aurus, pretty large and thick, its branches are 
garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, when full grown 
of a yellow colour, and when broken emit a ſtrong odour 
of camphire ; the flowers are male and female on different 
trees, ſmall, compoſed of five concave yellow petals, and 
produced three or four upon one foot-ſtalk, The fruit re- 
ſembles an acorn, and is ſurrounded by a ſhell of a light 


green colour. Camphire is uſed as an * diuretic, 


and reſiſter of putrefaction, in ulcerations of the kidneys, 
madneſs, and in hyſteric complaints. Externally, in ery- 
ſipelas, inflammations, and mixed with ſpirit of wine, as 
a fotus for bruiſes. 3 | 

CA'MPHORATE, adj. (from camphora, Lat.) that which 
= camphire mixed with it; impregnated with cam- 

 phire. | | 

CA'MPION, S, in botany the Lycunrs, 

CAN, S. (canne, Sax. kanna, Ital.) a drinking veſſel or 
cup made of wood in the form of a caſk or barrel. Figu- 
ratively, any drinking veſſel, not made of earth. 

CAN, v, . (konnen, Belg. ech kan, Teut. fand, Dan. it is 
ſometimes, but ſeldom, uſed as an abſolute verb, but con- 
ſtantly joined with another verb, as a ſign of the potential 
mood. Its preſent is declined thus, I can, thou can ſt, he 
can, wwe can, &c. and its preter, I could, thou could'ſt, &c.) 
to be able; to have power ſufficient to do an action. 
Though taken as a fign of the potential mood, yet it differs 
very much from may, of meg, Sax. the proper auxihary 
of that mood: May denoting right, lawfulneſs, or a per- 

- miſſion to do a thing; but can the power or ſtrength of the 
doer or agent; and with the verb active is applied to per- 
ſons, as I can do it; but, with the paſſive, relates to things; 
as it can be done. | 

CANAILLE, S. (Fr.) the loweſt order of people; the dregs 
or ſcum of a people; a French term of contempt, adopted 
by ſome modern authours. + | 

CANA'L, S. [/canalis, Lat.) a place cut in a garden to re- 
ceive water from a river or pipes; a hollow place cut for 
the reception of the ſea ; any tract of water made by art. 
In anatomy, a duct or paſſage through which any of the 
juices flow, In architecture, canal of the larmier, is the 
hollow plat-fond of a cornice, which makes the pendant 
mouchette. Canal of the volate, in the Ionic capital, is 
the face of the circumvolutions, incloſed by a liſtel. 

CA'NAL-COAL, S. a fine kind of coal, dug in England, 
which almoſt equals foreign jet. 

CANA'LES SEMICIRCU A'RES, (Lat. the ſemicircular 
canals) in anatomy, three canals in the labyrinth of the 
ear, opening into the orifice of the veſtibulum, gradually 
increafing in their dimenſions, that they may be adapted 
to all the variety of ſounds, or tones. 

CANALIVCULATED, part. (from canaliculus, Lat.) form- 
ed in channels, or grooves, like a pipe or gutter. 

CANA*RIES, S. in geography, 12 ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic, 
welt of Africa, diſcovered by Bothencourt a Frenchman, 
but now belonging to Spain. They make a great deal of 
wine, which 1s called canary, from one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all theſe iſlauds. | 

To CANARY, v. a. (a cant word) implying a particular 

method of footing, uſed in jigs, or country dancing. 
« Jig off a tune at your tongue's end, canary to it with 
« your feet.” Syax. Not in uſe. 


 CANARY-BIRD, S. a ſinging bird, formerly peculiar to 


the Canaries, of the linnet kind, of a yellow, or yellowiſh 
green colour, a very loud note, and of great boldneſs. 

To CA'NCEL, v. a. (canceller, Fr. cancellare, Ital. from 
cancellis notare, Lat.) to croſs: a writing and thereby render 
it of no effect. Figuratively, to deſtroy a deed by tearing 
off the ſeal, or name. To efface, or obliterate. t 

CA'NCELLATED, part. marked with lines croſſing each 
other. Cancellated, with ſome reſemblance to the ſcales 
„ of fiſhes.” GRW. Seldom uſed. 

CANCELLA'TION, S. an expunging, or annulling the 
power of an inftrument, by two lines drawn in the form of 
a croſs. 

CA'NCER, S. (Lat. a crab) in aftronomy, a fign of the 
Zodiac, into which the Sun enters in June, and repreſented 
on globes by the figure of a crab; in order to expreſs the 
returning of the Sun, or its coming back to the equator 


from thence; or from its ſeeming not to advance, but 


rather to go back for ſome days when in the ſolſtitial point, 
in which reſpect it imitates the motion aſcribed to that 
animal. The ſtars in this "conſtellation, according to 
Flamſtead, are 71. The tropic of Cancer, is a lefs circle 
of the 12 parallel to the equator, and paſſing * 
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unequal, livid, hard tumour, generally ſeated in the 
glandulous part of the body, after me time, appearing 
with turgid veins ſhooting out from it, for which reaſon 


honoring to ſome writers it has received its name. The 
reaſon of its n the breaſt, more than any other 
part, is that being of glands, intermixed with lym- 
phatics, the ſmalleſt compreſſion, contuſion, or. puncture, 
extravaſates their contents, which growing acrimonious, by 


form a cancer. 


To CA'NCERATE, v. . (from cancer) to grow cancerous ; | 


to turn to a cancer. 


CA'NCERATION, 8. the growing cancerous. Wants 
e | 
 CA'NCEROUS, . (from cancer) having the virulence of, 


or tendin to a cancer. 

CA'NCEROUSNESS, S. (from cancerous and ne/5, of neſt, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality or ſtate ariſ- 
ing from à cancer. 

CA/NCRINE, adj, (cancer, Lat.) belonging to, reſembling, 

or having the properties of a crab. 

CANDENT, part. (candens, part of candeo, Lat. to heat) 
heated ; in the higheſt degree of heat next to that which 
fuſes or calcines. Wires totally candent.” Brown. Not 
in uſe. 

CANDID, adj. (candidus, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, but 
ſeldom uſed, white. The ſtones came candid forth.” 
Figuratively, impartial, mild, uninfluenced by ſiniſter mo- 
tives, free from malice or prejudice. 

CANDI DATE, S. {candidatzs, Lat. white; thoſe who of- 
fered themſelves to be elected into any pace among the 
Romans, wearing white nts, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from the reſt of the croud) one who ſollicits the 
votes of others, in order to attain any place, poſt, or of- 
fice conferred by a majority. One who oppoſes another at 
an election; a competitor. _. | 

CA'NDIDLY, adv. (from candid and 95, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in an impartial manner, without preju- 

dice, malice, or envy; fairly, kindly. | 

To CA'NDIFY, v. a. (candifice, Lat.) to make white; or 


whiten. Wants authority. 
CANDLE, S. Ccandela, ) a wick of cotton covered 
with wax, za ceti, or tallow, of a cylindrical form, 


uſed to fupply the want of day-light, diſtinguiſhed from a 
torch by its fize, being conſiderably leſs in circumference 
and length. Figuratively, light, or any thing which gives 
light. The candle of the wicked ſhall put out.“ 
Prov. xxiv. 20. Sale by the candle, or inch of candle ; 
is an auction which lafts only while a piece of candle, lighted 
for that purpoſe, continues burning, the laſt bidder before 
it is extinct r d the commodity. 
CA'NDLE-BERR) TREE, S. in botany, a ſpecies of the 
ſweet willow. | 
CA'NDLE-HOLDER, S. (from candle and hold) one who 
holds a candle. Fi ively, an aſſiſtant, or by-ſtander. 
« To be a - holder, and look on.” SHARK. Obſolete. 
CA'NDLE-LIGHT, S. the light afforded by a candle. Fi- 
guratively, night, oppoſed to day-light. Candles. I ſhall 
, find him coals and caudle-light.” Swirt. Introduced as 


an improper expreſſion. 
CA'N DLEMAS, 8. (from candle and maſi, la chandeluſe, Fr. 
liechtmeiſz, Teut.) a feaſt of the church, celebrated on the 
. ſecond of February, in commemoration of the bleſſed 
Virgin's purification, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by 
pope Vigilius and to have received its name from the vaſt 
number of candles uſed in the proceſſion, or conſecrated for 
the uſe of the enſuing year. 
A'NDLE-STUFF, S. the materials wi 
made; greaſe, tallow, or kitchen-ſtuff. 
CANDLE-WASTER, S. perſon 
ſumes candles, Fi wely, a 
CANDO, CANDY, or CGN 


con- 


CANDACK.. S. in botany, a ſpecies of the rumex or dock, 
| in ponds, Gjchor, on Sanding waters, ite aouerere 

— e deep into the mud, its leaves about two 
feet long, four inches broad in the middle, and draw to a 


end; and its flowers ſtand upon tender reflected 


— 


N 
* 
a 0 t an ire ſa 
a | and tranſparent; fbr 
ratively, to freeze, or be covered with a hard ſubſtance 
or flakes. © Candied with ice.” SAR. To flatter, 0. 
make uſe of ſoqthing, and inſinuating expreſſions, «: 


<< the candy d tongue lick abſurd pomp.” Suax. Neuter 
to gow hard, to thick, or be covered with fas 
CANDY LION's-FOOT, 8. (io called from its growing in 
Candia) in botany, a plant, called 'catananche, or catg. 
 waxce, from the antients thinking it an infallible provd. 
N Span.) in bo 1 
NE, S. (canna, Span.) in botany, a ki reed : 
ing an. ſeveral joints, and of different dimenſions. Ok 
Bamboo, which grows in the Indies, eſpecially in Bengal, 
to a prodigious ſiae, is wrought into bowls or I 
| houſhold utenſils by the inhabitants; the ſmaller ſort are 
made into fiſhing rods. The ſugar cane we ſhall deſcribe 
under the word /ugar. The walking cane, is that which 
grows in the Eaſt-Indies, thoſe which are without joints 
are by far the beſt, and moſt elaſtic. Hence the ſig- 
nifies figuratively, a walking ſtaff, a reed, and a dart, from 
the inge de cannas, Span. Likewiſe a long meaſure tt 
Montpeher, Province, Avignon, and Dauphine, it is fx 
| feet 4 of an inch long, or 1 f ell at Paris, The Naple; 
cane 18 fix feet 10 5 inches, or an ell 44 of Paris. The 
con of Tholouſe, is five feet 5 4 inches, or 1 ell cf 
.£ Aris. . | 
n v. a. to beat a perſon with a cane, or a walking 
CA'NGETTE, 8. (Fr.) a ſmall ſerge made at Caen, in 
lower Normandy, from whence it took its name, ufd for 
cloathing by the common people, looks neat, wears well, 


and 15 very cheap. 
 CANICA, 8. (Span.) a kind of white Cinnamon, which 


grows in the Iſland of Cuba, taſting rather like cloves, 
and uſed in medicine there inftead of caſſia. 
CANFCULA, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the name of one 
of the ſtars, in the ellation of canis major, called the 
dog- ſtar; from whoſe heliacal riſing with the Sun, that n, 
its emerſion from the Sun's rays, the antients reckoned their 
dog-days; and the Ægyptians and ZEthiopians begin their 


ear. 

CANFCULAR, S. (canicularis, Lat.) of or belonging to the 
dog-days. 'The canicular days, are a certain number of 
days preceding, or enſuing the heliacal riſing of the 

_ canicula, or dop-ſtar. | 

CANLNE, 3 Lat. from canis, a dog) having the 
—— of, or reſembling a Canine appetite, in 

medicine, an inordinate appetite, or hunger not to be ſa- 
tisfied, See Buiiwy, 

CANUNE-TEETH, 8. {dentes canini, Lat. or dogs teeth) 
in anatomy, two ſharp edged teeth in each jaw, between 
the inciſores and molares, fo called from their reſembling 
the correſpondent teeth in a dog. Their office is to pierce 
the food, their roots are ſingle and deeper than thoſe of the 
inciſores, becauſe they are more apt to be pulled out than 
the molares, and being uſed to pull or tear things to pieces, 
are more ſubje& to be drawn out than the inciſores; but 
now by having one third of their length inchuded in their 
ſocket, they are le of reſiſting any lateral preſſure, 
or of ſuſtaining any blow, to which their fituation expoſes 


CA'NIS-MAJOR, S. (Lat. the great dog) in aftronomy, a 
cConſtellation in the ſouthern — conſiſting ac- 
cording to Flamſtead, of 32 ſtars, and drawn on the globe 
in the form of a dog, in the mouth of which is the re- 
markable ftar called Sirius, which riſing and ſettin with 
the Sun, from the 24th. of July, to the 24th. of Auguſt, 
F occaſion to the naming theſe days, the dog-days. 
CA'NIS-MINOR, or the leſſer dog, is the ſame as Cax Ic, 
. — ſee. 3 
A'NISTER, 8. Craniſrum, Lat.) in its pri nie, 
which is now obſolete, a baſket. In its a a ſmall 
box or receptacle made of tin, or other metal, or porcelain, 


to hold tea, ſugar, &c. 


| CA'NKER, 8. (canchero, Ital. chancre, Fr. from cancer, Lat. 


perhaps wrote corruptly with a 4, inſtead of a c) in na. 
tural hiſto , a ſmall —_—_ which preys fruit, joined 
with the word erm. In medicine, a ſpeck made by 3 
| humour, which or corrodes the fleſh like à 
caultic, and is common to children. A corroſive humour. 
Fi ively, that which gradually and inevitably deſtroys 
In. y, a wild and worthleſs kind of a roſe. A diſeaſe 
incident to trees, which makes the bark rot and fall of 
Applied to braſs, a kind of ruſt, or verdigreaſe, which cover 


its ſurface with a green colour. Ys 
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C ANKER, v. z. to ruſt or grow „applied to 
32 or other metals. To be ded, to CT bet or 
corrupt. Actively, to corrode, to pollyte, to eat or gnaw ; 
to infect, including the idea of acrimony. 
CA'NKER-BIT, part. affected with a canker. Figuratively, 
wounded by an envenomed tooth. | 
CA'NABINE, adj. (from cannabinus) made of hemp, or 
hempen. Wants authority. 


CA'NN, 8. {canne, Sax. Lande, Dan. kanne or kan, Teut. 


and Belg.) See Can. 
CA'NN-BUOY, S. a large emp 

ſea mark. Cann-Hook, an iron kook faſtened to the end of 
arope, uſed to take heavy things out of, or into a ſhip. 
CA'NNIBAL, S. one who lives upon human fleſh. Moſt 

of the American nations were included under this re- 


proachful term by travellers ; but for the dignity of hu- 


man nature, moſt of their accounts have been ground- 

leſs, and even among thoſe who have given any counte- 

nance to the report, the cuſtom has ſeemed rather the effects 

of provoked barbarity, than proceeding either from cuſtom 
or familiar uſe. | 

CA'NNIBALLY, adj, (from cannibal and ly, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) after the manner or practice of cannibal;, 
or thoſe who are ſuppoſed to eat human fleſh. ** Had he 
« been cannibally given.“ | | 

CA'NNIPERS, S. See CaLlLintRs. 

CA'NNON, 8. (cannon, Fr. cannone, Ital. from cannan, 
Lat. a reed or tube) a hollow, cylindrical inſtrument, made 
of a mixt metal, furniſhed with a touch hole, and uſed to 
ſhoot a ball by the force of gun-powder. This military 
engine is ſuppoſed to have been invented by J. Owen, an 
Engliſhman, and it is evident that the firſt which were ever 
ſeen in France, belonged to this nation, and were uſed in 
the battle of Creſly, 1346; and Mezeray aſſerts that the 
Engliſh by five or fix pieces of cannon ſtruck terrour into the 


French, who had never ſeen ſuch thundering machines be- 


fore, In printing, the largeſt ſize of types, uſed in the 
following ſentence. 


Be wile betimes. 


CA'NNON-BALL, or CA'NNON-BULLET, S. the ball 


or bullet with which a canon is * 

To CANNONADE, v. a. to attack with, or fire cannon 
againſt ; ſometimes uſed neuterly, as, „both armies can- 
« zonaded all the enſuing day.” Tatler, No. 63. 

CA'NNONIER, S. (pronounced cannoneer) the perſon who 
diſch or fires a cannon. 


CANNOT, v. (compounded of can and ot) not able, not 


having power Enough for the performance of a thing. 
« He cannot do it.” Joined with but, it implies neceſſity, 
and ſignifies muſt. © I cannot but believe.” Locke. 
CA'NNELA, or CA'NNULA, S. (Lat.) in ſurgery, a 
{mall pipe or tube, left in wounds or ulcers to prevent their 
healing up. Likewiſe a pipe fitted with a cock, which is 
inſerted in the abdomen of a perſon in a dropſy, to diſ- 
_ the water when and in what meaſure the patient 
pleaſes. 


CA'NOA, or CA'NOE, S. (pronounced cance) an Indian 


veſſel or boat, made of the trunk of a tree, bored hollow ; 
pieces of bark ſewed together ; or of the ſmall ſticks of a 

hant wood, covered with ſeal's ſkins; this laſt fort will 

old only a fingle perſon, who fits in a round hole in the 
center. 'The canoes made of the trunk of one tree retain 
their name, when they will contain only three ons, 
but when they hold more than that number, thoſe of the 
2 are called pirogues, and thoſe of Guinea, 

cham. 

CANON, S. (xarww, A anon, Gr) in hi „ a law or rule, 
relating either to the doctrine or diſcipline of a church, 
enacted by a general council and confirmed by the ſupreme 
magiſtrate. Applied to the Scripture, ſuch books as are 
held to be really inſpired, have been acknowledged as fuch 
by a general council, and inſerted into the lift of the Scrip- 
tures by primitive Chriſtians, A law or rule in any ſcience. 
In ſurgery, an inſtrument uſed in ſewing up wounds. In 
geometry, and algebra, a general rule for the ſolution of all 
queſtions of the fame nature. 

CANON, S. (chanoine, Fr, canonicus, Low Lat. of saber, 
kanon, Gr. a law, rule, penſion, or liſt) a perfan who 

poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted for performance 
of divine ſervice in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

CA'NON-BIT, S. that part of the bit, which is included 

in a horſe's mouth. | 

CA'NONESS, 8. /canonifa, low Lat.) a woman, who enjoys 
* confined to maids, without being oblige? to 

e the vows, or renounce the world. | 


barrel or buoy, uſed as a 


| CANTERBURY, 


CAN 
CANONICAL, adj. {canoicus, low Lat.) ied to cer · 
monies and diſcipline, thoſe which are eſtabliſhed by the 
4 to books, thoſe which are 


laws of the church. Applie 
N 


nerally allowed divinely inſpired. 
hae, or hours, thoſe which are — and 
the church for the 


plied to 

| mited by 

rformance or celebration of any cere- 
mony, or act of religion. 

CANO'NICALLY, a. (from canonical and ty of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a manner agreeable to the preſctip- 
tions and laws of the church. f : 

CAN'ONICALNESS, S. (from canonical and ng/+ of ne/e, 
Sax. or NS. Goth. implying an abſtra&t duale the 
lity rennen 
the laws of the church. 

CAN'ONIST, S. one who makes the canons his peculiar 
ſtudy ; a profeſſour of the cannon law ; a perſon Killed in 
eccleſiaſtic law. 

CANONIZA'TION, S. (from canoz a law or regiſter) in the 
Romiſh church, a declaration of the pope, whereby, after 
ſome ſolemnity, he enters, into the liſt of the ſaints, a per- 
ſon who has been eminent for the exemplarineſs of his 
life, and his ſuppoſed power of working miracles. | 

CA'NONRY, or CANONSHIP, S. (from canau and ry of ric, 

Sax. ſignifying office, or dominion, and ſhip of ſeyp, Sax. 

ſignifying office, care, buſineſs, profeſſion or government) 

he benefice, office, or duty of a canon. 

o CANONIZE, v. a. (from canon a liſt of ſaints acknow- 

ledged in the Romiſh church) to enter a perſon's name in 

the liſt of ſaints. To make a faint. 

CA'NOPIED, adj. (from canopy) covered above with a 

canopy ; ſpread above, or over the head. 

CA'NOPY, S. (from canopet, Fr. canopium, low Lat, of 
a ,,t, kancfcion, Gr. nets ſpread over à bed to keep off 
the gnats) a cloth, curtain, or rich ſtuff hung either 
ſtate, or ſhelter 1 head. Any ching which is 
extended over che « My footftool earth, my canopy 
„the ſkies.” Pope. 

T6 CANT; V. à. to form a covering over a perſon's 

d. 

CANOROUS, adj. {canorus, Lat.) given to fivging; 
muſical; tunefi „ Birds, that are moſt canorays.” 
Brown. | 


CA'NT, S. (from cantus, Lat. a whining tone of voice) ap- 
plied to language, a dialect made uſe of sand 
vagabonds, to conceal their meaning from others. A whin- 
ing tone of yoice. A particular form of ſpeaking peculiar 
to any body of men. A whining, formal pretenſion to 

eſs, generally attended with W An auction. 
« To fell their leaſes by cant.” Swirr. Wants authority. 

To CA'NT, v. 3. (from the noun) to make uſe of the dia- 
leR, abſurd jargon, or private gibberiſh of vagabonds and 
thieves. To — or read in a whining tone. To en- 
deavour to impoſe upon 2 — by a formal pretence to 
uncommon piety, To inſinuate one's ſelf into a perſon's 
good opinion by flattery. 

CANTA'LIVER, S. ſee CanTiLivER. 

CANTA'TA, S. (Ital.) in muſic, 8 ſong compoſed of reci- 
tativoes, airs and a variety of motions, 8 a 
fingle voice, with a thorough baſs ; ſometimes two 
three or more voices, with violins and other inſtruments. 
Mr. Hughes, the authour of the ſiege of Damaſcus, feems 
to have introduced this method of Fae + into England ; 
and Mr. Stanley may be ſaid to have contributed not a little, 
by his muſical compoſitions, to have eftabliſhed it. 

CAN'TER, S. (from cant and er implying an agent from 

| 4wer. Sax. a man) one who endeavours to paſs himſelf upon 
the world as a religious perſan, by a fair outfide and formal 
appearance of religion, without obeying it in his heart. 

. (called by the Romans Durobernian; or 

Durewerniam, from dur whers, Brit. a rapid river, and by the 

Saxons Cant-wara-burig, i. e. the city of the men of Kent) 

the chief place in the county of Kent, a city and arch- 

biſhopric, ſo antient as to have been built goo years be- 
fore Chriſt ; and famous for being the place where Tho- 
mas a Becket was killed and buricd, and likewiſe for the 
burial place of that t wariour Edward the black prince, 
and Henry IV. —1 Being inhabited by the Walloons, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and by the French in that 
of queen Anne, who fled hither for refuge, it has been 
noted for the filk manufaRaries carried on by thoſe foreigners. 

It is governed by a mayor, enjoys many pri $, ſends 

two members ta parliament, has a market on Wedneſday 

and roads Bay pL is ing1 degree 20 min. Latitude, 
m 


and diſtant fror don 43 . computed, or 36 meaſured 
miles. The brawn of this 45. reputed to be the bet 
Canterbgry 


in England. 1 


+ 


Wife N. ; 1 


CAN 


mal, and diſagreeable ſtory or narrative; alluding perhaps 
to the ftories of Beckets dearh, who whe allied 


CA'NTERBURY BELLS, S. in botany, a plant called like- 


wiſe the BrtLyrLOWER, 


CA'NTERBURY GALLOP; S. in horſemanſhip, the hard 


gallop of an ambling horſe, commonly called a canter, and 
bly derived from the monks riding to Canterbury 
upon ambling horſes. , 
CANTHA'RIDES, S. (Lat. the plural of cantharis) in na- 
* tural hiſtory and pharmacy, called Span; flies, but pro- 
perly a beetle formed from an egg, which produces a 
worm, that is peculiar to the fig-tree, pine-tree, white- 
brier and poplar, whoſe juices being very corrofive or bit- 
ing, are by Bacen ſuppoſed to be the cauſes of its corrofive or 
cauſtic quality. The parent inſeR is of the beetle kind, has 
hard and firm wings over thin and filmy ones, which it 
makes uſe of in flying. It is uſually ; an inch in length 
and 4 in breadth ; Is of a fine ſhining utiful colour; on 
the upper fide of a bright green with a mixture of gold, 


* 


and on the other of a brown; its head is ſmall furniſned 


with two antennæ or horns, of moderate length, very thin, 
and moveable with eaſe ; its breaſt is flattiſh, its fides 
wrinkled, and covered with protuberancizs ; they are killed 


dy the fumes of boiling vinegar, and afterwards dried. It is 


needleſs to mention their ſervice in bliſters, or the danger of 
too free a uſe of them, ſince experience has confirmed the 
former, and given us too dreadful examples of the lat- 


"CAN'THUS, S. (Lat.) the corner of the eye formed by the 
meeting of the eye- lids; the inner or that next the noſe 


is called the greater, the outward and that next the temples, 
the leſs. : | 


CA'NTICLE, S. (a diminutive noun - from cantus, Lat.) a 


ſong ; applied to ſome hymn in Scripture, and uſed by 


divines in the . to ſignify Solomon's ſong. 
CANTTLIVERS, S. in building, pieces of wood framed 


into the front, or ſides of a houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding 


or eves over it. They are the ſame as modillons excepting 
that they are plain, and the modillons carved. Cantiliver 


cornice, is a cornice with cantilivers or modillons un- 


der it. N i 

CANTIMARONs, or CATIMARONS, S. (Ind.) a kind of 
float or raft, uſed by the inhabitants of the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, made of or four ſmall canoes, or the trunks 
of hollow trees, laſhed t er with s of cocoa, and 
having a triangular fail in the middle made of mats. 

CAN TEE, S. (kant, Belg. a corner, e/ſchantillon, Fr. a 
piece) a corner or angle projecting outwards ; a piece with 
corners, a monſtrous cantle out.” Syax. Not in uſe. 

CANTLET, S. (a diminutive noun from cantle) a piece, 


or fragment. Huge cantlets of his buckler.” DRY. 
Not uſed in proſe. 
CANTO, 8. (Ital) a divifion, ſection, or book of a poem. 


In muſic, a ſong,. or the treble of it. 
CANTON, S. {cantone, Fr. and Span. cantone, Ital. kant, 
Belg. xartc, kanthos, Gr. a corner) a ſmall part of a city 


detached from the reſt. A parcel or diviſion of land; a 


diſtri, or part of a country governed by its own chief or 
magiſtrates. A ſmall community or clan. In heraldry a 
ſquare portion of an eſcutcheon ſeparated from the reſt, 
when on the left fide called fnifer ; and like the ſpaces be- 

- tween the croſs or faltire. | 

To CANTON, v. 4. (from the noun) to divide into ſmall 

parts, parcels, or diſtricts, uſed with the particle into, and 
ometimes both with ox? and into. Cantoned out into 
« petty ſtates” ApbDIs. Cantoned out into parcels.” 
Swirr. To portion, or ſeparate; to appropriate with the 
particle out followed by to, they canton out to themſelves 
a little province in the intellectual world.” In heraldry, 
to make an ordinary, with two lines, the one drawn perpen- 
dicularly, and the other from the fides of the eſcutcheon, 
— as — included ſhall always be leſs than the quarter 
of a ** l 

CA'NTONED, adj. (from the verb) in architecture, uſed 
when the corner of a building is adorned with a pilaſter, 
an angular column, ruſtic quoins or any thing projecting 

ond the naked part of a wall. 

To CANTONTITZE, v. 2. to parcel out; to allot in ſmall 
diviſions, uſed with among. All lreland was cantonized 


„ among ten 3 
CA'NTRED, 8. /cantre, Brit. from cant, Brit, of centum, 
Lat. an hundred) a hundred, in the diviſion of ſhires, the 
„city of Dublio, and the cantreds next adjoining.” Davy. 
CA ASS, S. (cantvas, Fr. kannfas, Belg. cannevaccio, 
 canmmazzio, Ital. canabis, Lat. navaflic, © cannabis, Gr. 
* Kemp) very clear unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, wove 


CAP 


in little ſquares, uſed for working tapeſtry by the needle; 
for blinds of windows; towels, and to cover ſtays, &c. 
likewiſe a coarſe cloth of hemp, of which fails are made. 

To CA'NVASS,' v. 4. (can vaſſer, Fr. to beat hemp, which 
requiring ſome labour may be uſed figuratively) to ſearch a 
truth to its firſt principles, to enquire into, to examine: 
to debate, or diſpute ; to controvert. Uſed. neuterly : To 
ſollicit, aſk people for their votes, or make intereit at an 

CAN, adj. (from cane) abounding in canes, 

CA'N ZONET. S. (canzonetta, Ital.) a ſhort or little ſong. 

CAP, S. (rap, Brit. cappe, Sax: cappe, Teut. and Fr. cappa, 
Ital. ap; _ kappe, Belg.) a cloathing worn on the 
head, ſuppoſed to have been introduced in the year 1449, 

at the entfy of Charles VII. into Rouen; and to have 
been only a fetrenchment or a p 
that time. Being worn by cardinals, it is figuratively uſed 
for the office or dignity of a cardinal. The greateſt, or 
chief of any ſect, &c. In a ſhip, a ſquare piece of timber 
put over the head of a maſt with a found hole cut in it, 
to let the maſt go through, and uſed to keep the top- maſts 
and top gallant maſts ſteady. In gunnery, a piece of lead 
laid over the touch hole to preſerve the prime. Cap of 
maintainance; is one of the regalia carned before the king 
at a coronation. | 

To CAP, v. a. to cover the of a thing. To pull of 
a cap, in play, = ſometimes uſe to cap one ano- 
« ther.” SpexnseR. To pull off a cap in compliment, or 
as a ſign of reſpe& and honour. To cap verſes, is to name 
or ſpeak a verſe CY with the fame letter, as that of 
an antagoniſt ended. To produce in great numbers, by the 
meer ſtrength of memory. Need no other faculty, but 
% memory to cap fexts.”” Gow. of the Tongue. 

CAP A PIE, or CAP A Pk“, (Fr.) from head to foot, 
all over, uſed with the verb arm. Armed cap à pe.” 
SHAK. 

CAPABILITY, S. (from capable) the quality of being able 
to undertake, or perform a chigg. : 
CA'PABLE, adj. (Fr.) endued with power or underſtanding 
equal to an undertaking. Suſceptible ; fitted for; or adapted 

to. Ufed with the particle of before a noun. 

CA'PABLENESS, S. (from capable and ner of nefe, Sax.) the 
quality which renders a perſon able to receive inſtruction, 
advice, or reproof : applied to bodily ftrength, a power 
ſufficient to perform any deſign or undertaking. 

CAPA'CIOUS, 2. (capax, Lat.) applied to bodies, of large 
dimenſions, or of a large cavity ; able to contain much ; 


applied to the mind, extenſive, or containing a great ſtock 


of knowledpe. : 
CAPA'CIOUSNESS, S. (from capacious and g. of ne, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of contain- 
ing or receiving a great number of things or large bodies. 
To CAPA'CITATE, v. a. * capacity to render a 
perſon fit by inſtruction, diſcipline, ſtudy or exerciſe ; to 


qualify a perſon for an undertaking. Uſed with the par- 


ticle for before a noun. 

CAPA'CTTY, S. (capacite, Fr.) the dimenſions or cavity 
of a thing fitting it for the reception of other bodies. Ap- 
2 to mind, underſtanding, a power of receiving in- 

uction, the inſide, or hollow part of a veſſel. A ſtate, 
condition, or character. 

CAPA'RISON, S. Ccapariqen, Fr. capariſone, Ital. capa- 
razon, Span.) the cloathing or covering ſpread over a 
horſe of ſtate, or ſumpter fork; antiently a kind of iron 
armour wherewith hories were covered in war. 

To CAPARISON, v. a. to dreſs a horſe in its houſings 
for ſhow and oſtentation. Figuratively, to adorn a perſon 
with pompous and ſplendid dreſs. Though I am ca- 

5 1 * man.” SnaKk. : . 

» S. (cape, Fr. capo, Ital.) in raphy, a piece 0 
land ER or projecting into mb 6 head and, or 
promontory. 'The neck-piece of a coat, when reſting on 
the ſhoulders called a fa/l-down cape; but when ſet upright, 
a /and-up one, ſuppoſed to have derived its name from 
caput, Lat. a head, which the firſt fort covers, and ſeems 
to be borrowed from the hood or cowl of a monk. 

CA'PEL, (Robert) an eminent divine, born at Glouceſter in 
the year 1586, deſcended of a good familly in Hereford- 
ſhire, and pay, Ales <1 to the Ga Is lords of Eſſex. He 
was entered at Magdalen college Oxford, and as a divine 
celebrated not only for his learning, his manner of preach- 
ing, his exemplary life, but likewiſe for the pfainneſs 
with which he delivered the moſt obſcure truths, the 
ſtrength with which he afferted the peculiar doctrines of 
Proteſtants, and the- humility with which he enjoyed the 
moſt eminent talents ; ſo that his favourite expreſſion, 0 
another perſon might be properly applied to him. He 


„ was 


art of the hood worn till 


o 


XL. broad ad 


CAP 


4% Was As learned a man as any in the world, as godly as | 


« learned, and as humble as godly.” Being not under a 

neceſſity of taking the revenue of his benefice, he ſhewed 
ſuch an example of generoſity, as is ſcarce credible; to 
remit his dues, he thought might injure his ſucceſſours, 
and therefore xeceived them, but paid them to an indigent 
clergyman to enable him to ſup himſelf. His uſual 
expreſſion was, that, if God thought. fit, a ſudden death 
was better than a lingering one ; and what he approved of 
he experienced, for on a nc Sept. 21, 1656, after he 
had repeated his ſermons at night to his family, accordin 
to his cuſtom, read a chapter, ſaid his prayers, and lai 
down in his bed, he expired before he had finiſhed his 
ejaculations, and fled to heaven with the praiſes of God 
in his mouth. O envied Death! = 

CAPE'/LLA, S. (Lat.) a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 
the left ſhoulder of Auriga. Its longitude is 17 deg. 
31 min. 41 ſec, of Gemini, and lat. 22 deg. 51 min. 

ſec. N. | 

CAPER, S. Ccapriole, Fr. capriola, Ital. cabriole, Span. from 
caper, Lat. a goat) in dancing, a ſpring or leap, in which 
the feet are moved acroſs each other ſeveral times, before a 

rſon reaches the ground again. 
CAPER, S. (cafparis, Lat.) a pickle and flower growing on 


the caper-buſh, called caprier in French. Its empalement 


is compoſed of three oval leaves; the flower has four large 


petals, indented at the top, it has a great number of ſlender 
ſtamina, in the middle of which ariſes a fingle ſtyle, with 
an oval germen, which laſt becomes a fleſhy turbinated 
capſule, with one cell filled with turbinated ſeeds. Linnæus 
places it in the firſt ſect. of his 13th claſs, and Tournefort 
in the 5th ſect. of his 6th, The ſpecies are 10. 

To CA'PER, v. 4. to croſs the feet ſeveral times in the air 

in a leap, applied to dancing. To ſkip for joy; to dance 
with great activity. 

CA'PERER, S. (ſrom caper, and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who cuts capers in dancing, Sometimes uſed as a 
word of contempt to expreſs a giddy, frolickſome, and 


thoughtleſs perſon, | 


CA'PIAS, S. (Lat. from capio, to take) in law, a writ of 
two forts, one before judgment, called capias ad reſpanden- 


dum, if a ſheriff, on the firſt writ of diſtreſs, return that 


he has no effects in his juriſdiction: The other is a writ of 
execution after judgment. 5 
CAPILLA'CEOUS, adj. ſee CarIULAR x. 
CAPTLLAMENT, S. Lat.) in botany, the 
{mall threads or hairs, which grow in the middle of a flower, 
adorned with little herbs at the top, Likewiſe the ftrings 
or threads about the roots of plants. 


CAPILLARY, adj. (capillus, hair, Lat.) reſembling hairs. 


In botany, applied to ſuch plants as have no main ſtem, their 
leayes ariſing from their roots, and produce their ſeeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the back of their leaves; as 
the fern, and maiden-hair, of which the ſyrup of capillaire is 
made. In anatomy, applied to the minute arteries, which, 
in the brain, are not equal. to one hair; and the ſmalleſt 


zm hatic veſſels which are 100 times ſmaller than the 
mal] 


eſt arteries. In phyſic, capillary tubes are thoſe 
whoſe diameter is 3, 3, or x of a line, or the leaſt that can be 
made : The aſcent of water in theſe tubes has puzzled the 
philoſophic world for ſome time; that of Dr. Jurin, who 
aſcribes it to the attraction of the periphery of the concave 
ſurface of the tube, to which the water is contiguous and 
adheres, is liable to the leaſt objections. 

CAPILLA'TION, S. (from — Lat. a hair) a dividing 
into branches as ſmall as hairs. * In ſmaller veins, or 
* obſcurer capillations.” Brown. Not in ule. 

CAPITAL, = 7 ( capitalis, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, that 
which belongs or relates to the head. Needs muſt the 
© ſerpent now his capital bruiſe expect.“ Par. Loft. Ap- 
plied to crimes that which affects a perſon's life; criminal 
in the higheſt degree: Chief or principal. Applied to 
letters or types: The larger ſort, which are made uſe of 
at the beginning, and h of books. Capital flock : The 

d of a trading company, or that ſum of money which 1s 
contributed by the ſeveral parties, to carry on their trade,Cc. 

CAPITAL, S. among — Hy the ſum of money brought 
in by each party to make up the common ſtock. Likewiſe 
the money which a merchant firſt brings into trade on his 
own account. In geography, the chief city of a kingdom, or 
reſidence of its monarch, In architecture, the uppermoſt | 
part of a column or pilaſter, ſerving as a head or crowning 
to the whole, placed immediately over the ſhaft, and un- 
der the entablature : The capital of a column, is, properly, 
that whoſe plan is round ; but the capital of a 2 that 

0 whoſe plan is ſquare, or at leaſt reQilinear. 

APITALLY, adv. (from capital, and ly, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in ſuch a manner as affects a perſon's life; 


CAP 
chpitally convicted, is applied to a perſon who is caſt for 
his life, or condemned to die. Applied to productions of 
art, in a perfect, high-fniſhed; or excellent manner. 

CAPITA'TION, S. [hom caput, Lat. a head) a numberin 
by the heads. A certain ſum of money impoſed at fo 

much per head, in exigencies of ſtate, 

CAPITA'TA PLANTE, (Lat. headed plants) in botany, 
thoſe 105 whoſe ſcaly calyx ſwells into a roundiſh ball 
reſembling a head, as in the carduus, centuary, c. 

CAPT'TULAR, S. (capitulum, Lat. the ſection or chapter 
of a book) in its primary ſenſe an act or law paſſed in a 


chapter; in its ſecondary, a chapter or member of a chapter. 


To CAPI'TULATE, v. a. (fe Capiruran.) In its pri- 


ras By ſenſe to draw articles; to ſet down the heads of a 


remonſtrance ; to make a head. Douglas and Mortimer, 
« capitulate againſt us.” Stax, In a ſecondary ſenſe, 
moſtly uſed by gioderns, to ſurrender a place upon certain 
conditions. 

CAPITULA'TION, S. the ſurrender of a place upon cer- 
tain conditions. The conditions or terms agreed upon for 
the ſurrender of a place. Capitulations of the Empire, are 
articles drawn up, before an election, by the electors, 
which the emperour ratifies before his coronation. 


. CAPFTULDM, S. (Lat. a little head) in botany, the head 


of any flower or plant. In anatomy, a ſmaller proceſs or 
rotuberance of a bone, received into another, | 

CAPONIE RE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, a covered lodgment 
about four or five feet broad, encompaſſed with a parapet 
two feet high, ſerving to ſupport planks laden with earth; 
placed at the end of the counterſcarp and containing fifteen 
or twenty. ſoldiers. 

99 8. (Fr.) at picquet when one party wins all the 
tricks. ; 

To CA POT, v. a. (from the noun) to win all the tricks 
at the game of picquet 

CA*POUCH, S. (capuce, Fr.) a monks hood. Seldom uſed. 

CA'PPER, S. (from cap and er, implying an agent, from 
wer, Sax. a man) one who makes and ls ; 

CA'PREOLATE, adj. (from capreolus, Lat. the tendril of 
a wine) in botany, applied to ſuch plants as twiſt and climb 
upon others by means of tendrils. 

CAPRICE, or CAPRFCHIO, S. Craprice, Fr. caprichio, 

Span. capriccio, Ital.) a ſudden change of ſentiments not 
founded on reaſon, A whimſey, freak, or fantaſtic humour. 

CAPRFCIOUS, adj. (capricieux, Fr.) a variable and in- 
conſtant behaviour founded on meer whim and fancy: A 
ſudden and frequent change of opinion, or ſentiment, in- 
conſiſtent with reaſon. 

CAPRI'CIOUSLY, adv; (from capricious and 5, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a whimſical, humourſome, fan- 
ciful manner; or where a perſcn's behaviour and ſenti- 
ments are continually changing without any reaſons for the 
alteration, 

CAPRTICIOUSNESS, S. (from capricious and ne/s, of refs, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of changing 
or commanding, according to the ſtarts of fancy, without 
any regard to reaſon or propriety. 

CA'PRI ORN, 8. ( 3 Lat.) in aſtronomy, the 
tenth ſign of the Zodiac, repreſented on antient medals 
in the form of a goat, with the hind parts of a fiſh ; for 
this being formerly the winter Solſtice, from whence the 
Sun begins to aſcend towards the northern Hemiſphere, 
the hieroglyphic ſign of a goat which is fond of climbing, 
and — 5 as it browſes, ſeem'd to be proper to repreſent 
that circumſtance. | 

CA'PRISOLE, S. (Fr.) in horſemanſhip, a leap which a 
horſe makes without advancing forwards, and when he is 
in the air and in the height of his leap, yerks or ſtrikes 
out with his hinder legs even and near. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from a croupade, becauſe he does not ſhe his ſhoes. 

CAP'SQUARES, S. ſtrong plates of iran which come over 
the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the carriage. 

CAP'STAN, S. (corruptly ſpelt capfern, cabeffan, Fr. cap, 
Sax, a head, and feing, Sax. a bar, or bolt) a large cy- 
linder, or barrel placed perpendicular on the deck of a 
ſhip, and turned by four levers or bars, which croſs it, 
ſerving by means of a cable, which winds round it, to 
draw up heavy burdens. It is likewiſe uſed to tow a ſhip and 
to wel > the anchors. The main-cag/an, is that which is 
pl behind the main-maſt, ſtanding on the firſt deck, 
and reaching four or five feet above the ſecond; the jeer or 
little an, ſtands on the ſecond deck, between the 
main- and. the mizzen. To launch out the capftan, 
is to ſlacken the cable of it, te pawl out the capſtan, is to 
keep it from running back. 

CA'PSULAR, 2%. (capſula, Lat. a bag or pouch) hollow 
like a cheſt or pouch. | 
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 CAPTIOUSLY, av. (from captious, an 


CC AP 


CAPSULATE, adj. (from cap/ula, Lat.) incloſed as in a 
box; ca 5 rer ** are ſuch as produce 
their ſeeds in ſhort dry pods or huſks. 


CAPTAIN, S. /capitaine, Fr.) an officer in an army, or one 


who commands ſoldiers, or other men. Captain of a com- 

y, is one who commands a company under a colonel. 
= he lieutenant, is one who commands a troop or 
company in the name of ſome other perſon who has the 
name, commiſſion and pay, but is excuſed the ſervice on 
account of his rank. Lieutenant captain, is the captain's 
ſecond, or he who commands the company in the captain's 
abſence. Captain general, is the commander in chief. 
Captain of a veſſel whether of war, or in the merchant's 
ſervice, is the commander, or maſter. Reformed captain, 
one who has his commiſſion w (5-44 and his company 
diſbanded, but yet is continued captain either as ſecond to 
another, or without any poſt or command at all, 


CA'PTAINRY, S. (from captain and ry, of ric, Sax. or 


reiks, Goth. power, dominion or office) power over a 
certain diſtrict. Chieftainſhip. - 

CAPTAIN-SHIP, S. (from captain and ip, of /cyp, Sax. 
office authority, or command) the office, authority, or rank 
of a captain. The authority claimed and exerciſed over 
a clan. 


CAPTA'TION, S. (from capto, Lat.) a flattering kind of 


addrefs uſed to gain the good opinion of the vulgar. 

Without any of thoſe dreſſes, or popular captations.” 
K. CnaxTLkSs. Not in uſe. - 

CA'PTION, S. (from capio, to take) in law, is when a 
commiſſion is executed, and the commiſſioners ſubſcribe 
their names to a certificate, declaring when and where 
the commiſſion was executed 

CA'PTIOUS, adj. {captio/us, Lat. captieux, Fr.) given to 
cavils, or forming objections. — inſidious. f 

ly of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as ſhews a t in- 
— *. to raiſe objections. In a ly, e in- 
fidious manner. | | 

CAPTIOUSNESS, S. (from captions, and a of nefſe, Sax. 
implying an abſtra& quality) the quality of forming cavils, 

objections. Peeviſhneſs. 


Or 
To CA PTIVATE, adj. (captivatum, ſupine of capri vo, 


Lat. capti ver, Fr.) to take priſoner. Figuratively, to 
charm, or ſubdue by the power of ſuperiour excellence. 
To enſlave, uſed with the particle zo. 
CAPTIVA'TION, S. (from captivatum, ſupine of captive, 
Lat. to take priſoner) the act of taking a perſon priſoner ; 
the ſtate of a perſon taken priſoner. 


CAPTIVE, S. (captivus, Lat. captif, Fr.) one taken pri- 


ſoner in war, uſed with the particle te before the perſon 
or thing ſubduing. Figuratively, one charmed or ſub- 
dued by the beauty or excellencies of another. 


CAPTIVE, adj. (caftivus, Lat.) taken priſoner in war; in | 


confinement ; impriſoned. Figuratively, ſubdued, or kept 
under great reſtraints. 


To CATFTIVE, v. 4. (formerly accented pn the laſt ſyl- 


lable) to take or make a perſon priſoner. 

CAPTIVITY, {(captivite, Fr. captivitas. Lat.) a ſtate of 
ſervitude, owing to a perſon's being taken priſoner in war. 
Figuratively, the ſtate of the foul, when the luſts are pre- 
dominant, and reafon looſes its governing power. In 
Scripture the ſtate of a ſinful perſon, or one who is in the 

er of Satan, either to tyrannize over him or involve 
Ein in troubles. The Lord turned the captivity of Job.“ 
ob xlii. 10. The power of Satan or the enſlaving con- 
ſequences of ſin. Thou haſt led captivity captive,” 
P/al. Ixviii. 18. is a beautiful phraſe for the utter deſtruc- 
tion of every thing which could enflave and ſubdue the 
foul. 
CAPTOR, S. (from captum, ſupine of capio, Lat. to take) 


the who takes a priſoner, or prize. 
canons S. (capture, Fr. captura, Lat.) the taking of any 


rey. The thing taken. In law, the ſeizing a woes 3 for a 
br, or the apprehending a criminal. 


CAPU'CHED, adj. (capuce, Fr.) having the head covered 


with ſomething like a hood, capuc 4 upon the head.” 
Bxown. Not in uſe. 


' CAPUCHINS, S. (pronounced capuſbeen;) monks of the 


order of St. Francis, founded by Matthew Baſchi who 
pretended to receive ſeveral admonitions from heaven, lit- 
terally, or with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, to praftiſe the rules 
of St. Francis, and in 1529, having reduced the order to 
complete form, was elected general. They are cloathed 
with brown or „are always bare-footed, never go in a 
coach, and never ſhave their beards. Uſed in the fingular 
for a woman's cloak, with a hood ſewed to it, made in 


' imitation of the dreſs of the capuchins, and deriving its 


rame from thence. 


CAR 
CAR, or CHAR, in the names of places, is derived 


caer, Brit. a city. 


from 


CAR, S. car, Brit. carre, Belg. carrus, Lat.) a ſmall Gs 
riage with one or two horſes. Figuratively, uſed by th. 
for a chariot or genteel vehicle in which a perſon . 

h 


rawn. Joined with the word norrhern, uſed for Charles 
wain, or the Bear, a conſtellation. ** Hyads and 6 
* northern car. DR). 
CA'RABINE, or CA'RBINE, S. (Fr.) a ſmall kind of fuſee 
or fire-arm, about two feet long in the barrel, furrowed 
within, carrying a ball of 24 in the Ib. and made uſe x 


by the light horſe. | 

CARABINVER, 8. (pronounced carabineer) a ſort of light 

_ carrying longer carabines than the reſt, uſed ſometime, 

on . f 

CA RACK, S. /caraca, Span. and Port.) a large ſhip of 
2000 tons burthen, formerly ſent by the Portugueſe to the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Figuratively, uſed for any ſhip df 
burthen ; at preſent called the Galleons. 

CA'RACOLE, S. Ccaracole, Fr. from caracol, Span. a ſnail) 
in horſemanſhip, a motion made half round, or half round 
from right to left, to amuſe an enemy, and leave them 
uncertain whether they are going to be charged in front 
or flank. | 

To CA'RACOLE. v. 3. to move in caracoles. 

CARAT, or CA'RACT), S. /carat, Fr. from careda, , 
weight, quilate, Span. Kennet) a mark, that is to { 
an ounce troy, divided into 24 equal parts, called cara; 
and each carat into four grains, is a weight by which 
the mint-maſters diſcover the fineneſs of gold. Caras 
weight is the 24th part of an ounce; two troy grain 
making a caract grain. Caract or carat fine, is the 24t 
part of the goodneſs of a piece of pure gold. Carat is; 
weight uſed by jewellers, equal to four grains, but light 
than the marc-weight above; each of theſe grains ar 
divided into 4, 4, +, g, Cc. According to Taverniet, 
the Moguls famous diamond weighs 279 carats 8. 

CA RAVAN „S. (caravanne, Fr. from cairawan, or cairiuy, 
Arab. of kerwan or carvan, Per. a dealer, trader, ot 
merchant) a body or company of merchants or trader 
travelling together in great numbers through deſerts, o 
other dangerous laces in the Eaſt, for their mutual ſafety 
and defence. Their beaſts are horſes, but moſt commonly 
camels, and they are eſcorted by a chief or aga, with z 

bady of janizaries. | 

CARAVA'NSARY, CA'RAVANSERA, S. Ccairagvan, Arab, 
and ſerai, a large houſe) a place appointed for the recep- 
tion of and loading the caravans. Ie is commonly a large 
ſquare building, in the middle of which is a ſpacious are, 

| Under the arches or piazzas which ſurround it, is a bank 
or elevation, on which travellers repoſe, tying their beat; 
to the foot. Sometimes there are rooms over the gates 
leading to the area, which the keepers let out at a very 
high price, to thoſe who have a mind to be private. 

CARAVANSERA'SKIER, S. the intendant, or director cf 
a caravanſera. 

CA RAVEL, or CARVEL, S. /carawola, Span. caravell, 
Fr. caravella, Ital.) the name of a veſſel, light, round 
and old faſhioned, formerly uſed by the Spaniards, but 
now applied by the French to buſſes or veſſels uſed in the 
herring fiſhery from 25 to 3o tons burthen. 

CA'RAWAY, S. {carui, or carum, Lat. from Caria, the 
lace where it originally grew) in botany, hath an um- 

lated flower, without any involucrum ; the fingle flower 
having very ſmall empalements. The flower has fie 
heart. a petals, and five hairy ſtamina. The germen 
is ſituated under the flower, and becomes an oblong chan- 
neled fruit, dividing into two parts, each having an oblong 
furrowed ſeed. The ſpecies are two. The ſeed is ſtoma- 
chic, diuretic and carminitive, one of the four hot ſeeds 
in the ſhops : It diſcuſſes flatulencies, promotes digeſtion, 
and gives eaſe in the cholic, but being apt to. irritate and 
heat too much, ſhould be carefully avoided in inflam- 
mations. | 

CARBONA'DO, S. {carbonada, Span. carbonata, Ital. 
carbounade, Fr. from carbo, Lat. a coal) meat cut acrofs, 
or in ſquares with a knife to be broiled. a 

To CARBONA'DO, v. a. to cut acroſs, in cookery. Figu- 
ratively, to cut or hack. 

CARBU'NCLE, S. {carbunculus, S. a little coal) a jewel of 
the ruby kind, whoſe weight exceeds 20 carrats, of a rich 
blood- red colour. Figuratively, a large red pimple, breał- 
ing out upon the face. ; 

CARBU'/NCLED, adj. ſet with carbuncle;, Covered vii 
large red pimples. 


CARBU/NCULAR, adj. reſembling, or partaking of tle 


ualities of a carbuncle. 
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CULA'TION, 8. {carbunculatio, Lat.) in botany, 
CA young buds of trees or plants, either with — 
ceſſive heat, or exceſſive cold. eh Soy 
CA'RCANET, 8. (a diminutive of carcan, Fr, a Chain) a 

chain, collar, or necklace of jewels. * The making of 


« her carcanet.” Syak, Not in uſe. 


'CA/RCASS, S. {carquaſſe, Fr.) a dead body, Figuratively, 


a body or perſon in a reproachful ſenſe. The decayed © pg 


ruins, or remains of a thing. The rotten carca/e of a 


boat.” SRAK. In architecture, the ſhell of a houſe, con- 


taining the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. or only the 


walls. In gunnery, a kind of bomb, of an oblong form, 
conſiſting of an iron ſhell or caſe, with holes, but ſome- 
times only of iron hoops, covered over with a pitched 
coarſe cloath, filled with combuſtibles, and thrown from a 


mortar. 
CA'RCELAGE, S. (from carcer, Lat. a priſon) priſon fees, 
or garniſh paid on a perſon's firſt confinement. 


CA'RCINOMA, S. (from »agzim, karkines, Gr. a crab, 


and ryw, nemo, Gr, to feed upon) an ulcer, called a can- 
cer. Likewiſe a diſorder in the horny coat of the eye. 

CARCINO'MATOUS, adj. (from carcinoma) cancerous, or 
tending to a cancer. 

CARD, 8. (carte, Fr. carti, Ital. charta, Lat.) in gaming, 
pieces of fine thin paſte- board, made of ſeveral ſheets of 
paper paſted together, and afterwards cut in oblong ſquares 

of 3 2 by 2 & inches, on which are painted ſeveral marks 

and fi ures, and uſed in ſeveral games. A court card is 
that which has the — 4 of ſome perſon painted on it : 

A pack of cards conſiſts of 52. of theſe ſquares. They 

10 bas of late date, ſince they ſeem to have been invented 
for the diverſion of Charles V. of France, and are made 
on the ſame principles as the printing of illuminated or 
other letters, firſt practiſed at Haerlem. In ſea affairs, the 
apper part of the mariner's compaſs, on which the names 
of the winds are marked. 

CARD, S. (karde, Belg. cardo, Ital. and Span.) an inftru- 
ment or comb, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall pieces of iron 
wire, hooked in the middle, faſtened by the feet in rows, 
to a ſquare piece of wood of a foot long, and a foot and an 
half broad, with a handle faſtened to the longeſt fide ; 
they are generally uſed in pairs, placed with their points 
oppoſite to each other, — * the materials between them, 
and ſerve to comb, diſentangle, and range wool or flax, in 
a proper order for ſpinning. 
CARD, S. (from kaerden, Belg. or karden, Teut.) to 

comb wool, c. or make it fit for ſpinning, by drawing it 

through the card or comb. Neuterly, to game; or > fo 


CA'RDAMOM, S. {cardamomum, Lat.) a medicinal ſeed, 
of which there are three ſpecies, that commonly uſed in 
the ſhops is the leaſt, enters the Venice treacle, aſſiſts 
digeſtion, ſtrengthens the head and ſtomach, is diuretic, 
and promotes the menſes. | 

CA'RDER, S. (from card and er, of wer, Sax. a Man) 
one who combs or prepares wool by paſſing it through a 


card. 


inordinately at cards. A carding wife.“ 


cARDILAC, or CARDVACAL, adj. (cardiacus, Lat. from 


xa«pNa, tardia, Gr. the heart) in medicine that which has 
an immediate effect on the ſpirits, or contributes to quicken 
the motion of the ſolids, thereby promoting the circulation 
of the blood, raifing the ſpirits, giving preſent ſtrength, 
and chearfulneſs, ſo that the ſenſations at the head, ſtomach, 


and heart, are more lightſome and agreeable, than they were 
before. 


 CA'RDIALGY, S. (from aa, tardia, Gr. the heart, 


and ane, algos,, Gr. pain) in medicine, a pain, not in 
the heart, as the term 1mports, but in the upper or left 

- orifice towards the pit of the ſtomach, very pungent, oc- 
caſioned by acrimomous humours. 


CARDINAL, adj. Ccardinalis, Lat. from cards, Lat. a hinge, 


becauſe all of the ſame kind are ſuppoſed to depend and as 
it were turn on them like a door upon its hinges) principal, 
chief, prime, or moſt conſiderable. In coſmography, 
_ Cardinal points are the four chief points of the horizon; 
from whence all the reſt are named, viz. the North and 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, and cardinal winds are thoſe which 
blow from either of thoſe quarters. Cardinal numbers, 
are thoſe integers or numbers from which the others are 
named and compoſed ; thus one, two, three, are named 
cardinal numbers, to diſtinguiſh them from the ordinals, 
or ſuch as expreſs the order of things, viz. firſt, ſecond, 
third, c. 
CA'RDINAL, S. one of the chief governours of the Ro- 
miſh-church, by whom the pope is elected out of their own 
number, which contains ſix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and four- 
teen deacons, who conſtitute the ſacred college, choſen by 


CAR 


the Pope; * derive their name from their being as ne- 
ceſſary, or uſeful to the apoſtolic ſee, as an axle or hinge 
on which the whole government of the church turns. 

CA'RDINALATE, or CARDINALSHIP, S. (from card:- 
nal and ſhip, or /cyp, Sax. office, province, or dominion) 

the office and rank of a cardinal. 

CA'RDINAL's FLOWER, S. in botany named the ram- 
nion, or rapuntium, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, that 
whach is cultivated in our gardens is a native of America, 
and very much admired for its fine ſcarlet flowers. 

CA'RDMAKER, S. a perſon who makes, paints, and ſells 
cards, or one who makes the cards or combs e uſe of 
in preparing wool for ſpinning. 

CA'RDMATCH, S. a match made with pieces of card 
——_ in brimſtone, and uſed for exciting a flame from 
tinder fired by a flint and ſteel. 

CA'RDUUS, S. (Lat.) a kind of thiſtle, uſed in medicine 
as a gentle vomit. * 

CA'RE, S. (care or cara, Sax. Aar, Goth. car and charchar, 
Perſ. cura, Lat.) attention to a particular ſubject. Uſed 
with have, concern or anxiety of mind arifing from the 
uncertainty of ſomething future, or the oppreſſion of a 
preſent calamity. Caution previous to an undertaking with 
the word tale; but protection, regard and ſupport when 
followed with the particle of, There is a God that rakes 
* care of us.” TiLLoTs. When applied to God it im- 
plies his providence over all his creatures. A too preat 
anxiety for the events of this world. An affectionate re- 
gard for a perſon. *©** That our care for you might ap- 


pear.” ii. Cor. vii. 12. 


To CARE, v. 3. (ſee the noun) to be anxious, ſollicitous, 


or concerned for a perſon. To be diſpoſed, or inclined, 
with the particles for or /7o. ** Not caring to obſerve the 
„wind.“ WALTER. Great maſters never care for draw- 
ing people in the faſhion.” To have a ſympathy or aftec- 
tionate re for. © Not that he cared for the poor.“ 
Jobn xii. 6. 


CARE-CRA'ZED, aj. (from care and craze) worn out with 


cares and anxiety, ** A care-crazed mother.” SHARK. Sel- 
dom uſed. 

To CARE'EN, v. a. (carenir, Fr. from carina, Lat.) to lay 
a veſſel on one fide, in order to calk, ſtop the leaks, trim, 
or repair the other. To ſail on the careen, is to he on one 
ſide in ſailing. The Ha careen, is when only half of the 
ſhip can be careened, from its not being poflible to come 
at the bottom of the keel. 

To CAREE'N, v. u. to be in a careening fate, 

CAREER, S. /cariere, Fr.) a courſe or race. The ground 
on which a race is run. Full ſpeed, very ſwift motion. 
A courſe of action without any interruption. 

CAREFUL, adj. (from careful, Sax.) abounding or per- 
lexed with great ſollicitude, 1. or anxiety. 
CAREFULLY, adj. (from careful and ꝙ of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in an attentive, cautious, circumſpe and 

diligent manner. 


' CAREFULNESS, S. (from careful and n2/+ of nee, Sax. im- 


plying an abſtract quality) cautious, diligent and conſtant 
application. Heedfulneſs, vigilance. | 

CA*RELESSLY, a/. (from carelgſ and y of lice, Sax. im- 

lying manner) without anxiety ; without care ; with neg- 
igence ; in a manner void of care. 

CA SS, adj. (from care and 4% of baſe, Sax. leije, 
Cim. or /azs, Goth, abſence, loſs, negation) without due 
attention, labour, application, caution, or concern ; with- 
out anxiety ; ©** Wiſely carelgſi.“ Pore. Without thought, 
or premeditation. 

To CARE'SS, v. a. (careffer, Fr. carezzare, Ital. accariciar, 
Span. from carus, Lat. dear) to embrace with great affec- 
tion. To treat a perſon with great civility and endear- 
ments. 

CARE'SS, S. (from the verb) an embrace of great affection; 
an endearing profuſion of civilities and kind aftions. An 
expreſſion of great tenderneſs. | 

C/ARET, S. Fcaret, Lat. it wants) in grammar a mark 
implying that ſomething is omirted in writing, or print- 
ing, which ought to come in where this ſign a ſtands. 

CARGASON, 8. (cargagon, Ital.) a cargo or heap. My 

body is a carga/on of ill humours.” SnAK. Not in uſe. 

CA'RGO, S. {(cargai/on, Fr. or cargagon, Ital.) the lading 

of a ſhip; all the merchandizes and wares on board a 


ſhip. 
CA'BICOUS, (from carica) in the form of a fig, in 
medicine, applied to a tumour reſembling thar fruit. 
CA'RIES, S. (Lat.) in medicine, the ſolution of continuity 
in a bone, attended with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occa- 
ſioned by the corroſion of ſome acrimonious matter. In 
popular language, the rottenneſs of a bone. . 
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CARIO'SITY,. S. (from cariexs}) that quality of a bone, 
which putrifies and waſtes its ſubſtance. 


CARY 8, adj. (from caries, Lat.) rotten, generally applied 

to bones. irt * 

CA'RK, S. /carc, Sax.) an anxious care or apprehenſion 

ariſing from thoughts of ſome future event: For ſome time 
out of uſe, but now revvang. ._ 

To CA'RK, v. 2. cearcan, Sax.) to be too anxious about 
any future event. 

CARLE, S. ({pelt by the North Britons, 4ar/, from #ar/, 
III. ceorl. Sax, an old man) a moroſe, peeviſh, mean, 
ſelfiſh and paſſionate perſon. It is now out of uſe and 
chan for churl. 

CARLINE THISTLE, /carlina, by Mathiolus reported to 
have been diſcovered to Carolus Magnus, or Charlemaign 
by a viſion, for the cure of his troops, which were infected 
with a peſtilential diſorder) in botany, a plant ah Lan to 
have been very efficacious in peſtilential diforders, but now 
out of uſe. | 

CA'RLINGS, S. pieces of timber in a ſhip, lying fore and 
aft, from one — — to another, under the planks of the 
deck, on which they are faſtened. 


| 


——__ 


CA'RMAN, S. (from car, Sax. a cart, and man) one who 


drives a cart, or keeps carts for hire. | 
CA'RMELITE, S. {Carmelite, Fr. of Carmel, the name of 
a mount) an order of friars; one of the four tribes of 
mendicants, or begging friars, taking both their name and 
origin from mount Carmel, formerly inhabited by the 
ophets Elias and Eliſha. This order is eminent for the 
tion of its ſcapulary, its miſſions, and the great num- 

ber of ſaints with which it has ſtocked the Romiſh church. 
The Barefooted Carmelites, are a reform of the former, 
begun by St. Thereſa in 1540; ſhe began with the nuns, 
whom ſhe reſtored to the primitive auſterity of the order; 
from them ſhe applied herſelf to the friars, whom ſhe like- 
wiſe reformed, and by periuading them to go without ſhoes, 
gave riſe to their name of barefoored. In botany, Carmelite 


15 a ſort of pear. . 
CARMILN ATIVE, adj. (ſuppoſed to be ſo called from car- 


men, Lat. a on account of the quickneſs and ef- 
ficacy of their operation) in medicine, remedies which by 
their warmth attenuate and rarefy the wind included in the 
inteſtines, and by their irritations invigorate their tonic 
undulations, ſo as to make them perſpire, or explode either 
upwards or downwards with a noiſe. - 

CARMINE, S. a wr bright red colour, bordering ſome- 
what on a purple, uſed moſtly, on account of its exorbi- 
tant price, in miniature ; and is the ſettling of the 
water into which cochineal, couan, and antour have been 
ſteeped. Some make it of the ſcum of Brazil or Fernam- 
buca wood well beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in vinegar ; 
but this is not to be compared to the former ſort. 

CA'RNAGE, S. (Fr. from carnit, genitive of caro, Lat. 
— laughter, havock, or heaps of bodies ſlain in 

ttle, 

CA'RNAL, adj. (carnal, Fr. from carnis, genitive, of care, 
Lat.) proceeding from or belonging to the fleſhy part of a 
man, oppoſed to Spiritual. Figuratively, ſenſual, luſtful, 
lecherous, voluptuous. 

CARNA'LITY, S. (from carnal) luſt, wantonneſs, pro- 
penſity to luſt ; unchaſte pleaſure. Figuratively, immerſed 
in ſenſe ; inability to raiſe ones ideas to abſtract or ſpiritual 


things; groſſneſs. 
CARNALLY, adv. (from carnal, and ly, of lice, Sax.) in a 
is, ſenſual manner, oppoſed to ſpiritual. As if real 
ry in a ſenſible manner, really. In the Sacrament we 
do not receive Chriſt carnaly Ta vTLOR. 
CARNALNESS, S. (from carnal, and 24/4, of gest, Sax. 
im Lying an abſtract quality) ſee Carnnatity. 
CARNA' ION, S. (carnadino, Ital. from carne, Plane, of 
caro, Lat. fleſh) in botany, a ſpecies of the clovegilly- 
flower, conſiſting of two colours with ſtreaks, whic go 
quite through the leaves, and deriving its name from its 
reſembling a fleſh- colour. In painting, a lively red colour, 
C IN —.— oc! nel, | 
E LIAN, S. (unproperly ſpelt, cornelian, as appe 
from its being derived of care, Lat. fleſh) in natural 
hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of which there are three ſpecies, 
F red, a yellow, and a 7 2 * 1 ſort is again ſub- 
divided into two ſpecies, the pale being called the female, 
and . red — cornelian. I found in Eagle, 
but the fineſt ſorts come from the Eaſt Indies, and are of a 
- rcundiſh form, like n pebbles, between two or 
three inches diameter, of a fine, cloſe texture, 
of a {ſmooth ſurface, and is extremely well adapted for 
ſeals, as it may be cut at a moderate price, will take a 
good poliſh, and ſeparate eaſily from the wax. 
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CA'RNEOUS, adv. (from carneus, Lat.) fleſhy, or cong. 
Nag of fleſh. Uſed only by technical writers. 

To C 'RNIFY, VU, N. (from cayns, of Caro, Lat. fleſh, and 
fo, Lat. to become) to breed fleſh, to convert or turn focd 


into fleſh. < I digeſt, I fanguify, I carzi.” Haz. Not 


CA'RNIVAL, 8. {carnavel, Fr.) a ſeaſon of mirth and 
lyxury celebrated by the Italians, and eſpecially at Venice 
laſting from twelfth day to lent, and atte with balls, 
feaſts, operas, concerts, and every thing which pomp 
oſtentation, or feſtivity can furniſh, f 

CARNIVORUS, adv. (from carnis, of caro, Lat. fleh 
and vero, Lat. to devour) eating fleſh, or that which lives 
on fleſh. Whether man be a carnivorous animal, js 3 
queſtion, that has embarraſſed philoſophers of no ſmall emi. 
nence. Gaſſendus, endeavours to prove the negative from 
the form of our teeth, which is not adapted to the com. 
minuting fleſh, Dr. Drake, ſupports the ar nt by 
conſidering the nature of fleſh, which he ſays is the hardeſt 
of digeſture of any other food whatever, is deny'd perſons 
in diſorders, and diſagreeable to infants, Ill their palates 
are vitiated by cuſtom : This latter aſſertion I may take the 
liberty to deny, as my 7 - ag regard by inclining me to 
be vigilant over the health of my offspring, has made me 
more than once obſerve the contrary of what the Doctor af. 
ſerts, with this remarkable circumſtance, that the longer 
an infant ſucks, the more he nauſeates fleſh ; but if given 
him at the third or fourth month, it ſeems no ways diſ. 
agreeable, but rather the contrary, To the arguments al 
ready quoted Dr. Wallis, joins another drawn from the 
reſemblance of the inteſtines of mankind to thoſe of ani. 
mals, which live on vegetable food, and from the fimi. 
larity of their conſtruction would conclude that their food 
ſhould be ſimilar. Vet experience and cuſtom are more to 
be regarded than the ſpecious arguments of ſages. 

CARNO'SITY, S. (carnoe/ite, Fr.) in ſurgery, a fleſhy ex- 
creſcence, a fungous or proud-fleſh, * Ulcers are healed, 
and that carnofity reſolved.” WIS. 

CA'RNOUS, 2%. (care, Lat.) fleſhy applied to animals; 
in botany, a ſoft ſubſtance ſimilar to that of fleſh in animals, 

CA'ROB, S. Ccaroba, Ital.) in botany, the filiqua, ac- 
cording to Tournefort ; and the ceratonia, according to 
Linnzus, preſerved in our gardens in England, by ſuch as 
delight in exotic plants, as a curioſity ; it is an evergreen, 
and as its leaves are different from any other, affords an 

preeable variety in the hot houſe. In Spain, its fruit is 
uſed for fattening beaſts of burthen, and oftentimes ſupplies 
the place of barley or oats. 

CA ROCHE, S. (a corruption of cara, Fr.) a coach, or 
carriage, wherein more than one can fit oppoſite to another. 
Uſed in the play of A/&umazer, but now obſolete, 

CAROL, S. {carolle, Fr. carolla, Ital. from choreola, Lat. 
a ſmall choir, or xa, chairos, Gr. joy) a ſong of joy, 
exultation or feſtivity, applied- to the ruſtic anthems of 
country fingers at Chriſtmas. ' Any kind of ſong. 

To CA'ROL, v. 2. carolare, Ital.) to fing with great joy, 
and feſtivity. Actively, to praiſe in anthems or ſongs. 

CARO'TID, adj. {caretides, Lat. xagurit;, Gr.) in ana- 
tomy, two arteries on each fide the neck, ſerving to con- 
vey the . blood to the brain; arifing near each =— from 
the curvature of the aorta, the right immediately, the lett 
mob commonly from the trunk of the ſubclavia of the ſame 

e. 
CARO'USAL, 8. (from carou/e, accented 


by Dryden, im- 
paar on the firſt ſyllable) a feſtival, or holiday, cele- 
rated with mirth, pomp, and feſtivity. * This game, theſe 

% carouſals Aſcanius taught.” Dzvp. 

To CARO'USE, v. x. (pronounced carowze, from carouſr, 
Fr. carace, Span. from gar aux, all out, Teut.) to drink 
freely. Actively, to drink to, to drink a health. 

CARO'USE, S. (pronounced carowze) a drinking match; a 
large draught. 

CARO'USER, S. (from careuſe and er, implying an agent 

from aver, Sax.) one who drinks freely. A toper. 

CARP, 8. carpe, Fr.) a large freſh- water fiſh, remarkable 
for its being able to live out of water; for in Holland they 
hang them up, to fatten them, in a cellar, or ſome cool place, 
in wet moſs, with their heads out, and feed them with 
white bread foaked in milk, for many days; and this 

ractice ſucceeds no leſs in England than there, as I have 
en informed by a Fellow of the Royal Society. : 

To CA RP, v. 2. carpe, Lat.) to cenſure, find fault with, 
or blame, including the idea of forwardneſs and reproach, 
and uſed with the icle at. 

CARPENTER, S. {charpentier, Fr.) one who performs the 
ſeveral offices of cutting, joining, flooring, or other wood- 
work, relative to houſes, buildings, or ſhips. | 
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CARPENTRY, S. (from « 
ce) the art of building either houſes or ſhips with wood. 
In a houſe it includes, the framing, flooring, roofing, the 
foundation, carcaſe, doors and windows. s houſes were 
at firſt built only with wood, it muſt have been prior to 
* maſonry. This art is, by ſome travellers, reported to 
have arrived at the greateſt perfection in the Maldivian 
iſlands, the works there being ſo well contrived, that they 
will hold tight and firm without either nails or pins, and 
cannot be taken aſſunder by any, but thoſe, who are em- 

- ployed in their conſtruction, | 

CA'RPER, S. (from carp and er of aver, Sax. a man) a per- 

ſon fond of raiſing objections, or finding fault. A cavil- 
ler, or cenſorious perſon. '7 

CARPET, S. (4arper, Belg. carpetta, Ital.] a covering of 
ſtuff or other materials, wrought with the needle, or in a 
loom, commonly ſpread ' over tables, or laid on floors; 
from the former uſage, is derived the phraſe. of a, thing's 

being on the carpet, to expreſs its being in hand, A debate, 
or the ſubject of conſideration and preparation. Figura- 
tively, ground embelliſhed with flowers, and of a ſmooth 
or level ſurface. A carpet knight, is one who has never 
known the field but recommended himſelf at table; for 

ts: being made uſe of to cover tables, were figuratively 
uſed to expreſs luxury formerly, though that ſenſe is now 
dropped. 

To CARPET, v. a. to ſpread with a _ Figuratively, 
applied with great elegance to the earth, to embelliſh or 
adorn with flowers and herbs. ©* Every where carpeted over 
« with graſs.” Drernan. 

CA'RPING, part. (from carp,) fond of cavilling, raiſing ob- 
jections, or finding fault; cenſorious; captious. 

CA'RPINGLY, adv. (from carping and ly of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in a captious or cenſorious manner. 

CAR ME ALS, S. a kind of coarſe cloath made in the north 
of England. 

CA'RPUS, S. (Lat. from «aero, karpos, Gr.) in anatomy, the 
wriſt, or that part which ewe the palm of the hand and 
the arm, conſiſting of eight unequal bones placed in two rows, 
four in each row. They have ſeveral ligaments, ſome of 
which tie each bone to one or two neigbouring ones, others 
tie each bone to one another, and others again join the bones 
either to the fore-arm, or the metacarpus, and firſt pha- 

lanx of the thumb. 

CARPOCRA'TIANS, S. a branch of the gnoſtics, deriving 
their name from Carpocrates, their founder, who owned one 
ſole principle of all things, whoſe name and nature was 
unknown; that the World was created by angels, that Chriſt 
was a meer man, really begotten by Joſeph, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of uncommon gifts, which exalted him above the 
common rank of mortals, that women ſhould be common, 
and that the ſoul could not be purified, till it had committed 
the moſt flagrant vices. 

CA'RRACK, S. ſee CARAck. 

CAR'RAT, S. fee CARAcr. 

CA'RRAWAY, S. ſee Carawar. | 

CA'RRIAGE, S. (Fr.) a vehicle uſed to convey perſons 
or goods from one place to another. The act of conveying 
things from one place to anothet. The price paid for 
the conveying of goods, diſtinguiſhed from that which is 
paid for conveyance of 2 and is termed fare. Fi- 
guratively, perions addreſs and behaviour. Conduct, or 
practices: Proceedings, or the manner of tranſacting any 
affairs. The carriage of a cannon is the frame of timber 
on which it is mounted, ſerving to point and direct it for 
ſhooting, and convey it from one place to another. In 
agriculture, a furrow cut for the conveyance of water, to 
overflow, or improve a ground. ' 

CARRIER, S. (from carry, and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 
one who conveys, or moves a thing from one place to ano- 
ther. One who conveys goods | ac one town, or place 
to another. In natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of pidgeons, ſo 
called from their carrying letters, 2 tied to their necks, 
to the place where they were bred, be it ever fo remote. 
CA'RRION, S. (charogne, Fr. carogna, Ital. carona, Span. 
from caro, Lat. fleſh) the fleſh of a dead carcaſs. Any 
putrified fleſh; not fit for food. Figuratively, a coarſe, 
groſs, diſagreeable perſon ; a term of reproach. 
CA'RRION, adj. (fee the noun) relating to a dead or pu- 

* carrien kites and crows.” SHAK. | 
CA'RROT, S. (carote, Fr. carota, Ital.) in botany, a 


well-known kitchen root, called the daucus : It has an, 


umbelliferous flower, - the principat umbel compoſed of 

rays; its involucrum having many leaves. The flowers 

_ five heart-ſhaped petals, with five hairy amina ; the 
. XIX. » 


„and ry of ric, Sax. of- | 


tried carcaſs ; feeding on dead carcaſſes. ** A prey for | 


CAR. 


rmen fits under the flower, and becomes a ſmall roundiſni 

ſtriated fruit, divicing into two parts, each containing a 
ſingle ſeed. It is ranged by Linnæus in the 2d ſect. of 
his 5th claſs, and by Tournefort in the- firſt ſect. of his 
7th. The ſpecies are ſeven. 

CA'RROTINESS,. S. (from carroty, and neſs, of neſt, Sax. 
implying: an abſtra& quality) reſembling a carrot in co- 
lour, applied to redneſs of hair. 451. 

C'ARROTY, adj. red, applied to red-haired people, from 
the reſemblance of the colour of their hair to that of a 
carrot. 


.CA'RROWS, S. (Ir.) a kind of people, or gameſters in 


Ireland, that wander up and down to gentlemens houſes, 
and live only by their ſkill in cards and dice. 

To CA'RRY, v. a. (ebarier, Fr, acariar, Ital. kiranidan, 
Perl.) to remove a thing from one place to n tl er, either 
by the ſtrength of a perſon's hands, arms, or body, Sc. or 
by means of ſome vehicle or carriage: Uſed with the word 
about, and followed by a perſonal pronoun; to have with one, 
to carry in one's pocket. Joined with a word importin 
ſome end; to accompliſh, or attain: Uſed with the 
words /own, Oc. to gain or conquer after ſome reſiſtance. 
Uſed with zz, to prevail. Uſed with i and off; 'to bear 
out, to outiace, including the idea of triumphant and 
undaunted impudence. joined to the perſonal pronoun, 
himſelf, &c. To behave. Joined with an adjective either of 
the politive, comparative, or ſuperlative degrees, unplying 
proportion, magnitude, or exceſs: To advance, pro- 
mote, or puſh forwards. Joined with away, to impel, 
ſeduce, or urge by an irrcliſtible violence. To bear, or 
have, joined to a noun, ſignifying likeneſs. - ** Some- 
thing that carries an analogy to fenſe.” Hartz. To 
imply, impart, or, or have an appearance of. -Joined to 
with, to be connected with, annexed to, accompanied with. 
In building, joined to the particle , to raiſe, or con- 
tinue a thing in one direction; to trace backwards. Uſed 
with of, to kill or put an end to a perſon's life. If the 
« change of the weather had not carried him of” Temp. 
With ox to proſecute, continue, or perſevere in an under- 
taking notwithſtanding all oppoſitions. joined with 
through, to ſupport, or enable a perſon to ſutain and ſur- 
mount. hat grace will carry us victoricuſly through all 
« difficulties.” OO 

To CA'RRY, v. 3. in hunting, to run on rotten ground, or 
froſt which ſticks to the feet, applied to a hare. In horſe- 
manſhip, to carry well, to arch the neck, and hold the 
head high: To carry loo, to have a ſhort ill-ſhaped neck, 
and to lower the head. Figuratively, to carry it high, is 
to be proud and haughty. | 

CA'RRY-TALE, S. one who is a tale-bearer; or reveals a 
ſecret to one perſon, which he has heard from another ; 
« ſome carry- tale. Syakr. Not in uſe. 

CA'RT, S. (cart, Brit. care!ta, Ital. cræt, crat, Sax. char- 
ratte, Fr. carreſs, Lat.) a land- carriage, with two wheels, 
drawn by horſcs, and uſed to convey goods from one 
place to another. 14 th any vehicle, or carriage. 
« Triptolemus ſlrew'd plenty from his cam divine.” DRY D. 

To CA! RT. v. a. to whip at a cart's tail. Neuterly, to uſe 
carts. 

CA'RTEL, S. (Fr. cartello, Ital.) certain terms or ſtipula- 
tions ſettled between perſons at variance; in war, applied 
to the conditions made by enemies for the mutual exchange 
of priſoners. | 

CARTER, S. (from cart, and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who drives, and gets his living by driving a cart. 


CARTILAGE, S. {cartilage, Lat.) a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, 


claſtic ſubſtance, ſofter than a bone, but more ſolid than 
any other part, without cavities for marrow, or any nerves 
or membranes for ſenſation. Its uſe is to prevent the bones 
from being waſted by continual ſriction; to join them to- 

_ gether, and to contribute to the forming of the parts, as 
in the noſe, ear, &c. | 

CARTILAGI'NEOUS, CARTILA'GINGUS, adj. (from 
cartilage) conſiſting of cartilages. 

CARTO'ON, S. (cartone, Ital.) in painting, a drawing or 
ſkerch upon ſtrong paper, to be calked through upon a 
wall, in order to be painted in freſco. A coloured deſign, 
or piece of painting intended as a copy for tapeſtry, Ge. 
Of this kind are the celebrated Cartocns of Raphael at 
Hampton- court. | 

CARTO'UCH, S. (Fr. PN cartooch, from cartouch, 
or gurgouche, Fr.) a caſe of wood three inches thick at the 

bottom, girt round with marlin, containing 48 muſket- 
balls, * 6 or 8 balls of iron of a pound weight; being 
fired out of a hobit, or ſmall mortar, for the defence of a 
pals. Likewiſe uſed for a cartridge, 
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CA'RTOUCH, 8. {carteceio, Ital.) in architecture, an or- 


nament repreſenting a ſcroll of paper, m_y in the form 
of # table, or flat member, with wavings, and having ſome 
inſcription; device, or ornament of armory ; they are 
ſometimes drawn in maps, and filled with their titles. 

CA'RTRAGE, or CARTRIDGE, S. (according to Skin- 
ner from cartouche, Fr.) a charge of powder wrapped == 
thick paper, paſte-board, or parchment, for charging fire- 
arms, with the greater expedition. 

CA'RT-RUT, S. (from cart and rut, of route, Fr. a way) 
the track, or hollow way, worn in a road by a cart wheel. 

CA'RTULARY, S. (from charta, Lat.) a place where pa- 

rs or records are kept. | 

To CA'RVE, v. a. | (ceorfan, Sax. kerven, Belg. kerbe, 
Tout.) in ſculpture, to cut wood, ſtone, or other matter, 

into the forms of animals, vegetables, c. In cookery, 
to cut or divide meat with addreſs and expedition. Figu- 
ratively, to chooſe one's own lot, or ſtation. To cut, hew, 
or force a paſſage by an edged weapon; Uſed with oz. 
% Macbeth with his brandiſh'd eel carw'd out his paſſage.” 
Shar.” Uſed neuterly, to practice the profeſſion of a 
ſculptor, or carver. In cookery, to cut the meat at table, 
and help the reſt of the company. | 

CA'RVEL, S. {(carawvelle, Fr. caravella, Ital. caravela, Span.) 
a ſmall veſſel, or ſhip ; ſpelt likewiſe Caraver. 

CARVER, S. (from carve, and er, from wer, Sax. a man) 
one who forms ſtatues, or other likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, 
- or marble. In cookery, one who performs the honour of 
the table, cuts the meat, and ſerves the reſt of the com- 
pany from the diſhes. Figuratively, the diſpoſer, maſter, 
or chooſer of his own ſtation, circumſtance, or condition. 

CARVING, S. (verbal noun) the art of cutting images, or 
other likeneſſeſs in wood, ftone, or marble. 

CA'RUNCLE, S. Ccaruncula, Lat. a diminitive of caro, Lat. 
fleſh) in anatomy, a little piece of fleſh. The carunculz 
lachrymales, are two little eminencies, in the inner corners 
of the eyes. Likewiſe, excreſcencies of fleſh ſometimes 
diſcharged by ſtool in a dyſentery, or by urine in diſeaſes 
of the urinary paſſages. 

CARYA'TES, or CARYA”TIDES, S. (from Carya, a city 
taken by the Greeks, who led the women away into cap- 
tivity, and to perpetuate. the memory of their ſlavery, re- 
preſented them in long robes, charged with burthens. Vi- 
truvizs.) in architecture, a kind of columns or pilaſters, 
in the form of women, ſerving to ſupport entablatures. 

CA SCADE, S. {caſcade, Fr. caſcata, Ital. from caſcare, Ital. 
to fall) a fall of water from a higher to a lower place. 
They are either natural, as thoſe of Tivoli; or artificial, 
as thoſe at Verſailles. 

CA'SCAN, S. in fortification, holes or cavities like wells, 
near a rampart, from whence a gallery dug, in the ſame 
manner, is convey'd, to give air to the enemies mine. 

CA'SE, S. (caife, Fr.) ſomething made to cover, or contain 

a thing. A covering, ſheath, or box. Hence, a ca/e-hnife, 
is one, that uſed to be carried in a ſheath, but now ap- 
' plied to thoſe knives which are uſed in cutting victuals at 
meals. Caſe-ſbot, is muſquet-bullets, ſtones, pieces of old 
iron wrapped up in a covering, or put in cafes, to be ſhot 
1 great guns; and uſed at ſea, to clear an enemy's 
decks. 

CA'SF, S. Ccaſus, Lat. cas, Fr. caſo, Ital.) the outward or in- 
ternal condition, circumſtance, or ſtate of a perſon. The 
ſtate of a thing. In phyſic, the ſtate of the body. Uſed 
with the particle in, and the word good, fat or plump, and 
with the word bad, lean or emaciated. Accident or con- 
tingent, applied to any future event. That which par- 
ticulary, concerns a perſon; a queſtion relating to par- 
ticular perſons or things. In law, the repreſentation of any 
fat, queſtion, or the whole arguings of councils on a par- 
ticular point, or circumitance of a trial. In caſe, implies 
provided ; upon the ſuppoſition that, or if it ſhould — 
pen, from the French en cas, or nel caſe, Ital; a phraſe fre- 
quently occuring in converſation, if not in books. C/, 
in grammar, implies the various changes which nouns in 
Greek and Latin, undergo in their ſeveral numbers, to ex- 
preſs the ſeveral views, or relations, under which the mind 
conſiders things, with regard to one another. As the 
Engliſh expreſſes theſe terminations by particles prefixed to 
the nouns, but not by any alteration of their terminations, 
it is plain that it has no caſes. Caſe, in printing, is a 
narrow wooden box, divided into ſeveral compartments, 
or little ſquare cells, containing each a number of types 
or letters of the fame ſort ; whence they are taken by 
the L or caſeman, to compoſe, and make a page 
or form, 


To CA'SE, v. a. to put in a caſe or cover. Figaratively, 


to ſurround or incloſe, like a c. The caſing air.“ 


CAS 


Snak. In building to cover, with materials different from 
thoſe in the inſide. Cafe their houſes with marble.” 
Appis. To ſkin, or ſtrip of the ſkin. © Some ſport with 
the fox c'er we caſe him.” L'EsTrxan. Neuterly, to 
repreſent an affair in all the various lights it will bear; to 
ut ca. Reaſoning and caſing upon the matter.“ 
*EsTRan. Seldom uſed. | E'7: 
To CASE-HA'RDEN, v. a. (from caſe and harder) to pre- 
iron, ſo as to render its outward ſurface hard and capable 

of reſiſting the file or any edged tool. 


| CASEHA'RDENING, S. the hardening iron by baking it 


in an oven or other cloſe place, after covering it with 
powdered charcoal, hoofs, or horns of animals, mixt with 
chamber-lye or white vinegar and loam. | 
CA'SEMAN, S. in — one who works at the caſe or 
ſets the forms. A compoſitor. 
CA'SEMATE;, S. {ca/a armata, Ital. caſamata, Span.) in for. 
tification, a vault or arch of ſtone-work, in the flank of a 
baſtion next the curtain, ſerving as a battery to defend the 
face of the oppoſite baſtion and the moat. | Likewiſe a well, 
with its ſubterraneous paſſages, dug to diſcover and give air 
to an enemy's mine. In architecture; a hollow moulding 
conſiſting of g or + of a circle. | | 
CA'SEMENT, 8. {ca/amento, Ital.) a window, opening up- 
on hinges. | oY; | A 
CA'SEOUS, adj. (cafeus, Lat. cheeſe) reſembling or like 
cheeſe. | | N 2 
CA'SERNE, 8. (Fr.) little rooms, lodgments or hutts, 
erected between the ramparts and houſes of fortified towns, 
for apartments or lodgings for the garriſon. 
CA'SEWORM, 8. in natural hiftory, the cadis, cade-wworm, 
or cadew, | 


CA'SH „S. (caife) in commerce, the ready money a perſon 


15 poſſeſſed of. 

CA'SHEW-N UT, S. in botany, a tree growing in the Weſt. 
Indies. The cup of the flower is oblong, and is divided 
into five parts ; the flower is of one leaf Uivided into five 
narrow ſegments, at the bottom is the germen, which be- 
comes a ſoft pear-ſhaped fruit, on the apex of which is a 
veſſel containing one — — | 

CASHIER, S. (pronounced cafhetr) a perſon who keeps 
the money, at a banker's or any public office. 

To CASHIER, v. a. (pronounced cafhetr, from caſſr, Fr.) 
to diſcard; to deprive a perſon of his place, or poſt for 
ſome male- practice; to drive or expell wank a ſociety, on 
account of ſome miſdemeanour ; generally applied to thoſe 
who belong to the army. Figuratively, to diſregard, over- 
throw, or annul; © ſome caſhier, or endeavour to invali- 
date, all other arguments.” Locke. 

C'ASH-KEEPER, S. one who is entruſted with the money 
of another. | 

C'ASK, CASQUE, S. /cafque, Fr.) a round hollow cycloidal 
veſſel, uſed for keeping 1 proviſions or dry goods. 
A caſk of ſugar weighs from eight to 11 cwt; a caſk of 
almonds 3cwt. In heraldry, and poetry, a piece of de- 
fenſive armour uſed to cover or defend the d; a hel- 
met. | 

CA'SKET, S. (a diminutive of caſt, Eng. or cai/e, Fr. caſſ 
caſſette, Fr.) a ſmall box, or caſket for jewels, or things of 
ſmall dimenſions, but great value. Figuratively, any thing 
which contains ſomething of great value. Lock'd up 
within the caſter of thy breaſt.” Davies. A beautiful 
exprefſion ! | 

To CA'SKET, v. a. to put into a caſket. * Caſteted my 
* treaſure.” SHARK. Seldom uſed. | 

CASSAMUNA'IR, or CASSUMUNAIR, S. in pharmacy, 
a root brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; it is of a tuberous irre- 
a =_ ſhape ; its ſurface wrinkled ; of a very cloſe texture, 

ard and heavy; when cut of a ſmooth ſhining ſurface ; 0: 
a dirty greyiſh colour ; of a very briſk aromatic ſmell, and 
an acrid pungent taſte, like that of zedoary, but ſomewhat 
more bitter. It is cardiac and ſudorific ; famous in nervous 
caſes ; given as a ſtomachic and carminative ; and its doſe 
in powder 1s from five to 15 grains. 

To CA'SSATE, v. à (caffer, Fr. re low Lat.) to de- 
ſtroy ; render void; annul; or abrogate. . Superſedes 
N and caſſates, the beſt medium we have.” Ray, Not in 

. ule... | | 

CASSA'TION, S. (from caſſate) in civil law, the annulling 
or abro ating any procedure, 

CASSA'VA, CASS AVIA, CASSA DA, S. in botany, an 
American plant, which the natives of thoſe parts raſp, ard 
make their bread of. | 

CA'SSAWARE, S. fee Cass0wary. 3 

CA'SSA, S. in botany, a tree growing in Alexandria, and in 
the Weſt-Indics, affording a clammy ſubſtance, uſed in the 
ſhops for a purge. Likewiſe a fragrant ſpice, ſuppoſcd 5 
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Je the datte af a tres v6} ike cinnamon. „ All thy gar. 


es ments ſmell of myrrh, aloes and caffia.” P/. xlv. 1. 
CA'SSIDONY, -S. in botany, the name of a plant, called 
Hkewiſe 8rogchAs. 

CA'SSIOW ARY,' S. a large Eaſt Indian bird of prey. 
CA'SSOCK,' 8. /ca/aque, Fr.) a cloſe long garment, worn 
| by ee when in their robes, under their gowns. 
CA/SSWEED. S. in botany, a common weed, like- 


_ wiſe 8urrhenb's-Poven. ; / ey. 

o CAST, v. a. (preter and part. paſſive, caff, from kafter, 
72448 to throw at a diſtance — tn. by the 5. 
” Uſed with ade, to lay by as uſeleſs. Uſed with doaun, to 
ling or throw. from a high place. Joined with anchor, to 
; Jed flown or into the fea. In law, to condemn, or get the 
better of an ad Applied to clothes, to leave off, 
"as worn out. In arichmetic, to add up a ſum in order to 
- fine — ra In building, to frame; to intend, for 
an ar purpoſe, with the particle for. ©* The 
2 Aer nad, 1 oubt not, been 5 for 4 purpoſe.” 
"TewuPLE. In medicine, applied to urine; to pour out 
into a glaſs proper for examination, or inſpection. In the 
drama, to allot the parts of a play to particular perſons. 

Uſed with the word eye to direct „glance, or look at. In 
" foundery, to make an image, Cc. by pouring metal into 
a mould. Joined with Ig, to reflect, or impart. Joined 
with away, to wreck, or ſhipwreck, applied to ſea affairs. 

To ruin, joined with the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, &c. 

To caft | themſelves away tor ever.” Hooktx, Joined 
to daun, to be diſconſolate, low-fpirited, or dejected on 

account of ſome misfortune, Joined with of, to diſcard, 


* n —_ Y 


or break acquaintance with, applied to perſons ; to reject, 


applied to rules, ſentiments or laws; to free from, applied 


to any load or burthen; to refuſe or withdraw, applied 
to ſubjection. To get the ſtart of, or leave far behind, in 
running 3 to let looſe, in hunting. Caft off the dogs.” 


Uſed with out to ſpeak, give vent to, or utter with raſh- 
« Why doſt thou caft out ſuch un- 


neſs and vehemence. 


nerous terms.” App1s. Cato. In arithmetic, uſed with 


ther. 


up earth, &c. 


« Caft up a mount of clay.” Srznsts. 
ſed with 


upon, to be driven by violence of the wind or 


2%, to find the amount, by adding the ſeveral figures to- 
Figuratively, to compute, calculate, or eſtimate. | 
building or fortikcation, to raiſe, or ere& by throwing | 


ſtreſs of weather. Caft upon a certain iſland,” As xxvii. 


26. Uſed neuterly, with about and bow to contrive ; 
% Caft about how to draw, c.“ Bac. In foundery, to 
thicken into a particular form. In carpentry, to warp, or 
grow out of ſhape. . | 
« it alters its flatneſs and ſtraightneſs.“ Moxon. 
CA'ST, S. the act of throwing a thing at a diſtance by the 
hands. Figuratively, the thing, or ſtate of a thing thrown. 
The diſtance to which a thing may be thrown, about a 
«ſtone's caſt.” Luke xxii. 41. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke. A 
particular motion of the eye; generally uſed as a ſofter ex- 


reſſion for ſquinting. A throw, or chance of a throw at 


ice ; figuratively, a venture, or reſource. In painting, a 

; ſhade or tendency to any colour, In poetry, or language, 
the manner or turn of a period, or ſentence. A flight, or 
number of birds. A caft of merlins there was beſides.” 
Applied to the theatre, the diſtribution or allotting of the 
ſeveral parts of a play. 

CA'STANET, S. Ccaſtanetta, Span. caftagnette, Ital.) ſmall 
ſhells of ivory or hard wood, tied together in pairs, and 
worn on the thumb, formerly uſed by dancers to rattle 
with, ſo as to imitate the tune they danced to. 

CA'ST-AWAY, S. a perſon that is involved in a multiplicity 
of misfortunes, and ſeemingly abandoned by Providence. 
One rejected by the Deity, as not having the qualities ne- 
ceflary to attract the divine .approbation. ©* Leſt when 1 
% have preached to others, I myſelf ſhould be a caft-away,” 
1 Cor. iv. 27. Uſed adjectively, for ſomething unem- 
ployed, -uſeleſs, or loſt for want of employment. At 

. * our caft-away leiſure,” RaLeiGn. | 

CA'STED, the participle preter of caff, but improperly 
formed, and perhaps owing to a poetical licence, taken 
by Shaleſpear, with a ſlough.” Hen. IV. 

CA'STELLAIN, S. (cafeliano, Span.) the captain, gover- 
nour, or conſtable of a caſtle. Not in uſe. 

CASTE/LLANS, S. in Poland, the ſenatours of the king- 
dom of a lower order, who fit on low ſeats behind the 
palatines at diets, and are a kind of lieutenants of pro- 
vinces. 

CASTE'LLANY, S. (from caffellum, Lat. a caſtle) the 
manour or lordſhip belonging to a caſtleQ. 

CA'STELLATED, adj. incloſed within a building; “ a 
„fountain or ciſtern caftellated.” Not in uſe, 

CA'STER, S. (from caft, and er, of wer, Sax. a man) one 
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Stuff is ſaid to * or warp when | 


_ 
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who flings or throws. In arithmetic, one who calculates 
the amount of any row of figures. A fortune-teller. 

To CA'STIGATE, v. 4. (ca/tigatum, ſupine of caſtige, Lat.) 
to puniſh, or put to corporal pain for any fault. Figura- 
ratively, to correct, chaſtiſe, or reſtrain by pumſhment. 
5 uo = 7g thy pride.” Syax, Not uſed ſo frequently 
as c ies 

CASTIGA”TION, 8. (cafligatum, ſupine of caftigo, Lat.) 
puniſhment inflited on a perſon, in order to make him 
amend his faults. ' Penance, diſcipline, or correction. 

CA'STIGATORY, adj. puniſhing, to make a perſon amend; 

CA'STING-NET, S. a net which is fpread by throwing it 
in the water, uſed in fiſhing. 

CA'STLE, S. (cafte/lum, Lat.) a place or edifice fortified 
by art or nature to keep people in their duty, or defend a 
town or city from an enemy. Caſtles in the air, imply 
ſome chimerical proje& or expectation, which has no 
grounds in reaſon or the nature of things. 


CA'STLE-SOAP, S.. a corruption of cajfile- joap. 

OPTING adj. bearing caſtles; the ca elephants.” 

vo. 

CA'STLEWARD, S. a tax laid upon ſuch as dwell within 
a certain diſtance of a caſtle, for the maintenance of ſuch 

- as keep, or watch the caſtle. ST 

CA'STLING, S. (a diminutive noun from caff, and ling, 
Sax. a diminutive particle) the young of a brute animal, 
which is ca before its time. 

CA'STOR or CHESTER, in the names of places, are de- 
rived from ceafter, Sax. a city, town or caitle ; from the 
Latin caftra, a camp, the Saxons-generally chuſing thoſe 

places for their ſettlements, which had been fortified and 
ſtrengthened by the Romans. 


CASTOR, S. a beaver, or hat made of the fur of a beaver. 


CASTOR and POLLUX, S. in meteorology, a fiery meteor, 
which appears in the form of one, two or three balls, ad- 
hering to ſome part of a ſhip. When ſeen ſingle, it is 
named Helena, and ſhews that the ſevereſt part of a ſtorm 
is yet to come; when double, called Caffor and Pollux, 
and portends a ceſſation of a ſtorm. | 

CASTOREUM, S. (Lat.) in 8 2 „a liquid matter 
contained not in the teſticles, but in little bags, near the 
anus of the caſtor. When ſeparated from the animal, the 
liquid condenſes ſo as to be reduced into a powder, which 
is uſed in nervous and hyſteric caſes, epilepſis, palſies, and 
diforders in the head. | 

CASTRAMETA'TION, S. (from cafframetor, Lat.) the art 
of laying out a camp, or encamping. Wants authority. 

To CA'STRATE, v. 3. {caftre, Lat.) to geld. Figura- 
tively, to cut ſentences out of any book; practiſed by the 
papiſts, on ſome of the antient fathers, as reported, in 
thoſe places, where they ſeemed to be againſt any of their 
doctrines. 

CASTRA”TION, S. gelding. 

CA'STERIL, or CASTREL, S. a kind of hawk. 


CASTRE'NSIAN, adj. (caftrenſis, Lat.) belonging to a 


camp. Seldom uſed and wants authority. | 
CASUAL, adj. (caſel, Fr. from caſus, Lat. chance) ſome- 
thing done without defign ; ſomething happening contrary 
to the common laws of nature ; ſomething which cannot 
be traced to its cauſe, or ſomething whoſe cauſe is unknown. 
CA'SUALLY, adv. (from caſual, and ly, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in an accidental manner; without deſign, 
or precedent intention ; by chance. * 
CA*SUALNESS, S. (from caſaal, and 2, of nefſe. Sax. 
* N an abſtract idea) the quality which denotes that 
a thing is done without deſign; or that an event happens, 
without any viſible or apparent cauſe. | 
CA'SUALTY. S. an event that is not foreſeen, or intended. 
e any accident which puts an end to a perſon's 
e 


CA'SUIST, S. {caſuifte, Fr.) one who ſtudies and reſolves 
nice points in caſes of conſcience. | | 

CASUPFSTICAL, adj. belonging to caſes of conſcience, or 
ractical parts-of ethics. 

CA'SUISTRY, S. the ſcience employed about cafes of con- 
ſcience, or nice points in practical divinity or ethics. 

CA'T, S. (cath, Brit. 4ate, Belg. chat, Fr. gatto, Ital. gata, 
Span. 4ate, Ruſs. For, Pol. Arzt, Bohem. (ada, Tur. 
citto or citta, Arab.) a domeſtic animal, which catches 
mice, reckoned the loweſt order of the Lion ſpecies, and 
ſuppoſed to ſee in the dark, or with the leaſt glimmerings of 


light, which may be owing to the faculty it has of con- 


tracting and dilating the pupil of the eye, in an extraor- 


dinary manner. A piece of round wood cut conſiderably 
ſmaller at the ends than in the middle, uſed by children as 


a play thing, derived from Autte, Belg. Likewiſe a kind 


of ſhip. Jounson, 
CAT 
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CAT 


CAT in the pan, (ſuppoſed to be derived from the catipani, 
the name given by the modern Greeks to their governours 
in Italy, who perfidiouſly revolted from them, yet by 
others imagined to be a corruption of cate, for cake, in the 

which the word turn, always joined with this phraſe, 
ſeems to confirm) a phraſe uſed for -a' perſon's changing 
| ſides, and oppoſing that intereſt which he before promoted. 


Cat o nine tails, a whip with nine laſhes, uſed in puniſhing 
_ _cnminals. | 
CATACHRE'SIS, S. (Gr. an abuſe) in rhetoric, a figure, 


wherein the words are wreſted too much from their pri- 
mary ſigniſication, or when a word is improperly put in- 
ſtead of another, for want of a better ; as the word beauti- 
ful is in the following ſentence. ** A voice beautiful to the 
« ear.” or the word Jah in this the /afbes of his pen.” 
ApD1s. 


CATCHRE'STICAL, 2. (from catachrefs) applied to 


language, improper ; far-fetched, forced. 

CATA 25 SM, S. (zalazxavope;, tatakluſmos, Gr.) a violent 

- burſting out, or flowing of water, whereby large | ſpaces 
of land, c. are hid and buried under it. An inundation ; 
generally uſed for the flood or general deluge, by learned 
authours ; but ſhould not be adopted as a common word. 

CATACOMBS. S. (from ala, Gr. and zvubo, tumbos, Gr. 
hollow) grottoes or ſubterraneous cavities for the burial of 
-the dead. 

CATACOU'STICS, S. (from ala, Lata, Gr. and axcww, 
akowo, Gr. to hear) the ſcience of reflected ſounds or 
ecchoes. 


CATAFA'LCO. S. (Ital. a ſcaffold). in architecture, a de- 


coration, ſculpture, or painting, raiſed on a ſcaffold or 


eminence to ſhow a coffin, in a funeral ſolemnity. 


CA'TAGMATIC, adj. (from zalayua, tatagma, Gr, a 


fracture) remedies againſt a fracture; in ſurgery, uſed for 


2 


* _— 


medicines which unite broken bones, by promoting the | 


formation of a callus. 


CATALESIS, S. (Gr. from xaladayCar, katalambane, Gr. | 
to ſeize upon) a diſeaſe, wherein a perſon looſes the uſe 


of all his ſenſes, his limbs continuing flexible, and remain - 
ing in whatever poſition they are placed, and has eyes being 
open all the while. | EW TOY 

c ALOGUE, S. (zaranoy%, 22 GN) a liſt or 
particular enumeration of things in ſome — * wherein 
they are mentioned in ſe 
Britannic catalogue of ſtars compoſed b 
tains 2734 ſtars, and if it had been publiſhed by himſelf, 

would have been an everlaſting glory to this nation. 
CATAMIE, S. a perſon kept 5 antient Romans and 


Italians for immodeſt purpoſes. 
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lines or articles. The 
Flamſtead, con- 


 CATAMO'/UNTAIN, S. a fierce and wild animal reſembliug 


a Cat. | 

CA'TAPHRACT, S. (carasbracta, Lat.) a horſeman in 

complete armour. *© Archers and lingers, cataphra#s, 
„ and ſpears.” MitrT. Not in uſe. 

CATAPHRYGIANS, S. antient heretics, deriving their name 
from their living in Phrygia ; they adopted the errours of 
Montanus ; = made the bread: uſed in the ſacrament 


with the blood of infants, whom they pricked to death, 


and afterwards eſteemed martyrs. 

CATAPLA'SM, S. (from ara, fata, Gr. and whagow, plaſſe, 
Gr. to anoint) in medicine, a poultice, made of boiled 
herbe, roots, flowers, and meal, generally of the con- 
ſiſtence of pap. 

CA'TAPULT, or CA'TAPULTA, (Lat.) a military en- 

ine, invented by the Syrians, for throwing ſtones and 
metimes huge darts, or javelins, of 10 or 12 feet in 
ength. 

CATARACT, 8. (from U@TECHTTW, kataraſſo, to tum- 
ble or fall down with violence) in natural hiſtory, and coſ- 
mography, a precipice in the middle of a river cauſed by 
a rock ſtopping its ſtream, from whence the water falls with 
great violence and noiſe. Among the moſt remarkable are 
thoſe of the Nile and Danube, and that of Niagara, in 
America, of which our late conqueſts have ſupplicd, us 
with a very minute and accurate deſcription. In medicine, 
a total or partial loſs of fight, from a little film or pellicle 
which ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the eye, gets 

before the pupil, and intercepts the rays of light. Some- 
times it is 2 kind of obſcurity, or opacity in the chryſtal- 
line humour, which turning from a pellucid to a ſea- green 
or greyiſh, colour, prevents the paſſage of the rays of light 
do the bottom of the eye. | 

_ CATAXRH, S. (from vr, tata, Gr. and ew, reo, Gr. 

to flow) in medicine, a defluxion of ſerous matter from the 
head, on the mouth, aſperia arteria, and the lungs, arifin 

from a cold, or diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, which 
occaſion irritattons, 


A 


| CATARRHAL, or CATAR'RHQUS, a4; proceeding from 


_ cataſtrophe, i. e. whether at ſhould, terminate — 91 


ſentiments. Figuratively, a 


CAT CAL, S. a kind of a ſhort whiſtle, wi 


To CA'TCH, v. 4. 


CATCH, 8. (from the verb) the aft of ſeizing any thing 


by a ſudden ſpring, or by entering: ipto a loop or cavity. 


CATCHER, S. (from catch and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 


CAT 


* 


a catarrh. a f „l 
CA”TASTASIS, S. (Gr.) in antient poetry, that part of the 
drama in which the action is ſupported, carried on, and 
heightened till fit for the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. 
CATASTROPHE, S. (Gr.) in poetry, the change, or re. 
volution in the laſt; act of a play, or the turn which un- 
ravels the intrigue and concludes the piece. It is either fim. 
ple or implex ; ſimple when there is no change in the ſtate 
of the principal perſon, nor any diſcovery, or unravellin 
the plot being only a, meer paſlage, from. anxiety, to repole 
The implex is, where the perſon undergoes a, change of 
fortune, ſometimes by means of a diſcovery, and ſometimes 
without. Moderns are much diyided about the nature of a 
or 
in- 
ted his 
event or accident, 
which terminates in a perſon's ruin, Mienen, 
| a pea included 
in its inſide ; made uſe of at play-houſes,. to hinder an aQor 
from proceeding in his part, and to ſhow diſapprobation of 
any dramatic perſormabce. W ee 
reter, I catched, or caught, I have 
catched, or have ta 1275 from ker/en, Belg.) to: ſeize. or 
lay hold on, ſuddenly, with the hand. „ Nn to 
intercept any thing in motion. To catch the breeze of 
breathing air.“ Appis. To purſue, or take any thing 
that is running from one. To receive any falling body, or 
prevent it from reaching the ground. To receive. a diſ- 
eaſe, by infection; to contract. To ſeize fuddenly, to burn. 
The ſparks ſhould carch bis axle tree.” Da xo. Applied 
to language, to enſnare a perſon, in; diſcourſe, to ſeize fame 
unguarded expreflion in order to turn it to the diſadvantage 
of the ſpeaker. To captivate, charm, or ſeize the af- 
fections, alluding to the taking prey in toils. The 
„ ſoothing arts that catch the fair.” Uſed with az, to 
endeavour to lay hold on, to make an offer to ſeize. ** Saucy- 
2 will carch at us.“ Syak. NA 8 to 
inſectious, to ſpread by contagion. Figuratively, to ſpread 
or increaſe from one 8 ther, 151 to bodies or things 
which lie near one another. Does the ſedition carch from 
„ man to man.” Apps. | 


with an idea of texrqur. or pity... Ariſtotle ſeems to 
_ Clined for, the. latter, and moſt moderns have adop 


which flies, or hides. The poſture proper for ſeizing. 
« Lay a catch/” Apnis, Uſed with 45, at ſtarts, 
by fits, without any continued action. It has been 
„ written by catches,” A taint, Any thing which faſtens 
„% /The catch of a door,” In muſic, a ſhort ſong, con- 
taining ſome merry tune, and ſet ſo that the ſingers Kan per- 
form their ſeveral parts in quick ſucceffions. Dr. Purcel, 
was very eminent in this branch of compoſition. A prize. 
An endeavour to intercept, or real intercepting of a falling 
body in its deſcent. . 1 


one who catches, or that in which any thing is caught. 

CA”TCH-FLY, S. in botany, a plant, fo called from its 
being much haunted by Fes; ttis a ſpecies of the campion. 

CA'TCH-POLL, S. at preſent a word of reproach, and 

- contempt for a bailiff, or his followers ; formerly uſed 
without reproach for a ſerjeant at mace, or any other, who 
uſed to arreſt men upon any juſt cauſe. 

CA”TCH-WORD, S. in printing, the word under the Jaſt 
line, at the corner of a page; with which the next page 

begins. ; | 

CATECHET'ICAL, adj. (from zaryyx:Q», hatechiſo, Gr. to 
inſtru by queſtions and anſwers) confiſting of queſtions 
and anſwers, 

CATECHET'ICALLY, adv. (from. catechetical and H, of 
ms Sax. implying manner) by way of queſtions and an- 
wers, 

To CA'TECHISE, v. a. (from al, catechiſe, Gr. to 
inſtruct by aſking queſtions.) Figuratively, to aſk a perion 
queſtions, in order to difcover ſecrets. To examine, inter- 
rogate, or queſtion. 

CA”TECHISER, S. (from catechi/e and er, of wer, Sax. 2 
man) one who teaches a perſon, or tries whether he can fay 
his .catechi/m. One who queſtions, examines, or endea- 
vours to make diſcoveries by queſtions. 

CA”TECHISM, 8. (from ae, katechiſo, Gr. to in- 

ſtruct by queſtions and anſwers) the peculiar doctrines ot 
articles of Chriſtianity, drawn up by way of queſtion and 
anſwer. This method of inſtruction was practiſed even by 
the Jews, and, not to mention its being adopted by Socrates, 
by almoſt all nations, | 


CA'TECHIST, 


to be found in this 1 


CAT 
CA/TECHIST, 8. (an, catechifter, Gr.) one who 


teaches or inſtructs perſons in the firſt principles of reli- 
gion, by way of queſtion and anſwer. x 


To CHATECH'IZE, v. a. this ſeems to be the moſt pro- 


per way of ſpelling, though the other 1s moſt frequently 
| M 5 "2 . 
HU MEN, S. (xalnyouperss, catechoumenos, Gr.) in 
n church, candidate for baptiſm, having pri- 
— learnt the principles of Chriſtianity, openly pro- 
feſſing the ſame, and attending ſuch ſervices as were al- 
_ - lowed and preſcribed. 

CATECHU” ENICAL, agj. belonging to a catechumen, N 
CATEGO' RICAL, adj. (from category) poſitive, in oppo- 
ſition, to hypothetical ; abſolute ; afirmative ; adequate. 
CATEGORICALLY, adj. (from categorical and ly of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a poſitive, expreſs, abſolute 


manner. 5 
'TEGORY, 8. 4, kategoria, Gr.) in logic, a 
"om or aſſemblage of all the beings ranged under one kind 
or genus 3 called 'in Latin, a icament. According to 
- Ariſtotle, all our ideas may be divided into the ten follow- 
ing claſſes, or categories, viz. Subſtance, quantity, quality, 
relation, action, on, time, place, ſituation or habit; 
ſo that under ſubſtance or the firſt are compriſed all ſub- 
ſtances, and under the nine others all accidents. 
CA'TENARIAN, agj. (from catena, Lat. a chain) relating 
to a chain, reſembling a chain. In mathematics, the Ca- 
tenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain hanging freely 
between two. points whereon its extremities are faſtened : 
This curve is reckoned the ſtrongeſt of any for arches of 
bridges. 
To CA'TENATE, v. a. (from catena, Lat. a chain) to 
chain, or faſten with a chain. Wants authority, 
CATENA'TION, S. (from catena, Lat a chain) the act of 
linking together, or containing like a chain. A connexion, 
wherein the parts —_— N on each other, and are 
held together like the links of a chain. Which catena- 
« gion, or conſerving union.” Brown. Seldom uſed. 
To CA'TER, v. 2. (ice cates) to provide food, to buy in 
victuals; uſed with the particle for. 


CATER, 8. one who provides food, or victuals. A pro- 


vider, or colleQor of proviſions. . 5 
CA TER, S. Cguatre, Fr. four) the four on cards or dice. 
Hence a cater-coufin, is a very diſtant or Welch relation; 
a word of ridicule. © Scarce cater- co. SHAk. 
CATERER, S. (from cater and er of wer Sax. a man) a man 
employed to provide and buy in victuals for a family; a 


LAS. 3 2 

CA 8, (from cater, and «/e, a feminine termination 
among the Saxons) a woman who markets, or buys in 

roviſions for a family. 

CA'TERPILLER, S. (according to Dr. T. H. from chair 
pileuſe, Fr. hairy-ſkinned, on account of the hairs with which 
it is covered to break its fall; according to Fohn/on, from 
cates old Engliſh for cakes or food, and piller, Fr. to rob; 
yet it is as probably derived from cater, a caterer, and 
pilede, or pilad, Sax. hairy from pil, Sax. hair, and if we 
attend both to the remarkable voracity and inceſſant eating 
of this animal till it be full fed, together with the hairy 
clothing with which it is furniſhed by nature, the pro- 
priety of the laſt derivation muſt appear very conſpicuous) 
in natural hiſtory, a reptile, from whence butterflies or 
moths are produced, covered with hair, formed of annular 
ſcails, having ſmall holes on its fides for 13 
with ſeveral feet, and furniſhed with a glutinous ſubſtance 
which it emits from its mouth, and makes uſe of as 

to deſcend from any height; the numerous wonders 

pecies of animals, are well diſplayed 

in Goedart's hiſtory of inſects; the Spectacle of Nature, 
Leuwenhoots Arcana; and Swammerdam's book of nature. 

To CA'TERWAUL, v. #. (from cater, and waul, the 
noiſe made by a cat) to — $00 —— oy _ 
rutting time. Figuratively, to make a di e noiſe ; 
to —— one's felf to luſt. | | 

CA'TES, S. (hater, Belg. one who provides victuals) nice 
and elegant food ; cakes ; or rich diſhes. 

CAT-FISH, S. in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſea fiſh in 
the Weſt-Indies, ſo called from its round head and large 

laring eyes. 

CATHA'RPINGS,: S. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be derived 
from 4atterrol, Belg.) ſmall ropes in a ſhip, running in 
little blocks from one fide of the ſhrouds, to the other, 

near the deck: Uſed to force the main ſhrouds tight, for 

0 — — — ſecurity of the maſts, when the ſhip rolls. 


ARTIC, CATHA'RTICAL, adj. (from xabaprixc;, 


kathartikes, Gr. of nabayuw, kathairo, Gr. to cleanſe) 


cleanſing, applied in medicine to purges or thoſe medicines, | 


. 


CAT 


which cleanſe the body by ſtool; but in a more extenſive 
ſenſe, to all kind of medicines which cleanſe the body. 
Figuratively, any thing which cleanſes from impurities. 
*« Cathariics of the mind.” Dec. of Piety. 

CARTHA'RTICALNESS, (from cathartical and ne/s of neſſe, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of cleanſing, 
or purging. 

CA”'THEAD, S. in natural hiſtory, a foſſil, conſiſting of 
nodules with leaves in it, of an iron ſtone, and found in the 
rocks near White-haven, in Cumberland. In a ſhip, a 
piece of timber with two ſhivers at one end, having a rope 
and a block, to which is faſtened a great iron hook to trice 

2 anchor from the hauſer to the top of the fore- 
e. 

CATHEDRAL, adj. (from cat hedra, Lat. zav:Ha, hathedra, 
Gr.) epiſcopal, or containing the ſee or ſeat of a biſhop ; 
belonging to a cathedral, or metropolitan church. In fa- 
miliar languague, old, antique, ſolemn, or venerable. 

CATHE'DRAL, S. (from ab-, kathedra, Gr. a ſeat) the 
chief church of a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung, the 
biſhop, prebends, and the reſt of the chapter have ſeats ; 
and where the biſhop holds a court. 

CA”THERINE-PEAR, S. (pronounced cattern-pear ) in gar- 
dening, an early pear, with a remarkable red coat on that 
fide which is next the Sun, the other fide being yellow. 

CATHE'TER, S. (Gr.) in ſurgery, a hollow probe or in- 
ſtrument uſually of filver, and ſometimes crooked, gene- 
rally thruſt up the bladder to aſſiſt the diſcharge of urine, 
when the paſſage is ſtopped by the ſtore, or any other 

8 diſorder. 

ATHE TUS, S. in metry, a dicular, or a line 

falling —. K 24 8 — or ſurface: In 

architecture, a line ſuppoſed to croſs the middle of a cylin- 
drical body, as a column, &c. In the Ionic capital a line 
falling perpendicularly and paſſing through the volute. 

CA'T DLIG, adj. (zabonncs, katholikos, Gr.) univerial. Uſed 
ſometimes for true in oppoſition to heretical, or ſchiſma- 
tical ; joined with the word epiſtle, one that is not addreſſed 
to any particular perſons, but equally concerning all. Ro- 
man Catholick, is a title which the papiſts claim or arrogate 
to themſelves, to ſignify that all other religious —— — 
are ſchiſms or hereſies. Catholic king, or majeſty, is the 
title of the king of Spain, which was firſt borne by Ferdi- 
mand, and as 8 ſays, given him on account of 
his expulſion of the Moors. A Catholic furnace, is a ſmall 
furnace fit for any kind of operations, that do not require 
an intenſe heat. 

CATHO'LICON, S. in medicine, a remedy which cures all 
diſorders. Figuratively, that which is an univerſal preſerva- 
tive. — the contemplation of the laſt judgment. This is 
„indeed a catholicon againſt all fins.” Gow. of the Tongue. 

CATEINS, S. (kattekens, Belg.) in botany, an aggiegate 
or aſſemblage of ſummits or imperfe& flowers, joined to- 

ther in the form of a rope, or cat's tail, and is the male 
ower of the tree on whach they grow ; as in the wal- 
nut-tree, cedar, fir, &c. 

CATLIKE, adj. (from cat and /ike, of lice, Sax. implying 
manner or reſemblance) after the manner of a cat. Lay 
*« couching head on ground, with carlite watch.” SHARK. 

CA'TLING, S. {kats leins, Teut.) in ſurgery, a diſmem- 
bering knife, uſed for cutting off any corrupted part of the 
body. In rear d the down or moſs growing about wal- 
nut-trees, reſembling the hair 'of a cat. Uſed by Shake- 
ſpear, inſtead of cat-gut, or fiddle-ſtrings. © Unleſs the 
% fidler Apollo get his finews to make catlings of.” Tr. 
and Creſs : An uncommon application and not to be imi- 
tated |! 

CATMINT, S. (fo called, from cats being very fond of it) 
in botany, the nepeta, Or cataria, Lat. — berbes aux chats, 
Fr, Its empalement is tubulous, cylindrical, indented in fve 

acute parts; its flower of the lip kind with one petal; 
the upper lip erect, round and indented, the under con- 
cave and ſawed on the edge: It has four awl-ſhaped ſta- 

mina, and in the bottom of the tube is a quadrifid ger- 
men, which turns to four oval ſeeds, fitting in the empa- 
lement. It is ranged by Linnzus in the firſt ſect of his 
14th. claſs, and by Tournefort in the ſecond ſect of his 
Ach. The ſpecies are 12. | : | 

CATO'PTRICAL, adj. (from catoptric) relating to catop-" 
trics, or viſion by reflection. 

CATOPTRICS, S. (plural from xal.x7por, catoptron, Gr. a 
looking glaſs) the doctrine of reflex viſion ; or that part 
of optics which treats of or delivers the laws of light re- 

- fleted from mirrours or poliſhed ſurfaces. 

CAT-PIPE, S. the ſame as carcal, an inſtrument which 

affords a ſhrill, ſqueaking and difagreeable ſound. <* Some 
7 e ſonghtery 
3 K 
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* {ongſters— put them out of their road are meer ca- 


« pipes.” E'EsTr. Obſolete. wo, 
CA'TS-EYE, 8. among jewellers, a ſtone of the opal kind, 


but far inferiour to it in beauty. It is naturally of a ſe- 


micircular figure, and flat at m; it is ſmooth and 
- gloffy, of a pale brown colour, including a ſtreak or ſpeck 
of white, which plays and ſhifts its place, according to the 
different poſitions it is held in, and receives its name from 
the great reſemblance it bears to a cars-eye. 
FOOT, S. in botany, an herb, named likewiſe ale- 


CA 
, or n , 
e AD, S. in gardening, a very large apple, of a pale 
- yellow colour, ſocalled from its reſembling a ca#s-bead both 
in ſize and roundneſs. 


CA'TS-SIEVER, S. in natural hiſtory, a foſſil compoſed of 
plain, parallel, flexible, elaſtic plates, and of a yellow or | 


en, white, filvery, or black colour. | 
CAT. STICK, S. a round ftrong ſtick, made of 
of a broom-ſtick, uſed by boys to ſtrike the little round 

1ece of wood, called a cat. See Car. 

C*ATS-TFAIL, S. in botany, a round ſubſtance grow- 
ing in winter on nut trees, &ec. Likewiſe a kind of graſs or 
weed, which bears a ſpike reſembling the ail of a cat. 

CA'T-SUP, 8. (from cates, delicacies, and /up, for ſoup, a 
broth or ſoup ; commonly p catchup, or ketchup) 

a kind of pickle made of muſhrooms. 

CA'TTLE, (tatheyl, Belg. Minſhew derives it from zarmau, 

- katelav, or zxatvavw, katelauno, Gr. to drive) a collective 
noun for four-footed animals, which ſerve either for til- 
ling the ground, or for food to mankind ; — into 
black cartle, which comprehend, horſes, oxen, 8, COWS, 
and their young; and likewiſe into fmall cattle, under 
which are comprehended, rams, ewes, lambs, goats, 
&c. Figuratively, perſons; a word of reproach and con- 
tempt, as it places the human ſpecies on a level with brutes. 

CA ALCADE, S. (from cavalcade, Fr. cavalcata, Ital. of 
cavalcare, Ital. to ride, or cavalo, Ital. a horſe) a pompous 

effion on horſe-back, or in coaches. 

CA'VALIER, S. (pronounced cavalier, from cavalier, Fr. 
cavaliere, Ital. cavallers, Span.) a knight, gentleman, or 
foldier who rides on horſe-back; a horſe man. Figura- 
tively, a term of reproach given to thoſe who adhered to 
king Charles, in the t rebellion. 

CAVALIER, adj. (from the Subſtantive) gay, ſprightly, 
war-hke, brave, generous, pom Sometimes in a quite 
con ſenſe, . 'e. proud, 2 diſdainful. 

CAN Y, adv. (pronounced cavalcerly, from cavalier, 
and 55, of Ice, Sax. implying manner) in a brave or 
lite manner. But, by writers in king Charles's time, 
uſed for a diſdainful, haughty, and arrogant manner. 

CA'VALRY, S. Cavaliere, Fr. cavaliere, Ital. and Span. 
from cavalero, Ital. a horſe) ſoldiers who fight and march 
on horſe-back, divided into horfe and dragoons. The horſe 
are regimental, or independent „and never ſerve but 
on horſe-back, named hkewre troopers, or heavy 
cavalry; the dragoons fight either on horſe-back or on foot, 
as occaſion requires, an * 1 When an 
army is drawn up in battle array, cavalry are poſted in 
the wings ; and bodies of — +4 ranged in order of battle 
are termed ſquadrons. 

To CAVA'TE, v. a. (from cavatum, ſupine of cave, Lat.) 
to ſcoop, bore, or dig any folid matter into a hollow. To 
make hollow. 1 

CA VAZ ICN, S. (from cave, Lat.) the hollowing, or under- 
digging earth for cellarage. 

CA EC, S. (Fr.) a fort of hats made of lambs wool, 
the down of oſtriches, or camels hair, and deriving their 
name from Caudebec in Normandy, the place where they 
are made. 

CA'UDLE, S. {chaud-eau, Fr. chaudelef) a liquour ſome- 
times made with beer, oatmeal, c. ſometimes with water 
oatmeal, ſpices, and a ſmall daſh of wine, uſed by women 
in their lying-in, being both diaphoretic and balfamic, 
and adminiſtred with ſucceſs to thoſe who have the ſmall- 


TECAUDLE, V. &. to make caudle: to mix as candle ; 
figuratively, to have the effects or properties of caudle. 

Can the cold brook—candied with ice, cauale thy morn - 
« ing taſte? SNHAR. of 26 

CAVE, S. (che at the end not 


, cave, Fr. cavea, 


Lat. from cava, Lat. hollow) a hollow place made in a | 


rock, or under nd which runs in an horizontal di- 
rection. 3 an hollow y ching. The cave of 
« the eye.” Bacon. | 


To CAVE, v. ». (from the noun) to dwell in a cave, or 


ON place. Such as we cave here, haunt here.“ 
HA K. 


1 


C AU 


CA'VBAT, S. (Lat. let him beware) in law, a kind of pro, 
ceſs in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the probate of a will, the 
granting letters of adminiſtration, or the inſtitution of , 

- clerk to a benefice; Sc. Roll. 191. . 

CA VER N, S. (cauerna, Lat.) a hollow place under ground 

CA*'VERNED, adj. full of caverns, hollow, under. mined. 
- iguratively, dwelling in a-cavern. © No cavern'd hermit » 

OPE. 


— adj. full of caverns or hollow places unde; 


4 CAVERS, S. (from cave and er, of wer, Sax. a man) of. 


fenders among the miners in Derbyſhire, who are puniſh. 
able in the berghmote, or miners court. 

CA*VESSON, S. (Fr. cavezzane, Ital. from caweca, or ca. 
beca, a head) in horſemanſhip, a kind of noſe-bang 
made of iron, leather, or wood, hollow, or twiſted, 
put on the noſe of a horſe in order to facilitate the breaking 

ns Bo + hogs his mouth, which would otherwiſe be hunt 
U . * ts 1 

CAVE'TTO, 8. (Ital. from cawus, Lat. hollow) a hollow 
member or round concave moulding, containing a quadrant 
r of a gircle, uſed as an ornament in cornices. 

CA'UF, S. cc, cofa, Sax. a cave, hollow place, or dun. 

geon) acheſt with holes on the top, uſed to keep fiſh in. 

CAUGHT, participle preter of Cava. 


| CA'VIARE, CA'VEARE, CA'VIER, 8. (cave, Ital.) 


the hard roes of ſturgeon ſalted; made into ſmall cakes, 
and dried in the fun. They are eat with oil and lemon 
juice, are brought from Archangel, in Muſcovy ; and 
much uſed by e countries where Lent is obſerved with 
any ſtrictneſs. | 
To CA'VIL, v. . (caviller, Fr. cavillari, Ital.) to raiſe 
frivolous objections. Actively, to object to, to raiſe im- 
pertinent and frivolous objections againſt. Then cavil 
* the conditions. Par. ; Ill i 
CA'VIL, S. a groundlefs, impertinent, or frivolous ob- 
jection. . | 
CAVILLA'T ION, 8. a diſpoſition, inclination, or quality 
of raifing groundleſs objections, or finding fault with things 
without reaſon. | | 
CA'VILLER, 8. (from cavil and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who makes groundleſs, frivolous, or impertineut ob- 
jections. 1 | 
CA'VILLING, werbal aoun, now in uſe inftead of CAvil! 
LATION. | 
CA'VELLINGLY, adv. (from cavilling and h, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) objecting in a groundleſs or frivolous 
manner, | 
CA'VILLOUS, . fond of objecting, or ſtartin und- 
CA'VIN, S. (Fr. from cave) a natural hollow, fit to cover a 
body of troops, and favour their approaches. 
CA'VITY, S. ccavitat, Lat.) hollownefs, a hollow, a hollow 


ce. 5 . 
chu S.. in natural hiſtory, a coarſe ſtalky ſpar. 
CA'UKY, a4. reſembling, or partaking of the qualities of 
Cauk. | 
CA'UL, S. {cau/, Brit.) a kind of netting, or hair cap 
uſed by women to incloſe their hair in ; the hinder part ot a 
woman's cap; the filk netting in the infide of a wig, on 
which the rows of curls are - Figuratively, a kind 
of net. In anatomy, the omentum, or reticulum, a mem- 
brane in the abdomen, which covers a — part of the 
guts, contains them in their place, and keeps thoſe parts 
warm; as appears from the gladiator, whoſe caul was cut 
out by Galen, and was aſterwards ſo apt to catch cold, 
that he was obliged to keep his belly conſtantly covered 
with wool. Likewiſe a membrane, on the head of 
ſome children, at their birth. | 
CAULVFFEROUS, adj. (from caulis, Lat. a ſtalk, and er- 
to bear or produce) bearing a ftalk, in botany, applied to 
ſuch plants as have a true ſtalk. | 
CAULIFLOWER, S. (generally unced ce/liflawer, 
from caulis, Lat. a ſtalk and flower) in botany, 37 of 
cabbage, this plant was brought from „ and though 
not brought to ſuch perſection as to be fold in markets til! 
1680, yet ſince 1700, they have been ſo improved, that 
we have not only enough for our own uſe, but export vaſt 
uantities of them to Holland, and ſupply moſt nations in 
urope with the feed ; even France, though fituated in 3 
warmer climate,” and priding itſelf in its botanical per- 
fection, very rarely can raiſe any before Michaelmas, whereas 
we have them in May, June, and July, and far exceeding 
any nation in Europe, either in goodneſs or ſize. 
To CA'ULK, v. a: See Calx, which is the moſt proper 
ſpelling. | . | | | 


CA/USABLE, 
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AT/SABLE, adj. (from cau/e and able, of abal, Sax. im- CA/UTIOUS, adj. (from cautus, Lat.) guarding an 
* 3 2 poſſibility) that which may be produced, ſuſpected wick : Wary, oppoſed to rab, or Kist 

X — the operation of ſome cauſe. Watchful. 8 
n 4 C AU'S AL, adi. ( cauſalis, Lat.) that which cauſes, 2 | CA'UTIOUSLY, adv. (from cautious, and bh, of lice, Sax. 
ry or operates as à cauſe: Re to cauſes; implying or implying manner) in a wary manner, oppoſed to raſh- 
it. containing cauſes ; a. cauſal particle is that which implies nels. |; 

: a cauſe, ſuch as becay/e, or that. CA'UTIOUSNESS, S. (from cautious, and ng, of net, 
"10 CAUSA'LITY, 8. (cau/alitas, low Lat.) the operation of a Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of taking 
| cauſe ; the quality of a cauſing or producing. ſuch meaſures as may prevent any misfortune. The guard- 
of. CAU'SALLY, adv. (from cau/al, and ly, of lice, Sax. im- ing againſt any bad conſequence, or preventing any danger. 
iſh. plying manner) after the manner, order or ſeries of cauſes ; A prudent, wary conduct, founded on a deliberate con- 


y attending to the operation. of a cauſe, 
CAUSA'TION, S. (from cauſo, low Lat.) the act or power 


ri an effect. 
CA/USATIVE, adj. (from cauſa, Lat.) that which expreſſes 


a reaſon or cauſe. 


CAUSA'TOR,. S. (from ca, Lat. a cauſe) that which | 


roduces any e 

CAU'SE, S. (cauſe, Fr. of cauſa, Lat.) that which makes 
a thing begin to be; that which produces any thing. A 

firſt cauſe is that which operates of itſelf, and from its 
own proper power or virtue. A ſecond cauſe, is that which 
derives its power from ſome other. Figuratively, the 
reaſon or motive for any undertaking. In a law ſenſe, the 
matter in diſpute, or ſubject of a law-ſuit; ſometimes a 
law-ſuit. A party, or fide in any diſpute. 

To.CAU'SE, v. a. to produce. any effect. To effect: 
To be the authour, or ucer of. 

CAU'SELESSLY, adv. (from cau/ele/s, and y, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner). in a groundleſs manner ; without foun- 
dation; without reaſon ; unjuſtly. 


* 
CAU'SELESS, adj. (from cauſe, and 2/5, of laſe, Sax. lie/e, 


im. or laut, Goth. abſence, want or negation) derived 
from no cauſe ; uncauſed. His cau/ele/5 power the cauſe of all 
things known.” MIL TY. Without juſt grounds, reaſons or mo- 

tives. * My fears are canſelaſi and ungrounded.” DENXNHAM. 


CAU SER, S. (from cauſe, and er, implying an agent of | 


aver, Sax. a man) he that uces, or the agent by which 
any thing is effected or produced. 

CAU'SEY, or CAU/SEWAY, S. (the firſt ſpelling is , 
the ſecond erroneous, from Fr.) a maſſive colletion 
of ſtone, ſtakes, and faſcines, bricks, broken tiles, and 

lumber ; or an elevation of viſcous. earth well beaten to- 

gether, ſerving as a narrow road or path in wet or marſhy 

places, or as a mole to retain the waters of a or 
ent a river from overflowing the lower gro 

CAU'STIC, or CAUSTICAL, a/. (from zaiw, Laie, Gr. 

* in medicine, that which operates like fire, both 
with reſpect to the heat it occaſions, and the conſumption 
it cauſes in the part to which it is applied. 

CAU STIC, S. in medicine, a remedy which tes 

like fire, by deſtroying. the veſſels of the part to which it 

is applied, and by rarifying the humours underneath diſ- 
charges the aqueous parts, and a kind of dry 
cruſt. It is uſed to eat off proud fleſh, firngus's, &c. 

CA'UTEL, S. {(cautela, Lat.) a wary manner of acting, 
ariſing either from ſuſpicion, or in order to guard againſt 
any evil or misfortune, Not in uſe. 


CA ELOUS, adj. ( cautelenx, Fr.) wary, cautious, Ccir- | 
onſequences of a a 


cumſpect, including the weighang the c 
thing in one's mi Sometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe for 


* wily-headed.” SrENSER. 


wily, cunning, treacherous. * They are ſo caute/ous and 


ſideration of the conſequences of any action, and the 
=; or dangers that may attend it. Circum- 
pection. 
To CA! W, v. . (farmed from the ſound) to make a noiſe 
like a Crow, Raven, or Rook. 8 
CAYMAN, S. ſee Carman. 5 
To CEASE, v. 2. ( caſſer, Fr. from cefſ6, Lat.) to forbear or 
diſcontinue an action or cuſtom a perſon is engaged in. 
To reſt, uſed with rm. To be extinct or fail, uſed with 
out of. The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land.” 
Deut. xx. 11. Actively, to put a ſtop or an end to. 
CEASE, S. death, or extinction. The ceaſe of majeſty.” 
Not in uſe. | 
CE'ASELESS, aq (from. cea/e, and les, of leaſe, Sax. leiſe, 
Cim. /aus, Goth. negation, abſence, want) without ſtop, 
ron, pauſe, reſpite, or diſcontinuation. Without 
end, 
r 8. (cecitas, Lat.) loſs of fight ; blindneſs. Net 
in uſe. | 
CECU”TIENCY, S. (cæcatientia Lat.) a tendency to blind- 
nels, a dimneſs of fight, wherein a perſon can but juſt 
diſtinguiſh objects. | 
CE'DAR. S. (cedrus, Lat.) in botany, ( famous tree, a 
native of mount Libanus, — . in Scripture as re- 
markable for its height and the extent of its branches, 
its wood is eſteemed incorruptible, and was made uſe of by 
Solomon in building the temple; an oil is extracted from 
it which is reputed to be a great preſerver of books and 
hments, and is mentioned as indued with that quality 
claſſic authours. It is an ever- green; prodigious thick, 
and reſembles a pyrami 
CE'DRINE, adj. (cedrinus, Lat.) of or belonging to the 
cedar-tree. 
To CE/IL, v. 4. (cale, Lat.) to overlay, or cover the inner 
roof of a building. | 
CEILING, S. (from ceil) the upper part or roof of a room, 
or a lay or covering of plaiſter over laths, nailed on the 
bottom of the joiſts, ' which bear the floor of an upper 
room; or on joafts,* if in a garret, put up for that purpoſe, 
and thence: called ceiling joiſts. As it ſeems now to be the 
faſhion to cover ceilings with paper, it will not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that naked plaiſtered ceilings make the rooms 
more lightſome, are a better ſecurity in caſe of fire, have 


been always eſteemed for leſſening the noiſe over-head, - 


and in the ſummer, for making the air of the rooms 
cooler. | | 
CE'LANDINE, 8. {chelideine, Fr. or chelidonium, Lat.) in 
botany, the flower hath a roundiſh empalement of two 
concave leaves, which fall off, four large roundiſſi petals, 
which ſpread open and are narrow at their baſe ; in the 
center is a Cylindrical germen, with a great number of 
ſtamina, Which af! 


CA'UTELOUSLY, ady. (from cautelous and ly, of lice, Sax. ſpecies are ſix ; the common ſort is aperitive and cleanfing, 
implying manner) uſed both in a and a bad ſenſe. opening obſtructions in the ſpleen or liver, and very effica- 
y, treacherouſly. clous in the jaundice or ſcurvy. 


Wanly ; cautiouſly; cunningly, 
CAUTERIZA'TION, 8. (from cauterize) the act of con- 
ſuming fleſh by burning hot irons, or cauſtic medicines. 
To CA/UTERIZE, v. 4. (ceuteriſer, Fr.) in ſurgery, to 

eat or conſume a part by the application of a cautery. 

CA'UTERY, S. (from alm, haio, Gr. fee Causric) in 
medicine, an application which deſtroys the texture of the 
parts by its violent activity, uſed to burn, ſear, or eat 
(through ſome ſolid part of the 

otential, the firſt is hot iron, and the latter cauſtic me- 

dicines. The actual cautery is generally uſed to ſtop mor- 

tlication, by burning the dead part to the 2 * or to 
top the effuſion of blood, by fearing the veſſels. 

CA } TION, 8. (Fr. cautio, Lat.) a prudent manner of 
«Kung, wherein a perſon weighs the conſequences of an 
undertaking, and the difficulties it may be attended with, 


uſed in a good ſenſe, and oppoſed to raſhneſs. Warineſs; | 


foreſight. Proviſion made to prevent any particular event, 
or wt, Warning. In the — the money depoſited 
by a perſon at his matriculation, or entering into a college, 
W a ſecurity for his expences. 


body. It is either actual or | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


N 
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CE'LATURE. S. (celature, Lat.) the art of engraving 
engraving, or cutting ornaments, or writing on metals. 
Not in ule. 

To CE'LEBRATE, v. 4. {celebro, Lat.) to make honour- 
able mention. of, including the idea of ſuperiour excellence 
and veneration: To make a thing famous. Figuratively, 
to praiſe or commend : To enumerate the bleſſings received 
from the Divine Being, with a heart full of gratitude : 
To perform the ſolemn rates appropriated to any particular 
day or feſtival. 

CELEBRA'TION, S. (from celebratum, of celebro, Lat.) the 

formance of any rite appropriated to ſome. feſtival or 
mnity. Figuratively, praiſe, fame, renown, memorial, 
or honourable mention. | 0 

CELE/BRIOUS, adj. (celeber, Lat.) famed, renowned, in- 
2 3 of extraordinary merit and approbation. 
Seldom . | 


| CELE/BRIOUSLY, adv. (from celebricus, and ty, of lice, 


Sax. implying manner) in a famous manner; in ſuch a 
manner as to communicate fame. 


becomes a cylindrical pod. The 


WS 


A'UTIONARY, adj. given as a pledge, or a ſecurity. | | | CELE'3RI 1 
20 | 
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CELE'BRIOUSNESS, S. (from celebrious, and ne/s of neſſe, 
Sax. implying an abſtra& quality) renown, fame, or qua- 
lities which are the objects of e and approbation. 
CELEBRITY, S. {celebritas, Lat.) the 
* rite; renoun, fame, the manner of her receiving and 

«« the celebrity of the marriage.” Bacon. Seldom uſed 
in this ſenſe. — 
CELERIAC, S. a ſpecies of parſley, named likewiſe turnip 


rooted-celery. 


CELE/RITY, {celeritas, Lat.) ſwiftneſs of motion, oppoſed 


to ſlowneſs. Velocity. Rapidity. 
CE'LERY, S. in botany, a ſpecies of parſley. 
CELESTIAL, ag. 3 t. from cæœlam, heaven) in the 
deavenly regions, applied to fituation; belonging to hea- 
ven, or angelical, applied to excellence. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for an inhabitant of heaven, © th' unknown celeſtial 
leads.“ Pope's Ody/s. ' | 
CELE'STIALLY, adv. (from celeftial, and 5 of lice, Sax. 
| implying like or manner) in a heavenly manner, oppoſed 
to earthly. 


To CELE'STIFY, v. a. (from celeftir, Lat. heavenly and 
fo to become) to communicate, or endue with the proper- 
ties of heaven. Earth but heaven cele/tified.” Brown. 
CELIAC, a. = zona, hoilia, Gr. the belly) relating 
to the lower belly. 
CELFBACY, S. (from celebs, Lat.) the unmarried or ſingle 
ſtate ; oppoſed to marriage. 
CE'LIBATE, S. (celibatus, Lat.) a ſingle life; the ſame as 
CELIBACY. 
II, Ss. (cella, Lat. from g, Gr. hollow, N59, cela, 
Heb. a priſon) a hollow place; a little houſe, apartment, 
or ch „wherein the antient monks uſed to dwell in 
their retirement. A ſmall or cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
In anatomy, little bags, bladders, or cavities wherein 
fluids, or other humours are lodged. In botany, the 
partitions or hollow places in the huſks or of plants, 
which contain the ſeeds. In natural hiſtory, the little divi- 
ſions, or partitions in behives, in which the honey is ſtored : 
Their hexagonal form gives us no inconſiderable idea of 
their prudence, or rather the wifdom of Providence, be- 
cauſe it is the only form in which they could have framed 
them to looſe leſs room interſtices, or to have made 
them more capacious. e circle, triangle or ſquare, 
could not have ferved their purpoſe ſo well, and their 
pitchung on the only figure, which human prudence could 
bare contrived for their benefit, ſhews them to be ani- 
mated by a principle equal to that of human reaſon in this 
* caſe, and reminds us that Gop is every where ordering 


3 


All things by his wiſdom, as well as ſuſtaining them by his 


er. | 
CELLAR, S. /cella, Lat. tellar, Belg. and Teut. eg, 
Gr. hollow, x52, cela, Heb. a priſon) in building, a place 
under ground for keeping ſtores, or the loweſt rooms of a 
houſe, the ceilings 
the ground, on which the houſe ſtands, or at moſt, but 
little higher ; not but it muſt be owned that the kitchens of 
great houſes are thus fituated, yet the different uſes to. 
which 4 are applied, afford us an eafy diſtinction. 
CE'LLARAGE, S. the part of a building appropriated to 
cellars, cellar- room. ; 
CE'LLARIST, S. the butler in a religious houſe ; wants 
authority. 


CE'LLULAE ADIPOSZ, (Lat. cell; for fat) in anatomy, the 


little cells or bags wherein the fat is included. 
CE'LLULAR, as. (cellula, Lat. a little cell. A diminutive 
from cella, Lat. a cell) conſiſting of, or abounding in little 
cells or cavities. f . 
CE'MENT, S. (cænentum, Lat.) glutinons ſubſtance 
uſed to ſtick two bodies together. In architecture, a ſub- 
ſtance uſed to bind or fix bricks or ſtones er for ſome 
kind of moulding, or in faſtening a block of bricks toge- 
ther for the carving capitals os "Reels; it is either hot or 
cold, the hot is uſed with fire, and conſiſts of bees wax, brick- 
duft, dered chalk, melted and in rated over a 
+ fire, e cold cement is made of old Cheſhire cheeſe, 
cows milk, whites of e and quick lime ; Bacon men- 
tions a cement made of flower, whites of eggs, and ſtones 
' powdered, which, he ſays, becometh as hard as marble. 
Among chemiſts the matter uſed for joining their veſſels 
together. Figuratively, that which / unites, or forms a 
union between things. n . 
To CE MENT, v. à. to unite by ſome glutinous ſubſtance, 
ſuch as mortar, &c. Figuratively, to unite different people 
Ib or by ſome common tie of in- 
tereſt, &c. | | 


To CEMENT, e. ». to join together, ſo as not to be eafily 
to bones. «kids 5 


divided, in ſurgery applie 


* 


rming of any 


| 


which are level with the ſurface of | 


; 


| 


- 
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CEMENTA“TION, 8. the act of joining bodies 
dy cement. Among refiners, the art of purifying — b 
a cement made of bricks, crocus martis, and veneris, alum 
vitriol, ſalt, bloodſtone, nitre, ſulphur, ſal ammonica, fal 
| m, &c, which being moiſtened with urine or Vinegar, fs 
rinkled on plates of metal; and being put into action by 
, purifies and depurates them to the degree of fineneſ; rc. 


— RESET | 

CE'METERY, 8. (Heer, toimettrion, Gr.) a place where. 
in the bodies of the dead are buried. A church-yard, or 
burying ground. 

CE'N, or CFN, in proper names, denotes kindred, 
the Saxon, as cim-ulph, from cin and ulph, Sax. help, " 
a help to his kindred. Cineholm, a protector to his kindred, 

from cin and holm, from helan, Sax. to cover or defend 
and Cinric, powerful in kindred, from cin and ric, Sax, 0. 
reits, Goth. powerful or abounding. 

CE'NATORY, aj. (from cano, Lat. to ſup) belonging to 
ſupper. ** A cenatory garment.” Brown. Not in uſe. 
CENOBTITICAL, adj, (from owes, Tinos, Gr. common 
and fcc, bios, Gr. life) living in community. Ere. 
© metical, and cenobitical nuns.” STILLINGFLEET. Sel. 

dom uſed. 

CE'NOTAPH, S. (from xe, Lenos, Gr. empty, and 
Tapes, a tomb) an ' honorary monument erected for a per. 
fon, whoſe remains are buried in another place: Such are 
moſt of the monuments in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

CE NSE, S. {cenfas, Lat.) a tax, tribute, or public rate, 
pl The cen/e, or rates in chriſtendom.” Bacon. Not in 

e. 

To CE/NSE, 8. Cencenſer, Fr.) to perfume with incenſe, 
« On the ſide altar cad with ſacred ſmoke.” DR YEN. 
Uſed only in poetry. 

CE NSER, 8. Ceucenſeire, Fr.) the pan or veſſel in which in- 
cenſe is burnt. | | 

CENSOR, S. (Lat.) a Roman magiſtrate, to ſurvey 
and rate the people, and to inſpe& and co their man- 


ners. Uſed by moderns to fignify a perſon given to find 
. with and cenſure the conduct, — or productions 
of others. 


* 


CENSO RIAN, azj. (from cenſor) relating to a cenſor. 
CENSO'RIOUS, adj. moroſely animadverting on the fault 
of others; addicted to find fault with the actions or pro- 
ductions of others; a word of reproach including ill-na- 
tured ſeverity in the perſon guilty of it; uſed with gf, or 
upon, before the object of cenſure. Cenjorions of his 
neighbours.” WaTTs., © Cenforious upon all his brethren,” 
SWIFT, 
CENSO/RIOUSLY, adv. (from - cenforious and Hy, of lia, 
Sax. implying manner) in a ſevere manner; in ſuch 2 
manner as to condemn the foibles of others with the greateſt 


ur. . 
CENSO/RIOUSNESS, S. (from cen/orious and nef, of nyſe, 

Sax.) a diſpoſition of fin ng fault with and blaming either 
the actions or productions of others. 

CE NSORSHI, S. (from cenſor and ip, of Hp, Sax. of- 
fice, province, or government) the office of a cenſor; or 

the time during which he continued in his office. 

CE/NSURABLE, adj. (from cenſure and able, of abal, Sax 
power, or poſſibility) liable to be found fault with. Wor 

thy of cenſure ; blameable. 

CE/NSURABLENESS, S. (from cen/arabl and neh, of 1. 

Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality which makes 
a thing the obje& of blame, or liable to be cenſured. 

CE/NSURE, 8. Ccenſura, Lat.) the act of blaming, ot 

noting the defects which make any thing blameable ; 
a reproof or reprimand given by a perſon in authority ; 

in eccleſtaſtic government, a puniſhment inflited on a per- 
ſon for ſome remarkable miſdemeanour. 

To CENSURE, v. 4. to reprove a perſon publickly for 
ſome miſdemeanour, applied to the reproofs of a ſuperiouf. 
To reprimand ; blame; or find fault with. To condemn, 
or aſt ſentence againft a perſon, for ſome miſdemeanour, in 
an eccleſiaſtic ſenſe. 

CE/NSURER, S. (from cenſure and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 
a perſon who is fond of taking notice of the faults of 0- 
— One who is addicted to reproving others for their 

defects. | 

CE/NT, S. (an abbreviation of certum, Lat.) in commerce 
uſed to expreſs the profit or loſs ariſing from the ſale of any 
commodity, the rate of commiſſions, exchange, or the 

- intereſt of money, tc. and fignifies the proportion or ſun 

| loſt, c. in every 100, thus 10 per cent loſs, implies that 

te ſeller hath loſt 10 pounds on every 100 pounds, of the 
price for which he bought the commodity. | 


| CENTAUR, S. Centaurus, Lat.) an imaginary, or chi- 


merical being, repreſented by antient poets, as 0 


CEO 


c rartly of the human and partly of the brute ſpecies, 
7 Phe 4 man and half a horks. I aſtronomy, a conſtel- 
lation in the ſouth hemiſphere, joined with the wolf con- 
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CENTAURY, 8. (centaurium, Lat.) in botany, a plant, 
divided into the greater and leſs; the latter of which 1s 

" uſed in medicine, as an attenuant and reſolvent, a reſtorer 
of decayed 3 a diuretic, and a promoter of any 
diſcharges, Which have been impeded by obſtructions. 

CE/NTENARY, S. {centenarius, Lat.) the number of an 
hundred; or a ſpace conſiſting of an hundred. © In every 
« centenary of years.” HAK EW. Seldom uſed. 

CENTES/IMAL, S. {centefimus, Lat.) the hundredth or next 

lace to tens in decimal arithmetic. 

CENTIFO'/LIOUS, a. (from centum, Lat. a hundred, and 
folium, Lat. a leaf) having an -hundred leaves. Wants 
authority. 

CENTIPEDE, S. (from centum, Lat. an hundred, and pedes, 

lural, of pes, Lat. a foot) a venemous inſect, in the 
eſt-Indies, ſo called from its having a prodigious num- 
ber of feet, and named by the Engliſh forty-legs. 

CE/NTO, S. (Ital. and Lat. a cloak made of patches) in 
poetry, a — wholly compoſed of verſes from other au- 
thours, wherein ſometimes whole lines and at others half 

verſes are borrowed, but ſet down in a new order, and ap- 
plied to a ſubje& different from that in which they were 
originally introduced, | 

CENTRAL, adj. (from centre) relating to the centre, or 
placed in the centre. Central earth.“ Pore. Darkeſt, 
or as dark as at the center of the earth. © Central night.” 
Par. Left. Central forces, are thoſe by which a body tends 
to, or removes from the centre. | 

CENTRALLY, adv. (from central, and 9, of lice, . Sax. 
implying manner) entirely ; perpendicularly; in a man- 
ner relating to the centre of gravity. ** The whole weight 
c reſts centrally upon it.” DRY. 

CENTRE, S. centrum, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, a point 
equally remote from either of the extremities of a line, 
figure, or body; or the point or middle of a line or plain, 
which divides it into two equal parts. Centre of a baſtion, 

is a point in the middle of the gorge. The centre of a 
battalion, is the middle of a battahon. The centre of a 
circle, is a point within it, from whence all lines drawn to 
the circumference are equal. Centre of gravitation or at- 
traction, is that point to which a planet is impelled in its 
motion, by . the force of gravity. Centre of gravity, 1s 
that point about which all the parts of a ho in any 
fituation, ballance each other. Centre of motion, 1s that 

int which remains at reſt, while all the other parts of a 

y move about it. Centre of oſcillation, is that point in 
which, if the whole gravity of the pendulum were col- 
lected, the time of its vibration would receive no alteration. 

Centre of percuſſion, is that point in which the force of a 

ſtroke is the greateſt poſſible. Centre is uſed figuratively, 

for the earth, in the ptolemaic ſyſtem placed in the centre. 

- The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this centre.” 

SAX. 

To CENTRE, v. a. to fix on, or as a centre; to tend to, 
or be collected together, as in a centre. Thy joys are 
« centred all on me alone.” Prior. Uſed neuterly, to 

meet, like rays in a centre. To be placed in the centre of 
the mundane ſyſtem. So thou—cent' ring, receiv'ſt from 

« all theſe orbs.” Par. Left. 

CE'NTRIC, ag. placed in the centre. Central. Eiguratively, 
complete. Say where this centric happineſs doth he.” 
Downs. Seldom uſed. 

CENTRIFUGAL, adj. (from centrum, Lat. a hundred, and 
fugio, Lat. to fly) Hying or receding from the centre. 
Centrifugal force, is that by which any body moving in a 
circle endeavours to fly off in every point of its circumfe- 
rence. 

CENTRIPETAL, adj. (from centrum, Lat. and peto, Lat. 
to tend towards) tending towards the centre. Centripetal 

| force, is that by which a body tends, acts, or is impelled 
towards the centre. 

CENTRY, S. See SznT&Y, or SENTINEL. 


CENTUPLE, a. (from centuplex, Lat.) a hundred fold. | CE'RTES, adv. (Fr.) ſurely, certainly; in truth. © Cerec, 


Seldom uſed. 
To CENTU/RIATE, v. a. (centurio, Lat.) to divide into 
hundreds. 
CENTURIA'TOR, 8. (from centuriate) an hiſtorian who 
divides time into centuries, or ſpaces conſiſting of an hun- 
dread years. | 
CENTURION, 8. Ccenturio, Lat.) a military officer 
commanded an hundred men. | 
CENTURY, S. (centuria, . K ſpace of a hundred 
ears, applied to time; a hundred men applied to perſons, 
EOL, in Saxon names, implies a ſhip or veſſel. 


 CEPHA'LIC, 4%. 


CER 


CE'PHALALGY, 8. (from , lep hals, Gr. a head, 
and aayn, alge, Gr. pain) the head-ach. 

1 (om ri hephale, Gr. the head) 
in medicine, remedies for diſorders in the head; and are 
ſuch as attenuate the blood ſo, as to make it circulate 
through the capillary veſſels of the brain, | 

CERA'STES, S. (Gr. from xepac, keras, Gr. a horn) a 
"2 1 ſuppoſed to have horns. ** Ceraftes horn'd.” Par. 
0 


CERATE, S. (from cera, Lat. wax) in medicine, a kind 
of ſtiff ointment, made of oil, wax and other ingredients, 
uſed externally. 


CERATED, adj. (ceratus, Lat.) covered with wax, or 
cerate, p 0 

To CE RE, v. a. (from cera, Lat. wax) to rub upon, or 
cover with wax. Brown thread crred. WIS EM. 

CE REBEL. 8. (cerebellum, Lat.) the hinder. part of the 


brain. 


CE'REBRUM, S. (Lat.) the brain, properly ſo called. See 


BRAIN. 

CE RECLOTH, 8. a cloth covered or ſpread with cerate or 

other ointment. 

CE'REMENTS'S, S. (from cera, Lat. wax.) cloths dipped in 
melted wax or gums, in which dead bodies were formerly 
wrapped when embalmed. 

CEREMO'NIAL, adj. (from ceremony) that which relates to 
a ceremony, or external rite, Figuratively, conſiſting in 
mere external ſhow ; formal. Subſtantively, an external 
rite, or book containing the cer. monies to be obſerved in 
religious worſhip. 

CEREMO'NIALNESS, S. (from ceremonial, and ne/5, of 
nee Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of 
abounding in external rites and modes of worſhip ; the 

mere external ſhow of devotion, piety or virtue. 

CEREMO'NIOUS, adj. (from ceremony) conſiſting in ex- 
ternal or outward rites ; ſuperſtitious, or fond of ceremo- 
nies; formal; too much given to the practice of external 
acts of civility and polite addreſs. Figuratively, awful. 
O the ſacrifice, how ceremonious, ſolemn, and uncarthly.” 
SHAK. | | 

CEREMO'NIOUSLY, adv. (from ceremonious, and ly, of lice, 
Sax, unplying manner) in a polite and civil manner, where- 
in a perſon ſhews more compliment than real friend- 


p- 

CE REM ON, S. {ceremonia, Lat.) an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
actions, forms and circumſtances, in order to render a 
thing more ſolemn. An outward rite, or external form in 
religion. Polite addreſs, or the manner uſed in order to 
ſhow civility in external behaviour. The outward forme 
of ſtate. | 

CE'ROTE, S. a falſe ſpelling for cerate, a cerate of oil 
« and cloves.” WIS EM. | 

CE'RTAIN, adj. (certzs, Lat.) that which cannot be de- 
nied without obſtinacy : Reſolved, or determined: Sure, 
ſo as to admit no doubt. 

CE'RTAINLY, adv. (from certain, and /y, of lice, Sax. 
18 manner) without doubt, queſtion, ſcruple, or 

ail. 

CE'RTAINNESS, S. (from certain, and ug, of n:/75, Sax. 
implying manner) the ſame as certainty, which is moſt 
ge uſed. 

CERTAINTY, S. (from certain) divided by metaphyſicians, 
into certainty of truth, which is when words are ſo put 
together in propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in any pro- 
poſition : 2dly, Certainty of knowledge, which is the per- 
— the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as ex- 

preſſed in any propoſition ; this is called the 4zoxving or 
ing certain of the truth of any propoſition. A phyücal 
certainty, is that which depends on the evidence of ſenſe; 
a mathematical certainty, is. that which no man any ways 
doubts of, as that 100 1s more than 1. A moral certainty, is 
that whoſe proof depends on a due connection of circum- 
ſtances and clearneſs of teſtimony ; and when theſe con- 
cur cannot be doubted of without obſtinacy. Figuratively, 
an event which muſt neceſſarily and unavoidably happen. 


% our authours are to blame.“ Hubs. Obſolete, 

CERTIFICATE, S. (certifice, low Lat. to certify) a teſti- 
mony given in writing to certify, or make known, any 

truth. Figuratively, any teſtimony. "il 

To CER'TIFIE or CERTIFY, v. a. (certifier, Fr. of certus, 
Lat. certain, and 5, Lat, to become) to give certain 
notice of a thing. Uſed with of betore the object of in- 
formation. 

CERTIORA RI, S. (Lat.) a writ iſſued out of the Chancery 
or court of King's-bench, 1 to an inſeriour court, 

3 to 


by as 
_ _——_—— 


CET 


to call up the records of a cauſe there depending; and is | 


obtained on complaint that the who ſeeks it, is not 
like to have a fair trial in the inferiour court. Fitz. Nat. 
Breu. 242. 2 Lill. Abr. 253. 2 Hales's Hift. P. C. 215. 
CE'RTITUDE, S. (certitudo, Lat.) an act of the judgment 
importing the adheſion of the mind to the propoſition it 
afirms, or the ftren of the evidence which occafions 
that adhefion. Freedom from doubt. See CERKTAINT . 
CERVTCAL, adj. (from cerwicalis, of cervix, Lat. the 
neck) belonging to, or fituated in the neck: The cervical 
nerves, and veſſels in anatomy, are fo called from their 
being ſituated in the neck. 


CERVIX, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the hind part of the neck, 


OP ſed to the jugulum, throat or fore-part. 
CE ULEAN, U'LEOUS, adj. (ceruleus, Lat.) blue, 
or ſkye-blue. | 


| CERULTIFIC, adj. ( fee Cexvreovs) indued with, or 


having a power of producing a blue colour. The ſeve- 
” ol” Goal the rubific, cerulific.” Grew. 


| ies of rays, as 
Seldom uſed. 

CERU MEN, S. (Lat.) ear-wax, at its firſt difc from 
the glands it is fluid, but grows hard s ; the 
deſign of Providence in ſecuring this organ, both by the 
„ and bitterneſs of this excrement, from the in- 
or mo inſets, cannot be ſufficiently admired and 
adored. 

CE'RUSSE, S. (ceraſa, Lat.) white-lead reduced to a 
powder, diluted with water on hyry, and formed into 
a paſte. As it uſed by ladies as a beautifier, it will not be 
. unſeaſonable to inform them, that it ſpoils the eye-ſight, 
and if drawn in with the breath, cauſes incurable aſthmas, 
and is a rank poiſon, if ſwallowed with the ſpittle; anti- 
cipates old age, and furrows with wrinkles „ the hu- 
« man face divine.” MiLrT. 

CESA'RIAN, a. (from Cz/ar) in anatomy, the ce/arian ſec- 
tion, is the cutting a child from its mother's womb, either 
dead or alive. Thoſe fo delivered are called ce/ares, from 
the Lat. c&/o to cut, ſuch were * Cæſar, Scipio Afri- 
canus, Manlius, and Edward VI. 

To CE'SS, v. a. (of afeffare, Ital. from . oe „ Ital. a 
tribute or tax. See Ass Ess) to tax, to aſſeſs, to rate; or 
lay a rate upon. | 

CE'SS, S. (fee the werb.) a tax; the act of levying rates, or 
taxing. rtion, conception, bounds; compute, or 
the power of computing, or eſtimating. ** The poor jade 
„is wrung in the whithers out of all c.“ Shax. a 
phraſe borrowed from the French, /ans cee, but not in 
uſe at preſent. 

CESSA'TION, S. /ce/atio, Lat.) a pauſe, reſt, ſtop, or va- 
cation, including the idea of a change from a ſtate of acti- 
vity or motion to its contrary, that of reſt. Figuratively, 
a truce, or forbearance of hoſtile acts between two 
armies, without a e. | | 

CESSA'VIT, (Lat, og FR ceaſed, or forborn) in law, a 
writ which lies againſt a perſon who has not paid his rent, 
or performed his due ſervice for the ſpace of two years, 
and has not ſufficient goods and chattels to make an equi- 
valent diſtreſs. 

CESSIBVLITY, (from ce/um, ſupine of cedo, Lat. to yield 
or give way to a ſtroke) the quality of giving way or re- 
mud x . any reſiſtance, when ſtruck. ** If the ſub- 
« jet ſtricken be of a proportionate cefibihity.” Dicpy. 
Not in uſe. 

CE'/SSIBLE, adj. (ſee Ces81n1L1TY) giving way to a ſtroke 
with eaſe, or without 1 1 uſe = 

CE'SSION, S. (Fr. ceffio, Lat.) act of yielding or giv- 
ing way to Luk. or force, without — 451 If 
«« there be a mere yielding, or ceffion.” Bacon. Not in 
uſe in this ſenſe. In common law, an act whereby a per- 
ſon transfers his right to another. In civil law, a ſurren- 
der of a — As to his creditors, to avoid unpriſon- 
ment, a kind of bankruptcy. In eccleſiaſtic law, the do- 
ing of ſome act, or aſſuming ſome charge, whereby a per- 
ſon's benefice becomes vacant ; ſuch as the accepting of a 
ſecond living when the firſt is rated at more than $1. in the 
king's books. : 

CE'SSIONARY, adj. having delivered all his effects. See 
CEs$1ON. 

CE/SSMENT, S. a tax. See As$ESSMENT. 

CE'SSOR, S. l Fr. ces, Lat.) in law, a perſon who 
ceaſeth or neglecteth to pay rent, or perform a duty, fo 
long, that a writ of cſavit may be taken out againſt 
him. 

CF/STUS, S. (Lat.) a girdle, which the poets aſcribe to 
Venus, _— adorns the perſon who, wears 
it with irreſiſtible charms. 


CETA'/CEOUS, adj. (from cete, Lat. a whale) reſembling a a 
ad kind, - 


whale ; of the 


— 


CHA 


we” ch in muſic, one of the notes in the gamut, or 

cale. ' 

CH. In words purely Engliſh, is pronounced ſomewhat lik 
tch, or a ſound not eaſily to be conveyed by writing, 
In words derived from the French it is fometimes pro- 
nounced like an , as chaiſe, is pronounced Haie, &c. 
e. bans — from — Greek, like a 4, as choleric, 
toleric, chr ronounced &ronology. 

CHA'CE, S. 2 | | 

CHA'D, S. in natural hiſtory, a round kind of a fiſh. 


To CHA'FE, v. a. (echauffer, Fr.) to warm by rubbing, 


Figuratively, to make ſore by friction, and heat. Li 

an angry boar, chafed with ſweat.” SAR. To warm, 
or ſcent with aromatic umes, © Whoſe ſcent ſo cha 
„the neighbour air.“ DTD. To make a perſon grow 
warm with anger ; to make angry, uſed with the particle 
with, Neuterly, to grow angry or fret, at any oppo. 
ſition, or diſappointment, beautifully applied to inanimate 
_— „% The troubled Tiber chafing with his ſhores,” 

HAK., 

CHA FE, S. (from the verb) anger, or peeviſh warmth, owing 

to oppoſition, ſlight, contempt or 1 

CH AFE-WAX, S. (ſee Char) an officer belonging to 
the lord high chancellor, who fits the wax for ſealing of 
Writs. 

CH'AFER, 8. (ceefer, Sax. leber, Belg. keafer, Teut.) in 
natural hiſtory, a kind of a yellow beetle, with two an- 
tennæ or horns, terminated with a kind of bruſh or comb, 
making a very loud buzzing noiſe when flying, and appear- 
ing generally in the month of May, whence they are called 

ay-bugs, by the vulgar. 

CHA'FERY, S. (from chafe) a forge in an iron mill, wherein 
the iron is wrought into bars. 

CHA FF, S. (cheaf, Sax. kaf, Belg.) the huſks, or outward 
ſkin of corn, which is ſeparated from the flour by threſhing 
and winnowing. Figuratively, any thing of ſmall value; 
any thing worthleſs. 

To CHA'FFER, v. =. (kaufen, Belg. to buy, ceaf, Sax. 
a good commodity, or wares) to treat about or make 
a bargain. To haggle, to beat down a perſon in his de- 
mands or price. Uſed actively, to buy, to truck or ex- 

—_— one commodity for another. 

CHA'FFERER, S. (from chaffer and er, of auer, Sax. a man) 
one who buys, bargains, or endeavours to purchaſe a thing 
at leſs than the market- price; a haggler. 

CHA'FFERY, S. the act of buying, or ſelling. Traffic. 

CHAFFINCH, S. Ce, Belg. or of caf, Sax. nimble and 
finck, Belg. according to Skinner ; but) according to Phil- 
lips a ſong bird fo called from its delighting in chaff. 

CHA'FFLESS, adj. (from chaff, and le/5, of leas, Sax. life, 
Cimb, or laut, Goth. negation, abſence, or want) with- 
out defect or levity, The gods made thee— unlike all 
© others, chafle/s.” Shak. 

CHAFF-WEED, S. in botany, the ſame as Cupweep. 

CHA'*FFY, adj. full of chaff, like chaff. Figuratively, light. 

CHAF'/FING-DIGSH, S. (from chafe and di) an utenſil made 
uſe of to contain. coals for keeping any thing warm, or 
warming it when cold, ſometimes placed on tables, and 
fitted with a handle. 

CHA'GRIN, S. (pronounced Sagreen, from chagrine, Fr.) 
unevenneſs of temper, ill- humour; diſpleaſure or peeviſh- 
neſs arifing from any thing done to vex, or in oppoſition 
to a perſon's inclinations. | 

To CHAGRIN, v. a. (pronounced fbagreen, chagriner, Fr.) 
to teaſe; to make uneaſy ; to make a perſon fret by doin 
2 contrary to his humour, or in order to difpl 

im. | EE 

CHAIN, S. Ccbaine, Fr.) a collection of rings or round 
pieces of metal linked to each other, of divers lengths 
and thickneſs. The Engliſb chain, ſo called from its be- 
ing invented by our nation, is that which is made uſe of 
for hanging watches and tweezers upon ; it is ſo curiouſly 
wrought, that there are at leaſt 4000 links in a chain of 
four pendants. An ornament uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, 
and borrowed from the Goths. An aſſemblage of iron 
links, with which beaſts are confined, or priſoners are ſe- 
cured ; in ſurveying a ſeries of iron links, diſtinguiſhed 
into 100 equal parts, uſed for meaſuring land. Figurative- 
ly, a ſtate of ſlavery, or confinement. A ſeries of things 
linked to, and dependant on one another. 

To CHAIN, v. a. (from the noun) to faſten, ſecure, or 
confine with a chain. Figuratively, to enſlave, or bring 
into a ſtate of ſlavery. * Who chained his country.“ Port, 
To be defended by a chain, “the mouth of the haven 
« chained.” KxoL EA. To unite in firm and indiſſoluble 
friendſhip. ** In this vow do chain my ſoul with thine. 
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CHA'IN-PUMP, S. a double pump uſed in large Engliſh 
veſſels, which yields a great quantity of water, works eaſily, 
is ſoon mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 

makes a diſagreable noiſe. 

CHA'IN-SHOT, 8. two half bullets faſtened together by a 
chain, uſed in an engagement at ſea. 

CHA'IN-WORK, S. work with open ſpaces, or interſtices 
repreſenting the links of a chain; and not unlike phili- 

work. Nets of chequer-work and wreaths of chain- 
« avork.” 1 Kings vii. 17. 
CHAIR, S. {chair, Fr.) a moveable ſeat for a ſingle perſon, 
with a back to it. Figuratively, the place or poſt of a great 
officer; above the chair, in London, is applied to thoſe 
aldermen which have borne the office of lord mayor, below 

te chair, to thoſe who have not yet enjoyed that dignity. 
The ſeat of juſtice, or authority. A covered carriage in 
which perſons are conveyed from one place to another, born 

by two men; a ſedan. To take the chair, or be in the 
3 implies that a perſon is preſent and preſides at an 
aſſembly. : 

CHAIRMAN, S. one who ſits in a higher chair than the 
reſt of the members, and preſides at an aſſembly or club. 
One who carries a chair, or ſedan. 

CHA'ISE, S. (Fr.) a high open carriage, running on two 
wheels, and drawn by a ſingle horſe. Likewiſe a vehicle 
called a four-wheeled chair, and drawn by two horſes. 

CHALCO'GRAPHY, S. (from yam, chalcos, Gr. braſs, and 
yfapo, to write) the art of engraving, writing on braſs. 

CH'ALDER 3; CHA'LDRON, CHAU'DRON, S. a 
meaſure uſed for coals, containing 12 ſacks, or 36 buſhels 

up, according to a buſhel ſealed and kept at Guild- 

ball, London. The chaldron ſhould weigh 2000 lb. O 
board ſhip, 21 chaldrons are allowed to the ſcore. 75 

CHA'LICE, S. (Fr. calc, Sax. kelch, 'Teut. from calyx, Lat.) 
formerly uſed for a cup, or drinking veſſel with a foot to 

8 Pu have prepared him,—a chalice for the nonce.” 

Snax. At preſent appropriated to the vaſes or veſſels uſed 

at the celebration of the Euchariſt or Lord's Supper. 

CHA'LICED, . (from chalice) formed in the ſhape of a 

or having a cup: On chahiced flows.” SnAk. 


folete. 
CHA'LE, S. ( ced chauk, calck, Brit. cealc, cealoſtan, 


Sax. chaulx, Fr.) a white foffil ſubſtance or marle, for its 
purity, the briſkneſs with which it ferments with acids, the 
quickneſs with which it calcines with fire, and the time 

which it requires to unite with water, exceeding all other 

marles. It is of great ſervice in the heart-burn, in the 
worms, and when aſſes milk is apt to curdle on the 
ſtomach : Scraped into ſour beer, it blunts its acidities, 
and recovers it. 

To CHA'LK, v. 4. to rub, with chalk ; to manure with 
chalk ; uſed with cut to mark, or deſcribe with chalk. 
— to direct, point out, or diſcover. I might 
« have chalked out a way for others.“ DR VD. 

CHA'LK-CUTTER, 8. one who digs for chalk. 

CHA'LK-PIT, S. a pit from whence chalk is dug. 

CHAL'KY, adj. conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk ; 
applied to fluids, ſuch as have chalk ſteeped in them, and 


are impregnated with it. 

To CHALLENGE, v. a. (challenger, Fr.) to call, dare, 
or provoke a perſon to fight, either by ſpeaking or writing. 
Figuratively, to dare or defy a perſon to enter into a lit- 
wy conteſt on any ſubject. To accuſe, with for. 
+* Whom I may rather — e for unkindneſs.“ SAx. 
To lay claim to as a right. 2 with promiſe, to call 
upon a perſon for performance. 

CHALLENGE, S. a provocation, or ſummons to engage 
in a duel, or combat, either uttered, or written. A cla 
of a thing, as a due, or right, uſed with of. In law, an ex- 
ception againſt either ons, or things. 

CHALLENGER, 8. (from challenge, and er, of wer, Sax. 
a man) one who defies, provokes, or ſummons another 
to fight him. One that claims a ſuperiority. One who 
claims a thing as his due ; a claimant. In law, one who 
objects to a juror. 

CHALY'BEATE, adj. (from chalybs, Lat. ſteel) partaking 
of the — or mw, — with ſteel. 

CHAM, S. (Perſ. mighty lord, Sclav. an emperour) the 
title given to the ſovereign princes in Tartary. 

CHAMA'DE, S. (Fr. pronounced famaud, from chiamata, Ital. 
to cry out) a certain beat of drum, or ſound of a trumpet, 
Whereby notice is given to the enemy of ſome propoſition 
to be made to them, either to ſurrender, have leave to 
bury the dead, make a truce, GS. 

CHA'MBER, S. (famber, Brit. chambre, Fr. camera, Lat.) 
in building, any room fituated between the ground floor, 

and garrets of a houſe. Figuratively, a retired room in a 


CHA 


houſe. An apartment, occupied as a public office, or court 
of juſtice. Any ravity or hollow. That part of a gun, 
wherein the charge is lodged. The cavity or hollow where 
powder is lodged, in a mine. A ſpecies of ordnance. 
„ Cannons, demicannons, chambers.” Campen., Not in 
uſe in this laſt ſenſe. 

To CHA'MBER, v. #. to be too free with women; to be 
wanton. Figuratively, to be contained as in a chamber. 
«© 'The beſt blood chambered in his boſom.” SHARK. 

CHA'MBERER, S. (from chamber and er, implying an agent, 
from wer, Sax. a man) one that is given to women, and 
addicted to intrigue. 

CHA'MBER-FELLOW, S. one who lays in the ſame room. 

CHAM'BERLAIN, S. (kammerling, Teut. chambellan, Fr. 
ceambellano, Ital.) an officer who has the care of a chamber. 
The lord great chamberlain, is the ſixth officer of the crown, 
has the N of every thing at the houſe of lords, diſ- 
poſes of the ſword of ſtate; dreſſes and undreſſes the kin 
at his coronation, having for his fee, the king's - bed, all the 
furniture of his chamber, his night clothes, the filver 
baſon in which he waſhes, and all the towels. The Duke 
of Ancaſter, claims this office, as his right by inheritance. 
Lord chamberlain of the houſhold, has the overſight of all 
the officers belonging to the king's chambers, excepting 
the precinct of the bed-chamber. In great towns, a re- 
ceiver of their rents and revenues. In Cm, the cham- 
berlain has likewiſe the cognizance of all diſputes be- 
tween maſters and apprentices, the power of impriſoning 
them for miſdemeanours, and makes free, Ec. | 

CH'AMBERLAINSHIP, S. (from chamberlain and ip, of 
Sp, Sax. office, province or government) the office of a 
<hamberlain. 

CH'AMBER-MAID, S. a maid-ſervant, who takes care of 
the chambers, the lady's dreſſing- room, and aſſiſts the lady's 
woman in dreſſing her. 

CH'AMBLET, S. See CamtLorT. 

To CH'AMBLET, v. 2. {zambelet, Arab. watered cloth) 
to be variegated ; to appear like cloth or ſilk, watered by 
the calenderer. Some have the veins more varied or 
t chombleted.” Bacon. Not in uſe. 

CHA'MBRANLE, S. in building, an ornament of wood or 
ſtone ſurrounding doors, windows, or chimnies. 

CHA'MBREL, S. in farriery, the joint or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder leg of a horſe. 

CHAMELION, S. (xapanu, chamaileen, Gr.) See Ca- 
MELEON, this 1s the proper ſpelling, as appears from its 
etymology. 

To CHA'MFER, V. a. (chambrer, Fr. to furrow) to fur- 
row; to make channels or hollow places in a column. 

CHA'MFER, CHA'MEFRET, S. in architecture, an orna- 
ment conſiſting of an half ſcotia, a furrow, or a gutter, on a 
column. 

CH'AMOMILE, (van, chamai, Gr. on the ground, and 
under, melon, Gr. a fruit) in botany, a plant fo called, from 
its trailing along the ground. It has a compound flower, 
with an hemiſpherical empalement, compoſed of many 
rays. The border is compoſed of many female flowers, 
with petals like tongues. The diſk is. compoſed of many 
hermaphrodite florets, with five ſhort- narrow ſtamina. 
The germen 1s at the bottom, and becomes an oblong naked 
ſeed. The female flowers, have no ſtamina, but an oblong 

en in the centre. Hoffman, ſays, that the flowers of 

is fimple are more beneficial and kind to the inteſtines, 

than thoſe of any other plant, and preſcribes them for 

clyſters; but experience ſeems to have given it a greater 

recommendation than his pen ; fince nothing is more com- 
mon even among the vulgar, than clyſters of this ſort. 

To CHAMP, v. a. (cbampayer, Fr.) to bite with a fre- 
quent and forcible action of the teeth. To grind any hard 
and ſolid body with the teeth, ſo as to render it fit to ſwallow. 

| Uſed with . A tobacco pipe left ſuch a delicious 
« roughneſs — that I champed up the remaining part.” 
Spec. No, 1. Neuterly, to open and cloſe the jaws toge- 
ther, or rm the action of biting often. 

CHA'MPAIGN, S. (campagne, Fr. from champs, fields, Fr.) 
a flat, open, or level =p | 

CHA'MPARTORS, CHA'MPERTORS, S. (See Cnamn- 
PERTY) in law, ſuch as cauſe any law ſuits to be carried on 
by their procurement, and ſue them at their own coſts, 
in order to have part of the lands or gain in diſpute. 

Epw. I. 

O A'MPARTY, or CHA'MPERTY, S. (from champs, Fr. 
lands, and partir, Fr. to divide, or ſhare) in law, a con- 
tract or bargain, made either with the plaintiff or defen- 
dant, at any ſuit of law, for giving of the land, or 
thing ſued for, to the perſon who undertakes to carry on, 
or bear the charges of a ſuit, provided he ſucceeds there- 
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in. 1 Inf. 368. Thoſe who are guilty of it, are liable to 
impriſonment for three years, and a fine at the king's plea- 
fure. 28 Edw. 1. c. 11. 4 Edw. iii. c. 11. 

CHA'MPIGNON, S. (Fr. pronounced fampinnion) in bo- 
tary, a plant of a roundiſh form like a button, the upper 
part aud ftalk of which are very white, the under when 
opened of a livid fleſh colour, but the fleſhy part, when 
broken very white, when ſuffered to grow they will ex- 

and till the head becomes flat, or parallel to the horizon. 
he ſeeds of this vegetable were for ſome time unknown, 
till diſcovered by Dr. Fotbergil, an eminent phyſician and 
naturaliſt, The curious muff 
duces muſhrooms when watered is elegantly deſcribed in 
the philoſophical tranſactions for this year, and likewiſe 
treated more at large by Dr. Hill. N 

CHAMPION, S. (F. campione, Ital. a, Sax. a ſoldier) 

one who undertakes a combat in behalf of another. The 

king's champion is an officer, who, while he is at dinner 

on bis coronation day, challenges any to conteſt the king's 
right with him in combat ; affer whach the king drinks to 
him, and ſends him a gilt cup and cover full of wine, 
which he keeps as a fee. Figuratively, any one who un- 
dertakes the defence of any "<a or topic in litera- 
ture, or religion. In law, not only a perſon who fighteth 
for another, but likewiſe one who laber in his own 
cauſe, 

CHANCE, S. (Fr.) a word which implies that an event 
produced is not owing, but contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws 
of nature ; or.that the cauſe of a thing is unknown. A 
future event. Figuratively, an 3 or unexpected 
calamity or mis fortune. A thing which was not intended, 


room ſtone which daily pro- 


or deſigned. The determination, or manner of deciding 


things, whoſe direction is not reducible to any rules or 
meaſure, being neither bound by neceſſity, nor affording 
any ground for preference. A chance at cards.” No chance, 
is uſed to imply no probability of ſucceeding, or that the 
number of chances againſt a perſon is ſo many, that thoſe 
for him are comparatively none. Uſed adjectively for 
any occurrence —— caſually, or without deſign. 

out unexpectedly or contrary. to 
the neceſſary laws of motion or nature. Lo proceed from 
ſome unknown cauſe; or without any defign of the 
agent. 


CHA'NCE-MEDLEY, S. the killing of a perſon, without 


deſign, but not without ſome fault; as when a perſon in 


| lopping a tree, ſhould kill a paſſenger by means of a 


bough he flings down, for though it may happen without 
deſign, yet as he ought to have given notice, it is not 
without fault. 


CHA'NCEABLE, adj. without deſign, accidental. Chan- 


* ccable coming in of Iſabella.” Sto EY. Not in uſe. 


CHA'NCEL, S. {chancel, norman Fr. the choir of a 


church. Chantzel, Belg. and Teut. a pulpit, it generally be- 
ing placed in this part of a church, or of chancelli, Lat. rails. 
this part being originally incloſed with rails) the eaſtern 
part of a church, between the altar and the rail that in- 


cloſes it. 


CHANCELLOR, S. {chancelleir, Fr. cancelliere, Ital. can- 


cellarius, low Lat.) a word of various ſignifications, in its 
primary ſenſe, a notary, or one who takes account of the 
tranſactions of a court; but this fignification is now ob- 
ſolete. The /ord high chancellor, is the chief admini- 
ſtrator of juſtice next the king; poſſeſſes the higheſt 
honour of the long robe, is inveſted with abſolute power 
to mitigate the ſeverity of the law in his deciſions, enters 
into his office by taking an oath, and having the great 
ſeal committed to him by the king, has the diſpoſition of 
all ecclefiaſtic benefices in the gift of the crown under 201. 
per ann. peruſes all patents before they are ſigned and 
takes place of all the nobility, excepting thoſe of the 
royal family, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Chan- 
cellor in an eccleſiaſtical court, is one bred to the law, and 
uſed by the biſhops to dire or adviſe them in ſuch cauſes 
as come before them. Chancellor of the Exchequer, is an 
officer who preſides in that account, and takes care of the 
intereſt of the crown, whether in letting the crown lands, 
compounding forfeitures or penal ſtatues, managing the re- 
venues, or in matters of the firſt fruits. Chancellor of an 
Urverſityz is the chief magiſtrate, Who ſeals diplomas, 
letters of degrees, and defends. the rights and privileges 
of the place ; in Oxford this place is enjoyed for life, — 
at Cambridge only for the ſpace of three years. Chancel- 
lor of the order of the Garter, is the perion, who ſeals 
3 464 and delivers tranſcripts of it under the cal of their 
order. Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an officer 
appointed to determine controverſies between the king 


the commiſſions and mandates of the chapter, keeps the 
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and his tenants of the dutchy land, being aſſiſted in dit. 
ficult points, by two judges of the common law. 

CHA'NCELLORSHIP, S. (from chancellor, and ſis, of 
ſeyp, Sax. implying office) the office of a chancellor, 

CHA'/NCERY, S. (from chancellor, probably from thence 
chancellry, of which it is a contraction) the higheſt court 
of judicature in this kingdom, except the parliament, 
whereof the lord chancellor is chief judge. Its juriſdiction 
is ordinary, or legal, and extraordinary or abſolute. The 
ordinary court is that in which the lord chancellor obſerves 
the method of the common law ; the extraordinary, that 
wherein he has an unlimited power, which he exerciſes in 
mitigating the rigour of the law, and giving remedy by 

bill and anſwer. 

CHANCRE, S. (Fr. pronounced Sander) in ſurgery, a 
tubercle, which has its ſeat in the unctuous humour that 
fills the veſicular texture, called by the antients panniculus 
adipoſus, and by moderns, membrana celluloſa. An ulcer 

uſually ariſing from an inordinate uſe of women. 

CHA'NCROUS, @«dj. having the qualities of a chancre. 

CHA'NDELIER, 8. (Fr. pronounced fandeletr, from 
chandel, Fr. a candle) a branch for holding candles. In 
fortification, a wooden frame on which faſcines or faggots 
are laid for covering the workmen, inſtead of a parapet. 


| CHA'NDLER, S. (chandelier, Fr.) a perſon who makes and 


ſells candles. | 

CHA'NFRIN, S. (old French) the fore-part of the head of 
a horſe, extending from under the ears, along the interval 
between his eye-brows, down to his noſe. | 

To CHANGE, v. à. (changer, Fr.) to give or take one 
thing for another: To reſign or quit one thing for the 
ſake of another, uſed with for, „cannot change that fir 
„ another.“ Sourn. To give a perſon the value of 
money in coin of a different metal. To alter. Figu- 
ratively, to make a thing better or worſe. In horſeman- 
ſhip, to change a horſe, or to change hands, is to turn the 
horſe's head from one hand to the other, either from the 
left to the right, or from the right to the left. Uſed neu- 
terly, to ſuffer an alteration in a perſon's circumſtances. 

Applied to the moon, to increaſe, or decreaſe. | 

CHANGE, S. the alteration of a perſon's circumſtances, 
The act of taking or giving any thing for another. A 
ſucceſſion of things in the place of one another. In aſtro- 
nomy, the time in which the moon begins a new revolu- 
tion. Figuratively, novelty ; in ringing, the alteration of 
the order in which any ſet of bells are rung. That which 
may be uſed for another, or another of the ſame kind, 
though of different colour. Thirty changes of raiment.” 
Judges xiv. 12. Money of a different metal. 

CH'ANGEABLE, adj. (from change and able, of abal, Sax. 
power, poſſibility) that which may be altered; that which 
does not always remain in the ſame ſituation, or eircum- 
ſtances ; inconſtant ; fickle; applied to colour, that which 
appears different in different poſitions, 

CH'ANGEABLENESS, S. (from changeable and ne, of 
nefſe, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) applied to the 
mind, want of conſiſtency, fickleneſs ; applied to laws, or 


'ANGEABLY, adv. (from changeable and ly, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a manner ſubject to alteration ; 
inconſtantly. | 

CH'ANGEFUL, adj. (from change and ful, of ful, Sax. from 
fullan, Sax. to fl) altering very often, and upon flight 
gn a word of reproach ; fickle; inconſtant ; fuil of 
change. 

CH/ANGELING, S. rom change and ling, Sax. a diminu- 
tive particle) a child left or taken in room of another, this 
ſenſe is now obſolete. A perſon who does not enjoy 2 
proper uſe of his underſtanding, a fool, natural, or ideot ; 
one apt to alter his ſentiments often; a fickle perſon. 

CHA'NGER, S. (from change and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
a perſon employed in giving the value of one ſpecies of coin 
in thoſe of another metal. 

CHANNEL, S. (canal, Fr. canalis. Lat.) in coſmography, 
the hollow, or cavity in which running waters flow ; the 
arm of a fea, or a narrow river, between two adjacent 
iſlands or continents. 4 The Britiſh channel.” Figurative!) 
a hollow place worn by any running water or ſtream. 
„ Scalding tears that wore a channel.” DvD. In archi. 
tecture, the gutter or furrow of a pillar. Sometimes uſed 
for the hollowed part of a pavement wherein water runs. 

To CHANNEL, v. a. to cut any thing in narrow cavitics, 
for containing water; or for the ſake of ornament, 29. 
plied to buildings, | 

To CHA'NT, v. à4. {chanter, Fr.) to ſing; to celebrate in 
ſongs; to perform divine ſeryice with ſinging, as in cathe- 


drals. Uſed neuterly, to harmonize or ſound a chorc 
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:cle to. They chant to the ſound of the viol.“ 
vi. 7. ; 

CHANT, 4 (from the verb) a N a particular tune; 
the peculiar tune uſed in a cathedral. 

CHANTER, 8. (from chant and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 

one who fings in a cathedral. A finger; a ſongſter. 

CHANTICL ER, S. (from chanter, Fr. to ſing, and clair, Fr. 
clear or ſhrill) a name given by poets to the cock, from 
the loudneſs and clearneſs of its crowing. 

CHA'NTRESS, S. (from chanter and 2/5, a feminine termi- 
nation among the Saxons) a female who fings. 

CH'ANTRY, 8. a church or chapel, endowed for one or 
more prieſts to ſay the maſs in it daily. 

CHA'OS, 8. (Gr.) the original confuſed maſs of matter out 
of which all viſible —_ were made, called by Moſes, 
Tohu, Vabobu, Heb; and which ſeems to have been be- 
lieved by almoſt all nations, as may be collected from 
Burnet's Archzologia Philoſophica, and the notes in Le 
Clerc's edition of Grotius, on the truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion. Figuratively, any confufed irregular mixture ; 
any Ning whoſe parts are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

CHAO'TIC, adj. reſembling, or like a chaos. 

To CHA'P, v. a. Lappen, Belg. to cut) to break into 
chinks by exceſſive heat, applied to the grounds. Neuterly, 
to y”=_ as if cut, applied to the effects of cold on the 
hands. 


CHAP, S. (from the verb) an opening, cleft, or chink in the 

ground, owing to exceſſive drought or heat. 

ofa, 8. (eldom uſed in the ſingular, unleſs by anatomiſts) 
the upper or under part of a beaſt's mouth. 

CHA'PE, S. (cbappe, Fr. chapa, Span.) the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place; the hook by which a 
ſword is faſtened in its ſcabbard ; the ſteel ring with two 
points by which a buckle is held to the back-ſtrap ; a piece 
of braſs or ſilver, which covers the end of the ſcab of a 
ſword. 

CHAPEL, S. (Fr. capella, Lat.) a little church; or ſmall 
building, either adjoining to, or making part of a cathe- 
dral or church, or elſe built at a diſtance from it, wherein 
divine ſervice is performed; when at a diſtance it is called 
a chapel of eaſe. Likewiſe a name given to a printers 
work-houſe, from that bufineſs being originally carried on 
in a chapel. 

CHAPELESS, adj. (from chape and 1/5, of leaſe, Sax. or 
laus, Goth. want or negation) that which has nothing to 
faſten it; that which has no chape. 


* 


CHAPELLANV, S. in law, that which does not ſubſiſt in- 


dependent, but is built within ſome other church, and is de- 
ndent thereon. 

CHA'PELRY, S. (from chapel and ry, of rice, Sax. domi- 
nion) the juriſdiftion or bounds of a chapel. 

CHA'PERON, S. (Fr.) a kind of hood or cap worn b 
knights of the garter when dreſſed in their robes. Little 
ſhields or devices placed on the foreheads of horſes, which 
draw a hearſe. 

CHA'PFALN, adj. having the mouth ſhrunk, or the pro- 
jecting part fallen down, applied to an helmet. 

CHA PTT ER, S. (chapiteau, Fr.) in architecture, the upper 
part or capital of a pillar. In law, ſuch articles, as are 
delivered by a judge in his charge to the inqueſt. 

CHAPLAIN, S. Ccapellanus, Lat.) a perſon who performs 
divine ſervice in a chapel ; or is retained in the ſervice of 
ſome noble perſonage to perform divine ſervice, and in- 
ſtru& the family in their duty to Gop. His majeſty can 
retain as many as he pleaſes, who have the power of Fold 


ing as many benefices as he thinks proper to give them; 


an archbiſhop may retain 8 chaplains, a duke or biſhop 6, 
a marqueſs or earl 5, a viſcount 4, a baron 3, and a 
ducheſs, marchioneſs, counteſs and baroneſs, being widows, 
2; all which may purchaſe a licence or diſpenſation, and 
take two benefices with cure by 21 Hen. viii. c. 13. 
CHA'PLAINSHIP, S. (from chaplain, and ſhip, of /cyp, Sax. 
office) the office, poſſeſſion, or revenue of a chaplain. 
CHA'PLESS, adj. (from chap, and 4%, of leaſe, Sax. want, 
or negation) without fleſh ; “ chaple/s bones.” Shak. 
CHA'PLET, S. Ccbapelet, Fr.) a garland, or wreath of 
flowers to be worn round the head. In the romiſh church 
a ſtring of beads. In architecture, a little moulding, cut 
or carved in round beads; or a baguette enriched with 
ſculpture. In horſemanſhip, a couple of ſtirrup leathers, 
mounted each with a ſtirrup, joining at the top with a kind 
of leather buckle, called its head, by which they are 
faſtened to the pummel of a ſaddle, after being fitted to 
the length and bearing of the rider. 
CHAPMAN, S. (ceapman, Sax. koepman, Belg.) one that 
Cheapens or buys goods. A buyer and ſeller. Dealer and 
chapman.” | . 


Ne. XX. 


with the voice to any muſical inſtrument, uſed with the 


_— 


CHA 


| CHAS; S. (plural of Caar, ceaflas, Sax.) the mouth of 
a beaſt of prey. Uſed by the vulgar, and in contempt, for 
the mouth of a man or woman. 
CHA'PT, or CHA'PPED, articip. pafſ. of Cray. 

CHAPTER, S. (chapitre, Fr. capitulum, Lat.) the diviſion 
of a book ; hence, to the end of the chapter, 1s a phraſe im- 
plying throughout ; to the end. In canon law, a congre- 
gation of Cry en, under the dean, in a cathedral church. 
An aſſembly held both by religious and mili orders for 
deliberating on their affairs, and regulating their diſcipline. 
The places in which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. 

CHAR, S. (wrote likewiſe chare) in Wh. hiſtory, a fiſh, 
a kind of golden alpine trout, breeding in Winandermere, 
in Lancaſhire, and other northern lakes: In Wales it is 
called Tor-goch, or Red-belly. | 

To CHAR, v. 4. (ſee CHarcoar) to burn wood to a black 
cinder, ** Spraywood, in charring, parts, &c.” Woopw. 

CHAR, S. (pronounced chair from cara, or care, Sax. care, 
or keeren, Belg: to ſweep) work done, by the day, by a wo- 
man ; a ſingle job. 

To CHAR, v. u. (pronounced chair) to do the houſe work 
of a family occaſionally, oppoſed to regular ſervice. 

CHARWOMAN, S. a woman, hired accidentally, or for odd 
days, to clean a houſe or do other offices of a maid- ſervant. 

CHARACTER, S. (Lat. xafan ruf, Gr.) a figure or mark 
drawn on F or other ſubſtance to convey ſome idea 
to the mind. A letter of the alphabet. The peculiarities 
of a perſon's hand- writing, diſtinguiſhing it from all others. 
An aſſemblage of virtues or vices, whereby one perſon is 
diſtinguiſhed from another; or that which a perſon has 
peculiar in his manners, which makes him differ from others. 
Office, dignity or authority. 

To CHA'RAC ER, v. a. Uſed with in, on or upon, to en- 
grave, «© Theſe precepts on thy memory, ſee thou charader.” 

HAK. 

CHARACTERI'STIC, CHARACTERVSTICAL, a. that 
which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from others of the 
ſame ſpecies. 

CHARACTERTSTIC, S. a peculiar mark, or aſſemblage of 
qualities which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from others of 
the ſame kind. In grammar, the principal letter of a word 
which is preſerved in moſt of its tenſes and moods, derivatives, 
or compounds, ſerving to fix its 4 , Or to aſcertain 
its conjugation. CharaQeriſtic of a logarithm, is its index or 
exponent. | 

CHARACTERTSTICALNESS, S. (from characteriſtical and 

_ meſs of nefſe, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality 
which diſtinguiſhes a thing from all others of the ſame ſpecies. 

To CHARACTERLTSE, v. 4. to deſcribe a perſon or thing 
by the properties, or that peculiar collection of qualities, 
which diſtinguiſh it from others. Figuratively, to im- 
preſs or or engrave a thing in ſtrong and laſting characters 
on the mind. To mark with a — 1 ſtamp or form. 

CHA'RACTERLESS, a. (from character and 4% of aſe, 
Sax. or /aus, Goth. want, or negation) without any mark 
to diſtinguiſh a ching. Mighty ſtates chara#erle/7 are 
« grated to duſty nothing.” Suk. | 

CHA'RACTERY, S. a mark which diſtinguiſhes a thing 
from others of the ſame kind, 

CHARCOAL, S. (from CuAR to burn wood to a cinder ; 
according to Skinner, tar colen, Belg. coal drawn in a cart; 
or from char, buſineſs and coal, becauſe uſed in mot buſi- 
neſſes, particularly in the ſilver, or aſſay kind) a kind of fuel, 
or coal made of oak half burnt, under a covering of turf : 
That for powder mills is made of elder wood. The prodigious 
number of its pores deſerves remark, there being accord- 
ing to microſcopical obſervations, not leſs than 5,724,000 
in a piece of an inch diameter. It is uſed generally in 
ſuch works as require a ſtrong clear fire ; but as it ſoon de- 
ſtroys the elaſticity of the air is very dangerous, very in- 
fidious, and deſtroys life gradually and imperceptibly. 


artichokes, wraped up in flraw during the Autumn and 
Winter, in order to make them grow white, and taſte lefs 
bitter. A large white downy ſhoot in the middle of the 
great tops of the white beet. 

To CHARGE, v. a. (charger, caricare, Ital.) to entruſt, 
or commit to a perſon's care, uſed with the particle <vizh. 
In commerce, to make a perſon debtor, uſed with the 
word acceunt ; figuratively, to impute, or aſcribe, uſed with 
on. To require as a duty, or impoſe as a taſk, uſed with 
the particle wwizh, To accuſe, applied to crimes, ſome- 
times having the particle wvi7h. His angels he charged 
« avith folly.” Jeb iv. 18. To oblige a perſon to give evi- 
dence, to adjure. To command with great peremptori- 

' nels. To attack, applied to an engagement in war. To 
load a perſon, applied to burthens. Lo fill a ſpace with 


inſcriptions. ** Charged with ſeveral parts of the Egyptian 
3 M | | % hiſiorics.”? 


CHA RDS, S. {charae, Fr.) in gardening, the leaves of 
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„ hiſtories.” Avis. Applied to fire-arms, to load with | 


powder or ſhot. 


CHARGE, S. a thing delivered to a perſon's care or cuſtody. | 


A command, precept or law, uſed formerly with over, at 
preſent with / before the thing entruſted or ordered, and 
with upon before the perſon. This one, this eaſy charge.” 
Par. * A commiſſion, or public 1 
Applied to crimes, accuſation, or imputation. Figura- 
tively, the perſon entruſted to the care, protection, or 
cuſtody of another. In- law, the ſpeech or exhortation of 
a judge to a jury. Expence or coft, generally uſed in 
the plural number. A quantity of money a perſon carries 
with him; be had a great charge of money about him.” 
In war, an attack, or onſet. The fignal given to fall on 
an enemy, uſed with the word ſound. he quantity of 
powder, ball, or ſhot, with which fire-arms are loaded. 
Among farriers, an ointment, of a middle conſiſtence be- 


tween a plaiſter and cataplaſm, applied to the ſhoulder 


ſplaits, inflammations and ſprains of horſes. In heraldry, 
any figure or ns borne or repreſented in an eſcutcheon, 
or coat of arms. In painting, a repreſentation of any per- 

- ſon, wherein any defect is exaggerated, or increaſed ; 
called by the French oztr#, and ſomewhat reſembling the 
caricatura of the Italians. | 

CHA'RGEABLE, adj. (from charge, and able, of abal, Sax. 
poſſibility or wer requiring great ſums of money; ex- 

enſive ; coſtly, Uſed with zo before the perſon paying. 
Required of a perſon as a debt, duty or crime, with apon 
before the agent. Some fault chargeable upon him.” 
SourTu. Liable to be blamed or accuſed, followed by 
with. Chargeable with ſomething worſe.” Spe. No. 286. 

CHA'RGEABLENESS, S. (from chargeable, and ne/5, of 
nee, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of 
-* much money to ſapport it. Expenſiveneſs, coſt- 

neſs. 

CHA'RGEABLY, adv. (from chargeable, and 5, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a coſtly, 12 manner; 
at a great expence. Not chargeably bought by him, 
« but liberally given.” As cHAM. 

CHARGED, part. in gunnery, a charged cylinder is the 

art of the chaſe of a great gun, where the powder and 
Lare contained. 

CHARGER, S. {#ahr, Belg. or from charge, ſignifying a 
load) a very large diſh. ** John Baptiſt's head in a charger.” 
Matt. xiv. 8 

CHARILY, adv. (from chary, and ly, of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a deliberate, circumſpect, cautious man- 
ner, oppoſed to raſhneſs. | | 

CHA'RINESS, S. (from chary, and neſs, of noſe Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) a deliberate and circumſpect 
manner of proceeding ; a nicety or delicacy, whereby a 
perſon is oftended at any thing which is inconſiſtent with 
the higheſt degree or idea of juſtice, Scrupulouſneſs ; 
« the charine/s of our honeſty.” SHAk. 

CHARIOT, S. {char-rod, Brit. a wheeled car, chariot, or 
carrofſe coupte, Fr. half a coach, carreta. Ital.) a covered 
four-wheeled carriage ſuſpended on leathers, or ſprings, 
drawn by two or more horſes, and having only back ſeats, 
War-chariots uſed by our anceſtors, were open vehicles 
drawn by two or more horſes, with ſcythes at the wheels, 
and ſpears at the pole. Chariot-race, a public game 
among the Romans, c. wherein chariots were driven for 
a prize. 

To CHARIOT, v. a. Figuratively, to convey, as in a 
chariot ; “ in a fiery column charioting his godlike pre- 
« ſence.” MiLT. 

CHARIOTEE R, S. one who drives a chariot. 

CHARITABLE, adj. (charitable, Fr. from charit?, Fr.) 
having a benevolent and humane diſpoſition, inclining a 
perſon to aſſiſt the afflifted and diſtreſſed with relief, to 
do good even to enemies, and to paſs the moſt favourable 
pork ot ch upon the words or actions of others. 

CHA'RITABLY, adv. (from charitable, and ly, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in a kind, benevolent, tender, affec- 
tionate manner; without the leaſt cenſoriouſneſs or ma- 
lignity. | | 

CH I RITY, 8. (charite, Fr. charitas, Lat. flu, charites, 
Gr.) a benevolent principle, exerting itſelf in acts of 
kindneſs and affection to all perſons without reſpe& to 
party or nation, and including in it not only a tender and 
affeclionate regard for their intereſts, and a ready applica- 
tion of relief in their diſtreſſes, but a generous opinion of 
all their words and actions, putting the moſt favourable 
conſtruction on both, even though the perſons are our 
moſt inveterate enemies. 

To CHA RK, v. a. (chiarigare, Ital. to purify) to burn to 
& coal, or cinder ; „card., him to a coal.“ GRE. 
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CHA 


CHA'RLATAN, 8. (Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. ciarlare, Ital. 90 
trifle or prate) a perſon who pretends to a knowledge of 
phyſic, harangues the mob on the virtues of his noſtrums 
and diſpenſes them in ſome public place. A quack, 3 
mountebank. “ For char/atans can do no good.” Hudib. 

CHARLATA/NICAL, adj. vainly pretending to a know. 
ledge of phyſic. Quackiſh. 

CHARLATANRY, S. (from charlatan and ry, of rice, dax. 
office) the practice of a quack. Figuratively, an endez. 
vour to deceive by ſome pompous profeſſions, and inſinua. 
ting expreſſions. 

CHA'RLES'S-WAIN, S. in aſtronomy, ſeven remarkable 
5 in the conſtellation of CYa-Major, or the greater 

bear. | 


CHA'RLOCK, S. /cerlice, Sax.) in botany, a weed, with a 


yellow flower, growing among corn; a ſpecies of Michri. 
date muſtard. 

CHA'RM, (charme, Fr. cearme, Ital. verſe, from their be. 
ing originally delivered in verſe) a kind of ſpell, ſup. 
poſed by the ignorant to have an irreſiſtible influence, b 
means of the concurrence of ſome infernal power, bath 
on the minds, lives, and properties of thoſe whom it 
has for its object. Figuratively, any excellence which en- 
gages and conquers the affections. 

To CHA RM, v. a. to fortify, or ſecure againſt evil by 
ſome ſpell. Figuratively, to influence, or ſubdue the mind 
by ſome excellence or 3 

CHARMER, S. (from charm and er, an agent, from auer, 
Sax. a man) one who deals in fpells or magie. Figura. 
tively, one whoſe perſonal perfections irreſiſtibly attrad 
— 1 and love, or one whoſe excellences ſubdue the 
mind. 

CHARMING, part. (of charm) poſſeſſed of ſuch perfec. 
tions of perſon or mind, or other excellences, as work ir. 
reſiſtibly on the mind, and fill it with pleaſure. 

CHA'RMINGLY, adv. (from charming and ly, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to influence the mind 

| trefiſtibly, and to convey inexpreſſible pleaſure. 

CHA*RMINGNESS, S. (from charming and ne, of neſs, 
Sax. implying an abſtract quality) that quality which ren. 
ders a thing capable of wicking on the — and filling 
the mind with pleaſure. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE, S. {charmier, Fr.) the place in or 
near a church, where the bones of the dead are repoſited. 

CHART, 8. (charta, Lat.) an hydrographical map, or 
projection of ſome part of the earth's fuperiicies for the uſe 
of navigation. A plane chart is that in which the meridians 
are ſuppoſed parallel to each other, the parallels of latitude 
at equal diſtances, and the degrees of latitude and longitude 
every where equal- The globular chart invented by de la 
Hire, is a meridianal projection, wherein the diſtance of 
the eye from the plain of the meridian is ſuppoſed equal to 
the fine of the angle of 45 degrees. This projection is the 
neareſt of any to the nature of the globe, 

CHA'RTER, 8. (chartre, Fr. from charte, Fr. of charts, 
Lat. paper) in law, a written evidence or inſtrument of 
things done between two parties. The king's charter, 1 
where he makes a grant to any perſon or body politic; 
ſuch as a charter of exemption, &c. Charters of private 
perſons, are deeds and inftruments. Figuratively, the act 
of beſtowing any priviledge or right, exemption, or claim. 

CHA'RTERER, S. (from charter and cr, of ever, Sax. 4 
man) the common name for a freeholder in Cheſhire. 

CHA'RTER-LAND, S. land which is held by charter, or 
evidence in writing, likewiſe named freehold. 


| CHA'RTER-PARTY, S. {charte, or carte partie, Fr. 2 


aper divided, or given to each party) a deed or wriung 
indented, made between merchants and fea-faring-men, 
concerning their merchandize ; ſettling the agreement in 
relation to freight between the merchant and commander, 
the latter of which is bound thereby to deliver the good; 
in * condition, at the place to which they are conſigned; 
each p has a copy of the contract. 

CHARTERED, adj. inveſted with priviledges by chars”, 
beautifully applied in the following ſentence, © The ar, 
« a chartered libertine, is ſtill.” SHAE. 

CHA'RY, adj. (from cara, Sax. care) cautious, ſcrupulous, 
careful of giving any cauſe for ſuſpicion or cenſure. ** The 
* charieft maid is prodigal enough.” SHAK. 

To CHA'SE, v. a. (chaſer, Fr.) to follow after a beaſt, Cc. 
that is flying from a perſon, for pleaſure, To hunt. Lo pur- 
ſue as an enemy. To drive from, or keep off; uſed wi 
from. To render inviſible, to drive from ſight, applied to the 


ſtars ; uſed with away. 4 Morn had chard away the 
66 gong ſtars.” Drvn. | | 
To CHA'SE METALS, See to Exncnass. 
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SE, 8. the purſuit or following of flying game, hunt- | 
CHASE hat nich is the proper object of hunting. A 


ing. T 
2 of chaſe. Da YD. Ihe purſuit of an enemy, or 
of ſome deſireable object. Hy ncaa purſuit; or the 
object of a perſon's actions. onour's the nobleſt chace.” 
GRrANV- fn law, a large extent of woody ground, pri- 
vileged for.the reception of deer and game, ſome what leſs 
than a foreſt, not having ſo many liberties, and may be in 
che hands of a ſubject; and of a larger compaſs than a 
ark, not incloſed, and ſtored with greater variety of game. 
Fr nery, the chace of a great gun, is the whole length 
of the bore, or inſide. Cha/e-gwi?, are thoſe which are 
laced in the head or ſtern of a ſhip, the former of which 
are uſed when ſhe is in purſuit of an enemy, and the latter 
when ſhe is purſued herſelf. | 72 
CHA'SER, S. (from chase, and er implying an agent from 
aver; Sax. a man) one who purſues, endeayours to over- 
take, or drives after any thing making from him. 
CHA'SM, S. (xaoues, chaſma, Gr.) a breach or hollow ſpace 
ſeparating the parts of any body. A place unfilled, a ya- 
cant ſpace. 8 | 
CHA'SSELAS, S. (Fr.) in gardening, a ſort of grape. 
CHA'STE, adj. (chaſte, Fr. caftus, Lat.) free from luſt 
either with reſpect to the inclination or fact: free from an 
commerce with the other ſex. True to the marriage bed. 
Applied to expreſſions, free from any obſcenity, or im- 
modeſt words. In grammar, free from any foreign mix- 


| 


ture. ; 

To CHA'STEN, v. a. (chaſtier, Fr.) to correct or puniſh a 

child, in order to deter him from faults. Figuratively, to 
humble, or mortify. © Chaften human pride.” PRIOR. 

To CHASTT'SE, v. à. (formerly accented on the firſt ſyl- 

lable, chaftier. Fr.) to puniſh or afflict for faults, Figu- 
ratively, to reduce to order, obedience, or amendment by 
means of puniſhment or ſome calamity. | 

CHASTTSEMENT, S8. (formerly accented, like the verb, 

on the firſt ſyllable) correction, or puniſhment inflicted 
with a view of detering a perſon from faults, generally 
applied to the diſcipline of parents and tutours. Figura- 
tively, any calamity inflicted by providence, which is in 
its nature intended for the good of the patient, | 

CHA'STITY, S. (caftize, Fr. caftitas, Lat.) an entire 

freedom from any imputation of luſt either in thought or 
deed. In expreſſions, free from immodeſt words. In gram- 

mar, freedom from any foreign or bad mixture. 

CHASTT'SER, S. (from chaſti/e, and er, of auer, Sax, a man) 
the 22 that puniſhes. | h 

CHA'STLY, adv. (from chafte, and ly, of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in a manner conſiſtent with the moſt rigorous 
my 3 without leaſt incontinence, or inclination 
to luit. 

CHA'STNESS, 8. (from chafte and ne, of nee, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) freedom from incontinence, or 
any breach of modeſty, applied to morals ; abſtinence from 
immodeſt expreſſions, applied to language. 

To CHA'T, v. x. ( RTE a contraction of the verb chat- 
ter) to talk on indifferent ſubjects, or without any deep 
thought, or profound attention. 

CHA'T, S. trifling, idle, and unimproving diſcourſe, made 
uſe of merely to paſs time away. In botany, the keys of 
trees. © Aſh chats.” | 

CHA'T n. S. (chatelemie, F.) the diſtrit belonging 
to a caſtle. | 7 

CHA'TTELS, S. (ſee CaTTLE, 4atheyls, Belg. cartel, nor- 
man Fr. moveable goods) an 
preſent uſed only in law, for all things moveable and im- 
moveable, which are divided into real and perſonal, of 
the latter ſort are gold, ſilver, plate, jewels, furniture, 
cattle, &c. real, are ſuch as concern the reality, lands 
and tenements, as a leaſe or rent for a term of years, in- 
tereſt in an advowſon, ſtatute merchant, &c. 

To CHAT'TER, S. (caqueter, Fr. kouten, Belg.) to make 
a noiſe like a pie. Figuratively, to talk very much, meerly 
to paſs time, without improving either one's ſelf or others. 
To make a noiſe by -- bake. and forcibly cloſing the 
teeth, owing to the effects of cold; from citeren, Belg. 

CHA'TTER, S. a noiſe like that of a pie, or a monkey 
when an Impertinent and idle talk. | 

CHA'TTERER, S. (from chatter, and er of aver, Sax. a 


2 one who ſpends his time in idle or unimproving 
CHAUMONTE/LLE, 8. (Fr.) in gardening, a kind of 


pear. | 

To CHAW, v. a. (kauwen, Belg. kawen, Teut.) to cut 
meat or food into ſmall pieces by a frequent action of che 
teeth, Figuratively, to endeavour to ſurmount a difficult | 
Point. To ſee a jury chaw, the prickles of unpalatable | 


moveable poſſeſſion. At | 


* law.” Devo. 


pus 


CHE 


CHA'W, S. (perhaps à corruption of jaw) the mouth of a 
beaſt, or that part which he chaws with. © Put hooks into 
* thy chaws.” Exch, xxvii. 4. K 
CHAWDRON, S. in its primary ſenſe, a large meaſure. 
In its ſecondary, the entrails or maw of a beaſt. A tyger's 
„ chawwdron.” Spar. Gs an 19% 
CHEAP, (from ceapan, Sax. kroper, Belg. to buy or cheap, 
an old word for a market) in the names of places, ſignifies 
that there formerly was a market in that place; as in 
Cheap-fide, Cheptonw. þ 
CHE'AP, adj. (tee Caray above) to be purchaſed with 
little money ; of ſmall value, or worth. Sometimes uſed 
as a relative term to ſhow that the intrinſic value of a 
2 is equal, if not greater than the price given 
or it. 8 
To CHE APEN, ©. a. (haupa, Il: Fanpiti. Boh. See CuEAr) 
to bargain for, or aſk the price of a commodity. To en- 
deavour to purchaſe a thing at a leſs price than the ſeller 
ot aſks for it. Figuratively, to leſſen the value of a 
ing. | 
CHE'APLY, adv. (from cheap, and , of lice, Sax. im- 
| plying manner) at a very low price or rate; with very 
little money. a | 


CHE APNESS, S. (from cheap, and neſs, of neſt, Sax. im- 


plying an abſtract quality) a relative term implying not 
only that a thing is purchaſed with little money, but 
likewiſe that its intrinfic worth is equal to, if not greater 
than the price given for it. 

CHE'AR, S. fee Cutts. 

To. CHE, AT, v. à. (pronounced cheet, from cetta, Sax. 
wiles, or tricks, or from acherter, Fr. to buy, according 
to Skinner) to deceive or impoſe upon by — pre- 
tences; to defraud a perſon of his property by ſome ar- 
tifice of low cunning, uſed with the particle , before the 
thing loſt. 

CHE AT, S. a fraud, or impoſture whereby a perſon is 
deceived, impoſed upon, or deprived of his property. A 
perſon who impoſes on others by ſpecious pretenges, and 
defrauds them of their property. 

CHE'ATER, S. (from 1255 and er, of aber, Sax. a man) one 
who practiſes fraud in order to deprive people of their 
properties. | 

To CHECK, v. a. (from echecs, Fr. cheſs, whence the 
word checkmate, when we ſtop a perſon from playing fur- 

ther at that game) to reſtrain or repreſs the cravings of any 
a petite. To ſtop a thing in motion. Figuratively, to 

de, or reprove a perſon in ſuch manner as to make 
him decline the proſecution of a deſign, or ſo as to dam 
any little pride or 'vanity he may promiſe himſelf from his 
ſucceſs. fa commerce, to compare the flouriſhed or orna- 
mented part of a draught or bank bill, with that which 
remains in the book from whence it was cut. To examine. 
an account of another, by a private one kept by a perſon's 
ſelf. Uſed neuterly, to ftop ſhort by ſurprize, with the 
1 at. To interfere, to claſh, to have a great re- 

aint, uſed with the particles wwi#h or upon. © If love 
« check once with buſineſs.” Bacon: © It checks too 

„ ſtrong 5 me.“ Dx. 

CHECK, S8. (ſcbach, Teut.) a reſtraint, diſappointment, 
repulſe, curb, reproof. Figuratively, a ſlight. Uſed 
with tale, a diſlike which may occaſion a perſon to grow 
remiſs in his duty. A revolt. Would not my wiſe ſub- 
« jets rake check?” SHñH AK. In commerce, a piece of 
paper with one end of it adorned with flouriſhes, which 
when cut out of a book, are generally divided to prevent 
forgery, and uſed in drawing draughts for mor-y on 
bankers, and in bank bills. A counter cypher of a bank 
bill. An account kept privately to examine that which is 
kept with a banker, or public office. A perſon who exa- 
mines any account. Clerk of the check, has the manage- 
ment of the accounts relating to the pay of the yeomen of 
the guard, &c. Clerk of the check in any of his majeſty's 

dock yards, is one who keeps accounts of the entry and 
diſcharge of men, their wages, &c. Check, in falconry, is 
when a hawk leaves her proper game to purſue other birds, 
which croſs her in her flight. kind of linnen with blue 
ſtripes croſſing each other, uſed by ſailors for ſhirts, &c. 

To CHECKER or CHEQUER, v. a. (from echecs, Fr. 
cheſs) to vary with different colours, like a cheſs-board. 
To variegate. Figuratively, to diverſify with different 
ſtates of proſperous or unſucceſsful circumſtances. 

CHE'CKER, HE'CKER-WORK, S. any thing painted 
in ſquares, with different colours like a cheſt-board. 
Work whoſe colours change alternately, hke thoſe of the 

© ſquares in a cheſs-board. 

CHE'/CK-ROLL, S. a book or roll containing the names 

of the king's houſehold ſervants, 

| CHEER, 


CHE 


— - wt 


CHEEK, . (cear, cheec, ceoca, Sax. kaecke, Belg... choke, 


Arm.) the fleſhy parts of the fide of the face 
below the eye. Uſed by mechanics to expreſs ſuch parts of 


their work or tools as conſiſt of two parts, parallel to and 


- reſembling each other. The theeks of a grate, are flat 
a. yoo of iron ſtandi rpendicular, and ſerving to con- 
ne or enlarge the dimenſions of a fire. © On board ſhip, 
pieces of nander put on each fide of a maſt to ſtrengthen it. 
he cheeks of a printing-prefs, are two principal, paral- 
lel and perpendicular pieces, which ſuſtain the head, ſhelves 
and winter. Cheek-tooth is the hinder tooth, or that which 
1s fituated behind the tuſk or dog's-tooth ; the grinders. 

The cheek-teeth of a great lion.” Joel i. 6. | 

CHEER, 8. chere, Fr. an entertainment, chara, Span. 

the countenance, and ſcems to comprehend both theſe 

ſenſes, chur and chiair, ng 12 meat, cerai, Arm. I did eat, 
„Gr. joy) proviſions for an entertainment; paiety, or 
inch of — which rejoices the mind, and 1 
ner glitters on the face. Joined with good, courage or for- 

— of mind to ſuſtain troubles without being dejected. 
« And they were all of goed cheer.” Ars xxvii. 36. 

To CHEER, v. a. to inſpire with co , to animate, or 
incite: To raiſe the drooping hopes of one in a ſtate of 
dejection, inſpire him with x Anc and revive him with 
comfort. To make joyful, to gladden, CHAN 5s 
plied to inanimate things. Hark! a glad voice the lonely 
« deſert cheers.” Pops. Uſed neuterly, to grow 
lively, joined with the particle 29. At fight of 

„ ploomy Soul cheers wp.” PutLiys. 

CHE'ERER, S. (of cheer and er, implying an agent from 
wer, Sax. a man) the þ an or thing which communicates 
joy, revives a perſon from a ſtate of dejection, or comforts 
in diſtreſs, 

CHE'ERFUL, a. that which abounds in gaiety, life, and 
ſpirits, oppoſed to dejection. That which has the ap- 
pearance of joy and lightſomeneſs. A merry heart maketh 
% a chearful countenance.” Prov. xv. 13. CR 

CHEERFULNESS, S. (from cheerful and neſs, of nefſe, 
Sax. implying an- abſtract quality) a diſpoſition of mind 
unclouded by deſpair, and undamped by dejection. Ala- 


crity, vigour. | 
CHEERLESS, -adj. (from cheer and lg, of leaſe, Sax. or 
laus, Goth. want, abſence, or negation) an abſence of joy 
or paiety ; ſad, dejected, or comfortleſs, on account of the 
reſſure of ſome calamity. 
E/RLY, adv. (from cheer and y, of lice, Sax. implyin 
manner) in a gay, chearful, joyous manner. Cheerly 
« rouſe the ſleeping morn.” MiLT. 


Ys, or 
ce my 


CHEE RV, adj. gay, joyful, or communicating pleaſure and 


CHEESE, 8. Cole, Sax. caws, Brit. caſeur, Lat.) a food 
made of milk, curdled by means of rennet, ſqueezed dry 
in a preſs, and hardened by time. When new it loads the 
ſtomach, on account of its moiſture and viſcidity, but when 
of a tolerable age, will contribute to digeſt other food by 
the ſalts, with which it abounds. The art of making this 
neceſſary food, was, — to Pliny, introduced into 
this iſland by the Romans. The beſt reputed is that of 
Glouceſterſhire and Cheſhire, though it muſt be noted that 
Cheddar cheeſe, is by all judges reckoned equal to Par- 
meſan, and that the ſize of the cheeſes made there is ge- 
nerally ſo great that a man can but juſt hand one of them 
to table. myſelf have known one ſo large, that a young 
lady, of 12 year's old, could fit within the hull of it, 
which had been ſcooped out, and had been intended as a 
preſent to the lord of Weymouth. 

CHE'ESE-CAKE, S. in paſtry, is made of ſoft curds, butter, 
and ſugar, baked. | 

CHEESE MONGER, S. (from cher and monger, of man- 
gere, Sax. a ſeller, from mangian, Sax. to ſell) one who 
deals in cheeſe; in London, * ſelling of butter, is like- 
wiſe united to it as a branch of the ſame trade. 

CHF/ESE-PRESS, S. a preſi wherein the curds of which the 
chee/e is made are preſſed dry, from the whey. 

CHE'ESE-VAT, S. (from cheeſe and war, Belg. a veſſel) 


. fi. ot 


£ ll. 


the wooden caſe in which the curds are confined, when 


reſſed for chee/7. | 
C Toy, adj. having the nature, qualities, form, or taſte 
of cheeſe. 
CHE'TLY,.S. (chcla, Lat. a claw) the great claw of a ſhell 
fiſh. ** The cheh or great claw,” BOA. Not in uſe, 
CHEMISTRY, ſee CaymisTRY.. | | 
CHEMuILSE, S. (Fr. pronounced ſbemegſi) in fortification, a 
wall lining, a baſtion or ditch, 1n order to ſtrengthen and 


ſa tit. - 
CIO UR. 8. ſee CurcxkEs. 3 
'To CHE'RISH, v. a. {chrrir, Fr.) to nouriſh or promote 


the growth of « thing from an infant and infirm ſtate, to 


CHE 


one of ſtrength and maturity. Figuratively, to held. 
encourage; 15 protect, welter 1 d | mn * 
CHERISH ER, S. (from cheriſb and er, implying an agen 

from <wer, Sax. a man) one who protects, encourages * 

contributes to the growth of a thing from its infirm fate 


to one of 8 | 


CHERISHMENT, S. ſupport, encouragement, protea; 
k E =" £ yo That Hch bounty — dear * wes, 
ſupports, &c.” SrENsER. ot in uſe at preſent 
* we have e word in its ſtead. * „e 
„S. (ceriſe, Fr. cheregia, Ital. ceraſum, Lat.]; 
gardening a fruit tree, with W leaves, — Roh 
on long pedicles, is roundiſh, or heart-ſhaped ; though in. 
cluded by Linnæus under the genus of prunus or p umb. 
yet they can neither be ingrafted on each other: It j, 
1 to have been firſt brought into Europe by Luc. 
_ cullus from Ceraſus, a city of Pontus, in the year 680 of 
Rome, and about 120 years afterwards, 7. e. A. D. 
was introduced into this iſland. In pharmacy, there 7 
ſimple water drawn from the ſtones of 
reputed aſtringent. | = 
CHER RV, ah. reſembling a cherry in colour, red. 
CHERSONE'SE, or CHERSONE/'SUS, 8, (x moos, cher/;. 
neos, Gr.) in geography, a tract of lan 23 b 
the ſea excepting at a narrow ſpace or neck by which it ;; 
joined to the main land or continent. 
RT, S. (quartz, Teut.) a kind of flint, conſiſting of 
joined thin ſtrata. E d | 18 
CHERUB, S. (37. the plural, 2255 cherubim, Heb.) 3 
celeſtial ſpirit, in the order of angels placed next to the 
Seraphim ; in ſcripture variouſly deſcribed under the ſhapes 
of men, eagles, oxen, lions, &c. and ſometimes as com- 
ed of all of them. 
C 4k ee S. angelic, or partaking of the nature of 2 
r 
CHE RUBIN, adj. like a cherub, heavenly, angelical. 
Her chernbin look.” SHAK. Seldom uſed: 
CHE'RVIL, S. (cerophyllum, Lat. from xauu, chairo, Gr. to 
rejoice, and eu, phullon, a leaf or plant, on account of 
its exhilerating, when ſteeped in wine) in botany, an 
umbelliferous t, its principal umbel compoſed of ſeveral 
ſmall ones called rays, but having itſelf no involucum; 
the flowers have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals with five 
ſtamina ; the germen which is ſituated below the flower, 
becomes an oblong pointed fruit, dividing into two parts, 
containing each one ſeed. It. is ranged by Linnæus in the 
zd ſe& of his. 5th claſs, and by Tournefort in the 2d 
ſect. of his 7th. The ſpecies are five. Ln 
To CHE'RUP, v. 3. (from cheer up) to make a noiſe by 
drawing in the air ugh the lips, after they are drawn 
into a kind of circle, in order to encourage any or to 
ſet a ſong bird a ſinging. 

CHES'LIP, S. Ccegſol, Sax.) a ſmall animal, generally found 
under _ 3 tiles f N called a hog-louſe. 
CHE'SS, S. {echecs, Fr. /chack, Belg.) a e played with 
little round pieces of wood on 1 board divied into 64 
ſquares, each fide having 8 noblemen and as many pawns, 
which are to be moved or ſhifted into the different ſquares 
according to the laws of the game. The antiquity of this 
game is ſo great, that it is not poſſible to trace its inven- 
tion, Among the Chineſe, it makes a conſiderable part 


of the. education of their daughters, and ſeems to be as 


neceſſary a qualification as dancing among Europeans. 
CHE/SSOM, S. in gardening, a mellow earth, between the 
two extremes of clay and And. | | 
CHE'ST, S. (cy/te, ceſta, Sax. kifta, Il. kafft, kift, Teut. 
ciſta, Lat. wiora, kiſia, Gr.) a large ſtrong wooden box, 
reater than a trunk, uſed for keeping cloths, linnen, &c. 
he cavity of a human body from. the neck to the belly, 
called the breaſt or ſtomach. A cheſt of drawers, is 2 
wooden frame which contains ſeveral drawers placed above 
each other, | | e 
To CHE'ST, v. a. to place in a cheſt. Wants authority. 
CHEST-FOU'NDERING, S. in farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes 
which reſembles 'a pluriſy, or peripneumony in men. 
CHE'/STER, S. ſee CAs TER. FEE 
CHE'STER, S. (called deia, or deunana, by the Romans 3 
Caer-leon, the town of the legion, or Caer-Leon Yaur, the 
town of the great legion by the Welch, and /egeacefte!, 
which ſignifies the fame by the Saxons) the chief city in 


Cheſhire, Which took its name from its being the place of 


a Roman camp. The variety of fortune it has ſufferetl 
from the Danes and Saxons, and particularly from the 
Welch in the time of the Normans, or the long wall 
ſaid to be built in this place, with Welchmen's ſkulls, are 
circumſtances which would make this article nn, 


this fruit, which i; 


080 


T 


C HR 

to an sounds are excited, as by its Hivifions the ſeveral de- 
| grees of tune are determined. In geometry, a right line, ter- 
minating at each of its extremities in the circumference of 
- a circle, but not paſſing through its centre. Line of chord;, 
is one of the lines of the ſector or plain ſcale, In anatomy, 
- a little nerve extended over the drum of the ear, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to and modify ſounds that beat on the tym- 
panum, in the ſame manner as the braces or ſtrings ſtretched 

- over the war-drum. | Ft: CT» | 

CHORIA'MBUS, S. (Lat.) in Lat. poetry, a foot, conſiſt- 
ing of four ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which are long, 
and the two middle ones ſhort. 

cHO MON, 8. (Gr. from xen, chorein, Gr. to hold or con- 

- tain) in anatomy, a thick, ſtrong, whitiſh membrane, co- 
vered with a great number of branches of veins and arte- 
. ries,” and the outward membrane which wraps the feetus. 

CHO'RISTER, S. (generally pronounced guiriſter) one who 
ſings in a choir, generally applied to ſignify a finging boy. 
Figuratiyely, one who fings or makes part of a c , 
beautifully applied to birds. The aerial chorifters.” 
RaY. | 

CHORO'GRAPHER, 8. (from un, chore, Gr. a region, 

and yaw, graphs, Gr. to deſcribe) he that deſcribes par- 
ticular regions or countries, = 

CHORO/GRAPHY „S. (Gr. ſee CHoxocraPatR) the art of 
deſcribing particular regions and countries, either in words 
or by maps. = object is * * than that of 

| raphy, and more extenſive than that of topography. 
cio Rus, 8. (Lat.) a number of ſingers joining *. 
fame piece or tune. Figuratively, that part of a ſong in 
which a whole company join. antient drama, one or 
more perſons preſent on the ſtage during a dramatic per- 
' formance, ſuppoſed ſometimes as by-ſtanders, at others 
ſerving to introduce or prepare the audience for the intro- 
duction of any N incident; and originally the only 

cal. rmers on the ſtage. 

CHOOSE, the preter. of CHoos x. 

CHO SEN, the — 4 ad) rac of CHOOSE. 

CHOU GH, S8. {ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.) in natural hiſtory, a 
bird, like a jack-daw, but ſomewhat bigger, which fre- 

uents rocks by the ſea- ſide. — 
cHOULE, S. (commonly pronounced and written jow!, 
from gala, Lat. a throat) the crop of a bird, adhering to 

- the lower fide of the bill, and deſcending by its throat, 
ſomewhat reſembling a bag or ſatchel, and ſerving as a 
kind of firſt ſtomach to prepare its food for digeſtion. 

To CHOU'SE, v. a. (the etymology of this word is ſo much 
doubted of even by Skirner, whole invention was very fer- 
tile in this branch of learning, that it may be pronounced 

' dubious) to deprive a perſon of any thing by plauſible 
ſtories, or falſe pretences ; uſed with of before the thing of 
which a perſon 1s defrauded, 

CHOU'SE, S8. (derived by Henſhaw from &4iaus, chiaus or 
chiarus, Turk. a meſſenger who being a perſon of mean 
rank, was a proper obje& of fraud) one who is a proper 
obje for fraud; a bubble, or tool. A trick or ſham. 

To CHO'WTER, v. 2. to make a grumbling noiſe, like a 
child, that is diſpleaſed. 8 

CHRI'SM, S. (Gr. from chriſma, Gr. of xi, chrio, 
Gr. to anoint) the act of anointing ; applied generally to 
anointing, 'as the initiation into ſome office, 'or rendering a 

rſon qualified for ſome profeſſion, in a ſcriptural ſenſe. 

0 RI'SOM, (from xpiow, chriſe, future of ypw, chrio, Gr. 
to anoint) the face cloth, or piece of linnen anointed with 
holy oil, antiently laid over a child's head when it was 
baptized. Figuratively, a child, who dies within a month 
after his birth. 

CHRIST, {(chriftus, Lat. of prog, chriſtos, Gr. anointed, 
crift, Sax.) one of the appellations given to our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus, ſignifying the ſame as Maſſiab, uſed by the 

ews, and both importing the validity of his claim to the 
f gh character he aſſumed, and the reality of his being 
rity. qualified to undertake the great work of redemption. 


horſes To CHRIS TEN, v. a. {erifnian, Sax. from criſt, Sax. 
nen. Chriſt) to initiate or enter into the church of Chriſt by the 


Sacrament of baptiſm. Figuratively, to give a thing a 


mans 3 name, alluding -to the ice of naming perſons at 
ur, the this ceremony. © Chriſten the thing, what you will.” 
aceftet\ Buzxner, | : [ 
city in CHRI'STENDOM, s. Ccriſtendome, Sax, from criſfene, Sax. 
lace of Chriſtian, and me, Sax. office, province, or dominion) 
ufferel the collective of Chriſtians. ' Thoſe parts wherein 
m the Chriſtianity is profeſſed. 99120 v2 n 

wall CHRI'STENING, 8. (from criftene, Sax. chriſtened of cri 
$, Are man, Sax. to Chriſten) the ceremony of baptiſm, w. 
ones ferſons are entered and received as members of Chriſt. 


CHR. 


CHRISTIAN, 8. {chrifianus, Lat. 35. chriſti anos, Gr.) 
a perſon who believes in Chriſt, 1 principles 
of his religion. They who prof the religion of Jeſus, 

were, at termed diſciples, but the title of Chriftians 
were firſt, given to thoſe of 
Adi of the Apofiles. Wwe 7 4%. 5 * 
CHRI STIAN, adj. (chriftianus, Lat.  criftent,. eriſtene folc, 
diene men, Sax.) profeſſing the Chriſtian religion. The 
moſt Chriftian king is a title aſſumed by the king of France, 
ſuppofed by French antiquarians to have been given ori- 
— by G the Great to Charles Martel, and to 
ave been borne by his. ſucceſſours. 


 CHRFSTIAN-NAME;: (from criftene naman, Sax.) is that 


name, which is given a perſon at his baptiſm. The quakers 
who d6 not baptize, have generally a meeting, in which 
the name is given to the infant, and in in a cer- 
tiſicate. | 

CHRFSTIANISM, S. (chriftiani/mus, Lat. criſteneſt, Sax.) 
the peculiar doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe 
nations who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians. 

CHRISTIA'NITY, S. (chr#tientt, Fr.) the doctrines deli- 

| 2 by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and profeſſed by Chri- 

ans. TIF 

To CHRISTIANFZE,. v. a. (from criftnian, Sax.) to con- 
vert a perſon, or convince him of the truth of the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. | 

CHRIST MAS, S. (from chriſt, and maſi, of maſfie, or ma, 
Sax. a public ſervice, or ceremony, the Lord's ſupper, an 
offering; uſed in a ſermon on Eaſter-day 996, and in 
divers Saxon epiſtles before the doctrine of Tran ſubſtantia- 
tion was ever heard of) the day on which the nativity of 
our bleſſed Saviour is — Chriftmas-bex, a box in 


which money collected, as gifts by ſervants, at Chriftmas, 


is kept. F igurativel , the collections made at Chriſfmat. 
CHRI'STMAS FLOWER, ſee HeLLEBORE. 
CHRIST'S-THORN, S. (ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſe 
its thorns are ſomewhat like a croſs ; but by Miller, from 
its being the plant of which the crown of thorns, put on 
the head of our Saviour was compoſed, which ſeems pro- 
bable, from the aſſertions of travellers, who ſay it is one 
of the moſt common ſhrubs in Judea) in botany, the Paliu- 


rus; its flower has no empalement ; it hath five petals 


ranged circularly, five ſtaminas inſerted in the ſcales under 
the petals, and a trifid _ which afterwards becomes 
a buckler-ſha nut, divided into three cells, containing 
each one ſeed. It is ranged by Tournefort in the 3d ſect. 
of his 21ſt claſs, and joined by Linnzus to the Num. 
There is but one ſpecies. | 

CHRO'MA, S. (Gr. colour) in rhetoric, the method made 
uſe of to palliate any circumſtance. In muſic, one of the 
three ſpecies into which muſic was divided by the antients, 
2 which we have no adequate, determinate, or fixed 
idea. 

CHROMA'TIC, adj. (from chroma) in painting, that part, 
which conſiſts in colouring. : In antient muſic, the ſecond 
of the three kinds, conſiſting of ſemi-tones, varying and 
embelliſhing the diatonic. . 

CHRO'NIC, CHRO/NICAL, S. (from yporcs, chroxos, Gr. 
time) that which endures or laſts a long time. In medi- 
cine, applied to thoſe diſeaſes which are oppoſed to the 
acute, or ſuch as ſoon come to a criſis; they are owing to 
ſome natural defe& in the conſtitution, or irregular manner 
of living: Dr. Cheyne imputes them moſtly to repletion. 

CHRO'/NICLE, S. {(chronigue, Fr.) a regular account of 
tranſactions in the order they happen. A hiſtory, 


To CHRO/NICLE, v. à. to inſert in an hiſtory ; to be 


recorded ; to be made famous, or handed down to the me- 
mory of poſterity. ** In two days I expect to be chronicled 
« in ditty.” Conc. Old Batch. | 
CHRO'NICLER, S. (from chronicle, and er, of wer, Sax. 
a man) one who writes a regular account of tranſactions 
according to the order in which they were performed. An 
| hiſtorian. One who tranſmits an 2 to poſterity, or pre- 
ſerves the memory of any tranfaction. i 
CHRO'NOGRAM, S. (from X£9705, chrenos, Gr. and YeRruua, 
gramma, Gr. a writing, of yea, grapho, Gr. to write) 
an inſcription whoſe numeral letters compoſe ſome parti- 
cular date: Thus the capital letters in SæCLor VM in 
ſexcVla, make up the ſum 1660. A ſpecies of low wit, 
at preſent ckploled, and it were to be withed Rebuſes, 
Acroſtics, Cc. were buried in the ſame abyis of ob- 
livion. | —— | — J 
CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL, ag. belonging to or reſem- 
bling a chronogram. ary fo FR 
CHRONOGRAM'MATIST, 8. one who compaſes chro- 
nograms, It is obſerved by Mr. Addiſon, for the honour 
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Antioch, as appears from the 
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of this nation. That where you p | 
© are rig ane excellent phi 2 2 

wherein L reer 
cc Ner- A 


* 
ine 
eos, logos 
dies 
CHRONOLOGICAL 5 . 
ous of dimes, or the sd, in which amy ermaion 


happered. 
CHR adv. (from chronnlogical and 5, 


. SN I 


NOLO'GICALLY, 
of lice, Sax, implying manner) in ſuch a manner as is con- 
ſiſtent with the rules of ebrozolbgy, or n — 
time. 

CHRONO/LOGIST, s. (See canon the who 
from particular data traces out and” fixes the periods in 
which any remarkable tranſaction has happened ; or ranges 
. paſt events es Yin the ſeries of tame, in which they 


fell out. 
r (See —— the art of 


ys times per any remarkable tranſaction is | 


5 — 8. A. eres, chrones, Gr. time, and 


few, metron, Gr. meaſure) r e uſed for che mea- 
ſuring time. 

CHR'YSALIS, cbrufor, Gr. gold, from the 
general colour or 4 rag „a worm or 


catterpillar, in its — — — it continues without 
eating, or any motion unleſs i in its tail, for ſome time, till it 
burſts its pellicle, and changes into a moth or butter- fly; 
the curious anatomical obſervations which have been made 
by Swammerdam, on this dormant ſtate of inſets, are well 
worth the peruſal of the curious. 


CHR'YSOLITE, s. (from xgueS-, chruer, Gr. geld, and | 


abog, [ithos, Gr. a ſtone) a general term, the an- 

- tients to all precious ſtones, that had a or yel- 

low in their compoſition. Among moderns, aprecious ſtone 
of a duſky green colour with a caſt of 

133 S. (from ypuou, chru/es, Gr. gold, and 

5 Lat. 24 a precious ftone of à yellow colour, 


green. Ae xxi. 20. 
CHU, 31 (from cop, Sax 


iven G ole 


a great head, according to Skin- 
ner) in n „a non ſpinous fiſh, or that which 
has no prickly fins, and only one on its back ; it is full of 


ſmall bones, eats wateriſh and taſteleſs, ' and is in prime 
from Midmay to Candlemas, but beſt in winter. 


CHU/BBED, E= ſguratively, having A large head, alluding 
to that of a 
To CHUCK, v. x. (perhaps from the found, or à cor- 
ruption of chick. Chucheter, Fr. to whiſper) to make a 
- noiſe like a „or a hen calling her chickens. Ac- 
- tively, to c 
— her chickens to h 
o CHUCK, v. a. Ce r ve a perſon à gentle 
ſtroke under the chin, AAS en es the teeth touch each 
other, uſed with the word under; to endeavour to throw 
money into a hole, made in the at fome diſtance. 
CHUCK, S. the noiſe of a hen. An expreſſion of endear- 
ment, corrupted from chick. A caſt, by which a per- 
ſon 3 to 21 A 9as ole —_ m the 
und for that arthing, a wherein 
7CCCCCCTb 
To CHUCC KLE, v. 4. (/charcken, Belg.) to 1 vehe- 
mently, ſo as to be out of breath. To call, like a hen. Fi- 
„2 
T chew) meat t 
CHUFF, S. * in ſe hufſe, Bel a 
FF, S. C cyſt, Sax. rit. a ſtock, 
cuftan, Perl. w_ ay 5 if, I. EY ok heavy, 
ors blunt, ſarly, onate clown. 
Cc VILY, adv. (from. chefs and by, of: le, Sax. im- 
manner, See Cnurr) in a ſurly moroſe manner. 
N 2 J anſwered chuffily.” CLarissa., Not uſed in any 
authour of eſteemed learning. : 
CHU'FFINESS, 8. (from « 


and neſs, of nefſe, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) lineſs, moroſeneſs. Wants 
cn FV. adj. void of condeſcention, good- nature, and 

itenefs. Surly; moroſe. 
C1 UMP, S. x thick heavy piece of wood, leſs than a 


CHURCH, 8. — cis Sax. kerche, Belg. birch, Teut. 
| upiencn, liabe, Gr. from Auriot, Ut. „ at\d ons, 
oilos, Gr. a houſe) the 3 e collective body of Chriſtians. 
The holy cabolic church.” e — 
tians, united the ſame iples and es and, | 
| 


making uſe of 


e ſame mode of worſhip, Any nu 


* 
- 
. 
| " 
OS 


get, wth the wo a hen makes when | 


—_—_ 


CH iy) 
[ne SHI glands by Va ed, 


2 of worſhip. In * hve, a large ob 


conſiſting of a 9 e choir, i 
14 HURCH, - . . 32 lar 
for a 


h 8 78 of re- 
turn erg., 
2 is . den d bee 91 x * 8 
7 to thoſe who ed roy Ran Na of 


— that they be blameable for n gte 18 
on and decency, eſpecially E * Came: 
be 1—— on the principles of an honeſt nter; 
and it were to be wiſhed that the eſtabliſhed * who 
ſeem to connive at the negrort, would endeavour to reviye 
a cuſtom, that ſeems to ſome wartant in ſcripture, 
and would conduce very much to the increaſe of. virtue, 
CE et weed). hs penal 
CH-A £ (a nd WO 
habit in which perſons officiate 12 
| r AL, S. that Which is agreeable to the 
ts of the eftabliſhed church. 
cn nCH. MAN, 8. W WO Nu the religion or 

"a law eſtabliſhed. W 

ſon, who officiates in a church. 

 CHURCH*WARDEN, S. (cyriceas-Ealder, Sax; or from 
church and warden, of auer, Sax. to watch, or keep) 
an officer elected yearly, in Raſter- week, by the miniſter 
and ioners of ev * to look after the church, 

church-yard, and the things belon ging g to them; and like- 
wiſe to — the 422 of pariſhioners in ſuch 
particulars, as appertain to the cenfure or juriſdiction of 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, &c. they are ſworn into their office 
by the archdeacon, and, as if a Lind of corporation, can 
foe or be ſued for the church- goods. 

.CHURCH-YARD, S. the * adjoining to a church 
wherein the dead are burie 

CHU RL, S. (carl, Brit. a ruſtic, or clown, larl, Il. an old 
man, kaerl, Belg. firong) a clown or \unpoliſhed country- 
= F iguratively, a moroſe, ſurly or ill-bred perſon. 

Ni -nurious, or miſerly man. 

| CHUR ISH, K (from churl and % of i,, Sax, or %, 

' Goth. Which when joined to a ſubſtantive, denote hikene(, 
cyrliſc, Sax.) like a rude, ignorant, ill-bred clown. Surly, 
- uncivil, ſelſiſh, avaritious. Fi uratively, applied to things, 
harſh, not to be bent, ſtiff. The metal will be hard, and 
* chariih.” Bacon. Not to be pacified, obſtinate; beauti- 
fully applied to war. Spain found the war eburl; ib and 
2 longſome.“ Bac. but not -uſed in that eaſe; at pre- 
ent. 

CHUR'LISHLY, . adv. (from churliſs, and ly, of tie, Sax, 
implying manver). in a rude, uncivil, unkind, or brutal 
manner. The olive did chwrlifbly put over the fon. 

 LESTRANGE, 

CHLFALISHNPSS, 3 4 From cheriſh, and neſs of nefſe, Sax 
tying an a uality, cyrl;/cneſſe, Sax.) 

obſti and ſurly 3 25 


es, &c. 


e rude 
viour of a clown. 

' CHURME, S. (cyrme, Sax.) a confuſed found, murmur, or 
noiſe. ** Wick the churme of a thouſand taunts.” 
Bacos. 

To CHURN, v. a. 7 Sax. lernen, Belg. probably 
according to the etymology better ſpelt chern) a veſſel in 

. cream by violent or long agitation is into 

tter. 

To CHURN, v. 4. lernen, Belg. cornan, Sax. kirken Teut.) 
to turn a thing often in the mouth, churn'd in his teeth.” 
To make butter, by frequent and continual motion. 

| CHURR-WORM, S. /cyrran, Sax. to turn, from the nim- 
blenſs of its motion) an inſect remarkable for the nimble- 
neſs with which it turns itſelf, 


pf 


ö 


: 


i 


To CHU'SE, v. 4. ſee Croose. 
CHYLA'CEQUS, (from chyle) confiſting of chyle, par- 
taking of the q ties of chyle, reſembling chyle. 
CH'YLE, 8. 2 pe * bers ine Oy ni. This ſeems to 
be the beſt in ; a milky in- 
ſipid liquor, n of oily iy and mucilaginous particles 
— 2 from diſſolved aliments of every Lind, and and by a 
j r mechani{m conveyed to the blood. 
YLIFA/CTION, S. (from chylus, Lat. and fuctun of facts, 
| to make) the a& of converting the Juice of aliments into 
' 2 White liquor, called the 
| CO T'IVE,. 4%. (fee Saia having the 
f ichy 6. ine with the galley of con- 


| t into chyl 
 CHYLOP e (from cube, Gr. and mow 
Fase Gy: to make) 25 ower, or office of con 
Og aliment into 2 «The c jc organs. 
RBUTH, 


CHYLO'US, 


+ + 
cps, ag, (pronounced. cyl conbting 


ki n 

or par taking of the qualities of chyle. 

| og;.relp | e Perhaps more properly ſpe 
c OT C MICs | un, 1 I. 4 


implying m in a chymical manner. 
s (pronounced 4immift, fee CvMlsTRY) a 
profelſour of chymiſtry. W | 
CHY/MISTRY, S. (from yvyos, .chimos, Gr, juice; or xpw; 
cheo, Gr. to melt ; if from the former properly ſpelt, as in 
this article; if from the latter more pr y, chemiſtry 
and if from N92, chema, Arab. or n, cham. Heb. heat, 
hot, black, then with an e likewiſe) an art by which 
ſenſible bodies, contained in veſſels; are ſo changed by 
eans of fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are 
thereby diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſepatated, 
and new bodies. are, compoſed by the mixture of different 


ſubſtances or ingredients, 


- 


CIBA'RIOUS, adj. (cibarius, Lat. from cibzs, Lat. food) 
per for food ; partaking of the Nn of food; edible. 
CIBO'L, S. (pronounced without the L, from c:boule, Fr.) 
in botany, a ſmall degenerate kind of onion. 18 
CI'CATRICE, CIUCATRIS, S. (Lat.) a little ſeam, or 
elevation of callous. fleſh, riſing. and remaining on the 
| ſkin, after the healing of a wound. Figuratively, a mark 
_ of impreſſure. The cicatrix and capable impreſſure.“ 
Suax. Seldom uſed in this laſt ſenſe. ; 
CICATRI'SANT, CI'CATRISIVE, azj. in medicine, ap- 
. plied to ſuch applications, as are deſiccative, aid nature to 
. repair the ſkin of a wound, and form an e/char.. 
CICATRIZA'TION, S. in ſurgery, the act of healing a 
wound. The ſtate of being healed or ſkinned over. 
To CICATRVZE, v. a. (from cicatrix) to apply ſuch me- 
dieines to wounds, as heal and ſkin them over. To heal 
and ſkin a wound over. 4 a 
CICELY, S. in botany, a ſpecies of faveet cicely. 
CICHORA'/CEQUS, adj. (Fom cichorium, Lat.) having the 
| qualities of /uctory.. ©* Bitter cichoraceous plants.” FLOYER. 
To CYCURATE, v. a. Ccicur, Lat.) to tame: F iguratively, 
to render or make mild or harmleſs. ** So cicurated and 
* ſubdued.” Brown, Seldom uſed. | 5 
CICURA'TION, S. (from cicuratum, ſupine, cicuro, Lat.) 
the act of taming. Seldom uſed. 
CICU”TA,S. (Lat.) in botatiy a vegetable poiſon, divided into 
_ major and minor. Likewiſe a poiſonous juice or liquour 
expreſſed from the ciauta aguatica, with which the Athe- 
nians uſed to put their ſtate criminals to death. Twas 
with this that Socrates was deſtroyed. 183 
CI'DER, S. Cadre, Fr. fidra, Ital. fcera, Lat. omen, fikera, 
Gr. dow, ſicber, Heb.) a briſk, cool liquor prepare from 
| 22 of apples made vinous by fermentation. Uſed with 
moderation it is good and wholeſome, preferable to wine, 


becauſe its ſpirits are leſs vehement, and detained by a 
viſcous phie m, which likewiſe contributes to render. it 
cooling. That thoſe who drink this liquor look more 
healthy, and are both more vi us and ſprightly, than 
thoſe who drink wine, ſeems evident from the obſervation 
of Lord Bacon. Of eight old people, ſays he, ſome were 
near, and others above 100; who, during their whole 

lives, drank. nothing but C1Dzx, and were ſo vigorous, 
„that they danced and jumped about like young men.” 

CFDERIST, S. a maker of cider. | 

CIDERKIN, S. (from cider and lin, a diminutive particle) 
the liquor made of the murk, or groſs matter of the apples, 

after the cider is out, by the addition of boiled 

Water, which is ſuffered to infuſe for 48 hours. 


© CIELING, fee Ceilinc. © 


CIE'RGE, S. (Fr.) a candle carried in proceſſions. 

CILIA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the palliſadoes of ſtiff hairs 
wherewith the eyes are guarded ; their uſe is to keep out 
flies and moats, to break the impetuoſity of the rays of 
light, and at the ſame time to leave ſpace enough for the 
diſcernment of objects. They grow but to a certain length, 

need no cutting like the other hairs, and are ſenſible. 


Their points are bent with great art; thoſe in the upper 


eyelids turning upwards, and thoſe in the lower towards 
- the earth, that nothing might obſtruct our fight: And 
from hence we may learn how critical the great Authour of 
nature hath been, in forming even the leaſt and moſt 
minute conveniencies, that belong to animal bodies. 
CI'LLARY, adj.. (cilium, Lat.) in anatomy, belonging to 
the eyelids. The cilrary ligament or proceſs, is a range of 
+ black fibres diſpoſed circularly, riſing from the inner part of 
the uvea, and terminating in the 


- Cbryſtaling humour. Its uſe, according to Grew and Der- 
ham, is to dilate and contract the chryſtaline, and bring it 


rominent part. of the 


1 


3 


| nearer of carry it farther off from che retina, in order to 
render viſion diſtiat. . g. r 0 
CILICEOUS, . adj. (cilictum, Lal. Bait en Fade" of hair. 
_. *©.2a cilicions or ſackcloth habit.” BROVWN. Not in uſe. 
| CF/MA, S. fee Civarivns. „ 
CIME'LIARCH,, S. (pronounced timeeliark, froth, ide, 
cheimelion, Gr, treaſure, and apxwr, a ruler or kee by one 
who is truſted with the plate, or other yalua es of a 
Church, A churchwarden- Wants authoritß. 
| CYMETER, S. (cimetarra, Span. and Port, from chinneler, 
Turk. ſometimes ſpelt /cymeter, or ſcimetar) à fort of a 
ſword, uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, flat, with but 
one edpe, and curved towards the monk. ; n 
CIN'CTURE,. S. (from cinfura, Lat. of cingo to encom- 
uy or ſurround) a girdle, or clothing worn round the 
dy. Figuratively, an incloſure. In architecture, a ring, 
liſt, or orlo, at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a co- 
lumn, . ſeparating the ſhaft at the bottom from the baſe, 
and at the top from the capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils uſed by the antients to 
ſtrengthen and preſerve wooden columns. Ra FAS 
CIN DER, S. {cindre,, Fr. finder, Sax. and Teut. cineri, Ital. 
of cineres, Lat.) coals burnt till moſt of their ſulphur is 
conſumed, reduced to a porous cake, and quenched before 
they turn to aſhes. A red hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
Cinder-wench, or woman, is a perſon employed either by 
ſcavengers to rake amidſt aſhes to find coals of cinders, or 
elſe one who does the ſame by meer neceſſity. ly 
CINERA'”TION, S.  (c:neres,, Lat. aſhes) in chymiſtry, the 
act of reducing a body to aſhes. : | | 
CINERVTIOU>, S. (cineritius of cineres, Lat. aſhes) having 
the form, or reſembling aſhes. | 
n, S. (cingulum, Lat. a belt or girth) a girth for a 
orſe. 
CI'NNABAR, S. (ae, Finnabar, Gr. cinnatarir, Lat.) 
a mineral ſubſtance, red, heavy, and brilliant, the ore 
out of which quickilver is drawn, conſiſting partly of a 
ſulphureous, and partly of a mercurial nature, and divided 
into native and factitious: The native is that which is juſt 
deſcribed ; the factitious is made of flowers of ſulphur and 
. quickfilver, firſt incorporated by fire and afterwards fubli- 
mated, Cinnabar of antimony, is made of ſulphur, mer- 
cury and crude antimony. | | 
CUNNAMON, S. (cixnamomun, Lat.) the bark of an aro- 
matic tree reſembling the camphire, or olive tree, and 
growing in the land of Ceylon. It is an aſtringent in 
the primæ viæ, or firſt pallages, and in the remote feats of 
action, an aperient and alexipharmic. It ftrengthens the 
viſcera, affiſts concoction, expells wind, and is a very 
T 28 cardiac. , 4 4 
E, S. (Fr.) in gaming, a five on dice, Sc. 
SN NE vt, S. (cingue, F.. five and foil of fewille, Fr. 
or folzum, Lat. a leaf) a kind of five-leaved clover. 
CIN 3 S. Fr.) a kind of flow dance. Obſolete. 
CI!NQUE-PORTS, 8. (Fr. the five ports or havens) the 
following havens, vizt. Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſt- 
ings, Winchelſcs, e and Hithe; formerly ap- 
plied only to five, which laying oppofite to France, were 
thought by our monarchs, to deſerve more than ordinary 
care to prevent an invaſion. On this account Cambden, 
ſays, that William the Conquerour, appointed a warden, 
and king ahn granted them certain privileges, on con- 
dition ir ſupply ing him with a fleet to invade France; 
they are all franchiſee. and the conſtable of Dover-caſtle, is 
— — of all theſe cinque- ports. 
CIN'QUE-SPOTTED,. adj. having five per. A mole 
% cinque-ſpatted.” SHakx, Not in uſe. | 
CI'ON, S. on, or /cion, Fr.) in botany, a young twig, 
. . ſhoot, or ſprout of a tree. A ſhoot ingrafted or inſerted on 
a ſtock. | 
CI'PHER, S. (chifre, cifra, Ital. fphre, Heb. numbers) 
an arithmetical character or number marked thus o; though 
of no value itſelf, in integers it encreaſes the value of fi- 
ures when ſet on the right hand, and decreaſes them in the 
= roportion, when Fer before them, in decimal fractions. 
A collection or aſſemblage of letters, conſiſting of the 
initials of a perſon's name, interwoven together and en- 
raved on plate, or painted inſtead of eſcutcheons on coaches. 
_T characters, made uſe of by perſons to conceal the 
ſubjeQs they write about, from others. The key to explain 
an private characters. A meer cypher, a perſon of no im- 


rtance, or intereſt. 


| To CI'PHER, v. . to perform the operations of arithmetic. 


Actively, to make uſe of ſecret characters. 3 
CIRCLE 8. (cireulus, Lat. circle, Fr.) in geometry, a plane 


Aa bg „ comprehended under one line only, to which all 
ines - from a point in the middle are equal. Figu- 
| ratively, 


CIR CIR 


4 * 


and ſcrupulous repreſentation of the nature of things. Cir. 


gvely, a curve line, which being continued ends in the crupi f 4 5 

point from whence it begun, having all its parts £quidiſtant | culation in chimiſtry is 4 motion given to liquour in 
112222 — 

1 T <> $55 6 fe of 5 cir- , 0 rom 5 2 
F 5 o veſſel, conſiſting 'of two part, luted on each glaſs 


* tremities of any round An aſ- 
cumference, or ex y 3 wherein. the fineſt parts mount to the top, and finding — 


ſembly of people forming a ring. A company. A ſeries | 
of things lewin one 18 alternatel 1 n logic, ann age fall down again; which motions of aſcent and de- 
| 


£ % 


| ent, which ſuppoſes the principle it ſhould prove, ent are continued alternately means of heat, ti 
+ CE ens bv tha principle by the _ it ſeemed the finer particles have attained degree of ſubtilty 
to prove. A ſyllogiſtic circle, is when one of the premiſes 


uired. | 
is queſtioned and oppoſed, and attempted to be proved by | CIRCULA”TORY, 4. applied to letters. See the article 
the conclufion. A round-about, oppoſed to ſtraight or CiRCULAR. A 

direct way. Circles of the empire, are ſuch as have a right CIRCUA'MBIENCY, S8. /circum, Lat. round about, and 

to be preſent at the diets, they are I in 7 * —_— Lat. to encompaſs) the act of encompaſſing or ur. 
To CIRCLE, v. 4. to move round any thing. To fur- rounding. ; i | 
round; encompaſs, or incloſe. Uſed with 7s to confine ; CIRCUMA'MBIENT, part. (circumambiens, Lat.) co 
or keep together. Actively, to move in a circle. | fing a thing round; encircling; inclofing ; ſurrounding , 
CFRCLED, part. having the form of a circle. encompaſſing. ; 

CIRCLET, S. (a diminutive of circle) a circle; an orb. To CIRCUMA'MBULATE, v. 4. (from circum, Lat, about 
CTRCLING, aj. ſurrounding or encompaſſing like a circle. and ambulo, Lat. to walk) to walk round about. Wants 
CIRCUIT, S. {circuit, Fr. circuitus, Lat. from circumeo, —_— 

Lat. to go round) the moving round any thing. 'The | To CIRC CT'SE, v. 4. (from circum, Lat. round about 
motion or revolution of a planet round its orbit. A ſpace | and ſcindo, Lat. to cnt) to cut off the x or foreſkin, 
incloſed with a circle. The circumference of any thing; Figuratively, ta reduce the mind to ſuch a ſtate as was 

the ſpace which any thing meafures in going round it : 3 by circumcifion, i. e. to live in a conformity with 
A fing, a crown, or that which encircles any thing. The e divine commands, to renounce every leaſure and in. 

journies taken by the judges, into different counties, to centive inconſiſtent with true religion, and to act as a per- 
© allminiſter juſtice in thoſe places that are diſtant from ſon admitted into the kingdom of Gop, and as one on- 
London. The particular viſited by a judge. In law, ing him both in the character of king and legiſlator. 
a longer courſe of proceeding, to recover a thing ſued for, « Circumciſe the fore-ſkin of your heart.” Deut. x. 16. 
then 15 needful. CIRCUM'CISION, (from circumciſe} the act of cutting of 
To CIRCUIT, v. =. to move round, or in a circle. the foreſkin. A e Judaiſm, or a Jew, “ Cometh 
CIRCUITE'ER, S. one that travels in a circuit. That which ce this bleſſedneſs on the circumciſion only.“ Rom. iv. 9. One 
moves in an orbit. Perhaps more properly ſpelt CI cuirEx, who is of the ſpiritual ſeed of Abraham, and poſſeſſes 
from circuit and er, implying an agent of wer, Sax. a thoſe qualifications fignified by circumciſſon. Circumciſion 
man. . | dn Nat of the heart in the ſpirit.” Rom. ii. 29. Cir- 
CIRCUPTION, S. /circxitio, Lat.) the act of going round * cumcifion is the keeping of the Commandments.” 1 Cer, 


about. Figuratively, circumlocution ; compaſs, or com- vii. 1 . 
| To CIRCUMDU CT, v. a. circumductum, ſupine of cir- 


rehenſion of ar _ 5 
CTRCULAR, ag. Ccirculaire, Fr. circularis, Lat.) round, — Lat.) in law, to ſuperſede, nullify, or render of 
no effe 


reſembling, or in the form of a circle. Figuratively, ſuc- | | 

ceffion in which that which proceeds firft returns again. | CIRCUMDU'CTION, S. (fee circumduct ] in law, the ren- 
Vulgar, mean, common. Had Virgil been a circular dering a law void ; nullification ; cancelling, the leading a 

« poet.” Dexxis. Seldom uſed in this ſenſe. Circular- on a long way about. Seldom uſed. 

letter, a letter addreſſed to feveral perſons, who have the | CIRCU'MFERENCE, S. [circumferentia, Lat. of circumround, 

ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. Circular-lines, ſuch and fero, Lat. to carry) the periphery of a circle. The 

ſtraight line: as are divided the diviſions made in the line including and furrounding any thing. The ſpace in- 

arch of a circle; ſuch are the lines of fines, tangents, and cloſed in a circle. The extremities of a round body. 

ſecants, on the plain ſcale. Circular-/ailing, is that which Figuratively, any thing of a round form. The broad 
is performed in the arch of a great circle. | « circumference hung on his ſhoulders like a moon.” Par. 
CI'RCULARLY, adv. hom circular and 5, of lice, Sax. | © 4 | 

implying manner) in the form of a circle. With a circular | To CIRCUMFERENCE, v. à. to include in a circle. To 

motion. circumſcribe, or confine. *©* Included only in itſelf, or 
To CTRCULATE, v. ». (from circulus, Lat.) to move in * circumferenced by it's ſurface.” Bacon. Obſolete. 

a circle. To be in uſe, ſo as to be conftantly changing its | CIRCUMFERE/NTOR, S. (from circumfero, Lat. to carry 

owner, oppoſed to be hoarded, applied to money. Actively, about) an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in taking angles, 

to put about, or hand from one to another, uſed of a cup conſiſting of a braſs index with ſy hts, a compaſs, and 

or glaſs in drinking. e mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket. 
CIRCULA'TION, S. the act of moving in a circle. A mo- CIR'CUMFLEX, S. (circumflexus, Lat.) an accent, marked 

tion wherein a body returns in a curved line to the point thus (+) uſed to regulate the pronunciation, and requires 

from which it ſet out. A ſeries, or ſucceſſion in which an undulation between the grave and acute. 

things preſerve the fame order, and return to the fame | CIRCU'MFLUENCE, S. (circamfluentia, Lat.) an incloſure 

ſtate. The circulation of the blood, was diſcovered in made by watars flowing round any thing. 

England in 1628, by Harvey our countryman, and may be | CIRCU'MFLUENT, part. ( circum, round about, and flu, 

evinced from all the blood's being evacuated on wounding Lat. to flow) flowing round any thing, or incloſing any 


_ 


— 


e o 


cn2 of the greater arteries; from all the arteries ſwelling 
when tied with a bandage, from a larger vein's ſwelli 

between the bandage and extremities of the body, when ty 

up ; and from the quantity of blood driven out of the heart 
every hour, compared with the whole which is contained 
in a human body. Ihe circulation of the nervous juice is 
concluded from the ſame principles as that of the blood. The 


thing with water. | 

CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS, adj. {circumforancus, Lat.) ftrol- 
ling from - houſe to houſe. A circumforancous fidler is one 
who plays from door to door, 


To CIKCUMFU'SE, v. 4. (circumfuſus, Lat. from circun- 
Fudo) to pour round; to diffuſe, or ſpread every way. 


CIRCUMEFU'SILE, adj. (from circum, about, and i, 


circulation of the ſap, in botany, is a natural motion of Lat.) that which may be poured, diffuſed, or ſpread round 


the nutritions juice 1 from the root to the extreme any thing. | 
parts, and thence back again to the root. This is denied | To CIRCU'MGYRATE, wv. a. (from circum, and gyrus, 
y Dr. Hales in his vegetable ſtatics by a number of expe- Lat. a circuit) to roll round. Veſſels, curled, circum- 
riments, Which render it plain to a demonſtration, and as « gyrated and complicated together.” Ray. Not in 
the contrary NN can have no good effect on the uſe. | 
nouriſhment of P ts, but muſt rather impede it, as the | CIRCUMGYRA'TION, S. - (from cirewm and gyratio, a 
deſcent of the ap by the bark is rather ſounded on con- turning about) the act of turning round. 
jecture, than eſtabliſhed 8 as the chief cauſe | CIRCUMJA'CENT, part. (circumi acens, Lat.) lying round 
of the circulation of the blood in animals, is the force of any thing, bordering on fide, contiguous. 
the ſyſtole or diaſtole of the heart, a principle which plants CIRCUM CE'SION, 8 (from circum, Lat. about, and 4. 
have not, nor any thing analogous to it, 'it ſeems that the ceſſum ſupine, of incedo, to go into) in theology, a term uſe 
drawing an analogy between Dow - ng and animals | by the ſchoolmen, to exprefs the conſubſtantiality of the 
in this point is rather an haſty onclufion, from a i three divine perſons in the trinity. Damaſcenus has made 
conſideration of ſome finilar circumſtances, than a true uſe of it in! diy epliention of e text, 1 am in ay 
: | 5 | father, and my father in me.” Jobn xiv. 11. 
5 CIRCUMI- 


s © 1 XC vw * 9 * * - * 


A » tirtle nerve extended over the drum of the ear, ſuppoſed 
* ab ee to vary and modify ſounds that Ne hs tym- 


CHRI'SO (from rico, chriſo, future of xh, chrio, Gr. 


Win 
- a11. ſounils ure Seitbd, as by, its divigons the ſeveral de- 


d of tane ale determined. In geometry, a right line, ter- 
15 ink at each ef Its * kd GiremaBivence of 
i circle)" but not paſſing throgh"its'centts.” | Line of chords, 
zs ons of the lines of the ſector or plain ſcale. In anatomy, 


- panum, in the manner as the braces'or ſtrings ſtretched 
 &er the War-drum. 1 8 
CHORIA'MBUS, 8. (Lat.) in Lat. V. a foot, conſiſt- 
ing of four ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which are long, 
and the two middle ones ſhort. Roe ; 
CHO NON, S. (Gr. from xupe, chorein, Gr. to hold or con- 
tain) in anatomy, a thick, ſtrong, whitiſh membrane, co- - 
vered with a great number of branches of veins and arte- 
ties, and the outward” membrane which wraps the fetus. 
CHO/RISTER, S. (generally pronounced guiriſter) one who 
ſings in a choir, generally applied to ſignify a fingi 8 boy. 
Figuratively, one who ſings or makes part of a chorus, 
beautifully applied to birds. The aerial thorifters.” 


RAT, b 

CHORO'/GRAPHER, S. (from up, chore, Gr. a region, 
and ypaPw, 27 apho, Gr. to deſcribe) he that deſcribes par- 
ticular regions or countries. | 

CHORO'GRAPHY, 8. (Gr. ſee Cnoxocraynes) the art of 
_ deſcribing particular — and countries, either in words 
or by maps. * object is A W that of 
raphy, and more extenfive than that of topography. 

ciiokvs, S. (Lat.) a number of ſingers joinkip in" the 
ſame piece or tune. Mguratively, that part of a ſong in 
which a whole company join. In antient drama, one or 
more perſons preſent on the ſtage during a dramatic per- 

formance, ſuppoſed ſometimes as by-ſtanders, at others 
ſerving to introduce or prepare the audience for the intro- 
duction of any 2 incident; and originally the only 
performers on the ſtage. | 
OO'SE, the preter. of CHoosx. 

CHO'SEN, the 13 of Choosx. 

CHOU OH, S. /cev, Sax. choucas, Fr.) in natural hiſtory, a 
bird, like a jack-daw, but ſomewhat bigger, which fre- 

quents rocks by the ſea- ſide. : 

CHOUTE, S. (commonly pronounced and written jeaul, 
from gula, Lat. a throat) the crop of a bird, adhering to 

the lower fide of the bill, and deſcending by its throat, 

ſomewhat reſembling a bag or ſatchel; and ſerving as a 

"kind of firſt tomach to prepare its food for digeſtion. 

To CHOU'SE, v. a. (the etymology of this word is ſo much 
doubted of even by Stinner, whoſe invention was very fer- 
tile in this branch of learning, that it may be pronounced 

dubions) to deprive a perſon of any thing by plauſible 
ſtories, or fa}ſe pretences ; uſed with gf before the thing of 
which a perfon is defraudec. 5 

CHOU'SE, 8. (derived by Henßbaw from Kiaus, chiaus or 
chiarus, Turk. a meſſenger Who being a perſon of mean 
rank, was a proper object of fraud) one who is a proper 
objet for fraud ; a bubble, or tool. A trick or ſham. 

To CHO'WTER, v. . to make a grumbling noiſe, like a 

* that 1s 1 A 48 a . 

RIVSM, S. (Gr. from xe, chri/ma, Gr. of , chrio, 
Gr. td anvint) the ie of ng applied en to 
anointing, as the initiation into ſome office, or rendering a 
perſon dansed for ſome profeſſion, in a ſcriptural ſenſe. 


to andint) the face cloth,” or piece of linnen anointed with 
holy oil, *antiently laid over a child's when it was 
baptized. Figuratively, a child, who dies within a month 
after ls b n he. - 


To CHRISTEN, v. 4, (crifnion, Sax. from eig, Sax. 
Ch | ) 6 nfs or enter into the church of Chriſt by the 


CHRI'STENDOM, S. /eri#tldewe, Sax, from cri de-, Sax. 
- Chin, and "4 (rift - N 
of collective body of Chriftians. . Thoſe "parts wherein 

r 4 2.5 rd AH oe + 


e cereinony.of- baptiſm, v 
as members of Chyift.\ 
* a : een 


* 


O HR 


 CHRT'STIAN, 8. Fehrmann, Lat: rig, chriſti ane, Gr, 
a perſon who believes in Ohriſt, and proſeſſes the prinęi — 
of his religion. They who the religion of Jeſus, 
were, at firſt termed diſciples; but the title of - Chriſtians 
were firſt given to thoſe. of 
As of the Apoſtles. * ' 


moſt Chriſtian king is a title aſſumed by the king of France, 
ſuppofed by French antiquarians to have been given ori- 


inally by Gregory the Great to Charles Martel, and to 


- have been borne by his ſuccefſours. - 2:43: 424 Wh 
CHRISTIAN-NAME, (from criftene naman, Sax.) is that 
name, which is given a perſon at his baptiſm. The quakers 


| who do not baptize, have generally a meeting, in which. 


— name is given to the infant, and inſerted in à cer- 

cate. 

CHRFSTIANISM, 8. (chriftiazi/ams, Lat. criſfengſt, Sax.) 
the peculiar doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe 
nations who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians. | 

CHRISTIA/NITY, S. (chritiente, Fr.) the doctrines deli- 
9 by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and profeſſed by Chri- 

8. | 

To CHRISTIANTZE, v. . (from criſtaian, Sax.) to con- 
vert a perſon, or convince him of the truth of the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. anc nl caters id 

CHRIST MAS, S. (fromichri/, and maſi, of maſfie, or marſſ?, 

Sax. a public ſervice, or ceremony, the Lord's ſupper; an 
offering; uſed in a ſermon on Eaſter-day 996, and in 
divers Saxon epiſtles before the doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion was ever — of) the day on which the nativity of 
our bleſſed Saviour is celebrated. Chriftmas-box, a box in 

which money collected, as gifts by ſervants, at Chrifma:r, 
is kept. Figuratively, the collections made at Chrifmas. 

CHRISTMAS FLOWER, ſee HeLLEBORE. 

CHRIST'S-THORN, 8. —— to be ſo called, becauſe 
its thorns are ſomewhat like a croſs ; but by Miller, from 
its being the plant of. which the crown of thorns, put on 
the head of our Saviour was compoſed, which ſeems pro- 
bable, from the aſſertions of travellers, who ſay it is one 
of the moſt common ſhrubs in Judea) in botany, the Paliu- 
rus; its flower has no empalement; it hath five petals 
ranged circularly, five ſtaminas inſerted in the ſcales under 
the petals, and a trifid en, which, afterwards becomes 
a buckler-ſhaped nut, divided into three cells, containing 
each one ſeed. It is ranged by Tournefort in the 3d ſect. 

of his 21ſt claſs, and joined. by Linnæus to the R. 
There is but one ſpecies. | 

CHRO MA, 8. (Gr. colour) in rhetoric, the method made 

uſe of to palliate any circumſtance, In muſic, one of the 

| three ſpecies into which muſic was divided by the antients, 
of which we have no adequate, determinate, or fixed 

idea. ; ? 5%; 

.CHROMA'TIC, "adj. (from chrome). in painting, that part, 

which conſiſts in colouring. In antient muſic, the fecond 
of the three kinds, conſiſting of ſemi-tones, varying and 
embelliſhing the Hi. 

CHRO'/NIC, -CHRO'NICAL, S. (from pores, chrons, Gr: 

time) that which endures or laſts a long time. In medi- 
cine, applied to thoſe diſeaſes which are oppoſed to the 
acute, or ſuch as ſoon. come to a criſis ; they are owing to 
ſome natural defect in the conſtitution, or irregular manner 
of living: Dr. ne imputes them moſtly to repletion. 

CHRONICLE, 8. { chrenigue, Fr.) à regular account of 

tranſactions in the order they happen. A hiſtory. 

To CHRONICLE, v. 4. to iniert in an hiſtory; to be 
8 ; to be made famous, - — — to the me- 
mory of poſterity. Inu two L expect co be chronicled 

«a 2 Aus. Cong. Ald Bac. 


| CHRO'NICLER; 8. -(from chronicle, and r, of i wer, Sax. 


a man) one who writes @ regular account of tranſactions 
according to the order in which they were performed. An 
- hiſtorians - One who tranſmits any fact to · poſterity, or pre- 
ſerves the memory of any tran faction | 
CHRO'NOGRAM, S. (rom yevreg, chrono, Gr. and vg, 
gramma, Gr. a writing, of „ grape, Gr. to Write) 
an inſcription whoſe numeral letters compoſe ſome parti- 
. [cular date: Thus the capital letters in SæCLor VM in 
ſecVla, make up the ſam 1660. A ſpecies of low wit, 
at preſent £ ech and it were to be wiſhed Rebuſes, 
Acroſtics, Sc. were buried in the ſame abyſs of ob- 


. 
* * = 1 
1429 
- HVION. + 


CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL, - J. belonging to or reſem- 
g e e 4 * | 


bling a chronogram: |. 


vograms. It is cbſtrved by * Addiſon, tor the . 
| FR wes 


Antioch, as appears from the 


CHRISTIAN, "adj. (chriflianus, Lat. fine, eriftene fole, 
criſtene men, Sax.) profeſſing the Chriſtian religion. The 


RONOGRAMMATIST, S. one who compoſes chro- 
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or being her or poet, there 
univerſities wherein it is an ordinary character 
* to be a good C ammatiſt.” 

n S8. (from xgeros, chrome, Gr. time, and 


„Gr. doctrine) one who makes the ſettling the 


former tranſactions his 
CHRONOLOGICAL, ed. 
ſeries of times, or the periods in Which any — 


happened. 

CHRONOLO'GICALLY, adv adv. (from chronological and lv, 
* lice, Sax. implying manner) in ſuch a manner as is con- 
CEE BENE CODER or the regular ſeries of 


r ſtudy. 
to chronology, 


CHRONO/LOGIST, 8. (See CnxoxoLocer) one who. | 


from ar data traces out and fixes the periods in 

which any remarkable tranſaction has happened; or ranges 
paſt events D. the ſeries of time, in which they 
fell out. 

CHRONO'LOGY, (See CruroxoLoGer) the art of 
tracing = times — any remarkable tranſaction is 


CHRO NOMETER, S. (from ee, Gr. time, and 
er, metron, Gr. meaſure) an inſtrument uſed for the mea- 


ſuring time. 
CHR'YSALIS, (of » chrufos, - Gr. gold, from the 
enloar of its pellicle) in natural hiſtory, a worm or 
catterpillar, in its — — wherein it continues without 
eating, or any motion unleſs in its tail, for ſome time, till it 
burſts its pellicle, and changes into a moth or butter-fly ; 


the curious anatomical obſervations which have been made 


by Swammerdam, on this dormant ſtate of inſets, are well 


worth the * of the curious. 

CHR'YSOLITE, S8. (from xeve©-, — Gr. and 
aibog, lit bos, — A ſtone) a general term, given pm an- 
tients to all ſtones,” that had a © of gold or yel- 
low in their compoſition. Among moderns, a precious ſtone 
of a duſky colour with a caſt of yellow. 


CHRYSO/PRASUS, 8. (from yoo, ohr, Gr. gold, and 
cen Lat. — See 8 n _ 


CHU'BBED, 2%. figuratively, having a 1 bead, alluding 
to that of a C any | 

To CHUCK, v. . (perhaps from the ſound, or a cor- 
ruption of chick. Cbucbeter, Fr. to whaſper) to make a 
noue like a , or ahen calling har, chickens. 1 

tively, to , with the noiſe a hen makes vehen 
calling her chickens t _ 

To CHUCK, v. 4. (choc, Fr.) to give a perſon a 
froke under the chin, ſo as to make the teeth to we, 
other, uſed with — es a to endeayour to throw 
money into a hole, made in the ground, at ſome diſtance, 

CHUCK, S. the 7 reg . 55 — O—_ 
ment, c c , Which A 
— ana anto > hel ttads in the 


ground for that purpoſe. Ginny, a play wherein 


m is chucked into 3 
To UC KLE, v. 4. ( ſcbaecien, Belg.) to 1 . 
mently, ſo as to be out of To call, like a hen. Fi- 


tively, to fondle, or chuck under the chin. 1 
r- 8. | po fr agg chew) I 
pm Not in uſe Bel . 

cuftan, Perl. {ts beat, 4 4¹ 2 

| „blunt, ſurly, and 
cHUTFULV, adv. (from chuffy and ly, of lice, Sax. im- 
plyin manner. See Cnurr) in a ſurly moroſe manner. 
| anſwered chuffily.” CLaziss4, Not uſed in any 


authour of eſteemed learning 
CHU/FFINESS, 8. (from eh cbuſ and w/c of weft, of zee, Sax. im- 
Wants 


plying an abſtract quality) 


I Ar of condeſcention, good-nature, 
dren Bu ; moroſe. _ 


con r , 8. "a Hick hewry piece f mood, ef than 
oc 
CHURCH, S. {cyric, circe, Sax. hercke, Bel - birch, —. 


- xypazy, huriahe, Gr. from" turios, Gr. 
biin, Gr. a houſe) the who 
A 


The holy catholic church.” 
princi 
the ſame mode of worſhip. Any number of 


tians, united by the ſame 
making uſe of t 


raiſe a man in Eng- 


, i. fel) a coarſe, henry, 


CH Y 
ſons proſeſſing Chriſtianity, even in a private h 
1 the religion of ngland N 10 eftablithes 
- oppoled to the modes of worth adhered to by dillenter, 
A place of ak ome oh In architecture, a large oblong build. 
1 ty nt a ſteeple, belfry, nave, choir, i 1 Agr 
HURCH, « v. 4. to read the peculiar ſervice, * 


to God for a hap y "delivery, 2 the per- 
a bs ow is recovered from child-bed. *Tis no feb 


bo on, ſprace, to thoſe who pq themſelves of the eſtabliſned 


church, that they ſhould be blameable for neglecting this 
duty of titude and ni 89174 . Box as they cannot 
be vindicated on the princi of an 4 enter; 
and it were to be wiſhed 9 0 the eſtabliſhed * „ who 
ſeem to connave at the 1 would endeayour to revive 
a cuſtom, that ſeems to have ſome Warrant in ſcripture, 
and would conduce v much to the increaſe of virtue, 
and the promotion of religion. 

CHURCH-ATTTRE, S. (a compound word) the peculiar 
habit in which perſons officiate at church. 

CHURCH-BU'RIAL, S. that which 1s agreeable to the 

rights of the eſtabliſhed church. 

CH RCH-MAN, 8. one w rofeſles the religion or 
mode of worſhip by law cltablithed, A miniſter, or per- 
ſon, who ROY in a church, 

CHURCH*'WARDEN, S. . Sax. or from 
church and warden, of wearden, Sax. to watch, or keep) 
an officer elected — in Eaſter- week, by the miniſter 
and ners ery pariſh, to look after the church, 
church-yard, and 1 "ings belon ing to them; and like- 
wiſe to obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners: in ſuch 
particulars, as appertain to the cenſure or juriſdiction of 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, &c. they are ſworn into their office 
by the archdeacon, and, as if a kind of Corporation, can 

Ae | 

URCH-YARD, 8 oining to à church 
wherein the dead are — th . 

CHU'RL, S. /carl, Brit. a ruſtic, or clown, tar}, Ul. an old 

man, kaerl, Belg. flrong) a clown or unpoliſhed country- 
Figuratively, a moroſe, ſurly or ill-bred perſon. 
A niggandly, pe urious, or miſerly man. 

CHU 1811 $. "(from churl — iſ of iſe, Sax, or if}, 

Goth, which * joined to a ſubſtantive, denote likeneſs, 


oxrliſe, Sax.) like a rude, ignorant, ill-bred clown. Surly, 
uncivil, ſelaſh, * Fi . ied to things, 
| harſh, not to be bent, ſtiff. The metal Will be hard, and 


<6 churlifh. ” Bacon. Not to be pacthed, ade beauti- 
fully applied to war. Spain found the war charks and 
« Jong Bac. but not uſed in that ſenſe, at pre 
nt 

CHUR/LISHLY, adv. (from churlifs, and ly, of lice, Sax 
_ implying manger) in a rude, uncivil, unkind, or brutal 
manner. The olive did churliſbly put over the fon. 
L'EsTRANGE. 

CHU LINES, S. (om we ke and ne/5 of neſs, Sax. 

ing an abſtract qu » cyrliſcneſſe, Sax. e rude 

obitinate and ſurly L. rage 2 6 

CHURME, 8. (cyrme, Sax.) a * ſound, murmur, or 
noiſe. * With the churme a thouſand taunts.” 

_ Bacon. 

To-CHU'RN, v 8 Lernen, Belg. probably 
according to "the etymology better ſpelt chern a ele in 
which cream by violent or long agitation is turned into 


butter. 
To CHURN, v. 4. dernen, Belg. Sax. firhen, Teut.) 
to turn a thing often in the mouth, ** churz'd.in his teeth.” 


To make butter, by frequent and continua! motion. 
CHURR-WORM, 85 (cyrran, Sax. to turn, from the nim- 
blenſs of its motion) an inſet remarkable * the nimble- 


neſs with which it turns itſelf. 1 
N CEOUS. ag Gen conliting of ch) 
/ (from chyle } of chyle, par- 
taki pl. the aalldes of chyle, couiing chyle. 


CH'Y a chulos, Gr, ſee Crits. This ſeems to 
be the beſt pelling) in the animal 2 a ge 4 
ſipid liquor, — * of oily and mucila 


extracted from diſſolved. aliments of — 7 and * a 


1 mechaniſm conveyed to the blood, 
YLIFA'CTION, S. (from chu, Lat. and fa&um of facio, 
to make) the act of converting the juice of aliments into 


4 white liquor, called the chyle. 
CHILYFA'CTIVE, IX; (fee Cailiracrion) having the 
power of making ch with the quality of con- 


verting aliment * chy le. 

jans. | CHYLOPOR'TIC, adj. (from K cbulen, Gr. and nw! 
_ Foice, Gr. to make) having ower, or office of con, 
verting aliment into — « The. . chylaportic organs. 


ARrBUTH. 
CHYLO'VS 


CIL 


obs, . (pronounced chylu.) conſiſting of chyle ; 


| reſembling, or 92559 of the qualities of chyle. 


MIC, or C MIC L, adj. (chymicus, Lat.) made by 
9 relating to chymiſtry. Perhaps more properly ſpelt 
chemic or Themical. aps | 
CE V/MICALLY, adv. (from chymical, and ly cf lice, Sax. 
7 5 manner) in a chymical manner. 


HY Mis T, S. 2 kimmiſt, ſee ChymisTRY) a 


rofeflour of chymiſtry. Sa : 

CHY'MISTRY, 8. (from xe, chumos, Gr. juice, or vv, 

thee, Gr. to melt; if from the former properly ſpelt, as in 
this article; if from the latter more properly, chemiſtry 
and if from R12, chema, Arab. or En, cham. Heb. heat, 
hot, black, then with an e likewiſe) an art by which 
ſenſible bodies, contained in veſſels, are ſo changed by 
means of fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are 
thereby diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſeparated, 
and new bodies are compoſed by the mixture of different. 
ſubſtances or 9 

CIBA'RIOUS, 

roper for food; partaking of the qualities of food; edible, 

IBL. s. (pronounced without the L, from crboule, Fr.) 
in botany, a ſmall degenerate kind of onion. | 

CI'CATRICE, CICATRIX, S. (Lat.) a little ſeam, or 
elevation of callous fleſh, riſing and remaining on the 
ſein, after the healing of a wound. Figuratively, a mark 
or impreſſure. The cicatrix and capable impreſſure.“ 
Snak. Seldom uſed in this laſt ſenſe. 

CICATRI'SANT, CVCATRISIVE, a. in medicine, ap- 
plied to ſuch applications, as are deficcative, aid nature to 
repair the ſkin of a wound, and form an gſchar. 

CICATRIZA'”TION, S. in ſurgery, the act of healing a 
wound. The ftate of being healed or ſkinned over. 

To CICATRI“ZE, ©. a. (from cicatrix) to apply ſuch me- 
dicines to wounds, as heal and ſkin them over. To heal 

and ſkin a wound over. | | 

CICELY, S. in botany, a ſpecies of faveet cicely. 

CICHORA'CEOUS, a. (from cichorium, Lat.) having the 
qualities of faccory. ©* Bitter cicheraceous plants.” FLoyER. 

To CYCURATE, v. a. {cicur, Lat.) to tame: Figuratively, 
to render or make mild or harmleſs. ** So cicurated and 
„ ſubdued.” Brown. Seldom uſed. 


CICURA'TION, S. (from cicuratum, ſupine, cicuro, Lat.) 


the act of taming. Seldom uſed. 
CICU"TA,S. (Lat.) in botany a vegetable poiſon, divided into 
expreſſed from the cicuta aguatica, with which the Athe- 
nians uſed to put their ſlate criminals to death. Twas 
with this that Socrates was deſtroyed. | 
CIDER, S. /cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital. ficera, Lat. omen, fikera, 
Gr. , Arber, Heb,) a briſk, cool liquor prepared from 
te jhpce of apples made vinous by fermentation. Uſed with 
moderation it 15 good and wholeſome, preferable to wine, 
decauſe its ſpirits are leſs vehement, and detained by a 
viſcous phlegm, which likewiſe contributes to render it 
cooling, That thoſe who drink this liquor look more 
healthy, and are both more vigourous and ſprightly, than 
thoſe who drink wine, ſeems evident from the obſervation 
of Lord Bacon. Of eight old le, fays he, ſome were 
near, and others above 100; who, during their whole 


mqjor and minor. - Likewiſe a poiſonous juice or liquour | 


* lives, drank aching but Cibzx, and were ſo vigorous, | 


* that they danced and jumped about like young men.” 
CI'DERIST, S. a maker of cider. 6 | 


CIDERKIN, S. (from cider and 4in, a diminutive particle) 


the liquor made of the-murk, or groſs matter of the apples, 
after the cider is preſſed out, by the addition of boiled 
water, which is ſuffered to infuſe for 48 hours. | 
CIELING, fee Cz1t1xc. | 5 
CIERGE,.S._(Fr.) a candle carried in proceſſions. _ 
ILTA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the palliidoe of ſtiff hairs 
herewith the eyes are guarded ; their uſe is to keep out 
lies and moats, to break the impetuoſity of the rays 6 
light, and at the ſame time to leave ſpace enough for the 
diſcernment of objects. They grow but to a certain length, 


o 


need no cutting like the other hairs, and are ſenſible. | ; 


heir points are bent with great art; thoſe in the upper 
22 turning upwards, and thoſe in the lower towards 
_ the earth, that nothing might obſtruct our ſight: And 
from hence we may learn how critical the great Authour of 
hature - hath been, in forming even the leaſt and moſt, 
minute conyeniencies, that belong to animal bodies. 
Cc LIARY,. adj. ( cilium, Lat.) in anatomy, belonging ro. 
* eyelids, The ciliary ligament or proceſs, is a range of 
' black" fibres diſpoſed circularly, riſing from the inner part of 
the uvea, and terminating in the prominent — of the | 
chryſtaline humour, Its uſe, according to Grew and Der- 
bam, is to dilate and contract the chryſtaline, and bring i 


— 4 


J. (cibarius, Lat. from cibus, Lat. food) 


— —— 


j 
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- nearer or carry it farther of from the retina, in order to 
render viſion diſtin, e. 

CILICEOUS, adj. (tilicizm, Lat. hair-eloth) made of hair. 
a cilicious or fackcloth habit.“ BAN] ] . Not in uſe. 

CI'MA, 8. fee CIuATiuu. r οα f 

CIME'LIARCH, 8. (pronounced '#imreeliark, from opinion, 
cheimelion, Gr. treafure, and apywr, a ruler or keeper) one 
who is truſted with the plate, or other valuables of a 
church. A charchwarden. Wants authority, | 

-F'METER, 8. Ccimetarra, Span. and Port. from chimter, 
Turk. ſometimes ſpelt /cymeter, or ſcimetar) a ſort of a 


one edge, and curved towards the point. 

CIN'CTURE, 8. (from cin&ura, Lat. of cingo to encom- 

pas or ſurround) a girdle, or clothing worn round the 

y. Nr an incloſure. In architecture, a ring, 
liſt, or orlo, at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of -a co- 
lump, ſeparating the ſhaft at the bottom from the baſe; 
and at the top from the capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils uſed by the antients to 
ſtrengthen and preſerve wooden columns. N 

CIN'DER, S. Ccinare, Fr. finder, Sax. and Teut. ciners, Ital. 
of cineres, Lat.) coals burnt till moſt of their ſulphur is 
conſumed, reduced to a porous cake, and quenched before 
they turn to aſhes. A red hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
Cinder-wench, or woman, is a perſon employed either by 
ſcavengers to rake amidſt aſhes to find coals or cinders, or 
elſe one who does the ſame by meer neceſſity. | 

CINERA'TION, S. /cineres, Lat. aſhes) in chymiſtry, the 
act of reducing a body to aſhes: | | | 

CINERTITIOUS, S. (cineritius of cineres, Lat. aſhes) having 

the form, or reſembling aſhes. | 

3 Es S. (cingulum, Lat. a belt or girth) a girth for a 

orſe. | 

CI/'NNABAR,; 8. (enn, 4irnabar, Gr. cinnabaris, Lat.) 
a mineral ſubſtance, red, heavy, and brilliant, the ore 
out of which quickſilver is drawn, conſiſting partly of a 
ſulphureous, and partly of a mercurial nature, -and divided 
into native and factitious: The native is that which is juſt 
deſcribed ; the factitious is made of flowers of ſulphur and 
quickſilver, firſt incorporated by fire and afterwards ſubli- 
mated. Cinnahar of antimony, is made of ſulphur, mer- 
cury and crude antimony. 

CI'NNAMON, S. (cinnamomum, Lat.) the bark of an aro- 
matic tree reſembling the camphire, or olive tree, and 
growing in the iſtand of Ceylon. It is an aſtringent in 
the primz viz, or firſtpaſſages, and in the remote ſeats of 
action, an aperient and alexipharmic. It ſtrengthens the 
viſcera, aſſiſts concoction, expells wind, and is a very 

reſent cardiac, 

CIN/QUE, 8. erg in gaming, a five on dice, Cc. 

CIN'QUE-FOIL, S8. (cingue, F.. five and foil of fexille, Fr. 
or folidm, Lat. a leaf) a kind of five-leaved clover. 

CIN CERES S. (Fr.) a kind of flow dance. Obſolete. 

CI'NQUE-PORTS, 'S. (Fr. the five ports or havens) the 
— havens, vizt. Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haft- 
ings, Winchelſea, Rumney, and Hithe; formerly ap- 
plied only to five, which 2 oppoſite to France, were 
thought by our monarchs to deſerve more than ordinary 
care to prevent an invaſion, On this account Cambden, 
ſays, that William the Conquerour, appointed a warden, 
and kin 9 — granted them certain privileges, on con- 
dition of their ſupplying him with a fleet to invade France; 
they are all franchiſes, and the conſtable of Dover-caſtle, is 
lord-warden, of all theſe cinque-porrts. . 

CIN/QUE-SPOT' TED, 2. having five err. A mole 
* cinque-/potted.” Sax. Not in uſe. 

CON, 8. (on, or Scion, Fr.) in botany, a young twig, 
3 ſprout of a tree. A ſhoot ingrafted or inſerted on 
T At .; 20 | 

CI'PHER, 8. che, cifra, Ital. fphre, Heb. numbers) 
an arithmetical character or number marked thus o; though 
of no value itſelf, in integers it encreaſes the value of f- 

when ſet on the right hand, and decreaſes them in the 
ame pro rtion, when ſet before them, in decimal fractions. 
A co 1 or aſſemblage of letters, conſiſting of the 
initials of a perſon's name, interwoven together and en- 
ved on plate, or painted inſtead of eſcutcheons on coaches, 
Certaly aer made uſe of by perſons to conceal the 
ſubjects they write about, from others. The key to explain 
any private characters. A meer cypher, a perſon of no im- 

| Portance, or intereſt. 

To CI'PHER 

- A®tively, to wake uſe of ſecret characters. | 
CIRCLE, S. 7 cirriders,, Lat. circle, Pr.) in geometry, a plane 

figure, comprehended under one line only, to which all 
lines drayn from à point in the middle are equal. Figu- 


ratively, 


ſword, uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, flat, wich but 


v. u. to perform the operations of arithmetic. 
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t whence it begun, having all its parts equidiſtant 
1 — called the center: but this is pro- 
perly the periphery or circumference of a circle. The cir- 
cumference, or extremities of any round body. An aſ- 
ſembly of people forming a ring. A company. A ſeries 
of things following one another alternately. In logic, an 
argument, which ſuppoſes the principle it ſhould , 
and afterwards proves the principle by the thing it ſeem 
to prove. A logiſtic circle, is when one of the premiſes 
is queſtioned and oppoſed, and attempted to be proved by 
the concluſion. A round-about, oppoſed to ſtraight or 
dire& way. Circles of the empire, are ſuch as have a right 
to be preſent at the diets, they are ten in number. | 
To CIRCLE, v. 4. to move round any thing. To ſur- 
round; encompaſs, or incloſe. Uſed with ia, to confine ; 
or keep together. Actively, to move in a circle. 
CIRCLED, part. having the form of a circle. 
CI'RCLET, S. (a diminutive of circle] a circle; an orb. 
CIRCLING, adj. ſurrounding or —— like a circle. 
CI'RCUIT, S. (circuit, Fr. circuitus, Lat. from circumeo, 
Lat. to go round) the moving round any thing. The 
motion or revolution of a planet round its orbit. Af 
incloſed with a circle. The circumference of any thing; 
the ſpace which any thing meaſures in going round it: 
A ring, a crown, or that which encircles any thing. The 
journies taken by the judges, into different counties, to 
adminiſter juſtice in thoſe places that are diſtant from 
London. The particular tract viſited by a judge. In law, 
a longer courſe of proceeding, to recover a thing ſued for, 
then is needful. - 
To CIRCUIT, v. 3. to move round, or in a circle. 
CIRCUITEER, S. one that travels in a circuit. That which 
moves in an orbit. Perhaps more properly ſpelt CIix cuirER, 
from circuit and er, implying an agent of wer, Sax. a 


man. | 

CIRCUTTION, S. {circuitio, Lat.) the act of going round 
about. Figuratively, circumlocution ; compaſs, or com- 
prehenſion of argument. 

CURCULAR, adj. | (circulaire, Fr. circularis, Lat.) round, 
reſembling, or in the form of a circle. Figuratively, ſuc- 
ceſſion in which that which proceeds firſt returns again. 
Vulgar, mean, common. Had Virgil been a circular 
4% poet.” Dexx1is. Seldom uſed in this ſenſe. Circular- 
letter, a letter addreſſed to ſeveral perſons, who have the 

ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. Circular-lines, ſuch 

ſtraight lines as are divided by the divifions made in the 

arch of a circle ; ſuch are the lines of fines, tangents, and 

ſecants, on the plain ſcale. Circular-/ailing, is that which 
is performed in the arch of a great circle. 

CI'RCULARLY, adv. (Fom circular-and ly, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in the form of a circle. With a circular 


motion. | 


To CFRCULATE, v. ». (from circalus, Lat.) to move in 


a circle. To be in uſe, ſo as to be conſtantly changing its 
owner, oppoſed to be hoarded, applied to money. Actively, 
to put about, or hand from to another, uſed of a cup 
or glaſs in drinking. | 
CIRCULA'TION, S. the act of moving in a circle. A mo- 
tion wherein a body returns in a curved line to the point 
from which it ſet out. A ſeries, or ſucceſſion in which 
things preſerve the ſame order, and return to the ſame 
ſtate. 2 he 2 of the blood, was diſcovered in 
England in 1628, Harwey our countryman, and be 
hw from all the blood's being —— on — To 
one of the greater arteries; from all the arteries ſwelling 
when tied with a bandage, from a vein's ſwellin 
between the bandage and extremities of the body, when ty 
up; and from the quantity of blood driven out of the heart 
every hour, compared with the whole which is contained 
ia a human body. The circulation of the nervous juice is 
concluded from the ſame principles as that of the blood. The 
circulation of the lap, n botany, is a natural motion of 
the nutritious juice of plants, from the root to the extreme 
arts, and thence back again to the root. This is denied 
Dr. Hales in his vegetable ſtatics by a number of expe- 
niments, which render it plain, to a demonſtration, and as 
the contrary hypotheſis can have no good effect on the 
nouriſhment of P nts,” hut muſt rather impede it, as the 
deſcent of the ſap by the bark is rather ſounded on con- 
jecture, than eſtabliſhed by experiments, as the chief cauſe 
of the circulation of the blood in animals, is the force of 


-* the ſyſtole or diaſtole of the heart, a principle which plants 


have not, nor an Wien anden it, it ſeems that the 
drawing an ana 725 2322 and animals 


in this point is rather an baſty concluſion, from a partial 
- Conſideration of ſome ſimilar , circumſtances, than a true 


—— 


. a carve ge, which. being continued ends in the | 


CIR 
and ſcrupulous repreſentation of the nature of things, ;.. 


culation in chimiſtry is a motion given to liquor in 
a circulating glaſs, cauſing them to aſcend and deſcend. 
CIRCULA'TORY, S. (from circulate) in chemiſtry, a ola 
veſſel, conſiſting of two part, luted on each other 
wherein the fineſt parts mount to the top, and finding do 
— fall down again; which motions of aſcent and de. 
nt are continued alternately by means of heat, till 
the finer particles have attained the degree of ſubtilty 


CIRCULA'TORY, ag}. applied to letters. See the article 
CIRCULAR. | | 

CIRCUA/MBIENCY, 8. /circum, Lat. round about, and 
ambio, Lat. to encompaſs) the act of encompaſſing or ſur. 
rounding. | 

CIRCUMA'/MBIENT, part. {circumambiens, Lat.) compaſ. 
ſing a thing round; encircling ; incloſing; ſurrounding , 
encompaſſing. | 

To MEUI MA'MBULATE, v. a. (from circum, Lat. about 
and ambulo, Lat. to walk) to walk round about, Want, 
authority. 

To CIRCUMCTSE, v. a. (from circum, Lat. round about 
and /cindo, Lat. to cut) to cut off the prepuce or foreſkin, 
Figuratively, to reduce the mind to ſuch a ſtate as wa, 
Vers by circamciſion, i. e. to live in a conformity with 

divine commands, to renounce aged rey and in. 
centive inconſiſtent with true religion, and to act as a per- 
ſon admitted into the kingdom of God, and as one own. 
ing him both in the character of king and legiſlator. 
« Circumci/e the fore-ſkin of your heart.” Deut. x, 16, 


CIRCUM'CISION, (from circumciſe) the act of cutting of 


the foreſkin. Figuratively, Judaiſm, or a Jew, ** Cometh 
„ tus bleſſednefs on the circumciſion only.” Rom. iv. 9. One 
who is of the ſpiritual ſeed of Abraham, and poſſeſſes 
thoſe qualifications ſignified by circumciffon. ** Circumciſin 
« is that of the heart in the ſpirit.” Rom. ii. 29. Cy. 
i cumcifion is the keeping of the Commandments.” 1 Cer, 
vii. 19. 

To CIRCUMDU/ CT, v. a. circumductum, ſupine of cir. 
cumduco, Lat.) in law, to ſuperſede, nullify, or render of 
no effect. | 

CIRCUMDU'CTION, S. (fee circumdu2) in law, the ren. 
dering a law void ; nullificattn ; cancelling, the leading a 
perſon a long way about. Seldom uſed. 

CIRCU/MFERENCE, S. [circumferentia, Lat. of circumround, 
and fero, Lat, to carry) the periphery of a circle. The 
line including and ſurrounding any thing. 'The ſpace in- 
cloſed in a circle. The extremities of a round body, 
Figuratively, any thing of a round form. The broad 
2 circumference hung on his ſhoulders like a moon.” Par. 

oft. 

To CIRCU'MFERENCE, v. 4. to include in a circle. To 
circumſcribe, or confine. ** Included only in itſelf, or 
„ circumferenced by it's ſurface.” Bacon. Obſolete. 


| CIRCUMFERE'NTOR, S. (from circumfere, Lat. to carry 


about) an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in taking angles, 
conſiſting of a braſs index with 5 hts, a compaſs, and 
mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket. 
CIR'CUMEFLEX, S. (circumflexus, Lat.) an accent, marked 
thus (+) uſed to regulate the pronunciation, and requires 
an undulation between the grave and acute. 5 
CIRCUMFLUENCE, S. (circumfluentia, Lat.) an incloſure 
made by watars flowing round any thing. 
CIRCU'MFLUENT, part. ( circum, round about, and flu, 
Lat. to flow) flowing round any thing, or incloſing any 
thing with water. | 1 425 
CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS, adj. {(circumforaneus, Lat.) ſtrol- 
ling from houſe to houſe. A circumferancous fidler is one 
who plays from door to door. 
To CIRCUMFU'SE, v. 4. {(circumfuſus, Lat. from circun- 
ee to pour round ; to diffuſe, or ſpread every way. 
CIRCUMFU'SILE, adj. (from circum, about, and ſuf, 
Lon.) the which may be poured, diffuſed, or ſpread round 
S.. ET PRs Ca aaa 
To CIRCUMGYRATE, v. a. (from circum, and gyru 
Lat. a circuit) to roll round. Veſſels, curled, circa 
3 and complicated together.“ | Ra *. Not in 
c « . * 


uſe... | 
CIRCUMGYRA'TION, 8. (from . circum and gyratio, 4 
turning about) the act of turning round. | 
CIRCUMJA'CENT, part. (circumf acens, Lat.) lying round 
any thing, bordering on every fide, contiguous. 
CIRCUMINCE'SION, 8 (from cram, Lat. about, and in. 
cefſum ſupine, of incedo, to go into) in theology, a term uſc 


by the ichoolmen, to expreſs the conſubſtantiality of the 


* 


| three divine E in the trinity. Damaſcenus has made 
| 9.0 it in bus explication of . wy «1 an in my 
| ather, and my father in me.“ John xiv. 11. 

K . J e mc. 
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\CUMI'TION; S. (circumitum, ſupine of circumeo, Lat. 
em round about) the act of going round. Wants au- 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION, S. ' (circum, round, and Iigatum, 

ſupine, of ligo, Lat. to bind) the act of binding round. 

- Figoratively, the band by which any thing is bound. Wants 

ority. | Jetta | 

80 MLOCU/TION, 8. _ circum, Lat. about, and 

” hoitum; ſupinle, of lopuor, Lat. to 7 the expreſſing a 
ſentiment in a number of words. A periphraſis. An in- 
direct way of expreſſing a perſon's ſentiments in order to 
ouard againſt diſguſt, 
oRCUMMU*RED, adj. (from circum, Lat. about, and 
* urns, Lat. a wall) walled round; encompaſſed, or ſur- 
. rounded with a wall. A garden circummured with bricks.” 

HAK. 

CIRCUMNA'V IGABLE, adj. (circumnavigo, Lat. to fail 
round) that which * be ſailed round. Rendering the 

hole terraqueous globe circumnavigable. Rav. 

To CIRCUMNA*'VIGATE, v. a. (See CiRcUMNAvIGA- 
Le) to fail round. Wants authority. 

CIRCUMNAVIGA'”TION, S. (circumnavigatum, ſupine of 
aircumnavigo, Lat. to ſail round) the failing round any tract 

of land. The circumnavigation of Africa.“ ARBUTH. 

CIRCUMPLICA*”TION, S. (from circumplicatum, ſupine, 
of circumplicog Lat. to fold about) the act of wrapping a 
thing all o:er. The ſtate of a thing enwrapped. Wants 
authority. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR, adj. (from circum, Lat. about, and polaris, 
Lat. belonging to the poles) in aſtronomy, applied to ſtars 
near the north pole, which move round it without ſetting. 

CIRCUMPOSI'TION, S. (from circum, and pofitio, Lat. 
from pono, to place) the act of ſetting or placing any thing 
in a ring or circle. Now is your ſeaſon for circumpeſition.” 
EvELYN. 

CIRCUMRA'SION, S. /circumrafio, Lat. from circumrado, 

Lat. to ſcrape off) the act of ſhaving or paring round. 
Wants ——— 2 

CIRCUMROTA'*TION, S. (from circum, and roto, Lat.) 
the act of whirling a thing round, with a motion like that 

of a wheel. The ſtate of a thing whirled round. 

To CIRCUMSCRI BE, v. a. (from circumſcribo, to draw a 

circle round) to incloſe in certain lines or limits. Figu- 
ratively, to bound, limit, confine, or reſtrain ; in geometry, 
the deſcribing a figure, with many angles, about a circle, 
in ſuch a manner as all the ſides ſhall” be tangents to the 
circumference. 

CIRCUMSCRIP*”TION,. S. Ccircumſcriptio, Lat. from cir- 
cumſcriptum, ſupine, of circumſcribo, Lat.) the determina- 
tion to a particular figure. Limitation, reſtraint, confine- 
ment, boundary. 

CIRCUMSCRIP”TIVE, adj. (See CixcumscrIPTION) 

| that which determines the Hope or figure of a body. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT, adj. (circum/petum, ſupine, of circum- 
2 Lat. to look about, or be cautious) cautious with re- 

to conduct, whereby a perſon is attentive to the ef- 
ects of his actions, and weighs the dangers or difficulties 
with which they are attended. 

CIRCUMSPE/CTION, 8. (See CIxcuus rer) in its 
primary ſenſe, the act of looking round about one. With 
« fly circumſpection. Par. Loft. Figuratively, a cautious or 
wary conduct, wherein a perſon conſiders the effects of his 
actions, weighs the dangers and difficulties with which they 
are attended, and endeavours to guard againſt them. 

CIRCUMSPE/CTIVE, adj. (circumſpedt um, 1 of cir- 
cumſpicio, to look round about) in its primary ſenſe looking 
round about; in its ſecondary, taking all the meaſures which 
may prevent a diſappointment, or ſecure a perſon from any 
mali-:ouſneſs of an enemy. 

CIRCUMSPE/CTLY, adv. (from circumſpect and ly, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a cautious, diſcreet, and | wn 
dent manner, guarding againſt accidents, and precluding 
any diſappointments. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, S. (Lat.) the particular incident be- 
longing to any action, which determines it to be/either 
good or bad, or a fact probable or improbable. Figura- 
uvely, an event. Uſed in the plural for the late or con- 
dition of a perſon, bad circumſtances, ſignifying diſtreſs or 

poverty, od circumſtances, riches or affluence. 

To CYRCUMSTANCE, v. u. to be placed in a particular 

| light, to be attended with peculiar incidents, | 

"IRCUMSTANT, part. ¶circumſtant, Lat.) ſtanding round, 

urrounding. 

CIRCUMSTAN'TIAL, adj. (circumftantialis, low Lat.) ac- 
cadental, oppoſed to eſſential. Minute, particular, where- 
in all the different relations and attendant reaſons of an 

Action are enumerated. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIA/LITY, S. the ſtate of a thing with all 


the peculiarities attending it. | 

To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE, v. a. to place a thing or 
action in a particular ſituation or relation, with reſpect to 
the accidents which attend or determine its quality. To 
Put 1n a promiſing, or favourable condition or ſtate. 

To CIRCUMVA'LLATE, v. a. (circumwallatim, of cir- 
cumvallo, Lat.) to incloſe or ſurround with trenches and for- 
tifications, | 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION, S. {(circumvallatum, ſupine of tir- 
cumwvallo, Lat. to ſuround with ramparts or bulwarks) the 
art of entrenching or fortifying a camp or place with works. 
In fortification, a line or trench with a parapet, thrown up 

by beſiegers, encompaſling all their camp, to defend it 


"_"__>_ any force that may attempt to relieve the 

place. 

To CIRCUMVENT, v. 4. {circumventum, ſupine of cir- 
cumvenio, Lat. to deceive) to over- reach a perſon by ſupe- 
riour craft. To deceive, or impoſe upon, by ſpecious pre- 
tences and ſecret artifices. 

CIRCUMVE/NTION, S. /circumwventio, Lat.) the impoſin 
2 or over- reaching a perſon by ſecret artifices an 

ubtlety. * 

To CIRCUMVE'ST, v. 4. (from circum, Lat. about, and 
veſtio, Lat to cloath) to cloath all over with a garment. 
To cloath, or ſurround as with a garment. ** Mad'ſt the 
„ deep to circumveſ it round.” 'WoTrTox, the word 
round is improperly made . uſe of, ſince it is included in 
circumveſt, but, it muſt be obſerved, that this word 
ſeems to be obſolete. 

CIRCUMVOLA'TION, 8. (from circumwolatum, ſupine of 
circumvolo, Lat. to fly round) the act of flying round any 
place. Wants authority. 


| To CIRCUMVO'LVE, v. 4. {circumwolve, Lat.) to roll 


round; to roll any body in an orbit or circle. Afcribe 
to each ſphere an intelligence to circumvolve it.” Grew. 
Seldom uſed. 

CIRCUMVOLU'TION, Ccircumvolutum, ſupine of circum- 
volvo, Lat.) the act of rolling a thing round. The ſtate 
of being round. The thing rolled round. In architecture, 
the turns of the ſpiral line of the Ionic volute. | 


; CFRCUS, CTRQUE, S. (circus, Lat.) in antiquity, a large 


building either round or oval, arched at one end, encom- 

paſſed with porticoes, furniſhed with rows of ſeats riſing 

ou each other, and uſed for the exhibiting ſhews to the 
ople. 

CIRRI, S. in botany, the fine ſtrings or hairs; by which 
2 and other ſuch plants faſten themſelves to walls for their 
upport. | | | 

CISSO/ITD, S. an algebraical curve of the ſecond order, in- 
vented by Diocles, an antient Greek geometrician, in or- 
der to find two mean proportionals between two given right 
lines: but reckoned by Sir aac Newton, amongſt one of 
the defective hyperbolas, and belonging to the 42 ſpecies. 

CIS T., S. (ciſta, Lat. cifte, Sax.) a caſe; a covering: In 
medicine, the coat of a tumour. 

3 adj. (from cift.) incloſed in a bag, or mem- 

rane. 

CIS'TERN, S. /cifterna, Lat.) a receptacle for water or rain, 
placed in yards, or kitchens for family uſe. A large re- 
ſervoir of water, or incloſed fountain. Figuratively, a 
reſervoir, or repoſitory. ** The cfern of my luſt,” 

CIS TUS, S. (Lat.) the name of a plant, called likewiſe 
the rock-roſe. 5 

CIT, S. (a contraction of citizen) one who lives in the 
city, oppoſed to one at the court; a word of con- 
tempt. ; g . "7 


CITADEL, 8. /citadelle, Fr. citadella, Ital. a diminutive of 


citta, Ital. a city) a fort or place fortified with four, five, 
or fix baſtions, built ſometimes in the moſt eminent part of 
a city, and ſometimes near it, in order to defend it againſt 
enemies, and to keep the inhabitants in their obedience. 

CI'TAL, S. (from cite) a reproof, or impeachment : a ſum- 
mons, or a call to appear in a court. Sometimes a quo- 
tation, or mention that a ſentiment is borrowed from 
ſome authour. 

CITA'TION, S. (from citatam, ſupine of cite, Lat. to call or 
ſummons to appear) in law, a ſummons to appear before 
an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome cauſe relating to the church. 
The a& of quoting, or mentioning an authour's name, as 
eſpouſing the ſentiment a perſon would eſtabliſh. The paſ- 
ſage quoted from an authour. A mention, detail, enume- 
ration, There remains a citation of ſuch as may produce 
« jt in any other.“ Harvey. | 

CI'TATORY, ad. having the power of a ſummons ; or, uſed 
as a ſummons. 
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To CITE, '*, -. (the E not ronounced but ſerving only to 
lengthen the ſound of the 7, from cito, Lat.) to fummons 
or call a perſon to appear in a court of juſtice. Figura- 


tively, to enjoin, or call on a perſon with authority. To 
note. That paſſage which I cited before.” Bac. 
CITER, 8. (from cite and er, of aber, Sax. a man) one 
Who ſummons a. perſon to appear in a court. One who 
quotes a paſſage from an authour, uſed as a term of con- 
tempt. 5 
CTT ESS, 8. (from cif and %, a feminine termination uſed 
by the Saxons) a female, or woman, who lives in a city. 
ſed uy by Dryden. Cits and Citeſts.“ 


CIT'HER (pronounced ci/tern, 1 cittara, Ital. 
8 Lat.) a, muſical ſtringed inſtrument played on by 
e fingers. | 


CITIZEN, 8. /citoyen, Fr.) in its primary ſenſe, an in- 
_ _ habitant or 40 ber 2 any place. A perſon who is free of 
4 city. One who carries on a trade in a city, oppoſed to a 
gentleman ; or a ſoldier. When he ſpeaks not like a 
«+ citizen, you find him a ſoldier.” Swax. Uſed by Shake- 
Hear, as an adjective, to expreſs the milder virtues of 
peace, and that timorouſneſs a perſon is fubje& to who has 
never been converſant in camps. Not ſo citizen a wanton 
as to ſeem todie cer fick.” Cymbel. 
CI'TRINE, adj. {citrinus, Lat.) 2 coloured, of a dark 
8 « The butterfly, has its wings painted citrine and 
Hl) i 
CI'TRINE, 8. Ccitrinus, Lat. citrine, Fr. and Ital.) a ſpecies 
of chriſtal of an extremely beautiful yellow, differing in 
degrees from that of a ſtrong ochre colour to that of the 
el of a lemon. It is generally clear, fine, and free from 
Haws ; it is very plentiful in the Weſt Indies, oftentimes 
ſet in rings by our jewellers, and may be miſtaken for 
a topaze. 
CI'TRON, S. /citraus, Lat.) a fruit, which comes from a 
hot 2. and is in ſmell, taſte, and ſhape, ſomewhat like 
a lemon, from which however it is diſtinguiſhed by its di- 
menſion, the ſineneſs of its pulp, the briſkneſs of its ſmell, 
and deepneſs of its colour. The empalement has but one 
leaf indented into five parts. The flower has five thick petals, 
10 ſtamina, joining in three bodies at the baſe, and an oval 
en, which turns to an oblong fruit, with a thick, 
y ſkin, filled with a juicy pulp, Fivided into cells, con- 
taining each two hard ſeeds, Linnæus has joined it with 
the Aurantium and Lemon; but as both theſe have more 
than 10 ſtamina, it were to be wiſhed he had ſeparated 
them. | 


CI'TRONNATE, S. citron-peel candied, and cut into 


ieces. | 

CITRUL, S. in botany, a fruit ſo named from its yellow 
colour ; the ſame as the Pumpion. 

CI'TY, S. (cite, Fr. citta, Ital.) a lar 
a wall. In law, a town corporate, 
a cathedral church. The inhabitants of a ci 
or middle of a place, oppoſed to the extremities, ** The 
** city and burrough.” 

CITY, adj. living in a city. Like a citizen, with vain 
parade or oſtentatious affluence. ** Make not a city feaſt 
of it.” SHAK. 

CI'VET, S. {civet, Fr. zibetta, Arab. ſcerit, aibet, or zebed, 
Arab. ſcum) in natural hiſtory, a little animal, a native of 
Peru and Guinea, - not unlike our cat, excepting that its 
ſnout is more pointed ; its claws are leſs dangerous, and 
its is different. Ray thinks it rather of the fox or 
wolf kind. Under its tail is a bag, wherein the perfume 
is formed, which is originally like greaſe, or a kind of 


town incloſed with 
at hath a biſhop and 


CIVIC, adj. (civicus, Lat.) that which relates to civil mat- 
ters, oppoſed to military. A civic crown among the Ro- 
mans, was made of oaken leaves, and given to thoſe that 
had ſaved the life of a citizen. 

CIVIL, adj. (civilis, Lat.) that which belongs to a city, 
or the government thereof, Poliſhed, well regulated, op- 
poſed to rude and barbarous, Joined to the word war, 
that which citizens or people of the ſame nation wage 
with one another. Joined with death, that- which is in- 
flicted by the laws, in oppoſition to natural. Joined with 
fover or magiſtrate, that which is exerciſed on the prin- 
ciples of government, oppoſed to military. Figuratively, 
poliſhed, civilized, humane, well-bred, and complaiſant ; 
gentle ; oppoſed to wild, rude, and barbarous : Beautifully 
applied to inanimate things. The rude ſea grew civil 
at her ſong.” SHAK. Neat, but not ſhowy, applied to 
dreſs, ** Till civil ſuited morn appear.” MitTox. 
This ſenſe is now obſolete. Civil /aw, is that which is 
oppoſed to the common, and implies the Roman law con- 
tained in the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. Civil year, that 


The heart 
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which is eſtabliſhed by law in any country, and is ſo called 
to diſtinguiſh it from the natural year, which is determined 
by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. | 
CIVFLIAN, S. (civilis, Lat.) one who profeſſes and makes 
the civil law his peculiar ſtudy. + I | 
| CIVILISA'TION, S. a law which renders a criminal pro- 
| ceſs civil, by turning an information into an inqueſt, . 
| CIVILITY, 8. a ſtate of politeneſs, oppoſed to uncultivated 
| barbarity. A polite addreſs, attended with humane and 
| benevolent actions. A. kindneſs beſtowed, in a polite 
manner. | 
To CIVILFZE, v. a. to inſtruct in ſuch ſciences as tend to 
render men humane and reclaim them from ſavageneſs. 
CIVILVZER, 8. (from civilize, and er, of wer, Sax. , 
man) one that reforms the ſavage manners of barbarian; 
and renders them both humane and polite. | x 
CFVILLY, adv. (from civil and /y, of lice, Sax. implying 
manner) in a manner agreeable to the principles of govern. 
ment, and the rules of ſociety. In a kind, condeſcending, 
good natured and genteel manner, oppoſed to rudeneg 
or brutality. In a genteel but not gaudy manner. The 
| *© chambers were furniſhed ciwvilly,” Bacon. This ſenſe i; 
| . obſolete: | | 
CI'ZE, 8. (generally written re, perhaps from inciſum, ſu- 
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pine, of '#ncido, Lat. to cut) the dimenſions of any thing 


with reſpe& to magnitude or bulk. Give them the cz; 

and figure which they have.” Grey. 

-CL'ACK, S. (ece, Brit. clac, Fr. Hack, Belg.) any thing 
which makes a continued and laſting noife, applied to that 
of a mill. Figuratively, inceſſant and importunate tattle, 

The tongue. He knows not when my clack will lie.“ 

PRIOR. From katſche, Belg. 

To CI/ACK, v. 3. (cleccian, Brit. klat/chen, Teut.) to 
make a noiſe like that which is heard in a mill when going. 
To let the tongue run, or to talk much. 

CLA'D, part. preter. from clothe. 

To CLA'IM, v. a. (clamer, Fr.) to demand as a right, or 
due, oppoſed to aſking as a favour. | 

CLAIM, S. a demand, or right of demanding a thing, as 
due. In law, a title to, or demand of any thing in the 
poſſeſſion of another. This word is generally joined with 
the verb /ay. 

CLAIMABLE, a. (from claim and able, of abal, Sax. pol- 
fibility or power) that which may be demanded as a due; 
or as belonging to a 22 | | 

CLAIMANT, S. he that pretends a right to any thing in the 

oſſeſſion of another, and demands it as his property. 

CLATMER, S. (from claim and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who demands a thing as his property. 

CLA'IR-OBSCURE, 8. See CLARE-Osscuxx. 

To CLA'MBER, v. . (klemmen, Belg. perhaps corrupted 
from climb, or climber) to aſcend or go up a ſteep place 
m_ difficulty, fo as to be forced to uſe both the knees and 

ands, | 

To CLA'MM, (pronounced cleam, in Lincolnſhire, from 
clæmian, Sax. to ſmear with any ſticking ſubſtance) to clog 
with any glewiſh or viſcous matter. 

CLA'MMINESS, S. (from clammy and ne/5, of nee, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) the quality by which any 
ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews any thing that touches i. 

Viſcidity, ropineſs. 

CLA'MMY, adj. viſcous, ropy, glutinous, or adherring to 
any thing which touches it. \ 
CLA'MOROUS, adj. (from clamour) making a noiſe with 

the voice. Speaking loud. Turbulent, 

CLA'MOUR, S. {clamor, Lat.) a noiſe, or outcry ; an ex- 
altation of the voice in anger. Figuratively, applied with 
no ſmall elegance to inanimate things. The loud Arno's 
* boiſt'rous clamours.” Apis. : 

To CLA'MOUR, v. a. to make a noiſe ; or ſpeak in a loud, 
paſſionate, and turbulent manner. 

CLA'MP, S. (#lamme, klampe, Belg.) a piece of wood adde! 
to another to ſtrengthen it and prevent its burſting. A little 

iece of wood in the form of a wheel, uſed in a mortice 
inſtead of a pully. A quantity or collection of bricks. 
Clamp-Nails, are ſuch as are uſed to faſten on clamps in the 
building or repairing of ſhips. 

To CLA'MP, v. a. in joining, to fit a board with the gra 
to another piece acroſs the grain; this is of uſe to prevent 
warping. | 

CLAN, 8. {(#aen, Scot. children, claan, Brit.) a family 
race, or tribe. A body of perſons, a word of contempt: , 

CLA'NCULAR, adj. (clancularius, Lat.) underhand, pri- 

vate, unknown, ſecret, hidden; clandeſtine. 

CLANDES'TINE, adj. Cclundiſtinut, Lat.) underhand ; 
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ſecretin order to evade any law ; private ; always uſed in 4 


bad ſenſc. 
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Gf ANDES/TINELY, adv. (from clandeſtine and h, of lice, | 


Sax. implying manner) in a ſecret or private manner, in- 
_ cluding ſomeallegal or bad practice; always uſed in a bad 
r | HOME ROE Ty 


To. CLA'NG, v. 4. (clangs, Lat. formed from the ſound) 
to make aloud ſhrill noiſe, with a brazen ſound, like that of a 
trumpet, or to make a noiſe like that of armour when ſtruck 
' with. a folid body; or like ſwords when beat together. 


Acdively, to claſh or ſtrike together, ſo as to make à noiſe. 


CLA'NGOUR, S. (clanger, Lat.) a loud ſhrill ſound. © 
CL ANGOUS, adj. (pronounced clangus making a loud and 
- ſhrill noiſe. | | "4a | 
CLAN K, S.(from c/ank, perhaps a corruption from clang) a loud 
ſurill or harſh noiſe made by hard bodies when claſhed toge- 
er. | | 

Fi. CLAP", v. a. (clappan, Sax. Happen, Belg. Klaplfen, Teut.) 

to fitike together with a quick motion, ſo as to make a 
noiſe. To-put one. thing upon another with a haſty, ſud- 

den, and unexpected motion. To perform any action in a 
quick. and unex ected manner. To applaud or praiſe a per- 

ſon by ſtriking the hands together. To infect with the vene- 

real diſeaſe. Ofed with p, to do, perform, or finiſh a thing 
ſuddenly, or without much precaution. ** A peace may be 
&« lapped up with that ſuddenneſs.” Howegrr. Neuterly 
uſed with o, to ſhut with a quick or ſudden motion, * cap 
« 5% the door.” Uſed with into, to enter or undertake 
with yrs or briſkneſs. To ſtrike the hands together by 
way of applauſe. | 

CLAP, S. (clap, Brit. Hapff, Teut.) a loud noiſe, made 

the ſtriking of two ſolid bodies together, or by ex- 
een when applied to thunder; abplacts or approbation, 
teſtifed by ſtriking the hands together. In medicine, the 
frſt ſtate, or ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe. In falconry, the 
nether part of the beak of a hawk, from clappan, Sax. to 
move often. 

CLA'PPER, S. (from clap and er, of wer, Sax. a man) one 
who ſtrikes his hands together by way of applauſe. The 
tongue, or piece of iron, which hangs in the inſide of a 
bell and makes it _— A piece of wood in a mill for 

" ſhaking the hopper. Figuratively, the tongue of a on 
that id very calkative: a word of reproach. 8 7 

To CLA'PPER-CLAW, v. a, to ſcold. 2 

CLARENCE UX, or CLARENCIEUX, 8. (Fr. pronounced 
clauraun//uu) the ſecond king of arms, ſo called from the 
duke of Clarence, fon of Edward» III, who firſt bore. this 

office. He marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the 
lower nobility on the ſouth ſide the Trent, and is therefore 
likewiſe called Surroy, 1. e. Southroy or r 

CLARE-OBSCURE, /chiare-ſcurs, Ital. from clarus bright, 
and ob/curus, Lat. obſcure or dark) in painting, the lights 
and ſhades in a picture. The art of diſtributing the lights 
and ſhades in a piece to the greateſt advantage. A deſign 
conſiſting only of two colours. 

CLARET, S. {win clairet, Fr.) French wine of a clear, 

le, red colour. | | | 

CLA'RICORD, or CLA'RICHORD, 8. (from clarus, Lat. 
clear and chorda, Lat. a firing, clavicordio, Span.) a mu- 
ſical inſtrument, in form of a ſpinnet, with 49, or 50 keys 
and 70 ſtrings, bearing on five bridges gradually decreaſing 
in height; the jacks have braſs hooks in lieu of the quils 
in ſpinnets, and the ſtrings are covered with cloth, which 
renders the ſound fweeter. 

CLARIFICA'TION, (from clarify} the clearing any thing 
from impurities. The — iquours. 85 

To CLA RIFV, v. a. (clarifier, Fr. clarus clear and fic, Lat. to 
become) to fine or make any liquour clear. Figuratively, 
to free the underſtanding or mind from any impurities 
which might obſtruct its view of things: This ſenſe is 
very rare, | 

CLARION, S. /clarion, Fr. clarino, Ital. clarin, Span.) a 
trumpet with a narrower tube and ſhriller ſound than the 
common ſort. In heraldry, a bearing thought by Gwi/lim | 

to be one of the antient trumpets, but by others to be the 
rudder of a ſhip, or a reſt for a lance. 

CLARITY, S. (clart#, Fr. claritas, Lat.) brightneſs, ſplen- 
dour, By abundant clarity inviſible.” RALEICH. 

CLARK, S. fee CI EAX. 

CLA RV, S. {clarea, Ital. and Span, from clarus, clear, 
Lat. on account of its ſervice in diſorders of the eyes; 
likewiſe called /c/area, Lat. and Span, from /cleres, Gr. 
hard, on account of the hardneſs of its ſtalk) the flower 
has a tubulous empalement of one leaf with five acute 

ints at the brim; it is of the lip kind, with one petal 
iaving a crooked tube, divided into two lips, the upper 
lip erect and arched; the under, cut into three ſegments, 
the middle one being hollow like a ſpoon; it has two ſta- 
mina, and a four pointed Germen, turning into four ſeeds 


Which ripen in the empalement. It is placed in the ſirſt | 


LA 
ſect. of Tauragſert's fourth claſs, and in the firſt ſection of 
Limæuss zd. The ſpecies are 16. 
To CLA'SH, v. n. — Belg. to make a noiſe by beat- 
ing. Glas, glet, glos, Sclav. Both. Celt. Pol. Dat; glaje, 
glaſne, Ruſſ. a claſh, or claſhing) to make a noiſe, ap- 
plied to two bodies ſtruck together. Figuratively, to act 
with oppoſite views, uſed with the particle 2h... To con- 
tradict, oppoſe or diſagree in kind. Every time claſhing 
<« metaphors are put together.” $22. No 595. Actively, 
t t5 make a noiſe by ſtriking two bodies gets: | 
CLA'SH, S. (fee the verb) a noiſe made by collifion, or 
the ſtriking two bodies together. Figuratively, oppoſition 


of ſentiments, opinions, or interefts, 

CLA'SHING, fee CLasn. 

A CLA'SP, S. {gheſpe or cheſpe, Belg.) a thin piece of metal 
curved at the extremities, which enters into a hole made in 
another piece, and is uſed to faſten two things together, ſuch 
as the two covers of a book, or the two fore-parts of a 
garment, Sc. Figuratively, an embrace, wherein the 
arms are thrown round the body of a perſon. 

To CLA'SP, v. a. (from the noun) to ſhut or faſten by a 
claſp. Figuratively, to faſten by twining, applied to 
vegetables. To hold within the hands, to make the 
fingers meet round the circumference of any thing held in 

the hand. To incloſe, or cloth. Clapp. their joints in 
„ arms.” SHAK, | . 

CLA'SPER, S. in botany, tendrils, ligaments, or threads, 
whereby ſhrubs and other plants lay hold on trees. Given 
by the wiſe ,authour of nature to ſuch plants whoſe 
branches being long, ſragile, and ſlender, would fall by 

their own weight, or that of their fruit; in ſome plants 
they ſerve not only for ſupport, but likewiſe ſupply, as in 
the trunk roots of Ivy, wherein they aſſiſt the root in 
conveying ſap to the branches: In the Cucumber they 
ſerve for Rabiliment, propagation, and ſhade. 

CLA'SP-KNIFE, S. a knife which is furniſhed with a ſpring, 
and folds into the handle. | 

CLA'SS, S. {cla/is, Lat.) a collection of things ranged ac- 
cording to their different natures, and value. A rank or 

order: In ſchools, a number of boys placed according 
to their attainments, and the authours they read. 

CLA'SSIC, CLA'SSICAL, . adj. (claſſicus, Lat.) in antient 

| Hterature, the authours of the Auguſtan age; of received 
note, and acknowledged abilities. 

CLA'SSIC,. S. an authour of the firſt rank for abilities, and 

eſteemed a flandard for ſtyle, Ec. 

CLA'SSIS, S. a rank, order, fort, or claſs of men. Not 
in uſe, 

To CLA'TTER, v. . Cclatrung, cleadur, Sax. a rattle, 
Hatteren, Belg. to make a noiſe) to make a noiſe by being 
ſtruck often together, applied to ſonorous or metalline 

bodies. Figuratively, to make a noiſe by talking aloud, 
faſt, and little to the purpoſe. Actively, to ſtrike any 
thing ſo, as to make it ſound and rattle. To diſpute, or 
wrangle ; a low word, « 

CLA”'TTER,.S. a ratling noiſe made by the frequent ſtrik- 
ing of hard bodies together, Figuratively, a confuſed and 
tumultuous none. h 

CLAVA'TED, part. {clauatus, Lat.) knobbed ; or abound- 
ing with knobs. | | | 

CHAI Lo fart. (claudens, Lat.) ſhutting. Wants au- 

Ority. 

CLA'VE, the preter of CLEAve. 

CLA'VELLATED, part. (clavellatus, Lat.) in chymiſtry, 
made with burnt tartar. 

CLA'/VICLE, S. {clavicula, Lat.) in anatomy, the collar 
bone, of which there are two ſituated between the ſcapu- 
la and ſternum, each of them reſembling an italic &, but 
in women more ſtraight than in men. 'They ſerve for 
buttreſſes to the ſcapulæ, bound their motions, forwards 
and upwards, preventing them from ſlipping too far for- 
ward; and by their ligamentary connections, hinder them 
from ſlipping too far back, which might happen in thoſe 
who drag burthens behind them. 

CLAU'SE, S. (clau/ula, Lat.) a ſentence. A ſingle article. 
So much of a ſentence as will make ſenſe. 

CLAU'STRAL, adj. (from clauſtrum, Belg.) belonging to 
a cloiſter, or religious houſe. © Clauftral priors.” 
AYLIFFE. | 

CLAU'SURE, S. (clau/ura, Lat.) confinement ; the ftate of 
a perion ſhut up or confined in a monaſtry. | 

CLA'W, S. (clawarn, Sax. 4/auw, Belg. Eauw, Teut. cloxw, 
Dan.) the foot of a bird or beaſt, armed with a ſharp 
pointed horny ſubſtance. Figuratively, the hand, eſpe- 
cially of a rapacious perſon, a term of reproach. 

To CLA'W, v. a. (clawwan, Sax. UMauwen, Belg. Haven, 
Teut. 4/aar, Dan.) to ſcratch, or tear with the nails. 

Figura- 
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Figuratively, to pull to pieces, or lay hold on in a clumſy 
dl. g { ti 


reedy manner. To or ckle. Oed with 1 
or away, to ſcold, or rail at. The jade fortune is to | 
« clawed for it.” L'EsTRanGs. a low phraſe, not 

in uſe. To flatter, a ſenſe now obſolete. | 

CLA'W-BACK, S. a flatterer. The pope's claw-backs.” 

EW FEI. Obſolete. N | 

CLA'WED, adj. having claws. Participially, feized, , or 
ſcratched _ a A” ve 66h. "Piet 4 

CLA“V, S. {clai, Brit. 4%, Belg. taly, Perl.) a compact, 
weighty, a viſcid, and docile earth, when m1 

ſmooth to the touch, eaſily diſſolving in water, and when 
mixed with it, not quickly ſubſiding. Figuratively, the 


earth, or ſubſtance out of which our bodies are by ſcripture 


ſaid to be produced. f a 
To CLA V, v. a. to cover with clay. In agriculture, to 
manure with clay. 5 T7 
CLA'Y-COLD, adj. (a compound word) as cold as clay. Fi- 
guratively, lifeleſs. * His clay-col4 corpſe.” Rowe. 
CLA'YES, S. Cclaye, Fr.) in fortification, hurdles, or wattles, 
made with ſtakes interwoven with ofiers, to cover lodg- 
ments. 
CLA'YEY, aj. conſiſting of, or abounding in clay. 
CLA'YISH, adj. (from clay and i, of iſc, Sax, which when 
joined to a ſubſtantive, implies likeneſs, or of the ſame 
nature) of the nature of clay, like clay. | 
CLA'Y-MARL, S. a whitiſh, ſmooth, chalky earth, reſem- 
bling clay, but ſomewhat more fat, and ſometimes mixed 
with chalk ſtones. ; 
CLEAN, adj. (pronounced cleen, clane, Sax. glan, Brit.) 
free from dirt or ſoil. Figuratvely, free from any moral 
ſtain, wickedneſs, or impurity. Elegant, neat; oppoſed 
to unweildly or encumbered. In a fcripture ſenſe, free 
from any diſeaſe which rendered a perſon unfit for public 
attendance in places of worſhip, or the ſociety of others, 
applied to perſons ; not fit to be eaten, or offered in ſacri- 
fice, applied to beaſts. Adverbially uſed, it implies, en- 
tirely, perfe&ly, fully, or compleatly. © Domeſtic broils 
« clean overblown.” SHAK. | 
To CLEAN, ©. a. (from the adjeive) to free from dirt or 
filth. - | | | 
CLE'ANLY, adj. (pronounced clexly) free from dirt or filth, 
Figuratively, that which cleanſes or clears a thing from filth. 
Free from moral impurity ; innocent, chaſte. 
CLE'ANLY, adv. (From clean and ty, of lice, Sax. imply- 
— in a clean, neat manner; free from dirt, or 
filth. 


CLE'ANNESS, S. (pronounced cleenngſi, from clean and neþ;, 
of nefſe, Sax. implying on abſtract quality) neatneſs, freed 
from dirt or filth, applied to things or clothes. Elegance, 
exactneſs, and freedom from foreign mixture, or unchaſte- 
neſs, applied to language, Freedom from guilt, or any 
immoral impurity, applied to actions. 

To CLEANSE, v. a. (pronounced clen/e, clænſian, Sax.) to 
free from dirt or filth by waſhing or rubbing. To free from 
bad humours by purges, in medicine. To free from matter 
or funguſes, applied to wounds. To render fit for company, 
converſe, or attendance at divine worſhip, in a ſcriptual 
ſenſe. 

A CLE/ANSER, S. (pronounced clenſer, from cleanſe and er, 
implying an agent from «wer, Sax. a man) in medicine, that 
which removes any humours, or expels any noxious fluid 
from the body; a detergent. 

CLE'AR, adj. (pronounced cleer, from clair, Fr. of clarus, 
Lat.) that which may be ſeen through; that which is free 

from filth, applied to ſtreams. Free from clouds or miſts, 
applied to the weather. Without mixture. Pofitive, plain, 
or free from any e r- or doubtful expreſſions. Joined 
with account ; Maniteſt, evident, or that which cannot be 
diſputed. Figuratively, void of guilt. Free from any undue 
biaſs, or impediment, applied to the judgment. Free from 


deductions, applied to gain. At a diſtance from, or out of 


the power of; uſed with of Guiltleſs, uſed with from. 
Applied to ns, judicious, or poſſeſſed of all the lights, 
which can ſecure from errour ; uſed in familiar converſation. 
Uſed adverbially, for entirely or quite. Bit it clear off.” 

LEs TRANCE. | 3 

CLEAR, S. (pronounced cer} in building, the inſide of a 
houſe. 

To CLEAR, v. a. (pronounced cer, ſee the agjiectiue) to 

remove any filth, dirt, or other obſtruction. Figuratively, 

to free from obſcurity, perplexity, or difficulty. To juſtify, 

or remove any charge of guilt, or accuſation by manifeſtin 
innocence. To cleanſe. To clarify or cleanſe from filth, 
To gain, without any deduQion. To brighten, to re- 
move any thing which intercepts the light, applicd to the 


CLE 


underſtanding, and uſed with »p. To Bs by. is to oh. 

- tain leave for ſailing, or ſelling: the cargo, by paying che 

- cuſtoms, | 

CLE'ARANCE, S. a certificate that a ſhip has been cleared 
at the cuſtom-houſe, by paying the duties. 

CLEA'RER, 8. (from c/ear and er, implying an agent from 
wer, Sax. a man) the perſon or thing that removes an 
filth or obſtruflion. That which communicates light to the 
mind, or removes any difficulty or prejudices which ma 

obſcure the judgment. Gold is a wonderful clearer pA 
„the underſtanding.” Spefat, ; 

CLEA'RLY, ach. (pronounced clecriy from clear and ly of lia 
Sax. implying manner) in a manner free from darkneſs ob. 
ſcurity, ambiguity. Plainly, oppoſed zo confiſedy. With. 
out any undue influence, or prejudice, © Deal clearly and 
impartially with yourſelves. 'TiLLoTs. Without deduction 
or diminution applied to gains. Without evaſion, or re. 
ſerve ; plainly ; downright. _ b. N 

CLEA'RNESS, S. (from clear and ns of nes, Sax. imply. 
ing an abſtract quality) tranſparency, which renders a thin 
y to be ſeen through, applied to glaſs. Freedom from 
dregs, or filth, a n Digi nel, plainneſs, 
freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity, applied to ideas. 

CLEAR-SIGHTED, a. (a compound word) able to dit. 

. cern and diſtinguiſh things. Judicious, ſeeing into the 
conſequences of things. _ 

To CLEA'R-STARCH,, v. a. to ſtarch in ſuch a manner, 
that linnen may appear tranſparent and clearer, than in 

common waſhing. | 

To CLE'AVE, v. a. (preter I clave, 7 cloven ; cleowan, 
Sax. Aae wen, Belg. Maowen, Teut, of Haeve) uſed with the 
particle zo, to ſtick, to adhere to, applied to things. Fig. 
ratively, to unite one's ſelf to a perſon; to attend, or ac. 
company. His grace doth cleave to the one Hookes, 

To CLE'AVE, v. a. (pronounced clerve, preter. I clave, 
clove, or cleft, pens. p- cloven, or clft, from cleafan, clefer, 
clyfan, Sax. 4 * preter. auf, MM. 4lowen, Belg. Ala ver, 

an.) to divide a thing with a chopper and with violence, 
To divide by a ſwift or rapid motion. The fierce eagles 
* cleave the liquid ſky.” Prion. To divide, or ſeparate, 
Neuterly, to part aſunder. To ſuffer diviſion, or ſepa- 
rate. | 

A _CLEA'VER, S. a large flat inſtrument made of metal 
with a handle, and of 1 * ſquare form, uſed by butchen 
to ſeparate the joints of meat from their carcaſes. One 

who chops any thing. In botany, a weed, named like- 

CLEES, 8.3 rd, ſignifying the 

8, S. a country word, ifyi two parts of the 
foot of ſuch beaſts, as are e hacted ; Tuppoſed by 
Tohn/on, to be a corruption of claws. 

CLE'F, S. (from c/f, Fr, a key) in muſic, a mark placed 
at the beginning of the lines of a piece of muſic, which 
determines the name of each line, according to the ſcale; 
the tune or key. in which it is to begin, and all the 
uniſons in a piece, ; 

CLEFT, participle paſſive, from cleave. * 

CLEFT, S. (from cleave, Hufft, Teut.) a ſpace made by 
the ſeparation of the parts of any body. A crack. In far- 
riery, a diſeaſe in horſes, which appears on the hough of 
the paſterns, is cauſed by a ſharp humour, which corrodes 
2 . and is accompanied with pain, and a noiſome 

ench. | 

To CLE'FT-GRAFT, v. a. in ening, to engraft by 

_ cleaving the ſtock of a tree, and inſerting a branch into 


It. 

CLE'MENCY, 8. /clementia, Lat. clemence, Fr.) unwilling- 
neſs to puniſh, and tenderneſs in the inflicting puniſt- 
ment. 

CLE'MENT, adj. (clemens, Lat.) unwilling to puniſh ; and 
tender in executing or in limiting puniſhment. 

CLERGY, S. / clerge, clerus, Lat. xAnpos, Heros, Gr. ſelected) 
a body of men officiating in the public ſervice of the church, 
and ſet apart for that purpoſe. ; 

CLER'GYMAN, S. (from clergy and man) a perſon dedica- 
ted by ordination to the ſervice of the church. A perſon 
in holy orders. 

CLERICAL, adj. (clericus, Lat.) belonging to the clergy: 

CLERK, S. / rh Fr. cleric, Sax. clericus Lat.) in law, 
a title appropriated to the clergy. In antient authours, 3 
ſcholar or man of letters. A writer in a public office. In 
commerce, a perſon employed in a merchant's compting- 
houſe to tranſact ſuch buſineſs, as is performed by the pe" 
and when an out- door clerk, to attend at the cuſtom-houſe, 
water-ſide and change. As this is an honourable empl0)s 
ſo likewiſe the qualifications required to diſcharge it Pl 
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ſach as demand application, and deſerve eſteem. 
EAI ſervice, a 6.44 who has a ſeat adjoining 
to the reading deſk, pronounces the reſponſes with an au- 
dible voice; gives out the ſinging pſalms, Sc. A bible 
clerk at the univerſity, is a ſcholar of an inferiour order, 
who wrings the bell, lights the candles, and ſhows the 
leſſons to thoſe who read them in the chapel. | 

CLE/RKSHIP, 8. (from clerk and ſhip, from cp, Sax. office) 
the office or employ of a clerk. 4 555 

CLEVE, CLIFF, or CLIVE, at the beginning or end of 
the names of places, from c/if, Sax. denotes them to be 
Gituated on the fide of a rock or hill; as Cleveland, Clifton, 

CH} * 
N adj. (its etymology is uncertain) dextrous, quick 
or ſkilfull in the performance of any thing. Well-plea- 
ſing, cenvenient, well. *Twou'd ſound more clever.“ 
porz. Well-made, handſome, any _ which a perſon 
likes, in low and familiar diſcourſe ; 
make its way into books., f 

CLEV'ERLY, adv. (from clever and 4), of lice, Sax.) in a 
dextrous, ingenious, ſkillful and proper manner. / 

CLEVER'NESS,, S. (from clever and neſt, of nefſe, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) a proper, ſcilful and dextrous 

rformance. A quality which conveys the idea of fitneſs, 
ingenuity, and perfection, and thereby excites ſatisfaction 
in the mind. 

CLE'W, S. 2 Sax. Aloaue, Belg. Alaavel, Teut. any thing 
in a globular form) a bale of thread. Figuratively, any 
guide or direction, by means of which a perſon may ſur- 
mount any difficulty, alluding to a ball of thread made 
uſe of by perſons to find their way back again from a 
labyrinth. The clew of a fail is the lower corner, reachin 
down to the earing where the tackle and ſheets are faſtened. 

ToCLE'W. v. a. among ſailors, joined with the word ail, 
ſignifies to raiſe them in order to be furled by means of a 
rope faſtened to the clew, and called a c/exv-garnet. 

To CLIC'K, v. n. {(clicken, Belg, cliqueter, Fr.) to make a 
ſmall, ſharp, and ſucceſſive noiſe, like that of the beats of 
watch. | | 

CLIC'KER, S. (from c/ic4 and er, from ver, Sax. a man) a ſaleſ- 

. man's ſervant, who ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers. 

CLIC'KET. S. (cliguer, Fr.) a knocker at a door. Ob- 
ſolete. | 

CLIENT, S. (cliens, Lat.) in law, one who employs a law- 

r for advice, or defence. Among the Romans, one 
who was dependant on ſome great perſonage, who under- 
took to defend him from oppreſſion. © They are your 
friends and clients.” Fon/. Catal. 

CLIENTE'LE, S. (clientela, Lat.) the condition of a client. 
Under the pretext of clientele. Jorunson. 

CLIENTSHIP, S. (from client and ip, of cp, Sax. office) 
the office or condition of a client. 

CLIFF, S. (c/if, Sax. Ai, Belg. cdlivus, Lat.) a ſteep or 
craggy rock, generally applied to one on the fea coaſt. 
In muſic, uſed, improperly, for Cree. 

CLIFFT, S. the ſame as c/zf, but now out of uſe. 

CLIMA'CTER, S. (Gr, xxyaxlre) a certain period of life or 
— of years, nels to terminate in ſome great 

er. 

CLIMA'CTERIC, CLIMACTE/RICAL, adj, (from xayuast, 
Hinax, Gr. a ſcale) containing a certain number of years, 
at the expiration of which, ſomething dangerous is ſup- 
poſed to happen to the body. The climacteric year is a 
critical year in a perſon's life, wherein he is ſuppoſed to 
ſtand in great danger of death. : 

CLIMATE, 8. (, tlima, Gr. an inclination) in geo- 

phy, a ſpace on the. ſurface of the earth, contained 

| hes two parallel circles, and meaſured from the 
equator to the polar circles; in each of which ſpaces the 
longeſt days are half an hour longer in thoſe near the 
poles, than in thoſe neareſt the equator. From the polar 

circles to the poles, the climates increaſe the ſpace of a 
whole month. In a popular ſenſe, any country differing 
from another, either in reſpe& of its ſeaſons, the quality 

of the ſoil, or the manners of its inhabitants, without any 
regard to the length of the day. 

To CLYMATE, v. . to inhabit. ** Whilſt you do climate 
* here.” Snak. Perhaps it has no other authority. 

CLYMATURE, S. the ſame as CLIMATE. Now obſolete. 

CLUMAX, S. (af, Gr. a ladder) in rhetoric a figure, 
wherein the ſenſe of a period afcends or increaſes every 
ſentence, till it concludes ; as in the following: Whe- 


ther Paul or Apollas, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 


death, or things preſent, or things to come, all are 
** yours, and ye are. Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's.” 
+ 1 Cor. iü. 22, 23. 
To CLIMB, v. . (preter, and part ci ple paſſive, climbed, 
ſometimes pronounced ce, from ciiman, Sax, Alimmen, 


ut ſhould never 


C LO 


Teut. 4emmen, Belg.) to aſcend, including the idea of 

difficulty and ſucceſhve attempts. To riſe higher from the 

horizon,” applied to the ſun. To aſcend, by their ſpecific 
levity, Sc. applied to vapours, © uſed with 4, upon, or 

_ Actively, to mount, aſcend, or go upwards. 

CLIM'BER, S. (from climb and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who mounts, aſcends, or ſcales any high or ſteep 
— A plant, ſo called, from its creeping upon other 
upports. 

CLIME, 8. mom aa, Aima, Gr.) the ſame as CLIUATE, 
generally uſed in poetry. b 
To CLTNCH, v. #. (preter, c7nched, and participle paſ- 

live ; from clyniga, Sax. to knock, according to Junius, or 
from clingo, Lat. uſed by Feſtus, to encompaſs, accordin 
to Minſhew) to hold a thing in the hand with the fingers — 
thumb, meeting over it. To ſhut the hand, ſo as the 
fingers and thumb may reach over each other. To bend 
the 2 of a nail, when driven through any thing. To 
confirm, eſtabliſh, or puſh home, applied to an argument. 

CLINCH, S. a word which has a double meaning. A pun. 
A word made uſe of to conclude ſeveral lines in the dif- 
ferent parts of a poem, and to rhime to as many different 
words. Here one poor word a thouſand cl/inches makes.” 
Poys. In navigation, that part of a cable which is faſtened 
to the ring of an anchor. 

CLINCHER, S. a cramp or hold-faſt, made of a piece of 
_ _ or making an angle at the top, and uſed to faſten 
planks. | 

To CLING, v. a. (preter, I clung, or have clung, part. 
clung, #lynger, Dan.) to ſtick cloſe to or hang upon, by 
twiſting round a thing. Uſed with zo, to ſtick 70, to dry 
up, to conſume, or wither ; to waſte or pine away, from 

clingan, Sax. | 4 

CLFNGY, adv. apt to ſtick or adherre to. | 

CLINIC, CLINICAL, adj. (from www, Aliro, Gr. to lie 
down in a bed) thoſe, Who keep their beds on account of the 
violence of any diforder. In church hiſtorians, apphed to 
a perſon converted on his death-bed. Antiently uſed for a 
patient, or phyſician ; at preſent uſed, when applied to 
perſons, for a quack ; but when applied to medicine, the 
method of attending, &c. on ſick perſons confined to their 
beds, in order to learn the various ſymptoms of their diſor- 
ders, their criſes, Cc. 


To CLINK, v. a. (perhaps from the ſound, from clant, or 


a corruption of clict to ſtrike metals together, ſuch as 
iron, Sc. ſo as to make them ſound. Neuterly, to make 
a noiſe, applied to the ſound made by two pieces of iron, 
or other metal ſtruck together, 

CLFNK, S. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of two pieces of 
metal, whether iron or ſteel, on each other. 


CLYNQUANT, S. (Fr.) embroidery ; ſplendour of dreſs ; 
or tinſel finery. 


To CLIP, v. a. (clipþan, Sax. to embrace) to embrace by 


folding the arms cloſely round. To enfold in the arms; 

to hug. To cut with ſheers, from Alipper, Dan. or 4/upper, 

Dut : Sometimes uſed with of: Figuratively, to diminiſh, 

applied to coin. To cut ſhort, not to pronounce fully, 

5 to language. Confined or ſurrounded, uſed with 
e particle with. ** Clift in with the ſea.” Syax. This 

— is now obſolete. 

CLIPPER, S. (from c/ip and er, from wer, Sax. a man) one 
that debaſes the coin, by cutting, filing, or otherwiſe dimi- 
niſhing its ſize and weight, _ 

CLIPPING, S. (See CLiy.) that which is cut off from a 


thing. 

CLF VER, S. (more properly written cleaver) in botany, an 
herb, whoſe ſeeds ſticks to the clothes of ſuch as touch it ; 
and uſed in medicine. 

CLO'/AK, S. (pronounced clete, from lach, Sax. /acher, 
Celtic) a looſe outer garment without fleeves, worn over 
the reſt of a perſon's lakes, either to defend them from 
cold or rain. Figuratively, a pretext or pretence, in order 
to conceal any deſign. 

To CLO AK, v. a. (pronounced clote, from the noun) to 
cover with a c/oat. Figuratively, to conceal. any deſign by 
ſome ſpecious pretext or artitice. 

CLO'AK-BAG, S. a bag in which cloaths are carried; a 
portmanteau. 

CLOCK, S. Ccocic, Brit. from c/och, Brit. and Arm, a bell, 
cloche, Fr. cingga, Sax. kleocke, Beig. and Dan. and glocke, 
Teut.) a kind of movement or machine, going by a pen- 
dulum, ſerving to meaſure time, and ſhew the —4 by 

ſtriking on a bell. Huygens was the firſt perſon who brought 
the art of c/oc&-making to any perfection, and the firſt pen- 
dulum clock made in England, was in the year 1622, by 
Fromantil, a Dutchman. What's &cleck, is a phraſe, im- 
porting what hour is it? 7?'s nine &clock, implles, it is the 
1 | | ninth 
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To CLOVSTRE, v. a. to ſhut up in a mo 
CLOTSTERA 


To C 


CLOSE, 2 


o Lo 
- ninth hour. Applied to ſtockings, clock f 


ai the work 

with N the 1 were adorned, as — 
1 e | * — an 1 

means of making the femal appear ta 1 N 


otherwiſe does, it is wonderful 
now be laid aſide. q 
CLO/CK-WORK, S. any movements which go by means of 
ſprings, wheels, and a pendulum, and in that re- 
Embfe the movements of a clock, . 
CLO D, ccd, Sax. a little hillock, Horte, Belg.) a ſmall 
maſs of moiſt earth. A lump of earth or clay. Figura- 
tively, a turf; the ground. Any thing vile, baſe and 
oppoſe applied. to the human body by way of contempt, 


. oppoſed to the foul. A dull, groſs ſtupid perſon. f 
To CLO'D, v. =. (from the noun 4latteren, Belg.) to unite 
into a maſs, on account of its moiſture or viſcidity. To 
_curdle, uſed inſtead of clot. Actively, to pelt with clods. 
CLOD'DY, adj. conſiſting of little heaps, ſmall maſſes, or 
clods of earth. Full of unbroken clods or maſſes of earth. 
CLOD/PATE, S. a ſtupid fellow; one who cannot eaſily ap- 


prehend the meaning of another. Hence clod-pated, an ad- | 


ive, implying dull of apprehenſion or ſtupid. 

T3 ov RENTS (by Skinner, ſuppoſed to come from 
lag) to load with ſomething that may hinder motion. Figu- 
ratively, to load; to burthen ; to embarraſs. Neuterly, 

ther into a maſs, uſed inſtead of clot. To be filled 

any thing that may hinder its operation ; to be ob- 
ſtructed by the flicking of ſomething to a thing. 

CLO'G, S. any weight or thing which impedes or hinders 

the motion of a thing. Figuratively, a reſtraint ; an incum- 
brance, hindrance, obſtruction, or impediment. A com- 
fition of leather, conſiſting of a ſoal and two ſtraps worn 
women over their ſhoes, to keep themſelves clean, or 
warm. A ſhoe. In France — the middle fort make uſe 
*« of wooden clogs.” 

CLO'GGINESS, S. (from claggy, and ne of ng, Sax.) the 
ſtate of being hindered from motion; obſtruction. 

CLO'GGY, adj. that which by adhering to any inftrument, 
ſtops up the paſſages, or otherwiſe hinders its motion. 

CLOFSTER, S. Cela, Brit, claufter, ' Sax. clofter, Germ. 

Lafer, Dan. Hloofter, Belg. cloiffre, Fr. clauftro, Ital. clau- 

 ffrum, Lat.) a habitation 1 — with walls, and dwelt 
in by monks or religious. A mo for the religious 
of either ſex. In a more reſtrained ſenſe, the principal 

part of a monaſtry, conſiſting of a ſquare built on 
each of its ſides. In architecture, a court which has builc- 
ings on each of its four fides ; a periſtile or piazza. 


To con- 


to 
wi 


fine in a religious houſe. 


adj, ſhut up in a monaſtry or nunnery. 
Solitary ; retired ; recluſe. , wo 


CLOFSTERED, gart. ſolitary, inhabiting a cloiſter, con- 


fined in a monaſtry, or religious houſe. In architecture, 
built round, or ſurrounded with a piazza, or periſtile. 


CLOT'STRESS, S. a nun; or female retired from the world, 


and inhabiting a religious houſe. 


CLO RE, S. fee CLoax. 
C LOMB, preter. of CLIuB. Seldom uſed. 
To CLC'OM, v. a. (corrupted from cleam of clæmian, 


Sax. ſee clamm) to cover or ſtop up with clay, mortar, or 
any 33 matter. 
OSE, v. a. (cleſa, Arm. cly/an, Sax. Aluyt, Belg. 
cles, Fr. clauſus, Lat.) to ſhut any thing that is open. 
Figuratively, to conclude, finiſh, or perfect. To confine 
uſed with in. To join any thing broken, to heal, applied 
to wounds, uſed with »p. Neuterly, to join two parts 
together, after bein ſeparated, uſed with pon. The 
earth cloſed upon them.” Figuratively, applied to meaſure, 
to agree to. Uſed with in with, or with, to join with a 


party: In wreſtling, to run up to a perſon and ſeize faſt 
Id on him. | 


CLOYSE, S. any thing ſhut, without paſſage or outlet. A 


ſmall field furrqunded with a hedge or rails. Applied to 
time, the end of any particular period, or portion. The 
** cloſe of night.” Dzvp. In wreſtling, a grapple, or 
violent hug. The end of a ſentence. A Be -— 2 

„ uſed with the verbs, tie, ut, or faften, ſhut 
{o as nothing can come out; nor any air make its en- 
trance. A cloſe box.” © A cle room.” Without vent, 
or inlet. Without motion ; ſtagnating ; ſultry, or not eaſily 
-breathed in, applied to the air. Having very few pores, 


applied to metals. Thar very clo/e metal.” Locks. Denſe. 


conciſe ; ſhort ; without any redundancies, or thick, ap- 


plied to the manner of expreſſion. © Your thoughts lie fo 
cleſe together.“ Applied to ſituation, m—_ or without 
any diſtance between the things mentioned. Figuratively, 


aled with keep, and applied to deſigns, ſecret or without 


| 


OP 


above it; without their medium, the heavens would 


CLO 


diſcovery. Having the app of reſerve and ſecrecy 

applied to the looks. Without wangering joined with ;, 
% To keep our thoughts cloſe to their b * 

Home; to the point. Retired, without going ab 


« He k very cloſe.” Under great reſtraint, « 4 
44 — arrow, dark, cloudy, miſty and ane 


applied to the ſky, or weather, Uſed adyerbially, either b, 
itſelf or in compoſition. 
CLOSE-BODIED, adj. that which comes tight round the 
body, oppoſed to that which hangs looſe. 
CLOSE-HA'NDED, adj. covetous ; illiberal ; void of ge. 
n . | 
CLOSE-LEAGUED, adj. — near one another; in , 
thick and impenetrable y 3 ſecretly leagued, or pj. 
vately conſpirin 
CLO'SE-PENT, adj. wanting vent; ſhut cloſe. 
CLO'SELY, adv. (from cloſe and ly, of lice, Sax. implyin 
manner) applied to _—_— any veſſel, &c. without vent, 
or paſſage, for the internal or external air. Applied 90 
arſuit, very near, or without any great diſtance between. 
ot deviating from, or without any freedom, _ to the 
tranſlation of authours. I have tranſlated c/o/chy.” 
CLO'/SENESS, S. (from cle and neſs, of nefſe, Sax. in. 
lying an abſtract quality) the ſtate of having no paſſage for 
— air. Narrowneſs. Want of air. Denſeneſs; com- 
actneſs; without many interſtices or pores. Recluſeneßs, 
litade, reſerve, ſecrecy, avarice, connection, or de- 


ndance. | 

CLOSER, S. a finiſher ; or concluder. 

CLOSET, S. (from clo/e) a ſmall room for privacy, and 
retirement. A ſhallow place furniſhed with ſhelves, and 
with a door, ſerving as a repoſitory for curioſities, or family 
utenſils, differing from a cupboard in length. | 

To CLO'SET, v. a. (from the noun) to ſhut up, or conceal 
in a cloſet. To take into a cloſet, for the ſake of 


privacy. 
CLO'SH, S.” a diſtemper in the feet of cattle, called likewiſe 
the founder. | 
CLOS/'URE, S. the act of ſhutting or ſtopping up any 
rture or clift. Confinement. enen af 
C „S. (#lot, Belg. a maſs) a maſs formed by thicken- 
ing of _ fluid y. 


To CLO'T, v. ». (Alotteren, Belg.) to gow into ſmall 
maſſes, applied to any fluid ſu o gather into 
clods, applied to moiſt or clayey earth. | 


CLO'TH, 8. (plural, c/ozhs or clothes) in a general ſenſe, 
any thing woven, either from animal or vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, for garments. The linnen wherewith a table is 
covered at any meal. The canvaſs on which pictures are 
painted. In the plural, any thing with which a perſon is 
dreſſed to cover his nakedneſs, or embelliſh his perſon, 
wrote clothes, and pronounced cet. The ſeveral coverings 
which are laid on a bed. Applied by way of eminence to 
woolen cloth, the great ſtaple commodity, glory, and fi 
port of this nation; but as there is a manifeſt decay in the 
goodneſs of this manufacture of late years, it were to be 
wiſhed that when the voice of war is ſmothered, thoſe at 
the helm would turn their thoughts to this article, and by 
giving it all the national encouragement in their power, 
revive its character, and render it as reputable as they have 
the honour of the Britiſh arms, which though now envied 
by our friends, and dreaded by our foes, were not long 
ago the ridicule of the latter, and the jeſt of the former. 

C HIER; S. one who carries on the manufactory of 
cloth. Camden obſerves in his Britannia, that moſt of the 

ateſt ſcholars and eminent perſonages of this kingdom 
ave been deſcended from perſons of this profeſſion. 

CLOTHING, S. dreſs; garments ; or that which a perſon 
wears to cover and defend his body from the weather. 

CLOTH-SHEA'/RER, S. one who ſhears the nap of woolen 
cloth after it has been raiſed by the carders or teazers. 


 CLOT-POLL, S. a word of contempt and reproach, im- 


plying a ſtupid perſon ; a blockhead, or thick-ſkull. 

To CLO/TTER, ay a. ſee to CLoTT. 1 

CLO/TTY, adj, (from clott and 5, of ig, Sax. implying 
abundance) full of clotts, or lumps. 

CLOUPD, S. (from clad according to Sommer, or from 
clodde, Belg. a ſpot) a collection of condenſed vapour 
ſuſpended in the atmoſphere : Clouds are the moſt conſider- 
able of all the meteors ; as furniſhing water and plenty to 
the earth; mitigating the exceſſive heats of the torrid Zone, 
and ſcreening it from the beams of the Sun; collecting 
the rays of light by the numerous refractions they ſuffer 
in their paſſage through them, thereb longing the ſtay 
of light after the Sun is deſcended below the horizon, an 
anticipating its coming ſome time before it has aſcende 


one 


C LO 
one uniform fable ſubſtance, the rays of light would be 
W 2 abroad in the immenſe — * 0 ſpace without 


*  -oaching our eyes, and the raviſhing proſpect 
N 6-11! * a large blot. They conſiſt of very ſmall 
drops of water, detached by external or internal heat, and 


elevated by electricity, and the laws of hydroſtatics, above 


of nature 


0 


the ſurface of the earth, till they arrive at a collection of va- 


pours, of the ſame . gravity with themſelves, when 
meeting with cold, and by running into each other, they form 


maſſes, or collections heavier than that part of the atmoſ- 
phere, which they ſwam in before, and fo fall down in 


rain. Figuratively, the veins, or duſky marks in agates, 
"Of 8 Any thing which obſcures; a ſtate of dark- 


neſs ; a crowd, or great number. A cloud of witneſſes.” 


ATTERB. | ; 
To CLOUD, v. a. to darken. Figuratively, to make the 
countenance appear lowring. 'To render a truth obſcure, 
or difficult to be underſtood. Variegated, or diverſified, 
with dark veins, applied to wood and ſtones. Neuterly, 
to grow cloudy, dark, or over-caſt, applied to the ſky, or 


weather. | | 
CLOU'D-BERRY, 8 (fo called from the dark colour of its 
' leaves according to Skinner) in botany, a ſpecies of the 
rubus or 2. its ſtalks riſe ſix or eight inches high, 
are iſhed with two lobated leaves, and terminated by a 
ſingle: flower, which is ſucceeded by a ſmall black fruit, not 
much unlike that of the Dew-berry. 


CLOU'D-CAPT, , aj. covered, topped by, or touching the 


cleuds... The cloudcapt towers.” Suak. 

CLOU'DILY, adv. (from cloudy and 5, of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in a cloudy, or dark manner. Figuratively, 
confuſedly, or obſcurely applied to writings. 

CLOU'DINKSS, S. (from cloudy and ne/5, of nee, Sax. im- 


* 


plying an abſtract quality) a ſtate wherein clouds procure 


kneſs and obſcurity. Want of brightneſs or luſtre, 

_ foulneſs, applied to precious ſtones. © I faw a diamond 

« made clearer by la * * cool liquour, and by lying longer 
« the ſtone would foo e more of its cloudine/3.” BoxLE. 

CLOU'DLESS, a/. (from cloud and ie, of leaſe, Sax. or 


. Jaws, Goth. want, negation, abſence) without c/ouds, clear, 


applied 3 the weather; without ſpots or foulneſs, applied 
. | MILF 
CLOUDY, a/. (See CLoun.). formed of clouds, dark, ob- 
ſcured, or over-eaſt with clouds. -Figuratively, obſcure, dark, 
imperfect, applied to ideas, or notions. Sullen, gloomy, 
dejected, applied to the looks, Variegated with ſpots or 
veins, app. ed to marbles, agates, £c. 
CLO VE, the preter of .Crxave. : 
CLO VE, S. (clou, Fr. a nail, claus di gfpecias, Ital. chido de 
girofano, Span. from its reſembling the head of a nail) 
an aromatic fruit, grawing on à tree twenty feet high, 
. whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe. of the bay tree, _ a 
native of the Molucca Iſlands, but has been extirpated 


+ 
6 


o 


* 


thence by the Dutch, who have tranſplanted it to Ternate, 


in order to monopolize-it entirely. The fruit is gathered 
when unripe, ſome what reſembles a nail in figure, of a 
rough ce, duſky brown colour, and has on the top a 
round body of the fize of a pepper corn. It is uſed in 

.. foods, - 
medicine, is eſteemed carminative, good in all cephalic diſ- 
orders, ariſing from cold cauſes, in crudities, apoplexies, &c. 
and is a ve alexepharmic. 

CLOVE-GILL -FLOWER, S. ( called from its ſmelling 

like cloves) in botany, the dianthus, or caryophilus. Its 

flower has a long, cylindrical, permanent, empalement, 

with five petals, ten ſtamina, an oval germen in the center, 

which becomes a cylindrical capſule with one cell, opening 

in four parts at top, and filled with compreſſed angular 

' ſeeds, I is Ae yk Linnæus, in the ſecond ſeftion of 
his tenth claſs, and by Tournefort, in the firſt ſection of 
his eighteenth. The ſpecies are twelve. 

CLO'VEN, participle, from CLeave. 

CLO'VEN-FOOTED, CLO'VEN-HOOFED, a. having 
the foot or hoef divided into two parts. 

CLO'VER, CLO'VER-GRASS,. S. (more properly, though 


s an ingredient in moſt family cordials. In 


very yy ſpelt clawer, from cleefer, Sax.) in botany, a | 


ſpecies of Trefoil. Te live in clover, is a phraſe, for living 
— becauſe clover is reckoned a delicious food for 
cattle. | 

CLOVERED, adj. covered with clover. 
„ yale,” | : 

CLO'UGH, 8. (Sax. prononuced cle the clift of a hill ; 
achſt., In commerce, an allowance of two pound in every | 
hundred weight, for the turn of the ſcale, that the com- 

| 7715 may hold out weight, when ſold by retail. | 

CLO/UT, $ Kue Bax. Vite, Belg. lad, Teut.) a Quare 

Piece oh, cloth made double, ſerving among other uſes, to 


40 
. 


. 


-CLOU”TERLY, adj, (per 


— ——— ——— — —?—é 
— — 


C LU 


keep infants clean from their evacuations. A patch on a 
ſhoe or garment. Formerly, a white cloth, at Which archers 
nn J 4 + | 
To CLOU'T, v. a. to patch; or mend in a coarſe and 
clumſey manner. To cover with a thick cloath. To join 
awkwardly, or clumfily together. 
CLO'UTED, part. gathering, or congealing in clots. 
] aps a corruption of /outerly)} 
clowniſhly, clumſy ; or performed in an awkward man- 
ner. IX | 
CLO WN, S. (Alunnalgur, 1. coarſe, or clumſy, by Skinner 
imagined to be a contraction of colonus, Lat. Fohnſon ſup- 
ſes it to have been a Saxon word corrupted from von ; 
n, Belg. being n of the ſame import) a ruſtic, or 
country fellow); one whoſe behaviour is rude, and man- 
ners are unpoliſhed. 
CLO'WNIS „ adj. (from clown and % of iſc, Sax. import- 
ing, when joined to a ſubſtantive, likeneſs) conſiſting of 
clowns. Rude, awkward, ill-bred, and coarſe, like a 


clown. 


CLOW/NISHLY, a4j. (from clownifh and ly of lice, Sax. im- 


plying manner) in a clumſy, coarſe, rude, and ill-bred 
manner. 


CLOW'NISHNESS, S. (from clownif and neſs of nee, Sax. 


implying an abſtract quality) a quality reſembling the un- 

volithed rudeneſs, raftic fmpliciey, oW awkward Adres of 

a clown. Applied to language, broadneſs and coarſeneſs 
of expreſſion. 

To CLOYY, v. a. (enclouer, Fr. to nail up) to fill fo with 
food, as to leave no paſſage for any more ; to ſurfeit almoſt 
to loathing. To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into 
their touch-holes. 

CLO'YLESS, adj. (from cley and Ieſi of leaſe, Sax. want, ne- 
gation, or abſence) that which will never ſatisfy. That 
which will never ſurfeit, and on account of its excellence, 
will always leave a defire of more. | 

CLO'YMENT, S. filling beyond a ſufficiency. Surfeit. Not 


CLUB, S. {chuppa, Brit. Llappel, Belg. tell, Teut.) a hea 


and ſtrong ſtick, uſed as an offenſive weapon. In in 
the name of one of the ſuits of cards, called in — 
trefle, from its reſembling the trefoil leaf or that of clover 
graſs ; in Spaniſh it is called baftos, which ſigniſies ſtaves 

or clubs, from whence we ſeem to have borrowed our name 
for this ſuit, though we retain the French figure. The 
money,. ſhot, or ſum every member is obliged to pay at a 
drinking ſociety, from cleoffen, Sax. to divide. An aſſembly 
meeting at a public houſe to ſpend the evening, generally 
— 5 ern and regulated by orders eſtabliſhed among 
themſelves. Concurrence, joint expence or contribu- 
tion. 


To CLU'B, v. 4. to contribute one's proportion to a public 


expence. To join and unite in one common defign. To 
lend aſſiſtance either with reſpe& of ſtrength or mental 
abilities, to carry on ſome common defign which requires 
the aſſiſtance of many. To pay or contribute one's pro- 
portion of money or abilities, to a common expence, 
or towards perfecting any undertaking. 

CLU'BHEADED, a. having a round, or thick head. 

CLU'B-LAW, S, the compelling the aſſent of a perſon by 
external force; or violence. 


To CLU'CK, vv. 2. (cloccian, Brit. clochat, Arm. cloccan, 


Sax. #locken, Belg.) to make a noiſe like a hen, when 
calling her chickens. 

CLU'MP, S. (#lomp, klumpe, Teut. a maſs) a ſhapeleſs thick 
iece of wood, nearly as broad as long. 
or a filly perſon or nump-ſkull, a word frequent in Lin- 

colnſhire, according to Skinner. 


CLUM'SILY, adv. (from chumfy, and 9 of lice, Sax. im- 


plying manner) in an uncouth, awkward, graceleſs, and 
unpleaſing manner. ; 

CLUM'SINESS, S. (from clamh, and ne/ of nefſe, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtra& quality) want of ingenuity, (kill, dex- 
terity, or readineſs in performing any thing. Awkward, 
proceeding from want of breeding, parts, or experience ; 
ungainlineſs, | 

CLU'MSY, adj. (from lomp/ch, Belg. ſtupid, or flow) awk- 
ward, artleſs, unhandy, and without roms in the performance 
of any ching. Heavy, thick, and coarſe with reſpect to 

weight and ſhape. 

CLUNG, the preter and participle of cling. 

To CLUNG, v. v. {clingan, Sax. to waſte way) to dry or 
walte like wood, after 1t 1s cut. 

CLU'NG, part, waſted away, by a conſumption, or other 
diſorder ; ſhrunk. . . 
CLUSTER, {(clufter, cly/er, Sax. After, Be'g.) a bunch, 
or ſeveral things of the fame ſort growing cloſe 3 

an 
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COA 


and on one common ſtalk. iguratively, a number of- in- 
together. A * of, or ſeveral, people 
collected together, ſometimes uſed in contempt. 
To CLU'STER, v. x. to grow in bunches, cloſe together 
and on one talk, applied to bles. To gather cloſe 
together in bodies, applied to bees. Actively, to collect 
into bunches. 4 1 
CLU'STER-GRAPE, 8. in botany, the ſmall black grape, 
generally the forwardeſt of -x/& Ben 
CLUS'TERY, adj. growing cloſe together on one common 
ſtalk, 59 | 


"To CLUT CH, v. a. (of uncertain etymology) to hold in 


the hand with the fingers and thumb cloſed together ; 


do gripe, or graſp, To ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as to ſeize | 


and hold a thing faſt, 


| 


i 


| 


CLU'TCH, S. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure with the hand 
Ole. 18 


ſhut very faſt and c uratively, in the plural, the 
paws or talons of a bird or wild beaſt. Poſſeſſion, includ- 
ing the idea of rapaciouſneſs. | yds 
CLU'TTER, S. (fee CLatTzr) a noiſe made by a perſon's 
being in a hurry about ſome trifling affair ; a hurry or cla- 


mour : a low word. 


To CLU'TTER, v. #. (from the noun) to make a noiſe or 


COA'CTIVE, adj. having the force of re 


buſtle ; about ſome trivial affair ; generally uſed in con- 
tempt, or reproach. he 

CLY'STER, 8. (woke, chlyfter, Gr. from Mee, chluzo, 
Gr. to waſh) in medicine, a decoction of various in re- 
dients injected into the anus by means of a ſyringe, or pipe 
and bladder. | . 

To COACER/VATE, v. 4. (coacervatum, ſupine of coa- 
ceryo, Lat.) to heap together. 

COACERVA'TION, S. (from coacervate) the act of heap- 
ing, or the ſtate of things heaped together. 

CO'ACH, S. {coche, Fr. kotczy, Boh. ktochy, Hung. cuchy, 
Tur.) a carriage of pleaſure and ftate, having both back 
and front ſeats, hung upon * ſprings, running on 
four wheels, and diſtinguiſhed from a chariot, becauſe it 
has two ſeats fronting each other, and form a wis-a-wrs, 
becauſe more than one perſon can-fit oppoſite to others. 
This carriage was originally intended for the country, and 
when firſt introduced into cities, there were but two even 
at Paris, one of which belonged to the Queen and the 
other to Diana, natural daughter of Henry II. 
courtier who ſet up this equipage, was John de Laval De 
Bois Dauphin, who could not travel on horſeback on ac» 
count of his enormous bulk. We find even in England 
that as low as Queen Elizabeth's time, the nobility of both 
ſexes attended her in proceſſions on horſeback : fo that 
this vehicle ſeemed to be reſerved for an age, when every 
petty tradeſman ſcorned to preſerve his health by the ſalu- 
tary exerciſe of walking, and choſe rather to entail debi- 
lity on his poſterity- by aping nobility, and rivaling his 
er in the ſum total of his expences. Kurs 


To CO ACH, v. 4. to carry or convey in a coach. 


CO/ACH-BOX, S. the ſeat whereon the perſon fits to drive 
a coach. 

CO'ACH-HIRE, S. the fare of a hackney coach, or money 
paid for the uſe of a hired coach. 

To COA CT, v. (from con, N and adtum, ſupine of 
ago, Lat. to act) to act together, or in concert. The 
« two did coaF.” SHakx. Seldom uſed, cooperate being 
the term now 1n vogue. 

COA'CTION, S. Ccaactut, Lat. from con, together, and 
ago, Lat. to drive or force) the obliging to do, or to re- 
frain from doing any action: force; compulſion. 

— ing from or 
compelling to any action. Acting in concert with, a ſenſe 
now obſolete. 

COADJU'TANT, part. (from cen and adjutans, Lat.) help- 
ing, aſſiſting, or taking part with a perſon” in any action. 
Cooperating, ſubſtantively uſed for an accomplice, or the 
perſon, who partakes in any action. A cooperator. 

COADJU'TOR, S. (from con, together, and adjutor, Lat.) 

one engaged in aſſiſting another. An aſſiſtant ; aſſociate ; 

or partner in any undertaking. In the canon law, one 
appointed and empowered to perform the duties of 
another. 

COADJU'VANCY, S. (from con, and adjuvans, participle 


4 


of adjuwo, Lat. to aſſiſt) help; concurrence in any proceſs | 


or operation; a contributing to effect any particular deſign. 

COADUNTTION, 8. (from con, ad and wnitio, Lat.) the 
uniting of ſeveral things or particles, ſo as to form one 
common maſs. ** The coadunition of particles.” HaLe. 
Not in uſe. 


To COAGMENT, wv. 4. (from coagmento, Lat.) to join, 


glue, or heap together, {@ as to form one maſs, * Had 
« the world been coagmented from that fortuitous jumble.“ 
Granv, Not in uſe. 


The firſt | 


| 
! 


[ 


1 


COA'L-BLACK, S. © 


COAPTA'TION, 


1 


coa 


COAGMENTA'TION,. 8. /coagmentatio, Lat.) a join; 
uniting, gluin | or olive zeaping ſever: 1 12 . 


ſubſtances together, fo as to form one common maſs. The 
joining ſeveral fyHables or words together, ſo as to form one 
word, or ſentence, applied to ſtyle, or grammar. Ce. 
40 img form coagmentation of words.” Jonson, 
COA'GULABLE, ' adj. (from coagule, Lat. to curdle) that 
which may thicken, grow deniſe, or concrete. 
To COA'GULATE, v. a. {ca uo, Lat.) to make a thin 
curdle, or turn into clots, bed to the turning of mil 
into curds, by means of rennet. Neuterly, to curdle; to 
form concretions; to congeal. . e na 
COAGULA'TION, S. (coagulatio, Lat.) the act of turnin 
into curdi. Concretion ; congelation; or growing chick 
and tangible, applied to fluids. The ſtate of a thing con- 
ed, curdled, or condenſed. The ſubſtance or body 
ormed by congelation or concretion. * 
COA'GULATIVE, adj. (from coagulate) that which has the 
power of cauſing coagulations, concretions ; curdling, or 
depriving a body of its fluidity,  _ | 
COAGULA'TOR, S. that which cauſes condenſations, or 
concretions. In medicine, thoſe ſubſtances. which expel 
the moſt fluid parts of the humours, thereby thickening and 
incraſſating them; or elſe by imbibing ſome of the aqueous 
or fluid parts, theſe are called abſorberits. 


COAT, 8. (cel, Sax. Aol, kohl, Tent. ol Was 5 kul, Dan.) 
0 


a ſolid, dry, opake, inflammable ſubſtance, found in lars: 
ſtrata, 3 generally in an horizontal direction; of a 
black gloſſy hue, ſoft ahd friable, not fuſible, but eaſily 
inflammable, and leaving when burnt, a great quantity of 
aſhes. ' Uſed ſometimes for charcoal. Figuratively, any 
thing which may be fired, or which conſumes and warms 
like fire, applied to anger or diſcord.” 3 
— the colour of teal; the deepeſt 

ack. i» 111. 1 N 


n 8. a coal mine, or place Where coal: are 
. ,* 01 — | Fo ' 3:9 
CONLERY, S. a+, place where coal; are dug. Caal-mine, is 
moſt frequently uſed; | 5 . 
To COALE'SCE, v. . (pronounced coal#/;, from cealg/cs, 
Lat.) to unite together, applied to the union of different 
particles: As when the particles of vapours run together, 
. and form, globales, and by that means cauſe rag. 
COALF'SCENCE, S. '/coalg/tens, Lat.) the act o cpaleſcing 
or uniting of ſeveral particles, whereby they adhere together 
and form one common maſs. | 1 
COALITION, 8. Ccoalitum, ſupine, of caleſco, Lat. to unite 
together) the uniting or joining of different particles, ſo as 
to compoſe one body, or common maſs,' | 


; 


. * 


 COALY, aj. bmx coal and y, of ig, Sax. denoting abun- 


dance) abounding in coal. K \ 

)! (from con, together, and apratum, ſu- 
pine, of apre, Lat. to fit) the fitting, or artful diſpoſition, 
or arangement of the parts of a thing, or of the words of a 
ſentence. rote foe n | 

To COA'RCT, v. a. Ccoarcto, Lat.) to ftraighten the di- 
menſions of a thing, or extent of a place. 
croud together into a narrow compaſs. To reſtrain, leſſen, 
diminiſh, or ſtraighten power. Uſed only in a law ſenſe. 

COARCTA'TION, S. (cearatic, Lat.) confinement, or 
reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. The leſſening any ſpace. Re- 
ſtraint of liberty. 

COARSE, adj. (pronounced cobrſe, cor/; Sax. an execration, 
corſnian, to execrate or curſe) mixed with droſs, not re- 
fined, applied to metals. Rough, and conſiſting of large 
threads, applied to cloth or ſilk manufactures. Rode, un- 
civil, indelicate, ill-bred, applied to behaviour, or man- 
ners. Unpoliſhed, and not elegant, applied to language. 

Not perfected by ſtudy, or experience, applied to the prac- 

titioners of any art. Mean, vile, rough, and of no value, 

applied to the worth of any thing, or the manner in Which 
it is wrought. | 


COA'RSELY, adv. (from coar/e and /y, of lice, Sax.) in a 


rude, rough, inelegant manner, free from any graces, or ap- 
arance of politeneſs. 


| COA'RSENESS, S. (from coarſe and ne/i, of nagt, Sax. im- 


plying an abſtra& quality) want of purity, and refining ; 
abounding in droſs, applied to 4 Conkiſting of large 
threads, or wrought without any nicety, applied to manu- 
factures. Want of elegance, or delicacy, applied to ex- 
preſſions. Want of politeneſs or breeding; clowniſhnebs, 
rudeneſs, or ruſticity, applied to behaviour, A compoſition 
of mean and cheap matenals; vile, cheap, that which may 
be bought at a low price, and is worth bur little, applied to 
proviſions. © 7 Run 2 b 7, | 
COA'ST, 8. (coffe, Fr. ca, Ital. and Lat.) a ſhore ot 
land, which lies near and is waſhed by the fea, Uſed b) 


Py dir 


o confine, or 


& 


COC 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in the ſenſe of the ori 


| inal ne w. 
for a fide, or part. Otherwiſe would not be refracted 

— that 7 rather than any other cot.“ The coaſt 

is clear, a phraſe implying that any danger 1s over; and 


chat there are no obſtacles in a perſon's way. 

To COA'ST, v. . in navigation, to ſail near a coaff, or 
keep within fight of land. Adtively, to fail by a place. 
cOASTER, S. one who makes a voyage from port to port, 
keeping at the ſame time within fight of the ſhore. One 

who ſails near the ſhore, through mere timorouſneſs. 
cor, 8. Ccotte, Fr. cotta, Ital.) the outward ent of 

z man, made with plates at the fides. The lower part of a 

woman's dreſs tied round the waſte, and covering the legs. 

Figuratively, an covering, or tegument. © The eye has 

« its coats.” The hair or fur of a beaſt. In heraldry, the 

eſcutcheon, field or habit on which a perſon's arms are 

| pourtrayed. 

To CO AT, v. a. to cover, or ſpread over. To coat a re- 
« tort” To coat a cedling.“ 

To CO AX, v. a. to endeavour to perſuade a perſon by flat- 

| , or infinuating addreſs ; a low word. 

COA'XER, S. one who endeavours to perſuade a perſon by 

flattery, or artful and inſinuating behaviour. 

COB, a word often uſed in _ corrupted from cop, 
Sax. kopp, Germ. a great head, and implies ſomething de- 
ſective or awkward, 

To CO'BBLE, v. 4. (Kobler, Belg. to mend ſhoes) to mend 
any thing in a clumſy manner, generally applied to ſhoes. 
To do or make any thing in a coarſe, unhandy, awkward, 
or rough manner. 

COBBLER, S. (from the verb) a mender of old ſhoes. Fi- 
guratively, a "wy bad workman ; one who cannot perform 
any thing with elegance. 

COBVRONS, S. (from cop, Sax. or ep, Belg. a head 
and irons) irons with a knobb at the upper end, uſed in 
fire-places where wood is burned. 

COB-SWAN, the head or leading ſwan in a ſwannery. 

CO'BWEB, S. (from 4p, Belg. a ſpider and web) the web 
or net of a ſpider. 'The manner of ſpinning this toil, the 

- geometrical proportion between its — their minute- 
neſs and ſlenderneſs, and the matter of which they are 
formed, are particulars worthy the conſideration of a natu- 
raliſt, and fill the curious mind with admiration. Figu- 
ratively, dee or trap. Sometimes uſed for a reſtraint 
which may be eaſily broken through. 

COCCTFEROUS, adj. (from wenne, Gr. and pete, Gr.) 

in botany, a term applied to all plants having berries. 

COCHINE AL, S. {cechinilla, Span. a wood-louſe, from the 
fimilitude it bears to it) an inſect found upon the Opuntia, 
originally of a white or pellucid colour, but turning red by 
means of the food it eats, and when dried affording a beau- 
tiful purple colour, made uſe of by dyers. 

CO'CHLEARY, a/. (from coch/ea, Lat. a ſcrew) made in 
the form of a ſcrew. 

CO'CHLEATED, adj. (from cochlea, Lat.) twiſted in form 
of a ſcrew ; turbinated, applied to ſhells. 

CO'CK, S. coce, Sax. hock, Belg. cog, Fr.) the male of the 

- ſpecies of domeſtic fowls, famous for its courage, pride and 
gallantry. The male of any birds or fowls. An inſtru- 
ment turning round a pivot, uſed to ſhew the point from 
which the wind blows. An inſtrument, turning with a 
ſcrew, made of bell-metal, and uſed in drawing liquours 
from caſks. The notch of an arrow. That part of the 
lock of a gun, which ſtrikes the flint. Figuratively, a 
courageous perſon, or one who poſſeſſes a great fund of 
Spirits. Uted with %%, and ſecond, pres ar periods of 
time, when cocks generally crow. In marine affairs, a 
imall boat, called a cock-boat. A ſmall heap of hay. The 
particular form in which the brims of a hat are placed. 
The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial. The needle of a ballance. 
Cock: a-hoop, or cock on the hoop; a phraſe implying tri- 
umphant exultation, or elation on account of ſome ſucceſs. 

To CO'CK, v. a. to erect, or ſet upright. “ Cocks his 

cars.“ Gay. To mould the ſhape of a hat. To wear 
the hat with an air of petulance, and ſmartneſs. To fix the 
cock of a gun ready for diſcharging. To lay hay in ſmall 
heaps. To look with an air of triumph and contempt, 
xe to the word xe. Neuterly, to ſtrut, hold up the 
head, or look big on account of any little ſucceſs. To 
train cocks for fighting. 

OK, in compotition, ſignifies ſometimes ſmall or little. 

COEKA'DE, S. a ribband, tied in a bow, or formed in the 

ſhape of a roſe, worn in a man's hat. 

COC'KATRICE, 8. (from cock and atter, Sax. a ſerpent) a 

lerpent ſuppoſed to be formed from a cock's egg. Figu- 


'Tatively, a perſon of an inſidious, venemous, and treach- 
erous diſpoſition. 


A. 


COD 


cock Bor, s. (fee Cocs) a ſmall boat belonging to a 


CO'CK-CROWING, S. the time at which . cocks crow. 
Figuratively, the morning. ud 43 
To CO'/CKER, v. a. cogueliner, Fr.) to indulge too much; 

to fondle, or treat with too much fondneſs. | 
CO'CKER, S. one who keeps cocks for fighting. 
8 S. (a diminutive noun from cecſ) a young 
cock. | | 
COC'KET, S. (of uncertain etymology) a ſeal belonging 
to the cuſtomhouſe. An inſtrument drawn on parchment, 
ſigned, ſealed, and delivered to merchants as a certificate 
that they have paid the cuſtoms for their goods, 
COCK-HORSE, v. triumphant, exulting. A kind of low 
word. Sits cock-hor/e on her throne.” Pros. 
COC'KEE, S. (coguille, Fr.) a ſmall ſhell- fi ſh. 
COCEK'LE-STAIRS, S. (from cocl lia, Lat. a ſcrew, and fairs) 
winding, or ſpiral ſtairs. Stairs twining round a poſt, like a 
cork-ſcrew. : 
To CO'CELE, v. 2. to contract any ſtuff into wrinkles by 
whet, or rain. ; 
CO'CEKLED, part. ſhelled ; wrinkled by whet. 
CO'CELOFT, S. a room over a garret, ſo called from its 
ſmallneſs. See Cock in compe/irion. . 
CO'CEKNEY, S. (pais de cocaigne, in Boileau, is a country 
of dainties ; ſimilar to this is © a /ond yhote cocaying. Sax. 
On which Dr. Hickes remarks, that the laſt word implied a 
perſon given to luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and effeminate 
pleaſures, and from hence was given as a term of reproach 
to thoſe that live in cities, being at firſt wrote cocaigu, and 
by time corrupted into cockney) a perſon born in London; 
A word of contempt. Figuratively, any effeminate, luxu- 
rious, ignorant or inexperienced perſon dwelling ia a 


City. 

coͤckprr. S. a place wherein cocks generally fight. In 
a ſhip, a place on the lower deck of a man of war, in 
which are diviſions for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his 
mates. 

CO'/CK'S-COMPB, S. a plant, the fame. as Loxzsworr. 
See Coxcoms. 

CO'CEK'S-HEAD, S. in botany, a plant called likewiſe San/- 
foin, and eſteemed one of the beſt forts of fodder for 
cate, . ©* | 

COQ'/CK-SHUT, the cloſe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to rooſt. 

CO'CK-SPUR, S. in botany, the Virginian hawthorn, 
Eſteemed good fodder for deer. A ſpecies of medlar. 

CO'CKSURE, adj, confident, certain. 

CO'CKSWAIN, S. (cogg/waine, Sax. from cogg a boat, and 
ſwain.) the officer who has the command of the cock-boat. 


| CO'CKWEED, S. in botany, the Ditrauder, or Pepper- 


wort. 

CO'COA, S. ſee Cacao, or CHOcorATE-Nxur. 

COC'TILE, adj. (coailis, Lat.) made by baking. 

COCTION, S. (Lat.) a boiling. In ſurgery, a digeſtion 
of matter. Taken off by a coction and reſolution of the 
« feveriſh matter.” ArBurT. 

COD, or CODFISH, S. a ſea fiſh, caught on the banks of 
Newfoundland. The leave given to the French to fiſh and 
reſort to this iſland to dry their cod when taken, ſeems to 
have been a very great weakneſs ina former adminiſtration, 
ſince they not only ſupplied themſelves with this article, 
which they would otherwiſe be obliged to purchaſe of this 
nation, but likewiſe, ſupply thoſe markets where we for- 
merly traded. Add to this, that the increaſe of the French 
marine took its date from this grant, and we ſhall find 
ſufficient reaſon to reſume a privilege which muſt terminate 
in our overthrow. As the 1 U on Newioundland ſeem 
now pretty much exhauſted, it were to be wiſhed that we 
woul mike uſe of a remedy for that deficiency, which 
providence has put in our hands, during the courſe of 
this war, by the capture of Cape Breton, where according 
to Mr. Pontchartrain, ff is much more abundant than 
« at Newfoundland.” 

COD, S. ( cedde, Sax.) in botany, any caſe, or huſk in 
which ſeeds are lodged. 

To COD, v. ». to incloſe in a huſk, caſe, or ced. 


COD DE'RS, S. * cod and er, of wer. Sax. a man) thoſe 


that gather peaſe. 

CODE, S. (che E not pronounced, from cedex, Lat.) a 
book. A book of civil laws; appropriated, by way of 
eminence, to the collection made by Juſtinian. 

CO'DICIL, S. (a diminutive of codex, Lat.) a writing made 
by way of ſupplement to a will in order to ſupply ſome- 
thing omitted, or alter. and explain, ſomething contained 

in the teſtament. | h 

: 3R CODIL'LE, 


| COF 
cop. S. (Fr. reit. Span.) ia, gaming, a 


that the game 
baſted in quadrill 


player 3 
To CODLE, v. a. (of cdu a diminutive of 


caguo, Lat.) 


— 2 To ſoſten by the heat of water. | 
G, S. an early kind of apple, fo called from its 
n 


bein erally boiled for cating. 
COE/FFICACY, S. (from can, A together, and efficaca, 

Lat.) the united power of ſeveral things acting together, 
4 b 2 an effect. 


FCIENCV, S. (from coz, and efficiens, part of effcio, 
Lat.) the _ N her, or joint act of ſeveral things to 
an 


roduce a 
COEFFICIENT, fart. (con and efficiens, Lat.) that which 
acts jointly with another. Coefficients in algebra, numbers 
or uneven quantities, prefixed to letters, into which they are 
ſuppoſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 a, lr, or cx, 3 is 
the Ir of 3 a; 6, of bx, and c, of cxx. In fluxians, 
lied to any generating term, it is the quantity ariſing 
the divifion of that term by the 


nerated quantity. 


CEFIAC, adj. (from abu, koilia, Gr. the belly) in me 
dicine, joined to paſſion, a diarhœa, looſeneſs, or flux, 


wherein the aliment comes away either indigeſted, or 
turned to chyle, inſtead of excrements. 


CAZLIAC-ARTERY, S. in anatomy, the firſt artery detached 


from the deſcending trunk of the aorta into the abdomen, 


CO'EMPTION, S. [{coemptio, Lat.) the act of buying up or 


engroſſing any commodity. © Monopolies and coemprions of 


% wares.” Bac. Not in uſe. 


COE/QUAL, adj. (from con and equalir, Lat.) being in tile 


ſame ſtate, condition, and circumſtance as another, 

COEQUALTTY, S. the ſtate of two perſons or things which 
are equal to each other. | 

To COERCE, v. 4. (coerceo, Lat.) to reſtrain by force, or 
puniſhments, from the committing any crime, or performing 
any action. 

COERCIBLE, adj. that which may, or ought to be re- 
ſtrained. 

COE/RCION, S. (from coereco, or coerecio, Lat.) a check, or 
reſtraint. A reſtraining from the violation of any law, by 
means of puniſhment. 

COE'RCTVE, adj. that which has the of reſtraining. 
That which has the authority of reſtraining by means of 

uniſhment. 

COESSE/NTIAL, adj. (from con and e/entia, Lat.) partaking 
of the ſame eſſence. $22 

COESSENTIA'LITY, S. the quality of partaking of the 
ſame eſſence with another. 

COETA'NEOUS, adj. (from con and tas, age) of the ſame 
age with another. Uſed with to, or unto. 

COETERNAL, adj. (from con and @ternus, Lat.) exiſting 
eternally with another, equally eternal with another. 

COETER'NALLY, adv. (from coeternal, and ty, of lice, 
tan manner) in a manner equally eternal with 
another. 

COETER'NITY, (from con and eternitas, Lat.) having an 
eternity of exiſtence together with, or equal to the eternity 

of another. 

COE/VAL, adj. (coc vu, Lat.) born or uced at the ſame 
time; of the ſame age as another, followed by with, or zo. 
« Coeval with eternity. Porr. Corval to mankind.” 


Hartz. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a perſon of the ſame age, 


or living at the ſame time as another. A contemporary. 
COE/VOUS, adj. (cu, Lat.) of the ſame age, living at 
the ſame time. | 
To COEXT'ST, v. ». (from con and exiſte, Lat.) to exiſt, 
1 or in the ſame place; joined to the 
cle with. 


COEXISTENCE, S. (from cori the having exiftence at 


the ſame time, or place with another ; followed by with. 

COEXTSTENT, adj. having exiſtence at the ſame time with 
another ; uſed with to and with. ** Exiſftent to the motion.“ 
Locke. ** Coexiſtent with the motions.” J[dem. 

To COEXTE/ND, v. a. (from con and extends, Lat.) to 
extend to the ſame pace, period, or duration with another, 
followed by with, before the object with which the coex- 
tenſion is formed. 

COEXTE/NSION, 'S. the act or ſtate of extending to the 
ſame ſpace or duration with another, followed by with. 
COFFEE, S. cabucb, Turk. cahuah, Arab. cafe, Fr.) the 
berry of a tree, formerly peculiar to the kingdom of Yaman, 
in Arabia, but now propagated in moſt of our colonies, 
in Jamaica ' eſpecially, where it is little  inferiour to the 
beſt Turky. It grows on a tree forty feet high, which in 
Arabia is always covered with flowers and fruit. Its leaves 
reſemble the common laurel, The liquour or decoRion 
made from the berry roaſted, was introduced into England, 


term at 


CO'GE 


| CO'GGER, S. (of cog 


coG 
- firſt by Mr. Daniel Edwards, .a Torkey- is the 


year 1652, bringing with him one Paſquet, à Greek ſer. 


vant, to make coffee for him; who was the firſt 
ever {et up a.coffee-hou/e. | perſon that 
CO'FFEE-HO 


rally meet, if near change, to tranſact buſin 
e daily papers are taken in for the accommodation of 
cuſtomers. 
COFFEE-MAN, S. one who keeps a coffee-houſe, « pre. 
«« ferred a caffe man to Ageſilaus.” Apps. 
e, Sax.) a cheſt for keepin money. Fi. 


COF FER, S. { 
carl re. In architecture, a ſmall ſinking, or 
preſſure between the modillions of the Corinthian cor. 
nice, generally filled up with a roſe. In fortification, a 


hollow lodgment, acroſs a dry moat, the upper part of 


» and 


which is raiſed with pieces of timber above the moat'; 


level, is covered with hurdles laden with earth, and ſerveg 
as a parapet with embrazures. It is generally uſed by the 
beſieged to repulſe the enemy, when they endeavour to 
paſs the ditch, - | 

To COF FER, v. 4. to put into cheſts or coffers, followed 
9 wp. Might coffer ap. Row. | | 

CO'FFERER, of be king's bouſchold, 'S. a principal officer 
at court, in the compting houſe or elſewhere, next to the 
co oller, who inipects over the behaviour and conduct 
of the other officers of the houſehold, and pays them their 
reſpective falaries. - + | | 

COFFIN, S. {(cofin, Fr. cofano, Ital. cofa, Sax. 4ofz, Il. a 
little houſe) the receptacle wherein a dead body is placed, 
for its interment. In paſtry, a mould of paſte for a pye, 
A paper caſe, in form of a cone, or pyramid; a round 
piece of paper with the edges bent up perpendicularly, 
uſed by the apothecaries to drop their boluſſes in, to keep 
the outward paper clean. In farriery, the whole hoof of 2 
horſe's foot above the coronet, including the coffin bone. 
The coffin-bone, is a ſmall ſpongy bone, incloſed in the 
ren. poſſeſſing the whole form of the 

t. | | 

To COFFIN, v. a. to place, or incloſe in a coffin. ' 

To CO'G, v. a. (cg, Brit, a cook, to cook an affair, 
Skinner derives it from coguiliner, Fr.) to ; wheedle, 
or gain a perſon over by flattery, or an infinuating addreſs. 
'I cog their hearts from them.” Sax. To falſify, or 

t a manuſcript, by inſerting ſome word or ſentence ; 
to foiſt, uſed with in, « Cogging in the word”. Tir Tors. 
To obtrude falſchoods, or endeavour to make them paſs 
current. To cog a die, is to ſecure it fo, as to direct it in 
its fall. Neuterly, to lie, to wheedle. | 

CO'G, 8. the tooth of a wheel. by which it acts upon ano. 
ther wheel. | 

To CO, wv. 4. to fix cogs in a wheel, 1 0 

CO'GENCY, S. {cogens, Lat, from cogo, Lat. to force) the 
power of compelling. The power of extorting aſſent, or 


0 nce. 

CO'GENT, part. (cogens, Lat.) able to compell to action. 
Powerful, reſiſtleſo. Applied to arguments, forcing con- 
viction, or extorting aſſent. | 

ENTLY, adj. (from cegent, and 5) of lice, Sax. in- 

Pg manner) in a forcible manner; extorting conviction 

and aſſent, applied to 1 

er, implying an agent from «ver, 

Sax. 2 man) a flatterer; a — 4 P 


 CO'GLE-STONE, S. (cuogolo, Ital.) a ſmall pebble. A 


little tone. 


 CO'GITABLE, adj. C cogitabilis, Lat.) that which may be 


thought on, or may be the ſubject of thought. 


| To CO'GITATE, v. a. (cegicatum, ſupine of cegito, Lat.) 


to think. Seldom uſed. 

COGITA'TION, S. [cegitatie, Lat.) the beholding any idea 
in the mind. The act of thinking. Figuratively, thought, 

urpoſe, intention, or deſign, Meditation. 

CO GTTATIVE, adj. {cegitatus, Lat.) having the power of 
thought. Given to thought, ſtudy, or reflection. 

COG NATION, S. {cognatio, Lat.) in civil law, the rela- 
tion between both es and females deſcending from the 
ſame flock, Relation ; a partaking of the ſame nature. 

COGNISEF, S. in law, the perſon to whom a fine in lands 
or tenements is acknowledged. 

CO/GNISOUR, S. in law, one that paſſes or acknowledge 


a fine in lands, or tenements to another. 


| COGNITION, S. {cognitio, Lat.) knowledge, complete, 


conviction, Seldom uſed. ; | : 
CO/GNITIVE, ag. that which bas the power of knowing 
or apprehending. Its cognitive or apprehevſive power. 
COONIZABLE %. assai B for the con 
6 a , '« ( cogri/abile, Fr.) as oe on” 
ſuleration or in pe li0l. T4 perſon, ic my ta judicial ex- 
amination and notice. o 


co/GNIZANCE, 8. (pronounced conmyſance 


C 01 
k oye. — 
(ace, Fr.) in law, an acknowledgment of a fine or con- 
8 — done; the 2 of a matter judi- 
cially, uſed with the word rake ; the particular juriſdiction 
of 3 te, or an object 2 po falls 
* 18 1 pectio jon or notice. badge which an 
— be known or diſtinguiſhed. ; | : 
cOGNO' NAL, adj. ca Lat.) having the ſame 
« His cognomina 


NOMINA'TION, 8. (cognominatum, ſupine of - 

9 Lat.) a ſurname; a family name. A name "x a 

perſon on account of ſome exploit, or other external cir- 
cumſtance. * | | | 

COGNO'SCENCE, S, (from  Cognoſcent, part. of co 
Lat. to know a perſon or thing, unknown before) know- 

- the Rate or act of knowing. Wants authority. 
OS'CIBLE, adi. been, Lat.) that may be known; 
poſſible to be known; being the object of knowledge. 

To COHA BIT, v. ». from con together, and habit, to 
dwell) to dwell in the fame place with another. To live 
together as man and wiſe. 

COHABITANT, S. {con and babitans) one who dwells in 
the ame place with another. 

COHABITATION „S. (from con, Lat. together, and habi- 
to) the at of dwelling with another in the ſame place. 
The living together as man and wife. 

COHE/IR, S. (pronounced coharr, or cohare, from coheres, Lat.) 
2 man who enjoys an inheritance together with another. 

COHEIRESS, S. (from coheir and 2, a feminine termina- 
tion among the Saxons) a female, who enjoys an inheri- 
tance with another. : | 

To COHE RE, v. . (the E final is mute and added only to 
wy the ſound of the laſt ſyllable, from cohereo, Lat.) 
to ſlack together; to hold faſt to one another, as parts of 

the ſame body. To be well connected; to depend on 

what has preceded, and connect with what follows, ap- 
plied to literary compoſitions, To ſuit, fit, or be fitted 
to, To e. | 

COHERENCE, COHE'RENCY, S. Soni Lat.) in 
phyſics, the ſtate of bodies in which parts are joined 
together, ſo as to reſiſt divulſion, or ſeparation. Relation, 
dependency, or the connection of the parts of a diſcoutſe 
with one another, in which they follow one another regu- 
larly and naturally. Conſiſtency, fo as one part of a diſ- 
courſe does not contradict another. ; 

COHERENT, part. (coharrens, Lat.) flicking er ſo 
as to refilt a ſeparation, Suitable, adapted to one another; 
conſiſtent or not contradictory. 

COHE'SION, 8. (from cohere) the action whereby the 
atoms or primary corpuſcles of bodies are connected to- 
gether, ſo as to form particles, and the particles are kept 
together, ſo as to form ſenſible maſſes. The ſecondary 
cauſe of this coheſion is acknowledged, by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, to be unknown ; who likewiſe informs us, that the 
different forms and properties of bodies, ariſe from the 
different-cobefions. Figuratively, cobgfen ſignifies the ſtate 
of union or inſeparability both of the particles of matter 
and other things. Connection. | 

COHE/SIVE, 4 that has the power of ſticking faſt, ſo as 
u refiſt ſeparation. 1 | 

COHE'SIVENESS, S. (from cohefrve and neſe, implying an 
abſtract quality) the quality of uniting, ſo as to reſiſt any 
attempt to ſeparate them, applied to the particles of 
matter, 

To CO'HOBATE, v. a. to pour any diſtilled liquor upon 
ts riiduum, or remaining matter, and diſtill it again. 

COHOBA'TION, S. the returning any liquour diſtilled 
upon that which remains, after the diſtillation, and the 

ing it again. 

COHORT, S. Ccobortit, genitive of cohors, Lat.) a troop 
cf foldiers; in the Roman armies, containing about '500 
foot. In poetry, uſed for any company of ſoldiers or 
varnours, | 

COHORTA'TION, S. {cohortatio, Lat.) exhortation, or a 
* made to encourage perſons; incitement. Wants 
zuthority. 

COUP, S. (coeffe, Fr. cuffia, Span. cofia, Ital. guebf, Arab. 
the bead. =, 3 head-dreſs) a head-dreſs. A 
lady's cap. A ſerjeant's cap. 

cor ED, adj. wearing a cap. ; 

COIFURE, 8. (from coeffure, Fr.) head dreſs. I am highly 

oo, Pleaſed with your coifure.” Speck. Ne. 98. 

SN NE,'S. (Iriſh) horſe meat. | 
any 8. (Fr.) a corner, a wooden wedge uſed by 

Printers, | 

IS-QOIL, ©». 6. (cuellier, Fr. cogliare, Ital.) to reduce into 

narrow compaſs. To coil @ rope, is to wind it in a ring. 


or name-ſake.” Bzown. Not 


„ PT 
COIL, s. {4elleren, Teut. to fold or quarrel)/ 4 tamult, 
noiſe, confuſion, or buſtle, occaſioned by ſome quarrel. 


A rope wound into a ring. +34 444 y4 64 
COIN, S. {crigne,. Fr.) a corner; any thing ſtanding with a 
corner outwards. A brick cut diagonally, pronounced 

_ quoin, Or quine. it 914 g 

COIN, 8. (coin, Fr. conio, Ital. cunnar, Span. from acu- 
nar, Span. to coin money, from cuneus, Lat, a wetlge, be- 
cauſe cut in wedges before coined, or from coign, Fr, a cor- 
ner, becauſe money was probably ſquare at firſt) money or 
metal ſtamped with a lawful impreſion. Payment of any 
kind. Compenſation. As the rewards of merit, do not 
conſiſt ſo much in the intrinſic value, as their poſlibility of 
immortalizing the exploit, for which they are beſtowed 3 
and as medals are umverſally acknowledged the beſt com- 
ments on paſt actions, and the trueſt preſervers of noble 
exploits, it were to be wiſhed that monarchs, would for the 
ſake of encouraging either thoſe who are eminent for their 
parts, or their warlike atchievements, permit their eſſigies, 
and the circumſtances for which they deſerve immortality, 
to be ſtamped on a certain number of their annual «ins, 
in order to tranſmit the names of heroes to poſterity, and to 
encourage others to tread in their ſteps. 

To COIN, v. a. to mint, or ſtamp metals for money. To 

make, or forge any thing, uſed in an ill ſenſe, | 

CO/INAGE, S. the ſtamping metals ; or making money. 
This was formerly, performed by a hammer, but at pre- 
ſent by a mill; the — was the only method known till 

the year 1553. The Engliſh coinage by adding the letters 

on the edges, contributed not a little to its perfection, as 

for its neatneſs we ſay nothing, that we may not be ſu- 

| 5g of partiality, though what nobler name can a man 

ire at preſent, than that of an Engliſhman ? Figuratively, 

this word is uſed for coin or money. The charges or ex- 

2 of coining. Forgery, or invention, uſed in a bad 
nſe. 

To COINCUDE, v. x. (coincide, Lat.) to fall upon, or 
meet in the ſame point. To be conſiſtent with. To concur, 
uſed with the icle with, | 

CO'/INCIDENCE, S. the ſtate of ſeveral bodies, or lines 
falling upon the ſame point. Concurrence, conſiſtency, 
or uniting to effect the ſame end, or eltablith the ſame point ; 
followed by with. 

CO/INCIDENT, adj. {corncidens, Lat.) falling upon the 

| ſame point, applied to bodies, or lines. Concurring, con- 
ſiſting, agreeing, mutually tending to the ſupport of any 
rticular point. 2 

CO/INDICATION, S. (from cen and indie, Lat.) the con- 
currence of many ſymptoms, beſpeaking or betokening the 
ſame cauſe. 

COLNER, S. one that makes money. Figuratively, a maker 
of counterfeit money. An inventor, 

To CO'JOIN, v. #. (conjungo, Lat.) to join with another 
in the ſame office. Thou may'& join.” Sac. followed 
by with; but not in uſe, at preſent. 

CO/ISTRIL, S. a coward, or run-away cock, © He's a 
coward and a coiftril;.” Shaxk. 

COT, S. (#ete, Belg. a dice) a thing thrown at a mark. 
See Quoir. | | 
COIT'ION, S. (from coitio, Lat.) the act of propagating 

the ſpecies. The act by which two bodies come together. N 

CO'KE, S. (perhaps from coguo, Lat. to bake) fewel made 
by burning pit coal under the ground, and quenching the 
einders; as in making charcoal. It is frequently uſed in 
drying malt, | : 

COL/ANDER, S. (pronounced cullender, from colaridus, part 
of colo, Lat. to ſtrain) a fieve, either of hair, twigs, or 
metal, through which any mixture 1s ſtrained, and leaves 
the zroſſer arts behind it. 

COLA TION, S. (from colatam, ſupine, of colo, Lat.) the 
act of filtering, ſtraining, or ſeparating any fluid from its 
dregs, or impurities. 

CO LAT URER, S. Ccolatus, Lat.) the act of ſeparating the 
dregs of any fluid by ſtraining it through a fieve, or fil- 
trating it through paper. The matter ſtrained or filtrared. 

CO'LBERTINE, S. (accented by Johnſon on the firſt ſyllabla, 
but pronounced colberteen) a kind of a fine lace worn by 
women. 


' CO'LCOTHAR, S. in chemiſtry, the dry ſubſtance remaining 


after diſtillation, but generally applied to the caput mor- 

turum of vitriol. ; 14 
COLD, adj. (cole, Sax. coe!, Belg. 42 ¹¼, Teut.) without 
warmth, or warming. Having a ſenſation of cela, or ſhi ver- 
ing, becauſe the particles of air are leſs in motion than thoſe 
of our body, or being mixed with nitrous particles, diminiſn 
the motion of thoſe of the body. That which is not vola- 
tile, or eaſily put in motion by heat. Figuratively, un- 
aticaed, 
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affected, not eaſily excited to action, indifferent. Not able | 


to move the paſſions. Reſerved, or void of the warmth of 

| Friendſhip and affection. Chaſte, temperate, not eaſily pro- 
voked to anger. Not meeting with a warm or affectionate 
reception. liberate, calm, oppoſed to haſty. In hunting, 
not ſcenting, or not affecting the ſcent. | = 

CO'LD,:S. ſomething void of heat or motion, and which con- 

- tains in it no cles of fire. That which produces the 
ſenſation of cold. A diſeaſe cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration, 
and other effects of cold weather. . 

CO'LDLY, adv. (from cold and ly of lice, Sax. implying 
manner) without warmth or heat. Figuratively, with great 
indiference, unconcern, and without any teſtimony of 
eſteem or friendſhip. : 

CO'LDNESS, S. that quality which is oppoſite to heat. 
That quality which cauſes a ſenſation of cold, and de- 

rives a perion of his natural warmth and heat. Want of 
Lindneſs, love, eſteem or affection; coy neſs, chaſtity, or 
freedom from ary immodeſt defires. 

CO'LE, S. carl, Sax.) a general name for all ſorts of 
cabbage. | 

CO/LESEED, S. in botany, the rape, from whence rape- 
ſeed oil is drawn, cultivated for feeding cattle. 5 

CO'LEWORT, S. (from caw/, Sax. cabbage, and =»yr7, 

Sax. a plant.) in botany, a ſpecies of the cabbage. 

CO LIC, S. /colicus, Lat.) in medicine, a ſevere pain in the 

lower venter, and ſo called becauſe it was formerly thought 
to be ſeated in the colon. A bilious colic, proceeds from 
bilious, ſharp and ſtimulating humours, which irritate the 

' bowels fo as to cauſe continual gripes, attended with looſe- 
neſs ; this is uſual after a violent fit of anger, and relieved 
by lenitives and emollients. A flatulent colic is a pain 
in the bowels, which diſtends them prodigiouſly, is 
owing to dry fæces contained in the inteſtines, and ma- 
vaged with carminatives, and moderate openers. A nervous 
colic is from convulſive ſpaſms, or contortions of the guts, 
whereby their capacities are ſtraightened ; this is remedied 
by briſk carthartics, joined with opiates and emollient di- 
laters. An hyſteric colic riſes from diforders peculiar to 
women, and from a conſent of parts; and is cured as com- 
mon hyſterics. The ſtone cohc, proceeds, by conſent of 
arts, from the irritation of the ſtone, or gravel in the 
ladder or kidneys, is treated by nephritics, oily diuretics, 
and greatly aſſiſted by carminative and turpentine clyſters, 
The colic of infants, proceeds from acidines and the air in 
the aliment expanding itſelf while ferments ; in the former 
caſe nothing is better than 8 Alba; and in the 
latter, a gentle purge of Rhubarb joined with carmina- 
tives, * Magneſia Alba, is not leſs ſerviceable. 

CO'LIC, adj. affecting the bowels. | 

To COLLA'PSE, v. . (collap/um, ſupine of collabor, Lat.) 
to fall together; to cloſe together ſo as one fide ſhall touch 
another. Uſed moſily by medical writers. 

COLLA'/PSION, S. the ſtate of veſſels cloſing of themſelves. 
The act of cloſing together. | 

CO'LLAR, 8. * Fay Lat. of collum, Lat. the neck) an 
ornament of metal worn by knights of ſeveral military 
orders, hanging over the ſhoulders on the mantle, and 

. renerally conſiſting of a gold chain enamelled with ciphers 
and other devices, and having the badge of the order 
inſpended at the bottom. hat of the order of the 
garter conſiſts of SS, with roſes enamelled red, within a 
garter enamelled blue, and a George at the bottom. 
Collar, is likewiſe that part of the harneſs, which is 
round a horſe's neck. The part of the dreſs which ſur- 
rounds the neck. To flip the cellar, 1s a phraſe for gettin 
free, eſcaping, or extricating one's ſelf from any Eiffcuſt 
engagement. A cellar of brawn, is a quantity of brawn 
rolled and bound up in a roundiſh parcel. 

To COL'LAR, v. a. to ſeize by the collar. Joined with 
brawn, to roll it up and bind it tight with a ftring, in 
order to make 1t retain a round form. 

COLLAR-BONE, S. the clavicle ; one of the bones which 
are on each fide of the neck. 

To COLLA'TE, v. a. (collatum ſupine of oy e Lat.) to 
compare one thing with another of the ſame kind; applied 
to books, to compare and examine them, in order to find 
whether any thing be deficient, corrupted, or inte 
lated. Uſed with zo, to place in an eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fice, 

' COLLA'TERAL, adj. (from con and lateris, genitive of /atus, 

Lat. a fide) fide to fide, running parallel; mutual, or ſuch 

as becomes near relations, applied to affection. In geo- 

graphy, fituated by the ſidè of another. Not direct, ob- 
ique; concurrent, applied to proofs, In coſmography, 
intermediate, or lying between the cardinal points. In 
genealogy, applied to relations of the ſame ſtock, but not 


COL 


in the ſame line of aſcendants and deſcendants : 


ſuch ate 
, 
uncles, aunts, nephews, couſins. Collateral deſcent, in gy 


is that which paſſes to brothers children. Collateral au.” 
ance, is a bond made over and above the deed itſelf 5 
the performance of a covenant, Collateral ſecurity ; We 
deed made of other lands, beſides thoſe pranted by A 
deed of mortgage, on there not being a ſufficient ſecs. 


rity. N 

COLLA'TERALLY, adj. (from collateral, and ) of j,, 
Sax. implying manner) ſide by ſide, applied to poſitic,, 
or ſituation, In an indirect manner, without deln a 
plied to argument. Not in the ſame line of deſcendant, 
though from the ſame ſtock, applied to genealogy. 

COLLA'TION, S. Ccollatio, Far. from confero, Lat, 90 
confer or beſtow) the act of beſtowing or conferring, , 
plied to gifts or favours. The comparing one copy, or 
thing of the ſame kind with another. In canon law, the 
beſtowing of a benefit, by a biſhop, who has right of 

atronage, An elegant public entertainment or fea}, 

COLLA I'TIOUS, adj. N Lat.) done by the con. 

tribution, or mutual aſſiſtance of many. Wants authority, 

COL .LA'TOR, S. (from co/iaze) one who examines copies 
or manuſcripts, by comparing them with ſome other wWiit. 
ing. In law, one who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical livin 
— benefice, generally applied to the preſentation of ; 

1ſhop. 

To COLLAUD, v. 4. (collaudo, Lat.) to unite or join in 

the praiſes of a perſon or thing. Wants authority. 

COLLEAGUE, S. (formerly accented on the laſt ſyllable, 
collega, Lat.) a partner, or aſſociate in the ſame office. 

Ly r= tang: D. #, to unite or join with; followed 

with, | | 

To COLLECT, v. a. (collectum, ſupine of colligo, Lat.) to 
5 together; to bring ſeveral things together, or into 
the ſame place. To add into a ſum. To attain the knoy. 
ledge of from obſervation. To infer, draw, or deduce 
from arguments; uſed with m. Followed by the rec. 
procal pronouns 4zmſelf, &c. To recover from a ſurprize; 
to reaſſemble one's ſcattered ideas. : 

CO'LLECT, S. (celletum, ſupine, of colligo, Lat.) a ſhon 
comprehenſive prayer uſed in the church ſervice. 

COLLECTA'NEOUS, adj. (colleFanens, Lat.) gathered to. 
gether, collected: Collectanea, are notes or re s gathered 
or compiled from various books. 

COLLE'CTIBLE, adj}. that which may be gathered, or de. 
duced from any premiſes ; uſed with m. 

COLLECTION, S. (callectio, Lat.) the act of gathering 
ſeveral pieces together. An aſſemblage of things in the 
ſame place. The act of deducing conſequences from pre- 
miſes ; a ſenſe now obſolete. A conſequence, or deduttion 
from ſome preceding argument or propoſition ; a ſenſe in 
which it hardly ever occurs among modern authours. 

COLLECTFTIOUS, aj. (collectitius, Lat.) gathered up. 
Wants authority. | 

COLLE'CTIVE, adj. (collectivut, Lat. colle&if, Fr.) gathered 
together ; conſiſting of ſeveral members, or parts forming 
a whole, or one common maſs. In logic, a collective 
idea, 1s that which unites ſeveral things of the ſame kind. 
In 2 a collective noun, is a noun which expreſſes a 
multitude, or ſeveral of the ſame ſort, though uſed in the 
ſingular number; as a company, an army, a feet. Employ- 
ed in deducing conſequences ; argumentative: * Critical 
o og collective reaſon.” BROWN. Seldom uſed in thi 
enſe. 

COLLE CTIVELV, adv. (from collective and ly, of lice, Sax.) 
in a body, taken together, appoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. 
In general ; or generally. In one maſs or * 

COL 8 8. (Lat.) one who gathers ſcattered things 
together. 

COLLE GATORV, 8. (from con together, and /rgatin 
Lat. a legacy) in civil law, a perſon who is lett to 4 
legacy together with others. 

COLLEGE, S. (Fr. collegium) a collection or body of an 
mals. Thick as the college of the bees.” DART D; an 
unuſual ſenſe, A ſociety of men dedicating themſelves d 
the ſtudy of divinity and learning A public place ef- 
dowed with certain revenues, where the ſeveral branches 
of learning, both divine and human, are taught; a co. 
lection of colleges form an univerfity. Not to menden 
other colleges, that of the Phyficians in London deſer'c 
particular notice, and as the health and lives of his mae” 
ſty's ſubjects are the ſacred depoſitum entruſted to thi! 
care, it were to be wiſhed, that the genuineneſs of drugs, 
and the qualities of medicinal compoſitions were in{pecit 
by them with a ſerupulous exactneſe, that no ingrec'*t7 
ſhould be omitted in any compoſition, becauſe it Wa 
colt the apothecaries much in the purchaſe, or higher 8 
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baking a ſhow in the quantity they {ell by retail, when the 
27 for which a medicine ought to be valued, is its 


LEGIAL, a > (from collage) relating to a college, or 


by a college. 

GIAN, 8. — inhabitant, or member of a college. 
OLLEGIATE. adi. conſiſting of colleges ; inſtituted or 
p alated after the manner of a college, Collegiate church, 

15 hat which is endowed for a ſociety or body corporate, 

. nſiſting of a dean and ſecular prieſts, without a biſhop ; 

* this kind are Weſtminſter Abbey, Windſor, &c. 
cOLLE'GIATE, S. a member of a college, or one bred at 


verſity. . 

COLLET, 8 Fr. ſrom collum, Lat. the neck) formerly 
any thing that was worn about the neck. Figuratively, 
the neck. Among jewellers, that part of a ring in which 
the tone is ſet. | 

To COLLI/DE, v. a. (collide, Lat.) to ſtrike, beat, or daſh 
two things together, or againſt each other. 

COL/LIER, S. one who digs for coals in a mine. One who 


ſells or deals in coals. A veſſel made uſe of to convey coals 


Fe 
COLLIFLOWER, 8. ſee CAULIFLOWER _ a 
COLLIGA'TION, 8. {colligatio, Lat.) the binding things 
cloſe, or together. The colligation of veſſels.” Brown. 
COLLIMA'TION, S. (from collimatum, ſupine, of collimo, 
Lat.) the a& of aiming at a mark. An aim, Wants au- 
ority. I 
OLLINEA'TION, S. (collineatio, Lat.) the act of aiming. 
Wants authority. | 
COLLIQUATABLE, adj. (ſee CoLlLiquartt) eaſily dil- 
ſolved, or melted. "ng 
COLLI/QUAMENT, S. the ſubſtance any thing is reduced 
to by diſſolution, or fuſion, i. e. by being diſſolved or 
melted. i 
COLLIQUANT, part. (colliguans, Lat.) that which has 
the power of diſſolving, melting, or — : 
To CO'LLIQUATE,' v. a. (celligueo, Lat.) to melt, diſ- 
ſolve, or turn a ſolid into a fluid by heat, Wc, 
COLLIQU/ATION, 8. (from colliquate) the meltin of any 
thing by heat. In medicine, a diſorder wherein the blood 
and other animal fluids flow through the ſecretory glands, 
eſpecially thoſe of the ſkin, faſter than they oug t, pro- 
ducing * and moiſt, profuſe, eaſy, an clammy 
ſweats. Colliguation is applied to the blood when it looſes 
its balſamic texture, and to the ſolids when they waſte 
awa 


ſolyent. A colliguative fever, is that which is attended 
with a diarrhæa, or profuſe ſweats, from too lax a contexture 
of the fluids. | 

COLLIQUEFA'CTION, 8. (from co/ligueo, to melt, and 
factum, of facio, Lat. to make) the reducing different metals 
to one maſs by melting them on a fire. | : 

COLLISION, S. (coll:ifio, Lat.) the act of ſtriking two bodies 
together. 

To 80 LLOCATE, v. a. (collocatum, ſupine, of colloco, 
Lat.) to place; to ſtation ; to reſide. Wherein that vir- 
« tye is Chiefly co/locate.” Bac. Not in uſe. re 

COLLOCA'TION, S. Ccollocatio, Lat.) the act of placing; 
diſpoſition. The ſtate of being placed. ; ; 

COLLOCU/TION, S. {collocutio, Lat.) the talking with 
another. Conference Wants authority. 

To COLLOGUE, v. a. (Skinner derives it from koh, 
Teut. to prate, and lagen, Belg. to lie, or from colloguor, 
Lat.) to wheedle, flatter, impoſe upon, or ſeduce by fair 
words. A low word. | 

CO'LLOP, S. (derived by Minſhew from 4o/e, Belg. perhaps 
it ſhould have been 40, Il. a coal, and lop, upon, 1. e. 
ſomething broiled on the coals) a thin ſlice of meat or ſteak. 
piece or ſlice of any animal. 

CO'LLOQUY, S. { colloguim, Lat.) a conference, or conver- 
ſation. A diſcourſe in 1 0 wherein two or more per- 
ſons are repreſented as ſpeaking or talking together on 
any topic. . | 

CO'LLOW, S. (ſuppoſed by Johnſon rather to be cel, from 
coal) the black grime of burnt coals or wood. 

COLLU'CTANCY, S. {colludor, Lat.) a tendency to reſiſt, 
ſtruggle with, or conteſt, Wants authority. 

COLLUCTA'TION, S. (collu#atio, Lat.) the mutual ſtrug- 
gle or commotion of the particles of any fluid between 
themſelves. Oppoſition ; fermentation. Figuratively, con- 
teſt, ſpite, mutual oppoſition. Seldom uſed, f 

To COLLU'DE, v. =. Ccolludo, Lat.) to join in a fraud; 
or conſpire in impoſing on a perſon. 

COLLUSION, S. Ccollaſſe, Lat.) in law, a deceitful contract 
or agreement between two or more perſons, for the one to 

Ne. XXII. 


Pony 


COLLIQUATIVE, adj. (from pore] melting or dif- | 
t 


| CO'LONY, S. (celona, Lat.) a body of peo 


COL. 


bring an action * the other, in order to defraud a third 
on of his rig | | 


r t. | Ry + IO! 
COLLU'SIVE. J. fraudulently concerted, or agreed upon 
between two perſons, in order to cheat a third. 
COLLU'SIVELY, adv. (from collufive, and ly of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) concerted or contrived in a fraudulent 
manner, or with a fraudulent deſigg. * 

COLLU'SORY, adj. carrying on a fraud by ſecret concert. 

C'OLLY, 8. ſee Cor row. Þ- ; | | 

To COLLY, ſmutted, or blacked with col. 

COLLY'RIUM, S. (Lat.) in medicine, an external remedy 
for diſorders in the eyes. . 

CO'LMAN, S. (Fr.) a ſpecies of pear. | 

COLO'/GN-Earth, 8. —ꝙ— Cologn in Germany) in natural 
hiſtory,. a deep brown light ochre, containing more vepe- 
table than mineral matter, and produced from the remains 
of wood long buried in the earth. 

CO'LON, S. (from «uno, Lolon, Gr. a member, becauſe. it 
ſeems to bear the ſame reſemblance to a period as a mem- 
ber does to the body) in grammar, a point or ſtop marked 
thus (:) uſed to make a pauſe preater than that of the ſemi- 
colon, and leſs than that of a comma, and when ſtops 
were firſt invented, to ſeparate any member of a ſen- 
tence ; but at preſent it is uſed in a period where the ſenſe 
ſeems complete, but is lengthened by ſome ſupernume- 
rary ſentence, beginning with an adverſative conjunction, 
as but, nevertheleſs, &c, likewiſe in a very long period to 
give eaſe and reſpite to the breath, and where the conjunct 
members of a ſentence are capable of being divided into 
others, and a pauſe may be made between them, while a 
perſon may count three, without confuſing or interruptin 
the ſenſe of the reſt of the period. In anatomy, the = 
and wideſt ofall the inteſtines, which is a continuation of the 
cæcum, begins under the right kidney near the haunch, 
and after ſeveral convolutions, terminates near the left 
kidney, to which it is joined, by a double incurvation like 
a Roman 8. 

CO'LONEL, S. (pronounced 4ulnel, Fr. colonello, Ital. de- 
rived by Skinner from colonialis, Lat. the leader of a colony, 
and by Minſhew from columen exercitus, Lat. the pillar, or 
ſupport of an army) an officer in the. army who has the 

command in chief of a regiment. Colonel heutenant, 15 
one who commands a regiment of the guards, whereof the 
king, or other great perſonage is colonel. Lieutenant co- 
lonel, 1s the ſecond officer of a regiment, at the head 

of the captains, who commands in the abſence of the 
colonel. 

CO'LONELSHIP, S. (from colonel, and ip of A, Sax. an 
officer) the office of a colonel. 

To CO'LONIESE, v. 4. (from colony) to plant with inha- 
bitants ; to ſettle with people brought from ſome other 
place ; to plant with colonies. 

CO'LONNADE, S. (colonna, Ital. from columna, Lat. a 
column, or pillar) a periſtyle of a circular form; or a ſerics 
of pillars placed in a circle, and inſulated with-infide. 
A polyſtile colonnade, is that which is too immenſe for the 
eye to take in at a ſingle view, ſuch as that of the place 
of St. Peter, in Rome, conſiſting of 284 columns of the 
Doric order. Figuratively, any ſeries or range of pillars. 

Je ſent from 
the mother country, to cultivate and ſettle ſome other 
place. Figuratively, the country ſettled by a body of 
people born and coming from ſome other place. If we 
conſider the ſudden alteration made in the circumſtances of 
this kingdom on the firſt planting of our colonies, the in- 
creaſe made in the marine, the number of fouls with 
which it has peopled the metropolis ; the reduction it has 
made in the intereſt of money ; the ſeveral commodities, 
now furniſhed from thence, which we were obliged to buy 
at any rate from foreigners, and which we now export to 
foreign markets; if we conſider the poſſibility of raiſing 
thoſe commodines in our colonies, which, now being pur- 
chaſed from other eſtates, turn the balance of trade againſt 
us; if we conſider how great a proportion of our exports 
are carried to theſe colonies, what a number of hands are 
employed at home in their manufacture, and conſequently 
how much the value of lands are increaſed in this iſland by 
that means, I ſay if we conſider theſe particulars only, we 
cannot help admiring the prudent conduct of the preſent 
adminiſtration in turning their thoughts ſo much to the 
advantage of theſe parts in the conduct of the preſent war. 

And it is to be hoped our ſugar planters will make that due 

uſe of an opportunity, which offers them in extending their 

branch of commerce, and that the government, will be ſo 
far from laying any burthen by new taxes, on the com- 
commodity, as to endeavour to encourage its ſale, and by 
that means turn the ballauce of trade, too much againt 
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us already, into its proper channel. Obſervations on the 
growing of hemp, flax, and filk, on making iron, and 
other naval ſtores in theſe parts, as a means both of ex- 
tending our own commerce, keeping our money at home, 


and humbling the pride of ſome nations who cannot fee 
their obligations to us, Kar not be unſeaſonable ; but 


the compals of this work not permit us to be more 


X. ; 
CO'LOPHONY,, S. (from Colophon, a city, whence it is 


imported) a reſinous ſubſtance p of turpentine 


boiled in water, and afterwards dried; or from a flow * 
e- 


laid bare, or the 


 trices, and checks the growth of fungous excreſcencies in 


. 


ration of a fourth or fifth part of its fubſtance by fire. 
duced to powder, it is uſed in ſurgery, where bones are 
ioſteum, tendons, and muſcles, in- 


jured by burns, corroſions, contufions, fractures, Sc, It 
prevents defluxions of ſerum on the joints, induces cica- 


ulcers. 


COLOQUIPNTIDA, S. /colocynthis, Lat. from xavouuitis, 


Gr. zen; hoilia, Gr. the belly, and nw, Line, Gr. 


to move) the fruit of a plant in the Levant about the 


' bigneſs of a large orange, of a golden colour, its infide is 


lent purgatives, it is ſe 


full of kernels which are taken out, before it is uſed. Both 
the pulp and ſeed are intollerably bitter, on which ac- 
count it is called Birrer apple. As it is one of the moſt vio- 

[om uſed in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcriptions, and therefore ſhould be entirely laid aſide b 
ignorant women, who ſometimes rub their nipples wi 
it, in order to wean their children. 


CO'LORATE, adj. { coleratus, Lat.) coloured; died; 


marked or ſtained with any colour. 


COLORA'TION, 8. /coloratum of coloro, Lat.) the art or 


C 
K 


practice of colouring or painting. The ſtate of a thing 
coloured. Figuratively, colour or hue. 


OLORIFIC, adj. {colorificus, Lat.) that which has the 


wer of producing colours, or of colouring 5 body. 

OLOSSE, COLOYSSUS, S. (Lat.) a ſtatue of enormous 
ſize; that of Apollo at Rhodes, made by Chares, was fo 
high that ſhips could paſs; with full fails between its legs, 
its height was 126 feet, few people could fathom its 
thumb; it was overthrown by an earthquake after ſtand- 
ing 1360 years, and being found proſtrate on the ground 
by the Saracens, when they became maſters of the iſland, 
was fold by them to a Jew, who loaded goo camels with 
the braſs of it. 


COLOUR, 8. /coleur, Fr. color, Lat.) the different ſenſa- 


tions excited in the ſoul by the refracted rays of light, 
reflected on our eyes in a different manner according to the 
different ſize, ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of which 
bodies are compoſed. In a popular or vulgar ſenſe, the 
different hue in which bodies appear to the eye. Figu- 
ratiyely, the roſy hue of the cheeks. The tints or hues 
produced by covering any ſurface with paint. Joined with 
true or Aale. deſcription, repreſentation, or appellation. 
Joined with ander, appearance, or pretence. In the plural, 
an enſign or flag applied to the foot, that of the horſe 
being termed a ſtandard. In law, the probable plea of a 
defendant to an action brought, which, in fact, is falſe ; 
but intended to draw the trial of the cauſe from the jury 
to the judges, and uſed in aſſizes, or actions of treſpaſſes. 


To COLOUR, wv. a. {coloro, Lat.) to mark, or die with 


ſome hue or tint. Figuratively, to palliate, or excuſe ; 
to aſſign ſome plauſible, or ſpecious reaſon for an under- 
taking. In commerce, to enter a perſon's goods, though 
a ſtranger, in'the name of another who 1s a native, in —— 
to fave the duties; in time of war, it ſignifies the con- 
ſigning of an enemy's goods to the ſubject of ſome neutral 
ſtate, and ſetting the name of ſome perſon, in the ſame 
circumſtances, as the conſignor, in order to prevent them 
from capture, or to get them reſtored, when taken. As 
ſeveral of the papers taken on board prizes, during the 
war, have paſſed through my hands: I have ſeen too many 
inſtances of theſe colourable bills of lading belonging to 
the ſobjects of a ſtate, which owes its very exiſtence to 
the charitable interpoſition of this nation ; and has made 
no ſmall outcry againſt the ſalutary methods to prevent this 
contraband trade. Neuterly, to bluſh: A word uſed only 


in converſation. 


COLOU/RABLE, adj. ſpecious, plauſible. In commerce, 


falſe, or forged, making uſe of a fiftitious name in a bill 
of lading to ſecure the commodities of an enemy, 


CO'LOURABLY, adv. in a ſpecious or plauſible manner ; 


wherein a falſe reaſon 1s 


gned, in order to palliate a 
bad intention or action. g 


CO'LOURED, part. ſtreaked, diverſified with different hues, 
C'OLOURING, S. that branch of painting which teaches 


the proper diſtribution of lights and ſhades, and laying 
the colours with propriety and beauty. PIER | 


COM 


CO'LOURIST, S. a painter excellent in the tints he g; 
his pieces, and the manner in which he diſpoſes his 15 — 
and ſhades. * git 

CO'LOURLESS, adj. (from colour and %%, of leaſe, Sax 
negation, want, or abſence) without any colour, not = 

ways tinged, white, tranſparent. J 

COLT, 8. (Sax.) a young horſe that has never been ridden 
or broke. Figuratively, a raw, 1gnorant perſon ; a pr : 
object for ſharping and waggery. MY 

To CO'LF, wv. x. to friſæ; riot; run about in a ſtrange 
behave in a wanton manner. Seldom uſed. - Actively 8 

lay tricks, or play the fool with a perſon. 

CO'LTS-FOOT, S. {(ko/zhub, Teut. fo called from the ſh 
of its leaves, according to Skinner) in botany, the cacalie* 
it hath compounded flowers, included in one common c,1, 
cylindrical empalement, they are tubulous and funnel ſhy 
having each five ſhort ſtamina ; the germen is crowned with 
down, and turns to an oblong ſeed. 

CO'LTS-TOOTH, 8. an imperfe& and ſuperfluous 77,, in 
the mouth of a young horſe. Figuratively, an inclination 
to youthful linkin wantonneſs, or gaiety. 

CO'LTER, S. /cultor, Sax. outer, Belg. coltro, Ital. cyl 
Lat.) the ſharp iron of a plough, which up the ground 

TRY to the plongh-ſhare. 

CO'LTISH, adj. (from colt and if, of i/c, Sax. or it, Goth, 
implying likenefs or reſemblance, when added to a ſub. 
ſtantive) reſembling a colt; wanton. 

CO'/LUMBARY, S. {columbarium, Lat.) a place where doye; 
or pidgeons are kept. A dove-cot ; or pidgeon-houſe. 
CO'LUMBINE, S. {columbina, Lat.) in botany, the aqui. 
legia, its flower has no empalement, is compoſed of five 
equal oval petals, within which are five equal nectariums, 
it has many awl-ſhaped ſtamina, five oval germen, which 
become five cylindrical veſſels ere&, pointed and opening 
in one cell, filled with oval ſhining ſeeds. It is ranged by 
Linnæus in the fifth diviſion of his thirteenth claſs, and ha 

four ſpecies. 

CO'/LUMBINE, S. '/columbinus, Lat.) in dying a pale violet, 
or changeable dove colour. Likewiſe the heroine, or chief 
female character in pantomime entertainments. 

COLUMN, S. {columna, Lat.) in architecture, a round pil. 
lar made to ſupport or adorn a building; it ſhould always be 
leſs at top than at bottom, decreaſing in the proportion of a 
truncated cone or pyramid. In war, a deep file, or row of 
troops, or diviſion of an army, marching at the ſame time, 
towards the ſame place, with intervals between them to pre- 
vent confuſion. In printing, half a page, when the lines 
terminate in the middle of it, and begin again at the lef 
hand margin; ſometimes there is a black line running be- 
tween theſe columns, and ſometimes only a blank ſpace, or 
margin; when the lines are ſhorter, a page is ſometimes di- 
vided into three, four, or more of theſe colummt, either by 
interſtices or black lines running between them. Any col- 
lection of particles preſſing perpendicularly on each other, 

and gravitating jointly to the center, or the baſe by which 
22 ſupported, © A column of water.” A column 
of air,” | 


CO'LUMNAR, CO'LUMNARIAN, adj. formed in the 


ſhape of a column. 

CO'LURES, S. (a word of two ſyllables, from coluri, Lat.) 
in geography and aſtronomy, two great circles imagined to 
interſe& each other at right angles, in the poles of the 
world, one of which paſſes through the equinoctial points, 
aries, and libra ; the other through the ſoliſtitial points can- 
cer and capricorn ; the latter determining the folitices, and 
the former the equinoxes, and as they divide the ecliptic 
into four equal parts mark out the four ſeaſons of the year, 
and the four points of the compaſs, the points where they 
interſect the ecliptic, being termed the cardinal points. 

CO'LWORT, S. ſee Cortworr. 

CO'MA, S. (from xwua, koma, Gr.) in phyſick, a kind of 
lethargy, or ſleepy diſeaſe, wherein a perfon has a violent 
propenſity to ſleep, whether it enſue or no; it is divided 
into a coma ſomnolentum and vigile; the coma ſomnolentum, 
is that wherein a profound ſleep enſues, and the patient, 
though waked, drops aſleep again immediately. In the 
coma vigile, the patient has as great a propenſity to {lcep, 
but only doſes, during which he is diſturbed with frightful 
dreams, on which he wakes, and immediately afterwards 

begins to doſe again. 

CO MART, S. (perhaps it ſhould be written combar:, from 
cymborth, Brit. of qm, Brit. together, and borth, a ſubſidy 
or aid) a contract, or ſtipulation. * By the ſame comart 

and carriage of the articles.” Syax. Not in uſe, and 
explained in no other Dictionary. 

CO'MATE, S. (from cen and mate, Lat.) a companion; 2 
comrade. My comates and brothers.“ SHAK. Obſolete. 
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COM. 
COMATO'SE, adj. (the E at the end not pronounced) li- 
thargic, ſleepy, or affected with a coma, 
CO'MB, in the end, and Cour at the beginning of names, 
are probably derived from cam, Brit. tum Celt, which ſig- 
nifies a low ſituation; comp, Sax. a valley ſurrounded with 


mountains, and comb, Corniſh, a valley, age, kombes, Gr. | 


a hollow receſs. | 
CO'MB, 8. (the B is ſeldom 
- lengthen the pronunciation of the O from comb, Sax. ham, 

Belg. and 4amur, Teut. tambur, Il. coma, Lat. hair) an 

inſtrument made of horn, tortoiſe-ſhell or box ſawed, 

through which the hair is paſſed in order to cleanſe or 
adjuſt it ; there is a ſort e of black lead uſed the 

ladies to colour c hair, or to conceal thoſe of a 
colour, which time has invidiouſly produced. Lie il. 
an inſtrument made of iron or ſteel wires fixed upright on 
a piece of wood through which flax wool or hemp is paſſed 
to prepare it for ſpinning. The top or creſt of a cock, ſo 
called from its reſembling the teeth of a comb ; or from 
its being an ornament, and then derived from ou, komeo, 
Gr.. to adorn. The tacles or hollow places in a bee- 
hive, wherein the honey is ſtored from *opfo5, Gr. a hol- 
low place, or rather from comb, Ir. a hollow. See Carp. 

To C'OMB, v. a. (kemb, North Brit. from camban, Sax. 
hembe, Iſl. tammen kemmen, Belg. kamman, Teut. kemmer, 
Dan. coma, Lat. hair, ohn, tome, Gr.) to clean or ſmooth 
the hair by young a comb through it. To make wool or 
flax fit for ſpinning, by paſling it through a comb. 

To COMBAT, v. . (pronounced cumbat, from combatrrre, 
Fr. combattere, Ital. m con, Lat. together, and batuo, 
Lat. to fight) to fight, generally — 9 to a duel, or a 
fight where the perſons engage hand to hand. Actively, 
to __ Figuratively, to engage. Love combated by 
e pride.“ | 

CO'MBAT, S. (Fr.) a conteſt; a battle, generally applied 
to an engagement between two perſons ; a duel. Igura- 
tively, oppoſition, or ſtruggle. ** The noble combat twixt 
% joy and ſorrow.” SHAK. 

CO'MBATANT, S. {combattant, Fr.) he that fights with 
another, ſometimes reſtrained to a duel. Figuratively, a 
champion, or ſtickler for any opinion; uſed with for be- 
fore the thing defended, 

CO'MBER, S. (from comb and waver, Sax. a man) one 
I wool through the comb, and prepareth it for 

e ſpinner, 

CO'MBINATE, adj. (from combine) bethrothed, promiſed. 

Her combinate huſband.” a word peculiar to Syax. 

OE — S. (from combine) an union cf 7 

rſons me peculiar purpoſe, generally uſed in a 

ſe, and diſti . from a confederacy, which is be- 
tween ſtates. Figuratively, union of qualities or bodies ; 
mixture. Union or affociation, applied to ideas. In ma- 
themanics, the variation or different order in which any 
number of things may be diſpoſed. We wonder at the 
multiplicity of words that are made out of the letters of the 
alphabet, in all the different languages of Europe, but 
our aſtomſhment muſt increaſe when we recolle& that the 
four and twenty, letters of the alphabet may be combined, 

1,391,7 24,288,887,252,999,425,128,493,402,200 different 

Ways. 

To COMBINE, v. a. to join together. Figuratively, to 
link together in unity, affection or concord. Neuterly, 
to joĩn together, applied to — * Figuratively, to unite 
in one z to unite in friendſhip, applied to perſons. 

CO'MBLESS, aj. (from comb and Jeſs of leaſe, Sax. want, 
negation, abſence) wanting a comb, without a comb, ap- 
lied to a cock. 

COMBU'ST, part. (combuſtum, ſupine of comburo, Lat. to 
burn) burnt. In aſtronomy, applied to a planet when 8; deg. 
diſtant from the Sun. 

COMBU'STIBLE, adj. (ſee CompusT) that which may be 
burat, or that which eaſily catches fire. 

COMBU'STIBLENESS, S. (from combuſtible and neſi of 
nee, Sax, implying an abſtract quality) the quality of 
catching fire eaſily. 

COMBU'STION, g. (from cembuſtum, ſupine of comburo, 
Lat. combuſtion, Fr.) the burning of ſeveral things toge- 
ther. Conflagration. Conſumption by fire. Fi Sar, 
contuſion, noiſe, hurry, commotion, produced by reſtleſs 
minds, either in moral or political affairs. 

To CO'ME, v. . 
come, particle come, from comen, Sax. cuiman, preter. cam, 
Goth. tem, preter. kom, Iſl. komen, Belg. kommen, Teut. 
tommer, Dan. opus, Ilm, Gr. or according to Skinner, 
Xt, komizo, Gr. which in Herodotus and Euripides, im- 
Plies the ſame) to move from a diſtant to a nearer ſituation, 
eicher to a thing or perſon. To approach, draw near to, 


vr advance towards, uſed with fem before the place from 


1 ſerving only to 


(pronounced cum, preter. I came, or have | 


0 


COM 


whence the motion is made, and 1 hefore the thing or 
place where it ends or tends towards, Joined with abroad, 
to be publickly known or publiſhed. * As foon as the 
** commandment came abroad. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. Joined 
with zo to arrive at, or attain ; applied to knowledge. 
Uſed with forth and from to proceed, or iſſue from. Ap- 
plied to the ap ce of a thing expected, to perform, 
to be made. The butter does refuſe to come.” Hus. 
to follow as a conſequence ; to happen. Uſed with about, 
to happen, fall out, or chance i bs, from wenir a- bout, 
Fr. To change to any expected or wiſhed for point, 
applied to the wind. Joined with again, to come a ſecond 
time; to return. Uſed with after, to follow; in ſcrip- 
ture language, to become a diſciple, or proſelyte. If 
« any man will come after me.” Matt. xvi. 24. Uſed with 
at, to reach, to get within the reach of; and applied to 
ſcience, to attain. Joined with by, to obtain, gain, or 
acquire. Uſed with in, to enter, in a figurative ſenſe; to 
comply, yield, ſurrender or join with, in a military ſenſe ; 
to arrive at any port, or place of rendeſvouz, in a marine 
ſenſe ; to become faſhionable, applied to dreſs or other 
ornaments ; to be added as an ingredient, or as ſomething 
neceſſary to perfect any moral character. Uſed with ia for, 
to be early enough to obtain a ſhare of any thing, alluding 
to the cuſtom in hunting, where thoſe dogs that are flow 
come in for no ſhare of the or to horle-racing, 
wherein the horſes that are diſtanced have no ſhare of the 
betts. Joined with near, to approach; to reſemble. Uſed 
with of, to ed or deſcend from; applied to effects to 
be nr or flow from. Uſed with e to eſcape, 
generally joined with well or ſafe ; to terminate, or finiſh 
an affair; to quit or fall from, or leave; „his hat came 
« off.” Uſed with of from, to quit, give over, or for- 
bear any topic. Joined with o to advance, to make a 
«fs ; to thnve, or grow; to advance to combat. 
ſed with over, to get the better of by artifice, to revolt; 
to riſe, or deſcend into the worm, in diſtillation. To 
appear in public, to be publiſhed, applied to books ; to 
appear on trial, or enquiry, To amount to, as the reſult of 
an arithmetical operation and proceſs. Uſed with, our 
with ; to give vent to, or diſcover ; ſeldom uſed. Uſed 
with to, to agree, or conſent, to amount to, applied to 
arithmetic : joined with the pronouns, himſelf, &c. to re- 
cover from a fright, or a fit. Joined with paſs, to happen, 
to fall out. Uſed with , to grow out of the ground, 
applied to vegetables ; to become public, or adopted by a 
majority, applied to faſhions. Joined with to, to amount 
to, or make any particular quantity when added together, 
in arithmetic ; * all theſe will not come xp to near the 
« quantity.” Woopw. Joined to with, to overtake ; 
© he came up with them at Oxford.” Joined with pan, to 
invade, attack, or ſeize unexpectedly. With zo betore it, 
ſomething future. 


COME, i#nterje&ion, implying an exhortation to attention, 


diſpatch, and courage, when uſed fingly ; but when re- 
peated, it implies a grant, permiſſion, ſuppoſition, or a 
tranſition from the topic, which preceded, to avoid giving 
offence. 


CO'ME, participle, of the verb Come. 
COME, S. a ſprout. 


Uſed by gardners, and no better than 


a Cant term. 


COME DIAN, S. {comedien, Fr.) one who acts on the ſtage: 


in a reſtraĩined ſenſe applied only to one who appears in 
comedy; but in a more loſe ſenſe any actor; „his maje- 
« ſty's company of comedians.” 


CO MED, S. {comedie, Fr. comedia, Lat. from zwun, Toms, 


Gr. a village, and wy, ode, Gr. becauſe it at firſt was 
only a poem exhibited in villages) a dramatic piece repre- 
ſenting ſome diverting tranſaction, being an exact picture 
of common life, expoſing the faults of private perſons, in 
order to render them ridiculous and univerſally avoided. 
Obſcenity, and too great an affectation of repartee ſhould 
be avoided by the writers in this branch of poetry, as the 
one is oppoſite to the very end of theatrical repreſentations, 
and the other is inconſiſtent with the very eſſence of 
comedy, which is to be an exact repreſentation of nature. 
From hence we muſt exclude the comedies of Centlivre, 
Steel, Cibber, and Congreve, from the claim of per- 
fection; but if any piece of the Engliſh theatre may de- 
mand our applauſe, excluſive of tome little ſtrokes of 
gaiety, the Suſpicious Huftand, from the purity of the ſen- 
timents, the juſtneſs and diſtinction of its characters, the 
probability of its incidents, the unity of its action, Cc. 
may aſſume that honour. 
O'MELINESS, S. (from comely and 2%, of nge, Sax. im- 
plying an abſtract quality) grace, handſomeneſs united 
with an appearance of dignity. 

CO MEL. 


MA 
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CO'MELY, a. (from. cording to * Skinner, 
2 4 to pleaſe). handſome, ; graceful, applied to 
that ap earance which. excites reverence, rather than Jove. 
Applied to things, that which 4 ſuitable to a perſon's 
or condition; conſiſtent with virtue, or agreeable to che 
rules of right reaſon. en 3 

CO'MELY, adv. in a graceful, becoming, and pleaſing 
manner. 6 te f 

CO'MER, S. (from come and er, of wer, Sax. a man) that 
which ſoon grows, or riſes above ground, applied to plants. 
A viſiter. A perſon who enters, or ſettles in a place. Any 
one who enters the liſts in a litterary conteſt. ** To prove 
it againſt all comers.” STiLLING. 7e give ap one's felf 
to the firſt comers, is to embrace any d 
and without examination. 

COMET, S. {cometa, or cometes, Lat. a hairy ſtar, from 
coma, Lat. hair) in aſtronomy, an opaque heavenly body, 
like the planets moving in its proper orbit, which is very 
excentric, having one of its foci in the center of the ſun: 
It is diſtinguiſhed not only by its orbit, but likewiſe 
by its appearance from the planets, as bein bearded, tailed, 
and haired ; bearded when eaſtward of the ſun, and its 
light marches before; tailed when weſtward of the fan, 

and the train follows it; and haired when diametricall 

oppoſite to the ſun, having the earth between it, and all 


its tail hid excepting a few ſcattered rays, , The orbits of | 
comets approaching near to a right line, in ſome parts thereof | 


they go ſo near the ſun, that, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
computation, their heat is 2000 times as great as that of red 
hot ron. To this let it be added from the ſame great au- 
thour, that theſe bodies are ſo far from being fuch tremen- 
dous objects as they are eſteemed to be by the vulgar, and 
falſely pretended to be by atheiſts : That their atmoſphers 
being dilated, rarified, and diffuſed through the celeſtial te- 
gions, may be attrafted down to the planets, become 
mingled with their atmoſphers, and by that means ſupply 
the deficiencies, which would otherwiſe by continual ex- 
hauſting, affect this and other planets ; fo that their revo- 
lutions inſtead of being looked on as the harbingers of ter- 
rour and calamity, ſhould rather be eſteemed 'a friendly and 
benevolent viſit, wherein they beſtow ſuch preſents to every 


planet they paſs by, as is requiſite to prevent its decay, and 
ſupply its — with ſuch things, as are neceffary to 
their exaſtence. | 


COMETA'RIUM, S. (Lat.) a mathematical machine, re- 
preſenting the method of a comets revolution. Mr. Martin, 
a perſon, if we conſider the diſadvantages he laboured under 
for want of a learned education, of ſurprizing talents in 
mathematical ſtudies, and in inventing machines for de- 

monſtrating the ſeveral branches of natural we a ag has 

obliged the world with an inftrument of this kind, which 
renders the doctrine of comets eaſy to the meaneſt capacity, 
and I had almoſt ſaid even palpable. Its with pleaſure I 
take this opportunity of yg ors my N to 
him for his favours, and the high idea I have of his merits 
and abilities. 

CO'METARY, COME TIC, a. that which belongs or re- 
lates to a comet. : 

CO'MFIT, 8. {confit, Fr. konfit, Belg. from confe? of con- 
/*#io, Lat.) a dry ſweat-meat. Any vegetable preſerved 
by boiling it in ſugar, and drying it afterwards. ' 

To CO'MFIT, v. a. to preſerve with ſugar. 

CO'MFITURE, S. (from comfit, or confecture a ſweat-meat. 

To COMFORT. v. a. (pronounced cumfort, conforter, 
Fr. confortare, Ital. from con, Lat. and fortir, ſtrong) to 
ſtrengthen, excite, invigorate, enliven, or make-a perſon 
undertake a thing boldly, by perſuaſions. To make a per- 
ſon grow cheerſul that is in ſorrow, by advice and argu- 
ments. 

COMFORT, S. (from the verb) ſupport, aſſiſtance, or coun- 
tenance, Conſolation, or ſupport under calamity and dan- 
ger. That which cauſes a perſon to be chearful amidſt the 
glooms of ſorrow, and to extricate himſelf from the de- 


= 


reſſion of grief. | 

CO'MFORTABLE, ad;. receiving retiet or ſupport in diſ- 
tres. Aﬀordin . 4 or having the power of leſ- 
ſening grief and diſtreſs. 


CO'MFORTABLY, ' adv. (from comfortable and ly, of lice, 


Sax.) in a chearful manner, in a manner free from dejection 


or deſpair. 


CO'MFORTER, S. (from comfort and er, of aver, Sax. a 


man) one that diminiſhes or leſſens the degree of a perſon's 
ſorrow under misfortunes, one who ſtrengthens and ſupports 


the mind in miſery or danger. In ſcripture, applied as a 
title to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein it ſignihes not only a com- 
forter, but likewiſe an inſtructor, or adviſer, as may be ga- 
thered not only from the context, wherein he is mentioned 
as another comforter. John xiv. 26, but likewiſe from his of- 


e implicitely, 


became, actbtding to ' Skinner," or 


, 
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fice, which-was in teabb the di/cipler all things. v. ab, and chap, 

xv. 26. To teſtify af Chit,” and from the uſual accepta- 

'* tion of the original word.. As in {/ecr ates.” ** o wer m N 
„ ore 7 1 4 Oi men pl logon monon para- 
kolouſin.“ where the word parakaloufin, from whence the ori- 

ginal word tranſlated comforter is derived, ſigniſies to exhort, 

perſuade, or adviſe. n e 

| CO'MFORTLESS, 2%, (from comfort and Jeſs a negative 

particle from ſeaſe, Sax. negation, abſence, want) with. 
out comfort, without any thing to lighten the burthen, or 
ay the ſenſation of misſortunes- Applied both to per- 

| ſons and things. [11 200308 | 989 

; CO'MFREY, S. (pronounced cumſre, comfrie, Fr. or conſound, 

Fr. in Lat. fpmphytum, from ov», Jun, Gr. together and 
@vw, pho, Gr. to grow) its empalement is cut into five parts, 
its flower has one petal, the brim of which is indented in 
five obtuſe reflexed parts, its chaps armed with five awl. 
ſhaped rays, — in a cone, together with five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina placed alternately with the rays, terminated 
by four germen, which afterwards turn into four gibbous, 
acute pointed feeds, which ripen in the empalement. Tour- 
nefort places it in the fourth ſect. of his ſecond claſs, and 
2 in the firſt ſect. of his fifth. The ſpecies are 

ree. bel , 

COMIC, CO/MICAL, agj. Ccomicus, Lat comig, Fr.) relating 
to, or ſit for comedy. . Ridiculous or caufing mirth either from 
an unuſual aſſemblage of ideas ſeeming inconſiſtent, or 
antic geſtures, and polite rallery. 


1 
1 


| CO'MICALLY, adv. (from comical, and ly of lice, Sax.) in 


ſuch a manner as to raiſe mirth, either by an aſſociation or 
| of ideas ſeemingly inconſiſtent ;_ by polite, 
or good-natured rallery, or by ſome odd and antic geſture; 
after the manner of come. 

| CO'MICALNESS, S. (from comical and ne/5 of "oe Sax. 
implying an abſtra& quality) that quality by which a thin 

appears odd, or ridiculous, and - raiſes mirth in the 8 

COMING, S. the act of moving towards a perſon or place. 
Approach. Preſence, or arrival. The ence of a thing, 
which was abſent” ſome time before. Joined with in, the 

products of a perſon's eſtate, penſion, ſalary, or buſineſs. 
What are thy rents ? What are thy comings-in ??* Spas. 

COMING, part. (from come) — *. to ** inclination, 
propenſity or affections, fond: forward; eafily comply- 
ng. Applied to time, ſomething not preſent, ſomethin 

uture, 

— COMPTIAL, adi. (from comitia, Lat. an aſſembly) relating 

or belonging to an aſſembly, applied peculiatly to that of 
ir as; een enoety WIA! 

CO'MITY, S. {comitas, Lat.) a kind, humane behaviour, 
including in it the idea of politeneſs, and good breeding. 
Wants auzhority.., = 199. 

COMMA. 8. ' komma, Gr. the leaſt part or fragment 
of a diſcourſe, ſrom , 4opto, Gr. to cut off) in gram- 
mar, a 12 or ſtop, marked thus, (,) uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch members of a diſcourſe from each other wherein 

there is a verb, and nominative caſe, ſeveral nouns adjec- 
tive, or ſubſtantives, in the ſame ſentence, not joined by 2 
conjunction, and where the ſenſe is not compleat. In 
muſic, the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible intervals of tune, 
ſeldom uſed but in theory to ſhew the juſtneſs of the con- 
cords, and is about the ninth part of a tone, or interval 
whereby a perfect ſemitone, or tone, ſurpaſſes, an imper- 
fect one. In natural hiſtory, a very beautiful moth fo 
called from its having a white mark, on one of its wings, 
in the form of this point; ſee HARRISs's Aurelian. 

To COMMAND, v. a. commander, Fr. commandare, Ital. 
from con and mando, Lat.) to order, including the idea 
of authority; to keep in ſubjection. To oblige a perſon 
to perform any thing. Figuratively, to arrogate, or claim 
by mere force: applied to ſituation, to overlook, to be 
ſituated above wa. place, ſo as to be able to look into, or 
annoy it. Neuterly, to poſſeſs power and authority ſuflicient 
to enforce any action. * vie. 

COMMAND, S. (from the verb) authority or power, in- 
cluding” the relative idea of perſons in ſubjection, and ap- 
plied to the authority of an officer, over his men. Figu- 
ratively, the exerciſe of authority, or enforcing obedience. 
In a military ſenſe, the power of overlooking, and taking 
or N any place. | 

COMMANDER, S. (from command, and er, implying an 

agent from wer, Sax a man) he that has the direction of 
or authority over others; in a military ſenſe, a leader, chief, 
or officer. A paving beetle, rammer or great and hear) 
wooden mallet, with a handle, about three foot long, t 
be uſed. with both hands. ln ſurgery, an inſtrument 
called likewiſe a gloſſocomium uſed in moſt tough ſtrong 


bodies, where a luxation has been of long 8 OM 
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| COMME'MORATIVE, a4. tending to preſerve 


ol its good qualities or 


COM 


ERV, 8. (from commander, and ric, Sax. or 
COMMAS, office, L, dominion, commanderie, Fr.) the 
exerciſe of a command, or the office of a comander. In 


WP rary order, and conferred on antient knights who 
wh cone confiderable ſervice to the order. 
COMMA'NDMENT, 8. (commandement, Fr.) an expreſs 
"der to do or abſtain from any thing, including the idea 
of authority and obligation; when it orders any thing to 
be done, it is named a poſitive command ; but when it 
forbids the doing a thing it is then termed a negative 
command.” Figuratively, the authority of commanding, 
or enforcing obedience. The precepts of the decalogue, 
{ called by way of eminence, and containing in a conciſe 
manner, the whole of our duty to God and Man. 
COMMA'NDRESS, S. (from commander and eſſe, a feminine 
termination among the Saxons) a female, or woman in- 


veſted with the ſupreme power, or authority over others. 


COMMATE'RIAL, ag. (from con, Lat. and materia, Lat. 


matter) of the fame ſubſtance or matter. The beaks 
« in birds are commaterial with teeth.” Bacox. Not in 


OMMATERIATITY, S. of the ſame matter or ſubſtance 


with another. 


Reſemblance to ſomething in its matter or 
ſubſtance. 


| COMMELINE, S. /commelina, Lat. fo called from Dr. 


Commeline, a famous profeſſour of botany at Amſterdam) 
in botany, has a permanent heart-ſhaped and cloſed ſpatha, 
fix concave petals, three nectariums with proper ſtamina, 
like a croſs; three awl-ſhaped ſtamina which fit 


which becomes a naked globular capſule, with three fur- 


rows, having three cells, containing each two angular 


| ſeeds. | 
| COMME'MORABLE, adj. (commemoro, Lat.) deſerving to 


be mentioned with honour and reverence ; worthy to be 
celebrated and kept in remembrance. 


| COMMEMORA'TION, S. the doing ſomething in order to 


reſerve the remembrance of any perſon or thing. 


e remem- 
brance of any perſon or thing. 


To COMME'NCE, v. =. (commencer, Fr.) to begin; to take 

its beginning; to aſſume a new character, or appear in a 
character, which it never did before, applied to perſons 
and things. Actively, to begin a thang, in law to 


commence a fait, or action.“ 


To COMME ND, v. a. (commendo, Lat.) to repreſent a per- 


ſon as poſſeſſed of thoſe virtues that demand notice, appro- 
bation, and eſteem. To praiſe any production on account 
rfections. To deliver or entruſt 
with confidence, and full aſſurance of protection. Uſed 
with to, To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul.” SHAk. 
To defire to be mentioned in a kind and and reſpectful 
manner. Seignior Antonio commends him to you.” 
SHAK. | 
COMME ND, 8. feſſion of eſteem and reſpect. I 
« ſend to her my kind commends.” SHax, Not in uſe. 
COMME/NDABLE, adj. (from commend and able, implying 
2 formerly accented on the firſt ſyllable) worthy 
raiſe. 
COMME/NDABLY, adv. (formerly accented on the firſt 
ſyllable, from commendable and , of lice, Sax. implying 
manner) in a manner worthy of commendation. 
COMMEND AM, 8. {commendea, low Lat.) in canons, a 
vacant benefice which is given to a perſon to ſupply till 
ſome other perſon is preſented, or named to it. 
COMME/NDATARY, S. one who holds a living in com- 
mendam. 
COMMENDA'TION, S. a favourable repreſentation of a 
perſon's qualities. Praife. Recommendation. A 
meſſage of kindneſs. 
COMME/NDATORY, aj. that which commends or en- 
95 es notice, eſteem and approbation from a favourable 


lay of goon ualities ; — praiſe. 
COMME/NDER, s. (from commend and er, of wer, Sax. a 
man) one who praiſes, or diſplays the virtues of another 


in order to render him eſteemed and beloved, applied both 


to perſons and things. 
COMMENSA'LITY, S. (commen/alis, Lat.) the act of eat- 
ing, or fitting to cat, at the ſame table with another. 
COMMENSURABLILITY, S. (from commen/urable) the 
2 of being meaſured by ſome common meaſure or 


COMME/NSURABLE, adj. (from con and menſura, Lat.) 
in 
may be meaſured by ſome common meaſure, ſo as to leave 


no remainder. Thus a foot and a yard are commenjurable, 


hiſtory, applied to a benefice or fixed revenue belonging 


about thoſe of the nectarium, and in the center a germen, 


„having ſome common aliquot part; or which 


ä 


COM 
| 2 inch taken 12 times is a foot, and 36 times a 
yard. F ff a Obes ie SIALIC 
To COMME/NSURATE, v. 4. (from con and meyſura, Lat.) 
; to reduce to one common meaſure. To extend as far as. 
COMME/NSURATE, part. (from the, verb) reducible to 


one common ure. ; as EX £ 
r |} od Gree, 


COMME'NSURATELY, adv. in ſuch a 
meaſured by ſome common meaſure or without 
leaving a remainder. With the ity of meaſuring or 
being meaſured by another. Equally extenſive. | 

COMMENSURA'TION, S. the reduction of, or meaſuring 
— „ſome common meaſure. Proportion. * 

To COMMENT, v. a. {commentor, Lat.) to write notes ; 
to 1 interpret, or expound ; uſed with on before 
the t BY 4 3 1 

COMMENT, S. (from the verb) notes or annotations, in 
_ to explain an authour. Expoſition, explanation, re- 
mark. 

CO'MMENTARY, S. (in the plural commentaries, conmen- 
tarius, Lat.) a continued and critical explanation of the 
ſenſe of an authour. A memoir, or plain narrative of ſome __ 
hiſtorical tranſaction, generally applied to that in which 
the writer was concerned himſelf. 

COMMENTA'TOR, S. (from comment) one who writes re- 
marks, notes, or explanations of an authour. 

COMME'NTER, S. (of comment and er, from er, Sax. « 
man) fee CoumexTATOR, which is moſt in uſe. 

COMMENTTTIOUS, adj. {(commentitius, Lat.) invented, 
forged, fiftitious ; without any exiſtence, but in the brain 

and imagined purely to impoſe upon. : 

COMMERCE, S. (formerly accented on the laſt ſyllable ; 
not uſed in the plural ; commerciam, Lat. from con and 
merces, merchandize, Lat.) the exchange of commodities, 


or the buying and ſelling merchandize both at home and 


abroad in order to gain profit, and increaſe the conveni- 


encies of life. If we conſider tis owing to this that the 
number of our 2 ſhipping, colonies, and riches, the 
value of our landed eſtates, the ſtrength of our iſland, and 
the reſpectable figure it makes in the eye of all the world; 
we muſt acknowledge that thoſe who ſhall form any plan 
in order to render our trade more extenſive and profitable, 
deſerve to be celebrated as true patriots, the ornament and 
bulwark of their country, and worthy immortal fame; but 
when we conſider how many are united with this great 


view in the ſociety for promoting arts, ſciences, and comme X 
. — ** 


iſt be aſt with which patriotiſm ap- 

pears in this iſland, and pray for its perpetuity. Commerce is 
uſed 4. 7. for intercourſe of any kind. 

To * E, v. u. to hold intercourſe with any. Not 

in uſe. 


COMME'RCIAL, adj. belonging, or relating to trade or 

commerce. g 

COMME RE, S. (Fr. pronounced commair) a common mo- 
ther. Stand a commere between their amities.” Suar. 
Not in uſe. 

To CO'MMIGRATE, v. a. (from con, Lat. together, and 


migro, Lat.) to move in a body, or with one common con- 
ſent from one country to another. 


CO'MMIGRATION, S. {(commigrate) the removal of a 


—_ number of perſons or animals from one country to 

another. 

CO'MMINATION, S. {comminatio, Lat.) a threat, a de- 
claration, or denunciation of puniſhment, or vengeance 
for any crime. An office of the church, containing the 
threatenings denounced againſt any breach of the divine 
laws and recited on Aſh-Wedneſday. 

CO'MMINATORY, aj. applied to laws, a clauſe in any 
law or edi, importing a puniſhment for the breach or 
violation of it. 

To COMMI'NGLE, v. @. {commiſceo, Lat.) to mix liquors 
<=" to mix into one maſs; to unite intimately ; to 

end. TAG 

COMM'INUBLE, adj. (from comminuo, Lat.) that which 
may be broken, Journ or reduced into ſmall parts. 

COMMI'NUTION, S. {comminutum, ſupine, of comminuo, 


Lat.) * act of reducing a body into ſmall particles either 
ndin 


8 i ) powdering, breaking, or chewing. 

colriSeRabre, adj. (from * Lee then which 
deferves, ot.is an object of pity and relief in diſtreſs, or in 
calamity. Shewing pity and compaſſion to perſons in diſ- 
treſs, by ſympathizing with them in their afflictions, aud 
giving them relief. | | 

To COM'MISERATE, v. a. (commiſeratus, part of com- 

miſeror, Lat.) to pity, to compaſſionate, to ſympathize with 

and feel the misfortunes of others, as if they were our own, 

— the ideas of aſſiſtance and relief. 
3 


manner, as to be 


CO'M- 
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COMMISERA'TION, 8. (from commiſeratus, Lat.) a pitiful, | 
tel izing, and affectionitk for\thisde in 
- 4 perſon feels;their ſorrows, and andea : 

, ten their burthen) 1 LA LU 2 
of conmmatto; Lat. 


CQ/MMISS 


= 
® © + 


riſdiction, in 


COMMISARISHIP, 8. (from commiſſary, and Pip. of p. 
Sax. an office) the office of a commſary.. | 


COMMI'SSION, S. /commiſſum, ſupine of committo, Lat.) 


the act of entruſting any perſon, or the employing him to 


tranfact a thing for one's ſelf.» An authority by which a 
perſon is entruſted with the care of tranſacting buſineſs for 
another. Figuratively, the ſum allowed, or demanded 

for ſelling or buying, &c. for another. In law, the war- 
rant or patent for exerciſing any juriſdiction, either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. A warrant for the exerciſe of any 
office; figuratively, the office held by ſuch warrant. In 
divinity the actual performing of ſome action forbidden by 
the Scriptures ; diſtinguiſhed from fins of omiſſion, which are 
barely not performing ſomething enjoyed. Charge, 
office, or employment. commiſſion of bankruptcy, is 
made out under the 
ſons to enquire into the ſeveral circumſtances of a | 
that is broke ; and to a& according to the particular laws 
made in that caſe; | 

To COMMLUYSSION, v. à4 to authorize, empower, appoint, 
or give a perſon authority to. diſcharge any office. 

Toa COMMUSSIONATE, v. 4. to inveſt with power. See 
CoMmMISSION. | 

COMMI'SSIONER, S. (from commiſton, and wer, Sax. a man) 
one whoſe name is inſerted in any warrant for the diſcharge 
of à public office. - One empowered to act in a particular 


0 75 by patent, or warrant. | ; | 
cd I8SURE, 8. (commiſſura, Lat.) a joint; or a place 
where two bodies, or the parts of an animal body are 
joined together. N ; | 
To COMMIT, v. a. {committo, Lat.) to intruſt, or truſt a 
— uſed with to; joined with memory, to learn by 
eart, to treaſure any ideas in the mind, ſo as to be able 


to recall them, when wanted. To ſend a perſon to pri- 


ſon. To perform, act, or perpetrate ſome crime, or fault. 
— to bury, or lay as a depoſite or a charge in 
any place. | | 
COMMI'TMENT,' S. the act of ſending a perſon to pri- 


fon. The ſtate of a perſon > 5 
COMMIT TEE, S. a number of perſons to whom the con- 

fideration or examination. of an affair is referred, either by 

fome event, to whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties. 


The committee, in the time of the great rebellion, con- 


ſiſted of a ſet of men, aſſiſted by the army, who were guilty 
of the moſt tyrannic exertions of power, and guided in 
the execution of their office, by revenge, ambition, and 
ſelf- internen | | 
COMMI'TTER, - S. (from commit, and wer, Sax. a man) 
one ho does ſomething, he ought not to do. Always 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. Nad 
COMMTTTABLE, a. (from commer) liable to be committed. 
An object worthy of impriſonment. 2 
To COMMIX, v. a. (commixtus, Lat.) to mix, blend, o 
join ſeveral things together, or into one maſs. 
COMMIX'ION/ S. [ commixum, Lat.) the act of joining ſeveral 
things together ſo as to make one | maſs, moſt generally 
applied to the mixing 
made by ſuch a mixture. | 
COMMUIXTURE, S. the act of mingling ſeveral things, or 
| the. vg formed from the. mingling ſeveral. things to- 
- gether, — 2 4 | 
COMM ODE, S. (Fr. the E at the end not pronounce 
the head-dreſs + oo. N. 555 
COMNMMODIOUS, 2%. (commodus, Lat. commode; Fr.) a re- 
latiye term, implying the ſuitableneſs of a thing to any 
particular purpoſe. Free from any hindrance or abſtruc- 
tion; convenient; ſeaſonable; or ſuitable Spacious, well 
_ contrived, applied to buildings, A conmodious apart- 
„ ment.“ 15 3 $7 
COMMO'DIOUSLY, adv. (from commedions, and ly of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a convenient manner applied to 
_* firnayon. Enjoying the neceſſaries and comforts: of life, 


„ 


great ſeal, and directed to ſeveral per- 


liquours together; that which 1s | 


ö 


| 
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| applied to condition - To paſs commudicaſy this life 

E Een, 

COMMO'DIO „„S. (from - commodious and 16% 
ne, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) a relative pally 

| implying the fitneſs or ſuitableneſs of a thing to any end 
Advanta een EC ATT 

COMMO'DITY, S. ( commodite, Fr. commoditas, Lat.) con. 

veniency, - profit, intereſt, or advantage. Conveniency of 

time, or place. In commerce, wares, goods, 

dine or that which is the object of trade. 

COMMODO RE, 8. (the E at the end not Pronounced, pro- 

bably from commendador, Span.) in the navy, an under 

admiral, or commiĩſſioned by an admiral to com. 
mand a { of ſhips. . When three or more ſail of 
ips are in company, eldeſt captain aſſumes this pog, 

has this title. N 

CO'MMON, adj. (commun, Fr. communis, Lat.) that which 

is enjoyed by different ſpecies of animals. Belonging 

equally to more than one. The property of no 5 

without a proprictor or poſſeſſour. u mean, trifling, 

frequently ſeen, uſual, eaſy to be had, of little value; 
eral, public, intended for the uſes of every body; 
joined with the word -weman, not confined to one pe 
proſtituted by any one. In grammar, applied to ſuch 
verbs. as ſign th action and 23 in Latin they 
generally end in or, as a/pernor, I eſpiſe, or am deſpiſed. 

Applied to nouns, ſuch as ſignify both ſexes under ont 

term, as parent, ſigniſies both father and mother. 

COM MON, S. an open field free for any perſon to graze 
his cattle in. 

COMMON, adv. the ſame as commonly. Not in uſe, 

In COM'MON, an adverbial expreſſion, implying equally ; 
enjoyed by ſeveral. Without diſtinction, or difference, 
uſed with the particle evith. F 

To COM'MON, v. z. to enjoy a right of paſture in an 

open field in conjunction with others. 


* 
9 * 
oO 
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COM MONABLE, adj. that which may become open, free, 


applied to ground, | 

COM'MONAGE, S. (from common.) in law, the right of 
paſture in a common; of taking wood out of another 
— grounds for houſe- bote, plough- bote, and hay. 

e ; of fiſhing, in another perſon's water, or of digging 
turf, in the ground of another. The joint right of uſing 
any thing equally and together with others. | 

COM'MO ALTY, S. (communaut?, Fr.) the people of the 
lower rank; the common people. Figuratively, the major 
part, or bulk of mankind ; The c Ing re- 
„cord of the Gop of Gods.” Hooker. This ſenſe is 
obſolete. 

COM'MONER, S. (from common, and wer, Sax, a man) 
one of the common people; one of low rank. A perſon 
who bears no titles. One who has a ſeat in the houſe of 
commons. In law, one who has a joint right to paſture, 
Sc. in an open field, In the univerſity, one who wears a 
ſquare cap with a toſſel when under-graduate, is of a rank 
between a battler and gentleman commoner, and eats at 
the common table. Applied to a woman, a leud perſon, 
or proſtitute. 


'COMMONTTION, 8. /commonitio, Lat.) advice, inſtrue- 


tion, or private warning in order to prevent a perſon from 
— ill, or to engage him to amend his morals. Wants 
authority. | | | 
COMMONLY, adv. generally, frequently, uſually, accord- 
ing to repeated experience, oppoſed to lau or rarely. 
COM'MONNESS, S. (from common and 2, of nef+, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) frequency, or repetition ; 
participation amongſt, or app ication to, ſeveral. 
To COM'MON-PELACE, v. 4. to reduce to, and tranſcrib? 
under general heads. | | 
COMMON-PLACE-BOOK, S. a book wherein things or 
extracts are recorded alphabetically, or reduced to general 
heads, in order to aſſiſt a perſon's memory, or enable him 
to ſupply himſelf, with any curious oblervation on any 
topic he wants. 


| COMMON-PLE!AS,!'S: thei king's court, now held at 


Weſtminſter, but formerly moveable : It was creed at the 
time that Henry III. granted the great charter: All civil 
' cauſes, both real and perſonal, were formerly tried in it, 
and Forteſcue mentions it as the only court were real 
cauſes were tried. In perſonal and mixed actions, it has a 
concurrent juxiſdiction with the King's Bench ; but has 
no cognizance of the pleas of the crown ; the actions come 
hither by originals, the chief. judge is called, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas, who is aſſiſted by three other 
judges, all of them created by letters patent from the 


| COMMO'NS, 


oOo N 


n the other branches of the 
ion, and the n of Engliſh liberty and 


one meal, ſo called at eee becauſe it generally 
« of a certain uſual and common quantity. 
ON. WEAL, or CO'MMON-WEALTH, S. (from 
onen and. weal, or wealth, Lat. from alith, Sax. riches) 
in its primary ſenſe; uſed in ap Poe xn + pod. A 
-—onlar form of. government or, , eſta e com- 
. 1 — bun of ee * b the fu 
preme power is-lodged in the le, applied to that whi 
1 force. during the great rebellion. A republic; a 
MAGNA, CO'MMORANCY, - 8. ( commorans, 
Lat.] the act of living, reſiding, or dwelling in a place, 
including the idęa of continuance. Seldom uſed. f 
COUMORANT,, ad. ( commorans, Lat.) reſiding, dwelling, 
inhabiting, or continuing in a place. : 
COMMO'TION, 1 8. {commetio, Lat.) tumult, diſturbance, 
' edition, diſorder, or confuſion, ariſing from the-turbulent 
" diſpoſitions of its members, applied to a ſtate. Figura- 
. tively, inward confuſion or violence, diſorder of mind; 
| ion. A violent motion or agitation. * The com- 
« motion of the water.” Woopw. _ 
COMMO'TIONER, S. (from commetion and er, of wer, 
Sax. a man) one who cauſes a ſedition, or tumult in a 
fate ; a-diſturber of the peace. A word not in uſe. 
To COMMO'VE, v. a. (pronounced commoeve) to diſturb, 
to put into a violent motion.“ The ſands commoved 
% around.” 'Troms. 
To COMMUNE, v. a. (communico, Lat.) to converſe ; 
to talk together; to impart ſentiments mutually to each 


other. 
COMMUNICABIL'ITY, S. (communicable) an open or be. 
nerous diſpoſition, whereby a perſon is not only able, but 
likewiſe willing to impart his ſentiments to another. The 
' poſſibility or power of being imparted or communicated to 
another. | | 

COMMU'NICABLE, adj. (Fr.) that which may become the 
property of, or be related or imparted to another; uſed 


| to. 1 8 
To COMMUNICATE, . a. (communicatum, ſapine, of 
communico, Lat.) to impart to another, to make another a 
joint partaker with. ourſelves. To confer or beſtow a poſ- 
ſeflion. To diſcover one's ſentiments or knowledge to 
another; formerly uſed with the prepoſition wh, but now 
only with 70. 9 in theology, to receive the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's- Supper. To be connected or joined, 
to have ſomething common with another. The houſes 
et communicate.” The canals communicate with one ano- 
« ther.” © There is a common paſſage by which they may 
he each of them entered. * | 
COMMUNICA'TION, S. (Lat. and Fr.) applied to ſcience, 
the act of imparting, diſcovering, or revealing. A com- 
mon inlet or paſſage, leading from one place to another. 
The mutual intelligence kept up between perſons or places. 
A converſation, conference, or imparting a perſon's ſenti- 
ments in mutual diſcourſe. a | 
COMMU'/NICATIVENESS, 8. (from communicative and 
26%, of nefſe,, Sax. implying an abitract quality) a readineſs 
or quality of imparting benefits or knowledge to others. 
COMM UNION, S. (cammumo, Lat.) intercourſe, fellow- 
ſhip, common poſſeſſion, a partaking of the ſame thing. 
In divinity, £ common or public celebration of the 
| Lord's-Supper, or the public paving that ſacrament. A 
common or public act; not in uſeo. A joining or adherence 
to the mode of worſhip eſtabliſhey in any church. 
COMMU'NITY, S. (communitas, Lat.) a government; a 
body of people united together in the ſame form of go- 
vernment. Common participation, poſſeſſion, or enjoy- 
ment, oppoſed to appropriation. Frequency or common- 
neſs. Sick and blunted with community.” SnAk. This 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete. „ off | | 
COMMUTABFLITY, S. (See CommUuTABLE) the quality 
of being the proper object of interchange,” or of being ca- 
_ pable 0 — BY | 1120 54 4 
COMMU/TABLE, .adj.. (from commute) an alteration, or 
change of diſpoſition, or ſentiments, applied to the mind; 
achange of form or quality, applied to bodies. The act 
of giving one thing in exchange for another. The act of 
— am pecuniary for a corporal puniſhment ; ranſom, 
or | m ion. IB i F | F 
COMMU/ ATIVE, adj. (commutatus, Lat.) relating to ex- 
change. Commu ative 1#/tice, is that which is exerciſed in 


A portion of food or victuals uſually eaten at 


/ 


COM 
| wade, and is oppoſed to fraud or extortion in buying or 
ling. F eee nne AT 
' Ts COMMU'TE v. 4. (conimita,. Lat) to Exchange, To 
ele thing Fl | wie. Lat to exchange, 


e place ot another ; to, or recęive ane 
cgming for anothey., J buy off, or f b te one 
| vice inſtead of another, by prattifing it ahſtead of the other. 
| <« Some commute ſwearing r whating.” LEST AAN. 
+ Uſed with r, to ſece Matra bi 
; COMMU'T AL, adj. that which is wa; pted and re- 

ceived by two parties ; reciprocal ; mutual. Uſed only in 


nds ES : 8 . f 4 = U WIE 
| c&MrAcT » 3% (from con and partum, Lat.).a bargain in or 
| * agreement entered into between two or more parties. A 


| contract, — : 

To COMPA'CT, v. a. ( n ſupine of compingo, Lat.) 

do unite or join together cloſely. To conſolidate ; or ren- 

der ſolid by preſſing the particles of a body cloſe together, 
and thereby diminiſhing the number and dimenſions of its 
pores. To compoſe from ſeveral things; uſed with of; 
an unuſual ſenſe ! To league or enter into a bargain, joined 
to 2virh, To join and connect the ſeveral, parts of a thing 
or whole together, ſo as they may have a mutual dependance 
on each other, and form one ſyſtem, 

COMPA'CT, a. (from the verb) cloſe, denſe, and heavy, 
having few pores, and thoſe very ſmall ; applied to ſtile, 
conciſe or containing much matter in few words. 

COMPA*CTEDNESS, (from rcempaBed and ne/5 of nac, Sax. 
implying an abſtract quality) frmnefs, hardnefs, denſity, 


owing to their having few and ſmall pores, applied to 
bodies, 


|| COMPA'CTLY, adv. (from compa and ly of lice, Sax. im- 


plying manner) in a cloſe, neat manner, applied to the join- 
Ing two bodies together. 

COMPA'CTURE, S. the manner in which any thing is 
joined. A joint or joining. , 
COMPA'GES, S. (Lat.) a compoſition or ſyſlem wherein ſe- 

veral things are joined or united, | | 
COMPAGIN A*TION, S. (compaginis, genitive of :compago, 
Lat.) union, or joining of ſeveral parts together. 
| COM'PANABLENESS, S. (from. company) the quality which 
_ renders a perſon fit for ſociety, including all the ſociable 
and benevolent affections. | 
COMPANION, S. {compagron, Fr. compaguo, Ital.) one 
with. whom a perſon frequently converſes, or with whom 
he is generally ſeen ; diſtinguiſhed from a friend becauſe 
not including the ide;. of affection, or mutual firife to ex- 
ceed in benevolent offices. An aſſociate or partner, uſed 


formerly as a word of contempt; which ſenſe is now ob- 
ſolete. ö 


COMPA'NIONABLE, agj. fit for the company of others; 
agreeable, ſociable. | | 

COMPA'NIONABLY, adv. (from companionable and iy, im- 
plying manner) in a ſociable manner, in ſuch a manner as 
to render a perſon . agreeable, and fit for the converſe or 
acquaintance of another. | | 

COMPA'NIONSHEP, S. (ſrom companion. and Hip of fyp, 
Sax. office) a body of men forming one company. Fel- 
lowſhip or aſſociation. 

CO'MPANY, S. / compagnie, Fr. compagnia, Ital. ſee Ac- 
COMPANY) ſeveral perſons aſſembled in the ſame room, 
either for converſation, or mutual entertainment. Several 
perſons united together to carry on one general and com- 
mon defign. A number of perſons united or incorporated 
by ſome charter; a body corporate; a corporation. In 
war, a {mall body of infantry under one captain, the num- 
ber of which is uncertain, but in the ordinary regiments ' 
conſiſts of 50 centinels, three ſerjeants, three corporals, 
and in the guards it conſiſts of 80 private men. In the 
marine, a number of merchant's ſhips going the fame voy- 
age and mutually bound, by charter-party, to ftand by and 
defend each other. To bear or &tep company, is to go with 
a perſon, or to viſit ham aſten. Applied to females, to 
_ to be frequently with, in the quality of ſweet- 


eart, a | $A 
To CO'MPANY, v. a. (from the noun) to be often in a 
perſon's preſence ; tp. go or walk with a perſon. To at- 
+ tend, to affociate ah, uſed with the particle avith. . + 
; COM'PARABLE,. (adj. (from compare and able of abul, Sax. 
E POjer or poſſibility) worthy to be compared; equal to; or 
re 3 Containing qualities reſembling thoſe of 
another thing, fo as to admit of 'a compariſon to be made 
or drawn between them. 23 t Werke 
| CO'MPARABLY, adv. (from. comparable, and iy of lice, Sax. 
im Bias nem in. en amanner as is worthy of com- 
; pariſon; in a comparative manne t. 
COMͤEARAT ES, (cemparata,' Lat.) in logie, the terms or 
ſubjects of a compariſon; che two things between which a 
[ compariſon 1s formed. 


Con. 


COM 


a TE e as 1 
COMPA'RATIVE, . ' /compardtif or calnparative, .. Fr. 
comparatius, * that which reſults merely from a 
compariſon wich 7, fometimies oppoſed to poſitive, 
or abſohne. That which has the, power of forming à com- 

pariſon, or comparing tuo s or ideas together, in 
order to find out their reſemblance or difference. In gram- 
mar, the comparative degree, wherein two or more ideas 

are compared together, and the difference either in exceſs 
or diminution is expreſſed. In Engliſh, it 'is formed by 


adding er to the poſitive, if it end in a conſonant; but | 


only an r, if it end with an e, as % poſitive, ter the 
comparative, and this is borrowed the Saxon, where 
the comparative ends in i, ere, er, ære, ir, or, yr, thus 
right-wi/e, Sax. makes right-wiſere in the comparatite; 
but words ending in a/, able, excepting able itſelf, in ing, 
iſh, eft, ous, ant, ent, ible, ed, id, ſome, excepting Band- 
fome, in a, ive, cal, en, ty, tefs, ry, and thoſe which are 
derived from the Latin, y make the comparative 
d by putting the word more before them; thus general 
. — more pers, in the comparative; ſome adjeQtives, 
indeed, are com by prefixing the word better for the 
comparative, eſpecially the words learned and natured, 
which ſeems borrowed from the French : And the words 
big, hot, and fit, double the laſt ſyllable of their | roo ; 
thus bis, makes bieger, &c. the reaſon for which ſeems to 
be, to ſecure the ſame quick ſound to the comparative, 
which is in the poſitive, that they may not be ſounded 
ho-ter, &c. Thoſe adjeftives whoſe compariſon is not 
formed according to theſe rules are called irregular, and 
the manner of forming their compariſons wall be found 
in the articles to which they belong. | 
n ady. (from comparative mw 2. — 
ing manner) in a comparative manner, oppoſed to 
Boland , or poſitively. In a ſtate of a . . af Ac- 
cording to the diſtance, or likeneſs found from comparing. 
To CORA Rx, v. 4. (comparo, Lat.) to bring two or 
more thi er, in order by an inſpection of them to 
. find in w agree or differ. r ths 2s 
the meaſure of another. To eſtimate the qualities of a 
thing, by placing it near another, and obſerving in what 
differ or agree. To liken. Figuratively, to equal. 
„ When the compariſon intends only an illuſtration of a 
thing by its likeneſs, then 1e and wnto is uſed before the 
ing brought by way of illuſtration. © Solon compared 
the people ante the fea.” Bac. But when perſons or 
things are compared together to diſcover in what they 
agree, or di , Or their relative proportions, then <virh 
is uſed. * If he compares his tranſlation with the ori- 
« ginal.” Spe#. Ne. 229. 
COMPARE, S. (from the verb) the ſtate of being com- 
pared. Likeneſs ; eſtimate or judgment formed on com- 
. pariſon. The poſſibility of being com + Beyond com- 
pare, in Milton, ſeems to mean beyond conception, form- 
ed on the principles of analogy, or ſimilitude. 
COMPARISON, S. {comparai/on, Fr.) the act of com- 
. paring, or the act of judging of the difference of two 
perſons or things by —— ſetting, or comparing 
them together. The relation of two perſons or things, 
confidered as oppoſed or ſet againſt mg other, in order to 
find wherein they agree or differ. Compariſon of ideas, is 
an act of the mind, whereby it compares them with each 
other with regard to extent of time, place, c. The 
ſtate of a thing compared. 7: compare, implies reſpect, 
roportion, regard, or may be changed for 7; and is 
—— from en comparaiſon, Fr. Compariſon, in rhetoric, 
agen n * —— but rather more 
ſprightly, though it is promi ſcuouſſy for it. In gram- 
mar, the 5 — = an — — h the various 
degrees in w © of the poſitive is heighten- 
ed or diminiſhed, as 1” fefter, had. 
0 COMPART, v 4. (compartir, Fr. from con and partior, 
Lat.) to divide, or lay down a general deſign or plan, in 
all its different _ divifions or ſub-divifions. 
COMPA'RTIME T,. 8. Fr.) a deſign compoſed of dif- 
ferent figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry, either as ornaments 
of a parterre, ceiling, or picture. A diviſion of a picture, 


or — . 
COMPARTTTION, 8. (from ) the act of com- 
parting or laying down the parts or diviſions of any 


plan or deſign. Figuratively, the of any plan. In 
architecture, the uſeful — Fal diſtribution of the 
whole ground plot of an edifice into rooms of office, of 
| and entertainment. | 
COMPARTMENT, 8. (ſee compartiment) a diviſion or 
te of a deſign. | 


To CO'MPASS,: v. 4. ( Fr. compaſſare, Ital.) 
| "VU, As , - Ital.) to 
ſurround ; to incloſe ; —— * ring. To walk 


* 


| 


| 


r 


= 


— — 


COM 
bound any thing, To draw nes of circum rcumvallation ro 
aplice. To bekiege, or block up. To graſp or — b 
the arms, To obtain, attain, ſecure, or have. In law, to 


contrive, or do any thing that tends towards a parti 
ation, e T0 corpa/; he King's death.” OE 


 COMPASS,"'S. (pronounced cumpaſe) " orbit, revolution. 
med to 


- Extent or limits. Incloſure. Joi within, without ex. 


aggerati „ without hyperbole, without ſtretching. Ut, 
W Fuck to go ro about, oppoſed. to a ras. line 
or the neareſt Way. In muſic, the power of the voice, or 
of an inſtrument to ſound any particular note. An inſtru- 
ment conſiſting of a box, including a magnetical needle, 
which points towards the North, and is uſed by mariner, 
to work their ſhips. | The invention of this i ent is 
claimed by the Neapolitans, Venetians, French, and Eng- 
liſh, but to whom it N be deſcribed, it is not eaſy to 
determine. In the plural, a mathematical inſtrument, con- 
ſiſting of two branches, faſtened together at the top by 3 
pivot, about which they move, as on a centre, and are 
uſed in taking diſtances, drawing circles, and in working 
problems in the mathematics. Compaſe-Saww, is a 4. 
whoſe teeth are not ſet like thoſe of another /aw, and are 
ſo broad, and its back ſo thin, that it may eaſily follow the 
broad edge, and have a wide kerf to turn in; it is uſed to 
cut a round, or any other compaſs kerf. 

COMPA'SSION, S. (Fr. from coz and Poſſum, part of patier, 
Lat. to ſuffer) a diſpoſition of mind which inclines us to 
feel the miſeries of others, with the ſame pain and forrow 
as if they were our own. 


To COMPA'SSION, v. #. to pity, or feel the ſame pain 


on viewing the ſorrows and diltreſſes of another, as if they 
were our own. | 

COMPA'SSIONATE, adj. eaſily affected with ſorrow or 
pain, on viewing the calamities and diſtreſſes of others. 

To COMPA'SSIONATE, v. 4. (from the adjective) to pity, 
and be moved with ſorrow at the ſufferings of others; to be 
affected with grief, on ſeeing the failings of another, and 
moved to make allowance for them. 

COMPA'SSIONATELY, adv. (from compaſſionate and þ, 
implying manner) in a pitying, tender, and ſympathizing 


manner. 


' COMPATE/RNITY, 8. (from con, Lat. and paternitas) 


in canon law, a A relation or affinity. + 

COMPATIBFLITY, S. (from compatible.) confiſtency. The 
power or poſſibility of coexiſting in the fame ſubject, or at 
the ſame 71 A ent. 1 

COMPA'TIB . (corrup a vicious pronunciation 
from tible, w 6b is uſed by ab _ —— and 
derived competo. Lat. to agree with, to ſuit) conſiſtent 
with; fit for; fuitable to; becoming or agreeable to; 
uſed with the particle avith. 

COMPA'”TIBLENESS, S. (from compatible and ne/5, of nf, 
_— implying an abſtract quality) the quality of agreeing 


wi | 

COMPA'TIBLY, adv. fitly ; ſuitably, fo as to be appli- 
cable to the ſame ſubject, and coexiſt in it at the ſame time. 

COMPA'”TIENT, a. (from con and patient, Lat. of pation, 
Lat. to ſuffer) ſuffering together. Wants authority. 

COMPA”TRIOT, S. {compatriote, Fr, from con and patria, 
Lat. a country) one of the fame country. Wants authority. 


| COMPEER, S. (compere, Fr. of con and par, Lat. equal) 


an equal in An aſſociate, or companion. : 
To COMPE'ER, v. a. (from the noun) to be equal with in 


= — To match. 

To COMPE'L, v. 4. {compello, Lat.) to make a perſon do 

or refrain from ſome act by force. Uſed with zo, before 
the ation performed or reſtrained from. 'To extort by force, 
uſed with from, before the perſons ſuffering the violence. 


Compel from each the fixth part. Snar 


| COMPEL/L.ABLE, adj. (from compel and 560i, of abal, Sa 


bility or power) that which may be forced. 
COMPELLA'TION, 8. /compellatzm, ſupine, of compells, 
Lat.) a title given to a perſon in an addreſs made to him; 
the name by which a-perſon is addreſſed. 
COMPE/LLER,: S. (from compel and er, of awer, Sax. a man) 
be rg © perſon do or refrain from an ation by 


e. 

CO'MPEND, 8. {compendium, Lat.) an abridgment of 3 
diſcourſe ; a book containing the ſubſtance or chief heads 

of a ſcience in few words, and in a conciſe manner. 

COMPEN'DIOUS, 2%. conciſe, brief, or containing much 
in ” words, applied to tile ; near or ſhort, applied to 
travelling. 

COMPE/NDIOUSLY, 'adv. (from compendious and ty, of lic. 
Sax, =_ ing manner) in à ſhort or coneiſe manner. 
COMPE DIOSITY, S. ſhortneſs or brevity, applied 0 

writings. Wants authority. | COM 


an equivalent ur arcane 


c 
"A N 4 


n 


——— (from | compendious 2 neſt of 


vit, mo” imp e an abſtract quality) brevity, or — 


* taining much in - 
N in a 2233 time. 
n e S. (Lat. ) ſee Courtupb. 


PEN'SABLE, 2. (from compenſo, Lat.) es c | 
Lon * chat er be — | 


ſed. 

1. COMPENSATE, « D. 4. ( compenſs, Lat. 3 

Nee to countervail; to 
counterballance. 

COMPENSA'T TON, 8. (ſee Comrensarte) amends ; re- 


—— a thing of equal value to another; an equi- 


| COMPLAISA'NT, 
nal in worth or 


COMPENSATIVE, adj. that which can 
may be given in lieu of madig That which 
compenſates. 

To COME NSE. I, 4 n Lat.) t to tare or be of 
equal weight in a 44. To counterballance. To Cou- 

.. pens AT which is moſt in uſe. + 

ling 


To COMPERE/NDINATE,' v. @.  { comperendinat 

_ mine, Pat.) to delay; or not * 
with vigour which it requires; and our power — 
Wants authority. 

COMPERENDINA'TION, S8. delay, or dilatorineſs Wants 
authori 

COMPETENCE, « CO'MPETENCY, 8. ( competens, Lat. Yſach 

a quantity as is juſt 2 without ſuperfluity. Such a 
fortune as is ſufficient to ſu Pp ly the neceſſaries of life, and 
is between poverty on one fide, and afluence on the other; 
Ia — — or capacity of a judge or court, for 


nce of an affair. 
— eames adj." competent, Lat.) ſuitable, proporti- 


. onable;. bent in numbers, quantity or power to any 
undertaking, excluding the ideas of defect or ſuperfluity. 


Moderate ; qualified or fit for; conſiſtent with; applicable 
to; in logic, to be predicated of 


CO'MPETENTLY, from competent and ly of lice, Sax. 

im lying manner) —— y, ſufficiently, without exceſs or 

defect 

COMPE/TIBLE, adj. (competo, Lat. either by corrupt ſpell- 

| * 2 changed for compatible) conſiſtent 
cable or ſuitable to; joined to with. 


G — 8. (from competible, and ne/+ of ngſ, 
an abſtract quality) — ity of exiſting 
7 or * 1s of a ſubject; conſiſtence ; ſuitableneſs. 


COMPETITION; S. (from cen, Lat. together, ite, 
and petitie, Lat.) the endeavouring to gain l in 
poſition to another; rivalry, conteſt, 2 tion; double 
2 or the claim of more than one n to one thing, 
Uſed formerly with to, but at prafent 


7 ng 

MPE-TITOR, 8. (from con and petitor, Lat.) one who 
hy — or endeavours to gain a thin in oppoſition to ano- 
ther. A rival. Uſed with for before the thin 
but formerly with Competitor of the 
by 14157” An enemy, or one of an adverſe or 
Party. More competitors flock to the enemy.” Snak. An 

 uontual ſenſe. 

COMPILA'TION, S. (from compilatum, lupins of compilo, 
Lat.) a collection from various authours. An aſſemblage or 
maſs of things heaped together. 

To COMPILE, WV. 4. (compile, Lat.) to form or collect 
from various authours.  Figuratively, to write, compoſe ; 
to form from an aſſemblage of various 


at the ſame time. 


claimed ; 


ingdom. K 


ces or 
incidents. 11 (#225. 

COMPTELERMENT, S. the collectin ſeveral materials to- 
gether in one maſs. The act of piling. t * 
_ up. A maſs formed from heaping | eral things to- 
ether. 


c MPILER,* s. (ſrom compile, and Gat: wer, Sax. a man) 
a colleQtor ; one who compoſes a work rows various au- 


thours. 
COMPLA' CENCE, COMPLA'/CENCY, 8. { complacens, 


Lat. from con and places, Lat.) a fatisfation ariſing in the 
mind on viewing ſome action, which is worthy of its ap- 


- Probation; or in contemplating wy tron on ac- | 


count of its amiableneſs, produces joy e cauſe of Joys 
of rational pleaſure and ſatis faction. genteel addre 
22 —— ap m6 ps wh cauſe ——— — 
1 ance; viour. 
oer A'CENT, 2 '{ comp 2 Lat.) affable, kind 


To.CO Lm, V. u. { complaindre, Fr.) to find fault with, 
including the ideas of grief, and wrong. To charge a 
perſon with, having been guilty. of ſome crime, uſed with 


' before the perſon or thing, which is the cauſe of the re. 


oppoſite | 


1 


| 


* 12 


COM 


ſentment; and ſometimes with fly before the caſual noun. 
** Wherefore doth a man complain; a mam for the puniſh- 
ment of his ſins?” Lament. iii. 39. Actively, to Weep, 
lament or bewail. In rhime de _ of 
Richard.“ DTD. An'unuſual fene. 
COMPLA'INT, 8. 0 e, Fr.) 4 mournful 
tation of i rr or pain, including che idea of di 
tion and wrong. Grief. © The act of finding fault h 
_ thing. vely, che cauſe of diſſatis faction, or 
rs n medicine, a diſeaſe ; pain; diſtemper. 
MPLAISA'NCE,- 8. (Fr.) a civil behaviour, whereby 2 
" complies with the inclinations of another, in order 
to infinuate himſelf into his eſteem and favour. 


Fr.) civil, 1 
to pleaſe, by complying or yielding 19% perſon's ng 
mours. 


COMPLALISANTLx, adv. in a civil, kind; condeſcending, 


and polite manner. 

COMPLAISA/NTNESS, 8. (from complaiſant and neſs, of 
xefſe, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) civility, or the qua- 
lity of yielding, or condeſcending to a 3 s diſpoknon 
in order to en his eſteem. * 

To 8 to COMPLANE, v. a. (from con 

Ss, Lat.) to level, or make ſniooth and fat, 
The. vertebrz of the neck and back-bone are made 
* — complanated.” DERRA Mx. 

COMPLEAT, fee Courrzrt. 

CO/MPLEMENT, S. (complementum, Lat.) that which per- 
fects or completes any thing. A full, complete and re- 

Jquiſite quantity or number. Accidents, or things, which 
are not neceſſary. In geometry, applied to the arch of a 
circle, what it wants of 90 degrees. In — 


applied to a courſe, what it wants of go deg. 8 points, or 


a quarter of a circle. In aſtronomy, 
ſtar from the zenith. In fortification, 
that part of the interior fide, which m 


the diſtance of a 
lied to a curtin, 
es a demi-gorge, 


| and _—— to a line of defence, the remainder of 


taking away the angle of the flank. ' In — 
— applied to a logarithm, what it wants of 10, 0000000. 
COMPLETE, adj. (completus, Lat. from © completo, Lat. to 


fill up) finiſhed, wanting nothing. Withoat 4 
fets. Ended, 1 * 


To COMPLE/TE, v. 4. to perfect, to finiſh. To anſwer 
- perfeQly;- - << Completes the nation's hopes.“ Pore. 

COMPLE'TELY, av. (from and 55, of lice, Sax. 
implyin manner) Te, fully: In a perfect manner. 

COMPLE' TEMENT', (completement, Fr.) the act of ex 
feQting, finiſhing, filling or 

COMPLE”TENE 8. 8. (from complete and eſs, im plying an 
—.— quality) ection; à quality which laphz, a 

to be finiſhed without defeR. 

COM LE/TION, S. (completus, Lat.) the exiſtence of " Toba 
circumſtance predicted, whereby every part of a prophecy 
is fulfilled ; accompliſhment. The greateſt height, or 
— ſtate. Lat) 4 

CO'MPLEX, 'a4j. (Lat.) compounded, oppoſed to ſimple. 
Conſiſting of ſeveral parts; including ſeveral —— 
A complex idea, is that which confiſts or is made up of ſe- 
veral ſimple ones, ſuch as gratitade, &c. 

CO/MPLEX, 8. (from the adjeQtive) a collection, ſummary, 
or the whole = a thing — of ſeveral parts. The 


a — ne am per contains in it the whole t all 
«the bl ee SovuTH.' 
COMPLE' 


NESS, S. (from complexed and ne/+, of nf, 

Sax. implying an abſtract quality) compoſition ; containing 
a variety of circumſtances or lars. 

COMPLE'XION, S. {complexio, Lat.) the containing or rang- 
ing ſeveral particulars, different from each other. The colour 

of che outward pay of the body, particularly that of the 
—— hyſick, the temperature; habit, or diſ- 
poſition of the on ariſing from ans of 
either of the four medical humours, , phlegm, bile, 
or colour. A /anguine complexion, is that of hot or warm 
9 and is ſo called from the blood's being thougds to 

redominant in ſuch. 

COMPLE' — —_ depending merely on the habieor 

temperature of the 

CO 'XIONALLY, — by complexion, or by the 
habit of the body, or predominancy of ſome of the fluids. 
„% Either by-converſe, or a to deftroy __ 
Bow. Not in uſe. 

COMPLE'XLY, — a — manner, confiting of ce. 

iculars, o _ to im. 
COM LE/XNESS, S. (from complex and "ef, implying, an 


abſtract quality from nee, Sax.) che ſtate or quality of 


boos: nen 5 W particulars e from each 


1. 0 ie 
3 0 © COMPLE'XURE, 


—— — 


— 
r | 
ms . 


— 


r 


n 


COM 


COMPLE'XURE, s. the | compouniding” dr unitingrof one 
thing with -ra% 

COMPLTANCE, 8 (from 2 che 8 
to a thing propoſed ; a thing dema tine 
ready performance of a thin ted the act of con- 
deſcending o far to the — of a perſon, as to do every 


ee (from: 


„ yieldin —_— 
— 


"IM 


condeſcendin 

another, 

IPLICATE, . As — 

, Lat.) to join or add one thing 

unĩte by wra one in another. 

＋ make a whole by 

ſerent from each ae 
COMPLICATE, adj. com 

COMPLICATENESS, 8. 


T6 © 


or action to another. 
T0 compoſe, 


from the union of a variety of things or ualities in 


the fame ſubject. Figuratively, n di * or 
oOMPLICA'TION, 8. the joining, 8 blendidg; or 
m— ſeveral in one another. whole confiſt- 


of ſeveral things united. In medicine, applied to diſ- 
we wo; matte ent at the ſame time. 


COMPLICE, 8. (Fr.) one united with another in ſome ill | 


defign. See AccoMPLICE. 
COMPEVER; 8. (from comply and er, of wer, Sax: a man) 
n or one who yields to the humours 

Be Low oppoſed to an ab/tirate perſon. » 

os * (Fr.) N. profeica'e? e or 
or praiſe, merely from cere- 
8 including the idea of preference and 
2 or mere apparent 


bmiſſion. A meer ceremo- 
— — —— poſed to truth or ſincerity. 

To COMPLIME » 

from a bare 


. 
le of behaviour, and cere- 
mony. To ſpeak in praiſe of thing or perſon, FINS 
one's real ſentiments and opinion. 
COMPLIME'NTAL, ag. expreſive of reſpect and civility ; 


ceremonious. 


COMPLIMENTALLY, adv. (from complimental and iy, of 

a Sax. implying manner) —— — man- 
to true and 

COM NTER, S. (from. ment and er, of auer, 


Sax. a man) one given e bare ceremonious ex- 
— witho 


— —— — — 
cerity. A abounding in compliments. 


COMPLINE, S. (complines, Fr) the laſt aft of worſhip at 
night, which compleats or finiſhes the ſervice of the day. 


COMPL/OT, 8. (Fr.) a ple, or ill defign concerted and 
carried on by two or more A conſpiracy or con- 
federacy. 

E COMPL'OT, 4 a. (comploter) to join in a deſign, to 


about any ill 
COMPLOTTER, 8. 1 of aver, Sax. a 
—_ one he Tas Sogn A conſpi 
To CO'MPLY, v. . (from cos and „ Fr. 60 bend (<6) 
to conſent to any requeſt, to ſuit one's ſelf to a perſon's hu- 
mours, to to, uſed with the prepoſition a.. 


—— or COMO NED, ad}. {(compen#, Fr.) in 
4 yes or formed of a row of angular parts, 
ers of two colours. Gegerally, a bordure, pale, 


or chequ 
or feſs, Dongle poſed of different colours, diſpoſed alternately, 
and ſeparated by fillets, excepting at the corners, where 


the junctures are made in the form of a s foot. 
CO O'NENT, part. (componentis, Genitive, of componens, 
Lat.) that which compoſes, or contributes to the forming 
of a compound body. 
To COMP'ORT, v». . (the O i is pronounced like that in 
me Fr. from whence it is derived) to ſuit, to agree 
wr” ws bly, or ſuitably to; uſed with the par- 


ticle 74 ctively, to bear, or tolerate. That never 
« can the preſent _ Dax. A French ſigni- 
es, Mich is opted at preſent op n au- 
thori 
9 


(from the — behaviour z manner of 
* — Conduct. 
COMPORTABLE, + — oppoſed - to contra- 
COMP RTANCE, 8. behaviour, or "addreſs. Not in 
uſe. 
COMPO/RTMENT, 8. derber or Conduct. 


To COMPO'SE, v. . | (compoſer, Fr. 


tum, ſupine, 
of Lat.) to form a mals, 


ws of feveral 


—ů 1- 


e or expect. neee 1 | 


aut  boughs,” Far. 
1 or granting | 


— ſupine, of c-. 


the uniting of ſeveral things. _w | 
pounded of x mares of parts. | COMPO'SEDNESS,-S. 

(from complicate and nes, im „ 
3 [·˖ from nge, Sax.) the quality which | 


CO NI 


10 min go joined together. To form, or con fiſt of, fo 
by with. Fo diſpoſe, 7 into a ſlate proper ond 
taining. any — To place in à proper form. 
To join words together in a. diſcourſe with art and care. 
To contribute to the forming of a thing by being one of 
the particulats, or things of which it conſiſts. To reduce 
to a ſtate of calmneſs, Teſt and quiet. To make the mind 
fit for any undertaking, by freeing it from its diſorder or 
* ion. To reconcile, joined with difference. In 
| printing, vo fer letters or types in proper order; to place 
the letters in order in the forms. In muſic, to ſet any 
- thing to tune: to form à une er collection, 
order, or tion of the notes. 
COMPO'SED, part. calm, ſerious, ſedate, undiſturbed. | 
COMPO'SEDLY, ad. (from compoſed, and by of lice, Say, 
implying manner) in à calm, ferious, ſerene, or ſedate 
manner; free from any perturbation, or confulion. 4 
(from compo/ed and / neſe, im 
an abſtract q aality, from gt, Sax.) ſedateneſs, — 
tranquility of mind. A freedom from udy diſturbance or 


di ſorder, r to the mind. 

COMPO'S (from compoſe and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
an authour, or writer on any ſubje&. One that adopts or 
ſets words to muſic ; or forms a tune from a rw a. 
ſemblage of che notes of muſic. SLA Baht 

CO'MPOSITE, aj. (Fr. from compeſitus, Lat.) in archi. 

tecture, the lat” of the five orders of columns, ſo called 
becauſe its capital is framed from thoſe of different orders; 
and termed li the Italian or Roman order. 


COMPOSFTION, S. (from compoſirio, Lat.) the act of form- 


ing a whole from parts different from each other. The act 
of combining ſimple ideas together, in order to form a 
complex one, oppoſed — or ſeparating into ſingle 
ones. That which is formed — the uniting ſeveral quali- 
ties or particles of bodies. The distribution or orderly 
172 parts of a plan, "deſign or picture. 
A work formed from ſeveral authours. The Doble or pro- 
duction of an authour. Suitableneſs, or adapting to any 
particular ſentiment, applied to geſture. An a ent, 
contract, a reconciliation, or terms on which differences 
or quarrels are ſettled. In grammar, forming a word by 
joining words together, or prefixing a particle to a word 
to increaſe, diminiſh'or alter its ——— In oratory, 
the order or coherence of the parts of a diſcourſe. In mu- 
ſic, the art of diſpoſing notes ſo as to form tunes or airs, 
w—_— on — or ſung by the voice. In logic, 
od of reaſoning, wherein we proceed ſome 
grwera l oder n to other partcult or inc on. 
pharmacy, e art mung 1cve ingredients toge 
1 to form a medicine. In „the ranging — 
types or letters together-in the compoſin -ſtick in order to 
rm a line; and of ſeveral lines together in the galley 
to make a page and of ſeveral pages together to make 
a form. In commerce, a contract between an infolvent deb- 
tor and his creditors, wherein they 'y agree to accept a part 
of the debt and give him an a for the whole. 
CH LEY ay. formed: of ſeveral ———— or qua- 
lities; havin power of compounding. | 
COMPO'SIT 17 8. (compoſiteur, Fr.) in printing, the per- 
ſon who works at the caſe, ſets up the forms, and pre- 
pares thc types, by arranging them properly therein for 
printing. A caſeman. 


| COMPOST, 8. (compiſtum, by ſyncope for compoſitum. Lat.) 


in agriculture, an gardening, a mixture of different ſoils 
together, in inks to make a manure for aſſiſting the natural 
_ ſo as to amend, improve, and render it more fruit- 


To COMPOST, V, @. (from the noun) to manure, to en- 
rich, or improve ground by a mixture of different soils. 
COMPO'STURE, ; 7h hogs. > or mixture of different 

g 
COMPO'SURE, S. the writing or inditing a - work ; com- 
poſition, or a production, applied to ks. Arrange- 
ment, mixture or order. The form produced by the v+ 
rious combination of the particles of a body; frame: 
make ; tem ent. Sedateneſs, freedom from any di- 
ſturbance or perturbation, applied to the mind. Adjuft- 
— or reconciliation, applied to Ulfferences or = 
COMPOTA'TION, S. (Hm con wether, and goto, Lat 
to drink) the act of drinking with another. 
To COMPOU'ND, v. @. {comporo, Lat.) to — ſeveral 
ingredients together into one maſs. To form uniting 
ſeveral things together. Lo place together in different 
| lights, attitudes, or poſitions. To produce by being 


F. nee. To reconcile, 0 or yo! an end to a difference of 


qual el 


- 


com 


 hauyrel'by conteſſions, or compliance with the demands of 
An adverkiry.” To pay a part of à debt, for want of a 
capacity to diſcharge the. whole, and to. be cleared, 
for that reaſon, from any further demand. Neuterly, to 
come to terms of agreement by abating ſomething of the 
krſt demands ; uſed with for. To bargain in the lump, 
do contract to pay a groſs ſum for any temporary expence 
or charges. To agree on certain terms ; to contract. 
COMPOUND, adj. (from the verb) formed or produced 
from ſeveral ingredients, oppoſed to ſimple. In grammar, 
formed by joining two or more words. In botany, ap- 
plied to flowers, ſuch as conſilt of many florets, ſemi-florets, 
or both, included in one common empalement, and making 
up one whole flower. In mechanics, applied to motion, 
Aer which is * caufed dy ſeveral coaſpiring powers, moving 
in the ſame direction. | | 
COMPO'UNDABLE, a. (from und and able, of abal, 
Sax. poſlibility, power) that which may be united to- 
pether fo as to form one maſs. Capable of being united. 
COMPO'UNDER, S. (from compound and er, implying an 
agent, from wer, Sax. a man) one who endeavours to 


bring adverſe parties to an agreement; a reconciler; one 
who mingles, or mixes bod 


RL 


ies. - In the umverſity, a a 


perſon of ſuperiour rank or fortune, who is allowed to 


commute for reſidence by paying extraordinary fines. 


To COMPREHE/ND, v. 4. (comprebendo, Lat.) to compriſe, | 


include, contain, or imply, To have an adequate, clear, 


Aud determinate idea of any doctrine, or proportion. 


COMPREHE'NSIBLE, aj. (Fr.) capable of being ade- 
quately, perfectly and clearly known. That which we can 
attain an adequate or determinate idea of. 

COMPREHE/N SIBLY, av. in a large extent, or latitude ; 
applied to the acceptation of words. 7 | 

COM 


PREHE/NSION, S. (Fr. comprehen/io, Lat.) the aft or 


ſy of compriſing or — In metaphyſics, the 
00 edge or adequate idea of all the eſſential modes or 
ies of a thing. A ſummary, compendium, or 
aàbſtract. Capacity, or the power of the mind to admit 
| ſeveral ideas at once. In rhetoric, a trope or figure, 
"whereby a whole is pat for a part, a part for a whole, or 
an indefinite number for a definite. * 
COMPREHE'NSIVE, aj. able to underſtand many things 
at once. Compriſing much in a narrow compaſs; ex- 


tenfive. - | 


COMPREHE/NSIVELY, adv. (from comprebex/ove and þ, 


implying manner) in a compendious, or conciſe manner: 
containing much in a ſmall compaſs, or in few words. 


COMPREHE/NSIVENESS, S. (from compreben/ive and ne/5, 


implying an abſtract quality) the quality of including | 


much in a narrow compals of in few words. 


To COMPRE'SS, v. 4. {compreſſum, ſupine of cemprimo, 


Lat.) to reduce into a narrower compaſs by force; to 
ſqueeze cloſer together. Figuratively, to embrace. 
COMPRE'SS, S. (compreſs, Lat.) in chirurgery, a bolſter 

formed of linnen cloth, folded in ſeveral doubles, laid 


£ 


under a, bandage to prevent a wound from bleeding or 


felling ; or to retain-the remedies applied to it. | 
COMPRESSIBVLITY, S. (from compre/#ble) the quality of 

being reduced, by force, into a narrower compaſs. 
COMPRE'SSIBLE, adj. capable of being reduced by force 


> ” 


into a narrower compals. 


COMPRE'/SSION, S. Ccompręſſio, Lat.) the action of bring- 


— 


ing the particles of a body nearer together by external | 


force, and thereby decreaſing its bulk or dimenſion ; 
diſtinguiſhed from conden/ation, becauſe that is effected by 


by cold, and this by outward force. The act of preſſing 


together. 
COMPRE'SSURE, S. (from compre/5) the act or force of 


a body prefling upon another. 
To COMPRINT, V. u. (com and printen, Belg. of comprimo, 
Lat.) to print together. In law, to print the copy or 


book of an authour clandeſtinely, and to the prejudice of 


the Jy, —.— "YA | F 
To COMPRISE, v. a. (compris, * of comprendre, Fr.) 
to contain, to include, ro comprehend. | 


a joint teſtimony of two or more perſons. : 
CO'MPROMISE, 8. (compromiſſum, Lat.) a mutual promiſe 


COMPROBA'TION, 8. (comprebatio, Lat.) confirming. by 


r 


of one or more parties to refer the determination of a 


pute or controverſy to the arbitration or detiſion of one 


or more perſons. A compact or bargain in which ſome 


conceſſions, or compliances are made on each fide. 


To CO'MPROMISE; v. 4. to ſettle, or put an end to 
a diſpute, or claim by mutual  conceflions. To make a 


gain, or contract, to bind to certain conditions. 
“ Laban and himſelf were | compromi/ed.” Sax. An 


| - 

CON - 
COMPROMISSO'RIAL, adj. relating. to à compromiſe, 
COMPROVFNCIAL, adj. (from. con ——— \ belong» 

Ang to the lame prohinceae‚ee‚. 

CO Mp r, 8. (pronounced count, from compte, Fr. of compulus, 
Lat.) a reckoning, computation, or eſtimate. Account is 
the word now in uſe. 1 eg vi 
To COMPT, v. a: (pronounced count from compter Fr. Count 
is the word now in uſe) to make an eſtimate, to add up, or 
find the amount of a row of figures in arithmetic, , - 
COM'/PTIBEE, adj. ready to give an account; ſubmiſſive; 
ſubject. Iam very. comptible, even to the leaſt ſiniſter 
„ uſage.” Syar. Not in uſG. Nr 
To COMPFTRO'LL, v. 4a. (Johnſon contends for this as 

the true ſpelling, and that the other is owing to a neglect 
of its derivation ;. though no modern authours or lexicons 
ſupply us with any other word than controller, - Fr. for the 
verb, and .controleur, for the noun) See Cora. 
COMPTRO/LLER, S. or COMPTRO/LLERSHEP, 8. ſee 
ConTROLLER, or CONTROLLERSHIP.,, © "C0 
COMPULSA'TIVELY, adv, 7 <ompulſative, which 
does not occur any where, and , implying manner) in 
a violent manner; by compulſion, or conſtraint. Uſed by 
the authour of Clara, whom it is to be hoped; fur the 
ſake of preſerying our language in its parity, no one will 
follow in his ſingulari ties. EO TD 
COMPULSA'TORY, 2. (compul/atum, ſupine, of campulſo, 
Lat) having the power of forcing a perſon againſt his 
will. . "+. than 
COMPU'LSION, S. (compul/us, Lat.) the act of forcing a 
free agent to do or abſtain from an action, contrary to the 
reference of his mind. A violence or force. The ſtate of 
eing compelled. WOO} 3 
COMPULSIVE, adj. ¶ compulſer, Fr. compulſus, Lat.) having 
the power to force a perſon to perform, or abſtain from an 
action. Forcible. | 
COMPU'LSIVELY, adv. (from -compulfcverand ty, im 
ing manner) in a forcible manner; by compulſion z - 
n 102 
COMPUCLSIVENESS, S. (from compulfiue and neſs, imply- 
ing an abſtra& quality) the quality of obliging a perſon 
to perform or abſtain from any act contrary. to his ineli- 
nation. p34 ; 0333 f 1 14 
COMPU'LSORILY, adv. (from compulſory, and ty, imply- 
ing manner) in a forcible manner; by force, 
COMPU'LSORY, adj.. (campulſoire, Fr.) having the power 
of commanding or forcing obedience. 
COMPU'NCTION, 8. (br. campunctio, Lat.) the ad of 
cauſing a pain, reſembling that of pricking. Irritation. 
In divinity, an inward grief, cauſed by a conſciouſneſs of 
having offended, Gop. Sorrow, . anxiety, contrition, ot 
£6.45 ages arifing from a conſciouſneſs of guilt." Re- 
morſe. A 241 f a WT 
COMPUN'CTIOUS, adv. (from compun&ion) ſorrowſul on 
account of having done ſomething amiſs. Repentant; full 
of remorſe ; tender. | ; FF» 
COMPUN'CTIVE, adj. (compun&um, ſupine, of compungo, 
Las) = remorſe; cauſing ſorrow from a conſciouſneſs 
aut, | | 2 "+ 
COMPURGA'TION, 8. {compurgatio, Lat.) in law, the 
_ - juſtifying or confirming the veracity of one perſon by the 
teſtimony of another. | 
COMPURGA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who by oath juſtifies ano- 
ther, afferts his innocence, or confirms his evidence. 
COMPU'TABLE, aj. (from compute) capable of being 
numbered of eſtimated. - L. 
COMPUTA'TION, S. the act of eftimating or counting 
the value of things. A calculation. A ſum or number, 
found by calculation, or an arithmerical proceſs. 
To COMPU”TE, v. 4. (compare, Lat.) to find by an 
arithmetical operation z to eſtimate; to reckon ; to count. 
COMPUTE, S. a reckoning, calculation. The amount or 
ſutn-aptals fs hone nn | 09 
COMPU”TER,; 8. (from e and er, of aver, Sat. a 
a man) one Who makes calculations. An accountant. _ 
COMPU'TIST, S8. (from compar?) one ſkilled in numbers, 
or calculations. eie, of 3 ns, 2 
COM RAD R, S. Ccamerade, Fr. camerata, Ital. camarada, Span. 
from camera, Lat. a chamber, 7. . one who lodges in the 
ſame chamber) one who lives in the ſame houſe; this ſenſe 
is now ſomewhat obſolete ; the moſt common acceptation is 
that of a perſon who is jointly concerned with another in 
an — — A 
CON, ' (Lat.) always joined or prefixed to words, ſignify- 
ing together, as connect; ſometimes againſt, as contend; 
and ſametimes ſamething great or immenſe, as in conflagra- 
tion; before a vowel or an þ, it drops the u, as in co-crer- 


nal, co-babit, and before the labials 4 and 5, it is changed 


into 


oon 


Into an , as in combuſtion ; compare 3, and before / and m, 
mt aſumes the ſume letter, as in collect, commute. 

CON,” an ubreviation of cena, Lat. againft, is uſed to im. 
ly an oppoſition to any motion; or that a perſon is on 
»the negative ſide uf à queſtion. nem; con, for nemine contra- 
- diceme, Lat, is uſed bo gap that a motion is paſſed without 
tion. 


To „v. 4. — 72 Sax. konnen, Teut. to know) in its 
primary ſenſe to in its ſecondary, to learn perfectly. 
Ko con than is un obſolete expreſſion for to owe thanks, 
- from the ſpawoir gre, Fr. | * 
To CONCA'MERATE, v. a. (concameratum, ſupine of con- 
camero; Lat.) in building, to arch, or vault over. 
CONCAMERA'TION, S. (concameratio, Lat.) an arch, or 
- vault; any thing formed like an arch. | N 
To CONCA'TENATE, v. a. (from con er, and ca- 
tena, Lat. a chain) to link to er; to join or connect 
the of any thing, that they ſhall have mutual de- 
di ce on each other, like the links of a chain. 
NCATENA'TION, S. (from NY a = of 
links; in philoſophy, a connexion ings, which mu- 
3 on back other, like the links of a chain. 


: 
CONCA'VATION, 8. (from concave) the act of ſcooping 


a thing or making it of a hollow, or concave form. 
CONCA'VE, adj. (concavus, Lat.) hollow, applied to the 
inner ſurface of a circular „ fuch as that of an egg- 
| hell, of an arch, or a ball, oppo 
out any thing to fill the cavi 
, eaten nut.” SHAX. | 
CONC'AVENESS, S. (from concave and nes implying an 
abſtract quality) the quality of being hollow. | 
CONCA'VITY, S. the inner ſurface of a circular body. 
Oo © O-CO'NCAVE, adj. hollow or concave on both 
CONCA'VO-CONV'EX, adj. hollow or concave on one fide, 
but convex or protuberant on the other. 
©£ONCA/VOUS, - adj: hollow without angles, applied to 
the inward ſurface of a round body. 
CONCA'VOUSLY, adj. (from concaveus and þy, implying 
— NN the hollow of the inner furface of a 
roun . | 


To CONCE V. a. (con and celo, Lat.) to hide or keep 
any thing from the fight or knowledge of others. To cover, 

to keep & op to diſcover. 

CONCEA'LABLE, aj. . capable of being kept from the 
fight or knowledge of others. Poſſible to be kept ſe- 
— nah 


t. 

CONCEA'LEDNESS, S. (from concealed and ne/5, implyi 
an - abſtrat quality) the ſtate of being hid or kept Hom 
the ſight or knowledge of others. | | 

CONCEA'LMENT, S. (from concea/) the act of hiding from 
the knowledge, or ſight of others. The ftate of being 
hid or kept ſecret. place of retirement from the ſight 

of others. An hiding place. 

To CONCE DE, v. 4. (concede, Lat.) to grant, or admit 
a N or opinion, as true. To let a point paſs 
wit | 


out any diſpute. 
CONCEIT, S. (concept, Fr. conceptus, Lat.) a conception, 


thought, or idea. Apprehenſion, underſtanding. Stren 
of imagination, meer fancy, uſed in contempt. A pleaſant 
thought; or ſhining ſentiment. An opiniative perſuaſion, 
or lagh opinion of a perſon's judgment, which expoſes 
him to ridicule; a word of reproach. Out of conceit with ; 
a n tired or no longer being fond 
or a thing. 
To CONCETT, v. a. (from the noun) to fancy; to ima- 
ine, to think, generally implying an opinion that has not 
fanQion of reaſon. 
CONCETTED, part. of a ſtrong imagination. Proud or 
entertaining too high an opinion of one's abilities; uſed 
wich of before the object of conceit. © Conceited of 
.... 
CONCETTE DLV, adv. (from conceited and Jy, implying 
manner) in a ſcornful, or whimſical manner 
ner which diſcovers too high an opinion or coo great a 
 fondnef*s, in a perſon, of his own "BY. 
CONCETTEDNESS, (from conceited and ngſi, implying an 
abſtract quality) opiniated fondneſs and a high opinion 
_ of a 22 own abilities; a word of reproach, and 
Contempt. 0 | | 
CONCE'TTLESS, adj. (from conceit and Je, implying ne- 
. . gation) ſtupid, void of thought, or underſtanding. Dull of 


—— — | 
CONCETVABLE, 'adj. (from conceive and able of abal, Sax. 


bility or power) that of which a perſon can form ſome 
Pies hat which may — nwd rat | 


4 


In a man- 


to convex. Empty, with | 
Pty | 
ty. As concave as a worm- 


* 


* 


— 


N 


.CONCE'TV ABLENESS, -S. (from cena asl and gi, im- 
plying an abſtra quality) che quality of being apprehend- 
end by the mind. . Akt | 
CONCE/IVABLY, adv, ge conceivable and þy, implying 
manner) in an intelligible manner; in ſuch a manner ;; 
to be a „ee d N | 
To CONCEIVE, v. 4, (enges, Er.) to, be formed i, 
the womb. To form in the mind; to imagine, To 
form an idea of, To think; or imagine. Neuterly, tb 
| eng to become pregnant. An 
CONCRIVER, S. (from conceive and er, implying an agent) 
his 


one Fho apprehends, or forms an idea of things in hi 
mind. 
CONCENT, S. /concentus, Lat.) a concord, or harmony 


of voices, or inſtruments. Conſiſtency ; 1 to. 

To CONCENTRATE. v. a. (rom cen and centrum, Lat. 

. the center) to drive inwards, or towards the center. T0 
drive into a narrow compaſs. To condenſe. 

CONCENTRA'TION, S. forcing into a narrow compa, 
or driving toward the center. The higheſt degree of 
mixture, whereby two or more particles touch, by a te. 
ception, or forcing of one within the other. 

To ONCENTRE, . u. Ccencentrer, Fr.) to tend toward; 
the fame, or towards one common centre. + Actively, u 
emit towards one center. +4 $44 .5 $*r mu. 
CONCENTRIC, ' CONCE'NTRICAL, dj. having one 

common centre. | 
CONCE/PTACLE, 8. /conceptaculum, Lat.) that in, which 
any thing is contained; a reſervoir. In that huge 
% conceptacle.” Woopw. _ AK 
CONCE'PTIBLE, 2. (from conceptum, ſupine of concipic, 
— that which may be apprehended or underſtood. la- 
tellipible. | ** 
CONCEPT ION, 8. /conceptio, Lat,) the act of conceivi 
or becoming pregnant. e ſtate of being * — 
Notion, apprehenfion, idea. Sententious or pointed 
thoughts, applied to ſtile. Sentiment; purpoſe. 
CONCEPTIOUS, adj. ( cenceptum, Lat.) apt to conceive, 
or become pregnant; frunful. eln 
To CONCERN, v. 4. (concerner, Fr. concerno, low Lat.) 
to relate, or belong to. To affect with ſome paſſion ; w 
make uneafy, or ſorrowful. To be of 1 12 to, 
To be engaged by intereſt.” To be intruſted or com- 
miſſioned to act for a perſon, uſed with for. | 
CONCERN, S. (from the verb) buſineſs ; . circumſtances, 
Engagement. Intereſt. Importance, joined with b4igh, 
Regard. Affection. $4 | 


CONCERNING, þr#p. (from concern, concernant, Ft. though 


originally a participle, has the force of a prepoſition before 
a noun) about, of, relating to; with relation to. 
CONCE'RNMENT, S. the thing in which a perſon is 
— = affair; buſineſs. pn * 
oy ftance. The 'engaging or taking part in an affair. 
Patio ; eanbidch of ain.” * 
To CONCERT, v. 4. (concerter, Fr.) to take meaſures 
with another to bring a deſign to paſs. To contrive. 
CONCERT, S. a communication of deſigns. An eftabliſh- 
ment of meaſures to be purſued by perſons engaged in 
one defign. In muſic, a number of muſicians and finger 
rforming the ſame piece. | | 
CONCERTA'TION, 8. (concertatio, Lat.) ſtrife, conteſt, 
or contention. 
CONCE'RTATIVE, adj. (concertativus, Lat.) quarrelſome, 
contentious. | | 


CONCE'SSION, 8. (conceſfe, Lat.) an act of granting or 


yielding, including the idea of compliance, or that of 
— a right. The thing pr a or yielded, 
CON'CESSIONARY, adj. given by indulgence, by allow- 


ance, or to terminate a diſpute. 

CON'CESSIVELY, adv. (from concefſive and ly, of lic, 
Sax. implying manner) by way of conceffion ; by granting 
ſomething, or yielding up a point in order to put an end i 
a debate or diſpute. 

CO'NCH, {concha, Lat.) a ſhell; a ſea- hell.“ Adds Orient 
« pearls, which from the conchs he drew.” Dxvyp. No 
common word. | 

CO'NCHA, 8. (Lat.) in anatomy, the ſecond or inward 
cavity of the auricle or external ear. 

CONCHORD, S. in 8 a curve line always ap- 

oaching nearer a ſtraight line, to which it is inclined, 

t never meets it; it received its name from Nicomedes 
its inventor, and is by Sir Iſaac Newton preferred to other 
curves, on account of its ſimplicity. 

To CONCTLIATE, v. 4. (conciliatum ſapin#of concilio, Lat.) 

88 _ 2 to „ 

| n „S. (from conciliatum, Lat.) 
caring eſteem, or reconciling. - , CON 
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CONCILIA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) one who makes peace between 
cies at variance. A reconciler. 

CöNCILIATTORV, ad. relating to reconcihation, or mak- 

; ce between es at variance. 
cONGINN ITY, 8. Tfrom concinnitas, Lat.) decency, fitneſs, 
CONCIN/NOUS, adj. ¶ concinnus, Lat.) comely ; becoming, 
leaſant, agreeable. In muſic, concinnous intervals, are ſuch 
as are next to, and in combination with concords, have 
nothing very agreeable or diſagreeable in themſelves, but 
by their combination with the eſſential principles of har- 
mony and pleaſure, increaſe their variety, and heighten their 


CONCISE, adj. (concifus, Lat. cut) ſhort, brief, including 
a great deal of matter in a few words, applied to ſtile. 
CONCTSELY, adv. (from conci/e and /y, implying manner) 


in a brief, or ſhort manner; in few words; in ſhort ſen- 


tences. ; ; 
CONCPFSENESS, S. (from conci/e and ne/s, implying an ab- 
ſtract quality) brevity, ſhortneſs. The quality of contain- 
ing a great deal in few words. 
CONCHFSION, 8. „ couciſus, Lat.) cutting off; total de- 
ſtruction; in Scripture oppoſed to circumciſion, and implies 
the cutting off the part without having the privileges, which 
flowed from, and were the end of circumciſing. 
CONCITA'TION, S. (concitatio, Lat.) the act of exciting; 
agitation ; or ſetting into a ferment, or commotion, Seldom 


uſed. 
CONCLA'VE, S. Cconclave, Lat.) in its prim ſenſe, a 
rivate or inner apartment. The place wherein the election 
is held for a pope. A meeting or aſſembly of all the car- 
dinals that are at Rome, for the election of a pope. A cloſe 
or private aſſembly. 

To CONCLU/DE, v. 2. (conclude, Lat.) in its primary 
ſenſe, to incloſe or ſhut up; but now out of uſe. Figura- 
tively, to include, or comprehend. To draw as a conclu- 

ion, or inference from certain premiſes; to infer. To 

| judge, or determine. To end, or finiſh, to compleat a 

period, applied to time. To acknowledge as a truth, or 

ciently proved. * It is concluded, that he is in the 

wrong.” Neuterly, to draw or make an inference, To be 

13 or to ſettle an opinion in one's mind. To end, 
llowed with 7. | | 

CONCLU'DENCY, S. inference, regular deduQtion from 

uments. Not in uſe. 

CONCLU'/DENT, part. (concludentis, genitive of conclu- 

-— dens, Lat.) decifive; following by direct conſequence ; 
conſequential, : 

CONCLU'SIBLE, adj. {(concluſus, Lat.) following as a 
conſequence from certain principles; to be inferred. 

CONCLU'SION, S. {conclufio, Lat.) determination, or 
utting an end to an affair, or tranſaction. An opinion 

| — ſrom experience, or from a collection of _ 

tions. The event of experiments. In logic, the part 
of an argument, or the conſequence of ſomething either 
aſſumed or proved before. In oratory, the laſt part of an 

. oration, containing a recapitulation of the arguments made 

uſe of in the former part, or elſe abounding with ſuch ap- 
plications to the paſſions, as ſhall leave the mind of the au- 
dience very much affected. ; 

CONCLU'SIVE, adj. (concluſum, Lat.) deciſive, or that 
which puts an end to any conteſt. That in which the con- 
clufion follows according to the rules of logic. 

CONCLU'SIVELY, adv. (from conclufrve and 4, implying 
manner) in a determinate, poſitive, peremptory manner, 
ſo as to put an end to a conteſt. ; 

CONCLU'SIVENESS, S. (from concluſive and nes, imply- 
ing an abſtra& idea) the power of gaining aſſent, or forcing 
conviction. Regular conſequence ; or following from any 
premiſes according to the rules of logic. 

To CONCOA'GULATE, v. a. (from con and coagulate) 
to curdle ſeveral things at the ſame time, followed by abi. 
* Concoagulated with them.” BoyLe. Seldom uſed. 

CONCOAGULA'TION, S. a coagulation, or curdling by 
which ſeveral bodies are joined in one maſs. 

To CON'COCT, wv. 4. (concoctum, ſupine, of concoguo, 
Lat.) in medicine, to digeſt in the ſtomach, fo as to form 
—＋ chyle. To purify ; to heighten the quality of a thing 
y heat. | | 


_ CONCOC/TION, S. (from cencectie, Lat.) in medicine, the 


change which the food undergoes in the ſtomach cer it is 
converted into chyle. Maturation, or heightening the 
* or qualities of a thing by heat. 
N'COLOUR, adj. concolor, Lat.) one uniform colour. 
CONCO'MITANCE, CONCO'MIT ANCY, S. {concomitans, 


Lat.) united to; attending; "inſeparable from; accom- | 


anying. | 
eONCOMITANT S. a companion. An attendant. 
Ne. XXII,  . | 


| 


CON 
CONCO'MITANTLY, adj. (from concemitant, and ty im- 
plying manner) accompanying; in the manner of an 
attendant, f | — 
To CONCO'MIT ATE, D. Aa. ( concomitatus, Lat.) to attend, 
to to be joined inſeparably with another.. 5 
CONCORD, S. {concordia, Lat.) agreement between per- 
ſons and things. The ſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 
Peace; union or mutual kindneſs. A compact, or mutual 
agreement. In grammar, that part wherein words are 
made to agree in number, perſon, and gender, &c. In 
muſic, the relation of two ſounds, that are always agree-' 
able to the ear, whether applied in ſucceſſion or conſo- 
nance. In law, an agreement between two parties, in 
what manner they ſhall chooſe to have a fine levied; alſo, 
an agreement upon any treſpaſs committed, 

CONCORDANCE, S. {concordantia, Lat.) an agreement. 
A dictionary to the Holy Scriptures, wherein all the words 
are ranged alphabetically, and the various places, where 
they occur, are referred to; that by Cruden in Engliſh is 
a very accurate and elaborate work, and it is great pity it 
ſhould be fo ſcarce, or not more eafily purchaſed, ſince it is 
one of the beſt expoſitions of Scripture that can be pub- 
liſhed, and far exceeds all the commentaries and expoſi- 
tions, we can boaſt of. 

CONCO'RDANT, part. {(concordantis genitive of concor- 
dans, Lat.) agreeing with; conſiſtent with; correſpondent; 
in muſic conſiſting of concords or harmonious, oppoſed to 
diſcordant. | | 

CONCORDATE, S. Cconcerdat, Fr.) a compact; conven- 


tion; or a ſociety held together by a common diſcipline, 
or ſtatutes. 


 CONCO/RPORAL, adj. (from concorporo, Lat. to join two 


bodies together) belonging to the ſame body. 

To CONCO'RPORATE, vv. @. (from con and corporis geni- 
tive of corpus, Lat. a body) to unite, blend, or mix ſeveral 
things together, ſo as to form one maſs, ſyſtem, &c. 


CONCORPORA'TION, S. (from concorporate) the mixing 


ſeveral _ together, ſo as to form one body, or maſs. 
The ſtate of ſeveral things joined or blended together. 

CON'COURGSE, S. (from cox and cur/us, Lat. a running) 
the aſſembling or confluence of ſeveral perſons to the ſame 
place. Figuratively, a croud or ſeveral perſons aſſembled 
together in one place, The point wherein two bodies 
meet together. The force or action with which two or 
more bodies meet together. 

CONCREMA'TION, S. (from con together and crematum, Lat. 
” burn) the burning ſeveral things together. Wants au- 

ority. 

CONCREMENT, S. (from concre/co, Lat.) to grow toge- 
ther) a maſs formed by concretion. A collection of mat- 
ter growing together. 

CONCRE'SCENCE, S. Cconcreſcens, Lat.) the act or quality 
of growing by the union of ſeveral particles. 

To CONCRE'TE, v. a. to form from an union of ſeveral 
particles or bodies. To unite ſeveral maſſes or particles into 


one body. Neuterly, to coaleſce, cohere or join together 
ſo as to form one maſs. 


CONCRE'TE, adj. formed by the union or coheſion of ſe- 


veral particles, or ſubſtances. In logic, a concrete term 
is that which while it expreſſes the quality, expreſſes, im- 
pou? or refers to ſome ſubje& or ſubſtance in which it in- 

eres, and is generally the ſame as a noun adjective in 


mmar. 

CONCRE'TE, S. an aſſemblage or mixture. A body or 
maſs compoiſed of different particles or principles. In 
logic, any quality conſidered together with its ſubject; or 
a complex idea, containing both the quality and ſubſtance 
which it inheres in. 

CONCRE'TELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to include the 
ſubſtance together with the quality; not abſtractly. | 
CONCRE'TENESS, S. (from concrete and ag implying: an 
abſtract quality) curdling, coagulation, or the gathering 

ſeveral fluids into a ſolid mals. 

CONCRE'TION, S. the act whereby a ſoft body becomes 
hard, or the particles of a fluid become fixed, fo as not 
to yield to the touch. The coalition, or 8 ſe- 
veral particles of bodies, fo as to form one mais. Figura- 
tively, the mais formed by a coheſion, or coalition of 
ſeveral particles. 

CONCRE'TIVE, aj. that which has the power of uniting 
ſeveral particles together, ſo as to form one maſs. That 
which has the power of turning a fluid into a folid. That 
which has the power of producing coagulation, or the 
curdling of a fluid body. .. 


CONCRE'”TURE, S. a maſs formed by the coheſion of ſe- 
veral 3 
3 | 
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CONCU'BINAGE, 8. (Fr. concubinatus, Lat.) the aft of 
living or iting with a woman, as a wife, without 
being married. 


CON'CUBINE, {concubina, Lat. from on, together, and | 


cumbo, to lie) a woman who is kept by a man, and lives 
with him, though not married to him. A kept miſtreſs. 
To CONCU/LCATE, v. a. (conculcatum, ſupine, of con- 
culco, Lat.) to trample under foot. Wants authority. 
CONCULCA'TION, 8. the act of trampling under foot. 
Wants authority. 
CONCU/PISCENCE, a 
deſire of women. | Leachery; luſt. Among divines, an 
irregular deſire, luſt, or appetite after carnal things, and 
- ſuppoſed to be inherent in our nature ever ſince the fall. 
CONCU/PISCENT, part. {concupiſcens, Lat.) lecherous ; 
luſtful; having an immoderate deſire after women; or an 
irregular appetite after carnal things. 
CONCUPIS E/NTIAL, adj. relatin 
| having an irregular deſire either 
things. 
CONCUPTSCIBLE, ad. ( iſcibilis, Lat.) that which 
may be deſired ; that which raiſes, excites, or exerts deſire. 
To CONCU R, v. 2. (from concurro, Lat.) to meet toge- 


to concupiſcence, or 
women, or carnal 


ther. To join in one action or deſign, applied to ſeveral 


perſons: Uſed with the particle 4vizh, before the perſons 

agreeing; and with 20, before the end for which they join 
ether. To unite with ; to be conjoined with ; to contri- 
bute to the effecting one common event or deſign. 

CONCU/RRENCE, CONCURRENCY, S. aſſiſtance, union, 
conjunction, united effort to promote any deſign. Agree- 
ment in any opinion, or ſentiment. In law, a common 
claim. 

CONCURRENT, part. {concurrens, Lat.) acting in con- 

junction or together; promoting the ſame 22 : 

CONCUR RENT, S. that which contributes to the perform- 
ance or effecting any deſign. 

CONCU'SSION, 8. {concuffio, Lat.) the act of putting a 
thing into violent motion ; ing ; agitation. 

CONCU'SSIVE, adj. (concufſis, Lat.) that which has the 
power or quality of ſhaking. 

To CONDE/MN, v. 4. 2 Lat. 2 Fr.) to 

$s ſentence againſt a „whereby he is ſubje& to pu- 
— avd with — before the mo To — 
ſure, blame, or find fault with; oppoſed to approve. To 
deem a perſon or thing worthy of blame, by comparing 

. them with others. 

CONDEM'/NABLE, aj. that which may be blamed, found 
fault with, or is ſubje& to the ſentence. of a judge. 

CONDEMNA'TION, S8. Ccandemnatio, Lat.) the act of paſ- 
fing or pronouncing ſentence againſt a perſon, whereby he 
is ſubject to puniſhment or penalty, either in reſpec to per- 
ſon, fortune, or life. Figuratively, the blaming or de- 
claring a diſlike of a perſon or thing. The ſtate of a per- 
ſon on whom ſentence has been . 

CONDEM/NATORY, 2%. having the force of condemning 
or ſubjecting a perſon to puniſhment. | 

CONDEM'/NER, S. (from condemn and er, of wwer, Sax. or 
air, Goth. a man) the perſon who condemns, cenſures, 
blames, or finds fault with. 

CONDE/NSABLE, aj. that which is capable of being made 

more ſolid, or forced into a ſmaller compaſs. 

To CONDE/NSATE, v. a. (condenſe, Lat.) to make more 
ſolid or thick, by compreſſion or force, applied to fluids. 
CONDE'/NSATE, adj. made thicker or more ſolid by com- 

reſſion, or external force. 

CONDENSA'TION, S. (from condenſate) the act of bring- 
ing the parts of a body cloſer to each other, and increaſing 
their contact, whereby the body is rendered more denſe, 
compact, and heavy; this is by ſome diſtinguiſhed from 
compreſſion, which implies external force, and is by them 


reſtrained merely to the effects of cold; but by others both 


theſe terms are uſed promiſcuouſly. 

To CONDE'/NSE v. a. (condenſe, Lat.) to make any body 
more thick, compact, or ern by increaſing the con- 
tact of its particles; applied by ſome only to the effects of 
cold, but by others uſed for compreſſion, or the effects of 
external force, which diminiſhes the ſize of the pores of 
a body, and renders it, conſequently, more ſolid. The 
method adviſed by Mr. Emerſon, to increaſe the ſolidity 
of timber, ought to be more attended to than it ſeems to 


have been, as it may be of the higheſt ſervice to this | 


kingdom, if purſued with that vigour it deſerves. Neu- 


terly, to thick, ”— to the effects of cold on 
fluids. To become ſolid and weighty, by ſhrinking to a 


narrower compaſs. 


CONDE/NSE, 44%. (the comparative more conden/e, the ſu- 


- perlative mot condenſe) thickened ; cloſe ; compact; be- 


| 


come more ſolid by the effect of cold, or compreſſion, 


8. { concupiſcentia, Lat.) an inordinate | 


CON 
' CONDE/NSER, S. a pneumatic engine, 


- : by means of-which 

an unuſual quantity of air may be forced into a ſmall ſpace 

or by which three, four, or five atmaſpheres may be in. 

jected, more than a thing would contain naturally. 

' CONDE/NSITY, S. the * of a fluid whoſe: parts are fixed 
ſo, as not to give — to the touch, by cold, coagulation, or 

compreſſion. Thickneſs, applied to conſiſtence. 
CON DERS, S. (from lend, Belg. known, or connan, Sax. 


to know ns who ſtand on ſome eminence to give ng. 
22 ers which way a ſhole of herrings take. See 
Ark ERS. 


To CONDESCE ND, v. #. ( condeſcendre, Fr. condeſceng,, 
Lat.) to lay aſide the dignity of rank in order to make on; 
ſelf a ble to, or on a level with inferiours. To behave 


| with familiarity to inferiours. To do more than a perſon 


could claim. To ſtoop, yield, or ſubmit to. 

CONDESCENDENCE, 8. {conde/cendance, Fr.) an a8 
whereby a perſon in authority lays aſide the difference of 
rank in order, to converſe freely with his inferiours. A 
gone ſome favour to a perion, or conſenting to yield 

ſome advantage which he could not demand. Sub. 
miſhon to ſome propoſals, which implies a perſon's volun. 
tary giving up his right, or foregoing ſomething which he 
ought not to have agreed to. 

CO DESCE/NDINGLY, adv. (from condeſcending and þ, 
implying manner) in, ſuch a manner. as to lay aſide 4 
claims of authority and dignity; or to yield up a right, or 
conſent to a requeſt from a principle of good nature and 


generoſity. | 

CONDESCE/NSION, S8. the behaviour of a faperiour 
whereby he treats one of lower rank as his equal, grants 
him favours he cannot demand, and yields to his requeſti 
with ſo much kindneſs and good nature, as to gain his af. 
fections, and ſecure himſelf from the envy, which generally 
attends a high ſtation, ; 

CONDESCE'NSIVE, a. - courteous ; treating inferioun 
without diſtance ; affable, and ready to ſerve or grant any 
favour, or forego a right in order to ſerve or oblige ano. 


er. | | 

CONDTGN, aj. (pronounced condrne, from condignus, Lat.) 
worthy, ſuitable to, merited, deſerved, or proportionable to; 
generally applied to the puniſhments due to a perſon for his 
crimes, Zia 

CONDIGNNESS, S. proportion, ſuitableneſs to a-perſon', 

crimes. | 

CONDVGNLY, adv. ( ounced condinely) in a manner 
ſuitable to a perſon's crimes. Deſervedly. 


CON/DIMEN F 8. 7 condimentum, Lat.) ſeaſoning, ſauce, 


able taſte. They are for condiments, not nouriſhment.” 
Bac. Not in uſe. | 

CONDISCFPLE, S. (condi/cipulxs, Lat.) a ſchool-fellow, 
CY educated at a ſchool with another. Wants au- 
thority. | | 

To CONDTITE, v. a. (conditzrm, ſupine, of condio, Lat.) 
to preſerve or pickle. 

CONDITEMENT, S. {conditum, Lat.) a compoſition of 

ſerves, 7 wr wag or ſpices, in the form of an electuary. 
ants authority. 

CONDITION, 8. (Fr. conditio, Lat.) a quality or pro- 
perty, which determines the nature of a thing. An at- 
tribute, or accident in a logical ſenſe. Habit or tempera- 
ture. The imperfection of long engrafted condition.” 
Suak. A moral quality or virtue. State or the circum- 
ſtance of perſon or fortune. Rank. The terms of any 
contract, bargain, or 8 Figuratively, a writing 
containing the terms of an agreement. 

To CONDTTION, v. 3. to make terms, 

CONDITIONAL, ac. to be performed on certain terms; 
not abſolute, but ſubject to certain limitations. In gram- 
mar, conditional conjunctions, are thoſe which ſerve to make 
a propoſition implying ſome reſtriction or limitation, which 

is requiſite to it's truth, and are 7, unl/5, provided that, 
in caſe of, &c. A conditional propoſition, is that which has 
two parts connected together by a conditienal conjunction, 
the firſt part wherein the condition lies is called the ante- 
cedent, and the other the conſequent. Thus, If there be 
« no reſurrection of the dead, Chriſt is not riſen ;” Is 2 
conditional propoſition, wherein, If there be no reſur- 
« rection, c.“ is the antecedent, and, **' Chriſt is not 

 «« riſen,” is the conſequent. 

CONDITIONAL, S. the terms on which an action is to be 
done or forborn. In reſpect of the cdnditional.” Bac. 


Not in uſe. 


CONDI'TIONALLY, adv, (from conditional and 5, im- 
manner) on certain terms or limitations. 


ſtipulated, bargained, to be done 


lyin 
CON 'TIONARY, a. 


as a means of acquiring any thing. 


To 


an ingredient made uſe of by luxury to give food an agree- 
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To CONDITIONATE, v, a. to make conditions for; to 
late by, or perform on certain conditions. — 

D TINA E, adj. eſtabliſhed and grounded on certain 
terms or conditions. i * be | ty 
CON n (from condition) having qualities, 

ither or » | 
* — DO'LE, v. 3. (condolen, Lat.) to lament with thoſe 
who grieve for an miſery, misfortune, or calamity ; hav- 
ing with before the perſon for whom we grieve. Actively, 


To bewail a misfortune with another. I come not to | 


« condole thy chance.” Mirr. Sampſon. | 
CONDO'LEMENT), S. grief, ſorrow, mourning for any loſs 
- or misfortune. © To perſevere in obſtinate condelement.” 

SAE. | 
CONDO/LENCE, S. a ſympathizing grief, ariſing from the 

misfortunes of another, which expreſſes itſelf by lamenting 

her with the perſon in diitr-%. 

cONDO LER, S. (from condole and , of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who expreſſes a complimental concern for the ſorrow 
of another, and the cauſe which occaſions it. 

CONDONA'TION, S. [condonatio) a pardoning or forgiving. 
Wants authority. 

CON/DOR, S. (Span.) in natural hiſtory, a fowl of that 
magnitude, ftrength, and appetite, as to ſeize not only on 
the ſheep, and leſſer cattle, but even the larger beaſts, and 

children. That mentioned by Sir Hans Sloan, was ſixteen 
feet from wag to wing extended, and one of the feathers 
given to the doctor, was two feet four inches long, the 
quill part five inches three quarters long, and one inch and 
an half about in the largeſt part. It weighed three drams, 
ſeventeen grains and an half, and is of a dark brown co- 


- Jour. 

To CON/DUCE, v. . {conduco, Lat.) to promote an end 
by acting conjointly, followed by to; according to its pri- 

ſenſe, to conduct or accompany perſons in their way. 
« He was ſent to conduct hither the princeſs.” Woor. An 
unuſual ſenſe, and wanting other authority. 

CONDU'CIBLE, a/. {conducibilis, Lat.) having a power 
of conducing to, or promoting a deſign. Uſed for two or 
more cauſes operating to one end. 

CONDU'CIBLENESS, S. (from conducible and neſt, im 
an abſtract quality) the quality of promoting or contri 
ta the ſame end. 

CONDU'CIVE, az}. that which has a tendency, power, or 
quality to promote or produce — end. | | 
CONDU'CIVENESS, S. the quality of promoting or con- 

tributing to the production of ſome end. 

CONDUCT, S. (conduit, Fr. from con and ductat, Lat.) 
management, or tenor of actions. The act of commandin 
an army. Convoy or eſcorting with a guard. The guar 
convoying, ſecuring, or eſcorting. A warrant by which a 
convoy is appointed. Behaviour, or a ſeries of actions 

| lated by ſome ſtandard. PRES. 

To CONDU'CT, v. a. conductum, ſupine, of conduco, 
Lat. condruie, Fr.) to accompany a perſon in order to 
ſhew him his way to any place. Figuratively, to direct, 
lead, or guide, applied to the mind. To uſher, or intro- 
duce, applied to ceremony. To manage. 'To head an 
army, or command a body of troops. _ | 

CONDUCT I'TIOUS, adj. {condu#itins, Lat) . hired, em- 
ployed, or ſerving for money. 

CONDUC”TOR, S. (Lat.) a guide, or one who ſhews 
another his'way. A leader or commander. A manager, 
or one who tranſacts an affair. In eg an inſtrument, 
uſed to guide the knife in cutting for the ſtone. 

CONDUG'TRESS, S. a woman who directs or leads A per- 

. fon, or carries on any undertaking. 

CON/DUIT, 8. (Fr. ne ves cundit) a canal or pipes 
made uſe of for the conveyance of water, at a diſtance 
from the reſervoir, or ſpring head. An aqueduQ. A place 
furniſhed with a cock, whence people were publickly ſup- 

lied with water. 


CONDUPLICA'TION, S. /conduplicatio, Lat.) a doubling, 
a duplicate. Wants authority. 

„S. (conus, Lat. zes, honos, Gr.) in geometry, a 
ſolid body, whoſe baſe is a circle, its uppermoſt part end- 
ing in a point; it reſembles a ſugar loaf, and may be con- 
ceived as formed by the revolution, of a trianlge on one of 
its ſides, as on an axis. In botany, a hard, dry ſeed veſſel, 
of a conical figure, conſiſting of woody parts growing in the 


form of ſcales, adhering cloſe together at firſt, but ſeparating 
when ripe. | 


CON'EY, S. fee Conv. 3 | 

To CONFA'BULATE, v. . {confabulatus, from confabu- 
bor, Lat.) to talk eaſily} and with careleſſneſs together. To 
chat with a perſon. 

CONFABULA'TION, 8. {confabelatio, Lat.) eaſy, familiar, 
careleſs, cheerful talk with a perſon. 


plying 


uting 


c ON 

CONFABULA'TORY, aj. (from confubulatui, Lat.) be- 
longing to entertaining, and careleſs converſation, _ 

CONFARREA'TION, 8. {confarreatio, Lat. from ton and 

Far, Lat. corn) among the antient Romans, a ceremony 

| obſerved in the marriage of thoſe perſons, whoſe children 

were intended for the prieſthood. It conſiſted in the man 
and woman's eating a piece of the ſame cake of ſalted or 
wheaten bread. | 

To CONFE CT, v. a. (from con and fectum, ſupine, of con- 
ficio, Lat.) to preſerve fruit, &c, with ſugar. %* This 
word ſeems now corrupted into Comrir. 

CONFE/CT, S. (from the verb) a ſweet-meat. 

{ CONFEC'TION, S. the preſerving fruit or vegetables; by 

means of clarified ſugar. In pharmacy, any thing prepared 
with ſugar, Alquid or ſoft electuary. In its primary ſenſe, 
the aſſemblage, or union of different ingredients; but now 
ſeldom uſed. 

CONFEC'TIONARY, S. one who makes ſome elegant food 
from ditferent ingredients. One who preſerves fruits. 

CONFEC'TIONER, S. (from'confe&ion and er, of aber, Sax: 
a man) one who makes and ſells ſweet-meats; 

CONFE/DERACY, S. [/confederation, Fr. from con, Lat. to- 

—— and feederatus, of fardero, Lat. from ferdus, Lat. a 
eague) a league, contract, cr agreement, entered into by 
leveral ſtates or bodies of men, for their mutual advantage 
and defence. In law, the combination of two, or more 
perſons, to injure or damage a third perſon. 

To CONFE DERATE. v. 4. {confederer, Fr. from con and 
federatus, Lat.) to unite in a league, or agree with, in order 
to accompliſh ſome deſign. Uſed with the particle avich. 

CONFE'DERATE, adj. (con and ferderatus, Lat.) leagued, 
or united by ſome contract to accompliſh ſome defign ; 
uſed with the particle air, before the perſon combining, 
and with againſt, before the perſon or thing which is the 
object of the league. 

CONFEDERATE, S. (fee the adjective) one who enters 
into an engagement with another, whereby they are obli 
mutually to aſſiſt and defend each other. An ally. 

CONFEDERA'TION, S. (Fr.) a league. An act whereby 
two or more perſons oblige themſelves to aſſiſt each other. 
An alliance. 

To CONFER, v. . (confero, Lat. conferer, Fr.) to diſ- 
courſe with a perſon on ſome important, grave, and ſtated 
ſubject; Uſed with the particle avirh. To talk with a 
perſon on any ſubject, in order to come to a determination, 
which is drawn from a compariſon of their reſpe&ive ſenti- 
ments. Actively, to compare the ſentiments of one per- 
ſon or authour, with thoſe of another. To give a thin 
which could not he claimed; to beſtow a favour: Uſed 

wich oz, before the perſon receiving. To contribute or eon- 
duce, uſed with 70. . | | 

CONFERENCE, S. Ccesference, Fr. conſcrens, Lat.) the act 
of diſcourſing with another, in order to ſettle ſome point 
in diſpute, or treat upon any ſubje& in a public character. 
A meeting appointed for the diſcourſing of ſome point in 
debate. Compariſon, or examination -of things by com- 
paring them together. 


CONFER'RER, S. (from reger and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 


F 


that beſtows a favour on another. 

To CONFE'SS, b. a. (confeffer, Fr. confeſſum. ſupine, of 
confiteor, Lat.) to acknowledge the having done ſomethin 
amiſs, To take the blame of a thing to one's ſelf; Uſed 
with the particle of; before the crime. Confe/5 thee freely 
« of thy crime.” Syax. To diſcloſe a perſon's fins to a 
prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution. To own the having 
committed a crime, with all its exaggerating circumſtances, 
to Gov, in order to eaſe the mind, and become an object 

| worthy of his pardon. To own as a Maſter or Saviour, 
in Scripture. ** Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before men.“ 
Matt. x. 32, 33. To grant; to ſhow; to prove; to give 
teſtimony, or ſigns. To own, uſed as introdutory to a 
ſentence, in order to obviate any invidious remark, © I 
« -muſt confe/5 I was moſt pleaſed.” Appris. Neuterly, to 

rform the act of con/7/fion to a prieſt. 
NFESS'EDLY, adv. (from confeffed and Hy, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as muſt extort univerſal 

conſent. Generally owned; avowedly ;- indiſputably. 

CONFE'/SSION, S. the acknowledgment, or owning a 
crime. In the Romifh church, an acknowledgment of 
ſins in private to a prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution. 
An act whereby we own our fins to Gon, with all their 
blackening circumſtances, in order to diſburthen the mind, 
and render ourſelves proper objects of his mercy and for- 

iveneſs. The general cen en, is a prayer made uſe of 
5 the church, containing an humble and penitent avowal 
of fin, drawn up in general terms, that every member of 
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CON 
the congregation may join in it. It breathes ſo humble a 
ſenſe of our own merits, ſo deep an idea of the enormity 


of ſin, and contains ſo comprehenſive a deſcription of 
the duties of a penitent, that the piety and wiſdom of the 
compoſers cannot be enough admired. A profeſſion, an 
avowal, or an atteſtation of a truth, ſomewhat dubious 
before. Who before Pontius Pilate, witneſſed a good 
confeſſion.” 1 Tim. vi. 13. work 
CONFE/SSIONAL, S. (Fr.) in the Romiſh church, a little 
box or deſk, wherein the prieſt takes the confeffon of a 
nitent. | 
CONFE/SSIONARY, S. (confeſſonaire, Fr.) the confeſſion 
chair or ſeat, wherein the prieſts fits to receive the confe/ton 
of a penitent. | 
CON'FESSOR, CON'FESSOUR, S. {confeſtur, Fr.) one 
who proſeſſes a religious ſentiment or opinion in the face 
of danger, and amidſt the moſt cruel tortures. A confefour, 
is diſtinguiſhed from a martyr, becauſe the latter implies 
one who dies, and the former one who only ſuffers, or is 
puniſhed for an opinion, without being put to death. In 
the Romiſh church, a prieſt, who is authorized. to receive 
the confe//ions of penitents, and grant them abſolution. The 


| 


penitent who coe his crimes either to Gop, or to a 


rieſt. 

CONEEST, adj. (a poetical word for confefſed) open, gene- 
rally known, acknowledged, in a good ſenſe. Notorious, 
in a bad ſenſe. 

CONFEST'LY, adv. (from confeft and Ma implying manner) 
undoubtedly, generally owned; in ſuch a manner as 1n- 
cludes general and unanimous conſent. Manifeſtly; evi- 
dently. 

còNFICIEN T. part. ( conficiens, Lat.) cauſing or producing 
in company with ſome other . or thing. AT, 

CON'FIDANT, S. {confident, Fr.) a perſon intruſted with 
the ſetrets of another; moſt commonly applied to thoſe, 

who are intruſted with the affairs of lovers. : 

To CONFTDE, v. #. (confids, Lat.) to truſt in; implying 
a ſtrong perſuaſion or aſſurance of a perſon's abilities to 
aſſiſt another, or his fidelity in keeping a fecret. 

CO'NFIDENCE, S. {confidentia, Lat.) a ſtrong aſſurance of 
the fidelity and ability of another. When joined to the 

- reciprocal pronouns himſelf, &c. a ſtrong aſſurance of the 
efficacy of a perſon's own abilities, 4 to timidity, 
nad ufed in a good ſenſe; but when uſed in a bad one, a 
vitious and afluming boldneſs, which renders a perſon both 
impudent and inſupportable to others, and is oppoſed to 


modeſty. Figuratively, the cauſe of boldneſs, or conſcious | 


integrity. A freedom of acceſs, void of the diſcouraging 
terrour of guilt, and animated with the cheering hopes of 
acceptance and approbation. * If our heart condemn 


« us not, then have we confidence towards Gon.“ 1 John 


iii. 21. 

CO'NFIDENT, part. {(confidens, Lat.) aſſured or convinced 
of a truth beyond any poſſibility of doubt. Poſitive, ſe- 
cure of ſucceſs ; without fear of miſcarriage or diſappoint- 
ment. Without fuſpicion. Bold to a vice, implying too 
great an opinion of a — own abilities, and undertakin 
any dangers, in conſequence of ſuch a perſuaſion. Impu- 
dent, applied to behaviour. 

CON/FIDENTLY, adv. (from confident and 5, implying 
manner) in ſuch a manner as to diſcover no fear of a miſ- 

carriage. Securely. Poſitively; including a vain opinion 
of the extent of a-perſon's knowledge, and a reliance on 
the diſcoveries of his own mind, in oppoſition to thoſe: of 
others. Without diſcovering the leaſt doubt or fear. 

CON'FIDEN'TNESS, S. a favourable opinion of one's own 
judgment, including poſitiveneſs, with its conſequences, 
Aſſurance. A | | 

CONFIGURA'TION, S. (Fr.) the order in which the par- 
ticles of bodies are united together. The form of a body 


made by the order in which its particles are united toge- 


ther, In aſtrology, a certain fituation of the planets in the 
Zodiac, whereby they are er mutually to affect and 
aſſiſt each other in bringing about ſome event. 
con and figura, Lat.) to 
diſpoſe, or form the particles of a body into any ſhape, by 
uniting them r in a particular manner. 
CONFINE, 'S. (formerly accented on the laſt ſyllable) a 
limit, border, edge; or utmoſt verge of a thing or place. 
CONFINE, 2%.  {confinis, Lat.) bordering upon, applied 
to places, it implies that the one begins where the other 
ends. Touching ; adjoining, or contiguous. 


To CONFINE, wv. . to border upon; to touch, or be 


Uſed with on at preſent, but in Milton fol- 
- lowed by ab. with Heav'n.” Par. Loff. 

To CONFINE, v. a. ( confiner, Fr. confinis, Lat.) to bound, 
to limit, to incloſe. To thut up, to reſtrain, to impriſon, 


contiguous to. 


CON 
To immure; to keep at home, without going abroad, Ty 


reſtrain, not to quit, or neglect. 4 
CONFLNELESS, adj. (from confine and Ig a negative par. 
ticle from leaſe, Sax.) boundleſs; without limits, end, or 


uſe. | | 
CONFINEMENT, S. the act of reſtraining a perſon from 
ing abroad. The act of inclofing a perſon in priſon. 
he ſtate of a perſon in priſon, or kept at home without 
bens of going abroad ; reſtraint, 
CONF'INER, S. (from confine and er of wer. Sax. a man) 
a perſon who lives at the extremity, or on the borders of à 
country. One who deprives another of the liberty of 


walking abroad, or ſhuts him up in a priſon. A neigh. - 


bour, 

CONFINITY, 8. (confinitas, Lat.) nearneſs, neighbour- 
hood ; likeneſs. 

To CONFIRM, v. a. (confirmo, Lat.) to ſtrengthen, 3 
proof by producing more arguments for it. 'To put be. 
yond doubt by additional proofs. To ſettle a perſon in an 
office; to ſecure an office or poſt to a perſon; if the perſon 
precedes, uſed with in before the verb; if the thing 
or office precedes, uſed with zo before the perſon. To com- 
piete, to render perfect. To admit to the full privileges 
of a Chriſtian by impoſition of the hands of a biſhop. 

CONFIR'MABLE, adj. that which is capable of being 
made evident and indubitable by further proofs and ey. 
dence. 3 

CONFIRMA'TION, S. the act of eſtabliſhing any perſon in a 
place or office; the act of ſecuring the enjoyment of ſome 
dignity to a perſon, An additional or new proof to evince 
the truth of a thing or opinion beyond doubt, or contra- 
dition, A proof which brings conviction. An eccie. 
fiaitic rite, whereby a perſon arrived to years of diſcre- 
tion, undertakes the pertormance of every part of the bay. 
tiſmal vow, made for him by his godfathers and godmo- 
ther; this cuſtom has been wars practiced in the church, 
and according to Hammond, 1s tranſcribed from the very 
practice of the apoſtles. | 

CONFIRMA”TOR, S. {(confirmo, Lat.) one who proves 2 
thing beyond doubt. 

CONFIR'MA TORY, agj. eſtabliſhing or giving ſuch” addi 
tional proof, as may increaſe the certainty or probability of 
any fact, or action. 3 

CONFIR'MEDNESS, 82 con and ze/;, implying 
an abſtraQ quality) a quality implying certainty, when ap- 

plied to evidence; and inveteracy or ſtrength, not eaſily 
to be ſurmounted, when uſed of habits. _ 

CONFI'RMER, S. (from confirm and er of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who eſtabliſhes an opinion or fact by new evidence or 
proofs. One who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a, perſon in the 

ſſeſſion of any dignity. | | 

* NFISCABLE, adj. (from conſſſcatum, Lat.) liable to be 
ſeized on as a fine, or in puniſhment for ſome crime. 

To CONFFSCATE, v. @. (conſſcatum, ſupine of confiſcor, 
Lat. to lay up in the treaſury; the receptacle wherein riches 
were there depoſited, ' being named F/cus, Lat.) to ſeize on 

private property and convert it, either to the uſe of the 
chief magiſtrate or of the public, by way of puniſh- 
ment, 

CONFISCA'TION, S.  (confi/catio, Lat.) the ſeizing of pri- 
vate property, on account of ſome crime, and-converting 
it to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate, or of the public. 

CONFTTENT, S. (confitens, 2 participle of confitecr) one 
who owns his faults. Not in uſe. 

CON'FITURE, S. (Fr. from confef&ura) a ſweet-meat, or 

confection. | 

To CONFIX, v. a. (confixum ſupine of ccnfigo, Lat.) to fix or 
faſten down. For ever be confixed here.” Shax. Sel: 

8 _ 767 28 2h | KY 

ONFLA'G » part. (conflagrans, Lat.) burning toge- 
ers involved in the ſame . The ee f 
Bs: fs 

CONFLAGRA'TION, S. (conflagratie, Lat.) a general fire 
ſpreading over a large ſpace, and involving ſeveral things 
in its flames. Generally uſed for that fire which ſhall con- 
ſume all things, and change the face of nature, 

CONFLA'TION, S. (conflatum, ſupine of confla, Lat.) the 
act of blowing ſeveral wind inſtruments at the ſame time. 
The 1 and melting of metal. 

CONFLE'XURE, S. (conflexus, Lat.) a bending together; 2 
turning. Wants authority. 

To CONFLICT, v. 4. (conſbato, Lat.) to ſtrive or ſtruggle 
in order to get victory. Applied to perſons and things. 
CO'NELICT, S. (cnfidu, Lat. from cenflige, Lat.) * 

violent claſhing or meeting of two bodies. combat, or 
fight between two, ſeldom uſed of a general battle. A con- 


- teit or ſtrife. A ſtruggle between oppoſite qualities. fn 
| _ | Id A ne let 
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agony, or pang, wherein nature ſeems. to ſtruggle hard 
apainſt ſuffering and pain. | 2 

CONFLUENCE, S. (confluentia, low Lat.) an uniting of 
two or-more ſtreams or rivers. The act of crowding or 
oming in 
multitade 0 into one place. 

CONF LUENT, part. (confluens part. of conſſuo, Lat.) run- 
ning one into another, meeting or mixing together. In 
phyſic, a confluent ſmall-pox, is that ſpecies wherein the 
uſtules run into one another. | | 

CONFLUX, S. (confluxum, ſupine of con Lat.) the 
uniting or union of ſeveral ſtreams or rivers. F iguratively, 
4 cfowd, a great number of perſons collected together. 
« What conflux iſſuing forth.“ Par. Reg. 

CONFO RM, S. (adj. 1 Lat.) aſſuming the ſame 
form, of quality as another. Like. | 

To CONFORM, v. a. (conform, Lat.) to teduce to the 
fime form or manner as another. To render one's actions 
agrecable to any particular rule. To ſubmit or yield 
obedience to. Uſed with zo, or with. 

CONFOR/MABLE, adj. having the ſame form, reſem- 
bling either in external or internal qualities. Agreeing 
with ſome ſtandard or law, Comphant or ſubmiſſive to au- 
thority. Uſed ſometimes with te, and ſometimes with 275. 

CONFORMABLY, adv. (from conformable and ly, implying 

manner) agreeably, in a manner conſiſtent with ſome law 
or . Suitably ; with conformity. Uſed with 7 
or with. we, 

CONFORMA'TION, S. (Fr. conformatio, Lat.) the parti- 


cular union or order of the parts of a body, and their diſ- 


poſition to make a whole. The refemblance or agree- 
ment of actions to ſome ſtandard or law. | 

CONFO'RMIST, one who complies with the mode of 
workip uſed by the church of England, oppoſed to a 

iſſenter. 

CONFO'/RMITY, S. (from conform) likeneſs, reſemblance; 
the act of regulating one's actions to ſome law. Con- 
fiſteney. Compliance with the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed 
church, uſed with to or with. 2 DD 

CONFORTATION, S. (cor/orto, low Lat.) firengthening. 
The increaſing ſtrength. *© For corroboration and confor- 
© zation.” Bacon. Obſolete. 

To CONFOU'ND, v. a. /confondre, Fr. confindo, Lat.) to 
mingle or mix things, ſo that their forms or natures can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed. To ſubſtitute or make uſe of one 
word for another, which conveys different ideas. a7 gone 

or perplex the mind, by indiffin& ideas, or words uſed 
in an indeterminate manner. To amaze, aſtoniſh, and 
render unable ts reply. To deſtroy. 

CONFOU/NDED, arr. Rateful; prodigious ; a low word 
to expreſs any thing in the fuperlative degree. 

CONFOU/NDEDLY, adv. ſhamefully, hatefully, a low 
word, and ſeems generally made ufe of to convey an idea 
of great exceſs, or the ſuperlative degree. 

CONFOU/NDER, S. (from confound and er, of aver, Sax. 
a man) one who perplexes, aſtoniſhes, or deſtroys. 

CONFRATE/RNIT Y, S. (confraternitas, Lat.) a brother- 
hood ; or body of men united for ſome religious purpoſe. 

CONFRICA'/TION, S. (con and frice, Lat.) the act of rub- 
bing one body againſt another. 
* horn upon the ivy.“ Bacon. | 

To CONFRONT, S. 4. (pronounced confrunt, from con- 
fromer, * to ſtand directly oppoſite to. To ſtand face 
to face. To oppoſe. In law, to oppoſe one evidence to 
another, in open court. To ſet in oppoſition. To con 
traſt. To compare one thing with another. 

CONFRONTA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the act of oppoſing one 
* to another, or of bringing two witneſles face to 
ace. 

To CONFU'SE, v. a. Cconfſus, Lat.) to put in diſorder; 
to diſperſe in a diſorderly manner. To perplex by in- 
diſtin& ideas, or by uſing words without any determinate 
ſignification, To render the mind unable to chooſe any 

proper method of action, either by hurry, or the com- 
motions of paſſion, 

CONFU'SEDLY, adv. (from confuſed and ty, implying 
manner) in an indiſtin manner; mixed, oppoſed to ſepa- 
rate. Perplexed, or not clear; without any order. In 
obſcure, indiſtinct, or unintelligible terms, applied to 


unge. 

CONFUREDNESS, S. (from confu/ed and nefe, implying 
an abſtract quality) want of diſtinfneſs or clearneſs wit 
reſpect to ideas. Want of order, or regularity, appBied to 

r or arranging. Inability to reply. 

NEUSION, 'S.- an irregular, careleſs, or diſorderly 
mixture. The ving words without oy yn meaning; 

Want of diſlinction and clearneſs, applied to ideas; or the 


t numbers to one place. A concourſe, or 


A cenfrication of the 


„ 


CON 


joining two ideas in the mind which have no connexion. 
Aſtoniſhiment; diſtraction of mind ariſing from the proſpect 
of great and impending danger. | 

CONFU'TABLE, adj. that which may be ſhown to be falſe 
or groundleſs. 

CONFUTA'TION, S. Gov ways Lat.) the act of deſtroy- 
ing the arguments of another, by ſhewuig them to be falle, 
concluſive, or groundleſs. | 

To CONFU'TE, v. a. Ccenfito, Lat.) to deſtroy the force 
of an argument. To ſhow the proofs of an adverſary to 
be groundleſo, iticoncluſive, ſophiſtical or fal . 

CON GE, 8. (Fr.) an action ſhewing reſpect, compliment, 
or {ubmiſſion, conſiſting in bowing the body in men; and 
in women, in finking with the E bent, or making 4 
courteſy. Leave, or the action of taking leave. In archi- 
tecture, a moulding in form of a quarter round or a cavetto, 
ſerving to ſeparate two members. Conge  Ere, Fr. f. e. 
leave of election, in common law, is the king's per- 
miſſion to a dean and chapter to chooſe a biſhop, when the 
ſee is vacant. 

To CONGE'AL, v. a. {congels, Lat.) to change or thicken 
a fluid by cold. Figuratively, to thicken any fluid, ap- 
plied generally to the blood. Neuterly, to grow thick. 

CONGE'ALMENT, S. the clot, or thick maſs formed by 


cold. 


CONGEALABLE, adj. that which may grow thick by 

cold. | | 

CONGELA'TION, 8. the act of freezing, or producing 
ſuch a change in a fluid body, that it grows thick, or its 
particles become fixed like thoſe of a ſolid body. 

CONGE'NER, S. of the ſame kind, of genus. Uſed with 
too great an air of pedantry by Miller, *©* The cherry tree 
has been often engraſted on the laurel, to which it is a 
% congzer.” 

CONGE'NEROUS, aj. of the ſame genus or ſpecies, ari- 
ſing from the ſame principle, proceeding from the ſame 
cauſe. Ufed only by fcientific writers. 

CONGEN'/EROUSNESS, S. (on congenerous and ne/5, 
implying an abſtract quality) the quality of being of the 
ſame kind, or flowing from the ſame cauſe, or principle. 

CONGE'NIAL, adj. (from con and genus, Lat.) partaking 
— * ſame genus, of the ſame nature, diſpoſition, or 

Ind. 


| CONGENIA'TTLITY, S. a partaking of the ſame genius, 


nature, or diſpoſition. 

CONGENIALNESS, S. (from congenial and agg, implying 
an abſtract quality) a ſameneſs of difpoſition. 

CO'NGENITE, adj. (congenitus, Lat.) implanted or born 
together with ; connate. 

CON'GER, S. Ccongrus, Lat.) a large eel, frequenting falt 
waters. 

CONGE'RIES, S. a maſs conſiſting of ſmaller bodies heaped 
together. 

To CONG'EST, v. a. {conge/tum, ſupine, of congero, Lat.) 
to heap together. Wants authority. | 

— adj. that which may be heaped toge- 
ther. 

CONGE'STION, 8. /conge/tio, Lat.) in ſurgery, a col- 
** of matter, gathered together in any part of the 

CON/GIARY, 8. (congiarium, of congius, Lat. a meaſure 
of corn) a gift diſtributed by the Roman emperours, con- 
fiſting of corn and oil. Among medaliſts, a gift or preſent 
repreſented on medals. Standing. as they diſtributed a 
% congiary.“ Apps. 

CON'GIUS, S. (Lat.) a Roman meaſure, equal to ſeven 
pints Engliſh wine meaſure; formerly in uſe in this iſland, 
as appears from a charter of king Edmund in 946. 

To CONGLA'CIATE, v. 2. (conglaciatus, Lat) to turn 
to ice. 

CONGLACIATION, S. the changing into ice. The ſlate 
of a thing changed into ice. Vitrifying, or turning into 
glaſs, * Chryſtal was a ſubject very untit for proper con- 
« laciatien. BROWN. Seldom uſed. 


To CON'GLOBATE, v. a. {conglebatus, Lat.) to unite 


into the form of a globe or ball. 

CON'GLOBATE, part. (conglobatus, Lat.) moulded into a 
ball. In anatomy, Ain gland, is that, whoſe ſub- 
ſtance is not divided, but firm, intire, and continued ; 
with a ſmooth, uniform ſurface ; it is wrapped up in a 
fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from other parts, 
only admitũng a nerve, or artery to paſs in, and a vein and 


_ excretory canal to come out. 
| * BATELY, adv. in a globular, round or ſpherical 
orm. 


CONGLOBA'TION, 8. around body; a collecting into a 
roundneſs. ; Kos? | 
3 * To 
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To CON GLO RHE, v. a. {conglobo, Lat.) to gather into a 
firm n all. To Ne a round N Wel 

To CONGLOMERATE, V. @. (conglomeratum, ſupine of 
conglimero to gather ſeveral things into a round maſs, 
alluding to winding thread into a ball. 

CONG LO'MERAT) » part. r Lat.) gathered 
into a round ball and maſs, fo that the compounding bodies 

diſtin. In anatomy, a conglomerate gland, is that 
which is compoſed of ſeveral en glands, tied to- 
gether, or wrapped up in one common membrane. Figu- 
ratively, twiſted, or collected together. The beams of 
« light, when conglomerate.” Bac. 

CONGLOMERA'TION, S. (from conglomerate) a collecting 
into a looſe round ball. Interweaving, or mixture. 

To CONGLU'TINATE, v. 4. {conglutinatum, ſupine of 
conglutino) to glue, cement, or join faſt together by any viſ- 
cous, ſticking, or glutinous ſubſtance. Neuterly, to ſtick or 
cohere together. 

CONGLUTINA'TION, S. the act of ſticking together. 
The act of uniting and faſtening the lips of a wound 


together. 

CONGLU/TINATIVE, adj. having the power of flicking 
together ; or uniting the lips of a wound, 

CONGLUTINA'TOR, S. that which has the power of 
making things cohere, or ſtick together. 

CONGRA'TULANT, part. (congratuler) rejoicing with ano- 
ther; expreſſing ones rejoicing with another. 

To CONGRATULATE, v. a. (from con and gratulatus, 
Lat.) to expreſs joy on account of the good ſucceſs, or ad- 
vantage of another; uſed ſometimes with e, and ſometimes 
with with before the perſon. 


CONGRATULA'TION, S. the act of expreſſing joy on 
account of the ſucceſs or happineſs of another. The form 


in which joy is expreſſed for the happineſs of another. 

To CONGRE, V. 3. (from con and gre, Fr.) to agree 
together. To join or unite. ** Congreeing in a full and 
natural cloſe.” Stax. Obſolete. 

To CONGREET, v. . (from cen and greet) to ſalute to- 
gether, unplying the making and returning of a comple- 
ment. 

To CON'GREGATE, v. a. (congregatum, ſapine of congrego, 
Lat.) to collect ſeveral things Fo the fine nah ; ons. 
ral perſons into the ſame place. Neuterly, to afſemble, 
meet, or come together. 

CO'NGREGATE, adj. collected cloſe together; formin 
one maſs or body; compact. Where Fe matter 15 mo 
„ congregate.” Bac. Seldom uſed. | 

CONG ATION, S. in phyſics, that degree of mixture 
wherein the particles of a fluid meet or touch only in a 
point. A collection or maſs of ſeveral particles. In divi- 
nity, an aſſembly of people met together for religious wor- 
ſhip. In church hiſtory, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccleſia- 
ſtics, conſtituting and forming a body. 

CONGREGA'TIONAL, > bs 
of, an aſſembly or congregation. 

CON'GRESS, S. {congreſſus, Lat.) the act or force with 
which two bodies meet together; a ſhock, or conflict. An 
2 meeting for the ſeitling of affairs between dif- 
erent nations. 

CONGRE'SSIVE, adj. meeting together. Encountering. 

To CONGRUFE, v. a. (congruo, Lat.) to agree, to fait; 
to import; to become. | 

CON'GRUENCE, S. {congruentia, Lat.) agreement, the 
ſuĩtableneſs or conſiſtency of one thing to another. 

CONGRUITTY, S. fitneſs; ſuitableneſs of one thing to ano- 
ther. Confiſtency. In geometry, applied to figures or 
lines, which meet or correſpond exactly when applied to, 
or laid over each other. In the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs or 
relation between things, whereby we come at the know- 
ledge of what may be expected from them. In phyſics, an 
aptneſs of the parts of a fluid or other body to unite with 
any other part of the fluid itſelf, or with the particles of 
another body. | 

CONG'RUMENT, S. fitneſs. Connexion. Obſolete. 

CIN'GRUOUS, adj. (congruus, Lat.) agreeable to, con- 
fitent wich, — or proportionate; uſed with 70. 

CON'GRUOUSLY, adj. (from congruous, and by, implying 
manner) in ſuch a manner as to agree or be conſiſtent with, 
applied to ſentiments. © Suitably. 

CONIC, CO'NICAL, aj. having the form of a cone, 
ſugar-loaf or round id. Conic ſection, in geometry, 
is che curve line ariling from the ſection of a cone by a 
plane. Conici ä | 
which treats of cones and the curves ariſing from 


ſecti 
of a cone by a p lane. | 


of 


or cou ſections, that part, of geometry 


longing to, or in the form 


CO/NICALLY; adv. (from conical, and i of lice, Sax. im- 


plying manner) in form of a cone, or {ugar-loaf. 


CON 
CO/NICALNESS, S. (from conical and au, an 
abſtract quality) the ſtate or quality which s of the 
re Conte ies {per 3 - 4 — 
0 / 6 jectum, flupine o icio, 
Lat.) to gueſs at a thin * Imperfectiy conject.“ bel. 
CONJE/CTOR, S. one that determines in a vague manner 
from uncertain principles or premiſſes. A gueſſer. Con- 
« /efors would obtrude.” Sir r. 
CONJE'/CTURABLE, adj. (from conjecture and able, ſignify. 
ing 5 being the object of conjecture; that which 


may be gueſſed. 

CONJE'CTURAL, adj. depending on, or determined from 
uncertain principles, by meer gueſs. | 
CONJECT RALITY, S. that which is not deduced from 
certain principles. That which is inferrable only from 
ueſs, * The conjecturality of philoſophy.” Brown. 
CONJEC'TURALLY, adv. (from conjefural and 9), im- 
plying manner) by gueſs, by conjecture, oppoſed to the 

certain deduction or conſequences of fixed priciples. 

CONJE'CTURE, S. (conjetura, Lat.) an inference drawn 
from uncertain principles; a gueſs ; imperfect knowledge, 
Idea, or notion. Now entertain conjeure of a time.” 
Snak. This laft ſenſe is obſolete. 

To CONJE/CTURE, v. à. (from the noun) to conclude 
or determine from uncertain or barely probable principles, 
To gueſs. | 

CONJE'CTURER, S. (from conje#ure and er, implying an 
agent, from ever, Sax. a a} one who forms an opinion 
on uncertain principles, or without proof. A gueſſer. 

CONTIFEROUS, adj. (from conus, Lat. a cone, and fero, Lat. 
to produce) in botany, bearing a fruit reſembling a cone; 
applied to the pine-tree, Qc. | 

CONJO'BBLE, v. a. (from con and jobbernoul, the head) 
to concert; to complot ; or ſettle an undertaking with an- 
other. A miniſter that ſhould conjobb/e matters of ſtate 
« with tumblers, c.“ A low word, not in uſe, | 

To CONJOFN. v. a. (pronounced conjine, from conjoingre, 
Fr. conmjungo, Lat.) to join together. To unite together 
in i To knit or join together in marriage. 
Neuterly, to league, or take part with another in any 

action. \* | | 

CONJO/INT, part. (pronounced conjint, with the I long) 
united; connected; aſſociate, In muſic, applied to two 
or more ſounds heard at the ſame time. Conjoint degree, 
is applied to two notes immediately following each other 
in the order of the ſcale, as wt and re. Comjoint tetra 
chords, are two tetrachords, where the ſame chord is the 
higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the other. 

CONJO/INTLY, adv. (from conjoint and Jy, implying man- 
ner) together; in union, oppoſed to apart or ſeparate. 

CO'NISOR, fee Connisor. | 

CO'NJUGAL, adj. (conjugalis, Lat.) belonging to mar- 
riage. | | 

CONJUGALLY, adv. (from conjugal and 5, implying 
manner) conſiſtently with marriage; like married people. 

To CO'NJUGATE, v. &. (conjugatum, ſupine of conjuge, 
Lat.) to unite; to join in marriage. In grammar, to he 
cline verbs through their various terminations of tenſes, 

rſons, and m x 

CO'NJUGATE, S. (conjugatus, Lat.) in grammar, apree- 
ing in derivation 19 word, and relembling "7 
its ſenſe or meaning. Conjugate diameter, or axis, in 
conics, is the ſhorteſt of two diameters, biſecting the 
other, or a right line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter. 

CONJUGA'”TION, S. (conjugatio, Lat.) a couple, pair, or 
two things of the ſame fort joined together. The 
* fixth conjugation or pair of nerves.” Brown, The ad 
of uniting, or joining things together. Union, In gram- 
mar, an orderly diſtribution of the tenſes, perſons, and 
moods of verbs, according to their different terminations, 
or infletions. In anatomy, a, pair of nerves, ſerving to 
and performing the ſame office, or operating together. 


CONJU NCT, part. (conjunctus, Lat.) joined with another; 


concurring ; united. 

CONJU'NCTION, S. (from con, Lat. together, and Junge) 
the joining of two bodies, armies or people. The uniting 
two things together. Figuratively, a league, or confe- 
deracy. Jn aſtronomy, the meeting of the ſtars or planets 
in the ſame degree of the zodiac. Apparent conjuni7ton, 13 
when a right line drawn through the centres of the two 
planets does not paſs through the centre of the earth, but 
through the eye. True conjun#ion is when that line, 

aced, '. pafſeth through the centre of the earth. 


n grammar, a particle or word uſed to join the members, 


of a period to er, and figmfy the relation they have to 


each other; When the ſentence conſiſts of ſeveral members, 
the conjun4icn is generally placed between the two yr 2 
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E To CONJU'RE, v. a. { conjure, Lat.) to intreat a 


$3 


CON. 


vehement agitation or hurry of the mind is to | 
but when) the — is to be omitted ; and when an 
” E chulcs to make the different circumſtances of a thing 
* numerous and affect the mind more ſtrongly, 
Sow non between each member has a very 
a Attect See As vND ETON and POLYSYNDETON, 
good adv. (from cenjunftive and Jy, im- 

ing manner) in union, operating together, oppoſed to 
le 


E * | 
* 00 JU'NC IVENESS, S. (from conjuncti ve and neſi, im- 


lying an abſtract quality) the quality of uniting, or join- 
P two of more things together. 


bend and 5), implying 
; together, oppoſed to apart. 
„S. (conjonure, Fr.) an union or meetin 
of ſeveral circumſtances, or cauſes. A critical, or parti- 
cular period of time. Connection of ſeveral things form- 
ing a whole. Conſiſtency, or an union of qualities, which 
= exiſt at the ſame time, in the ſame or different ſubjects. 
«« What it can pretend to in a cogjunct᷑ure with epiſcopacy.“ 
King CHARLES. | Followed by with. _ 
URA'T ION, S. the form of obliging a perſon to give 
his evidence. See ApjuraTIon. Magic words, cha- 
raRers, ceremonies, charms, which were ſuppoſed to have 
the power of raifing the dead, and devils, and obbiging 
the former to anſwer queſtions, and the latter to execute ſ 
orders as were given them. A plot; a conſpiracy. 4 
on 


with the greateſt earneſtneſs, and by the reſpect he has to 
ſome dear perſon, or ſacred being. To bind perſons toge- 
ther by a ſolemn oath, to form a conſp . „„ The third 
« part of heav'n's ſons conjur d againſt the higheſt. To 
—.— by the ſup ſed power of magic or enchantments. 
When uſed in the laſt ſenſe, it is accented on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, and when in the preceding ſignifications, on the laſt. 
Neuterly, to practice magic; or deal in enchantments. 


manner) joint! 


a 


4 CON]U'RER, S. (pronounced cunjurer, from conjure, and 


er, from aver, Sax. a man) an enchanter, or one who makes 


uſe of magical charms. An impoſtor, who pretends 0 


have commerce with the world of Spirits, and by that 
means to be able to foretell the future events of a perſon's 
life, to diſcover thieves, Ec. Figuratively, and ironically, a 
perſon of ſagacity and deep penetration, generally uſed 
with a negative icle. | 


CONJUREMENT, S. an earneſt, ſolemn, and importunate 


entreaty. ** Your earneſt intreaties and ſerious comjurements,” 
Mir, Not in uſe. _. | 


CONN'ASCENCE, -S. (from cox and naſcor, Lat.) a birth 


of two perſons happening at the ſame period of time. 
The a& of uniting or growing together. ** A connaſcence, 
or growing together.” WISE Mu. „ This ſeems an 
improper uſe of the term, and it is to be hoped will plead 


no other authority: 


N CONNATE, adj. (from con and natus, Lat.) born with, in- 
ö Born at the ſame time as another. | 
E CONNA'TURAL, adj. (from con and natural, Lat.) conſiſ- 


nate. 


tent with, or flowing from nature. United wich the being 
or born with. Of the ſame original or nature. Mix 
« with our cennatural duſt.” Par. Loft. 


| CONNATURA/LITY, S. a reſemblance of nature, or an 


eſſential reſemblance and connection. 


| CONNA'TURALLY, adv. (from connatural and ly, imply- 


ing manner) in ſuch a manner as to be born with or in- 
nate. Connaturally engraven in the ſoul, antecedently to 
* diſcuſive ratiocination.” KALE. 

CONNA'TURALNESS, S. 2 connatural and neſs, im- 
Plying an abſtract quality) the quality of being born with, 
of being innate or interwoven in our nature. ,t The cox- 
** zaturalng/; of our corruptions.” Prarson , D 

To CONNECT, v. a. {conne&o, Lat.) to join together by 
ſome intermediate means, alluding to the union formed by 
cement. To join together the members of a period, or the 
arguments of a diſcourſe in ſuch a manner, as they ſhall 
_ a mutual dependance on each other, like the = of a 

ain, 

CONNECTION, adj. ſee Connex10n. 

CONNECTIVE, adj. that which has the power of joinin 
Gifferent things together, ſo as they may have a — 
dependance on each other. RF 

CONNECTIVELY, adv. (from conne2ive and 5, imply- 
mg manner) jointly; in union; having mutual depen- 
dance on each other, . ariſing from union. Whenever 

10 (Sn unite connectiueſy-. SWIFT... 

0% CONN'EX ( connexum, ſupine, of 


* * 


conne&o, Lat.) 
other. 


ene adheres to 


NN RX, v. a. | 
© join, link, or faſten ſeveral things to each 


CONNEXION, S. a relati 
„ Os ation WRET 
and depends on another. 'The act 


% 
* 


2 


Kamins Wing toge- 


CON 
ther in ſuch a manner that they may ſlick as if joined 


ment, and depend on each other like the links of a 
Dependance, commerce, union, formed by, intereſt. In 


22 


* that which has a relation both to clauſe which 

2 es, and that which follows it. In 
diſpoſal of ſcenes of a play in ſuch a manner, that the ſtage 
may never be left empty. | | 

CONNE'XIVE, agj. that which has the force of joining or 


uniting together. | 

CONNICTA'TION, S. (from coni&o, Lat.) a winking. 
Wants NN 2 

CONNIVANCE, S. (ſee Coxntvs) in its primary ſenſe, 
the act of winking; but not in uſe. Figuratively, the be- 
holding or ſeeing any fault without taking notice of it, or 
puniſhing the committer: Joined with az. 

To CONNYVE, v. a. (conniveo, Lat.) to wink. To paſs by 
a fault without taking notice of it, or puniſhing the com- 
mitter, uſed with az, 

CONNOISSEUR, S. (Fr. from connoitre, Fr. cognoſco, Lat. 
to know N one who 1s perfectly acquainted with 
any object of knowledge or dale. A perfect judge, or 
critic. Sometimes applied to a pretended judge or critic, 
by way of irony. 

To CO'NNOTATE, v. a. (from con and notatum, ſupine 


of noto, Lat.) to imply, include, or infer. ſomething. as a 
. ſecondary idea, ** God's foreſeeing doth not connotate pre- 
% determining.” Hannon, 


CONNOTA'TION. S. (from conntatc) the including 


more things than one, b 
or words. Various ak 
Hal, Seldom uſed. | 

To CONNO'TE, v. a. (ſee Cox xorarE) to imply; to ſig- 

nify by implication. Good, in the general notion of it 
* connates 9 Ge a certain ſuitableneſs, of it to ſome 
66 ng e * 

CONN BIAL, adj. (conmbialis, Lat.) relating to mar- 

riage. 

CONOTID, S. (from e, heros, Gr. a cone, and us, eidos, 

Gr. a formor ſhape) in geometry, a ſolid body reſemblin 
a cone, 1 that it has an elleipſis in of a perfe 
circle for its baſe. 

CONOTDES, S. (fee Coxorp) a gland in the third ventricle 

of the brain, called the Mare 1 from its reſemblance 
e 


to a pros apple, and ſuppo by Des Cares, to be. the 
ſeat of the ſoul. 


CONOFDICAL, adj. approaching to the form of a conoid ; 
reſembling a conoid. 

To CONQL 'ASSATE, v. a. ( conguaſ/atum, ſupine of con- 
guaſſo, Lat.) to ſhake or agitate with violence. Yomits 


« yiolently coquaſſate the lungs.” Har. Uſed only by 
technical writers. 


implication, applied to language 
ation or conotation between them.“ 


 CONQUASSA'TION,, S. (from conguaſare) violent motion; 


agitation. 
To CO'NQUER, v. a. {conguerir, cenguiro, Lat.) to ſub- 
due, overcome, or over-run by force of arms. To ſur- 


mount, to. get the better of any difficulty. Neuterly, to 
obtain the victo 


CO/NQUERABLE, adj. eaſy to be overcome. Figura- 
tively,, cafily ſurmounted, applied to difliculties. 

CO'NQUEROR, S. one who ſurmounts any difficulty ; one 
who ſubdues by force of arms. 

CON'QUEST), S. (conguete, Fr. conguifto, Ital.) the act of 
ſubduin 
tory. via, or ſucceſs in arms. 

CONSANGUTVNEOUS, 
kin ; of the ſame blood ; related by birth. 

CONSANGUTNTTY, S. / conſanguinitas, Lat.) relation by 
blood ; relation or deſcent from one father. 

CONSA'RCINATION, S. (Ccesſarcinatum, ſupine from cox- 
Jarcino, Lat.) the act of patching together ; wants autho- 


by force of arms. 'The thing gained by vie- 


e drama, the 


adj. ( conJanguinens, Lat.) near of 


rity. | 
CO'NSCIENCE, S. (conſcientia, Lat.) the faculty or act of 


judging of the nature of our actions, whether they be 
or evil, implying a compariſon of them with tome 


Yrs of moral action. The determination of the mind 


witch reſpect to the quality of any action, after its com- 
miſſion. The knowledge of our own thoughts, or con- 
ſciouſneſs. Real ſentiments; private thoughts; uſed with 
in. *©* Doſt thou in conference think.” SRAk. Scruple or 
conſciouſneſs, uſed with make, ** We muſt mate a conſcience 
in keeping the juſt laws,” In ludicrous language, rea- 
ſon, uſed with in all. Enough i all conſcience.” ... ... 
CONSCIENTIOUS, adj. (from 2 [ 
lous ; examining every thing acc 
conſcience, and acting conformably. 
CONSCIEN”TIOUSLY, ads. (from 


plying manner) according to 


Lat.) 6 36! a ; 
15 to the dictates of 
— 

l CLERIIGHS, im- 
e dictates fend 

| « CON 


—— 


PORK 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, S. « | 
_- *eonſehce; An excels of ſerupulouſneſs. 
4 CONDO SED, adj. agreeable to the dictates of 
5 CONSCIONA BLENESS, - (from confeionable and boſs, im- 
| in an abſtrat qu ty ality ; rea! nableneſs ; agree- 

Ping to, or conſiſten Ih, the dictates of conſcience. 
CO'NSCIONABLY, adv. (from conſtionable and ly, imply- 


4 


ing manner) in a manner agreeable to the dictates of con- 
ſcience. Juſtly. Reaſonably. | 


CO/NSCIOUS, agj. { conſeius, Lat.) to be inwardly ſenſible 

of a thing, whereof it is poffible to have a diftin& idea. 

Knowing from recollection or memory. Knowing or un- 

derſtanding. Bearing witneſs of, or ſenſible of from the 

e of conſcience. Uſed with of, or to before the 
ng. 

CONSCIOUSLY, adv. (from conſcious and 
manner) ſenſibly ; or having the ſenſation of the operation 

of ſome faculty of the mind. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, 8. (from conſcious and ngſt, implying an 
abſtract quality) the perception or ſenſation of What paſſes 
in a man's own mind. An internal acknowledgment or 
ſenſe of guilt, or of having performed any particular 
action. 

CONSCRIPT, part. (conſcriptus, Lat.) written or regiſtred. 

Applied to the Roman fathers or ſenators, whoſe names 
were regiſtred in the liſt of the ſenate. _. 

CONSCRIPTION, S. [conſeriptio, Lat.) an enrolling or 
regiſtering. 

To CO'NSECRATE, v. a. (conſecratum, fapine of conſecro, 
Lat.) to dedicate or ſet apart to divine uſes. Uſed with 
to, to ſanctify, or preſcribe as pleatng to the Deity. © A 
„ new and hving way which he has confecrated for us.“ 
Heb. x. 20. Uſed with for. Piguratively, to canonize. 

CONSE'CRATE, part. (conſecratus, Lat.) ſet apart for 
divine uſes, dedicated to the fervice of Gop ; facred. 

CONSECRA'TER, S. (gen conſecrate and er, of wer, Sax. 
a man) the perſon w 

8 appropriated to divine uſes. 


CONSECRA'TION, S. the act of appropriating, dedica- 
ting, or ſetting apart any common or profane thing to 


religious uſes, by means of certain ceremonies or tes. 
The benediction of the bread and wine in the ſacrament. 
Among medaliſts, the theoſis of an „ or is 
tranſlation among the deities, and being deemed a god. 

CONSE'/CTARY, adj. {conſe#arius, Lat.) following as a 
conſequence. 1 

CONSE'CTARY, S. (from the adjective) a 
which follows from 
axiom, or the like. 

CONSE/CUTION, 8. (confecutio, Lat.) a chain of con- 
ſequences. Succeſſion. In aſtronomy, the month of con- 
ſecution, is the ſpace between one conjunction of the 
moon with the ſun to another. 

CONSECUTIVE, adj. (conſecutif, Fr.) following in an 
uninterrupted deseo. Following; immediately ſuc- 
ceeding. 

CONSECUTIVELY, adj. 
ing manner) after, or — as an effect oppoſe 
antecedentiy or cauſally. | 

To CONSE'MINATE, v, @. (conſeminatum, ſupine of con- 

 fenmino, Lat) to ſow different feeds together. Wants au- 
thority. 

CONSE/NSION, 8. (con/enfio, Lat.) agreement, accord. 

CONSE/NT, S. (con/enſus, Lat. conſentement, Fr.) the act of 
yielding, or compliance with a requeſt. Agreement, 
according, or unity of ſentiment. Harmony or apree- 
ment of parts. In phyfic, the r one part enjoys 
together with another, by means of ſome fibres, nerves, 
or muſcles, common to both. a 

To CONSE NT, v. n. (conſentir, Fr. conſentio, Lat.) to agree 
in opinion. To promote the ſame end Dy action. To 
yield to, or comply with a requeſt, uſed with zo. To con- 
ſpire, to it, uſed with «no. 

CONSENTA'NEOUS, adj. (conſentaneur, Lat.) agreeable 
or fuitable to; conſiſtent with, becoming; uſed with 7 


tion 


— — 


to 


or unto. Not conſentancous unto the circumſtance.” 
Brown, * Conſentaneous wnto every one's nature,” 
HammonD 


CONSENT A'NEOUSLY, adv. (from ONS and +, 
implying manner) in a manner agreeable to, conſiſtent 
gg reel gt re Pena 

CONSENT A'NEOUSNESS, S. (from conſertancou; and neſt, 
implying an abſtratt quality) conſiſtence ; or agreeable- 

: | 


CONSE/NTIENT, part. (con/entiens, Lat.) \ univerſal, una- 


nimous, general ; agreeing or united in opinion. The 


, implying | 


performs the rites by which a 


(from conſecutive and Hy, 1 20 


exaQneſs, or tenderneſs of conſort gment 
I of theuniverfal Church. — oro 


ome preceding definition, lemma, 


ON 


* aathority due to the ient and pragt, 
CON SEQUENCE, -S - (Fr. confequentia, Lat. 3 
or connexion between two propoſitions, — A 
lows or is deduced from the other. That which fol 
fromor is produced by any cauſe, or principle. Event, x 5 
The concluſion of an argument or ſyllogiſm, which & 
lows from the agreement between the terms of the 
miſes. That which will produce an effect. Uſed with 
| Jedhives ſignifying value, as great, deep, litthe, it in. 
| lies importance, moment; or concern. N 
CONSEQUENT, part. (Fr. conſequent, Lat.) folloyi 
ſome premiſes, applied to argument. Followin 
on effec ; uſed with to, ſometimes with upon. 5 
'SEQUENT, 8. laſt ſition of an argun 
or enthy mem, deduced from fe iantnded in ſome precedi 
— — 2 The tion which contains the — 
cluſion of an argument. An effect, or that which pro 
ceeds from the operation of any cauſe. Conſequert of: 
ratio, in arithmettck, is the latter of the two terms, g 
that to which the antecedent is referred, thus in 4; } Re 
a to b ; bis the conſequent, and a, the antecedent. 
CONSEQUE'NTIAL, a. (from conſequent) produced by: 
| neceſſary chain of cauſes and effecis deduced according u 
the rules of reaſon or logic. 
CONSEQUE/NFEALLY, adv. (from conſequential, and | 
implying manner) deducing conſequetices, or making i 
ferences according to the rules of reaſon or logie. 
conſequence, eventually, oppoſed to immediately. $9 
the ideas may have a connection with or dependance on 0; 
another. In a regular ſeries. 4 
CONSEQUEN TIALNESS. 8. (from conſequential and , 
implying an abſtract quality) regulat connection of x. 
guments, wherein the inferences follow each other x. 
cording to the rules of reaſon. Wants authority. 
CON'SEQUENTLY, adv. by conſequence; neceſſarily, 
inevitably, from a neceflary connexion of effects to they 
cauſes. In conſequence; generally uſed to deniote th 
the ſentence which ſucceeds is an inference from that which 
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preceded it. 
CONSEQUEN'TNESS, S. (from confepuent and 4%, in. 
plying an abſtract quality) the connexion of the 
- ciſcourſe, 7 ing their mutual dependance on ca 
other. | 


CONSEF'VABEE, adj. ' (conſerve, Lat.) capable of bein 
ed or kept. 
CONSER'VANCY, 8. {(conſervatis, Lat.) applied to the 
courts held by the Iord-mayor, for preſervation of the 
fiſhery on the river Thames, which are fliled courts of c. 


franc. 2 
CONSER'VATION, 8. {conſervatio, Lat.) the act of pre- 
ſerving bodies or ſyſtems from tion or decay. 
CONSER'VATIVE, adj. (from conjervatus, Lat.) having 
the power of keeping trom corraption or decay. 
CONSERVA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) one who preſerves from cot. 
ruption, or decay. An officer eſtabliſned for the preſervation 
of the privileges granted ſome cities; or a perſon who u 
authorized to determine differences ariſing between le 
citizens. Cogſerwator of the peace, was one who had an 
eſpecial charge by virtue of his office, to fee the king“ 
peace kept. This office ſeems to have been aboliſbed g 
the conſtituting juſtices of the peace; though it muſt be 
obſerved that the chamberlain of Cheſter, is ſtill a c. 
er vater im that county, and petty-conſtables are, in cn. 
mon law, eſteemed ſo likewije. | | 
CONSER'VATORY, 8. (from confervatus, Lat.) apt 
wherein any thing is kept in a manner fuitable to its ns- 
ture, as fiſh in a pond. | : 
CONSER'VATORY, adj. having the power of preſerving 
a thing from corruptior or decay. 3 
CON/SERVE, 8. a ſweet- meat made by boiling of fruit in 
clariſied ſugar. In pharmacy, a medicine, in the for d 
an clectuary, made of the leaves of flowers beat With (474 
in a mortar. A place to keep and preſerve vegetables 1. 
— the pots into your conſerve.” EveLyN. An unuſual 
enſe. | 
A 8. (conſeffo, Lat.) a ſitting together. Wai! 
r 8 8 . 
CONSE'/SSOR, 8. (Lat.) one who fits with another, 
To CONSI'DER, v. 4. (confid:ro, Lat.  confiderer, Ft 0 
to think much on a thing; to revolve often in the mind; 
to medirate on; I will confder thy teſtimonies.” Pa, 
| exix. 9s, To view witli attention. When I 7 
the heavens,” Palms, viii. 3. To 
ſolve after weighing the conſequences of an action, © Cr 
fuer what ye have to db: Jutlges viii. 1, 10 fe 
mark 3 to call to mind; to E. ane 
1225 (2 | 1.091 wife 
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CON 


obſtruction, difficulty, or embaraſſment. That which uy 
5 


rove uſcful to a perſon on any occaſion, Seaſonablen 
of time and place. 


CONVE/NIENT, adj. ¶ convenient, Lat.) fit, ſuitable to 


end. Proper, or neceſſary. Free from obſtruc- 
| os 2 lied eo ſituation. Commodious. — 
wa perſon's caſe. , Seaſonable, applied to time. . Uſe 
with to or for before the following noun. “ Food convenient 
« for me. Prov. XXX. 8. „Arts peculiarly convenient to 
« ſome nations.” TILLors. | ; ; 

CONVE/NIENTLY, adj. (from convenient and iy, implying 
manner) in ſuch a manner as may not prove troubleſome to 
a perſon ; in ſuch a manner as is ſuitable with a perſon's cafe, 
intereſt, or advantage. Commodiouſly. In the beſt man- 
ner to promote any end. Properly. * 

CONVENT, 8. {conventus, Lat.) an aſſembly of perſons 
dedicating themſelves entirely to the ſervice of religion, 
and without any commerce with the world. The place 
inhabited by the religious of either Sex. It _y be aſked 
whether the Magdalen houſe is not founded on theſe prin- 

© ciples ; and may not give occaſion to introducing convents 
x > ſort into this kingdom? a 

To CONVENT, v. a. (con ventum, ſupine of convenio, Lat.) 
to cite or ſummons to appear before a Judge. © Whenever 

* he's convented.” SHAK. Not in uſe. 

CON/VENTICLE, S. (a diminutive of convert ) an aſſembly. 
Figuratively, a place of worſhip, aq applied by warm 

church men, to the meetings of non-conformiſts by way of 
. reproach, A ſecret aſſembly, for the contrivance of fome 
plot, or crime. Myſelf had notice of your conven- 
« ticles.” SHAK. 

CONVE/NTICLER, S. (from conventicle and er, of wer. Sax. 
à man) one who frequents private and unlawful aſſemblies. 
Uſed by way of reproach for a diſſenter or perſon who fre 
quents meetinghouſes. . 

CONVENTION, S. Cconventio, Lat.) the pm together 
or union of the particles of a body. An afſembly met to 
debate on, or decide any point. A contract, or agree- 
ment for a certain time, uſed for a preliminary to à defi- 
nitive treaty. . 

CONVE'NTIONAL, adj. ſtipulated; or agreed to by bar- 

ain or contract. | 

CONVE'NTIONARY, a. acting according to the articles 

or ſome agreement or contract. . 

CON'VENTUAL, adj. (conventuel, Fr.) belonging to a 
convent. 

CONVE'NTUAL, S. (from coavert) a monk, or one who 
lives in a convent. | 

To CONVE/RGE, v. #*. Kenya 26 Lat.) to meet in a point. 
To approach nearer to each other till they join in a point, 
ee to the rays of light, or lines drawn from different 
urfaces. 

CONVE'RGENT. part. (convergent, Lat.) iſſuing from divers 
points, and approaching nearer to each other till they meet 
in a point, applied to the rays of light, or lines drawn 
from different points. Converging ſeries. See SERIES. 

CON VERS“ ABLE, a. (written ſometimes converfible, but 
improperly ; it is compared by more and moſt; conver- 
ſebte, Fr.) qualified or fit for converſation ; fit for com- 
pany ; affable ; inclined to communicate knowledge or 
{ſentiments to another; oppoſed to moro/e or reſerved. 

CONVE/RSABLENESS, 'S. (from conwer/able and neſi, im- 
plying an abſtra& quality) the quality flowing from affabi- 

ity and good-nature, which fits a perſon for entertaining 
another with diſcourſe, and renders his converſation agree- 
able, 

CONVE/RSABLY, adv. (from conwer/able and i) implying 
wanner) in ſuch a manner as to engage the converſation 
of others, and entertain them agreeably with diſcourſe. 

CONVE/RSANT, part. (Fr. ſometimes accented on the firſt 

| HIlable) uſed, or habituated to, followed by in, “ conver- 
* /ant in books.” Familiarly acquainted with; intimate, 
having intercourſe with ; uſed with among. Uſed with about 

it implies, employed, engaged, relating to, having for its 
object, or concerning. 

CONVERSA'TION, 8. Cconverſatio, Lat.) eaſy diſcourſe 
with another, wherein ſentiments are mutually communi- 
cated without reſerve or formality. A familiar diſcourſe. 

| Intercourſe, commerce, Behaviour, life, or moral con- 

uct. 

CONVE/RSATIVE, adj. fit for converſation, or intercourſe 
with men, oppoſed to contemplative. | : 
To CONVE'RS „ v. n. (converſer, Fr. conver/or, Lat.) in its 
—— ſignification, to live with, to keep company with. 
iguratively, to hold intercourſe with; to be acquainted 
with by ſtudy. To be uſed to, followed by with. To 
diſcourſe, or convey ones thoughts to another by familiar 


„ 


| 


> CON 
_ diſcourſe, and with vn before the ſubject of converſation. 


*« Conver/ed fo often on that ſubject. Dayp. To have 
commerce with a — of another ſex. ä 


CONVERSE, 8. (ſometimes accented on the laſt ſyllable, 


and uſed by Pope both ways) converſation, or the ſentiments 
of a perſon communicated in familiar diſcourſe. Figura- 
ratively, familiar acquaintance. In geometry, the drawin 

a concluſion from ſomething ſuppoſed, and a erwardi 


drawing the propoſition ſuppoſed, as à concluſion from 
thence. 


CONVER'SELY, adv. with change of order; in a contrary 


order; reciprocally. 


CON VERSION, 8. {conver/o, Lat.) the change from one 


ſtate to another. In divinity, a change from wickedneſs 
to piety, or from a falſe religion to a true one. In logic, 
the change of the terms of a propoſition, as in theſe 
ſentences. © No virtue is vice; No vice is wirtue.” In 
rhetoric, the retorting of an argument, whereby it is 
ſhewn on oppoſite ſides. In algebra, the reducing an 
equation, or quantity ſought, if in fractions to one com- 
mon denominator, omitting the denominators, and con- 
tinuing the equation in the numerators only. | 

CONVE'RSIVE, adj. fit for converſation, or diſcourſe ; 
inclined to communicate ſentiments by diſcourſe. 

To CONVERT, v. 4. {converto, Lat. convertir, Fr.) to 
change into another ſubſtance. To change from one re- 
ligion to another, generally uſed for a change from a falſe 
to a true one. To turn from a wicked to a pious, of 
from a bad to a good life. To turn towards any point. 
« Cryſtal--will convert the needle freely placed.” Brown. 
Seldom uſed. To change the terms of a propoſition ſo 
that the predicate ſhall become the ſubject, and the ſubje& 
the predigate, as in the following. All fin is a tran(- 
cc greſſion of the Law ; but every tranſgreſſion of the lad 
* 15 ſin“ Hare. To undergo or ſuffer a change, uſed 
with 0. | | 

CO'NVERT, S. (from the verb) a perſon prevailed on' to 
change his religion. 

CONVE/RTER, S. (from convert and er, of wer, Sax, a 
man) a perſon who perſuades another to change his re- 


ligion. 


g ; 
CONVERTTBILITY, s. the quality of being an object or 


converſion. Poſſibility of converfion. 

CONVERTIBLE, adj. that which may be changed; that 
which may be altered with refpe& to its qualities. 'That 
which may be traſmuted. Applied to terms or propoſitions, 
that which may be interchanged, or uſed inſtead of another. 

CONVE'RTIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be inter- 
changed or uſed one for the other, applied to words or pro- 

ſitions. See ConverT, CoxnveRs10N. 

CO'NVERTITE, S. Cconverti, Fr.) a perſon perſuaded to 
alter his religion. Cox vx is more commonly uſed. 

CONVEX, adj. (convexut, Lat.) ſwelling to the view, pro- 
tuberant, applied to the external ſurface of a globe, or 
circular body. Uſed ſubſtantively, for cenve ty. 

CONVE'XED, part. (from convex) bending outwardly, ap- 
plied to the outward ſurface of any round body. 

CONVE'XEDLY, adv. (from convexed and , implying 
manner) protuberant; in a convex form ; or lite the 
outward ſurface of a globe. 

CONVE'XITY, S. the bending, or protuberance, formed 
by the outward ſurface of a thing, which is in a round or 
globular form 

CONVE'XLY, adv. in a convex form. 


. CONVE*XNESS, S. (from convex and neſs, implying an 


abſtract quality) the quality ariſing from the external 
ſwelling or bending of a round body. 

CONVE'XO-CONCAVE, adj. hollow on one fide and 
convex on the other, 

To CONVEY, v. 4. {conveho, Lat.) to move from one 
place to another. To tranſport ; Uſed with over. Joined 
to down, to tranſmit by tradition. Uſed with 25, to 
transfer a right or property to another. Uſed with ite, to 
infinuate, or introduce. o tranſact with privacy. ** I 
« will coxvey the buſineſs.” Syax. An unuſual Lene! 

CONVE'YANCE, S. the act of moving a thing from one 
place to another. A method of ſending goods from one 

lace to another; carriage. Figuratively, the means or 
inſtruments by which any thing is introduced from one 
place to another. The transferring of property from one 
to the other, The tranſmitnng a truth by traditica. A 
writing or inſtrument by which property is transferred. A 
ſecret, private, clandeſtine, or juggling ſubſtitution of one 
thing in the room of another, : 

CONVE'YANCER, S. (from conveyance and er, of saber, 
Sax. a man) a lawyer, converſant in drawing writings where- 
by property is transferred from one perſon to another. 
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CONVE/YER, S. (from conwey and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 


a perſon who carries or removes; goods from one place to 
another. One who is engaged in conducting waters from 
one place to another, by means of pipes, nels, - Cc. 
which have a communication with each other. 


To CONVICT, v. a. (convictum, ſupine of convinco, Lat.) | 


to prove guilty of ſome crime. 

CON rcT „part. (conviui, Lat.) proved guilty of a 
crime. 

CONVICT, 8. a perſon proved to be guilty of a crime. 

CONVICTION, & the proof of guilt, cither by being out- 

| lawed, by appearing and confeſſing, or by inqueſt. The 
act of proving a crime. Confutation, conſciouſneſs of 

uilt. At 

CONVUCTIVE, adj. having the power of convincing. 

To CONVFNCE, v. 4. (convince, Lat.) to prove any pro- 
poſition ſo, as to make a 2 acknowledge its truth. To 
evince, manifeſt, or vindicate, To prove guilty, or make 
a perſon own the commiſſion of a crime. 'To convince 
« all that are ungodly.” Jude 18. Uſed with gf, to over- 

wer. Their malady conwinces the eſlay of art.” 
Hak. An unuſual expreſſion among modern writers, 
though uſed ſeveral times by the authour quoted. 

CONVINCEMENT, S. the ſame as Conviction. 

CONVYNCIBLE, adj. capable of acknowledging the ſtrength 
of a proof or evidence. Capable of being convicted or 
proved guilty ; liable to be confuted. 

CONVINCINGLY, adv. (from convincing and 9, implying 
manner) in ſuch a manner as to make a perſon ſee and ac- 
knowledge the truth of any propoſition or reality of any 
fact. 

CONVTNCINGNESS, S. the evidence of any fact or truth, 
whereby it is able to force a perſon to give his aſſent to 1ts 
reality. 

To CONVIVE, v. 4. {convive, Lat.) to entertain ſeveral 
perſons at a feaſt. Neuterly, to repaſt or feaſt one's ſelf. 
There to the full coxvive you.” SHax. An unuſual word, 
and perhaps to be found no where elſe. 

CONVIVAL, CONVTVIAL, adj. {convivalis, Lat.) re- 
lating to an entertainment of ſeveral perſons. ** Which 
« feaſts convivial meetings we did name.” Denman. 

CONU/NDRUM, 8. (a cant word) a low jeft, or quibble 

drawn from the double fignification of words, or diſtant 
1eſemblance of things. 

To CON'VOCATE, v. a. (from convecatum, ſupine of 
conveco, Lat.) to call ſeveral perſons together. To ſum- 

mons ſeveral perſons to meet, or to come to an aſſembly. 

CONVOC ACTION, S. (Fr. convecatio, Lat.) the act of 
calling ſeveral perſons to an aſſembly. An aſſembly. An 
aſſembly of the clergy, for conſultation on matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical, during the dniag of parhament ; there are two 

houſes, the upper wherein the arch-biſhops and — ſit, 
and the lower, where the inferiour clergy are repreſented 
by their 1 Likewiſe an aſſembly at Oxford, con- 
ſiſting of the vice chancellor, doctors, and maſters of arts, 
wherein the conferring of degrees, expulſion of delinquent 
members, and other affairs relating to the univerſity, con- 
ſidered as a body corporate, are tranſacted. 

To CON VO KE, v. a. (convoco, Lat. con vaguer, Fr.) to 
call together ſeveral perſons; to ſummons to an aſſembly. 
To CONVO'LVE, v. a. (cenvolvo, Lat.) to roll together; 

to roll one part over another. 

CON” VOLUT ED, part. (convolutus, Lat. 
volvo twiſted, writhed, or rolled up, fo 
over another, 

CONVOLU'TION, 8. /convelutio, Lat.) the act of rolling 
the parts of a thing over one another. The ſtate of a thing 
rolled up fo, as its parts cloſe over each other. In botany, 
a winding or 8 motion proper to the trunks of ſome 

lants, viz. the bindweed, claſpers of vines, and briony. 
Pr. Grew, who has aſſerted this notion, gives directions 
how to evince its reality. 

To CON'VOY, S. {conweyer, Fr.) to guard or protect ſhips 
by ſea, or proviſions 8 from falling into the hands 


of an enemy. 

CONVOY, 8. 8 accented on the firſt ſy'lable, 
convoi, Fr.) one or more ſhips attending a fleet of merchants, 
in order to protect them in time of war from an enemy, 
or from the attacks of pirates. In military affairs by land, 
a body of men uſed to guard proviſions or ammunitions, 
when tranſported from one place to another, in order to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of an enemy. 

 CONU'SANCE, 8. {connoi/ance, Fr.) notice, knowledge, 
or authority of enquiring into an affair. See Coontzance. 

To CONVU'LSE, v. a. (convulſum, ſupine of convello, 
Lat.) in medicine, to give an involuntary motion, or con- 
traftion to any parts of the body. 
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CONVU/LSION, 8. /conwulfie, Lat.) in medicine, a conti. 
nued involuntary motion, or contraction of any part of the 
body, contrary to the manner in which it is uſed to move 
by the direction of the will. Figuratively, the breakin 
n the parts of a body by a violent force attendef 
with a very loud noiſe. A tumult, or commotion, applied 
to ſtate affairs. a h 
CONVU'LSIVE, adj. {convul/if, Fr.) that which gives an 
involuntary motion, twitches or ſpaſms. In medicine, 3 
plied to thoſe motions which ſhould naturally depend 
a. the will, but by ſome diſorder, are cauſed involun. 
CONNEY, S. (the „ pronounced like a « ſhort, from Joni 
Belg. connin or connil, Fr. coniglio, Ital. kanin, Teut.) * 
natural hiſtory, a creature which burroughs and breeds in 
warrens; a rabit. A cony-borough, a hole made by a rabit 
in the ground, or a place where rabits breed and bur. 


rough. 

To CO/NY-CATCH, . #, to catch a rabit or rob a war. 
ren; or figuratively, to cheat, as Ye coney-catching raſ. 
„ cals.” in SHax, Hence a cony-catcher, a word uſed for 
a cheat or thief ; now obſolete. 

To CO'O, v. 3. (formed from the ſound) to make a mourn. 
ful hoarſe noiſe like a dove, or pigeon. 

COOK, S. (coc, Sax. cg, Brit. 4ack, Belg. and Dan. lach, 
Teut. cxoce, Ital. cagunt, Lat.) a perſon who profeſſes to 
dreſs victuals for the table. A cook-maid, is a female em. 
ployed in dreſſing victuals. A cook-room, 55 an apartment 
in a ſhip, wherein proviſions are dreſſed for the crew. 

To COOK, v. a. {coquo, Lat. fee the noun) to prepare 
victuals. Figuratively, to prepare any thing for a pari. 

. cular deſign. - + | 

COOKERY, S. (from cook and rice, Sax. implying office or 
employ) the art of dreſſing victuals. 

COOL. adj. (keelen, Belg.) a leſſer degree of coldneſs; ap. 
proaching to or ſomewhat cold. Figuratively, free from anger 
or any violent paſſion. Not over fond ; indifferent ; un. 
affected with any paſſion or love. Rey 

To COO'L, v. a. (keolen, Belg.) to leſſen heat. Figur 
tive, to moderate any paſſion. Neuterly, to looſe un 
To become leſs hot. Figuratively, to become leſs eager by 
the impulſe of any paſhon, or inclination. 

COOLER, S. (from cool and er implying an agent of aue, 
Sax. a man) that which has the power of diminiſhing or 
leſſening the degree of heat in any body. A veſſel made 
uſe of 5 brewers, to cool their ſweet-wort in. In medi- 
cine, — — are two- fold, iſt. ſuch as procure an immediate 
ſenſation of cold; and 2dly, ſuch as by their viſcidity 
thicken the animal juices and ſtop any internal commotion 
which they ſuffer between themſelves. 

COO'LLY, aj. (from cool and 9 implying manner) in ſuch 

and cold, Figuratively, 


a manner, as to be between 
without heat or on. 

COO'LNESS, S. (from coc and ne/5, implying an abſtraQ 
quality) a middle ſtate between exceſſive heat, and exceſſive 
cold. Figuratively, applied to the paſſions, freedom from 
any violent affection. Want of cordial love, or affectionate 
regard. Indifference. | 

CO'OM, S. (cumble, Fr. comulus, Lat. a heap) the ſoot, that 
gathers over an oven's mouth. The matter which works 
out of the wheels of carriages. In Scotland, the uſelels 
duſt which falls from large coals. A dry meaſure contain- 
ing four buſhels. | p 

COOP, S. (4uype, Belg. cuba, Ital.) a veſſel, for keeping 
ooo 4 a pen or incloſure made with twigs to coufine 
poultry in. 

To COOP, v. a. (from the noun) to confine, ſhut up or 
incloſe in a narrow compaſs ; followed ſometimes by % be- 
fore the perſon or the thing confined, and uſed with in be- 
fore the thing incloſing. 

COOPE E, S. (Fr.) the name of a particular ſtep or mo- 
tion in dancing. | 

COOPER, S. (4uyper, Belg. from kuype, Belg. a caſk, kufer, 
Teut. from 4uffe, a catk) one who makes caſks, or any veſſel 
whoſe parts are held together by hoops. 

COO PERAGE, S. the price paid for cooper's work. 

To CO-O'PERATE, v. &. (from con and operatus, part. of 
eperor, Lat.) to labour with another in order to perfect or 
finiſh any work. To concur in producing the ſame effect. 

CO-OPERATION, S. that act by which two or moi e per- 
ſons or things contribute to promote the ſame end. 

CO-O'PERATIVE, agj. promoting the ſame thing, con- 

he, to promote the ſame deſign or to produce the ſame 
effect. | 

CO-OPERA'TOR, S. he that endeavours to promote the 
ſame end as others. 

CO-OPTA'TION, 8. (from co-optatum, ſupine of cento) 


adoption, 
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CO-O'RDINATE, adj. ( co-ordinatus, Lat.) of equal rank, or- 


der, or de with another. 


CO-O'RDINATELY, adv. in the fame order, or rank, with 


ther. | 
CO-O'RDINATENESS, 8. (from co-ordinate and neſs, im- 
plying an abſtract quality) the tate of a thing of a degree 
or — ual with another. | < 
CO-ORDINA'TION, 8. the ſtate of holding the ſame rank 
or degree. Applied to cauſes, it denotes an order of 
cauſes wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, nature, and ten- 
dency, concur to the producing the ſame effect. | 
CO'OT, S. Fleet or maer-koet, Belg, cotte, Fr. cuta, Ital.) 
in natural hiſtory, a ſmall black water-fowl, frequenting 
marſhes and fens. i | | 
COP, S. {cop, Sax. te, Teut.) the top. The top or 
head of any ig ; or any thing riſing to a head or point. 
Hence a cop, vu garly called a cock of hay; a cob-caftle, 
properly a cop-caftle, 1. e. a caſtle ſituated on an eminence, 
or on the oy of a hill; a cob of cherry-ſtones, for a cop, 
i. e. a parcel of cherry-ſtones piled on one another. 
CO/PAL, S. (Span.) a reſinous ſubſtance, pure, tranſparent, 
of a watery colour, and a fragrant ſmell. It flows out of 
the trunk of a tree by inciſion, is inflammable, diſſoluble 
in oil, and uſed in diſorders of the breaſt. 
COPA'RCENARY, S. (ſee Corarxcenes) in law, joint ſuc- 
ceſſion to an inheritance. 
COPA'RCENER, S. Ccapartageant, Fr. con and particeps, Lat.) 
- in law, one who has an equal ſhare of the inheritance of an 
anceſtor, with another. . 
COPA'RCENY, S. an equal ſhare of an inheritance with 


others. 
COPA'RTNER, S. (from co and partner) one who has a 


ſhare in ſome common ſtock or affair. One who carries 
on buſineſs in conjunction with another. One equally con- 
cerned and involved in the ſame calamity or enjoying the 
ſame advantage with another. 

COPA'RTNERSHIP, S. (from copartner and pip, of /cyp, 
Sax. implying office or ſtate) a ſtate wherein a perſon — 
an equal ſhare of the profits or loſs of trade, or is engaged 
in the ſame common deſign with another. 

COPATAIN, adj. (from cope) high crowned, or high 
raiſed, pointed. A copatain hat.” Syax. Obſolete. 
COPA'YVA, S, (ſometimes written copivi, r copai va, 
copaiba, a, cupayva, cupayba) in medicine, a gum 
which diſtils from a tree in the Braſils, and is made als of 

in diſorders of the urinary paſſages. | 

COPE, S. (fee Coy. chappe, Fr. cappo, Ital.) any thing 

. with which the head is covered. An ornament worn by 
prieſts, reaching from the ſhoulders to the feet. Any thin 
ſpread over the head, as the ſkies ; from la chappe du aal 

r. la cappo del cielo, Ital. An arch-work. 

To CO PE, v. a. (from the noun) to cover, or arch over. 
A large bridge —coped over- head.“ Appis. To requite, 
or | «ny a recompence. Three thouſand ducats—we 
« y cope your courteous pains withal.” SHARK. Joined 
to with, either expreſſed or implied, to contend with, to 
fight, or combat, — cempa, Sax. a ſoldier, or xowo;, kopos, 
Gr. labour, according to Skinner. Neuterly, to fight, 
oppoſe; ſtraggle, or contend; derived by Junius from 

- keopen, Belg. to buy, or ſome word of a fimilar ſenſe, 
from whence it ſignifies to interchange blows, or any thing 
elſe with another. 

COPEL, S. ſee CorrEL. | | 

COPESMATE, S. (from cope, a houſe, and mate) one who 
dwells in the ſame houſe with another. A companion. 

- Obſolete. 

CO PIER, S. (from copy and er, of auer, Sax. a man) one 
who tranſcribes a writing, or imitates any coin or other 
original. Sometimes uſed by way of reproach, for a per- 
fon that is a plagiary, or unable to produce any thing from 
the exerciſe of his own invention and underſtanding. 


CO FIN, S. Ccoppe, Sax.) in architecture, the upper tire of 


maſonry, which covers a wall. 

COPIOUS, adj. (copia, Lat. plenty) plentiful, abundant ; 
in great quantities. Abounding in words or images; not 
confined, 

COPIOUSLY, adv. (from copious and ), implying manner) 
plentifully; in great quantities; large; in a diffuſive 
manner applied to ſtile, or deſcriptions, 

COPIOUSNESS, S. (from copious and ne/5, implying an 
abſtrat quality) plenty; abundance ; great quantities of 
any thing. Pidasveneſ; exuberance; abundance of 

— or a great flow of words, applied to writings or 

ratory, 


COPIST, 8. an imitatour; a tranſcriber. 


COPLAND, s. (cop, Sax.) a piece of land which terminates | 


m an acute angle. 


COP 


COP PE D, part. (from cop) riſing or terminating in a point 
at top. F 9 

COPPEL, 8. (ſpelt likewiſe copel, cupel, 7 * and cuppel, 
from cuppe, Sax. or cpp, Brit. and el, a diminutiue 
particle) a veſſel uſed by aſſayers and refiners, to try and 
refine their metals in. That of the aſſayers is a little flat 
veſſel made of the aſhes of vegetables, and bones of ſheep's 
feet calcined and lixiviated. That of the refiners, is a 
large free ſtone veſſel lined within with a plaſter made of 
aſhes well lixiviated, cleanſed, dried, beaten, and ſifted. 
See ASSAYING. | 

COPPER, S. (koper, Belg. kupfer, Teut. Jobber, Dan. 
cobre, Span. cuivre, Fr. cuprum, low Lat.) a hard heavy 
metal of a reddiſh colour, heavier than iron or tin, but 
lighter than filver, lead, or gold, the hardeſt of all metals 
next to iron, and on that account mixed with filver and 
gold, to give them a proper degree of hardneſs, it is more 

jable to ruſt than any other metal, its ductility is very 
great, and its diviſibility prodigious; for as Mr. Boyle, 
obſerves, a ſingle grain of it diſſolved in an alkali, will 
give a ſenſible colour to more than 500,000 times its weight 
of water. Copper, ſigniſies a large veſſel or boiler fixed in 
brick work. A topper-plate, is a thin piece of poliſhed 
copper, engraved with ſome deſign : 'Thoſe of Strange, 
Grignion, &c. are not inferiour to the beſt productions 
of French artiſts, A cogper-work, is a place where copper 
is wrought or manufactured. * 

COP'PERAS, S. / caparaſe, Span. keppercoſe, Belg. couperen/e, 
Fr.) a vitriolic ſubſtance formed of an infufion of copperas- 
flones, or gold ſtones in water, afterwards evaporated 
by fire. Itis made uſe of in dying wool and hats black, 

in making ink, in tanning leather, in making oil of vitriol, 
and a kind of Spaniſh brown for painters. 

COP PER-NOSE, S. up ferige-naſe, Teut.) a red noſe. 
Guttæ roſaceæ, ariſe all over the face with great itching, 
* which being ſcratched look red, render the viſage fiery, 
„ and in proceſs of time form what is called a copper-no/e.” 
WISEMAN. 

COP'/PER-SMITH, S. a perſon who makes and deals pe- 
culiarly in veſſels formed of copper. 

COP/PER-WORM, S. in natural hiſtory, the teredo or little 
worm, Which infeſts ſhips. A moth which frets garments, 
COP'/PERY, adj. (from copper and , of ig, Sax. abounding) 

containing copper ; made of copper. 

COP*®PICE, S. Cconpeaux, Fr. from couper, to cut or lop, it is 
often written and pronounced cop/e) low woods cut at ſtated 
times. A ſmall wood conſiſting of under-wood or bruſh-wood. 

COP/PLE-DUST, S. powder uſed in refining metals, or the 
groſs parts ſeparated by the cupel. 

COP'PLE-STONES, S. (from coppe, Sax. and fone, ) 
lumps or fragments of ſtone, broken from the adjacent 
cliffs, and rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and fro 
by the action of water. e ‚ 

cObsk, 8. (See Corricx, eule, topto, Gr. to cut) ſhort 
wood uſed for fewel. Bruſh-wood. | 

To CO'PSE, v. a. (from the noun) to preſerve under-wood. 

CO'PULA, S. (Lat.) in logic, the verb which joins the two 
terms in an affirmative or negative propoſition, as, wiriue 
is wi/dom” ; is, is the copula, which joins the terms wirtus 
and wi/gom. 

To CO'PULATE, v. a. (copulatum, ſupine of copulo, Lat.) 
to unite, join, or link together. Neuterly, to come toge- 
— applied to the commerce between animals of different 

exes. | 

COPULA'TION, S. the embracing of the different ſexes. 

CO'PULATIVE, S.  / copulativus, Lat.) a term of grammar, 
implying the joining two or more ſentences or attributes 
together. Copulative propoſitions, in logic, are thoſe which 

have one or more ſubjects connected together by conjunRions 
affirmative or negative; thus, Riches ad honours are 
«« temptations to 1 | 

COPY, S. {copie, Fr. copia, Ital.) a writing which conſiſts 
of the ſubſtance of ſome other, and is wrote word for word 
from ſome original. An individual book or manuſcript of 
an authour, among printers, - An inſtrument by which any 
thing is conveyed in law. A picture drawn from an original 
piece. A line or piece of 3 for ſcholars to write by. 
A - copy-beok, is a book of blank paper wherein ſcholars 
learn writing by endeavouring to imitate ſome piece given 
them by the maſter for that purpoſe. 

To COPY. v. a. to ths a writing or book word for 
word. To imitate a == or picture. Uſed neuterly with 

from, and ſometimes with after, before the object of imi- 
tation. When a painter copies from the life.” DR D. 
„ Copied after it in their dramatic writings.” Apps, 

CO'PY-HOLD, S. in law, a tenure by whic the tenant hath 
nothing to ſhew but the copy of the rolls made by the 
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not ſimply at his will, bot according to che cuſtom of 
- manor, ſo that if the tenant doth not break that cuſtom aud 
forfeit his tenure, he ſeems not to ſtand” at the lord's 
_ courteſy. | a t 
CO'PYHOLDER, S. (from . d and er of wer Sax. a 
man) a perſon admitted a tenant of any lands or tenement 
in a manour, which have, time ont of mind, been devi- 
fable to fuch as will take che fame by copy of court roll, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſaid manour. , 
To coor ET, v. &. (from coguette)to entertain with amorous 
diſcourſe ; to treat with an appearance of love, without 
any real affection. N. , to pretend the lover. 
UE/TRY, 8. {coqueterie, Fr.) a deſire of attracting the 
notice of the other ſex. An affeRation of love, expreſſed 
in advances, without being affected with that paſſion. 
ET'TE, (Fr. from coquart, Fr. a prattler) a gay airy 
irl, who endeavours to attract the notice of the other ſex, 
and by an affectation of - tenderneſs to engage a number of 
' ſuitors merely from a principle of yanity and without any in- 
clination to a connubĩal ſtate. 5 

CORACLE, 8. (cworwgle, Brit. corium, leather) a boat uſed 
by the Welſh fiſhers, made of a frame. of wicker work 
covered with leather. 

CORAL, S. (corallium, Lat.) a plant of a _ nature, grow- 
ing in the water; whoſe external bark is of a fungous tex- 
ture, of a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, full of an acrid 
juice reſembling milk, it covers part of the plant, 1s 
eafily ſeparated it when moiſt, but adheres to it very 

y, if ſuffered to dry. The whole coral plant grows 
to ftones, without a root, or any ways penetrating them 
like other plants, taking the exact form of the ſolid it 

s to, and covering it like a plate, whence ſeveral have 
conjeftured that it is, in its original ſtate, fluid. But as 
it 1s found to and take in nouriſhment like other 
plants, to produce flowers and ſeeds, or ſomething analo- 
gous to them, it is certainly one of the vegetable kind. 

coral, is applied to the toy which is hung pendent from 

the waſte of children, which conſiſts of a piece of coral ſet 

in gold and ſilver, adorned with bells, and having at the 
extremity a whiſtle. 

CORALLINE, adj. (corallinus, Lat.) conſiſting of coral; 
reſembling coral. | n 

CORALLINE, S. (from the adjective) a ſea plant, without 
any ſtem, and branching out from the root, forming a 
bunch of filaments two or three inches long, of the thick- 

nei of a ſmall pack-thread and jointed ; of a green red - 
diſh, yellowiſh or whitiſh colour. | | 

CO'RALLOID, CO'RALLOIDA, adj. (xoparnrcudn;, horal- 
Beides) reſembling, or of the nature of coral. 

CORANT, S. (courant Fr.) a dance confiſting of a nimble 
and ſprightly motion | | 

CO'RBAN, S. (22. Heb. hence corbeau or corbeille, Fr.) 
an alms baſket ; a gift of charity; an alms. Among the 
Jews an offering or gift made to Gop or his temple. If 
a perſon made all his fortune corban, or dedicated it to the 
fervice of God, he was forbidden to aſe it; and in ſach 
caſe neither his own wants, the portion of his wife, or the 

neceſſities even of his parents could be reckoned a ſufficient 
motive for him to pity or relieve them; nay, this abuſe 
went ſo far that even debtors were allowed to defraud 
their creditors, by dedicating the debt to the deity. Cor- 
ban, likewiſe ſignifies the. treaſury of the temple, where the 
_ offerings, which were made in money, were depoſited. 

COR'BE, aj. (courbe, Fr.) crooked, ** The corbe ſhoulder 

it leans amiſs.“ Syzxns, Obſolete, * | 

CORBF/ILS, S. (corbeille, Fr. corbella, Ital. fee Cok BAN) 

in fortification, little baſkets filled with earth, and uſed to 
© ſhelter the men when firing at the beſiegers. | 

COR'BEL. S. (Fr.) in architecture, the repreſentation of a 
- baſket, p on the heads of images, or the caryatides. In 
building, a piece of timber ſticking out fix or eight inches 
from a wall, ſometimes placed for ſtrength under the ſemi- 
" girders of a latform. Likewiſe a niche or hollow left in 
n wall for ſtatues ; this ſeems derived from courbe, Fr. 
or curvus, Lat. bending. | | 

CORD, S. (cor, Brit. corde, Fr. chorda, Lat.) a ſtring made 
of hemp twiſted, generally applied to that which is com- 

: poſed of ſeveral ds. In ſcripture, © The cords of the 
wicked.“ P/al. cxxix. 4. are the ſnares with which t 

| intangle the weak and innocent. The cords of fins.” 

Prov. v. 22. are the conſequences of crimes and bad ha- 

bits, which are, as it were, bands, which it is almoſt im- 

. le to break. Let us caſt away their cords from us.” 

Dal. ii. 3. is to caſt off ſubjection, which like cords binds 

and reſtrains. To draw iniquity with cords of vanity.” 


the tenant holds in ſome ſort at the will of the lord; mugs 


fteward of the lord's court. This is'a baſe tenure; bectuſe | 


O0 R 


Vv. 18. are worldly. profits, or pleaſurable allureme 

which attract as ſtrongly as cord. The, cords of a * 
Hel. xi. 4. are ſuch motives as are ſuited to man as a ra. 

tional agent, and conſiſt in reaſons and exhortations. «« To 


_— — ——— — — 


« a line or cord about a city” Lam. ii. 8. Is to de. 
moliſh it, or to lay it level with the ground. The cord; uſed 
in ſetting up. tents, afford ſeveral metaphors, denotin 
either the ſta ility or ruin of a place. A cord of wood, b 
a — conſiſting of a pile of eight feet long, four 
high, and four broad, being ſuppoſed originally to be 
Fr eral thin 

| To „ V. a. to or n ſey ings 

with a cord. T0 ON x0 ; 8 # 15 8 
| CO'RDAGE, 8. a quantity of cords. The ropes of 2 


ſhip. | | 

CO/RDED, part. made of ropes, or cords. © A cord 

„ ladder,” Syak, A. corded filk, is that whoſe ſurface js 
—_— but riſes in weals of the fize of a ſmall ſtring or 
cord. | 

CORDELIER, S8. (Fr. pronounced cordelter) a Franciſcan 

or monk of the order of St. Francis, ſo called from the 
cord which they wear round their waſte. 

CORDIAL, S. (from cordis genitive of cor, Lat. the 
heart) in medicine, a draught, or portion which increaſe; 
the force of the heart, or that which increaſes the natural 
ſtrength, by bringing the ſerum of the blood into a con- 

dition proper for circulation and nutrition. Figuratively, 
—4 thing which occaſions joy, gladneſs, or revives the 
pirits. 

CORDIAL, a. reviving, ſtrengthning. Applied to the 
affections, ſincere, hearty, without hypocriſy. 

CORDIA'LITY, S. relation to the heart. The antients 
© had not any ſuch reſpec to cordia/ity, or reference to the 
% heart.” Brown. This ſenſe is obſolete. Sincere 
affection. Freedom from hypocrily, 

— CO'RDIALLY, adv. (from cordial and 9, implying manner) 
in a manner free from hypocriſy; in a ſincere and affec. 
tionate manner. 

CO'RDINER, 8. (condonnier, Fr.) a ſhoemaker, uſed only 
in law writings, and ſtatutes. 

CORDON, 8. (Fr.) the ribbon worn by a knight or mem- 
ber of any order, In fortification, a row of ſtones jutting 
out before the t and the baſis of the parapet. 

CORDWAIN, 8. (kerdewaen, Belg. cordowan, Fr. cord: 
uano, Ital. cordowan, Span. leather of Cordoua) Spaniſh 
—— „ Buſkins of coſtly cordauain. F. Queen. Ob- 

olete. 

CORDWATNER,. S. {/hordexwanier, Belg. cordonnier, Fr. 
cordouatuere, Ital. ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived from 
cord dan, Spaniſh leather, and by others from cord, becauſe 
ſhoes were formerly made of cords, as they are at preſent 
— the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies) na perſon who makes and fell 


CORE, 8. {coeur, Fr. cor, Lat.) the heart. The inner part 
part of any ching. In a fruit, the inner part which con- 
tains the kernel. The part, or bag which contains the 

matter, of a ſore. Uſed by Bacon for a body or collection of 
people from corps, Fr. which is pronounced core. © He 

Was in a core of le.” Bac. Hen. vii. 

CORIACE'OUS, adj, (coriaceus) conſiſting of, or reſem- 
bling leather. | 

CORIA'NDER, S. {(coriandrum, Lat.) a plant with a fibrous 
annual root; it hath an umbellated flower. The univerſal 
umbel has no involucrum, but the icular umbels have 

many; its proper empalement is divided into five parts; 
the hermaphrodite flowers which form the diſk, have five 

equal, heart-ſhaped, inflexed petals ; but thoſe of the ray, 
five unequal ones of the ſame form, and five ſtamina. The 
germen 1s ſituated under the flower, and becomes a ſpheri- 
cal fruit, divided into two parts, containing each an hemi- 
ſpherical concave feed, which is uſed in medicine, as 2 
carminative and corrector to ſome cathartics. 

CORINTH, S. (a famous city in Greece, wherein Chriſtia- 
nity flouriſhed, and was propagated by St. Paul, who wrote 
two epiſtles to its inhabitants, to guard them from ſome 
hereſies, that were ſpringing up amongſt them) a fiall 
fruit, commonly called a carrant. © Ihe chief riches of 
„% Zant conſiſts in corintlu. Bac. The Corinthian order, 
in architecture, is one of the five orders, and is the molt 
noble, rich, and delicate of them all. Vitruvius aſcrives 
its invention to Callimachus, who accidentaily hit on 1, 
from ſeeing a baſket covered with a tile placed over an 
acanthus, which encompaſſing the baſket, and reaching 
the tile, bent downwards under the corners of it, rams 
a kind of volute. The capital of this order is adorne 
with two rows of leaves, between which little talks arif, 

of which 16 volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus. 


See ABACUus. ; 
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COR 
Ig. corcho, Span. torche, Dan. 4, 
CORK, 5 Coty Fit pol. ee Boh. cortex, Lat.) in 
Cn a ſpecies of oak, which 1s —__ of its bark every 
eicht or ten years, and is fo far from being injured thereby 
Wie preſerved by that means to an hundred years or 
ore. Of the bark are formed bun for barrels, and 
* Ly for bottles, which likewiſe go by the name of the 
ag and are 1 corks. © * 
G-PIN, S. a pan of larger fize. 
cOBEY. adj. conſiſting of, or reſembling cork. 
CORN, S. (corn, Sax. kaurno, Goth. korn, Il. goren, Arm. 
Irn, Brit. korna, Ruſ. korn, Dan. foren, korne, Belg. tern, 
2 Teut.) a plant, or grain of a plant which produces 
bread for the food of mankind. Grain unreaped. Grain 
in the ear. An excreſence or horny ſubſtance growing on 
the toes, from corme, Lat. a horn. A ſingle particle of 
gun-powder or ſalt. 
To CO'RN, v. 4. (from the noun) to form gun-powder into 
ins or ſmall particles. To ſalt or ſprinkle meat with fait, 
4 {1/1 gecornad, Saxon. : . 
E CO'RN-FLAG, S. (gladiclus, Lat. a little ſword becauſe its 
E leaves reſemble a ſword in ſhape called gladius, Lat. glaic, 
Fr.) in botany, its flowers are included in ſheaths, at a 
diſtance from each other, the petal is cut into fix parts, 
| having three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in every 
other petal. The germen is ſituated below the flower, 
" ſupports a ſingle ſtyle, and becomes an oblong three cor- 
nered capſule, with three cells opening with three values, 
and containing roundiſh ſeeds, Linnæus places it in the 
frſt ſection of his third claſs, and Tournefort in the ſecond 
ſection of his ninth. The ſpecies are fix. - 
COR'NEL, or COR'NELIAN-TREE, COR'NEL, or 
COR'NELIAN-CHERRY, S. C coraus, Lat. ſuppoſed to be 
derived from cornu, Lat. a horn, becauſe its rind is horny) 
in botany, hath many flowers included in one common four 
leaved involucrum ; the flowers have each a ſmall empale- 
ment fitting on the germen, which 1s indented in four parts. 
It has four plain petals, four ere& ſtamina, a round ger- 
men, below the empalement, which ſupports a ſlender 
lyle, and becomes an oval roundiſh berry, incloſing a nut 
with two cells, having an oblong kernel. Its fruit is pre- 
ſerved for tarts. and uſed in medicine as an aſtringent and 
cooler. The ſpecies are eight. | 
CORNE/LIAN-STONE, S. See CarntgLian- STONE. 
COR'NEMUSE, S. (Fr.) a kind of ruſtic flute or bag- 


ipe. 

cot NROUs, adj. (from corneus, Lat.) horny or reſembling 
horn. 

CORNER, 8. {cornel, Brit.) an angle, or ſpace formed by 

the meeting of two walls, Figuratively, a ſecret or pri- 

vate place. The extremities. Ewvery corner, is uſed for the 

whole. Corner Hine, is that which umtes two walls together. 


The principal ſtone, 
CORNER. EETH, S. in a horſe, are thoſe which ſhoot 
forth when he is 41 years old on each fide the jaw, they 
are in number four, grow two above and two below, be- 
tween the middling teeth and the tuſhes. , 
COR'NER-WISE, adv. (from. corner and wile, of ghiiſe, 
Teut. implying manner) from one corner to another ; 

gonally ; with the corner in front. OE 

COR'NET, S. {cornetta, Fr.) a horn, or muſical wind in- 
ſtrument, uſed by the antients in war. A company or troop, 
perhaps as many as had one cornet. They diſcerned a 
3 body of five cornets of horſe.” An officer in the cavalry, 
who bears the enſign or colours in the troop, he is the third 
officer in the company, and commands in the abſence of the 
captain and licutenant. Cornet, in farriery, is the loweſt 
part of the paſtern of a horfe, runs round the coffin, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by the hair which joins and covers the upper 
part of the h A ſcarf antiently worn by the doQtors ; 
a woman's head dreſs. A cornet of paper, according 
to Skinner, is a piece of paper rolled up like a pyramid or 
ſugar loaf and made uſe of by grocers, Cc. 
CORNETTER, S. (from cornette and er, of aver, Sax. a 
man). one who blows the cornet. 
CORNICE, S. {cerniche, Fr. coronis, Lat.) in architecture, 
the upper-moſt member of the entablature of a column, 
or that which crowns the order. Likewiſe all little pro- 
jectures of maſonry or joinery, where there are no columns, 
as the cornice of a chimney. The crowning of pedeſtals. 
ornice-ring, in gunnery, the next ring to the muzzle ring 
backwards. | 
COR'/NICLE, $. (a diminutive from cornu, Lat. a horn) a 
little horn. On the long and ſhorter cornicle.” BROWx. 
Not in uſe. | | ; 
CORNI/CULATE, adj, (from cornu, Lat. a horn) in botany, 
applied to ſuch plants, as after each flower, produce many 


. 


| 


COR 


horned pods called filignz. Cornieulate flowers are ſuch hol- 
low flowers, as have a kind of ſpur, or little horn on their 
upper part. 

CORNT FIC, 
to make) productive of, or making horns. 


adj. (from corn, Lat. a horn, and facio, Lat. 


CORN'IGEROUS, aj. (from torniger, Lat. cru, Lat. a 
_ and gero, Lat. to bear) hotned ; bearing, or having 

orns. 

CO'RNU-AMMONIS, (Lat. the horn of the ram Ammon, 
ſo called by the Lybians, from its ſu reſemblance 
with the horn of their deity) in natural hiſtory, a tone or 
petrified earth, formed in a little turbinated ſhell of a 
ſpiral figure, reſembling the nautilus. When placed in 
Jr. or juice of lemons, it has a motion like that of an 
animal. 

CO'RNU-COPLE, S. (from corn a horn and copia, Lat. 
prenty) among the antients a horn out of which a plenty 

of all things was ſuppoſed- to grow. It is generally the 
characteriſtic of the | mp of plenty, and deſcribed in 
the form of a large adorned with flowers and filled 
with fruits. | 

To CORN'UTE, v. a. (corrmutus, Lat.) to confer or beſtow 
horns : Figuratively, to cuckold. 

CORNU'TED, part, (cornutas, Lat.) grafted with horns ; 
horned ; cuckolded. 

CORN'UTO, S. a cuckold. | 

CO'RNY, adj. horny, ſtrong or hard like a horn. Produc- 
ing grain or corn. Bring home the corny ear.” Prion. 

CO'ROLLARY, 8. {corellarizm, Lat. from corolla, or from 
corollair, Fr. a ſurplus) an uſeful conſequence drawn from 
ſomething which is proved or demonſtrated. Somethin 
abounding, or a ſurplus, from the French, l 
% lary, — rather than want.” Suak. Not in uſe in the 
laſt ſenſe. 

CORO'NA, 8. (Lat.) in architecture, a large flat ſtrong 
member of a cornice, ſo called from its crowning not only 
the cornice, but - likewiſe the whole order ; the French 
term it the larmier, and common workmen the drip. 

COR'ONAL, S. (from corona, Lat.) a crown, or garland, 
*« Crown ye gods Bacchus with a coronal.” Sp-xs. Not 
in uſe. — Adjectively, that which belongs to the crown, or 
top of the head. The coronal ſuture, in anatomy, is the 
firſt of the cranium, which reaches acroſs from one temple 
to the other, in young children it is open in the middle 
the breadth of a finger or more, and if cloſed too much 
by the officiouſneſs of nurſes, as is too generally the caſe, 
it ſubjects a perſon to the head-ach as long as he lives. 

CO'RONARY, adj. (coronarius, Lat.) relating to, or ſeated 
on the crown of the head. In anatomy, applied to thoſe 
_— which furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with 
blood, 

CO'RONATION, S. the act or ſolemnity of crowning a 
king. Figuratively, the pomp or aſſembly preſent at the 
crowning of a king. | 

CO'RONER, S. (from corona, Lat.) an officer, who is con- 
ſervator of the peace in the county, where elected; in 
caſe of a violent death he is to make inqueſt together with 
12 jurymen impannelled by him for that purpoſe, to en- 
ter appeals for murder, pronounce judgments for outlaw- 
ries, execute the king's writs, on exception to the ſheriff; 
and, what is remarkable, his office does not determine on 
the king's demiſe, as that of judges and all others which 
act by virtue of his commiſſion, -- 

CO'RONET, S. (coronetta, Ital. a diminutive of cercna, Lat. 
a crown) an inferiour crown worn by the nobility ; that of 
duke is adorned with firawberry leavesz that of a marquis 
with leaves and pearls placed interchangeably; that of an 
earl with the pearls raiſed above the leaves; that of a 
viſcount is ſurrounded with pearls only; and that of a 
baron has only four pearls. . 

CORPORAL, S. (corrupted from caperal, Fr. caporale, Ital.) 
in the army, an inferiour, and the loweſt officer in the 
foot, who commands one of the diviſions, places and re- 
heves centinels, keeps good order, and receives the word 

+ of the inferiours that paſs by his corps. Oa board ſhip, 
an officer, who has the chatge of ſetting the watch and 
centries, and relieving them; he ſees that all the foldiers 
and ſailors keep their arms neat and elean, teaches them 
how to uſe them, and has a mate under him. 

COR'PORAL, adj. (corporel, Fr. of corpus, Lat. a re- 
lating to the body, in divinity and philoſophy, when uſed 
in oppoſition to ſpirit, or its affe&tions, it is ſliled and 
ſpelt corpereal, and then ſignifies material. 

CORPORA'LITY, S. the quality of conſiſting of body, or 
matter, 

CO'RPORALLY, ade. 
bodily. 


in a ſenſible, or material manner ; 


COR. 


COR 


CO'RPORATE, adj. corporis, 
into a body or community ; app 
ing as an individual. 

CO'RPORATENESS, S. (from, corperate and neſs) the ſtate 
of a body corporate, or community, 

CORPORATION, S. 4 body politic, authorized by the 
king's charter to have a common ſeal, one head officer or 

more members; able by their common conſent, to grant or 
receive, in law, any thing agreeable to their charter, and to 
ſue or be ſued in their common capacity, as if an in- 


to ſeveral perſons act- 


dividual. 

CORPO'RATURE, 8. corporis, genitive of corpus, Lat.) 
the ſtate of a being embodied. _ 4 

CORPO REAL, adj. {corporens, Lat.) conſiſting of matter 


or body, oppoſed to ſpiritual. | ; 
CORPORE/ITY, S. the quality of a thing which has a 


body. 

CORPORIF ICA'TION, 8. (from corpus, Lat. body, and 
foo, to become) the act of giving a body to a thing, or 
rendering it the object of the touch or other ſenies. In 


chymiſtry, the act of reuniting. ſpirits into a body re-. 


ſembling that which they had, before their being raiſed 
into ſpirits. | 
To CORPORIFY, v. 4. to thicken or gather into a body. 
CO RPS, CORPSE, S. corps, Fr. from us, Lat. when 
applied to the human body every letter is pronounced; 


but when applied to a _ of forces only, cor ) the body, 
d 


uſed in contempt. A body, a carcaſe. A body or 
collection of ſoldiers. In architeQure, that part which pro- 
jects or ſtands out from a wall, and ſerves as a ground for 
ſome decoration, or ornament. 

CORPULENCE, CORPULENCVY, S. /corpulentia, Lat.) 
the ſtate of a perſon over- loaded with fleſh and fat. A 
large quantity of matter, not eaſily moved. The heavi- 
neſs and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it.” RAV. . 

COR'PULENT, 8. Ccorpulentus, Lat.) fleſhy ; abounding in 
fat and fleſh. 

COR/PUSCULE, S. (corpuſculum, Lat. a diminutive of cor- 
pus, Lat.) a ſmall body; a particle of matter ; an atom ; 
a ſmall fragment. 

CORPU'SCULAR, CORPUSCULARIAN, adj. belong- 
ing to atoms, or the ſmall particles of bodies. The cor- 
puſcularian, or cerpuſcular philoſophy, is that which en- 
deavours to explain the phænomena of nature by the 
motion, reſt, or poſition of the corpuſcles or minute par- 

ticles of which bodies conſiſt. 

COR RACLE, S. fee Cox Rick. 

To CORRA'DE, v. a. {corrade) to rub off; to wear 
away, by rubbing two bodies together. 

CORRADIA'TION, S. (from con and radius, Lat. a ray) the 
conjunction of rays in one point. 

To CORRE'CT, v. a. (corre&um ſupine of corrigo, Lat.) to 
puniſh a perſon for a fault, in order to make him amend. 
In 32 to note the faults of the compoſitor, that 
they may be amended before a ſheet is worked off; to 
mend any errour in writing. In medicine, to counteract 
or leſſen the force or ill qualities of one ingredient by 
another. To give a perſon notice of his faults. 

CORRE/CT, adj. ( correctus, Lat.) that which is perfect; 
treed from errours or miſtakes by frequent emendations or 


corrections. 

CGRRE/CTION, S. puniſhment for faults in order to pro- 
duce amendment. The alteration or amendment of an 
errour or miſtake in writing or printing. Something put 
into the place of that which was erroneous ; an amend- 
ment. Reprehenſion, cenſure, or notice of a fault. In 
medicine, the leſſening any — of an ingredient by 
joining it with one of oppoſite qualities. 

CORRE'CTIONER, S. a perſon who has frequently been 

niſhed for offences. You filthy, famiſled corre&4ioner.” 
bo Not in uſe. - 

CORRE'CTIVE, adj. having the power of altering or coun- 
teracting any bad qualities. 

CORRE'CTIV E, S. that which has the power of altering 
or 2 any bad quality. Limitation, reſtriction, 

plied to the ſenſe of words. 

CORRE'CTLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be free from 
faults, on account of having undergone frequent amend- 
ments. Exactly. 

CORRE/CTNESS, S. perfection ariſing from frequent and ac- 
curate alterations. | 

CORRE/CTOR, S. he who amends a perſon by means of 
puniſhment. In printing, the perſon who examines and 
alters the errours of the compoſitor in the proofs, that 
they may may be amended before the ſheet is worked off. 
In medicine, an ingredient in a compoſition which guards 
againſt or abates the force of another, . 


8 of corpur) united 


CORREPTION, S. (cerreptum, ſupine of corripis, 


 CORRO'BORANT, part. {corroborans, Lat.) having thy 


| CORRO'SIVELY, S. 4%. (from corro/eve and ly, implying 


COR 


To COR'RELATE, v. ». (from con and relatus, 
to have a mutual or reciprocal relation to one another 
father and ſon. | * 

COR RELATE, S. one that ſtands in an oppoſite relation 
as father and ſon. | ; 

CORREL/ATIVE, ad. (from con and relati vus, Lat.) havin 
a reciprocal relation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one * 
pun on the exiſtence of another; as father and fon, 


uſband and wite. 

— or friendly chiding for a fault. ow 
uled. 

To COR'RESPOND, v. a. (from con and re/pondeo, Lat. 0 
anſwer. See Con) to anſwer; to match; to ſuit; 90 be 
proportionate, or adequate to another. To keep up an 
acquaintance with another by ſending and receiving letten 
from him; followed by wth. | 

CORRESPO'NDENCE, COR*RESPONDENCY, S. (gon 
cen and re/pondeo, Lat.) an agreement; the matching ,, 
fitting of two things together. An intercourſe kept yp by 
letter. Friendſhip, intercourſe, or commerce, 

CORRESPONDENT), adj. (from con and re/ſpondes, Lat, 
ſuiting ; fitting ; agreeing ; anſwering. 

COR'RESPON ENT, S. a perſon with whom commerce i; 
_ on, or intelligence kept by mutual meſſages ct 
etters. 

CORRESPO'NSIVE, adj. ſuitable to, anſwerable to. C 
* reſponſive and fulhlling bolts.” SHAK. 

COR/RIDOR, S. (Fr. and Span. corridore, Ital.) in fori. 
fication, a road or way, about twenty yards broad, alon 
the edge of a ditch, without fide ; encompaſſing the whe 
fortification, called likewiſe the covert way. See plate Ill. 
Fig. 13. In architecture, a gallery, or long iſle, round: 
— leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance from each 
Other. 

COR'RIGIBLE, . (from corrige, Lat.) that which may 
be altered for the better. That which is a proper objed 
of puniſhment. Corrective, or having the power of amend. 
ing, any errour, fault, or bad quality. 

CORRYVAL, S. (from cox and rival, at preſent rival is only 
in uſe) a perſon who oppoſes another in his views of interef, 

power, wealth, or love. 

CORRIVALKRY, S. oppoſition to the intereſt of another, 
whether it regards wealth, power, fame, or love, 


power of ſtrengthening, or giving - ſtrength. 

To CORRO'BORATE, v. a. (from corroboratum, ſupine of 
corroboro, Lat.) to confirm or eſtabliſh an aſſertion. To 
ſtrengthen or make ſtrong. 

CORROBORA'TION, S. the act of ſtrengthening. The 
confirmation or eſtabliſhing a truth by ſome additional 

roof. The act of confirming. Addition of ſtrength. 

CORRO'BORATIVE, 2%. having the power of increaſing 
ſtrength, or of ſervice in particular bodily weakneſſes, 

To CORRO DE, v. 4. to eat away by degrees, applied to 
the action of a liquor on ſome ſolid body. To prey upon; 
to conſume, or wear away by degrees. | 

CORRO'DENT, part. (corrodens, Lat.) having the power 
of ſeparating the particles of a body, applied to the effed 
of ſome menſtruum, or fluid, on ſolid ies. 

CORRO'DIBLE, adj. that which may have its particles ſe- 
22 by ſome menſtruum or fluid. That which may 
5 conſumed or waſted away by ſome acrid or corroding 
iquor. 

COR ROD, S. (from corrado, in law, a defalcation, or 
abatement of a ſalary, for ſome purpoſe different from iu 
original intention. 

CORROSIBTLITV, S. the poſſibility of being corroſible; 
the poſſibility of having its particles divided b ſome men- 
ſtruum or liquour. 

COR ROSIBLE, adj. (from corraſum, Lat.) that which may 
have its particles eaten, conſumed, or ſeparated by ſome 
liquour or menſtruum. 

CORROFSIBLENESS, S. the quality of being liable to hatt 
its particles ſeparated by a menſtruum. 

CORRO'SION, S. the diſſolution, or ſeparation of tie 
particles of a body by an acid or ſaline liquour or met- 
ſlruum. 

CORRO'VSIVE, a. having the power of inſinuating itſelf 
between and ſeparating the particles of a body. Having 
the power of fretting, vexing, or of making a perſon uncal) 
or angry. 

CORRO'SIVE, S. that which has the power of conſuming» 
eating, or waſting away. That which has the power ct 
fretting, giving pain, or rendering a perſon uneaſy. 
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manner) in the manner of, or like a corroſive, Having 
the quality of a corroſive. 
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COS 


uality) the quality whereby a fluid inſinuates 
abt — — = a ſolid body, ſeparates them, 
es it away. ; 

CORRUGANT, port (corrugans, Lat.) having the power 

wrinkling, or contracting into wrinkles, 

To COR'RUGATE, v. a. (corrugatum ſupine of corrugo, 

Lat.) to wrinkle. | 

CORRUGA'TION, S. the act of drawing or contracting 
into wrinkles. | 

To CORRU'/PT),. v. a. (corruptum, ſupine of corruptio, Lat.) 
to alter the qualities of a body by putreſying. Figurative- 
ly, to engage a perſon to do ſomething contrary to his 
inclination or conſcience by bribes, or money. 'To ſpoil, 
to vitiate, or render bad. Neuterly, to grow rotten. 

CORRU'PT, ag (corruptus, Lat.) vitious, void of moral 
goodneſs ; loſt to piety; biaſſed by bribes; applied to 

rſons. Tainted; rotten, applied to things. 

CORRUPTER, S. (from corrupt and er, of awer. Sax. a man) 
that which putrifies, or taints, applied to things. One who 
by ill example, or baſe motives, ſeduces a perſon to vice, 

CORRUPTIBULITY, S. the poſſibility of being corrupted, 

atrified or rendered worſe. 

CORRU'PTIBLE, adj. (corruptibilis, Lat. accented like- 
wiſe on the ſecond ſyllable) that which may be putrified 
or grow rotten. 'That which may be deſtroyed or ren- 
dered vitious. WR, 

CORRU/PTION, S. /corruptio, Lat.) the action whereby a 
body looſes all its properties or qualities for a certain time, or 
whereby its form 1s altered, and its qualities changed from 
what they were before. Rottenneſs. In morality, a change 
from virtue to vice. In politics, a ſtate wherein perſons 
are loſt to the good of their country, are bought by bribes, 
or a& only from lucrative motives. 'The means by which 
any perſon may be rendered vitious, or a thing may be 
made rotten. In ſurgery, the matter contained in an ulcer 
or wound, called pus by practitioners. In law, the taint 
which grows to a perſon or his heirs on account of his 
having been guilty of felony or treaſon. 

CORRU/PTIVE, a/. having the power or quality of ren- 
dering tainted or rotten ; or of making vitious. 

CORRU/PTLESS, adj. (from corrupt and /e/5, implying ne- 
gation) that which cannot be corrupted, or decay. 

CORR'/UP'TNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of a corrupted 
body. Vace. = 

CORSAIR, S. (Fr. cor/aro, Ital.) an armed veſſel which, 
without any letter of marque, ſtops and plunders mer- 
chants veſſels, eſpecially thoſe which are in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, A pirate. 

CORSE, S. {corp/e, Fr.) a poetical word for a carcaſe ot 


ead . 

CORSELET, S. (Fr. cor/aletto, Ital.) a little armour for the 
forepart of the body. ; 

CORTICAL, adj. (from corticus, genitive of cortox, Lat. 
bark) barky ; belonging to the outward part of any thing. 
In anatomy, the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 1s 1ts exte- 
nour part. See BRAIN. "HF 

CORTICATED, adj. (corticatus, Lat.) reſembling the 


icles ſe⸗ bark of a tree. 
ich may CORTICOSE, a/. (cortice/us, Lat.) full of bark. 
orroding CORVE/T TO, S. (Ital.) fee Cuxwzr. 
CURU'SCANT, part. (coru/cans, part. of coru/ſco, Lat.) 
tion, or glittering by flathes ; flaſhing. 
from its CORUSCA'TION, S. {coru/catio, Lat.) a quick, ſudden 
and ſhort darting of ſplendour. A flaſh, A glittering 
rroſible; light. . . 
me men- CORY/MBATED, a4. (from corymbus, Lat.) in botany, 
abounding or araithed with branches of berries. 
nich may CORYMBI'FEROUS, adj. (from corymbus and frre, Lat. 
by ſome to bear) in botany, applied to ſuch plants as have a com- 
| pound diſcous flower, without my down adhering to their 
e to have leeds; they derive their name from their bearing their 
lowers in cluſters, and ſpreading round in the form of an 
of the umbrella, as onions ; of this kind is the corn marigold, 
or men- &. Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes them into ſuch as have a radi- 


ated flower, as the ſun flower, &c. and ſuch as have a 
naked flower, as the lavender, cotton and tanſey. 
CORY/MBUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, a round cluſter of ber- 
nes, like thoſe of the ivy. Jungius uſes it, for the extre- 
mity of a ftalk, ſubdivided and laden with flowers or fruits, 


in itſelf 
Fravio 
on uncaly 


nſuming» ſo as to compoſe a ſpherical figure. Modern botaniſts ap- 

power © ply the term to ſignify a compound diſcous flower, which 

uy. ges not fly away in down, reſembling an umbrella, or 

implying —_ of ivy berries, ſuch as the chryſanthemum, daily, 
Having 0 | | 


COSE'CANT, 8. in geometry, the ſecant of an arch 
which is the complement of another arch to go degrees, 


CORRO'SIVENESS, S. (from correfeue, and neſs, implying 


COT 


COVSIER, S. /cou/er, Fr. to ſew) a botcher; a low-lived 
perſon, a word of contempt. © Squeak out your co/ier 
*« catches.” Shak. | 

CO'SINE, S. in geometry, the part of the diameter inter- 
cepted between the center and the right fine, and always 
equal to the fine of the complement of the arch. 

COSMETIC, adj. (xoowntie;, ko/ſmetikos, Gr.) having the 


ower of 1mproving the perſonal charms ; beautifying, or 
auty. 


t 
COS MͤICAL, adj. (xoopmc;, Gr.) relating to the world. In 


aſtronomy, riſing together, or in the ſame degree of the 
ecliptic with the ſun. | 


CO'SMICALLY, adv. (from co/mical and Jy, of lice, Sax. 
implying manner) at the ſame time with the ſun. 

COSMO'GONY, S. (from »oope;, ho/mes, Gr. and ven, 
Lanes Pay making) the riſe, origin, or creation of the 
world, 

COSMO'GRAPHER, S. (from og, ko/-ros, Gr. the world, 
and yeaprus, graphens, Gr. a deſcriber) one who com- 
poſes a deſcription of the relation, fitneis, figure, and diſ- 
poſition of all the parts of the world. 

COSMO/GRAPHY, 8. (from x, khoſmos, Gr. the world, 
and yeatw, grapho, Gr. to deſcribe) a deſcription of the 
ſeveral parts of the world; or the art of delineating its 
ſeveral bodies according to their magnitudes, motions, re- 
lations, Cc. It conſiſts of geography and aftronomy. 

COSMO TPOLITER, COSMOPOLITAN, S. (from ag 
Gr. and Towns, polites, Gr. a citizen) a citizen of the 
world, oppoſed to one who belongs to any particular place, 
One who is at home in all companies, and in all countries. 

CO'SSET, S. (from caſa, Sax. a kiſs, thus co/ham, Sax. 
ſignihes a favourite place) a lamb brought up without the 
dam; a houſe-lamb. 

COST, S. Cle, Belg. and Teut. Leſaadur, I. coftare, Ital.) 
the price, or money given for the purchaſe of a thing. 
Charge, expence. Figuratively, ſumptuouſneſs, luxury. 
Loſs, detriment. In law, that which is due to the attorney 
of the contrary party. 

To COST, v. x. (preter and participle preter op of coftare, 
Ital. Keen, Belg, coufter, Fr. confto, Lat.) to be purchaſed 
or bought at a particular ſum. 

9 „adj. (from coſta, Lat. a rib) belonging to the 
ribs. . 

CO'STARD, S. (from cofter, a head) the head or ſkull. 
„ Take him over the cæfard with the belt.“ BAK In 
95) a round bulky apple, ſomewhat reſembling the 

ead. 

CO'STIVE, adj. (conftipatus, Lat. conſtipe, Fr. or from keff, 
Belg. food, and fizf, Belg. hard) bound in the body; 
going ſeldom to ſtool, Figuratively, hardened, becauſe 
the excrements of coſtive perſons are hard. Clay in dry 
** ſeaſons is coftive, hardening with the ſun.” Mokriu. 

CO'STIVENESS, S. in medicine, a preternatural detention 
of the excrements, attended with an unuſual hardneſs and 
drineſs, and, thence, with a difficulty of diſcharging them. 
The philoſophical tranſactions mention one Thomas Philips, 
who, for ſeveral years, never went to ſtool in lefs than 
19 or 20 days, though he drank as freely, and eat as 
heartily as others, did the work of a labouring man all the 
while, and had no ſenſible increaſe of the other eva- 
cuations. 

CO'STLINESS, S. (from cofly and 2/5) ſumptuouſneſs, ex- 
penſiveneis. The great value, or ſum required for the 
purchaſe of a thing. 

COSTLY, adj. requiring a large ſum, or much money for its 
purchaſe. 3 Figuratively, rare; valuable. 


COSTMARY, S. fee Cosrus, Lat. 


CO'STREL, S. (guaftada, Span. or according to Skinner, 
from cofter, a head, from its roundneſs and reſemblace) 
a bottle. Not in uſe. * 

COS'TUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, a ſweet ſcented herb, whoſe 
flowers are naked, of a yellow colour, and growing in 
umbels at the tops of the ſtalks. 


CO'T, CO'TE, CO AT, at the end of names, are derived 
frome cote, Sax. a cottage. 
CO'T, S. (cere, Sax. caut, Brit. ker, Il. and Belg.) a ſmall, 


low and mean houſe. A hut. Likewife an abridgment 
of cotguean. 


COTA'NGENT, S. in ef, the complement of an 
arch, which is the complement of another to go degrees. 
COTE 'MPORARY, adj. (from cen and tempus, Lat. time) 
living at the ſame time with another. See ConTem- 

PORARY. | 


CO'T-LAND, S. (from core, Sax. a houſe, and ling) in 
law, land 3 and belonging to a cottage. 
CO”T-QUEAN, S. (from cere, Sax. a houſe, and guean of 


even Or guena, Sax. or exers, Goth, a wife, or woman : 


4 C kN Fohaſen, 


COU 


ob»ſor; without attending to its analogy or fignification, 

uppoſes it to'be derived coquin, Fr. a rogue, knave, 
or ly fellow) a perion who officiouſſy concerns 

| mae with women's affairs. Cot, its abbreviation, is only 
in uſe. 

COTTAGE, 8. (fee Cor) a little mean houſe or hut. 

CO TTAGER, 8. (from cottager and er, of awer, Sax. a 
man) one who dwells in a hut, or cottage. In law, one 
who lives on a common without paying rent, and without 
any lands of his own. CE 

CO'TTIER, 8. {cortier, Fr. or from cote, Sax. a cottage, and 
er of aver, Sax. a man) one who lives in a cot. 

COT'TON, S. /cottion, Brit. cottone, Ital. cotton, Fr. from 
cotogni, Ital. the fine down that adheres to the gaince, or 
mala cotonea) the down of the fruit of the cotton- tree, 
whoſe flower has a double empalement, and five heart-ſhaped 
petals, a great number of ſtamina looſe above, and joinin 
at bottom, a round germen ſupporting four ſtyles, whic 
afterwards becomes a roundiſh capſule, having four cells, 

filled with oval-ſeeds, wrapped up in down, which is the 
cotton. Cotton likewiſe ſigniſies a coarſe kind of cloth made 
of its threads, when ſpun. The Mancheſter velvet, which 
is made of this ſubſtance, both on account of its beauty 
and wear, recommends the growing of cotton in our Weſt- 
Indian iſlands very ſtrongly, and it it were more carefully 
died, might bid fair for a more general conſumption at 
home, as well as a great export to our colonies and foreign 
markets on the Continent. 

COT'TON, (Sir Robert) deſcended from an antient family 
of that name, which flouriſhed long before the reign of 
Edward III. they took their name from Coztorn, in the 
county palatine of Cheſter. This great man was born the 
22d. Jan. 1570, at Denton, near Connington, in Hun- 
tin-Jonſhire, e ſtudied at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and took his batchelor of arts degra in 1575. The noble 
collection of manuſcripts for which this nation is abundantly 
indebted to him, was begun to be collected by him in the 
18th year of his age. The aſſiduity with which he pro- 
ſecuted the ſtudy of antiquities; the great dependance that 
all the great perſonages both in queen Elizabeth's, king 
ames's, and king Charles's reign, had on his knowledge 
in this branch of literature, was great, and the many cu- 
rious ſubjeas that were by them ſubmitted to his decifion, 
malt give us a favourable and high idea of his abilities; 
his generous defence of liberty in religion, as well as the 
ſtate, muſt attract him the admiration of all true Engliſh- 
men, and the noble collection of manuſcripts relating to 
the hiſtory and antiquities of this kingdom, which were 
afterwards increaſed by his ſon and grand-ſon, is a nobler 
mauſoleum to his memory, than the pyramids of Egypt, 
are to its monarchs. 'To enumerate the titles of his own 
writings, would require too much room in this place; 
though it muſt be acknowledged that there is no hiſtory of 
our nation extant, which does not owe all its value cither 
to his writings, or his collections. When living he was 
always ready to communicate, was careſs'd by all the learned 
and great both at home and abroad ; was a member of the 
Society of Antiquanes, both at its firſt inſtitution, and re- 
viſal, was looked on as an oracle in points of antiquity, 
and when he dicd-in 1631, left all the lovers of learning, 
in grief for a loſs which no perſon then living could 
compenſate. | 

To COT TON, v. ». to rife with a nap. To cement; to 
unite or join intereſt with another. It will not be eaſy to 
« cotton with another.” SwirT. A low word, 

To CO'UCH, v. . (coucher, Fr.) to lie down on a bed. 
To lie down on the knees bent under, applied to beaſts. 
To lie in wait or ambuſh. To lay under as a ftratum. 
„ The deep which coucheth beneath.” Deut. xxxiii. 13. 

To ſtoop or fink down, through preſſure of a heavy bur- 
then, or through pain, fear, or reſpe&. Actively, to lay on 
a bed, to lay a thing in a bed or ſtratum, or to ſpread, 
« We couch malt about a foot thick.” To bed, to hide in 
another body. To include, to compriſe, to urge by way 
of implication. ** The 7 * argument for a Fre ſtate, 
40 jg couched in the words I have read.“ ArTER PUR Y. To 
include by way of analogy or indirectly, uſed with under. 
To incline a ſpear in a proper poſture for attack. Conch 
«« their ſpears.” Par. Left, In ſurgery, to depreſs, or take 
off a film, which obſtructs the fight, calle} improperly, 
couching the eye, or couching a patient, inſtead of couching a 
catarat, | 

CO'UCH, 8. (from the verb) a long ſeat furniſhed with a 

. mattraſs, on which people lie down for repoſe, or eaſe. 
Figuratively, a bed. A layer, or one thing ſpread over 
another. A couch, or bed of raw malt.“ MogTimes. 
In painting, a lay of colour, wherewith a wall or wainſcot 
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is painted, “ The cieling has had two couches.” ;, ., It 
A _ _ ainted over 8 | 2 | 
CHANT, (Fr.) lyin wn ; ſquating. 
heraldry, . the ſture + a beaſt — with Fo 
belly on the ground, his legs bent under him, and his head 
looking upwards. 

CUPS „S. (Fr.) the time of going to bed, oppoſed to 

evee. 

COU'CHER, S. (from couch and er, of awer. Sax. a man) 
one who couches perſons for cataracts. An cculift, 

CO'VE, S. (from conwrir, Fr.) a ſmall creek or bay. A hel. 
ter, or cover, 

CO'VENANT, S8. Cconvenant, Fr. conventum, Lat.) an 
agreement between two perſons, wherein ſome advantages 
are to accrue to either party, on their performing certain 
conditions. A writing, containing the terms of a con. 
tract or agreement. | 

To CO'VENANT, v. #. to bargain, to agree, or ſtipulate, 
To agree with a perſon on certain conditions, uſed with 
for before the thing bargained for, and with before the 

rſon with whom the agreement is made, 

COVENANTEE, S. in law, one who is a party in an agree. 


ment, or covenant. | 


CO'VENANTER, S. (from covenant and er, of wer. Sax, a 

man) one who makes an agreement with another. Ap. 

lied, in the great rebellion, to thoſe who took the ſolemn 
eague or covenant. 

CO'VENOUS, adj. (from covin) in law, fraudulent, with 
7 intention to deceive or cheat. Covenous leaſes,” 

AC. 

To CO'VER, v. &. (the o pronounced like a ſhort 2; from 
couvrir, Fr.) to ſpread, or overſpread with ſomething, - 
To conceal under ſomething, which hides from the ſight, 
To hide by falſe appearances, or ſpecious pretexts. To 
overwhelm, or bury. ** Raillery and wit ſerve only to 
* cover nonſenſe with ſhame.” WaTTs, To hide; to ob- 
literate. To conceal as in a wrapper from human fight, 
Charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins,” 1 Peter iv. 8, 
To copulate with the other ſex, applied to horſes. To 
wear a hat, or other covering on the head. To be . 
«« wered in the preſence of the king.” Dao. 

CO'VER, S. that which is ſpread over another. Figurative. 
ly, concealment ; or that which hides from view: A ſpe- 
cious pretence to conceal or hide a perſon's defigns, uſed 
with fer ; The pretence of it is a handſome cover for im- 
© perfections.“ Counrinh | 

CO'VER, S. ſhelter, a place free from danger, uſed with u. 
der. Whilſt the army was under cover.” CLARanD. 

COV'ERING, S. dreſs, any thing ſpread over another. 

COVERLET, S. (from courrir to cover, and li,, Fr. 2 
bed, corpaletto, Ital.) the uppermoſt part of the bed-cloaths, 
4 an ornamental covering thrown over the reſt of the bed- 
cloaths. 

CO'VERT, S. Convert, Fr.) a ſhelter, or place of defence 
from danger; a thicket or hiding place. 

CO'VERT, agj. (couvert, Fr.) ſheltered, not open, or ex. 
2 Figuratively, ſecret, hidden, private, concealed 

y ſome fair pretext, or ſpecious appearance. Open 
% war, or covert guile.” Par. Let. In law, under pro- 
tection or ſhelter, hence femme convert, is uſed for a married 
woman. Co vert <vay, in fortification, a ſpace of grornd, 
level with the field on the edge of the ditch, three or 1947 
fathom broad, ranging round the half moons, or other 
works. See Plate III. Fig. 1. 13, and 15. 

CO'VERTLY, a. (from covert and 4, implying manner) 
in a ſecret, cloſe, private, or indirect manner. 

CO/VERTNESS, S. the quality of being hidden, unpet- 
ceived, indirect, or inſidious. 

CO/VERTURE, S. ſhelter, defence againſt any danger et 
inconvenience. Figuratively, a ſpecious pretext or appc* 
ance to conceal a Pad deſign. In law, the ſtate or col 
dition of a married woman. | 

To CO'VET, v. 4. Cconuoiter, Fr. covidigia, Ital. covetW 
neſs) to deſire vehemently what a perſon is not polleiled ot 
To 3 or endeavour to acquire with great eageruch. 
« Covert earneſtly the beſt gifts.“ 1 Cor. xii. 31. Neuter!y- 
to have a ſtrong and violent defire, followed by 4 
„ Which while be coveted after.” 1 Tim. vi. 

CO'VETABLE, a. that which is proper or fit, or wort! 
to be defired or wiſhed for. 

CO'VETISE, S. (covedigia, Ital.) an inordinate deſire 2% 
money. Not in uſe, 

CO'VETOUS, adj. (con voiteux  convoiteuſe, Fr.) exceſſuch 
deſirous of. Inordinately eager after the acquiring _— 
preſerving of money, aaricious. Defirous, fond, or cage 
to poſſeſs, uſed in a good ſenſe. Covetous of wiſdom. 
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TOUSLY, adv. in a greedy, avaricious manner. 
CO'VETOUSNESS, S. (from cowetous and neſs, — 4 — 
an abſtract quality) — quality of being inordinately fon 

or eager after gain. 

WET. S. hes 4 like that in no/e, couvee, Fr.) 
a hatch ; or an old bird with her young. A number or 
collection of birds near one another. | 

CO/UGH, 8. (pronounced cf, from kuch, Belg. kuef of 4% 
If], to ſuffocate, or ſtop the breath) in medicine, a convulſive 
motion of the diaphragm, muſcles of the larinx, thorax 
and abdomen, violently ſhaking and expelling the air 
drawn into the lungs by inſpiration, with a noiſe like that 
of an exploſion, intended by nature to unburden the trachea 
of the lymph or ſerous humour with which its glands 

yer-charged. 

To 0 UGH, v. n. (kuchen, Belg. kef, Il.) to have the 
diaphragm or lungs convulſed by the irritation of ſerous 
humours which they endeavour to expel, and by that means 
cauſe a noiſe like an exploſion. To make a noiſe 1n en- 
deavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs of the lymph 
with which it is over-charged, on account of the ſtoppage 
of perſpiration. Actively, to eje& or clear by coughing, 
uſed with . 

CO/'UGHER, S. (from cough and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 
a perſon affected with a coùgh. 
CO'VIN, CO'VINE, S. (convenir, or couvrir, Fr. to hide) 

an agreement between two or more, 1n order to cheat a 


on. 

CG WING. 8. (from cove or couvrir, Fr. to cover) in build- 
ing, applied to houſes projecting over the ground- plot, or 
the turned projecture arched with timber, lathed, and 
plaſtered, under which people may walk dry during a 
ſhower. g 

CO'ULD, (pronounced cold, the preter- imperfect of can) 
was able, or had in my power to. 

CO'ULTER, S. /cul:er, Lat.) the ſharp iron, which cuts 
the earth, perpendicular to the plough-ſhare. 

COU'NCIL, S. (concilium, Lat. confjeil, Fr.) an aſſembly 
met together to conſider, examine, or deliberate on any 
ſubject. 

COUNCIL-BOARD, 8. (ſee Board) a table at which 

matters of ſtate are taken into conũderation. 

COU'NSEL, S. {confilium, Lat. conſeille, Fr. conſiglio, Ital.) 
advice, or directions given to a perſon to regulate his con- 
duct, and form his purſuits by. Uſed with tale, conſulta- 
tion, or deliberation on meaſures proper for effecting any 
purpoſe. Examination or weighing the conſequences of 
things. Uſed with &eep, ſecrecy, or concealing the mea- 
ſures agreed on at a council, Figuratively, a icheme, or 

formed with care and deliberation. In law, a perſon 
who pleads at the bar, an abbreviation of the word coun- 
ellor. 

10 COUNSEL, v. 4. (conſeiller, Fr. configliare, Ital. con- 
filier, Lat.) to give advice, or inform a perſon of the 
moſt advantageous way of regulating any point in his con- 
duct. or ordering any particular meaſures. To adviſe any 
particular meaſures. 

COUNSELLABLE, adj. ready to follow the advice or per- 
ſu240n of others. 

COUNSELLOR, S. one who gives advice to, or endea- 
vours to perſuade another. A confidant. Figuratively, 
one whoſe province it is to adviſe in matters of ſtate, In 
law, a perſon who is conſulted on any difficulty ariſing in 


any writing, who pleads at the bar, and has been admitted 


as a barriſter. 

COU'NSELLORSHIP, S. (from coun/ellor and Hip, of ſ p, 
Sax. office) the office, or poſt of a counſellor. 

To COU'NT, v. a. (compter, Fr. computo, Lat.) to number, 
or tell, To reckon. To eſteem, to account or look upon 
in any particular light. To impute or charge, uſed with 
to. All the impoſlibilities which poets count to extra- 
* vagance of looſe deſcription.” Rowe. Neuterly, to 
draw as a conſequence from, to found or build a ſcheme 
or argument upon, uſed with «por. | 

COUNT, S. {compte, Fr.) ſee Comer. 

COUNT, S. (compte, Fr. comes, Lat.) a nobleman who 
poſſeſſes a domuin erected into a county, in rank between 
a duke and a baron, and bears. on his arms a coronet 
adorned with three pecious ſtones, and ſurmounted with 
three large pearls, Rent thoſe in the middle and ex- 
tremities advance above the reſt. 

COU'NTABLE, adj. that which may be numbered. 

COUN'LENANCE, 8. Ccoutenance, Fr.) the form of the face, 

or particular caſt of the features. Figuratively, air, or 
look, Uſed with keep, a compoſure of the features and 
complexion wherein they undergo no change. Confidence 
or unchangeableneſs with in; baſhfulneſs, Flaming. or an 


| 


| 


_ 
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appearance of conſcious guilt and ſhame with ove. Figu- 
ratively, protection, patronage, ſupport, © Give coun- 
*« tenance to piety and virtue.” ArT ERB. Outward ſhow, 
and appearance. 'Unfold the evil here wrapt up in 
„ countenance.” SHAK. 

To COUN'TENANCE, v. 2. (from the noun) to ſupport, 
favour, or protect. Figuratively, to act ſuitable to; to 
keep up the appearance of a thing. To encourage; to 


appear in defence of. He did countenance the landing in 
„ his long boat.” WarrTs. 

COUN”TENANCER, S. (from contenance and er, of aver, 
Sax. a man.) one who appears in behalf of, or encourages 
a perſon or deſign. | | 

COUN'TER, 8. (contoir, Fr.) a falſe piece of money, uſed 
as a means of reckoning. Figuratively, money, uſed in 
contempt. The table or board on which goods are ſhown, 
or money told in a ſhop. In farriery, that part of a horſe's 
N that lies between the ſhoulder, and under the 
neck. 

COUNTER, adv. (contre, Fr. contra, Lat.) in oppoſition, 
contrary, uſed with 7 In hunting, the wrong way, con- 
trary, or oppoſite ways. % This word is afed in com- 
poſition, and when placed before any word implies ep- 
poſiti on. | | 

To COUNTERA'CT, v. a. to deſtroy the power of any 
cauſe by acting contrary to it. 

To COUNTERBA'LLANCE, v. @. to weigh one thing 
againſt another, Figuratvely, to act againſt with an op- 

poſite effect. 


To COUN"TERBUFF, v. . to beat back a thing in mo- 
tion, in a direction contrary to that in which it moved at 
firſt. To ſtrike ar beat back. 

COUNTERBUFF, S. a blow which makes a thing move in 
a yy direction. A ſtroke which makes a thing re- 
coll. 

COUN*TERCASTER, S. (from counter a falſe piece of 
money, uſed in reckonings, and caffor) an arithmetician, 
or accountant, a word of contempt. 

COUN'TERCHANGE, S. a mutual changing of things 
between two or more perſons. 

To COUN'TERCHANGE, v. z.. to give and receive, to 
change one thing for another, 


COUNTERCHARM, S. a ſpell made uſe of to d 
counteract the effects of — | eftroy or 


To COUN'TERCHARM, v. 4. to deſtroy the effect of a 
charm by counteracting it. 

To COUNTERCHE'CK, v. @. to ſtop by a ſudden ob- 
ſtruction or oppoſition. 

To COUNTERDR'AW, v. a. to copy a deſign by means 
of a fine linnen cloth, oil'd paper, or other tranſparent 


ſubſtance, whereon the ſtrokes appearing, are followed or 
traced with a pencil. 


COUNTE'REVIDENCE, S. a teſtimon 

| polite to a former one. 

To COUN”TERF EIT, v. a. ( contrefait, from contrefaire, 
Fr.) to copy or imitate with an intention to make the thing 
paſs for an original. To imitate, to reſemble. F igura- 


tively, to put on the appearance of ſomeching really ex- 
cellent. 


COUN'TERFEIT, S. made or copied from another, with 
an intention to be paſſed fur an original. Forged; fictitious. 
Figuratively, deceitful ; hypocrincal, 

COUN*”TERFEIT, S. one who perſonates another, an im- 
poſtor. Something made in imitation of another, with 
intention to be paſſed as an original. A forger. 

COUN”LFERFEITER, S. (trom counterfeit and er, of aver, 
Sax. a man) a forger; one who imitates a thing with in- 
tention to pais the reſemblance as aa original. Uſed in an 
ill ſenſe. 

COUN"TERFEITLY, adv. with forgery ; fictitiouſſy; with 
diſſimulation or hypocriſy. 

COUNTERFERMENT, S. one ferment oppoſed to, 

oſing another. | 

CUUNTERFE'SANCE, 8. [conrefai/ance, Fr.) the act 
of imitating with a bad intent. Forgery. Not in uſe. 

COUN”TERFORT, S. in building, a buttreſs, ſpur, or 
pillar made uſe of to ſuſtain or prop walls or terrafles, ſub- 
ject to bulge, or to be thrown down. 

COUNTERGA'GE, S. in carpentry, a method uſed in 
meaſuring the joints; by transferring the breadth of a mor- 
toiſe to the place in the timber, where the tenon is to be, 
in order to make them fit each other. 


COUN”TERLIGHT', S. in painting, a window or light 
oppoſite to any thing which makes it appear to a dilad- 


vantage. | 

To COUNTERMA'ND, v. a. {contremander, Fr. contra; 
and mando. Lat.) to order ſomething contrary to what has 
| been 


y or evidence op- 


or op- 


COU 

deen commanded; to contradict, N Figu- 

ratively, to oppoſe; to ſet one's ſelf in oppoſition to the 

commands of another. ; 1 

To COUN'TERMARCH, . 4. to march in a direction 
oppoſite to that in which an army To march back. 

COUN/TERMARCH, S. in war, a change of the wings 

and front of a battalion, whereby the men in the front, 
come to be in the rear. Figuratively, a change or altera- 
tion of meaſures or conduct oppoſite to thoſe which pre- 
ceded. 

COUNTERM'ARK, S. a ſecond nog 2 put on a 72 
of goods belonging to ſeveral perſons, that it may not be 
opened but in the ＋ of them all. The mark of the 

Idſmiths company on a piece of ſilver, added to that of 
S maker, to ſhew that it is ſtandard. An artificial cavity 
or hollow made in the teeth of horſes, that have outgrown 
their natural mark, to conceal their age, and make them 
appear younger than they are. The mark added to 
medals, a long time after they are ſtruck, by which the ſeve- 
ral changes hey have undergone in value may be diſco- 
vered. 

To COUNTERM/ARK, v. 4. in farriery, to make the cor- 
ner teeth of a horſe hollow, and mark the place in imita- 
tion of the eye of a bean, in order to conceal a horſe's 


age. 

COUNTERMINE, 8. in war, a ſubterraneous paſſage 
made by the beſieged in ſearch of the enemies mine, to 

take out the powder, give air to it, or any other ways 
fruſtrate its effects. : 

To COUNTERM INE, v. a. (from the noun) to dig a 

aſſage into an enemy's mine by which the powder may 

be taken out, air given to it, or other means uſed to 
fruſtrate its intention. Figuratively, to fruſtrate a de- 
ſign, to counterwork, or defeat by ſecret meaſures. 

COUNTERMO'TION, S. a motion oppoſite or contrary to 
another, 

COUNTERMU RE, 8. (centremur, Fr.) a little wall built 
cloſe to another, to ſtrengthen and ſecure it. 

COUNTERNA'TURAL, aj. contrary to nature; preter- 
natural. A conſumption is a counternatural hectic exte- 
„ nuation of the body.” Harvey. Not in uſe. 

COUNTERNOLVSE, S. a ſound or noiſe made in oppoſi- 
tion to another, in order to drown it and hinder its being 
heard. 

COUNTERO/PENING, S. an opening, vent, or aperture, 
oppoſite to another. 

COU'NTERPANE, 8. (contrepoint, Fr. or from contra and 
panuus, Lat. cloth) a cloth or ornamental covering laid 
over a bed. a 

COUNTERPART, S. a part oppoſite to, or which an- 
ſwers another. 

COUNTERPLEA, S. the plea of a reſpondent to that of 
another. A reply, in order to oppoſe the plea of ano- 
ther. 

To COUNTERPLO'T, v. a. to play one plot againſt 
another, to endeavour to hinder the effects of, by forming 
and carrying on one of a contrary tendency. 

COU/NTERPLOT, S. a ſtratagem or artifice oppoſed to 
another. 

COU'NTERPOINT, S. a coverlit woven in ſquares, or 
an ornamental covering to be laid over bed cloaths. See 
CoOUuNTERPANE. | 

To COUNTERPO/ISE, v. a. (from contre and poids, Fr. 
weight) to place one weight againſt another. To act againſt 
with equal weight. Figuratively, to produce a contrary action 
by an equal weight. To act with equal power againſt any 

rſon or cauſe. | 

COUNTERPOI'SE, S. a weight which is heavy enough 
to counterbalance another. Figuratively, an equivalent, 
or thing of equal worth with another. The ſtate of being 
placed to deſtroy the effects, or counterbalance another 

weight or cauſe. 

COUNTERPOI'SON, S. a medicine by which the effects 
of poiſon are hindered or counteracted. 

COU'NTERPRESSURE, S. an oppoſite force or preſſure, 
by which that which preſles the contrary way is caunter- 

iſed, or deſtroyed. 

COUNTERPROYJECT, S. a correſpondent part of any 
ſcheme or plan. 

To COUNTERPRO'VE, v. a. to take of a deſign in black 
lead or red chalk, by paſſing it through the rolling preſs, 
with another piece of paper, both having been previouſly 
moiſtened . a ſpunge. 

To COUNTER-R'OL, v. a. (ſee Cox r RO) to detect frauds 
by a check, or counter- account. | 

. COUNTER-RO'/LMENT, S. a counter account. See Cox- 

TROL. 
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COUNTERSCART, S8. {contre/carpe, Fr. contraſcars 
from contre and e/carpe a ſmall wall within a fortificati, 
in fortification, that part of the ditch which is next ow 
camp, or the aclivity or exteriour part of the ditch — 
the country, or field ; ſometimes it is taken for the wh 
covert way, or glacis. See Plat. III. facing fortification l 

To COUN'TERSIGN, v. 4. to fign an order or inftrume,! 
2 before by a king or perſon of higher rank; thus 
when a charter is ſigned by the king, and afterwards b 
the ſecretary, the latter is ſaid to counter/ign ĩt. / 

COUNTER'TE'NOR, S. one of the mean or midd 
of muſic, ſo called becauſe oppoſite to the zenor. 

COUNTER-TVDE, S. a tide contrary to another. 

COUNTERTIME, S. (contretemps, Fr.) in farriery, the de 
fence or reſiſtance of a horſe, that intercepts his cadence 
and the meaſure of his manage. Figuratively, defence 
oppoſition. 

COU'NTERTURN, S. in dramatic poetry, the cataſiaf 
height, or full growth of a play, which deſtroys the ex. 
pectation, embroils the action in new difficulties, and leave: 
a perſon diſtant from that hope, in which it found kim, 

To COUNTERY A/IL, S. (contra and wales, Lat.) to a8 
with a force oppoſite to another. 'To be of equal force 
with another. Figuratively, to be equal to, to compenſae 
for, to counterballance. 

COUNTERVA'IL, S. equal weight or force. Power or 
value ſufficient to oppoſe or hinder any contrary effect, or 
objection. Figuratively, a compenſation, or that which iz 
of equal worth with ſomething elſe. 

COUNTERVIEW, S. oppoſition, or a ſituation in which 
two perſons front each other. Figuratively, oppoſition, or 
a deſign which is contrary to that of another. In painting, 
a contraſt, or ſituation in which two things illuſtrate or (c; 
off each other, ; 

To COUNTERWO'RK, vv. &. to endeavour to hinder ano. 
ther effect by acting againſt it. To counteract. 

COU NTESS, S. (from count and ee, a feminine termina- 
tion among the Saxons, comte, Fr. cometifſa, low Lat.) 
the wife of a count or earl. 

COU'NTING-HOUSE, S. a place or room where traders 
ſettle, and poſt their books, or keep their accounts. 

COU'NTLESS, aj. (from count and He/5, of leaſe, unplying 
negation) that which cannot be numbered or counted. 

COUNTRY, S. (the „ is dropped in the pronunciation, 
from contree, Fr.) a tract of land under one governour, 
Figuratively, thoſe parts of a kingdom which are at a 
diſtance from cities or courts. The place of any perſon's 
birth, or dwelling. The inhabitants of any kingdom. 

COUNTRY, aj. rude, unpolite, uncultivated, ruſtic, At 
a diſtance in ſituation, or oppoſition in principles, toſthe 
court. Figuratively, rude, untaught, ignorant. Countr;- 
dance, ſeems to be derived from the French, which ſignifes 
that the partners ſtand oppoſite to each other ; but not 
from its being a manner of dancing peculiar to the 
country. 

COU'NTRYMAN, S. one horn in the ſame kingdom or 
ſhire with another. Figuratively, a perſon bred at a di- 
ſtance from cities or courts ; of ruſtic behaviour, and un- 
cultivated underſtanding. A farmer, or huſbandman. 

COUNTY, S. 7 Fr.) a ſhire, or portion of the realm 
into which the kingdom is divided. An earldom. A court, 
or earl. The gallant, youn 
„ the county Paris.” Shak. 


a, Ital. 


le Parts 


and noble gentleman, 


Obſolete. 


.COUPEE, S. (Fr.) in dancing, a motion made with the 


leg forwards, while the other is a little bent and ſuſpended 
from the ground. 

CO'UPLE, S. (pronounced cupple of couple, Fr. kuppel, krfpel, 
Teut. ceppola, Ital. copula, Lat.) a chain, or band which 
holds dogs together. TWo. A pair. Figuratively, a 
male and female joined in marriage. 

To COUPLE, v. a. (cepule, Lat. fee the noun) to chain or 
faſten two or more dogs together. Figuratively, to join 
two or more things of the ſame kind together. To join 
two perſons together in marriage. It has with before tie 
thing joined to another. Neuterly, to joiy in embraccs; 
or copulate. 

CO'UPLE-BE'GGCAR, S. one who joins beggars together 
in wedlock, a term of reproach, 

CCUPLET, S. (Fr. pronounced cuppler) two verſes rhim- 
ing together. Figuratively, a pair. Eer that her gold- 
ing conplets are diſcloſed.” Shak, 

CO'URAGE, S. (Fr. pronounced curraze) a manly brave- 
neſs of mind which enables a perſon to run any riſks, un- 
dergo any difficulties, and confront any dangers, ariſing ' 
1 a ſenſe of duty, and a fear of offending him that 
made us. | 


CoA. 


coy 


URA'GEOUS,. (onaens, Fe). reſolutely 17 2 
9 5 ris oak dende wich | 
And fi ed with difficulties. 1 Lots 


/GEQUSLY, adv. (from courageous and þy, implying 
COURA'G ay 1 from feat, and re 5 op- 


pol difficulties and dan i, I; S mr in agar 35 
CRN 8 NTO, 8. {courante,, Fr, running) 
r 1 Hance” confiſtio a nimble and. quick tion. Any 
ee ee 
e yr for the title of a news paper, which is now 
10 TE RB: 6. 4. eourber, Fr.) to bend to box to 
dog in a ſuppliant manner “, Ce and woo for Jeave.!" 

See lag ad k 10 3660 git! 
R, 8. (Fr. from courir, Fr, to run) a meſſenger 
cor haſte Ay diſpatches relating to the ſtate. An ex- 


8. = 3. 9 3d *. i + . „ * bs 20. 
COURSE, s. (the r is dropped and the „ pronounced like 
that in pore) a race. Figuratively, the place where races 
are run. A turn, or order of ſucceſſion uſed with in or . 
„ Every one in his cour/e,” At moſt by three, and that 

' by courſe? 1 Cor. xiv: 27. A methodical procedure; a 
ſeries wherein the ſever s bave a mutual — 
on each other and compriſe the whole of any ſcience. or 
fem. A courſe © of philoſophy, chemiſtry, &c.” A 
method or manner” gf * on or proceeding. Method of 
-" He, or train of actiq h. Natural inclination. A ſeries or 
conſequence. I. cookery, a number of diſhes ſet at one 
time On A table. 1 
ſtones, level or of the ſame height, throughout the whole 
' length of a building, without any interruption or aperture. 
In ſea affairs, the tract or line in which a ſhip fails ; in the 
plural the fails. by which ſhe is enabled to keep on her 
' courſe; Words of courſe, ſignify thoſe that are merely com- 
plimental, without any intention or idea in the mind of the 

— perſon making uſe of them. 
To purſue 


To CY/URSE, v. 4. to hunt; to purſue game. 
with dogs that hunt in view. To exerciſe in running or 
: galloping. Neuterly, to run, to paſs, or make itfelf a paſ- 
ge; to rove. | 
COU'RSER, S. a ſwift horſe. One who hunts hares in 
view. | | 
COURT, S. (che 2 is dropped, and the o pronounced like o 
in pore, cour, Fr. corte, Ital. koert, Belg.) the place where a 
prince reſides. A hall or apartment, wherein juſtice is 
adminſtered. An open ſpace before a houſe. A ſmall — 
encloſed with buildings, excepting an avenue which leads 


to it, and having no paſlage at the other end. Figuratively, 
© the retinue or perſons which attend on a prince in 2 palace. 


Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or ecclefiaſtical. Joined to 
nale; the art of pleaſing or inſinuating one's ſelt into the 


© favour of another. 
To COURT, v. @. to woo, to endeavour to en 
fections of a woman, with a view of marriage 


the af- 
ape. Figuratively, 

to ſollicit, to ſeek after with eagerneſs. To flatter. To 
- endeavour to pleaſe, or to inſinuate one's ſelf into the good 
graces of another. 

U'RT-HAND, S. a large ſquare character, abounding in 
abbreviations, in which records and law proceedings were 
formerly wrote. | 

COUR'TEOUS,: a. (courteis, Fr.) affable, polite, full of 
teſpect and civility. 5 
COUR”TEOUSLY, adv. in a reſpectful, civil, complaiſant 
manuer. | 
COUR'TEOUSNESS, 8. civil, affable, and complaiſant 
behaviour tending to gain the affection of another. 
COUR'TESAN, COURT: EZAN,. S. caurtiſane, Fr. cor- 
tegiania, Ital.) an unchaſte woman; a proſtitute. 
COURTESY, 8. (courtoifie, Fr. cortefia, Ital.) a genteel, af- 
fable, and polite addreſs, whereby a perſon engages eſteem. 
and affection. An act of kindneſs, civility, or reſpect. 
Figuratively, the method in which women ſhew their reſpect 
of ceremony, i. e. by bending the knees and ſinking the 
body. In Taw, a tenure, not of right, but purely by the 
favour and good-nature of others. Courte/y of England, is 
lied to a right which a perſon, has to an inheritance, 
who marries an heireſs, that has a child by him, after both 
ſhe and the child are dead. 
0 COUR'TESY, v. ». (pronounced curgſey to ſink the 
body by bending the knees, applied to the method uſed by 
the fair ſex, to hew their reſpect and breeding. 
COU'RTIER, S. one who frequents the courts of princes, 
One who eſpouſes the meaſures of the court, in oppoſition 
to thoſe of the country; a diſtinction which has no ex- 
UMence at preſent, ſince they ſeem both to be concentered. 
One who ſollieites and endeavours to engage the affeRions or 
eſteem of another. | Sy : | 
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In architecture, a continued range of 
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| CQU/RTINE, 8. ſee CAT AI,, 


COU'RTLIKE,, %, (from court and likes: of ire, Gan. de- 
noting reſemblance) elegant ; polite 3 teſembling the 


7 


| COU'RTLINESS, S. elegance of manners, civility of be- 


1 haviour, and politeneſs of addreſs. CAR NIELS 3 

CO/'URTLY, a4. relating to, ſavouri or flattering the 
court. Excuſe ſome courtly-ftrains.” Porz. | Advyerbially, 

in the manner of courtiers; elegantix. 

COURTSHIP, S. (from;coure and gb, of /cyp; Sax. office, 

employ, or ſtate) che act of endeavouring to gain the fa- 

vour of a ſuperiour, or the affections of a woman. Civi- 
lity, elegance of addreſs; a ſenſe now obſolete. 

CO USIN, 8. (pronounced cuain, coufine, Fr. ' cugino, Ital.) 

a title of relation, applied to thoſe who are born of two 

ſiſters, or two brothers. Figuratively, a title given by 

the leing to a nobleman, — to ſuch as form the 
privy council bs : 

CO'W, S. (formerly Ain or keen in the plural, but now cows, 

gf cu, Sax, foes Belg. ho, Dan. la or tube, Teut. towa, 
Ruſs. AH, Perf. hence ue, Il. a calf) the female of the 

; e cattle, whoſe milk is uſed for food, as like- 
, wide for ___ butter or cheeſe ; its young are called 

. ., calves ; che male a bull, and its fleſh, when killed, beef. 

To CO! W, v. 4. (by contraction from coard) to depreſs, 

to keep in great ſubjection, ſo as to render a perſon th- 
a and unable to undertake any bold and generous 
action. 

CO'WARD, S. Ccenard, Fr. cob ard or covarde, Span. codar- 
ao, Ital. qui he tutto il ſus ardive nella coca, i. e. one who 
has all his courage in his heels) a perſon who is vitiouſly 
timourous or afraid of oppoſing any danger; a word of 
— reproach. Adjectively, timourous to a reproachful 

exceis. . wal: enn dg 

CO'WARDICE, S. an exceflive timourouſneſs,, which ren- 
ders a perſon the contempt of his adverſaties; and the 
ſcorn of his friends. 

CO'WARDLINESS, S. the quality of acting like a coward, 
or a perſon void of courage. 

CO'WARDLY, in che manner of a perſon, who is afraid 
to ſhew, reſentment, or oppoſe an enemy. ; 

CO'W ARDSHIP, S. the qualities or character of à coward. 
« For his cori, aſk Fabian.” SuAK. Not in uſe; 

To CO'WER, v. =. (twrriaf, Brit. courber, Fr. to bend) 

to ſtoop Wr knees, applied to beaſts. Figura- 
tively, to ſtoop or hang over a thing, applied to the atti- 
tude of a human creature. ; | 

CO'WERED, part. in the Weſt country, unſkimmed, ** Corw- 
6% ered milk cheeſe ;? cheeſe made of milk, that has not 
been ſkimmed. | 

CO'WISH, adj. (from to'cowp to awe, and 74 of gc, Sax. 

_ implying likeneſs) timorous, fearful to a vice. e. 

CO WL, S. cugle, Sax. 4owel, Belg. cucul, Brit, cucullus, Lat.) 
a kind of veil worn by monks. A veſſel in which water 
1s carried on a pole between two. 

COW'LEY, (Abraham) one of the beſt poets of the 17th 
century, was born near the-end of Chancery lane, in Fleet- 
ſtreet, London, in 1618. His father was a grocer, and 
died before he was born; his mother by the intereſt of 
friends, procured him- to be admitted a * ſcholar at 
Weſtminſter ſchool. Even here his genius dawned with pro- 
miſing rays, ſince in his 16th-year, he publiſhed a collec- 
tion of verſes called Poetical Bloſſoms ; tis remarked of 
him that he never could remember, even at ſchocl, the 

common rules of grammar, but ſupplied that defect by an 
intimate acquaintance with books. He was entered at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, whence, notwithſtanding the 
Purity of his morals, and the fame of his abilities, he was 
ejected in 1643, and immediately retired to St. John's col- 
lege, Oxford. His talents were ſo great for public buſi- 
neſs, that they introduced him to an intimate acquaintance 

with the royal family, occaſioned his going to France with 
the Q. mother, and his being ſent back again in order to, 
give them intelligence of the affairs of the kingdom; a 
charge he performed with ſe much ſecreſy and addrefs, that 
he eluded all diſcovery! On the re-eftabliſhment of the 

royal family, he retired from buſineſs, and living in a 
private manner, exerciſed the great talents he poſſeſſed, 
on ſubje&s worthy of the pen of a man, and the thoughts 
of a CHRISTIAN,  Tho' bleſt with great talents, he poſ- 
ſeſſed no leſs modeſty; though employed in the moſt 
dangerous affairs, he acquitted himſelf with addreſs and 
pa Lge N — 5 — with all manner of abilities 

ted to t ateſt employs ; as a poet, he is ſuppoſed 
to have had — too ark node little — to 
have not been curious enough in the choice of his words, 
or in the harmony of his numbers; but for ſublimity. of 


4 D thought, 


CRA 


— variety | 

ever ſurpaſſed him; he was no leſs admired for his com- 
poſitions in Latin than thoſe in Engliſh, and when he died 
at Chertſey, in 1667, deſerved the ſtately reſpect which 

- perſons of the __ quality * him by attending him 
to che grave, and truly merited that noble character king 
Charles beſtowed on him + That he had not left a better 

e man behind him in England © © 102 

COW Y S. 1 Sax. ſo called, according to ſome, 


* 


becauſe it reſembles the breath of cows ; but according to 


others, becauſe its growing in paſture grounds makes it 
often meet a cow's lip) in 2 a ſmall yellowiſh flower, 
pecies of the primroſe. 


a f 
CO/XCOMB, S. (corrupted from coc#s-comb) the red den- 
tellated, or ſawed ſubſtance on the top of a cock's head. 
Figuratively, a piece of cloth reſembling a coxcomb, uſu- 
ally worn by licenſed fools, on their caps. Thou muſt 
* needs wear my coxcomb.” Sar. The top of the head. 
«« She rapt them o'th' coxcombs with a ſtick.” Sax. An 


ignorant pretender to knowledge and polite accompliſh- | 


ments. 

COXCOMMICAL, 2. foppiſh, conceited, affecting an ap- 

pearance of learning and politeneſs, including the idea of 

. Ther rot rr ot ron ol 
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CO'Y, adj. (coi, Fr. from 
not ſubmitting to the familiarities of a lover, or teſtifying 
any approbation of his advances. 

To COYY, v. . (from the adjective) to behave with reſerve 
and. diſapprobation of the familiarities of a lover. To 
— . with reluctuance. ; 

CO/YLY, adv. with reſerve ; with unwillingneſs to admit 

any advances of a lover. | 

CO/YNESS, S. reſerve. Unwillingneſs to admit the ad- 

- vances, or familiarities of a lover. 

COY'STREL, S. (a diminutive of key, Belg.) a degenerate 
kind of hawk. 

COZ, a familiar word, contracted from coufrn. 

To CO/ZEN, v. a. (pronounced cxzen, coſe, Scot. to chop 
or change, and thence as frauds are often committed in 
ſuch dealings to cheat. Koſnadur, If. a coſt or expence) 


to impoſe on a by feigned appearances; to cheat, 

6 trick, or _— = 3 | D bs 
O'ZENAGE, S. act of impoſing upon a perfon 
falſe appearances, in orderto de hee kim of his property. 
A fraud, impoſture, trick, or cheat. 

CO/ZENER, S. OS 
means of ſpecious pretences, or pearances. 

CRA'B, S. Crabba, Sar. krabbe, Belg. and Iſl. kreb, Dan. 
and Teut.) a roundiſh, flat, ſea ſhell-fiſh ; - which eve 

. year diveſt themſelves of their ſhell, and repair that loſs 

means of a juice, with whach cover their bodies. 

A wild, ſour, ſmall apple, or the tree that bears it. 
Figuratively, a croſs, ſour, moroſe perſon. A wooden 
engine with three claws uſed in launching ſhips, or 
heaving them into the docks. In aſtronomy, one of 
the figns of the zodiac. See Cancer. In compoſition, 
it is uſed for any ſour, or degenerate fruit, as a 
crab- cherry, a crab-plumb. 

CRA'BBED, adj. applied to the temper and behaviour of a 
perſon, four, moroſe, void of affability. Figuratively, 


S 


diſagreeable or unpleaſing. Three crabbed months.” 


Suk. Applied to writings, not eaſy to be underſtood ; 
difficult, or perplexing. ** Whate'er the crabbedft authour 
« hath.” Hops. It is now N by prefixing more 
for the comparative, and ma for the ſuperlative. 

CRA'BBEDLY, adv. in a peeviſh, moroſe, ſour, and unſo- 
ciable manner. | 

CRAB'BEDNESS, applied to the taſte, ſour, or reſemblin 
that of a crab. Applied to the looks, croſſneſs; — 
to behaviour, moroſeneſs; and — to writings, diffi- 
culty, or hardneſs to be underſtood. | 

CRA'BER, S. in natural hiſtory, an animal which preys on 
fiſh, called likewiſe a water-rat. 

CRAB'S-EYES, S. in pharmacy and natural hiſtory, whitiſh 
bodies, from the ſize of a pea to that of a horſe-bean, 
rounded on one fide and depreſſed on the other, whereb 
they reſemble the figure of an eye, and thence derive their 
name. They are found in two ſeparate bags on each fide 
of the ſtomach of the crawfiſh, and are ine, abſorbent, 
and in ſome degree diuretic. * 

CRA CR, S. (crac, Fr. kraeck, Belg. krach, Teut.) a ſud 
den burſting, by which the of a body are ſeparated 


from each other. Figuratively, the chink, or chaſm made 
by the ſeparation of the parts of a body. The ſound made 
by any body in burſting or falling. A ſound made by 


a ſudden and quick blow. A flay. Madneſs. A mad 


of ſiyle, or fertility of invention, no one | 


ins, Lat.) modeſt; reſerved ; | 


one who cheats or defrands another by 


| 


|, CRADLE, S. 


1 


C RA 

Dean hind le Sto) ee 

FPerſen! An immodeſt woman,” A boat, or fomet;.. 

beyond the truth. A boaſter, or one chat bragz; in lf 

and familiar diſcourſe. . 

To CRACK, 'v. J. (krarthen, Belg. Hecker, Teut.) to 
into chinks. To break or ſplit. To deftroy by breakin 
To make a flaw in a thing. To drink, joined to ben. 
To kürn mad. Neuterly, to burſt, to ſplit, to open ;. 
chines. To fall ar run to. min. To make a. loud no. 


* 
i 


CRA'CK-BRAINED, 8. one who is diſordered in his intel. 


To CRACKLE, „ to maks's 16 
o CRAC'KLE, v. *. to make a low and | : 
reſembling that of a bay leaf when burnt. We * 


CRAC'KNEL,'S. (from crack, or Ar acl-clint, Belg.) a hard 


brittle cake. 
Ccradele, cradel, Sax. crud, Brit.) a 
moveable bedſtead for children, made of . 
and fitted with pieces of wood underneath, which make 
the ſe — — a Eur BY ANN of which it is rocked 
to an . Fipuratively, infancy. In ſurgery, a ki | 
caſe reſembling a cradle, in which a limb is laid, 18 
_ 2 3 Ir! building, a frame of timber raiſed 
ong the out ſide of a ſhip, by the bulge, ſervin 
— her with reater eaſe. and tbe A Syd n 
o CRADLE, v. a. to lay or in a cradle. Fiour. 
wo to lay or 1 27 Fe Cradled in a tomb.” Docs 
CRAFT, 8. (craft, Sax. krafft, Teut. crefft, Brit.) a trade 
or mechanic _ Figuratively, the carrying on and 
perfecting any deſign without the knowledge of thoſe whom 
it concerns. A kind of low canning, whereby one perſon 
out-wits or Over-reaches another. 
| CRATFTILY, adv. in a cunning manner; in a manner which 
includes in it more art than Foneſty. | 
CRA'FTINESS, S. cunning ; or the practice of ſuch arti. 
fices as may ſecure a perſon's deſigns, and hinder them from 
— eng even from thoſe who are like to be injured by 
them. 
CRA'FTSMAN, S. an artißcer, tradeſman, manufacturer, or 
mechanick. 3 
CRAFT, adj. cunning, full of art, whereby a perſon 
| over reaches another, or carries on a defign againſt him 
without his diſcovery ; it includes the idea of ſelfiſhneſs, 
and ſometimes diſhoneſty. , 
CRA'G, S. {k#raeghe, Belg.) a neck, or the ſmall end of the 
neck, applied to the joint of a butcher's meat. A crop 
* of mutton,” 


| CRA'G, S. Craig, Brit.) a rough ſteep rock. The rugged 


arts of a rock. | | 
CRA'GGED, adj. full of ru eſſes, or uneven parts. 
CRA'GGEDNESS, S. the quality of abounding in inequa - 
lities, or ruggedneſs. 
CRA'GGINESS, S. the flate of being craggy. 
CRA'GGY, adj. uneven, broken, rugged. 


To CRA M, v. a. to tuff by force; or to force more into 
ens lrg it can conveniently contain. To fill with more 
food than a perſon can conveniently eat. To thruſt down 

by force, ry to the method uſed to feed and fatten 

turkies. To thruſt in by force. Neuterly, to eat more 
than a perſon can well bear. 

CRA MBO, S. (a cant word) a play in which one perſon is 
py to find a rhime to a word given him by another. 
CRA'MP, S. (krampe, Dan. and Belg. crampon, Fr. kramf?, 

— granfo, Ital.) in medicine, a convulſive or involuntary 
contraction of the muſcular part of the body, attended 
with great pain. Figuratively, any reſtraint which hinders 
a perion from exerting either the faculties of his mind, 
or the ſtrength of his body. A piece of iron bent at both 
ends, by which two bodies are held together. 

CRA'MP, adj. attended with difficulties, not eaſy to be un- 
derftood. A low term. 

To CRA'MP, v. a. to contract the muſculous parts, and 
thereby occaſion great pain. Figuratively, to reſtrain, 
con fine, obſtruct, or hinder. To faſten together with 
cramping irons, 

CRA*'MP-FISH, S. in natural hiſtory, the torpedo, a fi 
which not only benumbs the hands of thoſe that touch it, 
but likewiſe affects them in the ſame manner, when they 
take it with a line and fiſhing rod. This phænomenon, may 
be, perhaps, accounted for from the principles of elec- 
tricity. 15 

CRA'NEAGE, 8. a liberty of making uſe of a crane, to 
draw up wares from veſſels, in any creek or ſhore. Like- 
wiſe the money paid for the uſe of a crane. | 

CRANE, 8. (crane, cran, Sax. kran, Teut. Araene, Belg: 

* garan, Brit.) in natural hiſtory, a bird with long feet, 2 


tted 


ong neck, and long beak, preying on fiſh. An * 
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lled with ropes and pulleys, uſed to unload ſhips and carts. 


Vulgarly, a fiphon, or inſtrument uſed to draw liquor out 
0 4 cnt ata lit JHD 
EX ANIUM, S. (Lat. from pane, tranion, Gr. a helmet) 
in anatomy, an aſſemblage of bones, which involve and 
include the cerebellum and brain, commonly, called the 
* ſkull. Its figure is round, by which means it is both liable 
+ to bear blows with lefs injury, and to contain the more in 
its inſide. It advances out behind, is flatted on the two 
fdes, which form the temples, which contributes to the 
_ enlarging both the ſight and hearing. A 
CR AK. S. (from on4ranch, Belg. of krank, Belg.) the end 
of an iron axis turned ſquare down, and turned again ſquare 
to the firſt turning down, ſo that on the laſt turning down 
a leather thong is ſlipt to tread the treddle wheel about; 
or, it is a_contrivance of a ſquare form projecting out 
from an axis or ſpindle, ſerving by its rotation to raiſe and 
fall the piſtons of an engine for raiſing water. Any bind- 
ing or winding paſſage. Figuratively, any pleaſing con- 
cet or pun formed by wreſting a word from its original ſig- 
ARE, 24; (from the noun) healthy, ſprightly. Seld 
CRA'NK, adj. (from the noun) healthy, ſpri - Seldom 
uſed. ; In fea language, is it applied 3 - Thi * is 
aid to be crank/faded, when ſhe cannot bear o fails, or 
but ſmall fail without danger of overſetting, and to be crank 
by the ground, when her floor or bottom is A narrow, that ſhe 
cannot be brought on ground without danger, 
To CRA'NEKLE, v. 3. to run in and out; ta run in mazes, 
* meanders or windings. ** See how the river comes crank- 
ling in.“ SBAK. Seldom uſed, Actively, to break in- 
to windings, ©** Old Vaga's ſtream, crankling her banks.” 
Putrirs. Seldom uſed. 
CRANKLES, S. an unequal ſurface ; angles formed by the 
windings of a ſtream. 
CRA'NKNESS, S. health ; the being liable to be overſet. 
CRA'NNIED, aj. full of holes or chinks. 
CRA'NNY, S. (cran, cren, Sax. creneau Fr. crena, Ital. and 
Lat.) a chink, cleft, or a narrow hole made in a rock or 
CRA'PE, S. (crepa, low Lat.) a light tranſparent manufac- 
ture reſembling gauze, made of raw filk gummed and 
twiſted 1n the mill, wove without crofling, and much uſed 
in mourning. 
CRA'PULENCE, S. (erapula, Lat. a fſurfeit) drunkenneſs, 
or the diſorder of the head, occaſioned by exceſſive drink- 


5 Ing. ' ; 
CRAPULOUS, adj. (crapuleſus, Lat.) drunk; fick or diſ- 


ordered in the head by exceſſive drinking. 

To CRASH, v. z. ( ſlrexchs, Belg. p Þably formed from 
the ſound) to make a loud noiſe, applied to that which is 
occahoned by the fall of ſeveral things at once. Actively, 
to break or bruiſe by meaus of force. Figuratively, to drink, 
applied to liquour. I pray you come and craſ a cup of 
* wine.” SHak. Warburton reads cruſh ; Sir Thomas Han- 
mer obſerves, that craſh is the right word, and ſignifies to 
be merry, the ſubſtantive cra/b being {till uſed in ſome 

countries for a merry bout; but if craſb according to Han- 
mer ſignifies by itſelf to be merry, what muſt be done with 
the remainder part of the ſentence ? This difficulty has 
induced Fohn/on to propoſe crack as the true reading; to 
crack a bottle, being a common phraſe. But as in merry 
bouts it is common to make a craſh by every one of the 
company's claſhing the glaſſes together, there ſeems no 
neceſſity of altering the reading, as it is very expreſlive of 
the noĩſe made by ſuch a circumſtance. 

CRA'SH, S. a loud, ſudden, mixed ſound, occafioned by 
ſeveral things falling, or being daſhed together, 

CRA'SIS, S. (Lat.) conſtitution, or the habit of body formed 
by a due temperature of the humours of the body. 
Health. : 

CRA'SS, S. u Lat.) chick, groſs, not eaſily running, 
applied to fluids. ; 

CRA'SSITUDE, 8. (craffitudo, Lat.) that ſtate of a fluid, 
which enables it to ſupport ſolid bodies without ſinking, 
Groſſneſs. 

CRASTINA'TION, 8. (craſtino, Lat. to-morrow) the de- 
laying a thing, which ought to be done immediatly, to 
another time. 

CRA'TCH, S. (cre/ebe, Fr. crater, Lat.) the paliſadoed frame 
in which hay is put, a manger. ** I was laid in the 
* catch,” . 

VAT, S. (rabat, or from croatæ the Croations, who 
who were ſuppoſed to be inventors of this piece of dreſs) 
a cloth worn round the neck. A neckcloth. 

To CRA'VE, (trafian, Sax. krafde, pret. of 47 /, I]. kreffver, 

an.) to aſk a thing with earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. Fi- 
guratively, to aſk inceflantly or wiſh for without being 


( 
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being ſatisfied, To require as neceſſary; to call for or 

- Claim, applied to things. Uſed with for before the thing 
required. Once one may crave for love.” Snaxk. 

CRA'VEN, S. (frome crave, according to Skinner, imply- 
ing one who begs for life, or elſe formed from the - noiſe 

made by a conquered cock) a cock that is conquered, and 
void of courage. No cock of mine, you crow too like 

a craven.” SHAK. Figuratively, a coward, or one 
afraid to encounter any danger. | 

To CRA'VEN, v. a. (from the noun) to render inactive 
by fear. To render a perſon a coward, or affect with 


cowardice. 

CRA'VER, 8. (from crave and er, a man) a cowardly 
weak-hearted, or ſpiritleſs perſon. One of the corruptions 
of the authour of Clariſa / mig) .0 1.340 

To CRAU'NCH, v. 4. 22 Belg. whence /ſcraunch, 
uſed in common diſcourſe) to cruſh in the mouth. Uſed 
by Swirr. | 

CRA'W, S. (croe, Dan. kraeghe. Belg.) the crop” or 'firſt 
ſtomach of birds, made by the infinitely wiſe architect of 
vey to ſupply the want of teeth and maſtication in 

irds. | | | 

CRA'WFISH, S. (ſometimes written crayſſb, from ecreviſe; 
Fr. #reeft. Belg.) in natural hiſtory, a ſmall freſh-water 
fiſh in the form of a lobſter. They ſhed their ſhells every 
year, which being never found, are ſuppoſed by Derham to 
crumble away; in order to ſupply the want of this natural 
armour, they moiſten their bodies with a liquour which 
hardens by degrees, and becomes a ſhell. At the time 
of their — two ſtones are found included in bags, 
one on each ſide of their ſtomachs; improperly termed 

- crabs-eyes by apothecaries: As theſe ſtones decreaſe in 
proportion to the perfection of the new ſhell, and diſap- 
pear when it is perfealy formed, they are ſuppoſed to con- 
— the liquour, which they employ to repair their 

ells. 

To CRA“ WL, v. a. (rielen, Belg.) to move with a flow 
motion along the ground, like a worm. Figuratively, to 

move ſlowly, occaſioned by weakneſs. To move in an 
abje& poſture, hated and deſpiſed by all; alluding to the 
ſerpent at the fall, which was condemned to crawl with 
his belly on the ground, by way of puniſhment. | 

CRAW'LER, S. an animal, which moves with its belly on 
the ground. Any animal moving with a flow or creeping 
motion. 27 

CRA'YFISH, S. ſee Crxawrisne | 4: Wu} 

CRA'YON, (Fr.) any colour formed into @ roll or pencil 
with which pictures or portraits are drawn or coloured. 
Figuratively, any deſign or portrait formed with crayors. 
The method of fixing the colours of crayons, as delivered 
by Muntſcbe, in his eſſay on encauſlic painting, deſerves 
particular notice and encouragement. 

To CRA'ZE, v. a. (ecraſer, Fr. to break to pieces) to break. 
Figuratively, to cruſh or weaken a claim, or argument. 
To powder. The crazing mill bruifeth it to a fine ſand.” 
Caxew. To diſorder the ſenſes or brain of a perſon. To 
make a perſon mad. | 

CRA'ZEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a thing broken. Weakneſs. 
Madneſs, applied to the underſtanding. _ _. 

CRA'ZINESS, S. the ſtate of being mad. Weakneſs, owing 
to brokenneſs. 

CRA'ZY, S. {ecraſe, Fr.) broken. L weak 
with age; decrepit; feeble. Diſord in mind, luna- 
tic, or mad. 

To CRE AK, v. =. (corrupted from crack) to make a harſh, 
ſhrill, and diſagreeable noiſe, hke that of a ruſty hinge ; 
applied both to things and animals. 

CREAM, S. (creme, Er. crema, Ital, cremer, Lat.) the thick 
fat or unctuous ſubſtance which riſes on the ſurface of milk 
when it has ſtood ſome time, uſed in making butter. 
Figuratively, the beſt, efſential, or moſt valuable part of 
any thing: The cream of a jeſt.“ | 

To CREAM, v. #. to riſe in cream. Figuratively, to look 
pale like cream. Whole viſages do cream and mantle.” 


SHak, Actively, to ſkim off the cream of milk. Figu- 


ratively, to take or collect the flower, beſt part, or quin- 
teſſence of a thing. 


CREAM FACED, adj. pale with fear. 


| CREA'MY, adj. abounding with, or of the nature of 


CRE'ANCE, S. (Fr.) in falconry, a fine ſmall line faſtened 
to a hawk's leaſh, when the is firſt lured. 
CRE'ASE, S. (crera, Lat. chalk, f. e. a mark made with 


chalk according to Skinner, or from Arens, 'Teut. a circle) 


a mark made in a thing by folding or doubling it. 
To CRE'ASE, v. 4. to make a mark in any thing by fold- 
ing or doubling it. n | - 
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To CREATE, . @. . ſupine of creo, Lat.) to ſorm 


ont of nothing. Figuratively, to cnuſe or produor. To 
_ occaſion; To — dignity. 1 create 
«« you companions.” SAE. In law, to give a ching neu- 


- qualities; or it into a new ſtate. Power to create 
e a manor.” DAVIS. ens . 
CREATION, S. che act of forming or giving exiſtence, in 
its ſtrict ſenſe, it implies the giving exiſtence to a thing which 
bad no iſtent matter. Figuratively, che act of con- 
ferring titles and dignity. © The creation of a knight or 
peer.“ The things created, the univerſe. F 
CREATIVE, ag. having the power to form out of nothing. 
Exerting the a& or power of creation. | 
CREA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) the being that beſtows exiſtence, or 
forms without any preceding matter. * f 
CREA'TURE, S. (pronounced creeture) a bein which 
owes jts exiſtence to ſomething elſe. Figuratively, uſed 
for one who owes his fortune to, and is at the devotion of 
another. 


CREA/TURELY, adv. having the qualities of a created 


thing. 

CRE/BRITUDE, 8. (from creber, Lat. often) frequentneſs, 
or the quality of ting the ſame thing often. ; 
CRE/DENCE, 8. (Norm. Fr. credens, Lat.) belief, credit, 
the act of the mind whereby it aſſents to the truth of a 


perſon's ſions, and places confidence in his claim to 
aſſent. Figuratively, that which gives a perſon right to 


belief or credit. Letters of credence.” | 
CREDE/NDA, 8. (Lat.) things or articles which it is ne- 
; to believe; thoſe propoſitions or articles which are 
| _ the objects of faith, oppoſed to agenda, or practical 
| es. 
CRE'DENT, adj. {eredens, Lat.) of too eaſy an aſſent ; 
believing ; claiming credit; not to be diſputed. 4 My 
authority bears a credent bulk.” SHAK. Not in uſe. 
CREDENTIAL, S. {credenxs, Lat.) that which gives a right 
to belief and credit. That which warrants a perſon's aſ- 
ſuming any authority, and claims the reſpe& due to one of 
that c er. the 


CREDIBYLITY, S. the claim which a thing may have to 


de aſſented to or believed. The quality or evidence which 

renders a thing fit to be aſſented to; — mI_e 

CRE'DIBLE, adj. {(credibilis, Lat.) worthy of credit, aſ- 
ſent, or belief. | 

CRE/DIBLENESS, S. worthineſs, or the quality which ren- 
ders a thing worthy of credit, aſſent, or belief. | 

CRE'DIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as may be aſſented to; 
in ſuch a manner as to claim belief. 

CRE/DIT, 8. (Fr. from creds, Lat. to believe or aſſent to) 
belief of a thing as a truth, Figuratively, honour, eſteem, 
teſtimony, or reputation for honeſty. The lending and 

= of = lent within —_ — time. The 
faith ed in the government ending money at in- 
tereſt, which may be transferred, — nA — 
or is promiſed to be repaid at a certain time. If we con- 
ſider the public credit of this nation has been ſup- 
ported unſhaken, during the preſent war, and the ſhock or 
entire deſtruction of it in France, we muſt naturally con- 
clude that a marine war is rather to the advantage than diſ- 
ad van of theſe kingdoms, the proper exertion of our 
natural ftrength, the ſureſt means of humbling our enemies, 
and the beſt ſtep that can be taken either ſor our ſecurity, 
or aggrandizing the ſtate. In commerce, it ſignifies ſome- 
thing ſold * truſt, and the credit of perſon account, 
that on which his payments, whether in or other com- 
modities, are regiſtered. 
To CRE/DIT, v. @. (credo, Lat.) to believe or aſſent to 


"A =_—_ have on truſt. In commerce, to diſcharge 
a debt by entering an article on the credit fide of an ac- 
count. ah 

CRE/DITABLE, adj. that which may engage confidence, 
or eſteem. In commerce, that which may procure truſt. 
Honourable, HT above „ on 

CRE/DITABLENESS, S. reputation. T 1 erally 
iſed and. eſteemed. F pore 

CRE/DITABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to keep one's 
reputation, or avoid diſgrace. 

CRE/PITOR, S. (Lat.) one who lets another have any thing 
on truſt, One to whom a debt is own. In book keeping 
that ſide of an account wherein all things 
livered are entered, in the caſh book it contains a perſon's 


ments. 
CED Lrv, 8. (credulite, Fr. credulitas, Lat.) belief 
without ining into the truth of the thing aſſented. 
LL nbd of | 
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CRE/DULOUS, as: (credulus, Lat.) aſſenting to any thing 
1 uſed in a bad ſenſe. In 2 
CRE/DULOUSNESS, S. (from credulour and nee, implying 
an abſtract quality) the quality of believing or aſſenting 1g 
things too eaſily or without examination. | | 
CREED} S. (from the word cred, the firſt word in Latin) 3 

brief ſammary of the mays articles of a perſon's faith; 

uſed" both in a ſcriptural and political ſenſe, 
To CRE RK, v. a. (krecke, Belg.) to make a harſh noiſe, 


| CREEK, 8. (erecca, Sax. kreke, Belg.) in geography, a par 


of the ſea which runs into the land, a port, or bay. 4 
_ prominence, or jutting, in a winding coaſt. A narrow 
turning or winding. 7 
CREEKLY,' adj. ( creek and y of ig, Sax. denoting 
abounding) full of creeks/'and windings. © 
To CREEP, v. u. (preter' erept ; creopan, q, Sax, eryp. 
pian, Brit. krepen, kreoypen, Belg. tryp. 1. to go bent) to 
move with the belly to the ground, applied to reptiles, or 
animals which have no legs, ſuch as worms, and ſerpent, 
Figuratively, to grow along the ground or _"_ ſupporters, 
applied to vegetables. To move ſlowly, through feeble. 
neſs. To move unperceived into any place. ſed with 
along, to proceed in a low manner, without any flights or 
ſoaring, applied to writings; to proceed without venturin 
into dangers. To come unexpected or ſteal out of a place 
unperceived and unheard. To behave with abjefnet, or 
meanneſs of ſpirit ; to fawn. . a 
CRE/EPER, S. a plant which runs along the ground, or ſup 
ports itſelf by means of ſome ſtronger body. An iron aſe 
to ſlide along a grate in kitchens. A kind of patten or 
clog worn by women in dirty weather. 
CRE'EP-HOLE, S. a hole or cavity into which an animal 
may retire to eſcape danger. Figuratively, an excuſe, 
ſubterfuge, or means deviſed to eſcape ſhame, or elude the 
force of a law. 
CREEP/INGLY, adv. in a flow motion. After the man- 
ner of a reptile. 
CRE'MOR, S. (Lat.) a milky ſubſtance, or fluid reſembling 
cream. Reduced into a chyle, or cremor.” RAT. 
CRE'NATED, . (from crena, Lat.) in botany, notched, 
Jagged, or, in Miller's phraſe, ſawed on the edges. 
CREPANE, 8. in farriery, an ulcer, in the midſt of the 
_ fore-part of the foot, cauſed by a bilious ſharp and biting 
humour that frets the ſkin, or by a hurt given by ſtriking 
o CRE'PITATE, v. 2. (crepitatum, ſupine of crepito, 
to make a ſmall 1 noiſe. 175 2 
CREPITA'TION, S. a ſmall crackling noiſe. 
CREP'USCULE, S. (crepu/culum, Lat) in aſtronomy, tlie 


twilight. 
CREP'USCULOUS, adj. (from apr glimmering, of a 
a middle ſtate between light and darkneſs. A crepuſcu- 


„ lous obſcurity.” GLAN V. Seldom uſed. 

CRE'SCENT, adj. (creſcens Lat.) growing, increaſing, in 
a ſtate of increaſe. | 

CRES'CENT, S. the moon in her increaſing ſtate. In he- 
raldry, a bearing in form of a half moon, with the ends of 
her horns pointed upwards. 

CRES'CIVE, adi. increafing, growing, improving, Cr:/- 
«« five in his faculty.” ShAK. Not in ole. 

CRE'SS, S. (plural _ from creſco, Lat. becauſe of its 
being a quick grower) a herb, uſed for ſallet, or eat raw, 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts ; the garden ce, and the 
water cre/s are the moſt known. 

CRE'/SSET, S. (croiffette, Fr. becauſe beacons had antient!y 
creſſes on their tops) a great light ſet on a light houſe or 
watch-tower ; a beacon, ** Burning crefſets.” Snak. 
ſolete. 

CRE'ST, 8. (crefte, Fr. criſta, Lat.) the plume of feathers 
or other ornament worn on the top of helmets. The comb 
of a cock. In heraldry, the upper part of an armoury, or 
that part over the caſk or helmet next to the mantle, whick 
contains the ornament. Any natural tufft on the head. Fi. 
guratively, pride, ſpirit, or courage. 

CRE'STED, adj. (criſtatus, Lat.) adorned with a plume, or 
creſt, Having a comb or tuſſt on the head. 

CREST-FA'LLEN, adj. diſpirited; cowed; in a fate of 
dejection, owing to ſome ſudden accident, or fear. 

CRE'STLESS, adj. in heraldry, not honoured with coat- 
armoury ; not of a noble or honourable family. 15 

CKETA'CEOQOUS, ay. (area, Lat. chalk) abounding with, 
— 2 the qualities of chalk. ' 5 

, adj. (creatus, Lat.) rubbed with chalk. Wants 
authority. oy Mos S007 | 

CRE'VICE, S. (crevaſe, Fr. from crever, Fr.) a narrov 
opening made in a thing by its cracking; generally applied 
to walls or wainſcots, | CREW 
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p ies.” Fairy Juen. At preſent applied to a 
a _ — r whe to fignify a company of con- 
ptible or ſuch as herd together with ſome bad 
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CRE/WEL, S. (klewel, Belg.) fine worſted, or yarn twiſted 
and made up in a knot'or ball. 


* 


hay is placed for feeding of cattle. A manger. Figura- 

tively, the ſtall of an ox. A ſmall habitation or hut. 

” rather, fleep, lieſt thou in- ſmoky ibs.” SnAxk. 

The cards which each party lay out of their hands, and 

are reckoned for the benefit of the dealer, at the game of 
ibbage. 

CRIBBAGE, S. a game at cards, wherein the players en- 
deavour to make pairs, ſequents, pairs royals, and one and 
thirty in playing, and to hold in their hands as many fif- 

teens, , and ſequences as they can. | 

CAT BBl E, S. Cerivell, Ital. cribrum, Lat.) a corn-ſieve. 

CRIBRA'TION, S. [cribro, Lat.) the act of ſifting through 
2 fieve. Wants authority. 

CRVCK, 8. {cricco, Ital.) the noiſe made by a door when 
its hinges are ruſty, or want oiling. A painful ſtiffneſs in 
the neck, from cryce, Sax. a ſtake. ö 

CRICKET, 8. {#rekel, from treten, Belg. to creak) an in- 
ſe& which frequents fire- places or ovens, and 1s re- 
markable for a continual —_— or creaking noiſe. A 

e which is played at with a bat and ball, from cryce, 
= a ſtake. A low ſeat or ſtool, from kriechen, Teut.. to 


VER. S. (from and er, of wer, Sax. a man) a per- 
oy authoriſed to p A wt things that are loſt, or thok 
" which are to be ſold; 

CRIME, S. (Fr. crimen, Lat.) a voluntary breach of any 
known law. 2282 EMTs l 2 

CRIUMEFUL, adj. fa in a hi e ; wrought again 
the remorſes of « — 4 — 2 of a law; 
contrary to duty, or virtue. - 

CRI'MELESS, adj. void of cnme or blame ; innocent. 

CRUMINAL, adj. (from criminis, genitive of crimen, Lat.) 
contrary to any known law. Figuratively, faulty, worthy 
of blame. Guilty; ſubject to ſome puniſhment on ac- 
count of the violation of a law. In law, that which is 
oppoſed to civil. A criminal proſecution.” 

cat INAL, S. a man who is accuſed of a voluntary breach 
of a known law. A perſon who has knowingly and wilful- 

to any law. 

CRIMINALLY, adv. in a manner inconſiſtent with inno- 
cence. In a manner which implies guilt, or the wilful 
breach of ſome law. In a manner which deſerves blame 
or puniſhment. 

CRIMINA'TION, 8. Ccriminatio, Lat.) the act of accuſing 
a perſon of the breach of ſome law. 

CRUMINOUS, adj. (crimine/us, Lat.) ch. le with a 
willful breach of any known law, including the idea of 
| 8 and enormous guilt. A 

CRIMI OUSNESS, S. enormity, or a great degree of guilt 
or wickedneſs. ** I never could be convinced of any ſuch 
„ eriminouſueſs in him.“ K. CHARLES. 

CRIMP, adj. (from crimble or crumble) eaſily broken, 
crumbling with dryneſs ; eaſily reduced to powder. Figu- 
ratively, not conſiſtent; not of any force. The evidence 
is crimp; the witneſſes ſwear backwards and forwards.” 
SwirT, A low word. 

To CRIUMPLE, v. @. (from rumple, crimble, or crumble) to 
draw together in wrinkles. © Crimpled them up.” WIs u. 

CRIMSON, 8. {cramoifie, Fr. carmęſino, cremiſino, Ital. car- 

me/ino, Span.) a deep red colour, mixed with an appear. 

ance of blue. Figuratively, in poetical language uſed 
for a dark or any degree of a red. The virgin crim/on of 
* modeſty.” SAR. k f 

To CRI'MSON, v. 4. to dye, or colour with a red or 
crimſon. | 

CRI'NCUM, 8. (a cant word, perhaps from &rinkelen, Belg.) 
> cramp z or whamſy. 8 1 

CRINGE, S. (from the verb) a low bow, carrying with it 
the idea of fawning and mean ſervility. | 

To CRINGE, v. a. {#riechen, Teut. to crawl on the ground) 
to form into wrinkles, or uncouth appearances. ** You'll 
* ſee him cringe his face.” Sax. Neuterly, to behave 
n a mean, Crvilely, complaiſant manner, in order to gain 

rſon's favour,. or avert his anger. To fawn. 


a 
CRINI'GEROUS, adj. ( criniger) hairy. . Wants authority. 


0 
To CRIN'KLE, v. ». (krinchelen, Belg.) to go in and out. 
To wrinkle. Actively, to draw a into wrinkles ; 


to make the ſurface of a thing uneven. 
CRIN'ELE, S. a wrinkle. th, 


CRINOSE, aj. hairy. Wants anthority. 


CRINO'SITY, S. the quality of abounding in hair. Hairy- 


neſs. 

CRIP'PLE, S. /crypel, Sax. repel, Belg. , Brit. 
IN. to walk double or ſt ins) a . o has not 
uſe of his limbs, eſpecially %, "ey 

To 'CRIP'PLE, v. a. to make lame, or deprive a perſon of 
the uſe of his limbs. 


CRIP'PLENESS, the ſtate of a perſon who is lame; or has 
not the uſe of his limbs, 

CRISIS, S. (eis, krifs, Gr. judgment) in medicine, 'a 
change in a diforger, which either determines a patient's 
death or recovery. Figuratively, in politics, a period of 
time, wherein an undertaking is arrived at its greateſt height. 
Any particular period of time. 

CRI'SP, adj. Ccriſpus, Lat.) curled. « Criſþ hait'd.” Hare, 
Indented, winding. Leave your eri/þ channels.” Swax. 
Dry, brittle, or eafily broken. The wood or firing of 
the inſtrument is made more cri/þ.” Bac. | 

To CRISP, v. a. (crifpo, Lat.) to curl; or form a thing 
into a ring. To twiſt. Neuterly, to run in and out, to 
wind. The cried brooks.” Par. Loft. To make a 
1— eaſy to be broken by frying or drying it. 

en A'TION, S. the act of curling. The ſtate of being 
curled, , | 


| CRFSPING-PIN, S. a curling iron. | 

CRISPNESS, S. the quality of a thing curled. Eaſineſs to 
be broken, owing to dryneſs. In cookery, the brittleneſs 
of « thing owing to the hard incruſtation formed by a bride 

CRISPY, adj. curled; in cookery, brown and brittle. 

CRITE/RI ON, 8. (xptrypior, kriterion, Gr. from wpww, rin, 
Gr. to judge) a mark or ſtandard by which the eſs 
or badneſs of a thing may be meaſured and judged. 

CREPTIC.,: 8 (rern, kritikos, Gr. from wpww, Trine, Gr. 
to judge) a perſon formed by nature, and qualifed by art, 
to point out the perfection or imperfection of any of the 
productions in the arts or ſciences. One who is employed 
in diſtinguiſhing the beauties or defects of an authour. 
Figuratively, a cenſurer, or perſon apt to find fault either 
with the writings or actions of another. f 

CRITIC, adj. belonging to criticiſm, or the art of judging 
of the performances 1 an authour. 

CRITIC, S. /critique, Fr.) an examination, or comment 
on the works of an authour, wherein both taſte and learning 
are uſed as guides. A criticiſm. The art of criticiſm. 

To CRI TIC, v. x. to play the critic, to write remarks on 
the works of an authour. | 

CRITICAL, adj. able to diſtinguiſh the beauties and defects 
of any production. Nice, exact, accurate. With all the 
2 and care of a critic. Virgil was fo critical in 
the rites of religion.” STiLLInG. After the manner of 
a critic, according to the rules of criticiſm. © He wrote 
* a critical diſſertation on the ſhield of Eneas.“ 

tious, inclined to find fault; cenſorious. In medicine, and 

litics, that in which ſome criſis or important change 
. ppens. ** Critical days.” In fo critical a junQure.” 
GT... 

CRITICALLY, adv. in a critical manner; in ſuch a 
manner as to diſcover beauties or defects; exactly; curiouſly. 

CRITICALNESS, S. exactneſs, nicety, accuracy. The 
act of exerciſing the judgment in order to diſcern the faults 
or perfections of any production. 

To CRFTICISE, v. 3. to write remarks, or point out the 
beauties and defects of any production. Figuratively, to 
find fault with, uſed with an or apon. © To critici/e on his 
«« expences.” Locke. Actively, to cenſure, blame, or find 
fault with. ; : 

CRITICISM, S. the art or ſtandard of judging of the merits 
or demerits of any production. Figuratively, a remark or 
obſervation made by a critic. 

To CRO'AK, v. #. (cracettan, Sax. crocare, Ital. crocitare, 
Lat. croaffer, Fr. fag, trazo, Gr. all which ſeem formed 
from the ſound) to make a hoarſe noiſe, applied to that 
made by a frog or raven. Figuratively, to covet, to crave, 
or make a diſa le murmur. ** The creakings of their 
„ own bellies.” Locks. | 

CR'OAK, S. the noiſe made by a frog, raven, or crow. þ. 

CRO'CEOUS, adj. { croceus, Lat.) conſiſting of or reſembling 
ſaffron, yellow, or of a ſaffron colour. 

CRO'CK, S. {#rulk, Belg. croc, Fr.) a cup or earthen veſſel. 
A pot to boi i the 1 occaſioned 

rubbing the ou a pot againk any thing. | 
TI E e EN CRO/CKERY, h 
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CRO/CKERY, S. (from Arnie, Belg.) earthen-ware. 
CRO/CODILE, 85 ( crecodilus, Lat. from nos, krokos, Gr. 
ſaffron, and Ne, deilon, Gr. ing) in natural hiſtory, 
an amphibious voracious animal, reſembling a lizard, co- 
vered with very hard ſcales, ſcarce vulnerable, unleſs under 


belly, having four ſhort legs, of incredible ſwiftneſs, . 


t not eaſily turning itſelf ;- its throat is wide, its teeth 
growing in ſeveral rows, ſharp, ſeparating and cloſing be- 

| tween each other. Its fight is very piercing when on land, 
but in water very dim. 5 
of its body is ares 
dark brown, ſpec with blackiſh ſpots. Its eggs, which 
are of the ſize of thoſe of a gooſe, are laid by the female 
to the number of 60, and covered with ſand, on the water 


fide, where they are hatched by the Sun. The prodigious | 


fecundity of this creature, ſo dreadful both to the human 
race and the inhabitants of the water, is counteracted by 
providence, in giving the male an unnatural inſtinct, 


whereby he devours his offspring as ſoon as hatched ; and 


leaſt by the care of the female, who preſerves not a few 
from his voracious jaws, this defign ſhould be fruſtrated, 
the ichneumon, or Indian rat, whach is of the ſpecies of a 
tame cat, breaks the eggs wherever it finds them, and 1s 
reparted to get down throat of this creature, while it 
is ſleeping with its mouth opens and to knaw its way out 
again through its entrails. In . rhetoric, the word is ap- 


plied to a ſophiſtical and captious kind of argument, con- 


trived to ſeduce and enſnare the unwary. 


CRO/CODILINE, adj. (crocodilinus, Lat.) like a crocodile. | 


Captious, or enſnaring. 
CROCUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, hath a ſpatha or ſheath of 
one leaf; the flower hath one petal deeply cut into ſix 
long ſegments; it hath three ſtamina, and a roundiſh 
ermen, at the bottom of the tube, ſupporting a flender 
le and becoming a roundiſh fruit with three cells filled 
with roundith ſeeds, | | 
CROFT, S. (Sax.) a field, or cloſe adjoining 
with com or uſed for paſture. - ** I'th 
% brow this bottom glade.” MiLT. 
CROISA DE, CROISA'DO, S. {croi/ade, Fr. from: croix, Fr. 
of crux, Lat. a croſs) an holy war, or expedition againſt 
infidels and . heretics, applied to thoſe formerly carried on 
by the Chriſtian powers againſt the Turks, for the recovery 
of Paleſtine. | 
CROVISES, S. {croix, Fr. a croſs) Pilgrims bound for the 
Holy Land, or thoſe who had been already there, ſo called 
from the badge, in form of a; croſs, which they wore on 
their ents. Soldiers employed in an expedition a- 
gainſt infidels, ſo called from their banner, which was a 
croſs. 5 
CRO NE, 8. (Ironie, Belg. yporos, chrones, Gr. time) an old 
ewe. Figuratively, an old woman, The crone being in 
« bed with him on the wedding night.” DRTD. A word 
of comempt. I 
CRO'NET, S. (from crinis, Lat. hair, or rather a contrac- 
tion of coroner, from its crowning or covering like a 
- coronet) in farnery, the hair which grows over the top of a 
- horſe's hook. 
CRO'NY, S. (from: pores, Fr. time) an old and very intimate 
aaintance or confidant. "I" 43 
CRO Ok, S. {croc, Fr. crycce, Sax. crucca, Brit. frocken, 
Belg. to bend) any thing bent. A ſheep-hook. A mean- 
der or winding. 77 
To CRO OR, v. a. (4rocken, Belg. crucher, Fr.) to bend, 
or turn any thing ſo as to reſemble a hook, Figuratively, 
to pervert, or wreſt the fword of another. | 
CROOKED, 2%. Ccrochu, Fr. kroget, Dan. crych Brit.) bent, 
ppoſed to ſtrait, formed into an angle or hook. Wind- 
ing.  Fipuratively, . perverſe, or bad. 


to a houſe, ſown 


hilly cræſis that 


CROGOKEDLY, adv. in an untoward, perverſe, or not- 


complying manner. 
CRO/OKEDNESS, S. the bending of a body, whereby it 
dieviates from a-ſtrait or i 

a deformity of the body, ariſing from any of its limbs be- 
ing diſtorted or out 


poleaſedt. a ; 

coy: S. (crap, Sax. creppa, Brit. krop, Belg.) the craw, 

N or fir omach of. birds, wherein their f — 
— — : 

CRO, S. (croppas, Sax. an ear of corn, 4rappen, Belg. to 

cut) the higheſt part, end, or oy f a thing. Figura- 
ively, the quantity of corn colle 

roduttof a field. Any thing cut off, 


, - 


1 
n 
3 


ſume in eating. My goats crop the flow'ry thyme.” 


Py 8. 
. 
5 


l 


ts chroat is very wide, the length 
to 18 cubits long, its colour is of a 


ndicular line. Figuratively, 


ſhape. Applied to the mind or 
_ temper, perverſity, or a diſpoſition which is not eaſily 
ood is prepared for 


in a harveſt. The 
To CROP, v. a. to cut off e top or ends of any thing ; 


| 


; 


| 


| 


” 


c RO 


| Dexd:* Neately to yield -a harveſt. Fi ively, to 

become prolific. He plough'd her — 
SuA K. | | > © "OO -Þ4s 

CROPFUL, adj. fulfilled'; ſatiated with food. | 


CRO'/PPER, 8. in natural hiſtory, a kind of -pigeon, re. 
markable for ſwelling its crop. | 
CROYPSICK, agj. ſick or difordeted by intemperate eating, 
ROSIER, K /oofr, 5. ) the paſtoral! Raft: 
CRO'SIER, S. (creſſer, Fr.) the paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop 
fo called from 10. Kang a croſs up the top- Th 
CROY'SLET,*S.' (ero#felet, Fr.) a ſmall eroſo. An yp. 
% finrſh'd di mond cro/5/er.” Gx. | 
\CROYSS,. S. (croix, Fr. croce, Ital. cruct, Sax! cruæx, Lat.) 
an inſtrument made of two pieces of wood cutting or 
croſſing each other at right angles, on which malefactarg 
were executed among the Romans ; as this puniſhment was 
inflicted only on ſlaves and the moſt abject perſons, our Sa- 
viour's dying in this manner muſt heighten his ſufferin 
and when duely reflected on, throw light on the expreflions 
of its ignominy, often occurring in Seripture. The ęgſign 
of the Chriſtian religion. The fign made by the pit on 
the forehead of a perſon when baptiſed, by drawing two 
marks, which croſs each other, with his fingers dipped in 
water. One line drawn athwart another. Figuratively, 
the Chriſtian Religion; or the doctrine of a crucified 8a. 
viour. The manner in which Chriſt died. An thing 
which is contrary to a perſon's wiſhes, and is a trial of his 
patience. Money, ſo called becauſe marked on the re- 
verſe with a croſs. 


CROSS, adj. that which falls athwart. FPiguratively, 
. 


j 
4 


polite to a perſon's wiſhes and expectations. 
not complying. Peeviſh, diſpleaſed with rifles ; not eaſily 
perſwaded. eciprocal, on each fide, interchanging. 

% A creſi marriage.“ Bac. | WP | 

CROYSS, prep. athwart, ſo as to interſect, from one fide to 
another. In riding, ſo as to have one leg on each ſide of 
a horſe. © Croſs bis back.“ 11 

To CROSS, v. à. to lay one body or line ſo as to form 
angles with another. To ſign with a creſf. In commerce, 
to cancel an article, by drawing two black lines over each 
other from oppoſite corners. To go over a river. Figu- , 
ratively, to oppoſe the deſigns of another,” and thereby 
render him peeviſh. To contradict. Neuterly, to lie on 
one another, ſo as to form angles. To be inconſiſtent 
with, joined to wh. 1 | 

CRO'SS-BAR-SHOT, a round ſhot or bullet, with a bar 

put through it. | 

CROYSS-BITE, S. a cheat, which fruſtrates a perſon's de- 
ſigns. Not dreaming of a cro/5-bire.” L'EsTx. 

CRO'SS-BOW, S. an engine or inſtrument, made of a bow 
fixed acroſs a piece of wood, made uſe of- in ſhooting deer, 

_ pigeons, &c. it will carry a bullet at a conſiderable diſtance, 

and do execution. 

CROSS-BO'WER, S. (from cro/5-bow and er, of aver, Sax, 
a man) a perſon who ſhoots with a cro/i-bow. © The 
* .cro/s-bowers of Genoa.” RALEIOR. 

CROYSS-GRAINED, adj. in joinery, applied to wood from 
whence a bough or branch has ſhot out, the grain of the 

branch ſhooting forward, and crofling that of the trunk. 
Figuratively, hard to pleaſe ; rei, perverſe, trouble. 
ſome, vexatious. | EEG A 

CRO'SSLY, adv. athwart, ſo as to interſe& or form angles. 
Figuratively, oppoſite, contrary, untowardly, And c 
to the reaſon of things.” TILLors. 

CRO SS-ROW. S. the alphabet ; ſo named from a croſs 
being placed at the beginning of it. | 

CROSS-STAFF, S. an inſtrument uſed 'by ſeamen to take 
the meridian altitude of the ſun or ſtars, called likewiſe a 


ore-/taff. 
cl WIND, S. a wind blowing either from the right 
or left a- croſs a ſhip's way. . | 
 CRO'SS-WAY, S. a ſmall path interſecting a main road. 
CROTOPHT'TES, S. in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower 
Jaw, ſerving to draw it downwards. 
CRO'TCH, S. /croc, Fr.) a hook. „Some called it his 
« fork, and ſome his crotch.” Bacon, Obſolete. 
CRO'TCHET, S. (crochet, Fr.) in muſic, one of the notes 
and marks of time, fo called from its reſembling a hook; 
it is equal to half a minim or double quaver. In printing, 
a line ſerving to bind ſuch lines as are to be read togeth® 


before any ſub-diviſion, marked thus $ likewiſe two oppo- 7 


ſite lines ſerving to include any ſentence 'or word which 
may be left out without ſpoiling the ſenſe of a period, 
marked (thus) or [thus]. In building, a ſupport, ob nap 
of wood fitted into anther to ſuſtain it. Figurative!) * 
fancy, odd conceit, or device, To 


CRO 


| . Me] on Fr. crooked) to ſt f low, 

To cn uh — + beaſts, when they bend thei legs, 
Pr" proach with their bellies towards the ground in teſ- 
any of obedience and ſubmiſhon. Figuratively, to bend 
40 Ur, S. Caran, Fr.) the rump of a fowl. The but- 
toc bf S. in horſemanſhip, leaps, which are 2 
** corvets, and N the fore and hand. quarters Ol the 


* 
Oo 


| equal height, ſo that he truſſes his legs under 
E 5 — 3 or ſhooting his ſhoes. 


of the carnivorous kind, or feeding on carrion. 
To pluck a erono, is to contend with a Perſon. If you 
« diſpute we muſt even pluck @ crow about it.” Suax. 
Sometimes it is uſed for a contention} about ſome worthleſs 
thing, or triſling ſubjeQ, In mechanics, a ſtrong iron bar, 
uſed as a lever, to lift 5 the ends of great heavy timber, 
| force open doors, c. The noiſe made by a cock. | 
8 cRO/W-FOOT, S. in botany, the ranunculus. Its empale- 
ment is compoſed of five oval concave leaves; the flower 


: , 0 , Teut. black 
N 8. (crawe, Sax wy Belg. #rae, Teut.) a 


nectarium. It has many ſtamina, twin ſummits, numerous 
en, collected into a head, without any ſtyle, which 
afterwards. turn into irregular ſeeds, faſtened to the re- 
ceptacle, by very ſhort foot ſtalks, Tournefort ranges it 
in the ſeventh ſection of his ſixth claſs, and Linnæus, in 
the ſeventh ſection of his thirteenth. The — are 
eleven. In war, a coltrap or piece of iron with four points 
tuo, three, or four inches long, uſed for incommoding the 
cavalry. 1 
| To CROW, v #. (preter, I crew, crowed, or have crowed, 
| from. crawan, Sax. Traben, Teut.) to make a loud ſhrill 
noiſe; applied to that made by a cock. Figuratively, to 
boaſt, bully, or aſſume a ſuperiority over another. 
| CRO'WD, S. (cruth, Sax.) a great number of people ſqueezed 
or cloſe together. A great number of any thing of the ſame 
fort, adjacent to each other. Figuratively, the yulgar or 
lower ſort of people. A fiddle, from crab, Brit. 
To CRO WD, v. a. to fill a oe with a great and confuſed 
multitude of people. To force a great many things in a 
confuſed manner, into the ſame place. To preſs. cloſe to- 
gether. To incumber, or oppreſs by multitudes. In the 
marine, joined to /ail, to ſpread all the /ai/s wide upon the 
for the ſake of 2. or quickening the motion 
of a ſhip. Neuterly, to go in great multitudes. To thruſt 
among a multitude of others, uſed with in. | 
CRO'WDER, 8. (from crowd and er, of wer, Sax. a man 
a fdler. Sung by a blind crowder.” Sivney. A low 
word. 
CRO'W-KEEPER, S. one who ſcares away crows. © Han- 
« dles his bow like a crow-keeper.” Snak. the reading of 
the latter word is controverted, | : 
CROWN, S. (couronne, Fr. kroone, Belg. corona, Lat.) an 
ornament.worn on the head by monarchs. Th agree 4 a 
garland of flowers, Ic. worn on the head as a mark of 
mirth, or merit. A reward for ſome - meritorious 
deed. Royalty. A monarchy, - The top of any thing, 
but of the head particularly, ** From. toe to crown.” 
SHAK, „The ſteepy crowns of the bare mountains.“ 
Dax. That part of a hat or cap which covers the head. 
A piece of money, valued at five ſhillings, in England. 
Honour, ornament, completion, or accompliſhment. 
To CROWN, v. 4. (from the noun) to place a crown on a 
—.— head. To ſurround the head as with a crown. 
Figuratively, to dignify or adorn. To reward, to perfect, 
ta complete, to finiſh. : T0 | 
CRO'WN-GLASS, S. fineſt ſort of window glaſs. 
CROMWN- OFFICE, S. a court or office under the king's- 
bench, ſo called becauſe the crown is immediately concerned 
in what is tranſacted therein: | lach 
CROWN. OST, S. in building, a poſt, which in ſome 
buildings ands upright in the middle, between two rafters, 
In architecture, the uppermoſt member of the | cornice, 
called alſo corona, and larmier. | 


hoofs 
and driven by, the ballance. 


figure 10, | [7 


has. five obtuſe petals, with a narrow. baſe, having each a 


CRO'WN-SCAB, S. in farriery, a ſtinking filthy ſcab, or 
cancerous and painful ſore, about the corners of a horſe's 


CRO'WN-WHEEL, S. the upper wheel of a watch next to, 
CRO'WN-WORKS, S. in fortification, an out work run- 
ning in. to the field, in order to gain ſome hill, and cover 
- the other works of a place, Ge. It conſiſts of two demi- 


ions at the extremes, and an entire baſtion in the mid- | 
dle with curtains. See plate III. facing fortification, 


CROYYL-STONE, in natural hiſtory, ctyſtallized cauk, in 
which the cryſtals are ſmall. | uy a * 
CRU /CIHAL, adj. (from crucis, genitive of crux, Lat. acroſs) 


; _Ciſion or cut in any fleſhy part, in form of a croſs, _ 
To CRU'CIATE,, v. 4. (cruciatum, ſupine of crucio, Lat.) 
to torture or torment. Wants authority. n 
CRUCIBLE, S. (crucibulum, low Lat.) a little veſſel made 
either of earth, or iron, without a handle, uſed by re- 
finers, chemiſts, and others, to melt metals, &c. in. It 
— its name from its being formerly marked with a 
| SS. 
' CRUCVFEROUS, a4. (from crux, Lat. a croſs, and fero, 
Lat. to bear) bearing the croſs. Wants authority. 
, CRUCIFTER, S. (from crucify, and er of wer. Sax. a man) 
' the perſon that fixes another to a croſs, or aſſiſts in crucify- 
ing another. 
- CRU'CIFIX, S. /crucifixus, Lat.) a croſs whereon the cru- 
cifixion of Chriſt is repreſented, * 
CRUCIFI'XION, S. the act of nailing to a croſs. | 
CRU'CIFORM, adj. (from crucis, Lat. and forme a ſhape 
in the ſhape of a croſs. | 
To CRU'CIFY, v. a. (crucifge) to faſten a perſon, by nail- 
ing his hands and feet, on a croſs. . 
CRUCTGERO US, /craciger, Lat.) bearing the croſs. 
CRU'D, S. ſee Cuzp, which is the moſt common ſpelling. 
CRU DE, (ag: crudus, Lat.) raw, applied to fleſh not dreſſed. 
Unchanged or unaltered by any proceſs or preparation. 
Figuratively, unfiniſhed, immature, not brought to per- 
fection. Not reduced to order, or properly examined or 
modified by the mind; imperfect, unpoliſhed, inadequate, 
and unrefined, applied to ideas. | 
CRU'/DELY, adv. without any preparation; without exami- 
nation or conſideration, groſs, applied to ideas. 
CRU'DENESS, S. mes ; imperfection; indigeſtion. 
CRU'DITY, S. rawneſs. Indigeſtion, or a thing in its in- 
digeſted ſtate The ſtate of a diſeaſe, wherein the mor- 
bikc matter is not yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſ- 
order. f 
To CRU DLE, v. a. the ſame as Cuzpue, of which it may 
8 corruption. as | 
CRU'DY, adj. curdled, coagulated, concreted ar in lumps. 
Raw, chill. © Crudy vapours.” Syak. he 
CRUEL, adj. (Fr. from crudelis, Lat.) void of compaſſion, 
mercy, or pity, and delighted in the ſutferings, and in- 
creaſing the ſufferings of others. — oy implaca- 
ble, inveterate, and . cauſing the greateſt degree of tor- 


ture. | 

CRU'ELLY, adv. in an inhuman, barbarous and ſavage 
manner, wherein the ſufferings and tortures of others are 
beheld with delight, and increaſed with joy. 8 

CRU'ELNESS, S. the exerciſe of great barbarity towards 

- another. ; 

CRUELTY, S. a ſavage diſpoſition, delighting in the miſ- 
fortunes, and ſufferings of another, and in increaſing 
them. | 

CRU'ENTATE, adj. Ccruentatus, Lat.) ſmeared with blood. 
© The cruentate cloth.” Granvitis. Seldom uſed. 

CRU'ET, S. {(#raicke, Belg.) a phial for vinegar or oil. 

CRU'ISE, S. {(kruicke, Belg.) a fimall cup. 


cruiſers bearing the croſs) a voyage made by a ſhip u 
down a coaſt in order to | fe from — — , 
intercept ſuch of the enemies veſlels as are near it. , 

To CRUISE, v. 3. (pronounced cru/e) to rove about at ſea 
in ſearch of an enemy's veſſels ; to fail to and fro without 
any certain courſe or deſtination. n 

CRUISER, S. a veſſel that fails to and ſro in queſt of an 
enemy's ſhips. E won't 7 1 7 | 

CRU'M, CRU'MB, S. (crama, Sax. kruyme, Belg. trummel. 
Teut. krumme. Dan.) the ſoft part of bread, Figuratively, 
a ſmall particle, or bit. | en] | 

To CRU'MBLE, v. 3. (acruman, Sax. ruymmelen, Belg. 
krummelen, Teut.) to break into ſmall cles or pieces, 
Neuterly, to fall into ſmall pieces, applied to dry bodies, 
whoſe particles ſeparate of themſelves. 

CRUM'MY, aj, reſembling the crum of Bread. Soft. Figu- 

ratively, plump, or fleſhy. A crumny laſs.” " 

CRU MP, adj. ( crump, Sax. crwmm, Brit, krom, Belg. Aru, 
Teut,) . crooked, or deformed. * Crump: ſhouldered.” 
L'E$TRANGE. 1 | rt. 

To CRUM'BLE, v. a. (from cramp, krimpen, Belg.) to con- 

tract, to draw into wrinkles. To {queeze together in order 
to diſcover the wrinkles. | 

CRU'MPLING, S. a ſmall degenerate apple. 

To CRUNK or CRUNKLE, v. #.. to make a noiſe like a 
crane. v4 Nie v1 


or to 


2 


| ee 


in form of a croſs, Crucial incifion, in anatomy, an in- 


y - 4 


CRU'ISE, S. (croife, Fr. kraiſe, Belg. a croſs, the origi inal ö 
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„ 
CRU PER, S. (from croupe, Fr. the buttocks of a horſe) that 


part of horſe-furniture, which reaches from the ſaddle to 


the tail. | | 
CRURAL, adj. (from cruris, N N rut, Lat. a leg) 

belonging to, or ſituated in the leg. 1 gh 
CRUSADE, CRUSA'DO, S. ſee the Crorsape. 


CRU'SE, S. ſee Crxvise. | 

To CRU'SH, &%. &. Cecraſer, Ft.) to break to pieces, or 
make the two oppoſite ſides of a veſſel meet by external 
violence. To preis with force. To overwhelm, to beat 
down. Figuratively, to depreſs, ſubdue, or deſtroy by 
force. Neuterly, to. thicken, to condenſe, by a nearer 
approach of the particles, and leſſening the pores of the 
bod 2 U 


CRUSH, 8. the deſtruction of a thing, by means of a force 
which rains its form, diſſolves the union of its parts, 
and forces them againſt each other. Colliſion, deſtruction. 

CRUS T, S. (cr, Lat.) the hard external ſurface or coat 
of a body. A collection of matter grown hard. The caſe 
which contains the fruit or meat of a pye, or pudding. 
The outer, hard part of bread. A piece of the outer or 
hard ſurface of a foaf. | | 

To CRU'ST, v. a. to cover with a hard caſe. To foul 
with ſoil, or dirt. Neuterly, to have its external ſurface 
hardened. 

CRUSTA'CEOUS, adj. covered with a ſhell, applied to 

- fiſh. © Lobſters, crabs, and others of the cruftaceous 

„ kinds.“ Woopw. n 

CRUSTA CEO USNESS, S. the quality of having ſhells. 

- Wants authority. 

CRU'STILY, dv. in a moroſe, farly, or peeviſh manner. 
CRU'STINESS, S. the hardneſs of the outſide of bread. 
* Figuratively, peeviſhneſs, moroſeneſs. 

CRU'STY, a. covered with a hard ſurface, or coat. Figu- 


ratively, not eafily prevailed on, moroſe; peeviſh. A 


low word. 

CRU'TCH, S. (cricce, Sax. croccia, Ital. croce, Fr. crucke, 
Teut.) a ſupport, compoſed of a round piece of wood, in 
which a long ſtaff is fixed, placed under the arm-pits, 

© and uſed by cripples or lame perſons to walk with, 

To CRU”TCH, v. 4. to ſupport, as with crutches. *©* Two 

* fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe.” DRY. 

o CRY”, v. n. (crier, Fr.) to ſpeak with vehemence and 

- loudneſs. To ſpeak to, with great importunity and ſor- 
row); uſed with 79 or unto. To proclaim, or publiſh, To 
exclaim, or ſpeak loudly againſt, uſed with again. To 
1 with a mournful tone of voice attended with tears. 

o make a noiſe or ſqualling, like an infant. Figura- 
tively, to weep or ſhed tears. In hunting, to yelp, ap- 
plied to the noiſe made by a hound in full ſcent. Joined 
to out, to ſcream, or make a ſhriek when in dan To 
complain loudly. To blame or cenſure, uſed with / 
againſt, or ufon, To be in labour, “ Is ſhe crying out #” 
Snax. Actively, to proclaim any thing that is loſt or to 
be fold. Joined to down, to depreciate, undervalue, to 
blame or detract from; to forbid. To overbear; I'll to 
the king—and quite cry deu - this Ipſwich fellow's im- 
„ pudence.” SHax. Joined to wp, to praiſe, or increaſe 
the value of a thing by applauſe. To raiſe the price of a 
thing by proclamation. 

CRY, S. (cri, Fr.) lamentation, a mournful ſhriek or 
ſcream. Clamour or outcry. An exclamation of triumph 
and wonder. A proclamation. The manner in which 
the hawkers proclaim what commodity they ſell. ©* The 
* cries of London.” Figuratively, the favour of the 

- multitude ; acclamation. The cry went once for thee.” 
Syax. The method ot utterance made uſe of by different 
animals to expreſs their wants, &c. In hunting, the yelp- 
ing of dogs; fi tively, a pack of hounds. A confuſed 

+ Inarticulate noiſe. The noife of a cry.” Zeph. i. 20. 

CRY AL, S. the heron. | 

CRY'ER, S. (ſee CaIirR) a kind of hawk called the falcon 

tle, an enemy to pigeons. 

CRYPTIC, CRY PTICAL, adj. ( »gunTu, krapto, Gr. to 
hide) dark, obftruſe ; ſecret, occult ; hidden, not made 
ablic. ** In a cryptical or hidden method.” Warrs. 
CRYPT ICALLY, adv. in a dark, hidden, private, or oc- 
cult manner. Uſed by Boyle, by miſtake for critically. 

« Without cryptically diſtinguiſhing it.“ | 

CRYPTO'GRAPHY, 8. (from «pul, krupto, Gr. to hide, 
and Youu, graphe, Gr. to write) the art of writing 

- ſecret ch rs. Figuratively, characters uſed in writs 

to hide the ſenſe from all but the perſons who have the 


key. 
CRY'STAL, S. (ura, tru/tallos, Gr. ice) in natural 
© Hiſtory, a hard, tranſparent colourleſs ſtone compoſed of 
ſimple plates, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with 


& 


- 
in 


CUC 

acid menſtrua, calcining in a ſtiong fire, of a regular | 

des fappoled by ſbine to: be e of: der? — 

by nitre. Iſland cry/fal, is a genuine ſpar, of an ex; 

| "pure; clear, and fine texture, ſeldom blemiſh'd with 4" 
or ſpots. It is always of an oblique parallelopiped of 6 

planes, and found from + to 3 inches diameter, It 
the remarkable property of a double refraction, for When 

laid over a black line, drawn on paper, it ſhows two]: 
of the ſame colour and thickneſs, and running parallel 
each other at a certain diſtance. . This phænomenon 7 
very ingeniouſly ſolved by Mr. Benjamin Martin, in ii, 
experimental lectures. Cry/al glaſs, is that which is canied 

 -toa — — of perfection beyond the common play, 1 
originally manufactured at Venice only, but introduced into 

this kingdom by Mr. Bowles, who has brought it to 0 

much perfection, that it not only rivals, but even { 

that of Venice, In chemiſtry, applied to expreſs (1, 

or * matters ſhot or congealed in the manner of , 

cal. 

CRYSTAL, agj. conſiſting or made of cryffal. Fig, 
_— right, clear, tranſparent. * Cry/al ſtreams v 

RYD. | 

CRY'STALLINE, adj. {cry/allinus, Lat.) conſiſing of 
cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſparent. Chry/alli, 
humour, in anatomy, the ſecond humour of the eye, lyin 
immediately next the aqueous, behind the uvea. it 1; 
CONVEX ON both ſides, and is covered with a fine coat called 
the aranea. 

CRYSTALLIZA'TION, S. in chemiſtry, a combination 
of ſaline particles in the form of a cryſtal, variouſly mo- 
diſied according to the nature of the ſalts. A mals forme 
by congelation or concretion. 

To CRYSTALLPFZE, v. a. to form into a maſs reſembling 
that of cryſtals. Neuterly, to coagulate, or ſhoot into au- 

. * ſhapes, reſembling a cryſtal. 

CU'B, S. (from cab or cubur, Lat.) the young of a bear or 
fox ; ſometimes applied to that of a whale. Figurative, 
the offspring of a human creature, by way of reproach, 

To CU'B, v. a. to bring forth, applied to a fox or bex, 

Figuratively, to be delivered, applied to a woman in con- 
tempt or reproach. 

| CUBA'”TION, 8. (cubatio, Lat.) the act of lying down, 

Wants authority. 

2 8. (from cubo) lying down, Wants au- 

orĩty. 

| 1 rg; 8. (from cube) the finding the ſolid contents 
of a b 

CUBE, S. (egg, Gr. a die) in geometry, a ſolid body, 
conſiſting of fix equal ſquare fides. In arithmetic, a 
number ariſing from the multiplication of a ſquare number 
by its root. 

CU'BIC, or CU'BICAL, aj. belonging to, or having the 
properties of a cube. 

1 8. the ſlate or 

cal. 

CUBFCULARY, adj. Ccubiculum, Lat.) fitted for lying down. 
Changed their cubicu/ary beds into diſcubitory.” Bzows. 
Not in uſe. | 

CU'BIFORM, aj. in the ſhape or form of a cube. 

CU'BIT, S. {(cubitus, Lat. an elbow) a meaſure in uſe 
among the antients, which was the diſtance from the 
elbow bending inwards to the extremity of the middle 
finger, fixed by ſome to 1 foot, ꝙ inches, and $55 of an 
inch, Engliſh meaſure, by others to 1 $24 foot; the 
reaſon of this variety is, oat in ſcripture, there were two 
kinds of cubits, one meaſuring according to the firſt com - 
putation, and the other according to the latter. 

CUBITAL adj, containing the length or meaſure of 2 
cubit. 

CU'CKING-STOOL, 8. (from cecu, or coguin, Fr. and fool) 
a chair in which women are plunged into the water, 48 4 
8 for ſcolding; it was formerly named a tum- 

rel. 

CU'CKOLD, S. /cocn, Fr.) one who is married to a woman 

that violates the marriage bed. . 

To CO CKOLD, v. a. to lay with another man's wie. 
To lay with another man tho” married. 

CU/CKOLDLY, adv. (from cuckold and yp, implying manne!) 
after the manner of a cucko/d. Figuratively, mean, baits 
or ſneaking. 

CU'CKOLDOM, S. (from cuckold and dom, . 
quality) the act of laying with another man's wiſe. 

te or condition of a cactold. 

CU'/CKOO, 8. (caucrav, Brit. cocu, Fr. huckench, Teut. gde, 

Sax. kockcoek, Belg.) in natural hiſtory, a bird, *. ich 

appears in the ſpring., ſaid to ſeek the eggs of other birds, 

and lay her own whe hatched in their lead; hence it WP 


Sax. ſtate or 
The 


uſual 


CUL | 
--afual to give the huſband a ſign of the approa dach of an adul- 
terer — cuc too, revs, 55 proceſs time it was uſual 
40 call the perſon "whoſe bed was defiled, a cuckold, This 
bird is remarkable for the uniformity of its note, and its 
nume ſeems in er to be derived from ĩt. Figu- 
ratively, uſed as a word o reproach, or contempt. © A 
« h ack you cu. ung, ”* -77 51997 
CUCKOO-8PITFLE, 8. che frothy ſabſtance or dew found 
about the joints of lavender and roſemary. 
CU/CULLATE, CU'CLLATED, adj. Ccucullatus, Lat.) 
© hooded ; covered with a hood or cowl. Reſembling a 


CU/CUMBER, (pronounced cowcumber, from cucumit, Lat. 
concombre, Fr.) in botany, hath male and female flowers, 

at a diſtance, on the ſame plant, with a bell-ſhaped E * 

lement of one leaf, terminated with five briſtles. The 

flowers are bell-ſhaped, with one petal, cut into five oval 
rough ſegments. he male flowers have three ſhort ſta- 

mina; the female flowers have none, but have three ſmall 

pointed filaments without ſummits. The germen is ſituated 
under the flower, ſupports a ſhort 1 ſtyle, and be 

comes an oblong fleſhy fruit, with three cells including 

many oval ſeeds, It is ranged by Linnæus in the roth ſect. 
of his 2 1ſt claſs; and b Tournefort in the 7th ſect. of his 

firſt. The ſpecies are three. 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS, adj. (from cucurbita, Lat. a gourd) 
in botany, applied to thoſs plants which reſemble a gourd ; 

- ſuch as the pumpion and melon. | 

CUCU/RBITE, S. {cucurbita, Lat. a gourd) a chymical 
veſſel or glaſs made in the ſhape of a gourd, and commonly 
called a y. 

CU D, S. (cad, Sax.) the infide of the throat. The food 

kept by a cow in the firſt ſtomach, which it chews a ſecond 
time. | | 

CU'DDEN, CUDDY, S. a clown, a ſtupid, ruſtic fellow, 
« The flav'rinig cudden prop'd upon his ſtaff.“ DR YO. 

To CUD/DLE, v. 4. (a low word) to lye cloſe; to ſquat. 
« She cuddles low behind the brake.” PRIOR. Figurative- 

ly, to embrace cloſely. 

CU'DGEL, S. (kudſe, Belg.) a ſtick, made uſe of to ſtrike 
with, lighter than a club, and ſhorter than à pole. To crof5 


- the cudgels, is to yield, alluding to the practice of cud- 
_ - gelers, who lay the cudgels acroſs when they have finiſhed 


their encounter. | 
To CUD/GEL, v. @. to beat with a tick. - Figuratively, to 
to think deeply on a thing. Cudge/ thy brains no more 


„ About it.” Snack. 


CUDGEL-PROOF, adj. able to reſiſt a blow given by a ſtick 
or cudgel. His doublet, was cudgel-proef.” Hud. 

CUE, S. queue, Fr. a tail) the tail, or end of any thing. 
The laſt words of a ſpeech, which a player looks on as a 
fign for him to begin to ſpeak, «© Every one according to 
4% his cu. SHAK. A hint. Give them their cue to at- 
« tend.” Swirr. The part which a perſon 1s to play in 
his turn. Were it my cue to fight.” S#ax, Humour, 
— or diſpoſition of mind. I am not in the cue at 
„ preſent.” 

CUERPO, S. (Span. body) uſed with be, without the upper 
coat, or cloke, ſo as to diſcover the true ſhape of the cuerpo 
or body. Expoſed in cuerpo to che rage.“ Hud. Stiled at 

preſent in buff. | es | 1 

CUFF, 8. (z»fa, Ital. a battle, from z»ffaro to fight) a box 
given on the ear, or the head with the fiſt; - To ftrike | 
with the talons, or with the wings, applied to birds. 

CUFF, 8. (coe, Fr.) that part of the ſleeve which is 
turned back again from the wriſt towards the ſhoulder. 

CUFNAGE; S. che making up twine in peculiar forms, for 

CU'IRASS, S. (cxira/ſe, Fr. from cuir, Fr. leather coraccia, 

Ital.) a part of defenſive armour made of iron well ham- 

mered, covering the body, both before and behind, from 

the neck to the girdle. E | 


 CUIRASSTER, S. (from cuiraſi, and er of wer, Sax. a man) 


a ſoldier dreſſed in his armour, or-cuira/s. © ' | 

ery S. (cuiſe, Fr. a thigh) the armour which covers the 
thig hs. 1 LE a9 | * 

CULDEES, 8. (colidei, Lat.) monks, formerly in Scotland. 
CU'LERAGE, S. (from , Fr.) in botany,” à plant, called | 

likewiſe ar/e-/mart. ; e | 
CULINARY, S. Ccalina, Lat. a kitchen) belonging to the | 
kitchen; or uſed in cookery. | 
To 2 a. ¶ cueillir, Fr.) to pick or chooſe from a 
at number. 1 = 
CU'LLER;- 8." (from c and , of aver, Sax. a man) one 
ho chooſes a thing from a great many others,” 
'CU/LLION, S. (e „Ital. a fool, or perhaps from cu 
Gon) A low, mean, or dirty ſcoundrel; a word of great 
+ Contempt, 4 Avaunt ye cu/lions.” SnAk. Obſolete. 


e UN * 
CU'LLIONLY, adv. in the manner of à cillien,; med; 
__ * Tou whoreſon, culionly, &c. Suk. Not in 
uſe. | ache 


' CULLUMBINE, fee Column. | 


N ) 
CU/LLY, S. Ccuglione, Ital.) a man deceived or ſeduced by 


ſh „or proſtitutes, | $9 K 4g "1f 4 
To CU”LLY, v. a. (from the noun) to make à fool of a 
rſon. To deceive or impoſe upon. ONE 
CULMYFEROUS, adj. {culmus, Lat. ftraw, or haulm, and 
Hero, Lat, to bear) in botany, applied to ſuch plants as 


have a ſmooth, jointed talk; uſually kollow ; are d 
about at each joint with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed 
leaves, and have their ſeeds contained in huſks ; 


ſuch as wheat, barley, &e. | AN. 
To CULMINATE, v. u. (culmen, Lat. the top) in aſtro- 
nomy, to be at its greateſt altitude; to be vertical, or in 
its meridian. ; 
CULMINA'TION,; S. in aſtronomy, the tranſit or paſſage 
of a ſtar over the meridian, or that point of its orbit, 
wherein it is at its greateſt altitude. (ied bd 
CULPABTTLITY, S. (from cu/pable) the quality which ſub- 
eQs a thing to blame, or renders it an objet of blame. 
CU'LPABLE, adj. (culpabilis, Lat.) worthy or deſerving 
blame, including the idea of ſome voluntary fault of a 
flighter kind. 
CU/TPABLENESS, S. (from cu/pable and ne, implying an 
abſtra& quality) the quality which renders a perton an ob- 
jiect of blame. ; 
CU/LPABLY, adv. in ſach a manner, as to deferve blame. 
CU'LPRIT, S. (a word uſed by a judge at the trial of a 
perſon, who when the perſon arrainged pleads not guilty, 
anſwers ; ** Culprit, God ſend thee a deliverance.” 
Hence ſome imagine it to be a corruption of gu'il paroit, 
Fr. I wiſh it may appear ſo ; others who retain the ſame 
derivation, imagine it a calling upon the evidence, who is 
to prove the guilt of the er Ay ſignifying, then, let bin 
appear, who 15 to prove to the contrary ; others again hold 
it to be derived from culpa a fault or crime, and prit, Fr. 
from prendre to take, or detect, implying that the perſon 
is guilty, or at leaſt a malefactor; bat as this is incon- 
ſiſtent with the fpirit of our laws, which ſuppoſe every 
male factor to be innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
till it be proved againft him ; the two firſt derivations ſeem 
the moſt plauſible) in law, a malefactor or crimiral. Then 
„ firſt the cu{prit anſwer d.“ Dad. 
CULT ER, S. (Lat.) the iron of a plough which cuts the 
ground perpendicular to the plough-ſhare ; commonly ſpelt 


coulter. 


| To CU'LTIVATE, v. a. {cultiver; Fr.) to heighten the 


fruitfulneſs of the earth by manuring it, or by other 
methods of huſbandry. Figuratively, to. improve the un- 
derſtanding by education and fludy. To ſtudy any particu- 
lar branch of ſcience: | | 

CULTIVA'TION, S. the act of improving ſoils by huſben- 
dry. Figuratively, the improvement of the underſtanding 
by education and ftudy. Improvement in any ſcience. 

CULTURE, S. {cultura, Lat. from cale, Lat. to till the 
ground) the act of cultivating, or tilling the ground. Fi- 

. guratively, the improvement of the mind by education 
and ſtudy. Improvement in any branch of learning. The 
eradicating any vice from the mind by inſtruction. 

To CULTURE, v. 4. (from the noun) to cultivate ; to 
manure, till, or improve foil by labour and other methods 
of huſbandry. Uſed by Thom/er, without other authori 

CU'LVER, S. (cu/fre, Sax.) a pigeon. ** Born on liq 
„wing, the calver ſhoots,” NE OM: An old word, 
revived by the authour quoted. | 

CU'LVERIN, S. Ccolenvrine, Fr.) a ſlender piece of ordnance 
or artillery from 53 to 5 Inches bore, from 13 to 12 feet 

long, and carrying a ſhot from 53 to 34 inches diameter. 

CU'LVERKEY, S. in botany, a flower which grows wild in 


the fields. A girl cropping culverkeys and cowllips.” 


WALTON, 

To CU'MBER, v. a. (kommeren, komberen, Belg. to diſturb) 
to hinder a perſon from acting by its weight. To put a 
pon to difficulty in managing a thing, by its weight, or 
ength. Figuratively, to load with ſomething uſeleſs. To 
diſturb, diſtreſs, or involve in difficulties. .'To. diftrat or 
perplex with a variety of employments ; uſed with about. 
. Martha was cumbered about much ſerving.” Luke x. 

CU'MBER, S. (Lender, Belg.) hindrance ; unmana 

-- neſs, cauſed by bulk. * Of marvellous charge 
« ful camber.” RALEICH. | 

CU/'MBERSOME, adj. (from cumber and /ome, of ſum; Sax. 

- implying very, or great degree of any ching) occafioning 

at trouble and vexation.' Figuratively, burthenſome, 

- occaſioning perplexity. Unwieldy, or not eaſily managed 
on account of its length or weight. 


able- 
fear- 


4 F  CU'MBROUS, 


CUR 


CU'MBROUS, ag. 
_cafineſs. . ©: Cumbrous gnats.” Fairy Queen. 
burthenſome, heavy. f 
CU/MEFREY, 8. ſee Cours r. 2 
To CUMULATE, v. 4. (ear 2 of cumulo, 
Lat.) to lay one thing upon another; to hea ] together, 
CUMULA'TION;, 8. the act of heaping on one 
another, Wants authority. 
CUNCTA'TION,-S. (cun#atio, Lat.) the act of deferring 
- the doing of a thing to another time, which ought to be 
done immediately. Sometimes delay, in a good ſenſe. 
* Celerity ſhould always be contempered with can#ation.” 
- Bzaawn. | n 2 | 
To CU'ND, v. . (from Tonnen, 
notice. 
1 cumaerbb, as they call it, the maſter of each boat.” CAR ZW. 
See ConDer, or BALKER. | 
CU'NEAL, adj. (from caneus, Lat. a wedge) relating to, or 
. having the ſhape of a wedge. 1 | 
CU'NEATED, part. (cunexs, Lat.) made in the form of a 


w S 4 
CUNRER, S. a kind of fiſh, leſs than an oyſter, which ſticks 
cloſe to the rocks. AinsworTH. 
CUN'NING, adj. (from connan, Sax. Tonnen, Belg. to 
know) learned, knowing, or of extenſive knowledye. 
To cunning men I will be very kind.” Shak. Performed 
with art or ſkill 3 curious. Thou ww fag of ex- 
celling nature.” SnAK. Figuratively, 3 deſigning ; 
; ovet-reaching another by ſuperiour wit and under- 
ſtanding. The cunning man, is vulgarly uſed for a conjurer, 


Figuratvely, 


. to know) to give 


or perſon who pretends to tell fortunes, or diſcover ſtolen 
CUN'NING, S. (conninge, Sax.) artifice ; deceit ; ſuperiour 


talents of mind, employed in deceiving, or over-reaching 
others. Art, ſkill, knowledge. ; 

CUN'NINGLY, adv. in a fly, crafty manner, including the 
idea of deceiving another. 

CUN'/NINGNESS, S. craftineſs, ſiyneſs. The quality of 
carrying on a — againſt another, without his — 5 
till he Ry EE Pn * 1 b 5 

GU . A „Brit. „ Belg. coupe, Fr. 
coppa, JIG ſmall veſſel, wich a foot, to 2 . Rrr- 
ratively, the liquour contained in a _ In the plural, a 

merry bout, or entertainment of drinking, Any thing 


hotlow like a cup, as the huſk of an acorn, the bell of a 


flower. Cup and can, familiar companions, the can being 


the larger veſſel from whence a cup is filled. You and he 


are cup and can.” SWIFT. 
o CUP, v. a. to ſupply with liquour. 
«« world grow round.” ShAx. 


« Cup us till the 


lace. | 
c BOARD, S. (from cup and bord, Sax. a caſe, or re- 
tacle) a place fitted with ſhelves and a door, in which 
Abbas; or earthen ware are placed, diſtinguiſhed from a 
cloſet, which is conſiderably langer. 
To CUP'BOARD, S. to put in a expboard. Figuratively, to 
hoard. Still 1 the viand.“ Suk. | 
CU/POLA, S. (Ital.) in architecture, a ms vault, or 
the round of the top of the dome of a church, which re- 
ſembles a cup inverted ; called by ſome a lanthorn. 

CUP PEL, S. | ſee Corr. | 

CUP'PER, S. (from c and er, of wer, Sax. a man) one 
who applies a cupping glaſs, and ſcariſies a perſon. 

CUP PING, S. in ſurgery, 
ſor the diſcharge of blood 
ſkin. 


other humours 


CUP/PING-GLASS, S. a glaſs veſſel, which having its air 
rarified, gives room for that contained in the part to which 
Hoa, to expand itſelf, and bring with it ſuch | 


it is 
1 as it is involved in, which are afterwards diſ- 
charged by a ſcarifier, or inſtrument fitted with the points 
of ſeveral lancets, which by means of a ſpring enter'the 
fin at the ſame time. | 
CU/PREOUS, adj. (cupreus, Lat.) coppery, or conſiſting of 


cUk 8. (terre, Belg. ſee CV TAT) a degenerate, worth- 
leſs dog. Figuratively, uſed as a term of reproach for a 
man. 

CU/RABLE, "adj. (from cure) that which may be healed. 

CU/RABLENESS, 8. the poſſibility of being healed, _ 

CU/RACY; S. the employment of a cler 
the duty of the perſon who has the benefice, for a certain 


- ſalary. X71 | 747-73” 
Arx, 8. a cps who performs the duties of ano- 
_ ther for a ſalary, A-pariſh prieſt, 
CU'RATESHIP, 8. (from curate and foip, of 

office) ſee CURACY. 7 | 


troubleſome, vexatious, cauſing un 


« Who diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, 


4 


CUR- 
CU'RATIVE, adj. relating to the cure of a diſeaſe. Rec. 
vering or able to recover from a diſorder, oppoſed. to pre. 
ſervatiye. Both preſervative and curati ue. Arp UTH, 
CURATOR, S. (Lat.) one who. has the cute and fuperin. 
tendance of a thing, place or perſon. © The curator; of 
„ Bedlam.” SwirT, an en Rn 
CU RB, S. (courber, Fr. to bend) in farriery, an iron chain 
faſtened to the upper part of the branches of a bridle, in 
a hole called the eye, and running over the beard of a 
horſe; uſed to manage a hard — 2. Figurative. 
ly, a reſtraint put on the inclinations of a perſon. A hard 
and callous tumour, running along the inſide of a, horſe, 
- hoof; or that part of the hoof which is oppoſite to the leg 
of the ans de. | | 
To CU'RB, v. a. (from the noun) to manage, or guide 3 
horſe by means of a curb; Figuratively, to check, or reſtrain 
the * or inclinations, ſometimes uſed with rem and 
_ fometimes with of, _ | 
CURD, S. (4rayden, Belg.) the thickning or clotting of any 
liquour, generally applied to that of milk, which is occa. 
. fioned by mixing runnet with it. Pe 
To TUR'DLE, v. ». to grow into clots; to grow thick 
like milk mixed with runnet. Actively, to make a ching 
.grow thick, clot, or coagulate, by mixing ſome acid wit 
it. Figuratively, uſed for the chill or ſenſation of cold 
ariſing from a ſtagnation of blood cauſed by fear, 
CU'RPDY, %. coagulated ; clotted ; full of clots. 
CURE, S. cura, Lat.) a remedy ; the healing a wound, or 
recovering from a diſeaſe. The benefice, or employment 
of a clergyman, or curate. | 
To CURE, v. 4. (cure, Lat.) to heal a wound; to reſtore 
to health; to recover from a diſeaſe. In cookery, to pre- 
ſerve from ſtinking, or corrupting ; to ſalt. Figuratively, 
to remedy any diſorder of the mind, to — from 
te 8 
CURELESS, adj. (from cure and ie, a negative particle 
of leaſe, Sax. implying want, abſence or negation) with - 
out cure, or remedy ; not to be cured. 
CU'RER, S. (from cure and er, of auer, Sax. a man) a healer, 
or x1 Our conſumption curers,” Harvey. 
CU'RFEW, S. (couvre feu, Fr. cover the fire) an evening bell, 


| 


A ſenſe now obſolete. To 
bleed a perſon, after having fixed a cupping glaſs to the 


3 a cupping-glaſs 
, * the 


" 


man, who does 


f } g 
„ Sax. an 
1 


| 
| 
. 
4 
4 


on the ſound of which every man, was obliged to put out 
his fire, and extinguiſh his candle, in the time of the Con- 
_ Figuratively, any bell which tolls conſtantly in 

night time. A cover for a fire, or a fire place. But 
now for pans, pots, curfezvs.” Bacon, 

CURIA'LITY, S. (from curialis, Lat.) the privileges, pre- 
N or retinue of a court. The court and curialig. 

ACON, 

CURIOSITY, S. (from curious) a propenſity or diſpoſition 
of the ſoul, which inclines it to enquire 4825 new chien, 
and to delight in viewing them. Figuratively, an act of 
of curioſity, a nice experiment. An Object of curioſity or 
a rarity. 

CURIOUS, adj. (carigfus, Lat.) inquiſitive, or diſpoſed to 

| enquire into novelties, whether they reſpe& truths or ob- 

jects of ſight. Attentive to, or diligent ; uſed with after, 
or of ** Very curious after things.” Woopw. Curious of 

** antiquities.” Da YD. Accurate, or careful to avoid any 

Koprapelery or miſtake. © Men were not curious what ſyl- 

* lables or particles of ſpeech they uſed.” Syar. Exact; 
nice; artful; elegant; neat; compaſed with great care. 
Rigid, ſeyere, ſtint, © Curious 1 cannot be with you.” 

HAK. | 

CU'RIOUSLY, 2. in an inquiſitive, exact, accurate, ele- 

ant, laboured, or high finiſhed manner. Captiouſly. 

CUR'L, S. (from the verb.) a ringlet of hair formed into a 
ring, or making many concentric circles. Figuratively, a 

wave, undulation, or waving line, N.. | 

To CURL, v. 4. Corlan, Sax. krolen, Belg. cairlare, Ital.) 

to make the hair hang in circles or ringlets. To writhe, 
or twiſt round. To dreſs with curls. To raiſe in waves or 

in a ſpiral form. Neuterly, to form itſelf into ringlets. 

| To form circular lines. To twiſt itſelf, + 

| CUR'LEW,'S. (courlieu, Fr.) a water-fowl, with a large 
beak of a grey colour, with red and black ſpots. A bird 

of a larger ſiae and larger legs than a partridge, which 
— mt incredible ſwiftneſs, and frequents corn fields in 

ain, &c. | 

CURMU'DGEON,, 8. (a corrupt unciation and ſpelling 
of cæur mechant, Fr. a 21 7 who is void of gene- 

. roſitys a pare or avaritious perſon. A miſer. . 

CURMU'DGEONLY, adv. in an avaricious, niggardly, 


covetous manner. After the matmer-of a curmudgeon. - 
| CU'RRANT,. S. in botany, the tree hath prickles the leaves 
are long, the flower have five petals expanded in the form 


| 


G 


| 


of a role, the germien-ariſcs from the center of the _ 


„ ©  &S © --- 


CURRENCY „8 


CUR 
becomes à globular fruit, produced in. bunches, Like- 


_wiſea mall grape, properly written corinth. 

— acknowledged as legal, applied to coin 

or money, whether in metal or paper. General 

Figatatively, fluency of ſpeech, eaſineſs of utterance. Con- 
flow; uninterrupted courſe. General eſteem and 


A. 


CURRENT, adj. (currens, Lat. from curre, Lat. to run) 


ng from hand to hand, eſtabliſhed, or legal, applied 
to money. Generally received, not contradicted; applied 
to opinions. Popular, or eſtabliſhed by a majority; faſnion- 
able. Paſſable; or to be admitted. No excuſe current.” 
Sar. What is now 1 BY the current year.” In 
commerce, account current is that which is opened by two 
ons that have dealings with each other, wherein the 
— debts and credits of each are regiſtered on oppo- 
ſite ſides, in order to form a balance between them. 
CURRENT, 8. (from the adjective) in hydrography, a 
running ſtream. In navigation, a progreflive motion of 
the water of the ſea, by which a ſhip may be retarded in 
her courſe, or carried more ſwiftly, when moving in the 
ie direction as the current. 
CURRENTLY, av. in a conſtant motion. Without op- 
tion; generally; without ceaſing. 
TORRENT ESS, 8. circulation; general reception; ea- 
fineſs of pronunciation. | 
CURRIER, 8. (corriere, Ital. coriarius, Lat.) one who 
dreſſes leather. | | 
CUR'RISH, aj. (from cur and 1%, of i/e, Sax. which, 
when joined to a fubſtantive, implies likeneſs) like a cur; 
ſnappiſh, ' quarrelſome. 


To CU'RRY, v. 4. (conrayer, Fr. from corium, Lat.) to 


drefs leather with oil, tallow, &c. To rub a horſe with a 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument or comb, in order to ſmooth his 
hide, 


« curry <with maſter Shallow.” SuAK. To curry favour 
with, is to endeavour to gain the eſteem or friendſhip of 
another by trivial offices, and ſmall compliances. 

CURRYCOMB, S. an iron inftrument ſet with iron teeth 
or wires, uſed to dreſs a horſe. 


| To CU'RSE, v. 4. (curfian, Sax.) to wiſh, a perſon ill; to 


de ote to deſtruction. Figuratively, to afflict, or torment, 
« Curſe em wich ſuch ſons, as thoſe.” Pore. 

CURSE, S. (from the verb) the action of wiſhing any tre- 
mendous evil to another. The act of devoting to tem- 

ral or eternal torment. Affliction, torment, or miſery. 

CU'RSED, part. (of curſe) under a curſe. Figuratively, 
hated, deteſtable. Unholy, impious, affected by a _ 
Vexatious, troubleſome. Sometimes uſed only to expreſs 
the ſuperlative degree. | 

CURSEDLY, adv. miſerably ; ſhamefally, prodigioully. 
A low and cant word. 

CU'RSEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being under a curſe. 

CU'RSHIP, S. dogſhip ; meanneſs; the ſtate or condition 
of a mean and abje& perſon. © How durſt he oppoſe thy 
« cxrforp f Hopi. 

CU'RSITOR, 8. (Lat.) an officer, or clerk belonging to 
chancery, who makes out original writs. There are 24, 

| having each particular ſhires tted them, for which they 
make ſuch original writs as are required, and are called 
clerks of courſe, in the oath of the clerks of roy; 

CU'RSORARY,, adj. (from exr/us, Lat.) curſory; haſty, 
careleſs ; without long attention. Wich a cur/orary 
eye.“ SHax, Not in uſe. | 

CURSORILY. ady. in a haſty manner, without care, or 


long attention. 5 
CURSO/RINESS, S. haſte, flightheſs of attention. 
n adj. (curfarius, Lat.) haſty; quick ; careleſs ; 

Uanſient. 5 N \ , | 

ö . *{horſel, Belg. angry) froward; ſnarling; 
ſh ; delighting in miſchief, | 

CU'RSTNESS, S. peeviſhneſs. 

T, adj. (curtus, Lat.) ſhort. 

To CU'R AIL, v. a. (kertelen, Belg. to cut. Accortare, 
Dutch derivation, imagines that the antient word curtal, 
Which he acknowledges to be the moſt proper, being com- 

ence called curtal dogs, was vulgarly conceived to mean 

8 4 the tail, and was thence ſpelt curtail) to cut off; to 
expences, Uſed with of before the ching ſhortened or cut 


CURST; 
A diſpoſition of mind de- 
lighting in miſchief. . 
CU 
Ital. curto, Lat, Johnſon, who perhaps did not know the 
monly applied to dogs, who had their zails cut, and were 
orten by cutting. Figuratively, to retrench, ap lied to 
of, . 
URTAIL-DOG, 8. a dog whoſe tail is cut off ; and was 


? 


a. 


promote circulation, and increaſe his fleſh, Figu- | 
ratively, to tickle, or flatter, joined to evith, I would 


CUT 


thence rendered unfit for courſing: Perhaps the original 
from whence Cuz is formed — — 1 8 — 
CU/RTAIN, 8. (courtine, Fr. cortina, Ital. Span. and Lat.) 
a cloth hung before a window, and running on a ſtring or 
iron rod, by which means it is ſ or contracted, made 
uſe of to exclude the light, air, or to hide any thing. 
To draw a curtain, is to ſpread it ſo before a thing that it 
cannot be ſeen, but when it is ſpread before; to draw, | is 
uſed for to conttact it, ſo as an object may be ſeen, which 
was before hid by it; this is more properly to undraw. In 
fortiſication, that part of a wall or rampart which lies be- 
| — 3 See plate III. facing fortiſication. 
Figure 8. curtain lecture, is a given b ife to 
. e 
o CURTAIN, v. 3. to furniſh, or hang with curtains. 
CU'RTATE, DISTANCE, S. in — the diſtance of 
22 ſun's place, and that of a planet reduced to the 
ecliptic. | 
CURTA'TION, 8. {curtatum, ſupine of curto, Lat. to 
ſhorten) in aſtronomy, a little part cutoff from the line of 
5 1 interval or diſtance from the ſun.  ' | 
CUR'”TELASSE, CUR'TELAX, 8. fee CuTL Ass. 
CUR'TSY, S. ſee CounTassy, | 
CUR'VATED, adj. Ccurvatus, Lat.) bent. 
CUR'VATION, S. the ad of bending or crooking. 
CUR'VE, a. (curves, Lat.) — bent, formed, or 
— from a perpendicular or ſtraight ſurface, to an ang u- 
one. | 
CUR'VE, S. any thing bent. A bending. In geometry, a 
line whoſe —— — laced, and — ditterent ways, 
running on continually in all directions, and may be cut by 
a right line in more points than one. 
To CURVE, S. to bend, to crook, to bend back, or fold: 
„The tongue is drawn back and carved.” Horbza. 


a# 4 


To CUR'VET, v. 2. (corwetare, Ital.) to bound, or leap. 


Figuratively, to friſk, to grow wanton, or licentious. 
CUR'VET, 8. (ſee Coa vr) in che manage, a leap, or 

bound. 1 a frolic or prank. 
CURVILFNEAR, a. (from curuu, Lat. crooked; and 


linea, Lat. a line) conſiſting of or compoſed of one or more 
crooked lines. 


CURVIT x, 8. crookedneſs. ; , 

CU'SHION, 8. (kufen, Belg. con/lin, Fr. coſcine, Ital.) a 
caſe of filk, velvet, or . 45 ſtuffed with wool, or horſe 
hair, placed on the ſeat. of a chair to render the fitting eaſy. 

— ſupported by cuſhions. Seated on a 
cuſhion. 48 

CU'SP, S. Ccußpis, Lat. a point) in aſtronomy the horns of 
the moon, or any other planet. | 

CU'SPATED, CU'SPIDATED, a. (from c»/pir, Lat.) in 
botany, applicd to the leaves or petals of a flower, which 
end in a point, called ſpear- d, by Muller, 

CU'STARD, S. Cc ard, Brit.) a kind of paſtry made with 
milk, eggs, and ſugar, which are thickened into a mals 

aking in an oven, or boiling over a fire. 


either b 
CU'STODY, S. (cuftedia, Lat.) confinement in priſon ; re- 
ſtraint of li Figur tively, the charge or keeping 
perſon. Defence, preſervation, ſecurity. ** The 


of -&. 
* cuſtody of the narrow ſeas.” Bac. JT 1 
CU'STOM, S. (couſtume, Fr.) repeated and habitual pratice 
of any action. Faſhion, or a method adopted by. the 
majority. An eſtabliſhed manner. A good run of trade. 
In law, a right or law. not written, which being eſtabliſhed 
by long uſe, and the conſent of our anceſtors, has been and 
is daily practiſed. A tribute or tax paid to the government 
on goods imported or exported. Cuftom-hoyſe, is the place 
where thoſe taxes are paid. tits 13 4 
CU'/STOMABLE, 2. that which is frequently, or com- 
monly practiſed. | 
CUS'TOMABLENESS, S. frequency; agreeableneſs to the 


actice of the majority. | W3Tk 
CU'STOMABLY, adv. according to cuſtom, or the common 
ractice. 
CU'STOMARILY, adv. commonly; generally. 
CU'STOMARINESS, S. frequency of repetition, or prac- 
tice. 
CU'STOMARY, adj. agreeable to the practice of a majority. 
Habitual ; uſual. 
CU'STOMED, adj. uſual, common, generally practiſed. 
CU'STOMER, S. (from cuftom and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who purchaſes any thing of a tradeſman. A common 
woman. I marry her! what, a cer! Syar. This 
ſenſe is now obſolete. | 
CU'STREL, S. a buckler bearer. A veſſel for holding 
wine, 
To CU'T, v. 4. ow and participle paſſive cut, from 
couteau, Fr. à knife) to penetrate, or divide with a _”t_ 
| | 8 


of 3. 
4 23294 Br Cr 832 2 th 


$ 


- 6dged Inſtrumtne.”Figurgrively, te bew f. to carve; to 


Bn: 
_ _ot-taem | Aon Joined to dowon, 
to fell, or hew. Figuratively, to excell or ſurpaſs.” « H 
* cuts down the ſineſt orator.” Apps. Joined with of, 
to from the other parts by a ſharp inſtrument : 
'* Figuratively, to deſtroy, to put to an untamely death: 
To retrench: To in t, or hinder from uniting, in a 
military ſenſe: To put an end to, to withold, to preclude, 
or exclude; to ſilence, or interrupt an evidence, to omit 
0 drop a letter or fyllable in writing. joined to out, to 
ape, to form; to contrive ; to fit; to debar ; to excell. 
Joined to hort, to hinder from proceeding by a ſudden in- 
rerruptionz to deprive, de or abridge of an uſual 
allowance. Uſed- with up to carve or divide a joint, or 
fol properly; to eradicate. Neuterly, to make its way 
0 widing, or forcing a paſſage through all obſtructions. 
To perform the operation, for extracting the ſtone, To 
:- interfere ; a horſe that cuts.” To cut a feather, is applied 
to a well-bowed 


ſhip, which preſſes the water, ſo ſwiftly, 

as to. make it foam, and ſwell 3 te cat a fail, is to unfurl 
— let it fall down. Ee pr VE * 
J., - pared, or fit Huding to hewen 
—— of phraſes cur and dy. SWIrr. 
UT, S. the action or effect of à arp or edged inſtrument, 
A channel made by art. A. ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſepa- 
rated by an edge tool from a larger ſubſtance, A lot. A 
mort way, by which ſome winding is cut off, or avoided. 
A picture taken from a copper or carved wood. 
That part of a pack of cards divided from the reſt, Faſhion, 
or ſhape of cloaths or dreſs. A fool, alluding to the vul- 
gar expreſſion of cutting for the met: Cut and long tail, a 


roverbial expreſſion for people of all kinds. 
CUTANEOUS, adj. (from cutis, Lat. the ſkin) relating to 
the cin. r | | 


CU'TICLE, 8. (cuticuila, Lat. a diminitive of cutis, Lat.) 
the firſt and outermoſt covering of the body, commonly 
Called the ſcarf-Kin, which ariſes on the application of a 
- » bliſter plaſter. When examined through a microſcope, it 
ſeems made up of ſeveral lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales, 
covering one another ; according to Lewenhoeck, each of 
- theſe ſcales has 500 excretory duct, and a grain of ſand 
will cover 250 ſcales and 1250000 pores, through which we 
—— iguratively, a thin ſkin: formed on the ſurface 
of any liquous. -. | 
correutas adj. belonging to the cuticle, or ſkin. 
 CU”TH, Sax. knowledge. Hence Cuthwwin a knowing con- 
uerour; Cuthred, a knowing counſellor ; Cuthbert, one 
5 us for his knowledge. 
CU rTLASS, S. (coutela/7, Fr. ſometimes written curlace, cut- 


- 


F 


ting - ſword. 

CU/TLER, S. (coutelier, Fr, from couteau, Fr. a knife) one 
who makes and ſells knives. | 

-CUT-PURSE, S. one who robs a n of his money by 

cuttting his purſe, a common practice before the invention 

of breeches, when men then wore their purſes at their 

irdles. A thief; a robber. 
*CU'T TER, S. a perſon, or inſtrument, which cuts any thing. 


4 


nt ſenſation... 


* 


: 


taking 6 ſome 


4 


leax, by Shak. cutleaxe, and by Pope, cutlaſh) a broad cut- 


A nimble veſſel. The fore-teeth. An officer in the ex- 


| re who provides wood for the tallies, cuts the ſum 


upon them, and caſts them into the court to be written 


-CUT-THROAT, S. a murderer: 

CU'T-THROAT,. adj. cruel, barbarous. 
* abominable dealing.” Carew. 

CU/TTING; S. a ſhread or pi 
knife, or inſtrument. 


% Cut-throat and 
piece ſeparated by means of a 


' CU/TTLE-FISH, S. (curtel-wiſeb, Belg. kuttel-fſcb, Teut. 


from cutis, Lat. the ſkin, on account of its having 
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 CY/CLOID, 8. (g, huckles, Gr. a circle, and us, 


|. CY/NIC, CYNICAL, 4. 
: 


. 


it darkens che Water a 


s you play the ſaucy curtle with me.“ SnAK. 
CUT.WATER;"S. the ſharpneſs of the head of a ſhip under 


in the form of a rolling ſtone uſed by 


any belli) in natural hiſtory, a fiſh, which, when 


A A... ov<”4. Tg 2 2 4 
ö fſued b a fiſh of p | , emits a black liquour, by whic! 
y 97 ; 1 2 = 
bo blachens the character of another by falſities, « | 


* 


the beak. _ | 
cid, 
Gr. a form or ſhape) a geometrical curve formed by the line 
which a nail, in the circumference of # wheel, makes in thy 
air, while the wheel revolves in a right line. 
CYCLO/IDAL, adj. relating to a cycloid ; the cg, 
} — is that contained between a cycloid and its ſub. 
nce . 


CYCLOPA/DIA, S. (from u, huklor; Gr. a circle, and 
mania, paideia, Gr. ſcience; knowledge, or inſtruction) , 
circle of knowledge; a courſe of ſciences. 

CY'GNET, S. (cycaus, Lat. a ſwan) a young ſwan. 

CY'LINDER, S. (ue, alindron, Gr.) in geometry, , 

round folid, having its baſes circular, equal and 
eners. 

.CY'LINDRIC, CY/LINDRICAL, ag. partaking of the na. 
ture, or in the form of a cylinder. 


 CYMAR, S. (properly written mar) alight, looſe covering 
or ſcarf. | 


CYMA'TIUM, 8. (Lat. ,, iumation, Gr. 2 little 
wave) in architecture, a member or moulding of the cornice, 
the profile of which is waved, or concave at top, and con- 
vex at bottom. l "BO 
CY'MBAL, S. (cymbalum, Lat.) a muſical inſtrument uſe 
by the antients, ſuppoſed to be made of braſs, and in the 
form of a kettle-drum, though ſomewhat leſs. 
CUNA'NTHROFPY, S. (from urs, Lane, Gr. a dog. 
and + Gr. a man)] a ſpecies of madneſs, in which 
— reſemble a dog ; the ſpecies of madneſs contradte! 
the bite of a mad dog. 
YEGE/TICS, (Gr.) art of hunting; the art « 


training dogs for hunting. | 

(xunxes, Gr.) e bruta, 
or partaking of the qualities of a Cynic philoſopher, who 
was remarkable for his contempt of riches, and his rige- 

rous ſion of vice. f | 

CY'NIC,-S. a philoſopher, who valued himſelf for his con. 
tempt of every thing, except morality. A ſect founcel 

IOFenes. ' 

r Nes RE, S. (from xvr0; ovea, huncs eura, Gr. the dogs 
tail) in aſtronomy, the name given by the Greeks to Uri 
— or the little bear; the polar ſtar, by which (ale 


898 8. ſee Cion. . 17) in bo i 
SS, S. reſſus, Lat. er, Fr.) in botany, 
male and po TD © at 1 on the — plant, 
the male formed into oval katkins without petals, or fa. 
mina; the female flowers are formed in a roundiſh cone, 
containing each 8 or 10 flowers; the ſcales of the cones 
are oppoſite, each having a ſingle flower, without petals; 
the germen 15 ſcarce viſible, — 1 a __ * 
ning in angular, target ſha es, under which ar 
— rods, The wood of this tree is of fo laſting 3 
nature, that the gates of St. Peter's church at Rome, 
which were made of it, laſted 600 years, without any {er- 
ſible decay. Figuratively uſed for mourning. 
CYPRUS, S. (ſs called from the place where it was made) 
a thin tranſparent ſtuff, uſed for — &c. : 
CY'ST, 8. (ur, Gr.) in ſurgery, a bag containing ſome 
+ , morbid matter. $82; 
CY'STIC, adj. in fi , contained in a bag. 
CVS TO“ TOM, s. (from ru and rue, Gr. to cut) the 
- at of opening encyſted tumours, or cutting the bag 1 
which any morbid matter is contained. 
CZ“ AR, S. (Sclav. written more properly tzar) the title of 
the emperour of Ruſſia. 


CZARINA, 8. (from Czar) the title of the empreß d 
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DAG 
The fourth letter in the Engliſh alphabet, and the 
third conſonant. In the Roman, Saxon, and our 
I alphabet, it is of the ſame ſhape, and ſeems formed 
from the A Delta, of the Greeks ; it is pronounced by 

applying the top of the — to the fore part of the 4 

1 then ſeparating them by a gentle breathing, the lips 

being open at the ſame time. As a numeral it ſtands for 

" £00. As an abbreviature, D ſtands for doctor, D. D. 
| Jofor in divinity, or dona dedit, gave as a preſent. D. C. 
da capo, (Ital. from the head or beginning) in muſic, 
implies that the beginning of a tune is to be played over 

again. : 

To DA'B, v. a. C dauber, Fr.) to touch gently with ſome- 
thing ſoft, or moiſt. : 

DA'B, S. a ſmall lump, generally applied to ſomething moiſt. 
A blow, with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. In low language, 

a a perſon expert in any thing, but not uſed in writing. In 
natural hiſtory, a ſmall flat iſh. A dab-wahp,, is a ſmall 
waſh of cloaths, to anſwer a particular emergence, till the 
' ſtated period of waſhing returns. 

DA'B-CHICK, S. a chicken newly hatched. 

To DA'BBLE, v. a. (dabbelen, Belg. diblo, Brit.) to ſmear 
moiſten or dab with ſomething wet. Neuterly, to play 
in the water. Figuratively, to do any thing in a flight or 
ſuperficial manner. | 

DA'BBLER, S. one that plays in water. Figuratively, one 
who performs a thing ſuper m_ ; one who never goes to 
the bottom of an air; one who never makes himſelf a 
complete maſter of any ſubject or branch of ſcience. 

DA' CAPO, S. fee D. | 

DA'CE, S. {derceau, Fr.) a ſmall river fiſh, reſembling a 

' roach, but ſomething leſs. 3 

DA'CTYL, S. Cdactylus, Lat.) a foot in Latin and Greek 

, conſiſting of one long and two ſhort ſyllables. 

DAD, DA'DDY, S. (zad, Brit. atta, Goth. ale, Gr. 
tata, Lat. dadda, Ital. , ded, Heb.) a father. 

DE'DAL, adj. (dedalus, Lat.) various, variegated, ſxilfull. 
« The dedal hand of nature.” Parties. r ob- 
ſerves that this is not the true ſenſe of the word, and ſhould 
not be imitated : Thoſe who know the fable of Dædalus, 
are the beſt judges. 

DA'FFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFODOWNDLUILLY, 
S. in botany, the Narciſſus. The flowers are included in an 
oblong ſpatha, or ſheath, which tears open, and then 
withers. They have a cylindrical funnel, a ſhaped empale- 
ment of one leaf, foread open at the brim, fix oval petals 
on the outſide of the nectarium, and ſix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 
a three cornered obtuſe round germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle, crowned with a twiſted ſtigma. The germen turns 
to an obtuſe three cornered capſule, with three cells, filled 

wich globular ſeeds. Tournefort ranges it in the ſecond 
ſection of his ninth claſs, and Linnæus in the firſt ſection 
of his fixth claſs. The ſpecies are nine. 

To DAFT, v. a. (contracted from do aft, i. e. to throw 
back, or throw off) to toſs aſide, with lighting and con- 
tempt ; to poſtpone, or put off an undertaking. * I would 
* have daft all other reſpects.“ SuAk. 

DA'G, S. (dague, Fr.) a dagger. A hand gun. : 

To DA'G, v. a. (daag, dag, Sax. to hang looſe) to dirt or 
bemire the lower parts of a garment. : 
DA'GGER, S. (dague, Fr.) a ſhort ſword. In fencing 
ſchools, a blunt blade of iron with a baſket hilt uſed for 


* defence. In printing, the obelus, uſed as a mark of re- 


ference, and of this form +. 

DA'GGERS-DRAWING, S. the act of drawing . 
n. quarrelſomeneſs, or readineſs to fight 
They always are at daggers-drawing.” Hud. 

To DAG 

Dan. according to Mr. Lye, but according to Skinner, 

from dacg, Sax. of deagan, Sax. to ſprinkle) to wet, dirt, 

or daub the bottom of the cloaths, by walking in the dirt, 
W, or wet. Neuterly, to hang in the mire, dirt, or wet. 
Ne. XXVI. 


GLE, wv. 4. (from dag, - dew, derived from the 


DAM 
DAILY, adj. (daglic, Sax.) ing, done, or 


day. Adverbially, every day. Figuratively, conſtantly, 
or frequently. " 
DA'INTILY, adv. in a curious, elegant, or delicate man- 
ner. Deliciouſly ; pleaſantly, 


DA'INTINESS, S. delicacy ; ſoftneſs. Elegance; nicety ; 


ſqueamiſhneſs, or the not being eaſily p 


either with 
food, or the productions of art. 


| DA'INTY, adj. (derived by Skinner from dais old Fr. for de- 


licate, which Johnſon cannot find ; perhaps from dur, daite, 
Gr. an entertainment) pleaſing to the taſte, and purchaſed with 
— coſt. Figuratively, of delicate, or exquiſite ſenſibi- 

ility; ſqueamiſh, not eaſily pleaſed with food. Scrupulous. 
Elegant; well or nicely formed. Nice, or affected. Vour 
dainty ſpeakers.” Pzior. 

DA'INTY, S. ſome rare food of exquiſite tale A word of 
fondneſs, now obſolete. © Why that's my dainty.” SnAxk. 

DA'IRY, S. (from dey an old word for milk) the employment 
of making ſeveral kinds of food from milk. Paſturage ; 
a milk farm, or place where milk is kept, and butter or 
cheeſe made. 

DA'IRY-MAID, S. a woman ſervant, who has the care of 
the dairy, and makes butter or cheeſe. 

DA'ISY, S. (deges cage Chauc, dais, Fr.) in botany, the 
bellis, it hath a radiated diſcous flower, compoſed of many 
hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, and female flowers form- 
ing the border, or rays, which are included in a common 

T OY won The hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, are 
unnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the brim ; the fe- 
male flowers are tongue-ſhaped, and form the border ; they 
have no ſtamina, but an oval germen ſupporting a lender 


ſtyle; the hermaphrodite flowers have an oval germen, ſup- 


porting a ſimple ſtyle, crowned by a bordered ſtigma, at- 
tended by five ſhort ſtamina. The germen becomes a ſingle 
naked ſced, placed vertically. It is ranged by Linnæus in 
the ſecond ſect. of his 19th claſs. The — are three. 

DA'LE, S. (dal, del, Belg. dall, Dan. del, Sax. dele, Ill. 
dalei, Goth. del, Brit. Lus, Pol. and Boh. Ana, Rufs. 4 
lun, Sclav. dulzo, Boh. delck, Pol.) a low or hollow place 
between hills ; a vale or valley. 

DA'*LLIANCE, S. (from dally) acts of fondneſs between 
lovers. Figuratively, the carreſſes of a married couple. 
Held dulliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe.” Mir. 
Delay, or deferring a thing. You uſe this da/kance to 
« excuſe — your breach of promiſe.” SAR. 

DA T4. S. a trifler. A perſon who practiſes acts of fond- 
neſs, 

To DA'LLY, v. 3. {dollen, Belg. to trifle) to trifle ; to play 
the fool; to amuſe one's ſelf and looſe time in idle play. 
To exchange careſſes of fondneſs. To ſport, to frolic. To 
delay, Wherein he dallied with them.” d. xii. 26. 
Actively, to put off; to amuſe in expectation of a more 
fa le opportunity, „ Dallzing off the time with often 
« ſkirmiſhes.” KnoLLEs. | 

DAM, S. (from dame, which according to Chaucer, formerly 
ſignified a mother) the mother, applied moſt commonly to 
beaſts ; but figuratively, and by way of reproach, applied 
to human R 8 

DAM, S. (dam, Belg. damn, Teut. demming, Dan.) a 
mole, bank, or any other obſtruction to confine waters. 

To DAM, v. 4. (damman, Fr. foredamman, Sax. dammen, 
Belg. and Teut.) to confine water by moles or other ob- 


ſtructions.  Figuratively, to damp, to extinguiſh, obſtruR, 


or intercept. ** The more thou damm it up, the more 
« it burns.” Sxax. *© Moon if your influence be quite 


% damm d up.” MALT. 


- DAMAGE, S. (domage, F.) miſchief, hurt, detriment, loſ, 


generally applied to that hurt, hindrance, and detriment 

which a perſon receives in his eſtate. Hence in law, the 

givin of damages to a plaintiff, is the allowing him ” 
4 | mu 
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DAM 
be ſuppoſed to compenſate for his loſs or 
wings 


83 i Praſecntion- 
fd Be e eee 2 bel, bent fa 


pair any thing, To affect a perſon with loſs, or hinder 
de of di Fatngl, Kourly, 5 n. 
. . » me. | | 


its worth by tt 


| 


| 
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DA RY te” e ey — — or | 


hurtful 


DA'MASCENE, 8. /damaſcenus, Lat. from Damaſcus) in 


gardening, a ſmall round black plumb, of a rough and 
aſtringent taſte ; it is pronounced dam/on. 

DA'MASK, S. (damaſpuin, Fr. damaſchino, Ital. from Da- 
maſcus, the place where it was invented) a manufacture of 
linnen or filk woven with raiſed flowers. Likewiſe a ve 
fine ſteel, at Damaſcus in Syria, uſed for ſword and cutlaſs 
blades, and of a very fine temper. Figuratively, a red 
colour, alluding to that, of the damaſk roſe. Her 
. of late, now chang'd to white.” FarirPax. 

To DA'MASK, v. a. to weave linnen or filk in raiſed figures. 
Figuratively, to variegate, diverſify or embelliſh. . Da- 
© maſking the ground with flowers.” FaexTon. To adorn 
ſeel- work with figures. 5549.5 Sg thy 4 # 

DA'MASK-ROSE, 8. in botany, riſes with prickly talks 
8 or 10 feet high; the leaves are compoſed of two pair of 
oval lobes, terminated by an odd one, of a dark green on 
the upper, and a pale green on the under fide ; the borders 
are frequently turned down, and ſometimes ſawed ; the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers are ſet with prickly hairs; the em- 
palement of the flower is wing-pointed and hairy ; the 
flowers are of a ſoft, pale ws not very double, of an 
agreeable odour, and the tops are long and ſmooth. See 
Ross. 

DAMASKE'ENING. DA'MASKENING, 3. the art of 
adorning iron and ſteel, by cutting or carving holes in 
them, and filling them up with gold or filver wire : It is 
a compoſition of moſaic work, engraving, and carving 3 
the moſaic work conſiſts of pieces inlayed ; the engraving, 
the metal which is cut out in various forms, and carving 
with reſpe& to the gold and ſilver wrought there in 

DAME, 8. (Fr. dama, Ital.) originally applied to a perſon 
who was miſtreſs of a family, and of a noble birth, as 
it is, at preſent uſed, in law; but commonly uſed 
now for a farmer's wife, or one of the lower ſrrt. 
Uſed in poetry for a perſon of rank, and at court given 
to ſuch ladies as have places there. Figuratively, women 
in general. We've willing James enough.” SnAx. 

To DAMN, v. a. {damno, Lat. damner, Fr.) to doom, de- 
vote, or curſe to eternal torments. To procure eternal 

üſhment. To explode 3 render any performance un- 
ular, hifling or criticiſing. 

Dink: ag. deferving, or juſtly condemned to eter- 
nal puniſhment. Sometimes uſed, indecently, in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe, for pernicious, or odious. 

DA'MNABLY, adv. in fuch a manner as to incur eternal 
puniſhments, Indecently uſed for odiouſly, hatefully, 
deteſtably; prodigiouſly. 25 

DAMNA'TION, S. excluſion from divine mercy ; the ſtate 
of a perſon, who is ſentenced to eternal puniſhments. _ 

' DAMNATORY, adj. (damnatorius, Lat.) containing the 
ſentence to eternal puniſhment. 

DA'MNED, part. hateful ; deteſtable; abominable ; doom- 
ed to everlaſting puniſhments. 

DAMNLUFIC, adj. procuring loſs, miſchievous. 


To DA'MNIFY, v. a. (damnifice, Lat.) to cauſe loſs to a | 


rſon. To = hurt, or impair. | ; 

DAM/NINGNESS, S. tendency to ſubject a perſon to eter- 
nal puniſhments, : 15 

Da Mp, adj. (dampe, Belg.) moiſt; inclining to wet; 
moiſtened by the air or vapours. Figuratively, dejected; 
full of ſorrow, on account of ſome ſudden diſappointment 
or un calamity. © With looks down caſt and 
„ damp.” Par. Loft. ; : 

DA Mp, S. a fog, or miſt. A moiſt, noxious va 
ratively, deßection or ſorrow, arifing from 
ſeen — or ſudden calamity. 

To DA'MP, v. a. (from the adjective) to wet or moiften. 
To chill; or diminiſh heat by water. Figuratively, to 
lefſen any quality. To fmother, check, or depreſs any 
ardour or paſſion. | | : ; 

DA'MPISHNESS, S. tendency to wetneſs, or chilly moiſture, 
ariſing from fogs, vapours, c. ' 

DA'MPNESS, S. a cold, chilly moiſture,or foggineſs. 

DA'MPY; adj. moiſt or wet with miſt, fops, or other va- 
pours. © Figuratively, dejected; ſorrowful. The lords 
7 did diſpel damyy thoughts.” HAN. | N 
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DAR 
DA'MSEL, S. Cdamoiſelle, Fr.) originally uſed for a 


Oun 
igher rank; but at a preſent for a young country laß. 

DA N, te Damaccens. © | 

DAN, B. (Ar, Span. from-domnus, Lat.) a title of dignity 

or honour, formerly uſed, for maſter. ** Pray thank 4, 

e 

To DANCE, v. a. Cdanſer, Fr. dangar, Span. danxare, Ital 
daunſio, Brit. tanzen, Teut. tanza, Arab.) to move in 3 
graceful attitude, according to an air ſung, 
Actively, to make a perſon dance, or ſkip. To dans 

; attendance, is to wait in an humble and ſuppliant manner 
on a perſon. Jointed to er, to go frequently in order to 
ſee a perſon. 

DANCE, 8. (Fr. dans, Iſl.) an agreeable motion of the 
body and feet, adjuſted by art, to the meaſures or tune of a 
muſical inſtrument, or the voice. 

DA'NCER, S. (from dance and er, of wer, Sax. a man) 
one who practices the art of dancing. 

DANC'ING-MASTER, S. one who teaches the art of 
dancing. The care beſtowed by the French on an art, 
which _ ihe ſo many perſons to them, to qualify themſelres 

in external behaviour, and at the ſame time ſubſiſts ſo man 
of their uſeleſs natives in foreign countries, may eafily be 
conceived by turning to the article Acapemy or Daxc. 
ING. 

DANDELTVON, S. {gent de lion, Fr. lion's tooth) in bo. 
tany, the name of a plant, which grows in the fields, it 
reſembles the hawk-weed, excepting that it has a ſingle 
2 ſtalk, with flowers on the top, and is eaten as a 

allet. 

DA'NDEPRAT, S. (danden, Fr.) a little fellow, uſed ſome. 
times as a word of fondneſs, and fometimes as a word of 

reproach. 

To DANDLE, v. a. (dandelen, Belg.) to keep a child in 
motion, either on the knee, or otherwiſe to quiet him. 
F ys to treat with too much fondneſs; to uſe like 
a child. 

DA'NDLER, S. a perſon that fondles a child. 

DA'NDRUFF, 8. (ſometimes written dendrif, from tan, 
Sax. the itch. and 47, Sax. filthy) the ſcurf or dirt which 
ſticks to the head. 

DANE'WORT, S. in botany, a ſpecies of elder, called like- 
wiſe the dwarf elder. | 

DAN'GER, 8. (pronounced dainger, danger, Fr.) hazard, 
— — or a condition which is liable to miſchief, or ca- 
amity. 


ſery. 

DAN'GERLESS, agj. (from danger and lg, implying nega- 
tion) out of a poſhbikry of mecting with any calamity or 
accident. | | 


DAN'GEROUS, adj. expoſed to accidents, loſs, harm, or 
miſchief. 

DAN'GEROUSNESS, S. a condition which expoſes to ac- 
cidents, calamity, or death. 

To DAN'GLE, v. v. (from hang, according to Skinner, as 
hang, hangle, dangle) to hang looſe, fo as to be put in mo- 
tion by the wind, breath, or a ſhake. F 8 to hang 
as a dependant upon a perſon. 


men purely to paſs or kill time. 

DAN'k, adj. (runcten, Teut. half dry) moiſt, wettiſh. 

DAN*KISH, adj. (from dank and ih, of i/c, Sax, which 
added to an adjective, implies diminution of its quality) 
ſomewhat moiſt or wet. | 

To DAP, v. a. (from dip) in angling, to let fall, or put 
gently and gradually into the water. 

DAO TIC AT. adj. (from daes, Lat. an entertainment) 
ſumptuous with reſpect to proviſions. Wants authority. 

DAPPER, adj. (dapper, Belg.) ſmall of flature, and full of 


ſpirit and vivacity. | 
DAPPERLING, S. a perſon of low ſtature. A dwarf. 
DAPPLE, 24. (rom apple, reſembling it in the mark of 

its colour, called 1 from pomme, Fr. an apple) 

marked, variegated, or clouded with different colours. 


To DAP PLE, v. a. to ſtreak, or diverſify with a different 
colour. 


DAR, DART, 8. a fiſh found in the Severn. 
To'DA'RE, v. u. (the E not pronounced, preter. I durſt, or 


derren, Belg. deoran, Sax. to hurt) to undertake a thing 
without being diſcouraged by the dangers which attend it. 


2 to challenge, or provoke a perſon to fight. 
To DARE Larks, is to catch them by means of a look- 


ing glaſs, which keeps them in a maze, till taken. | 
DARE, S. a provocation, or calling on a perſon to fight ; 3 


challenge ; a defiance. 


DAR- 


or playd. 


To DAN'GER, v. a. to expoſe to loſs, calamity, or mi- 


DAN'GLER, S. aperſon who frequents the company of wo- 


have dared, from dearran, dyrran, Sax. r Goth. 
n 


— — — 


DAR 
Attempting a thing without regarding the, laws - 
| NIN; in a bad nſe. , Ar £41 ena bent | | 
DA'RINGLY, adv. in 2 bold, courageous, outrageous, or 


DARINGNESS, S. boldnef. | 
DARK, adj. ( deorc, Sax.) without light. Not bri 


DA 


cc 1 ave met them dare 


taking an 2 


W ich 
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impudent manner. 

ght; dull, 
applied to colours. Opałce, not to be ſeen, through; not 
having light in itſelf. Figuratively, not eaſy to be under- 


ood ; obſcure. . Ignorant, not enlightened with know- 


ledge, or revelation. Gloomy, not: chearful, applied to 5 


the temper. ; 12 4 

DARK, . want of light, by which all objects become in- 
viſible. Figuratively, obſcurity; the condition of a = 
ſon who is not known or famous. Want-of knowledge, 
ignorance. | 

To DARK, v. a. to obſcure. Not in uſe. | 

To DA'RKEN, v. a. adeorcian, Sax.) to deprive of, or ſhut 
out the light. Figuratively, to cloud, perplex to render 
the mind unable to diſtinguiſh the qualities of objects. 
Neuterly, to grow towards night; to grow dark or gloomy. 

DARK LING, part. hid; in the dark; concealed from 
fight. | 

DARKLY, adj. in a ſituation void of light. Obſcurely. 

DARKNESS, S. (from dari and 2g, implying an abſtract 
quality) a ſtate wherein light is abſent — objects which 
are diſcovered by the ſight, become inviſible. Opakeneſs. 
Figuratively, obſcurity, or difficult to be underſtood, ap- 
plied to books. The infernal gloom; wickedneſs; the 
empire of Satan. 

DA'RKSOME, a/. gloomy ; obſcure; having but little 
light, 

DARLING, S. (deorling, Sax.) a perſon more beloved or 
careſſed than any other. A favourite. 

To DA'RN, v. 4. to mend holes by croſs ſlitches, in imi- 

tation of the fabrick of the ſtuff. 

DA'RNEL, S. a weed growing in corn fields. 

To DARRA'IGN, v. a. (probably from arranger, Fr. to ſet 
in battle array) to prepare for fight ; to ſet in battle array. 
q - your battle, for they are at hand.” ShAK. Not 
in uſe, x 

DART, 4 (dard, Fr.) a ſmall lance, or weapon thrown by 
the hand. _.. 

To DART, v. a. to caſt or throw a dart. To wound at 
2 To, emit, or caft, Neuterly, to fly as a 


To DA'SH, v. 4. (ga/cher, Fr. to ſprinkle) to throw one 
thing with violence and ſuddenneſs againſt another. To 
break by throwing with violence, To beſprinkle 3 to wet 
by beating the water with a ſtick, or by flinging a ſtone, or 
other body into it. To mingle or mix, with another li- 
quour. To form at once or without ſtudy, ufed with out. 
To obliterate, or cancil a writing: by drawing a careleſs 
firoke over it with a pen. To make a perſon aſhamed ; to 
confound. Neuterly, to fly in waves or ſparkles over the 
ſurface or brim of a veſſel or bank. To fly in ſparkles or 
ſheets attended with a loud noiſe, applied to water. 

DA'SH, S. the ſtroke accaſioned by flinging one body forcibly 
againſt another. A mix: ure. A ſtroke made with a pen. 
A blow. A mixture of another liquounur. 

DA'STARD, S. {adraftrigan, Sax.) a coward ; a perſon in- 
famouſly fearful. | 

To DA'STARD, v. a. to tertify; to affect with fear. © And 
* dafkards manly ſouls with hope and fear.” DRV. 

ToDA'STARDIZE, v. a. to intimidate ; to deject, or render 
cowardly with fear. 


DASTARDY, S., too great an affection of, or liableneſs to 


SETS... — — — — - 


ear. | 

DA'TE, $. (datte, Fr. from datum, Lat.) the time or day 
in which a writing is ſigned or written ; or an event hap- 
bens. The time appointed for a thing to be done. Con- 
nuance. The fruit of the palm tree. | 

To DA/TE, &. 4. to ſet down the time in which any thing 
5 done, or any writing performed. 

1 TELESS, adj. without any fixed term, or period. 
ATIVE, S. (datif,, Fr. datizus, Lat.) the caſe of a noun 
Which ſignifies the perſon to whom any thing is given or 

©; as we have no caſes in Engliſh, this relation is ge- 
nerally expreſſed by preſixing 70 before the noun; but af. 
3 giving the particle is omitted; He gave him 
leave.“ 


7 
n law, ſuch executors as are appointed by a | 
q ages decree, | 


— — FP . > 


0 DAU'B, . 4. (daaber, Fr.) to ſmear with ſomething 


— 


without fear. % We | | * 
beard to beard,” Suak. 
G, :adj. bold; adventurous g courageouſly ander- | | 


ir notwithſtanding the dangers — Ki 


; 


- 


'T 


DHEA 
ficking. - To ſoil; or thake Uirty:; Nebrütbeely, o print 


1  varſely. To cover with ſomething which diſguilcs. To 


cover with ſomething gaudy. T6 flatter grosly. Neu- 
_— to play the hypocrite. ** 1 cunt doub ie further.” 
| SHAK. 099-07 TO/1 48 3 


n one who fois or Imo u dung. | 'Figuratively, 
A 00 9 1 24 Lie) 
\DAU'BRY, S. ſomethi 


unter. g 
which beſpeaks eraſtineſs ; artiſice. 
Spells, and ſuch — S&K. Not in uſe. 
DAU “GHTER, S. (dauhiar, Goth. dobter, Sax. and Teut. 
defter, IIl. Aotrer, Run. docliter, Belg. dochtar, Perſ. daujter, 
Arm. Acera, Boh. dcila, Sclav.) the femele offspring of 
a man or woman. Figuratively, any female. A perſon 
who confeſſes to a prieſt. My leiſure ſerves me, ptdſiye 
daughter, now.“ Swar” | 
To DAU'NT, v. a. ( doniter, Fr. domite, Lat.) to diſcou 
rege; to damp a perſon's courage. | 
DAU'NTLESS, a. without fear, or diſcouragement. 
DAU'N'TLESSNESS, 8. a condition void of fear. . 
DAW, S. (rl, del, Bav.) a ſmall bird F a black colour. 
DA'WK, S. among carpenters, the hollow in a work. Ob- 
« ſerve if any hollow or dau, be in the length.” Mox. 
To DAWK, v. à. in carpentry, to cut a hollow in a work. 
To DA WN, v. . ny os Sax.) to grow light; to ad- 
vance towards day. Figuratively, to glimmer, or afford 
an obſcure light to the underſtanding. To give ſome indi- 
cation or token of greater and approaching ſplendour. 
DAWN, S. the firſt appearance of day or light, after night, 


 Figuratively, a beginning. 


DA'Y, S. (Ag, Sax. dags, Goth. Jagh, Belg. dag, Dan, dephes, 
Iber.) * of — wherein it is Joke 7 but a * 
or civil day is that ſpace of time wherein the earth per- 
forms one rotation on its axis, ſo as its different parts Fn 
ſucceſſively enjoy the light of the ſan; this conſiſts of a 
period of 24 hours. Figuratively, an indefinite period of 
time commencing from the action mentioned. In ſcrip- 
ture, ſome particular period or remarkable incident in a per- 
ſon's life. 

DA'Y-BED, S. a bed uſed in the day-time, for idleneſs and 
luxury. Having come from a day- Ard. SnAx. 

DA Y-BOOK, S. a book wherein tradeſmen enter all the 
occurrences of the day, in the order they happen; called 
likewiſe a Waſte-Book. 

DA'Y-LABOUR, S. a portion of labour exacted of a 


perſon every day, and implies the idea of hardſhip and 
fatigue. 


DA'Y-LABOURER, S. a perſon who is hired to work by 
the day. A hard-working, and flaving perſon. | 
DA'YSMAN, 8. a perſon choſen to determine or decide a 
diſpute or conteſt between others. Neither is there any 
e dayſman betwixt us.” Jeb. ix. 33. 
DA'YSPRING, S. the firſt appearance of light in the morn- 

ing; the dawn; the day-break.. © With day-/+:5p born.” 
MiLT. © And cauſed the daz-fpring to know its place.” 
Fob xxxviii. 12. 
DA'Y-STAR, S. the morning-ftar. © So finks the 4ey- Har 
in the ocean bed.” Mir. Figuratively, the light ed 
by che day- Har; the light of the goſpel which is ſpread by 
Chriſt, the day ar of righteouſneſs. The day-/tar 
„mall rife in your hearts.“ 2 Pet. i. 19. | 
To DA'ZE, v. 4. (4weas, Sax.) to over-power with too 
mach light or ſplendour. | 
DA'ZIED, adj. adorned or over-grown with dazies. Find 
% gut the prettieſt die ſpot we can.” Smax N 
To DA'ZZLE, v. 4. (from dase) to, over-power the eyes, 
and injure the ſight with too great a degree of light or 
ſplendour. To be over - powered, or lole the ufe of fight 
for a time, by too much light, or too great an application 
to reading. Thy fight is young — and you ſhall read 
« when mine begins to daz.“ Stxk, | b 
DEACON, S. a lower degree of clergy, rather a novitate 
or ſtate of probation for one year, atter which a perſon is 
admitted into full orders, of ordained prieſt. ay 
DE'ACONNESS, S. a female, in the antieat church, who 
adminiſtered fach offices to thoſe of her own ſex, which it 
was not decent for the men to do, ſuch as the bapriſhi of 
adult women, Ce. | 
DEAD, adj. (Sax. dood, Belg. ded, Dan. | daudur, III. 
Adaut bus, Goth.) without, or deprived of life, applied to 
thole perſons whoſe ſouls are-deparated from their bodies; 
uſed with of before the cauſe of death. Figuratively, with - 
out ſenſe or motion; hence a deep fleep; which intimates 
the want of ſenſe and motion in a, dead body, is called a 
dead ſleep. Unaftive. Dull, applied to colours. Uſe- 
leſs, joined to /re. Unaffecting ; void of ardour or warmth. 
„% How cold and dead does a prayer appear? Appis. 
Tatteteſs 


1 
| © Thlleleh or vapid, 2 d to 
not interſperſed with houſes. A dead wall.” Without 
_ "any force, y 7 1 dull. en „ e 
«a ACItY, growing; wi I. bough, 
"Wy. 77 phat. Not to be influenced or ſeduced by: Uſed 
With te. We being dad to fin.” 1 Per. ii. 24. In Serip- 
ture, generally applied to ſignify thoſe whoſe conſciences are 
fo ſeared by an habitual cvurſe of fin, as to be inſenſible to 
the calls of grace and uninfluenced by the operations of 
the Holy Ghoſt. | | | 
To DE'AD, DE/ADEN, v. 3. to deprive a thing of a 
ity, or ſenſation; Fi ly, to make liquours vapid, 


quality 
1 or ſpiritleſs. Neuterly; to looſe any force or 
0 DEAD-DOING, part. deſtructive, miſchievous, having the 


ox of killing. Some fierce, dead-doing man.” Hud. 

DEAD-LIFT, S. a prefling neceſſity, call, or exigence. A 

laſt reſort. To help infelf at a dead-l;ft.” Huw. 

DEA DLV, adj. that which kills; murtherous. Mortal, in- 
veterate, not ſatisfied with any thing lefs than the death 

of another. Deadly enemies to the Turks.” KnoLLes. 

DE'ADLY, adv. in a manner reſembling the dead. Looked 
« deadly pale.” Syax. Mortally, or in ſuch a manner, as 
to deprive of liſe. The groanings of a deadly wounded 
« man.” Ex. xxx. 24. Sometimes, uſed in familiar diſ- 
courſe, only to enforce the ſignification of a word, unply- 

ing very much, prodigiouſly, exceedingly. ** Though 

e deadly weary.” OMRERR I. 0 

DEA DNES8S, S. want of warmth, and ardour. Figuratively, 

lan guour, or faintneſs. Vapidneſs, loſs of ſpint, applied 

to liquours. 

DEAD-NETTLE, S. in botany, a weed called likewiſe the 
archangel. 

DEAD-RECKONING, S. in navigation, the conjecture 
made by ſeamen of the place where the ſhip is, by wan 4 
an account of her way by the log, by knowing the courſe, 
they have ſleered, by the compaſs, and by rectifying all 
with an allowance for drift or lee-way, without any obſer- 

vation of the Sun, Moon, or Stars. 

DE'AF, adj. (Sax. def, Belg. daub, Teut. dow, Dan. dau- 
Fer, 11.) wanting the ſenſe of hearing, or having it greatl 
impai Figuratively, regardleſs, unattentive, uſed wi 
fo. ** To counſel deaf.” Syax. Obſcurely, or imperfectly 
heard. A deaf noiſe of ſounds.” Da vp. 

To DE'AF, DE'AFEN, v. a. to deprive of hearing. 

DEA'FLY, adv. (deaflic, Sax.) without any ſenſe of ſounds, 
imperfectly heard. f 

DEA'FNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon who has entirely loſt, 
or has the ſenſe of Roaring gently impaired. Figurative- 
ly, inattention, or entire diſregard. 

DE'AL, S. {del, Sax. deel, Belg. dail, Goth. dole, Ruſs. 


geil, Sclav. Corn. Dalm. dil, Boh.) a part, or portion. The 


s to thoſe who are 


office, or practice of diſtributing 
ine-wood, from ayle, 


engaged in any e. Fir, or 
Beg diel, Teut. 

them over with a fore- plane, for 
To DE/AL, v. a. (delan, Sax. deelen, 


or diſpoſe of to different perſons. To ſcatter promiſcu- 
ouſly. To give 


ther. Neuterly, to tranſact buſineſs; to trade. To aQ; 


Joined with y. To treat, uſed with in: to fell, to be con- 


verſant in, to practiſe; Joined to irh. To behave to- 
wards; to treat; ſometimes to contend with, or approve. 


To DEA'LBATE, v. 4. (dealbatum, ſupine of dealbo, Lat.) 


to make white ; to bleach. Wants authority. 
DEALBA'TION, the a& of rendering things white, which 
were not ſo before. ** It receives a manifold dea/bation.” 
Baowx. Seldom, if ever, uſed by moderns. 
DEA'LER, S. one who trades in any particular commodity, 
One who has to do with, or 


diſtributes cards. IN 
DEALING, S. practice, action, behaviour, treatment. 
DEAN, S. Cape, Fr. degn, Dan. dec Lat. from Ja, 

/AN, 8. „Fr. 5 anus, Lat. del a, 
Gr. ten, becauſe at firſt always preſiding over ten 1 

daries, or canons, at leaſt) a perſon in collegiate churches 


or chapels, who is dent of the chapter. 
DE'ANERY, 8. (from * 4 and ry, of reiks, Daſh; demi- 
. mon, or government office, government, authority, 
Pe | 
. » Sax. office 
the office 8 1 Jobs . 
DE/AR, adj. { deere, dyre, Sax. deer. Belg. drud, Brit. dra- 
by, Boh.) an object of great love, and of warm affection; 
beloved. Figuratively, valuable, of high price, coſtly ; 
SHA. for 


ſcarce, not plentiful, 4 A dear year.“ uſed 


e dreſſing of deals, is the plaining of 


cl. dailgan, Goth. 
delate, Ruſs. deliti, Boh. diliti, Sclav. Pol.) to diſtribute, 


to ſeveral perſons in order, one after ano- ' 


liquouts. Uninhabited, or 


practiſes any thing. One who | 


1 


dur, of ddr, Sar. wild, ferce, Farcious, or inveterat 
„Would 1 had met my dare for”, Smax. . 
DE /AR, S. a word of fondneſs, implying that the perſon is 
| eſteemed as much as the (greateſt rarity; valued as much 
che moſt coftly purchaſe; ant locked on as an objed of f. 
moſt intenſe love and affection N the 
'DE'AR:BOUGHT, @4}.” purchaſed at a High rate; boy k 
at too high a price. © O fleeting joys — of paradiſe 7 a 
4% bought with ſo much woe.“ Mir r. | | 1 
DEARLING, S. (deorling, Sax. from deore, beloved 
on ling, a diminuti ve termination, added as an exprefi 
affection; now Written, corruptly; darling) a 

reſſed with great affection. 6 

„% lings,”. SpexnoBR, ' 

DEARLY, adv. with great affeftion ; uſed with pay or buy 

at a high price; at too great a price. 9 

"To DE'ARN. v.a. (&y+nan, Sax. to hide) to mend holes in 
. ſo as to reſemble the fabric of the ſtuff. See 

ARN. 

DE/ARNESS, S. fondneſs; a warm or great degree 
fection.  Scarcity ; coſtlineſs ; a . high % 

DE'ARTH, S. (from dear.) fearcity. Want. Need. Fa. 
mine. Barrenneſs. ' 

DE'ATH, S. (pronounced derb from death, Sax. daude, II 
dauthus, Goth.) the de of the ſoul from the bodj, 
Loſs of ſenſibility, motion, and all the functions of animal 
life. Figuratively, the ſtate of the dead. Murder, or 
9 a perſon of life by violent and unlawful mean; 
The cauſe of death. The feather'd Zearh.” Davy. lu 
divinity, a ſtate of inſenſibility, ſo as not to be ſeduced by 

, allurements of any kind, uſed with anto. A death unto 

fin.“ Church Catch. "The gate, of death.” P/al. ix, 
13. are the grave. 

DE'ATH-BED, S. the bed on which a perſon dies. 

DE'ATHFULL, adj. pregnant with death, mortal, fatal, 
deſtructive. | 

DE'ATHLESS, adj. not ſubject to death; immortal. 

DE'ATHLIKE, - a. ( deathlic, Sax.) refembling death, 
— in its horrours, or its inſenſibility or motionleß 

ate. ages 

DE'ATH'S-DOOR, S. (Na avev, pulai adbu, Gr. the pate; 
of death) a near approach to death. On the brink or 
verge of dying. ; 

DE'ATH'S-MAN, S. an executioner. 

DE'ATH-WATCH, - 8. in natural hiſtory, a ſmall inſed, 
making a noiſe like the beating of a watch, defcribed by 

Dr. Derham in the Philoſophical Trauſactions. It very 
much reſembles a louſe both in ſhape and colour; but i 
more nimble; is common in every houſe in the warm 
months ; bub in the cold ſeaſon, hides itſelf in dry, duſty 
places. It is hatched by the warmth of the ſpring, and 
at its firſt leaving its egg, is perfectly like a cheeſe-mite, 
but ſo exceeding ſmall, as ſcarce to be diſcerned without a 

- microſcope. In this ſtate it continues two months, after 
which it grows gradually to its more perfect ſtate. Their 
ticking noiſe 15 a wooing aR, or a kind of courtſhip, and 
happens commonly in July, or the beginning of Auguk. 
But they do not beat alike every year, — beginning 
it ſooner, ſometimes later, ſometimes for a longer, and 
ſometimes for a ſhorter. time. It feedeth on duſt of 
powdered. bread, fruits, c. Some have imagined this 

| by have been a houſe-ſpider ; it being cuſtomary for 

em, when they / firſt come into a place to make a noiſe 

or beating on a wainſcot, to which if any other of the 

ſame ſpecies anſwers, they fettle there; but on the con- 

trary, go further in queſt of company. Often have 1 hell 

converſe with this creature, by imitating its ſound, who 

would anſwer me as regularly with its noiſe, as a human 
creature could in diſcourſe with his voice. 

To DEBA'RK, v. a. (debarguer, Fr.) to come out of 1 
ſhip, upon ſhore. 

To DEBAR, v. a. (from de and bar) to hinder or reſtrain 

| a perſon from the enjoyment of a thing. 

To DEBA'SE, v. a. to reduce from a higher to a lower 
value. To adulterate coin or liquors by the addition of 

- ſomething leſs valuable. To ſpoil, or render leſs perfect, 
by mean and unworthy additions. 

DEBA'SEMENT. S. the act of debaſing, degrading er 
rendering a thing of leſs value by the mixture of ſome 

thing mean, or worthleſs, 8 

\ DEBA'SER, S. the perſon who leſſens the value of a thing 
by ſome mixture. One who adulterates the coin ® 
iquours, 

DEBA'TABLE, adj. that which may be diſputed, or gie 
occaſion for controverſy, | | 

DEBA'TE, 8. {(debat, Fr. dibatte, Ital.) a diſpute concern” 
ing the meaning, or the truth of any propoſition. Figu- 
ratively, a quarre] or conteſt, 
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To DEBATTE, v. 4. (debattre, Fr. dibattere, Ital.) to con- 
 "Arovert, or diſpute. To produce the arg uments which may 


hberate- | 


Df BTE TUL, 44, ond,/of . diſpute or contradiftion 
quarrelſome, applied to 2 Conteſted, - or occaſion- 
8. | 


plied to 


ing diſputes, a 
ws r ” 8. .cont 


ER TEMAE 
PoE „Without debatement further.“ Starks 
DEBAT ER, S. a diſputant, or one fond of diſpute. - 


To DEBAU'CH, v. 4a. (debaucher, Fr, debace or, Lat.) to, 
ſeduce a perſon, or prevail on him to do ſomething amiſs. 
To corrapt à perſon's morals, ſo as to make him lewd. 
To corrupt by intemperance in meat and drink, but eſpe- 


_ cially the latter. : 
EBAU/CH,..S. intemperance in meat or drink. Lewdneſs. 
DEBAUCHEF, S. (the c pronounced like an s. debauch# Fr.) 
a perſon given to intemperance in drink, or lewdneſs. 
DEBAU'CHMENT, S. the act of corruptiug the morals 
of a perſon, whether it reſpects temperance, or chaſtity. 
"Ge. — hmant of nations.” TAYLOR. 


To DEBE'L, DEBELLATE, v. 4. (debello, Lat.) to con- 


quer, or ſubdue by force of arms. “ The extirpating or 


% debellating of . Bacon. Not in uſe. 
DPEBENTURE, S. (debentur, they are owed, from debeo, Lat. 
to owe) a writ or note by which a debt is claimed. 
DE'BILE, adj. (debilis, Lat.) weak, feeble, faint through 
Joſs of ſtrength or ſpirit. 
Snak, Not in uſe, e | 
To DEBI'LITATE, v. a. (debilitatum, ſupine of debilito, Lat.) 
to deprive of ſtrength ; to weaken, or render weak. | 


DEBILITA'TION, S. the act of depriving a perſon of 


frength, or rendering him weak. 
DEBITITY, 8. loſs of ſtrength, 
ſtrength to bear any weight, or to accompliſh an under- 


taking. 
DEBONA' IR, adj. (debonnair, Fr.) lively, affable, gentle, 
civil ; well-bred ; elegant; complaiſant. 
DEBON A'IRLY, aj. with an elegant or genteel air; civilly ; 
ſprightly. | 
DEBT, S. (debitum, Lat. derte, Fr.) that which one perſon owes 


to another. Figuratively, that which it is a perſon's duty, 


or which he is under a neceſſity to do or ſuffer. 
DEB'TED, part. owing ; indebted ; placed on the debtor 


ſide of an account, 
DEB'TOR, S. Cdebitor, Lat.) he that owes another money; 


one who has taken goods of another on truſt. That fide of 


an account which contains the articles which a perſon has 
had on truſt. - 


DEBULLUTION, 8. {debullitio, Lat.) the bubling of water 


over the ſides of the veſſel which contains it. 

DE'CADE, S8. (d, deta, ten, decas, Lat.) a number a- 
mounting to, or conſiſting of ten. 

DECA'DENCY, S. (decadence, Fr.) decay. 

DE'CAGON 7 8. (from Jene, Gr. ten, and on, gonia, Gr. a 
corner, or angle) in geometry, a figure having ten ſides and 


angles, 

DE/CALOGUE, S. (3&»ax%%, Gr.) the ten commandments, 
given by Gop to Moſes. 

To DECA'MP, v. =. (decamper, Fr.) to ſhift a camp; to re- 
move from a place. | 

DECA'MPMENT, S. the act of moving from a place. 

To DECA'NT, v. a. (decanter, Fr. decanto, Lat) to pour 


rer off gently. 
_ ANTA”TION, S. (Fr.) the act of pouring liquour off 
the lees. | 


DECA'NTER, S. a bottle of white or tranſparent glaſs, 
uſed to contain liquours in, which are poured off the lees. 
To DE/CAY, v. n. (dechoir, Fr. from and cado, Lat.) 
to looſe of its value, ſubſtance, ſtrength, or perfection; to 
de gradually impaired. Actively, to impair, conſume 
adually, or waſte the ſubſtance of a thing. 

DE'CAY, S. a gradual loſs of ſubftance, qualities, value, 
or perfection. The effects or marks of . or de- 
cline. Declenſion from proſperity. 

DECA'YER, S. that which cauſes decay. 

DECE'ASE, S. (deceſſus, Lat.) death. 3 from life. 

To DECE/ASE, v. #. (deceſſum, ſupine of decedo, Lat.) to die. 

DECE/IT, S. (deceptio, Lat.) a means by which a thing is 
paſſed upon a perſon for what it is not, as when falſhood 

s made to paſs for truth. A fraud; cheat. Artifice, Stra- 


- © tagem, In law, every ſubtle, wily ſhift or deviſe, uſed to 


deceive, defraud, or impoſe on another. 


1 DECEITFUL, adj. full of fraud or artifice ; meaning dif- | 


+ fexens from what a perſon expreſſes ; not to be confided in, 
Oppoſed to fincere. |; 


"(PBCEATFUL,, a4. in a fraudulent, infincere manner. 
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„diſpute, or oppoſition of 


«© Foiled ſome debile wretch.” 


Weakaefs. Want of 


{ 


de brought to ſupport any ſide of a Queſtion. To de- 
| TM | 


: 
; 
| 


To DECEI'VE, v. a. 


DESC: 


DRGRTTEFULNESS, S. the quality of impoſing on a perſon 

. to his hurt. | ; f Ps; het 

DECEI'VABLE, adj. 'fubje& or expoſed to fraud or impo- 
Ore... ee 12.97 Gpable, of leading a gn into a. 
miſtake or errour EE ll * 

DECET VABLENESS, S. the poſſibility, of being impoſed - 
u n by falſe pretences. roch 5 being n 

(Ace ver, Fr. *decipio, Lat.). to, make 

a perſon, believe ſomething falſe or intended to his da- 
mage or hurt, To impoſe, on 4 perſon's ' redubty by 
falie appearances, To lead into an' erfour or miſtake. 
Figuratively, to diſappoint. __ | * : 

DECETVVER, S. one who leads another into a miſtake; one 
who impoſes on the credulity of another. Figuratively, 
one who diſappoints a perſon's expectations. 


| DECE'MBER, S. (from decem, Lat. ten) the laſt or twelfth - 


month of the year, according to the modern computation. ,. 

of time ; but formerly the tenth, as its name Imports, 

the year then beginning in March. nk 
DECEM'PEDAL, aj. (decempedales, Lat.) meaſuring ten feet. 
DE'CENCE, DE'CENCY, (&decence, Fr. decet, Lat. it be- 

comes) a method of addreſs or action proper and becomin 

a perſon's ſex, character, or rank. Figuratively, modeſty. 

* Want of decency is want of ſenſe.” Ros cou. 


DECE'NNIAL, agj. (decent um, from decem, Lat. ten and 


annus, Lat. a year) continuing the ſpace of ten years. 

DECENNO'VAL, DECENNO'VARY, S. (from decem, ten, 
and zeverr, Lat. nine) containing nineteen. Meton con- 
* ſlituted a 4ecenno val circle.” HoL DEA. Decennowary 
„ progreſs of the epacts.“ Hot p. - | 

DE'CENT, part. (decens) becoming; fit or ſuitable. Neat. 

DE'CENTLY, adv. in a proper manner. Conſiſtent with 
character, rank, or the rules of good-breeding. Figura- 
tively, modeſtly. Without 3 r 

DECEPTIBPILITY, S. (from deceptio, Lat.) liableneſs to be 
led into an errour or miſtake, or liableneſs to be impoſed on. 
„The deceptibility of our decayed nature.” Grany, 

DECE'PTIBLE a/. liable to be deceived, impoſed on, or 
led into an errour. | 

DECE'/PTION, S. (dcceptie, Lat.) the act or means of impol- . 
ing on a perſon, or leading him into an errour. The miſ- 
applying thoſe ſigns, which by, compact or inſtitution, 
were made the means of ſignifying or conveying our 
thoughts. The ſtate of a perſon 1mpoſed on, or in a 
miſtake. A cheat; fraud ; miſtake or fallacy, by which a 

rſon takes a thing to be what it 1s not. 

DECE'PTIOUS, adj. apt to impoſe upon, or lead a perſon 
into an errour. 

DECE'PTORY, a. containing the means of impoſing on 
the credulity of a perſon ; or of leading him into a miſtake. . 

DECE'SSION, 'S. (dece/fio, Lat.) a departure. 

To DECHA'RM, v. a. (decharmer, Fr.) to counter act a 
charm. To free from an enchantment. He was ſuddenly 
* cured by decharming the witchcraft.” Harvey. 

To DECI DE, v. 4. (decide, Lat. decider, Fr.) to put an end 
to, or determine a diſpute, or event. | 

DE'CIDENCE, S. (decidens, Lat.) the quality or act of 
falling off. Men obſerving the decidence of their horn.“ 
Brown. Nor in uſe. 

DECTDER, S. the perſon who determines a quarrel, or 
cauſe. | 

DECITDUOUS, a. (deciduus) falling off; in botany, ſoon 
withering, not laſting the whole year. 

DECT DUOUSNESS, S. aptneſs to fall. In botany, the qua- 
lity of fading or > nt} Ia Ig year. | 

DE'CIMAL, ad, (decimus, Lat. the tenth) numbered, multi- 
plied or increaſing by tens. Decimal arithmetic, is that 
which computes by decimal fractions; a Ai fraction, 
is that whoſe denominator is never expreſſed but is always 
underſtood to be 1. with one. or more ciphers. 

To DE'CIMATE, v. a. (decimatum, ſupine of deci mo, Lat.) 
to tithe; to take the tenth. 8 10 


 DECIMA'TION, S. the act of tithitip, or of taking the 


tenth, whether by lot or otherwiſe; a ſelection of every 
tenth ſoldier by lot, for puniſhment, in a general -mutiny. 
To DECUPHER, v. a. (dechiffrer, Fr.) to or rape; thing 
written in ciphers. Figuratively, to deſcribe, or give a 
To unfold, to 


characteriſti repreſentation of a thin 8 
„ 


nravel. To decipher a perplexed 


' DECI'PHERER, S. (from decipher; and er, of aver/Sax. a 


man) one who explains any thmg written in ciphers. 


' DECT'SION, S. the determination of a diſpute/or difference. 


The reſult of an event. The narrative, or te 
proceedings of a court of juſtice.” This ſeuſe 
1 i! 
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DECYSIVELY, adv. in a concluſive manner, fo. as 


DECLAR 


DEC 


an end to a diſpute, or to determine the fate of an . 
DECT'SIVENESS; S. the power of determining any diffe- 


ALL ern BE 7 | 
To DECK. v. 4. (decken, Belg. and Teut.) to cover, by 
way of ornament. * To dech with clouds th* uncolour'd 
nl. Par. Loft. To adorn, with dreſs. To em- 
DE/CK, 8. {decken, Dan. to cover) the floor of a ſhip. A 
pack of cards piled on each other. Of parallel plates 
as in a deck of cards.“ Grew. 


DE/CKER, S. a dreſſer; one who adorns ; one who covers | 


a table, or lays a cloth. 

To DECLAIM. v. 4. (declamer, Fr. declamo, Lat.) to ſpeak 
in à florid manner, like an oratour or rhetorician. To 
ſpeak much againſt a thing; to run a thing down, uſed 
with wa. 8 

DECLAP R, S. one who makes a florid ſpeech in order 
to fire the imagination, or move the ons; an oratour. 

DECLAMA'*'TION, S. (declamatio, t.) a florid or rhe- 
torical diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions. Figuratively, 
an oftentatious diſplay of rhetoric, or oratory. ; 

DECLAMA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who ſpeaks againſt a thing, 
perſon, or opinion. An orator, a rhetorician. ** This 
© generous declamator.” Tatler, Ns. 56. 

DECT.A'MATORY, adj. ( declamatoire, Fr. declamatorius, 
Lat.) relating to the practice of declaiming ; treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician. Appealing to the paſſions ; 
meerly rhetorical flouriſh. _ 

DECLA'RABLE, aj. that which may be declared; capable 
4 proof. This is declarable from the beſt writers.“ 

ROWN. 

DECLARA'TION, S. (Fr.) the diſcovery of a thing by 
words. Explanation. Affirmation. In law, the ſhewing 
forth or laying out an action perſonal in any ſuit ; ſome- 
times uſed both in perſonal and real actions. 

Dr adj. explaining ; making proclamation ; 
expreſs. 

DECLA'RATORILY, adv. in the form of a declaration; 
in a decretory form, expreſsly, oppoſed to promiſſively. 

DECLA'RATORY, adj. expreflive ; affirmative. 

To DECLARE, v. a. {declaro, Lat. declarer, Fr.) to ex- 

in, or free from obſcurity, ** To declare this a little, 
«« we muſt aſſume, that, Sc.“ Boyte. To make known; 
to manifeſt, - To publiſh, or proclaim. To eſpouſe any 
cauſe or opinion openly. 
EMENT, S, diſcovery ; manifeſtation, © A 
declarement of very different parts.” BO .wẽ¹ ä. Not in 
e. 

DECLARER, S. one who makes any thing known, 

DECLE/NSION, S. (declinaj/on, Fr. declinatio, Lat.) a gra- 
dual decay, or decreaſe from a ter degree of ſtrength 
or 2 to a leſs. Deſcent, declination, or declivity. 
. from the land from that place to the ſea.“ 
BuxxkEr. grammar, the variation or change of the 
laſt ſyllable of a noun, whilſt it continues to fagnify the 
ſame thing. | 

DECLINABLE, adj. having a variety of endings accord- 
ing to the different relations it ſtands for. A declinable 


* noun.” 


| 


———_ 


DECLINA'”TION, 8. /eclinatio, Lat.) deſcent ; a change 


from a more to a leſs perfect ſtate, Decay. The a& of 
bending down. ** A declination of the head.” A varia- 
tion from a perpendicular or right line ; an oblique direc- 
tion. Variation from a fixed point; ſuch as that of the 
needle from the north. In aſtronomy, the diſtance of the 
ſun, or a ſtar from the equator, either north or ſouth. In 

mar, the inflexion, or declining a noun through all 
its various terminations, Declination of a plane, in dial- 
ling, 1s an arch of the horizon, comprehended either be- 
tween the plane and the prime vertical circle, if counted 


from eaſt to weſt, or between the meridian and plane, if 


reckoned from the north oz ſouth. 

DECLINA TOR, DECLUNATORY, 8. an inftrument 
uſed in dialling to determine the declination, reclination 
and inclination of planes. 

To n 1. ( declins, Lat decliner, Fr.) to bend 
or 3, vely, to go aſtray. To ſhu 
or Ty a thing. To fol to bei ira, to — 

either through age, diſeaſe, or external force. Actively, 
to bend downwards. To ſhun, to clude the force of an 


argument. To mention all the different terminations of a 


H, diet dne 1s 
„ S. decay, owi 1 to age, time, diſeaſe, 
or other cauſes of . * 


. 


—_ 


» 


7 


- 


To DECRE 


DEC 
DECLPVITY, 8. (ee, Lat.) the gradual deſcent of 4 


hill, or other eminence. 


DECLI'VOUS, adj. (dichois, Lat.) gradually deſcend. 


ing. | | 
ence, or ſettling any event. „ ths To DECOCT, v. @. (decoftum, ſupine of decoguo, Lat.) 
DECTSORY, ade able to determine; of put beyond dif- | 


to prepare for uſe ing. In pharmacy, to © boil in 
water, ſo as to — — tie virtue of a thing, 
To boil till it thick ; to ſtrengthen by boiling. 
DECO'CTIBLE, ad. that which may be boiled, or may be 
D a in) trn0 ha 
DEC IN, S. (Aecoctum, Lat.) the act of boiling any 
thing to extract its virtues. Figuratively, the ftrai 
liquour of a plant, or other ingredient boiled in water. 
DEGOC'TUR b, S. a preparation or ſubſtance formed from 
boiling ingredients in water. | | 
DECOLLA”TION, S. (decollatio, Lat. of de and collum, 
Lat. a neck) the act of beheading. 
ſtruction. He by decollation of all hope, annihilated 
* his mercy.” Brown. Not commonly uſed. 
DECOMPOY/SITE, adj. (decampeſitus, Lat.) compounded 2 
ſecond time, compounded of a thing already compounded. 
DECOMPOST'TION, S. (fee Dzcomyrosire) the act of 
compounding things, which were compounded before. 
To DECOMPO'UND, v. a. (decompono, Lat.) to compoſe 
of things already compounded. To compound a ſecond 
time. To form by a ſecond compoſition. 
DECOMPO'UND, aj. compoſed of words, things, or 
ideas already compounded. Compounded a ſecond time. 
DE'CORAMENT,. S. (from deere, Lat.) an embelliſhment 
or ornament. At Oxford, uſed for vinegar, muſtard, falt, 


pepper, and other ſauces, and the veſſels which they are 


contained in. 

To DE'CORATE, wv a. decoratum, ſupine of decoro, Lat.) 
ta fet off or adorn with ornaments. 

DE'CORATION, 8. an ornament, or a thing which by 
being added gives both grace and beauty to another. 

DECORA'TER, S. one who adorns or embelliſhes. 

DECO ROUs, adj. {decorus, Lat.) ſuitable, or agreeable 
to the character, dignity, or perfections of a perſon or 
thing; becoming. It is not ſo dect, in reſpect of 
+: & ob, that he ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 
« triflingeſt things himſelf” Rar. | 

To DECO'RTICATE, v. a. (decorticatum, ſupine of 4. 
cortico, Lat,) to diveſt or ſtrip off the bark or huſk. To 

cel, | 

DECORTICA”'TION, S. the act of tripping a thing of its 
bark or huſk. 

DECO RUM, S. (Lat.) a behaviour proper or. ſuitable to 
the character and abilities of a perſon, conſiſting likewiſe 


of a due obſervance of the eſtabliſhed rules of politeneſs 


and gracefulneſs. 

To DECO'Y, v. 4. tog, Belg. a cage) to lure or intice 
into a cage. To draw into a ſnare. Figuratively, to ſe- 
duce a perſon by allurements. 

DECOYY, S. a place je ven for drawing wild fowl into 
ſnares, Figuratively, allurements, temptation, a ſnare, 
alluding to the methods uſed by decoy-ducks. to draw others 
of their ſpecies into a ſnare. - ** The devil could never 
* have had ſuch. numbers, had he not uſed ſome as decoys 
* to enſnare others.” Government of the tongue. A decoy- 
_ is one that is bred or trained to draw others into a 
bare. 

To DECRE'ASE, v. 2. (decre/eo, Lat. decroiftre, Fr.) to 
become leſs either in length, weight, force, or bulk. 
To diminiſh. Actively, to make leſs. | 

DECRE'ASE, S. the ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. In 
aſtronomy, the wain ; the change * in the face of the 
moon from its full, till it return to full again. 

To DECREE, v. 3. ( decretum, Lat decret, Fr.) to eſtabliſn 
by law. To reſolve. AQively, to affign or diſpoſe of a 


thing by law. 

DECRE/ FE. 8. (decret, Fr. decretum, Lat.) a law. An eſta- 
bliſhed rule. In law, the determination of a ſuit. In 
canon law, an ordinance eſtabliſhed by the pope, by and 
with the advice of the cardinals aſſembled in council, wich- 

out application from any perſon. P 

DE'CREMENT, S. (detrementum, Lat.) the ſtate of becom- 

ing leſs. The quantity loſt by decay 

DpECREPrr. adj. (decrepitus, Lat.) waſted, worn out, and 

In the laſt ſtage of decay. ; 
ATE, v. a. (dicreo, Lat.) to calcine falts 
on the fire, till they ceaſe to crackle or make a noiſe. 
DECREPITA'TION, 

when put over a fire in a crucible. . 

 DECRE'PI'INESS, DECRE/PITURE, 8. the weakneſs at- 

tending old age. The laſt ſtage of decay. 


enſeebled oy age 


 DECRE/oCENT, part. (dcreſceus, Lat.) becoming leſs. In 


a ſtate of decay, eat. 
DE'C 


Figuratively. de. | 


S. the crackling noiſe made by ſalt, 


DE E 


adj, C diccatum, Lat.) i 
A decretal ep 


delong- 
es is that 


Which 


of cardinal 
cular perſop. Sh 2 3 
DEC AL, 8. a letter or reſcript of the Pope, by which 


{ame paint in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſolved or determined. 
be of decrees. or lame. A collection of: the Pope's 


decrees. WINDS © ian nnn 
r CRETIS T, 8. one who ; ſtudies or proſeſſes the know- 
1 — of the decretals. The gecreriffs had their riſe, tc.” 
MECRETORY,, ad judicial, final ; deciſive.” Critical, or. 


chat time in which ſome definitive event will ha 


ppen. 
RIAL, (from decry). the endeavouring to leſſen any 
1 {a the eſtceni 7 the public, Contute 3 condemna- 
non e initio; 10 gobithy 8.4 THSATE 5 
DECR V, v. 4. (deſcrier, Fr.) to cenſure, blame, or in- 
7 inſt . To endeavour to leflen the eſteem 
the Oo te 0 


MBENCE, DECUMBENCY, S. (decumbens partici 
| DEE decumbo, Lat.) the act or poſture of * down. They 
« Ive not down, and enjoy no decumbence at all.” Bxown, 
« "The ancient manner of decumbency.” Brown: 
| DECU'MBITURE, S. the time at which a perſon takes to 
| his bed in a diſeaſe. In aſtrology, a ſcheme of the heavens 
by which the roghoſtics of a perſon's 'recovery or death 
were dif from the tame of his firſt taking to his bed. 
If her eye but akes or itches its decumbiture the takes.” 


| DaYD. 2 ä 

pECUPLE, adi. (decuplus, Lat.) tenfold ; the fame num- 
der re ed ten tunes. 

| DECU/RION, S. (decurio, Lat.) an officer who had the 
| command of ten perſons. 
E DECU/RSION, 8. {decur/us, Lat.) the at of running or 
flowing down. What is decayed by the decurſſon of wa- 


DECURTA'TION,  S. the ad of cutting ſhort or ſhorten- 


m * X © 0 
To prcus- SAT E, v. a. ( decuſſatum, ſupine of decufſo, Lat.) 
to interſect, or croſs at rig ht angles. 1 1 1 
DECUSSA'TION, S. the act bf croſſing, or the ſtate of 
being croſſed at right. angles. The point in which two 
rays or lines croſs each other. 
DEDEN'TITION, S. (trom de and dentitio, Lat. the breeding 
of teeth) toſs, or ſhedding; of the teeth. Dedentimon or 
or falling of teeth.” Bzown., Not in uſe. 
To DEDICATE, v. 4. ( deaic atum, ſupinę of dedico, Lat.) 
to devote, appropriate, or ſet thing aſide for divine uſes. 
Figuratively, to appropriate peculiarly to a deſign or pur- 
e. To inſcribe to a patron:,* He compiled ten books, 
and dedicated them to lord Burleigh.” PEACH. Uſed with 75. 
DEDICATE, - adj. (dedicatus, Lat.) appropriated or de- 
voted to a particular uſe. — ko a 164 | 
DEDIC/ATION, S. the act of conſecrating or appropriating 
ſome place or thing folely to divine uſes, - The ſs of 
an authour to his patron, and prefixed. befbre his work. 
DEDICA”TOR,. S. one who aſeribes a work to a patron. 
DEDICATORY, adj. compoſing, belonging to, or in the 
ſtyle of a dedication. ; | 
DEDI'TION,. 8. {deditio; Lat.) the act of ſurrendering to 
an enemy. It was not a compleat conqueſt, but rather a 
* dedition.” Halt. | . 
ToDEDU'CE, v. 4. (deduco, Lat.) to deſcribe in a conti- 


* 


another, To infer by reaſon from certain propoſitions, 


which are premiſed. 


DEDU'CEMENT, S. that which is collected or inferred 


from any premiſes. | 
DEDU'CIBLE, ach. to be inferred, or diſcovered from prin- 
eiples laid down. 


DEDU'CIVE, - adj, performing the act of deduQion ; in- 
wy. or collecting from principles or propoſitions already 
id down. a 

1» DEDU'CT,, v. 4. (dedudZur, ſupine of deduco, Lat.) to 
lubtrat, or take away. | 

DEDUCTION, .S. a conſequence or inference drawn b 
ran from ſome principles laid down. That which is 

a ubnaQted, or taken away from any ſum or number, c. 
— CTIVE, . ms — may be 2 or inferred 

any propoſition lai wn or premiled. 

DEDU CTIVELY, adv. by way of inference, or collecting 
ome truth from another. 1 | 
hs S. (deed, Sax. daed, Belg.) an action, or thing done. 
n exploit. Figuratively, power of action, or free agency; 
v1 uncommon ſenſe | Written evidence of any legal act. 
"=, reailty, oppoſed: to fiction, eded by very. 


nual or connected ſeries, ſo that one thivg ſhall introduce | 


'DEF 


DE/EDLESS, a4, unacuse. Without doing any thing. 
To DEE M, v. . . deemed, formerly dempt, from demany 
Sax. domgan, Goth. deemaun, Belg. g deme, Il.) to judges 


To think. To determine on due conſideration. 
DEE'M, S. (from the verb) judgment; deciſion, ſentence. 
„What wicked deem is this?“ Suak. Not in uſe. 
DEE MST RR, S. (from deem) a judge, ſtill uſed in Guernſey 


7 and Jerſey. . K . | 3+: ur 

DEEP, adj. (dep, deope, Sax. diep, Belg.) that which has 
length meaſured downwards from its ſurface. Applied to 
ſituation, low, oppoſed to high. Below the ſurface, or 
meaſured , from the ſurface downwards, FPFiguratively, 
piercing far. Far from the entrance. Deep ambuſh'd, in 

her filent den,” DRYD. Not to be diſcovered at firſt 
fight; not obvious. The ſenſe lies grep.” Locks. 

Sagacious, penetrating, proſound, learned. He's medi- 
tating with two deep divines. SHaR. Artful. Grave. 

Dark, applied to colours. Exceſſive. . *© Deep poverty.“ 
2 Cor. viii. 2. Baſs, or grave, applied to ſounds. 

DEEP, S. (diepte, Belg. a whirlpool) the ſea. Joined to 
night, the moſt advanced and ſtilleſt part thereof; mid- 

night. 8 *25 . , 

To DEEPEN, 4. 4. to fink far below the ſurface. Ap- 
plied to colours; to darken; to cloud; to make a ſhade 
darker. To increaſe the dolefulneſs of a found. ** Deepens 
„the murmars ef the falling floods.“ Porg; 

DEEP-MO'UTHED, adj. having a hoarſe, loud voice, or 
uttering a hollow, loud ſound. | 

DEEPLY, adv. to a great diſtance below the ſurface. With 
great ſtudy, application and penetration, oppoſed to ſuper- 
Hicially. Sorrowfully, profoundly, with. a great degree of 
ſorrow, 07 pan os or ſadneſs, when uſed with words ex- 
preſſing grief. With a tendency towards black, applied 
to colours. In a high degree; exceſſively, valtly. © He 

„ had den offended both.” Bac. 

DER EPNES8, S. diſtance or ſpace meaſured from the ſurface 

downwards. -*#1 

' DEF/R, S. {(deor, Sax. diur, Dan. yr, Il. thier, Teut. 

Ong, theer, Gr.) in natural hiſtory, a claſs of animals, the 

males of which have their heads adorned- with branchin 

| horns, and are kept for hunting; when killed, their fle 

is called veniſon, and their ſpecies are various. 

| To DEFA'CE,' v. 4. (defaire, Fr.) to deſtroy ; to ruin; to 

_<sfi are... | | ; 

DEF A CEMENT, S. the act of disfiguring. © The image 

% of Gop is purity, and the d:farement, fin.” Bac, | 

DEFA'CER, S. one who deſtroys, or disfigures any thing. 

DEFAILANCE, S. { defaillance, Fr.) failure; miſcarriage 3 
diſappointment. ' © The authours of that unhappy Fal- 

„ arcs. Granve Not im uſe. . a | 
To DEFA'LCATE,.. S. ( defalguer, Fr. from :falx, faltir, 

Lat. a fickle) to cut, or lop off, To take away or abridge 
part of a perſon's penſion or ſalary. Moſt commonly ap- 
plied to money affairs. 

DEFAECA'TION, S. diminution ; abridgment, of any 
cuſtomary allowance. 

To DEFA'LK, v. a. (from DzFaLicarte) to lap or cut off, 
to abridge. What he opens from ſome inſipid fin.” 

Dec. of Piety, Seldom uſed. SN 

| DEFAMA'TION, S. the uttering of reproachful ſpeeches, 

or reproachful language of any one, with an intent to 

leſſen another perſon's character, and deſtroy his repu- 
tation. 

| DEFA'MATORY, adj. tending to leſſen the character, or 

ruin the reputation of another. Tending to make a per- 

fon infamous. 

To DEFA! ME, v. 4. (from d# and uma, Lat; fame or repu- 
tation) to utter words againſt a perſon or ching, with an in- 
tent to leſſen his reputation, or render him infamous. To 
deſtroy the eſteem of a thing either by acts or word. 

DEFA! ME, S. diſgrace, Infamy. Obſolete, 

DEFA MER, S. one who aſſerts things injurious to the re- 
putatiou of another, with an intention to render him in- 
famous. One who ſpeaks againſt a thing or perſon, "A 

DEFAULT, S. {defare, Fr.) omiſſion of what ought to be 

done. Negled. Fault. Defect. Want. In law, ab- 
ſence from court at the time, or on the day appointed. 

To DEFAULT, v. à. to fail; or not perform ſomething 

promiſed or contracted. To forfeit, by breaking a con- 

' DEFE'ASANCE, S. {defai/ance, Fr.) the act of annulling 

or rendering a contract void. In law, a condition — Þ 

to an act, Which when performed b 

the act is diſabled or made void. + 


WW K * 


the contracting party, 
he writing in which a 


* — — _ __—_ 


defraſante is contained, A defeat, or conqueſt: The act 
of defeating or conquering, ** After 


F. Queen, 


his toes defenjance,” 
DEFE/ASIBLE, 


This laſt ſenſe is obſolete! 


1 


© oa rec 
v0 now in very deed I might behold.” Las. 


— — OE OI „/ 


PP 


— — k (²-ãam( — oc I gr —— 


annulled, abrogated; ſet 
_- *DEFE'AT, 8. 
An act of de 
* e whoſe life a damn'd defeat was made,” Shak. This laſt 


To DEFEAT, v. e. (from the noun) to beet of vventhiow 


. DEFE/CT, S. (Sechs, Lat.) the abſence of ſome thing, 


away, or apoſtacy. Rebellion, or abandoning one's duty 


DEFECT 


DEF 


DEFE'ASIBLE, adv. (from defaire, —— that which may be 
„ Or 1 e voie. ; 
Aion ; deprivation'z murther. Upon 


ſenſe is obſolete. | : 


* 


an _—_ Figuratively, to fruſtrate, to diſappoint. Io 
af eſta . - + I. ' , £3" .3 
DEFEA'TURE, S. : (from % and feature) the act of diſ- 
- figuring, or ſpoiling the features of a —— « Time's de- 
formed hand hath written ſtrange de/eatures on my face.” 
Snax. Not in uſe. © * Waere 
To DE'FECATE, v. a. (Afacatum, ſupine of —_ Lat.) 
to purge or clear liquours from dregs; or foulneſſes, 'Figu- 
- ratively, to clear truth from ary thing which renders 1t 
_ © obſcure. To purify from any groſs mixture. To brighten, 
DE'FECATE, adj. 1 Lat.) cleared, or purified 
from lees or foulneſſes. ä with : 
DEFECA'TION, S. the act of clearing or purifying from 
- lees or foulneſſes. 


which a thing ought to have. Failing. Want. A miſtake 
or errour, applied to the underſtanding. A fault, applied | 

to moral conduct. 

To DEFE CT, v. . n ſupine of deficio, Lat.) to 
be deficient ; to fall ſhort off. The enquiries of moſt 
« defefed by the way.” BROWN. Not in uſe. 

DEFECTIBYLITY, S. a ftate of failing. Deficiency. Im- 

perfection. The defe#ibility of the connection.“ HALE. 

DEFEC'TIBLE, adj. imperfect; deficient; wanting in 
ſomething, which a thing ought to have. 

DEFEC'TION, S. (ie, Lat.) want; failure. A falling 


to a king or ſtate, when its performance 1s claimed. 
DEFE VE, adj. (defe4ivus, Lat.) not having all the 
> mom or powers which are requiſite, Not adequate or 
- ſuitable to the end or purpoſe for which it is deſigned. Im- 
- perfet. Not complying with the rules, or ſtandard for 
perfefting any work; faulty, blameable. Defective nouns, 
or verbs in grammar, are ſuch as have not ſome caſes, 
numbers, perſons, tenſes, or moods. 
ENESS, S. the ſtate of wanting ſomething, 
waich a thing or perſon ought to have. A ſtate of im- 


—.—1 

DEFE'/NCE, S. (defen/e, Fr. defenfio, Lat.) the method uſed to 
ſecure a perſon againſt the attack of an enemy. Figu- 

ratively, guard; protection, ſecurity, reſiſtance, vindi- 

- cation, juſtification, or the reply made by a perſon in order 
to clear himſelf from a crime or fault laid to his charge. 

In fortification, any thing which ſerves to ſcreen the ſoldiers 

or the place. Formerly, a prohibition, from defenſe, Fr. 
«« Severe defences may be againſt wearing any linnen.” 
TEMPLE. | | 

DEFE/NCELESS, a. (from defence and 4/5, implying a 
negation) without any thing to ſecure a perſon againſt the 

attacks of an enemy. Figuratively, unarmed, without 
making any reſiſtance, Impotent, unable to refit. 

To DEFE ND, v. a. (defends, Lat. defendre, Fr.) to pro- 
tect from the attacks of an enemy. To protect, to ſup- 
port, to ſecure, to forbid. * His taſte of that defended 
fruit.“ Par. Loft. To vindicate or juſtify a perſon from 
a charge brought againſt him. 

DEFEN ABLE, 5 that which may be maintained or 

- ſecured againſt the attacks of an enemy. That which may 
be vindicated or juſtified. - 1 

DEFEN “DAN T, adj. fit for ſecurity, or protection. That 

- which may protect againſt the attack of an Enemy. With 

% means defendant.” SHax. 

-DEFEN'DANT, 8. he that endeavours to beat off any 
enemy, or to hinder a place from falling into his hands. 
In law, the perſon who is proſecuted or ſued. 

DEFEN'DER, S. one who protects a place or perſon againſt 
an enemy. Figuratively, one who endeavours to anſwer 

the objeftions raiſed againſt any truth or doctrine. In law, 
one who eſpouſes the cauſe of one perſon againſt another, 
in a court of juſtice, 

 DEFEN'SATIVE, S. that which is made uſe of to ſecure a 

or place againſt the attack of an enemy. Defence. 
Guard. In ſurgery, a bandage, plaiſter, or other means 
made uſe of to ſecure a wound from outward violence, 

DEFEN'SIBLE, 


dicated from any crime or aſperſion. 


FEN'SIVE, adj. {defenfif, Fr. | ce, 
ä DE adj. ( 22 Fr.) * ire tar for defence 


m defaire, Fr.) the overtlirow of an army. | _ 


| 


| 


þ 


, 


adj. that 'which may be protected from an | | 
enemy. Figuratively, that which may be juſtified or vin- 


| L 


„ 
ſtians. 


not for attack, offenſrue. a ſtate or poſture 
| proper to ward off the blows of an enemy, but not B 
any. | | | | 


D E F 


DEFREN SVE, 8. means made uſe of to ſecure from ad 
or danger. Figuratively, a ſafe-guard. A ſtate of defence 


oP to attacking. IN 12. 5 
the deſigns, or attack of an enemy. | 
To DEFE R. v. a. (differs, Lat.) to put off to another une. 
to delay. To pay a regard) or reſpect to another's 0 inion : 
ſeldom uſed in the werb.. Actively, to-withold ot delay 
the giving or performance of a thing expected. o tf? 
or leavs to the judgment of another. The commigic, 0 
_. 4, differed the matter to the earl of Northumberland.“ 1, 
DE/FERENCE, S. (Fr.) regard, or reſpeti paid to a per, 
- > off accoant of his rank, age, or ſuperiour talents, Con. 
— (baiBon; 104241 PEE: ee 
'FERENT, part. (from = qporr defero, Lat.) that which 
carries any downwands. 2 1 5429» 4 
DE'FERENT, S. a vehicle; or that which conveys, 7, 
anatomy, 'a to thoſe veſſels of the human body wich 
convey the humours or fluids from one place to anothe; 
but moſt properly to ſuch as convey them downwards. 
DEFLANCE, S. (dafi, Fr.) a challenge, or a call upon : 
perſon to make good an accuſation by force of arms, or 
. ſtrength of evidence. Figuratively, a contemptuous ch]. 
lenge or diſregard. | . 1. 
DEFFCIENCE, -DEFFCIENCY, S.-(defcie, Lat.) the way 
of ſomething which a perſon or thing thould have; an in. 
rfection; failure, or defect. | 
DEFFCIENT, . (deficiens, Lat.) imperfect; wanting fone. 
thing to make it jul<- bo. Ent un <4 
DEFFCIENT werbs or nouns. See DerecTrive. Depfa 
numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe” whoſe aliquot parts, be. 
ag added together, make leſs than the integer or numbe 
itſelf, thus, 1, 2, 4, which are parts of 8, make only). 
DEFVER, S. a challenger; a contemner ; one who dares z 
perſon to make good à charge, either by arms or prof 
To DEFTLE, v. 4. (4g an, Sax. from ful, Sax. foul) u 
render a thing foul, unclean, or impure. Figuratively, v 
ollute, or render either legally, or ritually impure. Ty 
gwlty of any fin againſt the purity of the marriage hed, 
or the chaſtity of a virgin. Io commit any crime, thx 
ſhall ſully our character either as men, citizens, or Chi. 


_— 


To-DEFILE, v. . (deffiler, Fr.) to march or ſeparate i 
files, applied to an army. 

DEFLILE, S. (deffle, Fr. from file, a ſingle row or thread d 
ſoldiers, the filum, Lat. a thread) a narrow paſs, or paſlzge, 
where few, if any men can march a-breaſt. 

DEFTLEMENT, S. that which renders: a thing foul « 
naſty, Figuratively, that which pollutes or corrupts ths 

virtue of a 7 / i 

DEFTLER, S. one who pollutes the chaſtity of a perſon ; one 
who acts inconſiſtent with the purity or ſacredneſs of a per. 
ſon or thing. | | 

DEFI'N ABLE, adj. (from define) that which may be defined, 
That which may be aſcertained. 


| To DEFINE, v. 4. (definer, Fr. definio, Lat.) to explain 


thing or word by the” enumeration of its properties a 
ualities, fo as to diſtinguiſh it from every thing of the 
fame kind. Neuterly, in law, to determine, or aſcertal 
the _— f | | 
DEFIN R, S. a perſon who explains the nature of a thing 
or word by enumerating all its properties, ſo as to diſtin 
uiſh it from all others of the ſame kind. _ 
DEFINITION, S. (Fr. definitis, Lat.) an enumeration of il 
the ſimple ideas of which a complex word or idea con. 
ſits, in order to diſtinguiſh, aſcertam, or explain its nature 
A nominal definition is that which explains the ſenſe © 
| ſignification of a word; a real definition, is an enumert 
tion of the principal attributes of a thing, in order to & 
plain its nature. In rhetoric, a ſhort explanation 0! 
thing. . 
DEF FNITIVE, adj. (definitivus, Lat.) expreſs, poſitive; 
_ deciſive ; making a thing free from any ambiguity, doubt, 
or uncertainty. 
DEFTNTTIVELV, adv. in a poſitive, expreſß, deci" 
manner. 
DEFIVNITIVENESS, S. decifiveneſs ; or a ſtate free from 
ambiguity or doubt. | | * 
DEFLAGRABILITY, S. (from deflagro, Lat.) the qui"! 
of taking fire and burning entirely away. WET 
DEFLAGRA'”TION, S. (deflagratio, Lat.) in chemiſtry, Y 
act of ſetting fire to a thing, which will burn till it 18 
tirely conſumed. Is ne Gs 10 
To DEFLE CT, v. 5. (fed, Lat.) to turn aſide from 1 
true courſe or direction. To beud a thing from a $148" 


line or direction. & of de- 
DEFIECTION, 8. (hm erase, Lat.) the act ode 


1 ' 


viating, or turning aſide from its proper courſe, o «con 


explain 
perties 
ng of the 
* aſcertall 


of a thing 
to diftit» 


ation of il 

idea con- 
its nature. 
e ſenſe 0 

enumen- 
-der to ei 
ation of ! 


Mtive; 
ty 5 doubt, 


DEG 
direction. In navigation, the departure of a ſhip from its 


true courſe, | | 
'XURE; S. (from deflefto,, Lat.) a bending down- 
DRIER: the a& or ſtate of a thing turned aſide, or from its 
icht way and direction. | 
DEFLORA'TION, 8. (Fr. defloratus, Lat.) the act of de- 


ing, or violating the chaſtity of a virgin. Figura- 
* flowers or moſt — of a 


tively, a ſelection of 6 8 
thing or collection. The laws of Normandy, are in a 

* great meaſure the defloration of the Engliſh laws.” HAL E. 

To DEFLOU'R, v. 4. (deflorer, Fr.) to violate a virgin by 
as of immodeſty. Figuratively, to take away the beauty 

or grace of a thing. Ti 

DEFFOURER, 8. a raviſher; or one who violates. the 
chaſtity of a * 1 f - 

DEFLU'XION,. S. (defluxio; Lat. from agu, Lat.) the act 
of flowing down. | 

DE FLV, adv. nimbly ; elegantly. © They dauncin defy.” 
Syzns, Obſolete. 

GDA'TION, S. [deſedus, Lat.) the act of rendering 

- foul or filthy. The corrupting. of the ſenſe of an authour. 
« The 

 BexnTiByY. Seldom uſed, 

DEFOR/CEMENT (from % and force) in law, the act of 
witholding land or tenements from the ri 

To DEFO'RM, v. 4. (defermo, Lat.) to 
the beauty or ſhape of any thing. To render unſeemly ; 
todeprive of its cleanlineſs, or make diſagreable to the ſight. 

DEFO'RM,, adj. (deformis, Lat.) void of ſymmetry of parts, 
ſtraightneſs of ſhape, or pleaſingneſs of appearance. Diſ- 


red. 

DEFORMATION, 8. (deformatio,, Lat.) the act of ſpoil- 
ing the ſhape of a thing, or making it ugly, or diſagreable 

to the The ſtate of a thing which has loſt its 
beauty. 

DEEO/RMEDLY, adv. in an ugly manner. 

DEFO'RMETY, S. Ca ita, Lat.) the ſtate or appearance 
of a thing which has loſt its beauty, gracefulneſs, regula- 
rity of ſhape, or other quality, which rendered it pleafing 
to the ſight. Figuratively, any i arity, or deviation 
from: ſome fixed rule and ſtandard of moral perfection and 
obedience, Diſhonour ; diſgrace. 

DEFORSOR, S8. (forgeur, Fr.) in law, one that overcomes 
or drives out by force. 


To DEFRAU'E, v. a. (defraudo, Lat.) to deprive a perſon | 


of his y by ſome falſe arance, fraud, or trick; 
uſed with of before the thing loſt by the cheat. 

DEFRAU'DER, S. a perſon who deprives another of what 
belongs to him by ſome trick, or falſe appearance. 


To DEFRA'Y, v. a. ( defrayer, Fr.) to pay or repay the 
2 of a ching, or the expences a perſon has been at 
or us. 


DEFRA'YER, S. one who diſcharges an expence, 


deferdation of ſo many parts by a bad printer.” 


ht owner. 2 
Aaagure, or ſpoil 


DEFRA'YMENT, S. the diſcharge or payment of ex- 


DEFT, adj. (deft, Sax.) neat, handſome, ſpruce. Proper. 
„ That's the A way.” Stax. Dextrous. So def? 
at his new miniſtry.” DRY). Span, nimble, active. 
” cur, Tray, play defteft feats.” Gav. 
DEFTLY, adv. in a neat, or ſkillful manner. 
bErUNCT yoo _ „ Lat.) dead d 
'NCT, adj. (de us, Lat. expired. 

DEFUNCT, £9. 4 who is dead. 4 

DEFU/NCTION, S. death or deceaſe. Four hundred 
one and twenty years — after defun&ion of king Phara- 
* mond.“ Suaxk. 

To DEF'Y, v. a. (defer, Fr.) to challenge or call upon a 

— to fight, To treat with diſdain and contempr. 

DEF'Y, 8. (def, Fr.) a provocation, challenge, or call 
upon a perſon to fight. At this the enger with 
* fierce 4%. SAE. 

DEFVY ER, . a perſon who gives another a challenge or in- 
vitation to fight. Figuratively, one who treats a perſon or 
thing with diſdain. 

DEGE'NERACY, 8. (degeneratio, Lat.) the acting unworthy 
of one's anceſtors, Figuratively, the leaving of a moral 
conduct for an immoral one, or quitting a life of godlineſs . 
for one of impiety. Meanneſs, whereby a perſon loſes all 
ſenſe of the dignity of his nature. 

To DEGE/NERAT „ v. u. (de um of degenero, Lat. 
enerer, Fr. degenerar, Span.) to fall from or act incon- 
nt with the reputation or virtues of one's anceſtors. 

To fink from a noble to a baſe ſtate. To fall from or looſe 
the character or properaties of its kind. To grow wild or 

1 applied to vegetables. | 
EGE/N| RATE, adj. ( er, Lat.) unlike one's an- 

* Cellors in virtues. Below the charadter of the merits and 


40 Deftly 


* 


( 


, 


4 


DEGE/NERATENESS, 8. 


DET 


virtue of one's anceſtors. Unworthy, corrupted ; having 
Joſt its value, or the difinguiſhing properties of its lpecies. 
corruption, whereby a perion is 
below the dignity or virtues of his anceſtors, or a thing has 
loſt its excellencies, or the chanAorttics of ics Glad. 

acting beneath, 


Depraved. | 

DEGEN ERA“TION, S. a deviation from or | 
the virtues of one's anceſfors. A ſinking. from a ſtate of 
excellence, to one of leſs worth. Figuratively, the thing 
which has changed, or loſt the properties of its kind. 

DEGE'NEROUS, adj. { degener, Lat.) depraved, or un- 
worthy of one's anceſtors. Figuratively, mean, ins 
famous, unworthy. i 

DEGE/NEROUSLY, adv. in a degenerate, baſe, mean, or 
unworthy manner. 

DEGLUTT'TION, 8. (Fr. from 4:glutio, Lat.) the a& or 

wer of ſwallowing. 

GRAEA”TION, S. (Fr.) the act of depriving a man 
of any office, employ, or dignity. Figuratively, deyra- 
vation, or a Change from a more perfect and honourable to 
a low and mean ſtate. In painting, the leſfening and con- 
fuling of the figures in a picture or landſkip, as they would 
appear to the eye, at the ſuppoſed dittance. 

To DEGRA'EE, v. a. (degrader, Fr.) to deprive a perſon 
of any poſt, otfice, or dignity. Figuratively, to leſſen or 
dimiaiſh the value of a thing. 

DEGREE”, S. (deere, Fr. from gradus, Lat.) quality, rank, 
condition, or dignity. State or condition of a thing, 
Which may be cither heightened or lowered, increaſed or 
diminiſhed. Meaſure, proportion, or quantity. In geo- 
metry, the 360th part of the circumference of a. circle. 
The ſpace of one degree, has been variouſly determined b 
different perſons, indifferent times, but that of the Fren 
Miſſionaries is the moſt exact. In chemiſtry, a greater or 
Teſs intenſeneſs of heat. In canon law, an interval in 
kinſhip, from whence'nearneſs or remoteneſs of blood are 
computed. In muſie, the little intervals which compoſe 
the concords, or muſical intervals. The different orders 
or claſſes of the angelic bodies. In the univerſity, a dig- 
nity or title conferred on. perſons who are of a certain 
ſtanding, and have performed the exerciies required by the 
ſtatutes, which entitles them to certain privileges, pre- 
cedence, c. | | 

By DEGREE'S, adv. gradually; by little and little. 

o DEHO'RT, v. . (dehortor, Lat.) to diſſuade or pre- 
vail on a perſon not to do ſomething. 

DEHORTA”TION, S. a diſſuaſion. Arguments, counſel, 
or adviſe, made uſe of to keep a perſon from aſſenting to 
any doctrine, or from committing any action. 

DEHOR”TATORY, adj. belonging to diſſuaſion, intended 
to-hinder a perſon from _y or aſſenting. 

DEHOR “TER, S. one who uſes arguments to diſſuade a per- 
ſon ſrom giving aſſent, or acting. 

DEICIEE, S. (from . Lat. God, and cæda, Lat. to 
ſlay) the crime of murdering a Deity or God, applied only 
to the death of our bleſſed vaviour, 

To DEJE CT, v. a. (dejeftum, ſupine of dejicio, Lat.) to 
caſt down, or render ſorrowful, or melanchoiy. Figu- . 
ratively, to change the form of a perſon's countenance by 

rief. | 

DEJE'CT, part: Catjectus, Lat) caſt down ; afflicted with 
ſome diiappointiaent; mournful; melancholy, 

DEJE'CTEDLY, adv. in a dull, forrowful, or mournſul 
manner, occaſioned by loſs, or diſappointment. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS, S. the itate of a perſon who grieves and 
is caſt down, on account of ſome great lots or diſappuint- 
ment. 

DEJEC'TION, S. a lowneſs of ſpirits occaſioned by ſome 
loſs, diſappointment, approaching calamity, or bad news. 
Loſs or an impaired itate. * Drjection of appetite.” 


AzBuTH. The voiding of the excremeats, or the going 
to ſtool. To provoke dye#ion.” Ray. 

DEJEC'TURE, S8. excrements, ordure voided by ſtool. 
+ Urine, liquid % eures. ArBuTH. Seldom uſed. 


DEIFICA'TION, S. the act of aſcribiug divine honours to a 

rſon and worſhiping him as a God. 

DE1FORM, adj. (trom deu, Lat. a God, and forma, Lat. 
a-ſhape) of a God-like form. 

To DE'IFY, v. a. (deifier, Fr. of du, Lat. and fie, Lat. 
to be made) to make a God. To adore: as a God. To 
rank among the deities. Figuratively, to praiſe too much. 
To extol-a perſon in ſuch a manner as is * 2 pus a mor- 
tal, and proper only for a God. | 


To DEIGN, v. =, (pronounced dain, from daigner, Fr. of 
dig nor, Lat.) to condeſcend, to vouchſate, Actively, to 
grant a favour, to permit. We dag him burial of his 


«« men.” Samak. 
41 


DETGNING, 


— 


DEL 


1 8. a condeſcenſion; permiſſion,” granting a 
DEI'PARQUS, adj. (from dus, Lat. a god, and paris, Lat. 


to bring forth) che bringing forth a god; an epithet ap- 

plied = the bleſſed Virgin. the mother of our Saviour. 

DIMSM, S. {deiſme, Fr.) the doctrine or opinion of thoſe, 

Who own the belief of a God, but deny his having ever 
given, or the probability of his ever giving a revela- 
t10n. | 

DE'IST, 8. Aer Fr.) a perſon who believes the exiſtence 

of Gov, but denies all revelation in general. 

DETSTICAL, adj. belonging to the opinion of one who de- 
nies all aragled religion. 

DE Try, S. {deite, Fr. from deitas, Lat.) divinity. The na- 
ture and eſſence of Gop. An idol or ſuppoſed divinity, 
an heathen god. | 


| DELAPSED, part. (dilap/us, part of dilabor, Lat.) in phy- 


fic, bearing or falling down, applied to the womb. 
To DELA'TE, v. a: (delatus, Lat.) to carry or convey. 
„ The time wherein ſound is delated.” Bac. Not in 
uſe. | 
DELA'TION, S. the act of carrying, or conveying. ** The 
« delation of ſounds.” Bac. An accuſation, charge, im- 


hment, or information. 

DELA'TOR. S. (Lat.) an accuſer, or informer. © Men 
« have, proved their own dilators.” Government of the 

' Tongue. 

To DELAY „ V. @. (delayer, Fr.) to defer, or put off the 

doing of a thing till another time. To keep a perſon long 
in ſuſpence, or expectation, by not doing a thing. Figu- 
dvd „to fruſtrate by hindering. Neuterly, to ſtop; to 
ceaſe * action. 

DELA'Y, S. che act of deferring 1 
formance of an act for ſome other time. 
ſtay; a ſtop. | 

DELA VER, S. one who defers the doing a thing, which 
might be performed immediately to ſome other time. A 
utter-off, 

DELEC'TABLE, adj. (delectabilis, Lat.) affording pleaſure 
either to the ſight, ear, taſte, or mind. 

DELEC'TABLENESS, S. pleaſantneſs. 


off the per- 
iguratively, a 


DELEC'TABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to afford plea- : 


ſure. . | | 
DELECTA'TION, S. Caelectatio, 


Wants authority. 


Lat.) pleaſure; delight. 


DELEGATE, v. a. {delegatum, ſupine of delego, Lat.) to 


ſend away. To ſend in the character of an embaſſadour. 
To intruſt; or give a perſon authority to exerciſe a f ag 
to communicate authority. In law, to appoint judges to 
determine a particular cauſe. 

DE'LEGATE, S. (del:gatus, Lat.) any perſon ſent or autho- 
rized to act for — In law, applied to perſons ap- 

inted by the king's commiſſion to ſit on an 7 75 to 
fm, in the court of Chancery. The court of Delegates, 
is that wherein all cauſes, of appeal by way of devolution 
from either of the arch-biſhops, are decided. 

DE/LEGATE, adj. (delegatus, Lat.) deputed ; or authorized 
to judge, or tranſact buſineſs for another. 

DELEGA'TION, S. (delegatio, Lat.) the act of ſending a- 
way; the aſſignment of a debt to another. In law, an ex- 
traordinary commiſſion given a judge to take cogniſance of 
and determine ſome cauſe, which would not otherwiſe 
come before him. 

DELETE/RIOUS, adj. (deleterius, Lat. d, deleo, Gr. to 
hurt) noxious, deadly, fatal, applied, by naturaliſts, to ſuch 
things as are of a poiſonous or pernicious nature. 

DELE/TERY, adj. (deleterius, Lat.) deſtruftive; deadly; 
having the power to kill; poiſonous. ** Well-ſtored with 

„ geletory med'cines.” Hu. 

DELE'TION, S. (dz/etio, Lat.) deſtruction. “ If there be a 
« total deletion of every perſon.” Harte. Not in uſe. 
DE'LF, DE/LFE, (delfan, Sax. do dig) a mine, a 2 
or large cavity formed by digging. The de/f5 would 

« overflown. RAY.“ A def of coal is that which lies in 
veins under ground, before it is dug up. In heraldry, one 
of the abatements in honour, being a ſquare in the mid- 
dle of an eſcutcheon, likewiſe named a delfeten, and is 
uſed to denote cowardice. Glazed earthen ware, yy 

imitating china, ſo called from being made at Delph. 

DELIBA'TION, S. (delibatio, Lat.) a taſte; a ſmack. Fi- 
guratively, an eſſay. : 

To DELVBERATE, v. 3. (deliberatum, 1 of delibero, 
Lat.) to think on in order to chooſe; Figuratively, to 
heſitate. 

DELIBERATE, part. (deliberatus, Lat.) circumſpect; diſ- 

creet ; wary; thinking on or conſidering the nature of 

a thing, before the making a choice, Figuratively, flow ; 

tedious. 


b. 


DEL 
DELIBERATELY, ad. in a eireumſpect, wary, or diſereet 


manner; with due confideration. | 


DELI'BERATENESS; S. cireumſpection. Coolnefs ; cay. 


tion. * a 
 DELIBERA'TION, S. /geliberatio, Lat.) the act of con- 


ſidering things before the making a choice. 

DELTBERATIVE, adj. ( deliberativus, Lat.) relating to 
conſideration; or premeditation. 

DELTBERATIVE, S. the object of deliberation. 

DE LICACY, 8. {(delicatefſe, Fr. of deliciæ, Lat.) daintineſ, , 
or taſte ſhown in eating. Any thing which affects the 
ſenſes with great pleaſure, — ſoftneſs of form 
Nicety, or minute accuracy. Genteel neatneſs, applied 
to dreſs.” Politeneſs of behaviour. Indulgence, which 
produces weakneſs. Tenderneſs, weakneſs of conſtitution 
A diſpoſition which is ſhocked with any exceſs, Whether 
it reſpect the finer arts, and accompliſhments of life; or 
the minuter and coarſer efforts of mechanics and labourers, 

DE'LICATE, adj. (delicat, Fr.) fine, or conſiſting of minute 
— oppoſed to coarſe. Beautiful or pleaſing to the eye. 

ice or pleaſant to the taſte. Dainty, or nice in the 
choice of food. Choice; ſelect, polite, or rigorouſly ob- 
ſervant of the maxims of good breeding. Soft, effemi. 
nate, or unable to bear hardſhips. Pure ; free from foul. 
neſs ; clear. The air is delicate.” SNAk. 

DELICATELY, adv. in a beautiful manner. Fine by 
« defect, and delicately weak.” Pore. Finely, oppoſed 

to coarſely, Daintily ; luxuriouſly. <© Eat not delicate] 
or nicely.” Tarn. Choicely ; politely ; effemi. 
1 5 

DE'LICATENESS, S. ſoftneſs ; effeminacy. Too great an 
affectation of elegance. 

DELICATES, S. niceties, rarities, applied to food. 

DELFCIOUS, adj. {delicieux, Fr.) giving exquiſite plea. 
ſure either to the ſenſes or the mind. 

DELFCIOUSLY, adv: in an elegant, or luxurious manner, 
applied to food or dreſs. In ſuch a manner as to convey 
a rapturous pleaſure. 

DELFCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of affording exquiſite 

leaſure to the ſenſes, or to the mind. 

DELIGA”TION, 8. (deligatio, Lat.) the confining the parts 
of a thing together by binding, | 

DELIGH „ S. (deleite, Span. delice, Fr. delector, Lat.) that 
which affords an agreeable pleaſure or ſatisfaction to the 
mind or the ſenſes. 

To DELVFGHT), v. a. (delefor, Lat. dilettare, Ital.) to take 

leaſure in the frequent repetition or enjoyment of a thing. 

o ſatisfy ; to t any action with pleaſure ; uſed with 
in. ; Neuterly, to be pleaſed, ſatisfied or contented, uſed 
with ix. 

DELVGHTFUL, a. that which affords great pleaſure to 
the ſenſes or mind. Ks 

DELVGHTFULLY, adv. in fuch a manner, as to charm or 
afford pleaſure, ſatisfation, and content. 

DELFGHTFULNESS, S. pleaſure, ſatisfaction, gratifice- 
tion, arifing from the frequent repetition, ſight or enjoy- 
ment of a thing. The quality of communicating pleaſure 
either to the ſenſes or mind. | 

DELFGHTSOME, adj. (from delight and ſome, of fun, 
Sax. implying much) affording great pleaſure. 

DELFGHTSOMELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to afford 

reat pleaſure, | Kal 

DELIGHTSOMENESS, S. the quality of affecting the 
ſenſes or mind with great pleaſure. 

To DELFNEATE, v. a. (delineatum, ſupine of deline, 
Lat.) to draw the firſt ſketch, or draught; to deſign. To 
paint a picture, or the reſemblance of a thing. Figurs- 
tively, to defcribe in a lively and accurate manner. 

DELINEA'TION, S. the firſt draught of a thing. Figu- 
ratively, a deſcription. 

DELVNQUENCY, S. /delinguentia, Lat.) a failure, or the 
omiſhon of a duty. A thing done wilfully againſt ary 
known law. 

DELFNQUENT, S. /delinguens, Lat.) one who has com- 
mitted ſome crime or fault. An offender. 

To DE'LIQUATE, v. =. (deliqueo, Lat.) to melt. To be 
diſſolved. : 
DELETION. S. (deliquatio, Lat.) the act of melting 
or diſſolving. Figuratively, a ſolution, or the ſtate of 3 
thing diſſolved or melted. | : 

DELVQUIUM, S. (Lat.) in chemiſtry, the act of diſtilling 
by means of fire; but more properly the diſſolving, & 
melting a falt or calx, by ſuſpending it in a moilt place- 

DELFRIOUS, adj. {delirius, Lat.) light-headed ; raving, 
from the violence of ſome diſorder. Berges „ doting- 

DELTRIUM, 8. (Lat.) in phyſic, a kind of phrenſy, ct 

madneſs, cauſed generally in fevers, by the too impetuous 8 
| moto 


raving, 
doting- 
nſy, or 
tuous 4 
motion 


DE M 
motion of the blood, ſo far altering the ſecretion” of the 


in, as to diſorder the whole nervous ſyſtem. | 

To DBLYVER, v. 4. (deliverer, Fr.) to give a perſon a 
thing which was given for chat purpoſe by another. To 
aſt off, Joined with ite, to ſurrender or give up. Joined 
* from, to free from any danger or calamity. To pro- 

ance, to relate, applied to diſcourſe or reading. To 
— into the world, uſed with of Actively, to ſurrender, 
to put into a perſon's hands, or leave to his diſcretion, 
uſed with over. Uſed with aun, or over, to tranſmit or 

- convey any tranſaction by means of writing. Joined to , 
to ſurrender, to give , or expoſe. 7 

DELI/'VERANCE, S. (delivrance, Fr.) the act of giving 
or ſurrendering a thing to another. The act of freeing a 

n from captivity, impriſonment, — or diſtreſs. 
— act or manner of pronouncing or ſpeaking. The act 
of bringin children into the world. a 

DSLIVIERER, S. one who gives a thing into the hands of 
another, or conveys it to the place ordered. One who frees 
another from danger, diſtreſs, captivity, or 1 
One who pronounces a ſet ſpeech, or relates a thing. 

DELIVERY, S. the act of Funes or ſurrendering a thing to 
another. A releaſe from danger, bondage, impriſonment, 
or diſtreſs. Speech, pronunciation, or manner of ſpeak- 
ing. The bringing a png; * from _ 8 
'LL, S. (dal, Belg. ſee DIT) a pit, valley, or any 

N Abs in the ground. Ow dell in this wild 
« wood.” Par. Loft. Obſolete. 

DEL/PH, S. (from del/t, the capital of Del/i-land) a glazed 
ſort of earthen ware. 

DEL/TOIDE, S. (from ra, delta, Gr. the name of the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, and «vs, eides, Gr. 
ſhape, ſo called from its reſembling that letter) in anatomy, 
applied to the triangular muſcle of the ſhoulder, which re- 
ſembles the greek _— A. 

DELU/DABLE, adj. liable to be deceived, impoſed on, or 
drawn aſide. ; 
To DELU'DE, v. a. (deludo, Lat.) to beguile; to deceive 
or ſeduce by falſe pretences. Figuratively, to diſappoint. 
DELU DER, S. one who deceives, impoſes on, beguiles, or 

ſeduces another by falſe appearances or 1 

To DELVE, v. a. (aelven, Belg: ſee DRIr) to dig, or 
open the ground with a ſpade, Figuratively, to ſound one's 
opinion, to fathom, to get to the bottom of an affair. 
« ] cannot delve him to the root.” SHAk. 

DELVE, S. ſee DeLe. ; 

DE/LVER, S. a digger, or one who opens the ground with 
a ſpade, or pick-ax, Ofc, . : 

DE/LUGE, S. (Fr. from diluvium, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, 
a flood or inundation of water covering the earth, either 
in the whole, or in part. Figuratively, the 88 
of a river beyond its natural bounds, Any ſudden an 
irreſiſtible calamity. Any corruption, or depravation, which 
ſpreads far and quickly. : 

To DELUGE, v. à. to drown, or lay entirely under water. 
To over-flow with water. Figuratively, to over-whelm, 
with any great and encreaſing calamity. 3 | 

DELU'SION, S. (delufio, Lat.) the act of impoſing on a 
perſon by ſome falſe appearance. Figuratively, a falſe 
appearance, or illuſion, which leads a perſon into an errour 
or miſtake. 


DELU'SIVE, adj. (deluſus, Lat.) apt to have the power 


to deceive or impoſe on. | LI 
DELU'SORY, adj. (from deluſus, Lat.) apt to deceive. 
DE'MAGOGUE, S. (from es, demos, Gr. the people, 

and wyw, ago, Gr. to lead) the ring-leader or head of a 

faction or tumult of the common — 

DEMA IN, DEME “AN, DEME'SNE, S. (domain, Fr.) 
in law, that land which a man holds originally of himſelf, 
_ to fee, or that which is held of a ſuperiour 

rd 


DEMAND, S. (demande, Fr. demandare, Ital.) the aſking 
of a thing with authority, ſometimes implying a right in 
the perſon aſking, and a neceſſity of | cog in the perſon 
applied to. Enquiry after in order to buy.“ The demand 
for theſe my papers encreaſes daily.” Spe. In law, the 
aking of what is due. : 

To DEMA'ND, v. a. (demander, Fr.) to claim; to aſk for 
with authority ; to aſk or queſtion. In law, to proſecute in 
a real action. | 

DEMAN'DABLE, adj. that which may be claimed as a due, 
or aſked for with authority. 

DEMA'NDANT, S. in law, the perſon who is actor or 
Plaintiff in a real action, ſo named becauſe he mandel or 
claims lands. 

DEMAND ER, 8. one who claims a thing. One who aſks 
with authority. One that aſks for a thing in order to pur- 


DEM 


chaſs it. Figuratively, a dun, or one who aſks for a 
ebt. a RO 


To DEME'AN, {(demeaner, Fr. dimenre, Ital.) to behave. 


Figurative to leſſen, debaſe, or undervalue. Todo any 
— belaw one's character or rank, | | 
DEME ANOUR, S. {demener, Fr.) behaviour, carriage. 
The manner of a perſon's acting. 
DEME/ANS, S. plural) in law, an eſtate in goods or lands, 
which a man poſſeſſes in his own right. wat va hb 
DEME'RIT," S. (demerite, Fr.) the want of merit, enſuing 
from a 88 not performing, or acting contrary to his 
duty. Uſed formerly, inſtead of merit or defect. My 
* demerits may ſpeak unbonnetting.” SHAE. 
To DEME RIT, v. a. (demeriter, Fr.) to act contrary to 


one's duty, and thereby deſerve both blame — 1 diſ- 


ace. 

DEMER'SION, S. (demerfio, Lat.) the action of plunging 
under the water, or drowning. In chemiſtry, the putting 
any thing into a diſſolving liquour or menſtruum. | 

DEME/SNE, S. fee Demeax. 

DE'MI, an inſeparable particle (Fr. from dimidium, Lat.) 
half; one part of a thing, which is divided equally in two; 
a word uſed only in compoſition. 

DE'MI-AIR, S. in horſemanſhip, a motion in which the fore 
parts of the horſe are more raiſed, but his legs are not in 
ſo quick a motion as in terra a terra. 


DE'MI-BASTION, S. in fortification, that which has only 
one face and one flank. 

DE*'MI-CANNON, in fortification, is of three ſizes ; firſt, that 

that which carries a ball of thirty pound weight, the diameter 
of its bore is 65 inches. Second, the demi-cannon ordinary 
is 64 inches bore, 12 feet long, and carries a ſhot 64 inches 
diameter, and 321b. weight. Third, the demi-cannon of the 
of the largeſt ſize is 6% inches diameter in the bore, 12 feet 
—_— and carries a ball of 6 $ inches diameter, and zo lb. 
weight. 

DE'MI-CULVERIN, S. in gunnery, is from 4 to 42 inches 

| bore, from 10, to 10 4 feet long, and from 2000 to zooolb. 
weight; its charge is from 61b. 4 0z. to 8 Ib. 80z. of powder, 
the ball is from 4 to 43 inches diameter, and weighs from 
9 to 12 lb. 11 oz. and ſhoots point blank from 174, to 178 
aces. | 

DE'MI-GOD, S. a perſon, who was mortal by birth from 
one of his parents, but had a deity for the other; and was 
raiſed to cohabit with the deities on account of his exploits, 
or heroic actions. | 

DEMI'SE, S. {demis, demiſe, Fr. from demeter, Fr.) death, 
deceaſe. Seldom uſed but in Jaw writings, and formal or 
ceremonious language. 

To DEMISE, v. a. 3 demiſe, Fr.) to leave, bequeath, 
grant, or diſpoſe of by will. My executors ſhall no 
* have power to demiſe my lands.” Swirr. | 

DEMLPSSION, S. (demiffio, Lat.) degradation. Diminution 
of dignity ; leſſening the value of a thing by ſome mean 
action. Worſe than a laſche min of ſovereign autho- 
« rity.” L'EsTRaxGE. Not in uſe. 

To DEMTT, v. a. (aemitto, Lat.) to depreſs, to hang or 
bend down; to let fall. They preſently demit and let 
« fall the ſame.” BROWN. Not in uſe. 

DEMO'CRACY, S. (*worgzrna, from eg, demos, Gr. the 

eople, and xgarrw, ktrateo, Gr. to command or govern) a 
— of government wherein the ſupreme power or autho- 
rity is lodged in the people. 

DEMOCRA TICAL, aj. (from democracy) belonging to that 
ſort of government wherein the ſupreme power is lodged 

in the people. 

To DEMO'LISH, v. a. (demolir, Fr. demolior, Lat.) to pull 
down, raze or deſtroy buildings. Figuratively, to deſtroy 
the fame of a work by remarks or criticiſm: ** I expected 
« the fabric of my book would, long fince, have been de- 
te moliſhed.” 'TiLLOTS. 


DEMO'LISHER, S. one who deſtroys or pulls down build- 


ings. 

DEMOLITION, S. the act of pulling down or deſtroying 
buildings; deſtruction. 

DE MON, S. (demon, Lat. Jaiywr, demon, Gr.) a ſpirit. An 
evil ſpirit. 

DEMO'NIAC, DEMONT'ACAL,: adj. belonging to the de- 
vil, deviliſh. Poſſeſſed by the devil; produced by the 
devil or ſome evil ſpirit. 

DEMO'/NIAC, S. a perſon poſſeſſed by the devil, or ſome 
evil ſpirit 

DEMO'NIAN, aj. (from demon) deviliſh ; belonging to the 
devil. Demonian ſpirits.” Par. Loft. 

DEMONO'LOGY, S. (from dae, daimone, Gr. a demon, 
and N, a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe on the nature and prac- 
tices of evil ſpirits; a title given by king James I. to his 
book concerning witches. 

DE MON- 


DEN 


DEMON'STRABLE, 
may admit of demo 


ion, or be proved beyond 2 


„ (demonfirabilis, Lat.) that which 


coy G28 AE? 2; | | 
To DEMO'NSTRATE, v. a. (demon/fratum, ſupine of de- 


monſfro, Lat.) to prove in a manner as to convince the 
— * judiced, 15 ſtop ow” mouth of contradiction, and 
render in the higheſt manner certain. 
DEMONSTRA'TION, 8. (Fr. dempnffratio, Lat.) an argu- 
n.ent containing a clear and invincible of the truth 


of a propoſition. The ſhewing the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of two- ideas, by the intervention of one or more 
proofs. which have a conftant, immutable and viſible con- 


nection one with another. Figuratively, indubitable evi- 
dence or of a thing by means of the ſenſes. 


DEMO'NSTRATIVE, adj. { demonffrativus, Lat.) applied. 
to ſuch proofs, as being propoſe and underſtood, cannot 
boneſtly be denied. F : 

| DEMO'NSTRATIVELY, adv. in ſuch a clear and evident 
manner as to oblige a perſon to yield his aſſent. Figura- 
tively, clearly, plainly, pans a 

DEMONSTRA'TOR, S. one who proves a thing by de- 
monftration, One who explains, ' teaches, or renders a 
thing plain to the meaneſt capacity. A lecturer. De- 
« mouſftrator of anatomy.” ; | 

DEMO'NSTRATORY, adj. having the power of a de- 
monſtration. ; 

DEMU'LCENT, part. (demulcens, Lat.) in phyſic, ſoſten- 
ing, mollifying. ** Peas, being deprived of any aroma- 
« tic parts are mild and demalcent in the higheſt degree.“ 


ARzBUTH. | 
To DEMU R, v. n. (demezrer, Fr. dimorare, Ital. dimoror, 
doubts and objections. 


Lat.) to delay à proceſs in law b 

To pauſe through uncertainty. To heſitate ; to doubt; 
to deliberate ; to ſuſpend one's aſſent, choice, or judg- 
ment. Actively, to doubt, or queſtion the truth of a pro- 
fition, or aſſertion. 
MU'R, S. doubt, : 
ſufficient proof, Heſitation. Suſpenſe of judgment, choice, 


or opinion. 

DEMU RE, adj. (des maurs, Fr. mannerly, demuth, Teut. 
modeſty) looking and behaving in a ſober, preciſe, or 
modeſt manner. Grave, or affectedly modeſt, generally 
uſed as a word r blameable. a 

To DEMU'RE, v. . (from the noun) to look preciſely ; 

to behave with affected modeſty. © Your wife Octavia, 
« with her modeſt eyes — demuring upon me.“ SAR. 
Not in uſe. . ; 

DEMU'RELY, adv. in an affected, grave, preciſe or modeſt 
manner. 

DEMU'RENESS, S. formerly uſed for real modeſty, ſober- 
neſs or gravity of aſpect. Her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
« to that pretty demwrene/s.” SibxET. At preſent uſed for 
affected modeſty or gravity. Preciſeneſs, and uſed for 
conveying the ſecondary idea of blame. 

DEMUR/'RAGE, S. (demurer, Fr. to ſtay) in commerce, 
an allowance made by merchants to maſters of ſhips, for 
their ſtay in a port beyond the time preſcribed or ap- 

inted. 

DIMURRER, 8. (from demurer) in law, a kind of pauſe 
made in an action, for a court to take time, to conſider of 
ſome point of difficulty. ; 

DEM'Y, S. (demi, Fr. of demidium, Lat.) the title of a 
perſon on the foundation at Magdalen a Oxford, 
who does not enjoy either the privileges, or falary of 
a fellow, and is of the ſame import, as a /cholar at other 
colleges. Applied likewiſe to fignify a larger ſized paper. 

DEN, 8. (den, Sax. denne, Belg.) a cavern or hollow place, 
running horizontally under ground. The cave of a wild 

beaſt. Figuratively, a dark retired place of a. priſon. In 

compoſition, a v or woody place, for the Saxon im- 

lies both. 
A'Y, S. (from deny or nay). denial, refaſal. My 
love can give no place, bide no denay.” ShHax. Not in 


uſe. 
DENDRTTIS, S. (from de, dendron, Gr. a tree) in na- 
tural hiſtory, a ſtone whereon trees or ſhrubs are repreſent- 
ed in miniature, in blackiſh or yellowiſh colours. 
DENDRO/LOGY, S. (from dg, dendron, Gr. a tree, and 
Nye, logas, Gr. a di e) a diſcourſe or natural hiſtory 


of trees. : i 
DENHAM (Sir John) an eminent in the XVIIth 
century, was the only ſon of Sir John Denham, Ent, of 
little Horſey in Eſſex, ſome time chief baron of the exche- 
aer in Ireland, and one of the lords juſtices of that king- 
þ He was born at Dublin in 1615, and on his father's 
being made one of the barons of the exchequer in England, 
"was Langhe over in 1617, He'was educated at London, 


D 


1 


ifing from uncertainty or want of 


Bath, by kin 


DEN 


and entered in 1631, at the age of r6, a gentleman 
moner of Trinity ene, ed but here as he was — 
addicted to ing than ſtudy ; he was looked on as a 
rſon of ſlow and unpromifing parts: At his removal 
rom hence to Lincoln's-Inn, he ſtill continued his praclice 
of gaming, not only to the ruining of his ſortune, 
the diſpleaſure of his father, who threatened to diſinherit 
him. The great truſt repoſed in him by the unſortunate 
martyr and his queen; the part he is ** 4 to have born 
in conveying away the duke of York ; his being ſent em. 
baſſadout by Charles II. to the king of Poland; his be; 
employed as ſurveyor of his majeſty's buildings on wg 
death of Inigo Jones, and Rong created a knight of the 
Charles II. at his reſtoration, are ſufficient 
indications of his. talents for public employments, His 
tical abilities were certainly very great, his diction and 


- ſentiments ſublime, his — 2 ſtrong, and his number, 


harmonious. The Sophy, which he ä in 1641 
was ſo much admired, thateven Mr. Waller could not halo 
| ſaying on its publication, that he broke out like the In? 
rebellion, threeſcore thouſand ſtrong, and when no body way 
aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpected it, His Cooper's Hill haz 
been celebrated by the beſt. writers in our language. A; , 
poet he has few faults, and if he had any in his life, le; 
thoſe only cenſure, who have none in, theirs. | 

DENT ABLE, a. that which may be refuſed to be granted, 
when aſked, or to be believed, when propoſed. 

DENLAL, S. (from xy) the refuſing to. give, or believe, 
The- perſiſting in one's innocence, oppoſed. to the confeſſion 
of guilt. Abjuration, or renouncing, 

DENYER, S. one who refuſcs to grant a thing requeſted, or 
to aſſent to a truth propoſed for his. aſſent. One who will 
not acknowledge or own. 

DE*NIER, 8. (Fr. from denariue, Lat.) in commerce, a 
ſmall piece of copper coin formerly, curtent in France, and a 

reſent in the provinces Veyond the Loire. They have ſeldom 

| — {truck ſince 1649, thoſe coined towards the end of 
Lewis XIIL reign, were the work of the famous Varin, 
and are kept amongſt the moſt. rare medals by the curious, 
as maſter ou in coining. 

To DENFGRATE, v. a. - (denigratum, ſupine of deni pr, 
Lat.) to make black, or to „ Bodies will be 
** denigrated by heat.” Bor. 

DENIGRA”TION,, 8. (denigratio, Lat.) the act of blacken- 
ing, or _— a thing black. 

DENIZA'TION, 8. (Hom denizen) the act of enfranchiſing 
a ſtranger or foreigner, by which. means he enjoys a great 
many 2 as a natural ſubject, ſuch as the power of 

haſing lands, enjoying offices, c. 

DE'NIZEN, DENISON, S. (dina/dd;n, Brit. a man of 

the city, dinafzdd, dinaſaur, Brit. free of a city, from dinas, 
Brit. a city) in law, an alien enfranchiſed or made free by the 
king's charter and donation ; and thereby enabled in many 
reſpects to do as the king's ſubjects do; namely, to pur- 
chaſe and poſſeſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, Ec. 

To DE'NLZEN, v. a. to enfranchiſe, to make free. Figu- 
2 to protect or encourage. Falſhood is denizen'd.” 

GNNE, 

To DENOQ'MINATE, v. 8. denominatumm, ſupine of 4+- 
nomino, Lat.) to name, to give a name to, 

DENOMINA'”TION, S. (denominatio, Lat.) a name given 
to a thing ariſing from, or pointing out, ſome peculiar qua- 
lity belonging to it. | 

DENOMINATIVE, 
name or appellation. 


ag that which gives a particular 
hat which obtains a diſtinct or pe- 


culiar name or appellation, The leaſt denominative part 
of time is a minute.” Cocker. 


DENOMINA'TOR, S. the giver, perſon, or thing, which 
affixes a particular name or appellation to a thing. In 
fractions, the number below the line, ſhewing the number 
of parts, which any integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into, 
thus in ; 8the denominator, ſhews that the integer is divided 


into 8 parts, and 6 the numerator, that you take 6 of 
thoſe 8 parts. 


DENOTA'TION, S. (denotatic, Lat.) the act of aſcertain- 
ing that a particular thing is to be fignified, or underſtood 
by . certain ſign, or that a thing belongs to a particular 
perſon. | 

To DENO'TE, v. a. (denoto, Lat.) to mark ; to be a fi 
of; to imply; ſignify, or betoken. A quick pu 
* denotes à fever.“ 

To DENOU'NCE, v. a. (denoncer, Fr. denuncio, Lat.) to 
threaten by proclamation, or ſome external ſign. Figu- 
ratively, in law, to inform, or give information againſt. 
« And denounce ſych as are negligent.” AyLiFFE. 


DENOU'NCEMENT, S. the act of proclaiming any threat, 


or future and impending evil. 
* 122 DENOU/NCER, 


* i 


DEO 


2 — denounce and er, of wer, Sax. a 
ſome menace, or impending cala- 
or puniſſ ment. | a 
DEN SE, adj. (denſus, Lag.) cloſe, compact, thick, contain- 
eal of matter in a ſmall compaſs. Having few 
or very res between its icles, 
To DEN'SHIRE, v. 4. (from Devonſhire, or Denbighſhire, 
becauſe moſtly practiſed in thoſe parts) in huſbandry, to burn 
land in order to render it fertile, or free it from inſe&s, or 


weeds. Ni «> 4 1 f | 2 ' 
/NSITY, 8. (denfitas, Lat.) a property of bodies arifin 
* the 32 their 1 — and the ſmallneſs 41 
their pores, whereby they contain ſuch a quantity of mat- 
ter under ſuch a bulk; ſo that a body which contains more 
matter under the ſame or a leſs bulk than another, is ſaid 


eſs, The cloſeneſs or near approach, or adheſion of 
s'of a body, __ 

„S. (Fr.) a notch, or piece cut out of a thing, or the 
Jefe&t made by breaking a piece out of the edge of a wap 
A mark made in the ſurface of a thing, by thruſting t 

arts of it inwards with a blow. 
DNT Al, adj. { dentalis, Lat. from dentis, Genit. of dens, 
Lat. a_ tooth) belonging, or relating to the teeth. In 
ammar, applied to oy 1 3 are nounced 
principall means of the teeth. nat 
d dn iet, jagged; en 
TELLA'TED, a. in botany, notched, jagged, form- 
bei e the teeth of 1 on the edges; —— ſaaued by 


Miller. | ; 
DENTE/LLI, S. (Ital.) in architecture, the ſame as Modil- 
lons. © The modillons, or denrelli.“ Spe. No. 415. 
DENTICULA'TION, S. (denticulatus, Lat.) in natural 
hiſtory, ſet with ſmall teeth, notched, or Jag % He 
« omits the denticulation of the edges of the bill.” Grew. 
DENTI/CULATED, pare. ( —— Lat.) ſet with ſmall 


teeth. 10 ** | 
DE/NTRIFICE, 'S. . (from - dens, Lat. a tooth, and frico, 
Lat. to rub) in medicine, a powder made uſe of to cleanſe 


Rp 
DEN 


gre, | or faſten the teeth, by rubbing them with it. | 
ill be | DENTI'TION, S. "lentitio, Lat.) the act, or time, of 
| breeding teeth. * | | 
ken- To DENU'DATE, v. a. {denudatim, ſupine of denudo, Lat.) 
to ſtrip or make naked. Figuratively, to diveſt, uſed, with 
ſing 7 « Till he has denedated himſelf of all incumbrances.“ 
great Decay of Piety. Seldom uſed. | 
ver of ENUDA'TION, S. the act of ſtripping, or making naked. 
Figuratively, the act of diveſting or freeing one's from 
1an of | incumbrances. N. 
di nas, | To DENU DE, v. a. Cdenudo, Lat.) to make naked; to 
by the pull off a perſon's cloths. Figuratively, to trip or diveſt 
many 2 thing of its natural covering. If in ſummer-time 
> pur- « you denude a vine-branch of its leaves.” Ray. Seldom 
oc, uſed, unleſs by technical writers. 
Figu- DENUNCIA'THON, 8. (denunciatio, Lat.) the act of pub- 
ren d.” * any menace; or threatening any calamity or pu- 
niſament. : 
f de DENUNCIA”TOR, 8. denuncio, Lat.) the perſon who 
proclaims any threat. In law, one who lodges an infor- 
given mation againſt another. The denunciator does not make 
r qua- * himſelf a party in judgment.” AxLIr rx. 
To DEN'Y, v. a. (denier, Fr. denego, Lat.) to contradict 
ticular an accuſation, oppoſed to confe/e. To refuſe to grant a 
or pe- thing requeſted. To diſown. To renounce. To diſ- 
ve part regard. Uſed in Scripture with the perſonal pronouns, to 
forego all prejudices, and advantages, that nothing may 
which obſtruct the work of grace, or Finder our growth in 
o, In piety, 5 — 
unber To DEOBSTRU'CT, v. a. C deobſtructum, ſupine of deob/frue, 
d into, Lat.) to clear from impediments ; to free a paſſage from 
divided ſuch things as ſtop it up. 
e 60 DEO'BSTR NT, 8. (deobffruens, Lat.) in pharmacy, a 
medicine which, by its diſſolving viſcidities, opens the 
oertain- pies or paſſages of the human body. 1 
lerſtood ODAND, S. /deodandum, Lat. to be given by God) in 
rticular b, a thing devoted or forfeited to God for the pacifying 
5 wrath, in caſe of a Chriſtian's coming to a violent 5 
e a ff without the fault of a reaſonable creature; thus if a horſe 
k pu ſhould ſtrike its keeper and kill him, the horſe is to be a 
wer on 1. e. forfeited, fold, and the. money given to the 
at.) to Te 15 * 5 i 
5 DEO PPILA (fo | offi 
igu- TE, v. a. (from de and oppilo, Lat.) to 
againſt, 7 05 a . from an Wilco 0 | 
; FILA Nod, 8. (from DRorr IAT) the act of open- 
chreat, a5 the paſſy es or clearing them from obſtructions. It 
way > omes eftetual in deoppilations.” Brown, | 


DEQ 2 3: 1 
W. i adj. having the power to * Oh gate 


to be denfer than the other. Thickneſs; folidity ; com- 


hiſtory, a 


the gold was precipitated, and adding a piece of co 
| "which will be diffol man: Liver 


Y 


DEP. 


' fages from obſtructions. A phyſician preſcribed 
e deoppilative and purgative aponem.“ Haxver. 


him a 
To DErA'INT, v. a. ( particip. of depeindre, Fr.) 


a. (depeint, 
to form the reſemblance of a thi col ing. 
To deſcribe. EY 3 


To DEPART, v. 2. (depart from departer, Fr.) to go away | 


from a — Figuratively, to ceaſe from practiſing a 
thing. To revolt; to quit; to leave, or apoſtatize ; joined 
to, from. To periſh; to be loſt ; uſed with ay 


To die. Actively to quit, or leave a perſon or place. 
To DEPART, v. 4. partir, Fr.) to livide, or ſeparate. 
DEPART), S. (Apart, Fr.) the act of going away, or quit- 
ting a place or perſon. Figuratively, death. Tidings 
were brought me of your loſs and his aprt. Among 
refiners, a method of ſeparating gold from filver, filver 
from copper, copper from iron, iron from calaminaris, and 
; calaminaris from fixed nitre by means of aqua fortis. The 
ſilver and gold are at firſt incorporated together in a cru- 
cible by means of fire, then caſt into cold water; after- 
wards the particles thus produced. are put into a ftone 
veſſel with aqua fortis over a fire for an hour, after which 
the gold will be found precipitated in à calx, to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, and the filver will be imbibed by the 
aqua fortis ; this filver may again be precipitated. in the 
ſame manner, by adding water to the aqua fortis in which 


ed in the ſame manner as the fi 

was, and the filver will then be found precipitated in the 
ſame manner as the gold was at the firſt experiment. 

DEPA'RTER, S. a refiner, or one who purifies metals by 
aqua fortis, Oe. 

DEPARTMENT, S. (departement, Fr.) a peculiar province 
or een alloted to particular perſons. 

DEPARTURE, S. (from Drraxr) the act of going away 
from a perſon or place. Figuratively, death; the act of 
forſaking, or quitting, uſed with from. © Departure from 
ce — —— 

To DEPA'STURE, v. a. (departus from „ Lat.) to 
graze, to eat up or conſume by feeding. Eon to 
« freſh land, as they have depaftared the former.” 
SPENCER. WA 

To DEPAU/PERATE, v. a. (depauperatum, ſüpine of de- 
paupero, Lat.) to make poor, to render ground barren ; to 


impoveriſh _—_— | 

DEPE/CTIBLE, adj. (from depefo, Lat) tough, clammy, 
viſcid, thick or tenacious. *©* Some bodies are of a more 
« Jepezible nature than oil.” Boyle. Not in uſe. 

To DEPE'ND, v. 3. (dependeo, Lat.) to hang, uſed with 

« To proceed from as a nec cauſe.” To be 

in a tate of ſubjection, or ſervitude ;. to live ſubject to the 
will of another. To be ſupported, ſubſiſted or maintained 
by another. To be in ſuſpence; to be yet undetermined. 


. Joined to z to confide in, rely on, truſt to. To be cer- 
tain of, when uſed with iz. *©* Depend upon it — he'll re- 
«© main.” Apps. 


DEPENDANCE, S. (Fr.) the fate of a thing hanging from 
a ſupporter. Something hanging on or from another. Re 
lation, or connexion of one thing to another. The fate of 

being ſubje& to or at the diſpoſal of another. Figurative - 

ly, he things or perſons which are ſubje& to, and at the 

diſpoſal of another. Figuratively, reliance, truſt, conh- 
dence. An accident, or that whoſe exiſtence implies the 
exiſtence of ſomething elſe. 

DEPE'NDANT, a. (Fr.) ſubjed to, or in the power and 
diſpoſal of another. 

DEPE'/NDANT, 8. (Fr.) one who is ſubject to, at the diſ- 

oſal of, or maintained by another. 

DEPE/NDENCE, DEPENDENCV, S. (from depend. This 

word with many others of the ſame ending, are indifferent - 

ly written, with ance or exce, anq or ency, as they are in- 
tended to be derived, either from the Latin or French) a 
rſon who is ſubject to the will and diſcretion of another. 
t which is ſubordinate to, or has a conrexion with a 
thing, as ſomething appendant and inferiour to it. Con- 
nexion or a ſeries wherein things or ideas have a mutual re- 
lation to each other. Figuratively, truſt, reliance, con- 
ſidence. | 
' DEPE'NDENT, adj. dependent, Lat. this, and other words 
of the ſame ending, are written either ext or ant, accordin 
to their ſuppoſed derivation from the Latin or French) hang- 
ing down. The whole furrs in the tails were dependent. 
= PEACHAM. | Nana Ade 
DEPENDRNT, S. relying on and indehted to another for 
protection, ſaſety, maintenance, or ſupport. 

DEPE/NDER, S. one who confides in another. 

 DEPERDITION, S. {deperdairas, Lat.) loſs; entire 

tion. 


| < beau. 
« Deperditicn of any erous particles.” Brown. 
wy 8 DEPHLEG- 
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DEF i... 


DEFALBG LEGMA'TION, s. (fro: Druid) in chemiliry, 
the ac of purifying, or i a fluid of its phlegm or | 


e 1 

1d DEPHLE'GM, DEPHIE'GMATE, - . , (depblegme, 
low Lat.) to clear a fluid from its phlegm or water. 

DEPHILE/GMEDNESS, S. (from dl es and -ng/s, of 
ele, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of 

being cleared p | 


be b m phlegm, or water. 7151 | 
To, DEPI/CT, v. 4. (depictum, ſupine of depinge, Lat.) to 
re, or. repreſent the likeneſs of any thing in colours. 
iguratively, to deſcribe in words, or convey the idea of 
a perſon or thing to the mind by an accurate or elegant 
deſcription thereof. Ry” 2 1F 1 
DEPIL/ATORY, S. (from 4% and pilus, Lat. the air) in 
medicine, a plaiſter or other application made uſe of to 
take away hair. | | 
DEPVLOUS, a4. (fee Deriiarory) without hair or fur. 
«© Corticated and depilons.” Brown. Not in uſe. 
DEPLE'TION, S. ( depletus of depleo, Lat.) in phyſic, the 
act of emptying. © Depletion of the veſſels gives room to 
the fluid to expand itſelf.” Ax Burg. a 
DEPLO'RABLE, adj. (deploro, Lat.) that which cauſes or 
demands ſorrow, or lamentation. Figuratively, uſed only 
to increaſe the fignification of a word, implying fo 
wery great, deſpicable or contemptible. Babrall dn. 
<« ſenſe.” * Deplorable ſtupidity.” ä L's 1 
DEPLORABLENESS, S. the ſtate of being an object of 
grief; miſery ; wretchednefs. | 
DEPLO'RABLY, adv. lamentably ; miſerably ; in fuch a man- 
ner, as to occaſion, or demand ſorrow. | | x 
wretched, occafion- 


DEPLORATE, adj. (deploratus, Lat.) 
ing ſorrow ; lamentable. The caſe or thing is then 
* moſt deplorate, when reward goes over to the wrong fide.” 
L'EsTran. Not in uſe. | | | 
To DERPLO RE, v. a. { deplere, Lat.) to lament, mourn, or 
expreſs ſorrow for any calamity, loſs, or misfortune. 
DEPLORER, S. one who laments, or grieves for a.loſs or 
DEPLUMA'TION, S. (deplumatio, Lat.) the ad of pluck- 
ing off feathers. In ſurgery, the ſwelling of dhe eyelids, 
attended with the falling off the hairs from the eyebrows.” 
To DEPO'NE, v. a. (#epono, Lat.) to lay down\as a pledge 


ö 


or ſecurity. To lay a wager; to riſque, ot hanard upon 
the ſucceſs of an x. roar or adventure, | «© On this 1 
« would as much.” HUD. Not in uſe. 


' DEPO'NENT, S. (deponens, Lat.) in law, one who gives 
his teſtimony in a court of juſtice ; an evidence, or 
witneſs. In mar, ſuch yerbs as have an active fignt- 
fication, though they have no active voice; ſo called, be- 
cauſe deponunt, i. e. they lay afide the force of a verb 


paſſive. | 
16 DEO UL ATE. v. 1. (depopulatus, Lat. from depopulor, 


Lat.) to unpeople; or to deprive an inhabited country of 
its people. — 4 . 
DEPOPULA'TION, 


S. the act o ery, - or render- 
ing a country waſte, deſolate, or uninhabited, by deſtroying 
the inhabitants. | | 

DEPOPULA'TOR, S. one who kills or deſtroys the inha- 
bitants of. a country. A deſtroyer of mankind. 

To DEPO'RT, v. a. (deporter, Fr.) to carry, or behave, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronouns, my/elf, him/elf, &c. 

Let an embaſſadour deport himſelf in the moſt graceful 
« manner.” | 

DEPO'RT, S8. demeanour ; behaviour. Carriage. In 
« wile deport.” MiLT. : 

DEPORTA'TION, S8. ( deportatio, Lat.) tranſportation, 
whereby a perſon had ſome remote place aſſigned for his 
refidence, with a prohibition of ſtirring from it, on pain 
of death. Figuratively, exile, or bamiſhment of any kind. 

. « Abjuration, which is a deportation into a foreign land.“ 
D TMENT, S. (deportment, Fr.) conduct, . 
the manner of a perſon's behaviour. | 
To DEPO'SE, v. a. (depofitum, ſupine of depono, Lat.) to 
lay down, uſed with apon. To deprive a perſon of a 
|, or dignity. To give teſtimony in a court of juſtice. 
To examine a perſon on his oath. 4 According to our 
« Jaw depoſe him. Snak. Neuterly, to give in evi- 
dence on oath. * Love ſtraight Rood up and depo/ed.” 
SIDNEY. | 

DEPO'SITARY, 8. (depoſitaire, Fr. depoſitarins, Lat.) one 
who is intruſted with the charge or keeping of a thing. 

To DEPO'/SITE, v. a. ( depofitum, Lat.) to lay up or lodge 

zm any place. To lay up as a pledge or ſecurity. To place 
at intereſt. To quit, leave, or lay aſide.” To depofre - 
«« theſe buſts.” Dec. e as #f TRIP 00 IAG F170 

DEPOVSITE, S. (depofitum, Lat.) any thing committed to 
the care, 


charge, or truſt of another, applied to things of 


| 


| 


| © tively; 10 humble, abaſe, or, 
'  - "Phe ſinlein 


La DEP” 
; value, which are expected to be returned; when dem 


A pledge, à pawn, or ſecurity given for th 
any — The ſtate of a * N 


anded. 
ance of 
| lodged, or 

646 And have now put in e. OS ' Runes. 
DEPOSFTION, 8. the act 


ö iving teſtimony in i 
ſuit of law, or trial, on — The act of Jethronine” 


prince. In cannon law, the folemn deprivi 
En 
EPO'SITORY, S. the place where things which are; 
truſted with a perſon, or given in charge to — * lid 
« Depeſitoty, is properly applied to the place where 3 
thing is kept, and Depofitary to the perſon who keeps i 
9 855 ſometimes this diſtinction is not obſerved. The 
. themſel | _ are the depoſetories of thoſe prophecies » 
DEPRAVA'TION, S. (depravatio, Lat.) the act of ſpoil 
ing, corrupting, or rendering a thing leſs perfect, valuah] ; 
or worthy than it was. The ſtate of a thing which is os 
rupted, made bad, or hath loſt any good quality or virtne. | 
8 — N e eſteem of a perſon 
thing is deſtroyed, ** Without a theme for un 
E * i _ An unuſual ſenſe, CO ry Eyed 
0 AVE, v. a. (deprave, Lat.) to corrupt, to ſys; 
to rob a thing of its perfections, to ſeduce font Sata ; 
to adalterate, or corrupt writings, or the works of 2 
; | 


er. i 4] ide 
DEPRA'VEDNESS, S. a ſtate of corruption, applied bo 
to perſons or things, loſs of purity, 8 > 


don. pe. | 
DEPRA'VEMENT, S. that which rend 5 
rid OE i : 54s thing bad or cor. 
VER, S. a corrupter or one 
—— ing "a rrup who makes either aper. 

DEFPRA“VII V, S. corruption; a change from i 
i ection, or from virtue to vice. * A 

To DE'PRECATE, v. 2. ( deprecatus, of deprecor, Lat.) to 
pray earneſtly for the averting ſome imminent puniſhment: 
to-aſk pardon tor a crime. To requeſt or petition with in. 
portunity _ humility. Actively, to br for mercy; to 
pray in order to avert-puniſhment; to b | 
338 7.5 Ws | * 5 6 W 

DEPRECA”TION, S. (deprecatio.)) prayer, or the a& of 
petitioning. A begging pardon, or prayer againſt ay 
evil, or for Mg imminent puniſhment. 

DE 3 — DE . adj. that which is 1 
uled as an apology ; excuſe, or means of averti 
miſchief, . or puniſhment. W 

N 8. — who ſues for another. An 
interceſſor. One who apologizes for the faults of anothe:, 
in order to free him from the puniſhment due to him. 

— . * (de and pretium, Lat. a price) 

peak meanly of a in orde 
ans n g in o er to leſſen its eſteem or 
o DE'PREDATE, v. a. (depradatus, of Abrede, Li 
to rob, plunder, or pillage. To ſeize as _ 2 
To conſume, devour, or deſtroy. < Lefs fubjea to be cot- 
at and depredated by the ſpirits.” Bacon, Not in 


DEPREDA'TION, 8. {depreedatis) the act of ſpoiling, wb. 
bing, or ſeizing on as a prey or plunder. Walle, — 
tion. The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry mei. 
„ture.“ Bac. 

DEPREDA*TOR, S. (depredater, Lat.) a robber, a ſpoiler 


Figuratively, a devourer, or conſumer, * They be both 


80 — depredators of the earth.” Bac. 

To DEPREHE'ND, v. a. {deprehende, Lat.) to detect, to 
catch unawares, to take in the fact. Figuratively, to di- 
cover, or find out ſomething difficult, or not obvious 
IL are to be deprehended by experience.“ Bac. Seldom 

DEPREHEN'SIBLE, adj. (from depreben/us, Lat) th 
which may be detedted- * Faces * WAE 
diſcovered, perceived, or underſtood. 
DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS, 8. poſſibility of being detedicd, 
diſcovered; or underſtood. Seldom uſed. 
DEPREHE'N SION, S. [deprehen/io, Lat.) detection; the aft 
of taking in the fact, Or a taking unawares. A diſco- 


very. g l £ i 
To 'DE'PRESS, v. a. (deprefun, ſupine of deprims, Li) 
to preſs down, to look downwards, * Raiſing, or 4% A 
the eyes or otherwiſe moving it.” NEW T. Opt. Figuts 
» or Ged. applied to the bine 
DEPRE/SSION, S. (rea. Le) the ad of preſſing dow 
(+ , or falling in of a f. Te Figuratively, de. 
grading,” abaſement, or humbling. Depreſſion, in ag” 

brioging them to their 10 


applied to 3 is the briogit 
© terins by diviſion. In altrenomy, the dillance of 3 * 


t.) that 
che ndec, 


detected, 


: the at 
A diſco- 


DER 


from the horizon, meaſured from the horizon downwards. 
in geography, the depreſſion of the pole, is the travelling 
or 5 1ling ſo much from the ole, nearer to the horizon. 
Depreſſion of the ſenfibe horizon, is its ſinking ſo much 
below the real horizontal plane, owing either to the va- 
riation of the atmoſphere, or the diffent ſituation of an ob- 
ſerver's eye, above the ſurface of the ſea. 

DEPR/ESSOR,  S. (Lat.) one that keeps or preſſes down. 
An oppreſſor. In anatomy, applied to ſach muſcles as 
bring or,preſs down thoſe parts, which they are faſtened 


EPRIMBNT, part. (deprimens of deprimo, Lat.) prefling | 


downwards; the ſame as deprefor. 


DEPRIVATION, S. (from 4% and privatio, Lat.) the act of | 


taking away a quality, or exiſtence of a thing. In law, 
the depoſing or taking away the preferment of a clergyman 


for ſome crime. 


| To DEPRI'VE, v. a. (from de and priwo, Lat.) to take awaz, 


that which is enjoyed by another; to hinder a perſon from 
enjoying cr making uſe of a thing. Figuratively, to free 


from, an unuſual ſenſe. In law to turn a clergyman out of 


a benefice for ſome crime. 


| DEPTH, S. (fee Dzzy, die, Belg.) the meaſure of a thing, 
$, 


or ſpace meaſured from the ſurface of a thing, downwar 
Quantity of water oppoſed to a h The ſea. The abyſs. 
Pe urntzeely, the height, or middle of a ſeaſon, or night. 
Proſoundneſs; difficulty, obſcurity ; applied to learning. 
In war, the depth of a ſquadron is the number of men in 
a file. | 

To DE'PTHEN, v. @. (diepen, Belg.) to deepen or make 
deep. To increaſe the ſpace of a thing downwards. 

DEPU'LSION, S. {depulfo, Lat.) the act of beating, or 
driving away. 

DEPU'LSORY, adj. (depulſus, Lat.) thruſting away. 

To D/PURATE, v. a. (depurer, Fr.) to purify, to cleanſe 
from any impurities. 

DEPURATE, %. (from the verb) cleanſed, or freed from 

or Guineſs, Figuratively, pure, not tainted, or cor- 

rupted. Neither can any a knowledge depurate 


« from the contrary.” Granv. 
DEPURA”FION; S. {(depuratio, Lat.) the act of ſeparating 
the impure or foul parts of any thing from the pure ones. 


In fy ery, the cleanfing a wound from its matter, or 
ſoulneſs. 


To DEPU RE, v. a. {depurer, Fr.) to cleanſe from dregs, 


or foulneſs. 'To purge, or cleanſe a thin from any nox- 
10us or hurtful qualities. Of ſuch harmful quality, as the 
waters of the general flood could not ſo waſh out or de- 
© pure.” RALLEIGH. | 

DEPUTA”TION, S. (Fr.) the ſending ſome ſelect perſons 
out of a body, to a prince or. ſolemn aſſembly, to treat 
of matters in their behalf or name. The commiſſion of 
treating in behalf of others. | 

To DEPU'TE, v. 4. (deputer, Fr.) to ſend with a ſpecial 
commiſſion ; to ſele& or appaint one or more perſons to 
negotiate a public or private affair with a prince, ſtate, or 

nvate perſon. | 
DEPUTY, S. (depute, Fr.) one that is commiſſioned to 


tranſact an affair or diſcharge the duties of another. A 


vice-gerent. Any one who tranſacts buſineſs for another. 
An officer of a ward, who is choſen by the alderman, from 
the body of common council, of that ward, to tranſact 
buſineſs relating to it, in his abſence. In law, a perſon 

who exerciſes an office in the right of another, which is ac- 
countable for his miſtakes or miſbehaviour. 

To DEQUA'NTITATE, wv, a. (from de and guantitas, Lat.) 
to leſſen the quantity of a thing. Actually dequantitated 
by fire.” Brown. | 

DER, S. in compoſition is generally derived from deor, Sax. a 
wild beaſt, and implies that the place was formerly woody, 
and infeſted with thoſe animals, — if it ſtand upon a river, 
it alludes to its ſignification, and is derived from dur, Brit. 
water. ; 

To DERA'CINATE, wv. 8. (deraciner) to pluck up by the 
roots. To aboliſh or extirpate. The cutter ruſts— which 
* ſhould deracinate ſavagery.“ SHax. Not in uſe. | 

To DERA/IGN or DERAIN, v. a. (deranger, Fr.) in law, 

i Ante In its primary ſignification, to diſorder, or con- 
uſe. 

DERAIGNMENT, DERA'/INMENT, S. in law, the act 
of proving, A diſcharge from an office ; a departure out 
of religion. - Seldom X 

BERAY, - v. 4. (deranger, derayer, Fr.) a confuſion, tumult, 
diſorder, Merriment. Wants authority. : 

DERELVCTION, S.-{ dereli&io, Lat.) the utter forſaking or 


abandoning a 


DE'RRLIC >, B. (plural derelia, Lat.) in law, ſuch goods 


as are wilfully thrown away and diſowned by a perſon. 


— 


DE R 


DERHAM, (William) a moſt excellent Chriſtian philoſopher 
and divine, was born at Stowton near Worceſter in 1657. 
In 1675 he was entered at Trinity College, Oxon, where 
his tutor was the learned.Dr. Willes, father of the reſent . 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-pleas. In 167 99 he 
took his elor's degree, by which time he had fo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, and other eminent 
qualifications, that Dr. R. Bathurſt, then preſident of Tri- 
nity College, earneſtly recommended him to Dr. Seth 
Ward, biſhop of Salifbury, by whoſe intereſt he was, when 
he entered into holy orders in 1681, made chaplain to the 
lady dowager Grey of Warke : In 1689 he was preſented b 
Mrs. Jane Bray, to the rectory of Upminſter in Eſſex, wo 
2001. and not more than, 15 miles from London, His proxi- 
mity to the metropolis was ſubſervient to the higheſt pur- 
pn 4 of a ſcholar and a divine, and his retirement was em- 
ployed in N the volumes of his Creator, the 
Scriptures and the book of nature. As a natural hiſtorian, 
no perſon ever made a greater figure ; but as his ſtudies in 
this branch had always the honour of God, the promotion 
of religion, and the good of mankind for their guide, he 
richly deſerved all the honours which they prepared for 
him, and the notice taken of him by the Royal Society, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, his preſent Majeſty, and 
the univerſity of Oxford, who preſented him with his 
Doctor's Degree, were rather ſo many evidences of his 
merit, than marks of honour, While true, maſculine and 
rational piety, unſpotted reputation, or extenſive learning, 
have any advocates, this gentleman's name muſt be had 1n 
veneration, As his private life was no leſs beneficial than 
his writings, as he was not only the teacher, but the ex- 
ample of his pariſhioners ; and as he was not only a phy- 
fician to their ſouls, but their bodies likewiſe ; he deſerves 
no leſs praiſe as a man, than as an authour, and as an 
authour his 57 07 Theology, Afro Theology, and curious 
pieces in the Philoſophical Fran actions, wall ſhow, that he 
15, in that character, inferiour to none. 

To DERI DE, v. a. to laugh at, mock, or turn to ſcorn 


with great contempt. 
DERI DER, S. a perſon who makes a mock, or ridicules a 
thing with great contempt. 5 | 
DERI'S 


ION, S. the act of ridiculing, mocking, or laugh- 
ing at with great 3 The object of ridicule; or 
the ſtate of a thing treated with contemptuous ridicule. 

DERFSIVE, a. ridiculing; mocking. 

DERT'SORY, ag. (deriſorzs, Lat.) mocking, ridiculing. 

DERTVABLE, adj. (from DR TVE) that l may be ob- 
tained by deſcent, or communicated from one to ano- 

ther. i | 

DERIVA'TION, 8. L Lat.) the draining water 
from its courſe or nel. In grammar, the tracing a 
word from its original. In genealogy, deſcent. Figura- 
2 the tracing any thing from its ſource. In medicine, 

the drawing a humour from one part of the body to ano- 
ther, which is near it. * 

'DERI'VATIVE, agj. (deri vati vus, Lat.) derived or taken 
from another. | 

DERIVATIVE, S. the thing or word which is derived 
from another. 

DERT'V ATIVELY, adv. (from derivative and 9, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) after a derivative manner; not 


originally. | 
To PERI VE, v. a. (deri ver, Fr. deri vo, Lat.) to drain, 
let out water, or turn its courſe. Figuratively, to divide, 
or ſeparate. To deduce or trace from its original or 
ſource. To communicate, as the ſource of a river to one 
of its branches, or a cauſe to an effect. To deſcend to a 
perſon, or to communicate by deſcent of blocd. Lo 
divide ; to diffuſe over a large extent gradually, and in 
ſeparate branches. The ſtreams of public juſtice were 
« derived into every part of the kingdom.” Sezxs. In 
grammar, to trace a word from its origin, Neuterly, to 
, come, or deſcend from. E 
DERI'VER, S. one who partakes of a thing by deſcent, 
digree, or communication. | 
DER „ adj. (dearn, Sax.) fad, ſolitary. Barbarous, wild, 
cruel. bſolete. : | 
DE'RNIER, adj. (Fr.) laſt, adopted as a common word 
in law writings, as well as by thoſe, who by travelling 
had corrupted their own language, and uſed with re/or:. 
% This being the dernier reſort.” AvLirr. 
To DE'ROGATE, v. a. (deregatum, ſupine of deroge, Lat.) 
to leſſen the value of a family or profeſſion, by acting con- 
trary or inconſiſtent with. the dignity of the one, or the 
precepts of the other. To degenerate. To undervalue; 
or leſſen the eſteem or worth of a ing. 


DE'ROGATE, 


DES 


DE ROG ATR, 26. { deregatus, Lat.) degenerated ; depraved ; 
leſſened in 9 Fertility. And from her derogate 
4% body.” Saax. Not in uſe. 3 # 

DEROGA'TION, 8. {derigatio, Lat.) an act done con- 
trary to, or inconſiſtent any law, by which means its 
force and value is leſſened. The act of diſparaging, or 
leſſening the value of a thing: Uſed with to, and ſometimes 
though not ſo properly, with rem. _w_ 

DER GATIVE, adj. leſſening the value of a thing, or the 
eſteem and reputation of a perſon.  _ 

DERO'GATORILY, adv. in a diſtracting manner. In ſuch 
a manner as to leſſen the value of a thing, or the eſteem and 
reputation of a perſon. 5 

DERO'GA'TO 


of a thi 3 OE tan. v 5 
DERO/GATORY, | a4.” {dirogareriui; Lat.) that which 
leſſens or takes away from the value of a perſon or thing. 
DER'VIS, or DER WISE, S. (from , derwifh, Perl.) 

a kind of monks among the Turks, who profeſs extreme 
zoverty, and lead a very auſtere life. Their order was in- 

ituted by Mevelava; they affect an uncommon degree of 
patience, humility, and charity ; are intinerant 3 
and deliver their doctrines even in coffee-houſes; they 
always go bare-legged, and open breaſted; faſt every Wed- 
neſday, Thurſday, and Friday, during which they eat no- 
thing till ſun ſet. At their meeting one of them plays on 
the Fate, while the reſt dance, turning themſelves round with 
incredible ſwiftneſs, in commmemoration of Mevelava's 
turning. miraculouſly round for the ſpace of four days. But 
we have ſaid enough of them to raiſe prey ; for their folly 
is of ſo great importance, with reſpect to its conſequence, 
that it would be inhuman to _ at them. | 
DESC'ANT, S. (accented on both the firſt and laft ſyllables 
by Shakeſpear, in different parts of his works, and by 
Milton, on the firſt ſyllable, * diſcanto, Ital.) a ſong or 
tune compoſed in parts. Figuratively, a diſcourſe, or 
treatiſe branched out into ſeveral parts, fometimes uſed in 
contempt, and ſometimes in a ſenſe. © A de/cant on 
« the creation.” In muſic, the art of compoſing ſeveral 
parts. Plain cant, conſiſts in the orderly placing many 
concards, and relates to ſimple counter-point, as in mod : 
Figurative or florid de/cant, is that wherein diſcords may 2 
concerned as well, though not as much, as concords, in it 
are introduced all-the varieties of points, figures, diverſity 
of meaſures, and whatever elſe is capable of adorning a 
compoſition. | Double deſcant, is when the parts are fo 
contrived that the treble may be made the baſs, and the 
baſs the treble. 8 
To DE'SCANT, v. 3. (from the noun) to ſing in parts. 
In muſic, to compoſe in de/cant. 938 to diſcourſe 
at large, or to criticiſe minutely and find fault with the 
actions of another. To point out faults with great minute- 
neſs. To cenſure. | 
To DESCE'ND, v. 4. {deſcendre, Fr. agſcendo, Lat.) to 
come or go from a higher to a lower place. To go gra- 
dually downwards, or below the ſurface of a thing, to fink. 
To invade an, enemy's country. To proceed as from a 
ſucceſſor, or as a cauſe does from an ny To change a 
diſcouric from a general and ſuperficial view, to a more 


accurate, minute, and particular one. Actively, to walk, 


or roll downwards from a higher place or ſituation. 
DESCEN'DANT, S. (Fr. de/cendens, Lat.) one who belong 
to another as a relation. The offspring or poſterity of a 


© perſon. | 
DESCEN/DENT'; fart. (decſendens, Lat. % It is the 
general cuſtom to write the ſubſtantive as if derived from 
the French, and the N as if derived from the Latin) 
coming or moving from a higher to a lower ſituation or 
place. Sinking. Proceeding, as from an anceſtor, or from 
a cauſe, In aftronomy, it 1s divided into right or oblique. 
Right aſcenſion, is a point or arch of the equator, which 
deſcends with a ftar, or ſign, in a right ſphere: Oblique 
deſcenſion, is that which deſcends in an oblique ſphere. 
DESCEN'SIONAL, aj. 2 to deſcent. In onomy, 
A. ſcenſſonal difference, is the difference between the oblique 
and right deſcenſion of a ſtar. X 
DESCENT, S. {de/cente, Fr. deſcenſus, Lat.) the act of 
* paſſing from a higher to a lower place; or towards the 
centre of the earth. A ſlope, or ſloping ſituation. The 
„ heads and ſources of rivers flow upon a de/cent, or in- 
„ clining plane.” Woopw. Invaſion, or attack on an 


 efiemy's country or coaſts. Birth, extraction. Lineal & 


feut, is that which is conveyed down in a right line from 
the grand - father, to the father, from the Erber; to the 
- (bt, Ic. Collateral deſcent, is that which ſprings out of the 

ſide of the line or blood, as from a man to his brother, 


* 


ESS, S. the quality of leſſening the value 


nephew, Cc. Figuratively, one ſtep or generation in the | 


| DESIC'CANT, part. (deficcans, Lat.) in medicine ſuch ap- 


DES 


line of a family. * No man living is 

e remoyed from Adam himſelf.“ 
depree in the ſcale of beings. | 

To DESCRIBE, v. a. {de/cribo, Lat.) in painting, to form 
the reſemblance of a thing. In logic, to convey an idea 
of a thing in a looſe manner, without enumerating all in 
properties. In geometry, to draw or make a figure, Pi. 
3 to delineate, or convey ſome notion of a ching 

words. ; 

DESCRTBER, .S. one who relates a matter of fact, the man. 
ner of performing an action, a battle, c. 

DESCRYER, (from ae one who diſcovers or deſcries 3 

„ ee La) hs 

ION, 8. {deferiptio, Lat. of conveyi 
the idea of a perſon or thing by mentioning ſome of cher 
properties. In logic, a collection of the moſt remarkable 

e of a thing, without including the eſſential dige. 

. Fence and the general nature, or genus. The ſentence or 

paſſage in which a thing is Jeſeribed. The qualities ex. 

preſſed in repreſenting a thing. 

To DESCR'Y, v. 'a. {deſcrier, Fr.) in its primary ſenſe it 
implied the giving notice, by calling out, on the ſudden 

diſcovery or fight of a thing or perſon, In its ſecond 
\ſenſe,” the other being obſolete, it implies, to reconnoitre, 
eto examine or view at a diſtance. To diſcover, or diſcern 
8 the fight a thing hidden, or concealed. 

DE 1 S. (from the verb) diſcovery, or the thing dif. 
covered. | 

To DE'SECRATE, v. a. (deſecratum from dgſecro, Lat.) 
to divert from it original intention ; to convert a thing to an 
uſe _— from that to which it was originally conſe. 
„„ So 29.13 ö 

DESCERA'TION, S. the converting of a thing conſecrated, 
to ſome common uſe. | | 

DE'SERT, S. {deſertum, Lat.) a place not inhabited or built. 

A waſte place; a ſolitude. In ſcripture, a place at ſome 
——4 from any city, thinly built and ſcarcely inha- 

ited. 

DE'SERT, adj. (defertum, Lat.) wild, waſte, uncultivated, 
uninhabited. _ 3 5 

To DESE RT, v. a. Cagſerter, Fr. deſertum from agſero, Lat.) 
to quit, to forſake ; to abandon a perſon who has a reliance 
on one, uſed as a word of reproach.  'To leave a ftation 
or place. To run away from an army or company, ap- 

= — — ſoldiers. 

» S. (Fr. properly ſpelt 4½ſert, it being original 
a French nh. the laſt 2 of 1 _ 
fiſting in fruits or ſweetmeats. Figuratively, the fruits or 
ſweetmeats of which the laſt 15 compoſed. 

DESERT, S. (from de/erve) the behaviour, conduct, or 
actions of a perſon conſidered with reſpect to reward or 
puniſhments. A claim to praiſe or reward. Figuratively, 
excellence, or virtue. De of merit. 

DESE'RTER, S. {de/ertus, Lat.) one who leaves or aban- 
dons a perſon, who can cim his aſſiſtance. One who 
abandons, quits, or leaves his poſt, or the army to which 
he belongs. 

DESERTION, S. the act of abandoning or forſaking a per- 
ſon, cauſe, poſt, or place in an crmy. In divinity, a per- 
ſuaſion, that a perſon is abandoned by divine grace or 


mercy. 


cy 
' DESER*TLESS, adj. (from defert and Jeſs, implying a ne- 


gation) want of merit; without thoſe qualifications which 
can entitle a perſon to, or render him a proper object of 
approbation and reward. 

To DESE RVE, v. a. (agſervir, Fr.) to be an object of ap- 
probation or diſapprobation, reward or puniſhment, on ac- 
count of one's actions or behaviour. 'To be worthy, or a 

roper object of reward. 

DESE'RVEDLY, adj not without reaſon, or foundation ; 
— to a perion's behaviour, whether or ill. 
DESE RVER, S. a man who is a proper object of appro- 
bation and reward. „, This and other words of the ſame 
derivation, are moſt properly uſed in a good ſenſe, or that 

which implies merit. | 

DESHABLLLE, 8. (Fr.) an undreſs. Nor dreſſed in a pro- 

er manner for receiving company. He is in de/babille.” 


plications as dry up the humours. 


e DE'SICCATK, v. a. (deficcatum, ſupine of defices, Lat.) 


to dry up any moiſture. 


- DESICCA'TION, S. the act of drying up moiſture. 


DESUCCATIVE, adj. that which has the power of dry- 


ing. 1 | 1 
| To DESIDERATE, . a. (dferatm, fapine of 44% 


Lat.) to long for a thing not diſcovered ; to defire a thing 


abſent. 80 deſired and ſo much defiderared problem.“ 
7 To 


Cusnsy. Seldom uſed. N * 


e 


T 


—. 


py ' 9 ef I 


DES 
To DESI'GN, v. a. (pronounced 


tted. Defſiner, Fr. de/igno, Lat.) to purpoſe or in- 

Wi. To form = order for a particular purpoſe, uſed 

ith for- To intend or ſet our in the mind to a certain 

br or end, uſed with 7. Jo plan, project, contrive or 

form an idea of in the mind. To ſketch the plan or 
{heme of a work, or the out- lines of a picture. 


DESI'GN, S. an intention or pu ſe. A plan of action. A 


ſcheme, or contrivance formed for the prejudice or hurt of 
another. The plan or repreſentation of the order, gene- 
ral diſtribution and conſtruction of a painting, poem, 
books, building, Cc. In wearing, the figures the 
workman endeayours to expreſs in his ſtuff, which are copied 
from ſome paintin 


DESIG/NABLE, at. that which can be aſcertained, de- 


or expreſſed. 


| DESIGNA'TION, 8. (d-/gnatie, Lat.) the deſcribing a 


rſon or thing by ſome remote ſign. Appointment, or 
direction. Import or ſignification. Intention. 


DESI'GNEDLY, adv. purpoſely. In a manner agreeable 


to the intention or previous purpoſe of a perſon, oppoſed 
to — 11 . a 
DESI'GNER, 8. a perſon who premeditates or contrives 
ſomething ill. A perſon who invents a draught, or original, 
for ſome artiſt to copy bj. Bri of. 
DESI'GNING, part. contnving, meditating, or in- 
tending ſomething amiſs, or prejudicial to the intereſt of 
ther. 
NESI'GNLESS, adj. without intending ; without any bad 
intention. i : g 
DESIG/NLESSLY, adv. without any bad intention. Igno- 
rantly ; without premeditation ; inadvertently. 


DESIGNMENT, S. an intended expedition againſt an 


enemy. A plot. The idea, or ſketch of a work. 


| DESIRABLE, adj. an object of defire, or longing. 


To DESURE, v. a. (defirer, Fr.) to wiſh for or covet ſome 
abſent good. To appear to long for a thing. A de- 
« fring look.” DRYD. To aſk, to entreat. 


| DESI'RER, S. one who covets an abſent good. 


DESI'ROUS, adj. full of longing ; coveting ſomething 
abſent, or not in poſſeſſion. 


| DESYROUSNESS, S. the quality of longing for ſome 
0 


abſent good. Figuratively, the quality w 
thing the object of deſire. 

DESIROUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to covet, or long 
for ſomething unpoſſeſſed or unenjoyed. 

To DESI'ST, v. u. (agi, Lat.) to ceaſe from doing a 
thing which is begun. To top, uſed with from. 

DESI'STANCE, S. the act of ſtoping or ceaſing from ſome 
action begun. . 

DESI'TIVE, adj. (defitus of defſino, Lat.) ending or con- 
cluded. A defitive propoſition, is that which implies the 
ending or concluſion of ſomething. ES 

DE'SK, S. (4% b, Belg. tiſeb, Teut. deſco. Ital.) an inclin- 
—__ ſloping board or table, made uſe of by writers or 
readers, 

DE'SOLATE, adj. (de/olatus, Lat.) without inhabitants; 
laid waſte. Solitary ; or unfrequented. a a 
To DE'SOLATE, v. a. (de/olatus, Lat.) to deprive of in- 

babitants ; to lay waſte. . 

DESOLATELV, adv. in an unfrequented manner; in a 
deſolate manner. = 

DESOLA'TION, S. che act of deſtroying or removing the 
inhabitants from a place. The act of laying a place waſte. 
Figuratively, melancholy or grief, ariſing from a want 
of comforters, and rendering a perſon unfit for company. 


renders a 


A place waſted and forſaken. ** How is Babylon become 


a deſolation ?” Jer. i. 23. 

DESPAIR, S. (de/e/poir, Fr.) an utter abandoning of the 
hopes of any future Loſs of hope. That which 
deprives a perſon of hope. A paſſion excited by imagin- 
ing that the object or ſubje& of deſire is not to be attained, 
or that a thing to be undertaken is beyond our abilities to 
perform. In divinity, loſs of confidence in the divine 
mercy, | | | | 

To DESPA/IR, v. #. (de/pero, Lat. de/e/perer, Fr.) to aban- 
don, relinquiſh or give a thing over as unattainable. To 
ceaſe to hope, uſed with of. 

DESPATRER 


one who looks on a thing as unattainable ; one who 1s 
Without ho 


DESPA/IRF UL, adj. without hope; deep in deſpair. ** That 
« tweet but ſour painful care.” S1vney; Obſolete. 

*ESPAIRINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to diſcover 
NO £ ö 

To DESPA'TCH, v. 4. (depecher, Fr.) to ſend a perſon or 
ling away haſtily. Figuratively, to ſend out of the world 


e, as if the g was 


DESPERATE, 


„S. (from deſpair and er, of aver, Sax. a man) 


DES 


by a violent death ; to murder. To perform buſineſs quick- 
ly, or expeditiouſly. To conclude a buſineſs or affair with 
another, joined to with. They have deſpatch'd with 
„% Pompey.” Snak. This laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

DESPA”TCH. S. 2 or expedition in rming. 
Figuratively, conduct, management. You ſhall put — 
this night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch.” SHAK. A 
meſſage or meſſenger ſent in haſte ; an expreſs, ** deſpatches 

DESPA'TCHFUL. af. full of haſt ick- 

„ adj. tuli o 3 n, or qui | 
neſs in the . of buſineſs. en v 
. (deſperatus, Lat.) without hope, or 
looking on a ahi ch olfble or unattainable. Wich- 
out any regard to ſafety, ariſing from deſpair. Figura- 
tively, not to be retrieved or ſurmounted, applied to things. 
Mad, furious with deſpair, applied to perſons. Sometimes 
uſed for perſons habituated to ſomething bad, whoſe re- 
formation is deſpaired of. Mere de/perate ſots and fools.” 
Pore. Violent, applied to things. Deſperate remedies 
„ muſt be uſed.” 

DES'PERATELY, adv. in a manner of aperſon grown fu- 
rious by deſpair. Madly, in a great degree. / 

DES'PERATENESS, S. madneſs, fury, acting without any 
regard to ſafety or ſecurity. 

DESPERA'TION, S. a ſtate void of all hope. 

DES'PICABLE, adj. (deſpicabilis, Lat.) deſerving contempt 
on account of ſomething ſordid, mean, baſe, and vile, ap- 

lied both to perſons and things. 

DES'PICABLENESS, S. the quality which renders a thing 
or — the object of contempt. 

DES'PICABLY, adv. in a mean, fordid, vile, or contemp- 
tible manner. , 

DES'PICABLE, adj. (from de/pi/e) worthy of contempt on 
account of its 3 or worthleſſneſs, applied both to 
perſons or things. The moſt de/pigghle thing in the 
* world.” ArBuTH. A low word. 

To DESPI'SE, v. a, (deſpiſer, old Fr. according to Skin- 
ner, deſpicio, Lat.) to ſcorn or contemn, with ſome degree 
of pride and diſdain, on account of its worthleſſneſs, or 
meanneſs, applied both to perſons and things. To diſre- 
. or to look down on as an object of terrour, or ab- 
orrence, from de/pettare, Ital. Let not you ears de/< 
« gpiſe my tongue for ever.” SHAk. 

DESPISER, S. one who re a thing with ſcorn or con- 
tempt, either through wickedneſs and pride, or on account 
of its real meanneſs and worthleſſneſs. 

DESPITE, S. (deſpite, Fr. difpetto, Ital. Hit, Belg.) ma- 
lice, anger on account of ſome real, or fappoſed injury. 
2 with in, defiance. © In — of heat by day.“ 

LACKM. An act of malice, or reſentment; ſomething 
done in order to counteract the deſigns of another, through 
malice, revenge, reſentment, and in order to make him 
uneaſy. © A deſpite done againſt the moſt high.” Par. Lo. 

To DESPITE, v. z. to counter- act or endeavour to fruſtrate 
the deſigns of another, through a principle of malice, or 
reſentment, and in order to vex or teaſe him. 

DESPFTEFUL, adj. full of malice or ſpleen, acting con- 
trary to the deſigns of another, purely to render them abor- 
tive, and to 5 him uneaſy, or unhappy. Malignant, 
uſed both of perſons and things. 

DESPI'TEFULNESS, S. malice, or an endeavour to render 
a perſon extremely miſerable through malice, and reſent- 
ment. 

To DESPO/IL, v. a. (de/poiller, Fr. ſpogliare, Ital. de/- 
polio, Lat.) to rob, to deprive a perſon of what he is in 
poſſeſſion of, by ſome ak of violence. Figuratively, to 
deprive a perſon of ſome poſt or honour. Uſed with / 
before the thing taken away. 

DESPOILA'TION, S. che act of depriving or ſtripping a 
perſon of ſomething in his poſſeſſion. 

To DESPO ND, v. a. (de/pondeo, Lat.) to become melan- 
choly, through a perſuaſion that ſomething defired is unat- 
tainable; or that ſomething to be done is impoſſible. In 
divinity, to looſe all _ of the divine mercy. 

DESPON'DENCY, S. the ſtate of a perſon who imagines a 
thing deſired cannot be attained, or that a thing to be done 
is impoſſible. x 

DESPON'DENT, adj. (Abenden, Lat.) without any hopes 
of ſucceeding in what one undertakes, or of attaining what 
is ardently defired. 

DES'POT, S. (Arche, de/otes, Gr.) an abſolute, uncon- 
troulable prince, only uſed when applied to thoſe of Dacia. 
„% The de/pot of Servia.“ * | 

DESPO/TIC, DESPO'TICAL, 2. of unlimited or abſo- 
lute power. Figuratively, unaccountable. 

DESPO'TICALNESS, S. the quality of exerciſing power 
or authority, without any reſtraint or controul. ; 


4 L DESPO'TISM, - 


DET 


ps rost, 8. (elbe, Fr.) abſslete power, applied | 


to ſuch governments, wherein the power of the prince is 
abſolute, unlimited, uncontrouled, or afbitary. | 
DESPO/UILLE, S. (Fr.) the fpoil. In heraldry, the head, 
feet, tail, or whole flough or ſkin of a beaſt with its ap- 
pürtenances, which when ſtuffed will reſemble the real crea- 


ture. | | 

To DESPU'MATE, b. - a. (deſpumiatum, ſupine of de/Þume, 
Lat.) to ſkim the froth off. 

DESPUMA*'TION,. S. in pharmacy, the act of clearing any 
liquour by 288 off the froth or foam. a 
DESQUAMA'TION, S. (from de and Hfuama, a ſcale) in 
ſurgery, the act of ſcaling carioùs bones. 
DESSERT, S. (defferte, Fr.) the laſt courſe of an entertain- 
ment, conſiſting of fruits and ſweetmeats. +345 
To DE'STINATE, v. 4. (d:ffinatum, ſupine of d:ftino, Lat.) 
to deſign or form for any WO purpoſe or end. Birds 
« are de/tinated to fly.” Rar. 
DESTINA'TION, S. (from deftinare) the oy! pr or ulti- 

mate end for which any thing is formed or deſigned. 

To DES'TINE, v a. {deftine, Lat.) to doom; to appoint 
to any ftate or condition, without any alteration or by an 
abſolute neceſſity. To appoint or order to any end or 

urpoſe. To devote, or doom to puniſhment or miſery. 
To fix an event unalterably. | | 

DE/STINY, 8. {deftinie, Fr.) in mythology, the power 
who fixes or determines the lot of mortals. Fate, or the 
order of ſecond cauſes fixed by ſome unalterable degree. 
Doom; fortune; the prediction of the future condition of 
of a perſon which muſt neceſſarily happen. 

DE/STITUTE, ad. {deftitutas, Lat.) deprived of; in want 
of ; forſaken or abandoned by. - 

DE/STITUTION, S. (from 1 want; defect; or a 
ſtate wherein ſomething is deficient, or „ N 

To DESTROY, v. a. (deftruire, Fr. deftruo, Lat.) to de- 
moliſh, or reduce to ruins. To kill, applied to perſons. 

To lay waſte ; or make deſolate. To ruin, put an end to, 

reduce to nothing, or deprive a thing of its preſent quali- 

ties, or properties. 6 

DESTRO VER, S. one who lays a town waſte. One who 
deprives animals of life. One who defaces a thing by ſome 
a& of violence. 

DESTRU'CTIBLE, adj. 
ftruo, Lat.) poſſible or liable to 

- demoliſhed. 

rer. S. poſſibility or liableneſs to be 

eſtroyed. | 

DESTRUCTION, S. /deftru#io, Lat.) the act of ruining, 
deſtroying, demoliſhing or laying waſte. Murder. The 
ſtate of a thing ruined, demoliſhed, or deſtroyed. The 
cauſe of deſtruclion. In divinity, a ſtate wherein a perſon 

is cut off from all hopes of divine mercy, or intercourſe 
with the deity, ſometimes termed eternal death, or a ſtate 
of inceſſant torment. | 

DESTRU'CTIVE, S. {deftrutivus, low Lat.) that which 
demoliſhes, reduces to ruins, or lays waſte. Uſed with 


to. 
DESTRU'/CTIVELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to deſtroy, 
* demoliſh or ruin both perſons and things. | 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS, S. the quality which deſtroys, 
ruins or lays waſte. 

DESTRU/CTOR, S. a conſumer, or demoliſher. 

DESU/'ETUDE, S. {(de/uetude, Lat.) want of action. The 

iven over the practice or habit of any thing. 

DESU'LTORY, DESULTO'RIOUS, 2%. (d/ultorius, Lat.) 

" unkxed ; unſettled ; removing from one thing or idea to 
another, as it were by leaps without any connection or 
method. | 

To DESU'ME, v. 4a. (d:/umo, Lat.) to take from any thing. 
To borrow. . ** De/umed or taken from the laws of other 
% countries.” HALE. 

To DETA'CH, v. 4. (detacher, Fr.) to ſeparate or part 
ſomething, which was joined before. To ſend our or draw 
off a part of a greater body of forces. | 

DETA'CHED, part. drawn off, partes from, diſengaged. 
In painting, well derached, is applied to ſuch figures which 
appear free, not entangled with each other, and having a 

relievo, In fortifications, detached pieces, are any 
Works which are at a diſtance from the main-works. 

DET A'CHMENT, S. a body of troops ſeparated and ſent 

from the main army. 

To DETAIL, v. a. (detailler, Fr.) to relate a fact with its 

minute and particuls.- circumſtances. _ 

DETAIL, S. an account containing all the minute circum- 

| ſtances of an action, or ſubject. 

To DETAIN, v. 4. (detenir, Fr. detineo, Lat.) to keep that 

which is due to another. To keep a perſon, or hinder 


(from deſtrutum, ſupine of de- 
deſtroyed, defaced or 


| | holds another perſon's right. He 


DET 


bim, from departin y, or going further. Tok! 
in cuſtody. . Boing | keep a Perſon 
perſon in cuſtody. | 82 
DETA'INER, S. he that does not pay a thing due, or witl. 


hinders the 

or progreſs of a perſon or thing. Ceparture 
To PETE CT, (deteus, Lat.) to diſcover, or find out an 
ſecret crime or artifice.  'To find out, or ſurprize a per J 


in the commiſſion or after the commiſſion of a crime. 8 


lay open the artifices of a perſon, or ſophiltry of an ug. 

ment. | 

 DETE/CTOR, S. a diſcoverer of ſome criminal or hider 
— who lays open the ſophiſtry or ſubterfuges of an zu. 
thour. 

DETECTION, S. the diſcovery of a criminal, crime, or 
fault. The diſcovery of ſomething hidden, or concealed 

Rivers and rains are inſtrumental to the dtedtinn gf 
«© amber.” WoopwakD. 

DETE'NTION, S. the keeping or with-holding what ;, 
due, or belongs to another. Figuratively, confinemer, 
or reſtraint. 

To DETE R, v. a. {deterreo, Lat.) to diſcourage, or keey 

a perſon from doing a thing either by frightening him, by 
menaces, or by laying its ag — before him. 

DETER'MENT, S. that which diſcourages a perſon from do. 
ing or undertaking a _ The cauſe or obſtacle which 
hinders a perſon from undertaking a thing. 

To DETE RGE, v. a. (detergo, Lat.) to cleanſe a fs 
from its pus, matter, or foulneſs. To cleanſe the body by 


rges. 

| DET 'RGENT, adj. (detergens, Lat.) in medicine, having 
the power of cleanſing. 

DETE'RMINABLE, a. (from DeTer mine) that which 
may be aſcertained, or decided. 

To DETER'/MINATE, v. =. (determiner, Fr.) to limit; t 
ſettle ; tv fix ; to determine. 

DETER'MINATE, S. {(determinatus, Lat.) limited; de. 
— hy 3 fixed; ſettled ; eſtabliſhed; deciſive, u. 

olved. 

on” hn apr nt adv. reſolutely fixed; firmly te. 
olved. 

DETE'RMINATION, S. abſolute dire&ion to a certain end, 
Figuratively, a reſolution formed after mature deliberz 
tion. The decifion of ſome conteſted point, or diſpute, 

DETE'RMINATIVE, aj. having the power to direct to 
_ end. That which reſtrains the ſignification of a 
word. 

DETERMINA'TOR, 8. one who determines, aſcertains, 
or decides a controverſy.  . | 

To DETE'RMINE, v. a. {determiner, Fr. determine, Lit.) 
to fix or ſettle a thing or point in debate or diſpute. To 
conclude ; to decide; to confine, or reſtrain within limits, 
To aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſſion, or uſe a word in- 
variably to ſignify the ſame thing. To fix. To dire&to 
a certain point; to influence the choice; to reſolve. To 
decide, put an end to. To deſtroy. Till ficknels 
* has determin'd me.” SHak. Neuterly, to conclude; to 
end. To come to a deciſion. - To reſolve, or come to 1 
reſolution. 

DETERRA'TION, S. / deterrer, Fr. from de and terre, Lat. 
the earth) the diſcovery of a thing, by removing the earth 
which conceals it. The rolling or breaking of earth from 
the tops of monntains. ** Deterrations, or the devolution 
Jof earth down upon the valleys.” | 

DETE'RSION, S. (from deter/um, ſupine of deterge, Lat, 
in ſurgery, the act of cleanſing a wound. | 

* adj. (deterfif, Fr.) having the power 0 
cleanſe. 

DETE/RSIVE, S. in medicine, that which cleanſes a wound, 
or frees the body from humours by purging. 

To DETES'T, v. a. (detefter, Fr. deteftor, Lat.) to hate! 
rhing with ſome vehemence, on account of its evil and 
pernicious qualities. 

DETE'STABLE, adj. (Fr.) that which is hated with great 
vehemence, on account of its vileneſs or perniciouſnels. 
DETE/STABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as ſhows or deſerves 

the greateſt loathing, abhorrence, averſion or hatred. 

DETESTA'TION, I (Fr.) the a& of abhorring, difiking 
or hating a thing on account of its evil, and perniciouſne 5, 
Uſed with of, and ſometimes, but improperly, with u. 
The deteftatien you can expreſs for vice.” Swirr. 

DETE'STER, 8. one who has a very great hatred, averſion, 
or loathing. 

To DETHRO NE, v. a. (detroner, Fr. from de and hom, 

Lat. a throne) to depoſe a king; to deprive of royalty. 
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TI NUE, 


| DEU 
TI/NUE; S. (dardnue, Fr.) a writ lying againſt à perſon, 
me refuſes to deliver a thing up, which. was given him to 
| keep for another. | | 

SETONA'TION, 8. (detonatum, ſupine of detono, Lat.) 
the loud noiſe made by ſome bodies which begin to heat in a 
crucible, ſomewhat reſembling the exploſion of gunpowder. 

In chemiſtry, the operation of expelling the impure, vola- 

tile pn aunns perth moe: gntlibong... 2 

To DETO'NIZE, v. a. (detono, Lat.) in chemiſtry, to 

/  calcine with detonation, nl 

To DETO RT, v. a. (detortus, Lat. from detorgueo, Lat.) 
to wreſt a word or expreſſion from its original meaning or 
deſign. . ** Detorted text of ſcripture to ſedition.“ Da vb. 

To DE'TRACT), v. a. (detrafum, ſupine of detraho, Lat.) 

to leſſen the 5 of another by calumny, or ſpeaking 
ill of him. o leſſen. the value of a thing. To under- 

value. Uſed with rom. 0 | | 

DETRA'CTER, S. one who leſſens the reputation of ano- 
ther, or the value of a thing by ſpeaking ill of them. 

DETRA'CTION, S. (Fr. derra&io, Lat.) the impairing or 

| dz the reputation or eſteem of another, by ſpeaking 
ill of him. 

DETRAC”TORY, aq. leſſening the value of a thing, or re- 
putation of a perſon. Uſed with from, and ſometimes, but 
not ſo properly, with 70. 

DETRA'CTRESS, S. a woman who leſſens the reputation 
of another by ſpeaking ill. 

DETRUMENT, S. Cdetrimentum, Lat.) that which affects a 
thing or perſon with loſs, diſadvantage, or damage. 

DETRIMEN”TAL, adj. cauſing harm, miſchief loſs, or 
damage. 

To DETRU'DE, v. a. {detrudes, Lat.) to thruſt down. 
To force into a lower place. Detruded to the root.“ 
THOMSON. | 

DETRU'SION, S. the act of forcing a thing downwards. 
0 From this detruſion of the waters towards the fide.” 

EIL. 
DEVAS'TATION, S. (from dewaſtatum, ſupine of devaſto, 
Lat.) the act of laying waſte, lihing, building, or 


unpeo lng towns. 

DEU'CE, » (duex, Fr. duo, Lat. dv, duo, or Tas, duas, 
Gr.) in 5 a card with two marks, or a die with two 
ſpots. The Devil. See Devss. 

To DEVELOP, v. a. (developer, Fr.) to take off any co- 
vering which conceals a thing, To lay open any ſtratagem 
or artiſice. 

10 DEVE'ST, v. a. (devefter, Fr. from de and weſtis, Lat. 
a garment) to make a perſon naked, or take off his cloaths. 
Figuratively, to deprive of an advantage, or ſome good. 
To free from any thing back. 

To DE'VIATE, v. . (of de, Lat. from, or out of, or 
to wander, and via, a road or common path) to leave the 
right or common way. Figuratively, to err, to go aſtray. 
In divinity, to fin by not walking in the way 2 by 
the divine commandments. Uſed with from. 

DEVIA'TION, S. the act of quitting the right way. Figu- 
ratively, the acting contrary to ſome eſtabliſhed rule. Sin. 
Offence. A — 6 . 

DEVICE, S. (dewi/e, Fe. diviſa, Ital.) a contrivance, or 
ſtratagem. A project. A ſcheme or plan. In heraldry, 
an emblem, which has ſome reſemblance to a perſon's name. 

The repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto or 

. ſentence, applied in a figurative ſenſe to the advantage of 
ſome perſon. . 

DEVIL. S. (deoft, deofle, deofol, diobule, Sax. diafl, diafol, 
diafevl, Brit. diabie, Fr. diable, Span. diabolo, Ital. duywel, 
Be g. teuffel, Teut. Jax, diabolos, Gr.) in its primary 
ſigmfication a calumniator, or falſe accuſer ; but peculiarly 
applied to ſignify the fallen angel, who was the tempter 
and ſeducer of mankind. Figuratively, a wicked perſon. 


In ſcripture, an idol, an emiffary, or one of the wicked 


ipirits ſubject to Satan. The condemnation of the Devil.“ 
1 Tim. iii. 6. ſigniſies the being guilty of the ſame crime, 
and ſuffering the ſame puniſhment with the Devil. 

DEV'ILISH, adj. (deoflice, Sax. or from devilifþ and 1%, 

Sax. implying reſemblance) partaking of the malicious, 
miſcheivous, or other wicked qualities of the Devil. 
Figuratively, holding commerce with the Devil. Vulgarly, 

_ uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative degree. Deviliſb hot.” 

DEVILISHLY, adv. in an entire y wicked or miſchievous 
manner. In a manner ſuitable to the wickedneſs of the 
Devil. Diabolically. 

DEVIL/KIN, S. (from devil and kin, a diminutive ending) 
a little Devil. A word uſed and invented by the authour 
of Clari{a. 

DEVI'OUS, adj. (devius, Lat.) out of the common track. 
Figuratively, erring or going aſtray. 


DE W 


To DE/VISE, v. 4. (auer, Fr.) to invent or contrive, 


implying a great deal of art. Neuterly, to plan, contrive, 

or form ſchemes. In law, to bequeath or leave by will. 

DE'VISE, S. (o, Fr. a will) in , the act of giving or 
9 by will. Contrivance. 4 

DE'VISER, S. one who projects, or contrives. One who 

leaves or bequeaths by wall. | | 

DE'VOID, ag. (wuide, Fr.) empty, vacant. Figuratively, 
deſtitute, or free from any quality, either or bad. 

DE'VOIR,. S. (Fr.) in its primary ſenſe a duty, or act of 
ſervice, but now obſolete. At preſent uſed to ſignify ſome 
act of civility, or ceremony due to a perſon either on ac- 
count of rank, office, or relation. | 

To DEV'OLVE, v. a. (develvo, Lat.) to roll from a higher 
to a lower place. The matter which devoloves from the 
* hills.” To remove from one perſon to another. Uſedwith 
into or upon. * They devolved their whole authority ito 
* the hands of the council.” Abbis. The whole 
was devolved upon that family.” Swirr. Neuterly, to 
fall or deſcend to order of ſucceſſion. Uſed with 70. 

DEVOLU'TION, S. {devolutio, Lat.) the rolling of a thin 
from a higher to a lower place. Dewolutions of eart 
% down upon the vallies.” Removal, or ſucceſſion from 

one perſon or order to another. 

DEVORA'TION, S. {deveratus, Lat. of dewore, Lat.) the 
act of devouring. | 

To DEVO'TE, v. a. (devotum, ſupine of dewvowes, Lat.) 
to dedicate, to dedicate or ſet apart to a religious, or an 
other particular purpeſe. To abandon or addict to evil. 
To doom to deſtruction, 

DEV”'OTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a thing devoted, dedi- 
cated, ſet apart, or deſtined to a particular end or pur- 


ole. 

DEVOTE, S. (devot, Fr.) one extravagantly, or erro- 
neouſly religious. A bigot. 

DEVO'TION, S. (Fr. of dewetio, Lat.) the ftate of a thin 
conſecrated or dedicated. A religious and fervent — 
of ſome public act of religion, or a temper or diſpoſition of 
the mr rightly affected with ſuch exerciſes. Figuratively, 
prayer. A ſtrong and fervent affeftion for a perſon, Diſ- 
poſal ; uſed with a. At his majeſty's deve, Cr A- 
REND. M4 

DEVO'TIONAL, adj. relating to religious worſhip. Pious. 
Zealous. | 

DEVO'/TIONALIST, S. a perſon who is ſuperſtitiouſly reli- 

ous, 

To DEVO/UR, v. a. {deworer, F - — Fans 2» eat 

ravenouſly. Figuratively, to deſtroy with rapidity, or 
— — rg or reduce to nothing. 

DEVOY/URER, S. (from devour and er of awer. Sax.) one that 
conſumes or eats up ravenouſly. - | 

DEVO'UT, adj. (devot, Fr. devetus, Lat.) pious, religious, 
fervent in performing acts of worſhip. Filled with pious 
thoughts. Full of zeal, or expreſſive of ardent piety. 
«© With eyes devout.” Par. Loft. 

DEVO'UTLY, adv. (from deweut and iy of lice, Sax. im- 
plying manner) in a pious manner ; with fervent zeal and 


iety. 

DEU'SE, S. (derived by Junius from Deuſfur, the name of a 
ſpecies of evil ſpirits) the Devil, uſed in ludicrous language, 

« Well the deuſe take me.” Cons. | 
DE/U'TERONOMY, S. (from Jwrrpos, deuteros, Gr. the ſe- 
cond, and e,, nomes, Gr. law) the laſt book of the Pen- 
tateuch, or five books written by Moſes, ſo called by the 
Greek tranſlators, becauſe there is a kind of recapitulation 
of the law in it. The Jewiſh rabbins on this account ſtile 
it Nav, Miſeneb, or the repetition. It is generally named 
Dam 178, Ellcb-Haddebarim, which is one of the firſt 
words in the Hebrew. It was written, all but the laſt 
chapter, by Moſes in the 120th year of his age, the laſt 
chapter being ſuppoſed by ſome to have been added by 
Joſhua immediately after Moſes's, death; but by ſome it is 

ſuppoſed to have been written by Ezra. 

DEUTERO'SCOPY, S. (from dus 7425, deuteres, Gr. the ſecond 
and rere, ftopeo, Gr. to enquire) the ſecond intention of 
words beyound their original meaning. Not attaining 
* the deutrreſcepy, or ſecond intention of words.” Baows. 
DEW, 8. (deawe, Sax. dane, Belg. fauau, Teut.) in natural 
hiſtory, a light, thin, inſenüble mitt, or rain, raifed from 
the earth after the ſun has deſcended below the horizon, 
by the heat it has communicated to the earth during the 


day; which miſt meeting with the cold in the atmoiphere 


is condenſed and precipitated on the earth again, Not but 
we muſt take notice it is the opinion that dews do not de- 
ſcend at all. The quantity of dew falling or evaporated 
throughout the year, is ingeniouſly calculated by the Rev. 
Dr. Hales, in his / egetable Statice, aud the great benefit 


this 


all that force, which can ſtrike a reaſonable mind with 
conviction, or elevate a devont diſpoſition to rapture. ' 
To DE'W, v. a. to wet or moiſten as with de. 
DE'W-BERRY, S. in natural hiſtory, fu 
mas Hanmer to be the ſame as the raſberry. .** Feed him 


«« with apricots and dewberries.”: 1 © | | 

DE'W-BESPRENT, part. ſprinkled with dew. The ſavoury 
herb. Of knot-graſs 4 Mir r. 

DE'WLAP, 8. (dog-lep, Dan. lee, Sax. ſo called 
from its /apping or bruſhing off the dew) the fleſh which 
hangs down from the throat of cows, bulls, or oxen. . Fi- 

tively, a hanging lip, uſed by way of contempt. 
And on the wither'd de- lap — the ale. ö 

DE'W-LAPT, adj. having a dewlap. | 

DE'W-WORM, S. in natural hiſtory, a worm found in dew, 

8 _ —_— the lob-worm. 83 4 

, adj. reſembling, or partakin e nature 
dew. Nein with — 4 | 

DE'XTER, adj. 12 in heraldry, the right ſide. 

DEXTERIT V, 6. (dexteritas, Lat.) readineſs, activity, ap- 
plied to the uſe of the limbs. Quickneſs of contrivance, 
readineſs or fertility of invention, applied to the mind. 

DE XTERO US, adj. C dexter, Lat.) expert, active, or quick 
at any manual exerciſe, or trade which conſiſts in the uſe of 
the limbs. Subtle, full of expedients, ſkillful in manage- 
ment; fertile in invention, applied to the mind. 

1 n ped adv. expertly, readily, quickly, ſxill- 

DE'XTRAL, . (dexter, Lat.) on the right fide. 

DEXTRA'LITY, S. the ſtate of being on the right ſide. 

DEAT RI 4 cr a diabaites, 2 in phyſic, the 
diſcharge of any liquour through urinary es 
almoſt as ſoon as fe 1s drank, — any or little Bw, 
and under the appearance of water, attended with inſatiable 
thirſt, 

DIABO'LIC, . DIABO'/LICAL, (from &diabolus, Lat. the 
devil) partaking of the qualities of the devil ; extremely 
impious and wicked. 

DIA'COUSTICS, S. (from a, dia, Gr. through, and axevw, 
akouo, Gr. to hear) in philoſophy, the conſideration or 
doctrine of refracted ſounds as they paſs through different 
mediums, * i. e. either through a — into a rare, or 
through a rare into a denſe one. 

DVADEM, S. (diadema, Lat. from da, diadeo, Gr. to 
gir) formerly a bandage of filk encompaſling the heads of 

ings, and tied behind. It was ſometimes enriched with 
, and ſometimes with the leaves of ſome ever-greens. 
heraldry, certain circles, or rims binding or inclofing 
the crowns of princes, and to bear the globes, croſſes or 
flower de luces for their creſts. 

DTVADEMED, part. adorned with a diadem ; wearing a 

crown; crowned. 

DVADROM, S. (from SaJtuw, diadremo, Gr.) the time in 
which any motion is performed; the time in which a pen- 


dulum performs a ſingle vibration. Whoſe diadroms, in 
« the latitude of 45 deg. are equal to one ſecond.” 
Locke. 


DLERE'SIS. S. (Jagiou, diareſes, Gr. diviſion) in grammar, 
the divifion of a dipthongue, or one ſyllable into two. In 
ſurgery, the diviſion of ſuch parts w ich are united con- 
trary to nature, and obſtruct a cure. In medicine, the 
deſtroying or conſuming of the veſſels or canals of an ani- 
mal body, by ſome corroding humour's forcing itſelf a paſ- 
fage, or by the extravaſation of the juices. 

DIAGNO'/STIC, S. (A, dia, Gr. through, and ywzxw, 
giuonto, Gr. to know) in medicine, a ſign by which the 

reſent ſtate, nature and cauſe of a diſcaſe may diſcovered. 

DIA'GONAL, adj. (from Haywnas, diagenios, Gr.) drawn 
acroſs a figure from one corner or angle to another, | 

DIA'GONAL, S. a right line drawn acroſs a — 1 ＋ 
or other figure, from one angle or corner to another, ſo as 
to divide it into equal parts. 

DIA'GONALLY, adv. in a croſs direction, or reaching 
from one corner to another. 

DIAGRAM, S. (aycapunz, diagramma, Gr.) in geometry, 
a ſcheme drawn for explaining any figure or its properties. 
In muſic, the antient gammut, whoſe extent was a diſidia- 

aſon or two octaves, in the 1:4. in which ſpace they 
ave 18 chords, though they had not all different ſounds, 

DIAGRY'DIATES, S. (from diagrydium, Lat.) in medicine, 
ſtrong made of diagrydium. 

DYAL, A. (om dies, Lat. a Gays according to Skinne-, 
from 4000 a plate marked with two ſets of figures, be- 


DIA 


Finning at one and ending with twelve, uſed to 

time o the day by clocks, or by the ſhadow of 284 

DIALECT), 8. (8.aAuro;, dialectos, Gr.) the peculiar man 

ner of ſpeaking, or diverſities made in any language by the 
inhabitants in different parts of the country wherein it is 
ſpoken. . ſtile, manner of expreſſion; lan- 

Nuage, or f 0 N | a | | 

DIALECTICAL, adj. (from DiaLzcTIC) belonging to 

£1410 ans 0 | | 

DIALE'CTIC, 8. (Manon, diale#ike, Gr.) the art of rea. 
ſohing, or logic. 

DIA LLING, S. the art of deſcribing lines on any given 

e, in ſuch a manner, that the ſun's ſnadow, or its rays 

if tranſmitted through a hole, ſhall touch any given line at 
any ven hour. | 10 11 

DIA'LIST, S. one who conſtructs or makes dials. 

DIA'LOGIST, S. one who compoſes, or one who is intro- 


duced as a ſpeaker in a dialogue: + | 

DIA'LOGUE, S. (A, dialoges, Gr.) a. conference, or 
debate on any ſubject, whether real or fei . 

To DIALO GUE, v. 4. to hold converſation or conference 
2 To diſcourſe. Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow.” 

Ak. 

DIALY'SIS, 8. (Ae, dialufir, Gr.) in grammar, the 
parting or ſeparating two vowels, which would otherwiſe 
make a dipthongue. In printing, two dots ſet over a 

| vowel to ſhow that it does not compoſe a dipthongue, as in 
browiller, Fr. | 

DIA'METER, S. (Aa, dia, Gr. through, and error, me- 
tron, G. a meaſure) the line which paſſes through the 
centre of a circle or other figure, and divides it into two 
equal parts. | 

DIA'METRAL, adj. deſcribing, or relating to, a dia- 
meter. 

DIA'METRALLY, adv. 


according to the direction of a 

diameter. Uſed with oppoſire, it implies the moſt direct or 
higheſt oppoſition that can be between two things. 

DIAME”TRICAL, a4. DIAME'TRICALLY, adv. now 
Nea Diauz TRA, and DiaMETRALLY, which 
ce. 

DIAMOND, S. (generally pronounced dimond, from dea- 
mant, Fr. adamas, Lat. or aJzya;, Gr.) in natural hiſtory, 
the moſt valuable and hardeſt of all the gems, when pure, 

ectly clear, and pellucid, and diſtinguiſhed by its vivid 
lendour and the brightneſs of its reflections from all other 
ubſtances. Its ſize is various, but the larger ones are ex- 


Mogul, which weighs 279 carats 
worth 779, 244 l. The — bears the force of the 


PASON, 

DIAPA'SCN, S. (fee Diayase) in muſic, an interval, in- 
cluding an octave; the firſt and moſt perfect of the con- 
cords; conſidered ſimply it is but one harmonical inter- 
val; but conſidered diatonically, i. . by tones and ſemi- 
tones, it contains ſeven” degrees, wiz. three greater tones, 
two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemi-tones ; the pro- 
portion of its grave tone to it: acute, is as 2 to 1. Among 
muſical inſtrument makers, it fignifies a rule or ſcale, 
whereby they adjuſt the pipes of Cole organs, and cut the 
holes of their flutes, hautbois, c. in due proportion for 
performing the tones, ſemi-tones, and concords juſtly. 

DIA'PER, S. {diapre, Fr.) a kind of linnen cloth, woven 
in figures. Figuratively, a towe! or napkin. © Another 
* bear the ewer, a third a diaper.” SuAx. 

To DIA*PER, v. a. to variegate, diverſify, or flower. To 
draw flowers on cloaths. 

DIAPHA'NECTY, S. (fee Diarnanovs) tranſparency, or 
the quality of tranſmitting light. 

DIAPHA'NIC, adj. (ſee -DiarHonosvs) tranſparent. 

DIAPHA*NOUS, adj. (from d, dia, Gr. through, and 
eme, phaino, Gr. to appear, or ſhow) tranſparent, giving 
— es the rays of light. That which may be ſeen 
through. | 

DIA'PHORESIES, 8. (JaPonorxe, Gr.) in medicine, a dil- 
charge made through the ſkin, whether ſenſible or inſenſible. 

DIAPHORE'TIC, adj. (3:Þoprrmes, diaphoretikos. Gr.) in 
medicine, that which cauſes a diſcharge through the ſkin, or 


a ſweat. | 
DIAPHRAGM, 


DI Cc 
HRAOM, S. (pronounced  diaphram, from dapfa ys, 


DIA 1 Grein, anatomy, a nervous muſcle, 42 19. ly 
2 = midriff, and by anatomiſts, ſeptum tranjwer/ale, 
or croſs, wall / from its dividing the )breaſt; or thorax from 


the abdomen... Its figure is round, reſembling a ray-fh or 


thorn-back- It is pierced in the middle for the paſſage of 
the vena cava; in its lower part for the œſophagus and 
nerves, Which go to the orific 
between-the productions of the inferiour circle for the aorta, 


draw our breath inward in order to extend the dimenſions 
of the breaſt, but relaxed, and in its natural ſtate, when we 
breathe, The actions of 2 yawning, 
laughing» and hiccough-depend on this muſcle. 
DIARRH'OBA, S. (agua, diarroia, Gr. from da, dia, Gr. 
through, gem ro, Gr. to flow) in medicine, a flux of the 
belly, or 
Plane "TIC, adj. (ſee Driarr nors1s) in medicine, pro- 
moting a looſeneſs 3 cauſing a diſcharge by ſtool. Purg- 
ing. egi 
DIARY, 8. (diarium, Lat.) an account of the tranſactions 
of. a perſon every day ; à journal. 
DIA/SVOLE, S. (Gr. from [$armnaw, diaftello, Gr. to ſepa- 
rate) in anatomy, the motion of the heart or arteries, 


whereby thoſe parts dilate or diſtend themſelves. That of | 


the heart ariſes from the blood being brought into its ven- 


tricles, and that of the arteries from its being thrown into | 


their cavities by the contraction of the heart. In gram- 
mar, diaſtule ſignifies the lengthening a ſyllable, which is 
naturally ſhort. 4 | | 
DIA'STYLE,; S. (from dd, dia, Gr. and rer, fulos, Gr. 
a pillar) in antient architecture, an edifice whoſe columns 
ſtand at ſuch a: diſtance from each other, that eight mo- 
dules, or four diameters are allowed for the intercolumnia- 


tion. 0 
DIATES“SERON, S. (from &a, Gr. and Ttiozapa, teſara, 
Gr. four) in pharmacy, a medicine ſo called becauſe com- 
poſed of four ingredients, wiz. roots of ariſtolochia, gen- 
tian, bay-berries, and myrrh... In muſic, an interval com- 
poſed of one greater tone, one leſſer tone, and one greater 
ſemitone, called by moderns, a perfect fourth. | 
DIATO'NIC, S. (of $aT9, diatonas, Gr.) the ordinary 
ſpecies of muſic, which proceeds by different tones, either in 
_ aſcending or deſcending, and contains only the greater and 
leſs tones, together with the greater ſemitone. | 
DIAZE'UTIC Tone, (of da and, Geryrws,, zeugrumi, Gr. to 
join) in antient muſic, that which disjoined two 8, one 
on each fide of it, and being joined to either made a fifth. 
This, in our muſic, is from A to B; ſuppoſing mi to ſtand in 


e-fa-be-mi. 1 
point, by Skinner ; 


DIB BLE, S. (from dipfiel, Belg: a ſh 
hut from dabble by Junius) a ſmall ſpade, or pointed in- 
ſrument, uſed by gardners for making holes in the ground 


in planting. | 
DIBSTONE, S. the ſmall bone taken out of the handle of a 
leg of mutton, which children play with, by toſſing ſeve- 
of them ap and catching them alternately. 
DICE, S. the plural of DIE. | | 
DI'CER, 8. (from dice and er of wer, Sax. a man) one who 


plays at dice; a gameſter. | | 

DICH, corrupted from dit or do it. Much good dich 
„ thy good heart.” SAR. 2811 | 

DICHOTOMY, S. (A. xes, dichos, Gr. twain, and Teww, 
temnd, Gr. to cut) in logic, the diſtribution, or diviſion of 
ideas into pairs. In aſtronomy, the phaſis of the ap- 


arance of the moon wherein ſhe is beſected, or ſhews but 


alf her diſk. 

DICKENsS, an adverbial exclamation, uſed with what, and 
implying wonder, or in the name of wonder. What a 
* dickens does he mean?“ Conc. 


DI'CHER, S. (from dicra, low Lat.) applied to leather, 


o 


it ſignifies ten hides. 

To DIC/TATE, v. a. (dictatum, ſupine of dio, Lat.) to de- 
liver a command to another ; to ſpeak with authority. To 
deliver a ſpeech in words, which is to be taken down in 
writing. | | 

DIC"TATE, S. (difatum, Lat.) a rule or mixture delivered 
by ſome perſon of authority. 


DICT A'TION, S. the act or practice of preſcribing, giving | 


orders, or laying down rules of conduct. 


conſular and ſovereign power, having the power of life and 


death, to ' proclaim war, raiſe or diſcharge forces without | 


conſent of the ſenate, and remaining in 


is office for fix 
months, till Sylla and Cæſar erecte 


it into a perpetual 


2 Figuratively, one who by his credit and au- 
-ority direèts and regulates the conduct of others. 


ſe evacuation of liquid excrements by ſtool. 


DICTATOR, S. (Lat.) a Roman magiſtrate inveſted with 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' DI/CTION, 
orifice of the ſtomach, and | 


- "BSE 
DICTATO/RIAL, adj. after the manner of a diQator ; im- 


perious. ee a "AM | ? 
DICTA'TORSHIP, 8. (from deter and. BB, of Jig, Sax. 
office) the office of a dictator. Figuratively, imperiouſneſa, 
or authority carried too, bigh,. a Lis 
DICTA'TURE, 8. ( di&atura, Lat.) the office of .a dictator. 
S. (from difio, Lat.) the peculiar manner 
Which an authour has of expreſſing himſelf, whether it re- 


Fett the arrangement of his words, or the uſe of rhetorical 
thoracic duct and vena azygos.: It is contracted, when we | | : 


ures. 


DICTIONARY, S. ( didionarium, Lat.) a book containin 


the words of any language in their alphabetical order, wi 
explanations of their meaning, or definitions: how little 
thoſe books which go by this name in the Engliſh lan- 
8 guage may deſerve it, may caſily be perceived by con- 
ſidering that none claim any other merit but ſcraping to- 
gether as many ſynonimes as they can, and leaving the 
reader to pick out the meaning from the rubbiſh is 
collected. IS | 
DID, the preter of do, and when uſed as an auxiliary verb, 
the ſign of the imperfect tenſe from did, Sax. when it 


| . occurs it generally is made uſe of to carry ſome force or 


emphaſis. | | 
DIDAC TIC, DIDA'CTICAL, ad). (dart, didact᷑i les, 


Gr.) containing precepts, or rules. 


DI'DAPPER, 8. (Dc dapper, Belg.) in natural hiſtory, 


a bird remakable for its, diving. 
\ DIDA'SCALIC, adj. (from . didaſtalos, Gr. a 
maſter) giving or delivering precepts or rules in ſome art. 
To DVDDER, v. @. (diddern, Belg. zittern, Teut.) to 
gnaſh the teeth or ſhiver with cold. Uſed in Lincolnſhire. 
DI'DST, the ſecond perſon of the preter tenſe of Do. 
To DIE, v. a. (deagan, Sax.) to tinge, or colour a thing. 
DIE, S. Cg. Sax.) a colour given to a thing; a ftain. 
To DIE, v. . (deadian, Sax.) to loſe life; to expire; to 
loſe all the animal functions, and have the foul ſeparated 
from the body. To periſh by violence, or any diſeaſe, 
uſed with 6y before the inſtrument of death; with of before 
a diſeaſe, for before a privative, and L 4 before a poſitive 
_ cauſe. To be puniſhed with death. Figuratively, to be 
loſt, periſh, or be entirely laid aſide. Thoſe thoughts 
« which ſhould have died.” Sax. To fink, faint, or 
loſe its vital functions. His heart died within him.“ 
1 Sam, To languiſh, or be overcome with pleaſure or 
" tenderneſs. *© To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies 
« away.” Pops. To vaniſh or diſappear, *<* When dying 
clouds contend with glowing light.” Sax. To lan; 
guiſh with affection, in the ſtile of lovers. To wither, ap- 
plied to vegetables. To grow ſpiritleſs, taſteleſs, or vapid, 
applied to liquours. In Geialty, to - penſh everlaſting]y, 


by loofing communication with God, the fountain and 
authour of true life. | . 


DYE, S. (plural dice, from 4, Fr, dir, Brit.) a ſmall cute, 
marked on each of its fides with ſpecks or dots, from one 
to fix, which is uſed by gameſters to play with. Figu- 
ratively, hazard, or chance. Any cubic body. 

DYE, S. plural dies. The ſtamp uſed in coining, or the 
mold in which medals are caſt. | 

DTER, S. one who follows the trade of colouring ſilks, ſtuffs, 


or cloths, - _ 

DIE T, S. (Nara, diaita, Gr.) food; proviſions for eating, 
or the ſatisfying hunger. A regular courſe of food ordered 
and directed, 


| „in order to cure ſome chronical diſtemper. 
To DIET, v. a. to feed, or eat according to the — 25 and 
reſcriptions of medical, writers. To give food to. To 
1 or furniſh with victuals, for money. 

DIVET, S. (of diet, Teut. a multitude, or dies, Lat. an 
appointed day) an aſſembly of the ſtates, or circles of the 
empire meeting to deliberate on ſome public affair. 

DVETORY, adj. belonging to the rules of medical diet. 

DIETER, S. one who preicribes rules for eating; one who 
prepares food by medical rules. DOT 

DIETE'TIC, DIETE"TICAL, adj. (%aryrun, diatetike, 
Gr.) belonging to food; or relating to medical caution 
about the os of food. 

To DIFFER, v. n. (differs, Lat.) to have properties or 
figure, which are not the ſame as thoſe of another perſon or 
thing. To oppoſe a perſon in opinon. To be of another 
opinion, or to in opinion with another. | 

DIF'FERENCE, S. _ (defferentia, Lat.) the flate of being 
diſliuct from ſome other thang. A diſpute, debate, con- 
troverſy, or oppoſition of ſentiments. Diſtance or the pro- 
perty which diſtinguiſhes one thing from another. In 
arithmetic, the remainder after one quantity is taken from 
another. In heraldry, ſomething added to or altered in a 
coat, whereby the younger families are diſtinguiſhed from 
the elder, or to ſhew how far they are removed from the 


4 M principal 


Girels, and the fan's horary cite. Di 


#4 * * 
=” 


principal höufe: 0 Aſcenftonkl 4 
arch of che equator, contained 


6 in afltonomy, i. an 


of two places, is an arch of the meridian” intercepted be- 
tween the two places. Difference in logic, 1s an efſential at- 

; bots of ſome ſpecies nor found in e genus, being the 
ies that defines the ſpecies. * * | 


Te DVEFFERENCE; +. 4. (from the not)” to make one 


thing not the ſame as another. To diſtinguiſm one thing 

from another. Graſs differenceth : civil and well culti- 

e vated region, from a barren ahd deſolate wilderneſs.” 
Ray. Uſed with from. 


* DIFFERENT, adj. (Fr. differens, Lat.) diſtin, oppoſed 


qualities. Unlike. 


to the Maine.” con 
REN” geometry, an infinitely ſmall 


DIFFE/RENTIAL, a. in 


- | quantity, or particle" of # quathity f finall as to be leſs 
| I 


an an nable one. Differential. method, is that of 
finding 4 dite ſmall ae which, taken an infinite 
number of times, is equal to a given quantity. 
DIFFERENTLY, S. ta a different manner. 
DVFFERINGLY, adv. in a various manner. 
DYFFICAL, a. { difficile, Fr. Jifficulir, Lat.) not eaſy to be 
underſtood or learnt, hard, cult. Latin was not 
„ more 4ifical.” Hud. Scrupulous, not eaſily to be per- 
ſuaded. | 
DTFFICALNESS, S. the quality of being hard to be con- 
vinced, perſuaded, or performed. 
DIFFICULT, adj. (difficulte, Fr.) hard to be done, un- 
derſtood, or pleaſed. Troubleſome, {h, morofe. 
DVFFICULTLY, adv. hardly, not out much labour, 


patience, or perſeverance. 

DIP F ICULTY, S. (difficulte, Fr. difficultas, Lat) that 
which requires pains, labour, care, and attention. Figu- 
ratively, diſtreſs, oppoſition. Perplexity or uneaſineſs with 
reſpe& to circumſtances. Objeaions or points not eaſily 

_ anſwered or underſtood. | : | 

To DI'FFIDE, v. . aide, Lat.) to diſtruſt, or repoſe 

no confidence in; uſed with iu. Bf e 

DI'FFIDENCE, S. {diffidentia, Lat.) want of truft, con- 
fidence, or courage. „ ee 

DIFF DEN T, part. {diffdens, Lat.) wanting in confidence, 
diftruſtful, ſuſpicious, timorous. | we 

DIFFLUENCE, DIFFLUENCY, S. /diffutns, Lat.) the 
quality of falling away on all ſides, oppoſed to conſiſtency 
or ſolidity. 

DIFFLUENT, part. (diffuens, Lat.) flowing away. 

DIF'FORM, a et and forma, Lat. a ſhape) not 

of the ſame form, irregular ; having parts of different 
ſtructure ; as a difform flower, is that which has leaves un- 
like each other. | 

DIFFO'RMITY, S8. (from diform) irregularity of ſhape ; 
want of harmony, ſymmetry, or proportion of parts. 

DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT, S. (from di and franchife, Fr.) 


the at of taking away the priviledges of a charter of a a 


city. 

To DIFFU'SE, wv. a. (from diffu/aum, ſupine of drffindo, | 
Lat.) to pour a liquid on a plain ſurface, ſo as it may 
ſpread itſelf every way. Figuratively, to ſpread, ſcatter, | 


iſperſe. 

DIFFU'SE, adj. (difu/us, Lat.) ſcattered or ſpread widely. 
Applied to ſtile, or the manner of a compoſition, copious, 
oppoſed to conciſe. . 

DIP, USED, part. (from diffuſe) uſed by Shakeſp:ar' to 
ſignify ſomething in diſorder, wild, or not * 
« Swearing and fern looks, difu/ed attire.” Hen. 


DIF/FUSEDLY, adv. in a copious, liberal, and extenſive | 


manner, Spread every way. 
DIFF U'SEDN! 
Copiouſneſs of ſtile. 
DI 'SELY, adv. widely, extenſively. Applied to ſtile, 


copiouſly. 


y | | = | 
DIFFU'SION, S. the ſtate of being ſpread abroad. Copi- 


duſneſs or exuberance, . to ſtile. | 
DIFFU'SIVE, adj. having the quality of ſpreading abroad. 
| Scattered or ſpread abroad. Extended. | 
DIFFU'SIVELY, adv. widely; extenſively. 
DIFFU'SIVENESS, S. extenſion ; diſperſion. The power 
or quality of being ſpread abroad. Applied to ſtile, want of 
conciſencſs- ä | * 


To DIG, ». 2. E and particip. paſſive dug, or Aigged, 


die, Sax. a ditch. Ager. Belg.) to open, or make a hole in 

Figuratively, to pierce with a a 
inted inſtrument, c. © Still for the growing liver digg'd | 
digging, 
with a ſpade, 
ground. To throw 


the earth by a ſpade. 


« his breaſt.” Dxvyp. To diſcover, or acquire 
uſed with out or from. Actively, to wor 
or making holes therewith in the 
up, or uncover that which is buried under the earth; uſed 


» with up. a 


ESS, S. the ſtate of being ſpread abroad. 


— — 


tween the er. 2 
of longitude, | Jiuſtinian. N 
8 To DIGEST, «/lb4 (digeftum, 


| 


D-1 L. 


| DIGEST, 'S;: Cage, lac) a colleQion erde chi hö, 


ranged under proper titles. by che order of the emperoy, 


100 of digero | I Lat; . 
ſtribute or range. — Tam Aer da, 0 


ceoncoct or change food in the ſtomach ſo as to fit it for 


che ſupply of the animal excretions. In chemiſtry, ,, 
- ſoften at, boiling or by putting a thing into a dung. 
hill. To! reduee to any plan, or ſcheme.” To receive 3 
ching favourably, without loathing or reluctance. To fe. 
ceive-and enjoy. In N to ripen a humour, or pre. 
it for evacuation. terly, to ſuppurate, or pro- 
uce matter like a wound, which tends to a cure. 
DIGE'STER,. S. one whoſe food eaſily turns into chyle. 4 
ſtrong veſſel or engine, made to boil any bony ſubſtance, 
Wich a ſtrong heat, ſo as to reduce them to a fluid ſtate 
That which diſſolves foody and has the ſame power over 
it as the ſtomach itſelf. - 


| DIGE'STIBLE, ad that which-is capable'of being diſſolves 


or converted into chyle in the ſtomach. 

DIGE'STION, S. in medicine, that change which the food 
undergoes in the ſtomach, in order to render it fit to ſupply 

the continual loſs ſuſtained by perſpiration, the animal 
functions or exerciſe, In chemittry, the preparation of 
plants or other bodies, by putting them, with ſome pro. 
per fluid into a veſſel, and heating them gradually with 
the ſame degree of fire or heat, as that of an animal body. 
The act of reducing things to a certain plane; in ſurgery, 2 
diſpoſition, in abſceſſes, to ripen and come to ſuppuration; 
likewiſe maturation, or that change where ſome morbid 
matter is ſo altered as to become violent, hurtful and 
dangerous. , - 18 

DIGESTIVE, a. having the power to diſſolve, alter, 
change, or turn the food into chyle. Capable of diſolving 
by its heat. Reducing to method. © 

DIGESTIVE, S.. in ſurgery, ati application, which ripen; 

and prepares the matter- of wounds for ſuppuration. 

DIGGER, S. one that opens the ground with a ſpade. 

To DVGHT,' v. a. {dihtan, Sax. to prepare) to dreſs, em. 
belliſh;- or adorn. 0 17 

DIGET, 8. {digitzs, Lat. a finger) three fourths of an inch 
in long meaſure, In aſtronomy,” the 12th part of the dia- 
meter of the ſun and moon. | In' arithmetic, any nun- 
ber expreſſed by ſingle figure, or any number within 
ten. | 

DIGITA”TED, adj. (from ' digitzs, Lat.) branched out into 

- diviſions, ——— rats gr botany, a digitated leaf, 
is one which conſiſts of ſeveral ſimple leaves growing on 

one footftalk, as the cinquefoil'; or that which has many 
deep gaſhes, cuts or ſegments, as the hop. 

DIGLADIA*TION, 8. (digladiatio, Lat.) a combat or 

battle with ſwords. Figuratively, any warm contel. 
The cheriſhing of controverſial - digladiations.” Gr axv, 

DVGNIFIED, aj. enjoying ſome honourable poſt, rank or 

referment, applied peculiarly to the clergy. 

DIGNIFIC ACTION, S. the act of confering honour. The 
prefering to ſome honourable rank. 

To DIFGNIFY, v. a. (dignes, Lat. worthy, and facio to 
make) to advance, prefer, or exalt to ſome place which 
demands honour and reverence, chiefly a plied to the 
elergy. To honour, to adorn, to render re pectable. 

DIVGNITARY, 8. (from dignitar, Lat.) a clergyman ad- 

vanced to ſome office, or place, which demands reſpect and 
reverence from the inferior or parochial clergy. 

Dli'GNITV, 8. { Jignitas, Lat.) rank. Prefermicnt or polt 
which requires reſpect and reverence. Applied to the look; 

randeur, or a majeſtic appearance. Among the clergy; 4 
promotion or preferment to which any juriſdiction is ar- 
nexed. Maxims, general principles. The ſciences con- 
1 cluding from dignities and principles known by them- 

e ſelves.“)“ BROWN. In aſtrology, applied to a planet 
which is in any ſign. | | : 

DIGN'/OTION, S. /dignotune, ſupine of digno/co, Lat.) di- 
tinction, or à diſtinguiſhing mark. Temperamental 
„ dignotions.” Brown, © | 

To DIGRE'SS, v. 2. (ee of digradior, Lat.) to tum 
out of the road, or quit the main path. Figuratively, te 
depart from the main ſcope of a diſcourſe, or intention © 

an argument. To wander, to go out of the right way or 

common track. To err; to deviate. © 

DIGRE'SSION, S. /digrefo, Lit.) a paſſage which has ro 
connection with the main ſcope of a diſcourſe. Deviation, 
or quiting the true mY: 3 

DKE, 8. /diz or 


channel made to receive water. A mount to hinder inun- 
dations, or to keep waters from overflowing. 
To DIE'ACERATE, v. a. Cullateratum, fupine of dla 


ILA. 


to tear ; to force in twain ; to rend. 


2 


ice, Sax. diige, Dan. diich, Belg.) 4 


Lat.) to tear, to re 


DIM 
DIL/ACERATION,; 8. (from dilaceratio, Lat.) the act of 


orcing, teari or in two. N | 
jon DI LA N IATE, v. a. (dilaniatum, ſupine of dilanio, 
| o rend in pieces in a butcherly and ſavage | 

maaner. | 


ILA/PIDATE, v. a. (dilapidatum, ſupine of dilapido, 
* * ruin, or throw down a building. Wants authority. 
DILAPID/ATION, S. (dilapidatio, Lat) in law, is where 
an incumbent; on a church benefice, ſuffers the parſonage- 
\ houſe, or the. out-houſes, to fall down, or be in decay for 

want of neceſſary reparation. It is likewiſe applied to the 

_ pulling; down any buildings belonging to any ſpiritual liv- 

_ pulling : 1 * . 
ing, —.— any willful waſte upon the inheritance of 
the church. 

DILATABLELTTV. S. (from #iJarable) the quality of admit- 

ing or ſuffering extenſion. | 

DILA'TABLE, a/. (from dilate) that which may be ftretch- 
ed or extended. 

DILAT/ATION, (from 4ilatatio, Lat.) the act of extending 
or ſtretching into a greater ſpace. The ftate of a thing 
. whoſe: parts are ſtretched,” or extended ſo as to be at a 

ter diſtance from each other. 

To DIL/ATE; v. «. (dilato, Lat.) to extend, ſpread out, 
enlarge, or ſtretch ſo as to make the parts be at a greater 
diſtance from each other. - Figuratively, to relate a thing 

t large, or with all. its minute circumſtances. Neuterly, 
to grow wider; to-widen ; to ſpeak largely or copiouſly. 

DIL/ATOR, S. that which widens or extends any paſſage. 
« The dilators of the noſe.” ArBuTH. 

DILATORINESS, S. (from DiLATrox rv) the quality of de- 
fering a thing from one time to another through ſloth. 

DVLATORY, a. (dilatoire, Fr. dilatorius, t.) putting 
off the doing ot a thing from time to time through ſloth. 

DILE'CTION, S. (4ile&4:e, Lat.) the act of loving. So 
« free is Chriſt's Ailection. BoyLe. Seldom aſe, 

DILE'MMA, S. (3anype, Gr.) in logic, an argument con- 
fiſting of two or more propoſitions, ſo difpoſed, that grant 
which yon will, you will be prefſed by the concluſion. 
Figuratively, a difficult choice, or troubleſome alternative. 

DILIGENCE, 8. (diligentia, Lat.) conſtant endeavour ; 
unremited labour, or practice. 

DIVLIGENTLY, adv. with conſtant labour, caution and care. 

DILL, S. (dill, Sax.) in botany, hath a tender, fibrous, 
annual root ; its leaves are, hike thoſe of fennel, plain, 
ſtreaked, and bordered. 

DILU'CID, adj.. (dilucidus, Lat.) clear, plain, pure and 
tranſparent, oppoſed: to 0 Clear, plain, obvious, 
eaſy to be underſtood, op d to ob/cure. 

To DILUCIDATE, v. a. (from dilucidatus of dilucide, Lat.) 
to make a ſentence, or propoſition, clear and eaſy to be 
underſtood. To explain; to free from obſcurity. 

DIL!UCIDATION, S. (from dilucidatio, Lat.) the making 
a ſentence clear and eaſy to be underſtood. An explanation. 

DILUENT, adj. (diluens, Lat.) having the power to make 
thin, or attenuate. 

DELUENT, S. (diluens, Lat.) that which makes another 
fluid thin. 

To DILU'TE, v. a. (dilutum, ſupine of diluo, Lat.) to 
make a liquor thin by the mixture of ſome other. To 
weaken a liquor by mixing another with it. To render or 
make weak, applied to colours. If the red and blue 
* colours were more dilute and weak.” NRWT. Opt. To 
n often in order to quench thirſt, and promote per- 
piration. 

DILU / TER, S. that which renders a body liquid; or if it 
— before, that which renders it thinner, or more 
quid. 

DILU/TION, S. {dilutic, Lat.) the act of rendering a 
liquid more thin or weak, by the addition of ſome 
other. 

DILU'VIAN, 9. (from diluvium, Lat.) _ to, or re- 
ſembling the deluge. Suppoſe that this diluvian lake 
* ſhould riſe to the tops of the mountains.” Burner. 

DI'M, adj. (dim, dimgend, Sax. dimmur, Il. dy, Brit. dow, 
Arm. temno, Ruff. temma, Sclav. temny, Boh. taman, Dal.) 
having ſomething which obſtructs the ſight, and hinders it 
from ſeeing clearly. Figuratively, deprived of its ſplen- 
dour or br) Tens 4 Grown dark. Dull of apprehenſion, 
applied to the mind. 

To DLM, v. a. to darken, or obſtruct the fight, ſo as to 
hinder it from ſeeing objects in their full ſplendour. Fi- 

* to make leſs bright; to render darkiſh. 

ME NSION, 8. (dimenfio, Vos.) the extenſion of a body 
conſidered as meaſured. Size. Space contained in any 
_ The three dimenſions are length, breadth, and 
thickneſs or depth. In algebra, the powers of the roots, 
or the values of the unknown quantities of equations. 


* 


DN 


DIME/NSIONLESS, ax (ow dimenſion and 
negation, from /za/e, Sax. laus, Goth. leaſe, Cimb,) wich- 
out any dimenſions ; not occupying any place, like body. 
o no certain bulk. In thy paſs*d-dimenfionle/i.” Par. 


DIME/NSIVE, agj. that which marks the boundaries, or 
out-lines ; that which deſcribes the meaſure or ſpace; occu- 
pied by a body. Who can draw the ſoul's dimenffve 
% lines.” Davies. | 

To DIMILNISH, v. a. (diminuo, Lat.) to make a thing leſs, 
by cutting off or deſtroying ſome of its parts. Figuratively, 
to impair, leſſen ; to degrade, or ane leſs honourable. 
Impiouſly they thought— thee to diminiſs.” Par. Loft. 
To take any thing from that to which it belongs, To 
eraſe from a_ writing; to forbear or decline practiſing 
ſome put of a law. Neuterly, to grow leſs, or be im- 

aired, | - : 

DIMFNISHINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to detract 
from, or leſſen the character and reputation of another. 
Speak diminiſhingly of any one that was abſent.” Locks. 

DIMINU” TION, S. (diminutio, Lat.) the act of rendering 
a thing leſs, by cutting off or deſtroying ſome of its parts. 
The ſtate of growing leſs either in bulk or weight. Figu- 
ratively, loſs, or cauſing loſs of reputation or dignity to 
another. Diſcredit. *©* Diminutien of me.” K. ChHarLes. 
In architecture, the contraction of a column as it aſcends, 
whereby its upper part is made ſmaller than the lower. 

DIMINUTIVE, adj. (diminutivzs, Lat.) ſmall of ſize, 
bulk or dimenſions. | 

DIMI'NUTIVE, S. in grammar, a word uſed to expreſs 
ſmallneſs, or littleneſs. Thus mannilin in Engliſh, figni- 
fies littleneſs : Among the antients as well as moderns, 
theſe words are uſed to convey the idea of great affection, 
and applied both to perſons and things, which are very 
dear, or very much beloved. A thing of ſmall value. 
«© Monſter-like be ſhewn — for poor'ſt diminutives, for 
doits.” SHax. This laſt ſenſe is now out of uſe. 

DIMINUTIVELY, adv. in a duninutive, or ſmall man- 
ner. 

DIMI'NUTTVENESS, 8. ſmallnefs, applied to fize. Want 
of worth, applied to rank or dignity. | 3 
DTMINISH, a4. ſomewhat obſcure; ſomewhat deprived 
7 ſplendour or light; having ſome obſtructions to 

eeing. 


6, implying 


DI MISSORV, as. ( dimifferius, low Lat.) that by which a 


perſon is diſm to the juriſdiction of another. | 

DI'ME'T TY, S. (damittes, or demittes, Fr.) a fort of cotton 
_— very like fuſtian. They come originally from 

myrna. 

DFVMLY, adv. (dimlic, Sax.) in a dull, obſcure, dark 
manner. Without a clear perception, applied to the fight 
or underſtanding. Deprived of its light, brightneſs, or 
ſplendour. 

DIM/NESS, S. Caimnes, Sax. dimno, and deme, Ruff.) dul- 
IE fight. Want of apprehenſion, applied to the 
mind, 

DIM'PLE, S. (from dint, a hole, dintle, a little hole, hence 
2 by careleſs pronunciation, Skinner) a ſmall hollow, 
or ſinking of the ſurface of the cheek or chin. 

To DIM PLE, v. u. to appear with little hollows, or inequa- 
lities of ſurface. x 

DUVMPLED, part. having dimples in the cheek or chin. 

DI/'MPLY, adv. full of dimples, or little dents or inequalities 
of ſurface. 

DIN, S. (ahn, Il. to thunder, n, Sax. a noiſe) a loud 
noiſe, A violent and continued found An uproar, or 
ſhout. 

To DIN, v. a. (dynan, Sax. dyn, Ifl.) to ftun, or deafen 
with frequent noiſe and clamour. 

To DINE, v. . (diner, Fr.) to eat one's chief or ſecond 
mn about the middle of the day. Actively, to give a 
inner. 

DINE”TICAL, adj. (Arve, dinctices, Gr.) moving round. 
« A dinetical motion.” Brown. | 

To DING, v. a. (preter dung, from dringen, Teut.) to 
daſh with force or violence. Neuterly, to bluſter, bounce, 
huff, or become inſolent and imperious. He huffs and 
% dings.” Hiftory of J. Bull. A low word. | 

DI'NG-DONG, S. a word by which the ſound of bells is 
mimicked. *© Ding, dong, bell.” Sax. & 

DI'NGLE, S. (a diminutive from den, or din, Sax. hollow) 
a hollow between hills; a vale or dale. Dingle or buſhy 
« dell of this wild wood.” Mitt. 

DIN/ING-ROOM, S. the principal apartment of a houſe, 
wherein entertainments are made, and more than ordinary 

. ſumptuouſneſs is diſplayed, generally applied to the room 


on the firſt floor. 
| DIN*NER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 


DIR 
DN NER, S., C diser, Fr.] the chief meal, or that de 
* about 


= ratively, 


ing in a thing after preſſure. See DN. Violence, force, 


„poder .** By dint of arms.“ Apple. 


** 


bering out ſingly. ** | 22 
DVOCESARE, S. (accented on the ſecond ſyllable likewiſe, 
from Diocgſi ] a biſhop, conſidered in the relation he ſtands 
in to his inferiour clergy. 
'DIO'CESS, S. 22 
_ cuit of every biſhop's juriſdiction ; 
DIOPTRIC, DIO'P RICAL, adj. (from Nonlopai,  dicp- 
_ _tomai, Gr.) affording a medium for the fight, or aflifting 
the fight in the view of diſtant objects. 
DIOPTRICS, S. che ſcience of refractive viſion, or that 
part of optics which conſiders the different refractions of 
bett, in its paſſage through different mediums ; as aur, 
water, laſs, Cc. 5 
'DIORTHRO'SIS, 8. (Gr. from debe, to make ſtraight) 
2 chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diſtorted 


members are made ſtraight, or reduced to their proper 


© ſhape. | 

To DIP, v. a, (particip. dipped, or dipt, from difppan, Sax. 

©" dypper, Dan. doopen, Belg.) to put into any liquour fo as to 
cover it therewith. To moiſten, or wet. Figuratively, 
to engage as a party or principal in any affair. To mort- 


1 gage, Or engage as a pledge or ſecurity.  ©** Never dip thy 


Lands.“ Davy. euterly, to ſink, to immerge or 
plunge into any liquour. Figuratively, to pierce, or force 
\ ralige below the ſurface of a fold body. The vul- 


e ture dipping in Prometheus fide.” Graxny., To take a 


curſory or ſlight view, to read a page or two in a book. 
* n dipping in the firſt volume. Por. To pitch upon, 
or take from others by chance, or without deliberation. 
Suppoſe I dipp'd among the worſt, and Statius chooſe.” 

Dar. To dye. ...:..;; £7" "__ 
DIP-CHUICK, S. in natural hiſtory, a bird ſo called from its 

diving and littleneſs. _ ke tb 

DIPPER, S. one who dips in the water. Figuratively, one 

that takes a ſight or ſuperficial view of an authour. 
DIPP'ING-NEEDLE, S. a long ftrait piece of ſteel, equally 
N on its centre, and afterwards touched with a load- 
ne, ſo contrived as to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an 


axis parrallel to the horizon, in order to diſcover the exact 


tendency of the power of imagination. It was invented 
by one Robert * a. a com maker, of Wapping, 
in 1576, and was by Mr. Whiſton, applied to diſcover the 
longitude, but without ſucceſs. 

DIPE/TALOUS, a4). (from dis, dis, Gr. view, and trader, 
petalon, Gr. a leaf) in botany, applied to ſuch flowers as 
have two leaves. 

DI'PHTHONG, S. (Aeg, diphthoggos, Gr.) the joining 
two veſſels together, ſo as to form one ſound one. 

DVPLOA, S. in anatomy, the inner plate, or lamina of 
the cull. | 

PIPLO'MA, S. (A, Gr.) a letter, or writing inferring 
ſome privilege, or title; ſo called becauſe formerly written 
on waxed tables, which were folded together. 

DIPL AS, S. (from d., dip/ao, Gr.) a ſerpent whoſe bite 
produces unquenchable thirſt. 

DI'PTOTE, S. (Orea, diptota, Gr.) in grammar, applied 
to ſuch nouns as have only two caſes. 

DIPTYCH, S. (dipticha, Lat.) a regiſter of biſhops and 
martyrs. © The commemoration of ſaints was made out 
of the diprych.” STILLIXGE. 

DIRE, adj. (dirus, Lat.) dreadful, or aſſecting a beholder 
with horrour. 

DIRECT, adj. (dire4us, Lat.) ftrait, oppoſed to crooked. 
Not oblique. © In aſtronomy, appearing to the eye to move 
progreſſively through the zodiac, oppoled to retrogade. In 
pe igree or genealogy, from grandfather to grandſon, Oc. 
See DescewrT, oppoſed to collateral. Plain; open in 
ſpeech, expreſs, oppoſed to crafty, ambiguous, or evaſive. 

To DIRE'CT, v. a. ¶ directum, ſupine of dirigo, Lat.) to 
tend or go in a ſtrait line. To aim, or point againſt as a 
mark. 'To regulate, or adjuſt, applied to render. To 
2 meaſures, or à certain courſe. To order. To 

irect a letter is, to write the perſon's name and abode on 
the outſide, to whom it is to be carried. To dire a per- 
Jon, is to inform him what way he is to go to reach a cer- 

_ tain place. & 
DIRE'CTION, S. Cdirectio, Lat.) tendency, or aim at a cer- 


„ 


the middle of the day. Diuner- tima, is that 


To DINT, v. 4. (from the noun) to mark or. preſs any | 


* of Rasen, diockefis, Gr.) the cir- 


—— 


— 


iDIS 


- . tain point. Motion impreſſed by.a certain impulſe. G. 
* The ſuperſcription of a — or — 

ſhewing the perſon's name and place to which it is to be 
* An information given to a perſon to find out , 

ace. 

DIRE'CTIVE, aj. having the power of directing, inform. 
ing, or ſhewing the way. 

DIRE'CTLY, adv. in a ſtrait line; without going about 
Immediately, preſently, ſoon, without delay, applied 0 
time. Without circumlocution or evaſions, applied t0 


language, or argument. | 

DIRFCTNESS, S, the quality of proceeding in, or not 

_ deviating from a ſtrait line. The neareſt way. 

DIRE*CTOR, 8 (Lat.) one who preſides in an aſſembly or 
public company, and has the chief management and di. 
rection of their affairs. One who is intruſted with the 

| guidance, ſuperintendance or management of any deſign 
or work. Figuratively, a rule preſcribed for the regula. 

lation of conduct. | 
| Common forms were not deſign'd 
Directors to a noble mind.“ 
A perion who regulates the conduct of another; an in- 
ſtructor. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. In 
ſurgery, an inſtrument uſed to guide the hand in ſome 
ration. . 

DIRE'CTORY, S. a book publiſhed by the non-conformiſts 
to regulate the behaviour and rites of their brethren in 
divine worſhip. 

DTREFUL, adj. (uſed commonly in poetry, though cen. 
ſured as not conſiſtent with analogy, becauſe compounded 
of dire an adjective and full, other nouns having fl 
ſubjoined, being ſubſtantives) full of terrour. Very terrible, 
or terrifying. _ Diſmal. | 

DVRENESS, S. the quality which affects the mind with 
dread on the fight of ſome ghaſtly or terrible object. 

DFRGE, S. {dyr4e, Teut. to praiſe, erroneouſly ſuppoſed by 
ſome to come from dirige, Lat.) a mournful ſong ſung at 
the death of ſome perſon; and the name of the ſervice 
uſed for dead perſons, in the Romiſh church. 

DIRIGEN'TT, part. (dirigens, Lat) in geometry, applied to 
a line, along which the line which deſcribes any thing 
moves. | 


DFRK, 8. a kind of dagger uſed in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

To DIRKE, v. 4. to deſtroy, or ſpoil. ©** And rds the 
«« beauties of my bloſſoms.” Sezxs. Obſolete. 

DIRT, S. (4r«it, Belg. dirt, Iflan. dier, Brit.) mud]; or 
the filth, which is found in ftreets or highways. Any 

thing which, ſticks to and ſoils a thing. Figuratively, 
meanneſs, 2 ; 

To DIRT, v. 4. to daub with the duſt of the ſtreeis cr 
roads made moiſt. 'To ſoil, or bedawb. 

DFRT-PIES, S. clay moulded in the ſhape of pies, by 
children for their amuſement. 

DIVRTILY, adv. in ſuch a manner, as to dawb or foil. 
Figuratively, diſhoneſtly, meanly, ſhamefully. 

DIRT INES, 8. filthineſs, foulneſs. Figuratively, diſho- 
neſty, meanneſs, baſeneſs. | 

DIRTY, adj. foul, daubed, or made naſty with dirt. Fi- 
guratively, diſhoneſt, mean, baſe. LP 

To DIRTY, v. a. to ſoil, to ſmear, or daub with dirt. 
Figuratively, to ſcandalize, or diſgrace. 

 DIRU*PTION, S. the act of burſting. or breaking aſunder. 

DIS, an inſeparable particle, uſed in compoſition, and im- 

| plying a negation or privation. Thus in Latin, fru ſig- 
nities to build, but rue, to deſtroy, or demoliſh a build- 
ing; in Engliſh, to wazre, is to join the ſeveral parts to- 
— ſo as to form one body; but to Aſunite, is 0 
"nag them, ſo as to make them become ſo many diſtind 

Odies. . 

DISA'BILITY, S. (from 4i/able) the want of ſufficient pow 
er to accompliſh any deſign, or want of ſufficient abilities 
to underſtand any propoſition or doctrine. Want of pro- 
per qualifications, 

To DISA'BLE, v. a. to deprive of natural force or power. 
To weaken. Figuratively, to impair or diminiſh. © | 
* have di/abled mire eftate.” Stax, To render inatt!'* 
or unfit for action. A great fleet di/abled for two mont!+. 
Temece. To rob of power, influence, efficacy, uletul- 
nefs, or pleaſure. ** Worſe than age di/able your delight 
Dzxyp. Jo render a perſon unfit or exclude him from an 
office for wanting che proper qualifications, 

To DISABU'SE, v. a. (from 4% and abuſe) to free a perſon 
from ſome miſtake or errour. To undeceive. 

DISACCOMMOLYATION, S. the ſtate of being unfit 
unprepared. * Accordiug to the accommodation or 4% 
. ©. accoiameodation of them to ſuch calamitles. N 0 


dirt. 


der. 
d im- 
o fig- 
build- 
ts to- 
is t0 
iſtindt 


[ — 
ilitics 


f pro- 
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AC AVNTANCE, 'S. diſuſe of 
p1S WU 1 Conſcience, * by, 2 
„ with — ** Sobrn. Not in u p 
DISADVANTAGE, 8. the want "or diminution of fame, 
credit, TT, or any thing defirable, or 'neceſlary to 
give 2 a pteheminence. Loſs ; injury; a Rate un- 
ph 2 defence. — 


16 PDISADV A'NTAGE, v. a. to weaken the credit, in- 
tereſt, uſefulneſs or influence of perſon or _ 9 oo 
aſty 


DISADVA'NTAGEABLE, 4 adj. contrary to prof 
diſadvantageable as intereſt 


ducin loſs, prejud "Fe or detriment. 
— N to meren or profit ; 


ce. Want 


“ ſelling Is . as 
Bacox. Not in uſe. Ty | 

DISADVANTA'GEOUS, 4 
to convenience ; 0 fav 


inconſiſtent with intereſt or profit. In a manner not fa 
vourable, ot ſuitable to any uſeful end. 


W 


. . — 


DISADVANTA*GEOUSNESS, 8. oppoſition or contrariety | 


t, convenience or intereſt. 


8 « My doleful dijadventurous death.“ Fairy 2. 


ot in uſe. 


To DISAFFEC'T, V. a. * phone turn aſide, or weaken 


the affections of a 

DISAFFEC”TED, part. — having loſt all affection, 

or zeal fora 8 Th n or intereſt ; generally applied to thoſe 
who are enemies toan eſtabliſhment or government. 

DISAFFECTEDLY, ad. in a diſloyal manner. 

DISAFFEC'TEDNESS, 8. the quality of being no friend 
or well-wiſher to. an eſtabliſhment or government. 

'DISAFFEC'TION, S. 3 zeal for the government, or 
ardour for a rei Es 35 5 te 

DISAFFI'RMA 4 confitation, or the denial of 

ſomething — «'A demonſtration in dijaffirmance of 
« any thing that is affirmed.” HATE. 5 

To DISAFOREST, v. a. to throw open "to common os; 
to reduce from the privileges of a foreſt to that of common | 


round. 


To differ with reſpett to, opinion. To be in a ſtate of * 
fition. Uſed with from or — * 
DISAGREE/ABLE,,. adj. cou or _inconſiltent Ji. | 
- Unp pleaſing to the ta e, i aber Le A, 
DISAGREE”ABLENESS, S. unſuitableneſs ; ; vnpleaſantneſs; | 
offenfiveneſs to the ſenſes. ' 
DISAGREE'MENT, S. difference of qualities. Qcnitrariety 
2 of ſenti . Contemion ES. * 
o DISALLO v. a. to deny the authority of a perſon or 
. thing. To conſider as 8 To cenſure, or refuſe 
-* countenancing an action. Neuterly, to refuſe permiſſion ; 
to deny, or not to grant. 
DISALLOWABLE, adi. that which is not ſuffered,” per- 
mitted, owned, or countenanced. 


— — — — —— 


' 


DISALLO'WANCE, S. the refuſal of permiſſion, or coun- | 


- tenance. The looking on a thing as unlawful.” 
To DISA'NCHOR, v. à. to drive a ſhip from its . 


To DISA'NIMATE, v. 4. to kill, or deprive of life. Fi- 


gurutively, to diſcourage, or diſhearten. 
his enemies.“ Bac. 


DISANIMA'TION, S. che lofs of lie; deach. 


* tic.“ BROWN. 
To DISANNU'L, v. a. (formed by ignorance, by the addition 
of the negative particle dis and 
not the ſenſe of * word ; and ſhould be rejected as ungram- 
matical, though ſupported by great authorities) to annul, 
to deprive of authority; to aboliſh, to diſallo w. They 
*. To ave him power of diſannalling the laws.“ Bac. 
A 


* 8. the act of aboliſhing or making | 


; 1 7 to laws. 

To DISA AR, v. u. (from is and ) to be loſt to 
view, or out of ſight. To vaniſh out of fight. 

To DISAPPOI'NT, v. 4. to hinder a perſon from enjoy ing 
or receiving what he expected. To fruſtrate an expectation, 


uſed. with e 
TMENT, 8. the not receiving a thing ex- 


DISAPPOY} 
Qed. 
DISAPPROBA'TION, 8. an act of diſlike;' arifing from 
ſomething difagreeable to a n's tate, pr, not Sitten 
With bis choice, or judgment. 19 
To DISAPPRO'VE, v. 4. Cdiſanprover, Fr. ) to diflike; ; 
; mow that a thing want mexit to ingage our over ber deus 
eſteem,” © 


DISA'RD, S. dif, fig, Sar 


N. Wei and is obſolete. 


Ne. XXVI 


1 + ++ — 


\ 
* 4 
* 


Sax. a fool, {korn Skinner 3 
: . Fr. ac rding to Junius) a A boaking talker, a 


* Alſauimates | 
| * 4 vA. to 
Aſfec- 
tions which depend on life, and depart upon diſanima- 


amul, by thoſe who knew 


mits or boundaries. A 


76 Pisa cRER, D. #. to differ with reſpe& to qualities. 


2 „  - —— 
— 


DIS 


To DISARNMœ, . 4. Fgſarmer, Fr.) = by arms from 


a perſon.; d with 7 . 

— deter on nw 3 „nt Wa ye; 
To DISARRA'Y,' 2. 4 #6 Ae; 8857 warp perſbn's 

clbaths. ** The witch they 4 Queen. 


DISARSATY,, 8. disorder, confuſion ; loſs of order in battle. 
DISA'STER, S. (dia aftre, Fr.) the blaſt,” "Rioke or inflaence 


| S ol unlu plant. Mis fortune; ſorrow, or ſome in- 
5 aas grief by its being at —— - 


To DISA'STE . 4. to blaſt an 
of ſome anfordurable ſtar. To pA e ſome ee 


mis fortune. 


| DISA'STROUS, 3 ; unfortunate ; aſs ; 
DISAVADNTA'GEOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as is 0 L 


1 afflicted by the happenning of ſome ſudden and unex- 

ted misfortune ; gloonny, or threatning misfortune. 

DISA'STROUSLY. i= th ; unjucky, unfortunate, or 
afflicting manner: 


to, prof | DISA'STROUSNESS.''S: 33 unibekibett br the 
DISADVE'NTUROUS, adj. unhappy ; unſucceſsful, un- 


_ quality of rendering unhappy, as fa ſed, throu h the 
influence of ſome A av Planet. Lp n 

To DISAVOU'CH, v. a. to refuſe, deny, or difown. 

8 They flatly difavonch — to yield him "more diſobedience.” -4 
ANIEL. 

To DISAVO'W, v. a: to diſown ; to do the Wenge 
of a perſon or thing; to refuſe concurring i in a deſign or 
und king. To lay afide, decline, vt abRor. Ex- 

E preſsiy to % bee nm Sona 

DISAVO WAL, S. denial ; diſowning; abhorrence. D 

DIBAVO'WMENT, 8. dental. 

To DISA'UTHORIZE, 4. a. to leſſen the credit of a 40. g 

| 2 render it ſuſpicious. „ Inſufficient to a Lauber; ii à note 

ded upon the final intention of nature. WATTOx. 

5 ISBA ND, ©. a, to diſmiſs from an army To 4½ 
« Land ſoldiers.” Figuratively, to diſcharge from ſervice 
annihilate. To free from 2 "or the power of at- 

traction, whereby fluids are kept within their preſent li- 
— of water ' fuliient for 
*« ſuch a deluge; when the” buſineſs was done, was dif 
*<© banded again and annihilated.” Woopw.” Neuterly, to 
quit the ſervice of the army, to break up or ſeparate. 
To  DISBA'RK, v. 4. { aryier, 'Fr.) to bring to land 
m a hf, to put on ſhore from ſome veſſel. 
SBELIF/F,* S. refuſal of giving aſſent to a ching which i is 
ſed to be believed. 


n * 
[23% SBELIE'VE, v. a. (pronounced &fþelzeve) to withold 
or refuſe aſſentin 


to a thin true. T 
the truth of a 2 compiler : N 


rine or propoſiti 
DISBELIE'VER, 8. ed, 25 J one who re- 


fuſes to aſſent to 4 thing propoſe e e One 
Who refuſes to believe a 1 . or doctrine, Generally ap- 


1 to thoſe perſons who, votwichſtanding the demon- 
tions made of the being of and attributes of Gov, the 
ts in favour” of Revelation; and the evidences of 
_ 13 of ers fill whhold their aſſent. An In- 
To DISBE/NCH, - v. a. to drive or rezgove den a ſeat by 
force. 'T bope — my word s diſoench's you not.“ Suk. 
or cut of a branch from 
Figuratively, to yan or ſeparate. © She that her- 
* "felf mer and hforexch from her maternal fap.” 
NAK. 


To DISBU'D, v. a. in eardening* to take away fu 
branches or twigs, ehe pat forth and TY 


placed. 
To DISBURD'EN, ©. @. to free from any groin and tiou- 


bleſome weight or load. Figuratively, to clear from any 
- encumbrance,” or impediment... To communicate one's 
affliction» to another, and thereby leſſen their preſſure. 


„% Diſburden all thy cares on me.” Appts, Neuterl , to 
eaſe'the mind of me prefling affliction. * 


To DISBU'RSE, V. 4. fan, OY.) o ſpend or lay cut 
mon 


DISBU 'SEMENT, 8. (aue, rr) the ſpending 'or 
—— — out money 7. : 
DIS S'ER; 8. one that Hays out money; or defrays te 


expences of an N 
DISCA'LCEATED diſcalcearus, Lat.) having one's 
off the ſhoes. 


ſhoes off. Not in : 
DISCALCEA'FION, S. the act of pulling 

% The cuſtom rr of pulling off the ſhoes.” 
& Brown. liv One 

* « Do &:feandy, 


To DISCA'NDY, azide cifolveor melt. 

* melt their ſweets!” Swat. 

To DISCARD, . 4. in its . ſenſe, to lay ſuch card 
out, which f no > ule. To! from any — | 


| 4 N 91 D or 


D188 
Tg rf. eee 


t. 


To dee V. 4. pe ar oy cloaths. 10 1 
me.“ SHAKE. 
o DISCE ork 


1 e 


may 
r 
RAIBLY, ad. py RIDGE fs fer 


a di- 
or 


ET 
oth 


received. 
DISC ng having the power of 1 
ſtinction ee percei iving thoſe q 


differ. Judicious. | 
DISCE'RNIN RNINGLY, en with diſcretion, or 


| RE * 
. in which 


To DISCE RP, v. 4. 


— a. (difeerge, Lat.) es tear in pieces ; 40 
ting its 
pA ke . tro => chat hich may have 
DISCERPTIBILTY, 8. we 
* from each. 


| 


——— 


eee 


DISCERPTION, 8. 8. the ad F a ahing ”n 


The act of 
To DISCHARGE Us 4 


WEE; to free 2 


© turn Away 


his duty.” Lr. 
2 or execute an * 


1 colour, — 3 
« Bey 22 1 4 K Bae. T 


Ma- 
— * 


o | 
up, -Anig 2 * The cou i wif i were ally, 6 
Dal ab ne 8. vent, exploſion. Tue matter vented, | 


* 


— or the nn cr Clearing a man from 


DISCHARGER, 8. one who perfarms a duty ; makes a 
payment; diſmiſſes a ſervant ; frees from anendayce, or 


tivity, or fires a gun. 
To DISCI/ND, v. a. a. {deſeinds, Las) to divide or ſeparate. 
we could diſcind them between our kngers.” 1 


1g 
Not in uſe. 
Dise, 8. (diſcipulus, Lat) a ſcholar or one who at- 
tends the r and profeſſes the tenets of another. 
To DISCI 
follower. or ; uſed in the old tranſlations of the 
New Teſtament. To purifh, as a ſcholar. With an 


« iron whip, — was wont him to di/ciple.” Fairy Queen. | 


Not in uſe. 
DISCIPLESHIP, S. (from diſciple and Sig, of /oyp, Sax 


office, or employ) the ſtate or condition of a 
ſcholar, EK 


teacher. 
DISCIPLYNABLE, { diſciplinabil, ts) capable of in- 
or * & — ; tor not attend- 


inſtructions 44 Aa 8 
of receiving, and im- 


in 
DISGIPLINABLENESS, 8. * 


Wen adj. 


DISCIPLINA'RIAN, * on 
great ſtrictneſe or ri 

to deviate 

perion to their ſuppe 
want ru in ita difcip line. 
DisCPLTNARV. e ( 25 Lat.). 
airline, or a re of iuſtruction 


v. 4. to teach, or inſtruct ; to join ab a | 


| 
: 


| 


vaniſhing, or deſtroying of a colour. Diſ- 
n from an office, or employment. 1 
"Ike Performance of a daty, Exemption, , or ac- | 


* 


: 


| 
| 
| 
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5 55 ſciplina, inſtruction. 
9 i b al adorn e ind, and infuſe virtuou, 


8 rule or method of go government. 
er fernment, maxims, or regulations. 
de © ſubje&ion, or obedience. Any thing taught, : 
doctrine, art, 951 5 Puniſhment, correction, or 
ee * n » Or neg. 
JeGing 2 to make a — 
To DI 


NE, v. a. to — . rudi 
e To inſtruR « or educate. To regulate (hay 


in order, To -puniſh, correct, or chaſtiſe for 
command, « or negle& of inſtruction. To — or ad- 
Nr in inſtruction or knowledge. ** Di/ciplir'd — from 
R to truth.“ Mir. 
To DISCL 4. to diſown; to deny having any 
knowledge of or acquaintance with. To withdraw a a claim, 
o renounce. 


DISCLA'IMER, 8. one cho diſowns or renounces. In law, 
a plea Gonea ining an exp expreſs denial or refuſal. 
To DIS LO'SE. v. &. (from -di/ and choſe, diſclugs, Lat) 
to uncover or diſcoyer a thing which has been hid, 
hatch, from eclower, Fr, © The heat of the ſun  Giſchſeth 
« them.” Bac. To reveal what ſhould be or is hid or 
t. b 
DISCLOYSER, S. one 'wiko diſcovers ſomething hidden, or 
1 ſome Th 4 thing ſeen, which 
O'SURE, S. the making Aa thin 0 
hidden from fight. The revealing a ſecret. * 
DISCOLORAT ON, S. the act © 2 


3 thing, or laining,: uſed i in a bad ſenſe. , 
of colqur for 


the worſe. 
To DISCO'LOUR, v. . 8988 diſculler, "ww 
| of a thing. To ſtain, or dawh, 


caloro) to ſpoil the colour 
'To DISCO'MEIT, 13 4. (pronounced di/cumfit, de/confire, 


* 2 2. 


Fr. Jconfiggere, Ital.) to overcome, or overthrow, 
Io rom an enemy in battle. 
DISCOMEITs $ | 1 diſcunfit) . arout, or 
SCOMEITUR „ 
DISC URE, b. overthrow; defeat ; rout; ruin, 
Uſed. in the Hallowing ſentence. inſtead - of diſcomfort, but 
| improperly. © What a defeat and di/comfirure it is to man, 
* r it all falſe metal.” 
Gov. of \the. Tongue. . 1 
'DIS 'FORT, S. a de of uneaſineſs, mas. 


| a 8 air, or ort. 
'To D FORT, v. a. to make a 


— 
5 r 4 oe 
8 F A (pronounc cumfortabl: 
refuſing comfort, or re 5 conſolation. Aal ond 
occaſions ſadneſs or —— 
DISCOMPO'SURE, S. Jifordar, perturbation, or diſquiet 


of mind, arifing from ſome dilagreeable or afflicting cir- 
cambbance. e G 


TY ID, 5. 4. to blame; dilzpprove, or cen- 
mahnen adj. deſerving blame ; or cen- 


DISCOMMENDA'TION, S. blame, cenſure, reproach. 
++ Without di/commendatien, a perſon might become au ac- 


« cufer.” AyLiees. 

DISCOMMEN/ 8. one who blames or cenſures. 

To DISCOMMO'DE 22 to put to an inconvenience. 
To rumple or diſorder « 

DISCOMMO©/DIOUS, . | inconvenient, attended with 
trouble; diſpleaſing. 


| 


| 


or iſh; | 
To Disc Ob sk — Fr. from and 


 fitum, e of  compeno,) to — into confuſion or er. 
To e, applied to the or mind. To rumple 
— 35 vex, fret, or = To diſplace, or 

He never put down or 4i/compoſed a-counſellour. ” 
Bac. The laſt ſenſe is oblolete. 


To DISCONCERT, S. to unſettle, diforder, or diſcompoſe 
E mind. To fraſtrate or an undertaking or de- 


Zu 
DISCONFO/RMITY, S. want of agreement, inconſiſteney, 


poſition of ſentiments. 


DISCONGRUITY, S. diſagreement, 'difference,. incan- 


ſiſtency. 
DISCON'sOLATE, adj. without comfort ; without hope; 
; melancholy, or grieved een of ſome affliction, and 


retuſing comfort. 
Diss Pest v Wan in a comfortleſi manner. 


ee 8. * . of a perſon under 
pid Nr Sa 8. wins of content. The being unſatioved 

with one's preſent condition, 
DISCON'/TENT, 


3 


45 


138 


8 


1 X Ak 


2I 


2 


n 
DISCONTE/NTEDNESS, 8. uneafinefs. The not being 
pleaſed or fatifed with one's t condition, The not 
approving of or receiving a full ſatisfaction at the ſight of 


- an objett. _ | : 

n 8. the ſtate of being diſſatisſied, 
uneaſy. 

DISCONTI/NUANCE, 8. want of union or adheſion ; 


the ſeparation- of the parts of any body. Ceſſation, inter- 
miſſion, or ſtop, applied to action. In law, an interrup- 


tion, or the breaking off ſomething begun. | 
DISCONTINUA”TION, 8. the breaking the continuity, 


breach of union, or ſeparation of the parts of a body. 

To DISCONTUNUE, v. . {(diſcominuer, Fr.) to break off. 
To ſeparate. To looſe an eſtabliſhed privilege or cuſtom. | 
Actively, to leave off; to ceaſe from any action, which is | 
begun. To interrupt. 

DISCONTINUITY, S. want of cohefion. Breaking off 
-union. ene BE. | 

DISCONVE'/NIENCE, S. incongruity ; diſagreement, in- 
conſiſtency. © In theſe — 2 of nature delibera- | 
« tion hath no place at all.” BRAHALL. 

Dis CORD, 8. (di/cordia, Lat.) a ſtate wherein perſons mu- 
tually endeavour to hurt each other and are loſt to all the 
tender ſentiments of humanity and benevolence. A difpo- | 

tion wherein perſons - mutually oppoſe the intereſt of 
each other. Diſagreement. Figuratively, difference, con- | 
trariety, or oppoſition of ties. In muſic, the rela- | 
tion of two ſounds which are in themſelves able, 
whether applied in ſucceſion or conſequence. If two ſimple | 
notes when ſounded 
pound ſound which is diſagreeable to the ear, it is a diſcord. 
Concinnous diſcords, are ſuch as have nothing dif: | 
able in themſelves, have a good effect in muſic ds by | 
their oppoſition, as they heighten that pleaſure we receive 
from muſic by increaſing its variety. [nconcinnous diſcords 
are ſuch as are never introduced into muſical compoſition, 
on account of their extreme harſhneſs and difagreeablenefs to 


—— —  - 


the ear. 
To DISCO RD, v. #. {di/cordo, Lat.) to diſagree, to pro- 
duce a difagreeable and . ſound when joined to- 
Sounds to diſturb and alter the one and the o- 


5 _— — 8 the one jarting and dj/cording with ano- 
© ther.” SuAxk. 
DISCO'RDANCE, DISCO'RDANCY, S. diſagreement, 
| tion. Inconſiſtency. 
DISCORDANT,. ad. { diſcordans, Lat.) inconſiſtent, diſ- 
agrecing or at variance with itſelf. Oppoſite or contrary. 
ot conformable to a rule. . | 
DISCORDANTLY, adj. in ſuch a manner as to be at va- 
riance, or inconſiſtent with itſelf. Not harmonizing, or 
ing with each other, applied to ſounds. Peeviſhly. 
To DISCO VER, v. a. C aeſcouvrir, Fr. from dis and cover) | 
to make a thing ſeen by removing the covering which 
concealed it from fight. To make known, To find out | 
ſomething unknown; to diſcloſe, or bring to light ſome- 
thing which is ſecret, and endeavoured to be kept fo. | 
D!SCO/'VERABLE, adj. that which may be found out either | 
by application of the mind, or ſome of the external ſenſes. 
Apparent ;z obvious. | 
DISCO/VERER, S. one who finds out a thing; place, or 
poſition not known before. A ſcont, or one ſent to make 
diſcoveries in an army; a ſpy. Send diſcoverer; —to 
know the numbers of our enemies.” Snak. This ſenſe 
1s obſolete. | — 
DISCOVERY, S. the act of finding out any thing hidden, 
ſhewin any thing cancealed or covered, or revealing any 


thing ſecret, | 
To DISCOUNNSEL, v. à. to diſſuade; to turn aſide from 
any vice, undertaking, or perſuaſion. © Him— from that 
* yanity— with temperate advice diſcounſelled.” Syn. 
DISCOUNNT, S. a ſum allowed a perſon for payment, be 
fore any bill or debt becomes due, which is rally as 
much as the intereſt would amount to for the the bill 
= to run, from the time of payment, or of making that 
owance. 
To Disco Nr, ©. 4. to give a perſon ready money for a 
bill before due, allowing Fitereft for the 1 which it 
to run. To allow or abate a perſon a certain ſum 
= prompt payment, on the p of any commo- 
To DISCOUNTENANCE, »v. 4. to diſcourage by cold 
treatment, or indifference. To ſhew one's di n 
of any meaſure, by coldneſs of behaviour, or by taking 


DISCOU'NTENANCER, S. one who diſcourages b 


4 5 
| with om and impropetly with o. 
DISCO URA 


er, make a mixture, or com- 


DISCO/URSIVE, adj. paſti 


DIFSCOUS, adj. in botany, ap 


DISCRE/TION, S. (decretio, Lat.) 


DIS 
ſuch methods as may defeat it. Figuratively, to abath, or 
ut to ſhame, T | 


DICOU'NTENANCE, S. coldnefs or indiſference of treat- 


ment and behaviour. Unfriendly, aſpect or regard. ol 
treatment, by an unfavourable. or by want of warm 
and cordial Aection. mn 


To DICO'URAGE, wv. 4. to diſhearten, and deprive of 


courage or To deter from os, lms, uſed 


Difcourage them 10 
* ſtay with . TEMPLE. ” * - * r 

ER, S. one who damps or checks the courage 
or vigour of a, perſon. One Who deters or frightens a 


% 2 from an attem 
DISC 


O'URAGEMENT. S. the act of S or deter - 

ing a perſon-from any attempt, by repreſenting the dangers 
attending it, or by involying him in difficulties. Any im- 
pediment or difficulty which renders a perſon unwilling to 
undertake or accompliſh a deſign. Pi 

DISCO“ URSE, S. (the u is dropped and the o pronounced 
long, like that in pere; from di/cours, Fr. of Aiſcunſus, 
Lat.) in logic, an act or operation of the mind, whereby 
it proceeds from a thing known to one unknown, or from 
premiſes to conſequences. Converſation, or talk yore 
perſons mutually convey their ideas or ſentiments to eac 


other. Speech. A treatiſe, or diſſertation written, or 
uttered. Yoo Plutarch, in his - 4//cour/e upon garrulity. 


Porz. | 
To DISCOURSE, . . to converſe or talk with another. 
To treat a ſubje&t in a ſolemn or ſet manner. To 
reaſon, or proceed from propoſitions to their conſequences. 
Actively, to treat of, or * a thing the ſubje& of con- 


verſation. 
DISCO URSER, S. a ſpeaker, or writer on = ſubject. 
ng, or advancing from a known 
thing to-an unknown, or Bom premiſes to confequences ; 
taking of the nature-of dialogue or converſation. 
DISCOURRTEOUS, adj. void of civility, or complaiſance. 
Dienen S. an act of rudeneſs, diſreſpect or in · 
civility. 
DISCOU'RTEOUSLY, adv. in an uncivil, or rude manner. 
ied to ſuch flowers as con- 
fiſt of many florets, forming a broad, plain, or flat ſurface, 
ſuch as the fos /olis, &c. 2 1217 
DISCRE DTT, S. (. and credit, deferediter, Er.) diſgrace. 
Ignominy ; infamy, or that which involves a an in 
5 2 _— 12 — yy es a 18 t. ed 
efſens the fame of a on ves of, 
eſteem, he Enjoyed before. : 
To DISCRE/DI „ v. &. to deſtroy the reputation of a thing 
or perſon. To render a thing ſuſpicious which is believe 
to be true. To hinder a rumour from ſpreading, by ſhew- 
ing it to be falſe. | 


DISCRE'ET, adj. (Fr. of Ziſcretus, Lat.) able todiflinguith, 


and taking time to diſtinguiſh between td an 
conſequences. Acting with prudence and caution. Mode 5 
not forward for fear of conſequences of laſcivioui- 
neſs. | Py 
DISCREETLY, adv. prudently ; cautiouſly... In ſuch a 
manner as ſhews deliberation and regard for the differences 
of things, and their conſequences. I T6 
DISCRE/ETNESS, S. the quality of acting agreeable to 
the differences or nature of things. A conduct guided hy 
deliberation and prudence. 0 | | 
DISCRE”TE, adj. ( <i/cretus, Lat.) applied to 1 4 
that which is not continued or joined together ; ſeparate; 
diſtin. Applied to propoſitions, :ſuch, as. contain truths 
or ſentiments ſet in contraſt to each, and joined by a diſ- 
cretive conjunction, aa. I re/ign my. life, but not my 
4 honour,” is a diſcrete propoſition. Di/crete propoſition, 
is when the ratio between two pairs of numbers, or quan- 
tities is the ſame ;-but the proportion between all the four 
numbers i not the ſame. Thus6:8::73 : 4, the ratio 
between 6 and 8 is the ſame as that between 3 and 4; but 
6 is not to 8 as 8 is t0.4, and therefore the proportion is 
not continued between all the four numbers as an the con- 
tinued proportionals, 3: 6: : 12: 24. bn. I at 
prudent behaviour, 
arifing from a knowledge of, and acting agreeable to the 
difference of things. Figuratively, an uncontrouled power, 
or one which is to be limited hy no conditions. He ſur- 


% renders at di/cretion.” 


DISCRE/TIONARY, S. left to .a& without any other -re- 


ſtraint or guide, than a perſon's own prudence or diſ 


cretion. 


DISCRE'TIVE, adj. (diſcretes, Lat.) in logie, applied to 


ſuch propoſitions, wherein various and ſeeming oppoſite 
| judgments 


DIS 
judgments are made, which are noted by the particles fs 
* th h 4 e 
went; of a 


— 


* conquerour.” In grammar, applied to ſuch conjunctions 
rh, contraſt, or oppolition, | 
DfSCRUMINABLE, '{ diſerimine, Lat.) diſtinguiſhable by | 
- fome outward marks. | rr! 
To DISCRIMINATE, v. a. ( Aiſcrinino, Lat.) to diſtin- 
Fate or mark with ſome note, which ſhews a difference. 
| o { te or ſelect as different. n 
DISCRI MINATENESS, S. diſtinction; or obvious diffe- 
rence, which renders a ſeparation and diſtinction ea. 
DISCRI MINA TION, S. (d:/eriminatio, Lat.) the ſtate of a 
thing ſe | 
3 iſtinftion, or the method of teſtifying the conſci- 
 ouſneſs a 24 has of the difference between certain 
things. notes or marks which diſtinguiſh things from 
each other. | | rer 
DiIsCRIMINATIVE, adj. chat which conſtitutes, or which 
has regard to the difference between thin 
DISCRIM 


of danger. Spitting of blood imports a very di/cri- 
„ minous ſtate.” HARVEY. 
-DISCU*BTTORY, 


« (Adiſcubiterius, Lat.) fitted for lying 

down. Changed their cubiculary beds to diſcubirory.” 

_ Brown. Not in uſe. ep rv. ee 

DISCUM'BENCY, S. {diſcumbens, Lat.) the act or peſture 
of laying along at meals, after the Roman manner. The 
« Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of diſcumbency at 

„ meals.“ Brown. 

To DISCUM'BER, v. 3. (from &di/ and cumber, or uſed 
by poetical licenſe for diſencumber) to diſengage or free 
from any thing which is a load, or hinders a perſon from a 

ed from the 


free uſe of his limbs. The limbs 4% 
* clingin 2. 545 5 Fr.) i Ne 
'DISCUR'SIVE, adj. { diſcurff,, Fr.) in perpetual motion or 
8 In logic, ing from things known to things 
unknown. 
DISCUR*SIVELY, adv. (from alſo five and , implying 
manner) in ſuch a manner as to 
another, or a thing unknown from one that is known. 
DISCUR/SORY, af (diſcurfor, Lat.) deducing things un- 
known from thoſe which are known. Argumentative. 
DIS/CUS, S. (Lat.) in antiquity, a round ſhield conſecrated 
to the memory of ſome hero, and hung up in temples 
in commemoration of ſome exploit. Likewiſe an 
inſtrument uſed by the Romans in their games, which is ſo 
- variouſly deſcribed by different authours that it is not 
to determine what it was, but the general opinion is, that it 
To D "hay Ziſeufſim, ſupine of diſeutio, Lat.) 
To DISCU'SS, wv. 4. (4 upine cutio, Lat. 
to examine; to get over or explain a difficulty by medi- 
| — or debate. In ſurgery, to diſperſe any humour or 
ſwelli 


DISCU'SSER, S, one who determines a point, or explains a | 


difficulty. 
DISCU'SSION, S. the 


explaining a difficulty. The examin- 
g into ſome knotty point or ſentiment. In ſurgery, the 
removing or diſperſion of any humour or ſwelling by in- 


- "ſenſible 2" | ; 
DISCU'SSIVE, 2%. having the power to diſperſe any hu- 


mour. 

DISCUT'FENT, 8. (difſcutiens, Lat.) in phyfic, a medi- 
cine which the pores, attenuates the fluids, and diſ- 
| humours, by inſenſible perſpiration or otherwiſe. 

To DISDAIN, v. a. {dedaigner, Fr. formerly ſpelt de/- 
daigner to reie&t with ſcorn; to refuſe or decline with ab- 

horrence as unworthy one's character.. 


DISDA/IN,: S. contempt; as unworthy of one's choice. Ab- 


-  horrence, or contemptuous anger and indignation. 
—— UL, adj. abounding with indignation haughtily ; 
DISDA/INFULLY, adv. in a contemptuous manner ; with 
proud or haughty ſcorn. os 
DISDAIN'FU SS, 8. a contempt ing from a 
pi ion of a perſon or thing, including haughtineſs 
and pride. 92 | 
DISE/ASE, 8. (from di and eaſe) the ſtate of a living body 
wherein it is prevented from the exerciſe of any of its 
functions, whether vital, natural, or animal, attended with a 
ſenſation of uneaſineſs. In botany, that ſtate of a plant, 
wherein it is rendered i ble of anſwering the ſeveral 
*2 for which it was formed. a7 
To DISEASE, v. 2. to affect the body ſo, as to render the 
exerciſe of any of its functions uneaſy; or unpratticabk, To 
obakbigeiy Abo eb amr ot 1 ob 4 cos. 


r 


DISEA'SEDNESS, 8. a ſtate wherein as animal or 


ted from others, and diſtinguiſhed for peculiar | 


INOUS, adj. (from di/crimen, Fa, danger) full | 


educe one thing m 


DIS 


| vx la 
rendered incapable of performing ſuch functions 8 


ceſſary to health and life, and for which their frame ſeems 
to have been intended. | 

DISE'DGED, aj. (from 4i/ and cage) to be made blunt or 
do; „When thou ſhalt be di/edged by her.“ Sar. Not 
in uſe. 8 

To DISEMBA'RK, v. a. to catry from a ſhip or other v 

to land. Neuterly, to go on ſhore from a Hip. _ 

To DISEMBIT'TER, v. 4. to free from bitterneſs or pain 
To ſweeten. © Such innocent amuſements as may WY: 
*« embitter the minds of men.” Freehold. N. 34. 

DISEMBO'DIED, adj. ſtripped or diveſted of body. 

To DISEMBO*'GUE, v. a. {diſemboucher, old Fr. Hoccar- 
Ital. according to Skinner) to diſcharge at its mouth int, 

the ſea, applied to rivers. Neuterly, to flow. Amon 

mariners, to go out ol river imo the main ocean, applied 

to a ſhip. _ * 

DISEMBO'WELLED, part. taken from the bowels. 89 
«© her di/emboroelled web arachne.” PHILIITsS. 


To DISEMBRO/IL, v. 4. ( debrouiller, Fr.) to free from 


confuſion, diſorder, perplexity, or from quarrels which 
occaſion public commotions. al. 

To DISENA*BLE, v. a. to deprive of power; to weaken, or 
render a perſon unable to perform an undertaking. 

To DISENCHANT, v. 4. to free from the power of 
ſpell, charm, or enchantment. To free from infatuation. 
To DISENCUM'BER, v. a. to free from any thing which 
hinders a perſon from exerciſing the powers of his under. 
ſtanding or body, and oppreſſes him with a ſenſation of bur. 

thenſomeneſs or uneaſineſs. To free from any hindrance, 
or obſtruction. - "*qjp | 
DISENCU”"MBRANCE, S. freedom from hindrance, pte. 
Plexity, or uneaſineſs, owing to an "eg which prevents 
a perion from exerciſing his ſtrength or the faculty of his 
mind freely. | * op e. a 
To DISENGA'GE, v. 4. to ſeparate from any thing which 
is joined to a thing. To ſeparate from any thing whichis an 
encumbrance. 1 clear from impediments or obſtructions. 
To withdraw, or divert the mind from. any thing which 
werfully attracts its attention or affection. Neuterly ; to 
et ourſelves free from. © We may diſengage from the 
% world 5 degrees.” Col EIER. Uſed . from. 
DISENGA'GED, adj. at leiſure; not fixed to any parti. 
cular object, or obliged to attend any particular perſon. 
DISENGA*GEDNESS, S. leiſure ; freed from any particu- 
lar obligation, attendance, -or prefling buſineſs. 
DISENGA'GEMENT, S. releaſe or freedom from any ob- 
=. yy attendance, or affection which influences the 
min 


To DISENTAN'GLE, v. a. to ſet free from an obſtacle or 
impediment which hinders the mind or body from a pro- 
per uſe of their reſpective powers and abilities. Figur- 

_ tively, to free from perplexitxy. 

To DISENTE RRE, v. a. (the + at the end is not pro- 
nounced, from dis and enterrer, Fr.) to take a perſon, who 
is buried, out of the grave. To di/enterre the bodies of 
„the dead.” Brown, Seldom uſed. 

To DISENTHRA'L, v. 4. to free from any ſlavery or bon- 

dage; to ſet free, deliver, or releaſe. * Thereby 4%. 
* 7thrall themſelves.” Sour u. Seldom uſed. 

To DISENFTHRO'NE, v. a. to depoſe ; or drive from the 

= ag «« To "di/enthron? the king of heav'n.“ Par. 

To DISENTRA'NCE, ». a. to free from a trance ; to raiſe 
— a ſwoon. © Ralpho, by this time dijjeniranced.” 

UD. 

To DISESPO'USE, v. a. to break 4 marriage contract; to 
| marry to one after being contracted to another. Iz 
« vinia 29 Par. Left. ; 

DISES TE EM, S. want of 'efteem. A flight; loſs of cred 
or eſteem, ſomething leſs than contempt. ; 

To DISESTE'EM, v. 4. to regard lightingly ; to conſider in 
a light, which leſſens eſteem or approbation,, but does dt 
riſe to contempt. 

DISFA'VOUR, S. a circumſtance which impedes or hinder 
an undertaking. Want of countenance, or ſuch a con- 
currence as may render a deſign ſucceſsful. A ſtate where. 
in a perſon meets with no encouragement or aſſiſtance 
from another. Want of beauty, or ſuch ſymmetry of fe 
tures as may render a perſon agreeable, 

To DISFA'VOUR, v. 4. to diſcountenance, or hinder a de- 
ſign from taking effect for want of aſſiſtance or encourage 

ment. To withdraw kindneſs from a perſon. - 

DISFIGURA'TION, S. the act of ſpoiling the form of! 
"thing or perſon, or rendering them ugly or diſagreeaty 


* 
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DIS 


The ftate of a thing whoſe natural form and beauty is 
if iled. Fi urativ , deformity. 

T PplsF l- RE, v. a. to chan 
7 To render a thing leſs beautiful or leſs agreeable, 
1$7/GUREMENT, S. change from beauty to uglineſs, or 

P from a 77 7 5 form to one which is leſs ſo. 

To DISFO „v. a, to reduce 
of a foreſt, to that of common grou d. ; | 

To DISFRA'NCHISE, v. a. to deprive a place of its char- 


any thing to worſe 


ter, privileges or immunities ; or to deprive a perſon of | 


his freedom as a citizen. 3 | 
pISFRA'NCHISEMENT, S. the act of depriving a perſon 
or place of 8 or immunities. 

To DISFUR” ISH, v 4a. to take away goods or furniture; 
to ſtrip, ſpoil, or plunder. To deprive. ** He durſt not 
« disfurniſp that country either of ſo great a commander.“ 

v0LLER. Seldom uſed. | 

To DIS'GARNISH, v. a. to ſtrip of ornaments. To de- 
prive a fort of its guns. Seldom uſed. 

To DISGLORTFY, v. a. to deprive of glory; to offer 
indignity to a perſon. ** Diſglorih d, blaſphem'd and had 
« in ſcorn.” Mitt. Not in uſe. 

To DISGORGE, v. a. (degorger, Fr. from gorge, Fr. the 
throat) to vomit, or diſcharge the mouth. Figura- 
tively, to diſcharge, or pour out with violence. 

DISGRA'CE, S. (Fr.) ſhame, infamy; a ſtate wherein a 

rſon or thing has loſt its honour, eſteem, and thoſe 
qualities which rendered it worthy of reſpect. The ſtate 
of a perſon who is out of favour. | 

To DISGRA'CE, v. a. to deprive of honour, eſteem, or 
high employment. X 

DISGRA'CEFUL, agj. full of diſhonour, or thoſe circum- 
tances and qualities, which make a perſon an object o 


reproach. 
MSGRA'CEFULNESS, S. ſhamefulneſs. 
DISGRA'CEFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as muſt ſubject 
a perſon to diſhonour, ſhame or reproach. 
DISGRA'CER, S. one who deprives another of ſome ho- 


nourable employment. One who expoſes another to ſhame, 
dihonour, and reproach. 
DISGRA'CIOUS, agj. unfavourable ; offenſive, or giving 
offence. ©* Diſgracious in the city's eye.” Sax. 
To DISGUT'SE, v. 4. (from dis and guiſe, diſguiſer, Fr.) 


to conceal a perſon by means of ſome ſtrange dreſs. Figu- 
natively, to diſſemble, or conceal by a falſe appearance. 
To disfigure, or change the form of a thing. To in- 


toxicate and render unſeemly by drinking. 

DISGUISE, S. a dreſs made uſe of to elude the notice of 
thoſe we- are acquainted with, or to conceal a perſon. 
A falſe appearance made uſe of to cover or con ſome 
deſign. 

DISGUPSEMENT, S. any dreſs, habit, or artifice uſed to 
make a perſon appear difierent from what he does general- 
ly, or naturally. 

DISGUI'SER, . one who alters the natural appearance of 
a perſon. One who maſks or conceals his real deſigns 
under ſome falſe and ſpecious appearance, 

DISGU'ST, S. (from dis and guft, of guſtus, Lat. a taſte, 
dout, Fr.) an averſion ariſing from the diſagreeableneſs of 
a thing to the palate. Diſtaſte.] Figuratively, diſpleaſure, 
aring from ſome diſa ble action, or behaviour. 

To DI>GU'ST, v. a. ( degouter, Fr. degufto, Lat.) to raiſe 
an averſion, or nauſeouſneſs in the ſtomach by a diſagree- 
able taſte, To raiſe an averſion, or diſlike, by ſome diſ- 
agreeable or offenſive action, uſed with ar or To 
raiſe an averſion, or make a perſon avoid through averſion, 
uſed with from. What di/gufts me from having to do 
* with anſwer-jobbers.” SwiFT. 

DISGU'STFUL, adj. abounding with ſuch qualities, as pro- 
duce averſion or Jiflike. . 

DISH, S. Ce, Sax. diſch, Teut. dy/c. Erſc. diſcus, Lat.) 
a broad ſhallow veſſel with a rim, either of filver, pewter, 
gold, or china, or earthen-ware, uſed for holding and car- 
rying joints, or other victuals to table, and differing from 
a plate in fize. Figuratively, the meat or victuals placed 
in a dish. 

To DI'SH, v. 4. to ſerve meat up elegantly, or place it in 
a 4%. Uſed with out, to adorn, deck, or ſet off; a low 
term, 


DISHABI'LLE, S. (Fr.) an undreſs ; a looſe and negligent 
reſs, 


DISHABT'LLE, agj. looſely and negligently dreſs'd. 
To DISHA'BIT, v. a. to diſplace, or uncover a thing. 


From their fixed beds of lime had been diſbabited.” 
Shak, Not in uſe. 


To DISHEA'RTEN, v a. to deprive a perſon of courage 
and alacrity ; to terrrfy ; to make a perſon imagine a thing 


| 
| 


und from the ſtate 


DIS 


to be impraticable ; or that ſome approaching evil is un- 
avoidable. a +445 rene, eee 
DISHERI'SON, S. che act of debarring a perſon from an 
inheritance. n 2 
To DISHE RTT, v. 4. to debar a perſon from ſucceeding 
to an inheritance : To cut off from an inheritance. 
To DISHEVEL, v. 4. [4 aecheveler, Fr.) to ſpread hair in a 
looſe, negligent, and diforderly manner. 
DVFSHING, aj. reſembling a diſh, or concave, _ As for 
the wheels ſome make them more bin. MorTiMER. 
DISHO'NEST, adj. void of honeſty ; fraudulent; or in- 
con with juſtice. Figuratively, reproachful, or ſhame- 


| DISHONESTLY, adv. in fach à manner as is inconſiſtent 


with honour or honeſty. | 
DISHO'NESTY, S. want of probity. The act of doing 
any thing to cheat or defraud another of his probity, either 
by fraud, or by not giving him what is his due. Figu- 
ratively, unchaſteneſs, or lewdnefs. * If you ſuſpe&t me 
& in any di/honefty.” Snak. 
DISHO'NOUR, S. that which affects a perſon with diſ- 
grace. Figuratively, reproach, which deprives a perſon of 


reputation. 

To DISHO'NOUR, v. a. to bring to ſhame. To diſgrace. 
To blaſt the character of a perſon. To violate a perſon's 
chaſtity. To treat with indignity. | 

DISHO'NOURABLE, aj. void of reſpe&, reverence, or 
eſteem. Shameful ; reproachful. | 

DISHO'NOURER, S. one who treats a perſon 
nity. One who violates the chaſtity of a female. 

To Bi HORN, v. à. to take away horns. We'll Ahern 
« the ſpirit.” SnAK. Not in uſe. 

DISHU*'MOUR, S. want of patience ; ill humour, or 

eviſhneſs. 

To DISINCA'RCERATE, v. à. to free from impriſonment. 
Figuratively, to releaſe, or free from confinement. ** Open 
„the ſurface of the earth for to difincarcerate the ſame 
„ venene bodies.” HAR VET. 

DISI'NCLINATION, S. want of affection, or biaſs. Want 
of propenſity, leſs than averſion. "8 

To DISINCLINE, v. &. to leſſen one's affections for a 
thing or perſon. | 

r S. unfairneſs; low and mean arti- 
ce. 

DISINGE'/NUOUS, adj. not of an and frank diſ- 

ſition. Meanly, ſly, cunning, or ſubtle. 

DISINGE*'NUOUSLY, adv. in an unfair, fly, or crafty 
manner. | | 

DISINGE'NUOUSNESS, S. a behaviour wherein a perſon - 
endeavours to ſecure his ends b concealing his deſign, 
and uſing low craft and mean ſubterfuges, in order to ac- 
compliſh them. | 

DISINHE'RISON, S. in law, the act of cutting off, or de- 
barring a perſon from the ſucceſſion to an inheritance. The 
ſtate of a perſon cut off, or debarred from his right to an 
inheritance, 

To DISINHERIT, v. a. to cut off from a right to, or 
deprive of an inheritance. - | | 

To DISINTE R, v. 4. to take a body out of a grave. 
Figuratively, to diſcover ſomething concealed by ſome 
covering or impediment. ©*+ Which a proper education 
« might have dr/enterred.” Spe. 

DISIN TERES'SED, adj. (from dis and interefe, Fr. but 
if derived from dis and intereft, it ſhould be written more 
properly difintereted) without any regard to private in- 
tereſt; without any bias on account of a perſon's own 
emolument, or advantage. Impartial. 

DISINTERES“SMENT, S. (from dis and intereſſment, Fr.) 
diſregard to a perſon's private intereſt, and advantage. 
« Laid them down with intire diffxtereſſment.”  Pracu. 
A word purely French, and not adopted by modern au- 
thours. 

DISINTEREST, S. that which is con to a perſon's 
ſucceſs or proſperity. A diſadvantage or loſs. The 
judge is the great difintereſf to Rome.” GLanviLlLe. 
Indifference to, or diſregard of profit, or private advan- 


tage. | 

DISIN'T ERESTED, adj. not influenced by any views of 
private lucre, or advantage. Superiour to any ſelfiſh mo- 
tives. 

To DIS JOIN, v. a. (pronounced digine, dejoindre, Fr.) 
to ſe parate or divide things which are united. To 

To DISJOINT, v. a. (pronounced digjint, with the # long) 
to put out of joint. To ſeparate things at the place where 
they are cemented or joined ther. To carve or cut in 
pieces, by ſeparating the joints from each other. To 
make incoherent. To make or deſtroy the connection of 


4 © words, 


with indig- 


- 1D LS 


worde, or ſentences. << Her: words digointed.” SMITH. | 


Neuterly, to fall afunder or in pieces. 
PIs JOIN T.,pare divided: ©, 
\ $6, nr SHAK. | | 


DISJUDICA'TION, s. (perhaps miſtaken for dijudicarion, 


4 In the diudications' we make of colours.” 

Dis Ng TON, S. (digun&is, Lat.) ſeparation ; or the act 

| pr ry rl thin 2 erſons. 1 115 disjundtion of the 
Ache ul. — 


. an 
DISJUNCTIVE, adj. ( digjunfivu, Lat.) diſuniting, not 
4:4 for union. In grammar, applied to ſueh particles 

as denote a ſeparation or contraſt z ** I love him or 1 fear 

„ him ;” the word or is 222 8 In * 
5 ied to ſuch ofitions who are oppo 
See Aazun dine icles, 9 . is 
« either length, breadth, or depth.” In theſe propoſi- 
tions their truth depends on the immediate oppoſition of 
the parts. A disjunctive ſyllogiſm, is that whoſe major is 
disjunctive, as in the following, the major, or propoſition, 
printed in Italic is disjunctive. The earth moves in @ circle 
ar eilt; but it does not move in a circle, therefore it 
moves in an 7484 

DISJU'NCTIVELY, 1 (from digunctive and 5, of ice, 

Sax. implying manner) in ſeparate manner; diſtinctly; ſe- 
tely. 

DISK, 9 (diſe, Sax. diſcus, Lat.) in aſtronomy, the a 
pearance or the body of the Sun or Planets, which 1s 4. 
vided, by aſtronomers, into 12 parts. In optics, the mag- 
nitude of the glaſs of a teleſcope, or the width of its ap- 

perture. In botany, the central, or middle part of radi- 
ated flowers, compoſed of ſeveral florets placed en- 
dicularly, and ſometimes called the pe/ozs or bake. quoit, 
uſed by the antients. Some whurl the die.” Pore. 

DISKI/NDNESS, S. want of kindneſs, affection, or bene- 
volence. An act whereby a thing or perſon receives da- 

| or detriment, and is ſuppoſed to be derived from ill- 
will, or allienated affection. wel | 

DISLVVKE; S. want of approbation, or eſteem, ſhewed by a 

on's behaviour and actions. 

To DISLIKE, v. 4. to dilapprove. 

per, or _ Whoſoever diſlikes the digreſſions.“ 
Trurtkz. To diſguſt, or diſ- eſteem. 

DISLUKEFUL, adj. full of diſaffection or malignity. 

To DISLI'KEN, v. 4. to change the appearance of a thing, 
or make it look different from what it was before. Dz/- 
«. liken — the truth of your own ſeeming.” Suar. 

DISLFKENESS, S. the quality which makes a thing ap- 

. pear different to what it was before; the quality which 
makes a difference between things. | 

DISLVKER, S. one who diſapproves a perſon or thing. 

To DISLUVMNS, wv. a. to ſtrike out the likeneſs or reſem- 
blance in a picture. To efface, © That which is now a 
« horſe, even with a thought — the rack Aim t. SHar. 

To DI/SLOCATE, v. a. (from dis and lacatus, of loco, Lat.) 
to put out of its proper 2 To disjoint. 

DISLOCA'TION, S. (from &/ocate)- the act of putting 

- things out of their proper places. The ſtate of a thing 


' out of its lace. In ſurgery, a joint put out, or 
the forcin a — ne — CRE —— 2 

To DIsLO DGE, v. 4. to remove from a place or ſettle- 

ment by force. - To driye an enemy from a poſt. To re- 

move an army to other quarters. The Volſcians are 
« diflodg'd.” Sax. Neuterly, to decamp, or go away to 


To look on as im- 


another place. He reſolved — with all his legions to 
<< difled 


| ve.” Par. Loft. 
DISLO'YAL, adj. ( defleyal, Fr.) falſe or difobedient to a 
ſovereign. ©* he lady is A Sax. Diſhoneſt. A 
* — diſleyal knave. SnhAk. „„ The two laſt ſenſes are 
obſolete, 3 | 
DISLO/YALLY, adj. in a faichleſs, diſobedient or rebellious 
manner. 
DISLO'YALTY, $S. want of fidelity to a ſovereign. © Want 
* of fidelity or conſtancy in love.” Such ſeeming truths 
« of hero's diſlcyalty, that jealouſy ſhall be called aſſurance.“ 
SHARK. | 
DISMAL, adj. ( duys-macl, Belg. dies malus, Lat. an evil 
day) that Lbich affects the Bind with horrour. Melan- 
cholly; gloomy. Sorrowful. 
DISMA'LLY, adv. in ſuch a, manner as to excite horrour, 
/ ſorrow, or melancholly. With a ſorrowful or horrid ap- 


DISMALNESS, 8. the quality which excites horrour, me- 


To DISMA/NTLE, . a, to ftrip a perſon. of 


our Hate to be i/- | 


& judgment makes with reſpe& to the qualities of | 


_ DISOBE'DIENT, gart. 


| To DISOBLTGE, v. 4. (pronounced, commonly, in imitz 


| DISOBLIGING, articip. (ſee Di»onLIGE) unpleaſing; 


| 
5 


 DISOBLVGINGLY, adv. (ſee DisoBL1GE) in ſuch a mar- 


applied to the mind. 
p 


DISO'RDEREDNESS, S. want of regularity z or acting 


DI30O'RDERLY, ad. in a manner inconſiſtent with law, df 


lancholy, or ſorrow. The ſtate or rance of a perſon 
. or thing which communicates the idea of ſomething horrid, 
er {orrowful. | 


+ "> — nd 


DIS 


or which ſerved | him as an ornament, or defer? deeß 


ſmooth, to unfold, or deſtlroy. To diſmantle Py l 
& folds of favour.“ SuAK. To deftroy the out-work 
defences of a place, To break down or deſtroy an 8 
external. His noſe d//mantled.” Da vd. Y ing 

To DISMA'SK, v. a. to pull off a maſk ; to uncover. « þ 
ladies maſk'd, are roſes in the bud— are roſe, bl 

To FA. EE 1 
0 ö „ V. a. (deſniayar, Span.) to di 

vie se with fear mf men., 

A'Y, S. (de/mayo, Span.) loſs of courage, 
en objeR.” or apprehenfion. * von 

DISMA'YEDNESS, S. the ſtate of mind arifing from the 
ſight of ſome frightful object, or the apprehenſion of foms 

anger, | | 

DI'SME, S. (Fr. pronounced dee) the tenth; a tenth pa 
<6 Ev'ry tithe mong many. thouſand di/azes.” Sr, ** : 
in uſe, | " 

To DISME/MBER, v. 4. to divide one member from ang. 
ther. To cut or tear to pieces. 

To DISMI'SS, v. a. (di/mifus, Lat.) to fend away, J 
diſcharge from attendance. To give leave to depart, 7, 
diſcharge from ſervice, or from an employment, Ugi 
with nem before the thing or perſon quitted. 

DISMLI'SSION, S. (demiqio, Lat.) che act of ſending wa 
An honourable diſcharge from an office. Deprivation ; c 
the being turned out of any poſt or office. 

To DISMO'RTGAGE, vv. a. to redeem from or Clear 3 
mortgage, OY paying the money lent on any lands d 
eſtate. ** He di/mortgaged the crown demeſnes. Hows: 

To DISMO'UNT, v. @. (dementer, Fr.) to throw by 
force from an horſe. To loſe any preferment or poſt cf 
honour. To diſlodge or force cannon from their Carriages 
Neuterly, to alight from an horſe. To deſcend from an 

- eminence, or high place. | | 

DISNA'TURED, part. unnatural, wanting the natun 
3 of humanity. ** Athwart di/natur'd torment, 

HAK, | 

DISOBE/DIENCE, S. a willful acting con to the 
mands or prohibitions of. a * * 5 
ilty of acting contrary to 
laws, or the commands S Dh 

To DISOBE'Y, v. 4. to act contrary to the will or con- 
mands of a ſuperiour. To break the laws, by doing 
ſomething which is forbidden, or refuſing to ſomething 
that is commanded. | | 

DISOBLIGA'TION, S. an act which alienates the aſſeciom 
of a perſon, or changes a friend into an enemy. An at 
which occaſions diſguſt or diſlike, 


tion of the French di/o&/fege) to do ſomething which 
2 another; generally uſed as a ſoſter expreſſion for 
iſlike. 


void of thoſe q 
Offenſive, 


ities which attract friendſhip and endet. 


DISOBLIGINGNI 

'GINGNESS, S. readineſs to diſpleaſe. 

DISO'RBED, part. (from di and orb) os om its proper 
orbit, or path wherein it performs its revolutions. ** Like 

sa ſtar di/orb'd.” Shak. 

DISOR'DER, S. (from des and order, de:/ordre, Fr.) want of 
method, or regular diſtribution. Tumult, or confuſion. 
Breach or violation of laws. The ſtate of an animal body, 
wherein the regular exerciſe of its functions is interrupted; 
diſeaſe; generally uſed for ſome {light diſeaſe. Diſcon- 
pours ot mind, ariſing from the turbulence of ts 
paſſions. 

To DISO'RDER, v. 4. to throw into confuſion. To de- 
ſtroy the regular diſtribution of a thing. To ruflle or cun- 
fule. To make ſick, or afſe& with ſome flight diſeaie 
To diſcompoſe, or render unfit to excrciſe ics faculties, 

RDERED, part. not complying with laws or order, 
plied to the morals. Indiſpoſed, or affected with a flight 

ileaſe, applied to the body. Confuſed, tumultuous, t 
rebellious, applied to ſtates. Rumpled, applied to drebs. 


contrary to orders. The diſezderedne/5 of the ſoldiers 
KnoLLEs. Not in uſe. 


virtue, applied to morals, In irregular, or tumultuov 
manner, applied to the motion of the animal ſpirits ® 
fluids, In a manacr wanting method, applied to the 
placing of things, to the diſtribution of ideas, or to the 
arrangement of arguments in learned productions. 
DISQ'RDERLY, 


faculties, 


1 orders, 
h a flight 
uous, OT 
0 dreſs. 
Or acling 
ſold iets. 


1 law, of 
,maultuov 
ſpirits ot 

to the 
zr to the 


DERLY, 


. 


O'RDERLY, a. acting inconſiſlent with laws or virtue. 
D e, or * holy places Tumultuous. 
DISORDINATE," S. irregular, not conformable to the 

rules of virtue. © Theſe not di/ordinate.” Mit r. 
ISO RDINAT ELV, adv. in ſuch a manner as to exceed 
the bounds of temperance, or to tranſgreſs the laws of 


DI ORIENTATED, adj. turned from the Eaſt, or from its 
true place and direction. Harris. Wants authority. 

To DISPA'RAGE, v. 4. (from diſpar, Lat.) to match with 
a perſon or thing which is not o_ To diſgrace, by 

joining a thing of ſuperiour excellence, with one below 
it. To diſgrace or injure by compariſon with ſomething 

of leſs value. To treat with contempt and diſhonour. IO 
expoſe, to blame, cenſure, or reproach. 


DIZSP ARA'GEMENT, S. diſgrace or diſhonour done to a | 


rſon qr thing by comparing them with ſomething of in- 

eriour excellence and dignity. In law, the marrying an 
heir with a perſon of an inferiour or mean degree. Pit 
grace, diſhonour, or reproach. Uſed with zo, before the 

on or thing injured, 

DISPARA'GER, S. (from diſparage and er, of wer, Sax. a 

man) one who treats a perſon or thing with indignity, 
and endeavours to leſſen their value by comparing or uniting 
them with ſomething of leſs value, or below them. 

DESPARATES, S. (plural, d;/parata, Lat.) in logic, things 

ſo unlike, that they cannot be compared together. 

DISPARETY, S. {diſpar, Lat.) oppoſition or difference 
of qualities. Difference in degree, whether it reſpect rank, 
or excellence. Unlikeneſs or diſſimilitude. 

To DIS PARK, v. 4. to make a park common. To re- 
move an incloſure from lands. 

To DISPA'RT, v. a. (from des and part, departer, Fr. 
difpertier, Lat.) to divide into two, To ſeparate; to burſt ; 

to rend. 

To DIS PART, v. a. in r to ſet a mark on the muzzle 
ring of a piece of ordnance, ſo that a right line taken upon 
the top of the baſe ring againſt the touch hole, may be 
parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 

DIS PART, 8 the mark ſet on the muzzle ring of a piece 

of ordnance. | 

DISPA'SSION, S. freedom from the paſſions or affeQions 
of the mind. | | 

DISPA'SSIONATE, agj. free from the turbulence of anger, 
or other paſſions. Calm, cool, and temperate. 

To 'DISPE'L, v. a. (difpello, Lat.) to diſperſe, to clear 
away any obſtruction by ſcattering or diſſipating it. 

SPENCE, I deſpence, depence, Fr.) coſt or charge. 

olete. 


To: 1 D, v. a. ( diſpendo, Lat.) to ſpend or conſume. 

ot in uſe. 3 

DISPEN'SARY, S. (from di/pex/e) the place where medi- 
cines are fold and phyſicians bills are made up at a low 
rice, for the — of the poor. A book containing 

forms or receipts for making medicines. 

DISPENSA'TION, S. (diſpenſatio, Lat.) the act of diſ- 
tributing to ſeveral things or parts. The œcomony ob- 
ſerved by Providence in governing particular ftates, or in 
the general diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments to all 
— A permiſſion to do ſomething contrary to the 
laws, or a relaxation and ſuſpenſion of their force for a 

certain time, or on a peculiar occaſion. 

DISPENSA”'TOR, S. (Lat.) one employed in diſtributing. 
Her majeſty made them di/pen/ators of her favours.” 

acox. | 

DISPEN/SATORY, S. a book containing the forms or re- 
ceipts by which medicines are made. 

To DISPE/NSE,. v. a. (depenſer, Fr.) to diſtnbute or give 
among ſeveral perſons. o make up a receipt or medicine, 
in phyſic. Joined to with. To excuſe from a duty. To 
render an equivalent. To make compenſation. ** Can'ft 
thou diſpenſe with heaven for ſuch an oath.” SHAk. 
The laſt meaning is uncommon, and now obſolete. 

DISPE/NSE, S. excuſe; diſpenſation. © Indulgences 4i/- 

© penſer, pardons, bulls.” Par. Loft. 

DISPE/NSER, S. one who diſtributes. 

To DISPE/OPLE, v. a. (pronounced diſpeeple) to deprive 
a country of its inhabitants. 

DISPE'OPLER, 8. (pronounced difpeepler) one who de- 

__ prives a country of its inbabitants. 

To DISPE/RGE, v. 4. (diſperge, Lat.) to ſprinkle or 


ſcatter abroad SAHAK. Not in ule. 


To'DISPERSE, v. a. {di/per/us, Lat.) to ſcatter, to drive 


to different parts, to ſeparate a body of men or multitude. 
DISPER'SEDLY, adv. in a ſeparate ranner. Seperately. 
DISPER/SEDNESS, S. the ſlate of things or perſons which 
arc divided or ſeparated. 


- 
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' DISPLE/ASURE, S. adi 


To DISPLE'ASURE, v. 4. to be guilty 


DIS | 
DISPE/RSER, 8. one who ſpreads abroad; or makes public 


by communicating to man,. 
DISPE/RSION, 8. (di/per/io, Lat.) the act of ſeattering or 
ſpreading. The ſtate of perſons which were once united, 
but are divided, or ſeparated from each other. a 
To DISPFRIT, v. à. to ſtrike with fear, or to repreſs the 
courage of a perſon by ſome menace, or ill treatment. To 
axon the ſpirits, or depriye a perſon of his natural alacrity 
and vigour, . | 


DISPIRVTEDNESS, S. want of -alacrity, vigour,” or viva- 


To DISPLACE, V, a. to put out of a place. To remove 
from one place to another. To ſuperſede, to remove or 
aboliſh in order to introduce ſome other perſon or thing in 
the room. To put an end to diſorder. You have / 
% placed the mirth.” Sax. 

DISPLA'CENCY, S. (difplicentia, Lat.) actions or beha 
viour which occaſion diſpleaſure, diſguſt, or any thing 
diſpleaſing. | 0 

To DISPLA'NT, v. a. to remove a plant to ſome other 
place. Figuratively, to drive a people away from a ſettle- 
ment. . 

DISPLANTA'TION, S. the removal of a plant. The driv- 
ing people out of a plantation or ſettlement. . ** The Aſ- 
66 7 whole diſplautatien Senacherib vaunted of.” 

To DISPLA'Y, v. a. (agſplier, deplayer, Fr. deſpiegare, Ital.) 
to 2 abroad or wide. To ſhow to the ſight; or to the 

underſtanding. To explain a thing minutely. To fer 
oftentatiouſly to view. In carving, to cut up a crane, c. 

DISPLAYY, S. the act of exhibiting a thing to view in order 
to diſcover its beauties, and excellences. 

DISPLA'YED, part. in heraldry, applied to a bird in an 
ere& poſture, with its wings expanded or ftretched out. 

DISPLEA'SANT, adj. diſagreeable, or offenfive to the 
ſenſes. - ** What to one is a moſt grateful odour, to ano- 
* ther is noxious and di/plcaſant.” GLANv. 

To DISPLE ASE. v. 4. (pronounced dip, to offend 
or make angry. To do a thing which will raiſe the ill- 
will of a perſon, or forfeit his eſteem. To diſguſt, or raiſe 
an averſion, applied to the ſenſes. 

DISPLE/ASINGNESS, S. the quality of creating diſlike, 
or being diſagreeable either to the ſenſes or judgment. 

ble ſenſation ; uneaſineſs, or 

That which will offend a perſon. Anger proceed- 

ing from ſome offence given, or from ſomething which was 

agreeable, A ſtate of diſgrace, wherein a perſon has 
loſt the favour of another. 

of ſome action, 


which may give offence. ** The way of pleaſuring and 4% 
„ Sleaſuring.” Bac. 

To DISPLOYDE, v. a. Caiſplodo, Lat.) to vent or diſcharge 
with a loud noiſe. * In poſture to diode their ſecond 
6 fire—of thunder.” Par. Loft. 

DISPLO'SIOR, S. a ſudden burſt, or diſcharge, attended 
with noiſe and violence. 

DISPO RT, S. play, ſport, paſtime, diverſion. Us'd— 
% to ſuch difport.” Par. hoſt. © 

To DISPO RT, v. a. to amuſe, or divert. © Hunting this 
« way to di/port himſelf.“ Sha. Neuterhy, to play, 
toy, or wanton, beautifully applied to inanimate things. 
Where light ports in ever mingling dyes.” Pops. 

DISPO'SAL, S. (from difpo/e) the act of regulating any 
thing. Diſtribution, diſpenfation. The right of beſtow- 
ing. Management; government; including implicit ſub- 
miſſion to authority. Putting our minds into the 4% 
of others.” Locke, 

To DISPO'SE, v. 4. (Cdiſpeſer, Fr. from diſpena, Lat.) to 
employ or apply to any uſe. To beſtow, or give; to 
ſpend or lay out money. To turn to any particular end. 
To adopt, fit, or form for any purpoſe. Io give a light; 
to influence the mind. To regulate or adjuſt ; uſed with 
of. To apply to any purpole; to transfer to any other 

on. To beſtow, or give away; to employ ; to place 
in any condition. To ſell; to get rid of. Neuterly, to 
bargain or make terms. She had difpo/ed with Ceſar.” 
Sax. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | e 

DISPO'SE, S. the power of uſing a thing, or treating a 

perſon according to one's own inclinatzon. Au act of 

vernment. Behaviour. He hath a perſon. and a 
« ſmooth di/pe/e,” ShHax. Obſolete. Diſpoſition of mind 
or inclination. 

DISPOY/SER, S. a perſon who has the management of any 
affair, or money. He that gives, beſtows, or regulates. 
A director. One who diſtributes without controul, and in 
an arbitrary manner. „ e Want 

DISPOSTTION, S. (eie, Lat.) a regular arrangement, 
diſtribution or order of the parts of a thing or ſyſtem, 

| | Which 


9518 
which diſcovers art, method and prudence. Natural fit- 
neſs, or tendency. Propenfity,” bent, or "temper of the 
mind. AﬀeRions of kindneſs or ill-will. © «© The Apo- 
fits pe towards the other.“ Swirr. © Ap- 


plied to the mind, when the power and ability of doing 
— Ar every occaſion — 
into action. „ | * 
DISPO'/SIFIVE, . in law, that which implies the be- 
ſtowal of any property. | 2 
DISPOSI'TIVELY, adv. diſtributively; reſpecting indivi- 
duals. Separately. Although ſubſtantially true con-. 
4 cerning the form and matter, is alſo difþofitively verified 
in the efficient or ucer.” Bxown, Not in uſe. 
DISpO'Srrok, S. in aftrology, the ſuppoſed lord of the 
ſign, in which a planet is, and the ruler of its in- 
fluence. \ 
To DISPOSSF'SS, v. a. to turn a out of a place, 


perſon | 
which he is maſter of. Generally uſed with of before the 


thing taken away. To diſpoſſe/s the po of his new 
« potten kingdom.” KnoLLes. Formerly uſed with from. 
„And quite di/pofe/s — concord and law of nature from 
« the earth.” Par. Lo 

DISPO/SURE, S. the of beſtowing or ordering in a 
manner moſt a to one's ſelf. State, or poſture. 
«« They remained in a kind of warlike di/po/ure.” Woorox. 

DISPRA'ISE, S. blame, or the act of finding fault. Cen- 
ſure. R 

To DISPRA'ISE, v. =. to blame, to find fault with; to 
cenſure. 

DISPRA/ISER;,- S. one who blames, or finds fault. 

DISPRA'ISIBLE, a. worthy of blame. 

DISPRA/ISINGLY, adv. with blame, or cenſure, 

To DISPRE'AD, v. 4. (pronounced #diſpred) to ſpread 
abroad ; to different ways. 

DISPROY/OF, S. confutation; or the proving a thing to be 
falſe. | 

DISPROFFIT, S. loſs ; damage; that by which a thing is 
rendered leſs valuable, or a —— receives loſs. 

DISPROPO/RTION, - S. the diſagreement between the qua- 
n of different things, or the parts of the 


e thing. 

To DISPROPO/RTION, v. a. to join things which do not 
ſait, or diſagree with each other in quantity or quality. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, adj. ' diſagreeing in quantity. 
Not well ſuited or rtioned to ſomething elſe. 

DISPROPO* RTIONAB NESS, S. che want of agreement 
with reſpect to quantity, fize, or ſymmetry. 

DISPROPO/R TIONAL, 'a4j. unſuitable or difagreeing in 

uantity, quality or value with ſomething elſe. 

DISPRO TIONATE, adj. diſagreeing in quantity or 
value with ſomething elſe. Wanting ſymmerry. a 

DISPROPO'RTIONATELY, adv. wanting ſymmetry ; or 
diſagreeing in quantity or value with ſomething elſe. 

To DISPRO'VE, v. 4. to confute an aſſertion. To ſhew a 
thing or practice to be inconſiſtent with truth, law, or mo- 

DISPRO/VER, S. one who confutes, or proves a thing or 

ument to be falſe, or erroneous. | 

DISPU/NISHABLE, adj. in law, without ſome penal clauſe 
or article ſubjecting a perſon to make good any loſs or 
damage. Not diſpumbable of waſte.” SWIr r. 

To DISPU'RSE, v. a. to pay; to defray an expence. I 
« 4 to the ſons.” SHAK. 

DISPU”TABLE, a. that which may admit of ments 
both for and againſt it. - Liable to diſpute, Lawful to be 
conteſted. 

DI'SPUTANT, S. { di/putans, Lat.) one who argues againſt, 

or ſes the opinions of another. 

DISP FAT ION, 8. (diſputatio, Lat.) the art of oppoſing 

- the ſentiments of others. Controverſy, or argument pro- 
duced either in favour of one's own ſentiments, or in op- 
fition to thoſe of another. 

DISPUTA”TIOUS, adj. fond of oppoſing the opinions of 
others; given to debate, or cavalling. 

DISPU'TAT IVE, adj. diſpoſed to oppoſe the opinions of 
others. Fond of controverſy, or cavilling. 

To DISPU'TE, v. n. (diſpute, Lat.) to m_ the ſenti- 
ments or opinion of another. To deny and argue againſt 
any received opinion. Actively, to contend for a thing 
either by words or actions. To oppoſe, or queſtion, To 
diſcuſs a queſtion, to think on. Diſpute it like a man,” 


SAX. L. A. 
 DISPU/TE, 8. the act of oppoſing or bringin ts 
inſt the opinion of another. © Controverly, = 
DIS /TELESS, adj. without controverſy. Undiſputed. 


DISPU'TER, 8. one engaged in, or fond of controverſy. 
DISQUALIFICA'TION, S. that which renders a perſon unfit 
for «the diſcharge of an employ, or the keeping an office, 


To DISSA'TISFY, v. à. to be diſcontent. 


D1s 
5 PER YT nn ori bc 1uS 
To DISQUALIFY, v. 4. to make unfit... To diſable b, 
ſome natural or legal impediment. To exempt or diſable 
aim, or practice, by law. 5 


from 8888 Un 
To DISQUANNTITY, v. a. to leſſen the number of 


« Be entteated of lifty to dijquantity your train,” things, 


5 Not in uſe. | SHAkx, 
So Anxiety. £ , h N Ar A eaſe of 
DISQUYET, ag. uneafy, or diſturbed in mind, 


To DISQUYE „ V. a. to diſturb the mind of a 
ſome NGgrecable and calamitous object. To 3 by 
To make uneaſy. + = * 
DISQUFETER, S. a diſturber; or one who renders anoth 
uneaſy in mind. F 
DISQUYETLY, .a#v. anxiouſly; in ſuch. a manner as to 
_ diſturb, or make uneaſy. 855 7 
DISQUIE'TNESS, S. ihe ſtate of a perſon who is dir. 
pleaſed with his preſent condition, involved in troubles 
and dangers, or affrightened by ſome impendent evil. 
DISQUPETUDE, S. dneafineſs, or diſturbance. of mind 
Anxiety. Want of tranquility. - 
DISQUISPFTION, 5S.  (di/quifitio, Lat.) an act of the mind 
whereby it examines into a ſubject in order to underſland 
its importance, to foreſee its conſequences, and to find out 
what may be urged either for or againſt it. A ſlrict { 
— or examination of a thing or matter. | 
To DISRA'NK, v. a. to degrade, or put a perſon out of 
place. To diforder, applied to things. Wants autho- 


rity. * 
3 S. flight notice; contempt; neglect; dif. 
eſteem. * 

To DISREGARD, v. a. to take no notice of; to ſlight; 
1 to neglect; to contemn. | . 
ISREGARDFUL, adj. negligent; contemptuous ; 

making a ſmall account either o perſons or ines. 11 85 
DISREGA'RDFULLY, a. in a negligent, contemptuous, 
or ſhghting manner, | 
ape” ot „S. a bad taſte; diſguſt, or diſlike, applied to 
e taſte. 
ba „ prope Bis - 9 make a thing nauſeous, To af. 
the taſte with a diſagreeable ſenſation. Figurativeh, 
to diſlike, to want a taſte for. 3 ** 
DISREPUTA'”TION, S. diſgrace; or that which will leſſen 
a 's character or fame. 1 


DISREPU “TE, S. an ill character; loſs of reputation, or 


eſteem. Reproach. | 

DISRESPE'CT, S. incivility ; want of eſteem ; a behaviour 
which approaches to rudeneſs and argues want of reve- 
rence. | | ; 

DISRESPE'CTFUL, + adj}. uncivil ; without eſteem; un- 
Ts: | DE 7 EF 1 

DISRESPE/CTFULLY, adv. in an uncivil, irreverent, or 
unmannerly manner. | 

To DISROBE, v. a. to undreſs or ſtrip a perſon of cloaths, 
F 9 to lay aſide, to diveſt, applied to the mind. 
«« Who will be perſuaded to di/7obe himſelf at once of all 
„ his old opinions.” Locke. 

DISRU'PTION, S. the act of breaking or burſting aſunder. 
A breach, or rent. 

DISSATISFA'CTION, S. the ſtate of a perſon who is not 
contented with his preſent condition, but wants ſomething 
to compleat his wiſh or happineſs. Diſcontent. Figuu- 
tively, want of ſome quality to cauſe pleaſure. 

DISSATISFA'CTORINESS, S. inability, or want of power 
to give content. 

DISSATISFACTORV, agj. that which is not able to pro- 
duce content, | 

To diſpleaſe. 
To want ſome quality requiſite to pleaſe or content. 

To DISSE'CT, v. a. (difef#um, ſupine of ect] in 
anatomy, to divide the parts of an animal body with a 
knife, in order to conſider each of them apart. Figura- 
tively, to divide and examine a ſubject minutely. 

DISSE CTION, S. in anatomy, the act of cutting or divid- 
ing the ſeveral parts of an animal body aſunder, in order 
to examine into their nature and reſpective uſes. To di- 
vide the ſeveral parts of a plant, ſeaf, or any piece of 
work, in order to examine into the mutual connection of 
their ſeveral parts, compoſitions, and workmanſhip. 

DISSE/CREN, 8. /difeifer, Fr.) in law, an unlawful dif- 
poſing or taking away from a perſon any land or other 
moveable, or incorporeal right. 

To DISSE/CRE, v. 2. (ai er, Fr.) to diſpoſſeſs ; to de- 
prive a perſon of his right. Uſed with / before the thing 


taken away. 
DISSEFZOR, S. ene who deprives or diſpoſſeſſes another of 
his right. . LEES qt 
% 8 


Vas 


To DISSE'MBLE, v. a. (diſimule, Lat. mblance, Fr. like. 
neſs, whence di/-/emblance, and perhaps difſembler, Fr. old) 
to hide or conceal! under a falſe appearance. To pretend 
that to be, which is not. Neuterly, to play the hypo- 
crite. : | 0 

DISSE-MBLER, S. one who conceals his real defigns, tem- 
per, or diſpoution, under a falſe and ſpecious appearance. 
An hypocr ite, L 

DISE/MBLINGLY, adv. in an hypocritical manner, In 
ſuch a manner as to conceal one's real ſentiments under a 
falſe and ſpecious appearance. 

To DISSE/MINATE, v. a. (difeminatum, ſupine of difſe- 
mino) to- ſcatter ſeed; to ſow. Figuratively, to ſpread 
abroad, or propagate a report. 

DISSEMINATION, S. ( d;/eminatio, Lat.) the act of ſowing. 
The a& of ſpreading abroad, or propagating a report, 


Oe. 
DISSE'MINATOR, S. he that ſows. Figuratively, one 
who ſpreads or 12 a doctrine. . 
DISSE/NSION, S. / difjenfio, Lat.) difference or diſagree- 
- ment in opinion, or politics. A breach of union. Con- 
tention ; or warm oppoſition. | 


DISSE/NSIOUS, adj. diſpoſed to ſtrife ; quarrelſome. Fac- 


tious. ; 

To DISSE/NT., v. 2. (diſſentio, Lat.) to diſagree in opi- 
nion. To think differently. To be of a contrary nature 
to differ. 

DISSE/NT, - S. diſagreement, difference of opinion. Avowal 
or declaration of liference of opinion. 

DISSENT A'NEOUS,- adj. diſagreeable; inconſiſtent. 


' DISSE'NTER, S. one who diſagrees, or declares his diſa- 


reement with reſpe& to an opinion; one who ſeparates 
| the commumon of the church of England. 

DISSERTA'TION, S (difertatio, Lat.) a ſet diſcourſe or 
treatiſe. 

To DISSE'RVE, v. a to act contrary to the intereſts and 
advantage of a perſon or cauſe. To do injury or damage 
to. To hurt. 

DISSE'RVICE, S. harm; hurt; a prejudice, or ill-turn 
done to a n or thing. | 
DISSE'RVICEABLE, aj. that which will hinder the ad- 

- vantage, of a perſon or thing. Injurious. Hurtful. 

DISSE'RVICEABLENESS, S. that which hinders the ac- 

compliſhing ſome end. Hurt; miſchief ; damage; in- 


jury; harm. . | 

To Bissk VER, V. 4. (the particle dis added to ſewer, does 
not alter its ſignification, an impropriety obſerved in ſome 
other words of our language, viz. di/annul, &c. Which 
has made Mr. Johnſon ſo angry that he would have it 
gected from our language, though * 1 by great au- 
thorities) to break or part in two. 'To ſeparate; to di- 
vide. Ke? 

DISSILE/NCE, S. (difilient, Lat.) the act of ſtarting aſun- 
der; burſting in two. Wants authority. 

DISSILI/TION, S. the act of ſtarting aſunder; or burſting 
aſter being united. The di/i/ition of that air was great.” 
Boyle. Not in uſe. | 

DISSI'MILAR, adj. (diffmilis, Lat.) differing in quality 
or ſhape, from the m_ which it is compared with. Un- 
like; of a different kind or nature. 

DISSYMILARITY, S. unlikelineſs in quality, temper, or 
diſpoſition. 

DiSSI'MLLITUDE, S. difference of form or quality. Want 
of reſemblance with a thing compared. 

DISSIMULA'TION, S. (diffimulatio, Lat.) the act of put- 
ting on a falſe appearance in order to conceal one's inten- 
tion, or diſpoſition; ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe. Some- 
tumes, a bare concealment of one's mind, which is con- 
— with prudence, and reconcileable with virtue and 

oneſty. 

DI'SSIPABLE, adj. eafily ſeparated and ſcattered. 

To DVSSIPATE, v. a. ( dif/ipatus, Lat.) to ſeparate any 
collection, and diſperſe the parts at a diſtance. To divide 
the attention between a diverſity of objects, and thereby 
render it impoſſible to fix to any with intenſeneſs. To 
ſquander wealth or ſpend a fortune. 

DISSIPA'TION, S. (Fr. di/ipatio, Lat.) the act of ſepa- 
rating and diſperſion the parts which form any collection, 

- maſs, or body. The tate of the parts of a y ſeparated, 
and at a diſtance from each other. . inatten- 
ton; attention divided among a * of objects, and 
thereby render incapable to ſix on any with intenſeneſs. 

To DISSO/CIATE, v. a. (diffeciatum, ſupine of difſecio, 
Lat.) to ſeparate things or perſons which are united. 

DISSO/LV ABLE, adj. (from 4 that which is capable 
of having its parts ſeparated, by moiſture, or the action 
of ſome Nad; Not diſſelvable by the moiſture of the 


DISTANCE, S. (Fr. diftantia, Lat.) the ſpace, or length 
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DISSO'LUBLE, adj. ( diffolubilis, Lat.) capable of Having 
its parts ſeparated by moiſture or heat. 

DISSOLUBLLITY, S. the poflibility of having its parts ſepa- 
rated or liquified by moiſture or heat, | 

To DISSO'LVE, v. a. (diffolve, Lat.) to deſtroy the form 
of a thing by l its parts with moiſture, or heat. 
To melt, or liquify, To deſtroy. To ſeparate, to break 
the ties of any thing. To part perſons who are united 
by any bonds, or the force of mutual affection. To clear 
up a doubt or difficulty. To difolve doubts.” Dar. 
v. 16. To break or de the force of an inchantment. 
To be overcome, or overpowered with ſomething pleaſing. 
Neuterly, to melt, or liquify. To conſume or fall into 
pieces. To melt with pleaſure ; to break up or diſcharge 
an aſſembly, | | 

DISSO'LVENT, adj. (diffolvens, Lat.) having the power of 
2 or breaking the union of the particles of a 


y. 

DISSOLVENT, S8. having the power of ſeparating the 
parts of any thing. ; 
DISSO'/LVER, S. that which has the er of melting, li 
| quitying, or breaking the union of the particles any 

thing. 

DISSO'LVIBLE, adj. (commonly written difolvable, but 
leſs properly) liable to have its parts ſeparated by heat or 
moiſture, Liable to periſh by the ſeparation of its parts. 

DISSOLUTE, S. { diffelutus, Lat ) iſſolved in, or aban- 
doned to pleaſures. Looſe, wanton ; or unreſtrained by 
the rules of morality, the orders of government, or the 
laws of religion. 

DISSOLUTELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as is inconſiſtent 
with virtue, government, or religion. In debauchery. 
Without reſtraint. 

DI'SSOLUTENESS, S. Iooſeneſs of manners. A conduct 
regulated by no laws, and ſubjected to no reſtraint. Wan- 
tonneſs ; debauchery, Wickedneſs. 

DISSOLU'TION, S. the act of ſeparating the particles of 
a body, or liquifying and melting by heat or moiſture. 
The deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation of its parts. 
The ſubſtance or thing formed by melting a thing. Death, 
or the ſeparation of the body and foul. The act of break. 
ing up, diſmiſſing, or putting an end to an afſembly. 
„The difelution of the parliament.” Licentiouſneſs ; or 
diſregard of virtues or religion; more commonly ſtiled 
difſoluteneſs, An univerſal difolution of manners began 
to prevail.“ ATTERBURY. 

DISSO'NANCE, 8. (Fr. difenanes, Lat.) a mixture of harſh 
and unharmonious ſounds. Diſcord. 

DISSO'NANT, adj. (difſonans, Lat.) founding harſh and 
diſagreeable to the ear. Figuratively, inconſiſtent ; diſ- 
agreeing; uſed with from; but moſt properly with 75. 
« What can be more dient from reaſon.” Hasxew. 
* Any thing d:/onant te truth.” SouTA. 

To DISSU'A E, v. a. (diſ hade, Lat.) to make uſe of ar- 
95 to hinder a perſon from doing ſomething which 

e intends, To repreſent a thing as improper, or diſ- 
advantageous. 

DISSU/ADER, S. one who endeavours by argument to 
divert a perſon from a deſign or undertaking. 

DISSU/ASION, S. an argument or motive made uſe of to 
divert or hinder a perſon from cloſing in with any deſign, 
or engaging in an undertaking, including the idea of a 
previous intention or reſolution of doing other. 

DISSU”ASIVE, adj. tending to divert or turn afide from 

any purpoſe or deſign. 

DISSU-ASIVE, S. a motive or argument made uſe of to 
prevail on a perſon to decline a deſign, or purſuit. 

DISSY'LLABLE, S. (d , difyliabes, Gr.) in gram- 
mar, a word of two ſyllables. | 

DI'STAFF, S. (diff, Sax. from dic, Belg. a thigh, and 
ass, a ſtick ; on account of its being ſupported by thoſe 
parts, according to Minſhew ; but roxwv, Belg. ew or hemp, 
and fa, according to Skinner) the ſtaff or ſtick, on the 
extremity of which the tow or hemp is faſtened for ſpin- 
23 Figuratively, a female. ** A dia in the throne.” 

RYD. 

To DISTAIN, v. a. (the particle dis makes no alteration 
in the word, ſee Discovesr) to mark a thing with a dif- 
ferent colour ; to ſpoil the colour of thing. Fipuratively, 


. 


to blot ; to mark with infamy ; to pollute, or defile. 


of ground between any two objects, applied to place or 
ſituation. A ſpace marked in a courſe wherein race-horſes 
run. 'The ſpace between a thing preſent, and one that is 
paſt or future, applied to time, Diſtinction, applied to 

CE: ideas. 
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ideas. A nid or reſpectfu 


ut befiavi out,” oppo ſed to fami- 
| ity.. A withdrawin of affection; reſerve; coolneſs, 
22 to the cloſe s and familiar nearneſs between 
nds: merge 


To DISTANCE, v. 4. to remove from the view; to place 
ar om 15 perſon. To leave — Holi 4 
ength of a diſtance - poſt. Figuratively, to s a perſon 
1a be abilities of Nr mind. 1 | 8; 

DISTANT, adj. (Fr. Aa, Lat.) far from, applied to 
place. Apart, ſeparate, aſunder, applied to ſituation, or 
the ſpace en two or more bodies. Removed from the 
preſent inſtant, applied to time paſt, or future. Reſerved, 
oppoſed to familiar, applied to behaviour or affection. Not 
obvious, or bearing a remote ſenſe, applied to words, and 
oppoſed to primary. 1 | 

To 5¹ STA“ STE, v. a. to occaſion a diſa ble or nauſeous 
taſte, To affect the taſte with a diſagreeable ſenſation. 
Figuratively, to diſlike. To offend, or diſpleaſe. To 
make a perſon angry; to vex. © Diſeaſed, diffafted, and 

diſtracted ſouls. 2 

DISTA'STEFUL, a. — the palate, or organ of 

taſte with a nauſeous, or diſa ble ſenſation. That 
which gives offence, or is unpleafing. Shewing ill-will, 
or dif; att. % Diftaſteful looks.” SNAk. 

DISTE/MPER, S. a diſproportionate mixture of ingre- 

dients. In medicine, ſome diſorder of the animal machine, 
occaſioned by the redundancy of ſome morbid humours, 
enerally applied to a flight indiſpoſition. A diſorder of 
the mind, arifing from the predominance of any paſſion 
or appetite, Want of due ballance between contraries. 

Ill- humour. Tumultuous diſorder, or confuſion, applied 

to ſtates. In painting, the mixing or tempering the colours 

with ſize, whates > eggs, and other ubſtances, beſides 
plain water and oil. The celebrated Cartoons at Hampton- 

Court, -were painted in colours tempered in this man- 


ner. 

To DISTE/MPER, v. 4. to weaken health; to affect with 
ſome diſeaſe. To diſorder. To fill the mind with per- 
turbation, or confuſion. To render rebellious, or diſaf- 
fected, applied to ſtates. 

DISTE/MPERATE, adj. immoderate. 

„ heat.” RaLE1GH. 

DISTE/MPERATURE, S. exceſs of heat, cold, or other 
qualities. Violent commotions, applied to government. 
Perturbation of mind. Confuſion. Mixture of contrary 
qualities or extremes. 

To DISTE/ND, v. a. (difendo, Lat.) to ſtretch by filling. 
To ftretch out in breadth. 

DISTE/NT, S. the ſpace through which any thing is ſpread 

or ſtretched; breadth. © Diftended one fourteenth part 
« longer; which addition of diffent will add much to their 
« beauty. Worrox. : 

DISTE/NTION, S. (Aiſtentio, Lat.) the act of ſtretchin 
out, or in breath. Breadth or the ſpace which is occu — 
by a thing diſtended. The act of ſeparating one thin — 
another. * Your legs do labour more in elevation than in 

++ diftention.” Worrox. | 

DIS/TICH, S. (diftichen) in poetry, a couplet; a couple of 
lines; a poem conſiſting only of two verſes, A theme or 
{ubje& treated of and comprized in two lines. 

To DIST'IL, v. =. (diftillo, Lat.) to drop, or fall by drops. 
'To drop or fall gently, applied to fluids, To ale a ſtill. 
Actively, to let fall in drops. To extract the virtues of 
ingredients by means of a ſtill. 

DISTVLLATION, S. (di/tillatio, Lat.) the act of ſepa- 
rating the oily, watery, or ſpirituous parts of ingredients, 
incloted in a ſtill by means of fire; or by the heat of dung. 
The act of diſtending in drops. That which deſcends in 

drops from a ſtill. | | 

DISTYLLATORY, adj, belonging to, or uſed in diſtil- 


ling. 

Dis TILLER, S. one who makes and ſells diſtilled li- 
uours. | 

'DISTVLLERY, S. the buſineſs, trade, or employment of a 


diſtiller. If we conſider, how much money went out of 
this kingdom to Holland and France, for the purchaſe of 
ſpirits; it we conſider, the many rich cordials made by 
our preſent diſtillers ; if we conſider, the immediate and 
almoſt inſtantaneous remedy of diſtilled liquours and ſpirits, 
in caſes of the moſt prefing and dangerous kind ; the en- 
couragement of the diſtillery in this ag ſeems not 
only neceſſary from motives of policy, but likewiſe thoſe 
of utility and health. Thoſs who are acquainted with 
medicines muſt acknowledge that a great number of me- 
dicines, nay, the moſt powerful me icines, proceed from 
the ſtill; and thoſe who join in popular clamour againſt ſo 
neceflary a trade, ſeem to be ignorant not only of their 


The diftemperate 


DIS 
intereſt as perſons, who may ſometime or other 5 
ordered, but ſeem to take on of the French A 
againſt this nation, are fond of meaſures which muſt neceſ- 
prog tf ue * 1 ＋ — by turning the ballance 
0 e againſt us, a ndizing the Fre 
riching ths Dutch, Br — 7 rn $4. 
own countrymen, Who have of late years rendered the 
importation of 2 and geneva, not only leſs than th 
formerly were, but likewiſe abſolutely unneceſſary. If ch 
—ů in our colonies; if the perſons concerned in the 
rewery; and if the hirelings of the French and Dutch 
ſhould: ever prevail on the adminiſtration to ſuppreſs the 
diſtillery in this kingdom, tis then certain that the ex. 
traordinary returns which muſt be made to the French our 
enemies, and'to the Dutch our rivals, may in proceſs of 
time r our 4 1 when we conſider the 
corn trade or landed intereſt is inſeparabl 
the affluence of the diſtiller. e 


DISTINCT, ac. Caibindhus, Lat.) different both in number 


and kind; ſeparate, apart, aſunder, oppoſed to conjoi 
Cleared and unconfuſed. Marked 4 as to be life 


guiſhed from any other. 


DISTINCTION, 8. (Fr. diftin&io, Lat.) a note which 


ſhews the difference between two or more objects. A note 
or mark of ſuperiority. That by which one thing or per. 
ſon differs from another. Difference made between per- 
ſons of various ages, ſexes, or ranks. The ſeparation be- 
tween ideas. Diviſion into different parts. The notation 
or ſhewing the difference between things which are in ſome 
reſpects like one another. Diſcernment. Judgment. High 
rank, or ſet above others by honour or title. e 

DISTVNCTIVE, agj. that which manifeſts or marks the dif. 
ference between perfons or things. Having the power to 
diſtingurſh, or perceive the difference between things, Ju. 
dicious. 

oy I'INCTIVELY, adv. in right order. Without con- 

on. 

DISTFNCTLY, adv. without confuſin i 

ther. Plainly, clearly. e mw 22 

DIS TINCTNESS, S. a nice or accurate obſervation of the 
of the difference between things. A ſeparation of things 
either externally, or in the mind, which renders their dif- 
ference from each other manifeſt and eaſily perceived, 

To DISTI/NGUISH, v. 4. (diftinguo, Lat.) to note the 


difference between things. To ſeparate f. th 
ſome mark of honour. To divide by — 


difference between things, in other reſpects, Ii 
other. To know from another by ſome — of *. 
To perceive; to diſcern critically. To conſtitute a dif- 
ference, to ſpeciſicate. To make known or to make emi- 
nent. Neuterly, to make known, or ſhew the point or 
articular in which things differ from each other. 

DISTTNGUISHABLE, aj. that which may be ſeparated 
or eaſily known, on account of its difference, from ano- 
ther. Worthy of note, or regard. 

DISTINGUISHED, aj. eminent, or extraordinary. Eaſily 
to be ſeen from others, on account of ſome remarkable 
difference, or excellence. 

DISTI'NGUISHER, S. one who ſees and notes the difference 
of things with accuracy. A judicious obſerver. 

DISTUNGUISHINGLY, adv. with ſome mark which ren- 
ders a difference remarkable. 

DISTINGUISHMENT, S. the obſervation of the dife- 
rence between things. 

To DISTORT, v. 4. ( diftertus, Lat. from difterquen, Lat.) 
to twiſt; to deform by uncouth or irregular motions. To 
put out of its natural ſtate and condition. Di/tort the 
*« underſtanding.” Tirrors. To wreſt an expreſſion 

from its true meaning to one which makes for one's owl 
opinion, 

DIS TO'RTION, S. Cdiſtortio, Lat.) in medicine, a con- 
traction of one ſide of the mouth, by a convulſion of tht 
muſcles of one fide of the face. An irregular motion | 
which «ny of the paris of animal bodies are rendered de- 
formed. The wreiting an expreſſion of an authour or 
word from its primary, true and intended meaning in 0 
der to favour ſome particular ſentiment. 

To DISTRA'CT, (participle paſſive di/fra&ed, formerly 4, 
ftraught, from diſtractus particip. of diftrebe, Lat.) to pul 
a thing different ways at the ſame time. 'To ſeparate ; © 
part. Diſtract your army.” SnAK. To draw or tut 
to different points. To fill and attract the mind with dit 
ferent views or conſiderations, To make a perſon mad. 
Fetch my poor diffraFed huſband home.” SHAE. 

DIS'FRA'CTEDLY, adv. after the manner of a madman. 

DISTRA'/CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon who is mal 
from too great a variety of purſuits, - 

| Dis TRA 


by rendering the inventions of our 


' DISUNITY, 8. the ſtate of actual ſeparation, 


DIS. 


/ ION, 8. (di 2075, Lat.) ſeparation; diviſion. 
sea Ch went 4 ſuch diſtractiuns as— beguiled 


Confuſion, applied to politics. A 
nate in which the attention 1s called to different and ſome- 
a ary objects. Perturbation of mind. Madneſs. 
Ditturbance, tumult, applied to government. Difference 
J ͤ RR YER | 
.. DISTRA'IN, v. a. (defraindre, Fr. diftringo, Lat.) in 
* to ſeize the property of another for debt. Neuterly, 
to make a ſeizure. 
TRAINER, S. he that ſeizes for debt. ow, 
1 A'IN Ts S. in law, the act of ſeizing, or that which is 
:zed for debt. 
7 CAUGHT, S. old participle of diftra#. ©* Diftraught 
« of his wits.” CamDen. 

pISTRE'SS, S. (difireffe, Fr.) in law, any thing ſeized or 
diſtrained for rent unpaid, or duty unperformed. The act 
of making a ſeizure. Figuratively, any calamity or loſs 
which reduces a perſon to great inconveniency or miſery. 
The tate or condition of a perſon who has not the neceſſa- 
ries to ſupply the calls of nature. ; 

To DISTRE/ SS, wv. a. in law, to ſeize for rent unpaid ; to 
harraſs, or reduce to miſery. : 
DISTRE/SSFUL, adj. - miſerable ; wretched ; involved in 
calamities which deprive a perſon of the comforts and con- 

veniencies of life. 

To DISTRU/BUTE, v. a. (diftributum, ſupine of diftribuo, 
Lat.) to divide amongſt different or ſeveral perſons. To 

ive to ſeveral. 

DISTRU/BUTER, S. one who beſtows or diſtributes. 

DISTRIBU”TION, S. the act of beſtowing on others. The 
act of giving charity. The _ given in alms. In lo- 
gie, the diſtinction of an univerſal whole into ſeveral kinds 
of ſpecies. | 

DISTRI'BUTTVE, adj. that which is _— in aſſigning 
portions to others. Diſtributive juſtice is that which. allots 
each man the reward, puniſhment or claim due to him. 
That which diſtinguiſhes a general term into its various 
ſpecies. 

DISTRYBUTIVELY, adv. ſingly ; particularly. In logic, 

in a manner which expreſſes ſingly all the particulars in- 

cluded in a general term. a 

DISTRICT, S. {diftritus, Lat.) in law, circuit or terri- 

tory in which a perſon may be compelled to appearance. 

The circuit or territory within which a perſon's juriſdiction 

or authority is confined. ' A region, or country. 

To DISTRU'ST, v. a. to ſulpect; to look on as a perſon 
who ought not be confided in. To be diffident. 

DISTRU/ST, S. loſs of credit. Want of confidence in ano- 
ther. Suſpicion of a perſon's fidelity, or ability. Dif- 
fidence. 

DISTRU/STFUL, adj. ſuſpicious, diflident of the fide- 
lity or ability of another. Modeſt, applied to one's ſelf; 
timorous. | 

DISTRU'STFULLY, adv. in a manner which ſhews ſuſpi- 
cion, or difidence. I | 

DISTRU'STFULNESS, S. the ſtate of being ſuſpicious of 
the fidelity or ability of another. Want of confidence. 

To DIS TU RB, wv. a. {difturbo, Lat.) to R diſquiet, 
make uneaſy or deprive of tranquility. To confound. To 
interrupt or hinder the continuation of any action. To 
divert, or turn aſide from a particular or deſtined end, 
uſed with from.» * Difturb — their inmoſt councils from 
their deſtined aim.” Par. Loft. 


DISTURBANCE, S. interruption, or that which cauſes 


any ſtop, or hinders the continuation of an action. Con- 
fuſion, or diſorder of mind. Tumult, uproar, or viola- 
tion of the peace, applied to government. 

DISTU'RBER, S. one who breaks the peace, cauſes tumults 
or public diſorders, will not let a perſon contrive an action 
without interruption, or affects the mind of another with 
confuſion, trouble, anxiety and uneaſineſs. 

DISVALUA'TION, S. diſgrace, infamy, or reproach. 
© What can be more to the di/valuation of the power of 
the Spaniard.” Bacon. Not in uſe, 

To DISVA'LUE, v. a. to undervalue ; to ſet a low price on 
a ching; to eſteem below its worth or value. Her re- 
„ putation was diſvalued.” SHax. Not in uſe. 


To DISVE/LOP, v. a. developer, Fr.) to unfold. 
 DISU'NION, S. the ſeparation or disjunction of the parts 


of a body, or perſons who formed an alliance. Figura- 
tively, breach of concord, or diſagreement between friends, 

whereby they ſeparate or withdraw from each other. 

To DISUNTI'TE, v. a. to part, or divide, that which was 
united before. To ſeparate or part friends or allies. 

„ Diſunity 


is the natural property of matter.“ Monk. 


; DIV 
DISU/SAGE, S. the leaving off a practice or cuſtom by 


degrees. "UE | 

DISU'SE, S. want of cuſtom or practice. The breaking off, 
or diſcontinuing a cuſtom, or practice. | 

To DISU'SE, v. a. to ceaſe to make uſe of, or practice. To 
lay aſide or quit a cuſtom or practice. A 4. 

To DISVO'UCH, v. a. to deſtroy oredit by contrary proofs. 
To confate, or contradict. very letter he writ 
* hath di/vouched another,” Swarm, | 

DISWI'T TED, part. deprived of one's wits; mad. As 
„ ſhe had been di/avizied.” Draavroxn. Not in uſe. 

DI'TCH, S. (dic, diit, Erſe, dige, Dan. diick, Belg, digue, 
Fr.) a trench made to ſeparate and defend grounds. In 
fortification, a trench formed by digging between the 
ſcarp and counterſcarp of a fort, and is either dry, or 
filled with water. Any long, narrow cavity formed in the 
ground for holding water; Ka a narrow river is, in con- 
tempt, called a ditch. This word is uſed in compoſition, 
as a term of contempt, as any thing worthleſs, or deſervin 
to be thrown into a ditch, hence a ditch-dog in Shake/pear. 

To DITCH, v. @. to form a long trench in the ground 
for the boundary of land, or to receive water in order to 
prevent the inroads of robbers. To make a ditch, : 

DITHYRA'MBIC, S. {4ithyrambus, Lat. Mugaufles, Gr.) a 
ſpecies of poetry, full of tranſport and tical rage, ſo 
named from the dithyrambus or ode, formerly ſung in 
honour of Bacchus, and partaking of all the warmth of 
ebriety ; ſtill in uſe among the dane. | 

DITTA'NDER, S. in batany, the ſame as pepperwort. 

DIT“ TAN, S. (diftamms albus, Lat.) in botany. Its em- 
palement is compoſed of five oblong petals ending in 

ints. The flower hath, five oblong, unequal petals ; it 

as ten riſing ſlamina, ſituated between the two fide petals; 

In the centre is a five cornered germen, ſupporting an in 
curved ſtyle, which becomes a capſule with IS cells, hav- 

ing each a compreſſed margin, opening with two valves, 
and incloſing ſeveral roundiſh, hard, ſhining ſeeds. This 
is a very ornamental plant for gardens ; its roots are eſteem- 
ed cordial, cephalic, reſiſting — and poiſon ; 
uſeful in malignant, peſtilential diſtempers and epilepſies. 

DITTS'ED, part. ſung ; ſet to muſic. ** Smooth dittied 
« ſong.” MiLTon. Not in uſe. "lp 

DITTY, S. (dicht, Belg. dictum, Lat.) a poem ſet to muſic; 
A ſong. to 

DI'VAN, S. (Arab.) a council chamber, wherein juſtice is 
adminiftred among the Eaſtern nations. A cbuncil of 
Eaſtern princes. Figuratively, any council aflembled. 
„The conſult of the dire divan.” Pore. 

To DIVARICATE, . 2. { divaricatur, of divarice, Lat.) 
to part into two. Neuterly, to become parted, or to di- 
vide into two. þ 8 BA 

DIVARICA'TION, S. a partition of a thing into two. Fi 
guratively, diviſion, or difference of opinions. 

To DIVE, v. a. (daupgan, Goth. pan, dippan and dog- 
petan, Sax. doopen, Belg. . daibano, Span. topete, Ruf. 
zopiti, Dalm. 7opec, Pol.) to go voluntarily under water. 
Jo go under water and remain there ſome time, in queſt 
of — loſt. Figuratively, to make ſtrĩct enquiry or 
examination into another perſon's deſigns or bulinels. To 
go to the bottom of any queſtion, ſcience or doctrine. To 
conceal or hide from the fight or obſervation of another. 
„ Dive thoughts within my breaſt.” SnAK. Actively, to 
explore by diving, The Cartic bravely a, the gulph 
« of fame,” DEN HA. | 

DIVER, S. one who goes voluntarily under water. One 
who profeſſes to go under water in queſt of things loſt by 
ſhipwreck, &c. Figuratively, one who makes | himſelf 
maſter of any branch of ſcience; one who goes to the 
bottom of an affair. A diver into cauſes,” 292 

To DIVE! RGE, v. u, (diverge, Lat.) to recede further 
from each other, applied to the rays of light which proceed 
from one point. 

DIVE RGENT, particip. (divergens, Lat.) in geometry, 
applied to thoſe lines which conſtantly recede from each 
other. In optics, applied to thoſe rays, which, proceeding 
from a point of a viſible object, ſeparate and continually 
depart from one another, in proportion to their diſtance 
from the object. | 

DI'VERS, adj. (di verſus, Lat.) ſundry ; ſeveral ; more than 
one. Seldom uſed, only in law and commercial affairs, 

DIVERSE, S. (diver/a;, Lat.) different in form or nature. 
Various. In different directions or contrary ways. His 
« papers light fly d4iver/+ toſt in air.“ Pope. 

DIVERSIFICA”TION, S. the act of changing forms or 

ualities. Variation. A mixture of diflerent colours. 


A diverſification of the will.“ 
To 


>hange, or alteration. 
Hats. 
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from another, or from itſelf. To vary. To mark with 
Various colours. To vanegate. f 
DIV E/RSION, S. (from divert) the act of turning a thing 
alide from its courſe. The cauſe by which a thing is 
turned from CT courſe. Something which unbends 
the mind, by taking off from intenſe app ication or care; 
ſomething lighter than amuſement, and leſs forcible than 
- pleaſure; ſport. The public exhibitions of ſhews, plays, 
operas, Cc. which unbend the mind. In war, the act of 
drawing off an enemy from ſome deſign, by an attack made 
at fome other place, i 
DIVERSTT V, S. (diverfite, Fr. diverſitas, Lat.) diffe- 
reuce which diſtinguiſhes things from each other. Variety. 
Diſtinct being, — of exiſtence, oppoſed to iden- 
| tity. Variegation, or a compoſition of different colours. 
„ Bluſhing in bright diver/irzes of day.” Pore. 
DIFVERSLY, adv. in diſſerent ways, methods, or manners, 


In different directions, or towards different points. O'er 
life's vaſt ocean diverfly we fail.” Pork. . 
To DIVERT, v. a. (averto, Lat) to turn aſide from any 


direction or courſe. In war, to draw forces to a different 
To ſeduce, or turn afide from a rule of conduct. 
« How ſimple was that crude apple that diverted Eve.” 
Par. Reg. To pleaſe, or unbend the mind by public 
- ſports, or other things which afford pleaſure. See Diver- 


$108. To ſubvert, or deſtroy. © Frights, — divert and 


« crack, rend and deracinate, — the unity and married 
% calm of ſtates.” SHAK. The laſt is an uncommon and 

- Improper application of this word. 

DIVERTER, 8 any thing that unbends the mind and al- 
leviates its fatigue. 

To DIVE'RTISE, v. a. (divertiſer, Fr. diverto, Lat.) to 
pleaſe, amuſe, or divert. Let orators inſtruct, let them 
% dwertiſe.” Drxyp. Seldom uſed. 

DIVE'RTISzEMENT, S. (divertifſement, Fr.) diverſion, or 
that which affords ſport. How fond ſo ever men are of 


Wn divertiſement.” Govern. of the Tongue. Not in 
_ uſe, 
DIVE'RTIVE, adj. having the power to unbend and re- 


create the mind. 

To DIVE'ST, v. 4. (this is the moſt common ſpelling, 
though dewefter, Fr. from whence it is derived, ſhews it is 
more properly written with an E, in the firſt ſyllable. See 


DevesT) to take off a perſon's cloaths. To make naked. 
To ſtrip. 


DIVE'STURE, S. che act of putting off. The divefture 


« of mortality.” Bo TIE. 

DIVFDABLE, ag. te; diſtin; not joined. That 
which may be divided. Dividable ſhores.” SHARK. Not 
in uſe, 

DI'VIDANT, adj. (from divide) ſeparate ; diſtin. © Whoſe 
1 procreation, reſidence, and birth, — ſcarce is dividant.” 
SHax. Not in uſe. | | 

To DIVI DE, v. a. (divide, Lat.) to ſeparate a thing or 
whole into ſeveral parts. To ſtand between things as a 
partition, to hinder them from joining or 2 To 
part one perſon from another. To ſeparate friends by diſ- 
cord. To give or diſtribute among ſeveral perſons. Neu- 
terly, to part, or break friendſhip. ; 

DVVIDEND, S. (dividendus, Lat.) a 
in a diviſion. In commerce, the portion of intereſt given 
by a company to a perſon who puts money into their 
fund. In arithmetic, the number given to be parted or 

divided. 

DIVIDER, 8. that which ſeparates any thing into parts. 
One who diſtributes to others The perſon who ſeparates 
friends, by promoting diſcord between them. A particular 
kind of compaſſes. 

DIVI DUAL, adj. (dividuus, Lat.) divided; ſhared with 
or communicated to ſeveral others. Her reign, — with 
« thouſand leſſer lights d;/vidual holds.” Par. Lot 

DIVINA'TION, S. (aii, Lat.) the act of foretelling 
future events, which are of a ſecret and hidden nature, 
and cannot be known by the bare exerciſe of reaſon. 

DIVINE, adj. (Fr. of divinus, Lat.) — of the na- 
ture of, or proceeding from Gop. Figuratively, excellent, 
extraordinary, ſeemingly beyond the capacity and nature 

of mankind. Preſaging; foreſeeing ; or prognoſticating. 
« His heart, divine of ſomethin ill Par. Loft. This laſt 
ſenſe is uncommon, and not in ule. 

DIVINE, S. a miniſter of the goſpel. A clergyman, or 
one who is peculiarly dedicated to the ſervice of the church, 
and performance of the rites of public worſhip. 

To DIVINE, v. a. {diviner, Fr. divino, Lat.) to foretel 


ſhare ; a part allotted 


ſome future event by means of omens, . To foreſee, 


foreknow, or preſage. 


Neuterly, to utter a prediction. 
To conjeQure, or gueſs, | | 


To DIVERSIFY, v. a. (diverffer, Fr.) to make different 


o 


% 


To BOY, v. a. (preter did, 


| 


a 
DIVINELY, adv..in à divine or heavenly manne; 
the © ion of Gop, Excellently, in a ſupreme 4. 
rlative degree. | | * 
DIV FNER, S. one who profeſſes to foretel or diſcover g 
; ture events by means of external ſigns, or ſupernatural;“ 
; Aluence. A gueſſer. He muſt be a notable ce 
© thoughts. BRO- WW. | a 
'DIVI'NE ESS, S. (from diviner, and / a femine terming 
tion, derived from the Saxons) a woman pretendin, . 
foretell or diſcover future events. A propheteſs, «« The 
; 4 divineres had plainly writ.” DTD. 
DIVINITY, S. {divinite, Fr. divinitas, Lat.) a partakin of 
| the nature and excellence of God; Godhead, « 2, 
that they feel — divinity within them.” Figuratiyg, 
God, the ſupreme being, the creator and preſerver of U 
tkings. A falſe deity or idol.“ Beaftly diwinitie,,” p,, 
. - Loft. Celeſtial, or heavenly being. Theſe ſubſeryicy, 
„ divinities.” CHETN E. The fence converſant about 
Gop, heavenly things, and the duties we more j 
diately owe to him. Something ſupernatural, « They 
% ſay there is divinity in odd * SHAK, 
DIVF'SIBLE, agj. (divifibilis, Lat.) capable of being ag. 
ally, or mentally divided into part. 
DIVFSIBILITY, S. (divifitilite, Fr.) the quality of 44. 
mitting diviſion, either mentally, or actually. 
DIVVFSIBLENESS, S. the quality of being divided. 
DIVTSION, S. Cie, Lat.) the act of ſeparating ſpace 
or body into parts. The tate of a thing, whoſe parts 4: 
ſeparated or divided. That by which any thing is kept 
ſeparate or divided. The part which is ſeparated by dl. 
viding. Diſcord, or difference which occaſions a ſepera. 
tion between friends. In muſic, the dividing the interyy 
of an octave into a number of leſſer intervals. A Ciftine. 
tion. I will put a 4% if between my people and thy 
% people.“ Exod. viii. 23. In arithmetic, that rule 
whereby we find how often a leſs quantity is contained in , 
greater, and the difference. In logic, the ſeparating ; 
neral term or idea into its ſpecies or parts. 
DIVT'SOR, 8. (Lat.) in arithmetic, the dividing number, 
or that number by which the dividend is divided, ard 
which ſhews how many parts it is to be divided into. 
DIVORCE, S. (Fr. divortium, Lat.) the legal ſeparation of 
people that are married together, whereby the marriage 
contract is rendered null and void. Forcible ſeparation, 
or diviſion of things intimately united. 


To DIVORCE, v. a. to ſeparate a huſband or wife from 
each other. To aboliſh and annul the marriage contra, 


Figuratively, to force aſunder, or to ſeparate by violerce, 
To take away by force. Nothing but death ſhall cer 
* divorce my dignities.” SHak. 

DIVORCEMENT, S. theabrogating, annulling, or ſetting 
aſide the marriage contract, and ſeparating a man and 
wife from each other. 

DIVO'RCER, S. the perſon who caufes the legal ſeparation 
of a man and his wit, | 

DIURE'TIC; adj. (from da, Gr. through, and og, our, 
Gr. to make water) having the power to provoke urine, ot 
force a perſon to make water often. 

DIU'RNAL, adj. (diurnus, Lat.) relating to the day. Con- 
ſtituting the day. Performed in the ſpace of a day. 

DIU'RNAL, S. (Fr.) a journal, or day book. 

DIU'RNALLY, adv. daily, or every day. 

DIUTU*RNITY, S. {diuturnitas, Lat.) length of tine. 
„Of ſuch diuturnity.” Brown. 

To DIV'ULGE, v. a. di vulgo, Lat.) to publiſh; to make 
known or public. To proclaim or manifeſt, ** With ap- 
6 2 marks — the juſt man, and divalges him through 
© heaven—to all his angels.” Par. Loft. 

DIV'ULGER, S. a publither ; one who expoſes to public 
view. One that reveals a ſecret. 

DIV*ULSION, S. (diwulfio, Lat.) the act of pluckirg or 
tearing away by force and violence. Not in ule. 

To DFZEN, v. à. (a corruption of dight) to dreſs ; to {ct 
off with ornaments or cloaths. For ſure I had 4e 
« you out like a queen.” SWI T. A low word, 

DI'ZZARD, S. (difi-di/ig, Sax. fooliſh) ſee Dis AR D. 

DI'ZZINESS. S. (trom dizzy) giddineſs, or a ſwimming in 
the head. 

DIZZY, adj. (difs diſig, Sax. 7 e Belg.) giddy, having 
a ſwimming in the head, or a ſenſation of turning round. 

Figuratively, cauſing giddineſs. Thoughtleſs. | 

To DI'ZZY, v. a. to make giddy, Not the dreadfol 


2 ſpout — ſhall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear.” 
HAK. : 


paſſ. done, from don, Sax. 


doen, Belg.) to perform, * practice. To execute or 


diſcharge, applied to a meſſage. T'o cauſe. To have fe- 
courſe 


time. 
7 
make 


ith ap- 
hrough 


public 
ing or 

to ſet 
dixen d 
ung in 


havirg 
round. 


readfvl 
s ear.” 


„ dax. 
ute Or 
ave le- 
coulſe 
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7 » to, uſed as ſudden and paſſionate queſtion. *©** What 
"uh you do in the end.” Fer. v. 81. To perform for 
"the benefit of another, to aſſiſt, joined with To exert 

or put forth. Do thy diligence to come.” 2 Tim. iv. . 

To have. buſineſs, to have concerns, or connections, to 
deal, joined to with, To gain a point, or have influence 

on. It is much that a jeſt with a ſad brow will 4 with 
« a ſoldier.” SHakx. To finiſh, to conclude, or ſettle. 
« When all is done.” What to do with, ſignifies to beſtow, 

to employ, to diſpoſe of, or what uſe to make of. They 
« would not know what to do with themſelves.” TILLOors. 
« He knows not what to do with his money.” Neuterly, 
to act or behave, joined to with, to diſpatch or conclude 
a thing undertaken, to quit a ſubject. I have done with 
« Chaucer, when I have anſwered ſome objections.“ Dx vp. 
To fare, to be conditioned with reſpect to health or ſickneſs. 
« Good woman, how 4% thou.” Stax. To be able to 

© ſucceed, or perfect a deſign. * We ſhall do without him.” 
Appis. Formerly uſed as an auxiliary verb, to denote the 
reſent and preter tenſes of other verbs, but by moderns 
fooked on as meer expletives. Sometimes, however, it is 

+ uſed to fave the repetition of another verb. I ſhall come, 
« but if I do not, go away.” . . I come not. Some- 
times it is uſed as a word of peremptory and poſitive com- 
mand. As help me, do.” Or to encreaſe the emphaſis 
of the verb which follows it. But I ds love her.” Sax. 
And ſometimes by way of oppoſition or contraſt. ** I did 
« love him, but ſcorn him now.” 

DO/CILE, adj. (docilis, Lat.) teachable ; eaſily taught; 
tractable. Uſed with o, before the thing taught. boon 
« docile to the ſecret acts of ill.“ Locks. 

DO'CIBLE, adj. {decilis, Lat.) ſubmitting to inſtructions, 
Eaſy to be og Tractable. | 

DO/CIBLENESS, S. the quality of receiving inſtruQtion, or 
learning. Teachableneſs. 

DO'CILITY, S. (decilite, Fr. from gdecilitas, Lat.) aptneſs 
to receive inſtruction. Readineſs to be taught. 

DO'CK, S. (docca, Sax.) in botany, lapathum or rumex, the 

empalement is 2 and compoſed of three obtuſe 
reflex leaves. The flower has three petals, fix ſhort hair- 
like ſtamina, and a three cornered germen, which becomes 
a three cornered feed included in the petals of the flower. 
It is ranged by Linnzus in the third ſection of his fixth 
claſs, and by Tournefort in the ſecond ſection of his 15th. 
The ſpecies are 16. The root of that termed Patience, 


has been N thought to be Monk's Rhubarb. The 
eſſence of the water-dock hae of late been introduced into 


the materia medica, and very much cried up for its virtues 
by Dr. Hill; but has not as yet recommended. itſelf equally 
to the countenance of regular practitioners, notwithſtand- 
ing the known abilities of the or, and the great cha- 
rater he has given it in the public papers, and in an 
eſſay wrote on purpoſe to diſplay its virtues. 


| *DO'CK, S. the ſtump part of a horſe”. tail. A place where 


water is let in or out at pleaſure, wherein ſhips are built, 
repaired or laid up; from gx, docheion, Gr. 

To bock, . à. (from dock, a tail) to cut a tail off, or 
hort. Figuratively, to cut any thing ſhort. To lay a 
ſhip in a dock. 
charge of a bill. 

DOCKET, S. a direction tied or faſtened to goods. A ſum- 
mary or abridgment of a larger writing. 

DOCTOR, S. (Lat.) one fo well — 2 in any ſcience as 
to be able to teach it. A perſon who has taken the higheſt 

pegree in muſic, law, phy ſic We 5 


To gern, v. a. to iniſter phyſic, to cure. A low 
word. 4 
DOCTORAL, adj. (deforalis, Lat.) belonging to a doctor's 
egree. 


DOCTO/RALLY, adv. after the manner of a doctor, or 
phyſician, | 

DOC'TORSHIP, 8. (from decker and ſip, of np, office or 

7 the office or rank of a doctor. The proctor- 

1 wp 00g doforſhip.” CLAREND. | 

DOC'TRINAL, adj. (ſometimes accented on the ſecond 
ſyllable, from de&rina, Lat.) belonging to or containing 

octrine, or inſtruction formerly taught. 

DOC'TRINALLY, adv. poſitively ; in the form of precepts 
or inſtructions. Without delivering any thing do2rinally 
concerning theſe points.” Rav. 

DOCTRINE, 8. (doctrina, Lat,) the principles or poſitions 
of any ſe& or maſter. The theſis or maxims delivered in a 
diſcourſe. Any thing taught. The act of teaching. 

DOCUMENT, S. ¶ documentum, Lat.) an inſtruction, ad- 
morition, precept, or direction. A precept of ſome dog- 
matical or poſitive perſon, or maſter. Vouchers, or ori- 
original writings produced in ſupport of any charge, or 
accuſation ; this laſt ſenſe is very lately adopted. 

Ne. XXIX. 


In law, to cut off an entail; to leſſen the 


— 


| 


DOG 


DOD/DER, 8. {outeren, Belg. to ſhoot up, Skinner) in 
botany, a plant which twines and propagates itſelf along 
the ſtalks of ſome other plant. It has no leaves, but con- 
ſiſts of capillaments or ſtalks of a browniſh colour with a 
coat of red. They have tubercles at certain diſtances, by 
which they are faſtened to the plant. The flowers ſtand in 
little round cluſters, are bell-faſhioned, and deeply divided 
four or five ſegments at the edge; the flower is 1 
by a roundiſh fruit with three or four ridges, which make a 
three or four-cornered ſhape, and has only one cavity, filled 
with numerous ſeeds. , 

DOD'DERED, adj. overgrown with dodder, © A laurel 

—* grew — died, d with age.” Dro. 

DODE'CAGRON, 8. (from Jaz, dodcka, Gr. twelve, 
wm von, gonia, Gr. a corner) a figure having twelve 

es. 

DODECATEMORION, S. (Gr. 2u3%*alnwwew) the twelfth 
part. "Tis dedecatemorion thus deſcrib'd.” Catech. 

To DO'DGE, v. a. (probably corrupted from dog) to uſe 
craft, evaſions, or low ſhifts. Lo ſhift place as another 
approaches. Figuratively, to play faſt and looſe. To 
_= high . es and batte them. To ſhuffle, or 

ffl 


e. 

DoD“ KEN, S8. (duythen, Belg.) a little doit, a contemptuous 
word for a picce of the loweſt coin or money. I would 
* not buy them for a dea. Lilly's Gran. .conflrued. 

DO'/DMAN, S. a kind of ſhell-&h, which caſts its hell like 
the lobſter, and is likewiſe called the hedmandod. ** The 
% craw-fiſh, the hodmandod or an. Bacon. 

DOE, S. (pronounced like the o in no, da, Sax. dau, Dan. 
a ſhe-deer ; the female of a buck. 7 

DOE, S. (from fo do, pronounced like the double a in noe) 
a feat; what one has to do; work the belt that a per:ion 
can perform. He has done his de.” Hubi. 

DO ER, S. (from to do)one who performs any thing, whether 
good or bad. A performer. One who practiſes. Be 
« ye doers of the word.” Fam. i. 22. 

To DO'FF, v. 4. (from do off) to put off cloths or any 
covering. Alcides %% the lion's tawny ſkin.” Rowe. 
Now obſolete, unleſs among country folks. 

DO'G, S. (dogghe, Belg.) a Jametiic animal, the ſpecies of 
which are remarkably various, compriſe the maſtiff, ſpaniel, 
bull-dog, hound, greyhound, terrier, &c. The larger 
ſort being uſed as guards, and the leſs for ſports. In aſtro- 
nomy, the name of a conſtellation, called likewiſe Sirius 
or Canicula. Figuratively, uſed as a term of reproach for 
a man. When added to the names of other animals, it 
ſignifies a male of the ſpecies; as a dog-fox, a dog-otter. 

ſed as a particle, and added to another word, it fignifies 
ſomething worthleſs, as a dog-roſe. To /end cr give to the 
dogs, is a phraſe implying, to be ruined, deſtroyed, made 
away with by extravagance, or deſtroyed. 

To DOG, v. a. to hunt or purſue like a hound. 

DO'GBANE or DO'GSBANE, S. (fo called by the antients 
from a belief that it would kill dogs, called likewi'e ape- 
cynum, Lat. and anmxuror, Gr.) its empalement hath a per- 
manent empalement of one leaf cut into five ſegments at 
the top; it hath but one petal of an open bell-thape, cut 
into five at the brim, which turn backwards; in the 
bottom of the flower are five oval nectariums ſurrounding 
the germen. It has five ſtamina which are ſcarce vitible, 
in the center are two oval germen, which afterwards be- 
cone two long, pointed 26A 2 opening into two valves, 
having one cell filled with compreſſed ſides, lying over 
each other like ſcales of a fiſh, or the tyles of a houſe, 
being each crowned with down. It is ranged by Linnæus 
in the ſecond divifion of his fifth, and is divided into 
eleven ſpecies. | 

DO'GBERRY-TREE, S. in botany, the ſame as the cornelian 
cherry. 

DO'/GBOLT, a. (ſee Doo, from deg and 6Gelt, alluding to 
meal, which is not fit for human uſe according to Johnſon. 
Yet perhaps it may be derived from deg, ſigui ying ſome- 
thing bad, or ſorry, and belt, a ſhaft or ftroke with a 
miſſile weapon). wretched, miſerable, ſorry. * His gog- 
« bolt fortune was ſo low.” Hupis. 


DO'G-BRIAR, S. in botany, the briar which bears the 
hip. ö 
DO/G-CHEAP, adj. extremely cheap ; as cheap as dogs- 


meat, or offals which are thrown to dogs. 

DO/G-DAYS, S. the days in which the dog-fſtar riſes and 
ſets with the ſun; on account of the great heat of that 
ſea'on ſuppoſed to be very unwholeſome, or unhealthy. 

DO'/G-DRAW, S. in law, the detection of a perſon who is 
found in a foreſt or park drawing after a deer by the ſcent 
of a hound which he leads in his hand. | 

DO'G-FISH, S. in natural hiſtory, a ſalt-water fiſh, remark- 
able, according to Oppian, for receiving its young into 

4Q | her 
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her belly on any ſtorm or danger, which are ſaid to come 
out again after the fright is over. 


fact, we may look on this ſuggeſtion as ſomething leſs 
romantic. | 


DO'GE, S. (Ven. of dur, Lat. hence dagato, Ital. of duca- 


tus, Lat. a duchy) the title of the ſupreme magiſtrate of | 


the republics of Venice and Genoa. 

DO'/G-FLY, S. a voracious, biting fly. 

DO'/GGED, adj. ſullen, ſour, moroſe. Not eaſily pleaſed, 
or moved by pleaſantry. Ill humoured. 

DO/GGEDLY, adv. in a four, moroſe, or ill-humoured 
manner. | 
DO'GGEDNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind wherein a perſon 

is not moved to pleaſantry by any objects of mirth, or 

pleaſed by offices of kindneſs and civility. Sullenneſs; 

moroſeneſs. | 
DO/GGER, S. a ſmall ſhip, or fiſhing veſſel, built after the 

Dutch faſhion, with a narrow ſtern, commonly but one 

maſt, and a well in the middle for keeping tiſh alive ; 

principally uſed in fiſhing on the Dogger's bank, from 
whence it derives it's name. 


DO/GGEREL, 8. (fee Doc) in poetry, applied to ſuch 


compoſition as have neither accuracy with reſpect to their 


rhimes, harmony with regard to their metre, dignity of 
expreſſion, fertility of invention, or elevation of ſen- 
tument. | 

DOGMA, 8. 
maxim. 

DOGMA'TIC, DOGMA'TICAL, aj. poſitive; ſtrongly 
attached to any particular notion or opinion. Authorita- 
tive, or impenous in forcing one's opinions, as indubitable 
truths, on others. 

DOGMA'TICALLY, adv. (from dogmatical and ly, of lice, 
Sax. implying manner) in a poſitive, imperious, or per- 
emptory manner. 

DOGMA'TICALNESS, S. the quality of being poſitive of 
the truth of one's own opinion, and endeavouring to force 

them magiſterially, or imperiouſly on others. 

DO/GMATIST, S. one who advances his opinions as in- 
fallible, ſupports them with great obſtinacy, and magiſte- 
rially demands the aſſent of others to them. Likewiſe a 
ſect of antient phyſicians who reaſoned from diſtempers, in 
order to find out their peculiar characteriſtics, divided 
them into claſſes, and b t means reduced the practice 
of phy ſic to a regulat ſcience ; they were diſtinguiſhed and 
oppoſed to the empirics, whoſe particular characteriſtics 

are explained under that term. 

o DOGMATTZE, v. 4. to advance any opinion poſitive- 

ly, and endeavour to propagate it magiſterial, or impe- 

riouſly. 

DOGMATLZ ER. 8. one who advances opinions with an 
air of inſolent confidence, and demands aſſent to them in 

a magiſterial and imperious manner. 

DO/GROSE, 8. in botany, the flower of the hip. See 
Dos. 

DO/GSLEEP, S. a pretended or diſſembled ſleep. 

DO/GSMEAT, S. carrion, or horſefleſh, fold for the food 
of dogs. Figuratively, any offals, or cheap and bad 
butcher's meat. 

DO/GSTAR. S. the ſtar which riſes and ſets with the ſun 


during the dog days. 
DO/GS"TOOTH, s. in botany, called likewiſe Dog's-tooth- 
violet. The flower is bell-ſhaped, compoſed of fix oblong 


tals, and without an empalement. It has fix ſtamina, 
— to the ſtyle. In the center is an oblong, obtuſe, 
three cornered germen ng a ſingle ſtyle, which is 
longer than the ſtamina. The getmen becomes an oblong 
obtuſe capſule, with three cells filled with flat ſeeds. Lin- 
næus ranges it in the firſt ſection of his ſixth claſs, and 
Tournefort in the fourth ſection of his ninth. The ſpecies 
are tWo. 

DO/G-TEETH, S. in anatomy, the four teeth, two in each 
jaw, which are ſituated betwen the inciſores and the grinder ; 
they end in a ſharp point, are admirably adapted for di- 
viding fleſh, eſpecially ſuch as requires tugging, being 
fixed very deep in the ſockets, and thereby. enabled to 
reſiſt ſuch violence as would pull out the ixci/ores or fore- 

teeth. From their reſembling the teeth in the fame ſitua- 
tion in a dog's mouth they derive their name, and are by 
the vulgar called the cye- teeth. h 

DO/G-'TRICK, 8. an ill turn. Surly and brutal treatment. 

DO/G-TROT, 8, a gentle trot, reſembling that of a dog. 
% Rode—a dog-trot through the bawling.crowd.” Hupis. 

DO/'GWOOD, S. in botany, a plant, a ſpecies of the 
Cornelian-cherry. 

DOVILY, S. a coarſe woolen ſtuff ſuppoſed to be fo called 


| ; DOVINGS, S. (plural, and ſeldom uſed in the fin 
In we confider a fimilar | 
cuſtom of the opa, which is known to be a matter of | 


7 
?! 


| 


| 
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(Lat.) an eſtabliſhed principle, axiom or | 


DOT, S: {duyt, Belg. d4oyght, Erſe) a 


DOM 


; rular; 
do the verb) any thing performed, whether — 2 


Performances, exploits, behaviour, 


X conduct, buſtle, ty 
malt, merriment. 5 


A word ſeldom uſed unleſs in a ludi. 


| ., Crous ſenſe, and in low, or mean language. 


mall piece of 

current in Holland. Figuratively, the leat value he 

be ſet on a thing. 2 

DO'LE, S. (dal, dal, of dælan, Sax. to divide into ſhares 
del, or dy, Belg ) the act of dividing into ſhares or por. 

tions. In law, a portion or ſhare, — or condition, 

applied to the circumſtances, or incidents happening to a 

perion. Grief, ſorrow, miſery, from doleo, Lat. to grieve 

* In equal ſcale weighing delight and doe.” SA. 

To DO'LE, v. a. (delan, Sax.) to divide in portions or 
ſhares, To deal out, or diſtribute. 

DO'LE, S. in huſbandry, a void ſpace left in tillage, See 
DaLs. 

DO'LEFUL, adj. diſmal, forrowful, having the external ap- 
2 of ſorrow. Melancholy, aflicted with, and cauſing 

rief. 

DO'LEFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to ſhow or cauſe 
ſorrow. 

DO*LEFULNESS, S. the quality which ſhews or expreſſes 

rief, or cauſes it in others. | 

DO'LESOME, adj. (from dole and ſome, of ſum, Sax. im. 
plying excels) full of grief, extreamly ſorrowful, applied 
to perſons. Gloomy, dull, or affecting a perſon with me. 
lancholy, applied to things. 

DO'LESOMELY, adv. (from doleſome and y, of lice, gax. 
implying manner) in ſuch a manner as to affect a perſon 
with, or to expreis deep ſorrow. 

DO'LESOMENESS, S. the quality of affecting a perſon with 
extreme ſorrow. | 

DO'LL, S. a contraction of Dorothy, and applied to a 
wooden image, cloathed either with the dreſs of a female 
or male, ufed by children as a play ching. 

DOLLAR, S. ( daller, Leut. dealder, Belg.) a ſilver coin 
made uſe of in Germany, nearly of the value of a Spaniſh 

iece, or a French crown. 

DO'LORIFIC, adj. (delorificius, from dolor, Lat. pain or 
griet, and facio, Lat. ts cauſe) that which cauſes grief or 


pain. 

DO'LOROUS, adj. (dolor, Lat.) mournful or forrowful, 
applied to perſons. Affecting with grief or pain, applicd to 

ings. 

DO'LOUR, S. (dolor, Lat.) grief or forrow. © To breath 
* th” abundant do/our of the heart.” Sax. Pain or pang, 
«© The dotours of death.” Bac. Lamentation or complaint, 
occaſioned by any object cauſing pain, or affecting with 
ſorrow. Seldom uſed. 

DOLPHIN, S. (delphinus, Lat. dn, delphin, Gr.) the 
name of a large ſea- fiſn, which mariners ſuppoſe to prog- 
noſticate ſtorms or calms by their appearance, and eat for 
food. In aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the North he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 18 ſtars. In hiſtory, the title of the 
French king's eldeſt fon. 

DO'LT, S. {do/l, Leut.) a fool, or perſon of dull appre- 

| henfion. A blockhead. 

DO'LTISH, adj. (from delt and i, of iſe, Sax. which, 
Joined to a ſubſtantive, ſignifies reſemblance) ſtupid ; ide 
a fool or blockhead. | 

DOMAIN, S. (domaine, Fr. from deminium, Lat.) land 
poſſeſſed by one as a proprietor, heir, or governour. 

DOME, S. (dome, Fr. domus, Lat.) a houſe, or building, 
22 applied to a ftately building, or to one ſet apart 

or divine ſervice. In architecture, a roof of a ſpherical 
form reſembling the bell of a great clock, raiſed over the 
middle of a building, called by the Italians Couppola, and 
by us a Cupola. . 

To DOMES'TICATE, v. &. to withdraw from the public 
and make private, or a conitant dweller at home. A word 
for which we are obliged to the fertile invention of the au 
thour of Clariſſa, but what authority he may have for coin- 
ing, let thoſe determine, who are matters of ſt) le and lan- 


guage. 

DOMES'TIC, DOMES'TICAL, adj. {(domeflicus, Lat.) 
belonging to a houſe, or the management of a family; ft 
to inhabit a houſe, oppoſed to wild; applied to wars, in- 
teſtine or civil, oppoſed to thoſe carried on in a foreign 
country. 

DOME>S'TIC, S. a ſervant who lives in the ſame houſe wit) 
the maſter ; 
diſtinction, 

To DU'MINATE, v. a. (dumiuatus, Lat.) to prevail 0 
others. The dominating humour makes the dream. 
Darbo. We uſe PEEDOMIN ATE at preſent. 


from the name of the inventor. ** A dy Ruff,” Conc. 


DOMINA 


generally applied to the ſervants of perſons of 
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A'TION, S. { dominatio, Lat.) exerciſe of power 
vernment. 'Tyranny, or a too great and inſolent ſtretch 
of power and authority. : ; 8 

DOMINA'TTV E, adj. imperious ; tyrannical. Wants au- 

ity. 

OMINA'TOR, 8. (Lat.) the preſeding, ſuperiour, or 

ominating power or influence. oa and Mars 
te are dominators for this North Weſt part of the world.” 
| CAMBDEN-. 

Ne DOMINEER, V. u. (dominor, Lat.) to exert authority 
or power in an inſolent, arbitrary and tyrannical manner. 
nNOMI/NICAL, adj. noting the Lord's day or Sunday. The 
dominical letter, in — is that which denotes the 
Sunday in almanacs, &c. throughout the year; of theſe 
letters there are conſeqnently ſeven, beginning with the 
frit letter of the alphabet, and as in leap years there is an 
intercalary day, there are then two, the firſt of which de- 
notes every Sunday till the intercalary day, and the ſecond 

all the Sundays which follow after it. 

DOMINION, S. (dominium, Lat.) the exerciſe of power or 
authority. The ſpace of ground or territory ſubje& to a 
perſon, applied to place. Predominancy, preference, an 
order of angels. By him were all things viſible, or in- 
« viſible 6H they be thrones or dominions.” Col. 


i. 16. 
DON, S. (Span. of dominus, Lat.) the Spaniſh title for a 
ntleman. 
To DON, v. a. (from do on) to put on. Should I don 
« this robe.” SHAK. Not uſed unleſs in country places at 
a diſtance from the metropolis. 


DO/NARY, S. (donarium, Sax.) a thing given for ſacred 
uſes. 

DONA'TION, S. {donatio, Lat.) the act of giving any thing 
voluntarily or unaſked. The grant by which any thing is 

wen ; title to a thing given. 

NA'TIVE, S. ( donatif, Fr.) a gift, largeſs, or ſome con- 
ſiderable preſent. In law, a benefice given and collated 
by the patron, without either preſentation to the ordinary, 
inſtitution by the ordinary, or induction by his orders. 

DONE, participle of Do. 

DONE, an interjection made uſe of by the party, who ac- 
cepts of or agrees to a wager propoſed by another perſon ; 
77 implies it 7s as good as done, or let it be done, or let it 

o. ö 

DON JON, S. (Fr. now written dungeon, but both accordin 


to the French. which ſpells this word both ways) the highe 
and ſtrongeſt tower of a caſtle, uſed as a receptacle for 


priſoners. ©* Which of the caſtle was the chief donjon.” 
CHAUCER, | | 

DO'NOR, S. (from dino, Lat. to give) one who gives a thing 
to another. 

DO/ODLE, 8. (a cant word, perhaps from do litele) a trifler ; 
an idler ; one who does little. 

To DOO'M, v. a. (demon, Sax.) to judge; to paſs ſentence 
againſt, To condemn. 'To be freed, by ſome irreſiſtible 
influence, 

DOO'M, S. (dom, Sax. duom Teut. don, Sax.) the ſentence 
0; condemnation of a judge. 'The great judgment at 
the laſt day. The ſtate to which a perſon is deſtined. 
Fate or deſtruction. Both felt their doom.” Por E. Sen- 
tence, or the Jaſt determination of the judgment with re- 
ſpect to the condition of a perſon. 

DOO'MSDAY, S. {domedarg) the laſt day, when judge- 
ment 15 to be paſſed upon all mankind; the day of judge- 
ment. As it were doom/day.” Shak. The day in which 
a perſon is condemned, or is to be executed. All fouls 
day is my body's doomſday.” Sax. Doomſday Book, in 
Sax. dom boc, a book of the ſurvey of England, made 
by William the Conqueror, which is ſtill uſed to determine 
the queſtion whether tenures are of antient demeſne, 
or not. 

DOO'R, 8. (pronounced like the o in pore, from dora or dure, 
Sax. daur, Goth. der, Brit. Dan. and Arm. dar, Perl. 
dera, 1 deuro, Sclav. duira, Luſ. duri, Corinth. di- 
ver, Boh. dorris, Erſe. drws, Brit.) a vacant ſpace left in 

a building through which perſons enter or go out; this is 
generally applied to private houſes, but the entrance into 
ates, ones or the manſions of the nobility is called a 
gate, Figuratively, a houſe, paſſage, avenue, inlet, or 

any means by which a thing may make its approach or en- 

trance. “ Shuts the door againſt all temptations.” Next 
door to, implies approaching to, bordering on, or near to; 

** Next door to a tumult.” L'EsTrRancs. Out of doors, 

is ſometimes uſed for a thing aboliſhed, laid afide, quite 

gone, vaniſhed, exploded, or ſent away. His imaginary 
title of fatherhood is out of doors.” Laces, Alt the door; 
implies ſomething near, impendent or imminent. © Death 


is at the door,” At the gdeor of a fer/on ſignifies ſome- | 


| 


DOU 
thing that may be charged, or imputed to a perſon, and 


ſeems to allude to the cuſtom of dropping ſpurious childrer 
at the doors of the 1 2 parents. The fault lies 


* wholly at my door.” Da vy. 

DOO'R-CASE, S. the frames in which doors are hung. 

DO'QUET, S. in law, a paper containing a warrant. 

DORMANT, adj. (Fr.) ſleeping; in a ſleeping poſture. 
Secret, or private, oppoſed to public. There were other 
* dormant muſters of ſoldiers.” Bacox, Cancelled. Lean- 

ing, oppoſed to ſtrait or perpendicular. Old dormant 
„ windows mult confeſs—her beams.” CLEVEL. 

DO'RMITORY, S. {dormiterium, Lat.) a place furniſhed for 

Mleeping in, with a great many beds. In old records, a 

burial place. 

DO'RMOUSE, 8. {mus dormiens, Lat.) a mouſe, which 
paſſes a great part of the winter in ſleep. 

DORN, S. (dern, 'Teut. a thorn) in natural hiſtory, a fiſh, 
perhaps the ſame as the thorn-back. 

DO'RNIC, S. (from deornick, a town of Flanders where it 
was firſt made) a kind of table-linnen uſed in Scotland. 

DO RR, S. (tor, Teut. ſtupid) in natural hiſtory, an inſect, 
ſo called from its ſound, and named likewiſe the hedge- 
chaffer. Its head is ſmall like that of the common beetle, 
and an, 1 with its eyes, ſnoulder- piece, and the middle 
of its belly black, juſt under its wings it is ſpotted with 
white. Ihe caſes of its wings, legs, and the end of its 
tail, which are long and flat- pointed, are of a cheſnut 
colour, and its breaſt covered with downy hair. 

DO RSEL or DO! RSER, S. (dor/am, Lat. the back) a pan- 
nier or bag hung on each fide of a horſe, for holding 
things of a ſmall bulk. | 

DORSPFFEROUS, or DORSI'PAROUS, adj. (from dor/um, 
Lat. the back, and ere or pario, Lat. to bear) bearing or 
bringing forth on the back. In botany, applied to plants 
of the capillary kind, without ſtalk, which bear their 
ſeeds on the back fide of their leaves; ſuch as the fern, 
&c. In natural hiſtory, applied to the American frog, 
which brings forth her young at her back. 

DO'RTURE, S. (dortoir, Lat.) a place to ſleep in; a bed- 
chamber. He led us to a gallery like a dorture.” Bacon, 

DO'SE, S. (Os, . Gr. from d, didemi, Gr. to give) 
in phyſic, as much of any medicine as it is proper for a 
perſon to take at one time. Figuratively, as much of any 
thing as falls to a perſon's lot. Married his punctual 
« doſe of wives.” HupisB. As much of any liquour as a 
perſon can bear ; ſometimes uſed for that quantity which 
intoxicates a perſon. ** He has had his 4%. 

To DO'SE, v. à. in phyfic, to preſcribe ſuch a quantity of 
any medicine, as is proper for a patient to take at once. 
1 to make a perſon fick, or according to the 
vu gar expreſſion, to give a perſon his belly-full. A low 
word. | 

DOYFSSIL, S. (corrupted from dorſel, ſomething laid on a 
part) a pledget; or a ſmall lump or quantity of lint to be 
laid on a fore, 

DO'T, S. (from dezter, Teut. the white of an egg, ac- 
cording to Skinner ; but ſuppoſed to be a corruption of 
Jot, by Johnſon) a ſmall point or ſpot made to mark any 
thing, by preſſing the tip of a pen on the paper in writing, 
and reſembling the mark at the end of this 3 

To DOT, v. à. to make round ſpots in writing. 

DO TAGE, S. (from dote) want or weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing. Exceſſive fondneſs for any perſon or thing, generally 
applied to perſons advanced in years. 

DO TAL, adj. (aetalis, Lat. from des, Lat. a portion or 
dowry) relating to, or making part of a marriage portion. 

DO”TARD, S. a perſon whoſe underſtanding is impaired by 


* 


age. 

To POE, v. 1. (doten, Belg. rodoter, Fr.) to have one's 
underſtanding impaired by age, or paſſion. Actively, to 
regard with exceſſive fondneſs, uſed with n. 

DO'TER, S. one whoſe underſtanding is impaired by years; 
one who loves a perſon or thing with exceſſive fondneſs. 

DO'TINGLY, adv. with an exceſs of love or fondneſs. 

DO'TTARD, S. (perhaps from dock, and corrupted from 
dockard) in gardening, a tree kept from growing to its 
full height by cutting. Pollards and dortards, and not 
to us at this full height.” Bacox. 

DO'TTEREL, S. in natural hiſtory, a bird which mimicks 
geſtures and actions, and is generally caught by that 
means. 

DOUBLE, 4%. (Fr. duple, Erſe) two things of the ſame 
ſort, joined in pairs, and anſwering each other. In botany, 
having one added to another ; having mere than one 1n 
the ſame order, or more petals than generally are produced 
in the natural way. Twice as much, applied to quantity. 
The ſame number repeated. Having twice the effect or 


influence 


DOU 


influence, applied to power. Deceitful, acting two parts, 
one openly and a different one in private. It is uſed in 
compoſition, for two ways, as double-edged, having an 
edge on each ſide ; or for twice the number and quantity, 
double died, i. e. twice died. 

To DOUBLE, v. 3. (pronounced dubble) to encreaſe to 
twice the quantity, number, value, or ſtrength. 'To turn 
back, to wind in running. Actively, a__ ailors, to paſs 


round a cape or promontary; to paſs. Figuratively, to 
play tricks; to uſe lights or evaſions. To told. 'To re- 
peat the ſame word. Fo encreaſe by addition. 


DOU'BLE, S. (pronounced due] twice the quantity, num- 

ber, value, or quality. Strong beer, ſo called from its 
being twice as ſtrong as the common ſort. © Here's a pot 
« of good double.” SHax. In hunting, a turning back or 
winding made by game, in order to put the hounds at fault, 

and eſcape their purſuit. | 15 

DOUCBLE-BITING, adj. biting or cutting on each fide, 
« His double-biting axe.” DRY. 

DOU'BLE-DEALER, S. one who is deceitful, by acting 
two parts at the ſame time, one to a perſon's face, and the 

other behind his back. 

DOU'BLE-DEALING, S. an artifice. Diſſimulation. The 

acting two different parts, by pretending friendſhip to a 


perſon's face, and at the ſame time being intimate with his 


enemy. "Low, inſidious, and fradulent cunning. | 

DOU'/BLE-MINDED, adj. deceitful, acting two contrary 
parts ; proſecuting contrary deſigns. ** A double-minded 
©* man is unſtable in all his ways.” James 1. 8. 

DOU'BLENESS, S. the ſtate of a thing repeated twice, the 
ſtate of a thing folded, or made twice its natural fize. 

DOUBLE-TONGUED, aj. giving contrary accounts of the 
ſame thing. Deceitful. 

DOU”'BLER, S. one who is guilty of deceit or diſſimulation. 
— who encreaſes any thing by repetition, addition, or 
olding. 

DOU'BLET, S. (pronounced dublet) an under or inner gar- 
ment, ſo called from its affording double the warmth of 
another. | 

DOU'BLOW, S. (Fr.) a Spaniſh coin, valued at two piſ- 
toles. | 

DOU'BLY, adv. in a twofold manner. In twice the quan- 
tity, to twice the degree. 

To DO'UBT, v. ». (pronounced dt, from douter, Fr. 
dubito, Lat.) to queſtion, to be unable to determine the 


eq of the arguments on each ſide, To queſtion or be 

apprehenſive of ſome future event, or of the 8 

ſome preſent tranſaction. Uſed with of; in all the fore - 

ing ſenſes. Whereof he doubted not.” KnoLLEs. 

To Rar, to ſuſpect, to heſitate, to deſiſt, or keep from 

action through ſuſpence. ** Stand at the door of life and 

« Zoubt to clothe the — — to — er as want- 

ing proof or authority. To queſtion a on's right or 
ny Lay To fear; to ſalped. To diſtruſt. © K 

DOU'BT, S. uncertainty. Suſpence. A ſtate of the mind 

wherein it remains undetermined to act or judge on ac- 
count of the equality of proofs or motives on each ſide of a 
queſtion. 13 a queſtion, or ſome point undeter- 
mined and unſettled. A ſcruple. Perplexity. Uncer- 
tainty of condition. Suſpicion. Apprehenſion of ill. A 
difficulty propoſed to the underſtanding. ** To every doubt 
« your anſwer is the ſame.” Brackwuore. 

DOU'BTER, S. one who is not able to determine the truth, 
or probability of a thing; one who is in an uncertain ſtate 
of mind, on account of the equality of proofs on oppoſite 
fides of a queſtion. 

DOU'BTFUL, adj. (ſee Doug) full of uncertainty. Not 
ſettled in opinion. Ambiguous, or not clear, applied to 
the meaning of words. Not determined in the mind, on 
account of the equality of the proofs for and againſt. Not 

- ſecure. Suſpicious. Timorous. With doubrful feet and 
« wavering reſolution.” MiLT. | 

DOU'BTFULLY, adv. with uncertainty and irreſolution, 

applied to the mind. With ambiguity, or want of clear- 
neſs, applied to the meaning and fignification of words. 

DOU'BTFULNESS, S. a ſtate of the mind, wherein it is 
unable to determine certainty, reality, or truth, for want 

of preponderating proofs. Uncertainty. That which may 

admit of various and contrary ſenſes, applied to words. 
« To involve his adverſary in the deubifulne of his ex- 
„ preſſions.“ Locke TY | 


DOU'BTINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to uncertain | 


with reſpect to the reality or truth of a thing. In ſuch a 
manner as to be fearful of ſome future ill. 

DOU'BTLESS, adj. without any fear or apprehenſion of 
danger or ill, With certainty or aſſurance. Without doubt. 
Certainly, | 


— truth, or poſſibility of a thing, on account of the 
ity | 


| 


"_— 


D O W 


| DOU'BTLESS, adv./ without doubt, queſtion, or unc.,. 


tainty. 

DOU/CET, S. (Fr.) a cuſtard. Not in uſe, 

DOU'CEURS, (plural, Fr.) flattering and engaging care 
in order to divert a perſon from rage, or to inſinuate — 
ſelf into his good opinion. This word is adapted by — 
moderns, as it ſeems rather an intruder than a nati, g 
ſhould be expelled the community. N "0 

DOU'CKER, (from douck a corruption of duck) in natural hi 
wory, a water fowl, whoſe fabric 1s remarkably ada ted 
for diving. Its head is ſmall, bill harp-pointed ; its f. 
are flat and broad, placed backwards, and nearer the al 
than thoſe of other birds; and its feet, are either whol 
or cloven, but always furniſhed with fins; they are thick 
and fo ſlippery, that the water cannot moiſten them. 

DO'VE, S. (duva, Sax. duyf, Belg. daub duvo, Leut. 4, 
Dan. deve, old Teut.) a wild pigeon, generally applied 

to the female of the ſpecies. 

DO*VE-COT, S. a ſmall building in which pigeons ae 
kept; a pigeon-houſe. | 

DO'VE-TA 18 8. in carpentry, a form or manner of join. 
ing boards or timber, by letting one piece into another, in 
the form of a wedge reverſed, or a dove's tail. Thi; is 
one of the ſtrongeſt kinds of joinings. 

DO'UGH, S. (pronounced do, ſounding the o like that in » 
from dah, Sax; deegh, Belg. deyg, Dan.) the paſte made 
for bread or pies, 2 it is baked. My cake is dough, 2 
phraſe uſed to fignity that a deſign has miſcarried, or ha 
never come to maturity. My cake is dough, but Il in 
. the reſt.” SHAK. This phraſe ſeems now obſo- 

Alete. : 

DOUGH-BA'KED, adj. unfiniſhed ; ſoft or effeminate. « In 
* dough-bat'd men, ſome harmleſſneſs we ice.” Doxxs, 
Not in uſe. 

DOU'GHTY, adj. (pronounced diwwty, from dohty, Sax, 
ſtrong, deuchd, Belg. virtue) brave, noble, illuſtrious, in 
antient authours. Obſtinately brave; ſtiff; uſed by mo. 
derns to convey ſome ludicrous or ironical idea of ſtrength 
and courage. 2 

DO GHV, a. (pronounced di- ey not baked ; not baked 
enough. Figuratively, ſoft, not confirmed by years or edu- 
cation in the love of virtue. Whoſe villainous ſaffron 
** would have made all the unbaked and deughy youth of 
«© a nation of his colour. S#ax. This ſenſe is obſolete. 

To DO'USE, v. a. (ves, ducis, Gr. a fall) to plunge ſud- 

* on 


denly over head in the water. To give a perſon = box 
the car. Neuterly, to fall ſuddenly into the water. To 


« ſwing i'th' air, or dou/e in water.” Hudib. 

DO USE, S. a box on the ear, a low and cant word. 

DO WAGER, 'S. (dounirie, Fr.) a widow who has a jointure, 
A title given to the widows of kings, or other nobility. 
DO'WDY, S. an aukward, ill-dreſſed, and clowniſh vo- 

man. 

DO'WER, DO/WERY, S. {dowaire, Fr. dos, Lat.) the for- 
tune which a woman brings her huſband at marriage. I hat 
which a widow poſſeſſes as her right or jointure. fo eaflern 
nations, and among the antients, the preſents the br.de- 
groom was accuſtomed to make to the bride's father. An 
endowment, or gift. 

DO'WERED, part. portioned. | 

DO'WERLESS, a/. without a portion. 

DO/'WLASS, S. a coarſe kind of linnen. 


DOWN, S. (formerly ſpelt dun, from duun, III. a feather, dun, 


Dan. dun veders, Belg.) ſoſt feathers, generally thoſe which 
| tx on the breaſts of birds or fowls. Figuratively, that which 
oftens or alleviates any uneaſy ſenſation. Soft wool or 
tender hair. © Scarce had the doxvn to ſhade his checks 
« began.” DxyD. In botany, the ſoft or woolly fibres of 
plants, which are eaſily blown away by the wind. Deus 
« of thiſtles.“ Bac. | 

DO'WN, S. {dun dune, Sax. a mountain, dunc, Erſe. dounc, 
Celt.) a large open plain or valley. In the plural, uſed for 
a road near the 9 1 of Deal in Kent, which is paſled by 
ſhipping homeward and outward bound, and is a gener 
place for men of war to rendeſvouz. A hill or ring 
ground ; this ſenſe, though the ſame as the Saxon, fron 
whence the word is derived, is very unuſual, or uncom- 
mon. a 

DOWN, part. from a higher to a lower ſituation; along! 
deſcent, from a riſing ground to the plain on which 1 
ſtands. Towards the mouth, applied to a river. © C0 
veyed down the river.” | 

DOWN, adv. on the ground, from a higher to a lov 
ſituation ; tending to the ground or towards the centre: 
Out of ſight, or below the horizon, applied to the fits 
tion of — Sun, Moon, e. The Moon is d. 


SHax. Uſed with 40il, ſo as to exhauſt all its ſtrength, 9 
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jon. A man who 


of reputatio 


ce, or loſs 
4 + wang down.” 
. Uſed wi „every where, or without any con- 
| pa Act to place. 7 Let them wander 29 and down for 
« meat.” Fal. lx. 15. Uſed with go, to be digeſted, to 
be eaten freely, or received. Bread alone will go down.” 
DOWN, interj ect. to 7 perſon on the 


nd, or make 

low. To demoliſh. or deſtroy a 
building. Down with them all.” Sn. © Down 
« with the 2 D 2 N 

DOWNF ALL, S. ruin, applied to buildings. Calamity, 
diſgrace, or change from N ſtate of — affluence and 

wer, to one of indigence, miſery and diſgrace. 
-GYRED, part. (from down and gyrcd) falling in 
circular wrinkles. * His ſtockings looſe — + N 
% and down gyred to his ancles.” SHAK. Not in uſe. 

DOWNLOO/KED, adj. with the eyes caſt or looking to- 
wards the und, the natural expreſſion of ſorrow. 
« Doxwnlootd, and with a cuckow on her 6{t.” DRYD. 

DO'WNRIGHT, adv. ſtrait down; in a ſtrait or perpen- 
dicular line. In plain terms, without any diſſimulation, 
flattery, or ceremony, applied to language. Completely, 
without any delay or % > % She fell downright into a 
« fit,” Hift. o Fohn Bull. 

DO/WNRIGHT, aj. plain; open; profeſſed ; without diſ- 
guiſe, or diſſimulation. Directly tending to the point; 
without circumlocution ; artleſs, applied to the manner or 
method of any narrative or ſtory. Without ceremony; 
honeſtly, ſurly. : 

DOWNSLTT ING, S. the act of going to reſt, alluding to 
the Eaſtern cuſtom of lying on the ground. Reſt, repoſe, 
or the time of repoling. % Thou knoweſt my downfriing 


« and upriſing. P/al. cxxxix. 2. 

DO'WNWARD, DO'WNWARDS, adv. C duneweard, Sax. 
from duna, Sax. and weard, Sax. wairth, wairths, im- 
plying the direction of any motion, or the manner in 
which a thing is fituated) towards the center, or towards 
the ground. From a higher to a lower ſituation. In a 
courſe of ſucceſſion from father to ſon, &c. applied to 
deſcent or genealogy. 

DO'W NWARD, „ moving from a higher to a lower ſitua- 

tion; declining, bending, or ſloping towards the ground. 
Depreſſed, — —— dejeted. ** The loweſt of my 
% downward thoughts.” SiDbNET. Seldom if ever uſed 

- in the laſt ſenſe. [ 

DOWN, aj. covered with ſoft and ſhort feathers, or with 
a nap. Made of foft feathers or down. Soft, tendef, 
ſoothing. ** Shake off this downy ſleep.” SHAk. | 

DO'URE, DO'WRY, S. ſee Dower, which is the moſt 
proper ſpelling. | 

DOXO'LOGY, S. (from Joga, doxa, Gr. glory, and Nes, 
logos, Gr. a ſpeech or expreſſion) a ſhort verſe or ſentence 
including praiſe and thankſgiving to God; ſuch as“ Glory 
« be the Father, and to the Son, and to the holy Ghoſt.” This 
was called the greater dexology, and received its latter name 
from its beginning with he word dea, doxa, in Greek, 
which ſignifies glory. Suppoſed by ſome to be inſtituted 
by the catholics of Antioch in the year 350, and by others 
to have been uſed in 341. 

DO'XY, S. (from docken, Belg. to give, according to Skinner) 
a ſtrumpet, proſtitute, or one who lives and beds with a 
man without being marned. | 

To DO'ZE, v. n. (dwas, Sax. does, Belg. to be ſtupified, 
or aſtoniſhed) to ſlumber ; to be half a ſleep. To be in a 
ſtate of ſleepineſs. Actively, to ſtupify, or make dull. 

DOZ'EN, S. (pronounced duxen, from douzaine, Fr.) a col- 
lection of twelve things or perſons. ; 

DO/ZINESS, S. ſleepineſs, drowſineſs ; a ſtrong inclination 
or 8 to ſleep. 

DO'ZY, adj. inclined to 1 


him fall by means of a 


Drouſy ; ſleepy ; ſluggiſh. 


DRA'B, S. (drabbe, Sax. and Belg. dregs) a common pro. 


ſtitute z a looſe or unchaſte woman. 

DRA'CHM, S. (pronounced dram) an antient ſilver coin, 
worth about 7 d. 3. ſterling. The 16th of an ounce 
avoirdupoiſe weight. Among apothecanes, the 8th part 
of an ounce, weighing either three ſcruples or 60 grains. 
An antient Jewiſh coin, having on one fide an harp, and 


on the reverſe a bunch of grapes, called by the Jews half a 


_ ſhekel, but by the Greeks a drachm. 

DRA'CUNCULUS, S. (Lat. a diminutive of ace, Lat. 
and implying a little dragon) a worm breeding between the 
kin = the fleſh in hot countries, and reported to grow 
do the length of ſeveral yards. 


DRA'F, 8. [from drof, Sax. dirty, or draf, Belg. the ſedi 


ment, lees or dregs of ale) any __ away; {weep- | 


gs ; refuſe; ; chaff, or dregs. * Lately come 
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* from ſwine-keeping, and from eating ara and hoſts,” 
Snak. * Youn thers, hut the 'draff of nature.” 
Dar. Seldom uſed by moderns. = 5: Bp 

DRA'FFY, adj. abounding in dregs, or ſediments. Figu- 
ratively, worthleſs or only fit to be flung away. 

To DRA'G, wv. a. (dragan, Sax. dra 1 Belg.) to pull 
along the ground by main force. 'To draw along con- 
temptuouſly, and as unworthy any notice. To pull alon 
with violence. _ Joined to dowwn, to pull roughly, and for- 


cibly. Neuterly, to hang ſo low as to trail, and prate u 


on the ground, applicd to a door, which is hung badly on 
the hinges, and 1 — 4 


veeps upon the floor with its bottom edge 
in opening and ſhutti 


| ng. 

DRA'G, S. {draeg-net, Kr! a net which is drawn along the 
bottom of the water. An inſtrument with hooks, uſed to 
catch hold of things under water. A kind of a low car, 
uſed for the carriage of timber, furniſhed with a handle, 
by means of wich it is drawn by two or more men. 

DRA'G-NET, S. ſee Dzxac. 

To DRAG'GLE, v. a. to make dirty by trailing along the 
ground. Neuterly, to grow'or become dirty, by drawing 
along the ground. 

DRA'GON, S. (Fr. dragon, Ital. draco, Lat. of aner, dra- 
lane, Gr.) a ſerpent, whether real or imaginary, ſuppoſed 
to be furniſhed with wings, and to grow to an enormous 
ſize. Figuratively, one of a fierte or violent temper. In 
ſcripture, hieroglyphically applied to fignify the ſerpent or 
the —_— the tempter and profeſſed enemy of human hap- 

ineſs. 

DRA/GON'S-BLOOD, 8. in pharmacy, a roſin ſo named 
from ſome falſe opinion as proceeding from the drag 
combating with the elephant. It is moderately heavy, fri- 
able, or brittle, and in the maſs of a duſky red; but when 
powdered of a bright ſcarlet; it has little ſmell and is of a 
reſinous and aſtringent taſte. It is produced from no leſs 
than four vegetables of different parts of the world. 

DRA'GON-FLY, S. in natural hiſtory, a bluiſh flying inſect 
with a narrow and long body, furniſhed with two pair of 
wings, and a ſting at the tail. 

DRA'GONISH, aj. in the form or likeneſs of a dagen. 
Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh.” Snax. 

DRA'GON-LIKE, adj. reſembling a dagen in diſpoſition. 
Fiery, furious. He fights dragon-/ike.” Snak. . 

DRA'GON'S-HEAD, S. in botany, a plant, with a labiated 
flower of one leaf; the upper lip of which is creſted, and 
the under divided into three ſegments, ending in chaps and 
jaws, and reſembling a drager's-bead, from whence the 

lant derives its name. 

DRA'GON-TREE, S. in botany, a ſpecics of the palm-tree, 
common in the Madeira Iſlands. 

DRAGO'ON, 8. Caragen, Teut. to carry) a ſoldier, who 
- ſerves both on foot and horſeback. 

To DRAGO'ON, v. &. to deliver up to the mercy of ſol- 
diers. To compel a perſon to embrace or quit an opinion 
by force of arms. | 

To DRA'IN, wv. a. (trainer, Fr.) to draw off water or other 
Auids gradually. To 5 a veſſel by gradually drawing 
off what it contains. To dry, by ſetting in ſuch a poſture 
or poſition as the fluid muſt neceſſarily run out. 

DRA'IN, S. a channel through which waters are gradually 
exhauſted or drawn. A water-courſe. A ſluice, 

DRA'KE, S. (drech, Belg.) a water fowl, the male of a 
duck. A ſmall piece of cannon, from d race, Lat. Two 


« or three ſhots made at them by a couple of aer.“ 
CLARENDON. | 


DRA KE, (Sir FRANCIS) the fon of Edmund Drake, an 


honeſt ſailor, and born near Taviſtock, in 1545, and brought 
up at the expence and under the care of Sir John Hawkins, 
his kinſman He was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed naval 
heroes in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. "Tozecite all his 
great and ſerviceable actions, would require a volume, 
rather than a paragraph in this work, but thoſe who chooſe 
to be fully acquainted with his worth, may be abandantly 
ſatisſied by recurring to his life in Dr. Campbell's hiſtory 
of the Britiſh admirals. Thus much we mult add, that he 
was a man, who might be ſaid to have a head to contrive, 
a heart to undertake, and a hand ready to execute whatever 
promiſed glory to himſelf, and good to his country. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhing action of his life, his voyage round the 
globe, gives us ſuch a ſignal inſtance of courage, intre- 
pedity, ſagacity, and diſcretion, as ſcarce ſeem to have met 
in one man before him. And if we conſider him as the 
great authour of our navigation to the Weſt and Eaſt-Indies, 
as one who ſhewed it practicable to act againſt the Spaniards, 
both by ſea and land ; as the introducer of tobacco into 
this kingdom; as the promoter of the cheſt at Chatham, 
for the relief of ſeamen wounded in the ſervice of their 


4R. country, 
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country, and of his raiſing the peat of the Engliſh 
failors'ſo high, chat they were ſought after and employed 
by all nations of the world, we. may look on him as the 
remote cauſe of our grandeur, and the extenſiveneſs of our 
commerce. As ſome account of his perſon and character 
may not be unacceptable, we add, that his ſtature was low, 
but well ſet, his cheſt open and broad, his head very round, 
his hair of a fine brown, his beard full and comely, his 
eyes large and clear, his complexion fair, and his coun- 
tenance freſh,” chearful and engaging. As navigation had 
been his whole ſtudy, ſo he knew it thoroughly, and was 
perfect maſter of every ſcience, eſpecially aſtronomy, which 
could render him complete in the nautic art. Though he 
did not poliſh his ſpeech by ſtudy, yet it was ſtrong, ner- 
vous, conciſe, al ane not diffuſe, eloquent, and capti- 
vating ; and to conclude his character, with the words of 
Fuller, He was a religious man towards Gop and has 
houſes, where he came chaſte in his life, juſt in his deal- 
ings, true of his word, and merciful to thoſe, whach 
were under him, hating nothing ſo much as idleneſs.“ 
Such was the character of this great man; ſo ſtrong a re- 
ſemblance of an officer in the navy at preſent, that it may 
be thought, that ſome of the lineaments of this portrait are 
copied from him! 

DRAM, S. Cdrachm or drachma, Lat.) the eighth part of an 
ounce, applied to weight. Figuratively, a {mall quantity. 
© No dram of judgment.” Derp. Such a quantity of di- 
ſtilled or ſpirituous fiquours, as is uſually drunk at once. 
Spirituous liquours. ** From the ſtrong fate of drams if 
« thou get free.” Pore. 

To DRAM, v. à. to drink, or accuſtom one's ſelf to drink 
ſpirituous liquours. | 

DRAMA, S. (n, Gr. from Saw, drao, Gr. to act) in 
poetry, a piece or poem compoſed for the ſtage, in which 

ſome action is repreſented, The deficiency of the Rogen 
in this ſpecies of compoſition 1s difplayed with great oſten- 


tation by French critics, who notwithſtanding can have no _ 


other boaſt of ſuperiority, but their ſervility to rules ; the 
noble ſtrokes, which the magic hand of a Shakeſpear's, 
has ſnatched beyond any of Weir favourite authours, and 
the knowledge he diſplays of human nature, muſt notwith- 


ſtanding all their out-cries claim their aſtoniſhment ; to. 


enter into a minute criticiſm on the excellencies of this 
ſingle authour, would require too much room; but the cu- 
rious may meet with abundant fatisfaftion in the critical 
works of our own writers; a late good-natured author, 
who carries his complaiſance too far, deſerves our praiſe, 
though he met not with approbation, and his artiality to 
our countrymen, ſhould nd his excuſe as an Engliſhman. 
I need not fay I mean the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, profeſſor of 


poetry in the univerſity of Oxford, a man who has many 


good qualities beſides that of a good-natured critic, to re- 
commend him to public efteem, and afrectionate regard. 

DRAMA'TIC, DRAMA'TICAL, agj. repreſented by ac- 
tion, or on the ſtage. f 

DRAMA”TICALLY, adv. after the manner of a poem acted 
on the ſtage. Repreſentatively. 

DRAMA TLS r. S. the authour or compoſer of a dramatic 
piece, or acted on the ſtage. 

DRA'NK, the preter of driz4. 


To DRA PE, v. a. {drap, Fr.) to make cloth. That the 


* clothier might rape according as he might afford.“ Bac. 
Obſolete. 
DRA PER, S. one who ſells either linnen or woollen cloth. 
DR A'PERY, 8 the trade, or art of making cloth. Cloth 
made either of linnen, or woollen. * Served the lord 
with drapery ware.” Hi. of J. Bull. In painting and 
ſculpture, the repreſentation of the garments or clothing 
of any figure, 
DRA'STIC, adj. (aciuos, draftikos, Gr. from Jab, Gr. to 
at or work) powerful, vigourous, efficacious. In me- 
dicine, a remedy which works ſoon, or with ſpeed. 
DRA'VE, preter of drive. 


DRA'UGH, S. (pronounced, and corruptly written for raf. | 


- refuſe ; fwill ; a ſcum of a pot; pot liquour, or the liquour 
wen to hogs. ** Still ſwine eat all the dravgh.” SAR. 
DRA'UGHT, 8. (from dio, draght, Belg.) the act of 
2 A guage of liquour drank at once. Liquour 
drank for pleaſure ; that which is fit for a-perſon to drink. 
The action of moving or dragging carriages. ©* Oxen for 
all ſorts of draught.” TemyLe.. The quality of bein 
drawn or moved by pulling. © The Hertfordſhire wheel- 
e plough is the beſt, and of the eaſieſt draught.” The re- 
preſentation of a 3 or thing by painting a ſketch, or 
plan of ſome building or picture. A picture. In fiſhing, 
the act of catching fiſh by a drag- net. The act of drawing 
or ſhooting a bow. In war, forces drawn off from the 


| 
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main army. A fink or drain: 4“ Id caſt into the drayghy » 

Mar. xv. 17. The depth which a veſſel finks' into the 

water. In commerce, a bill drawn by one perſon on ano 

ther for money. In the plural, a game played on à che. 

quered table with round pieces of box and ebony, 

To DRA'W, v. a. (preter, drew; particip. pafl. drawn, 
dragan, Sax. drager, Dan.) to pull ong upon the ground, 

from one place to another. Uſed with be 

force. Draw you before the judgment ſeats.” Jam. ii. 

6. To pull up or raiſe from a deep place. To attract, to 


CO —— ae, — 


draw towards itſelf. To breathe, or inhale, applied to 


air. To take from a caſk or veſſel; To drain or empty, 
applied to liquours, ſometimes uſed with of: To pull out 
ot the ſcabbard, to unſheath, - ſometimes uſed wich gar. 
To take bread out of an oven. Io open or ſeparate from 
each other ; to uncloſe if cloſe before, but to cloſe together 


if open, applied to curtains. To move towards a place 
inienſibly,. ſometimes uſcd with the rectprocal pronouns 


himjelf, &c. To lengthen or protract, applied to literary 
compoſitions. In painting, to repreſent” the likeneſs of 
any perſon or thing, either by a pencil, pen, or colours, 
To imply, infer, or introduce a conſequence. To com. 
poſe, to torm in writing. To withdraw, or decline a lay 
ſuit. In cookery, to diſembowel, to take out the guts of 


1 Joined to in, to wreſt or force any expreſſion to 
arguments. 


vour a particular cauſe, — towards 
To pull towards one, applied to the management of a 
horſe. To entice, to ſeduce, to inveigle, to prevail on 
by fondneſs. Uſed with of, to extract by diſtillation; to 
exhauit, to abſtract, to withdraw or turn aſide or divert, 


applied to the mind. Joined to from, to extort or force; 


to deduce as a conſequence or inference ; to derive, or 
borrow from, as a cauſe or inventor ; to remove a thing 
from the place in which it is laid or fituated. Joined to 
on, to cauie, promote, or occaſion ; to introduce by degrees. 
To expoſe, joined to hatred or envy. *©* This would draw 
« or him the hatred of all men.” To unſheath a 
ſword in order to ſtab a perſon. 
„ him in a full company.” In commerce, to addreis a 
bill for a ſum of money to a perſon. Joined to over, to 
perſuade a perſon to revolt, or change his ſentiments or 


arty. To raiſe, extract by means of fire, applied to diſtil- 


tion. Joined to cut, to lengthen the ſpace of time or 
place a thing would otherwiſe occupy; to protract; to 
make a literary compoſition of a particular length, alluding 


to the drawing wire, To pump, or attam to a knowledge 
To ſeparate from à col- 


of a perſon's ſecrets by artifice. 
lection or aſſemblage, or thing containing. Draw out 
„the ſtaves of a caſk.” In military affairs; to detach or 
ſeparate from the main body; to prepare for action; to 
range in battle array. Joined to , to form in writing, 
to compoſe. Neaterly to move by force, applied to the 
manner in which beaſts move any carriage. To influence, 
attract, or act upon as a weight or force. 
ſhrink. ** Draw. into leſs room.” Bac. foined to au 
adverb or adjective, implying approach, to advance or 
move towards. To unſheath, applied to a weapon. To 
take a card out of a pack, or a lot from a number of others. 
To deſcribe in words or colours. To make a fore run, or 
diſcharge matter. Joined to back, to retreat or retire ; ta 
retract a deſign, or decline an undertaking. Joined to of, 
to decline an engagement, or make a retreat. Uſed with 
on, to come nearer, to advance or approach, applied to 


time, or the exiſtence of ſome event. Uſed with up, to 
form or range in battle array. 


DRAW, S. the act of drawing: The lot or chance taken 


or drawn. 
DRAWBACK, S. money paid back or abated for ready 


payment. Figuratively, a deduction, or diminution of 


the value or. qualities of a thing. In commerce, certain 


duties either of the cuſtoms-or excife, allowed upon the 


exportation of ſome of our own manufactures, or on ccr- 
tain foreign merchandizes that have paid a duty on im- 
rtation. 

DRA*WBRIDGE, S. a bridge moving on hinges, and by 
means of chains, lifted up or let down at pleaſure, in 
order to preſerve, or deſtroy the communication between 
two places, or a country and ſome fort, 

DRA'WER, S. applied to perſons; one employed in fetch- 
ing water from a well, or cock. In public houſes, one 

. who draws liquours from caſks. 
ſemblance of a perſon- on paper or canvas, with a pen, 
pencil or bruſh. . Applied to things, that which has the 


power of attracting towards itſelf, In ſurgery, that which 
diſcharges v ng 


Calc, the plural, that part of dreſs which covers the 


«© He drew on or upon 


To contract or 


One who forms the re- 


A box which flides in a grove or 
thighs 


DREI . 
chighs | 3 generally made of linnen, and made 
to t v C } > 1 


0 s . . #3 4 ö ; 

DRA WING, S. the act of taking or forming the likeneſs 
of a thing or perſon with a pen or pencil. A picture 
drawn or formed with a pen or pencil. 

DRA/WING-ROOM, 8. a room to which company retire 
after an entertainment. A room ſet apart for the recep- 
tion of company at court. Figuratively, the perſons or 
company aſſembled in a drawing-room. 

DRA/WN, articiple paſſ. from DR aw. 

DRA W- WELL, S. a well out of which water 1s raiſed by 
means of a bucket and rope. | 
To DRA'WL, v. u. to pronounce one's words with a flow 

difagreeable whine. nl | 

DRA'Y, DRA'Y-CART, S. (drag) 'a low, uncovered cart, 
uſed. by brewers to convey their le 
RA'Y-MAN, S. one who drives a dray. 

DRA'Y-PLOUGH, S. a plough reſembling a dray, well 

adapted for miry ways in the winter. 

A 

” low, mean, worthleſs, or deſpicable perſon. © The 
« grofſels, — for ever may become his vaſſals.” Hudib. 


fear, the ſenſation occaſioned by the fight of ſome terrible 


danger. 
DREADFUL. % cauſing exceſſive fear. Frightful. 
DRE/ADFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to cauſe fear or 
terrour. 


fear or terrour. | 

DREADLESS, adj. void of fear. Undaunted 

DRE/ADLESSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind void of fear. 
Intrepidity, undauntedneſs. | 


has no exiſtence but in the imagination. 

To DRE'AM, v. #. to have ideas in the mind, 

outward ſenſes are ſtopped during fl 
al objed 


ſuggeſted by any extern 


tively, a chimera, a groundleſs fancy, or conceit, which 
while the 
„which are neither 
or known occaſion, nor 


magic, to fancy without reaſons. Actively, to perceive 

uring ſleep. a "2 FS: 12 

DRE'AMER, S. one who perceives things during ſleep, 

without the ſuggeſtion of external objects. A perſon fond 

of conceits. A fanciful man; a man left in wild imagi- 

nations. b | dane, 5 

DREAMLESS, adj. without dreams. 

DRE'AR, 

or melancholy, Mournful. t 

DRE'ARY, adj. ( dreorig, Sax.) full of ſorrow or mournful, 

applied to perſons. Gloomy, diſmal, or affecting with 

melancholy, applied to places. 

DRE DGE, S. (from drirch, in Chaucer, to ſtop or delay, 
on account of its meeting with many ſtops) a thick ftron 
net, faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at a boat's 
lern, gathering whatever it meeteth with at the bottom 
of the water, generally uſed for catching oyſters, and is a 
ſpecies of a drag-net. | [1 
To DRE DGE, v. a. to fiſh with a dredge. In cookery, to 
ſrew flour over meat while roaſting. | 
DRE/DGER, S. one who fiſhes with a dredge. A box with 
ll holes at the top uſed for ſtrewing flower on meat when 

roaſting, 

DREG/GINESS, S. fullneſs of lees or dreggs. Foulneſs, 
iP lied to liquour abounding with a ropy ſubſtance, or 
ediment. 

DREG/GISH, adj. abounding with lees or ſediment. 

"REG'GY, adj. muddy, foul, full of ſediment, applied to 
iquours. 

DREG'S, 8. (it has no ſingular, from dreffen, Sax. dregg, 
ling. dreggias, plur. Iſland) the bottom, lees or foul part 
of any liquour. Figuratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, or 
— part of any thing. The droſs or meaneſt part of a 

ple. 

To DREIN, wv. a. ſee DAIx. I can drein her of them 

15 all,” Conc, 

0 DRE'NCH, v. 4. (drencan, Sax. to drink) to ſoak or 
the, to 2 all over in ſome liquour. To waſh. 

0 ſleep. To moiſten, or make very wet. To adminiſter 
Phylic by violence. | 


ZEL, S. '(drofjel, ſcum, or drofſeffe, Fr. a ſtrumpet) 


DRE/AD, S. (pronounced dred, from dræd, Sax.) terrour or | 
or dangerous object. Awful or venerable in the higheſt 
degree. ; | 

To BREAD, v. ni (dradan,” Sax.) to fear to an exceſſive 


degree. | 
pal AER, S. (from dread and er, of wer, Sax. a man.) 
one Who lives in continual fear or apprehenfion of ſome 


DRE/ADFULNESS, 8. that quality which cauſes exceſſive | 


are under the rule of the underſtanding. To think, to 


adj. (dreoring, Sax. uneaſy) affecting with ſorrow 


# 


4 


| 


| 


; 
| 


DRE'AM, S. (pronounced eme, from droom, Belp.) the | 
images which appear to the mind during fleep.. Figura- | 


* - — —_— — - —_ - — 


. * 


DRILNKABLE, 
DRI'NKER, S. one who is fond of ſwallowing large quan- 


DRT 


DRENCH, S. a draught, or ſwill, uſed by way of con- 
tempt. A portion or drink prepared of ſeveral phyſical 


ingredients for a ſick horſe. Phyſic, which muſt be yen 


by force. Their counſels are more like a ,drench that 
** muſt be poured down.” King CHARLES. A channel of 
water. 5: 1 1: 623% $352214)- 4,094 #0.4T 

DRE'NCHER, 8. one who dips, ſteeps, or ſoaks any thing. 
One who adminiſters phyſic by force. & i. 

To DRE'SS, v. a. ( dreſſer, Fr.) to put on cloaths. To 
adorn, deck, or ſet out with cloaths. Figuratively, to 

clothe, or repreſent in a favourable light, — th uſed 

with up. In ſurgery, to apply a plaiſter or other remedy to 

a wound, To curry or — applied to horſes. To keep 

free from weeds, to adjuſt, or keep regular, applied to 

gardening. To prepare for any purpoſe. To trim, applied 
to lamps. To prepare victuals ke for .cating, applied to 

— 44 To curl, comb out, or otherwiſe adorn hair or 
rukes. 

DRE'SS, 8. that which a perſon wears to cover his body 
from the inclemency of the weather. Cloaths, or ſplendid 
attire. The fkill in adjuſting, or taſte in chooſing and 
wearing cloaths. | 72 

DRESSER, S. one who is employed in putting on a perſon's 
cloaths. A broad and long kind of a table or ſhelf in a 
kitchen, uſed to prepare victuals for the ſpit, pot, or 
table. One employed in keeping a garden or plantation 
in order. A gardener, The gdrefer ot his vineyard.” Luke. 

DRE'SSING, S. in ſurgery, the plaiſter, or other remedy, 
applied to a ſore. _ 

DRE'ST, participle of DxxEss. wad a 

To DRLB, v. a. (from dribble) to ſteal, to cut off, or take 


a part of the gains of a perſon. © He who drives their 


«© bargains, dribs a part.” Dayp. Seldom uſed. | 
DRVFBBLE, v. 3. (by ſucceſſive alteration from drip of ari- 
pan, Sax. dryp. Il. preter. draupa, dripper, Dan.) to fall in 

drops. . Figuratively, to move with a flow and weak mo- 

tion; (an obſolete ſenſe) Believe not that the Aibling 
dart of lovers can pierce a compleat boſom.” SuAK. To 
let the ſpittle fall from one's mouth; to ſlaver like an in- 
fant or ideot. Actively, to throw down, or ſcatter in drops. 

„ Dribble it all the way up ſtairs.” Sir r. | 
DRVBLET;, S. a ſmall ſam of money. . 
DRTER, 8. in medicine, that which has the quality of ab- 

ſorbing or deſtroying moiſture. 

DRIFT, S. che force which. impells or drives a perſon, or 
thing. A raft, or any thing driven at random, or in a 
body. A ſtratum, layer, or covering of any matter blown 
together by the wind. A /zow drift, i. e. a deep body of 
ſnow. The tendency, or particular deſign of an action. 
The ſcope or tenor of a diſcourſe. | 

To DRIFT, v. 4. to drive, or force along. To throw to- 
gether, on heaps. To amals. 

To DRILL, v. a. (drillen, Belg. thirlian, Sax. from thur, 
Sax. through) to make a hole with an auger, gimlet, or 
drill. To bore. Figuratively, to draw ſtep by ep, uſed 

with n. To dri/l him on from one lewdneſs to another.“ 

To range in battle array. The foes appear'd drawn u 

and drilPd.” Hudib. To drain, or make its paſſage 9 

ſmall holes or interſtices. Drill through the tandy ſtra- 

% tum every way, —the waters with tae ſandy ſtratum 

© riſe.” TrHoMsON. | | 

DRUVLL, S. (from the verb) an inſtrument uſed to bore holes 
in wood, iron, or braſs ; it is preſſed by the breaſt againſt 
the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and cat-gut 

. ſtring, An ape or baboon. A changeling and a il.“ 
Locks. A imall dripping ſtream. Springs through the 
„ pleaſant meadows pour their t.“ Saxdrs.. 

To DRINK, v. x. (preter drink, or drunk, particip. paſſive, 
drunk or drunken, from driggkan, Goth. which makes drag. 
in the preter, the two g's and that before the 4 being pro- 
nounced hike an N; drincan, Sax. drinten, Beig.) to ſwallow 
liquours. Figuratively, to ſwallow an immoderate quan- 
tity of liquours. Uſed with 70, to ſalute in drinking; to 
with well to in drinking. Actively, to ſwallow liquours.. 
Figuratively, to ſuck up or abſorb. To receive by an in- 
let, applied to the eyes to ſee ; applied to the ears to hear. 
To bury or deftroy by drinking, uſed with down. To 
make a perſon drunk. 

DRINK, S. liquour to, be ſwallowed, oppoſed to meat or. 
ſolid food. Any particular kind of liquour. | 

DRI'NK-MONEY, S. money given a perſon to regale him- 
ſelf with by purchaſing liquours. 

adj. that which may be drank. 


tities of intoxicating liquours. | 
To DRIP, v. u. (drippen, Belg. fee DairyLs) to fall in 
drops. To let fall in drops, applied to the tat which falls 
| | from 
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DRO 


from meat, while roaſting. 
Eren 
IP, S. that whie $ in drops. 2 
DRT PING, 8. che far which: drops from meat while roaſt- 
ing, eulled likewiſe kitchen-ft uff. 
To DRI'VE, v. 4. (preter. drove, formerly drave, particip. 
paſſ. Ae or drove; Hreiban, Goth." drifan, Sax. driffve, 
| Pm, dryven, Belg.) to make a thing or perſon move b 
violence. To force along by ſome violent impulſe or preſ- 
' ſare. To ſend to any place, by force. To force, or break 
by force, joined to a/under. To convey animals, or make 
them walk from one place to another. To force or com- 
pel. Toenforce or puſh home a proof or re nr Joined 
to trade; to carry it on. To purify by agitation or mo- 


d 's 


tion. Uſed with out, to * or force from a place. Neu- 
terly, to go as forced by ſome external agent. To ruſh 


- with violence. To conduct a carriage. Uſed with ar, to 

intend, to mean, to endeavour to accompliſh, to have a 
- tendency to; preceded by ler, to aim or ſtrike at with fury. 
 «« Pour rogues in buckram let drive at me.” SAR. 


To DRIVVEL, ] 
ſpittle fall out of one's mouth, like an infant or an ideot. 


Adtvely, to let fall in drops.” 


N 
1 


v . (a corruption from Da IBL E) to let the 


 DRYVEL; S. flaver, ſpittle or moiſture dropt from the 


mouth. 
DRPFVELLER, S. a fool or ideot, fo called from their letting 

their flaver drop from their mouths. jo 

DRYVELLING, particip. doting ; weak in the underſtand- 

ing, fooliſh. << This &rive/ling love is like a great natural.” 
SHAK. | 

DRUVEN, iciple of Drive. | | 

DRIVER, S. the perſon or thing which communicates mo- 

tion by force. 
one place to another. One who manages and guides the 
cattle which draw any carnage. | 

To DRVZZLE, v. a. Cariſelen, Teut. to ſhed dew) to ſhed 


ne who guides and conveys bealts from 


in fmall drops or a wet miſt, like dew. Neuterly, to let 


fall in ſmall, ſlow drops. 


DRI ZZ LV, 4%. deſcending in ſmall, dow drops; deſcend- 


in a miſt. Reſembling a miſt, or moiſt vapour. 
DRO/IL, S. (according to Junius, a contraction of drivel) 
a fool; a ſluggard. ; | 
To DROYVIL, v. =. to work ſluggiſhly and ſlowly ; to plod. 
The droiling peaſant.” Govern. of the Tongue. Not in 
ſe 


uſe. 

RO'LE, adj. {drile, Fr.) comical ; exciting laughter. 
DROTE 8 14 Fr.) a perſon whoſe buſitiers and em- 
ploy it is to raiſe mirth by antic geſtures, or comical jeſts. 
A merry-andrew, buffoon, or jack-pudding. A comical 
farce, compoſed to excite laughter. 

To DRO'LE, v. #. to jeſt, or play the buffoon, 
DRO'LLERY, S. jeſts, ridicule ; or an endeavour to make 

a thing the object of mirth, ridicule, or laughter. 
DRO/MEDARY, S. (dromedaire, Fr. dromedaro, Ital. from 
Deals, Gr. a courſe or race; on account of its ſwiftneſs) 

in natural hiſtory, a ſort of camel ſaid to travel 100 miles 

a day. It is ſmaller, ſlenderer and nimbler chan the com- 
mon camel, having either one or two hairy excreſcencies on 

its back, and is capable of great fatigue. Its hair is ſoft 

and ſhort ; it has no fangs or foreteeth, nor horn on its 
" feet, which are covered with a fleſhy ſkin ; it is about ſeven 
feet and a half high from the ground to the top of its head. 
As in other reſpects it reſembles the Came, the reader is 
referred to that article. 
DRONE, S. the male bee, which hatches the young, makes 
no honey, has no ſting, and is driven from the hive, when 
the hatching time is over. Figuratively, an inactive, uſe- 
leſs, or ſluggiſh perſon. In mufic, the deep holding key 

note of a bag-pipe. , 

To DRONE, v. . to live an inactive, uſeleſs and dull life, 
Uke that of a drone. © A long reſtive race of droning 

% kings.” Dx Y. ve 
DRONISH, 2%. like a drone, uſeleſs, fluggiſh and in- 

active. N 
To DROOP, v. a. (droef, Belg. ſorrow) to languiſh with 

ſorrow. To hang down the head with ſorrow. Figura- 
' tively, to grow faint, weak, or diſpirited. To fink ; to 
© Tean downwards, To decline, . beautifully applied by 
Milton. Till day droops.” Par. Loft. | 

DROP, S. (droppa, 944. a ſmall portion or particle of wa- 
ter or other fluid in a ſpherical form. The roundneſs of a 
© drop of any fluid is by Sir Iſaac Newton attributed to the 
reater attraction between the p ary particles of the 
= than that between the particles of the drop and thoſe 
of the circumambient air. As much liquour as falls at once, 
when there is not a continued ſtream. A diamond hang- 
ing looſe from the ear, fo called from its reſembling the 
© form of a drop of any fluid in its defcent. Drops, in the 


- 
© *® 


" 


Gab 


To DROP, v. 4. ( dreppan, Sax.) to 


DROP-STONE, 


| © Chaucer is uſe 


DRU 


plural, in architecture, are ornaments in the dori 
ture, repreſenting drops, or little bells, immediately ut 


the triglyphos. In phyſic, any ſpirituous medici 
taken in drops. 1 edieine to be 


| DROP-SERENE, 8. (gutta-ſerens,. Lat.) in phyfie, a dl. 


eaſe of the eyes, confiting of an entire loſs of tight, vit. 

out any apparent fault or diſorder of the part; it is fv 

. poſed to ariſe from a compreſſion or obitruction of the 0 ti 
nerves, preventing the due flux of the animal ſpirits — 
in ſmall round 


the retina. 
particles. To let fall, to let go, » has thing fall 6 
the hand, to utter ſhghtly, or without caution, to r 
introduce by way of digreſſion. Uſed with iz, to viſit 1 
call at a perſon's hvuſe caſually, or without ſetting Out with 
that detign. To intermit, ceaſe, or decline. To quit 
perſon's ſervice, to decline or refuſe following or aſſociati 
with. To looſe in its progreſs. Jo bedrop or becks 
Their wav'd coats dg d with gold.“ Mix r. Neæuterh 
to fall in ſeparate particles of a roundiſh form. 7, 1 
drops fall, to conſume in drops, to fall or come fron 
higher to a lower ſituation. Io fall without violence. 10 
tall ſuddenly, to die. Joined to iet, to paſs Over Without 
mentioning ; to bury in, oblivion. or ſilence. Joined to n 
to come expectedly by. He drops in when he think; * 
« are juſt icated.” | 
DROP'FIN G, 8. any liquour which has fallen in drops. 
DROP'LET, S. a ſmall drop. Thoſe droplets which — 
forming good-nature fall,” SHARK. Not in uſe, 
8. a ſpar formed into the ſhape of , 


rop. 

DROT: WONT, 8. in botany, a plant which has varied 
Neriss. 22 | aa dh | 

DROYPSIED, part. affected with a dropſy. 

DROFSY, S. (antiently' wrote hydropiy, whence dig 
or dropſy, from hydropifie, Fr. hydropi/ra, Ital. Hydross, Lat) 
in phytic,", a preternatural collection or extruvaſaticn d 

..: 4queous ſerum or water in any part of the body, which 
greatly diſtends the veſſels, is attended with a weaknek df 
digeſtion, and a continual thirſt. 110 „ 

DRU'SS, S. the waſte, ſcum, tediment, or groſs parts of any 
metal. The cruſor ruſt of a metal. Figuratively the n- 
fuſe, or moſt worthleſs parts of any thing. 

DRQO'Y/SSINESS, S. the impurity of metals. Foulneſs; nl. 

D ROSS, adi. full of impurities, foulneis, or impure pu- 

ticles. Figuratively, as worthleſs as droſs. 

DROcCHIL, S. (corrupted, perhaps, from drerch, which in 

tor delay, or from droch, | Erif, which 
ſignifies the ſame) a uſeleſs perſon, a' fluggard. An ids 
lazy wench.' 7521 | | 

DRO'VE, S. a number of. cattle under the guidance of ce 
or more perſons. Any collection of animals. Figurative), 
a great croud or multitude. 

DROY'VEN, part. from Derive; "Ip 

DRO VER, 8. one who fats oxen or ſheep for ſale, and con 
ducts or drives them to market. TTY 

DROU'GHT, 8. {drooghre, Belg. thirſt, drugod, Sax. doth 
Scot.) applied to the weather. Dry weather, want of nin. 
Thirſt or great want or deſire of drink. 

DROU'GHTINESS, S. the ſtate of a fluid or foil whid 
wants rain. The ſtate of a perſon affected with thirſt, c 
in want of drink. _ 1 65 

DROU'GHTY, aj. ing rain, parched with heat. 
Thirſty or wanting drink. 4 
o DRO WN, v. &. (drunden, below, according to Skinner, 

" drunenian, Sax. to be drunk, according to Lye; perhaps 

from aryncan, Sax. to drink) to plunge and ſuffocate unde 
water. To plunge or overwhelm in water. To overfon, 
or cover with water. - Figuratively, to immerge, plung* 
in, or overwhelm with any thing. To looſe in ſomething 
of greater power, excellency, or influence. To die, or be 
ſuffocated under the water. 1 0 

To DROWY'SE, v. a. (drocſen, Belg.) to make heavy with, 
or ſtrongly inclined to ſſeep. My drew/ed ſenſes.” SUL. 

Neuterly, to become heavy with. ſleep, to ſlumber. To 
look heavy, oppoſed to cheartul. 

DROW'SITY,' adv. in ſuch a manner as ſpeaks a fir0"s 


ropenfity,” or inclination to fleep. Heavily, fluggill'! 
8 P y, flugg 


ully.. . 4 | 

DROW-SINESS, S. a ſtrong propenſity and inclination 

ſleep. Figuratively, ſlothfulneſs. or inactivity. ; 
DROW'SY, adj. firongly inclined to fleep. | Heavy vi 
ep. Figuratively, cauſing ſleep. Dull or ſtupid. © 
6 o/y reaſoning.” ATTERB. | 
To DRU'B, v. a. {druber, Dan. to kill) to beat ſound) 
with a ſtiek. To threſh, thump, or cudygel. A word df 

contempt, ** I ſhould have been drubbed. hoe * 


DRU 


DRU'B, S. a hump, knock, or blow. A ſound beating with 
a ſtick. | | 

To DRU/DGE, v. a. {drecan, Sax. to vex, draghen, to 
carry a burthen) to work hard at mean and ſervile employ- 
ments! To flave. . 

DRU DSR, S. one employed in mean, hard, and fatiguing 
labour. A meer ſlave. | 1 

DRU/DGER, S. a mean labourer. A box with holes on the 
top, from whence flower 15 caſt or ſcattered upon meat while 

_ yoaſting. See Drepcts. 


DRU/DGERY, S. low, mean, ſervile, hard and fatiguing 


labour. . 

DRU'DGING-BOX, S. ſee DR RDO. EE 

DRU/DGINGLY, a4. in a laborious, fatiguing, and toil- 
ſome manner. 

DRU'G, S. (drogue, Fr. drova, Perſ. an odour) an ingre- 
dient uſed in phyſic or dying. Figuratively, any thing of 
. a ſmall or no value, this ſenſe may probably be owing to a 
corruption of dreg. A drudge. Such as may the paſſive 
« drugs freely command.” Snakr. 

To DRU'G, v. 4. to mix with phyſical ingredients. To 
taint with ſomething diſagreeable. 

DRU'GGERMAN, S. {drogueman, Fr. torcimanio, Ital. for- 

geman, Arab. an interpreter) in commerce, a name given 
in the Levant to the interpreters, kept by the embaſadours 
of the Chriſtian nations, reſiding at the Porte, to aſſiſt 
them in their treaties. | 

DRU/GGET), S8. in commerce, a fort of thin ſtuff, ſome- 
times all wool, ſometimes half wool, half thread, and 
- ſometimes corded, but uſually plain, and woven on a 
worſted chain. 

DRU/GGIST, S. (drooghi/t, Belg.) one who ſells phyſical 

ingredients or medicines, differing from an apothecary be- 
. cauſe ſelling by wholeſale, not preſcribing for diſorders or 
viſiting patients, or not 8 phyſicians receipts ; 

though it muſt be confeſſed that the trade have at preſent 
- incroached on all theſe branches, and excepting the viſiting 

of patients, taking away all diſtinction between the two 


profeſſions. 


DRU'GSTER, S. an old word not in uſe, the ſame as drug- 


of ID, S. {derio, oaks, and hud, incantation; dariab, oak, 
Erſe. dry, Sax. a magician, drud, Brit. oak) the prieſts 
and miniſters of religion amonſt the Britons, Celtic Gauls, 
and Germans. They were in Britain the firſt and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed order in the iſland, choſen out of the beſt 
families, and the honours of their birth, added to thoſe of 
their function, procured them the higheſt veneration. They 
were verſed in aſtronomy, geometry, natural philoſophy, 
politics and geography; had the adminiſtration of all ſa- 
cred things, were the interpreters of the gods, and ſu- 
reme judges in all cauſes, whether eccleſiaſtic or civil. 
| — their determination was no appeal, and whoever re- 
fuſed to acquieſce in their deciſions, was reckoned im- 
pious, and excommunicated. They were generally go- 
verned by a fingle perſon called an Arch-druid, who pre 
fided in all their aſſemblies. Once a year they uſed to 
retire or rather aſſemble in a wood in the center of the 
iſland, at which time they uſed to receive applications 
from all parts, and hear cauſes. 'Their peculiar opinions, 
are not well aſcertained by writers, though it 1s agreed by 
all, that they held the immortality of the foul, and its 
tranſmigration ; that nothing could appeaſe the gods more 
. powerfully than human ſacrifices, and that there was one 
tupreme Deity who preſided over all others, named Teush, 
-. whence we may cafily trace the Welch Duw, or the French 
Diego God, whence they ſeem more probably derived than 
tom Deus, Lat. as ſuppoſed by ſome etymologiſts. The 
Druids, committed none of their 1 47 to writing, 
but tranſmitted them to poſterity by oral tradition ; for 
Which purpoſe they were reduced to verſe, and were 
learnt by their diſciples. The great veneration in which 
this ſet of men are held by the antients, and the many 
attempts made by learned critics to trace their origin, 
and diſcover their principles muſt ſet them, in an advanta- 
eous light, Yet with all ther ſplendour are joined great 
efects; their acknowledgment of a plurality of gods, 
and their aſſerting the neceſſity of human ſacnfices, muſt 
detract very much from their character, and confirm us in 
this principle, that the hiſtory of all nations, ſhews the 
expediency of a divine revelation, and that thoſe countries 
on which the Sun of Righteouſneſs has not riſen with heal- 
ing in his wings, however famous for their intellectual 
abilities, or literary talents, have rather groped their way, 
than ſeen their path, with reſpect to religious doctrines. 
DRU'M, S. (tromme, Dan. drumme, Erle) a warlike inſtru- 
ment made of thin picces of oak, bent in a cylindrical 


DUB 
form, covered at each end with vellum, or parchment, 


which ftretches by means of braces running from one ex- 
tremity to the other; and made to ſound by beating one of 


the ends with ſticks generally made of braſil wood. Kerile- 
Drum, is that whoſe body is made of braſs or 


copper in 
the form of a kettle, and covered at top with parchment 
like the common one. The drum of. the car is a ſmall 


membrane in the inner part of that organ, which is ſo 
ſtretched as to convey the ſenſation of ſound, by the vibra- 
tion which ſounding bodies cauſe upon it. | 

To DRU'M, v. a. to beat a march, &c. on a drum with a 
2 To beat or vibrate, applied to the motion of the 

eart. 1 N 

To DRU'MBLE, v. a. to move in a flow, or ſluggiſh man- 
ner. * Look how you drumble.” SuAK. Obſolete. 

DRU'MFISH, S. in natural hiſtory, a round fiſh, which 
comes from Virginia, | | 

DRU'M-MAJOR, S. the chief drummer of a regiment. 

DRU'MMER, S. one who beats a drum. - 

DRUNK, adj. (from din) intoxicated, or deprived of the 
uſe of the underſtanding by immoderate drinking. Figu- 
ratively, ſoak'd, beautifully apphed to inanimate things. 
cc I oy make mine arrows drunk with blood.” Deur. 
xxix. 6. 


DRU'NKARD, 8. one given to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong 


liquours. 

DRUNKEN, part. 
Given to habitual 
with liquour. 

DRU'NKENLY, adv. after the manner of one intoxicated 
with ſtrong liquours. 9 

DRU'NKENNESS, S. in medicine, a preternatural com- 
preſſion of the brain, and a diſcompoſure of its fibres, oc- 
caſioned by the fumes or ſpirituous parts of liquours, where- 
by perſons 3 * every thing turns EY cannot diſ- 
cern things well at a diſtance, and thoſe things which are 
at a diſtance they either ſee out of their place, or double. 
To this muſt be added, an entire loſs of underſtanding, a 
voice faultering and ſcarce articulate ; an incapacity. to 
walk, and all the ſigns of a temporary madneſs. Habitual 
or frequent intoxication for an immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 
or ſtrong liquours. Figuratively, any intoxication, or 
diſorder of the mind. 

DRY”, adj. (drige, Sax. droogh, Belg.) hard, or without 
whet or moiſture, Without rain, applied to the ſcaſons. 
Thirſty, or a thirſt for want of drink; figuratively, thirſt- 
ing, or immoderately defirous of, applied to the affections. 
So dry he was for ſway.” Stax. Jejune, barren, plain, 
void of ornament, or any embelliſhment to make it pleaſe ; 
applied to ſtile or literary productions. Severe, from driex 
or dree, Scot. to endure. 

Hard dy baſtings uſed to prove 
„The readieſt remedies of love.“ Hudib. 

To DRY”, v. à. to free from, or exhale moiſture or whet. 
To wipe away moiſture, - uſed with . To ſcorch or 
affect with thirſt. To drain, or drink up. D:yd an 
„ immeaſurable bowl. Neuterly, to grow free ſiom, or 
be drained of moiſture. 

DRYER, S. in medicine, that which has the quality of 
abſorbing moiſture. ; 

DRY*-EYED, adj. without tears; without having the eyes 
moiſtened with tears. 

DRY'LY, adv. without moiſture. Figuratively, in a cold, 
or indifferent manner, with great reſerve, applicd to treat- 
ment or behaviour. Without any erabelliſkment, applied 
to ſtile, as a fault. 

DRY*NESS, S. want of moifture. Want of rain. Want 
of juice. Figuratively, want of embelliſhment, applied 
to ſtile, or ſet diſcourſes, Want of ardour, zeal, or fer- 
vour in devotion. 

DRY -SH OD, a . without wetting the ſeet; without tread- 
ing in the water above the ſhoes. 

DRY'-NURSE, S. one who brings up a child without ſuck- 
ing. Sometimes uſed contemptuouſly of a perſon, who 
takes care of another. 

FN DRY'-NURSE, v. 4. to bring up an infant without 
ucking. 

DUAL, S. Cdualis, Lat.) expreſſing or including only two. 
In the Hebrew, or Greek language, a variation of a noun 
which only ſignifies zo; a diſtinction, which the modern 
languages ſeem deficient in. 

To DU'B, v. a. (dubban xo ridare. Sax. adduba, Ital. riddara, 
Iſl. to dub a knight. Addube in its primary fignification, 
implies to ſtrike, knights being made by a blow given 
with a ſword) to create or make a man a knight. To con- 
fer any title, or diguity. 


from drink) intoxicated with liquor. 
runkenneſs. Frequently iatoxicated 


DU'B 
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* dabs.” Hudib. =. | ix} of 
DUBIO/SITY,: S. (plural dabiofitier;” from dubious) a thing 
which Aae Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, 
4% dubiofftics for certainties.” 3 1 uſe. - . 
'BIOUS, adj. {dibiur, Lat.) not fe in an "opinion, 
wy to key not fully proved, or that which has 
equal probability on either ſide, applied to opinions. 
DU*BIOUSLY, \ adw. in ſuch a manner as adinit of dif- 


ferent ſenſes. | 4 
DU BIOUSNESS,' S. uncertainty. Want of ſufficient or po- 
ſitive 7 er | * 
DU'/BITABLE, adj. that which may be queſtioned or 
"doubted. That which a perſon may decline aſſenting to. 


DUBITA'TION,. S. { dub:iratio, Lat.) the act of doubting, 
or queſtioning the truth of a thing; it is defined by Grew, 
a negative perception, i. e. the eption that what a 

tſon ſees, is not that which he would ſee. 

DU'CAL, /. (from dite) belonging to a duke. 

DUC'AT, 8. 
dulce) a foreign coin, current on the Continent, when of 
filver valued at four ſhillings and fix pence, but when of 
gold at nine ſhillings and fix pence. 

DUCATO ON, S. a foreign coin, ftruck chiefly in Italy, 
When of filver valued at four ſhillings and eight pence 
ſterling ; and in gold, which is current in Holland, 1s worth 
about one pound, nineteen ſhillings, and two pence. - 

DUCK, S. {ducken, to dip) a water fowl, both wild and 
tame, as they grope for their food, with their bills out of 

" fight, the wiſe contrivance of the ſupreme artichect, cannot 
be too much admired, who has furniſhed their bills with 
nerves, which come from their eyes, whereby they- are 

enabled to reject what is unfit for food, even though'it 
ſhould be fo hid in mud, as not to be diſcernable to their 

eyes. Figuratively, uſed as a word of great fondneſs and 
endearment. My dainty duck.” Syax. but this ſenſe 
may, perhaps, be a corruption of duke. A ſudden bending 
down, or declining of the head. A ftone thrown fo ob- 
| 5 N on the water, as to rebound again ſeveral times on its 
urface. | 

To DU'CK, v. =. to plunge one's head, or dive under 
water. To drop down one's head. To bow low, to cringe ; 
from Ht, or Jjuyk, Scot. and Belg. to make obeiſance. 
« The ed pate — ducks to the golden fool.“ Srax. 
To plunge a perſon under water by way of puniſhment. 


DU/CKING-STOOL, S. a chair in which women ate tied 


and plunged under water for ſcolding. 
DU” CR-LEGGED, adj. having legs like a duct, having 
ſhort le 


8. 

DU'CKLING, S. (of duck and ling, a diminutive particle 
from the Saxon) a young duck. | 
DU'/CK-MEAT, S. in botany, a plant growing commonly 

in ſtanding waters. 

DU/CKOY, S. (fee Decor) any means made uſe of to 
allure, entice, or ſeduce. ** Make them the duckoys to their 
« whole family.” Gov. 25 the Tongue. 

DU/CKS-FOOT, S. (in Latin Poe. lim, or anadopods- 
phyllum) in botany, the bud of the flower is incloſed in a 
large three leaved coloured empalement, in the form of a 
ſpatha, or ſheath. The flower has groundiſh concave 
petals, plaited on their borders; it has a roundiſh germen 
without a ſtyle, which turns to an oval capſule of one cell, 
filled with roundiſh ſeeds. Linnzus ranges it in the firit 
ſection of his thirteenth claſs, and Tournefort in the ſecond 
ſection of his fixth. . 

DU/CK-WEED, S. in botany, the ſame as Ducx-Mxar. 

DU'CT, S. (du&us, Lat.) guidance or direction. To 

„ follow the dud of the ſtars.” Haumory, In anatomy, 
any canal or tube, in an animal body, through which the 
humours or fluids are conveyed. 

DU'CTILE, S. (du#ilis, Lat.) eaſy to be bent. Eaſy to be 
drawn out in length. Tractable, complying, or yielding, 


| _; to the mand. 

DU" 1 S. the quality of being drawn out in 

length. _- | 

DUCTILITY, S. in phyſics, a property of certain bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being preſſed, beaten, 
ſtretched, or drawn out to a great length without breaking. 
2 compliance, applied to the mind, or to 

ons. 


DUD/GEON, 8. /&olch, Belg. Augen, degen, Teut. a ſword) 


a ſmall dagger. “On the blade of thy dudgeon.” Shak. 
Quarrel, ill-will, malice, jars, or commotion, from 4g, 
or. 3 Wound. When civil dudgeon firſt grew high.“ 


DUE, (the particle of owe, di, Fr.) that which a perſon 
has a right to demand as a debt, as ſtipulated in a compact 


- 


called becauſe ſtruck in the dominions of a 


D UL. 


or otherwiſe. That which a perſon ought to pay, or which - 

: a thing might lay claim to. K A 4 ſenſe = the — 

aof earthly expectations.“ Ar TK. Applied to time 
nctual, exact to a period appointed. 1 

DE, adv., among ſailors, directly, exactly, without 
darniag afde, „ F., En 

1 * 8 _ __—_ belongs to, or may be claimed by a 

| on. Right. | Juſt title to a thing. In the pl 
Tbs ni, . taxes. : Wan 

To DUE, v. a. (perhaps inſtead of endue) to pay, 
« Thelateſt glory of their praiſe — that I t 
* thee withal ” Syax. Not in uſe. | 

DUEL, S. {duellum, Lat.) a combat between two perſons, 

To DUEL, v. . to fight in fingle combat. Actively, to 
attack or fight with ſingly. | 

r S. one who engages another in ſingle com. 

At. 
„ e 8. one who engages another in ſingle com- 
at. | g b 6 

DUE'LLO, S. (Ital.) the laws of chivalry, or ſingle com- 
ot He cannot bythe duel avoid it.” SAR. Not in 
uſe, | 

| DUE'NNA, S. (Span.) an old woman, kept as a domeſtic in 
Spain, in order to pry into the actions, or to take care of 
the conduct of a young lady. 

DU, S. doyke, Dalm. doglity Boh. degbia, Il. to give 
ſuck) a pap, nipple or teat, generally applied to that of a 
beaſt, and to that of a human creature only by way of 

reproach or contempt ; though formerly it was applied to a 
human creature in a good ſenſe. Dying with his mo- 

_ *© ther's dug between his lips.“ SAE. | 

DU, the preter of dig. ** As they du among the rubbiſh.” 

DUKE, S. Cauc, Fr. duce, Ital. dux. Lat.) in foreign coun- 
tries a ſovereign prince without the title or quality of king, 
Among us it is the next title of honour to the prince. At 
firſt it was a name of office, not of honour, and given to 
thoſe who were appointed to guard the trontiers. It be- 
gan to be a more honorary title under Otho the great, 
about the year 970. In England none held this title till 
Edward III. created Edward his ſon” duke of Cornwall. 
From that time many others have been created, whoſe titles 
are hereditaty, and conferred by patent; they retain a co- 
ronet on their eicutcheon, the only mark of their ſove- 
reignty, their eldeſt” ſons are, by courteſy of England, 
ſtiled marquiſes, and their youngeſt, /ords, with the addi- 
tion of their chriſtian names, as Lord George, Lord Ro- 
bert, &c. and take place of viſcounts though not ſo pri- 
vileged by the laws of the land. : | 

DU'KEDOM, S. (from dute and dom, Sax. dominion, di- 
ſtrict, or jurĩſdiction) the dominion of a duke. f 

DUL'BRAINED, aj. flow of apprehenſion; ſtupid ; want- 
ng ſagacity. Dulbrained Buckingham.” Saas. 

DU'LCET, adj. ¶ dulcis, Lat.) ſweet to the taſte. Agreeable 
to the ear. | a 

DULCIFICA'TION, S. in pharmacy, the ſweetening or 
rendering inſipid any matter impregnated with ſalts by 
waſhing it often in water. The act of rendering any 
thing, which is acid, ſweet, by mixing it with ſugar. 

To DU'LEIFY, v. @. (dulcifier, Fr.) to ſweeten, to free from 
ſalts, fourneſs, or acrimony of any fort. | 
DULCIMER, S. {dulcimelle, Ital.) a muſica! inſtrument, 
ſtrung with wires, reſembling a harpſichord and played on 

with iron or braſs pins. 

To DU'LCORATE, v. a. {(dulcis, Lat. ſweet) to ſweeten. 
To make leſs acrimonious. 

DULCORA'TION, S. the act of ſweetening. The du 
ration of things is worthy to be tried.” Bacon. 
DU'LHEAD, S. a perſon who wants apprehenſion or ſagacity. 

A block-head. | 

DU'LIA, S. (, doultia, Gr.) an inferiour kind and de- 
gree of worſhip. © The different degrees of latria aud 
* dulia.” STILLINFLEET, Not in uſe. 

DU'LL, S. au, Brit. dole, Sax. del, Belg. mad) flow of 

apprehenſion, applied to the underſtanding. Blunt, ap- 
plied to the edge of any inſtrument. Not quick or not 
eaſily perceiving objects, applied to the ſenſes. Slow, ap- 
plied to motion. Groſs, dry, exhauſting the ſpirits, of 
giving the mind no pleaſure in the compoſition, applied 
to works of learning. Dictionary writing is 4 work. 
Joaxs. Not bright, or wanting vigour. “ The looking 
«« glaſs is dull.“ The fire is du. Drowſy, ſleepy, 0 
melanchely, 


or give. 
y enemy due 


To DU'LL, v. 4. to blunt the edge of an inſtrument. Ie 
- ſully the brightneſs of ſome ſhining body. To make? 
perion fad or melancholy.- T's damp vigour ; to ſtop ® 
retard motion. a 


DU'LLARD, 


DVR 
/ „ S. (from dull and aerd, Teut. nature) a perſon 


Y, in a ſtupid,” or 
n 
Ness, 8. weakneſs of underſtanding ; ſlowneſs of 

; applied to motion. Dimneß or, want of. 
da ied to the change m 7 
pluntnels, or want of edge, applied t inſtruments. 
DULY.. adv, (from dus and ly, of lice, Sax. implying man- 
ner) in ſuch a manner as a thing or perſon might claim; 
-operly, fitly, regularly, punctuallß. Duly ſent his 
f. Aanily and wife.” Perz. | 


* IY 5 


DUMB,..a4/+, (pronounced dun from dumbe, Goth. dumbe, 
cax. dum, Dan. and Teut. 4m, Belg. dull. N, dun, 
Heb. he was ſilent) mute, not able to, ſpeck. Deprived 
of ſpeech. Noe uling words. Refuſing to ſpeak. | 
BLV, adv. mutely ; filently ; without ſpeaking. = 
NESS; S. incapacity 
Dm or omiſſion of ſpeech. Silence. 
ro DUMBFOUND,. v. a. to confuſe a perſon fo as to 
oder him unable to ſpeak. - They had like to have 
« Jumbf/ounded the juſtice.” SpeFator, Ne. 616. | 
DUMP, S. (dom, Belg. ſtupid) ſullen and filent forrow ; 
melancholy. Abſence of mind. A piece of leaden coin 
or medal, with which children amuſe themſelves. : 
DUMPISH, adj. fad ; filently and ſullenly forrowful ; me- 
lancholy. : | 
JUMPLING, 8. (from dump, heavineſs) a kind of ſmall 
and coarſe pudding boiled without bag or caſe, 
DUN, adj. (Sax. of dun, Brit.) a colour partaking of a 
mixture of brown and black ; dark, gloomy. 
To DUN, v. a. (dunan, Sax. dunar, Ifl. to thunder) to 
demand a debt with vehemence. and frequent impor- 
tunity. b 
UN,” S. one who aſks a perſon for a debt with clamour, 
and inceſſant importunity. | 
DUNCE, S. (dom, Belg. tonto, Span. ſtupid) one who 
has not a capacity for receiving inſtruction. 
DUNG, S. {(dineg, Sax. dung, Teut.) the excrement of 
animals uſed in manure, or in fattening ground. 
To DUNG, v. 4. to manure, or fatten with dung. 
DUNGEON, S. (Fr.) a cloſe priſon, generally applied to 
a dark or ſubterraneous one. 
DUNGHILL, S. a heap of dung. Figuratively, any mean 
or vile abode. A fituation of meanneſs. A man de- 
ſcended from mean parentage. A cock of ſpurious and 
degenerate kind, not fit for fighting. - 
DUNGHILL, a. ſprung from the dungbill; figuratively, 
mean, low, hath or worthleſs. wh 3,4. 
DUNNGY, adj, abounding in dung. Reſembling dung. © 
DU'NNER, S. a perſon employed in collectin Iu. ,, 9; 
and making uſe of vehement importunity for that pyr? 


when twelve of its leaves make juſt a ſheet of. paper. 
DU'DDECUPLE, adj. (from due and decuplus, Lat.) conſiſting 
of twelves. The duodecuple proportion among the Jews.” 
ARBUTHN. 


credulous perſon, or one who is impoſed on and deceived 

on account of his credulity. 

To DUPE, v. a. to trick or cheat a perſon of too great 
credulity. 

DUPLE, adj. (duplus, Lat) double; the ſame thing or 
number repeated. 

To DUPLICATE, v. a. (duplicatus, Lat.) to double; to 
increaſe or enlarge by the repetition of the ſame number, 

| To fold together. 

DUPLICATE, a. in arithmetic, applied to proportion, 
the ratio or proportion of ſquares. | 

DUPLICATE, S. the exact co y or counter part of a letter, 
book, or deed. A thing of the ſame kind as another. 

DUPLICA'TION, S. the act of doubling ; the act of fold- 
ing together. A fold or doubling. 

DUPLICITY, 8. (duplicis, genitive of duplex, Lat.) double- 

neſs ; the divifion of things or ideas into pairs. The qua- 

lity of being twice as much as another. Deceit, or double- 

dealing, oppoſed to ſimplicity. 


the injuries of time and weather without being deſtroyed. 
The property of laſting or continuing a long while. 
DURABLE, adj. (Qurabilis, Lat.) not eaſily deſtroyed by 
length of time, or violence of weather. Ks perma- 
nent; having the quality of continuing in the fame 


ſtate, 


ange made in a ſifining body. 


poſe, 1 * 
DUODE/CIMO, 8. {duodecim, Lat. twelve) a thing divided 
into twelve parts: Hence a book is faid to be in ducdecima 


DUPE, S. (from duppe, a fooliſh bird, eaſily caught) a 


| 


in aten To Nw, | 


enten ; drowſineſs, or ſtrong prppenſity to lleep-. 


of ſpeaking. Forbearance, 


of 


DURABULIT'Y, 8. (durabilis, Lat.) the power of bearing 


| DU/TCHY, S. a territory which 


1 \ 


DW A 


 DURABLENESS, s. the propery of comtnuing or latiog 
long, The property of Conft AS 100 hs Aug Make 484 
Dre ee of, de witou dltetation.” 
N LY, adv. in a laſting manner. 
DURANCE S. (dureſs, low Fr.) "the gate of # perſon con- 
fined in a priſon, -Conhneme! . impri onment. Daäxra- 


* 


tion, or the length of time w ich ay thing cottiaues. 
7 Of how mort . Wa l new mile e d b. 
DURA'TION,. S. (duratjo, Lat.) diſtance or length, ps. 
plied to time; the idea of which is acquired from con- 
ſidering the Rleeting and perpetual parts of * ſucceſſion, 
Power of continuing long without change. n 
To DU RE, v. . (urg, Lat.) to laſt; to continue ſome- 
time, unaltered. Mon pleahng Wilſt they Are.“ 


» 


DUREFUT, as, talking. or crit. | 
UREFUL, aj, laſting, or durable. The durifl oak.“ 
| $>txs, North aſe. 85 Th py 12 The 4 * L. 


DU RELESS, adi. without continuance. Short, applied to 
duration ; tranfitory. “ The falſe and durelſt pleaſures of 
* this ſtage-play world.“ RALZI CM. . 
DU'RESSE, S. (Fr. hardſhip) ' impriſonment. In law, a 
1 uſed by way of exceptiòn to a bond ſealed to a perſon 
by one caſt in priſon, at his ſuit, , or 6therwiſe aal 
| DURING, gare. (from de) for the time any thing lads; 
while any thing continues Abafleled. ee aailbkia... 
DU/RITY, S. Cadureré, Fr. durus, Lat.) hardneſs, or quality 
of a body, whereby it reſiſts any external force to ſeparate 
its parts. It cometh ſhort of their compaQnets and 
% durity.” Brown. | 
DURST, preter of Daze. © The Chriſtians dar have 
* no images of the Deity.” STILLIXGPL. 
DU'SK, aj. (daſter, Teut. re, Sax.) want of day-light, 
approaching to darkneſs. Blackiſh, or of a dark colour. 
* Vapour and exhalation 4%.“ Par. Left. 
DU'SKISH, a/. incling to darkneis ; tending to blackneſs, 
dark-couloured. 
DU'SKISHLY, adv. darkly ; in ſuch a manner as to afford 
but little light. 
DU'SKY, as. tending to darkneſs, Tending to blackneſs, 
applied to colour. Figuratively, gloomy, ſad, melancholy, 
applied to the mind. | 
DU'ST, S. (Sax. duwf, Erſe, dur, Teut. dry) earth or 
other matter reduced to ſmall particles. Figuratively, the 
ſtate of diſſolution to which bodies are reduced after being 
long buried. A mean, low, and dejected ſtate, alluding 
to the cuſtom of the Jews, who in time of affliction fat in 
the duff, and covered their heads with it likewiſe. * Gop 
* raiſeth up the poor out of the 4. 1 Sem. i. 8. 
-DIU;ST-MAN, S. one whoſe employment it is to carry away 


clean, decent, and wholeſome, 
| NU'STY, adj. filled, clouded, covered, or ſpread with 


"+ enf. 

| 071 CHESS, S. {(duchefe, Fr.) the lady of a duke. 

ves title to, or has, a 
duke for its ſovereign. Datchy-Conrt, is that wherein all 
matters pertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſter are decided 
by the decree of the chancellor. 

DU'TEOUS, agj. obedient; or performing thoſe offices 
which nts or ſuperiours can claim. Obſequious, or 
complying. Enjoined by, or ariſing from thoſe relations a 

erſon ſtands in with reſpect to others. 

DU'TIFUL, adj. obedient; ſubmiſſive to, or performing 
the offices due to parents or ſuperiours. Reſpecuſul; reve- 
rential. 

DU'TIFULLY, adv. in an obedient, ſubmiſſive, or re- 
ſpectful manner. | 


| DU/TIFULNESS, S. obedience ; ſubmiſſion to juſt autho- 


rity. The act of performing the offices which flow from 
our relations as children or ſubjedts. Reverence, Re- 


ſpe. 

DUTY, S. any action or courſe of aQions, which flow from 
the relations we ſtand in to Gop or Man. That which a 
man is bound to perform by any natural or legal obliga- 
tion. Every thing which is required to be done or for- 
borne by religion or morality. That which a perſon's ſta- 
tion, rank, condition, or employment obliges him to per- 
form. In commerce, a tax or cuſtom, paid for any com- 

modity, and levied by the government. 

DW'ARF, S. {dweorg, Sax. dierg, Dan. dwargh, Belg. 
z2vargh, Teut. berg, Scot.) a man below the common 
ſize or ſtature, In gardening, a low fruit tree, kept ſhort 
by pruring. any animal or plant ſhorter than thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies, uſed by botaniſts in compoſition, 4 A dwarf- 
4% elder.” . 


To 


* "the duff, in populous cities, in order to keep the ſtreets 
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To DWARF, . 4. in botany, to kinder from. g 
to its hatural ſize by pruning, To leſſen ; to make little, 
to ſhorten. 

DW:ARENG, as, below the natural ſize. | Small, * 

ort 

DW'ARFISHLY, ado, like © Back T fat 

DARES ISHNESS, S. ſtature. Extreme M- 

e 

To DWAULE, v. a. ( dwelian, Sax. to wander, dwaelen, 

Belg.) to be delirious. A provincial word according to 


unius. 

= 1. „ dwelt, or dwelled, duala, old 
Teut. to ſtay or delay, duel, Iſl. to ſtay in a place) to in- 
habit, or live in a place, or houſe. Figurativaly, to con- 
tinue in a ſtate or condition, To fix the eyes immoveabl 
upon an object. Such was the face on which I due 
« with joy.” Porz. To treat off in a copious manner, 
or to continue long in nar # or rs eh 14 75 or 
ſubject. To continue lon ng in peaking. I 

Ant 


« no longer on this head. to inhabit. 
DWELLER, S. a perſon who reſides conſtantly in a place. 


An inhabitant. 
DWE'LLING, S. the place of a perſon's habitation, reſi- 
dence, or abode, The ſtate or condition of a perſon's 


life. My d«elling ſhall be with the beaſts.” Daz. iv. 25- 


rowing 


/ 


to DWI NIE, b. =. 


ſume, or leſs by 
DY'E, S. ſee Dit 
DY-ER, S. one who ives a * to lach, .. 


DYING, part; (of die) e Na ratz giving up the phog 


Ds 


ai kae Sax.) to decreaſe, a. 


| a * colour. out. 

pT NET — 257 cia, Gr. ) in or 2 

bor 1 kings in e ſame line, overnmen. 
Sovereign | Jy 


| DY'SCRASY. S. (Iorpaoa, duſtraſia) an ill tem 
habit, mixture of the blood or other fuids i 2 


DYSE'NTRY, S. (dyſenterie, Fr. Jvouwripa, duſenteria, Gr. 
in medicine, a looſeneſs wherein very ill humours are dig 
charged by ſtool, attended with blood. 

DYSPE/'PSY, S. (owrlna, duſpepfia, Gr.) a bad digeſtion, 

DY'SPHONY, 8. Os, dus, Gr. ard or difficult, and ben, 

hone, Gr. the ys a difficulty in E 
reathin 

DY'SURY, S. (Gr. from * dus, Gr. difficulty, and 
ourein, Gr, to make water) difficulty in making urine, or 
water. 
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The fifth letter, and ſecond vowel of the Engliſh al- 


" phabet. The form of the capital E is borrowed by 
9 us from the Romans, who had it from the Greeks, 


and they from the Phenicians, who had the ſame cha- 
rafter from the Hebrews. The form of the Hebrew Heth, 


as it appears on medals, ſeems to be the ſame as that of | 


"this capital letter, allowing for the method of writing uſed 
the Oriental nations, which was from right to left. 


Our ſmall e is the ſame as that of the Saxons, who ſeem to 


| have formed it from their capital e, which is not angular, 
like the Roman, but roundiſh and with a ſtrait ſtroke pro- 
jecling from the middle, as that of the Goths was like- 
wiſe. It has two ſounds, long and ſhort. The long ſound 
is generally fignified by its being followed by an e final, as 

fene; the ſhort is like that in pen. It is the moſt fre- 
quent vowel of any in the Engliſh language. Antiently 
almoſt every word ended with it, but even then it was not 

ronounced at the end of a word, ſo as to form a diſtin ſyl- 
[able. The uſe of it at preſent is only to lengthen the ſound 
of the preceding vowel, as in met the e is ſhort, but in mere it 
is long When a word ending in an e final is formed into an 
active particle, the e is dropped; thus give, when formed 
into an active participle, is written giving, not give-ing ; and 
this is obſerved likewiſe in words Which are compounded; 
thus judge makes judgment. Before an à it is pronounced 
long, as in meat, which is pronounced mere, the ſound 
of the @ being dropped, excepting in great, c. where it 
ſerves to lengthen the ſound of the a, it being pronounced 
aat or grate, though formerly it ſeems to have been 
founded according to the analogy obſerved in other nouns, 
where e is followed by a, as is evident from its being 
antiently written greet. *©* Hit ſeemeth a greet: wonder.” 
Txzvisa. In muſic, it denotes the tones e, mi, la. In 
the calendar it is the fifth dominical letter. On the com- 
$ it marks the Eaſt point; as E. S. E. i. e. Eaſt South 
Among writers or authours it ſtands for Example, 

or Exempli, as e. gr. Exempli gratia, or, for example. 

EA'CH, pron. (elc, ælc, Sax. elch, Belg. ilt, Scot.) either 
of two, Every one of any number. The correſpondent 
word is other. ** Brightning each other.” Apnpis. Before 
other it denotes one, as in the quotation, which ſignifies 
brightening one another, or one of the two brightening 
the other. | 

EA D or ED, Sax. in compound words, and dig in the ſim- 
ple, denotes happineſs or bleſſedneſs. Thus Eadward or 
Edward is a happy preſerver. Eadgar, happy power. In 
ſome caſes it ſignifies the ſame as the Saxon eat, i. e. eaſy, 
gentle, mild. 

EA'GER, adj. (eager, Sax. fierce or vehement, aigre, Fr. 
gr, Brit. agro, Ital.) earneſt, ardent, vehement in defire ; 
longing ; uſed with of and ſometimes with ox or after be- 
fore the thing ſought. Impetuous ; hot or vehement of 
diſpoſition. Quick, buſy, eaſily put on action. Sharp or 
four, applied to the taſte. Keen or ſevere, applied to the 
ſenſation cauſed by cold. Brittle, inflexible, or not mal- 
leable, uſed of metals by artiſicers. Gold will ſome- 
times be ſo eager.” Locke. 

EA'GERLY, adv. with great ardour of deſire ; impatiently, 
ſharply, quickly, * — . of rain froze fo eagerly as 
* 1t fell.” KnxoLLes. The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe and 
wants better authority. 

EA'GERNESS, 8. warmth of deſire, impetuoſity; quick- 
neſs in endeavouring to attain. An extreme longing or 
impatience for the exyoyment of ſomething which appears 
highly defirable. 

EA'GLE, S. (age, Fr.) a bird of prey, which builds on 
the top of mountains, is ln the ſtrength of its 
ght, and reckoned to be the king of the feathered race. 


It is uſed in heraldry, ſpread, to repreſent a prince of the 
oman emp.re. | 


Ne. XXX. 


EA'GLE-SP D, S. prodigious ſwiſtneſs, like that of an 
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5 E AR | 
eagle. * With eagle-ſpeed ſhe cuts the ſky.” Porz. Per- 
haps coined by the authour quoted. | | 

EA'GLE-STONE, S. in natural hiſtory, a ſtone containing 
another within it, which rattles whea ſhaken. 

EA'GLET, S. (a diminutive of eagle) a young eagle. 

EA*'GRE, adj. (eagor, Sax. fierce. æger, Run. the ocean, 
eggia, Iſl. to agitate) a tide ſwelling above another tide. 
As an eagre rides in triumph o'er 4. tide.” Da YS. 

EA'LDERMAN, S. (ealdorman, Sax.) the name of a Saxon 
magiſtrate, the ſame as our alderman, 

EAM, S. (Sax. cem, Belg.) uncle; a word (Ull in uſe in 
ſome parts of Staffordſhire. 

EAR, S. (eare, Sax. oor, Belg. ore, Dan. ohr, Teut.) the 
organ of hearing, or that part where animals receive the 
impreſſion of ſounds, The admirable conſtruction of this 
part to anſwer the ends for which it is deſigned, would 
require too much room to be properly diſplayed ; but the 
writers in comparative anatomy, will afford abundant fa- 
tisfaction on this ſubject. In muſic, a kind of peculiar 
and internal taſte where we are able to judge of the 
harmony of ſounds. Uſed with about, it ſignifies the 
whole Se or perſon. The city beaten down about 
their ears.” KnoLLes. Joined to ap, all over or entirely, 
« Upto the ears in love.” L'EsTrRaxce. To liſten to with 
attention, to regard or favour, joined to give, orlend. In 
botany, a long ftring or cluſter of flowers or ſeeds pro- 
duced by certain plants, An ear of corn”. Figura- 
tively, a prominency from any larger body whereby it is 
held. To fall together by the ears, of eorlogen, Belg. to lu 
the ears, ſignifies to quarrel, or fight. 7o fet together E 
the ears, to promote ſtrife, or quarrels. 

To EAR, v. a. (erian, Sax. ceren, Teut. ar, Brit. a field. 
aro, Lat.) to plow, till, or manure ground. Neuterly, 
to ſhoot into ears. 

EA'RED, part. having ears, or handles. Having ears or 
ripe corn. The thrice ear'd held.” 

EA RI, S. Ceorl, Sax. corla, Dan. zarl, Run. ccryl, Erſe.) a title 
of the third rank among the nobility, formerly the attendant 
upon princes, William the Conquerour was the firſt that 


made their title hereditary ; in the time of Herry I, they. 


were created with an addition of the name of the place to 
their own chriſtian names, and had the third penny of the 
county aſſigned them. At firſt they were created only by 
the delivery of their charter ; king John added the big 
of a ſword, at his coronation; afterwards were adde 
a cap with a golden circlet or coronet with rays, aid 
a robe of ſtate. 

EA'RL-MARSHAL, S. an officer who has the care of mi- 
litary ceremonies ; this title is hereditary in the duke of 
Not folk. 

EA'RLDOM, S. (from carl and dom, dominion, or juriſ- 
diction) the juriſdiction of an earl; or county from whence 
an carl receives his title. 

EA'RLINESS, S. (from ear) the being ſoon ; or the pri- 
ority or equality of any action compared to ſomething elſe, 
oppoſed to later. Earline/s in the morning, is the act of 
riſing ſoon compared to the riſing of the ſun. Ealing of 

rowth, is the act of growing up ſoon with reſpect to the 
F-afon, or to the growth of other things of the ſame kind. 
Earl naſi ot coming, is quickneſs with reſpect to the be- 
ginning of an action, or nearneſs to a time appointed. 

EA RLESS, adj. without ears. Earls on high ftcod 
„% unabaſh'd Defoe Pore. 

EA'RLY, adv. (ear, Sax. chr, Belg. befare) ſoon in com- 

ariſon with ſomething ele ; as, in the morning, with re- 
ſpect to the Sun riſing ; in time, with reſpect to creation, 

- a period appointed, or the ſpace of continuance; in the 
ſeaſon, in compariſon with other products. 

EARLY, adv. ſoon, betimes. In youth, or infancy, ap- 
plied to age. . 425 

To EARN, S. (earnian, Sax.) to gain as the reward or 


wages of labour, or other performances. To deſerve ; to 


4 T obtain 
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* th' addition ear» — not the world's maſs of vanity 
could make me.“ Suak. 885 | 
EARNEST, S, (pronouncedÞoth erng? and arneft , of cornef, 

Sax.) ardent, warm, or importunate in any application. 
Intent fixed; enger. 
EAR NEST, S. ſeriouſneſs. A ſerious affair, oppoſed to a 

jeſt. A reality, oppoſed to a fiction. Pledge ; hanſel ; 
ſomething given by way of ſecurity and obligation ; a token 
or ſpecimen of ſomething future, ernitæ penge, Dan. money 
given in order to confirm or bind a bargain. 
EAR/NESTLY. adv. with great importunity. Warmly ; 
affectionately; zealouſly ; eagerly. 
EAR'NESTNESS, S. eagerneſs, vehemence, warmth. A 
vigorous endeavour to accompliſh, or obtain a thing. So- 


*. 
* 
— 


lemnity ; ſeriouſneſs. Solicitude, care. . 
EA R-RING, S. jewels ſet in a ring, and worn in the ear. 
A ring worn in the ear. 


EA'R-SHOT, S. that ſpace or diſtance within which any 
x heard. Stand you out of ear-ſbor.” 


thing may be 
Da vb. | N 

EA RST, S. (from ear to plow), a plowed field. Fires oft 

« are good on barren earſpes made.” Mar. 


EARTH ', S. (eorth, Sax. ard, Teut.) in natural philoſophy, | 


one of the four peripatetic elements, a fimple, dry and 
cold ſubſtance, and an ingredient in the compoſition of all 


natural bodies. In chemyſtry, the fourth of the chymical | 


elements; ſuppoſed to be the baſis or ſubſtratum of all 
bodies. In natural hiſtory, a foſſil or terreſtrial matter, 
whereof our globe conſiſts, which is rather diſſoluble by 
fire, water or air, is not tranſparent, and generally con 
tains ſome degree of oil, or fatty ſubſtance. "The terra- 
geous globe. This world or preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 
| R the inhabitants of the earth, In huſbandry, 
the act of turning up the ground in ploughing or tilling, 
from (ear, to ax 6 Two earths at the leaſt, e er you 
% ſow it beſtow.” uſs. 
To EAR'TH', wv. 4. (cardian, Sax.) to hide under 7 
To cover with earth. Neuterly, to go or hide itſelf under 


und. 
EARTH” BOARD, S. the board of a plow, which ſhakes 
off the earth. | 


EARTH'-BORN, adj. ſprung from the earth. Figuratively, 


deſcended from mean parents. 
EARTH'-BOUND, adj. faſtened in, or by the earth. Bid 
« the tte, —unkfix his carth-bound root? Shak. 
EARTH'EN, adj. (from earth and en, of the Saxon, im- 
© plying'the materials out of which any thing is made) made 
| of earth, or clay. | 
EARTH'FLAX, S. in natural hiſtory, a finer ſort of Eng- 
liſh tile, a fibrous kind of foſſil. | 
EARTH'LING, S. (from earth and ling, a diminutive par- 
ticle from the Saxon) an inhabitant of the earth, or one 
_ whoſe thoughts are ſeldom elevated above the earth or 
preſent ſcene of things; a term of contempt. ** To 


&« earthlings, the footſtool of Gop,—ſeemeth magnificent.” 


Daum MOoND. 

EARTH'LY, adj. (from earth and 55, of lice, Sax. implying 
likeneſs) belonging to the earth; this preſent ſtate of 
exiſtence, oppoſed to that in the heavenly manſions. 
Groſs, oppoſed to ſpiritual. Corporeal, oppoſed to men- 
tal. One earthly thing, ſigniſies any thing. 

EAKTH'NUT, S. in botany, a pig-nut or root in ſhape 
and ſize of a cheſnut ; they are delicious food when boiled, 
eaten with pepper and butter, and eſteemed very nouriſh- 


ing. 

EARTHQUAKE, S. a tremor or ſhaking of the earth, 
cauſed by the exploſion of ſome ſubterraneous combuſtble 
matters. 

EARTH'-SHAKING, a. having the power to ſhake the 
earth, 

EARTH/WORM, S. in natural hiſtory, a worm bred under- 

ound. 

EARTH'Y, adj. conſiſting, compoſed of, or inhabiting the 
earth, Grols, * to ſpiritual, 

EA'R-WAX, S. the excrementitious or viſcons ſubſtance 
with which the car is filled ; deſigned by its viſcouſneſs to 
hinder inſets from entering, and by the bitterneſs and 
offenſiveneſs of its taſte, to drive them back again. 

EA'RWIG, S. (from ear and 4wiga, Sax. a grub) a ſheath- 
wing' d inſect, of a long body, 
at its tail, and of a dirty black colour, in gardens very 

judicial to carnations, and fruit-trees. 

E 8. Caiſe, Fr.) a freedom from care or diſturbance, 

applied to 

body. 


t | 


aving ſeveral legs, a fork 


e mind; freedom from pain, applied to the 
| Reſt, or ceſſation from labour, in order to recover 
from fatigue. Freedom from obſtruction; freedom from 


EB 1 


impediment or difficult, applied to the mind. 

giant negligence, applied to literary compoſitions. 

| To EA'SE, v. a, to free from pain. To releaſe 

F bour. To free from any thang which cauſes. a 
able ſenſation either in the body or mind. 


An ele. 
from Ia. 
diſagree. 


| EA'SEFUL, . affording relaxation from toil» or fatip 


Alleviating, diminiſhing, or removin Fi : 
« His rajeful weſtern bed,” SHAK. 8 * ” 
EA'SEMENT), S. exemption from any coſt or expence 
law, a ſervice, which one neighbour has of another — 
charter or preſcription, without profit ; as a way thro a 
his ground, a fink, &c. N 
EA'S *. ady. without difficulty, labour, impediment or 
ain. | ; 
EA'SINESS, S. a relative term implying that a perſon', 


abilities are ſufficient, or more than ſufficient to a 
an undertaking, to folve an point 1n learning, 8 . 


ſecute any de propoſed. Freedom from dis pro- 
The 2 of being ſoon perſuaded to do bom 


Compliance, without oppoſition. Credulity, without gf 
picion, or examination. Without the a pearance of 


formality, an elegant negligence, applied t 
learning. Freedom from Gdarbance, 2 from 8 
ſenſation. 


EA'ST, S. {eaft, «ff, Sax. auftur, Il. oof, Belg. | 
Ruſſ. fe, Dalm. /, Tear) the on — 2 — 
the fun riſes when he enters the equĩnoctical points of ar- 
or libra. The nations ſituated towards the point from whence 

_ the - iz 
A'STER, S. Ceaſtor, Sax. offer, Belg. ooftern, Tent. 
time when C ans * the ae rx The 
from the grave. The word uſed to denote this ſeaſon, has 
no relation to this ſolemnity, but took its riſe from Ea p 
the name of the Saxon deity or goddeſs, whoſe feſlival 
was celebrated about this time of the year, and after in 
aboliſhment by Chriſtianity the name was retained, and is 
to this day uſed to ſignify the feſtival of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
as mentioned above. 

EA'STERN, ag. ſituated, looking, or tending towards the 
eaf!, or that point of the compaſs in which the ſun riſes. 
EA'STWARD, adv. (caftweard, Sax. from eaſt and weard, 
Sax. wairth, or wwairth;, Goth, towards or againſt) to. 
wards the eaf?, or that point of the compaſs, where the ſun 

riſes, when in the equinoctial points. 

EA'SY, adj. (from ea/e, wis, Goth. ext, Arm.) to be per. 
formed without fatigue, incumbrance, or difficulty. Free 
from diſturbance or anxiety, Believing without enquiry or 
1 Credulous; prevailed on without force, com- 

Ving. Free from bodily pain, or any diſagrecable ſen- 
tion. Ready, oppoſed to reluctant. Without any ap- 
parent labour, art, or formality ; elegantly negligent. 

To EA'T, v. a. (preter ate or cat, participle eat or eater, 
from etan or itan, Goth, which makes atan or aitan, in 


the preter, etan, Sax. et, Ifl. preter, aat) to devour. 0 
conſume by the mouth. Figuratively, to corrode, — 
roy, 


applied to the action of ſome corroſive ſubſtance. 

To conſume prodigally. To retract, or unſay a thing when 
joined to word. ** I'll make him eat his werd. Neu- 
terly, to go to meal; or feed. To take food, 'To con- 
ſume by corroding. . 

EA'TABLE, adj. 1 for food, or capable of being chewel 
and ſwallowed. 


EA'TER, A! wag who chews and ſwallows any food. That | 


which co es. 


EAT ING-HOUsE, S. a place where perſons may be ſt 
lied with food ready dreck. een Need 


EA'VES, S. [(e/4/e, Sax.) the edges of a roof which hang 


over a houſe, 

To EA'VES-DROP, v. 4. to catch what drops from the 
eaves of a houſe. Figuratively, to liſten under the win- 
dows of a perſon's houſe, in order to diſcover ſecrets. 

EA'VES-DROPPER, S. one who liſtens under a perſon's 
windows in order to diſcover the ſecrets of a family. 

EB'B, (evufled, Sax. ebbe, Dan. and Belg, ea, ebben, Belg: 
to flow back) the flowing back, or retreat of water to- 
wards the ſea. A ſhrinking of water in a river by the 
turn of its tide. Figuratively, decay, decline, waſte. 11 

| a low condition. 

| To EB'B, v. u. to flow back towards the ſea, Figuratively, 

7 decline; to decay; to waſte; to be in an exhauſted con- 
ition. 

EBEN, E BON, EB'ONY, 8. Cebenum, Lat.) in natural 
hiſtory, a kind of wood, brought from the Indies, of 3 
black colour, exceedingly hard and heavy, ſuſceptible of 
very fine 3 and on that account uſed in moſaic and 
inlaid works. | | | 

EBIONTVTES, S. a ſect which roſe in the church in the ve!) 

| firſt age of Chriſtianity, both the Goſpel and Revelation 
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a 
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= 


the ver} 


velations 
of 


ECL 

_ of St. John ſeem to be d to. their pec a 

ed dns the denjal of the divinity of Chriſt. To this 

they added, other peculiarities, vir. the rejection of all 

* the inſpired; writings of the Old Teſtament, excepting. the 

- Pentateuch 3 cool ge, mg were ſo. far from meeting with 
dit from: them, t 


- 


— They agreed wi | 
_ Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, but left out the genealogy 
of our Saviour. Their name is by ſome derived from one 
Ebion the ſuppoſed founder of their ſe&, and by others from 
Tian, an | 
is ſuppoſed to have been given them on account of 
Fe poorneſs of their under 
rather to have been given them on account of the 
opinion they had of the nature of Chriſt ; but Epipha- 
nius's opinion, which imagines the name affected by them- 
ſelves, om account of their reſemblance to the T in 
natur 


their poverty, ſeems to be the beſt and the moſt 

EBO'N, EB'ONY, 8. fee Enz. 5 | | 

EBO'N, 04. made of ebony, Night in her, ban ear.“ 
YouNnG. 

EBRIETY, S8. (ebrictes, Lat.) intoxication occaſi 

me liguours. Drunkenneſs. A 


EBRV/LLADE, S. in horſemanſhip, a check of the bridle, 


which a horſeman gives a horſe, by a jerk of one rain, 
Fhen he refuſes to turn. | | 
EBRI/OSITY, - 8. * Lat.) habitual drunkenneſs. 

That religion which excuſeth Noah in ſurpriſal, will 
, « neither acquit ebriofity nor ebriety.” Brown. 


EBULLITION, 8. Celle, Lat.) the act of boiling up 


with heat. Figuratively, an inteſtine motion of the par- 
ticles of the body. The commotion, ſtruggle, fermenta- 
tion or efferveſcence occaſioned by the mingling together 
any alcalinate and acid liquour. 

ECCENTRIC, ECCE/NTRICAL, a. Ceccentricus, Lat.) 
departing, or deviating from a center. Not having the 
fame center. Figuratively, not anſwering the deſign, not 
tending to the end — = * Eccentric to the ends of 
« his maſter.” Brown. regular; not conſiſtent with 
any rule, or eſtabliſhed cuſtom. | 

ECCENTRICITY, S. the doparang from, or the ſtate of a 
thing departed from its center. The tate of a thing with a 
different center from another. Excurſion, from an employ- 
ment, or proper ſphere of action; an improper ſituation. 
The duke at his return from his accentricity, for ſo I ac- 
« count favourites abroad,” WorTon. aſtronomy, 


lied to the earth, the diſtance between the focus and 


the center of its elliptic orbit, 

ECCLESIA'STIC, ECCLESIA'STICAL, adj. (ecclefeafti- 
cus, Lat.) relating or oppropriated to the ſervice of th 

church, ſometimes — to civil. 7 

ECCLESIA'STIC, S8. a perſon devoted to the ſervice of 
the church. A clergyman, 

ECCOPRO'TICS, S. (plural from , Gr. and xomges, kopros, 
exerement) in phyſic, medicines which purge gently by 
joftening the humours and excrements for expulſion. 


ECHINA'TE, ECHINA'TED, part. (from  echinus, Lat.) 


oriſtled like a hedge-hog ; ſet with prickles, 

ECHINUS, 8. (Lat.) a hedge-hog. A ſhell-6h ſet with 
prickles. In botany, the prickly head or cover of the 
ſeed or top of any plant. In architecture, a member or 
ornament near the bottom of the Ionic and other capitals, 
next to the abacus, taking its name from the roughneſs of 
its carving, reſembling the prickly rind of a cheſnut, or 
the prickly coat of a hedg-hog ; it is called ovelo by the 
Italians, and eggs and enchors by Engliſh workmen, be- 
cauſe. carved with anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs. 

ECC'HO, S. (nxw, Gr. a ſound) a ſound reflected from a 
ſolid body, and by that means repeated to the ear. The 
place where the repetition of a ſound js produced or heard. 

To ECC HO, v. ». to reſound, to be ſounded back a ſecond 
time. Actively, to multiply a ſound. 

ECLAIRC/ISSEMENT, 8. (Fr.) the act of clearing up, 
or explaining any affair by word of mouth. 

ECLA'T, (Fr.) ſplendour ; luſtre; or glory. 

ECLEC'T IC, adj. (from -e, eklego, Gr. to chuſe) ſe- 
lecting; or having a power of chooſing or preferring. 
Cicero was of the ecle&ic ſet.” Warrs. 

ELE'GMA, S. (how and Auxen, leichein, Gr. to lick, be- 
cauſe taken off the point of a knife, or licked out of a 

) in pharmacy, a medicine of the conſiſtence of a 
„ Uſually compoſed of oils and fyrups, and intended 
to heal or eaſe the lungs in coughs, He. 

ECLIPSE, S. (e, ehleipfs, Gr. of ee, .cleipo, Gr. 
to fail) in aſtronomy, a darkening of one of the lumina- 
nes, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body between it 
and the eye, or between it and the moon. The Sun is 


iar errour, 


they held their very names in ab- 
the Nazarites in uſing the 


word, which ſignihes poor, and by Ori- 


ng; Euſebius imagines it 


| 


EDG 
A by the Moon's inter: ag between th. 
the Sun, An eclipſe of the Moon is when the atmoſphere 


whole body of the Moon, it is a fetal 'ecpſe,, if from a 
Era of wa 


To ECLIPS ken any luminary. Figurativel 
to wary any light, To drown a lefler light by fine: 
nour ſplendour. To cloud; to obſcure. Figuratively, 
to diſgrace, * Her huſband was eclip/ed in Ireland.“ Cr A- 


REND., , 


ECLIPTIC, S. (Gr.) in aftrogompy, = line on the ſurface of | 


the ſphere of the world which the deſcribes in its an- 
nual revolution. In geography, a great circle of the Lobes 
cutting the equator under an angle of 23 deg. 29 min, it 

ſuppoſed to divided in 12 parts, eack of which are 
marked with one of the 12 ſigns, and contains the ſpace 

EC'LOGUE, 8. (fo G Py; 
: . (from avs, aigos, Gr. a goat, eyes, 2 diſ- 
courſe, becauſe ſuppoſed to be held by Ar, and ap- 
plied to ſuch by Theogritos. the inventor of this ſ cies of 
poetry) a paſtoral poem, whoſe ſcenes are confined to rural 
ife, and whoſe perſonages are ſhepherds. 

ECO'NOMY, S. (oe, iar, Gr. a houſe, and vhs, 20205, 
Gr. a rule or law. It is generally written according to 
its derivation oeconomy ; but as co is no Engliſh dipthong, it 
is introduced in this place, eſpecially as there are great 
authorities to ſupport this ſpelling) the management or 
government of a family. Figuratively, frugality in ex- 
pence, The method uſed in governing or ruling. The 

. diſpoſition or arangement of the parts of any work. © This 
% eaconomy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt parts of an 
«« Epic poem.“ Da vp. 

ECONO Mc, ECONOMICAL, agj. belonging to the re- 

ulation or management of a family. Frugal. 

EC HRA CTICS, 8. (of exPgagou, ekphra < W_ free 
from obſtructions) ſuch midicines as open the veſſels through 
which the humours are to paſs, or which render tough 
humours thin, and thereby promote their diſcharge. 

EC'STACY, S. (a4, Gr.) any ſudden paſſion of the mind, 
by which the thoughts are for a time abſorbed. Exceſſiye 
joy or rapture. Exceſſive grief; a ſenſe now obſolete ! 

ECSTA'S ED, adj. enraptured; elevated or abſorbed by 
ſome violent on or emotion of the mind. 

EXTA'TIC, EXT ICAL, adj. enraptured; or elevated 
to an extacy. In the higheſt degree of joy. Tending 
outwards, or to external objects, an unuſual ſenſe, but a- 
greeable to its derivation. © I find in me a great deal of 
*© extatical love, which carries me out to good without my- 
« ſelf.” Norris. | 

EC”TYPE, S. (weruwo;, ektupes, Gr.) a copy or reſemblance 
of ſomething. ** The complex ideas of fubſtances are 
« ectypes, copies, but not perfect ones.” Locks. 

E'CURIE, S. (Fr. from equzs, Lat. a horſe) a covered place 
wherein horſes are houſed. 

EDA'CITY, S. {edacitas, Lat.) greedineſs, voraciouſneſs in 
eating. The wolf is a beaſt of great edacity and digeſ- 
0 tion.” Bacon. Seldom uſed. 

To ED/DER, v. a. {edder, Sax. a hedge) to bind the top 
of the ftakes of an edge with ſmall long poles, on each 
fide. ** To add firength to the hedge, edder it.” Mon- 
TIM. 

ED/DER, S. fencewood, or the loppings of trees which is 
interwoven with the topſtakes of a fence or hedge ia order 
to keep it tight. or ſtrengthen it. 

ED'DY, S. (from ed, Sax. backward, or again, and ea, Sax. 
water) water which is beat and returns back again to the 
place from whence it flowed. Figuratively, a whirlpool, a 
circular motion, a whirlwind. Eddy water, among mari- 
ners, implies dead water. | 

ED D, ad. whirling ; moving in a circular manner. Chaff 

« with eddy winds is wharled around.” DR YO. 

EDEMATO'SE, S. (ae, wdema, Gr. a ſwelling) ſwelling ; 
full of humours. A ſerofity obſtructing the glands may 
% be watery, edemate/e, or ſchrrhous.“ AzBuTH. 

ED'GE, (ecge, Sax. axn, ake, Gr.) the ſh fide of 0 
cutting inſtrument. A narrow part riſing from one hic 
is broader. The extremity, border, or outſide of a thing. 
Joined to give, LN a proper diſpoſition for action, 
applied to the mind. To /et teeth on edge, is to cauſe a 
tingling pain in teeth. 

To EDGE, v. à. to ſharpen; or make an inſtrument cut bet- 
ter. To border, or PR ſomethng round the extremities 
of a thing, To exaſperate; to excite. To put in ſuch a 
poſition as to make way or give room. To advance he 
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«I mult,edge_ upon a point of wind.” DTU. 
'ED'GED, pare. ſharp, oppoled to St nn Rona 
ED'GING, S. ing Oe Dy ny of 8 A nar- | 

row lace. In ening, rows of | or plants, placed 
round Na 'a bed, inſtead of borders. b N 
ED'GELESS, adj. (from edge and , implying want, of /za/c, 
Sax.) not fit to cut with; blunt. Tos eee. 
EDLGEWISE, adv. with the edge placed in a particular 
B iy: (ede, Lat. to eat) fit to be eaten; fit for 


E'DICTS, S. Fu, Lat.) a la or proclamation enjoin- | 
3 


ing e doing or forbearing of ſome action. 
EDI ICA'TION, S. (des, Lat. a houſe, and facio to make) 
improvement; the act of advancing a perſon in feligion, | 
the original word fignifies the building a ſtructure, and is 
| beautifully applied to the improvements made in knowledge 
or religion, which begin low like the foundation of a 
houſe, and increaſe upwards, till we are carried nearer to | 


5 


the exalted beings in heaven both with reſpect to their | | 


knowledge and virtues. PLE 
EDTFICE, S. (<dificium, Lat.) a building or houſe, gene- 
rally applied to fignify ſome large or pompous build- 


ing. | 
ED/IF IER, S. one who improves another by inſtruction. | 
To EDVIFIE, v. a. (edifice, Lat.) to build. To improve 
by inſtruction. To inſtru, or teach. | b 
ED'ILE, S. (edilis, Lat.) the title of an officer among the 
Romans, who reſembled the city marſhal in London, or a 
ſurveyor ; he had the charge of taking care of all public 
edifices, and to ſee that no damage ſhould be occaſioned 
from want of repairing private ones ; like our queſtman, 
he had the inſpection of weights and meaſures ; like our 
juſtice of the peace, had the power of prohibiting un- 
wful games, and was judge in all caſes relating to the 
ſelling, or exchanging of eſtates. | 
EDITION, S. Ceditio, Lat.) the publication or impreſſion 
of a book. h | 
ED/ITOR, S. one who ＋ a manuſcript for the preſs, 
and corrects the errors of the proof-ſheets while it is print- 


ing. 

To ED'UCATE, v. a. (educatum, ſupine of educo, Lat.) to 
bring up a perſon ; to give inſtruction to a perſon during 
his minority, which may either ſerve to improve his un- 
derſtanding, or to regulate his morals. J 

EDUCA'TION, S. the care taken of a perſon in his younger 

years to adorn his mind with learning, and embelliſh Nis 
conduct with morality. | 

To EDU'CE, v. a. (educo, Lat.) to bring out; to extract; 
to bring to light, or to bring from a ſtate of conceal- 

„ ment, 


Lv 


To EDUL/CORATE, v. a. (from dulcis, Lat. fweet) to | 


_ ſweeten. | 

EDULCORA'TION, S. in pharmacy, the ſweetening a 
thing by means of honey, ſugar, or ſyrup. In chemiſtry, 
the act of freſhening or cleanſing a thing from its ſalts, by 
frequent waſhing in water. 


To EEK, v. a. (cacan, ecan, ican, Sax. to add or increaſe ; | 


ect, Erſe. cat, Scot.) to make bigger by the addition of 

another piece. To ſupply any dehciency, ſometimes in- 

cluding the idea of bungling, or botching ; uſed with the 
article out. 

EE'L, S. (el, Sax. aal, Dan. and Teut. ael, Belg.) in na- 
tural hiſtory, a fiſh of the ſerpentine Kind, which lurks in 
mud ; their changing their places for want of food is very 
remarkable; Mr. Moſely, of Moſely, having aſſerted, that 
he has ſeen them creep over meadows like ſo many ſnakes 
from ditch to ditch, imagining it was not ſo much for the 
fake of bettering their habitation, as to catch ſnails in the 
graſs; and in the year 1125 when the froſt was ſo intenſe 


as to force them to leave the waters, great numbers of 


them were ftozen to death in the meadows. 
E'EN, adv. contracted from even, uſed in familiar diſcourſe 
and poetry. | 
EFF, S. ſee Err. a 
EFF'ABILE, S. ( fabilis, Lat.) that which may be expreſſed 
in words; that which may be uttered. ants autho- 


1 | | 
To EFFA'CE, v. a. (effacer, Fr.) to deſtroy any inting, 
or ſpoil the form of any piece of carving. To blot out. 
24 writing, to deſtroy all marks or traces of a thing from 
e mind. 


EFFE'CT, S. («fe4us, Lat.) a ſubſtance produced, or a 


_ EFFI'CIENT, - adj. (efficiens, Lat.) having the power to pro. 


E F F 
fimple idea introduted into ny ſubject, by the exerting of 


power. A conſequence. Reality, uſed with iu. 

ö i Sh: avail, prove or ſervice. 2 Chriſt is — * 

4%. effet.” Gal. v. 4. The 1 intention or meaning of 

' "x difcoutſe,' or ſpeaker; © They ſpake to her to that effect,” 

To EFFECT v. 4, '(efett1m} ſupine of ri, Lat. 
bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs. To — 
cauſe, or.by 9 of power. | 

EFFE'CTIBLE, adj. that which may be produced, done, or 

rformed. « Not efedible upon the ſtricteſt experiment. 

by + ACON. 2 41 , M1] F " 5 F 

EFFECTIVE, aj. having the power to produce an effect. 

 Adiive, proper for action,“ "The army conſiſted of ten 

„ thoufand efe4i9% men“? 

3 SEE, adv. with power y powerfully. Really; 
enti 11 41.4 Dat et 1 | 

EFFE'CT LESS, adj. without effect; without cauſing” any 

change M Alteration by the application of power. Win! 
out producing any effect. we 

EFE'CTOR, S. (Lat.) one who produces any effect. One 

who is tlie caule of any thing. We commemorate the 

« bela, "and pay worſhip to that infinite Being, who 

was the 'efefor. of it.” DER. 

EFFE'CTUAL, adj. {efe4uel, Fr.) producing the object, end, 
or deſign for which it is intended. Free; Reprove my a. 

«« legation—or elſe conclude my words feu.“ $x 
This laſt ſenſe is obfolete. | 

EFFE'CT UALLY, av. in ſuch a manner as to produce the 

end for which it is applied. 

To EFFE'/CTUATE, v. a: (efefuer, Fr.) to bring to paſs; 

to accompliſh. 1 122 | 

EFFE 'MINACY, S. (from nate) the acting like a wo. 

man; ſoftneſs or want of thoſe qualities which diſtingui 
and become a man. Figuratively, wantonneſs ; laſciviouſ. 
neſs. | * a == 

EFFE/MINA'TE, adj. (effeminatus, Lat.) void of the quali. 

ties which diftinguiſh and adorn the male ſex ; acting or 
behaving like a woman ; voluptuous, or luxurious ; at pre. 

ſent uſed as a word of reproach, but formerly in a good | 
ſenſe, alluding to the attractive ſoftneſs which adorns the 
fair ſex. Gentle, kind, ue remorſe.” Syax. 

To EFFE'MINATE, v. a. (effemino, Lat.) to make vo- 

- maniſh, or deprive of the hardineſs and other qualities 
which diſtinguiſh and adorn the male ſex. 

EFFEMINA TION, S. the quality or cauſe of rendering a 

_ perſon womaniſh, or * him of hardineſs, * 
courage, and thoſe qualities which diſtinguiſſi and adom 

the male ſex: | 

To EFFERVE'SCE, v. . (efferve/ſco, Lat.) to warm 

or produce by fermentation, or the motion of the particles 
of a body among themſelves. ** Eferwe/ce even to a flame.“ 
MA. | 

 EFFEERVE'SCENCE, S. (eferve/co, Lat.) a light ebulli- 
tion, or briſk inteſtine motion of the particles ot a 1iquour, 
cauſed by the firſt action of heat. In chemiſtry, an ebul- 
lution, or inteſtine motion reſulting from the mixture of 
bodies of different nature, which occaſions heat, or boiling 
_ re{embling that which is cauſed by fire. 

EFFICA'CIOUS adj. (effcacis genitive of eficax, Lat.) that 
which produces the effect or end intended. | 

EFFICA'CIOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to produce 
the effect or end intended. 

EF FIC ACV, S. the power of producing the end or effect 
intended. Applied to ſpeech that power which repreſcats 
thing, Oy the ideas it conveys to the mind ; uaſion or 

er h nog | 
FI'CIENCE, EFFI'CIENCY, S. (effciens, Lat.) the act of 
producing effects or changes in things or perions. . 
> ods 

E ICIENT, S. (efficiens, Lat.) a cauſe ; one that makes 

or cauſes things to be what they are. 


- 


duce, or cauſe alteration or change in things, either 
altering the qualities or introducing new ones. 
EFFI'GIES, EF/FIGY, S. (effgies, Lat.) the reſemblance ot 
' repreſentation of any thing drawn, painted or carved ; 4 
idea, applied to the mind. | 
| EFFLORE/SCENCE, EFFLORE'SCENCY, 8. (erg 
Lat.) in botany, a production of flowers. In natural hi 
tory, an — 4 in form of flowers. In medicine 
Mn out of ſome humours, Ec. in the _ forges 
LORES'CENT, - adj. (efloreſtentis genitive of cf, 
Lat.) ſhooting out in the ſhape of Fan In medici, 
| appearing in pimples or other eruptions on the ſkin. * 
EFFLUENCE, 8. (un, Lat.) that which flows fie 


ſome principle. kxLU vu. 
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PU WIA, EFFLU/VIUM, 8. (Lat.) the ſmall particles 
1 emitted by, or flowing from a body, which 
though they do not ſenſibly decreaſe the body from whence 

ecd, have a perceptible effect on the ſenſes, 

EF FLUX, S. (aflurus, Lat.) the act of flowing out. Effu- 
ſion, ſpreading; or the viſible effe& of ſome cauſe. That 
which flows from ſomething elſe ; an emanation. 

To EF'FLUX, v. a: (effuxum ſupine of uo, Lat.) to flow 
from; to move in ſucceſſion. ©* Some odd centuries of years 
« are effluxed fince the creation.“ Boyle, Not in aſe. 

EFFLU'XION, S. (2ffuxum,Lat.) that which flows out. © Some 
« light efluxions from ſpirit to ſpirit. Bac. The act of 
flowing out. By efluxion and attraftion.” Brown, 

To FFF RCE, vV. a (efforcer, Lat.) to break through, or 
make a paſſage by violence. Not in uſe. ' 4 

To EFFO'RM, (ferme, Lat.) to make, or mould in any 
ſhape. To faſhion. ** Eforming us after thy own image.” 


TAYLOR. 

EFFORMA'TION, S. the act of giving form to, or making. 
« The production and Formation of the univerſe.” Rar. 
EFFORT), S. (Fr.) a ſtruggle; a laborious or vehement en- 

deavour or exertion of power, 5 

EFFO'SSION, 8. (effofſum, Lat.) the act of digging up a 
thing under ground. The n of coins.” ArBuTH, 
Seldom uſed. 

EFFRA'IABLE, adj. (efroiable, Fr.) able to procure, or cauſing 
terrour ; A proportionable efficient of their 
« effraiable nature” Hervey. Not in uſe. 

EFFRO'NTERY, 8. (effronterie, Fr.) an immodeſt and un- 
daunted boldneſs, by which a perſon is capable of under- 
taking any action, including the idea of impudence, and 
daring. 

EFFU'LGENCE, 8. (effulgens, Lat.) ſplendour, or a glori- 
ous degree of light. | 

EFFU'LGENT, adj. (effulgens, Lat.) ſhining with a ſuper- 
lative degree of light or ſplendour. 

EFPUMABILITY, S. (from e and fumus, — _ the 

ity of flying away, or evaporating in ſmoak. If I 
gm coin ſuch a word, effumability.” BoyLe. Not in 
uſe. 

To EFFU'SE, v. a. (, Lat.) to pour out; to ſpill. 

EFFU'SION, S. (7, Lat.) the act of pouring out. Shed- 
ding. The a& of uttering or pronouncing with fluency. 
Profuſion, or generous giving. Figuratively, the thing 

| poured out. Purge me with the blood of my Reedemer, 

and I ſhall be clean; waſh me with that precious Fin, 
« and I ſhall be whiter than ſnow.” K. CHarLEs. 

EFFU'SIVE, adj. pouring out. 

EPT, S. (fee Err. efete, Sax. called likewiſe an ever) a 
ſmall kind of animal, having four feet and a long tail, re- 
ſembling the lizard, or crocodile, and to be found in wa- 
tery places. 

EF'TSOONS, adv. (from , Sax. again, and ſora, Sax. 
immediately or ſoon) in a ſhort time; immediately; with- 
out delay. Eft/cons, a ſweetheart kind my love repay.” 
Gay. Not in uſe. 

E. G. (for exempli gratia, Lat.) for the ſake of an example. 
As for example. 7 

FGER, S. (ſee Eacrr) an impetuous and irregular tide. 

To EGE'ST, {ege/tum, ſupine of egero) to void food by way 
of excrement. To require food, from egeo, Lat. to want. 
Divers creatures ſleep all the winter — wax fat when they 
* ſleep, and eget not.” Bacon. Not in uſe. 

EGE'STION, S. (egefus, Lat.) the act of voiding by ſtool. 
The natural or involuntary exertions of ege/tion, and 
circulation.“ HaLrrz. Obſolete. 

EG'G, 8. (eg, Sax. eg, Dan. egg, If. ough, Erſe. aicka, 
Ruſs. avegtze, Boh.) in natural hiſtory, a part formed in 
the females of certain animals, which under a ſhell, more 
or leſs ſpherical, includes the young of the ſame ſpecies. 
The ſhell and the ſkin keep the yolk and two whites toge- 
ther; the chicken is formed out of and nouriſhed b No 
white alone, till it be grown large. The yolk ſerves -& its 
nouriſhment afterwards, and when it is hatched remains, 
and is received in its belly, and being reſerved as in a ſtore- 
houſe, is by the appendicula or duCttus internalis, as by a 
funnel, conveyed into the guts and ſerves the creature in- 
ſtead of milk, till able to peck, which it is not at its firſt 
excluſion. At each end of the egg 15 a treadle, or quan- 
tity of included air, which makes the yolk buoy up and 

y that means keeps the ſame part of it uppermoſt, let the 
2 of che egg be what it will. On the ſurface, Der- 
am ſuppoſes that the cicatricula, or ſperm lies, and muſt 
give us no diſadvantageous idea of the wiſdom of Provi- 
ence in this piece of mechaniſm. It may be aſked like-. 
wiſe, if this does not appear from the ſhape of the egg 

Which is the beſt calculated for defending the animalcule 
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within it from external injuries; from its poſition in the 
egg, with its head oppoſite to that end, which is moſt 


eafily forced; from the poroſity of the ſhell, which ma 

render the conveyance of air to the little priſoner not dif- 
ficult, or not at all improbable for the purpoſe of breath - 
ing? But we muſt defiſt, leſt we ſhould be too prolix for 
the nature of our plan. Figuratively, the ſpawn, ſperm, 
or ſeed of any animal. Any thing in the ſhape of an egg. 

To EG; G, v. a. (eggian, Sax. eggia, Run. and Dan, agacer, 
F.) to incite. To inſtigate. To induce a perſon to pro- 
ſecute an action with vigour. Fo 

EG'LANTINE, S. / &glantier, Fr. eghelentier, Belg. of gel, 
Belg. an hedge hog, on account of its prickles) a kind 
of wild roſe. 

E'GOTISM, S. Cegoriſine, F. from ego, Lat. I) a fault com- 
mitted in writing or diſcourſe, including too frequent 
and oſtentatious an uſe of the pronoun I. Too frequent 
mention of a perſon's ſelf in writing or converſation. 
3 moſt violent egori/m 1 have met with.” Spe, 

o. 562. 

E'GOTIST,, S. /egotifte, F. from ege Lat. I) one who often 
repeats the word I, A perſon who mentions himſelf too 
frequently and with oftentation. 

To E'GOTIZE, v. a. to mention one's ſelf too frequently, 
and too oſtentatiouſly. 

EGRE/GIOUS, adj. (egregius, Lat.) ſomewhat above the 
common, or ordinary run. Remarkable; worthy of no- 
tice, or extraordinary, either in a good, or a bad ſenſe. 

EGRE'/GIOUSLY, adv. better or worſe than ordinary. Un- 

commonly better or worſe. Prodigiouſly, extremely. He 
*« mult be egregioufly miſtaken.” 

E'GRESS, S. (graue, Lat.) Paſſage out of a place, liber- 
ty to go out. the act of going out. Departure. 

EGRE/SSION, S. Cegreſte, Lat.) the act of coming out. 
The manner of iſſuing out of their ſhips, and the per- 
*« petual egre/ion.” Porz's Iliad. 

E'GRET, S. a fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. 
BAILEY. 

EGRE'TTE, S. (Fr.) an ornament of ribbons worn by la- 
dies on the front part of their hair. 


E'GRIOT, S. Caigret, Fr.) a ſpecies of cherry, perhaps ſo 


called from its ſourneſs, of aigre, Fr. ſour. 

To EJA'CULATE, v. a. (cjaculatus, of ejaculor, Lat.) to 
dart out; to ſhoot. Neuterly, to breathe a ſhort occaſional 

rayer. 

EJACULA'TION, S. in its primary ſenſe, the act of throw- 
ing or darting out. Figuratively, an occaſional, extem- 

rary, ſhort and pious prayer. 

EJA'CULATORY, adj. ſuddenly darted out, expreſſed in 
ſhort, abrupt, or unconneRted ſentences. 

To EJE'CT, v. 4. (ejectum, ſupine of ejicis Lat.) to throw, 
caſt, or dart out with force. Figuratively, to expel or 
drive from a place or poſſeſſion. To drive away with ha- 
tred. To exclude, fling away, or reject. 

EJE'CTION, S. (gectio, Lat.) the at of expelling, or 
—_ from a place or poſſeſſion. In medicine, a diſcharge 
made by vomit, ſtool, or any emunctory. 

EJE'CTMENT, S. in law, a writ by which any inhabitant 
of a houſe, or tenant of an eſtate, who owes arrears of 
rent, and has not ſufficient on the premiſſes to make a 
diſtreſs, is commanded and obliged to depart. 

EI'GH, interject. a ſudden expreſhon of delight. 

EI'GHT, adj. Ceabta, Sax. abtau, Goth. atta, Run. azta, Il. 
acht, Scot. Belg. & Teut. otto, Ital. ocho, Span. huir, Fr. 
oo, Lat. oxrw, Gr. wyth, Brit. of, Arm. ath. Precop.) 
a number conſiſting of twice four. 

EI'GH'TH, adj. (fee cabteot ha, Sax. abtudim, Goth) a 
word expreſſing the order in which a thing ſtands from 
the firſt, and is next beyond the ſeventh. 

EI'GHTEEN, adj. "yo aiteen, from cight and ten. 
Eabtatyne, from ea 
tyn. Sax. and of tauhiuro, Goth. i & tiv, Run.) a number 
confiſting of ten and eight units added together, or of 
twice nine. 

EI'GHTEENTH, adj. (from eight and tenth, eahtateetha, 
Sax, of cabta, Sax. eight and 7zeotha, Sax. the tenth) the 
order of a thing either in place or ſucceſſion, which 1s re- 
moved the diſtance of ſeventeen from the firit; or twice 
as much, or as far as, nine. 

EI'GHTFOLD, adj. eight times as much as any other 
number or quantity. 


 EI'GHTIETH, adj. (bundeatatitigotha, Sax.) an ordinal, 


implying that a _ or ſucceſhon is removed eighty 

times, including the firſt. OR 

EI'GHTSCORE, adj. (from eight and ſcore) eight times 
twenty, or 160. 
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EL DERS, S. (plural, ea/der, Sax.) 2 whoſe age \ 
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EI'GHTY,. S. (from eight and ty, of tig. Goth. Gn, Sax. 


of. ti, Run. ten, i. e. cight times ten, bundeatatig, Sax. | 


tie fyllable bnd being prefixed by them from 70 to | 


120. Abtautebund, Goth, attitihi, Run.) a number con- 
fiſting of eight times ten added together. 


EI'GNE, a. (pronounce aine from ai/ze, Fr.) in law, the 


eldeſt, or firſt born. Not alienable, entailed, ** Eigne, 
and not ſubject to forfeiture for the alienation that com- 
« eth after it.” Bac. | 


ET'SEL, S. (eifile, Sax.) vinegar, any ſour liquor. Wo't 


% drink up cet Stax. Not in ule. 


EI'THER, pron. (&gther, Sax. author, Scot.) one or other 


of two perſons indifferently. Both, or each. Seven 
« times the ſun has ther tropic viewed.” DaYD. Ad- 
verbially, and in diſtribution, to diſtinguiſh between two 
or more things, and generally anſwered by or, If ei- 
« ther place, or time, or other courſe.” Da yo. 


EJULA'TION, S. (zjzlatio, Lat.) an outcry of affecting and 


enetrating grief. With diſmal groans—and qulation.” 


HILIPS. 


E'KE, conjun#. (eac, Sax. ant, Goth. ook, Belg. auch, 


Teut. oc, Dan!) likewiſe, alſo, beſides. ** That this is 
« te the throne of love.” PRIOR. Obſolete, unleſs in 


To E'KE, v. a. (eacan) to increaſe; to ſupply or fill up 


deficiencies; to protract, lengthen or ſpin out time; uſed 
with out ; alluding to the cuſtom of the ancient Engliſh 
Poets, who made uſe of the word eke purely to ſupply the 
want of a foot in a verſe. *©* Euſden ekes out Blackmore's 
« endleſs line.“ Pope. 


To ELABORATE, v. a. {elaboratus, Lat.) to produce 


with difficulty and labour. They in full joy elaborate 
„% a figh.” Youxc. To exalt, or improve the nature of 
a thing by ſucceſſive changes or improvements. The ſap 
« js diverſified, and ſtill more and more elaborated and ex- 
« alted.“ ARrBUTHN. 


ELABORATE, adj. {elaboratus, Lat.) finiſhed with great 


elegance and labour, performed with pains and diligence. 


ELA'BORATELY, - adj. in ſuch a manner as to beſpeak 


elegance, owing to pains and diligence. 


ELA'BORATION, S. the improving or exalting the nature 


of a thing by ſucceſſive changes, and alterations. The 
producing with great care and induſtry. 


To ELA'NCE, v. . Celancer, Fr.) to dart, to throw out. 
To ELAPSE, v. u. {elap/us, of elabor, Lat.) to let lip ; 


or to ſuffer to paſs without notice or improvement, applied 
to time. 


ELA'STIC, ELA'STICAL, adj. (au, clas, Gr.) hav- 


ing the property of returning to its own form or ſhape, 
after having loſt it by ſome external force. Springing. 

TY, S. a property in bodies, by which they 
return forcibly, and of their own accord, to the fame 
dimenſions or form they were of before compreſſion, or 
before their having loſt it by that force. 


ELA'TE, adj. (clatus, from effere, Lat.) fluſhed, puffed up, 


or —_— on account of ſucceſs. 

„ v. a, to puff up, or make one proud with 
praiſe, proſperity or ſucceſs. To exalt or heighten ; an 
unuſual ſenſe. ** Truth divinely breaking on his mind -- 
% elates his being” THromwsonN. 


ELA'TION, S. haughtineſs or pride, occaſioned by ſucceſs. 
E L'BOW, 8. (elbega, Sax. elleboege, Belg. ehlenbogen, Teut. 


albu, Dan.) the joint or bending of the arm next below 
tle ſhoulder. Figuratively, any bending or angle. To 
be at a fer/on's elbow, is to be near or cloſe to him, 


To EL'BOW, v. 4. to puſh with the elbow. Figuratively, | 


to ſtruggle for room. To incroach upon, Neuterly, to 


jut out in angles. 
Ef 


BOW ROOM, S. room to ſtretch out the elbows on 
each fide. Figuratively, freedom from reſtraint, or con- 
finement. Now my ſoul hath e/bow room” Shak. 


* 


ELD”, S. (elde, Sax. eld, Scot. elle. Iſl.) old age. Figurative- 


ly, the infirmities of old age. Old perions, or thoſe 
who are worn out with years. Not in uſe. 


EL DER, a. (now out of uſe and corrupted to old, eld, 


elder, Sax.) one who er another in years. One who 
is born before, or who ſurvives another. 


them a claim to honour and reſpe&t. I hoſe who are born 
before others. Anceſtors. Among the Jews, the rulers 
of the people, anſwering to the word ſenator among the 
Romans, which impli rſons choſen for their greater 
age and experience. In the New "Teſtament, ſuch of the 
ergy, as had ſome authority in the church on ac- 
count of their years, Among the preſbyterians, laymen 
introduced into the kirk polity, in ſeſſions, pre ſbytsries, 
ſynods, and aſſemblies. OS | | 
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'EL'DER, 8. {el/ar, in Lincolnſhire, ellarn, Sax. holder, Teut 
hyld, Dan.) the impalement of its flower is permanent 
of one leaf cut in five parts; it has one concave Wheel. 
ſhaped petal cut into five ſegments at the brim, five ay. 
ſhaped ſtamina, and an oval germen ſituated under the flower 
. a ſtyle, which becomes a roundiſh berry with one cell 
_— three angular ſeeds. It is:ranged by Tournefort in 
the 6th ſect. of his zoth claſs, and by Linnæus in the zd ſect. 
of his 5th. The ſpecies are five. The bark, flower, 
leaves and berries are made uſe of in phyſic. The inner 
bark is by ſome eſteemed good for dropſies ; the leave 
are outwardly uſe for the piles and inflamations, and form 
an ointment. The flowers are inwardly uſed to expe 
wind, and when made into an ointment, uſed outwardly as , 
cooler; the berries are eſtemed cordial, and uſeful in hy. 
ſteric diſorders, . are frequently put into gargariſms for ſore 
mouths and throats, and uſed by houſewives in making a 
wine which goes by this name. 

EL'DERLY, aj. bearing the marks of old age. Advanced 
in years. 

EL'DERSHIP, S. claim founded on being born before ang. 
ther. Seniority, or being born before another. Preſby. 
tery, or an aſſembly comiſiſting of elders inveſted with FA 4 
preme authority in church government. 

ELDE'ST, adj. (the ſuperlative of od, or rather eld, which 
is compared thus; old; or eld, elder, ela, from eald, 
ealdor, eldſte, Sax.) exceeding others in years. Born be. 
fore others. One who has lived or enjoyed any thing 
longer than another. | 

E'LECAMPANE, S. (Lelenium, from inule-campane, ac. 
cording to Skinner) in botany, it hath a radiated compound 
flower, with an imbricated empalement, compoſed of looſe 
phencing leaves. The- diſk or middle of the flower is 
compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers, and the border or ray 
of the female half fle rets ſtretched out like a tongue. The 
hermaphrodite flowers are fuanel-ſhaped, cut into five parts 
at the top, have hve ſhort ſtamina, and one lon germen, 
covered with down, ſupporting an upright bifid ſtigma. 
The female flowers have a narrow entire tongue, no ſtami- 
mina, but a long crowned germen, which in both flowers 
becomes a ſingle, narrow, tour-corner ſeed, crowned with 
down, and ſitting on a naked receptacle. It is placed by 
Linnzus in the 2d ſect. of his 19th claſs; by Ray, in the 
firſt ſect of his ſeventh, and by 'Tournefort in the firſt ſect. 
of his 14th. _ The ſpecies are 14. The roots are uſed in 
medicine, and accounted carminative ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmic, and are of great ſervice in ſhortneſs of breath, 
coughs, aſthmas, and infectious diſtempers. | 

To ELE'CT, ©. a. (cleam, ſupine of eligo, Lat.) to chooſe 
a perſon for the diſcharge of ſome poſt or office. To take 


in preference of others. In divinity, applied by ſome di- 


vines, to ſignify choice made of ſome perſons by the Deity 
as objects of his favour and mercy, | 

ELE'CT, adj. (electus, Lat.) choſen; taken by preference 
from other things propoſed as objects of choice. Choſen 
to ſupply an office or place, but not yet in poſſeſſion. 
The biſhop elec takes the oaths.” AvLirrE. Put aſter 
the ſubſtantive in this ſenſe. In divinity, perſons of ſupe- 
riour virtaes and piety to others, and on that account 
ſelected or choſen by the Deity, as objects of his favour and 
mercy. * 

ELE'CTION, S. (ele&io, Lat.) the act of chooſing a perſon 
from other competitors to diſcharge any office or employ. 
Choice. Figuratively, the power of chooſing. The pri- 
vilege of electing a perſon to diſcharge an employ, 'Ihe 
ceremony of a public chooſing of a perſon to diſcharge an 
employ. In divinity, the ſtate of a perſon, who is choſen 
by Gob as an object worthy of his favour, or fit for bis 
mercy. | 

ELE'CTIVE, agj. exerting the power of choice. Regulated, 
beſtowed, or conferred - tree choice, or votes. 

ELE'CTIVELY, adv. by choice; with preference of one to 
another. | 

ELE'CTOR, S. one who has a vote in the choice of an 
office. A prince who has a voice in the choice of the em- 

rour of Germany. | 

ELECT ORAL, a4. having the title, dignity and privilege 
of an elctor. | 

ELE'CTORATE, S. the territory, dominion or government 
of an electar. | 

ELE/CTRE, S. (elecrum, Lat. from elicio to attract) amber; 
Which, when excited by friction, having the quality of 
attracting bodies, gives name to that ſpecies of attraction 
which is excited by rubbing, it being called ele@ricity ; and 
the bodies thus attracting are for the ſame reaſon nam* 
electrical. A mixed metal Change filver plate or vel- 
* ſel into compound ſtu being a kind of kiver eleare.” 


BoyLEe. | ELEC- 


©LECTRIC; BLE/CTRICAL, adj. {ſee 


ELECTRIC: 


ELE : 


the power of attracting by friction or without magnetiſm. 
eo foooary 

ir V, S. a virtue or property in ſome bodies, 
whereby they will attract others, when excited „Aue 
or friction. The F improvements made in this branch 
of natural philoſophy within theſe late years, has opened to 
to the mind à large field of knowledge before concealed, 


' has introduced a new foundation for the ſyſtmatical phy- 


loſopher to 


build on, and enabled the ſtudent to make 


ſome diſcoveries, which are of no ſmall ſervice to man- 


kind; by finding the analogy 
lightning, methods have been invented to ſecure us from 
the effects of that dreadful phænomenon; the increaſe of 


vegetation has been found to be greatly augmented by ſe- 


veral experiments, whereby plants have been electriſied, 
but its 34 2 in medicine, in ſuch caſes as have been 
too ob{linate for our ' preſent claſs of remedies to remove, 
are highly worthy of notice. The ingenious inventor of 
the patent globes, whom I have the pleaſure to call m 

friend, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this branch above all 
others that I know of. The deaf have recovered their 
hearing by his means; the blind received their ſight; 
thoſe that have been deprived of ſpeech have been re- 
ſtored to the uſe of their tongues by his aſſiſtance; the 
paralytic has likewiſe by means of him been able to 
walk and make uſe of his limbs. But as experiments 
of this kind if not properly conducted have no effect, 
Mr. Neale, to render - medical application of elec- 
tricity as extenſive as poſſible, has enabled me to preſent the 
public with the following directions for that purpoſe : 


"18, After having fully charged the phial, if the patient's 


malady conſiſts in that only of a ſingle joint, the end of the 
chain from the phial is to be put on one end of the joint, 
and the end of the wire through the top of the phial to 
be applied to the other end, by which means the circle, 
which the electrical power will always make, will not be 
able to affect any other part of the body, the patient will 
be freed from the tortures,. which an ignorant practitioner 
would put him to, and the ſhock given to the part af- 
ſected will. have by much a greater efficacy. To be more 
articular ; 2dly, If a perſon, by the ſtoppage of any 
lood-veſſel, has loſt the ,uſe of one leg from his knee 


dowuward, let the patient ſet his lame foot on the chain, 
While the operator touches the affected knee with the 


top of the wire; thus will the afflicted part only be with- 
in the electrical atmoſphere, and if the electric matter, 
either by the ſhock it gives, or in its paſſage, ſhall remove 
the obſtruction, open the paſſages, or promote the circu- 
lation of the blood, the cure will be effected. Experience 
has confirmed that ten or a dozen ſhocks at a time 
once a day, for ſome ſmall continuance, are ſufficient for 
this purpoſe. 3dly, If a perſon by a par..lytic diſorder 


be ſuddenly deprived of the uſe of one fide of his body, 


let him be hel upright, ſo as to bear the yg 4 of his 
body on the chain lying on the floor with his lame foot, 
then let the operator touch his ſhoulder in the ſame 
manner as the knee in the former inſtance, and re- 
Py the ſhock ſeveral times; and if experience will 

a proper foundation for confidence, it is not 45 ubted- but 


the patient will receive benefit from the Pn. 4thly, 
It che oppoſers of medical electricity d now object, 


that there are caſes, wherein a paralytic cannot be removed 
from his bed, and conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed to 
be elerifiable, as not ſuſpended on an electric body; 
this ſuppoſition is founded on an errour, which ex- 
erience has exploded; for if a paralytic be confined to 
is bed, he may even then be electriſied, by binding a 
wire round the afflicted fide or part, hanging the chain to 
the wire, and. by going up to the patient with the phial, 
and touching him on that part which is to receive the 
ſhock. It muſt be obſerved, that perſons thus touched 
on the inſenhible parts only, may have the power raiſed 
to a degree far exceeding that which the {nſble parts 
could bear; but the operator muſt in ſuch caſes be ex- 
tremely careful of taking in as little as can be of the 
live part in the ſphere of his operation. 5thly, If the 
patient be deprived of the uſe of all his limbs, let the 
Wire be bound round both feet, and the chain hung to 
the phial, when it is full charged ; with the end of the 
upper wire let the operator approach the crown of the pa- 
uent's head, and repeat the ſhock half a dozen times Ee. 
ceſiwely, if the patient's ſtrength will admit of it; after 
which Jet it be repeated in both arms, by the chain be- 


ung held in the patient's hand, or bound round his 


gers, while the application of the upper wire is made 


to the ſhoulder of that fide, and in the fame manner to 


ECTRE) having 


between electricity and 
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the other, ſucceſſively. Gthly, If a perſon be ſuddenly 
deprived. of the uſe of ſpeech, the wire be gently 

bound round about his neck, and as cloſe to his head and 

throat as poſſible : Let che chain be hooked on the wire, 

on the back of his neck, and the tongue put out for the 

upper wire of the charged phial to be applied to it. This 

experiment is to be repeated every day for at leaſt three 

months, if the patient's ſtrength will admit, and though 

it muſt be confeſſed it requires great patience, courage, 
and perſeverance on the part of the afflicted, yet, it is 

more than probable, that his compliance will meet with 

a ſufficient recompence, ſince this experiment has been 

often practiſed in London with ſucceis. Thus far Mr. 
Neal, whoſe humanity is as extenfive as hi: ingenuity, 

and whoſe ingenuity deſerves as ample encouragement as huma- 


nity can boaſt of. 


To ELE'/CTRIFY, v. a. to communicate, or endue with the 


electrice virtue. To ele&rify plus is to communicate a greater 
degree of the electric matter to a thing, than it naturally 
poſſeſſes; to electrify minus, is to exhauſt the electrical 
matter from a ſubſtance which is fully charged with it, 

To ELECTRI'SE, v. a. to communicate the electrical power 
to any ſubſtance that has it not, or has it to a leſs degree, 

ELE'CTUARY, S. (eleckariun, corrupted to eleftuariumn, 
from , elltitta, Gr. a uſual name given by the 
Greeks to all remedies given to the ſick, as well as thoſe 
confitures which they uſed for. a regale, from Au;;w /cicho, 
Gr, to lick) a form of medicine made of conſerves, powders, 
ſyrups, or honey, in the confiſtence of the latter. 

ELEE OSY'NARY, a. («mporum Eleemaſune, Gr. alms) 
living on alms, depending on charity; obliged to for a 
favour ; dependent. That the cauſe ſhould be an ele:ms- 
« /nary for its ſubſiſtence to its effects.“ Grany., Given 
in charity. 

EL'EGANCE, EL'EGANCY, S. (elerantia, Lat.) a ſym- 
metry of parts which rather ſooths than pleaſes, and car- 
ries with it rather the idea of neatneſs than beauty. 

EL'EGANT, adj. (elegans, Lat.) pleaſing, or cauſing plea- 
ſure by meaner beauties. Neat, nice. 

EL'EGANTLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe by 
neatneſs and exactneſs. 

ELE'GIAC, adj. (elegiacus, Lat.) uſed in elegies. Mourn- 
ful, forrowful. 

EL'EGY, S. (elegus, Lat.) a poem written on ſome mourn- 
ful ſubject. poem on any ſubject wrote in a fim- 
ple, plaintive ſtile, without any points or turns. A fune- 
ral ſong. | b 

ELEMENT, S. {elementum, Lat.) the firſt or conſtituent 
principle out of which any thing is made. A principle 
into which any thing is reſolved, and which will admit 
of no further reſolution. The elements of the peripate- 
tics are fire, water, air and earth, of which they imagine 
all things to be compoſed. The Carteſſians hold three 
elements, their materia ſubtilis, and two others of a denſer 
kind. The chemical elements are 5, thoſe of the peri patetics, 
to which they add ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. Figuratively 
the letter of any language. The loweſt or firſt rudiments 
or grounds of any art or ſcience. 

To ELEMENT, v. &. to compound of elements. In 
„% thoſe, ſaid to be elemented bodies.” To conſtitute, or 
make, as a firſt principle. The thing which elemented 
„ it.“ Do NE. Not in uſe. 

ELEME'NTAL, adj. compoſed of, or produced by ſome of 
the elements. Arifing from ſome firſt principle. 

ELEMENTA'*RITY, S. fimpleneſs and uncompoundedneſs 
of nature; abſence of, or freedom from, compoſition; fim- 
plicity of nature; containing firſt principles. Far above 
« the condition of elementarity.” Baown. Not in ve. 

ELEME'NTARY, adj. uncompounded ; fimple ; without 
mixture; having only one principle, or element for its 
eſſence. | 

E'LEMI, S. in pharmacy, improperly called a gum, but in 
reality a tranſparent reſin, of a whitiſh colour, intermixed 
with yellowiſh particles, very often of the colour and conſiſt- 
ence of wax; of a pretty briſk bitter, though not a diſ- 
agreeable taſte, and of an acrid ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
of fennel; it is ſuppoſed to be produced from a tall tree 
of the olive kind, and is brought in flattiſh ar cylindical 
maſſes, from Ethiopia; the ſpurious fort is brought from 
Braſil. 

ELE'OTS, S. a ſpecies of apples, fo called in the cyder 
countries, but not known by that name in other parts. 

E'LEPHANT, S. (elephas, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, the 
largeſt of all the quadrupede or four-footed animals. It is 
furniſhed with a trunk or long cartilaginous tube hanging 
between its teeth, with which it feeds itſelf, or aſſaults its 
enemy when provoked. It is ſaid to have no joints in its legs 

| an 
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* und on that netbunt to lleep ſiindin,7 and leaning dgainſt 
a tree. It has two large taſks, one Rinditly out 99 — 
ice of its trunk, ſome of which are as large as à man's 
thigh, and a fathom in length. it feeds” purely on ve 
tables, and is an enemy to fleſh; Its nature 18 ſo gen- 
fle, that any animal may approach it without fear, and fo 
angerous when provoked, that none can efcape its 
ury; its docility is remarkable; its ſtrength needs no 
other evidence, than the accounts given us by the an- 
cients of its carrying both men and towers on its back in 


* 


war; and its nimbleneſs and dexterity is ſo highly ſpoken 


of, that a mere abridgment of 'what has been delivered 


on that head, would appear romantic. Elephant is uſed 
fn figuratively, for ivory. High ofer the gate, in ele- 
.<_ 4hant'and gold.“ Dx. 
ELEPHANTYASIS, 8. (Lat.) in medicine, à ſpecies of 
leproſy, ſo called frm covering the ſkin with blotches 


and incruſtations,” like thoſe which appear on the hide of | 


an elephant. - 
ELEPHA'NTINE, adj. (elephantinus, Lat.) pertaining or 


belonging to an elephant, partaking of the qualities of 


an elephant. Likewiſe a title given to certain books 
among the Romans, which contained an account of the 
actions of the emperours, and the laws made by the ſe- 
nate; ſuppoſe'*to be ſo called either from their vaſt fize, 
or their being compoſed of ivory. 

o E'LEVATE, v. a: (elevatus, Lat. of elevo, Lat.) to 
raiſe aloft, on high, or at a diſtance from the ground. 
To exalt or digmfy To raiſe the mind with great and 
ſublime ideas. To elate, or make proud. To leſſen by 
detraction, a ſenſe which though literally deduced from 
the original, is now obſolete. ** When the judgments of 
<« learned men are urged againſt them, what do they but 
* elevate their credit.” HookER* 

E'LEVATE, . raiſed or fituated on high. 

ELEVATION, 8. Celevatio, Lat.) the act of raiſing on 
high. Exaltation, applied to dignity or preferment. The 
raifing the thoughts to contemplate lofty and ſablime fub- 

jets. In aſtronomy and geography, the height of any 

object above the horizon. In architecture, a draught of 
the principal fide or face of a building, called its right. 

In perſpective, a draught or repreſentation of the whole 

body. of a building. In gunnery, the angle which the 

chat: of a piece of ordnance, or the axis of its hollow 
linder — with the plane of the horizon. 

ELEVA “TOR, S. (Lat.) a raiſer or lifter up. In anatomy, 

applied to thoſe muſcles, which raiſe or lift up the parts 
ey belong to. In ſurgery, an inſtrument uſed to raiſe 
bones, or draw teeth. 
VE, S. (Fr. from allie vo, Ital. a novice or apprentice) 
a diſciple or ſcholar, brought up under any maſter. A 
pupil. Formerly uſed and adopted from the French, but 
at preſent obſolete. 

ELE/VEN, adj. (endlufan, endlefan, Sax. ellefu, Il. allivu, 
Run. elf, Belg. e/f, Teut.) one more than ten; twice 
five, or ten and one added. 

ELEVENTH, adj. (endlufta, endlefta, enlyfta, ellyfta, 

Sax. from æn, one, and an Sax. remaining, or over 
and above) an ordinal, expreſſing the next in order beyond 
the tenth. 

ELF, S. (plural ekve:; for moſt nouns ending in 7, in the 
ſingular, change the f into wes in the plural; from ez/f, 
Brit. lf, Sax. aſp, Teut. alf, Belg.) a wandering ſpirit, 
frequenting ſolitary places; a fairy; an evil ſpirit or devil. 

To ELF, v. a. to entangle hair, ſo as it is impoſſible to un- 
tangle it. Suppoſed by the vulgar to be the work of 
fairies in the night, whence all hair matted and entangled, 

is called elf-locks. ** EIF all 2 hair in knots.” SHAK. 

E'LFLOCK, S. — Eur the verb) knots of hair twiſted or 
entangled by elves. The ef/-/ocks in foul-matted hair.“ 
Snax. Not in uſe. ke 

To ELICIT, wv. a. (elicitum, of elicio, Lat.) to ſtrike, find 

cout, or diſcover by dint of labour and arr. 

ELI CTT, adj. Celicitus, Lat.) brought from a ſtate of bare 
poſſibility to that of real exiſtence. Brought into act. In- 
ternally acted, exerted by the will. Whether the internal 

action ſuperadds any thing of good or evil to the in- 
. ++ ternal elicit act of the will.” SouTaA. | 

ELICITA'TION, S. /elicitus, Lat.) in the ſchools, a deduc- 

ing or bringing the power of the will into act. | 

To ELVDE vv. a. (elido, Lat.) to cut or divide into pieces, 
or ſeparate parts. When the force and ſtrength of the 
argument is elided.”” Hqoker. Not in uſe; 

ELIGIBILITY, 8. worthineſs of being choſen. 

EL/IGIBLE, adj. Celigibilis, Lat.) fit to be choſen ; worthy 

of choice; — ua poſſeſſing all thoſe ualities and 
- excellencies, which are ſufficient to ſet it above others, 


? , . 
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di recommend it, on account of that preſerenc 
obje& of choice. Nee py | » W an 


' ELIMINA'TION; 8. /elimine, Lat.) the a8 c 
| „S. Celimino, Lat.) the act of bayin.: 
or turning out of doors. © Wants my banilhing, 
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ELT SION, S. (ice, Lat.) in grammar, cutti | 

| O's (tte tn n opens Sabre had 

cut off, becauſe coming before a vowel, this is called 
ſynalzepha, frequently practiced in Engliſh poetry, 1d 
always obſerved in Latin verſe. A diviſion, cuttin « I 

viding, attenuating, or a ſeparation of parts. F hr 

fon of the air, whereby Rey mean a cutting, or 4. 

| wa yen elſe an attenuating of the air.” Bacon, 

' ELIXA'TION, 8. /elixus, Lat.) the act of boiling 

ſtewing. Figuratively, digeſtion. Dilution of Th 

„ ment and its ehixation in the ſtomach.” BR OW. 

ELLXIR, S. (alicfr, Arab. an artificial extraction of ſo 

; effence) a medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, where the * 

gredients are almoſt diſſolved in the menſtruum, and Wen 
a thicker conſiſtence than a tincture. The extract, or qui : 

. teſfence of any thing. Any cordial or invigorating fluid « 
ſubſtance. Among the alchymiſts uſed for the Philo 
Phers ſtone, or liquour by which they pretend to tranſmute 

| ELK. 8. (oh _ * Jar) 

K, S. (le, Sax. alce, Lat.) a 1 and flately an; 

bf the ſtag kind, but has a ate 23 ſlenderer = ag 
ears are nine inches in length and four in breadth, T 
colour of its coat is grey in winter, and paler in ſumme; 
its length is generally three inches, ind: eqnatiiog horſe. 
hair in thickneſs, Its upper lip is large, the horns of the 
male are ſhort and thick near the head, whence they er- 
pand by degrees into a great breadth, with ſeveral promi. 
nencies in the edges. The articulation of its legs aue 
cloſe, and the li ents hard ; on which account its jointz 
are leſs pliable than thoſe of any other animal. It live; 
in herds and is way timorous, The hoof of the left hin. 
der foot has been famous for the cure of epilepſies, but it 
is probable that the hoof of any other animal would have 

the ſame effect. The principal hunting of the ſavages of 
Canada confifts in the purſurt of this animal. 

E'LL, S. (Ela in Lincolnſhire, from elx, Sax. elne or elle, Belg. 
ebl, elle, ellen, Teut. aulne, Fr. alna, Span. ulna, Lat.) a 
long meafure N 40 inches, 16 nails or five quæ- 
ters of a yard. The Flemiſh ell contains only three quar. 
ters or 12 nails, and the French fix quarters or 24 nails, 

ELLIPSIS, ELLE'IPSIS, S. (une, elleigfs, Gr. a de- 
ficiency) in = or rhetoric, a figure by which 
ſomething left out in a ſentence, is to be ſupplied by 
the reader or hearer. In 8 a regular continued 
curve line, including a ſpace, which is longer than broad; 
vulparly called owal. | | 

ELLIP"TIC, or ELLTPTICAL, adj. having the form of an 
ellipſis; of an oval form. 0 

EL'M, S. (Sax. elm-tree, Dan. ælne, Belg. orme, Fr. ulni, 
Lat.) in botany, its flower has a rough permanent empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut at the rim into five points; it has 
no petals, but has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with ſhort ſum- 
mits, having four furrows, and an orbicular germen fu 
porting two ſtyles, which afterwards turns into a andi 
„ er bordered capſule, including one roundiſh com- 

ed feed. Tournefort ranges it in the zd ſect. of his 
zoth claſs, and Linnæus in the 2d ſect. of his 5th cla. 
The 2 are fix. The wood of this tree is af ſingular 
uſe where it may be either wet or dry to an extreme; and 
in foreign countries is uſed as a ſapport for vines ; to which 
our poets frequently allude. Thou art an elm my huſ- 
„band; Ia vine.” Snax. 

ELOCU”TION, S. (elecytio, Lat.) the of expreſſing 
one's ideas with fluency of - Eloquence, The power of 
expreſſion or diftion. The choofing and adapting words 
and ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed ; 
its chief beauty conſiſts in the uſe of figures, or figurative 
e on in the periods, ſentences, the ſty le of a diſ- 
courſe, : 

ELO'GY, S. (eloge, Fr. i ev, Gr. well and Ne, to ſpeak) 

raiſe — pabenprie beſtowed on a perſon on account of 
s merit. | i 
To ELON'GATE, v. a. Clengut, Lat.) to ſtretch, to lengthen 

or draw out, applied to the ſurface'or dimenſions of 3 

thing. Neuterly, to po further off from a thing or place. 

lein from the coaſt of Braſilia, towards the ſhore 
« of Africa.” Brown. | | 

ELONGA'TION, S. the act of ſtretching or lengthening: 
The ftate of a thing ſtretched. In aſtronomy, the digrel- 
ſion or receſs of a planet from the dun, with reſpect to an 
eye placed on our earth. Uſed by ſome for the difference 
of motion, between the ſwifteſt or loweſt of two planets 
or the quantity of ſpace” which che one has gone bejo* 
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er. In ſurgery, an imperfe&t luxation, wherein 

2 — of any joint is 2 or ſtretched as 

to lengthen the limb, without ſuffering the bone to go out 
its place. 

a 1 PE, v. . (loopen, Belg. to run) to run away, 
to break looſe, to eſcape from law or reſtraint. In law, to 

uit or leave a huſband. 

ELO'PEMENT, S. departure, or withdrawing from juſt 
reſtraint, or lawful power. In law, the voluntary depar- 
ture of a wife from a huſband, who, providing the elope- 
ment ſubſiſts for twelve months, is liable to loſe her dower, 


or jointure. s | f 
E/LOPS, S. . Gr.) a fiſh, by Milton uſed for a kind of 
| ſerpent. ** Scorpion and aſp, — and elops drear. ” Par. Loft. 
EL/OQUENCE, S. (eloguentia, Lat.) the art of ſpeaking 

with elegance, ſo as to move the affections. The power 

of f. ng with fluency; a figured and elegant ſtile 
or diction, adapted to warm the imagination, and move 
the paſſions. 
EL'/OQUENT, aj. ( eloguens, Lat.) having the power of 
ſpeaking with elegance, fluency, and in ſuch a manner as 
to move the paſſions. 


EL/SE, pron. (elles, Sax) other; one beſides that which is 
mentioned. 

EL/SE, adv. otherwiſe ; beſides; excepting the perſon or 

lace mentioned. 

ELSEWHERE, adv. in ſome other place. In any other 

lace. 

Ti; ELU'CIDATE, v. a. (elucidatus, Lat.) to caſt light up- 
on a difficult or intricate ſubject. To explain; to clear; 
to make clear, 
BoYLE. 

ELUCID ACTION, S. the act of rendering a difficult ſub- 
ject plain; an explanation. 

ELUCIDA”TOR, S. a perſon who explains difficulties. A 

commentator. 

To ELU'DE, v. a. (eludo, Lat.) to eſcape by ſtratagem. 
To avoid any miſchief or danger by artifice. To mock or 

—_— the expectation by an unforeſeen eſcape. 


ELU'DIBLE, adj. — to eſcape by artifice, Poſſible to 
be defeated or diſappointed, 


EL'VES, S. the plural of EA. 
EL/VERLOCE, S. ſee ELrrocx. 


E'LVISH, adj. (from elves, the plural of eh, and would 


have been written more properly ef) belonging to the 
elves, or fairies. 


ELU'SION, 8. e Lat.) an artifice which is concealed 
from the knowledge of another. A fraud. 

ELU'SIVE, adj. uſing artifices to eſcape, or avoid. 
ELU'SORY, adj. fraudulent. Tending to deceive in order 
to eſcape notice, examination, puniſhment, or miſchief. 
To ELU'TE, v. 4. g—_ ſupine of eluo, Lat.) to waſh 
out, or to waſh off. Elated by the blood.” ArBuTH. 

An uncommon word. | 

ToELU'TRIATE, v. a. (elutriatus, of elutrio, Lat.) to ſtrain. 

* Elutriating the blood as it paſſes through the lungs.” 
ISEM. 

ELY'SIAN, adj. (elyfeus, Lat.) pertaining or belonging to Ely- 
frum. Pleaſant, at ding, 5 * de ichtful 

ELY'SIUM, S. (Lat. ſuppoſed to be derived from by alax, 
y, alatæ, by, alas, Phen. to rejoice, or be in joy) 
in the ancient mythology, a place in the lower world, 
furniſhed with pleaſant felds, Sc. and ſuppoſed to be the 
receptacle for the ſouls of the departed. 

'EM, a contraQtion of them. Uſed in familiar diſcourſe, 
* low poetry. When with haſty noiſe he ſpoke em.“ 


To EMA'CIATE, v. a. (emaciatus, from emacio, Lat.) to 


make a thing waſte, or grow lean. Neuterly, to grow 


lean, to pine, to waſte away. 
EMACIA'TION, S. (emaciatus, Lat.) the act of making 


lean, The tate of a perſon grown lean, waſted away, or 
in a conſumption. 


EMANENT, adj. (emanazrs, Lat.) iſſuing or flowing from 
ſomething elſe. 


«© To elucidate, a little, the matter.” 


we 
ung 
of a di- 


to ſpeak) 


ccount © 


* EMANA ION, S. (emanatio, Lat.) the act of proceeding 
oleng * or flowing from ſomething elſe. That which flows from 
ſions or ſubſtance, like effluvia. 
$I EMA'NATIVE, adj. (emanatus, Lat.) iſſuing or flowing 

wening: To EMA'NCIPATE, v. a. (emancipatum, ſupine of eman- 
185 Agel a to ſet free from ſlavery of any fort. To reſtore 
| n — 
15 2 EMANCIPA'TION, 8. the act of ſetting free. Deliver- 
1 (nets ance from ſlavery. , 
0 eyed 0 EMA'SCULATE, ». 4. (emaſeulatum, ſupine, of ema/- 
* cale, Lat.) to deprive of that property which diſtinguiſhes 
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the two ſexes, To caſtrate, or geld. To render ſoft, effe- 
minate, or womaniſh, To deprive by unmanly ſoftneſs. 

EMASCULA'TION, S. the act of caſtrating. Effemina- 
cy; a ſoft and luxurious habit unworthy of the manly har- 
dineſs of the male ſex. 

To EMBA'LE, v. a. (emballer, Fr.) to make up into a 
bundle or bale. To bind up, or incloſe in a bundle. For 
little England you'd venture an embaling. SAR. Per- 
haps it ſhould be read impalin 

To EMBA'LM, v. a. (embaumer, Fr. embal/amar, Span. 
from ba/m, a principal ingredient in the embalmings of 
the ancient Epyptians) to impregnate a dead body with 
gums and ſpices to prevent its putrefying. The Egyp- 
tans are ſuppoſed to have boiled their dead bodies in a 
cauldron, with ogy balſom, for this purpoſe ; becauſe, 
in the mummics belonging td the Royal Society, it is 
obſervable, the balm has penetrated not only the fleſhy 
parts, but even the very bones. 

EMBA'LMER, 8. one who preſerves the body of the dead 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent their putrefying. 

EMBA'LMING. S. the act or practice of preparing the 
bodies of the dead with drugs, which prevent their pu- 
trefaction. 

EMBARK ACTION, S. (from embark) the act of putting on 
board ſhip. The act of going on board ſhip. 

EMBA'RGO, 8. (embargar, Span.) a prohibition or re- 
ſtraint laid upon veſſels by a ſovereign, whereby they are 
prevented from going out, or from entering into a port, 
tor a certain time. 

To EMBA'RK. v. a. (embarguer, Fr.) to put on board, 
or into a ſhip. Figuratively, to engage another in an 
affair, Neuterly, to go on ſhipboard. Figuratively, to 
engage as a party in an affair, 

To EMBA'RRASS, v. a. (embarraſſer, F.) to perplex, 

or -— "Si a perſon, with an affair of difficulty and 
trouble. 

EMBA RRASSMENT, S. (from embarraſt) perplexity, or 
confuſion ariſing from ſome difficult affair, ſubject, or 
undertaking. 

To EMBA'SE, v. a. (from &a/e) to deprave, or leſſen the 
worth or quality of a thing. To degrade or vilify. 

EMBA'SSADOR, EMBASSA'DOUR. See AmBassaDOUR. 

EMBA'SSADRESS, S. a woman ſent on a public meſſage. 

EM'BASSAGE, EM'BASSY, S. (it is obſerved by Johnſon, 
that though authours write Ambaſſador, Embaſſador, Am- 
baſſage, or Embaſſage indiſcriminately, they all con- 
cur in writing Embaſſy with an E at the beginning) a miſ- 
fion of a perſon from one prince to another, in order to 
treat of affairs relating to their reſpective ſtates. Figura- 
tively, any ſolenm meſſage. An errand or meſſage in an 
ironical ſenſe. 

To EMBA'TTLE, v. a. to range in battle array. 

To EMBA'Y, v. a. (from Bar.) to incloſe in a bay or 
port. If not inſhelter'd or embayed, they're drown'd.” 
SHAK, 

To EMBE'LLISH, v. 4. (embellr, F.) to adorn ; to beau- 
97 7 to grace or ſet out with ornaments. 

EMBE'LLISHMENT', S. ornament, any thing which gives 
a grace to the perſon or mind. 


EM'BERS, S. (plural; not uſed in the fn 


gular, from æmy- 
rian, Sax. aſhes, eyzmyria, Ifl. hot aſhes, or cinders) 


wood or coals halt burnt, and not extinguiſhed. Aſhes 
which retain fire, though not viſible on their ſurface. 

EM/BER- WEEK, 8. „ ynbren, Sax. circular days, becauſe 
they returned penodically four times a year. Skinner de- 
rives it from embers, becauſe it was a ſeaſon for faſting, 
when it was uſual to ſcatter ah. on the head) the time 
ſet apart by the Church for public ordinations, at the 
four ſeaſons of the year; wherein ſome ember day falls, 
viz. the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, after the 
firſt Sunday in Lent ; the feaſt of Pentecoſt ; September 
the 14th, and December 13. 

To EMBE/ZZLE, v. a. (perhaps derived from a corrupt 
pronunciation of imbectl, Fr.) to turn to one's. own uie 
what belongs to, and is intruſted by another. Figurative- 
ly, to waſte ; to conſume in riot ; to ſquander. 

EMBE'ZZLEMENT, S. the act of making uſe of what 

belongs to, and is intruſted by another. Figuratively, the 
thing diſhoneſtly made uſe of. 

To EMBLA'ZE, v. a. {(6laffoner, F.) to adorn with glitter- 

ing ornaments. In heraldry, to bi or paint a coat or 
armour. 

To EMBLA'ZON, v. a. (6lafſorner, Fr.) to adorn with 
bearings in heraldry. Figuratively, to deck in gawdy co- 
lours ; to diſplay with pomp and oftentation. 

EMBLEM, S. (ha, Gr. from g, emballe, Gr. to 
caſt in or inſert.) inlay ; any thing inſerted in another; an 

4 X hieroglyphical 
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hieroglyphical device or picture, repreſenting ſome hiſtory, | 


or moral inſtruction. | 
To E/MBLEM, v. 4, to repreſent in hieroglyphics, or by 
ſome picture. The primitiye ſight. of elements does 
« fitly emblem that of opinions.” GLaxny Not in uſe. 
EMBLEMA'TFIC, EMBLEMA'TICAL, adj. containing an 
emblem; or conveying ſome truth under an hieroglyp1 
or pictural deſcription. . 7 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. after the form of an em- 
blem, riddle, or hieroglyphic. In a figurative or allego- 
rical manner. | 
EMBLEMA'TISTS,. S. writers, or makers of emblems. 
EM'BOLISM, S. (from «wfanau, emballo, to inſert) in chro- 
nology, the addition of a certain number of days to make 
the lunar year, which is but 354 days, equal to the ſolar, 
which is 365. Figuratively, the days which are added, 
or intercullated. 


EM'BOLUS, S. the moveable part of a pump, or ſyringe, | 


named likewiſe the piſton, and by the vulgar, the /ucter. 

To EMBOYSS, v. a. (from be/s, a protuberance, Fr.) to 
form into knobbs, protuberances, or unevenneſſes of ſur- 

face. Figuratively, to adorn with embroidery, or other 
raiſed work. In carving, to form in relievo, or ſo as the 
figures ſhall ſtand out from the ground which ſupports 
them. In hunting, to incloſe in a thicket, from embeſcare. 
Ital. To hunt a dear hard, ſo as to make it foam at the 
mouth, or run a hound ſo hard, as to make his knees 
ſwell. 

EMBO/SSMENT, S. any thing jutting, or ſtanding out. 
In carving, relievo, or figures which ſtand out beyond the 
ground, and ſwell to the fight. 

To EMBO'T'TLE, v. a. (from en, Fr. in and beztle) to in- 
cloſe in a bottle; to bottle. Some firmeſt fruit en- 
„ bottled.” PHILLIPS. 

To EMBO'WEL, v. &. to take out the bowels or entrails of 
any creature. 

To EMBRACE, v. a: (embrafſer, Fr. from en in and bras, 
the arms) to hold or claſp fondly in the arms. Figura- 
tively, to ſeize on eagerly, to make uſe of, and accept 
willingly. .** You embrace th'occaſion,” Syax. To en- 
circle, incloſe, or contain. To admit, to receive or aſſent 
to as truth, applied to the mind. What is there he may 
« not embrace r truth.” Locks. To receive, or ſubmit 
to. Embrace the face of that dark hour.” SHAK. Neu- 
terly, to join in a fond or affectionate claſping or hugging, 
followed by with. 

EMBRA'CE, S. a fond claſp, or hug. 

EMBRA'CEMENT, S. the act of encircling and fondly 
preſſing a perſon with one's. arms. Figuratively, the ſtate 
of a thing contained, or encompaſſed by another. Con- 
jugal carreſſes and endearments. 

EMBRA'CER, S. the perſon who claſps another fondly with- 
in his arms. 

EMBRA'SURE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, the hole or aperture, 
through which canon are pointed either in caſemates, bat- 
teries, or in the parapets of walls. In architecture, an en- 
largement of a gap or aperture of a door, or window, on 
the inſide of a wall; to give the greater play for opening 
the door, wicket, or caſement. 

To EM BROC ATE, v. a. (wfpryw, enbrecho, Gr. to ſprinkle) 
to rub any diſeaſed part with medical liquours. To en- 
« brocate her arm.” WISEMAN. 

EMBROCA'TION, 'S. the act of rubbing any diſeaſed part 
with medical liquour. The lotion with which any diſeaſed 
part 15 rubbed, 

To EMBROIL DER, S. (roger, Fr.) to border with orna- 
ments. To adorn filk, velvet, or other ſtuff with orna- 
ments, wrought with a needle, either in gold, filver, filk, 
or thread of the ſame colour. 

EMBROTDERER, S. one who works a thing with flowers 
or other ornaments of raiſed needle-work. 

EMBROTDERY, S. the enriching with figures wrought 
with the needle. Figures raiſed or wrought on a ground 
with a needle. Figuratively, the different colours, which 
adorn the fields in ſummer. a 

To EMBRO“CIL, d. (L rouiller, Fr.) to diſturb ; to ſet per- 
ſons at variance; to excite quarrels. To involve in con- 

fuſion and trouble by civil diſcord and commotion, To 
burn or conſume with fire from Breil. Like the coal 

% from the altar ſerve only to embroil and conſume the ſacri 
6 * invaders.” Decay Piety. The laſt ſenſe is not 
in uſe. 

EM BRVO, EM'BRYON, ( , Gr.) the firſt rudiments 
of an animal which is not come to its ſtate of perfection. 
In botany, the grain, or ſeed of.a plant, or the gem or 

firſt ſprout appearing out of the ſeed. Figuratively, the 
ſtate of any 8 not finiſhed or come to maturity. 
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EMEN'DABLE, adj. (from emende, Lat.) capable of beine 
made better by change or alteration. , 

EMENDA'TION, S. (emendatus, Lat.) the act of makin 
a thing better by alteration, change or correction. * 
alteration made in the reading of an authour by a critic. 

EMENDA “TOR, S. (Lat.) one who improves, or render; 3 
thing better by alteration or correction. A corrector. 

EMERALD, S. {emeraude, Fr. zammored, Arab. Jmeralds, 
Ital. /maragdus, Lat.) in natural hiſtory, a pretious tone 
uſually of a very bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface: 
always of a pure and beautiful green, without the admix. 
ture of any other colour; and of all the various ſhades 
from the deepeſt to the paleſt. The Oriental is of the 
hardneſs of the ſapphire and ruby, ſecond only to the 
diamond in luſtre and brightneſs, and found only in the 
kingdom of Cambay. The American, called likewiſe the 
Occidental, 1s found in Peru, of the hardneſs of the garnet, 
the European is ſomewhat ſofter, and found in Sileſia. 

To EMER'GE, wv. u. ſemergo, Lat.) to riſe out of any thing, 
with which it is covered, or depreſſed. To iſſue, or pro- 
ceed. To riſe from a ſtate of obſcurity, diſtreſs, or ig- 
norance. 

EMERGCENCE, EMER'GENCY, S. the act of riſing from 
any thing which covers. The act of riſing from a ſtate 
of obſcurity an diſtreſs. Any preſſing neceſſity, a ſudden 
occaſion ; or unexpected incident, 

EMER'GENT, part. (emergens, Lat.) riſing from that which 
covers, conceals, obſcures, or depreſſes. Proceeding or 
iſſuing from, uſed with from. Sudden, or preſſing, joined 
to occafion. In chronology, the emergent year, is that from 
which time 15 reckoned. 

EM RODS, E'MEROIDS, S. (plural, corrupted of hemor. 
rhoids from aiwoggndgt;, aimorroides, Gr.) in medicine, pain- 
ful ſwellings of the hemorrhoidal veins ; the piles, 

EMER'SION, S. (emer/us, Lat. of emergo, Lat.) in phyſics, 
the rifing of any ſolid above the ſurface of a fluid into 
which it is violently thruſt. In aſtronomy, the appear. 
ance of a flar, after its having been obſcured by too near 
an approach to the ſun; or after having been eclipſ{cd, or 
— by the interpoſition of the moon, earth, or other 

ody. 

EMERY, (emeril, Fr. ſnyris, Lat. eopves, ſmuris, Gr. of 
ch, /mao, Gr. to clean) in natural hiſtory, an iron ore, 
of a duſky, browniſh red on the ſurface, but when broken, 
of a fine, bright jiron-grey, with ſome tinge of redneßs, 
and ſpangled all over with ſhining ſpecks; found in 
Guernſey, Tuſcany, and Germany, prepared by being 
ground in mills, uſed in cleaning and poliſhing feel, 
grinding an edge to tools, and by lapidaries to cut their 
ſtones with. 

EME”TIC, S. («pew, emeo, Gr. to vomit) a remedy which 
excites vomiting. | 

EME'TIC, EME"TICAL, adj. having the quality of vo- 
miting, or provoking vomits. 

EME”TICALLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to provoke to 
vomit. a 

EMICA “TUM, S. (emicatio, Lat.) ſparkling; or the add ef 
flying of in ſmall particles like briſk liquours. Iron, 
in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noiſe and 
« emication.” BROWN. Not in uſe. 

EMI'CTION, S. (from emictum, ſupine, of eminge, Lit.) 
urine ; that which is voided by urinary paffages. © 4 
* ſanguine emi&#ion.” Harvey. Not in ule. 

To EM'IGRATE. v. 2. (emigratus, Lat. of emigro, Lat.) to 
remove from one place to another. 

EMIGRA”TION. 8. change of dwelling. Remo: al from 
one place to another. 

EWINENCE, EMI'NENCY, S. (eminentia, Lat.) loftineh, 
heighth from the ground upwards. The ſummit, or high- 
eft part of a thing. A part riſing above, or higher than 
the reſt. Figuratively, exaltation ; referment ; fame; 0 
the ſtate of being expoſed to * view and notice. A 
ſupreme, or ſuperiour degree. © Whatever pure thou 1 
„the body enjoyeſt — we enjoy — in emmence.” Pi. 
Loft. A title of dignity and honour, peculiar to card!- 
nals; hence it is uſed for reſpe&, notice, reverence , 
all the ſubmiſſions due to ſuperior rank. Preſent hun 
* eminence both with eye and tongue.“ SHARK. N 

EM'/INENT, part. (eminent, Lat.) high, lofty, applied to 
ſituation. Figuratively, exalted, preferred, or conſpicu- 
ous on account of place, rank, or merit. 


 EMINENTLY, adv. conſpicuouſly ; in ſuch a manner ® 


to attract notice, In a high degree. 757 
E'MPYR, S. Gn amar, Heb: and Arab. to command) 2 
title of dignity and quality among the Turks and Sata, 


cens, given to the deſcendants of Mahomet, who are boy 
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| EMO'LUMENT), S. [emolumentum, Lat.) profit ariſing from 


EMPA'SM, S. (:urzoua, empaſma, Gr. of gwracow, empaſſo,Gr. 


EMPIRE, S. (Fr. from 5 
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, eration, and only have the privilege of wear- 
- gre | = turbat. When this word 7 uſed in compoſi- 
oy it ſignifies a principal officer, | . 

£MISSARY, 8. (emiſſarius, low Lat.) one ſent out on pri- 

te meſſages 3 a 77 or ſecret agent. In anatomy, that 
nich emits, or ſends out, the ſame as excretory. 
MI'SSION, S. (emiſſio, Lat.) the act of ſending out vent. 

f act of throwing or 2 a thing, particularly a 
quid, from within outwards, The expulſion, or ejacula- 
tion of the ſeed. - 

To E/MIT, v. 4. (emitto, Lat.) to drive outwards ; to dart; 
to ſend forth. In law, to ifſue out according to the form 


| preſcribed. 1 a 

£MME/NAGOGUES, 8. (1ppna, emmenia, Gr. the monthly 
courſes, and ayw, ago, Gr. to drive, or force) medicines 
that promote the courſes. 

T, 8. (æmerte, Sax.) ſee AnT. 

To EMME'W, v. a. (from mew) to coop up, or confine. 
« Follies doth emmeww.” SHak. 

EMO'LLIENT, (part. emolliens, Lat.) ſoftening, or render- 
ing pliable. 

SME FLIENTS, S. in medicine, ſuch remedies as ſheath 
the acrimony of humour; and at the ſame time ſoften and 

ſupple the ſolids. a i 

FMOLLI'T ION, S. Cemollitio, Lat.) the act of ſoftening, 
or rendering ſupple. The ſtate of a thing rendered ſoft 
or ſupple. ** Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or 
« emollition.” BACON. ; 


an office or employ, gain, or advantage. 

EMO'TION, S. (Fr.) a violent ſtruggle, or diſturbance in 
the mind. A ſtrong and vehement ſenſation, or paſſion, 
excited either by a pleaſing, or a painful object, 

To EMPA'LE, v. a. (empaler, Fr. from palus, Lat. a pale 
or ſtake.) to fortify, incloſe, or defend. 'To put to 
death by driving a pale or ftick through the body of a 

perſon 3 the poſteriors upwards. 

EMPA'LEMENT), S. the act of thruſting a ſharp pole or 
ſtake up the fundament or through the body of a perſon. 
In botany, the cup or outmoſt part of a flower, which 
hens > the petals, or the foliation of the attire. See 
IMPALEMENT. 

EMPA'NNEL;y S. (from panne, Fr. a ſkin or parchment) the 
2 or entering the names of a jury in a parchment by 
a ſheriff. 

To EMPA'NNEL, v. a. to ſummon a perſon to ſerve on 
a jury. _ | | 

EMPA/RLANCE. S. (from parler, Fr.) in law, a motion or 
defire for a day of reſpite, to conſider of the reſult of a 


cauſe. The conference of a jury in a cauſe committted 
to them. 


to ſprinkle) in pharmacy, a powder ſprinkled on a body, 
to correct ſome ill ſmell. 

To EMPA'SSION, v. à. to move with a ſtrong affection 
or paſſion, To excite the paſſions vehemently. © The 
** tempter all empaſſion'd, thus began.” Par. Loft. 

EM'PERESS, 8. ſee EmPREss, for which it was formerly 
written, 

EMPPEROUR, S. {(empereur, Fr. imperator, Lat.) an abſo- 
lute monarch or ſupreme commander of an empire. 

EM/PERY, S. (imperium, Lat. empire, Fr.) the command 
of an emperour. Sovereign command. Empire. Your 
* rights of birth, your empery.” SnAx. | 

EMPHASI'S, 8. (Gr.) in rhetorick, a force, ſtreſs, or ener- 
gy in expreſſion, action, or geſture. In grammar, a re- 
2x may ſtreſs of the voice placed on any word or 
yllable, 

EMPHA'TIC, EMPHA'TICAL, agj. forcible, ſtrong, ſtrik- 
ing, or of great energy. Striking the ſight. 

EMPHA'TICALLY, adv. ftrongly, forcibly ; full of ener- 
gy, power, or fignificancy. Spoken with a great ſtreſs of 
voice, According to appearance, oppoſed to reality, from 
tuPairw, emphaino, Gr. to appear. Taken emphatical- 
** ty, not really, but in appearance.” Brown. - The laſt 
ſenſe is out of uſe. 

EMPHYSE'MATOUS, adj. (from ewpvonua, emphyſema, Gr.) 
vloated, ſwelled, Yoke up. 


| rium, Lat.) the territory or 

extent of land under the juriſdiction or command of an 
emperor. Imperial power, ſovereign authority or com- | 
mand. Command over any thing, 

EMPTRIC, S. (ayrugne; empeiritos, Gr.) one whoſe (kill 
in medicine depends purely on praQtice and experiment; 
without any deductions of reaſon from the mechanical 


operation of medicines, or the nature, cauſe, and effects 
of diſeaſes, A quack. 


—— 
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EMPI RIC, EMPTRICAL, ach. dealing, or verſed in ex- 
eriments. Empiric alchymiſt.“ Par. Loft. Belong- 
ing to or reſembling a quack. 

EMYIRFCALLY, adv. after the manner of a. quack, or 
one who is not regularly bred to phyſick, but owes all his 
knowledge to experience, without being able to ac- 
count for the operation of medicines on the human fabric, 
or the nature and effect of diſeaſes. 

EMPTRICISM, S. dependence on experience, without be- 
ing able to reaſon on the effects of medicines, or diſeaſes. 
Quackery. 

EMPLA'STER, 8. (emplaſtrum, Lat. euxre)e5co , emplaſtron, 
Gr. from eum.acco, emplaſſo, or wneto, to ſpread or 
ſmear over, now called plaſter) in ſurgery, a medicine 
of a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of ſeveral in- 


gredients, ſpread on paper, linnen or leather, and applied 
externally. * 


To EMPLA'STER, v. &. to cover with a plaſter. © The 


* ſores emplaſtered with tar.” MogrTim. 

we adj. vicious, glutinous ; fit to be applied as 
plaſter. 

To EMPLE'AD, v. a. (from plead) in law, to indict, ac- 
cuſe, or prefer a charge againſt, uſed with beſore the 
crime. | 

To EMPLOYY, v. a. (emploier, Fr.) to ſet a perſon about a 
thing; to keep at work or exerciſe. To uſe as an inſtru- 
ment, or means, or materials. To commiſſion, or intruſt 
with the management of an affair. To fill up time with 
ſtudy or undertaking. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. 

EMPLOYY, S. the object which engages the mind; or is the 
ſubje& of action. A perſon's trade, buſineſs. A public 
office. 

EMPLO“VYVABLE, aj. capable of being uſed; fit to be ap- 
plied or uſed. Theſs objects — ſeem employable againſt 
* this hypotheſis.” BoyLs. 

EMPLOYYER, S. one who ſets a perſon about any under- 
taker. One who uſes or cauſes a thing to be uſed. 

EMPLO'YMENT, S. buſineſs; the object of labour or in- 
duſtry. A perſon's trade, office, or poſt. An affair in- 
truſted to the management of another. 

To EMPOYISON, v. a. (pronounced empiſon, with the ? long 
from empoi/oner, Fr.) to deſtroy by poiſon, venom, or any 
deadly or mortal drug. To taint with poiſon. Figura- 

tively, to deprave the ideas or principles of a perſon by 
bad advice, or ſeditious counſels. 

EMPO'ISONER, S. one who deſtroys another by poiſon. _ 

EMPO'ISONMENT, S. the practice or act of deſtroying 
by poiſon. It were dangerous for ſecret empei/onments.” 
Bacon, 

EMPORE'TIC, adj. ( %,, emporetifon, . Gr.) that 
which is fold at common markets; belonging to goods, 
commodities, or merchandize. 

EMPO'RIAM, S. («ure», Gr.) a place of merchandize; a 
great city or market town which has communication with 
the ſea, and carries on foreign trade. 

To EMPO'/VERISH, v. a. (pauvre, Fr. poor) to make poor. 
Figuratively, to render a foil unfertile or barren. 

EMPO*VERISHER, S. the a& of exhauſting money ; the 
the cauſe of poverty; the leſſening riches, or fertility 

when applied to ground or vegetables. 

To EMPO WER, v. 4. to give a perion authority to tranſact 
. buſineſs, or carry on any undertaking. To give natural 
power or force. To enable or give ſtrength ſufficient for 
the performance of an undertaking or deſign. 

E'MPRESS, S. (contracted from empere/s) the wife of an 
emperour. A female who has the ſovereign command 
over an empire. 

EMPRISE, S. (Fr.) an undertaking which is attended with 
hazard and danger, and ſhews boldneſs. © Ambuſhed we 
lie, and wait the bold emprize.” Par. Loft. | 

EM'PTIER, S. one who makes any place or thing void by 
taking out that which was in it. 

EM'PTINESS, S. want or abſence of body, applied to ſpace. 
Without having any thing in it, applied to ſpace, or veſſels, 
The ſtate of a thing which has nothing in it. Figuratvely, 
want of judgment or underſtanding. Incapacity to ſatisfy 
one's wiſhes or deſires. 

EM'/PTION, S. Cemptio, Lat.) the act of buying; a purchaſe. 
« Whether Glaucus exchanging his golden armour with 
4e the brazen one of Tydidis, was emption or commuta- 
« tion.” ARBUTH. 

EM/PTY, adv. (emtig) having nothing in it, void of body, 
applied to ſpace, place, or any veſſel. Not poſſeſſing, fur- 
niſhed with, or uſing. Devoid. In civility thou ſeem'ſt 
« fo empty.” Shak. Unſatisfactory ; or unable to con- 

tent the defire or expection. Void of judgment or un- 

derſtanding. Void of ſubſtance, ſolidity, or real exiftence. 
« Empty 3 DR yp. 1 

0 
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ToEM'PTY, v. 4. to exhauſt; drink up, take or pour out 


whatever is contained in a veſſel or receptacle. 

To EMPU'RPLE, v. 4. to make of a purple colour. Em- 
© gurpl' with celeſtial roſes.” Par. Lofts 

To EMPU'ZZLE, v. a. to perplex and ne the mind 
with a difficulty which it cannot ſolve or explain. It 
% hath emp the enquiries of others.” Brown. 

EMPYE'MA, S. (from , Gr. and wvor, pron, pus or mat- 
ter) in medicine, a collection of purulent matter, in the 
cavity of the breaſt, which is diſcharged therein on the 
burſting of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in the lungs or membranes 
that incloſe the breaſt. 

EMPY'REAL, adj. (m es, , Gr. fiery. Accented 
by Phillips on the laſt ſyllable) formed of ether, or = 
and celeſtial fire; belonging to the higheſt region of hea- 
ven. But cal forms, how'eer in ſight — gaſh'd and 
% diſmembered.” Tickxner. 

EMPYRE'AN, EMPYRE'UM, 8. (from , Gr. wv pur, 
Gr. fire) the higheſt heaven, the ſcene of- the beatific vi 
fion, wherein ky 
to exiſt, 


EMPYREU'MA, S. (uf, empureve, Gr. to inflame, or 
kindle) in chemiſtry, uſed when in boiling or diſtilling 
any thing burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or alem- 

bic;z a Wel or taſte of burning. In medicine, the heat 
remaining upon the declenſion of a fever. 

EMPUROY'SIS, S. . , empuroo, Gr. to ſet on fire) 
conflagration, or the general fire which is to deſtroy the 
world. The former opinion that held theſe cata- 
« clyſms and empureſes univerſal.” Hare. Not in uſe. 

To E'MULATE, v. a. ({muler, Lat.) to rival, or propoſe 
as an object for imitation. To imitate with an endea- 
vour to ſurpaſs. Figuratively, to copy, to reſemble. To 
riſe to an equality with. 

EMULA'TION, S. (emulatio, Lat.) a noble — be- 
tween perſons, whereby they endeavour to ſurpaſs each 
other in virtue and excellence. An endeavour to ſurpaſs 
another in intereſt or riches, joined with conteſt, or envy. 

EM'ULATIVE, adj. inclined to conteſt ſupenority with 
another, either from a love of excellence, or a principle 
of envy. 

EMULA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who endeavours to ſurpaſs 
another in good qualities. One who envies another's ſuc- 
ceſs, or reputation; a rival. 

To EMU'LGE, v. a. (emulgeo, Lat.) to milk out. Wants 
authority. 

EMU'LGENT, part. (emulgens, Lat.) milking out. Uſed 
ſubſtantially, in anatomy, applied to thoſe arteries which 
bring the blood to the kidnies, and to thoſe veins which 

what is ſuperfluous to the vena cava. 

EM'ULOUS, adj. (emulus, Lat.) rivalling; contending 
with another for uperiority in fame, riches, intereſt, or 
virtue. Factious, contentious. *©** Made emulous miſſions 
« amongſt the gods themſelves”. 

EM/ULOUSLY, adv. in the manner of a rival, or compe- 

titor. With a deſire of ſurpaſſing another. 

EMU'LSION, S. (emul/io, Lat.) a ſoft liquid medicine of the 
colour and conſiſtence of milk. 

EMUN'CTORIES, S. (plural, emun&orium, Lat.) in medi- 
cine and anatomy, a part of the body wherein ſome hu- 
mour, which is uſeleſs, or noxious, is ſe and col- 
letted in readineſs for ejection, or expulſion. 

EN, an inſeparable particle at the beginning of the words 
derived from the French, who borrowed it of the Latin 
in; hence words are indifferently wrote with either, as 
they are ſuppoſed to be derived from each of thoſe lan- 

uages. At the end of words, it implies the matter out 
of which any thing is made as a wooden bowl ;”” and is 
borrowed from the Saxon. 

To ENA'BLE, v. a to make able, or give power ſufficient 
for the performance of a thing. | 

To ENA CT, v. a. to do, act, or perform. EnaZed 
« wonders with his ſword.” SHARK. To play, or act a cha- 
rafter on the ſtage. * I did ena Hector.“ Syax. Both 
theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete. To make a law; to de- 
ceive ; to eſtabliſh by law. It is ena#ed in the laws 
« of Venice,” SNA. 

ENA'CT, S. a purpoſe ; reſolution, or determination. Not 
in uſe. / 

ENA'CTOR, S. one who forms decrees ; one who founds or 
eſtabliſhes laws. One who acts or does any thing. 

« The violence of either grief or joy. 
„Their own enadors with themſelves deſtroy.” SnAx. 
The laſt ſenſe 1s obolete. | 

ENALLAGE, 8. (from af, enallatto, Gr. to 
change) in rhetoric, a figure, wherein the order of words 
in a ſentence is inverted. In grammar, a figure whereby 


e pure element of fire or ether is ſuppoſed. 


2 
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one part of ſpeech, or accident of a word i: 


. Put fox 
other, as when a pronoun poſſeſſive is put for ns 
or one mood or wed of a * for another. 4 relative 

ENA'MEL. S. (fee AmEL) a kind of metalline colour 
the Latins called encauffum ; conſiſting of the fneſt 7 
glaſs, made of the beſt Kali, from Alicant, and ſang 7. * 

ed together; to which are added tin and lead in c 
quantities, calcined by a reverberatory fire; beſides oth 

metallic, or mineral ſubſtances, intended to give y, * 
the colour required. Any ching painted with enamel _ 

To ENA'MEL, v. a. to paint or adorn a thing with, 
or enamel, To lay colours upon a body ſo, as to 2 
and vary it. Goodlieſt trees appeared with pay ,* 


* melPd colours mixt.“ Par. Loft. This uſe of the Ro 


very elegant, and conveys ſuch an idea of the beautify] 
liſh, as well as the vivid colour of the fruit ; that we 
at a loſs which to admire moſt, the elegance, or the 
priety of the expreſſion. Neuterly, to practice the ue gf 
enamel ; to make uſe of enamel. | 
ENA'MELLER, S. one who paints in enamel, 


ENA MELLING, S. the act of applying enamel of vation 


colours on metals, Qc. either after the method of paint. 
ing, or by the lamp; called likewiſe the encauſtic art, ,, 
encauſtic painting. | D 

To ENA'MOUR, v. a. (from en, Fr. in, and amour, Pr 
love) to raiſe the affections or love of a perſon. To make 
- — fond ; uſed with 9f, before the perſon or thing be. 
oved. | 

ENARTHROY'SIS, S. (from « and agbęe, arthron, a joint) 
in anatomy, a joint wherein a round headed bone enter; 
into a hollow or cavity; ſuch is that of the huckle-bone, 

To ENCAG?E, v. &@. to ſhut up, or confine in a cage. 

To ENCAMP, v. 2. to pitch tents, or ſettle in a place for 
a time, applied to an army. Actively; to form a reguly 
camp; to order to form a camp. | 

ENCA'MPMENT, S. the act of encamping, or pitching 
tents. A camp or tent pitched in proper order. 

To ENCA TVE. v. à. to conceal or hide as in a cave. Do 
«© but encave youſelf, and mark the fleers.” SHAk. 

ENCEUNTE, (Fr.) an incloſure, or ground incloſed 
with a fortification. A military term, introduced by 
_ writers, but not yet naturalized by proper a 

ority, | 

To ENCHA'FE, v. a. (echauffer, Fr.) to make warm with 
paſſion or rage. To provoke, or make angry; beauti- 
fully applied to inanimate things. The encafed flood." 
Snax. Almoſt obſolete. 

To ENCHA'IN, v. @. (enchainer, Fr.) to faſten with a 
chain, Figuratively, to confine, or keep in bondage or 
confinement. © While here I was enchain'd---no glimpſe 
„of godlike liberty remain'd” Dzvp. 

To ENCHA'NT, v. a. (enchanter, Fr.) to ſubdue or in- 
fluence by magic or ſorcery. To delight irreſiſtibly. 
ENCHA'NTER, S. one who — magic or other ſpell; 
9 to have an irreſiſtible power over others. One 
who delights, or pleaſes irreſiſtibly, | 

ENCHA'NTINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner, as to attrad 
love irreſiſtibly. 5 

ENCHA'NTMENT, S. magical charms or ſpells, ſuppoſed 
to operate irrefiſtibly both on the perſon and mind of aro- 
ther. That which has an irreſiſtible influence, or can in- 

art an overpowering delight. 

ENCHA'NTRESS, S. a woman who exerciſes magic, or 
ſpells. Figuratively, a woman whoſe beauty cannot be 


reſiſted. 

To ENCHA'SE, v. a. (enchaſſer, Fr.) to ſet jewels in gol 
filver, Wc. Figuratively, to adorn by being added. King 
« Henry's diadem—exchasd with all the honours of the 
« world.” SHax. A beautiful metaphor ! 

To ENCFRCLE, v. a. (from circle) to ſurround; encon- 
paſs or incloſe in a ring or circle. 

ENCLPFTICS, S. in Greek and Latin grammar, certain par. 
ticles, or ſyllables joined to words, which when united 
ſeem to form but one word, and on that account remove 
or throw back the accent upon the foregoing ſyllable, ® 
ve in Lat. decuſve, yt, ge in Gr. , egoge, Gr. 

To ENCLOY'SE, v. a. ay Fr.) to part or ſurround 
common ground by a fence, To fifround or encompal 
on all ſides, » | 

ENCLO'SER, 8. one who encloſes, or parts off any parct 


of common ground by pales or other fences. Any thing 
in which another is enclued. 


ENCLO'/SURE, 8. the a& of encompaſſing common ground 


with a fence. The act of encompaſſing. The appro. 
priation of things which have been common. The ſpace 
contained within any fence, or limits, Ground incloſed. 
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incloſed. 


ENCo- 


below praiſe, on another. 
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O/MIAST, 8. (% Kind remis, Gr.) one who ( 
LOI, oi bee Nee 


| her. ; 
eNGOMIA'STIC, ENCOMIA'STICAL, adj. containing, 
or beſtowing, praiſe. | | 
ENCO'MI UM, S. (£y#0p40r, eghomion, Gr.) an advantage- 
"0ns' repreſentation of the virtues and excellencies of 
another. Praiſe. A panegyric. ; 
To EN CO'MPASS, vv. 4. (pronounced encumpaſi) to incloſe, 
46 ſurrdund on all fides. To ſhut in. To go round any 
ne. Lord Anfon encompaſſed the world.” 


ENCOMPASSMENT, 8. (pronounced encumpaſſment) cir- 


cumlocution ; a round about way of expreſſing; a remote 


dency of diſcourſe. Finding by this encompaſſment 
ag” duft of queſtion.” Snax. Sion bs uſe. ee" 

ENCORE, adv. (Fr. pronounced awngcore) again; over 
again. A word uſed at public ſhews to teſtify the higheſt 
approbation, and to deſire the perfon to repeat the part, 
which gives ſo much ſatis faction. 

ENCOU'NTER, S. {encontre, Fr.) in its primary ſenſe, a 
combat, or fight between two perſons only. Figuratively, 
a battle, or attack wherein enemies ruſh with violence 
-aoainſt each other. Eager and warm converſation relating 
either to love or anger. In the inſtant of our encounter, 
« after we had ſpoken the prologue of our comedy.” 
'Syax. Crowd, or accidental meeting. To ſhun the 
« encounter of the vulgar crowd.” * Addreſs or falutation. 
„The looſe encounters of laſcivious men.“ Occaſion, caſual 
incident. It is neceſſary that the ſame ſpirit appear in all 

ſort of encounters.” Pore." Johnſon obſerves, that this 
laſt ſenſe is ſcarcely Engliſh. 

To ENCOU/NTER, v. a. to go to meet. To meet face 
to face. To attack an enemy. To meet with mutual or 
reciprocal kindneſs. * They encounter thee with their 
« hearts thanks.” SnAK. To meet with proof or evi- 
dence, to encompaſs on all fides with proofs. ** We are en- 
« countered with clear evidences.” TILLOors. To raiſe a 
kind of contradiction or oppoſition between the teſtimony 
of two evidences. ** 8 are not bound to believe two 
« witneſſes, if the probability of the fact does reaſonably 
« encounter them.“ To oppoſe, or engage with. To meet 
by accident or chance. I am moſt fortunate thus to en- 
© counter you.” SnAK. Neuterly, to ruſh together, to 
join battle. To engage; to fight. To meet face to face. 
To come together by chance. | 

ENCOU/NTERER, - an enemy or antagoniſt bon war. Fi- 

ratively, an adverſary or opponent with reſpe& to opi- 
— One who 1s full of — and — all he 
meets with. Oh, theſe encounterers ſo gilt of tongue.” 
Syax. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | 

To ENCOURAGE, v. a. (pronounced encurage, from en- 
courager, Fr.) to animate or reciprocally exhort to a practice, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronouns themſelves, &c. to animate, 
or ſupport the ſpirit and evurage of a perſon to undertake 
and accompliſh an affair. To countenance, to ſupply with 
authority or confidence. This the judicious Hooker en- 
« courages me to ſay.” Locke. | | 

ENCOU'RAGEMENT, S. (pronounced enciragement, from 
enceurage) an incitement to any action, or practice. Fi- 

uratively, favour, countenance, ſupport. 

ENCOU'RAGER, S. one who incites a perſon to do a thing. 
One who favours. or gives countenance to a perſon or an 
undertaking. 

To ENCRO/ACH, ©. u. (accrecher, from croc, Fr. a hook) 
to invade the right and property of another. To advance 
gradually and by flealth to that which a perſon has no right 
to. To come upon or ſeize the territories of another. 

ENCRO/ACHER, S. one who gradually ſeizes upon the 
poſſeſſions of another. One who makes gradual advances 
to deſtroy the diſtinctions which good breeding ſets between 
perſons of ſuperiour, and inferiour rank, © Full dreſs 
creates dignity, and keeps at diftance an encroacher.” The 
Aut heur of Chari; who affects an unbounded licence in 
—_ or in applying words to a new ſenſe ; which might 
rather have been called an impropriety of expreſſion, or 
miſapplication. ; 9 | 

ENCRO'ACHMENT, S. in law, an. unlawful treſpaſs upon 
a man's grounds, or the act of incloſing the you of 
another to one's own uſe. Extortion, or the inſiſling upon 

| 7 ment of more than is due. A gradual ſeizure, and 

eſſening of the rights and privileges of another, 

To KNC 'MBER, v. a. (encumbrer, Fr.) to load, to hin- 
der or clog, by any weight, from action, or from the free 

le of ones limbs;  Figuratively, to embarraſs and diſtract 
the mind by variety of difficulties, To load with or bring 

do great diſficulties by debts; © His eftate is encumbered 
* with mortgages.” 


ENCU'MBRANCE, s. any thing which is troubleſome by | 
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its weight.” An uſeleſs addition And burthen; A burthen 
upon an eſtate ; that which abates from the profits of an 
_ eltate, generally Fe bo depts and qnarigages. Tas 

ENCYCLICAL, a. expres. eg LA % Gr.) „ circu- 

lar; ſent round about a country. Phocius's/ encyclical 
«© epiſtle to the patriarch of Alexandria.“ STILLINGF. ' 

ENCLYCOPE/DIA, 'ENCYCLOPE'DY, 8. (b N, e, 

' egkuklopaideia, Gr.) the circle of the ſciences ; applied by 
the Greeks to the ſeven liberal arts, and all the ſciences. 

ENCYS'TED, adj. (gi, kuftis, Gr. a bag) incloſed in a 
bag. Erncy/ted tumours, in anatomy, borrow. their name 
from a bag in which they are contained, 

E'ND, S. (Sax. ende, Belg. Teut. Dan, and III.) the ex- 
tremity. of any thing, which is extended in length. The 
laſt period or moment of time. The concluſion, or laſt 
part, applied to action, or writing. Joined to wits, the 
furtheſt Iimits, or ſtretch of the underſtanding. A final 
determination, concluſion of a debate. Death. The cauſe 
of a perſon's death. Either of you to be the other's end.” 
SnAk. A piece or fragment. Odd ends.” Syax. De- 
ſign, purpole, intention, or the object of a perſon's de- 
ſigns and actions. An end, is uſed inſtead of on end, and 
ſignifies upright, perpendicular, or erect. His hair 
* ſtands an end. Moft an end, is uſed for commonly, 
or at the conclufion of a thing. Slave that, ſtill az end, 
© turns me to ſhame.” Srax. | 

To END, v. a. to perfect, or finiſh an_undertaking. To 
deſtroy, or put to death. Neuterly, to come to a conclu- 
ſion. To ceaſe. To conclude. To terminate. 

To ENDA'MAGE, v. a. to prejudice. To leſſen the value 
of a thing. Jo affect with loſs. To ſpoil, miſchief, or do 
harm. 

To n D. a. to expoſe to danger, riſque, or 
hazard. ä | 

To ENDE/AR, v. . to make dear, or beloved. 

ENDE'ARMENT, S. any thing which cauſes love. The 
ſtate of a perſon or thing which is beloved. 

ENDE/AVOUR, S. (pronounced endewour, from dewnir, 
Fr. endevoir) an attempt, trial, or exertion of power to 

rform any thing. | 

To ENDEAVOUR, v. a. to exert power in order to gain 
ſome end. To make an attempt; to try. | 

ENDE'AVOURER, S. one who exerts power to attain 
ſome end. One who attempts or tries to do any thing. 

ENDE'CAGON, S. (ene, endeka, Gr. eleven, and yona, 

onia, Gr. a corner) a figure having eleven ſides. 

ENDE'MIAL, ENDEMIC, ENDE'MICAL, . (u, is, 
and d, Gr. the common people) peculiar to a country. 
Applied in medicine to a diſeaſe peculiar to a certain coun- 
try, or climate. 

To ENDE'NIZE, v. a. to make free. Figuratively, to 
naturalize, or adopt the expreſſions or words of another 
language. « Partly by enfranchiſing and endenizing ſtrange 


„ words.” 
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8. CAMDEN. 

To ENDTCT, or ENDT TE, v. a. (enditer, Fr.) to charge 
any man with a crime, by a written accuſation, before a 
court of juſtice. To draw up, compoſe, wnte, or relate, 
applied to hiſtory. © Your Farther they hereafter ſhall cu- 
% dite.“ WALLER. | 


ENDI'CTMENT, ENDPTEMENT, S. a bill, or an ac- 
cuſation for ſome offence exhibited unto jurours. A bill, 
or declaration made in form of law, for the benefit of the 
commonwealth. 

END/IVE, S. (Fr. intybam, Lat.) in botany, a ſpecies of 
ſuccory. ; 

END'LESS, adj. (endeleas, Sax.) without coming to a con- 
cluſion. Without bounds, applied to extent, or ſpace. 
Without ceaſing, applied to action. Continual, or eter- 
nal, applied to time. | % | 

END'LESSLY, adv. without ceaſing, applied to action. 
Continually, applied to time. Without limits or bounds, 
applied to ſpace. * 

END'LESSNESS, S. want of bounds or limits, applied to 
time, or ſpace. ; 
END'LONG,. adj. with the end or point foremoſt. | In a 
ſtraight line. Then ſpurring, at full ſpeed, ran endlong 

„on.“ Drop. ; $08 

END/MOST, adj. further off; at the furtheſt end. 

To ENDO'RSE, v. a. (endefer, Fr. dorſum, Lat. the back) 
in commerce, to write one's name on the back of a bill of 
exchange, or promiſſory note, in order to pay it away, ne- 
gotiate it, or to diſcharge the perſon who pays it from 
any future claim on account of it. To cover on the 
back. Elephants eder with tow'rs — of archers.” 

Par. Reg. * 


| ENDOR'SEMENT,. S. in commerce, the act of whites 


one's name on the back of a bill of exchange, to ſigni 
4.Y : that 


ENF _. 


that the contents are received, or to direct it to be paid to 
a perſon mentioned. A ratification. “ The engor/ement 
« of ſupreme delight — by a friend and with his blood.“ 
HEABERT. | 
To ENDO W, v. 4. (endouairier, Fr. indoto, Lat.) to give a 
rtion to a perſon. To aſſign or alienate any eſtate or 
um of money to the ſupport or maintenance of mg ther 
rity, or any 4A 2 % Die and endes an alms-houſe, 
« or acat.” Porz. To enrich or adorn with any natural 
excellence. 0 

ENDO'WMENT, 8. wealth beſtowed on a perſon, or de- 
yoted to any particular uſe. 'The ſetting a-part or ſecuring 
a ſum 'of money for the perpetual ſupport of a vicar, or 
almſhouſe. The gifts of nature. 

To ENDUE, v. 4. (induo, Lat.) to ſupply or furniſh with 
internal gifts, virtues, or excellencies, © Endue them with 
ee they holy ſpirit.” Common Prayer. To give as a portion 
or dowry. ** Gop hath endued me with an excellent 
« dowry.” Gen. Johnſon imagines that in this paſſage it 
is incorrectly printed inſtead of endowed, but Skinner ſays 
indue was generally uſed inſtead of endow, though he con- 
feſſes it to be a corruption, not one of the printer, but one 
which was univerſal and become habitual. 

ENDU'RANCE, S. continuance ; laſtingneſs. The act of 

ſupporing or bearing troubles without complaint, or de- 
jeciion. Their fortitude was moſt admirable in their 
ie patience and endurance of all toils.” TzxmeLs. Delay, 
ws — heard you without endurance further.“ SHAk. The 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

To ENDU'RE, v. a. (endurer, Fr. duro, Lat.) to ſuffer, 
undergo, bear, or ſupport. Neuterly ; to laſt, remain, or 
continue. To bear patiently or without reſentment. © How 
« can I endure to ſee the deſtruction.“ Efther. viii. 6. 

ENDUR'ER, 8. one that hath ſtrength to ſup 


a 
fatigue or hardſhip. One who is affected with any ardſhip, 

END ISE, adv. on end. Upright, or perpendicularly. 
Made of poles ſet endzwiſe.” Ray. 

To E'NECATE, v. a. (enecatus, of emneco, Lat.) to kill; 


or deſtroy. In the manner of a moſt preſentaneous poi- 
« ſon, they enecate in two or three hours.” Haxver, Not 
in uſe. . X 


E'NEMY, 8. {enemi, Fr. nemico, Ital. inimicus, Lat.) one 
who is of an oppoſite fide in war, One who oppoſes che 
intereſt or welfare of another. One who has a diſ- 
like to a or thing. In divinity, the foe of mankind, 
the Devil. Defend us from the danger of the enemy.” 


Common Prayer. 

ENERGETIC, ad. (enpyrrin%, energetikes, Gr.) acting ſo as 
to perform or produce. Actively, operative, or working. 
A being eternally energetic.” GAP. | 

E'/NERGY, S. («ygyua, exergeia, Gr.) power in the abſtract, 
or confidered without being exerted, or 8 t into action. 
Power, force or efficacy. Action. Strength or force of 
expreſſion, applied to language. NI" Da 

To NE/RVATI v. a. (enervatus, Lat. of enervo, Lat.) to 

weaken, to deprive of ſtrength. To render effeminate. 

ENERVA'TION, S. the act of weakening, or renderin 
effeminate. The ſtate of a perſon or thing whoſe ſtren 
is leſſened. Effeminacy, 

To ENE/RVE, v. a. (enerve, Lat) to weaken, to leſſen 
force or ſtrength ; to render effeminate. ** Such object 
% hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and tame ſevereſt temper — 
% Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diſſolve.” Par. Reg. 

To ENFE'EBLE, v. a. to weaken or deprive of ſtrength. 

To ENFE OF, v. a. (feoffamentum, low Lat.) in law, to in- 
veſt with any title or n. 

ENFE/OFMENT, S. in law, the act whereby a perſon is 
inveſted with any dignity or poſſeſſion. The inſtrument or 
deed by which one is inveſted with poſſeſſions. 

ENFILA'DE, S. (Fr.) a ſeries, or collection of things diſ- 

as it were in a ſtrait line; hence in architecture, an 
enfilade of doors, windows, or buildings, is ſuch a diſtri- 
bution that they may all be ſeen in a direct line, or by 
looking ſtrait forwards. In war, applied to thoſe trenches, 
tc. which are ranged in a * line, and may be ſwept 
or ſcoured by the cannon lengthwiſe, or in the direction 
of a line, rendered defenceleſs. A battery 4 enfilade is 
that whereia the cannon ſweep a right line; a poſt, or 
command Aenfilade, a height whence one may ſweep 
a whole line at once. 

To ENFILA'DE, v. @. to pierce or ſweep in a right line. 
„The avenues were enflladed by the Spaniſh cannon.” 
Exped. to Carthag. | | 

To EN FORCE, v. 4. (enforcer, Fr.) to give ſtrength to. 
To ftrengthen. To fling with ſtrength, violence, or force. 
% As ſtones — enforced from the old Affyrian ſlings.“ 


2 


| 


| 


| 


Suak. To animate, to incite to action. To urge an ar- 


EN G | 
gument frqnghy. To compel to do a thing againft on 
will. To preſs with a charge or accuſation, If he 
« evade us there, enforce him with his envy to the peo. 
„ple.“ Stax. Neuterly, to prove, or ſhew beyond con- 
tradiction. K a 
ENFOR CE, S. power. Exertion o *A 
60 enterpriſe of {ſmall enforce.” 133 Aen. Not 7 


uſe. 

ENFO/RCEDLY, adv. by violence, or compulſion, Oppoſed 
to voluntarily. Thou do'lt it enforcedly.” Shak, 
ENFORCEMENT, S. (from enforce) an act of violence; 
force offered, compulſion. A ſanction, or that which 
gives force, applied to laws. An evidence, proof, or con. 

ation. A motive of conviction. A preſſing occajicn 
— exigence. The leiſure and enforcement of the time,» 
HAK., 

ENFO'RCER, S. one who cauſes any thing by force, 
ſtrength, or violence. 

To ENFRA'NCHISE, v. a. (from franchi/e) to Incorporate 
a perſon into a body politic. To admit to the privi- 
leges of a freeman. To free from ſlavery. Jo free 
or releaſe from cuſtody. To naturalize or adopt a fo. 
reign word. Theſe words have been enfranchiſed 3. 
* mongſt ns.” WATTS. 

ENFRA'NCHISEMENT, S. The act of inco orating a 
perſon into any" ſociety or body politic. A releaſe trom 
impriſonment or ſlavery, 

To ENGA'GE, v. a. (engager, Fr.) to give as a ſecurity 
for, or be liable to make good, a debt. To ftake or ha. 
zard. Thoſe that engag'd their lives for them.” Hd. 
To bind a perſon by any obligation to eſpouſe the cauſ 
of a party. To bring into a party. To embark or take 
_ an affair. To employ one's ſelf in an attempt. 

o unite by ſome attraction or amiable quality. * 7 his 
* humanity and good nature engages every body to him,” 
Spe. Nd. 106. To encounter; to fight. Neuterly, to 
be obliged by promiſe or appointment. To fight. To 
embark in any buſineſs, or take part with any perſon. 

ENGA'GEMENT, S. the act of giving ſecurity, or making 
a perſon liable to diſcharge a debt. An obligation by 
promiſe, appointment, or contract. Affection or ac he- 
rence to any party. Employment of the attention, 
I conflict, or. battle. A firong motive, argument, 
inducement, or obligation. | 

To ENGO/AL, v. a. (pronounced enjail, Fr.) to imprifon, 
Figuratively, to lay under conſtraint, to confine, or de- 
prive of liberty. Within my mouth you have engoaled 
% my tongue.” Snax. f 

To ENGA'RRISON, v. 4. to protect or defend as by a 

iſon. Neptune with a flying guard doth - engarri/or 

r ſtrongly.” HowWELIL. ; 

To ENGE'NDER, v. a. (engendrer, Fr.) to beget between 
different ſexes. Figuratively, to form or uce. To ex- 
cite; to cauſe. To bring forth. ** Vice engender's ſhame, 
and folly broods o'er grief.” Prior. Neuterly, to be 
cauſed, or produced. 

EN'GINE, S. (engin, Fr. ingegno, Ital. from ingenium, Lat. 
becauſe ſuch a complication of mechanical powers, as at 
once requires and ſhews great ingenuity) a compound in- 
ſtrumens conſiſting of a complication of mechanic pow- 
ers, ſuch as wheels, ſcrews, levers, &fc. united and con- 
\piring together to effect the ſame end. A military ma- 
chine. An inſtrument for caſting water to great heights, 
in order to extinguiſh fires; that invented by Me. New- 
ſham diſplays great knowledge of the mechanic powers 
and hydroſtatics, and is called a fire engine, from the oc- 
caſions on which it is uſed. But the inſtrument properly 
called a fire engine, is that which raiſes water by the help 
of fire; this 1s certainly the moſt admirable, compounded, 
and ingenious machine that can be conceived, and is 
founded on the prirciples of modern philoſophy. lt 
would not be abſurd to aſcribe its invention to the Mar- 
= of Worceſter in 1663 Another was contrived by 

eſſrs. Neweomen and Cawley, upwards of forty ye" 
ago, which received conſiderable improvements from the 
late ingenious Dr. Deſaguliers. Figuratively, any means 
uſed to bring a thing to paſs, and applied generally in an 
ill ſenſe. An agent for another. | 

ENGINEER, S. /engenieur, Fr. ingegniere, Ital.) one who 
makes or works at engines. An officer in an army, whole 
employ 1s to inſpect the works, attacks, defences, Cc. to 

int and diſcharge the great artillery, Fre . 

EN'/GINERY, 8. he art of managing artillery. Artillet), 
or ordnance. 

To ENGFRD, v. 4. (preter and part. paſſive, engirt) * 
ſurround, or encompaſs. © My body round eng irt with 


« miſery.” Suk. 
F ENG'LAND, 


a {0« 
ſed 2 


ting a 
 trom 


curity 
or ha. 
Had. 
Cauſe 
r take 
tempt, 
1 his 
him,” 
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8. 
ENGLAND: ſettled in theſe parts in the year 449, and were 
—— on the Continent between the Saxons and Jutes) 


the name given to that part of our iſtand, fouth of the 
Tweed, though ſometimes extended ſo, as to include the 
whole inland of Great Britain. Whether we confider the 
veneſs of its commerce; the fertility of its foil ; 

the improvements it has made in manufaQures and arts ; 
the ſurpriſing works of genius peformed by its natives ; 
number of its inhabitants; the admirdbleneſs of its 
conſtitution, which takes in the advantages of all the forms 
of government without any of their inconveniencies ; the 
character it has borne for military feats abroad and exact di- 
ſuibution of juſtice at home; the liberty it gives to every 
individual of performing the rites of religion without com- 
alfion, and of forming them after their own inclination, 


has made both in the ſciences and polite arts; that it can 

boaſt a Newton at the head of the philoſophic tribe; a 

Locke at the head of its metaphyſicians ; that a Wren a 

Jones, and a Gibſon were its architects; a Kneller, a Jer- 

yas, à Pine are among its painters ; a Strange, a Grigmon, 

and Vertue were its engravers ; that a Shakeſpear has been 
its dramatic writer ; a Milton its epic poet ; a Pope has 

deen celebrated among the cultivators of its poetry; a 

Stanley, Boyce and Purcel were its muſicians ; a Harvey, a 

Sydenham, a Mead, a Sloane its phyſicians ; a Flamſtead, 

Halley, and Bradley its aſtronomers ; a Tillotſon, Stilling- 

fleet, Bingham, Bull and Warburton its divines. I ſay, 

if we confider theſe only, and at the ſame time remark it 
has always been a ſcourge of tyrants, and a bulwark to the 
liberties of Europe, we muſt confeſs that this ſpot ſeems 
highly favoured by Providence, and worthy of the cha- 
= it has always borne among foreigners, who, at the 
fame time as they praiſe, muſt wiſh to have been its na- 

Gs _- 

EN'GLISH, adj. (Engliſc, Sax.) belonging to * 
Subſtantively, the language ſpoken by the people of Eng- 
land. The natives of England. 

To ENGLU'T, v. à. 22 Fr.) to ſwallow up. En- 
« gluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. SHax. To glut; to 
pamper. . ** Being once englutted with vanity,” Aschau. 

To ENGO'RGE, v. a. (gorge, Fr. the throat) to ſwallow, 
devour; or gorge. Neuterly, to feed with ea 

luttony, ** Greedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint.” Par. 
15 e uſe. 1 3 "s Ml f 

To ENGRA FT, v. Cgreſier, Fr. | elg.) in ening, 

to take a ſhoot 8 2 rere I into — 

in ſuch a manner, as both ſhall unite, and grow together. 


ENGRA'FTING, S. in gardening, the act of taking a ſhoot 
from, one three and inſerting into the ſtock; of another in 
ſuch a manner as both ſhall unite, grow together and bear 


ele, Fr. hail) in heraldry, to 
or notched circu- 
had fallen on it and broken it; it 
cauſe the edges are in that in a ſtrait 


fruit, | 
To ENGRA'IL, v. a. (from 
repreſent a thing with its 
larly, as if ſomethin 
diſcos from indented, 
line, but in this ſemicircular. 
To ENGRA'VIN, v. a. to die deep; to die in the grain. 


s, rag 


To ENGRA'VE v. &. (engraver, Fr.) to cut copper, iron, 
other metals or ſtone, ſo as to repreſent figures thereon. 


Figuratively, to make a deep impreſſion on the mind. 


ENGRA'VE 


or ſtones. 


ENGRA'VING, S. the act or art of cutting 


preſent figures or other ornaments thereon. 


To ENGRO'SS, v. a. (groffir, Fr.) to enlarge the bulk of 

a thing. “ Pillars, a be ſeemingly engre/ 
e whole of 
any thing. To purchaſe or buy up any commodity in or- 
rice. In law, to 


to the ſight.” Warrox. To ſeize upon 
der to fell it again at an advanced 


copy writings, in a large hand, on oy ment. 
ENGRO'SSER, S. he who purchaſes 


ſeizes or appropriates the whole of any thing to himſelf. 
ENGROYSS T, S. an exorbitant acquiſition, The act 


of encroaching or ſeizing upon the whole of any thing. 
To ENGUA'RD, 14 


** his dotage with their power,” Syax. Not in uſe. 


To ENHA/ 


tribute to enhance our pleaſure.” ArrERB. 
* bute to enbance their guilt.“ ATTERB, 
ENHA'NCEMENT, 


degree. 


neſs or 


» S. one who cuts figures on metals, marbles 


metals and 
precious ſtones with a tool called the graver, 1n order to re- 


arge quantities of any 
commodity in order to fell it at a high price. One who 


v. a, (pronounced enrgard) to defend; 
to protect, to ſurround as with guards. „% He may enguard 


CE, v. a. (hauffer, enhauſer, Fr. inanze, in- 
anzare, Ital.) to raiſe the value or price of a thing. To 
heighten the eſteem or degree of any quality. © Con- | 
„ Contn- 


8. increaſe of eſteem, of value, or of 


nounced Ing land, ſo called from the 


without the leaſt reſtraint, If we conſider the progreſs it 


ENIGMA'TICAL, S. of the nature of an eni 


| ENJOUNMENT, 


ENN 


ENIG'MA, S. (enigma, Lat. awmyue, Gr.) a propoſition 
delivered in obſcure, remote, and ambiguous terms, in 
order to puzzle or exerciſe the wit. 

a; ob- 


ſcurely, darkly, or ambiguouſly expreſſed. Obſcurely or 
imperfectly conceived or apprehended, ** By adherence 
or dark enigmatical knowledge.” Hammond, +: 


ENIGMA'TICALLY, adv. after the manner of an enigma. 


In a ſenſe different from the primary and obvious ſenſe 
of the words. 


To ENJOIN, v. 4. (pronounced eine, with. i long, from 
enjoindre, Fr.) to order; it implies ſomething more au- 
thoritative than dire#, ſomewhat leſs than command, and 
includes the idea of ſuperiority in the perſon requiring 
any thing to be done. 

ENJOUNER, S. a perſon who gives directions, includ- 
ing the idea of ſuperiour rank, or authority. 

. the order of a perſon of ſuperiour rank 


and authority. 

To ENJOY, v. a. {(jouir, enjouir, Fr.) to feel a flow of 
joy in the fruition of a thing. To obtain poſſeſſion of. 
To gladden, to delight, ad with the reciprocal pro- 
nouns, him/elf, Sc. Neuterly, to be in fruition, or poſ- 
ſeſſion. To live happily. 

ENJO'YER, S. one who has a thing in his poſſeſſion. 
One who makes uſe of, or receives ſatisfaftion from the 
conſciouſneſs of uſing, or poſſeſſing a thing. 

ENJO'YMENT, S. x AL ariſing from poſſeſſion or fru- 
ition. Poſſeſſion, uſe or fruition. 

To ENKI'NDLE, v. a. to ſet on fire. To inflame. 
rouſe or inflame the paſſions. To incite to any a& or 
wiſn. That might yet enkingdle you unto the crown.” 
SHAK. The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 

To ENL*ARGE. v. à. (elargir) to make greater in quan- 
tity, dimenſions, quality or appearance. Figuratively, to 
make a thing appear greater than it is by repreſentation or 
diſcourſe. To magnify. To extend the capacity of the 
mind. To be very minute in a deſcription, or copious 
in ſpeaking on a ſubject, uſed ſometimes with zpon. To 
free from confinement or conſtraint. Neuterly, to expa- 
tiate, or ſpeak much on any ſubject. 

ENLA'RGEMENT, S. increaſe of dimenſion, quality, or 
degree. Releaſe from confinement. A repreſentation of 
a thing beyond what it really is. A magnifying deſeri 
tion. A minute, long, and copious diſcourſe on a ſu 
jeR, uſed with zn. He concluded with an enlargement 
5 _ the vices.” CLAREND. 

ENLA'RGER. S. one who encreaſes any thing. One who 

magnifies a thing in diſcourſe. 

To ENL/IGHT, wv. 4. to communicate light 
ledge. Wit — exlights the preſent, and hal 
oe faſt.” Pore. 

To ENLUGHTEN, v. à. to ſupply with light. Figura- 
tively, to ſupply with knowledge not before acquired, 
and ſufficient to clear up ſome difficulty, which was pre- 
viouſly inexplicable. To cheer, or gladden. To ſupply 
with a greater perfection of fight. 

ENLIGHTEN, S. one that gives light. Figuratively, one 
who communicates knowledge; an inſtructor. 

To ENLUNK, v. a. to join, or connect in like manner as 
the links of a chain are faſtened to each other. Enlinks 
* to waſte and deſolation.“ SRAk. 

To ENLTVEN, v. a. to make alive. Figuratively, to in- 

ſpire with new vigour; to animate. To make ſprightly 
or gay. To give a thing a and cheerful appearance. 

ENLIUVENER, S. that which gives motion, or communi- 
cates action, ſpirit or vigour, to a perſon or thing. 

EN'MITY, S. (from enemy, as if enemity, inimicitia, Lat.) 
a diſpoſition of mind which excites a perſon to contra- 

dict, and oppoſe the intereſts or welfare of another. Con- 
trariety of intereſts, inclinations, or ſentiments. A ſtate 
of irreconcilable oppoſition, Malice, or malicious ac- 
tions. 

To EMME'SH, v. a. to take in a net or ſnare. « Out of 

her own neſs make the net — that ſhall emmeſþ 
% them all.” SHax. 

ENNE'AGON, S. (from «ma, ennea, Gr. nine, and ywna, 
gonia, Gr. a corner, or angle) a figure having nine angles. 

ENNE'ATICAL, adj. (from «ma, exzea, Gr. nine) belong- 
ing to nine. In medicine, enneatical days are every ninth 
day of a ſickneſs; and enneatical years, every ninth year of 


To 


or know- 
| warm the 


a perſon's life. 
To ENNO BLE. v. a. (ennoblir, Fr.) to raiſe a perſon to a 

higher rank, or from being a commoner to be a peer. Fi- 
guratively, to communicate worth, to dignify. To raiſe, 
exalt, or elevate. To make famous, or remarkable. Fa- 


| 


* zebled ſome of the coalls thereof by ſhipwrecks.” Bacov. 
| 1 855 ENNO- 
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ENNO'BLEMENT, 8. the art of raiſing to the degree of a 
peer or nobleman. A quality which digniſies and exalts 
our nature. Elevation, exaltation, dignity. 


ENODA'/TION, 8. Ceuodarie, Lat.) the untying a knot, or 


ſolving any difficulty. Wants authority. 
ENOR'MITY, S. (from enormous, Lat.) a departure from any 


rule or ſtandard. An irregularity ; a corruption. In the 


plural, uſed for great crimes or ſuch as ſhew a great de- 
ee of villainy and guilt. 

ENCR'MOUS, (enormis, Lat. of e and norma, Lat. a rule 
or line) irregular ; not confined to any ſtated rule; without 
reſtraint. .** Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs! Par, 
Loft, Diſordered, in a ſtate of anarchy or confuſion, ap 
plied to government. Exceedingly wicked. Exceeding the 


common bulk, applied to ſize, including the ideas of diſ- 


like, horrour or wonder. A form exormous.” Pops. 

ENOR'MOUSLY, adv. prodigiouſly ; beyond meaſure, ; 

ENOR'MOUSNESS, 8. exceſs of guilt or wickedneſs. 

ENOU'GH, adj. (pronounced enaff, from genogh, gs 
Sax. ganah, Goth. genoeg, Belg. genug, 'Teut. Johnſon 
acknowledges it to be difficult to determine whether 
it be an adjective or adverb; yet imagines that when 
joined to a ſubſtantive it is the former, that engste is 
its plural, and that in. other caſes it is an adverb, 
unleſs when it follows the verb hawe, when he thinks 
it is properly a ſubſtantive; but as the word /aris in 
Latin, which has the ſame fignification, is acknowledged 
by all grammarians an adjective, this conjecture ſeems too 
refined, and when applied to that word would equally 
prove it to be both an adverb, adjective and ſubſtantive ; 
which every one muſt acknowledge an abſurdity ; however, 
that we may not ſeem ſingular, we have followed that au- 
thour's diſtinctions, though we cannot * in their pro- 
priety) ſufficient ; that which will anſwer any purpoſe, 
wiſh or deſign. © Room enough for their herds.” Locks. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that though other adjectives are 
placed in Engliſh before their ſubſtantives, yet this always 
follows it, as in the ſentence quoted. 

ENOU'GH, S. that which is ſufficient to anſwer a perſon's 
expectations or wiſhes. Uſed with for. A quantity an- 
ſwerable to any deſign, or proportionable to a perſon's fa- 
culties and abilities, uſed with 70. | 

ENOU'GH, adv. in ſuch a manner as to give content or 
ſatisfaction. When uſed after an adjective it denotes a 

«diminution, or that a thing is not perfectly fo, and is uſed 
to expreſs great indifference or ſlight. © The ſong was 
4% avell enough.” i. e. Nor ſo well as it ought to be, or as 
it might be expected. Sometimes it denotes ſuch a degree 
of any quality as is rather culpable than excuſable. I 
« am ready enough to quarrel.” i. e. more ready than 1 
ſhould be. When repeated it is uſed as an interjection, 
implying that there is already more than a ſufficiency, and 
that à perſon is deſired to deſiſt. Henceforth Ill bear 


« affliction, till it do cry out itſelf — enough, enough 1”? | 


SHAK. 

ENO'W, ah. (the plural of enough according to Johnſon) a 
ſufficient 41 In this — 4 it is aſed Fe its ſub- 
ſtantive, but in the ſingular, after it. There are in 
% Rome enow modern works of architeFure.” Appis. 
See Exougn. 

EN-PA'SSANT, adv. (Fr.) by the way. 

To ENRA'GE, v. 4. (enrager, Fr.) to put a perſon in a 
violent paſſion of anger. 

To ENRA'NK, v. @. to place in order. No leiſure had 
« he to exrank his men.” SHAK. 

To ENRA PT, v. a. to tranſport to a great degree of ex- 
taſy, or enthuſiaſm. ** Nor hath he been fo enrapt in thoſe 
« ſtudies, as to neglect the polite arts .” Mart. Scris, 
' Johnſon ſuppoſes this an erroneous ſpelling, inſtead of en- 
awrapt, i. e. involved; yet I muſt acknowledge, I fee no 
reaſon for the ſuppoſition, as it is no impropriety to ſay 
that a perſon may be ſo exceſſively delighted or exraptured 
with one branch of ſtudy, as to neglect all others. 

To ENRA'PTURE. v. 4. to tranſport and affect with the 
higheſt degree of delight and pleaſure. | 

To ENRA'VISH, v. 4. to throw into an ex ; or to affect 
with the moſt exalted degree of joy. At fight thereof fo 
% much enraviſh'd.” SHAK. 

ENRA'VISHMEMT, S. a tranſport or extaſy of joy and 

delight. Which adds to enraviſbments of her tranſported 
„ admirers.” GLaxv. Seldom uſed, 

To ENRVCH, v. 4. to give riches or money to a 1 

— to make fat or render fruitful, applied to 

ground. To adorn, or improve the mind with new ideas 

or knowledge. Exrich his own underſtanding with any 

* certain truths.” RALEIGH. 


ENRI/CHMENT, S. an augmentation, or increaſe of wealth. 


| 


| To ENRIDGE, v. 4. to form with Tong eminenc;,, - 
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ö Amplication or improvement, applied to foil 0 
| the underſtanding. g. ff bikes bocke, 


1 


or 


ring; beautifully applied ERAS. *.Ivy eric. .t 
+ Re fingers of 5 * 1 Annen 
To ENRI PEN, v. a. to make ripe, or mature, « 

% ſummer — how it enrifer'd the year.” Doxx E. 

To ENRO'BE, v. a. to dreſs, or adorn with dreſs, « 

| ſhall be looſe enro#d.” Stax. % 

To ENRO'LL, v. a. Cenroller, Fr.) to enter in a 1;9 

- roll. To record, or commit to writing. | * 

1 bn, S8. a perſon who writes another's name in R 

ENROLMENT, S. a writing in which any thing is ,, 
corded. The act of regiſtering. | / 

To ENRO'OT, . a. to hx by the root. Figuratively t 
faſten, or implant deeply. ED 

To ENROU'ND, v. a. to encompaſs, to ſurround, Hoy 

| Es rakes an army hath enrounded him.“ Snak. Seldon 
uſed. 

EN'S, 8. (Lat.) in metaphyſics, any thing whic 

mind apprehends, ng” * Which it 1 N 
proves, or diſproves. Something that is, or exiſts, ſome 

way further than barely in conception. That to which 
there are real attributes belonging; or that which has 3 
reality not only out of the intellect, but likewiſe in itt 
Ens rationis, is that which depends wholly on the mind, 0, 
which exiſts only in the imagination. In chemiſtry, the 
moſt efficacious part of any natural mixt body, containin 
or comprehending all its qualities or virtues in a ſa 
compals. | 

ENSAM'PLE, S. (fee Exaurrz, of exemplum, Lat. «ing. 
tio) a proper object for imitation. A pattern, or exam. 

le. © Ye have us for an en/ample.” Phil. iii. 17. John- 
on obſerves that this ſpelling is now juftly diſuſed. 

To ENSAMPLE, v. a. to ſhew us an example, pattern, or 
copy for imitation. - | 

To ENSA'NGUINE, v. a. to ſmear with gore, or die 
with blood. a 

To ENSCHE/DULE, v. a. (pronounced en/#dule) to write, 
or inſert in a ſchedule, 4+ Our juſt demands inſcbed 
„ here.” SHAk. 

To ENSCO'NCE, vv. à. to cover, conceal, or defend as 
with a fort; to ſecure, © I will ec α e me behind the 
« arras.” SHax. Not in uſe. 

To ENSE AM, v. à. to ſow up, or join with ſeams. ©& I» 
« ſeam'd it in his thigh,” Campen. Not in ule. 

To ENSE'AR, v. a. to rub, deprive of feeling, or ſtop 
bleeding with a red hot iron. To cauteriſe. Eu. 
fear thy fertile and conceptious womb.” SHAk. 

To ENSHIE'LD, v. a. to ſhield; to cover; or conceal, 

- © Theſe black maſks — proclaim an enſbield beauty.“ 
SHAK, Not in uſe, 

To SHORTEN E, v. a. to preſerve in a ſacred or hallowed 
place. 

EG adj.. (enfiformis, Lat.) having the ſhape of a 
word, | A 

ENSI'GN, S. (en/cigne, Fr. infigne, Lat.) the flag or ſtand- 
ard of a regiment, A , to aſſemble. A mark, or 
badge of diſtinction and authority. The officer among 
the. foot who carries the flag, or enſign, formerly called 
and written ancient. . 

en. 8. the perſon who carries the flag or 
enſign. 6 

To ENSLA'VE, v. a. to deprive of liberty. Figuratively, 


to betray to another as a ſlave. 


ENSLA'VEMENT, S. the ſtate of a ſlave. Figuratively, a 


ſtate of mean and ſordid obedience to the violence of any 
paſſion or appetite. 

ENSLA'VER, S. one who deprives of liberty. 

To ENSU'E, wv. a. (enfuiver, Fr.) to follow; to purſue. 
To practice for a continuance. ** Seek peace, and eue it.” 
Neuterly, to follow as a conſequence from any premiles, 
propoſitions, or arguments. To ſucceed in a train of 
events, or courſe of time. 1 


ENSU'RANCE, S. ſecurity from loſs or accidents obtained 


by payment of a certain ſum of money. A ſum of money 
aid to be ſecured from loſs or accidents. 
ENSU'RANCER, S. one who undertakes to indemnify a 
perſon from accidents, on account of a certain ſum of 
money paid him. | 
To ENSURE, v. a, (ure, affarer, Fr.) to ſecure or make 
certain for a time, To ſecure- from loſs, on condition 
of receiving a certain ſum in adyance. 5 


make 
dition 


RER. 


ENT 
SU'RER, 8. a perſon who indemnifies another from any 


oſs or hazard, 
0 OA BLATURE, ENTA'BLEMENT, S. (Fr.) in archi- 
. fare, that part of an order of a column, which is over 
de capital, and comprehends the Architrave, Frize and 
i, (taillr, Fr. to_cut, findim taliatum, low Lat.) 
in law, a fee eſtate entailed, 7. e. abridged and limited to 
certain conditions, at the will of the granter, or donor. 
o ENTAIL, v. 4. in law, to ſettle the deſcent of an 


1 


eſtate, ſo that it cannot be ueathed at pleaſure, by a 


in conſideration of a ſum of money paid 


rſon who ſucceeds to it. Io fix unalienably on any 


-orſon or thing. | 
10 ENTA ME, v. a. to tame; to conquer, or ſubdue, 
« Entame m * to your worſhip.” SHAK. 8 
To ENTA'NGLE, v. a. (from tang, Sax. a twig, ſnares being 
formerly. made of them, according to Skinner) to enſnare, 
or involve in ſomething which is not eaſily got clear from, 
as- briars, and not eafily extricated from, as a net. To 
looſe in a place, which a perſon cannot eaſily get out of. 
To twiſt, or knot in ſuch a perplexed manner, as cannot 
be eaſily unravelled. Figuratively, to perplex or confuſe 
with difficulties. To enſnare by captious queſtions. To 
tract with a variety of affairs, which a perſon cannot 
eafily free himſelf from. To increaſe the difticulties of a 
*& or * , , 
ENTANGLEMENT, S. that which involves a thing in 
* 3ntricacies, or with ſuch things as are not eaſily got rid 
of. The confuſed ftate of thread, which requires great 
' patience to unravel and undo. An obſcurity, difficulty, 
or enſnaring argument which involves the mind with 
"ſuch confuſion and perplexity, that it cannot eaſily free 


itſelf. * 

*NTA/NGLER, v. a. one that enſnares, or involves in dif- 
ficulties and perplexities. 

To ENTER, v. a. (entrer, Fr. intro, Lat.) to make one's 

appearance, or go into any place. To deliver the firſt 

rudiments of any art or ſcience to a perſon. In com- 
merce, to ſet down, or write any article in a book. To 

ive notice at the cuſtomhouſe, and pay the duties for the 
1mport or export of any commodity. Neuterly, to come in. 

To diſcover, or penetrate by the application of the mind, 

uſed with into. To begin or engage in, uſed with on or 

won. To be initiated in a ſcience, or art; to have a taſte 
of a thing. 

ENTERDE-AL, S. Centre, Fr. between and dal for action) 
dealings between two perſons; tranſactions between two 
or more perſons. The enterdeal of princes ſtrange.” 
SrexsER. Not in uſe. 

EN'TERING, S. an avenue by which a perſon may go in- 
to a place. The act or motion by which a perſon goes 
into a place. . | 

To ENTERLA'CE, v a. (entrelaffer, Fr.) to interweave. 
To intermix. A cloſe arbour of trees, whoſe branches 
_ ** fo lovingly enterlaced each other.” Sipnegy. 

ENTERO'CELE, S. (Lat. from «ro, Gr. inteſtine or 
inward, and »:ian, Gr. a tumour) in medicine, a rupture 
wherein the inteſtines, and particularly the ilium, fall into 
the groin. | 

ENTERO'LOGY, S. (,, enteron, Gr. an inteſtine, and 
Moyes, logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a treatiſe on the bowels, or 
an anatomical deſcription of all the internal parts. 

ENTERO'MPHALUS, S. (from error, enteron, Gr. a gut, 
and oupancs, emphalus, Gr. the navel) a diſorder, wherein 
the inteſtines having fallen out of their place, occaſion a 
tumour in the navel. 

ENTERPA'RLANCE, S. (from entre, Fr. between, and 
farler, Fr. to ſpeak) a converſation ; diſcourſe between 
two or more; a conference. During the znterparlance 
the Scots diſcharged again the Engliſh without harm.“ 
Ha vw. Not in uſe. 

To ENTERPLE'AD, v. . in law, to diſcuſs a point inci- 
cidentally falling out, before the principal cauſe can be 
determined. | 

ENTERPLE/ADER, S. in law, a diſcuſſion or trial of a 
point, incidentally falling out, before the principal cauſe 

| Can be Chained. Thus if two perſons commence ſeve- 
ral actions of detinue againſt another, which of the par- 
ties ſhall have right to his action, is to be aſcertained, be- 
cauſe it is a maxim in law that the defendant ſhall not be 
twice charged for one and the ſame thing. 

EN'TERPRISE, S. (Fr.) an undertaking attended with hazard 


and danger. 


To ENTERPRISE, v. a. to attempt; to undertake, or 


try to perform. 
ENTER RISER, S. one who undertakes or engages him 
elf in important, dangerous, and hazardous deſigns, 


ENT 
To ENTERTA“IN, v. 4. (entretenir, Fr.) to communi- 


able diſcourſe. To treat at table. To receive hoſpitably. 
To retain or keep a perſon as a ſervant, To reſerve, or 
conceive, applied to the mind. To pleaſe, amuſe, or give 
pleaſure. To aſſent; or admit as a truth. — 03 


| ENTERTAINER, S. one who keeps others as ſervants; 


He that treats others with food, or at his table. He that 
amuſes, diverts, and communicates pleaſure. * 174 
ENTERTAINMENT, S. a converſation, wherein time is 
ſpent agreeably. A feaſt. Hoſpitable reception. Recep- 
tion, admiſſion, or aſſent, applied to opinion. The ſtate 
of being hired or in pay, applied to ſoldiers and ſervants, 
Amuſement, or diverſion. A farce, low ſpecies of comedy, 
or a pantomine ; applied to the theatre. pl 
ENTERTVYSSUED, adj. (entre, Fr. between and tiſſue) in- 
tervowen or intermixed with different ſorts of colours ot 
ſubſtances. The entertiqued robe of gold and pearl” 
SHAK. Seldom uſed. eo 


To ENTHROY/NE, v. 4. to place on a throne or the ſeat of 


authority of a king. 
ENT HU SIASM, S. (e ,EGͤꝗ%⁵ og, enthufia/mos, Gr.) a ſtrong 


extraordinary manner, by immediate impulſes and opera- 

tions of the Holy Ghoſt, uſcd in a bad ſenſe. An extra- 
ordinary emotion or elevation of the ſoul, which warms 

and heats the imagination, and enables it to conceive and 
expreſs things both exalted and furprizing. | 

ENTHU'STAST, S. in divinity, one who vainly imagines he 
is immediately inſpired by God. One of a warm imagi- 
nation, or violent paſhons. One of an elevated fancy, or 

exalted ideas, in a good ſenſe. 

ENTHUSIA'STIC, ENTHUSIA'STICAL, ag. ſtrongly, 
but vainly perſuaded of receiving extraordinary communi- 
cations from the Deity. Violent in any cauſe. Of ele- 
vated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

EN"THYMEME, S. (Gr. from « Gr. in, and bones, thumoes, 

Gr. the mind) in logic, an argument conſiſting only of 
two propoſitions, i. e. an antecedent and conſequent. - Or 
an argument, wherein the major is ſuppreſſed or under- 

| ſtood, and only the minor and conſequence produced. 

To ENT TCE, v. a. to ſeduce, allure or draw by blandiſh- 
ments or hope to ſomething bad. & 

ENTICEMENT, S. the act or practice of drawing or al- 
— a perſon to do ill. The alluring means 5 which 
a perſon is drawn to commit ſomething ill. 

ENTICER, S. one that allures to ill. f 

ENTTCINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to charm or al- 
lure. “ Sings moſt enticingly.” Appis. 

ENTITRETY, 8. (entiert?, Fr.) the whole of a thing. All 
the parts of a thing taken collectively. “ Setteth down 
«* entierty, where but a motety was to be paſſed.” Bacox, 

ENTI RE, adj. (entier, Fr. integer, Lat) whole; undivided. 
Unbroken, complete, having all its parts. Full, complete, 
or containing every thing requiſite. Firm, fixed, ſolid. 
„Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove.” Pzx1os. 
Unmixt, unadulterated, applied primarily to liquours, 
and figuratively to happineſs. 

ENTIRELY, adv. wholly ; without exception, reſerve or 
abatement, 

ENTIRENESS, S. the ſtate of a thing, which has all its 
parts. Figuratively, honeſty, integrity. 

ToENTFTLE, v. a. (entituler, Fr.) to grace a perſon with 
a title of honour. To call by a particular name. To give 
a claim or right. To ſuperſcribe. To make uſe of the name 
of a perſon or thing as a ſanction. How ready zeal 

for party is to entitle Chriſtianity to their detigns.“ 
Locke. To grant as claimed by a title.“ This is to ca- 
title Gop's care how and what we pleaſe.” Locke. 

EN'TITATIVE, ac. EN"TITATIVELY, adv. conſidered 
abſtracted from all circumſtances ; abſtractly. 

EN'TITY, S. {(entitas, low Lat.) the being or rather actual 
exiſtence of any thinking _ A particular collection 
of qualities which conſtitute, 
thing. 

To ENTO'MB, v. a. to ſhut up in a tomb. 

EN'TRAILS, S. (has no ſingular, entrailles, Fr. ria, Gr.) 
the inteſtines, guts, or inward parts of an animal. Figu- 
ratively, the inmoſt parts of a cave, den, the earth, or a 
country. Long hid in the dark exzrails of America.“ 
Locke. | 

EN'TRANCE, S. (entrant, Fr.) the paſſage or avenue by 
which a perſon may go into any place. Figuratively, the 

wer, act or liberty of going in. The beginning, or 
rſt rudiments of a ſcience or art, Beginning, applied to 
time. 


| „ To ENTRANCE, 


| Cate e or employ a perſon's time in agree- 


a ſovereign. Figuratively, to inveſt with the dignity or 


but vain perſuaſion that a perſon is guided or inſpired in an 


e ſpecies or nature of a 
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To ENTR F A'NCE, v. a.. (of tragſe, Fr,) to reduce to ſuch, 
2 late that the ſoul ſeems to be ablent from. the body, 


+ , "1 


' while the latter has no apparent figns of life. To hurry 
away or exalt to ſuch a pitch of extaſy, as to be inſenſible 
to external objects. " 
of extaſy, ſo as to be loſt to ſurrounding objects. 


ſnare. Figuratively, to betray, or ſubject inſidiouſſy to 


Neuterly, to be in the higheſt pitch | 
To ENTRA'P, v. a. (entraper, Fr.) to catch in a trap, or | 


dangers and difficulties. To take advantage of. To en- 


<< trap thee in thy words.” Ecclus. viii. 11. 


To ENTRE'AT, v. a. (pronounced entreet from traiter, | 


Fr.) to aſk. with humility and earneftneſs. To treat or uſe 

or ill. To entertain, divert, or amuſe. ,, I muſt 
« extreat the time alone.” Sax. Neuterly, to enter into 
a treaty z an unuſual ſenſe. ** The firſt that entreated peace 
«« with them. 1 Mac. xvi. 
not in uſe. ©* Of which 1 ſhall have further occaſion to en- 
« eat.” Harew. To make a petition or requeſt for a 
n in an humble manner. Eutreat for him.” SHAK. 

ENTRE'ATY, S. (in the plural entreaties, nouns ending in 

in the fingular making ie in the plural) a requeſt made 
for ſome favour in an humble manner. 


EN“TREME TS, S. (Fr. from entre between and mettre to 


ace) in cookery, ſmall plates ſet betwen the chief and 
e diſhes. _ | 

EN'TRY, S. (from enter; entree, Fr.) the p by which 
a perſon goes into a houſe. The act of going in. In law, 
the taking poſſeſſion of an eſtate. In commerce, the act 
of writing or regiſtering an article in a book; double entry, 
is the entering an article on different fides in different 
accounts. A public or ſolemn proceſſion to a place. 

To ENVE'LOP, v. 4. (enveloper, Fr.) to inwrap; to cover, 

or incloſe in a covering. Figuratively, to ſurround, or 
hide from the ſight. 

ENVELOPE, S. (Fr.) a wrapper. 'A cover; an outward 
caſe for a letter, c. No letter with an envelope.” 
SWIFT. N 

To ENVENOM, v. 4a. to mix with poiſon; to make 
poĩ ſonous. Figuratively, to make odious. To enrage ; 

an improper ſenſe. 

EN'VIER, S. one who is affected with grief at the proſpe- 

rity of another. | 

EN'VIOUS, aj. affected with grief or trouble at the excel- 
lence of another. 

EN/VIOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to ſhew diſpleaſure 
or ill-will, on account of the happine -excellence of 
another. | 

To ENVFRON, v. @. {envirenner, Fr.) to ſurround ; to en- 
compaſs. Figuratively, to hem in, or ſuround in an hoſtile 
manner. To incloſe; to inveſt. 

ENVIRONs, S. (Fr.) the neighbourhood, or places ſituated 
round about any town or city. | 

To ENU'MERATE, v. a. (enumeratus, of enumero, Lat.) 
to reckon, up or count over, fingly and diſtinctly. To 


. 4 


give a minute account of all the the circumſtances of a 


thine. 

ENUMERA'TION, S. Cenumeratio, Lat.) the act of num- 
bering or counting over, ſingly and diſtinctly. A minute 
deſcription or detail. 

To ENU/NCIATE, v. a. Cenunciatum, ſupine of io, 
Lat.) to declare, proclaim, relate, name or expreſs. Wants 
authority. = 

ENUNCIA'TION, S. Cenunciatio, Lat.) a fimple expreſſion 
or declaration of a thing, either in affimative or negative 

- words, without any — 2 called by the ſchoolmen 
the ſecond operation of the mind, which they enumerate 
thus, apprehenſion, enunciation, reaſoning ; from whence 
it ſeems to be equivalent to judgment. A declaration, 

roclamation, or public atteſtation. 

ENU'NCIATIVE, adj. declarative, expreſſing either aflir- 
matively or negatively In reſpect of the diſpoſitive words, 
© not in regard of the enunciative terms.” AvLirrz, 

ENU/NCIATIVELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to affirm 
or deny ; declaratively. 

EN/VOY, S. (Fr. of exwoyer, Fr. to ſend) a public minifter ſent 
by one prince to another ; ſomewhat inferiour to an am- 

baſſadour. A meſſenger. 


To EN VV, v. a. (envier, invidere, Lat.) to grieve at the 


excellencies, proſperity, or happineſs of another. 'T'o hate 
another for excellence, proſperity or happineſs. To grudge, 
to im with reluctance, or to withold maliciouſly. Neu 


, to feel 
88 4 ant 


EN'V . 8. (from the verb) that pain which ariſes in the 


mind, from obſerving the proſperity of thoſe eſpeciall 
with whom a perſon has had a rivalſhip; it is Kewil⸗ 
extended to thoſe perſons who refuſe to be pou by our 
perſuaſions, this being likewiſe a rivalſhip for ſuperiority 


« 


or uneaſineſs at the proſpect of another's - 


7. To diſcourſe upon a ſubject; 


* 


E P H 


oſ judgment, and gives riſe to ſuch malicious criticiſms 

hall tend to perſuade the world of our own ſuperiority, 

to weaken the eſteemed ſuperiority of our opponent. * 

ger and diſpleaſure at ſeeing another poſſeſſed of any pon 

oy Ver . „ loſs on utation. « 'T, 

% diſchar e king of the ok that opini 

1 Bs This laſt baſs, theugh he hey, — 

of inwidia, Lat. is now in diſuſe. 

To ENWHEE'L, v. 4. to encircle; or to ſurroung, 
„ The grace of heav'n — on ev'ry hand — enwhey/ the, 
&* round.” SHhAK. , Johnſon imagines this word to be 
culiar to Shakeſpear. | oy 

To ENWO MB, v. a. to conceive, or bear in the womb 
«© 'That were enwomd d. SHAK. . g 

EO'LIPILE, 8. (Kela, the pagan god of the winds, J 
Ra, fulai, Gr. gates) a hollow ball of metal, with 
narrow pipe, which, when filled with water, and placed * 
a fire, ejects vapours or ſteam with a prodigious noiſe 25d 
force. | 

EPA'CT, S. (wrexry, a4, Gr.) in chronology, an 
whereby is = the exceſs of the — — 
the lunar year, and thereby may be found out the ape of 
the moon every year. 

EPAU'LE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, the ſhoulder of 4, 
baſtion, or the angle made by the face and flank, 

EPAU'LEMENT, EPAU'LMENT, S. (from epaule, P. 
ſhoulder) in fortification, a ſidework of earth haſtily throun 
up, of bags filled with ſand, or of gabions, faſcines, iz, 
with earth, to cover the men or cannon. Likewiſe a de. 
mibaſtion, or little flank placed at the point of a hor or 
crownwork ; ſometimes. a ſquare orillon, or maſs of e 
faced and lined with a wall, deſigned to cover the can. 
non of a caſemate. See DemiBasTION, CROwn-worr 
and San DAG in Plate III. before the article Foxri;:. 

 CaT10N. . | 

EPE/NTHESIS, S. (reg, Gr. an inſertion) in gran. 

mar, the * or inſerting a letter or ſyllable in the 

EPHE'MERA, S. (Gr. of «p, «pb 

ERA, S. (Gr. of p, , Gr. and » ener 
Gr. a day) a fever which rs rk in ton day; 1 
natural hiſtory, an inſect which lives only a fingle a, 

In botany, ſuch flowers as open and expand themlſelye, 

at ſun-riſe, and ſhut and wither at ſun-ſetting. 

EPHE'MERAL, adj, laſting only one day. * An oben 
6% fit of applauſe.” WorTTox. Not in uſe. | 

EPHE/MERIC, adj. Sce ErREUERAL. 

EPHE/MERIS, S. 8 Gr.) a journal, or account of 
a P's daily tranſactions. In aftronomy, a table cal- 

_ culated to ſhew the preſent ſtate of the heavens, or the 
laces of the planets at noon. 

EPHE/MERITST, S. an aſtronomer, or one whoſe know- 
ledge of the places-of the planets does not flow from his 
own obſe. = ations, but is entirely taken from an ephemeri;; 
a word of reproach. 

EPHE'MERON, S. (ſee Erxemera) in natural hiſtory, en 
animal whoſe life is confined to the ſpace of 5 hours, 
7, e. within the hours of 6 in the evening and 11 
night: When become a fly it needs no food ; in the be- 
ginning of its life in that ſtate it ſheds its coat, and by 
ta means becoming alert and light, it ſpends the ret 
of its ſhort ſpan in friſking over the waters, and at the 
fame time the female drops her eggs on the waters, and 
the male his ſpawn on them to impregnate them. The 

eggs are ſpread about by the waters, deſcend to the bot- 
tom by their own gravity, and are hatched, by the warmth 
of the fun, into little worms, which make themſelves 
Caſes in the clay, and feed on the ſame ſubſtance without 
any need of parental care. In order to enable them to 
dig their cells, the Wiſe Creator hath furniſhed them wit! 
two fore-legs, ſomewhat like thoſe of moles, or the gryl- 
lotalpa, to which he has added two toothy cheeks, fome- 
what like the ſheers of lobſters, which enables them to 
bore the clay with eaſe. Thus though their life is ſho!t, 
it is ſupplied with every thing to render it convenient, 
and when we behold the joy with which they friſc upon 
the waters, we may conclude that it abounds with all the 
pleaſures which can be crouded into ſo narrow a ſpan of 

__ exiſtence, | 4 

EPH'OD, S. (Wen, Heb.) an ornament, or kind of git 
dle, worn by the Jewiſh prieſts when they attended at the 
temple ; it was brought from behind the neck over the 
two ſhoulders, and then hanging down before, was croſſed 

upon the ſtomach, and thence carried round the wail 


— 


twice, like a girdle, having its two ends brought before, * 


which hung down to the ground. That of the high 

| Prieſt was embroidered with blue, purple, crimſon, twit 
ed cotton and gold. Upon that part which came over an 
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 EQUIVOCA'TION, S. 


ERE 
v. a. to equal in power, ſignif- 
cation, or import. Whether the reſiſtibility of his rea- 
'« fon did not equivalence the facility of her ſeduction ? 
Bowen Not in uſmſe. 5 | 
EQUIVALENT, adj (from æguus, Lat. equal, and walens, 
Lat. availing; or having worth or er) equal in va- 
ue, force, power, importance, weight or meaning. 
EQUI'VALE T, S. a thing of the ſame weight, dignity 


or value. 

EQUIVOCAL, 6 { equivocus, Lat.) of. doubtful fignifi- 
cation ; having different ſenſes or meanings. Uncertain, 

doubtful, happening different ways. Equivocal generati- 
on, in natural hiſtory, is the opinion of the production 
of plants without ſeed, or of inſects or animals without 

ents; called by ſome ſpontaneous generation, and uni- 
verſally exploded by reaſon and experiments. 

EQUI/'VOC L., 8. A word of doubtful meaning. Shall 
« two or three wretched equivocals have the force to cor- 

é rypt us?” Dennis. i. | 

EQUI/VOCALLY, adv. in a doubtful or double ſenſe, ap- 

ied to words. By ſpontaneous, equivocal, or irregular 
irth ; by A i or production out of the common 
andi ſtated order of nature, applied to natural hiſtory. 

EQUIV W ek 8. the ambiguity, or double meaning 
of a word. 

To EQUFVOCATE, v. a. (equivecatio, Lat.) to uſe 
words of a doubtful or double meaning, with an inten- 
tion to deceive or impoſe on another. o quibble. 

8 Lat.) the uſing a 

term or word which has a double ſignification, in order to 

impoſe on; uſed in a bad ſenſe. The uſing a word or 
phraſe, which has two different ſignifications ; the one 
common and obvious ; the other more unuſual and re- 

- mote; the latter of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, 
and the former by the hearers, makes * conceive 
ſomething different from each other. * Of this kind is the 
word /eepeth, applied by Chriſt to Lazarus, John xi. which 
was underſtood in its literal fignification by the diſciples, 
but meant to imply death by Chriſt. This kind of equi- 
vocation being no more than a figurative expreſſion, is 
allowed by moral divines to be lawful. 

EQUIVOCA”TOR, S. one whe uſes words in doubtful or 
double meaning, in order to conceal the truth, and im- 
poſe on another. 19. 

ER, in the middle or end of words, eſpecially thoſe which 
ſignify the names of places, comes from wer, or were, 
Sax. wwair, Goth. weir, Run. vir, Lat. a man, and ſig- 
nifies, when joined to common nouns, an agent, or when 
joined to appellatives, or the names of places, an inha- 
bitant. Thus Anger, from ing and er, of wer, Sax. a 
man, denotes a ſinging man. Londoner, from London, 
and er, of aver, Sax. a man, ſignifies a London man, or 
a native and inhabitant of London. 

ERA, S. (ra, Lat.) an account of time reckoned from 
any particular period, term, or epoch. 

ERADIA'TION, 8. (from e and radius, Lat. a ray of 
light or ſun-beam) an emiſſion, diſplay, or production of 

- radiance or glory. From whom are all the eradiati- 
* ons of true maje 
the word in uſe at preſent. 

To ERA'DICATE, v. à. (eradicatus, of cradico, Lat.) to 
pull or pluck up by the root. Figuratively, to extirpate, 
or deſtroy entirely. | | 

ERADICA'TION, 8. (from eradicate) the act of pulling 
or plucking up by the roots. Extirpation, total de- 
ſtruction. The ftate of a thing plucked up by the roots. 

ERA'DICATIVE, adj. (eradicatus, Lat.) in medicine, that 

which expels a diſeaſe to the very root; that which 
cures radically ; that which drives entirely away. 

To ERA'SE, v. a. Craſer, Fr. eraſus, Lat.) to ſcratch out 
a thing written. To expunge. In heraldry, to pluck 

ERASED, 2. (eraſes, Lat.) in heral ied 

„ adj, (eraſus, Lat.) in „applied to ſigni- 
fy a thing which is violently — — its proper 
place, or from ſome other z uſed in contradiſt inction 

to — which implies a thing cut off. 

ERASEMENT, S. applied to buildings and cities, entire 
deſtruction and demolition. Applied to writings, an en- 
ure blotting and ſcratching out. 

ERE, adv. (er, Sax. air, Goth. cer, Belg. eber, Teut. 
adur, Run. and Dan. Engliſh writers unacquainted with 
its etymology, write it er, as if a * of ever, 
which is a miſtake ; before ever, it is written either ere or 
er, promaſcuouſly, or and er in Sax. being uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly) before, ſooner than. Fre yet the pine deſcend- 

To 


© ed to the ſeas.” DR vo. | 
ERE'CT, v. a. (erectus, of erigo, Lat.) to raiſe in a 


. K. CHarLEs. Irradiation is 
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E RO 


flrait line, to place perpendicular to the horizon; in 

geometry, to ered a perpendicular, is to raiſe a right line 

upon another, ſo as they may form right angles. Figu- 
ratively, to build, applied to Lakes, "To eſtabliſh a new, 
to found, applied to government or ſocieties, To exalt, 

or aſſume an office without being authorized, - uſed with 
into, I am not to ere? myſelf into a judge.” Drvyp. To 
aſſume a principle, or found a doctrine. To raiſe from a 
ſtate of dejection. Why ſhould not hope as much, ere# 
Sour thoughts, as fear deject them? Dexn. 

ERE/CT, adj. (erectus, Lat.) upright, op to leaning, or 
looking - — Lifted upwards. Vigorous, op- 
poſed to dejected. That vigilant and ere# attention of 
„ mind.“ Hooker. | 

ERE'CTION, S. (ere&io, Lat. Vitruv.) the act of raiſ- 
ing, or the ſtate of a thing raiſed upwards. The act of 
building or raifing houſes, Eſtabliſhment, ſettlement, or 
founding, applied to ſociety. Elevation or exaltation of 
ſentiments and ideas, applied to the mind. * 

ERE'CTNESS, S. uprightneſs of poſture or form. 

E'REMITE, 8. {eremita, Lat. from , eremos, Gr. a 
wilderneſs) one who lives in a wilderneſs, or ſolitude, far 
from the commerce of mankind. ** Embryoes and ideots, 
a N and fryars.” Par. Loſt. Hermit is the word now 
in uſe. 

EREMUITICAL, aj. dwelling in a deſert from ſome reli- 
gious motive. Living like an hermit. 

ER'GOT, S. in farriery, a fort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft 
horn, about the ſize of a cheſt-nut, placed behind and be- 
low the paſtern joint, and commonly hid behind a horſe's 
fetlock. 

ERIN'GO, /eryngium, Lat.) in botany, called likewiſe the 
ſea holly. It has many flowers on one common conical 
receptacle, whoſe involucrum is compoſed of plain leaves. 
The flowers have a five leaved erect empalement fittin 
upon the germen, and forming a common, uniform 4. 
They have ſive oblong petals turned upward at the top and 
bottom, and five erect ſtamina; under the empalement is a 
prickly n, ſupporting two ſlender ſtyles, crowned by 
ſingle ſtigmas. The germen becomes an oval fruit divided 
into two parts, having each one ovlong, taper ſeed, Lin; 
nzus ranges it in the 2d ſect. of his fifth claſs, and Tour- 
nefort in the gth ſect. of his ſeventh. The ſpecies are 10. 

That common in England is candied, and the roots of that 
in the Weſt- Indies much uſed in medicine, and reckoned a 

dd febrifuge. ; 

ERIS'TICAL, adj. (from «4, eric, Gr. ſtrife) controverſial ; 
relating to diſpute ; containing controverſies, Wants au- 
thority. 

ER'MINE, S. (hermine, F. arminius, Lat. from the place 
whence it is brought, i. . Armenia) in natural hiſtory, an 
animal found in cold countries, which nearly reſembles the 
weaſel in ſhape; having a White pile and the tip of its tail 
black, and Eraithing a choice and valuable fur. Though 
this in heraldry is repreſented as having black ſpots, yet it 
is confidently aſſerted, that the ſkin of the animal has none, 
and that it is fo much an enemy to the leaſt mixture of that 
kind, that it would die, if its ſkin were foiled ever ſo little. 
In heraldry, a white field or fur powdered or interſperſed 
with black ſpots. Ermines, are uſed by ſome Engliſh writers 

_ for the reverſe of ermine, z. e. a black field with white 
ſpots. 

ER'MINE, adj. (Fr.) in heraldry, a croſs ermine, is one com- 

ſed of four black ſpots. 

ER'MINED, 2%. clothed in ermine. In ermir'd pride.” 
Porr. | | 

ER'N, at the end of words which ſignikes a repoſitory or re- 
ceptacle, is derived from erne, Sax, a place. Hence k- 
ern, a place or receptacle for ink; hence lantern, which 
when applied to thoſe that are compoſed of metals or glaſs 
is conſequently no impropriety. Not but it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that when ſpelt Horn, as ink-horn, the latter word 
may be derived from teren, Brit. which fignifes a horn, but 
was applied to any veſſel or receptacle, for moſt of theſe 
receptacles were antiently formed out of horns, and even 
then the word is uſed not litterally to imply the ſubſtance 
out of which the thing is made, but figwatively, the uſe 
for which it is intended, 7z. e. to be a receptacle. In the 
end of the names of places, ern and eren, flow imme- 
diately from cara or erne, Sax, a place of retirement, or a 
cottage. | 7 

To ERS DR, wv. a. (erode, Lat.) to canker, eat away, or 
corrode. The blood being too ſharp and thin erode; the 

„ veſſel.” Wis EM. | 

EROGA*'TION, S. /erogatio, Lat.) a profuſe ſpending, be- 
ſtowing, or giving away money. Want authority, 
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EROSION, 8. {eroffo, Lat.) the act of eating away. The 
_ fate of eaten away or corroded. Sea ſalt is a 


% 
* erofrons of the jolid 
To ER R, v. 4. Ferro, 


„c.“ ARBUTHTY. | 


way. We have erred and ſtrayed 


joſt ſheep.” Com. Prayer. Figuratively, to commit an 
error ; to miſtake. 


ERR'AND, 8. (wrend; of ærendias to deliver a meſſage, of 
arend, Dan. airs, Goth. meſſen- 
gers, erende, Iſl. buſineſs) a meſſage; ſomething to be done 
ſent from one man to another. Uſed at 


ar, Sax. a meſſen 


or told by a { 
preſent only in familiar diſcourſe, though formerly admit- 


ted into the moſt ſublime compoſitions, ** His eyes—bear | 


his ſwift errands over moiſt or dry.” Par. Loft. L 
ERR/ABLE, adj. (from err) liable to errour ; liable to be 
miſtaken or miſled. - 
ERR/ABLENESS, S. liableneſs to errour or miſtake. ' 
ERR'ANT, - adj. (Fr. errans, Lat.) wandering without any 
certain direction. Roving, rambling ; applied to a par- 
ticular order of knights celebrated in romances, who went 
about in ſearch of adventures. Vile ; abandoned ; entire 
« An errant fool.” Joxson. See ARRANT. 


or compleat. 
« After a 


ERR'ANTRY, S. the condition of a wanderer. 
4 ſhort ſpace 
Ne 36. The employ or profeſſion of a knight-errant. | 

ERRA'TA, 8. (plural of erratum, Lat.) the faults of the 

rinter ; inſerted generally in the end or beginning of a 
book by the editor. | 

ERRA'TIC, adj. Cerraticus, Lat.) keeping no certain order 
of motion; holding no eſtabliſhed courſe. Irregular ; 
changeable. 

ERRA'TICALLY, adv. without rules or without any eſta- 
bliſhed method or order. 

ER'RHINE, S. (pre errina, Gr. the noſe or noſtrils) ſome- 
thing ſnuffed up the noſe ; or cauſing ſneezing. Pow- 
« ders or liquors, which the phyſicians call errhines, put 

into the noſe to draw phlegm or water from the head.” 
Bacon, 

ERRO'NEOUS, adj. (from erroneus, Lat.) wandering, or 
going without any particular direction. Irregular, or leav- 
ing the right way or road. Miſtaken, or miſtaking. 

ERRO/NEOUSLY, adw. in ſuch a manner as to err, miſ- 
take, or take one thing for another. 

ERRONE/OUSNESS, S8. miſtake. Want of conformity to 
truth. 

ERR'OUR, S. (erreur, Fr. error, Lat.) a miſtake of the 
judgment in giving aſſent to that which is not true. An 
act which * e taking a thing to be what it is not. 
A blunder. A roving excurſion, a wandering beyond 
bounds. © Driven by the winds and errours of the fea.” 
Dzxyp. In common law, a fault or overſight either in 

leading, or in proceſs : A writ of errour, is that which is 
2 — ht to remedy either of faults, or to reverſe a 
falſe judgment. 

ER'ST, adj. (erft, Teut rift, Sax. firſt) at firſt. ** Seem'd 
„ er fo laviſh and profuſe.” MIT T. Formerly ; till now. 
Uſed at preſent in poetry, but diſuſed in proſe. 

ERUBE'SCENCE, ERUBE/SCENCY, S. {erube/centia, Lat.) 
the act of growing red or bluſhing. Redneſs. A bluſh. 
Wants authority. 

ERUBE'/SCENT, adj. (erubeſcens, Lat.) ing red ; ſome- 
what red ; inclining to red ; reddiſh ; bluſhing. 


To ERU CT. wv. #. (crude, Lat.) to break wind upwards. | 


Wants authority, 

ERUCTA'TION, S. che act of breaking wind upwards. 
The wind broken from the ſtomach by the mouth. Any 
ſudden burſt of wind or matter caſt upwards. 

ERUDYTION, S. (eruditie, Lat.) learning, or knowledge 


acquired from reading, eſpecially that which is acquired 
from wo the antients. 
ERU/GINOU 


ſtance or qualities per. | 
ERU/PTION, S. {eruptio, Lat.) the act of breaking or 


wears Foo any incloſure or confinement. A burſt of | 


combu 
an enemy. 
A breaking out of puſtules or pimples on the ſkin. * An 
eruption of humours in any part.” Gov. gf. the Tong. 
ERU/PTIVE, adj. burſting with force and violence from an 
incloſure or confinement, 4 The ſudden 
* far South eruptive h the cloud.” THOUSON. 
ERVYSIPELAS, 8. (qvorrAa; eri 2 Gr. from «uw erno, 
Gr. to draw, and wiag pelas, Gr. near) in medicine, a 
diſorder, rated by hot ſerum in the blood, affecting 


le matter or gunpowder. A ſudden excurfion of 


the ſuperficies of the ſkin with a ſhining pale red, or citron | 


ſharp and fold body—it breaks the veſſels, produces 


t. errer, Fr.) to wander, or move | 
without any certain direction. To ſtray, or miſs the right | 
thy ways like 


of errantry upon the ſeas.” Apps. Freehold. 


, adj. 7 Lat.) partaking of the ſub- | 
wel £ 


A violent exclamation, applied to the voice. 


ance—appears' | 
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ES C 
colour, without pulſation or cireumſeribed ſwelling, and 
ſpreading from one place to another ; generally called St. 
| Anthony's fire. i | 
ESC ALA DE S. (Fr.) a furious attack of a wall or fort 
by means of ſcaling ladders, without breaking ground or 
carrying on regular works to ſecure the men. | 
ESCA'LOP, S. {e/calope, Fr.) a fiſh whoſe ſhell is ſomewhat 
of the cockle kind, but rather flatter and conliderah} 
longer, and is irregularly indented. | J 
To ESCA/LOP, v. a. in cookery, to ſew in the ſhell of a 
eſcalop fiſh. To cut or ſorm the edge of a thing in 
waves, like thoſe of an eſcalop ſhell. See S$cariop 
which is the moſt common, but the leaſt proper way of 
ſpe "Tas to ti 0 12 N 
To ESCA/PE, v. a. (echapper, Fr.) to avoid any inconye. 
nience Which ſurrounds a perſon, , To fly from. To pa; 
unobſerved or unnoticed. Neuterly, to get free from d 


ger. baron ©: 

ESCA'PE, S. an avoiding or flight from danger, purſuit, or 
confinement, Subterfuge or evaſion. A fally or irregular 
flight or ſtart of paſſion or genius. "Thouſand 'feapes of 
«© wit.” SuAk. A miſtake owing to a perſon's want of 
care or attention. In law, a violent or privy: evaſion from 
ſome lawful reſtraint, confinement, or cuſtody. 

ESCARGATO/IRE, S. (Fr.) a ſquare place boarded in and 
filled with” a vaſt quantity of large ſnails, which in ſome 
foreign countries are eſteemed excellent food, when well 
dreſſed. ©* At the Capuchines I ſaw e/cargatoires.” Apps, 

ESCHALO'T. S. (Fr. pronounced allot) a plant having a 
tunicated bulbous root, like that of an onion, which is In- 
creaſed after the ſame manner as garlick, but {ct earlier, be. 
cauſe it ſprings ſooner, and taken up as ſoon as the leaves 
begin to wither. They give a fine reliſh to moſt ſauces, 
and noun ſtrongly aromatic do not make the breath fo of. 
fenſive after eating, as onions do. 

ESCHAR, 8. (pronounced ſchar, ewyapa, - eſchara, Gr, a 
cruſt) in ſurgery, a hard cruſt or ſcab formed on the ſur- 
face of the fleſh by means of a burning hot iron, or cau- 
ſic medicine, or ſome ſharp corroſive humour within. 

ESCHARO'T'IC, adj. having the power to produce a ſcab 
by its cauſtic quality, applied to medicines, Cauſtic. 

ESCHER AT, S. (echevir, Fr.) in law, any lands or other 
pow that fall to a lord of the manor by forfeiture, or the 

eath of his tenant without heir general or eſpecial. The 
place in which the king or other lord has eſcheats of his 
tenants. - A writ which lies, where the tenant dies, as 
above, without heir general or eſpecial, againſt him that 
poſſeſſes the lands of the deceaſed. 

To ESCHE/AT, v. 4. in law, to fall to the lord of the ma- 
nor by forfeiture or for want of heirs. | | 

ESCHE/ATOR, S. in law, an officer that takes notice of 
the eſcheats of the king in the county to which he belongs, 
and certifies them to & Exchequer. 

To ESCHE'W, v. 4. (pronounced e5-fotav from 2/chrair, 
old Fr.) to fly, avoid, Run or decline. Univerſally to 
practice the one and ce the other.” ATTERB, Al- 
moſt obſolete. 

ESCU”TCHEON, S. (from cutum, Lat. leather, in its pri- 

mary fignification, a ſhield in its ſecondary. In the ſame 

manner, buckler, of Sc, a buck, and lere, Sax. leather, 
came in proceſs of time to ſignify a ſhield, becauſe the an- 
tient Britons formed their-ſhields of &uck-ſkins- or leather, 
why together) in heraldry, the ſhield or coat wherein 

e bearing or arms of any p—_ is painted, It is of a 
ſquare figure 1 the bottom, the angles of which 
are a little rounded, and the middle of the 33 line 
wayed and ending in a point. Till within a few hundred 
years the eſcutcheons of the Engliſh and: French were tri- 
angular ; thoſe of the Spaniards are ftill quite round, with- 
out any point at the bottom, and thoſe of the Italians 
oval. Antiently they were couched or inclined, and were 
not placed erect or upright till crowns were ſet over them 

for creſts. An e/eutcheon of pretence is a ſmall one which a 

man, who has married an heireſs, may bear with her arms 

over his own ; and the ſurviving iſſue may bear both arms 
quariery- 

ESCORT, S. (Fr.) a company of ſaldiers, or ſhips of 
war, attending others to keep them from falling into 
hands of an enemy. -+ 59842! „ 

To ESCORT, v. 4. (:/orter, Fr.) to guard or convoy bY 
ſea or land, with an armed force to prevent a or 
thing from falling into the bands of an enemy. © 

ESCO'T, S. (Fr.) a tax paid in boroughs and corporation“, 
towards the ſupport of the community; called vulzarly 
fot A e. 

To ESCO'T, v. a. to pay a man's reckoning. To ſuppat. 

% How are they eted. Suak. a 8 

ESCRITO'iR, 


ESQ 


Esch TOR, S. Er.) a kind of bureau, or cheſt of draw- 


ers, the top of which is furniſhed with conveniencies for 
writin . 
A 
1 d, divided into certain and uncertain. E 
ain, is like wiſe twofold ; iſt, when a tenant by te- 
nure is bound to follow his lord, going in perſon to the 
king's Wars againſt his enemies, either himſelf, or to ſend 
a ſufficient nan in his room at his coſt, according to the 
time agreed upon between his lord and himſelf, or if his 
land extended to a whole knight's fee, 40 Gaye, but if to 
half a knights fee, 20 days; the zd kind of ęſcuage cer- 
tain, is called caſtleward, where the tenant is bound ei- 
| ther by himſelf, or by ſome other, to defend a caſtle as 
often as it comes to his turn. E/cuage certain, is when 
the tenant is to pay a certain ſum in lieu of ſuch un- 
certain ſervices, i. e. for a knight's fee, 20 ſhillings an- 
nually, and for half a knight's fee, 10 ſhillings annually. 
ES'CULENT, adj. (eſculentus, Lat.) eatable; in botany, 
applied to ſuch plants or roots as may be eaten, as beets, 
carrots, Sc. Sc. | . 
ES CULENT', S. ſomething fit for food. 
« fruit is the e/culent.” Bacon. 
ESPA'LIER, S. (e/pallier, Fr. fpalliera, Ital.) in dening, 
rows of trees planted round a garden, plantation, or in 
hedges, fo as to incloſe the whole garden, or only quar- 
ters or {eparate parts thereof, and trained up flat in a 
cloſe hedge, for the defence of tender plants, or the ſecu- 
rity of truit trees againſt violence and injury of wind and 
weather; commonly applied to hedges of fruit-trees which 
are tremed up tegularly to a lattice work of wood, formed 
of aſh poles, or ſquare long timbers of fir, &c. The 


trees chiefly planted for e paliers, are apples, pears, and 
ſometimes plums. 


ESPA RAT, S. in botany, a kind of ſaint ſoin. 
ESPE/CIAL, adj. (/pecialis, Lat.) principal, chief; emi- 
nently ſerviceable in effecting any end. | 
ESPEAUTALLY, adv. in an extraordinary manner; princi- 
pally ; chiefly ; above all others. 
| E'SPERANCE, S. (Fr.) hope, or the expeQation of future 
| good. An e/perance ſo obſtinately ſtrong.” SHARK. Not 
in uſe. | | | 
ESPVAL, S. (Fr. of fer, Fr.) a ſpy, a ſcout; one ſent 
from an army to make diſcoveries, and bring intelligence. 
« By your e/þ/als were diſcovered.” Snax. Not in uſe. 
ESPLANADE, S. (Fr.) in fortification, formerly applied 
to ſignify che glacis of the counterſcarp, but at preſent it is 
taken for the empty ſpace between the glacis of a cita- 


cer- 


ma- del, and the firſt houſes of a town, See Plate, facing Fox- 
ce of EPOU'SALS, 8 (it h ſingul Fr. nal 
ice 0 | „ S. (it has no ar, us, Fr. ia, 
longs, Lat.) the a& of afhancing or — Fo a man _ WO- 
man to each other; the act or ceremony of betrothing. 
cheairy | Figuratively, a wedding. | 
ally to ESOU'SAL, adj. uſed in, or belong to the ceremony of 
Al- betrothing. ** E/pou/al ſheets.” Bacon. | | 
Ie ESPOU'SE, v. a. (e/poufer, Fr.) to contract a marriage, 
its pri- or to betroth to another; uſed with zo. To marry. To 
e ſame adopt or engage in a thing as a principal. To defend or 
eather, maintain an opinion, cauſe, or party. 
che an- 0 ESPY”, v. a. Ceſpier, Fr.) to ſee a thing at a diſtance. 
leather, To diſcover a thing intended to be concealed, To ſee 
herein unexpectedly, To diſcover or make diſcoveries in the 
is of a character of a ſpy, uſed with t. To e/py out the land.“ 
which Jan. xiv. 7. Neuterly, to watch; to take notice; to look 
oit line about, 
undrec RE, S. (pronounced /quire, eſcuer, Fr.) the armour- 
ere tri | bearer, or attendant upon a knight, A title of dignity 
with- next to that of knight, called in Latin, /cutifer ; and ar- 
[talians ger and /chilpor among the Goths, from their coat of 
nd were arms which they bore as * of their nobility, or be- 
er them _ they carried the armour of princes and great men. 
which a "ery knight was anciently ſerved by two of them, who 
1er arms dried his helmet and buckler, holding lands of him in 
th arms "cuage, At firſt the name was a name of office only, 
$0 dad probably crept in among the titles of honour in the 
ſhips © "gn of Richard II. The title is now given to all the 


into ons of noblemen and 


ax ; their heirs male for ever ; the four 
* of the king's body; the eldeſt ſons of baronets, 
% of knights of the Bath, and their heirs in the right 
= to thoſe that ſerve the king in any worthipful em- 
Aue as ſerjeant ſurgeon, t.- and to ſuch as his 
66” J, Lives arms, and creates eſquires, with a collar of 
1 of flyer, who were formerly called white /quires. 
* * of ſome families enjoy this title by preſcripti- 
we 1 that bear any ſuperiour office in the common- 

du, as high ſheriff of any county, and he who 1s 


nvoy by 
erſon or 


vul 2arly 


. ſuppolt 


IT OR» 


E, S. (u. Fr. a ſhield) in law, ſervice of the | 


«© When the | 
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juſtice of the peace; together with under barriſters; and 


|} _ graduates of the univerſity during their reſidence at college. 


To BSSA'Y, v. a. (efayer, Fr.) to attempt, try, or endea- 
vour. To make an experiment. To wry the purity of 
metals. The ſtandard of our Mint being row ſettled, 

the methods of /aying ſuitable to it, Ur” Locke. 

This latter ſenſe is now confined to, and ſpelt, Assa x. 
ES'SAY, S. (pronounced indifferently om either ſyllable) an 
attempt, endeavour, or trial. A looſe ſally of the mind, 
an irregular piece wherein the thoughts are ſet down as 
they occur to the mind, without any regard to method. . 
„ My gays, of all my other works, have been the moſt 
«© current.” Bac. / l | 

ES'SENCE, S. (Fr. &/entia, Lat.) in logic, the very nature 
of any being, whether it be exiſtent or no. That which 
ups x mnt and conſtitutes the nature of a thing, or which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to its being what it is. Figuratively, 
being, or a perſon which has — „% Heavenly er 
Par. Left. In medicine, and chemiſtry, the chief proper- 
ties or virtues extracted from any ſimple, reduced to a nar- 

| row compaſs. A perfume, or odour. Nor let th' impri- 

ſon'd gſences exhale,” Poris. F 

| To ESSENCE, v. @. to ſcent with any perſume. The 
% huſband rails at efenced fop,”” Spec. NG. 182. 

ESSEN”TIAL, adi. (gſentiel, Fr. of gffentialis, Lat.) a pro- 

neceilary to the conſtitution or exiſtence of a thing. 

Containing all the beſt, 


rty 
2 in the higheſt degree. 
reſined and moſt elaborated parts. | 
ESSEN”TIAL, S. being or eſſence. Reduce — to nothing 
„this gſential. Par. Loft. Nature, or conſtituent prin- 
ciples. The plague of ſin has eaten into his very en- 


« tials.” SouTH. A chief or principal point. 
ESSEN”TIALLY, adv. (effentialiter, low Lat.) naturally, or 
by the conſtitution of nature. 8 
ESSO IGN, or ESS“ OIEN, S. (exeine, Fr. an excuſe) in law, 
an excuſe allowed for the abſence of a perſon who is ſum- 
moned to appear in a court of juſlice. The perſon who is 

excuſed for abſence from a court of juſtice. N 

To ESTA'BLISH, v. a. (etablir, Fr.) to ſettle firmly; to fix 
unalterably. To ſettle, fix cr confirm in any privilege. 

To make firm, or ratify a law. To found, build, or place 
in ſuch a manner, as not to be ſubje& to fall or move. 
* He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and cf abliſbed it upon 
« the floods.” P/al. xxiv. 12. To make a ſettlement « 
an eſtate on a perſon, To entail. *« We will 2#a+/iþ our 
«« eſtate upon our eldeſt Malcolm” SuAK. The two 
laſt ſenſes are obſolete. 

ESTA'BLISHMENT,, S. (etablifement, Fr.) a confirmation, 
or ratification of ſomething already done. A ſettled form 
of regulation, or management of a government or family. A 
7 fundamental principle, or ſettled law. Income, 
ſalary or penſion. By gradually leſſening your - 
«© ment.” Gulliv. Trav, The laſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 

ESTA'TE, S. (fate, Fr.) formerly applied to the general in- 
tereſt or buſineſs of a government, which is now written 
STATE. Condition, circumſtance, or rank' of life with re- 
gard to. proſperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, or their 

. contraries, Fortune, generally applied to a perſon's pol - 
ſeſſions in land. Rank, or quality. A perſon of great 
or high rank. The chief efates of Galilee.” Mat. vi. 
21. When uſed in the laſt ſenſe it is now ſpelt Hater; 
as The States General of the United Provinces ;** and 
ſcarcely ever occurs but when applied to 6gnify them. 

To ESTATE, v. a. to give a fortune to; to make a ſettle- 
ment upon. Some donation freely to efate— on the 
* two lovers.” SnAK. Nor in uſe. 

To ES TEE“ M, v. à4. (eftimer, Fr. fine, Lat.) to ſet a 
value on a thing. To compare, or fx the value of a thing 
by compariſon, To prize; to value; to regard as an ob- 
ze& of worth and reverence, To regard, to reſpect, or 
account. Is 44-1 

ESTEE'M, S. the act of reſpe& paid to a perſon or thing on 
account of real or ſuppoſed worth. The value, reipect, 
or reputation. of a perion or thing. 

ESTEE MER, S. one who regards a perſon or thing as an 
object of worth and claiming reſpect | 
E'STIMABLE, 20. (Fr.) unable, to be purchaſed at a 
high price. Worthy of ſome degree of honour, reſpect, 

or 1 n 

 ES'TIMARLENESS, S. that quality which renders a thing 
worthy of regard and reſpect. | | 

ESTIMATE, v. a. 2 £ftimo, Lat.) to rate; to 

ing ; to judge of a thing from com- 


. 4 


fix the value of a 


| . paring it wich ſomething elle. To calculate,” or com- 
ute. | 

ES'TIMA'TE, S. a calculation or computation. | Value. The 

at of valuing, or valuation. The aſſignment of propor- 


| 


uon. 


\ 
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tion. A judgment formed from comparing one thing 


wich another, 

ESTIMA'TION, S. the afigning the proper propotion or 
ſhare of a thing. A calculation or computation regarding 

value, or number. Judgment, or opinion formed on com- 


- paring. That d of value, or reſpect paid a perſon 
or thing which ariſes from confidering their merits. 
ESTIMA*TIVE, a. having the power of making a compa- | 


riſon or calculation, and thereby determining the ſurplus, 
or preference between two or more things. 

ESTIMA'TOR, S. a n who from conſidering the na- 

ture of things, ſettles their reſpective importance, worth, 

reference, or value. a X 

E'STIVAL, adj. (xftivas, Lat.) pertaining to, or continuing 

for, the ſummer. Wants authority. 

ESTIVA'TION, S. (eftivatis, Eat.) the act of paſſing the 
ſummer. The ſummer ſeaſon, or ſomething adapted to the 
ſummer. © A grotto is a place of ſhade or eftivation.” 

- Bacon. Not in uſe. 


| ETER'NALLY, adv. without beginning or end. Wi. 
out change 


EC THER, 8. (ether, Lat. of ang, aither, Gr.) a thin, ſub. 


E VA 


from eternity to eternity. Perpetually, con. 
ſtantly, or without intermiſſion. Where weſtern gales 
* eternally refide.” Appis. 
ETE'RNE, adj. (&terms, Lat.) perpetual ; eternal; end. 
| leſs with reſpe& to duration. Forg'd for proof terne 
| Sax. Not in uſe. | 
ETER'NITY, S. /eternite, Fr. eternitas, Lat.) duration 
without beginning or end; duration without beginnin 
is what the ſchoolmen call eternity a parte ante, and a 
tion without end, what they imply by eternity a parte 


hoſt. 
To ETE'RNIZE, v. a. (eternizer, Fr.) to render perpe- 
tual, or endleſs, To render immortal; to immortalize. 


tle matter, or medium much finer and rarer than air 

which commences from the limits of our atmoſphere, and 
fleſſes the whole heavenly ſpace. 

ETHEREAL, 


r — 
— 


adj. formed of ether. Figuratively, hez. 
venly. | | | 


ESTRA'DE, S. (Fr. ratum, Lat.) an alcove or bed-room. An 
ETHEREOUS, adj. (etherens, Lat.) formed of ether, Fi. 


even or level place. A public road or highway. 
To ESTRA'NGE, v. a. (eftranger, Fr.) to keep at a di- 
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ſtance; to withdraw; to alienate, or divert a thing from 
its original uſe. To alienate, or change from kindneſs to 
coolneſs and indifference, applied to the affections. To 

withdraw, or withold. We muſt endeavour to range 

' *. our belief.” Grany. Uſed with from. 

ESTRA'NGEMENT, S. diſuſe. Removal. The act of 
conſidering a thing, with indifference or coldneſs, which 

was once an object of ardent affection. 

ESTRAPA'DE, S. (F. pronounced efrapaud) in farriery, the 
defence of an ungovernable horſe, to get rid of his rider, 
by riſing mightily before, and while his forehead is yet in 
the air, yerking furiouſly with his hind legs. 

ESTRE'AT, S. (exrractum, Lat.) in law, the true copy, or 
duplicate of ſome original writing. 

ESTRE'PEMENT, /eftropier, Fr.) in law, the impoveriſhing 
or making land barren by continual plowing and Song, 

without Gs manuring or reſt. Any waſte made upon lands 
by a tenant for life, to the prejudice of the perſon, who has 

them in reverſion. Likewiſe a writ which lies to inhibit a 
tenant for life from making waſte. 

E'STRICH, E'STRIDGE, S. a large bird, commonly written 
oftrich. “ The dove will peck the efridge.” Srax. ©* Nor 
« erich her rare plumes.” SanprYs. 

E'STUARY, S. (</tuarium, Lat.) an arm of the ſea ; the 
mouth of a lake or river, which communicates with the 

ſea. A frith. 

To E'STUATE, v. 2. (eftuatus of fuse, Lat.) to ebb and 
flow alternately. To boil; to be in a ſtate of violent com- 
motion. Wants authority. 

ESTUA'TION, S. (e</ftuatus, Lat.) an ebb and flow hap- 
pening alternately. Figuratively, an agitation, or violent 
commotion. ** Rivers and lakes not excited to # 


tuation. 
Bxown. * An Huation of the blood.” Norris. Not 
in uſe. 


ES'URINE, adj. (e/urio, Lat. to be hungry) corroding ; 
eating. In which fort of air there is always ſome- 
thing e/arine and acid.“ WISE u. 

ETC, a contraction of er cetera, Lat. implying, and fo on; 
_ like; and the reſt ; or and others of the ſame 
kin | 

To E"TCH, v. 4. (etizen, Teut.) to engrave on copper 

with aqua fortis. Figuratively, to ſketch, or draw. To 
« etch out their ſyſtems,” Locks. Suppoſed to be uſed, 

miſtake, for ele. To move forwards by altering the 
direction from one fide to another. Erching this way 
« and that way, more or leſs.” Ray. Suppoſed, by 
ohnſon, to be uſed inſtead of edge. 

E”"TCH, S. in huſbandry, a firſt crop, or a crop taken off 
ground which is fallow. © When they ſow their etch 
66 s.” MorTim. q 

ETER'NAL, a/. (Fr. æternus, Lat.) applied to the exiſtence 
of the Deity, without beginning or end. Without begin- 
ning. Without ceaſing to be; endleſs, immortal, with- 
out end. Figuratively, perpetual, .conſtant, without in- 

termiſſion. Fires eternal in thy temples ſhine” DRYD. 
That which has been and always will be unchangeably 
the ſame, ** Eternal truths.” DRY. 


ETER'NAL, S. (eternel, Fr.) one of the appellations of Gop, 


implying his neceſſary „or his exiſtence before all 
time. The Eternal to prevent ſuch horrid fray.” Par. 


wo | 3 48 51 4 

 ETER'/NALIST, 8. one who holds that the world was never 
created, but exiſted from all eternity. 

To ETER'NALISE, v. a. to make eternal, immortal, or 
to exiſt without end, | 


* 9 


ee heavenly. © Of this erhereous mould.“ Par. 
oft. W 


| E'THICAL, adj. Cine, &thikes, Gr.) moral; treating on 


morality. 

E'THICALLY, adv. after the manner of ethics, or moral 
philoſophy. | 

E”"THIC, adj. (b. ue, ethikos, Gr.) moral; containing pre. 
cepts of morality. 

E'THICS, S. (without any ſingular, ihn, ethike, Gr.) the 
doctrine of morality ; or that part of philoſophy which 
treats of our duty as it concerns us, either as member, 
of ſociety, or as men. 

E'THNIC, adj. («Ouncs, ethnitos, Gr.) heathen, pagan, nt 
enlightened with the knowledge of the one and true God, 
oppoſed to Jewiſh or Chriſtian. 

E"THNICS, S. heathens, idolaters, oppoſed to Jews cr 
Chriſtians. 

ETHOLO'GICAL, adj. (from dee, ethos, Gr. morals or 
manners, and eg, lage, Gr. a diſcourſe) treating of no- 
rality. 

ETIO'LOGY, S. (aria, aitia, Gr. a cauſe, and oy, | 
gos, Gr. a diſcourſe) an account of the cauſe of a thing; 
generally applied to diſtempers. 

ETYMOLO'GICAL, adj. (from etymolegy) relating to the 
derivation of words. 

ETYMO'LOGIST, 8. one who ſearches out the original, 
or ſhews the derivation of words. 

ETYMO'LOGY, S. (of etymelogia, Lat. from ruhe, Gr. 
true, and d, logos, Gr. ſpeech or diſcourſe) that part 0f 
grammar which treats of the origin and derivation d 
words, and thereby arrives at their primary or firlt fg. 
nification. The derivation of a word, or the original 
word from whence another is derived; the aralylis df 
compound words into primitives. | 

E'TYMON, S. (Gr.) the primitive, or original word fron | 
whence another 1s derived. 


To EVA'CUATE, v. a. (wacatus, of waco, Lat.) to emp!) 


or throw out. To difincarcerate venene bodies, aud 
% wacate them.” Harvey. Not in ule. 
EVA'CUANT, S. (evacuans, Lat.) in medicine, a remes 
roper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant or redundant 
Gaal in the animal body, by the proper outlets, d 
emunctories. 

To EVA CUATE, wv. a. (wvacuatus, of evacuo, Lat.) f 
empty or clear a thing of its contents. 'To throw * 
as noxious and * To void by ſtool, or tho 
any of the execretory paſſages. To make void or ann 
It would not evacuate a marriage.” Bacon. To 9 
or withdraw from a place. He never effeQually 1% 
«© ated Caledonia.” Swirr. : ; 

EVACUA'TION, S. {(evacuatio, Lat.) a withdrawing: * 
miſſion or diſcharge, which renders a decreaſe 0 57 
ſenſible. Abolition or annulling, The quitting © ; 
country. A diſcharge procured by medicines. The pri 
tice of emptying the body by medicines. 

To EVA'DE, v. a. (evade, Lat.) to eſcape, elude, 7 
void by artifice or ſtratagem. To decline by ſubter I 
To eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry. To eſcape as 22 

dle or unconquerable, or as too great or too ſma = 
laid hold on, ſeized, or ſubdued. Neuterly, to m 
eſcape ;- to flip away. To eſcape by ſubtlety, frag 


or ſophiſtry. ade 
EVAGA'TION, S. (evagatuz, Lat.) the leaving of, or W 

ing from, a direct cobrſe or line. The evags 

„ yapours.” Rar. 
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EVE | 
EYANE/SCENT, (bens, Lat.) vaniſhing ; leſſening be- 
d the perception of the ſenſes. 


EVANGELICAL, adj. (evangeligue, Fr. evangelicus, Lat. of 


ww, eu, good, and ayyinau, aggello, Gr. to proclaim or deliver 
a meſſage) agreeable to, or contained in-the goſpel. Agree- 
able to the doctrines of Chriſtianity as contained in the 


« was this land ſaved from infidelity, through the apoſtolical 
4 and miraculous evangeli/m.” Bacon | | 
EVA'NGELIST, 8. (, euaggelos, Gr .) a writer of 

One who propagates Chriſtianity, 


the I. 
To E NCELIZE. D. a. (evangelixo, Lat. tur, euag- 


gelizo, Gr.) to inſtruct in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, or 
thoſe contained in the goſpel. To convert to Chriſti- 


anity. 
EVANID, adj. (evanidus, Lat.) faint, weak, vaniſhing or 

rn to the ſight. 
To EVANIS 


„ V. &. (evane/co, Lat.) to diſa , to grow 
imperceptible to the ſight ; to vaniſh. Ware autborier. 
EVA'PORABLE, adj. (evaporer, Fr.) eaſily diſperſed in 

fumes or vapours. . 

To EVA'PORATE, v. a. (evaporatus, Lat of evaporo, Lat.) 
to exhale, drive away or diflipate moiſture in fumes, ſteam 
and vapours. Figuratively, to give vent to a ſudden fally 
of the mind. My lord of Eſſex evaporated his thoughts 
« in a ſonnet.” WaTTon, Neuterly, to fly away in va- 

urs and fumes ; to waſte inſenſibly like a rolatiſe ſpirit. 

EVAPORA”TION, S. (Fr. evaporatio, Lat.) the act of fly- 
ing away in fumes and vapours. In philoſophy, the act 
of exhaling the moiſture of a body, or of diſſipating it in 
fames and vapours. In pharmacy, an operation by which 
the aqueous and volatile parts are diſſipated by fire in 
ſteams, ſo as to leave the remaining part ſtronger and of 
a higher conſiſtence ; it differs from 22 becauſe that 
is practiſed on dry, and this on moiſt things. Figura- 
tively, a vent, or diſcharge. 

EVA'SION, S. (Fr. eva/um, Lat. of evade, Lat.) a ſtratagem, 
artifice or ſophiſtry, made uſe of as an excuſe, or a means 
of freeing a perſon from a difficulty. 

EVA'SIVE, aj. practiſing artificies, ſophiſtry, or ſtratagems, 
in order to extricate a difficulty, or avoid coming 
to the point. 

EVA'SIVELY, adj. in ſuch a manner as to be guilty of ſo- 
phiſtry, quibbles, tricks, ſubterfuges, or artiſice in order 
to avoid a difficulty. A word of reproach. 

EUCHARIST, S. (from , en, well, and yagi, charis, Gr. 

thanks) the act of giving thanks; applied by divines to 
ſignify the thankful remembrance of the death of Chriſt in 
the communion, or Lord's ſupper. | 

EUCHARTSTICAL, adj. (from EvucrarisT) containing 
acts of thankſgiving. Relating to the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper. | 

EU'CRASY, S. (wxpacin, euchrafia, Gr.) an agreeable, or 
good mixture of qualities and fluids in a human body, 
which denominates it healthy. 

EVE, EVEN, S. (Sen, Sax. avend or awvond, Belg. and 
Teut. aften, Dan.) the latter part or cloſe of the day; 
the interval between bright or broad light and darkneſs. 
The vigil, or faſt to be obſerved in the church the day 
before a holiday. In this ſenſe eve is only uſed; in the 
other even or eve indifferently. 

EVELYN (John). a learned writer of the 17th century ; 
deſcended from a very ancient and honourable family 
which flouriſhed originally at a place called Evelyn in the 

. county of Salop. This name, originally written Avel- 
lan, or Ivelin, ſignifies a filberd or hazel. He was born Oc- 
tober 31, 1620, at Wootton in Surrey, a place which owed 
no little praiſe to his anceſtors, who were all of them 
fond of planting. He was educated at the free ſchool of 


in Suſſex, from whence he was removed to Oxford, 


where he was entered in 1637 a gentleman commoner ; 
having proſecuted his ſtudies Lice in logic and philoſophy, 
he removed to the Middle-Temple, don, where he 
continued till 1644, and then by leave obtained from under 
king Charles Iſt's own hand, left England in queſt of im- 
Provements abroad. The accuracy wherewith he examined 
every thing curious in architecture, painting, antiquities, 
and natural philoſophy, is ſcarcely conceivable to any but 
thoſe who have ſed his works, and his readers are 
always ſtruck with admiration. When he returned home 
the noble fund of knowledge he had laid in abroad was 

emanated for the benefit of his countrymen ; but his 


| life was not only that of a ſcholar but likewiſe that of a 


i itician 3 and he was not only an admirer of nature, 
ut likewiſe a lover of his king and country; the pru- 


d + 
eV he wok to juſtify the character of Charles II. 


- 
— 


| 


fpel. | | 
© a/NGELISM, S. the act of preaching the oſpel. Thus 


| 


EVE ; 


from the virulence of caluniny, and the advances he made 
to colonel Morley, to render his reſtoration eaſy, are ſuf- 
ficient confirmations of his loyalty. The arduous em- 
loyments he was engaged in during the reigns of Charles 
I. and his brother, and the manner in which he acquitted 
hunſelf in the diſcharge of them, ſhewed that he wanted 
not abilities for public employs. And if we conſider the 
high character he bore among the fellows of the Royal 
Society, the utility of all his treatiſes, which tended not 
only to the embelliſhing, but likewiſe the ſecurity of his 
country; we mult even in theſe days own ourſelves in- 
debted to his pen. No man ever cultivated botany, all the 
branches of natural philoſophy, the deſigning arts, archi- 
tecture, engraving, painting, gardening and antiquities 
with more aſſiduity, or with more ſuccels. The univerfity 
of Oxford is indebted to his mediation for the Arundelian 
marbles, the learned editor of Camden for' the additions 
to the county of Surrey, and Mr. Houghton for great em- 
belliſhments to his treatiſe on huſbandry. He was not only 
maſter of ſeveral languages but likewiſe a great improver 
of his own. Though-learned, he was humble, and ready 
to communicate his ſtores to any perſon. As he lived an 
ornament to our nation, ſo he died an example to all that 
ſucceed him; and as he ſpent a life of 86 years in the 
ſervice of his creator, ſo he took care that his death 
ſhould not be without inſtruction, as appears from the 
inſcription on his tombſtone, which informs us, That 
living in an age of extraordinary events and revolutions 
« he had learned from thence this truth, which he defired 
might be communicated to poſterity. — That all is va- 
% nity which is not honeſt, and that there is no fold wil- 
« dom but in real piety.“ 

EVEN, adj. (eu, euen, Sax, even, Belg. eben, Teut.) ap- 
plied to ſurtace, ſmooth ; not rugged; level. Not odd, 
capable of being divided into ** parts, equal wich ano- 
ther, or not exceeding, applied to number, uſed with 70 
and with, Uſed with carry, without partiality, bias, or 
inclination to one fide more than another. Calm, applied 
to the paſſions. Of the ſame heighth, uſed comparatively, 
and followed by with. 

To EVEN, v. 4. to make the heighth of two bodies, or 
the quantity of two numbers the ſame, or * * To 
make level, applied to ſurface, joined to with, Neuterly, 
to become even, or out of debt. | 

EV'EN, adv. (contracted in common converſation and poetry 
to en, or cen) a word of {ſtrong aſſertion, implying that 
a thing 1s true in a ſenſe, which is the moſt — 
Equal to. Notwithſtanding, when it comes before though, 
or ſome word of a ſimilar Ronification, So much as, when 
uſed as a diminutive, When uſed as an exaggeration or 
heightening phraſe it implies a tacit compariſon, which 
gives great force to the words immediately following. In 
common diſcourſe, pronounced e#n, and uſed as a word of 
conceſſion, ** I ſhall ex let it paſs.” CoLiise. 

EVEN-HA'NDED, adj. impartial, unbiaſed, alluding to a 
ballance whoſe ſcales hang even, when nothing is in either 
of them. Even-handed juſtice.” Sax. 

E'VENING, S. (fe, Sax. avend, Belg. and Tent. a ent, 
Dan.) the cloſe of the day; or that part which is light at- 
ter ſunſet, 

E'VENLY, adv. equally; in the ſame manner; with the 
fame force; unitormally. Levelly, applied to ſurface ; 
without inclining to either ſide, parallel to the horizon, 

applied to ure or ſituation. In an impartial manner; 

or without favouring one perſon more than another. With- 
out elation, or dejection, with aquanimity, applied to the 
ſtate of the mind. He bore his vittues ſo ever.” SAR. 
No more nor leſs. ©* It was evenly fo,” ; 

E/VENNESS, S. applied to ſurface, | the ſtate of being 
free from ruggedneſs; ſmoothneſs; levelneſs. The ſtate of 
a body wherein it inclines not more on one fide than ano- 
ther. Impartiality or freedom from bias. Calmueſs, or 
freedom from any violent pei turbation, applied to the 


mind. ap 
E/'VEN-SONG, 8. a ſong ſung at the cloſe, of day. A 
form of worſhip performed in the evening, Figuratively, 
the even, or cloſe of the day. He run'd both even-/ong 
„ and morn.” Dx. | 
E'VEN-TIDE,_S. Gem 
or hour) the time of the evening. 
EVENT, S. {eventus, Lat.) an incident, action, or any 
thing which happens either good or bad. Tune reſult or 
N. of any action. The concluſion, or upſhot. 
To EVE'NTERATE, v. a. (eventeratus, Lat. from enero, 
Lat.) to open by ripping up the belly. In a bear, 
© which the hunters had eventerated.” Bac. 


5 B | EVENTFUL, 


even and tide, of tid, Sax. time, 


* 
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intended to increaſe its force, and to 


* 
e 


9 ſts" neceſſity eviated,” Charm. 
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EVE/NTFUL, aj. full of incidents. Abounding with a va- 
2 Factions or incidens. e 
To EVENTILATE, v. a. (eventilo, 255 to winnow, or 
nit out. Figaratvely, to examine or diſcuſs, applied to 
Argument. Wants authority. +77 68 
"EVENTUAL, adj. happening in conſequence of any acti- 
© bn. . Conſequentially. 


ALLY, adv. in the event, reſult, or conſe- 
| ; quence. Conſequentially. *©* Hermione was but inten- 
© tionally, not eventually diſobedient to you.” BoyLe. 
EVER, adv. (efre, Sax. du aiva, in aiwin, und aiw, Goth.) 
„ time, when preceded by if, Before, or any time 
| before, joined with than, as, or any comparative adverb. 
Always. At all times paſt, and to all time to come. To 
all eternity, joined with for ; when repeated it implies a 
ſtronger affirmation that the time or duration of a thing ſhall 
never end, or that it ſhall continue the ſame to all eternity. 
Followed by anon, it implies frequently, ſucceſſively, or 
with a ſmall pauſe. ** Ever and anon a filver tear ſtole 
* down.” Dxyp. It is ſometimes uſed as an enforce- 
ment of the word preceding. As ſoon as ever he had 
4% done it:“ That is, immmediately after he had done it. 
Ever a, from ever ich, or every, implies any. Better 
than I love „% @ ſcurvy young boy.” Syax. When 
uſed in compoſition it implies always, or conſtantly ; as 
ever green, Fo 
the year. 

EV'ER-BUB'BLING, adj. continually, or always bubbling, 
with murmurs. That ever-bubbling ſpring.” CRASsU A. 

EV'ER-BU'/RNING, part. never ceaſing to burn, Unextin- 

guiſhed. 

EVER- DU RING, a. eternal, continuing, or laſting with- 
out end. 

EVER- GREEN, adj. green throughout the year. 

EVER-GREE'N, S. a plant which retains it leaves and 
green colour through all the ſeaſons. 

EVER-HON OURED, adj. always regarded as an object of 
honour or eſteem, 

EVERLA'STING, adj. laſting or enduring for ever, or 


without end. Immortal; uſed to imply time paſt, as | 


well as time to come, but improperly. 


EVERLA'STING, S. eternity, eternal duration, whether 


aft or future. Likewiſe a corded woollen ſtuff, made uſe of 

or breeches and waiſtcoats, and receiving its name from 
its ſuppoſed ſtrength. In botany, a pea ſo called, | 
EVERLA'STINGLY, adv. eternally. Without end. 
EVERLA'STINGNESS, S. eternity. A boundleſs or in- 
definite duration. | 
EVERLIVING, adj. having life without end. Immortal. 
EVERMO RE, adv. (more, according to Johnſon, is an ex- 
-  Pletive accidentally added; but as in Greek, negatives 


added to negatives only increaſe their force; ſo more, 


which is. a comparative adjective, being added to ever, is 

ew a greater 1m- 

poſſibility of ending, or a ſtronger affirmation of eternal 
| Jurado always; inceſſantly; eternally. Religion pre- 

« fers thoſe pleaſures which flow from the preſence of 

Go for evermore.” TiLLOTSON. 

EV'ER-OPEN, adj. always open; never ſhut or cloſed, 

EV'ER-PLEA'SING, 4%. always giving pleaſure. 

To EVE/RSE, v. a. {ever/us, Lat.) to overthrow, ſubyert, 
or deſtroy. To confute, or explode, applied to argu- 
ment. The foundation of this principle is totally 
% everſed.” GLAN v. | 

To EVERT'“, v. a. (everto, Lat.) to deftroy or over- 
throw. If the juriſdiction of the judge is not yet 


& E erted. AYLIFFE. 


EVEER-WATCHFUL, adj. always watchin 


EVERY, adj. (after ealc, Sax. everich, old Eng.) each in- 
dividual or fingle perſon compoſing any collection of 
men. £Every-where ; in all places; in each place. 

EV'ER-YOUNG, aj. always young; never ſuffering the 
infirmities of old age. | 

E/VES-DROPPER, S. a perſon who gets clofe to a houſe, or 
under the window, to hearken to the diſcourſe and diſco- 


ver the ſecrets of a family. 
To EVE'STIGATE, 'v. a. (eveftigatus, of rweftige, Lat.) 
to trace, or ſearch out. Wants authority. | 
EU'GH, S. (though ſpelt thus by moſt writers, yet i, Sax. 
or je rit. induces Johnſon to prefer yew, as the beſt 
way of writing it) ſee EW. 25 
To EVIC'T, v. a. (evius, Lat. of evinco, Lat.) in law, 
to caft out of à poſſeſfion, or to diſpoſſeſs by due courſe 
pf law; uſed with ont, or from. To prove, of evince. 
ot in uſe, though 
*" moſt agreeable to the Latin, from whence it is derived. 
EVIC'TION, S. diſpoſſeſſion by a ſentence at law. Proof, 
evidence, or certain teſtimony. 


, — 


niſies always green, or green throughout 


E UP 


EV/IDENCE, 8. (Fr.) che ſtate of being clear with ref 
to proof. Undoubted certainty. ILeſtimony, proof. 
on who is ſummoned to prove any point, or fact; ufcd 
© Tp in the plural without the 5 final, and fometimes 
with. | 
To EVIDENCE, v. a. to prove. To diſcoyer or ſhey, . 
to make diſcovery. | x 
EVIDENT, aj. plain with reſpe& to proof. Proyed be 
FVIDENTLY, 2c. is fuck 4 messer as t ppc dl, 
, adv. in ſuch a manner as to appe f 
| and indubirable. : F Ao: FER Pals 
EVIL, adj. (efel, yfel, Sax. evel. Belg. abil, Tent. ; 
bad ns BC of — kind. Wicked, malicious 2 
morals. Figuratively, calamitous or miſerable, applied to 
condition or circumſtances, Miſchievous, deſtructive; ap 
plied to animals. * An evil beaſt.” þ 
E'VIL, S. natural evil, is that defect or inconyenience which 
ariſes from natural cauſes, without our own conſent or 
knowledge. Moral evil is that inconveniencewhich ariſes from 
natural cauſes, by our own conſent or choice ; or that incon. 
venience which ariſes from the abuſe of our elections. A 
— to a choice, or acting contrary to the moral or revealed 
aws of the Deity, it is termed wickedneſs, or ſin; applied 
to acting contrary to the laws of government, a crime; and 
N to acting contrary to the meer rule of fitneſs, a fault, 
en indulged or frequently practiſed, it is termed malig. 
nity, or maliciouſneſs. When applied to the inconveniencies 
reſulting from want of wealth or friends, it is termed cala. 
mity, or miſery, but when to want of health, it is called 
a dillemper or diſeaſe ; on the whole, evil is what is apt to 
produce or increafe any pain or diminiſh any pleaſure in 
us; or elſe to procure us any inconvenience, or deprive us 
of any good. In ſcripture, the conſequences of ſin; an 
evil angel or devil. Deliver us from ev. 
E'VIL, adv. (contrafted, commonly, into /) in a manner 
| inconſiſtent with virtue, innocence and kindneſs. It is often 
uſed in compoſition to affix a bad idea to a word, but is 
enerally in ſuch caſes contracted by moderns into Ir, 
' E'VILNESS, S. badneſs, applied both to natural cauſes and 
moral agents. 


| To EVIN'CE, v. a. (evinco, Lat.) to prove, rake. evident, 


or eſtabliſh by arguments. 
EVIN'CIBLE, agj. capable of being proved, or eſtabliſhed 


by arguments, 6 


EVIN'CIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to force aſſent or 
conviction, *© | 
To EVFSCERATE, v. a. (eviſceratus, Lat. of eviſcers, Lat.) 
to embowel or take out the entrails of an animal. Wants 
authority, 

EVITABLE, adj. (evitabilis, Lat.) that may be ſurmounted 
or avoided. n 

To EVITITATE, v. 4. (evitatus, Lat. of evito) to avoid, 
ſhun, or eſcape. Thereby ſhe doth evitate — a thouſand 
« jrrelig1ous, curſed hours.” SHA. 

EU'LOGY, S. (from v, eu, Gr. well and Moyo, lager, Gr. 
a diſcourſe) a praiſe, commemoration, -or panegyric. A 
diſplay or diſcourſe in praiſes of the virtues of a perſon. 

EU'NUCH, S. (from u, exne, Gr. a bed, and . echo, Gr. 
to have or keep ; they having the charge of the bed-rcoms in 
eaſtern countnes) a perſon who has 402; caſtrated, Figu- 
ratively, a chief officer of the houſhould of an ealtern 
monarch, - ſuch perſons only being ſuffered to ferve in 
places, in their palaces. 

To EUNUCHATE, v. &. 
make an eunuch. 

EVOCA'TION, S. (evecatie, Lat.) the act of calling out. 
* An evocation of the dead from hell.” Pork. "Uſed with 
rom. 

To EVOLV'E, v. a. (evalve, Lat.) to untol; to unſold 

or diſentangle. Neuterly, to open or diſcloſe itſelf. 

EVO'LVENT, S. (ewolvens, Lat.) in geometry, à cure, 

which reſults from the evolution of a curve. | 

EVOLU'TION, S. (evolutus, Lat.) the act of unrolling 
unfolding, In geometry, the opening or unfolding of a 

k curve or circle, whereby the circumterence grady: Ly ap" 
__ * proaches to a right line, all its parts meeting togetlet 
and equally evolving or unbending fo, that the fame lige 
becomes ſucceſſively a leſs arch of a reciprocally great”? 
circle, till at laſt they turn into a ſtrait line. In algebra, 
the extraction of roots from any given power. In tactics, 
the divers figures, turns, and motions made by a body of 
| Toldiers, either in ranging themſelves in form of battle, ® 
in changing their form; whether by way of exerciſe, ct 
during an engagement. 

EVOMI“TION, S. (evonitus, 


(from the noun) to caſtrate, r 


Lat.) the act of vomiting out. 


EUPHOYNICAL, ag. (from Evynoxy) ſounding agreeable; 
giving pleaſure by ſound, | 
| | l - EU'PHONY, 


ſerve in 
rate, or 


ing out. 
{ed with 


» unfold 
If. 
a curve, 


alling or 
ling of 3 
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reatet 
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cercile , er 
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PHONY, 


Europe. 5 | 
101 8, S. (Lat.) the eaſt wind. 


" pronunciation. 


EWE, S. (cow, Sax. hence, exe, Sax. marriage, and a, 


E Xx A 
20 ION. S. (rm w, ts, Gr. well, and pu, phone; Gr. 


voice) in grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmoothneſs, and ele- 

9 y of pronunciation. An agreeable ſound. A figure, 
5 we omit a+ harſher letter or ſubſtitute 'a ſmoother 
in its place for the ſake of pronunciation, 

EUPHOR BLA, or EUPHOR'*BIUM,S. (ſo called by king Juba 
from his phyſician named Ezphorbus, whoſe brother An- 
tonius Muſa is ſaid to have cured Auguſtus with this plant) 
in botany, the burning thorny plant; the flower has a 

anent empalement of one leaf, rough and divided 
into five parts at the brim. It has four or five thick truncated 
tals, and 12 or more ſtamina, longer than the petals. 
the center is a three cornered germen, ſupporting three 
bißd ſtyles, which becomes a roundiſh . with three 
cells, — | each one roundiſh ſeed. Linnæus ranges 

it in the zd fect. of his 11th claſs, The ſpecies are 32. 
A gum drawn from the plant is imported from the Canary 
Iſlands, and the remoter parts of Africa, and is uſed in me- 
dicine in ſinapiſms. ö 

EUPHRASV, S. (euphrafia, Lat.) in botany, the herb call- 
ed eyebright from its ſuppoſed virtue in clearing the ſight ; 
it grows naturally in commons and fields, always amon 

graſs, heath and furz, c. Purg'd with - euphraſy an 

« rue—the viſual nerve.” Par. Loft. 

EURO'/CLYDON,'S. (Gr.) a wind which blows between 
the Eaſt and North in the Mediteranean, and is very dan- 

rous. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, falls ſuddenly 
on ſhips, makes them tack about, and ſometimes cauſes 
them to founder. There aroſe a tempeſtuous wind called 
« Furoclydon. Acts xxvi. 14. | 

EUROPEAN, adj. (of Europe, Europæus, Lat. ſome moderns 
accent it on the ſecond ſyllable, but the authority of all 
the great poets are againſt them) belonging to, or a native of 


- 


— 


EURY"THMY,-S. (, ew, Gr. well, and put ues, ruthmos, 
Gr. meaſure of verſe or harmony) harmony of verſe or 


EUTHANA'SIA, EUTHANA'SY, S. (Gr. from «v, en, Gr. 
well, and darwro;, Gr. death) an eaſy death. The kindeſt 
« wiſh of my friends is euthanafia.” ArBuTH. be 

EVU'LSION,.S. (ev, Lat.) the act of plucking off. | 
The evu//ion or biting off any parts.” Browns. | 


Sax. a flock, ouwwe, Belg.) a female ſheep. mt | 

EW'ER, S. (from can, Fr. water, ſup fed by Dr. T. H, 
Skinner, and ape) to have been formerly written eu) a 

baſon, or veſſel in which water is put for waſhing the hands. 
Obſolete, unleſs in poetry. | | 

EW'RY, S. an office in the king's houſhold, where they take 
care of the king's table linnen, lay the cloth, and ſerve 
up water in filver wer, after dinner. 

EX, a Latin propoſition often prefixed to compound words, 
ſometimes ſignifying, as in he original, out, as to exhauſt, 
to draw out ; ſometimes it only enforces the meaning of the 
word to which it is joined, and ſometimes produces a 

. {mall alteration in the ſenſe. 

To EXACE'RBATE, v. 4. (exacerbatus, Lat. of exacerbo, 
Lat.) to make rougher, to exaſperate, or heighten any 
diſagreeable quality. | 

EXACERBA'TION, S. increaſe of malignity, or any bad 
— . In medicine, the height of a diſeaſe; a pa- 
roxyſm. 

EXACERVA'TION, S. (of ex and acer was, Lat. a heap) 
the act of heaping up. Wants authority. 

EXA CT, adj. (Fr. exa2us, Lat.) without the leaſt devia- 
tion from any rule or ſtandard, Methodical, applied to 
the manner of tranſacting buſineſs. Accurate in reckon- 
ng: „ee punctual, and ſtrictly conforming to the rule 
ot right. 7, Bs | 

To EXA'CT, v. a. (exatus of exige, Lat.) to require or 
demand with rigour and 8 To demand as due. 
To enjoin, or infiſt upon. Neuterly, to require more than 
is the worth of a thing in ſales; to require more than is 
due in debts or contracts. To be guilty of extortion, 
o_ with zpox before the perſon who is the object of ex- 

tortlon. a | q | 

EXA'CTER, S. one that claims more than his due; or 
demands his Cue with outrage and rigour. One who ob- 
liges a perſon to perform a 
5 rigid in his demands or orders. 

EXA'CTION,, S. the act of making a demand with autho- 
rity. The demanding more than is due, or more than a 
ang 1s worth; extortion. A toll; or heavy tax. Pay 
an unreaſonable exa#ion at every ferry.” Anpis. 


EXA'CTLY, adv. with accuracy; perſectly. With great 


nicety, . 


_ ſon examined upon a trial. 


uty, by authority. One who, |. 


E XA 


| » ard. A conduct regulated with the greateſt ſtrictneſs ac- 


+ cording to ſome rule. | | 
To EXA'GGERATE, v. a. (exaggeratus, Lat. of exaggero) 
to heighten by deſcription. To repreſent a thing, or 
ood and ill quality, to be greater than they really are. 
EXAGGERA'TION, S. the ad of heaping together. The 
| ©. exaggeration of ſand.” Haus. A repreſentation, where- 
in the good and ill qualities of a thing or perſon are de- 
; deſcribed to be greater than they really are. rr I 
To EXA. GITATS, V. a. (exagitatus,, Lat. of exagito, Lat.) 
to put in motion. The warm air of the bed exagi- 
tales the blood.” AX Urn. To reproach, to inveigh 
againſt. I had rather lament than exagizare.” Hookts. 
This laſt ſenſe is now obſolete. | 
To EXA'LT, v. a. (exalter, Fr. from altus, Lat. high) to 
lift upwards. To place on high. Figuratively, to prefer, 
or raiſe to power, wealth, or dignity. To elate with joy 
or confidence, To magnify with praiſe. To raiſe or 
make louder, applied to the voice. In chemiſtry, to 
ſublime, refine or heighten the qualities of a thing by 
fire. To raiſe or elevate the ideas or expreſſions of a com- 
poſition. In ſcripture, followed by againft, to oppoſe, or 
ſet one's ſelf in oppoſition to. Againſt whom has thou 
« exalted thy voice.” 2 Kings xix. 22. 
EXALTA”TION, S. the act of lifting up, or placing on 
high. Preferment or advancement, applied to power, 
wealth or 2 A ſtate of grandeur, or dignity. In 
pharmacy, the raiſing: a; medicine to a higher degree of 
virtue, or the increaſe of the moſt remarkable property of 
any body. In aſtrology, a dignity which a planet is ſup- 
poſed to acquire in certain parts or ſigns of the zodiac; 
whieh is imagined to give it an extraordinary power or 
influence, | 
EXA'MEN, S. (Lat.) an exact and careful ſearch or en- 
quiry, in order to diſcover the truth or falſhood of a 
thing. : 
EXA HIN ATE, S. (examinatus, Lat.) an evidence or per- 
„ Aſked in ſcorn one of the 
* examinates.” BAcox. | IT 
EXAMINA'TION, S. (examinatio, Lat.) a ſearch into the 
truth of any fact, or the veracity of any evidence by que- 
7 8 An accurate, nice, and ſcrupulous enquiry after 
truth. „ | = 
EXAMINA'TOR, S. (Lat.) an examiner ; one that ſearches 
into the reality of any truth or fact. 
To EXA'MINE, v. a. (examiner, Fr. examino, Lat.) to try 
a perſon ſuſpected of any crime by queſtions. To aſk. a 
_ . witneſs queſtions on a trial, either to ſearch into the truth 
of his evidence, or that of the fact which he is ſummoned 
to confirm or deſtroy. To make enquiry into; to try by 
experiment, obſervation, or the deductions of reaſon. - * 
EXA'MINER, S. one Who ſearches into the veracity of an 
evidence, by propoſing ſuch queſtions as ſhall be ſuitable to 
that purpoſe. n chancery, applied to thoſe, whoſe office ĩt is 
to examine the evidences on oath produced on both ſides, 
upon ſuch interrogatories or queſtions as the parties to the 
ſuit exhibit for that purpoſe. Applied in the cuſtom- 
houſe to the office of a perſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to re- 
examine accounts brought in. One who ſearches or makes 
enquiry into the nature, truth, or reality of things with 
care and diligence. RN 4177 £40k of 
EXA'MPLARY, adj. (from example, | Fr.) ferving for ex- 
ample, pattern, copy, or imitation. ** Certain examplary 
% draughts or patterns.” HoO RER. Now fpelt exemplary. 
EXA'MPLE, S. (exemple, Fr. exemplum, Lat.) any thing pro- 
ſed to be copied or imitated. A precedent; or ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind which has happened before. A 
rule of conduct or action worthy of the imitation. of others. 
A perſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern for others to imi- 
tate. A perſon puniſhed for the admonition of others, 
or to deter them ſrom being guilty of the ſame crimes. 
Inſtance, or ſomething produced as an illuftration or con- 
firmation of what has n aſſerted, or wherein a rule is 
explained by an application. 5. 
To EXA'MPLE, v. a. to bring an inſtance in confirmation 
or illuſtration of ſomething aſſerted. To exemplify. 
% The proof I ſaw ſufficiently exampled in theſe late wars.“ 
 SPENSER. Not in uſe. EA e E: 
EXA'NGUIOUS, adj. (exangzis, Lat.) having no blood; 
having only animal juices in oppoſition to /anguineous. 
„ Sanguineous with exanguious.” BACON. 
EXA'NIMATE, adj. (exan;matus, Lat.) deprived of life. 
- Figurativcly, ſpiritleſs. dejected, almoſt reduced to death's 
door. Exanimate by love.” 'TrousoN. 1 
EXANIM ACTION, S. death, or deprivation of life. 
EXA NIM OS, 4%. (exanimi;, Lat.) liſeleſs; dead ; kill- 


EXA'CTNESS, 8. a fri conformity to a rule or ſland- | 


ed. Wants authority. bo 
RX AN. 


<0 mou 
4 T 


which only diſcolour the Hein, as the meaſles, '&fc. 2dly, 


EN A'TION, S. che act of pumping or drawing out. 


RX CELLENCER, EXCRLLRNCV, S. (excellence, Fr. er- 


EX CELLENTT, adj. (Fr. excellens, Lat.) poſſeſſed of great 


Exc, prep. 


EXC 


EXANTHE'MATA, 8. (from 46. ex. Gr. and arte, - 
_  thema, Gr. a flowering) in medicine, effloreſcencies, or 
breakings out on the ſkin; they are divided 1ſt into thoſe 


into ſuch as form „as the ſmall pox. 
EXANTHE'MATOUS, azz. in medicine, puſtulous, erup- 
tive; effloreſcent ;  diſcolouring, or forming puſtules on 
the ſkin. | 657 | 


To EXANTLATE, v. a. . (exantlatus,, of exantle, Lat.) | + 


to pump; to draw out. Fi tively, to exhauſt, to waſte 
f away: - ** Theſe feeds are — or exanthated.”” Bor. 


Wants authority. | 

EXARA'T ION, b. (exaratus, Lat. of ear Lat.) the 

of writing with the hand. Wants authority. Bog 

EXARTICULA'TION, .S. (from ex and articalus, Lat. a 

joint) the | diſlocation ot a joint. The putting a bone 

:. out of joint. Is i 1 ; 

To EXA'SPERATE, v. 4. (exaſperatus, Lat. of exaſprro, 

Lat.) to provoke a perſon to anger by fome diſagreeable 

or offenſive action. To heighten or aggravate a differ- 
ence. To heighten or increaſe the inflammation of - a 

wound or diſorder. 0 

EXASPERA “TER, S. one who heightens or increaſes the 

anger of a perſon. 

EXASPERA'TION,. 8. a repreſentation of a thing in ſuch 
a light as to occaſion great offence and provocation. 
4 My enemies loaded with all the obliques and exaſpera- 
tion they could.” K. CyarLes. A provocation or of- 

- fence which excites a perſon to violent anger or rage. 

To EXAU CTORATE, v. a. {(exauforatus, of exauctoro, 
Lat.) to diſmiſs or diſcharge from an employment. To 
turn out or deprive of a beneſice. Depoſition, degra- 

„ dation, or exaudoration is nothing elſe but the re- 
* moving a perſon from ſome dignity or order in the 
% church.” AyvLIrr E. | | 

EXCANDE'SCENCE, EXCANDE'/SCENCY, S. Cexcan- 
deſeens, or excandeſcentia, Lat.) heat, or the ſtate of a body 
growing hot. Figuratively, heas of paſſion, or anger. 

ants authority. 

To EXCA'RNATE, v. a. (from e and caro carmir, Lat. 
fleſh) to ſtrip of fleſh. _ © The ſpleen is much more cu- 
« riouſly excarzated.” GR EW. Oo BIRT: 

EXCARNIFICA'TION,” S. [excarnificatus, of — 
Lat.) the act of depriving or ſtripping any part of its 

ſleſn. Wants authority. | 

To EX'CAVATE, v. a. (excavatus, Lat. of excave, Lat.) 
to hollow, or make hollow. * The cups — of that won- 
«« derful fmallneſs, that Faber put 1000 of them into an 

© excavated r corn.” Rav. 

EXCAVA'”TION, S. the act of ſcooping out, or cutting 
any ſurface into hollows. A hollow, or cavity. 

To EXCEED, ©». 23 Fr. excedo, Lat.) to go be- 
yond any limit, meaſure, or ſtandard. To excell or ſur- 
_ another in any quality. Neuterly, to go too far, to 

guilty of exceſs ; to go beyond the Loads -of fieneſs or 
duty. To go beyond any limits or number. To ſurpaſs 

EXCEEDING pore kpl. beyond in d 

„ part. ſu „or poi in di- 
menſions, time, or — — — Sometimes uſed 
adverbially, for a very great or remarkable degree. Ex- 
«© ceeding powerful by ſea.” RaLZI OA. 

EXCEE'DINGLY, adv. to a very great degree. With ve- 
hemence and loudneſs, applied to the voice. | 

To EXCEL, v. a. (exceller, Fr. excello, Lat.) to ſur- 
paſs, or have good qualities to à greater or higher degree 
than another | 


cellentia, Lat.) the ſtate of abounding in any good quality. 
The poſſefling any good quality to a degree than 
on a companſon. That in which one perſon has 
the advantage of, or ſu another. Purity, goodneſs. 
A title of honour given to generals in an army, 
ambaſſadours and governours. 1%, | 
talents or virtues. Eminent or ſuperiour to others in good 
ualities. | | 
EX\CELLENTLY, adw. very well: To an eminent or re- 
markable degree, applicd both to and bad quali- 
ties. Comedy is exce/lently inſtructive.” Da YDb. Some- 


thing ſo excellently ill.” Pore. | 
To EXCE 


„ V. B. \( excepier, Fr. „of excipio, Lat.) 
to leave out, to mention as not included. Neuterly, to 
object to, joined with againff. 4 Which our author could 
« not except againſt.” Locks. | | 

( marked here, — 
as a prepoſition or conjunction; Johnſon alerts that this 


EXT 


others had two terminations, being written ben e 
and excepred.z thus, All exrepr one, is all, one bein rept 
** „ But adds out authour, with 4 ag 
of probability, the word may be, according to the To 
tonic idiom, a verb of the pe” ng mobd, and ther 

© All except one, will ſignify, but one, Which I 

© have you, or which you-muſt exeepe.”) Excluding 
including, Gop and his Sox, excepr — none he r 

Pur Le. (Unleſs. It is impoſſible to do it, excepe y 

% know it.” TWTo rs. 15 

EXCE'PTING, part. (this word is marked as a p 
by Johnſon, but our reaſons for not following him m, 
be in the word Exczrr) not including, or takin, 
thing into an account. - | $4 

EXCE/PTION, S. (Fr. exceptio, Fr.) the excluſion from 
or not including a perſon or thing in a precept, Poſition, 

or pop. uſed properly with from, befors the 
or law to which the exception refers ; but by ſome ges 

authours uſed with . An exception #6 ſome.” Ap, 
« In exception to all general rules.” Poys, The thing 
mentioned in an exception. An objection, or cavil, aſs 
with again or to. A dillike, or offence, when following 
take, © He firſt 700k exception at this badge.” Snax. 

EXCE/PTIONABLE, adj. liable to objection. 

EXCE/PTIONS, adj. fond of making objections. Peerig. 
eaſily offended. | pt 

EXCEPTIVE, adj. including at exception. 

EXCE'PTLESS, aj. without — without raiſing 
any objection. General; 'univerſal. 

EXCE/PTOR, S. one who raiſes objections, or makes ex. 

tions. 

To EXCE/RM, v. 4. (excerm, Lat.) to ſtrain out, or 
rate by ſtrainers. To diſcharge by excretions. „ Helg. 
eth to excern by ſweat.” Bacon,' Seldom uſed. 

EXCERPTION, S. (excerptio, Lat.) the act of gleaning 

or ſelecting. The thing ſelected or gleaned. Saving 


„ ſome few excerptions.” RALEIGH. 


"EXCE'SS,'S. (rr, Fr. — Lat) that which is be. 
n, 


yond the bounds of mode or thoſe limits in which 
virtue confiſts. A relative term implying the quantity or 
degree which one thing or quality has more than and} 
ther. Applied to paſſion, a height or violence beyond the 
bounds of reaſon. The tranſgreſſing the bounds of rex. 
ſon, wiſdom, or prudence. In rance, or too 
an indulgence in meat or drink. That quantity or num- 
ber in which things ſarpaſs, or are more than others. 
EXCE'SSIVE, a. '(excefif;; exceſſive, Fr.) beyond any li- 
mits or common ſtandard with & to quantity, qua- 
lity, or bulk. Vehement, or beyond the juſt bounds or 
meaſures - preſcribed by reaſon, applied to the affections of 
the mind, or the practice of virtue. 
EXCE'SSIVELY, adv. in a great or immoderate degree. 
To EXCHANGE, v. 4. (changer, Fr. excambiare, low 
Lat.) to — or give one thing for another. To give 
and take reciprocally; uſed wi Nr 
changed, and with before the perſon Ergo, to the 
change. In commerce, to give money for a bill, or to 
ſettle the exchange with different counties. 


' EXCHA'NGE, 8. the act of giving and receiving one thi 


for another, In commerce, the fixing of the actual 
momentary value of money between different countries. 
The thing given or received in lieu of another. The 
* where merchants meet to negotiate their affairs. A 
ill of exchange, is that Which is drawn by a perſon in 
one kingdom, on one reſiding in another, for ſuch a ſum 
there as is equivalent to à ſam” paid or ' eſtimated here; 
this article is of ſo great importance both to the mercan- 
tile world, and the kingdom in general, that an erat 
knowledge of it may bring in immenſe riches to the 
— and turn the ballance of trade in favour of the 
er. | | 


parts, or deals in bills of exchange. 


EXCHA'NGER, s. a perſon who remits money to forcign 


To EXCHE AT, v. &. ſee EscutaT. 
- EXOHE/ATOR, fee EscuraToR. nne. 
EXCHEQUER, S. (e/chequier, Norm. Fr. ſeaccharinm, low 


Lat. from /chatz, Teut. a treaſure)” the court to which al 
the revenues of the crown are brought. It confiſts of tw 
one of Which is the taking cognizance of 
cauſes relating to the king's coffers; and is likewiſe a 
court of record, wherein all cauſes relating to the revenue 
are tried: The other part is called the receipt of the l. 
chequer, which is properly employed in the receiving 1d 


aying money. 650 
BXC1'SE, 8. 7e, Belg. exciſam, Lat.) u tax laid by the 


government on commouiites tor ſupporting and —_— 


RX C 


22 — life, or laid on ſuch things in time of 


wars it muſt neceſſarily ceaſe in time of peace, it 


40 de ef Nude diſſervice to the price of labour, and | 
Jncreaſe-of commerce, the two eſſentials of this iſland, | 
| defides ſhewing an uncommon {kill and penetration in this | 
© or any future adminiſtration: n. 
To EXCI'SE, v. 4. to levy a tax on a perſon or thing. 
EXCI'SEMAN, S. an officer who is employed in the in- 
ion of goods. which are exciſeable, and in collecting 
1, þ qty RM GAIT 2 
SlON, i t.) the act of cutting off, or 
— deſtroying a nation, or the inhabitants of ſome 


elf ION,. 8. Er. from excitathi,, Lat.) the act of 


putting into motion. The act of rouſing or awakening. 
14 EXC Lat.) to rouſe from 
© ſtate of inactivity and indolence, to one of action; or 


and vigour. To put into motion; to awaken ; to rouſe. 

In Avic experiments, to make the globe or tube fit 

do communicate the electrical virtue, by friction. : 

EXCI'TEMENT), 8. the motion by which a' perſon is 

| rouſed from a ſtate. of indolent inactivity, to one of vi- 

orous action. '3 "2 4 # : | 

EXCITER, 8. who ſtirs up to action. The cauſe by 
which any dormant virtue is put in action; or any thing 
is put into motion. | 

To EXCLAIM, wv. 3. (exclamo, Lat.) to cry out with  ve- 

hemence-and an exalted voice, ſometimes occaſioned by ſud- 

den grief or exceſſive pain. To ſpeak againſt, decrie or 
reproach with outrage ; uſed with again. 

EXCLAIM, S. an outcry, clamour, or lamentable and 
forcible elevation of voice. © Gloſter's blood — doth 
« more ſollicit me than your exclaims.” SHAK. Not in 
uſe, 

EXCLAI'MER, S. one that make uſe of frequent excla- 

mations. One that runs down, raiſes objections, and rails 

inſt a n or thing with vehemence or paſſion. “ 1 

s muſt this paſſionate excl/aimer.” ATTERB. 

r ION. S. Fr. of exclamatia, 22 8 
outery. A railing or outrageous reproach of a on or 
— An — — A lows in rhetoric, where- 
in by raiſing the voice, and uſing an interjection, either ex- 

or underſtood, we teſtify an uncommon warmth 

r the * — 

ing. In printing an à point, an 

S 

EXCLA'MATORY, ad. practiſing, or conſiſting of ex- 
clamations. | | 

To EXCLU/DE, v. a. (excludo, Lat.) to ſhut out, or hin- 
der from entrance. To debar of any privilege, or hinder 
a perſon from partaking with another. To except in any 
doctrine. To deny a perſon a right or enjoyment in any 


"TY 
EXCLU'SION,. 8. (Fr.) the act of ſhutting out, or deny- 
15 admiſſion. Rejection, or not admitting a principle. 
e 


act of debarring from any privilege. An exception. 
In natural hiſtory, hatching or letting the young out 


1 egg. Perfection maturity for exclufion.” 

AY. 

EXCLU'SIVE, adj. (exclufif, excluſive, Fr. from excluſus, 
Lat.) having 2 2 eater entrance or ad- 
miſhon. Debarring from the enjoyment of a right, pri- 
wege or grant. Not taking into an account, computa- 
uon or calculation. Excepting. 

EXCLU'SIVELY, adv. without being admitted to partake, 
or enjoy a privilege, or right with another. ithout 
com ding or including in any number or ac- 
count, | 

To EXCO'CT, v. a. My of excoguo, Lat.) to boil 
to make a thing boil. To diſſolve by boiling. Salt 

7 and 8 excocted by heat.” Bac. Not in ule. 
0EXCO/ ITATE, wv. a. (excogitatus, from excogito, Lat.) 
tO find out or diſcover by thought, or intenſe thinking. 

7 0 invent, ** Excogitated by the heathen.” HATE. 

0 EXCOMMU/ NICATE, v. a. (excommunier, Fr. excom- 
Tuco, low Lat.) to exclude or debar a perſon from 
having any fellowſhip with a viſible church, or at leaſt 

LO _—_—— of the Sacrament of the Loxd's Supper. 
COMMUNICATION, S, (Fr.) an eecleſiaſtical cenſure 

7 Puniſhment whereby a perſon is denied the privileges 

4 urch, or from communicating at the Sacrament of 

de Lond's du This is founded on the natural 

Nght all focieties have of excluding ſuch members as 

— their laws, and conſequently ſap their very eſſen- 

= It is inveſted in the biſhop of the dioceſe to which 

we perſon to be excommunicated belongs, and is divided | 


EXC 


into major, 1. e. greater, or minor, . e. leſs. The major 
is that whereby à perſon is cut off from all ſociety with 
other Chriſtians, becomes an outlaw, is diſabled from de- 
fending his rights,” by bringing an action in à count of 

Juſtice, c. The leſſer excommumnication" only \'exctudes. a 

rſon from partaking of the Sacrament of 'the'Lox o's 

pper. Among the Jews there were three degrees of ex- 
rr fn he firſt was called Nau, or « Caftin 
« cut of the ogue.“ John ix. 22. whereby the 

ſon was obliged to find” of from the — the 

ſpace of four cubits, and to preſerve that diſtance both in 
eating, drinking, and ſleeping, till 30 days were expired : 
yet he was permitted to be 'preſent at their religious ce- 
remonies, to inſtrutt and be inſtructed, and to hire ſer- 
vants, or go to ſervice himſelf. The ſecond kind was 
called - Cherem, mentioned 1 Cor. v. 5. under the idea 
of deliveting' to Satan,“ and publicly denounced in 
the face of the whole church, with addition of the curſes 
mentioned in Moſes's law, and putting out the candles, 
to denote that the perſon was not to enjoy the light 
of the heavenly manſions. The third and moſt formi- 
dable kind 1s called Maranatha ; wherein the perſon was 
delivered over to death in the ſevereſt ſenſe; which St. 
James probably alludes to, in ſaying, © there is a ſin unto 
death.” The few inſtances, if not the total diſuſe of the 
power of excommunication' in the eſtabliſhed church of late 
years, is an amiable inſtance of the benevolence of its 
rulers, and ſhould not only raiſe admiration and praiſe, 
but likewiſe converſion and conformity. 

To EXCORIATE, v. a. (of ex, Lat. off and cerium, a 
hide or ſkin) to flay or ſtrip off the ſkin. b 

EXCORIA'TION, S. loſs of ſkin; the act of flaying or 
ſtripping off the ſcin. Figuratively, plunder, pillage, or 
oppreſſion of the poor. 

EXCORTICA'TION, S. (from ex and cortex, Lat. the bark 
— a tree) in botany, the pulling or peeling off the bark 
of trees. | 

To EX'CREATE, v. a. (excreatus, Lat. of excreo) to diſ- 
charge from the mouth by hawking and ſpitting. Wants 
authority. 

EX/CREMENT, S. (Fr. of everementum, Lat.) that which 
is diſcharged at the natural paſſage of the body. 

EXCREME'NTAL, adj. that which is of the nature, or 

voided, as excrement. 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS, a. containing excrement ; con- 
liſting of matter excreted or voided from the body by any 
of its natural paſſages. / | 

EXCRE/SCENCE, EXCRE'SCENCY, S. (excreſcence, Fr. 
excreſcens, Lat.) a ſuperfluous part growing out of ano- 
ther, contrary to the original form of a thing, or the 
common production of nature. In ſurgery, ſuperfluous, 
and luxuriant fleſh growing on the parts or bodies of ani- 
mals. 

EXCRE'SCENT, adj. (Fr. excreſcens, Lat.) ſuperfluouſly or 
luxuriouſly growing out of a thing. | 

EXCRE'TION, S. (es cretio, Lat.) in medicine, the act of 
ſeparating excrements and-excrementitious humours from 
the aliments or blood, and expelling or ejecting them 
from the body. 

EXCRE'TIVE, adj. (excretivas, Lat) having the power of 
ſeparating or ejecting excrements, or excrementitious hu- 
mours from the body. = 

EXCRU'CIABLE, adj. (from excruciate) tormenting, or 
having the power of tormenting. Wants authority. 

To EXCRU'CIATE, v. a. (excruciatus, of e: crucio, Lat.) 
to torture or torment. 

To EXCU'LPATE, v. a. (from ex and cu/patus, Lat.) to clear 
from any accuſation, or from a charge of a crime or faulr. 

EXCULPA'TION, S. an apology or vindication of one 
charged with fault. An endeavour to vindicate a perſon 
from an accuſation. 

EXCU'RSION, S. (Fr. excurfan, Lat. of e>cur/5, Lat.) an 


attempt to leave a ſettled path. A ramble. An expedi- 
tion into diſtant parts. A progreſs beyond the common 
limits and boundaries, applied to the mind. A di- 


22 or departure from the ſubject a perſon is treat- 
ing of. | 
EXCURSIVE, rambling ; wandering, or deviating. 
EXCU'SABLE, adj. (Fr.) that for which any apo 
be made and admitted. bs | 
EXCU'SABLENESS, 8. the quality which renders a thing 
a fit object of being pardoned or paſſed by witheut blame. 
EXCUSA'TION, S. a reaſon aſſigned to remove offence, 
anger or blame, on account of any action or expreſſion. 
EXCU'SATORY, adj. pleading an excuſe ; aſſigning a mo- 
tive which may remove blame and vincigate a perſon's 
conduct. I | ; 
e To 


may 


| E X E. 

To ExXCU SR, v. 4. (pronounced excuze, - excuſer,; Fro excu- 
e, Lats) to leſſen guilt, by aſſigning ſome. carcumftance 
which may render the commiſſion of a fault leſs blameable. 
To diſcharge a perſon, from a duty or obligation, uſed with 


um. To remit a debt. To paſs by withaut blame : or 
logy to be made. To make an apo- 


logy, defence —— in order to wipe off any aſ- 
perſſion or clear from any imputation. zauterd 
EXC USER, S. an 
dication. A 
cuſation or guilt. The act of 
blame or notice. aſt yas 1024 3 
EXCU'SELESS, adj. (from excuſe and lib, of leaſe, Sax. im. 
-. plying want or abſence) without any motive or reaſon to 
free Pom blame or puniſhment. 1 31 5 5 
Ex CUꝰSRR, S. one who pleads for, or one who forgives or 
poaſſes by the faults of another, without noticteGQ. 
To EXCU'SS, v. 4. Cercuſſus, Lat.) in law, to ſeize and 
detain a perſon's property. ©. Unleſs his goods and eſtate 
„ be firſt excuſed.” AYLIFFE. | 
EXCU'/SSION, S.{ excuffo, Lat.) the act of ſeizing. 5 If upon 
uſhon there be not to ſatisfy.” AYLIFFE, 


W 


©. an exc 


EXECRAELE, adj. (Fr.) fo deteſtable, abominable or 
picked, as to deſerve to 'be curſed. Figuratively, very 


EX'ECRABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to deſerve to be 
accurſed. Figuratively, abominably ; in a very bad man- 

ner; hatefully. 

To EX'ECRATE, v. a. (execratus of execror, Lat.) to 
curſe as an obje& containing the moſt abominable, detef- 
table and wicked qualities. Figuratively, to deteſt, ro 
abominate. _ | N 

EXECRA'TION, S. a low curſe ; an imprecation or wiſh- 
ing ſome evil to a perſon or thing. 

To EXE/CT, v. a. (exettus of execo, Lat.) to cut off. 
P * liver might not only be cee. Harvey. Not 
in uſe. | 

To EXECUTE, v. 4. (executer, Fr. executus of exequor, | 


Lat.) to diſcharge or perform a commiſſion or duty. To ||. 


put a law, or any thing planned, in practice. To put to | 


rn the ſentence of the law. Figurativelyj, 


G kill. Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute.” | 
Nax. | 
EXECU'”TION, S. the rmance or practice of a thing. 
Action. In law, the act in cauſes of debt, wherein 
power is given to the plaintiff of the defender's, and 
ody. inflicted by law. Death; flaughter. In 


muſic, the manner of finging or performing a ſong. Effect. 

EXECU'TIONER, S. he that puts in act. He that inflicts 
puniſhment on an offender. The perſon or inſtrument by 

which any thing is performed. 

EXECU'T IVE, adj. having the quality of executing or 
performing. Active, or putting into execution, , oppoſed 

to deliberative or legiſlative. 

EXECU”'TER, S. he that performs any thing planned; he 
that executes a deſign. A perſon who inflicts the puniſh - 
ment ſentenced by the law. ** Deliver over to executers.” 
SHAK. . 

EXEC'UTOR, 8. (accented on the ſecond ſyllable to 
diſtinguiſh it from the word above) a perſon who is no- 
A by a teſtator, to perform the articles contained in 

is will. 

EXEC'UTORSHIP, S. (from executor and ſhip of /cyp, Sax. 
office) the office of a perſon appointed executor by a teſ 
tator. | 

EXEC'UTRIX, S. a woman intruſted with the performance 
of the will of a teſtator. 

EXEGE'SIS, S. (Gr.) a word uſed as an explication of ano- 
ther: Thus in the words Abba Father,” uſed in ſcrip- 
ture, the word father is the exege/is, or explanation of the 
Syriac word abba. Likewiſe a diſcourſe or comment to 
explain any book or authour's writings. 

EXEGE'TICAL, adj. (it, exegetifos, Gr.) explaining. 

By way of explanation. 

Ex — S. (Lat.) a model, pattern or original to be 
imitated. 

EXE 'MPLARILY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to deſerve imi- 
tation, In ſuch a manner as to warn or deter others, ap- 

| lied to puniſhment. | 

EXE'MPLARINESS, S. the ſtate of being propoſed as a 

. pattern, and worthy of imitation. | 
E'/MPLARY, adj. (ſometimes accented on the firſt ſylla- 
ble) worthy of being propoſed as a pattern for the imita- 
tion of others, applied both to coins and things. Such 
as may deter and give warning to others, applied to pu- 

 niſhments, Remarkable. 

EXEMPLIFICA'TION, v. a. (exemplum and fie, Lat.) to 


logy or plea offered in a perſon 's vin- 
on or ad! — aſſigned to juſtify from ac- 
ng by a fault without 


E XH 


2 Lat.) that which 


4 Were ex. 


a that exenterate; or diſſects them.” 'Baown. Seldom ex, 


EXENTERA'TION, S. the act of talking out the entraj 

or bowels of an animal. On eaten he found the 
„animals in their bellies.” Browny ©. 

EXE'QUIAL; 


„ (from exequie, 'Lat!)'belongin | 
neral or bastel. 0 1 22 2 f 1 1 4 2 
EXEOQUIES, S. (it has no ſingular, from exequie, Ia 
Johnſon obſerves that oH, i how uſedd in its Read, but 
not ſo properly, and if we attend to the ideas which the 
Romans ſeem to have affixed to the word ob/equium his opi- 
nion is not at all improbable) funeral rites or ceremontes. 
** 'The tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe exequiz;” 
Darren 15 ei (YT. pravoted:; in wo ALAS. 

EXER'CENT, adj; (exercens, Lat.) practiſing; following 

any trade, employment br vocation. Ever exercent ad. 
% vyocate.” AYUVIPPs.: 21 ; 214059 342% 

EXERCISE, S. {exerci/e, Fr. exercitium, Lat.) a motion of 
the limbs or action of the body, conſidered as conducive 
and neceflary to health. Something done by way of : 
muſement. An action by which the body is formed t 
gracefulneſs and ſtrength. Any practice by which a per. 

fon is rendered ſkilful in the performance of a duty or dil. 
cipline. 'The exerciſe of the foldiers.” ' Uſe or aftui 
application and practice of a thing. Outward perforn. 
ances and rites, applied to religion. Employment. Any 
thing required to be performed as '4 taſk. An application 
of the mind to ſtudy. An act of divine worſhip, whether 
public or private. I am in your debt for your laſt u. 
i Swan; n abe 

To. EXERCISE, v. a: (exercice of eercer, Fr. exerceo, Lat.) 

to employ the mind in conſidering an object. To uſe ſach 
action of the body as is neceſſary to keep the fluids in mo- 

tion and preſerve health. To train or-teach a perſon any 
diſcipline by frequent practice. To taſk, employ, or keep 
buſy. To practice. To exert, or put in practice. To 
% exerciſe dominion over them.” Matt. xx. 25. Neuterly, 
to uſe ſuch action as is conducive to health. To practice 
the different evolutions of an army, in order to attain Kill 
in military diſcipline. 

EXERCISER, S. one who acts, ' performs or practices. 

EXERCITA'TION, S. (Fr. of exercitatio, Lat.) exerciſe ; 
practice; a frequent repetition of the ſame actions. 

To EXERT”, v. a. (exertus of exero, Lat.) to uſe with an 
application of force, vehemence or vigour. To put fort 
or perform. To apply ſtrength, force or vigour, uſed wit 
a reciprocal pronoun. | 1 

EXER'TION, S. the acting or bringing into action, inclut- 
ing the idea of force, vehemence, ſtrength or vigour. 

EXE s ION, S. (exeſus of exedo, Lat. to eat out) the ad of 
eating out, or eating a way through.. ** 'Theophraſtus de. 
: nieth the c of vipers through the belly of the dan. 

ROWN, | | 

EXESTUA'TION, 8. (exeftuatur, Lat.) a fermentation et 
violent internal commotion of the particles of a body. 4 
ebullition or efferveſcence. The inward exe/tuation: 0 
„„ the blood.” BorYLE. | nl 

To EXFO'LIATE, v. a. (of ex and folium, Lat. a leaf) i. 
ſurgery, to ſcale a bone. | | 

EXFOLIA'T ION, S. the act of ſcaling a bone; or de 
ſtate of a bone which breaks off in ſcales. | 

EXFO/LIATIVE, 2%. that which has the power of (cali; 
a bone, or of producing exfoliation. 

EXHA'LABLE, ad;. (from Exyaus) that which may be 
raiſed, conſumed or diſperſed in fumes or exhalations. 

EXHALA'TION. S. (exhalatio, Lat.) a fume, conſiſling 
dry, ſubtle corpuſcules or efflyvia, looſened from hard af 
reilrial bodies, either by the heat of the ſun, agitatio" © 
the air, the electricity of the atmoſphere, or ome otht! 


_ cauſe, aſcending by the laws of hydtoſtaties, or the repuli"* 
or electrical quality of the air to a certain height in the 
moſphere, where they mix with other vapours ng — 


Lat.) 
e ſach 
1 M0» 
n any 
keep 
60 To 
terly, 
actice 
n lll 


EXI 

_ clouds, c. The act of exhaling, or ſending forth efflu- 

Via or exhalations. n | 

'To EXHA'LE, v. 4. (exbals, Lat.) to draw forth or emit 

" effluvia or exhalations. Figuratively, but improperly, to 
| exhault, dry of diſperſe any moiſture in ſteams or fumes. 

EXHALEMEN T, S. an effluvium ; a, vapour. An exha- 

on. ert! Lie a 3 

0 EXHAU'ST, V. d. (exhauſtus of e haurio, Lat.) to drain 

any fluid or liquor. To draw out till nothing remains, 

EXHAU'STION, S. the act of draining, or drawing dry. 
Figeravely, an entire waſte, or 4 jap wa 

EXHAU'STLESS, ,a4j. not to be emptied, drained, drawn 

or totally conſumed. | 

To EXHIBIT, v. a, (exhibitus, Lat. of erhibeo, Lat.) to 
offer to view or uſe, To propoſe in a full aſſembly or 

public manner. When applied to a wr oh or accuſation, 
uſed with againft before the perſon accuſed, To ſhew pub- 
licly or dipl.. ; 

EXHLBITER, S. he that offers any thing as a charge or ac- 
cuſation in a public manner. He that expoſes any curioſity 
natural or artificial to public view. | ; 

EXHIBITION, S. (Fr. exhibitio, Lat.) the act of . 

ing, explaining or rendering viſible and ſenſible. The 

act of expoſing to public view. In law, the bringing a 
charge or accuſation againſt a perſon in a public or open 
court. Allowance, f: or penſion. ** Driven to live 
« in exile on a ſmall exhibition.” SwIir T. Generally ap- 

. plied to thoſe ſmall penſions or allowances given by the 
companies of London to ſcholars towards their ſupport at 
the Univerſities. 

EXHIBITIVE, adj. containing a repreſentation or diſplay, 

To EXHVYLARATE, v. a. (exhilaratus of exhilaro, Lat.) 
to cheer, comfort or inſpire with gaiety. | 

EXHILARA'TION, S. the act of inſpiring with chearful- 
neſs or joy. The ſtate of a perſon inſpired with joy or 

aicty. Applied to a ſenſation of pleaſure, which is leſs 
. joy, but of ſome affinity with it. 

To EXHO RT, v. a. (exhorter, Fr. of exhorto, Lat.) to 
induce a perſon to the performance of a thing or duty by 

laying the, motive for it and its conſequences before a per- 
ſon. To call upon a perſon to 2 or remind him of, 

his duty. We beſeech and ea bort you by the Lord Jeſus.” 


1 Thefſ. iv. 1. 
EXHORTA“TTION, S. (Fr. exhortatio, Lat.) the motives 
which can induce a n to perform any duty. The act 
of laying thoſe motives before a perſon which may incite 
him to perform a duty. | 

EXHO'RTATORY, 2%. containing motives to incite a per- 
ſon to perform a duty. | | 

EXHO'RTER, S. one who endeavours to perſuade or incite 
a perſon to perform a duty. | 

To EXI'CCA E, v. a. 2 of exficco, Lat.) to dry, 
or drain dry, Wants authority, | 

EXICCA”TION, S. (from ExiccaTE) the act of conſuming 
or drying up moiſture. ** An univerſal drought or e:icca- 
tien of the earth.” BEN r. 

EXI'CCATIVE, aj. of a drying quality; having the pow- 
er to dry or conſume moiſture. 

EXIGENCE, EX'IGENCY, 8. (exigens, Lat. according to 
Johnſon this word is only a corruption of e- igents, owin 
to a bad pronounciation) a want, neceſſity or Kare 8 
demands immediate aſſiſtance and relief. Any preſſing 
want, diſtreſs or ſudden occaſion. 


EX'IGENT, S. (e>igens, Lat.) a preſſing buſineſs, want or 


affair which requires immediate aſſiſtance and relief, Fi- 


guratively, death or the end of life, an unuſual ſenſe. 
** Theſe eyes wax dim as drawing to their eigen. SHAK. 
- _ a writ ſued when the defendant 1s not to be 
ound, | 

. S. (e iguites, Lat.) ſmallneſs ; littleneſs; ſlen - 

erneſs. 

EXI'GUOUS, agj. (exiguus, Lat. exigu, Fr.) ſmall, minute, 
applied to fize. 

EX'ILE, S. (exil, exile, Fr. ecul, exilium, Lat. though now 
univerſally accented on the firſt, it formerly was accented 
indifferently on either ſyllable) the ſtate of a perſon who 
is driven from his country, with an order not to return. 

EXILE, adj. (e ilis, Lat.) ſmall, applied both to ſize, qua- 
* 2nd force. Uſed only in philoſophical writings. 

To EXILE, v. a. charmed accented on the laſt, y Dry- 
den on both ſyllables, — at preſent on the firſt ſyllable 
only) to expel or drive a perſon from a country, with 
a ſtrict prohibition not to return, during life, or within 
2 certain time. Figuratively, to expel or baniſh any 

dad or good quality from the mind. His brutal man- 

ners his breaſt exifd.” DTD. Expel'd and 

50 exil'd,” DPxro, * ; 


[ 


E x O 
EXI'LEMENT, 8. the ſtate of a perſon baniſhed his 


country. 

EXILI'TION, S. (exilitio, Lat.) the act of ſprin 
ſtretching out with vehemence and ſuddenneſs,, Exploſion. 
„Will not take fire with noiſe and exi/ition.” Brown. 

EXPLITY, S. (exilitas, Lat.) ſmallneſs, applied to quan- 
tity, force or ſize. Uſed, only in philoſophical writ- 
ings. | 8 

EXINANT'TION, S. (exinanitio, Lat.) privation, loſs, or 
depriving a perſon of a thing in his poſſeſſion. In his 


% exinanition,” Brown. ot in uſe. ' 


ging and 


| To EXIST, v. . (exifter, Fr. of exifo, Lat.) to be; to 


have actual being or exiſtence. 

EXI'STENCE, EXI'STENCY „S. (exiftence, Fr. exiſtentia, 
Lat.) that whereby a thing has an actual being. The 
ſtate of being; actual or real fruition of being. 4 

EXI'STENT, adj. (exiſtant, Fr. exiftens, Lat.) in being ; in 
actual fruition of being. 

EXISTIMA'TION, S. /exiftimatio, Lat.) opinion, eſteem, 
reputation, or the opinion the public has of a man's ta- 
lents, abilities, and virtues. | 

EXIT, S. (the third perſon ſingular preſent of exev, Lat. to go 
out) in theatrical writings, a word ſet to imply that a per- 
ſon is gone out of fight, or off the ſtage. Figuratively, a 
departure from life; death. A paſling or paſſage out of 
any place. The way or avenue by which a perſon may 

out of a place. : 

EXI'TIAL, EXI'TIOUS, adj. /exitiales, Lat) that which 
kills; deſtructive; fatal or mortal. Zxitial fevers.” 
Harvey. Seldom uſed. | 

EX'ODUS, EX OD, S. (E, Gr. out. and s, odo, Gr. 
a way or Fiss the ſecond book of the old Teſtament 
wrote by Moſes, ſo called by the Septuagint tranſlators, 
becauſe it contains the departure of the Iſraelites from 
E / oh Beſides which it comprehends the hiſtory of 
Ms es's birth, education, and flight; the oppreſhons of 
the Iſraelites in Egypt. Moſes's return from Median, his 
commiſſion to Pharaoh, the plagues he wrought in Egypt, 
the departure of the Jews, their paſſage through the Red- 
Sea and the Wilderneſs, the manner of giving the law, 
the erection ot the tabernacle and celebration of the ſe- 
cond paſſover, and contains the tranſactions of 145 years, 
beginning from the death of Joſeph in the 236gth year of 
the world, and 1631, before Chriſt, The Jews call it 
Veelle Semoth, i. e. theſe names; from the two firſt words in 
the Hebrew. | 

EXO'MPHALOS, S. (from E and «u@panc;, emphales, Gr.) the 
the navel. In ſurgery a rupture at the navel. | 

To EX'ONERATE, v. a. (exoneratus, of exonero, Lat.) to 
to unload; to diſburthen ; to free from any thing which is 
troubleſome on account of its weight. | 

EXONERA'TION, S. the act of — or getting 
rid of a thing which oppreſſes by its weight. 

EX'ORABLE, a/. (Fr. of exorabilis, Lat.) to be moved by 
rayer or entreaty. | * 

E ORBITANCE, EXO'RBITANCY, S. /exorbitant, Fr.) 
the act of going out of the common tract or road. A 
roſs or enormous deviation from the rules of virtue. 

dundleſs depravity. 

EXO'RBITANT, adj. (Fr. of ex and orbite, Lat.) leaving 
or quitting any rule preſcribed, but more eſpecially 
thoſe of virtue or morality. Not comprehended in any 
law. ** Cauſes exorbitant, and ſuch as their laws had not 
„ provided for.” HoOR E. Enormous ; immoderate ; ex- 
ceſſive; beyond bounds. ** So endleſs and exorbitant are 
* the deſires of men.“ SwirT. 

To EXO'RBITATE, v. =. (from ex and orbito, Lat.) to 
leave any track, path or road 2 To quit its 
orbit, applied to a planet. The planets would have 
© — ſometimes exorbitated beyond the diſtance of Saturn.“ 
BexT. Uſed only by philoſophical writers. 

To EXO'RCISE, v. a. (Een, exorcizo, Gr.) to adjure by 
ſome holy name; to drive away evil ſpirits by uſing ſome 
holy name. To free a perſon from the influence of evil 
ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 

EXO/RCISER, S. one who profeſſes to drive away evil 
ſpirits by religious ceremonies, 4-48 

EXO*RCISM, S. («Fopuuc;, exorki/mor, Gr.) the form of 
adjuration, or religious ceremonies made uſe of to free a 

rſon from the — of evil ſpirits. 

EXO RCIST, S. («Zoprirns, exorkiftes, Gr.) one who by adju- 

_ rations, prayers, or religious acts drives away evil ſpirits. 
An enchanter or conjurer, but very improperly. * Is there 
© no exorci/{—beguwiles the truer office of mine eyes?” 
SHAK. "y | 

EXO'RDIUM, S. (Lat.) in oratory, the beginning or open- 

ing of a ſpeech, in which the audience 1s prepared to hear 

what follows with attention. | 
EXOR- 


| EXP 


EXORN ACTION, s. (exornatio, Lat.) that which adds ex- 
ternal grace to a thing. An ornament or embelliſhment. 
Not in uſe.” -—+ h n 
EXOSTO'SIS, S. (from i and ere, offeon, Gr. a bone) 

any unnatural protuberance of a bone. Sage 

EXO'SSEOUS, adj. (from ex and os 2%, Lat. a bone) 

wanting or not having bones. Exotour animals.” 

_ Bzown. Not in uſe, . Lo | 

EXQ/TIC, adj. (Ge, eri, Gr.) foreign; not pro- 
duced in our own country. 4 


. 8. eign plant, or a plant growing, or im- 


7 DD, (agus Lt.) ſpread, or lay ope 
To. A'ND, v. 4. | t.) to ſpread, or lay open 
like 2 net or cloth, Figuratively, to dilate ; to ſpread 
out every way ; to diffuſe. | he 
EXPANSE, S. (expan/um, of expando, Lat.) a bod: _— 
extended, and having no inequalities on its ſurface, 
ſarface. . Extent conſidered abſtractedly, or without any 
_ relation to the body extended. 

EXPANSIBILITY, S. capableneſs of being expanded, or 
ſtretched out to ter dimenſions. 

EXPA'NSIBLE, adj. capable to be ſtretched to a large ex- 
rent. 

EXPANSION, S. diſtance or ſpace abſtractedly conſidered 
and diſtinguiſhed from extenſion, which implies, accord- 
ing to Locke, © diſtance only when applied to the ſolid 


40 of matter.” In metaphyſics, the idea of laſting 
— en 


A- 


diſtance, all the parts whereof exiſt to- 
er. In phyſics, the act of dilating, ſtretching, or 
eading out a body, whereby its bulk or dimenſion is 

— whether internally by * or externall 

by rarefaction. Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing which 
takes up more ſpace than it uſed to do, The act of 
ſpreading out a thing folded or doubled up. Extent, or 
G to which any thing is ſpread or extended. 

EXPA'NSIVE, adj. having power to ſpread or extend 
to a large ſpace. | | 

To EXPA'TIATE, V. 4. (expatiatus, Lat. of expatior, 
Lat.) to rove, or rig without confinement or regard to 
preſcribed limits. To enlarge, or treat of in a copious 
manner, uſed with an. To let looſe ; to revel without 
controul. Aﬀord art as ample field of matter wherein 
* to expatiate itſelf,” Dxvp, This ſenſe is very 
im r!“ JonxsoR. 

To EXPE/CT, v. a. (expefo, Lat.) to look out · after ; to 
have an apprehenſion of future good or evil. To wait, 
or ſtay for a perſon's coming. Neuterly, to flay in a place 
till a perſon or thing comes. To wait. | 

EXPE'/CTABLE, adj. that which may be imagined to, be 
produced by, or to come from. Spiritual operations 
«« are not expedtable from ice.” Brown. Uſed with from. 

EXPEC'TANCE, EXPECTANCY, S. (expeftan, Fr.) 
the act or ſtate of a perſon who waits for the coming of 
another. Something waited for. Hope; or that which 

ple had formed vaſt hopes from. The expefancy and 
„ roſe of the fair ſtate.” Shar. 

EXPEC'TANT, adj. (Fr.) waiting in hopes of the arrival 
of a perſon, time, or thing, or of ſucceeding another in 
any office. * ©* The expeZant heir.“ SwirT. 

EXPEC'TANT, S. (Fr. peda, Lat.) one who waits for 
the arrival of a period of time, perſon, thing, the ſuc- 
ceſſion to any place, or is dependant on the promiſes and 
favours of another. * : 

EXPECTA'TION, S. (Fr. expeFatio, Lat.) the act of the 
mind whereby it has knowledge of ſomething not pre- 
ſent, but waits in hopes of its arrival. The ſtate of a 
perſon, who waits for the arrival of any perſon, period, 
or thing. Dependance on the promiſes and favours of 
another for future « Wait thou _y upon Gop, 
„for all my expectation is from him.” P/al. Ixii. The 
object which people form great hopes of. The Mess1as. 
„Why our great expeFation ſhould be called — the ſeed 
„ of woman.” Par. Le 

EXPEC'TER, S. one who waits for, or has hopes of pre- 
ferment in a ſtate. One who waits for the arrival of a 
perſon, thing, or 3 | 

To EXPEC'TORATE, v. a. (from ex, Lat. out of, and 


„ 


pedbus, pectoris, Lat. the breaſt) to void phlegm, or other | 


matter which obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, by cough- 

. ing, hawking, or ſpitting, 

EXPECT ORA'TION, S. the act of diſcharging any excre- 
mentitious matter from the breaſt. The evacuating or 
freeing the breaſt from phlegm, or any viſcid matter, 
which obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, or ſtreightens the 

EXPEC'TORATIVE, adj. having the quality to promote 
the cleanſing the breaſt or lungs of phlegm, or other 

viſeid matter, which obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs. 


| 


, 


F 


| 


To EXPEDYT 


EXP | 
EXPE/DIENCE, EXPE/DIENCY,- 8. (expedient, Fr.) de 


fitneſs or propriety of a means to the attainment of 


end. An ex e. adventure, or attempt, « For. 
« warding the deaf expeditnce.” Shar. Haſte, «« Eight 
tall ſhips — are making hither with all due expediency.» 
Sax. The two laſt ſenſes ſeem peculiar to the authour 
quoted, and ſhould not be imitated. | | 
EXPE/DIENT, ai. (Fr.) to attain any particyly 
end. . Haſty quic . * 8 marches are expedient to 
„ this town.” Shax. The laſt ſenſe being peculiar to the 
authour quoted, ſhould not be imitated; 
EXPE'DIENT, 8. (Fr.) a means proper to promote or 
forward any end. A ſhift, or means hit upon on a ſud. 
den to ward off any calamity or diſtreſs, or elude any pu- 
niſhment. $56. 
EXPE'DIENTLY, a4. in a manner p to attain an eng, 
Quickly. Do this expediently.” Snax. The laſt ſenſe 
is uſed for 8 and ſhould not be imitated. 
„v. a. (expeditus, of er pedio, Lat.) to free 
from any obſtruction or impediment. To haſten or quicken. 
To diſpatch or ifſue from a public office. 


EXPEDITE, adj. (erpeditus, Lat.) quick, rmed ſoon, 
Nimble or active. Uſed in the primary fignification, for 
light armed forces. He ſent the lord ncellor with 
* expedite forces.” Bac. This laſt ſenſe is peculiar to the 


authour. : 

EXPEDI'TELY, adv. with quickneſs, readineſs, or hafte, 

EXPEDITION, 8. (Fr.) quickneſs, applied to time or 
motion. A march or voyage with intent to attack an 
enemy. 

10 EXPEL, . 4. (expelle, Lat.) to drive out, or make 3 
perſon to quit a place by force. To eject or throw out, 
applied to the animal functions. 

To EXPE/ND, v. @. (expendo, Lat.) to lay out, or ſpend 

oney. 


m 
EXPE/NSE, S. (eypenſum, Lat.) coſt, charges, money laid 


out for any uſe. | 

EXPE/NSEFUL, adj. coſtly ; requiring a great deal of 
money.  -. a ee ee. 

ent penn? adj. without coſt or charge; without 
| ing money. | 

EXPE/NSIVE, a4}. given to ſpend money; prodigal, ex- 
travagant, apphed to a perſon. Coſtly, requiring money, 
applied to things. Liberal, generous, giving money free- 
ly, in a good ſenſe. This requires an active, exper- 


«« foe, and indefatigable On es RA 
er as requires the 


EXPE/NSIVELY, adv. in 
ſpending much money. 

EXPE/NSIVENESS, S. the act of profuſeneſs, or ſpending 
money immoderately. Dearneſs, or ſtanding a perſon in 

EXP RIENCE S. (F L 

# „S. (Fr. experientia Lat.) ice; frequent 
trial. Knowledge 3 by frequent — boy, ob- 
ſervation on the common occurrences of life. 

To EXPERIENCE. v. a. to try, or practice. To know 
75 ractice. 1 | | 

EXPE'RIENCED, part. ſxilful or wife by frequent practice 
or experience. 

EXPE'RIENCER, S. one who makes frequent trials or ex- 

riments. 

EXPERIMENT, S. (experimenter, Fr. erperimentum, Lat.) 
trial of any thing. A trial made of the reſult of certain 
application and. motion of bodies, in order to diſcover | 
their effects, their laws and relations, or to be able to 
arrive at the true cauſe of the phenomon occaſioned 
thereby. | 

To EXPERIMENT, v. #8. 
diſcover by trial. 

EXPERIME'NTAL, a. (Fr.) pertaining to, or built up- 
on experiments. Known by trial and experiment. E fe- 
rimental philoſophy is that which deduces the laws of na- 
ture, the properties and powers of bodies and their acti- 
ons on each other, by ſenſible experiments and trials 
made with that view. The advantage modern philoſophy 
has over the ancient is chiefly owing to this method; and 
when we recolle@ that it was lord Bacon who paved the 
way by recommending this practice, we may aſſume to 
ourſelves no ſmall pride on that account. | 

EXPERIME/NTALLY, adv. by experience ; by trial ; by 
having been ſenſible. | 

EXPERIME'NTER, S. one who makes philoſophical expe- 

. mnments, 

EXPE RT, adv. (Fr. e\pertus, Lat.) ſkilful, or knowing in 
ny particular office, art, or buſineſs, Dexterous ; uſc 
with in before the object of ſkill, but with of by Pork, 
*« Expert artns.“ Odyfty. This may be owing: to the 
authour's imagining it to be derived from expers, _ 

whic 


(experimenter, Fr.) to try ; © 


EXP 
which governs a genitive, but is uſed in a different ſig- 


Ar KTL, adv. in ſuch a manner as diſcovers ſkill. 
EXPE/RTNESS, S. {kill or knowlege in any affair or un- 


DAPLABLE, adj. (from expiate) capable of being atoned, 
rendered kind or propitious by ſuffering or puniſhment. 


"RY/PIATE, v. a. (expier, Fr. expiatus, of expio, Lat.) 

Llc latisfaction or . nga for ſins b fuffering the 
puniſhment due to them, or by ſubſtituting ſomething 
equivalent to, or inſtead of them, To avert the threats 
o an omen or prodigy. : 

EXPIA'TION, S. (eie, Lat.) any ſuffering endured, or 

aivalent made, or ſacrifice offered to avert the puniſh- 

ment due to fin, and to render the Deity propitious to the 
offender. F | 5 

EX/PIATORY, adj, having the power to avert the divine 
wrath from puniſhing fins, 

EXPILA'TION, S. (expilatio, Lat.) robbery. In law, the 
act of committing waſte upon lands to the loſs and pre- 
judice of the heir. 


EXPIRA'TION, S. Cexpiratus, of expiro, Lat.) in medi- 


lungs. The Jaſt gaſp, or breath. Vapour, breath, or 
the matter expired. The ceſſation or end of any period 
of time. 

To EXPI'RE, v. a. (expirer, Fr. expiro, Lat.) to breathe out, 
to ſend out fumes, vapours, or exhalations. To cloſe, 
conclude, or bring to an end. Neuterly, to force breath 
outwards. To die, or breath one's laſt. To periſh. To 
fly out with a blaſt. To conclude, finiſh, or terminate, 
applied to time, or any period, 

To EXPLA'IN, v. a. (explano, Lat.) to clear up any diffi- 
culty in a book or expreſſion. To illuſtrate. 

EXPLA'INABLE, adj. that which may be rendered more 
eaſy or plain to the underſtanding. 

EXPLAINER, S. one who clears up any difficulty, or ren- 
ders a thing more eaſy to be underſtood, 

EXPLANA'”TION, S. the art of interpreting, or rendering 
a thing more eaſy to be underſtood. An illuſtration, or 


comment whereby a paſſage is rendered more eaſy to be 
underſtood. 


EXPLA'NATORY, adj. containing an illuſtration, or ſuch 
remarks as render a thing eaſy to be underſtood. 

EX'PLETIVE, S. (expletivum, Lat. of expletus, from expleo, 
Lat.) a word which is uſed merely to fill up a vacancy, or 
make up the number of feet in a verſe. Do or does, are by 
modern poets eſteemed as mere expletives, but if it be 
evident that they increaſe the force and energy of an ex- 
preſſion, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh the tenſes of a verb, 
they can by no means deſerve the name, and ſhould be 
rather looked on as auxiliary words, than ſuch as have no 
meaning. 5 

EX'PLICABLE, adj. that which may be explained, under- 
ſtood, or — intelligible. 

To EXPLICATE, v. a. (explicatus, Lat. of explico, Lat.) 
to unfold, ** They explicate their leaves.” BLackm. To 
explain or render any difficulty more eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. 

EXPLICA“TION, S. (Fr.) the act of opening, or unfold- 
ing. Figuratively, the act of explaining or rendering any 
ditticult paſſage or doctrine plainer or more eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. The ſenſe given by an explainer. An inter- 
pretation. 

EXPLICATIVE, adj. having a 3 to explain, or 
render a thing more eaſy to be underſtood. 

EXPLICA'TOR, S. one who expounds, or renders any dif- 
ficulty more eaſy to be underſtood. 

EXPLICIT, adj. (explicite, Fr. explicitus, Lat.) unfolded. 
1 plain, eaſy, obvious, oppoſed to obſcure or 
implicit. 

EXPLI CITLY, adv. plainly ; directly; without implication 

or 1nference, 

To EXPLO'DE, v. 4. (explode, Lat.) to drive out with con- 
tempt, clamour and Gilarace, Figuratively, to reject 
with ſcorn, 

EXPLO'DER, S. a perſon who ſhews contempt by hifl- 
ing: One who rejects an opinion with deteſtation, or 
Ontempt. 


EXPLOY'T, 8. (Fr.) a deſign accompliſhed, a ſucceſsful 


and remarkable action in war. F 


0 EXPLOIT, v. 4. (expleiter, Fr.) to perform or at- 
chieve. « He 


in uſe, 
To EXPLO'RATE, v. a. (exploratus, Lat. from exploro) 


to ſearch or grope out. Snails exclude their horns, and | 


thereby explorate their way.” BROWN. Not in ule, 


cine, that act by which the breathe is forced out of the | 


1 
EX 


EXP 
EXPLORA'TION, S. ſearch, or examination, Not in 
uſe. 
EXPLORA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who ſearches or examine 
into = thing. Wants authority, 
EXPLO'RATORY, adj. ſearching ; examining. 
To EXPLORE, v. a. (explore, Lat.) to make trial of; 


to ſearch into by trials. To diſcover by examination. To 
try in order to make diſcoveries. 


EXPLO'REMENT, S. a ſearch or trial. © Upon the 
Z explorement of many.” Baown. Not in uſe. 

EXPLO'SION, S. (explefio, Lat.) the act of driving out any 
thing with noiſe and violence. The noiſe made by the 
burſting or _ of gunpowder. 

EXPLO'SIVE, ach. driving out with noiſe and violence. 

EXPONENT, S. (exponens, Lat.) in arithmetic, the number 
whach expreſſes how often a given power is to be divided 
by its root ere it be brought to unity ; thus the exponent 
of a ſquare number is 2, of a cube 3. The exponent of 
a ratio is the quotient ariſing, from the diviſion of the 
antecedent by the conſequent ; thus the ratio of 3 to 2 is 

1 2, and the ratio of 2 to 3 is 3. If the conſequent be 
unity, the antecedent itſelf 1s the exponent; and, there- 


fore the exponent of a ratio is to unity, as the antece- 
dent 1s to the conſequent. 


* 


EXPONE'/NTIAL, adj. in geometry, applied to curves 


which partake of the nature of algebraic curves, as con- 
ſiſting of a finite number of terms, though they be in- 
determinate, and in ſome meaſure of the nature of tran- 
ſcendental curves, becauſe they cannot be algebraically 
conſtructed. 


To EXPORT. v. a. to ſend goods from our own to foreign 
countries for ſale, 


EX FORT, S. a commodity ſent out of the kingdom to fo- 
reign parts. 

EXPORTA'TION, S. the act or practice of ſendin 
to foreign markets for ſale. It is neceſſary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of a commercial nation, that its exports ſhould be 

reater than its imports. 

EXPO'RTER, S. he that ſends commodities to foreign coun- 
tries, 

To EXPO'SE, v. a. (eapeſer, Fr.) to lay open, ſubject, or 
make liable, applied to ridicule, cenſure, examination, 
puniſhment, calamity, or danger. 

EXPOSITION, S. (expofitus, Lat.) the ſituation in which 
a thing is placed with reſpe& to the ſan or air. An in- 
terpretation, comment, or treatiſe to render the ſenſe of 
a writer more plain and intelligible. 

EXPO'/SITOR, S. (Lat.) an explainer. | 

To EXPO'STULATE, v. . (expeſtulatus, of expoftulo, Lat.) 
to debate, reaſon, or argue with a perſon by way of 
complaint _ ſomething. 

EXPOSTULA'TION, S. the act of reaſoning, or repreſenting 
a thing to another by way of complaint. 

EXPOSTULA”TOR, S. a perſon who argues with, or 
brings a complaint to another. 

EXPO'STULATORY, adj. containing the repreſentation of 
a complaint. 

EXPO'SURE, S. the act of laying open to public view and 
obſervation. The ſtate of being ſubject or liable to blame, 
puniſhment, ridicule, or _ A ſituation in Which a 
thing lays open to the ſun and air. 

To EXPOU'ND, v. a. (cxpono, Lat.) to interpret, or ex- 
plain any difficult paſſage. To lay open in order to ex- 


amine. He expounded both his pockets.” Hudib. The 


laſt ſenſe is a Latiniſm not to be imitated. 

EXPOU'NDER, S. one who explains. 

To EXPRE'SS, v. a. (exprefſus, of exprimo, Lat, exprimer, Fr.) 
to repreſent in words, or by any of the imitative arts of 
poetry, ſculpture, or painting. To utter applied ſolely 
to language. To declare one's ſentiments, uted with the 
reciprocal pronoans, himjeif, Oc. To ſqueeze out; to 
force out by preſſure. To extort by violence. Halters 
and racks cannot expre/s from thee — more than thy 
« deeds.” Joxsox. | 

EXPRE'SS, adj. copied or bearing a near reſemblance, ap- 
plied to the imitative arts of painting, drawing, ſculp- 
ture, and poetry. In direct terms, applied to language. 
Clear, or without any ambiguity. . | 

EXPRE'SS, S. (expres, Fr.) a meſſenger ſent with expedi- 
tion on purpoſe to deliver a particular meſſage. A meſ- 
ſage, a declaration in plain and direct terms. 


" EXPRE'SSIBLE, adj. that which may be uttered, or com- 
g exploited great matters.” CausDbEN. Not | - 


municated by words. That which may be forced out by 
2 ; 


RE'/SSION, S. (Fr.) the act of communicating an idea 
by language. The particular form, manner, or ſtyle uſed 
in 1 one's thoughts. A phraſe, The _ 
5 © 
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of ſqueezing or forcing out any thing by preſſure. In 
— a natural — lively — reſentation of the ſub- 
ject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to be ſhewn ; 
whereby the human body and all its parts have the action 
ſuitable to it; the face exhibits the ſeveral paſſions proper 
to the figures, and proper obſervation is had of the mo- 
tions they impreſs on the other external parts. 

EXPRE/SSIVE, adj. having the power of uttering or repre- 
ſeating ; uſed with of before the thin uttered. 

EXPRE'/SSIVELY, adv. in a clear and direct manner, ap- 

lied to language. a 

E RE'SSLVENESS, S. the power of repreſenting, or con 
veying ideas to the mind. = 

EXPRE'SSLY, adj. in direct terms; plainly ; poſitively. 

EXPRE/SSURE, S. (from expreſs, Lat.) expreſſion, or the 
conveying ideas by language. More divine than breath 
« or pen can give expreſ/ure to.” SHax., The form, or 
likeneſs deſcribed. © The expreſſure of his eye, forehead, 
% tc,” SnAK. Mark, or impreſſion. The expre/on 
6 that it bears.” SAE. 

To EXPROBRA'TE, v. a. (exprobratus, of exprobro, Lat.) 
to charge with a thing by way of reproach, To upbraid. 
« To exprobrate their ſtupidity.” Brown. 


EXPROBRA'TION, S. a reproachful accuſation. © A de- 


« nial with ſcorn, a taunting exprobration.” SOUTH. 

To EXPROPRIA'TE, v. a. (from ex and proprius, Lat.) to 
alienate; to reſign one's property to a thing. To make 
a thing no longer one's o n. When you have refign- 
« ed, or rather conſigned, your expropriated will to Gob.“ 
BoyLE. 

To EXPU'GN, v. 4. (exprgno, Lat.) to ſubdue, or take by 
aſlault. Wants authority. 

_ EXPUGNA'TION, 8. conqueſt, or taking by aſſault. The 
« expugnation of Vienna.” Saxp. Not in uſe. 

To EXPUL'SE, v. a. (expulſus, Lat.) to drive out, or force 
from a place. Peleus was expulſed from his kingdom.” 
Notes on the Odyſſ..* Not to be imitated, expel is the word. 

EXPU'LSION, S. the act of driving out; the ſtate of a 

- perſon driven out from a place. 
EXPU'LSIVE adj. having the power of driving or forcing 


out. | 

EXPUNCTION, S. (expun#us, of er pungo, Lat.) the act 
of blotting out, or effacing. Wants authority. 

To EXPU'NGE, v. a. (expungo, Lat.) to blot or rub out. 
Figuratively, to efface, or annihilate. 

EXPURGA'TION, S. (e»purgatio, Lat.) the act of purging 
or cleanſing. Figuratively, purification from bad mix- 
tures, or from errour and falſhood. Arts and learn- 
« ing want expurgation.” Brown. | 

EXPU'RGATORY, adj. employed in clearing away what 1s 
noxious, erroneous, or amiſs. The expurgatory index of 
Romaniſts is employed in effacing or abolition of ſuch 

paſſages in authours as are oppoſite to popery. 

EX” UISITE, adj. (exquifitus, Lat. ſearched out with 
care) ſo excellent or perfect as to ſhow great care in 
the ſearch, or great exactneſs and labour in the produc- 
tion. Superlative. With exquifite malice.” K. ChaRLESs. 

EX'QUISITELY, adv. perfectly; accurately; compleatly ; 
in ſuch a manner as ſhews no ſmall pains in the diſcovery 
or production. 

EX'QUISITENESS, nicety, perfeftion owing to great care 
and pains, 

EXSI'CCANT, To EXSI'CCATE, EXSTCCATIVE, this 
is the moſt proper ſpelling, ſee Exiccaxr, Exriccarte, 
and Ex1ccaTIVE. 

EXSU'CTION, S. (ex and /u#io, Lat.) the act of draining 
or drawing out by ſucking. ** After this firſt ex/au#ion.” 
BorYLE. 

EXSUDA'TION, S. (ex/ſudatus, of exſudo, Lat.) the act of 
diſcharging by ſweat. 

To EXSU DE, v. a. (ex/udo, Lat.) to diſcharge by ſweat. 
To diſtil, or exhale. 

To EXSU'FFOLATE, v a. (lar, Ital.) to whiſper, 
or buz in the ear. Such ex/ſuffolare and blown ſur- 
% mizes.” Stax, A word peculiar to the authour 

voted. 

EXSUFFLA'TION, S. (from ex and /uflatus, of /afflo, Lat.) 
a blaſt blown upwards, or from underneath. *« Fly up. 
„ wards, by a kind of ex/uffation.” Bacon, Not in 

le 


uſe. 
To EXSU'SCITATE, v. a. (ex/uſcitatus, Lat. of ex/ſuſcito, 
Lat.) to rouſe, or ſtir up. | 
EX'TANCY, S. (from ex, out, and fans, Lat. ſtanding) 
the act or ſtate of riſing above, or ſtanding out beyond 
re parts of a ſurface. ** The order of the little extancie;.” 
AYLE. , 


EX'TANT, adj. (extan, Lat.) ſtanding out or above the 


| 


EXT 
other parts of the ſurface. © That of the teeth wits 
% 1s 3 above the gums.“ oy, Public; ys 
reſſed ; ſtill to be met with; applied to books. * 
EXTA “TIC, EXTA“TICAL, adj. carrying or tendin 
fomething without. Rapturous or elevating to the hi heſt 
degree of joy and tranſport. s 
EXTE'MPORAI., adj. (extemporalis, Lat.) ſudden, withdu 
any preparation, or premeditation. NY 
EXTE'MPORALLY, adv. quickly; without any precedin 
ſtudy or preparation. 5 
EXTEMFORANEOUS, adj. (extemporaneus, Lat.) gee. 
ſional ; ſudden ; not allowing or giving any time for pr 
aration, or premeditation. * 
EX'TE'MPORARY, adj. (extemporarius, Lat.) ſudden, quick: 
formed without ſtudy, preparation, or premeditation, * 
EXTEMPORE, adv. ſuddenly, without previous thought 
or ſtudy, without premeditation. Sometimes uſed 2 1 
adjective. A long extempore diſſertation.“ Spect. No , 
Johnſon cenſures this as improper, though produced * 
the pen of Addi ſon. | 
EXTE'MPORINESS, S. the quality of writing or ſpeaking 


without previous ſtudy, Wants authority, 


TO EXTE'MPORIZE, v. a. to ſpeak without premedi. 


tation. The extemporizing faculty is never more out of 
its element than in the pulpit.” Sovura. 

To EXTEND, v. a. (extendo, Lat.) to ſtretch out toward; 
any part. To ſpread. To enlarge the ſurface of ; 
thing. To encreaſe, applied to force, ſtrength, or dura. 
tion. To communicate or impart. In law, to ſeize, 

EXTE'NDER, S. the perſon, or means by which any thing 
is ſtretched. | : 

* adj. capable of being made wider or 
onger. | | 

EXTE/NDLESSNESS, S. an unlimited, or unbounded ey. 
extenſion. *© From an infinitude and extendlefjne/5 of ex. 
% curſions.” Haile, An improper application of the 
term. 

EXTENSIBFLITY, S. the quality of being made wider 
or longer. 

EXTE'NSIBLE. adj. capable of being ſtretched wider cr 
_ Capable- of including or comprehending more 
ideas. | 

ä the quality of being ſtretched wider 
or longer, 

EXTE'NSION, S. Cextenſio, Lat.) the act of increaſing the 
length or breadth of a thing. The ſtate of a thing where 
length or breadth is increaſed. In phyſics, the diſtance 
between the extremes of a ſolid body. 

EXTE'/NSIVE, adj. wide; large. 

EXTENSIVELY, widely; largely. 

EXTE'NSIVENESS, S. largeneſs; wideneſs; diffuſivenehs, 
A quality by which a thing can occupy a certain portion 
of ſpace, or that quality of the mind by which it is 
enabled to comprehend a particular doctrine, or nutaber 
of ideas. 

EXTE/NSOR, S. in anatomy, a muſcle by which any limb 
is extended. | 

EXTENT, S. (extentus, Lat.) the diſtance between the ex- 
tremities of a body, The ſpace filled by a body. Com- 
munication, diſtribution. In law, an execution, or ſeizure 
of a perſon's goods, : 

To EX'TENUATE, v. a. (extenuatus, Lat.) to make ſmall, 
narrow, or ſlender, applied to quantity; honour, quality, 
deſcription. To make lean; 

EXTENUA'TION, S. (extenuatus, Lat.) the act of repre- 
ſenting things leſs ill than they are. Mitigation or allei- 
ation, applied to puniſhment. A loſs of fleſh, or decay 
of the body, in medicine, | 

EXTERIOR, adj. (Lat. exterieur, Fr.) outward ; external; 
not efſential. 

EX'TERIORLY, adv. outwardly ; 

To EXTERMINATE, v. a. (exterminatus, of extermint, 
Lat.) to root out; to deſtroy utterly. * 'To explode aid 
« exterminate rank atheiſm. BENT. 

EXTERMINA'TION, S. /exterminatic, Lat.) total de- 
ſtruction. *©4* Whether diſplanting, or extermination of peo- 
„ple.“ Bacon. 

EXTERMINA”'TOR, S. (Lat.) the perſon who lays waſte 2 
country, or utterly deſtroys its inhabitants, 

To EXT'ERMINE, v. a. (extermino, Lat.) to deſtroy 3 
To put an end to. Your ſorrow and my grieſ— were 
both extermined.” Stax. Not in uſe, 

EXTERN, ag. 6 Lat.) outward or viſible, exter- 
nal, Not in uſe, 

EXTERNAL, adj. outward ; from without. Outward ap- 
pearance, or that which appears to the light, 

EXTER'NALLY, adv. outwardly, 
ETTIL- 
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i EXT 
r ATION, 8. (from ex and ſillo, Lat. to fall in 
rare the act of gallng in drops. Extillation of pu- 
« trilying juices,” DER n. ; | 
o EXTIM“ ULATE, v. a. (extimulatus of extimulo, Let.) 
to prick or incite. Extimulates and incites unto expul- 
40 ion.” BROWN. * oy. 
| LA'TION, 8. pungency ; or the power exciting 
1 ſenſation or of Things infipid, without 
« any extimulation.” Bacon. | 
EXTINCT”, adj. (extindus, Lat.) quenched or put out, 
applied to fire. At a ſtop, without any ſurvivors, applied 
ah lucceſſon. Aboliſhed or out of force, applied to law. 
EXTINCTION, S. (extin&io, Lat.) the act of quenching, 
or putting out, applied to fire. The ſtate of a thing 
quenched. Utter deſtruction. Suppreſſion. 
o EXTIN'GUISH, v. a. (extinguo, Lat.) to put out or 
nench, applied to fire. Figuratively, to ſuppreſs or de- 
— 2 to the —_— To cloud, echpſe or ob- 
ſcure by ſuperiour ſplendour. .** Her natural graces that 
« extinguiſh art.” SHAK. 
EUISHABLE, adj. that may be-put out, quench- 
ed, ſuppreſſed or deſtroyed. 
GUISHER, S. a hollow cone which is put on a 
candle in order to put it out. 


EXTIN'GUISHMENT, S. the act of ſuppreſſing, deſtroy- 


ing or putting an end to a thing. Abolition, applied to 
laws. The 40 of taking away all the deſcendants or ſur- 
vivors of a family. f 


To BXTIR'P, v. a. (extirpo, Lat.) to root out. Extirp- 


« 4 from our provinces.” Not in uſe. 


| To EXTURPATE, v. a. (extirpatus, Lat. of extirpo, Lat.) 


to root out; to deſtroy utterly. 


| EXTIRPA'TION, S. (Fr. extirpatio, Lat.) the act of root- 


ing out or utterly deſtroying. 


EXTIRPA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one who roots out; a deſtroyer, 
| EXTISPI'CIOUS, adj. (exti/picium, Lat.) relating to the 


inſpection of entrails in order to diſcover the reſult of ſome 
future event. Augural and exzifpicious inventions,” 
Bxown. Not in uſe, 


| To EXTOL', v. @. (extollo, Lat.) to praiſe ; to magnify 


with praiſe. 


| EXTOL/LER, S. one who praiſes or magnifies with praiſe. 
| EXTOR'SIVE, adj. having the quality of drawing or dif- 


covering by violent means. Wants authority. 


| EXTOR'SLVELY, adj. in a violent manner. 
| To EXTOR”T, v. a, (extortus from extorguee, Lat.) to 


draw by force. To gain a confeſſion, or to make a diſco- 
very by violent means. To wreſt an expreſſion from its 
plain and obvious meaning. To gain by violence and op- 
preſſion. Neuterly, to practice oppreſſion and violence. 


EXTORTOR, S. a perſon. who makes uſe of oppreſſion, 


violent or indirect means to acquire a thing, or to enrich 
himſelf. 


| EXTOR'TION, S. (extor/ion, Fr.) the act or practice of 


gaining or acquiring by force. The force or violence 
made uſe of to gain a thing. 


| EXTOR/TIONER, S. one who grows rich by violence. 


One who practices extortion. 


To EXTRACT", v. @. (extratum ſupine of exiraho, Lat.) 


to draw-or take one thing from another. To draw by 
chemiſtry. In arithmetic to find the root of any number. 
To abridge or tranſcribe any paſſage from a book or writ- 
ing. Uſed with out. | 

EX'TRACT, S. (extra&us, Lat.) in pharmacy, the pureſt 
and fineſt part of any ſubſtance, ſeparated by diſſolution or di- 
geſtion of a proper menſtruum, and afterwards into a thick, 
moiſt conſiſtence by diſtillation, or evaporation over fire. 
in literature, an abridgment of a book, or a tranſcript of 
Nme paſſage. 

EXTRACT", part. drawn out. Separated from. 

EXTRA'CTION, S. Cartractio, Lat.) in chemiſtry and 
Pharmacy, an operation whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c. 
are drawn from natural bodies. In ſurgery, an operation 
by which any foreign matter lodged in the body is taken 
out. In genealogy, the ſtock or family from which a per- 
ſon is 2 In arithmetic, extraction of roots 1s the 
method of finding the roots of given numbers or quantities. 

EXTRACT'OR, S. a perſon or inſtrument by which any 
thing is taken out. 

EXTRADUCTIONARY, adj. (from extra, Lat. without 
or beyond, and di#io, Lat. a word) not conſiſting in 
words but realities. * Theſe extradi&ionary and real fal- 
* lacies.” Brown. 

EXTRAJUDYCIAL, adj. (from extra, Lat. and judicium, 

at.) out of the regular courſe of proceeding in law. 

XTRAJUDI'CIAL Y, adv. in a manner different from 


© common or ſtated courſe of procedure at law. 


EXT 
EXTRAMTSSION, 8. (from extra and miſfio, Lat) the act 
of emitting outwards. ** By reception, not by extrami//i- 
„ on.” Brown. Not in uſe. + : 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE, adj, (from extra; Lat. beyond, and 
mundus, Lat. the world) beyond the bounds of this mate- 
rial ſyſtem. - | | 
EXTRA'NEOUS, adj. (extrancus, Lat.) not intrinſic or ef- 
ſential to a thing ; foreign or of a different ſubſtance. 
EXTRAO'RDINARILY, adv. (from ExTeaorpinary) 
in manner out of the common method and order, Un- 


commonly ; eminently ; remarkably. 


EXTRAOR/DINARINESS, S. uncommonneſs ; eminence; 
remarkableneſs. 


EXTRAORDINARV, adj. (from extra and ordinarius, Lat. 


This word and its derivative, are pronounced extrordinary 
or extronary, by which means the à is ſuppreſſed, or lique- 
fied with the / different from or out of the common courſe 
or order. Something more or better than common. Uſed 
adverbally, for the lake of pronounciation inſtead of extra- 


ordinarily, ** Any things that are extraordinary rare.” 
ADp1s. 


EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, adj. (extra, Lat. without and pa- 
rochia, Lat, a pariſh) not included or comprehended in 
any pariſh, 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL, adj. (from extra, Lat. and pro- 
vincia, Lat.) not within the ſame province, or not within 
the juriſdiction of the ſame perſon. 

EXTRARE'GULAR, adj. (from extra, Lat. without, and 
regula, Lat. a rule) not confined to a rule. His Pro- 
* yidence is extraregular. Taylor. Not in uſe. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, EXTRAV'AGANCY, S. (extrawa- 
Hance, Fr. extra and wagans, Lat.) an excurſion, or ſally 

yond preſcribed bounds, Irregalarity ; wildneſs. An 
immoderate heat or violence, applied to the paſſions. An 
unnatural ſwelling or bombaſt, applied to ſtyle. Waſte or 
9 expence. 

EXTRAV'AGANT, adj. (Fr. extravagans, Lat.) wander- 
ing out of or beyond the preſcribed bounds. * The er- 
* travagant and erring ſpint.” Sax. Roving beyond any 
preſcribed forms or the 2 of moderation; immode- 
rate. Irregular, not reduced to rule. Prodigal. or pro- 
fuſely expenſive. Not comprehended in a rule. Twen- 
«« ty conſtitutions of Pope John XXII. are called extra- 
« vagants.” AYLIFFE. | 

EXTRAV'AGANT, S. one who is included, or compre- 
hended in any general rule or definition, In the plural, 

applied to thoſe decrees of the Popes, which are added to 
the canon law. 

EXTRAV'AGANTLY, adv. contrary to all rule. In an 
unreaſonable or immoderate degree. Profuſely expenſive. 
EXTRAV'AGANTNESS, S. exceſs, or a quality which 

exceed all bounds, limits, or rule. 

EXTRAVA'SATED. - adj. (extravaſer, Fr. from extra and 
vaſa, Lat.) forced out of the veſlels. 

EX'TRAVASA”TION, S. (fee ExTRavasaTed) the act 
of forcing, or the ſtate of being forced out of its proper 
veſſels. 

EXTRAVE'NATE, adi. (ws. without, and wena, Lat. a 
vein) let or forced out of the veins. © Extravenate blood.” 
GLANVILLE. 

EXTRAVE'RSION, S. {extra and wer/io, Lat.) the act of 
throwing or ſtate of being thrown out. An extraver/fon 
„ of the ſulphur.” BoYIE. Not in uſe. 

EXTRA'UGHT, part. (an obſolete participle from extract) 
extracted, or deſcended. ** Knowing whence thou art ex- 
„ fraught. SHAK. | 

EXTRE'ME ai. (Fr. of extreme, Lat. the adding % to it, 
which is a ſuperlative termination borrowed {rom the 
Saxons, is a great corruption, becauſe its ſenſe is ſuper- 
lative without it) greateſt, applied to degree. Utmoſt, or 
furthermoſt a olied to ſituation or time. Fan, or that which 
has nothing Comer it, Preſſing, applied to dinger. Ex- 
treme union is one of the ſacraments of the Romiſh church, 
is miniſtered to people dangerouſly ill, and conſiſts in 
anointing them with holy oil, and ſaying a form of prayers 
for them. 

EXTREME S. the utmoſt point, or higheſt degree of any 
thing. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each other. 
In logic, applied to the predicate and ſubje& in the con- 
cluſion of a ſyllogiſm. 

EXTREMELY, adv. in the utmoſt degree. Very much 
or greatly, in familiar language. 

EX'TREM'ITY, S. ſe tremite, Fr. extremitas, Lat.) the ut- 
moſt parts, or thoſe furtheſt from the centre or middle. 
Thoſe points which are moſt oppoſite to each other. The 
re moteſt or fartheſt part of a country. The utmoſt degree 
of violence, diſtreſs or poverty. 
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To EXTRICATE, v. a. (extricatum, ſupine, of extrico, 

Lat) to free'a'perſon from any perplexity, or difficulty * 

' EXTRICA'TION, S. the act of freeing from perplexity, 
difficulty or — op 8 

EXTRINSIC, az. (extrinſecus, Lat.) outward; external; 
not in the ſubſtance or ſubject itſelf. | 

EXTRINSICAL, adj. (extrinſecus, Lat. According to the 
rules of analogy the Engliſh word ſhould be written extrin- 
fecal) external ; outward ; from without. | 

To EXTRU'/DE, v. a. (extrude, Lat.) to thruſt out; to 
drive off or away by violence. The ſea had been ex- 
* truded and driven off by the mud.” Woopw. . 

EXTRU'SION, S. (extruſus, Lat.) the act of thruſting or 
driving out. An extruffon and elevation of others.” 
Burner. 

EXTU/BERANCE. S. (from ex and uber, Lat. a wen or 
knob) a knob or part which riſes above the reſt of a ſur- 
face. The irregularities or extuberances.” Moxox. 

EXU'BERANCE, S. (Fr. exuberantia, Lat.) overgrowth, 
Superfluous ſhoots. Uſeleſs abundance. Luxuriance. 

EXU/BERANT, af. (exuberans, Lat.) growing with ſuper- 


fluous ſhoots, applied to plants. Luxuriant. Superfſtuouſly ' 


lentiful. Abounding in the utmoſt degree. 

EXU/BERANTLY, adv. abundantly even to the higheſt or 
a ſuperfluous degree, 

To EXU'BERATE, v. a. (exuberatus, or exubero, Lat.) to 
abound in the higheſt degree. That vaſt confluence and 
% immenſity that exuberates in Gob. BoyLe.” 5 

EXU'CCOUS, adj. (ex and fuccus, Lat. juice) without 
juice; dry. That which is brought exaccous and dry 
to us.” Brown, Not in uſe. 

EXUDA'TION, S. (exudatio, ſee Es UDaTiox) the act of 
emitting moiſture, through the pores of the body, in 
ſweat. The matter iſſuing or proceeding from any body in 

the form of ſweat. 

To EXU'DATE, to EXU DE, ſee ExsuraTt and Exs ub, 
— is the moſt proper ſpelling according to the rules of 

ogy. 

To EXU'LCERATE, v. &. (exulceratus, of exulcero, Lat. 
exulcerer, Fr.) to make ſore with an ulcer ; to affect with a 

running or corroding humour. Figuratively, to afflict, 
enrage, or corrode. 

EXULCERA'TION, S. the act of cauſing or producing ul- 
cers. The beginning eroſion, which wears away the ſub- 
ſtance, and forms an ulcer. The act of inflaming or en- 
Fagin „applied to the mind. 

E /LEERATORY, adj.having a tendency to produce ulcers. 

To EXU'LT, v. ». (exulto, Lat.) to be affected with a high 


degree of gladneſs or joy. 

EXULTA'TION, 8. (exultatio, Lat.) rapturous delight. 
EXU'LTANCE, S. a tranſport of joy or gladneſs. 

To EXU/'NDATE, v. 4. (exundatus, Lat. of exundo, Lat.) 
to overflow. Wants authority. 

EXUNDA'TICN, S. (exundatio, Lat.) an overflowing. Fi- 
guratively, a great abundance. ** The exundation and 
Y overflowing of his tranſcendent and infinite goodneſs*” 

AY. 

EXUPERANCE, (exuperantia, Lat.) a ſurplus, or greater 
quantity. Which take off the 15 
the vigour.” Brown. 

EXU'VLE, S. (Lat.) the ſkins or 
an animal, 

EY, EA, EE, in the names of towns may come from 7g, 
Sax. an iſland, the Saxon g, according to Dr. Hickes, be- 
ing pronounced like @ y, or from ea, Sax. water, a river, 
Oc. or laſtly, from icag, Sax. a field, 


ſhells which are caſt by 
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neſt, not able to prey for irfellf wth tele 4 ws the 
out.“ "SHA. Dr MOI AMY he! 


EY'ASMUSKET, S. a young unfledged male hawk 


- muſket kind. How now my eyamufet® SHA 29 the 

EVE, S. (formerly ue in the ptural, at preſent eyes, ,, 
Goth. eag, Sax. cog, Belg. aug, 'Teut. ee, Scot. een 
the organ of fight. If we were to examine into th 
tion, form, conſtruction, and other particulars re] 
this organ we ſhall find abundant cauſe of a 
Sight, or evidence conveyed by the fight. 
nance. Aſpect; regard. Notice; 
formed by obſervation. The place from whence any thi, 
can be ſeen. View. In cye of every exerciſe,” '$, is 
Any thing formed like an eye. In architecture, any round 
window made in a pediment; hence Bullocks ge, ;, 
ſky-light in a roof; applied to a dome, it ſignifies an z. 
= at the top. In agriculture or gardening, a lite 

ud or ſhoot, inſerted into a tree by way of a praft; cr: 
** or bud. Among naturaliſts, any hole or aperture 
In printing, the thickneſs of the types, or the raving iy 
relievo at the top of the letter, otherwiſe called its face; 
thus the ge of the eis the aperture or bow, at the top of 
the letter, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. The power gg 
perception or diſcerning, applied to the underſtanding, 

To EYE, v. a. to watch; to keep in view. Neuteil 
to appear, or ſeem. *© When they do not — ge well in 
„ you.” SHAK. 

EYE-BALL, S. (eag-epl, Sax.) the apple of the eye. 

EYE'BRIGHT, S. ſee Evraurasy. 

EYE'BROW, S. (eagan-bregh, Sax.) the hairy arch over ths 
eye, intended by providence to defend it from any mg. 
ſture which would otherwiſe run into it from the forehead, 

EYE'-DROP, S. a tear. With gentle eye-drops.” Sn, 

EYE'LESS, adj. without eyes; blind. That eyels/5 face." 
Pore. | 

EYE'LET, S. (&illet, Fr. a little eye) a hole through which 
light may enter. A ſmall hole wrought in linnen, uſual 
termed by ſemſtreſſes an eyeler-hole. 

EYE'-LID, S. (from eye and lid) the 

which cloſes the eye. 

EYE'-SERVANT, S. one who works only while watched, 
or while his maſter 1s preſent. 

EYE'-SERVICE, S. ſervice performed only while the n. 
ſter is preſent. 

EYE'SHOT, S. the look, or glance of an eye. I han 
8 preſerved many a young man from the ge- het.“ Syed, 

L. 284. 

EYE'-SIGHT, S. the ſight of tlie eye. 

EYE'-SORE, S. fomething offenſive to the fight. 

EYE'-SPOTTED, adj. marked with ſpots like eyes. [6 
*« no's bird in her eye-/potred train.“ SpENs. 

EYE'-STRING, S. the tendon or nerve by which the ey 
is held in its place, 

EYE'-TOOTH, S. the tooth on the upper jaw, on esd 
ſide, next to the grinders, called by anatomiſts, d»g:-te:!, 
or dentes camini. | | 

EYE/-WINK, S. a quick ſhutting and opening of the en 
intended as a ſign or token. They could never get a 
« eye-wwink of her.“ SRAk. 

EYE'-WITNESS, S. one who gives teſtimony to facts wh 
he has ſeen. 2 

EYRE, S. (Fr. iter, Lat.) in law, the court of juſtices i 


nerants, 


, plur. 
e ſitua. 
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Oration. 
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membrane, or ſki, 
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EY'RY, S. (, Teut. an *g2) the 


place where bird: d 
prey build their neſts or hatch. 
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F AC 
che ſixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth con- 
ſonant. Its ſound in Engliſh is invariable, formed 
7 by the compreſſion of the whole lips and a forcible 
breath ; it reſembles very much the V, and in the Iſlandic, 
or Runic alphabet is diſtinguiſhed from it only by having 

a dot in the middle. Its form is the ſame in the Roman 
and Saxon alphabets as in ours, and is by ſome ſuppoſed 
to be made by placing two T gammas over each other 
thus, P, others again imagine it to have ſprung from 

the Greek ©, which being wrote with the trait ſtroke 

- firſt, and the * and lower parts of the omicron, which 
croſſes it, at different times, might have accidentally 

given riſe to its form. The medals of Philip, and the 
engs of Syria ſeem to confirm this — together 

with the Gothic F, which has only two ſtraight ſtrokes 
from the middle. In medicinal preſcriptions it ſtands for 
fiat, or let it be made. In muſic, the fourth note of the 

- gamut; and when ſtanding at the beginning of the line, 
the baſs cleff; among the numeral letters it ſignified 40, 

and when a daſh was drawn over it thus, F 40,000; on 
monumental inſcriptions, it ſignified Filius, or ſon. 

FA, in muſic, the fourth note in the ſcale or gamut, as ut, 
re, mi, fa, 

FA BLE, S. (Fr. fabula, Lat.) a tale, or feigned ſtory in- 

; tended to enforce ſome moral precept. A fiction. A vi- 

- tious or fooliſh ſtory or fiction. A ſeries of events which 

© compoſe a moral, epic, or dramatic poem. In common 

: diſcourſe, a lye. 

To FA'BLE, v. 7. to feign, or write fictions. To tell falſ- 

- hoods with an intent to deceive; to lye. AQtively, to 

.. feign ; to deliver in fables and fictions. | 

FA'BLED, part. mentioned or celebrated in fables. 

FA'BLER, S. a writer of feigned ſtories or fiftions. A 

_ or more genteel word to expreſs a perſon guilty of 
ying. | 

FA'BRIC, ſee Fanrick. 

To FA'BRICATE, v. a. (fabricatus, of L. Lat.) to 
build or conſtruct. To forge, or deviſe falſely z uſed by 
the Scottiſh lawyers, who call a forged paper, fabricate. 

FABRICA'TION. S. (fabricatio, Lat.) the act of build- 
ing; conſtruction. i 

FA BRICK, S. (ſhould be written fabric, of fabrica, Lat.) a 
building. Any thing compoſed of different or diſſimilar 
parts. The texture of a filk or ſtuff. 

To FA'BRICK, v. a. (more properly written fabric, of fa- 

- bricor, Lat.) to build, form or conſtruct. 

— 8. {fabulifte, Fr.) a writer or compoſer of fa- 

- bles. 


FABULO'SITY, S. {fabulefitas, Lat.) the quality of deal- 
ing in falſhood, or telling lies. In this fabulo/ity they 
would report.” ABBOT. 

FA'BULOUS, adj. (fabulous, Lat.) dealing in, or belong- 
ing to fables, fiction, or falſhood. 1 

FA'BULOUSLY, adj. in a feigned or fabulous manner. 

FA'CE, 8. (Fr. facies, Lat.) the countenance, or forepart 
of the head, The ſurface of a thing. The front, or tore- 
part of a building or thing. The ſtate or appearance of 
an affair, Appearance, look, or countenance, Preſence, 
or fight. Confidence, boldneſs. © Ignorance, and face 
* alone.” Hudib, After make, a diſtortion of the features; a 
grimace. 

0 FACE, wv. 2. to carry a falſe appearance, or play the 
hypocrite ; uſed after about, to turn the face a different way; 
to come in front. Actively, to meet in front, to march 
againſt, or oppoſe an enemy or danger with boldneſs and 
courage. Pollowed by down; to deny or oppoſe, or put 
to ſilence by meer impudence. He faced men dine 
* that he ſtood fill.” Pros. To land oppoſite to, ap- 
plied to ſituation. To cover with ſome other matter. 
Faced with marble.” Apps, : 
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FA'CELESS, ad. without a face. Wants authority. 
G ag „S. one who draws portraits 'the 
ITC. | 


i Grandes 8. the art of drawing portraits fro 
the life. 
FA'CET, S. {(facette, Fr.) a ſmall ſurface. A ſuperficies 
-m into ſeveral angles. Like diamonds cut into facets.” 
ACON. | 

FACE”TIOUS, adj. (facetieux, facetieuſe, Fr. facetus, Lat. 
of facetiæ) wittily gay: Uſed both of perſons and things. 

FACE”"TIOUSLY, adv. in a merry, witty, and jocoſe man- 
ner. 

FACE'TIOUSNESS, S. the quality of diverting by chear- 

ful wit, or pleaſant and jocoſe expreſſions or ſtories. : 

FA'CILE, adj. (Fr. of facilis, Lat.) to be attained or per- 
formed with eaſe or little labour. Will render the work 
* facile and delightful.” EVEI YR. Eafily conquered or 
ſurmounted. ** The facile gates of hell.” Par. 42 
Eaſy of acceſs, oppoſed to haughtineſs or auſterity. 1 
perſuaded. ** Adam and his facile conſort Eve.“ Par. 
Left. 

To FACriTATE, v. a. (faciliter, Fr.) to make eaſy; or 
to clear from difficulty or impediments. 

FACILITY, S. (facilite, Fr. facilitas, Lat.) eaſineſs of 
performing, or to be performed. Freedom from difficyl- 
ty. Readincſs in performing. Eaſineſs to be perſuaded 
either to good or bad; flexibility or credulity. Eafineſs 
of acceſs ; condeſcenſion; or compliance. 1 2 

FACINE/RIOUS, a. (corrupted from facinorous, of faci- 
noroſus, Lat.) wicked. He's of a moſt facinerious ſpi- 
« rit that will not acknowledge it.” SRAk. 

FA'CING, part. (from face) oppoſite to. | 

FA'CING, S. an ornamental covering put upon the outſide 
of any thing. 

FACI'NOROUS, adj. {facinero/us, Lat.) wicked; vicious; 
deteſtably bad. Wants authority. 

FA'CT, S. adam, Lat.) a thing done; an effect produced. 
A reality, oppoſed to a meer ſuppoſition or ſpeculation. 
An action. 

FA'CTION, S. (Fr. fa&4io, Lat.) a party in a ſtate. A 
tumult, diſcord, or diſſenſion. 

FA'CTIONARY, S. a 
55 Always Factionary of 


man, or one of a faction. 
party.” Stax. Not in 


e. | 
FA'CTIOUS, . Cfactieux, Fr.) given to faction, or public 
diſſenſions; loud and vehement in ſupport of any party. 
Proceeding from, or tending to, public diſcord. 7 
FA'CTIOUSLY, adv. in a manner criminally diſcontented ; 
tumultuous, or forming parties in a government. 0 
FA'CTIOUSNESS, S. inclination to public diſſenſion. Vi- 
olent clamourouſneſs in ſupport of a party. . 
FACTI'TIOUS, adj. (fa&itius, Lat.) made by art, oppoſed 
to what is produced by nature. Counterfeited. 
FA'CTOR, S. (Lat. fa&eur, Fr.) an agent, or one who 
tranſacts buſineſs for another. In arithmetic, the multi- 
plicator and multiplicand. * oh 
FA'CTORY, S. a houſe or diſtri& inhabited by traders in a 
foreign country. Several traders affociated or embodied in 
a place. | | 
FA'C-TOTUM, 8. (Lat. do it all) a ſervant employed in 
all kinds of buſineſs. | | 
FA'CTURE, S. (Fr.) the art or manner of making any 
thing. Wants authority, | 
FA'CULTY, S. {facultt, Fr. facultas, Lat.) the power of 
doing any thing; activity either of body or mind. 'The 
wers of the mind, whether A memory, or 
reaſon. In phyfic, a 5 or ability of —— 
any thing or action, whether patural, vital, or animal. 
A Rater ll, or dexterity gained by habit. A | pref 
or diſpoſition e or bad. Power, or authority. 
6 Bath born his Faculties fo meckly.“ Sax, Privilege. 
1 er 


| A F A1 4 
* right 115 1 "3 % Almoſt every faculy-06 fer 
vor 5 1 = .* Hooxzs. The maſters and 


bol. 
ſeſſors of any ſcienoe in London peculiarly 
| ficianss, of other praitioners in medicine. 
% mer of the e 


To FADDLE, v. a. (corrupted from adi) to trifle, toy, 


or play. 

To Ha Bk, v. 1. (fode, Fr. infipid, or without taſte) to 
decline from a greater to a leſs vigour or ſtrength ; to grow 
weak, or languiſh. To decay from a ſtronger or brighter, 
to a weaker or paler colour. To wither, applied to plants, 
or other vegetables. To die away, vaniſh, or wear out 

ually. ively, to wear away; to reduce to a languid 

e; to leſſen the brightneſs of a colour, or gradually di- 

70 FA BE. rs. (e Sax. fugen, Teut.) to ſui 
o FA*'DGE, v. . an, uten, Teut.) to ſuit, or 
fit. To have — oy agr — Ac another. 

„ How will this ae Syax. To i 
concord. When they thriv'd they never fady'd.” 
Hadid. Fhis word is low, and never uſed but in ludicrous 


compoſitions. 

FACES, S. (Lat. plural, ot wage Lat.) in medicine, ex- 
crements ; or the left after diſtillation and infuſion. 

To FAG, v. . (fatige, Lat.) to make weary, or tired. 

To be fatigued. * Till the halians began to fag.” 

Mc. Actively, to beat. 

FA'G-END, S. ( fegan, Sax.) the end of a piece of cloth, 
which is made of courſer materials than the other part. 

- Figuratively, the refuſe, or meaner 

FA'GOT, 8. (Fr. erte, Ital. faged, Brit. and Arm.) a 

S 

ot * fold? in a 

, — only to make - the number. - 5 

To FA GOT, v. 4. to tie up, os bundle together. 

To FALL, v. 2. (failler, Fr. falm, Brit. fallan, Ital. fa- 

alen, Belg. 42. „Dan. ) to grow deficient from a former 
plenty; to become unequal to the demand or uſe. To be 
extinct. To ceaſe, or be loſt. To fink; to languiſh 
through fatigue. To decay. To miſs producing ns ef- 
fea. To mifs, or not ſucceed in an attempt. To difap- 

point a perſon's expectations. To be deficient in keeping 
an aſſignation, cr in performing a duty. Actively, to o- 
mit the diſcharge of a duty. To be wanting to. 

FA'IL, S. a miſcarriage; mi 

- miiffion.; neglect, or non-performance of a promiſe or du- 

ty. Deficience ; want. h. How ed he his 
* title to the crown upon our fail?” Suar. PE 

FAPVLING, S. a deficience, imperſection, or ſlight fault, 

- owny to the infirmity of our natures. = 

FAILURE, S. deficience, or ceſſation. An omiſſion, or 

- ip, applied to duty. A flight fault. 

FA'IN, adj. (fegen, Sax. of fagian, to rejoice, fagur, fa- 
gen, Il. fagimes, Goth.) glad, joyful. ** My lips would 
„ be fain when I ſing unto thee.” P/al. hrxii. To be 
forced, compelled, or ubliged. ** Caſtalio was fain to 

make trenchers at Baſle.” Locke. 
fenſe is now the only one in uſe, as Johnſon obferves, it 
feems to have ariſen from a miſtake of the original ſig- 

niſication, or ſome_ ambiguous expreſſions ; as, 
% fain to do this ;” which would equally ſuit with the reſt 

- of the ſentence, whether it was ſuppoſed to mean, 7 db 

„ conpeilex; or I was glad to do this.” ee 


FAN, aj. gladly; very defirouſly ; willingly. „ Would | 
46 


; have a law enacted.” Swrrr. 

To FA'INT, v. . (ſaur, Fr,) to decay, fade, ot waſte a- 
ay ly. To grow languid, or fall into a fit. To 
fink down through dejection. Actively, to deject, deprefs ; 

to make a perſon languid. It faints me.” Shark. 

FAINT, adj. {fane, Fr.) void of ſtren vigour or ſpi- 
nit: pale, dead, or void of brightneſs," applied to co- 

- Jour. Slow, not loud, ſcarcely audible, applied to ſound. 


Cowardly ; timorous. ** Faing heart never won fair lady.” | 


- Prov. in Camp. Rem. 

FAVNTING, S. @ fit, a ſwoon, wherein a perſon is ſenſe- 
leſs for a ſhort time. 

FAINTLING, 
« ture.” Hip. Bull. ä 

FAINTLY, Av. in a feeble, or languid manner. Dead - 
ly, or juſt viſible, applied to colour. Without force, ap- 

ied to deſcription. Scarcely audible, applied to ſound. 
- Timourouſly, or without courage, activity or vigour, ap- 
to the manner of ation. 


FAI/NTNESS, S. kawguor, of want of fpirits or ſtrength 
throu 8 or any age 


Verte gal 


part of any thing. Ii 


miſs; or unfacceſsful attempt. O- | 


Though this laſt | 


«K I was | 


tim6rout. * Such a faincling filly crea- | 


henfon. |} 


AT 


FN ad. (feger, Sax. fager, Goth. Ki, Dan,) beami. 
or brown. Clean, pure, or without any foulneſs} appliey 
- to water. Serene, 2 not cloudy, applied to the We 


.., After ang, # proburaliny ity. of ſucceeding; or gaining a per- 
« gas. nal, or juſt, FRE: 7 to oats Nos 
practiſing any —__ indirect methods. Gentle; mild, 

oppoſed to violent, when joined with means. Commodi- 
ous, eaſy, or ſucceſsful. Where you may make the Faireſt 

„ © ſhoot.” SHA. | 

FAIR, adv. gently, without violence, joined to . In 
a civil and complaiſant manner, joined to peat. Happi- 
neſs, or ſucceſs, joined with Lappen, or befal. * Now 
« fair befal thee.” Shar. On good terms, free from 
ſtrife or contention, after « If he intends to keep 

. «. fair with the world.” Cortex. | 

FAFR, S. a beauty, a woman who is handſome. Honeſt 

or honeſt dealing. Fair and ſquare, Nic, keeps folks 
* er.” Hip. of J. Bull. : | 

FAIR, S. {feire, Fr. forum, or fare, Lat.) a public place, 
where merchants or traders reſort at ſtated times to diſpoſe 
of their wares, and enjoy ſome diveriions which are uiually 

- Exhibited at ſuch times. 
FAVRING, S. ſomething bought, for a preſent, at a fair, 

FAIRLY, adv. pleaſantly, applied to ſituation. Honelly, 

or without fraud; applied to the manner ot actiou. Can. 

didly, or without wreſting the ſenſe, applicd to criticiſa, 

Without blots, applied to writings. Completely; entirely ; 
perfectly. All this they /air/y.overcaue.” -SPENSBR, 

FAIRNESS, S. beauty, ele of form, applied to the 

make of a perſon. Honeſty, or freedom from. fraud, ap. 

plied to the manner of a perſon's dealings. 


" } FAIR-SPOKEN, adj. uſing civil and complaiſant expref- 


ſions. 

FAIRY, S. (ferbrb, Sax. fee, Fr. Paxter derives it from 
wa, Gr. earth, which in the Macedonian dialect is Aera, irom 
whence came £r5pos, enerci, and voſ eps, and infert aliony the 
Romans, which the Picts called feries, and the Engliſh 
more corruptly fairies, 1. e. the inſernal deines) a kind of 

| fabled being ſuppoſed to appear in a diminutive form, 

dance in meadows, and to reward cleanliueis. An en- 
chantreſs. ** To this great fairy 'Y commend tine acts.“ 
Shax. A fairy ring, is a round circle in a field wherein 
the graſs grows — 2 than in any other part near it, 
ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be cauſed by the fairies danc- 
ing; but may be accounted for from the effects of lightning. 

5 FAIRY, 4. belonging: to, or ſuppoſed to be given by 

iries. 

| FAVRY-STONE, S. in natural hiſtory, a tone of an he- 

miſpherical figure found in gravel-pits, having five double 

_ ariſing from the centre of its baſis, meeting in 
2 ole.  - | 

1471 3 (fede, Ital. fades, Lat. foi, Fr.) an aſſent to the 

| truth of a thang barel, on account of the credit or autho- 

_ rity of the perſon who delivers it; this principle of aſ- 
ſent and aſſurance is ſo great, that it leaves no manner of 
room for doubt or heſitation. An aſſent to any propoſi- 
tion, not made out by the deductions of reaſon, on the 
credit of the propoſer, as coming from God in ſome ex- 
traordinary way of communication. Figuratively, belief 
of the truths of revealed religion. I be ſyitem of re- 
vealed truth, held by Chriſtians. 
Gop. Truſt in the honeſty, or veracity of ano her. Fi- 
delity, or unſhaken adherence to a promiſe. dvincerity.. 


FIT BHC i. s. breach | 
AI'TH-BREACH, S. breach of a iſe or obligation. 
Perfidy. ** Upbraid his Faicb-breach.” Sax. 88 


| FAI'THED, adj. to be depended upon or confided in. 
« Make thy wary ſhine .” SHak. Not in uſe. : 
FAITHFUL, ag. in adhering to the truth of religi- 
on. Believing the truths of revealed religion. True to 
any obligation or contract; honeſt or upright in the diſ- 
charge of any duty. 

FAT THFULLV, adv. with firm belief in the truth of re- 
vealed religion. With full confidence in the promiſes of 
Gov. ith ſtriet adherence to duty, loyalty, and 


« [ 


„ m 


without fraud. Fervently, earneſtly, confidently. 
« ſhould not _—_ ſo faithfully.” Suak. The lat 
uſe | 


ſenſe is not in uſe. f 
| FAI'THFULNESS, S. any principle which a perſon may 


irm adherence to duty 85 


A I . | 
 FAI'THLESS, 25 without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion, With 


1 truth or veracity. 


| gu ſai 
Wait of Mohr. Want of force, a to defcription. 
: Want e 1 Be. | 


— 


NTY, 24. weak; languid void of or ſtrengtk. 
ful z handiome ; of a white complexion; oppoled to bla 


2, 1 


— — 6 "SR Ferre 


wxy 
1 TY IIS. 


Truth or confidence in 
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the diſcharge of any obligation or promiſe. Honeſtly, or 


out truſt or canfidence in the aſſurances 
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FA LDAGE, 8. (faldagium, barb. Lat. of fald, a place 


TT STS TS 


S. among ſeamen, a coil of rope. 


ion of the haunches and legs 

| —— . . 

f ALCA'TED, ad. (, alcatus, Lat.) hooked ; bent like. a 
LAT Forks: applied by aſtronomers ta the ap- 

' -earance which the moon makes while moving from the 
p junction to the oppoſition. 


| col E 
*A'TION, S. atus, Lat.) crodkedneſs; in a crooked 
— — of a ſeythe, br reaping hook. With 


« a long Halcat iam or forcipated tail.” Brown. 


| Ex/LCKION, -$. {the 4 is pronounced broad, like as, 


fauchon, Fr.) a ſhort crooked ſword or cymeter. 


ALCON, 8, (pronounced fuulcon of faucon, Fr. falconne, 


ſal. falco, Lat.) a bird of prey of the hawk kind, ſupe- 


.. riour to all others for courage, docility, gentleneſs and 


nohleneſs of nature. This title or name is applied only to 
the female, the male being called a raſl, or tiercelet. In 
gunnery, a ſort of cannon 54 inches at the bore, 7501b. 
weight, 7 foot long; its load 24 lb. of poder; its ſhot 
21 inches diameter, and 2 1b. weight: 


| -/LCONER, 8. (pronounced faucener, from. fauconier, Fr.) 


perſon who breeds, brings up, tames and tutors birds of 
of rey, ſuch as = >. gy oth a tc. 


| £4/LCONET, S. {falconetre, Fr.) a kind of ordnance 4 


inches diameter at the bore, 400 lb. weight, 6 foot * 


its load 1 £ 1b. its ſhot ſomething more than 2 inches 


ametery and 14 Ib. weight. 

8. (from altas and reiks, Goth. rule or go- 
rernment) the art of taming and teaching birds of prey to 
purſue and take game. 
where ſheep are penned) a privilege, which ſeveral lord: 
antiently reſerved to themſelves ot ſetting up folds for 
ſheep, in- any fields within their manors, and this not only 
with their own, but likewiſe their tenants ſheep. This 
is called in antient writs fo/d/cao. 


| FA'LDFEE, S. a compoſition paid anciently by tenants for 
| the — 1 of foldage. 
FA'LDING, S. a kind of coarſe cloth. 


FA'LDSTOOL, S. a kind of tool placed at the outſide of 


| the altar, on which the kings of England kneel at their co- 


ronation, | 


To FALL, 2. a. (preter, I fell, or have fallen, or als, 


part, paſſ. fallen, of falla, Il. feallon, Sax. wallan, Belg. 


8. lx, falcis, Lat.) in horſemanſhip, that 
. = of & lern, mhetala they | 


fallen, Teut.) to deſcend by accident from a higher to a | 


lower place. To change an ere poſture to a prone one, 
uſed with down, To drop, or be no longer faſtened, 
uſed with of To move down any deſcent. To die, to be 
degraded from a high tation to a low one. To come in- 
to a ſtate of a? Hoe terrour, or diſtreſs, uſed with ander. 
To decreaſe, or diminiſh in value, weight, or quantity, 
uſed with from, or under. To decline from a ſtate of 
Yolence to one of reſt and calmneſs. To enter into 
any "ſtate of the body or mind. Fall > SHAK. 


Fell into ſuch a rage.” KnoLLes. To fink below a thing 


in a compariſon, uſed with fort, To languiſh or grow 
faint; uſed with awey : To grow lean, or decreaſe in bulk. 
To. revolt, or be deficient in loyalty. To periſh, or be 
loſt: To decline gradually ; to fade, or languiſh. Uſed 
with back, to fil performing a promiſe, To recede z 
Tld, or give way. Uſed with down, to bow, or bend as 
a ſuppliant ; to „or tumble proſtrate on the ground. 
Joined to in, to concur, coincide, or make one in a party. 
10 comply, or yield to. Joined to %, to ſeparate or 
break from. Joined to on, to begin to do a thing eagerly ; 


to aſſault, or make an attack, Uſed with ober to, to | 


change ſides or parties. Joined to our, to quarrel ; to hap- 
pen. Joined with o, to begin, to eat with eagerneſs ; to 
apply oneſelf to. Ufed with under, to be ſubject to; 
to be the obje& of; to be ranged, or reckoned with, 
Joined with pen, to attempt; to ruſh againſt, Actively, 
to drop, or let a thing flip ; to ſink or depreſs, To dimi- 
nich in value, to leflen &o ice of a commodity. To 


yean, or bring forth, ied to ſheep. © Fall co- 
„ Joured lamb,» 38 4 9585 


= 8. ſrom the verb, fall, If.) the aft of deſcend. 
ng 


ound, 


nt from on high. The act of dropping from 
— 41 The act of tumbling proſtrate upon the 
he violence ſuffered from dropping accidentally 


eaneſs; or declenſion from a ſtate of grandeur, popu- 
els, power, riches, proſperity and popularity, to one 


4 


gh place. - Figuratively, death. Ruin. Loſs of | 


FAL 


diſgrace. Decreaſe of 3 value. Leſſening of 
_ found, or r F. d to muſe. A'cataraft; de, 
or deicent of water from a high place. The outlet of = 
current into any other water. Autumn, or the time when 
the leaves drop or fall from the trees. In divinity, the 
ſtate of our firſt parents; wherein on account of eating the 
forbidden tree, they loſt the happineſs of living in Para- 
diſe, and according to Milton brought deack into the 
FALLA'CIOUS, af. Ce plas Lat. 
A'CIOUS, a4. (. ien, Fr. fallax, „Lat. 
| producing — of ſophittry, applied only 2 
things, writings or propoſitions, never to perſons. Raiſin 
_ expectations; deceitful. That /allacions fruit. 
ar. Loft. 
' FALLA'CIOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to deceive 
by falſe appearances, or tending to lead into miſtakes by 


1 A CIs | : 

| FA'LLACY, S. (fallace; Fr. Fallacia, Lat.) an at ent 
made uſe of to lead a perſon into an errour. A ſophiſm. 

FALLIBILITY, 8. (from Fulle, Lat.) liableneſs or poſſibi- 
lity of being-deceived, or of being in an errour. 

FA'LLIBLE, adj. (Vallo, Lat.) liable to errour, or miſtake: 

FALLING, S. an indenting, or hollow in a ſurface. The 
Fi ſeveral prominencies and falling in of the features.” 

DDIS. 

FAL'LING-SICKNESS, 8. See EriIErsv. | 
FA'LLOW, adj. (falewe, Sax. veluwe, Belg: fual or feel, 
Teut.) a pale red, or yellow, applied to colour. Un- 
ſowed ; or left to reſt after certain years of tillage. 
Plowed but not ſowed, or prepared for a ſecond plowing. 
Figuratively, unplowed ; uncultivated, applied to . 
1 or neglected. Let che cauſe lie ale 


FA LLOW, 8. (/ealga, fealk, Sax.) ground plowed in or- 
der for a ſecond plowing ; or land untilled and ſuffered to 
reſt after bearing a certain nuinber of years, f 

To FA'LLOW, v. 3. to plow in order to a ſecond 
plowing, or an interval of reſt before ited be ſown a ſe- 
ccnd time. ; ; 

FA'LLOWNESS; S. the act of letting ground reſt before it 
be ſtocked again. Figuratively, barrenneſs. a, 

FA'LSE, adj. ( fal/as, Lat. faux, fauſſe, Fr.) repreſenting a 
thing to be what it is not. Fictitious, or counterſeit, op- 
poſed to natural or real. Treacherous, or unjuſt; oppoſed 
to faithful, or honeſt ; hypocritical or feigned, oppoſed 


to real. 

FALSEHEA'RTED, adj. treacherous, oppoſed to faithful. 

FA'LSEHOOD, S. (from falſe and bad, Sax. ſtate or condi- 
tion) the ſetting down, or uttering in words the agree- 
ment of diſagreement of ideas otherwiſe than it is; or the 
repreſenting a thing to be different from what we think it 
to be. Want of faithfulneſs, or honeſty. A lie, or the 
ſaying that a thing is, what we are conſcious it is not. 

PA'LSELY, adj. contrary to truth. Erroneouſly, perfidi- 
ouſly. 

* 8. contrariety to truth, honeſty, or faith- 

neſs. 

FALSIFICA”TION, S. the act of altering the words of 
a ſentence ſo as to make it ſignify ſomething contrary to 
the opituon of the authour. Contradiction, or confutation. 
To preſerve his ftory from detection of falffication.” 
Notes on the Odyſſ. 

FALSIFUER; S. one who alters the words or ſentences of 
an authour ſo as to make the ſenſe contrary to what it was 
* One who counterfeits, or mehes a thing a 
mg what it is not. A liar; or inventor of fal 


To FA'LSIFY, v. a: (fer, Fr.) to counterfeit; or 
forge. To alter the ſenſe of a book. Figuratively- to 
confute, or prove falſe. To violate by treachery. <* Falk 85 
« Hing the moſt important truſt.” Decay A Piety. To 
render improper for the purpoſe intended; to pierce 

| through; — Falſar, Ital.“ His ample ſhield is fa/ffed?” 

Dzxypv. Though Dryden has by a long note on this term 
endeavourcd- to. naturalize this word ; yet no other ay- 
thour ſeems to have adopted it. Neuterly; to lie, or tell 
an untruth. „ 1 5 the 182 ; 

FA'LSITY, S. (Ja, Lat.) the repreſenting a thing to 
be what it is 8 A falſehood, or lie. Rene an 
ertour; 8 principle, or poſition inconſiſtent with, or con- 

trary to, the nature of things. 

To FA'LTER, v. =. (altar, Span. of falta, Span. a de- 
Fa. Vaullur Il. a ſtammerer) applied to pronuncia- 
tion, to heſitate, or ſtammer in ſpeaking. To fail in any 
ad of the body or wind. AQuvely, to fiſt or cleanſe. 


Barley 


„ eule, Montini: ' 


# þ FAN 
malt, muſt be bold — and elean 


* Þ# 


4 Faltered from 


17 81 + a 4 
heſitation and ftammering, 


FA'LTERINGLY, a. with hefit: 
applied to utterance of words. . With lan , feebl 
or weakneſs, applied to any act of the or mind. 
To FAM BLE, v. 4. (Jamler, Dan.) to heſitate or 
e ing. Found only in Skinner. a 
FAME, S8. (Jama, — Papa, phama, Gr.) honourable re- 
port. Figuratively, rumour, or repo ET OILS 
FA'MED, part. ipoken of with honour 
FA'MELESS; 
tion of the under anding, invention or action; 


FAMELIAR, adj. ( familiaris; Lat.) belongin 
Affable, or = — oppoſed to er With- 

out ceremoniouſneſs, with the freedom of perſons long and 

- intimately acquainted. Accuſtomed; common; frequent. 
Too free. A poor man found a prieſt familiar wi 


% wife.“ CAMDEN, 

FAMILIAR, S. one long and intimately 

noble gentleman, and my familiar,” Shar. A demon 
ſuppoſed to be at the devotion, or to attend to the eall of 
- a perſon. 

FAMILIARITY, S. an eaſineſs and freedom of acceſs. and 

© diſcourſe, generally obſerved between perſons long and in- 
timately acquainted, being free from conſtraint, formality, 
and ceremony, Figuratively, habit. 

To FAMILIARIZE, v. a. (familiarijer, Fr.) to wear away 
the impreſſions of awe, or diſtant reſpect, occaſioned by 
novelty. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority 
to that of a perſon long known and joined in the — of 
friendſhip. e | 

FAMILIARITY, adv. with a freedom of acceſs and diſ- 
courſe obſer ed between perſons long acquainted. With- 
out ceremony or formality. . 0 

FAMPFLLE, en famille, (Fr. pronounced awng faumeel) in a 
family manner; without reſtraint or formality, ** Who 
„at their dinners, en famille.” Swirr. 

FA'MILY, S. - thoſe who live in the ſame houſe; or de- 
ſcend from the ſame progenitor. A claſs, tribe, or = 
cies. There be * of things.” Ba cox. The 
laſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 

FAMINE, S. (Fr. from fames, 
food. Diſtreſs for want of neceſſary food. 

To FAM'ISH, v. 4. (mer, Lat. famis, old Fr.) to kill 
with hunger or want of food. To kill with. want of ſome- 
thing neceſſary to ſupport liſe. Famiſb him of breath, 


no re- 


ſood. for want of 
food. 

FAMISHMENT, 8. 1 of hunger; extreme diſtreſs 
for want of neceſſary food. To ſuffer thirſt and ami ſp- 
* ment.” Harew. Not much uſed. 

FA'MOUS, adj. (famenx, Fr. famoſus, Lat.) much talked 
-of and praiſed for remarkable virtue, great exploits, uſe- 
ful inventions, or ingenious compoſitions. Sometimes 
applied to bad as well as good actions, but with impro- 

riety. Famous pyrates.” SHAK. 

FA'MOUSLY, au. ſpoken of with eſteem, and generally 
known for ſomething extraordinary. | | 15 
FA'MOUSNESS, S. great renown or fame. Applied to 
ſomethiog remarkable, generally known, and univerſalhy 

praiſed for its excellence. 


Figuratively, to be in great di 


FAN”, S. (vannus, Lat.) a thin ſkin, piece of paper, taffety 


or other light ſtuff, cut ſemicircalarly, plaited in ſuch a 
manner that i- plaits may be alternately inwards and out- 


-wards, mounted on ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, 
tortoiſeſhell, &c. which are joined together by a rivet at 


the other end, and uſed by the ladies to defend their com- 


plexions from the ſun, to raiſe wind and cool them- 
-felves, c. Figuratively, any thing ſpread out in a tri- 
angular form, with a broad baſe reſembling a lady's fan. 
Any thing by which the air is moved; wings. Stretch 
60 his feather'd fans.” Da v. An inſtrument, by which 
or winnowed from the corn, from wan, 
% far to 


chaff is clear 
Fr. An inſtrument to blow up or raiſe a fire. 
jaflame chat love.“ Hook Ex. 

To FAN', v. a. to cool by the motion of a fan. To put 
the air into” motion. To raiſe” fire. ' ** Faun, the poet's 
, fire.” Porz. To ſeparate, or winnow. 

FANA'TIC, S. ( fanatique, Fr. fanaticus, Lat.) entertaining 
wild, imaginary and enthuſiaſtic notions in religion. 
FANA “TIC, 8. 3 has wild zotions in religion: 
An enthaſiaſt. A perſon; who pretends to immediate reye- 

tie, or inſpir ation. 8. 

FANA'TICISM,-S. religions madneſs. The entertaining 
' * * odd; wild, or enthuſiaſtic notions in religion. 


ach. inglorious; not known for any 4 yu anng 


his 


acquainted, «A 


. | 
Lat. hunger) fcarcity of 


n 
60 it, not of bread.” Par. Loft. Neuterly, to die for want of 


| 


to family, 


] 


3 


- FAN{CIFUL, . entertaining odd and chimerical 


FAR, adv. (tor, Sax. of fare, Sax a journey, 


FAR 


changing or taking up an opini ; notion; 
1 1 (v4 14 — b; 63.1 * bew conlulting 
1 -IENLLY, ones in — inconſiſtent 7 * 
ober dictates of "reaſon ; ing upon fl; e 
; whimfically. | 1 | 2 Ught grow, 
FAN'CIFULNESS, S. the habit of following the wild 
tions of 


the £ or imagination, rathe t- 
* ancy 9 r thay theſe a 


FAN'CY, S. ; (contracted from. phanta/y, phanta 

- Qarracia, Gr.) a power or faculty of 41 rh 1. 
compounds ideas received by the ſenſes, and b. 0 
means forms objects, perſons, repreſentations, Fd tha 

ideas which have no exiſtence without us. The 2 
tion. An opinion formed barely by the operation * 

imagination, without the 1 of reaſon, 4, 
idea, image, or conception of the mind. A likins ; 
_ ehnafion, or fondneſs. Meer humour, whim or —_ 
Some thing, or invention which pleaſes. 1 

To FAN'CY. wv. 4. to conceive or form an idea of in 
mind. Whom I fancy, but can ne'er expreſs.” Par 
To. like, or grow fond of. Faxcied her ſo Arongh," 

RarLEI OE. £ | ; 

FANCYMO'NGER, S. one whois moved purely by the len 
and fallies of the imagination. 

FAN'CY-SICK, adj. not really, but only imaginarly 
fick, applied to a perſon who is in good health, but fan. 
cles, or imagines the contrary. 

FA'NE, S. (Fr. fanum, Lat.) a temple, or place devoted 
religious worſhip. - / 

FAN'FARON, S. (Fr. from the Spaniſh ; the Arabic 6, 
inal ſignifies one who promiſes what he cannot pe. 
orm) a bully; a hedtor. One who makes a great parade, 

or oſtentatious boaft of his abilities, and promiſes ne 
than he can perform. The character of a fax/ar ct 
« hefioh Darss 7; | | 
FANFARONA'DE, S. (from fanfaron) a bluſter ; an ofts. 
tatious ſhow or boaſt of a perſon's abilities and virte, 
The fanfaronade of Monſ. Boufflers.” Swirr. 

To FANG', v. a. ( fangan, Sax. wanger, Belg.) to ſeize; u 

gripe. © Deſtruction fang mankind !” SnAx. 

FANG”, S. (from the verb) the long tuſk of a boar, The 

nails or claws of a bird or beaſt,” In botany, any ſhoot 
- tendril by means of which one plant takes hold of a 
er. | 

FANGLE, S. {fingan, Sax. to attempt, Skinner) a filly u. 

tempt. A frivolous or trifling ſcheme. At preſent rarely 
uſed, unleſs joined with the word new ; as, new fanyln, 
new fanglene/+. | 

FA'NGLED, part. gaudy ; ridiculonſly, or oftentatiouly 

ſhowy and ornamented. ** In this angle world.” Sta. 

FA'NGLESS, adj. without fangs, or teeth. Like a fay- 

e boar.” SHA. 

FA'NGOT, S. a quantity of wares, containing from ore, 

to two hundred weight three quarters, 

FANNEL, S. {fanon, Fr.) an ornament, like a ſcarf, yen 

by a prieſt round his arm when he ſays maſs. 

FANNER, S. one that makes uſe of a fan. 

FA'NT ASIED,: part. / troubled with odd imaginations 


fancies. | 
FANTA'SM, S. ſee PranTasm. 


 FANTA'STIC, FANTA'STICAL, {fantaftique, Fr.) int 


ginary 5 irrational ; not really exiſtent, or reſemb 
phantoms ſuppoſed to aſſume ſenſible bodies only to be- 
come perceptible. Capricious, governed by 'whim and 
fancy. Conceited, or letting too much on one's own op 
nion, and thereby becoming ridiculouſly affected. 
FANTA'STICALLY, adv, in a manner which can exiſt only 
in imagination. Capriciouſly ; with great unſteadinels. 
FANTA'STICALNESS, FANTA'STICKNESS, S. tit 
quality of being guided by the firſt ſallies of imagination d 
fancy without conſulting reaſon, Whimſicalneſs. Cp 
ciouſneſs. | | 
FA'NTASY, S. (fantafie, Fr. phantafia, Lat. parracia, Gt) 
ſee Fancy. \ 
FANTOM, S. ſee PAN TO. | 
FA'P. adj. (a cant word) ſuddled ; intoxicated with drink- 
ing. The gentleman had drank bimfelf out of his hit 
++ ſenſes ; and- being aß. SHAK. Not in uſe. 
| from f 


ram to go, fairs, Goth. farr, Erſe.) to a great diſtan® 
conſidered. either in length, or as extending on all ſes 
Almoſt. In a great mealure. The day was far ſpeni 
Judges. Gen. and in compariſon. Much, or to à c 
tain, point. Io a great l compliment or prall. 
«You ſpeak. him Jar.“ Shak. ES 140 
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Fr.) im- 
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Died wich of 


F A R | 
| PAR adj: distant from any place mentioned or implied: 


both as an m_ =y as an adjective. 
is an elliptical ex preſſion for from a far or remote 
r The ek mall bring a beg inſt thee 
146 from afar.” Deat. xxvii. 49. In horſemanſhip, the far 
my - of a horſe, is that which is fartheſt from the rider 
hen mounting, i. e. the right fide. | 
FAR, S. (rr, Sax. a boar, contrafted from Farrow) a 
"litter of pigs; the young of a ſow. The loſs of the 
3 fl bw. Tuss. 
To FAR CE, v. 4. (farcir, Fr. farcio, Lat.) to ſtuff with 
| different ingredients. Figuratively, to extend or ſwell out 
by pompous additions. "The farced title.” SnAEk. 
FARCE, 8. (farcer, Fr. to mock ; ſee the verb) a drama- 
tic entertainment of the comic kind, never exceeding 
- three acts, but confined to the eſtabliſhed laws of the dra- 
ma; ſomerimes applied to a Jew ſtuffed with wild and 
- ludicrous conceits, capable of raifing laughter. Figura- 
tively, any incident, or circumſtance which is rather di- 
verting than ſerious, and rather ridiculous than rational. 
FAR'/CICAL, adj. belonging, or ſuitable, to a farce. 
FAR'CY, 8. (farcin, Fr. farcina, Ital.) a diſeaſe in horſes 
or oxen, which vitiates their maſs of blood, appears in 
hard puſtules, or running ulcers ; in knots or ſtrings a- 
long the veins, and is both a ſpecies of, and as contagi- 


ous as, the leproſy. 

FAR DEL, 8. ——— Ital. fardeau, Fr.) a bundle, or 
burthen. ©* Who would theſe fardels bear.” SRAk. 

To FA'RE, v. . (faran, Sax. fare, Il. waren, Belg. 
. fahran, Teut.) to go. To walk or move from one place 
to another. 80 on he fares.” Par. Loft, To be in 
any ſtate or condition, either good or bad, To live, ap- 
plied to the matter of eating. The rich man fared 
„ ſumptuouſly.” Luke xvi. 19. 

FA RE. S. the price paid by, or due from, a perſon for his 
in any carriage, whether by land or by water. 
f or proviſion for eating. 

FAREWELL, adv. (this word was originally the impera- 
tive of the word fare, joined elliptically to gell, for fare 
you wwell ; but is by cuſtom uſed as an adverb, both by a 
perſon, going away, and by a perſon left behind) a com- 
pliment uſed at parting, whereby we wiſh the perſon well, 
whom we take leave of. Sometimes uſed merely to im- 
- ply ſeparation or abſence, without including the idea of 
— * Farewell, a long farewell to all my ſtory.“ 
SHAK. | | 


FAREWELL, S. leave; the act of parting. Sometimes 


uſed as an adjective, for ſomething in which leave is ta- 
ken. In farewell papers.” Spe. N?. 445. 
FARFE'TCHED, S. a ſtratagem; or artiſice. Their po- 
litic far/ztches.” Hudib. | 
FARFE'T'CHED, %. brought from places at a great di- 
| Rance off. Sought with care and pains. Not naturally 
introduced. ; 
FARINA'/CEOUS, a. ( farina, Lat. meal) mealy; 
ſembling meal. 
FAR'M, 8 ferme, Fr. frorm, Sax, vifuals) 4 
Er 2 „Fr. feorm, . viQuuals und oc- 
cupied in a age, whether it be a perſon's A or hired, 
The ſtate of lands let out at a certain annual ſum. A 
certain ſum of money paid a government for the right to 
its cuſtoms or taxes. | 
To FAR M, v. a. (from the noun) to let or hire land of 
another for tillage. To cultivate land. To rent the cuſ- 
toms or taxes of a ſtate at a certain rate. 
FARMER, S. one who cultivates his own, or hired land. 
One who advances money for, or rents, the taxes of a ſtate. 
FAR'MING, S. the art of cultivating land and breeding 
catttle. 
FAR MOST, adj. (ſuperlative of far) at the greateſt diſtance 
from a thing or place mentioned or implied. 
FAR'NESS, S. (from far and ne/s, of nee, Sax. or NS, 
Goth. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of being 
. remote, or ſituated at a diſtance. *©* Farneſs from timely 
* ſuccour.” Carew. Followed by from. 
"'FARR A/ GINOUS, adj. ( farrago, farragints, Lat.) compoſed 
of different things or perſons. Huddled. A farragi- 
nous collection of all conditions.” BROWN. 
FARRA'GO, S. (Lat.) a mixed maſs ;. a medley. 

FR TRIER, S. ( ferrier, Fr. from ferre, Fr. iron, ferrarivs, 
Lat. trom ferrum, Lat. iron) one who makes ſhoes for, 
and puts them on horſes. One who profeſles to cure 
(the diſeaſes incident to horſes. 


re- 
The farinaceous or mealy ſeeds.“. Ar- 


To. FAR RIER, v. . to practiſe phyſie and ſurgery on 
Sax. a boar, fearh, Sax. warre, | 


bhorſes. | 
FAR ROC W., 8. (arr, 


helg, verre, Tedt.) a little pig. 


FAR “T, 8. (fert, 


FAR TIER, adj. (this is erroneouſly taken to be 


FAS 


FAS 
To FAR'ROW, v. 5. to . pigs, 


Sax. vert, 


. 


— to ſwine, 
Ig. Furie, Leut.) wind let 


© 4 


looſe behind. 
To FAR'T, v. 8. to break wind behinßc. 
the com- 
parative degree of far, which would analogically make 
only farer, the ancient ſpelling might poſſibly be forth, 
forther, from forthor, or further, the „ and u being fre- 
quently changed for each other in moſt *.. at a 
greater diſtance, _—_ to ſituation. Longer. One more, 
or a ſtronger, applied to arguments. Adverbially ; at, or 
to a greater diſtance. Uſed as a connecting particle in a 
diſcourſe, it implies, moreover ; again; beſides. | 
FAR'THERANCE, S. encouragement ; countenance, or 
promoticn. * All the fartherance that I have obtained.“ 
Aschau. It is now, more properly, ſpelt furtherance. 
FAR'THERMORE, adv. (more properly furthermore) more- 
over; beſides, over and above. Farthermore, the leaves, 
„ body, c.“ RALEIOR. | . 
To FAR'THER, v. a. to promote, advance, countenance, 
or encourage. More properly ſpelt, further. 
FARTHEST, adj. (from far or furth and eff, a Sax. ter- 
mination for the ſuperlacive degree; that of the Goths is 
ift and ifa, the Runic 7/a, and that of the Greeks gs, 
iftos. Furthe/? is the moſt proper ſpelling) moſt diſtant : 
Adverbially, at or to the greateſt diſtance. 
FAR THING, S. ( feorthling, Sax. from feortha, Sax. 
fourth, and ling, Sax. a diminutive termination) the 
ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, being in value the fourth part of a 


penny. . 

FAR”"THINGALE, S. (wertugalle, Fr. werdugal, Span. ver- 
degarde, Belg.) a hoop, or petticoat uſed to make the 
others ſtand out, by means of circles of whalebone, or 
cane, which are ſowed upon it. 

FAR'THING WORTH, 8. as much as is fold for a far- 
thing ; more properly made two words, and ſpelt /farthing's 
Worth. ; 

FAS CES, S. (Lat.) axes tied up in a bundle with rods or 
ſtaves, and borne before the Roman magiſtrates, as an en- 
ſign or badge of authority. | | 

FAS'CIA,.S. (Lat.) in architecture, a broad liſt, fillet, or 
band uſed in architraves and pedeftals. In brick buildings, 
the jutting out of the bricks, over the windows. 

FAS'CIATED, a. in architecture, adorned with a band 
or fillet.. In ſurgery, bound with fillets, or tied with a 
ban lage. . 4 

FASCIA*TION, S. in ſurgery, a — or the act and 
manner of binding parts. Three eſpecial forts of /a/- 

* ciation.” WISEMAN. 

To FAS'CINATE, v. a. (/a/cinatus, Lat. of faſcine, Lat.) 
to bewitch, or influence by enchantment or witcheratt. 

FASCINA'TION, S. ( fa/cinaris, Lat.) the act of bewitch- 

ing, generally applied to that of the eye or rongue. | 

'N E, 8. (Fr. pronounced fafceen) in fertification, 
fagots, or ſmall branches of trees, or bavines bound up in 
bundles, which are mixed with earth, and ſerve to fill up 
trenches, to ſcreen the men, make parapets of trenches, 
Ec. | 

FAS'CINOUS, S. (fa/ſcinum, Lat.) occaſioned, or operating 
by witchcraft or enchantment. The poflibility of - 
« cinous diſeaſes.” Harver. | . 

FASHION, S. (Jacen, Fr. fatticn, Ital.) the form, make, 
or cut of any thing. The manner in which any thing is per- 
formed. Cuſtom, or the form which is moſt commonly made 
uſe of. Uſed after men, it implies rank, ſtate, dignity. 
In farriery, the farcy or leproſy of horſes, His horle is 
: poſſeſt with the glanders, infected with the faſhions.” 

HAK, 

To FASH'ION, v. a. (fagonntr, Fr.) to make in a particu- 
lar form or ſhape. To fit, or adapt. To make according 
to the general taſte, or mode. ; | 

FASH'IONABLE, adj. eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, or mode. 
Made according to the general taſte, or mode. Obſer- 
vant of the nuns Of a rank or dignity ſuperiout to the 


vulgar. | 
F ASH'LONABLENESS, S. conformity to the reigning taſte, 
applied to building, plate, or any production either of the 
hand or head. ; 
FASH'IONABLY, adj. in a manner conformable. to che 
reigning taſte, or cuſtom. 1 5 | 
FASH/ONIST, S. a perſon who follows the mode in dreſs 
to a degree of affectation. A fop. Wants authority. 
To FAST", v. a. (tan, Sax. faſten, Goth. waftan, Belg.) 
to abſtain from eating or drinking. To mortity the body 
by abſtajning ſrom ſood, for a certain; time, on a religious 
account. i | | 


5 F. r FAST. 
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FA'ST, 8. (from the verb) a ſpace of time, wherein a perſon |. 


takes little or no food. An abſtinence fram food oh ac-. 
count of religion. 

FA'ST, adj. (f#ft, Sax. vaſt. Belg. baft, Perl. paſi, Sclav. 
and Pol. , Teut. waſte, old Fr.) firm, or not in dan- 


applied to ſleep. Cloſed ar ſhut cloſe, applied to a door, 

or the eyelids, fc. With a quick motion; from ef, Brat. 
Faſt and looſe, implies variableneſs, inconſtancy. or that a 
perſon changes his party often. 
4. boſe.” * 
A'ST, adv. firmly ; immoveably; ſwiftly, applied to mo- 
tion, Frequently, applied to repetition. | i 

To FA'STEN, . @. (from Fasr, baftan, Perl. paſati, 
Sclav. Dalm. and Boh.) to make firm, or immoveable. 
To cement, tie or link together. To affix. To ſettle or 
make a thing flick without falling off. To lay on with 
force and ſtrength ; to impreſs. Neuterly, to ſtick or ad- 
here. Uſed with oz. . 

FA'STENER, S. a perſon that makes firm, ties or binds, 

ſo as a thing will not move or fall off. 

FA'STER, 8. one who abſtains from food. PL. 

FA'STHANDED, adj. covetous, avaricious ; not given to 
generoſity. ** The king was fafi-handed.” Bacon. 

FASTITDIOUS, adj. {faftidio/us, Lat. 3 aſtidieuſe, 
Fr. from faftidium, Lat.) diſdainful; nice to a fault; 

ueamiſh, 

72 — adv. in a contemptuous, diſdainful or 
ſqueamiſh manner. 

FASTVGIATED, adj. roofed ; narrow at the top. Wants 

authority. ; 


FASTING-DAY, S. a day wherein a perſon abſtains from 


food from a religious principle. 
FAST'NESS, S. (/xftennefſe, feftneſſse, Sax.) firmneſs, or | 
firm adherence to a cauſe or party. A ſtrong hold; a for- 


treſs, Cloſeneſs or conciſeneſs, applied ta ſtile. Bring 

& his ſtile from all looſe groſsneſs to ſuch firm faftze/s in 

„Lain, as in Demoſthenes.” Aschau. The laſt ſenſe 

1470885 fas, Lat.) having too high an opi 

„ adj. (faſtuoſus, Lat. too high an opi- 

nion of — +" — and abilities. Proud or haughty. 
Wants authority. 

FAT”, adj. (fat, Sax. wet, Belg. fet, Teut.) full fed, fleſhy, 
plump, or covered with an oily or unftuous ſubſtance. Gro 
dull, from far, Fr. Fat minds.” Da xb. Figara- 
tively, wealthy, rich, or ſufficient to enable a. perſon. to 
live on luxuries or ſuch things as may make him * & 
rut benefice.” AYLIFFE. | 

FAT”, S. (from the adjective) in anatomy, a white oily and 
ſulphureous part of the blood, depoſited in the cells of the 
membrana adipeſa, to be found immediately under the ſkin, 
in all parts of the body except the forehead, eyelids, lips, 
under-part of the ear, ſcrotum, &c. It is divided into two 


ſorts, 1. that which we have already deſcribed, whichris- | 


ſtiled by anatomiſts pizgnedo ; the other is whiter, harder, 

more brittle, and leſs eaſy to liquefy than the former, and 

is found in the cavities of the. abdomen, omentum, Ec. 

Both kinds ſerve as a natural balſam to preſerve the — 7 

and by mixing with and 1 or ſheathing the ſalts 

with which the blood abounds, p them from corroding 
thoſe uw through which they paſs. | 

FAT”, S. (fat, fatta, Sax. watte, Belg.) a veſſel in which 
any thing is put to ferment or ſoak. It 1s generally written 
and pronounced war, but improperly, if derived from the 
Saxon, as moſt of our monoſyllables are. 

To FAT”, v. a. (ſee Far, aq.) to make fat, plump or 
_ by feeding. Neuterly, to grow plump, fleſhy or 
at. - 

FA'TAL, adj. (Fr. Fatalis, Lat.) caufing inevitable death 
or deſtruction. Cauſed by fate, deſtiny. or neceſlity. 

FA'TALISM, S. the doctrine of fate, or opinion that the 
occurrencies of life and products of nature are eſtabliſhed 
by an unalterable neceflity. * Some perſons have accu- 
*< ſed our authour of fataliſa.”  WarrurToON. 

FA'TALIST, S. one who believes and maintains that all 

things happen by invincible neceſſity. 

FATALITY, S. ( Fataliti) a pre-determined and invincible 
neceſſary order or ſeries of things and events. A decree 

of fate. An-invincible influence or bias. A tendency to 
danger, deſtruction or death: Mortality. The moſt 
% conſiderable fatality.” Baown. — 

FA'TALLY, adv. mortally ; in ſuch a manner as to occa 
ſion death, By the decree of fate, or by an inevitable and 
invincible neceſſity. | | —— 

FA'TALNESS, S. that quality which ſhews a thing to hap 
pen by an inevitable or invincible neceſſity. | 


FATE, S. an inevitable neceflity depending, on ſome fixed, 


ger of falling or of being moved. Fixed. Deep or ſound, | 


« He played faf and | 
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FAT 

or ſuperiour cauſe, The decree of Gop, whereby he has in. 
evitably ordained. what ſhall or hall not come to paſs. The 
Stoical fate is a natural and in variable ſucceſſion of all 
things from eternity, indiſſolubly linked together, Phy. 
Ffical fate is an order and ſeries of natural cauſes appropri. 
ated to their effects. Aſtrological fate is a neceſſary ſeries 
or order of events, ſuppoſed to- flow from the influence 
and poſition of the heavenly bodies. Figuratively, a ne. 
ceſſary or predeteru.ined event. Death deſtruction 
The cauſe of death. * Feather'd fates among the mules 
and ſumpters ſent.“ DRY». 

FA“ TED, adj. decreed or determined by fate. Inveſteq 
with any quality by fate. Having the power of fatal de. 
termination Thy fated ſky.” Shak. The laſt ſenſe 
is peculiar to the authour quoted. 

FA'THER, S. (the a pronounced broad, like the German or 
ainah! from farder, Sax. faden, Dan. wader, Belg. watny, 
Teut. Vater, old Fr. padre, Ital. waker, Erſe; padar, Perſ,) 
one who has contributed to the generation of one of his own 
Kind, or one who has begotten a ſon or a daughter, Fi. 
guratively, the firſt anceſtor; a title 7 given to a 
pet ſon in years; becauſe old enough, and on account 
of his age, deſerving to be reverenced as, one's father, 
An inventor, © Jubal: was the farther of all fuch as handle 
* the harp,” Cen. iv. 21. A title given to the ecclefiaſti. 
cal writers of the firſt centuries. One who deals with, and 
acts towards apother with the kindneſs and affection of 
a Jouns The title of a. popiſh confeſior, particularly that 
of a jeſuit. The title given to a ſenator in ancient Rome, 
The appellation of one of the perſons in the bleſſed and a. 

. dorable Tami x, ſo called as 8 the Sox in an 
incfable manner; likewiſe called our FaTrer, on ac. 
count af giving us being, of protecting us with a father. 
ly Kindneſs, and of adopting us as coheirg-with Caxtsr 
in the ſyſtem of redemption ; it is in alluſion to all theſe 
benefits, that we ſtile him in our prayers, ** Our FarRIR 
« which art in heaven.” Matt. vi. 


 FA/THER-IN-LAW, S. a huſband or wife's father. | 


To FA'THER, v. a. to adopt a perſon for one's fon or 

daughter. To adopt, or pretend to be the authour of a 

. compoſitian. Fo aſcribe a perſon or. thing to another as 
or production. 


his. offspri 
 FA'TH BRHOOD, S. (from father and hood of had, Sax, 


ſtate or condition) the ſtate or condition of / a- pazent or 
father. | * | 
FA'THERLESS, adj. {fzderleas, Sax.) without father. 
FA'THERLINESS, S. the tenderneſs and affe ction of a fa- 
ther. 


| FA'THERLY, adj. {federlice, Sax.) with the aſfection and 


tenderneſs of a father; like a father. 
FA THERLV, adv. in the manner of a father. 


| FA*'THOM, S. (fardem, ferthm, Sax.) a long meaſure con- 


taining 6 feet, or 2 yards, being taken from the ſpace a 
man can reach with both his arms extended. At ſea 
there are 3 kinds of fathoms, eſtimated according to the 
different bulks of veiſels; iſt, that of men of war con- 
tains 6 feet. 2dly, the middling, or that of merchant- 
ſhips 5 + feet. 
or hſhing veſſels, and is only 5 feet. Figuratively, depth 
of penetration; comprehenuveneſs, or extent- of under- 
ſtanding. ** Another of his farhom they have none.“ 
SHAK, A e | 
To FA THOM, v. a. to encompaſs with the arms extended. 
To ſound, or find. the depth ol water a fa. Figuratively, 
to reach, or comprehend. To try the depth ot a difficult 


ſubject. To penetrate, ſound, or go to the bottom of a- 


deſi 


| FA"THOMLESS, % has whicls has no. bottom, or which! 


is ſo deep as riot to be meaſured. That which cannot be 


encompaſſed + with both arms extended. Buckle in a: 


„ waſte moſt fathomieh.” Star. Not to be compre- 
hended, applied to myſteries, or difficulties in writings. 

F ATIDICAL, adj. (fatidicus, Lat. fatidigue, Lat.) bavin 
the pawer to foretell future events. The oak, of al 
other trees, only /aridicai.” HowEeLL. 


To FATIGATE, d. 4. ( fatigatus, Lat. of fatizo, Lat.) to 


exhauſt, to make taint, languid or weary with exceſs of 
labour. Re-quickened what in fleſh was fatigate.” 
Shak. Not in uſe. 

FATVGUE, S. (Er. pronounced fatzeg, from fatigo 


languor, faiutneſs, or wearine's cauicd. by labour. Figu- 
ratively, the cauſe of wearineſs. 
FATUGUE, v. a. (from the noun, pronounced fateeg) to 
tire, exhauſt. or. make faint apd languid with labour. 
FAT-KIDNEYED, adj. corpulent ; exceſſively luſty or fat. 
A word:of contempt - Peace ! you fat-kiuncy'd raſcal.“ 


FA'T- 


SHAK. 


3dly, the ſmall fatkom, uſed in fly-boats- 


Lat.) 


F.AV 


8. (from fut aud ling, Shx. x diminutive ter- 
Een a 2 ny ET for laughter. 


'TNER, S. that which makes fut. 
. of the earth.” Mart. Srribl. | 80 
A TNES8, S. the quality of being fleſhy, plump, or fat. 

Greaſe. Slimineſs ; fertility or fruitfulneſs, applied to 

round, That which cauſes plenty. * The clouds drop 

% pang.” Palm. je . 

To FAT/TEN, . 4. to make fat by feeding. To make 

{raitful, applied to ground. To feed grofly. To in- 
Neutefly, to grow — 7 _ r - A 

adj. ( fatuus, Lat.) ſtupid; fooliſh; applie 

mu bay = HRC Illuſory, deceitful, alluding 105 the 

meteor called jack-a-lanthorn, which often lures the 1g- 

norant and unw into dangers. * Hence fataons fires 

« and meteors rake their birth.” Denn. 
FATU'ITY, 8. ( fatuite, Fr.) fooliſhneſs; weakneſs of 
underſtunding. A low degree of madneſs or frenzy. 
FAT\WITED; adj. (from far, Fr. ſtupid; or far, Eng. 
figuratively fignifying, dull or unactive, and wi) 
heavy ; dull, or ſtupid. © Fatwitted with drinking old 
« fack.” SHAK. : 


rAT'TY, 7 abounding in fat; oily; greaſy. ; 
FAU'CET,; S. { faufet, Fr. of fauces, Lat.) a wooden pipe, 
| nerally forced into a barrel or caſk to give paſfage to 
| the liquour, and Ropped with a peg or ſpiggot. It is 
: ſometimes but improperly ſpelt PP 3 
, FAU'CHION; 8. fee Farcaron. This ſpelling is nearer 
the ofiginat. 
; FAUFEL, S. in botany, the fruit of a ſpecies of palm- 
1 tres. 
— FAVFLLOUS, ah. (Ja villa, Lat. aſhes) conſiſting of 
- aſhes. © The /avillozs particles.” Brown, Not in uſe. 
r FAU/LCON; FAU/LCONRY, ſee Farcon, FALcoxRx. 
* FAULT, S. (faut, faite, Fr. falta, Span. of faltar, Span. 
K to be "defictent, The / is ſeldom pronounced either 
in reading or ſpeäking) a 2 defect or crime, 
. which ſubjects a perſon to blame but not to puniſhment. 
dr A deviation from, or tranſgreſſion of a rule in ſome tri- 
Fl fling circumſtance. A defect. Blame. Abſence. Want, 
as from the French, /aate dun autre, © For fault of a 
« better.” Sar. This ſenſe is not in uſe. Perplexed ; 
IX, embarraſſec; alluding to the hunting phraſe, ** The 
or « hounds are at Fault.“ i. e. Have loſt ſcent, and cannot 
ſind out the game again. FRY 5 | 
FAU'LTILY, adv. in a manner deſerving blame: Wrong- 
fa- y. Improperly, or defectivety. 
FAU TIN ESS, S. the quality of tranſgreſſing a law in 
nd ſome flight particular. 
fen „ adj, without any defect: Perfect: Blame- 
on- AULry, ' adj. (from fault and y, of ig. Sax.) flight! 
e a tranſgre * rule. Blameable, or . be found Fault 
ſea with, « DefeRtive; or not fit for the uſe it is intended for. 
the * A faulty helmet.“ Ba cox. 
on- 0 FA VOUR, v. a. (fave, Lat. faworiſer, of faveur, 
int- Fr.) to ſupport, encourage, promote, or advance an un- 
oats- denaking. To reſemble in features. The gentleman 
pth * favoured his maſter.” Specht. To aſſiſt, ſupport, coun- 
der- tenanee or encourage a perſon, = | e 
ne.“ $4'VOUR, S. eur, Fr. favor, Lat.) countenance, ſup- 
port or encouragement. Defence, or vindication. In 
ded. * favour of which they are here alledged.“ Rocrers. A 
ely, kindneſs granted. Leave, permiffion, - or pardon. * With 
cult your favour,” Dxvyp. The object of favour or kind- 
df a nels, 4 His chief delight and favour.” Par. Loft. A 
nbband; formed into a roſe, and worn as a cockade. 
hich - Features of the face: Look, or aſpect. A youth of 
t be " fine ſavory and ſhape.“ Bac. 
in a \'VOURABLE,- /. kind; encouraging. Affectionate. 
pre- Conducive to, Tender; averſe from cenſure. None 


. can have the favorrable thought.” Davy. Conveni- 
ent; ſuited, or adapted to a particular deſign. © Fa- 


f al vou able for the making of levies:” CLARK END. Beau- 
ful, „ None more favourable nor more fair.” Sens. 
) to The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | 
{s of \"VOURABLENESS, S. kindneſs ſhewed in pardoning | 
ate.” a perſon's defects, in ſupporting his endeavours, and in 
encouraging his undertakings. | 
Lat.) \VOURA LY, adv. kindly; with encouragement, ten- 
igu- lerneſs, or affection, | 
'VOURED, gore. looked upon or regarded with kindneſs. 
) to ; Oft with ſome favour d traveller they ſtray.” Pore. 
"tured : but always joined either with wvell or ill. All 
r fat. f ll-favoured®? F. f | way N * 1 
al.” VOUREDLY, adv, always joined with well or i//; when 
05 "th welt,  igutftes handſome, both with reſpect to per- 


„ The encomium of 


*r 


FEA - 


ſonal charms, or manner of acting; when with 4/7, it im- 
plies ugly, applied to the make of a perſon's. countenance 
and wanting decbrum, applied to à perſon's actions. 

FA VOURER, S. one who encourages or countenances any 
erſon, or thing. | * 1 E ied 

FA VOURTTE, 8. {the moſt proper ſpelling ſeems: to be 
favorite, becauſe derived from [avori, favorite, Fr, favorita, 
Ital.) one regarded with particular kindneſs, and diſtin- 
E from others by the familiarities ſhewn him, either 

a private perſon or prince. * 

FA'VOURITE; adh. eſleemed, or beloved above others. 
«© A favourite dog.“ 45K | 

FA'VOURLESS; ad. without encouragement, countenances 
or friends. | 464 | 

FAU'SSE-BRAY,-S. (Fr. pronounced fa/e-bray) in fortifica- 
tion, a ſmall mount of earth, four fathom wide, round 

the foot of the rampart, made uſe of to deſend the ditch, 
to fire on the enemy, when {6 far advanced as not to be 
driven back, and to receive the ruins made by the cannon 
in the body of the place. ln 

FAU”TOR. S. (Lat. fautevr, Fr.) a favourer; encourager z 
countenancer; or ſupporter. *©** The fautors of this opi- 
% nion.“ Woopw. Seldom uſed. 

FAU”TRESS, 8. (farutrice, Fr. fuutrix, Lat.) a woman who 
favours, countenances, or ſupports. any defign or perſon. 
« 'The fautreſi of liberty.“ GarTH. _ 

FA'WN, S. (aon, Fr. from fan, old Fr. a young child, 
of infans, Lat.) a young deer. | _ 

To FA'WN, v. a. (/aarg, Hl. the boſom ; it being uſual to 

hug a child amidft parental eridearments to that place. 
Johnſon ſuppoſes it to be a contraction of fanfar, Fr. a 
term of for dreſs aſed to children ; but amidft all this dif- 
ficulty raiſed by etymologiſts, what is more eaſy and na- 
tural than to derive it from faoxrer, Fr. to bring forth a 
fawn) to make uſe of inſinuating and alluring geffutes, 
applied to a dog.  Figuratively, to endeavour to gain a 
rel. favour, by mean and ſervile compliances. To 
bring forth a faws ; in its primary ſignification. 8 

FA WNER, S. one who endeavours to gain a perſon's fas 
vour by mean and ſervile compliances. 

FA'WNINGLY, adv. in a cringing-and ſervile manner., _ 

FAX'ED, adj. (fx, Sax. hair) hairy. They would call 
da comet, a faxed ſtar,” Campex. Obſolete. 

PAY”, 8. (fee, Fr.) a fairy. X | 

To FE'AGUE, v. 4. (/*igur, 1. about to die. To feige, 
Gow. free to cenſure. Fegen, Germ. to ſweep. Fylen, 
Belg. to ftnke) to whip, hails or beat. Feake, Scor. 
to be idly or officiouſly baby. 

FE'ALTY, S. ( feaulre, Fr. of feal, Fr. a ſubject) duty due 
from a ſubje& to a king; or from any. perſon to his ſupe- 
riour. > 

FEAR; S. (fieran; afzran, Sax. warr, Belg: Ralle, Erſe) 
an uneaſineſs of mind arifing' from the thought of future 
evil that may befal us. Dejection, or dread at the pre- 
ſence of any perſon or thing, who is able, or may be in- 
clined, to hurt us. Figuratively, the cauſes, or the object 
of fear. Something made uſe of to ſcare deer or birds by 
its noiſe. ** He who fleeth from the noiſe of the fear 
„ ſhall fall into the pit.” Ja. xxiv. 18. 

To FEAR, v. a. (Frran, Sax.) to apprehend evil from, 
applied both to perſons and things. Jo affect with an ap- 
prehenſion of miſchief or evil. “Setting it up to Har, 
« the birds of prey.“ SHak. Neutrally to be affected with 
dread and anxiety from the apprehenſion of future evil. 

FEA*RFUL, adj. timorous, or eaſily affected with fear; 
afraid. Uſed with of before the object of terrour. Awe- 
ful, commanding reverence. © Glorious in holineſs, fears 
« ful in praiſes.” Exod. xv. 11, Terrible; frightful ; 
affecting with an apprehenſſon of future evil, or fear. + 

FEA'RFULLY, adv. in a manner, which betrays, or cauſes 
ear. 

FEA/RFULNESS, 8. an habitual dread or fear. Timo- 
rouſneſs. An apprehenſion of having done, or doing a 
thing which is amiſs, or may-expoſe to blame or puniſh- 
ment. | 

FEA'RLESS, adj. free from ſrur. Not hindered from ac- 
tion by the apprehenſion of either miſcliief, or evil. Not 
regarding danger, either preſeat or future. 57 

FEASIBTLITV, S. (from fa/##7e) a thing which may be 
done; a thing that is practicable. The poſſibility of be- 


ing done. | 
FEA'SIBLE, S. (/agible, Fr.) practicable; ſuch as may be 
done. | 3 


FE A SIBLV, adv., in ſuch a manner as to be pra Kicable, 
or poſlible to be done. 1 . * 
FE. AS T, S. (Nr, Fr. fe/tum, Lat.) + ſumptuous entertain- 
ment made for a great number of periods.” Au anniver- 


lary 


7 F - E. 
1 8 * 
% me . k 


. on a political or religious account. 
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. .... Something nice, or delicious to the palate, _ 

To FEA'S' „ V, x. to cat ſumptuouſly ; to hve on coſtly and 
delicious catables. To Fratify. % Whoſe taſte or ſmell 


I bleſs the fined ſenſe.” DryD, 

_ FEA'STFUL, adj. feſtival, or rejoicing. * On aH, days.” 

__ Mi.Ton. Luxurious, riotous. His herds and flocks in 

A. 8 ul rites devour Porz. 4 

FEA'STRITE, S. a cuſtom obſerved in an entertainment. 
« Revives the'feaftrites old.” Pritiys. : 

FEA'T, S. (fair, Fr.) a thing done; an act, action or ex- 
E A trick. An odd or extraordinary motion of th 

_ limbs. © All fears of activity.“ Bacon. 5 

FEA'T. adj. (faite, bien fait, Fr.) ready; ſkillfull; nice, 
or neat, with reſpect to the fitting and appearance of dreſs. 
« My garments fit upon me, much feater than before.“ 
SHax., Seldom uſed 2 in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

FEA'THER, 8. (pronounced /7ther with # ſhort, from Fe- 

tber, Sax. fader, Teut.) the covering of birds, and that 

by which they are enabled to fly. Whoever conſiders the 
commodiouineſs of this dreſs for the inhabitants of the air, 
either for keeping them warm, or dry, for enabling their 
flight, hy the manner in which they are diſpoſed all over 
their baker, and ſeveral other particulars reſpecting their 
conſtruction, c. muſt acknowledge that they proclaim 
the wiſdom of an omniſcient maker. Figuratively, kind, 
nature, or ſpecies. © I am not of that feather,” Shak. 
An ornament. A meer empty title. A meer play thing, 
or ſomething fit only to divert, or cauſe laughter. A 
« wit's feather.” Pops. In farnery, a turning or ng 
of the hair on the forehead, reſembling an ear of barley, 
or an czillet hole. 

To FEA'THER, v. a. (pronounced ſerber with the & ſhort) 
to dreſs in, or fit with feathers. To tread, applied 10 a 
cock. To enrich, to adorn. ** To feather himſelf.” Bac, 
To feather one's neft, is to rich, to ſcrape riches to- 
gether ; alluding to a bird's collecting feathers for lining 
its neſt. | 

FEATHERDRIVER, S. one who cleanſes feathers, by 
whiſking them about. A feather-driver had the reſi- 
% due.” DRRHAu. | 

F n adj. clothed, fitted with, or carrying fea- 
thers. | 

FEA'THER-EDGE, S. in carpentry, applied to boards or 

plants that have one edge thinner than another, 

FEATHER-EDGED, adj. having a feather-edge. 

FEA'THERFEW, S. in botany, a plant, called matricaria, 
the ſame as feverferv. 

FEA'THERLESS, adj. without feathers. 

FEA'TLY, adv. (from Fear) in a neat, ſkilful, or dextrous 
magner. 

FE'ATURE, S. (faiture, old Fr.) the caſt or make of the 

face, or any part or lineament of it. 3 

To F FEATURE, v. 4. to reſemble in countenance. To fa- 
vour. Figuratively, to reflect the likeneſs of a perſon. 
A glaſs that featured them.” ShAK. Not in uſe. 

To FEA'ZE. v. a. (perhaps from fax, Sax. hair, accord- 
ing to Johnſon, but more probably from fs, Sax, a fringe) 
to untwiſt the end of a rope, and reduce it again to flax, 
To beat or whip with cords, according to .4in/worth, but 

Without authority. 

FE/BRIFUGE, S. (Fr. febris, Lat. a fever, and fugo, Lat. 
to drive away) in medicine, a remedy to drive away or 
cure a fever. 

FE'BRIFUGE, agj. having the power of driving away, or 

_ curing a fever. 

FE/BRILE, adj. (Fr. febrili;, Lat.) conſtituting, or proceed- 

ing from a Gas. The febrile fermentation.” Harvey. 

FE'BRUARY, S. (fo called from februa, the name of a feaſt 

- held by the Romans, in behalf of the manes of the de- 

.. ceaſed, Februus, Lat. is the name for Pluto) the name 
of the ſecond month in the year, according to New Stile. 

FE'CES, S. fee F cet. 

FECULENCE, FE'CULENCY, S. {fezculentia, Lat.) foul- 
neſs, ariſmg from dregs or ſediments, applied to liquours. 

Figuratively, dregs ; ſediments. 

FE'/CULENT, adj. foul, oppoſed to clear, applied to li- 
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FE'CUND, 8. {(facundus, Lat. fecond, Fr.) fruitful ; a- 
_ bounding in children, 
children they be.” GraunTt. , 
FECUNDA'TION, S. (facundatus, Lat. of facundo, Lat.) 
the act of making fruitful. ** As a medicine of fecunda- 


4% on. BROWN. : 


FECU/NDITY, |S. the quality of producing or bringing 


torth in great abundance, 


The power of producing or 
5 bringing orch. ths Sti 2 


The leſs fecund or fruitful of 


N 


, 


FE'E-SIMPLE, S. in law, that whereof we 


| FEI 
FE D, the preter and participle paſſive of Frrb. 


FE DARVY, S. dus, t.) a ner, Or accom 
Art thou a — to this .Sa. A . 
har to the authour quoted. ? Nee. 

FE“ DERAL, adj. (from faut, fderit, Lat.) relatin 1 
and having the nature of, a contract. it is 3 eden 

ot. n and us.” Hammond, 5 
, » * Bs aut, feederis, Lat.) an ac f 

Camillo is a 2 her.“ — Peculiar 
authour quoted, te 

FE E, S. (ha, fro, rob, Sax. faihu, Goth. fee, If. 

* . hah il. flo, Ita. 
Y, or price; fee, Dan. wee, Belg. cattle, the wer 
of the antients conſiſting chiefly in them) in law, |, : 
aud tenements held in perpetual right, on condition of 
acknowledgment paid to the lord of the manor, 4 ,,* 
perty. A reward, or money given to a phyſician or lay 
A perquiſite due to a perſon in an office. a: 

FE'E-FARM, S. in law, lands holden by a man and ho 
heirs for ever, under a yearly rent or acknowledgment Ry 
to another, 

are ſeiſ 

and our heirs for ever. ond, 

FE E-TAIL, S. in law, is when lands are given to a ma, 
and the lcirs of his body; fo that if he have children jy, 
third venter, and not of the firſt, they ſhall inherit, * 

To FE'E, v. a. to pay a counſellor or phyſician, To bilde 
Fed every light occaſion.” Suax.. To keep in hin 
* In his houte I have a ſervant feed.” Srax. | 

FEE'BLE, aj. ( foible, Fr.) wanting ſtrength, or weak h 
body or mind. | | 

To FEE'BLE, v. a. to weaken, or deprive of ſtrength, 
Shall that victorious hand be feeb/ed here?“ Sar, 

FEE'BLE-MINDED, adv. weak, or wanting reſolution; g. 

morous. Comfort the fzeble-minded.” 1 T hefſ. v. 14 

FEE'BLENESS, S. want of ſtrength. 2 

FEE'BLY, adv. in z weak manner. Without ſtrength, 

To FEE'D, v. a. (preter & part; paſſ. fed; fedan, Goth 

 fedan, fordan, Sax. fade, ' Ul. food; feder, foder, Da.) 
to ſupply with food, Figuratively, to ſupply. To gra, 
or conſume by feeding cattle. ** Feed your mowing land,“ 
To nouriſh, cheriſh, or keep alive. To entertain, or ker 
pleaſantly employed. Ihe alteratiomof ſcenes feed: nl 
«« relieves the eye.” Bac. Neuterly, to take food, gener 
applied to irrational animals. To turn cattle to patture, d 
to graze. To hve upon, to prey upon; uſed with a 
upon. —— I EN! 

FEE D, S. one who ſupplies with food. One that eats, N. 
guratively, a nouriſher, ſupporter, or encourager. 4 
« feeder of my riots,” SHak. One who is nice in his food, 
« Such fine feeders are no gueſts for me.” DRY. 

o FEE'L, v. a. (preter & part. paſſ. felt; felan, Sax.) t 
perceive by the touch. Figuratively, to grope after; t 
ſearch for by the touch. To have a quick ſenſibilii d 
good or evil which happens to others. Actively, to pe- 
ceive by touching. Figuratively, to have the ſenſe of put 

or pleaſure. To be affected by. To know, or be 4. 
quainted with. He fel: hutaſelf.” To try, found, u 
diſcover. ** He hath writ this, to ce my affection to you 
6 er. OHAK: ©: 

FEEL, S. the ſenſe of feeling, the touch. Diſtioguiſie 
„by the fee/” SHARP. 

FEE'LER, S. one who can diſtinguich by the touch. In r 
tural hiſtory, the horns or antennæ of inſects, whereby tit 

rope out their way, and clean their eyes. 

FEELING, part. (of FREI) that which expreſſes great {at 

bility, or affects ſtrongly. ** A feeling line.“ SHAK. 

FEELING, S. the ſenſe whereby we get the ideas of but 
ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth, rough, hot, cold, &c. It 15 bat 
the groſſeſt, and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes; if nx 
that which includes all the reſt. Figura.ively, percepi 
ſenſibility, tenderneſs. 2: | 

FEE'LINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner, as if ſenſible 0r ket 
ing any thing one's ſelf. So as to affect others deep!y- 

FEET, S. the plural of Foor. | 

FEE'TLESS, adj. without fect. **. Feerleſi birds.“ Call 
DEN, 75 

To FE/IGN, v. a. (pronounced fair ; Hindre, Fr.) do 

vent; to aſſert a thing which is not. Thou feigne/ tie 

th. vi. 8. Jo counterfeit, hatch, or put on the appear: 
ance of a thing. Feigns à laugh.” Porz. To iche 
fiftitiouſly ; to fable. The poets did /eign that Orpit 

.- 40: Goon 000082” SHER money fn! 4 

FE/IGNEDLY, adv. in a fiftitious, or fabulous matt 

\  Counterfeuly n | | 4 

e >. an inventor. The author of a fi" 

ction. 17 1 | | Dat 4 

FEIN T, pare. (inftead of eg; from frign, or fir" t 
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| FEINT, 


FEL 
vented.) Oppoſed to true, or real: Any feint ap- 


Loc. Ht rennen 0 
S{:{/rinte, Fr.) a meer ſhow. z a falſe appearance 
or attempt; an offer» at ſomething not intended to be; a 
| digguiſe. In 1 a falſe, offer made at one part to 

"Jaw a perſon off from his guard, when the deſign is to 
make a real paſs at another. In rhetoric, a figure wherein 
the ſpeaker touches on a ſubject, while he pretends to paſs 
it by. In muſic, a ſemitone. | 

FELAN{DERS,. S. worms in hawks. Alxsw. | 
2/LDFARE, S. fee FieLDFaRE.. 

To FELUCITATE, v. a. (felicitatus of felicito, Lat. felici- 
ber Er.) to make) happy. To fill and felicitate his þ 
« kits. WaTTs. | To congratulate ; to wiſh a perſon 
joy, or rejoice. with a perſon on account of his having met 


' with ſucceſs, preferment, or ſome remarkably good occur- 


FELICITA'T ION, 8. (Fr.) the act of wiſhing joy, or re- 
joicing with a perſon on account of ſome happy event. 

FELICITV, S. (fe/icate, Fr. felicitas, Lat.) a ftate wherein 
a perſon has no wants to ſatisfy, no wiſhes to fulfil, no 
evils to remove; but is eaſy without pain, and joy ful 
without any daſh or mixture of ſorrow. 

FELI/NE, adj. ( 'felinus, Lat.) reſembling a cat. His 
« tail, which is Feline.” Grew. 

FELL“, adj." (felle, Sax. fel, Belg. lone, Ital.) void of 
mercy or humanity ; cruel ; barbarous ; ſavage. 

FELL“, S. Cel, Sax.) the ſkin, the hide. Fleſh and 


t fell,” SHAK. 


| To FELL), v. 4 (Vell, Il. and feollan, Sax. to fall, fellen, 


Teut.) to knock down; to make a perſon tumble on the 
round by the force of a blow. To hew or cut down. 

FELL, greter of FALL. 

FELL/ER, S. one who hews or cuts down. 

FELU/MONGER, 8. (from el, Sax. a ſkin, and monger, 
Sax. a dealer or ſeller) one that deals in and ſells peltry or 
kins. ET | 

FELL'OE, S. ,{felge, Dan. and Teut.) the pieces of wood 
which make the circumference of a wheel. Sometimes 
wrote fally or felly. 

FELL'OW, S. (from follow according to Minſbew ; from fe, 
faith, and lag, bound, 2 to Junius; fallow, Scot. 
probably from fielage, Il. or Hgian, Sax.) a companion, 
or one often 1n one's company. One united in the ſame 
undertaking. An equal. One thing fuited to another, or 
one of a pair. One like to, or reſembling, another. Some- 
times uſed in familiar diſcourſe for a man or 22 Ta 
* valiant fellow.” Suakx. Sometimes uſed in contempt, 
to convey the idea of a low or deſpicable perſon. A mem- 
ber of a ſociety. A member of a college, who partakes 
in its I 
generally denotes community or equality of nature, ſtation 
or employment. | 

To FELL/'OW, v. a. to ſuit or match one thing with ano- 
cher. To pair or produce one thing reſembling another in 
ſize, colour, &c. * 

FELLOW-COMMONER, 8. one who has the right of 
common with another. In Cambridge, a commoner of 
che 1 27 order, who ſits at table and eats his commons 
wich the fellows of the college. 

FELL'OW.CREATURE, S. one that has the ſame creator, 
generally applied to animals of the ſame ſpecies. 

FELL'OW-FEELING, S. ſympathy 3 
affected with the ſufferings of another, as if they were our 
own. A combination in order to defraud or cheat. Your 
„ milkwoman and your nurſery maid have a fellow-feel- 
ing.“ Hit. of J. Bull. 

FELL OW-HEIR, S. one who has right to the ſame inhe- 
ance with another; a coheir. The Gentiles ſhould 
be fellow-herrs.” Eph. iii. 6. 

"ELL'OW-HELPER, S. one who lends his aſſiſtance to 
promote de ame deſign. Falles leben to the truth,” 

a Ui. 8. £ 

FELL'OW-LABOURER, $. one who labours to promote 

s.. lame deſign. * My fellow-labourers.” Drvv. 

A fu E, FELL'OWLY, adv. like a companion ; 
equal terms, A. 

FELLOWSHIP, S. (from fellw'and foip of ſeyp; Sax. an 
once) company; ſociety ; the ſtate of perſons who are 

Irequently together and jointly take part in any deſign. 

Mlociation '; a contederacy or union of ſeveral perſons 

oy ſome contract, bond or obligation. They have ne- 
ver any fettled felloauſbip, never any ſolemn agreement.” 

ke. A partnerſhip or joint intereſt. Equality. 


Fondneſs for ding or entertainments of drinking, uſed 
lihment at a univerſity, with a ſhare 
e revenues of a college. In arithmetic, a rule by 


with good, An. elta 


10 


22 and revenues. Felloau, in compoſition, 
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or the being as much 


1 
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FE LLV, adv. (from fell, and 


| 


FEN 
which the ſtock of any company is divided in proportion to 
the ſeveral ſums each leer. 2455 ht in; it is divided into 
ſingle and double. Single fellowſhip, or fellowſhip with- 
out time, is that which adjuſts the ſeveral proportions each 
partner is to have of the ſtock, without any regard to the 
time they have been in partnerſhip. Double fellowſhip, or 
fellowſhip with time, is that which aſſigns every parti- 
cular partner his ſhare of the ftock, 8 alſo the 
intereſt of his money for the time that the partnerſhip has 
ſubſiſted. 8 | 2 
FE'LLY, S. ſee FzrLoe. | | | 
ly; of lice, Sax. implyi 
manner) in ſuch a manner as ſhows want of all the Link 
and benevolent affections. In a cruel, barbarous, and ſa- 
vage manner, | 
FE'LO dee, 8, (law Lat.) in law, one who willingly and 
deliberately kills himſelf. 


FEL'ON, S. (Fr. felo, law Lat. febler, Teut. faclin, Sax. 


to be deficient)'a perſon who is guilty of ſome crime, 

which will ſubject him to death, by the law. A whitlow, 

8 tumour formed between the bone and its inveſting mem- 
rane. 

FEL'ON, adj. (Alle, Sax.) cruel; barbarous; ſavage. © His 
4% felon hate.” Por. 

FELONIOUS, adj. belonging to a felon ; ſubjecting to 
death by the law ; figuratively, wicked; barbarous. 
FELO'/NIOUSLY, ad. after the manner of a felon ; or with 

an intent to rob or murder. 

FEL/ONY, S. (lone, Fr. felonia, Lat.) any crime which 
ſubjects a man to death by the law. 

FE'LT, the preter. of FEEL. 

FE “LT, S. (Sax.) a kind of ſtuff, or cloath, either of wool 
alone, or of caſtors, camels, conies hair, and lambs wool, 
neither ſpun, croſſed, nor woven, but wrought and fulled 
with lees and fize, and afterwards d into the form of 
a hat upon a block. A hide or ſkin of animals; from el, 
Sax. See that the z be looſe,” MorT. The laſt 

ſenſe ſeems owing to the author's miſtaking et for ell. 

To FE'LT, v. a. (from the noun) to make cloth or ſtuff 

only by fulling, and working with lees and fize, without 
weaving or croſſing. The ſame wool one man ii into 
« a hat.” HALE. | 

FELU'CCA, S.. (len, Fr. feikon, Arab. a ſhip) a ſmall 
ſix-oared veſſel, much uſed in the Mediterranean, of the 
ſize of a floop or ſhallop, having conveniencies made for 
for fixing the rudder either at the head or ſtern. 

FEMALE, S. (nelle, Fr.) that ſex which bears or brings 
forth young. | 

FEMALE, adj. belonging to that ſex, which conceives and 
bears offspring. Female rhymes in poetry, are ſuch as end 
in e feminine, ſo called by the French, from whom the 
term is taken, becauſe it is pronounced very weakly or 
obſcurely ; ſuch are the following from Cowley ; 

« Th' exceſs of heat is but a ble 3 
« We know the torrid zone is now found habitable.” 

FE ME covert, S. (Fr.) in law, a married woman. 

FE ME ele, S. (Fr.) in law, a ſingle, or unmarried woman. 
A feme ſole merchant, is a woman in London who carries 
on a trade without her husband, and is therefore charged 
without him. Caf. of London. 

FEMINA'LITY, S. the quality or nature of a female. 
« The parts of feminality take place.” Brown. Not in 

0 


uſe. 

FE MININE, adj. (femininus, Lat.) of that ſex which bears 

young. Figuratively, ſoft, delicate. Like a woman, or 
wanting that natural hardineſs which diſtinguiſhes the male 
ſex. ** Not a man of war, but altogether feminine.” Ra- 
LEIGH. In grammar, that gender which denotes a word 
to belong to a female. | 

FE'/MININE,' S. a female. © Without feminine.” Par. Loft. 

FEM'ORAL, adj. ( femoralis, Lat. of femur, femoris, Lat.) 
belonging to the thigh. | 

FE'N, 8. (, fenne, Sax. fen, Il. wenne, Belg) a wet, 
moift, or boggy place on land overflowed with water, ſo 
as not to be ſolid enough to ſupport the weight of a perſon ; 
or elſe having ſome eminencies of dry land interſperſed with 

| rivulets, or pieces of water. 

FE/NCE, S. (a contraction of defence) any thing or means 

made uſe of to guard from danger. There is no fexce 
« apainſt inundations.” L'EsTrxaxce. Aw incloſure, hedge, 
or paling, ſerving to keep perſons from entering any ſpot 
of ground. The art of fencing. ** A maſter of feace.” 

Sax. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | | 

To FE'/NCE, v. a. to incloſe or ſecure a place by a hedge 
or paling. To defend or guard, uſed with agaiuſt. Neu- 
terly, to practice the art ol fencing, or that which teaches 
the -uſe of the ſword ; followed by wirb. To guard a- 


5 G _ againſt; 


FEO 


» gainn to uſe ſuch methods as to hinder the progreſs of 
© any vice or evil; uſed with againſt. Fan 

FENCELESS, 1%, open, or without any incloſure. 
FRN/CER, S. #' perſon who makes uſe of the ſword accord- 


og to the rules of fencing. One who teaches fencing or 


the art of uſing the ſword. 

PFEN'CTIBLE, 44}. capable of defence. Aadiſ. | 

FENCING, S. the art of defence or of uſing the ſword. 
This is in ſo great te in the Eaſt, that none but princes 
are allowed to teach it; but in Moztaigne's time, the nobi- 
lity of France, looked upon a {kill in this ſeience, in the 
"ſame manner as the Romans did on a perfection in dancing, 
-7. e. as a very great diſgrace. ' Fencing, likewiſe ſignifies 

the „N s uſed to in r ' 

To FEN'D, ©. a. (from defend) to keep off. To ferd 
« the bitter cold.” DR VD. 3 to diſpute ; or ſhift 
off a charge. Able to fend and prove with them.” 
Locxr. Amongſt the faifors, the ſame as defend; thus, 
to fend the boat is to keep it from daſhing to pieces or 
driving againſt rocks. « 

FEN-'DER, S. a plate of iron or braſs laid before a fire to 
prevent the 4. that fall, from rolling upon and injuring 


the floor. Among mariners, any thing laid or hung on 


the ſide of a ſhip to keep off violence. 
FENERA'TION, 8. (feneratio, Lat.) uſury; or an allow- 
ance made or taken for the uſe of money. 


FE'NUGREEK, S. (num græcum, Lat.) in botany, called 


trigonella, by Linnaeus, The empalement of the flower 
is of one leaf, bell ſhaped, and cut at the top into five 
4 The flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtand- 

oval, obtuſe, reflected; the two wings oblong, ſpread- 


ing flat, fo as to appear outwardly like a regular flower of - 


three petals : the keel is ſhort, and qecupies the navel of 
the flower. It has ten rifing ſtamina, nine of which are 
joined and one ſeparate, terminated by fingle ſummits, 
and an oval, oblong germen which turns to an oblong, 
oval pod, filled wit Biney ſh ſeeds. It is ranged by 
Linnæus in the third ſect. of his ſeventeenth claſs, and by 
Tournefort in the fourth ſect. of his eleventh. The ſpecies 
are fix. The ſeeds of the firſt are uſed much in fomenta- 
tions, bathings, cataplaſms, and in emollient clyſters, be- 
ing ripening, diffofving, and anodyne. Farriers and 


grooms make drinks of it for hoſes, but as the ſeeds are 


too hard to be pounded in a mortar, they ſhould be ground 
in a mill. | A 


FEN/NEL, S. (fk, in Lincoln. fine!, fenol, Sax. fenchel, 


Teut. ferouil, Fr. finmchio, Ital. Fniculum, Lat.) in bo- 
tany, hath an umbellated flower ; the great umbel com- 
poſed of many ſmaller without an involucrum ; the umbel is 
uniform ; the flowers have five incurved petals, and five 
ſtamina ; the germen is ſituated under the flower, and af- 
terwards turns into an oblong fruit, deeply channelled ; 
dividing into two „each containing a ſingle ſeed. 
Tournefort ranges it in the ſecond ſe. of his ſeventh claſs, 
and Linnæus, ſomewhat improperly, has joined it with the 
anethum, which belongs to the ſecond ſect of his fifth claſs. 
The ſpecies are three. The leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the 
common ſort are ufed in medicine; the root being one of 
the five opening roots, the ſeed one of the great carmina- 
tive ſeeds, and the leaves made uſe of in diſtilling a ſimple 


water. 


' FEN'NEL-FLOWER; S. a plant. 


FEN'NEL-GIANT, S. a plant. | 


FEN'NY, adj. (from fen) ſoft by the ſettling of rain, or 


overflowing of waters, applied to ground; marſhy ; moortſh. 
Inhabiting, or dwelling in a marſh. ** A /emny ſnake.” 
Sar. | 8 
FEN/NY-STONE, S. a plant. | | a 
FENSU/CKED, adj. exhaled from a fen or marſh. **'You 
« fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by the pow'rful fun.” Shar. 
Eh, 8. (/rodum, law Lat.) in law, fee, tenure; wants 
authority. n 
FE O DAL, ag: zoda), Fr.) held from another. 
FE'ODARY, S. (from frodum, law Lat. Ser Fepary) one 


who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice | 


to a ſaperiour lord. cha A 0 
To FE'OFF, v. 4. (, feffer, Fr. feoffo, law Lat.) to pat 
in poſſeſſion. To give a „ 47 a poſſeſſion. 
FEOFFF,, S. ( feoffatus, Tow Lat. fieffe, Fr.) one put in poſ- 
ſeffion. | | 1 
FEO/FFER, 8. one who gives poſſeſſion; diftingat in 
law from a dvr; becauſe the Feoffer grants in fee ſim ple, 
and a donor in fee-tail, Lir r. lib. 1. c. 6. At 


FEOFFMENT, S. ( froffamentuam, low Lat.) in law, a gift 


or grant of any manors, r lands or tenemetits to 
© another in fee, i. e. to him and his heirs for ever, by the 
. &livery of ſeifin, and poſſeſfion of the eſtate granted. 


__ 


Ahn. 


— 


| 


| 
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FER 


| FERIA'TION, 8. (Arie, Lat. a holiday) the act of 

brating or keeping holiday, by ceaſing from labour, * 
dbeſſation from work. As though there were any /,;, 
os in nature.“ BROwX. Not in uſe. 


Not in uſe. 5 

FE RITV. S. (che 7 pronounced ſhort, feritas, Lat.) bark, 

rity; cruelty, wildneſs. The moſt abject and ſtupiq 
«* ferity.” Woopw. Not in uſe. 

To FERME'NT, v. a. ( fermenter, Fr. fermento, Lat.) |, 
exalt, rarify or comminute, by putting the particles int, 
an inteſtine commotion. Neuterly, to have its parts Put 
into inteſtine commotion. 

FE'RMENT, S. (Fr. fermentum, Lat.) that which cauſes an 
inteſtine motion in the particles of a fluid. Figurative), 
the inteſtine motion of the particles applied to fluids, 
commotion or tumult, applied to government. 

 FERME'NTABLE,; aj. capable of having its parts put in- 
to an inteſtine commotion. 

FERME'NTAL, adj. having the power of raifing an in. 
teſtine commotion. 

FERMENTA'TION, S. (Fr. fermentatio, Lat.) inteſtine 
motion of the ſmall inſenſible particles of a body arifing 
from no viſible, external, mechanic cauſe, and producing 

; x conſiderable alteration therein. | 

FERMENTA'TIVE, adj. cauſing, or having the power to 
cauſe an inteſtine commotion of the particles. 

FER'N, 8. (fearn, Sax.) in botany, a plant growing on 
ſtumps of trees in woods, and on the banks of ditches. 
Decoctions of the root are uſed as diet-drink in chronic] 
caſes ; and country people eſteem it a ſovereign remedy in 
the rickets. 

FER'NY, ap overgrown with farm. 

FERO'CIOUS, adj, ¶ feroce, Fr. ferox, ferocis, Lat.) wild, 
untamed, ſavage: reſembling a ſavage. © Each ferociuu 

f * OF feature,” Fos ERGY ; | 

FERO'CITY, S. _—_ Fr. ferecitas, Lat.) fierceneſs of 
diſpoſition or look. | 

FER*REOUS, adj; {ferreus, Lat.) of the nature of iron, 
— No ferreous or magnetical nature.” BRoW- X. Not in 


Ital. Frere, Dan.) a ſmall animal, of the fize and ſomewhat 
reſembling a rat, with red eyes, and a long ſnout, uſed to 
catch rabbets, or rats. A kind of narrow ribband made 
of a meaner fort of filk, with a mixture of cotton, or 
thread. a | 0 "4 | f 

To FERRET, v. 2. to drive out of a lurking place, allud- 

| ing to the manner in which ferrets drive rabbits out of their 

holes. The arch-biſhop had ferreted him out of all his 
© holds.” Hevyrtixn, Uſed with out before the hiding 


place. 

FER'RETER, S. one who hunts another, and diſcovers him 
in his hiding places or privacies. 

FER'RIAGE, S. (from ferry) the ſum paid for paſſage at 2 


FERRU'GINOUS, adj. {ferrugineux, Fr. ferruginens, Lat.) 
ing 'of the pare wie qualities of — : Uſed by 
hiloſophical writers. 

FER'RULE, S. (from ferraum, Lat. iron) an iron or bra(s 
cap, or ring, put round or at the end of a thing to hinder 
it from ſplitting or wearing. 

To FERRY, v. a. (faran, Sax. fara, of for, Il. to go, 

 fere, If. to move, fahr, Teut. a paſſage) to row a boat, 

or veſſel acroſs the river; uſed with over. Neuterly, to 

; croſs a river in a boat or veſſel. 

FERRY, S. (from the verb) a veſſel or boat in which perſors 
crofs the water. Fipuratively, the place where boats ply 
which croſs the water. Fhe common paſſage for a veliel 
or boat acroſs a river. 

FER'RY-MAN, 8. one who keeps a ferry ; or rows a boil 
at a common paſſage acroſs the water. 

FER/TH, or FOR”1H, ia the compoſition of names, “ 

derived from /yrih, Sax. and figmifies an army. 

FER'TILE, ag. (Fr. fertilis, Lat ) producing a great qual 

tity. Fruirful ; with of before the thing produced. | 

FER/PILENESS, 8. the quality of producing abundance 
Fruitful. | 

To FERPFLITATE; ©. a. to make fruitful, “ A coc, 

. wil in one day farrilirate the whole cluſter of cyz* 
Brown. Not in uſe e.. 

FERTILITY, 8. //errilits, Fr. fertilizer, Lat.) the quali 

of 'preducing plenty or abandanee; Fruitfulneſs. 
To THAZLE wv. a. {fertel{er, Fri) to make fruitful: 


| FER TILY, 


FER“ RET, 8. (fred, Brit. furet, Fr. ferret, — 3 ferretia, 


Te 


cs i @ ea. a wn v0. 


=. a 


FE 


ERTILY, adv. in great quantities, or abundance. 


FE! 
VENCV, 8. (fervent, Fr. ferwens, Lat.) eagerneſs; 
pn — of application, applied to the mind. Zeal, or 


warmth of devotion. | | 

FER VENT, adj. (Fr. fur vent, Lat.) hat, oppoſed to cold. 
Vebement, or warm, applied to the temper. Ardent, 
warm, zcalous, or flaming with devotion. £4 3:48? 

FER/VENTLY, adv. in an eager, vehement, earneſt, ar- 

dent, or zealous manner. a . 

FER VID, adj. (Fer vidus, Lat.) hot. Figuratively, ardent, 

_- zealous, V ement. | . » 

FERVI/DITY, S. heat, oppoſed to cold. Figuratively, 
warmth of temper. a f 

FER VIDNES8S, 8. the quality of being warm of temper, 

earneſt in application, or zealous in devotion. 

FERULA, S. (Lat, ferule, Fr. from fero, Lat. to bear or 
ſopport, becauſe the ſtalks were made uſe of in ſupporting 
treesz or of ferio, Lat. to ſtrike; becauſe formerly ſticks 
were made of them, with which ſchoolmaſters corretted 
their ſcholars) in botany, fennel-giant hath an umbellated 
flower;z the principal umbel is uniform, globular, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral ſmaller of the ſame form, called rays ; and 
the involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral narrow leaves, 
which fall of, The flowers have five long, erect petals, 
and five ſtamina ; under the flower is a turbinated germen, 
which ſapports two reflex ſtyles, and afterwards becomes an 

. elliptical, compreſſed, plain fruit, dividing into two parts, 
having each a large, eliptical, plain ſeed, marked with 

three lines on cach fide. 5 places it in the 2d ſect. 
of his 5th chap. and Tournefort in the 5th ſect. of his 
7th. The ſpecies are eight. Likewiſe an inſtrument made 
uſe of by ſchoolmaſters, to flap the hands of their ſcholars 
with by way of puniſhment. 

To FE'RULE, v. a. to correct or ſtrike with a ferula. 

FER'VOUR, S. ( ferweur, Fr. fervor, Lat. of ferveo, to be 
hot) heat or warmth oppoſed to cold. Eagerneſs, or ear- 
neſtnefs of application; warmth, or heat of temper; ar- 
dour, or zeal in devotion. 


FES/CUE, S. (we/ee, weſken, Belg. feftu, Fr.) a ſmall wire 


uſed by perſons who teach to read, to point out the letters. 


FESE'LS, S. a kind of baſe grain. 
% poorvech to fow.” Mar. | 
FE'SSE, S. (/arcia, Lat. a band or girdle) in heraldry, one 
of the nine honourable ordinaries, repreſenting a band or 
belt, dividing the eſcutcheon horizontally in the middle, 
and ſeparating the chief from the point; poſſeſſing the cen- 
tre of it, and containing in breadth one third part thereof. 
Fefſe point, is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon. Feffe- 
ways, or in Pefſe, denotes the bearing a thing after the 
manner of a Fesst. Party per Fee, ſignifies, parted a- 
croſs the middle of a ſhield, from fide to fide, through the 


Diſdain not et or 


A point. | 

To FEN TER, (e, Bav. a ſwelling corrupted, according 
to Junius) to rankle, to grow inflamed. 

FES'TINATE, adj. ( /e/ftinatus, Lat.) haſty, expeditious, op- 
poſed to delay. A moſt feflinate preparation.“ Suak. 

ot in uſe. 

FEYTIVAL, adj. (feftivus, Lat.) belonging to feaſts, or 
public entertainments. ** Feſtival entertainments.” Arr. 

FES'"TIVAL,-S. a time of public feaſting. A day of reli- 
gious or public joy. | 

FES'TIVE, adj. (fit, Lat.) gay; joyous. 

FES'TIVITY, S. ( feftivitas, Lat.) a feaſt, or time of pub- 
he rejoicing. Gaiety ; joyfulneſs. A temper or behaviour 
ſuitable to a feaſt. | 

FES'TOON, 8. (Hen, Fr.) in architecture, an ornament 
of carved work in the form of a wreath or garland of 
flowers, or leaves twiſted together thickeſt at middle, and 
ſuſpended at the ends. 

FES'/TUCINE,. adj. (fuftuea, Lat.) ſtraw colour; or of a 
colour between green and yellow. A little inſect of a 

_ /*fiucing or pale green.” Brown. Not in uſe. 

FES'L UCOUS, adj. (feftuca, Lat.) formed of, or reſemb- 
ling re- „ Straws, or feftucous diviſions.” Brown: 

ot in ute. f 

To FET, v. a. (from fetch ; fet, Il. a foot.) to fetch. Togo, 
and bring to a perſon or place. They er forth Urijah.” 
Jer. xxvi. 23. 

To FEET CH, w. @. (preter fetched; feccan, feecean, Sax.) to go, 
m order to bring ſomething to a perſon. To derive, ap- 
plicd to family deſcent. To ſtrike at a diſtance. To brin 
any ſtate, by ſome powerful means. To perform with 
> denneſs and violence. To take, or make an excurſion, 

To fetch a turn about the garden.” Sax. To reach, 
arrive at, to come up to, or equal in motion. To equal 
in value. 4 Silver in che coin, will never fetch ſo much 


wn. as filver in bullion.” Locke. 


CIS. « ſtratagem in which a deſign is attained indi- | 


" —— * 


| 


FIB 


AN. or in which one thing ſeems to be intended, and 
another is done. A trick or artiſice. 1 
FETC'HER, S. one who makes uſe of artifice, One who 
s for, and brings a thing from a diſtant place. 
FET'ID, adj. (fetidus, Lat.) ſtinking; having a ſtrong and 
offenſive ſmell. 
FET'IDNESS, 8. the quality of having a ſtrong and offen- 
five ſmell. A 
FET “LOCK, 8. ( feetlock, or of fer, Iſl. a foot and Hock) in 
farriery, a tuft of hair growing behind the poſtern joint ; 


| horſe a low ſize have it not, 
FE T“ S. (At, Sax. fet, Il. a foot; fettere, Sax.) 


chaing for the feet, put on priſoners to prevent their eſcape. 
Figuratively, any reſtraint. 

To FET”TER, v. a. to put chains or ſhackles on the legs. 
F \gurauvely, to enchain; to bind; to deprive of freedom 
or liberty. | 

To FET”'TLE, v. a. (a cant word) to buſtle, or make an 

pearance of being buſy. To do trifling buſineſs. © To 
4 fettle about the room.” Swirr. 

E 8. (/etzs, Lat.) any animal full grown, but in the 
womb. 

FE'UD, S. (/zahd, Sax. enmity) quarrel; oppoſition z war. 

FE'UDS, S. (plural; freedum, Lat.) in law, Finds that are 
hereditary, “ Lands were originally held at will, and 
then called munera, or grants; afterwards they were held 
« for life, and then termed beneficia, benefices ; after which 
* they were made hereditary in families, and then called 
* feuds,” 3 SALK. xvi. 5. | 

FE'UDAL, adj. (feudalis, low Lat.) pertaining to fees or 

tenures, by which lands are held of a ſuperiour lord. 

FE'UDATORY, 8. (/ezd4ataire, Fr.) one who holds by ſome 
conditional tenure flom a ſuperiour. 

FE'VER, S. (fever, fiever, Dan. and Teut. fievre, Fr. fe- 
fer, Sax, febris, Lat.) in medicine, a diſeaſe in which the 
body is violently heated, aad the pulſe quickened ; or in 
which heat and cold prevail by turns; the laſt is an inter- 
mittent fever. 1 | . 

To FE/VER, v. à. to put into or effect with a fever. © The 
* white hand of a lady fever thee !” Stax. 

FE'VERET, S. (a diminutive of fever) a ſlight fever. 

FE'VERFEW, 8. (feberfuge, S. from febris, Lat. a fever, 
and fizgo, Lat. to drive away) a plant. 

FE'VERISH, adj. troubled with, or tending to, a fever. 
Figuratively, inconſtant, alluding to the alternate ſenſa- 
tion of heat and cold in intermittent fever. We toſs 

and turn about our eri will.” Dao. Occafion- 
ing heat. The feverifs North.” Dxvo. 

* ERISHNESS, S. a light diſorder, or affectation of a 

ever. 8 

FE'VEROUS, adj. ( fevreux, fievreyſe, Fr.) troubled with, 
or having the nature of a fever. Having a tendency to 
33 fevers. A feverous diſpoſition of the year.” 

ACON. 

FEU'ILLAGE, S. (Fr. pronounced faillawwye) a bunch, row, 
or circle of leaves. Feuillage or laurel round the oval.” 
JERVAS. | 

FEU'ILLEMORT, S. (from feuil/le, Fr. a leaf, and mort, 
Fr. dead) the colour of a faded leaf, Corruptly pro- 
nounced, and ſometimes written philemot. - 

FEW”, adj, (H, feoiva, Sax. fuer, Brit. u, Dan.) not 
many, applied moſt properly to number ; but by London- 
ners ſometimes applied to quantity ; as * a fexw broth,” 
i. e a ſmall quantity of broth. Sometimes elliptical uſed 
with in ; as. The firm reſolve I here i few diſcloſe.” 
Porz. The term words is underſtood, . 

FE WEL, S. u, Fr. fire) materials for making and kcep- 
ing up a fire. 

To FEW'EL, v. a. to keep up a fire by ſupplying it with 
fuel. Feels the infernal flame.” CowrLer. 

FEW'NESS, S. ſmallneſs, applied to number. 

To FEY", v. a. (wveghen, Belg.) in agriculture, to cleanſe 
of mud. Feying and caſting that mud upon heaps.” 
Tuss. 

FIB/, 8. (a corruption of fable, or fabul/a, Lat.) an untruth. 

To FIB', v. x. to tell lies or falſehoods. 

FIB'BER, S. a perſon that ſpeaks falſehoods. 

FI'BRE, S. (Fr.-fbra, Lat.) a ſmall thread or firing. In 
phyſics, a long fine part or thread whereof natural bodies 
conſiſt, and which prevents their being friable or brittle. 
In anatomy, a long flender thread. which being -variouſly 
intervowen or bound up, forms the various ſohd parts of 
an animal _ 

FI'BRIL, S. (fibrille, Fr. fbrilla, Lat.) a ſmall fibre, which 
being joined to others compoles one of the larger. 

FIBROUS, a. (Are ux, Fr.) conſiſting of ſmall threads 


or fibres. , 
FI'BULA, 


FIE 


FI'BULA, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the outer and ſlenderer of 
the two bones of the leg. 

FIC'KLE, J. {fcel, Sax.) not of the fame ſentiments or 
opinion long ; inconſtant. Not fixed; liable to change. 

| ©. Fickle their ſtate.” Par. Loft. 

FIC'KLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind liable to frequent 
change. A ftate of inconſtancy, applied to the mind. 

FIC'KLY, adv. in a manner liable to change ; not ſettled 

or fixed. A power that's fickly held.” SourAHRRNE. 

FFCO, S. (Ital. fe, Sax. a fig) an expreſſion of contempt by 
ſnapping the fingers, implying @ fig for you. He then 

2 Fon a fico to is adverſaries can attempt againſt 
„ him.” Carew. 

FICTION, S. (Fr. f&io, Lat.) the act of forming a fable 
or ſtory by help of the imagination. The thing feigned. 
A falſehood, or thing which has no exiſtence in nature. 

FIC"TIOUS, adj. (faut, Lat. of fingo, Lat.) . | 
% Fifious circles.” Prior. A word coined by the au- 
thour quoted ; but frequently made uſe of in converſation 
by Londonners. | A 

FICTITIOUS, adj. (fifitious, Lat.) counterfeit, - oppoſed | 
to genuine. Made in order to reſemble or paſs for ſome- 
_ elſe. Imaginary, oppoſed to real. 

FICTFTIOUSLY, adv. in a falſe, imaginary or chimerical 
manner. 

FID“, S. {ftte, Ital.) a pointed iron with which ſeamen un- 
twiſt their cords. SKINNER. 

FIDDLE, S. {fithele, Sax. fidel, Teut. vedel, Belg. fidicu- 
la, Lat.) in muſic, a ſtringed inftrument. See VIOLIð. 
To FIDDLE, v. 4. ( fidlen, Teut.) to play on a violin or 
fiddle. Figuratively, to triflle, to ſpend a great deal of 

time in ſeeming induſtry without doing any thing. 

FID'DLE-FADDLE, S. (fee Favppie) trifling or trifles. 
* Abundance of fiddle-faddle of that nature.” Spe. No 


299. 

FID/DLE-FADDLE, adj. trifling; making a buſtle or giv- 
ing trouble about nothing. A troubleſome, fiddle-fad- 
* dle old woman.” Hift of J. Bull. 

FID'DLER, S. {fithelere, Sax. fidler, Belg.) one who plays 
on the violin. 

FIDD'/LESTICE, S. the bow furniſhed with hair which the 
muſician draws over the ſtrings of the fiddle. | 

FIDELTTY, S. {fidelite, Fr. fidelitas, Lat.) honeſty in deal- 
ing; veracity or truth in teſtimony ; firmneſs in adherence 
or in loyalty. 

To FID'GE — FID GET, v. 3. (a cant word if not from 
Han, Sax. to be anxious through ill-will, or 54, Ifl. to 
be driven about by the wind) to move nimbly but uncouth- | 
95 or awkwardly. You wriggle, fage and make a rant.“ 

WIFT. 


FIDU'CIAL, adj. ( fiducia, Lat.) confident ; without any 
degree of doubt. That which may be depended on, or 
ords certainty ; hence the fiducial edge of a quadrant of 
altitude is that which has the degrees engraven on it, and 
on that account makes any problem worked by it both ſure 
and eaſy. 
PIDU'CIARY, S. ( ſduciarius, Lat.) one that has any thing 
in truſt. In divinity, one who places ſo much confidence 
in faith, as to look on good — as no ways contributing 
to his ſalvation. The ſecond obſtructive is that of the 
« fiduciarics.” HAMNM Ob. 

FIDU/CIARY, adj. without any degree of doubt. A 
© fiduciary aſſent.” Ware. 

FI'EF, S. (Fr.) in law, a fee, manor or poſſeſſion held by 
ſome tenure of a ſuperiour. 

FIE'LD, S. (pronounced feeld, feld, Sax. and Teut. weld, 
Belg, folld, Iſl. feuld, Hung.) ground not inhabited, built 
on or incloſed, A ſpace of ground which is cultivated. 
The open country, oppoſed to quarters. Figuratively, the 
ground where a battle is fought. A battle or campaign. 
A wide extent or expanſe, © Where feld of light and 
« liquid ether flow.” DRYD. Compaſs ; or a ſubject 
which will afford an opportunity for a perſon to diſplay his 
abilities. A large feld to expatiate in.” Speck. In 
painting or heraldry, the ground or ſurface on which fi- 

res or bearings are drawn. 

FIE'LDED, part. encamped, enga In the 
«« field of battle, our fielded friends.” 

FIE'LD-BASIL, S. a plant. 

FIE/LD-FARE, S. (from feld, Sax. a field, and ſuran, Sax, 
to go or wander) a bird of paſſage, ſuppoſed to come from 
the Northern countries. | 

FIE'LD-MARSHAL, S. the commander of an army in the 
field. | 


in war, 
SHAK. 


FIE/LD OFFICER, S. an officer whoſe command, in the | 


field, extends to a whole regiment ; as the colonel, lien 
tenant-colonel and major. 


| FIEREFA'CIAS, S. (Lat. you may cauſe it to be done) in 


F 1 
FIELD PIECE, 8. in gunnery, ſmall cannon ufed only in 
* not in ſieges. . | 
END, S. (Hud, Sax. fiend g. ſtind, Teut. an 
fende, Sax. the devil) the devil. Any infernal being. 
FIE'RCE, adj. (fer, Fr. ferox, Lat. @np, ol. for 0p, Gr 
ber for ther Gr.) wild, furious, or not eaſily tamed, Vio. 
lent ; outragious. * Fierce winds.” James iii. 2. Terrible 
or cauſing terror. Fierce look.“ 
FIE'RCELY, adv. in furious, violent, or outragious Man. 
ner, 
FIE'RCENESS, S. wildneſs. 8 after ſlaughter 
Quickneſs to attack. Outragiouſneſs. Violence with te. 
ſpect to paſſion. Irreſiſtible force, applied to motion. 


law, a writ that lies where a perſon has recovered judg. 
ment for debt or damages, in the king's court, againſt any 
one; by which the ſherif is — to levy the debt 
and damages on the defendant's goods and chattels. 

FYERINESS, S. hot qualities. Heat of temper. | 

FIERY, adj. conſiſting of hot particles, or ſuch as bum. 
— with paſſion, Heated by fire. © The ſword 
* which is made fry,” Hook. 

FI'FE, 8. (ve, Ital.) a ſhrill pipe, blown like a German 
flute, uſed to accompany the drum in an army. 

FIFTE EN, adj...(from ive and ten, fiftyn, Sax. from 7, 
Sax. five, and gyn, Sax. ten, ſemtan, Run. from fem, Rui, 
ave and tan of 77, or tin, Run. ten) a number conſiſting cf 
five and ten added together. 

FIFTE'ENTH, adj. (ffteotha, fftyntha, Sax. from ff, Say. 
five and 7zeotha, Sax. the tenth, fimtaibunda, Goth) that 
which. follows next in order to the fourteenth. | 

FIFTH, adj. (ft, fta, fiftha, Sax.) the ordinal of five; 
that which is next in order to the fourth. It ſhould be 
noted that all the ordinals are uſed elliptically for the par 
which they expreſs, thus a fourth is a fourth part. 

FI'FTHLY, adv. in the fifth place. 

FI'FTIETH, adj. (ffteegotha, Sax.) the next in order to 
forty-nine. The ordinal of fifty. 

FI'FTY, adj. (fiftig, Sax. finitigans, Goth. femtihi, Run. 
fimentyo, Il.) a number conſiſting of five tens added toge- 

er 


FLG, S. (figue. Fr. figo, Span. feige, Tent. vigbe, Belg. fc, 
Sax. Nr x SE of 5 — fruĩt. The tree bath 
male and female flowers, included within the ſkin or cover- 
ing of the fruit; the male flowers, which are but few, be- 
ing ſituated in the upper part, and the female, which are 
numerous, in the lower. The former fit each upon a dif- 
ferent foot-ſtalk, have an empalement divided 1nto three 

arts, no petals, but three briſtly ſtamina : The female 
owers fit on diſtinct foot-ſtalks, have their empalements 
divided into five parts, are without petals ; but have a ger- 
men as the empalement, which becomes a large ſeed ſitting 
in the empalement, Linneus ranges it in the third ſect. of 
his twenty-third claſs. The ſpecies are eleven. 

To FI'G, v. a. (fee Fico) to inſult with ficos or contemp- 
tuous motions of the fingers. © Do this, and fo me.“ 
SuAk. To put ſomething uſeleſs into a perſon's head. 
% Figs her in the crown with another ſtory,” L EsTs. 

FI'G-APPLE, S. an apple which has no core in it. 

FI'G-MARIGOLD, S. a plant, reſembling houſc-leck, 
who leaves grow oppoſite each other in pairs. 

To FI'GHT, v. a. (preter and part. pal. fought, fg, 
feohtan, fyhtan, Sax.) to contend with another, either with 
arms, flicks, or the fit. To endeavour by blows, or o- 
ther forcible means to get the better of, or to conquer an 
enemy; uſed both of war and ſingle combat. Io con- 
tend ; it has with before the perſon oppoſed. 

FI'GHT, S. Hebt, Sax.) a violent attack or firuggle for 
2 between enemies, applied both to armies and 
ſingle perſons. Among ſailors, ſomething to ſcreen the 
combitants in ſhips. 

FI/GHTER, S. a perſon engaged in war, or fingle combat 
A perſon fond of fighting. 

FI'GHTING, particrp.. qualified, or ſit for battle. © 4 
« hoſt of fighting men.” Chron. Where a battle is fought 
In fehring fields.“ Pork. 

Fr. 8. (figmentum, Lat.) a fabulous ſtory. A cet 

ion. . 

FI'GURABLE, adj. (from feure, Lat.) capable of being 
moulded in a certain form and retaining it. 

FIGURABYLITY, S. the quality of being capable of! 
certain and permanent form. 1 

FI'GURAL, adj. repreſented by delineation. © Th fer 1 
** reſemblances of ſeveral regions.” Brown. TL 
numbers; are ſuch as oy or do repreſent ſome goon 

ways confide 
cal figure, in relation to which they are al F&B 


pot a ſon; 
tion of a ſon. 
| FILIA'TION, 8. 


| 14 | 
4 ATE adj. atus, Lat. f rtain and deter- 
ror form. nbi a of aha of ' determinate 
form- 40 Figurate ſtones,” Figurate counterpornt, in mu- 
fe, is that wherein there is à mixture of diſcords along 
uh the concords. Figurate deſcant, in muſic, is that 
herein diſcords are concerned, as well, though not fo 
much, as concords. See DescAnT. ; 
FIGURA'TION, S. determination to a certain form. The 
act of giving a certain form. , 
FIGURATIVE, adj. {figuratif, figurative, Fr.) in divinity, 
ſerving as a type, to repreſent ſomething elſe, In rheto- 
ric, chan m the literal meaning to one more re- 
- mote, and elegant. Full of rhetorical figures or embelliſh- 
ments, applied to ſtile. . ; a 
FYGURATIVELY, adv. by a figure; in a ſenſe different 
from the literal meaning. : 
E/GURE, 9. (Fr. of figura, Lat.) the form of any thin 
as terminated the outline. — perſon, or externa 
form. After make ſome diſtinguiſhed or eminent appear- 
ance. A ſtatue. Any thing repreſented by drawing or 
inting. In logic, the figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper 
poſition of the middle term with the parts of the queſ- 
tion. A character denoting a number. In aſtrology, the 
diagram of the aſpects of the aſtronomical houſes. In di- 
vinity, ſome — 74 or typical repreſentation. In 
rhetoric, any mode o freaking, by which words are uſed 
in a ſenſe different from their primary and literal mean- 
ing. In ar, a deviation from the rules of analogy, 
or ſyntax. In dancing, the making the figure of eight in 
ing round a couple ; or the different turns and windings 
to be obſerved in any dance. 
To FUGURE, v. a. (fgurer, Fr. + 


mould into any particular ſhape. 


„ Lat.) to form or 

To form a reſemblance 
in painting, drawing, or ſtatuary. To weave in flowers 
or other reſemblances of natural objects. To repreſent by 

s, or hieroglyphics. To form an idea of a thing in 

| 8 To — by ſome ſign or token. The 
« heaven figures ſome event.” Syar. To uſe in a remote 

and figurative ſenſe. [ton 

FI'GU -FLINGER, S. a pretender to aſtrology, and for- 

" tane-telling. | | 

FIG WORT, S. a plant. 

FILA CEO Us, adj. (filum, Lat. a thread) conſiſling or com- 

poſed of threads. It is the ſtalk that maketh the filace- 

. que matter.“ Bacox. 

FILAMENT, S. (Fr. filementa, Lat.) a fine ſlender thread, 

© whereof natural bodies are compoſed, The ſame as Fibre. 

FIL'BERT, S. (derived by Junis and Skinner from full 

| beard or full of beards, on account of its long beard or 
huſk : But Johnſon thinks it more probaple that it took its 

name, as well as ſome other vegetables, from Filbert, or 


Falbert, the perſon's name who firſt introduced it into 


theſe parts, or cultivated it) a fine hazel-nut with a thin 
ſhell, and a remarkable long bearded huſk. 

To FIL'CH, v. a. {fi/tzy, Teut. covetous) to take away the 
roperty of another privately : Generally applied to ſteal- 
ng of Sk away riles., een 

FIL'CHER, S. one who privately defrauds another of ſome- 

thing of ſmall value. | | 

FILE, S. (Fr. flum, Lat.) a thread, or ſeries. Let me 

* reſume the file of my relation.” Worrox. A line on 
which papers are ſtrung to keep them. A roll, or catalogue. 
A line of ſoldiers ranged behind one another. | 

FILE, S. (aol, Sax. wilen, Belg. piel, 1]. peli. Ruff. pila, 

Selav. and Pol. pilnit, Boh.) an inſtrument of iron uſed 
ip war away protuberancies, or ſmooth iron or ſteel by 
rubbing. | 

To FILE, v. 4. (filum, Lat. thread) to ſtring upon a thread, 

or hang upon wire. In law, to file a bill, 1s to offer it for 
the judge's notice. To cut or wear away any roughneſs 
with a 2 from olan, Sax. To defile, pollute, or fully, 
from filan, Sax. For Banquo's iſſue have I f my 


mind.“ Sxax. This laſt ſenſe is ſhll retained in the | 
North, but obſolete in the South parts of Great- Britain. | 


Ari to march like ſoldiers in a line one after ano- 
ther, b 


FILE-CUTTER, S. one who makes fler. 
ame, 8. (corrupted from feuillemort) brown co- 
our, 

* mot.” SWIFT. | 
F LLER, S. one who uſes a file in ſmoothing or ſhaping me- 
Us, 
judge. * 
FILTAL, adj. (Fr. of flius, Lat. a ſon) with the affection 
aring the character or ſtanding in the rela- 


(of filius, Lat. a ſon) the relation of a 


* 


ſon to a father. 
No. XXXIV. 


% The colours you are to wiſh for are blue or fle- 


In law, one who offers a bill to the notice of a 


1 


1 


| 


| 


FIN 


FILINGS, 8. {without ſingular) the particles worn off by 
oof a file." > mW #10 23351 94174 


"the rut 
To FIL'L, v. 8. ( Hllan, fullan, Sax. Ffulbun, Teut.) to pour 
or put in, till a thing or veſſel can contain no more. Io 
ſtore ahundantly or plenteouſly, ** Fill the waters in the 

e ſeas.” Gen. vi. 13. To ſatisfy, or content the appetite, 
wiſh or deſires. Uſed with gur, to pour liquor out of one 
veſſel till it uli another; to ſwell or extend by means of 
ſomething contained. With up, to employ. To occupy 
any ſpace ; to employ a vacant time, Neuterly, to give 
to drink. To grow full. To glut, or ſatiate. With »p, 
to be unable, or incapable of containing any more; to 
make full. 

FIL'L, S. as much as a thing can contain. As much as may 
ſatisfy, or content. The place between the ſhaft of a car- 
riage. The mule being put in the #// of a can.” 
MorTiM. This laſt ſenſe ſeems to ariſe from erroneouſly 
_ fill inſtead of hill. | 

FIL'LER, 8. any —_ that llt up room without uſe. 
*« *Tis a meer filler.” Day. One who is employed to 
fill veſſels or —_ | | 

FIL'LET, S. {filet, Fr. filum, Lat.) a band to tie round the 
head or any other The fleſhy part of the thigh, ap- 
plied to a joint of veal, cut from that part of a calf. fn 
cookery, any meat rolled together and tied round. Ia 
architecture, a little member which appears in ornaments 
and mouldings, called likewiſe a /fel. 


ten 


To FIL'LET, v. a. to bind with a fillet or bandage. In 


architecture, to adorn with an aſtragal, or liſtell. He 
* made hooks for the pillars, overlaid their chapiters and 
« filletted them. Exod. xxxvni. 28. 

To FIL'LIP, v. a. (of uncertain etymology) to ſtrike with 
the nail by a ſudden jerk or motion of the finger. If I 
« do, flip me.” Suax. 

FIL'LIP. S. a jerk of the finger let go from the thumb; a 
blow given with the nail by a jerk of the finger, from be- 
ing bent ſo as to meet with the thumb, to a Trait poſition. 

FIL Lv, 8. (filey, Brit. fille, Fr. filia, Lat.) a young horſe 
C ue A young mare, oppoſed to a colt or yoang 

orſe. | 

FIL/M, S. (Sax.) a thin ſkin, membrane, or pellicle. 

To FILM. v. a. to cover with a fkin or pellicle. It will 
but fkin and f/m the ulcerous place.” SHARK. 

8 adj. conſiſting of membranes, ſkins, or pel- 
licles. 

To FILTER, v. a. {filtro, low Lat.) to clarify, or purify 
liquors by means of threads. To ftrain through paper, 
flannel, Sc. 

FILTER, S. (filtrum, Lat.) a twiſt of thread, one end of 
which is dipped in ſome fluid to be cleared, and the other 
hanging down on the outſide of the veſſel, the liquor by 
that means dripping from it. Figuratively, a ftrainer or 
any thing uſed to clear liquour, by percolation. 

FIL”TH, S. (Sax. of fil, Sax. foul, fulitha, old Fr.) dirt, or 
any thing which fouls or makes a thing foul. Any thing 
which pollutes the ſoul. 

FIL'THILY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to render a thing 


nafty, or to pollute the mind, and excite offence and loath- 
ing in another. 


. FFLTHINESS, S. dirtineſs; any thing ſoil'd or daub'd. Cor- 


ruption ; pollution; a ſtate of mind arifing from being 
converſant in things which are oppoſite to decorum, de- 
cency, or elegance, 

FILTH, adj. made foul, naſty, or dirty. Groſs or pol- 
lured, applied to the mind. 

To FILT RATE, v. a. (fee FILTER) to paſs or ſtrain li- 
quour through a cloth, linnen-bag, brown paper, &c. to 

clear it from dregs or foulneſs. 

FILTRA”TION, S. the art of making liquour fine and 
clear by ſtraining : The common method uſed by apothe- 
caries 15 to ſtrain the liquour through paper, which, by the 
ſmallneſs of its pores, admits only the finer parts through, 

. and keeps the groſſer behind. . _ "Y 

IM'BLE-HEMP, (femur, 1. quick, nimble, light) li 
ſummer-hemp, 2 bears 15 ſeed. ht 


FIN“, S. (fin, Sax. fenne, Teut. a ſcale, win, Belg.) a part 


of a fiſh made ſomewhat like a feather, ſerving to keep 
the fiſh upright, without vacillation or wavering. 
FI'NABLE, adj. (from fire) that which admits a fine, 
FI'NAL, adj, (Fr. finalis, Lat.) laſt, or that which has no- 
thing beyond it; at the end. Concluſive; decifive; com- 
plete. * The fun conqueſt.of Ireland.“ Davies, Final 
cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done. | 
FI'NALLY, adv. laſtly ; to conclude ; perfectly; deciſive- 
ly; or without recovery. |, Dey! | 
FI OD? S. (Fr, ſeldom uſed in the fingalar) the amount 
1 5 


FIR 
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of the taxes of a government, or that of the. profits or in- 
come of a private 7 


_ FFNANCER, S. (Fr.) one who collects or farms, the taxes 


or public revenue. 


FI'NARY, S. (from fine) in iron-works, the ſecond forge at 


of 


the iron-mills. 


FIN'CH, S. (Fine, Sax.) a ſmall ſingin bird of which we 
have three ſpecies, vi. the gold-finch,  chat-finch, and 


bull-finch. 


To FIND, v. a. (preter. I have found, part. pret. found, fr 


to diſcover any thing loſt, miſ- 


dan, Sax. winden, Belg.) ] 
fore, by means of ſearching. To 


laid, or out of ſight 


. diſcover or attain the knowledge of a thing by ſtudy, 


from finthan, Goth. To obſerve, remark, or meet with. 
Join'd to guilty, to affirm. the truth of an accuſation. 
Joined to Sill, to « 1 wa of. Joined to /e, Tc. to be, 
with reſpect to health. Joined to out, to ſolve a difficul- 
ty; to diſcover ſomething hidden; to invent; to ſearch 
for or ſelect from ſeveral others of the ſame ſpecies. 


FINDER, S. a perſon who diſcovers ſomething loſt, miſlaid 


or not in fight. 


FIND-FA'ULT, S. a perſon fond of blaming, cenſuring, 


or diſcovering faults in others 


FI'NE, adj. ( fune, Fr. fin, moe and Erſe, fein, Teut, fine, 


F 


Ital.) made of very ſlender threads, applied to linnens or 
cloth, and oppoſed to coarſe. Refined, or 2 from droſs, 
applied to metals. Clear and free from ſediments or foul- 
neſs, applied to liquours. Refined, too ſubtle, or too high, 
applied to ſentiments. Artful, or dexterous. Elegant, 
applied to ſtyle, or expreſſion in compoſition. Handſome 
and majeſtic, applied to perſonal charms. Accompliſhed ; 
perfect, or complete, applied to any improvement, or ac- 
uiſition of the mind. Showy ; ſplendid, applied to dreſs. 
ronically uſed as an expreſſion of ſomething rather ſpuri- 
ous than real; or rather deſerving contempt than appro- 
bation. ** A fine exchange for liberty!“ PuiLLies. 


I NE, S. (fin, Brit.) in law, an agreement made before 


juſtices, and entered upon record, for the ſettling or aſ- 
ſuring of lands or tenements, in order to cut off all con- 


troverſies, to ſecure the title a perſon has in his eſtate 


againſt all otters, or to cut off intazls, ſo that lands ma 


with the greater certainty, be conveyed either in fee- tail 


for life, or years. A ſum of money paid and advanced for 
the income of lands. A certain ſum paid to excuſe a per- 
ſon from the diſcharge of an office, A ſum of money, or 


torfeit paid as an amends, or by way of puniſhment for an 


offence committed. 


IN FINE, adv. {en fin, Fr. of finis, Lat. the end) to con- 


clude; in concluſion. 


To FUNE, v. a. (from fine, adj.) to refine, or purify from 


To make leſs coarſe. ** It fines 
„ the graſs.” MorTim. To clear from ſediments or 
foulneſs, applied to liquours. To make a perſon pay mo- 
ney as a puniſhment. Neuterly, to pay a ſum of money 
to be excuſed from ſerving an office. | 


droſs, applied to metals. 


To FFYNEDRAW, v. 4. to ſow up a rent, or one piece of 


cloth to another in ſuch a manner, as the ſeam ſhall not be 
viſible. 5 


FI'\ EDRAWER, S. a perſon who profeſſes to ſow up the 


rents, or join one picce of woolen cloth to another in ſuch 


a manner, as the ſcam or joining ſhall not be viſible, 
FINELY, adv. with elegance of thought and. expreſſion, 


FI/NENESS, S. ele 


applied to the ſtile of an authour. With a thin edge or 
point. Splendidly ; richly, applied to dreſs. In very, {mall 
particles, applied to powder, Wretchedly; in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve contempt; uſed ironically. 
ce of ſentiment and expreſſion, ap- | 


plied to the productions of the underſtanding. Show, 


Fl *mh- 1 
FINE'SSE, S. (Fr.) a ſly, artful ſtratagem. Johnſon obſerves 


ſplendour, or gaiety, applied to dreſs. Subtility, ingenui- 
ty. * The finene/s of their ſouls.” Suar. Freedom from 
Grof, or impure mixtures, applied both to metals and li- 


yours. | 
ERV, S. gaiety of eres. 


that this word is unneceſſary, though creeping into our 


language. 


FI/NER, S. one that clears or purifies metals from their droſs. 
FI'NER, adj. the comparative degree of fine made by adding 


r or er to the poſitive, after the manner of the Saxons, | 


FIN'FOOTED, adj. having a ſkin or membrane growing or 
extended between the toes; applied to the, feet of water 


fowl. 


oy 


FIN'GER, S. (finger, Sax. Dan. and Teut. of forge Sax. 


or fangen, Teut. to hold fingur, Iſl.) one of the five mem- 
bers at the extreme patt of the hand, by which we catch 


and hold any ns A meaſure of two barley-corns in 


length, Figuratively, the hand. 
Te FIN'GER, v. 4. to touch lightly, or toy with. Figu- | 


. 
N 
ö 
| 


„ 
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ratively, to take by health. In muſtc, to touch or found an 
rument. | AYP 3 


FING/'LE-FANGLE, S. (a burleſque word, from ju, 


%% na i173! 


a trifle. ** About the ſlighteſt fngle/angle.” Hud. 
FIN/ICAL, adj. (from fine) nice; — too much affeg 
ing elegance of dreſs and behaviour. ; 

EINICALAY: edu..foppihly.” cut nh" 

FIN'ICALNESS, S. too great an affectation of niceneſz and 

elegance, applied both to dreſs and behaviour. 

To FINISH, v. 4 (finir, Fr. fiuio, Lat.) to ceaſe from work 
ing. To accompliſh, perfect or complete an undertakino 
To poliſh or bring to the utmoſt excellence, or perſeclich 
To put an end to. : 

FIN'TSHER, S. a performer; an accompliſher. One Who 
puts an end to or completes an undertaking. One who 

gives a work its greateſt charms and excellencies. Amon 

watch-makers, one who puts all the parts of the work of 
the movements together. 1 

FINITE, a. (finitzs, Lat) that which is limited with re. 
ſpe to bulk, or other qualities or perfections. That 
which may be rendered greater, more numerous, or more 
perfect. That which may receive an addition or increaſe tg 

any of its qualities. 1 1 3 

FI'NITELESS, adj. without, bounds or limits. | 

FI/NITELY, adv. within certain limits or degrees. 

FII'NITENESS, S. the quality of being limited, or con- 
fined within certain bounds and degrees. es 

FFNITUDE, S. a confinement within certain limits and de. 

rees. | 

FIN'LESS, adj. without fins. 

FIN'NED, a. having. fins; Having broad edges ſp eading 

out on either ſide. A broad fine plough.” 8 

FIN LIKE, adj. refembling fat. or formed in imitation of 

fans." . Our fulike ours. DRY D. | 

FIN/NY, adj. turniſhed with,or having fins. | 

FINTOFED, adj. having a membrane or ſkin growing be- 
tween the toes. bb eh” hob b 

FIP'PLE, S. (fibula, Lat.) a flopple, or ſtopper. Were it 
not for the fipple that ſtraĩtneth the air.“ Bacox, | 

FIR“ 8. rr, Brit. for, Dan. furb, Sax. vneren, Belg) in 
Latin, the Abies Ihe tree which produces deal boards, 

FIRE, S. (fr, Sax, fewwr, Teut. fu, Fr.) among the antient 
erben one of the elements created with a power of 

eating, burning, and deſtroying. Among moderns, the 
effect of a rapid internal motion of the particles of a body, 
by which their: coheſſion is deftroyed, or in other words, 
whatever heats, warms, liquefies or burns.  Figuratively, 
a conflagration, or burning, whereby houſes are deſtroyed. 

Flame, luſtre or brightneſs. Stars, hide your fre.” 

SHax.” Heat of temper or paſſion. Livelinefs of imagi- 
nation; vigour of mind; ſuſceptibility of anger. The 
paſſion of love. In medicine, an eruption attended with 
a ſenſation of heat, or with an inflammation; hence St. 

- Anthony's fire. See Eryfpelas. + To ſet on fire; is to kindle, 
or wrap in flames. In war, the diſcharge of fire- arms. 

To FIRE, v. a. to burn, or deſtroy by fire. To drive away, 

. uſed with ſome adyerb of place or motion. Fire us 

„hence.“ Syax. Neuterly, to burn, to take fire, Fi 
guratively, to be inflamed with paſſion. In war, to dil- 
charge a gun or any fire-arms. x ls 

F (RAS, S. thoſe which are charged with powder and 

FIRE“-BALL, S. a ball filled with combuſtibles, burſiog 

._ where it is thrown, and uſed in war, A granado. Like 

ſo many fire-balls.” Sourn. | 


1 S 8 


| F/REBRAND, S. a piece of wood kindled, or burning. 


Figuratively, a puble incendiary, or one who cauſes fac- 
tions, or commotions in a ſtate, | 
FTRE-CROSS, S. a ſignal, uſed in Scotland, for the na- 


tion to take arms; it is a croſs with the ends burnt black, 


and in ſome parts ſmeared with blood; it is carried from 
place to place with the greateſt expedition; and on a re- 
fuſal to ſend it forwards, or to take arms on ſecing it, the 
_ laſt perſon who had it uſed to ſhoot the other dead. 
FI RE-LOCE, S. that part of a gun which holds the prime, 
and by means of a trigger ſets fire to it. Figuratively, a gun. 
FILRE-MAN, S. one who is employed by the inſurance com- 
panies, in extinguiſhing. burning houſes, Figuratively, 4 


perſon 2 to anger, or eahly inflamed with paſſion. 
* Drank a bottle with one of theſe fire-men.” Tatler. Ne 01- 
FTRE-NEW 


| adj. perfectly new or never uſed, alluding to 
thoſe metals kick are 2 by means of fire, or formed 
by melting. | 1 
FIRE. PAN, S. (re-panne, Sax.) a pan of metal uſed in 
holding fire, A ſhovel, That part of a gun which holds 
the prime, and receives the fire from the collifion of the 


flint. 
FIL RE- 


medicine is of a green! + 4 
found in our clay-pits, and produces the green vitnol. 


fre, on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel, more eaſily an 


and other inflammable ſubſtances, uſe 


Fs 


pinESHIP, s. Gee Sax.) a ſhip or veſſel filled with 
| an 


combullibles, let drive in an engagement among the 
feet of an enemy to ſer it on fire 


FIRESHOVEL,.S. (Orgel., Sax.) an inflrument with which 


coals are thrown on hres. 


'@KSIDE, S. the hearth, chimney, or place near a grate, 
pg 04A Figuratively, a family. Remember me to 


your freſide. 


FIRESTONE, S. in natural hiſtory, the pyrites, a foſſil com- 


anded of vitriol, ſulphur, and earth. That uſed in 
colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, 


It derives its name fire/fone, or pyrites, from giving 
| free- 

han a flint; all the ſparks of it burn longer and grow 
4 as they fall; the inflammable matter ſtruck from 


the ſtone 2 itſelf out before the ſpark is extin- 
; gone Likewiſe 


a kind of Ryegate ſtone, ſo called 
om the place, whence it comes, uſed for fire hearths, 


' ovens and ſtoves. 


FIREWORK, S. a preparation made of 1 ſulphur 
on public rejoic- 
ings, or other occaſions. f 

FIRING, S. combuſtibles made uſe of to kindle, and ſup- 
ply fires with. The act of diſcharging fire- arms. 

To FIRK/, v. 4. (ferian, Sax. of ferio, Lat. to ſtrike) to 
whip; to beat; to ſtrike by way of puniſhment. © To 
« rk and whip another's fin,” Hud. | 
FIR/KIN, ( feathan, Sax. the fourth) a meaſure 2 
the fourth part of a barrel. The fr4in of ale, ſoap an 

butter, contains eight gallons, and that of beer nine. 

FIR M,. adj. (frmus, Lat.) ſtrong, not eaſily pierced, ſhak- 
en, of moved : Hard, oppoſed to ſoft. Steadfaſt, fixed, 
or unſhaken, oppoſed to changeable. - 

To FIR'M, v. a. ( firmo, Lat.) to fix; ſettle; eſtabliſh ; or 
confirm. ** Firm theſe omens thou haſt made.” Pops. 

FIRMAMENT, S. (Fr. firmamentum) the ſky; the hea- 
vens. 

FIRMAMEN'TAL, aj. celeſtial, or belonging to the ſcy. 
« Firmamental waters.” D&YD. | 

FIRMLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be moved, ſhak- 
en, or penetrated eaſily. Steadily; without doubt, appli- 

ed to opinion. 

FIR'MNESS, S. a ſtate of a body wherein the parts cohere, 
or ſtick together ſo ſtrongly, that they cannot eaſily be pe- 
netrated. A ftate of mind free from doubt or change. 

FIRST, adj. (ir, Sax. Hit, Rom. fiirft or firfta, the fem. 
of irfur Il. weurſt, cert, Belg. er, Teut. fore, Dan. 
frumift, Goth.) that which is earlieſt in time; that which 
is before all others in order. That which is nobleſt, 

in dignity, That which exceeds all other in excel- 
lence, 

FIRST, adv. in the firſt place; following at, beginning of 
exiſtence, action, Oc. Firſt or laft, at one time or ano- 
ther, | 

FIR'ST-FRUITS, S. (not uſed in the ſingular) that which 
is firſt, produced by any vegetable, or which is ſooneſt 
r pe in the ſeaſon. The firſt profits ; or firſt year's income 
of a beneſice. 

FIR'STLING, S. (a diminutive noun from fr and Jing, 
Sax. a diminutive termination) the firſt produce or offer- 
ing of animals. Figuratively, the firſt thing done or per- 
formed. The lings of my hand.” Suk. 

FI'SCAL, S. (ue, Lat. a e a public revenue: Ex- 
chequer. The ordinary cal and receipt.” Ba cox. 

FI'SH, S. (es, plural, but % is generally uſed in con- 
verſation, fes, ay uſe, Goth. Kur, Il. cb. Teut. 
vi/ch, Belg. ft, Dan. piſces, Lat.) an animal which in- 
habits the water. 

To FI'SH, v. u. to be employed in catching fiſh. Figu- 
ratively, to endeavour to diſcover any ſecret by craft or 


lubtlety. * to ſearch the waters in queſt of %. 


Figuratively, to ſearch either waters, jakes, or any fluid 
py for a thing; uſed with for, before the thing 
dught. f 

FISHER, s. ( fiſcere, Sax. eber, Teut.) one who is em- 
ployed in catching fiſh. 

; SHERMAN, S. one who gets his livelihood by catch- 
ing fiſh. | a 


'I'SHERY, 8. the action of catching fiſh. The place where 


t ih abound, and are generally ſought for. 
I'SHFUL, adj. abounding in fiſh. 


ble rivers.” Camp. 


caught. 


0 FISHIEY, v. . (of % and fo, Lat. to become) to 
turn to iſh, O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou ed. Star. 


« Fiſful and naviga- 
!H-HOOK, S. a bearded hock with which fiſh are 


47. 

FISHING, 8. conveniency of, or a convenient place for, 

taking fiſhing. | fas 
FIS'HMEAL, S. a meal conſiſting of fiſh, Figuratively, ab- 
ſtemious or low diet. Many fimeal;.” SHA. 
n adj. conſiſting, or having the qualities of fiſh. Taſt- 

ing like fiſh, | OH TY ys 
FIS'SILE, adj. (f/flis, adj.) that which may be cleft. 7 
FIS'SILITY, S. the quality of being fit to be cloven. 
FIS'SURE, S. (Fr. ura, Lat.) a cleft, a narrow chaſm or 


gaping. ng 

To 1s SURE, v. a. to cleave, to make a cleſt. The 

1 * may be f/ured or fractured. Wis gu. fp 

T, S. (, Sax. of fuſtis, Lat. a club, way/t, Belg. nu, 
Teut.) the hand denchel with the thumb e 
+ each other, in order to give a blow, or hold a thing 

aft, | 

To FIS T, v. a. to ſtrike with the hand clenched. To hold 
— the hand clenched. Fifting each others throat.” 

HAK. 

FIS"TICUFFS, S. (not uſed in the fingular) battle or blows 
with the fiſt. Figuratively, the action of fighting. My 
8 invention and judgment are perpetually at f/ficufi.” 

WIr r. | 

FIS"FULA, 8. (Lat.) in ſurgery, a deep, winding, callous, 
cavernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, opening into a 
ſpacious bottom, and generally yielding a ſharp and viru- 
lent matter. Fiftula in ano, is a fiſtula formed in the fun- 
dament. Fiſtula lachrymalis, a diſorder of the canals lead- 
ing from the eye to the noſe, which obſtructs the natural 
progreſs of the tears, and in its laſt ſtage diſcharges mat- 
ter, ſometimes, from an orifice broken through the ſkin be- 
tween the noſe and corner of the eye. The cure of this 
diſorder may be ſeen in the third volume of the medical 
effays of the ſociety at Edinburgh. Set. xv. p. 279. 

FIS TULAR, aj. in ſurgery, having the nature of, degene- 
rating into, or callous and ſinuous like, a ffala. In bo- 
tany, reſembling a pipe; applied to the leaves of plants 
which are hollow within. Among floweriſts, applied to 
thoſe flowers, which are compoſed of many hollow long 
ones reſembling pipes. 

FIS"'TULOUS, adj. having the nature of, or reſembling a 
fftula; compoſed of a collection or aſſemblage of pipes. 

FIT, S. ex Hbt, Sax. every fit of a diſeaſe being a ſtruggle 
or combat between nature and the ſtrength of a diſorder. 
Vur, Belg. frequent) in medicine, an acceſs or paroxyſm of 
a diſorder. Any ſhort return after ceſſation or intermiſſion. 
Any violent affection of the mind. Uſed vulgarly for the 
hyſterics in women; the convulſions in children; the epi- 
lepſy in men, or that ſtate wherein all the animal functions 
ſeem on a ſudden ſuſpended, and the perſon is for a ſhort 
time like one who is dead. "qc 

FI'T, adj. (witten, Belg.) proper, or ſuited to any purpoſe, 
with for before a —_ to before a verb. Right, or 
the duty of a perſon. © It is fr for a man to know his 
% own abilities.” Bacox. 

To FIT, 4. (witten, Flem.) to make one thing ſuit ano- 
ther; to match. To furniſh with a thing proper for the 
uſe to which it is deſigned, or proper for the ſhape of the 
perſon who is to wear it. To adapt. To ſuit. Uſed with 
out ; to furniſh with neceſſaries for a defign, and under- 
taking; to equip. Uſed with up, to furniſh; to make 
proper for the reception of a perſon. Neuterly, to be de- 
cent, proper, or advantageous. 

FIT*CH, S. (a corruption of Fetch) a ſmall kind of wild 
pea. * Sowing of firches.” Tuss. 

FITCHE'E, adj. (fiche, Fr.) in heraldry, ſharp pointed, 

enerally applied to a croſs. | 

FI'TCHAT, FI'TCHEW, S. an, Fr. , Belg.) a ſtink- 
ing animal of a ſmall fize which robs warrens or heu- 
rooſts ; a polecat. Tis ſuch another chew.” Srar. 

FIT'FUL, adj. ſubject to fits, faintings, paroxyms, or in- 
termiſſions. Atter life's frful fever.” Shax. 

FIT'LY, adv. (from fiz) in a proper manner. Reaſonably. 

FITNESS, S. a relative term, implying the propriety of a 
means to an end. Reaſonableneſs; juſtneſs. Suitableneſs. 

FIT MENT, S. ſomething adapted or ſuitable to a particular 
purpoſe. A fitment for the purpoſe.” SUHAxK. Not in uſe. 

FIT'TER, S. that which renders a thing proper and ſuitable 
to any particular deſign or purpoſe. A ſmall piece, from 
fitta, Ital. ferzen, Teut. | enen 

FITZ, S. (Norm. from f/s, Fr. a fon) a ſyllable generally oc- 
curring in Iriſh names, not as ſome have imagined to de- 
note the perſon to be of ſpurious birth, but in compliance 
with the antient cuſtom obſerved before the uſe of fir- 
names, when a perſon took his father's name with the ad- 
dition of his being his fon. Lo this may be added from 
Good, as quoted by Camden, that it was a cuſlom among the 

antient 


ER ET 
antient Iriſh, when the father died, for the ſon to take the 
name, left it ſhould be forgotten; hence the names Fitz- 
herbert, Fitzgerald, derive their-origin, and not from the 
founder of th family's A _ 2 1 WP 
FTVE, . (/; fn, Goth. fem, Run. fimm, II. . 
N E5 Nee , witve, Belg. funf, Teut. pang, 
Perſ. ww, pente, Gr.) a number conſiſting of two and 
three added; being one more than four, and one leſs than 


ix. | 

FI'VELEAVED, S. a kind of graſs, called likewiſe cinque- 
| foil. : y 4 

FI'VES, S. a kind of play conſiſting of ſtriking a ball, &c. 


a particular height agai 5 
ſtroke looſing one each time he miſſes. In farriery, 
eaſe in horſes. . 1 
To FIX“, v. a. (fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.) to faſten a thing ſo as 
it ſhall not eaſily be ſhaken or moved. To eſtabliſſi with- 
out changing. To dire& without variation ; to look at 
with attention, or without moving the eyes to any other 
object. Them eyes fix? to the ſolid earth.” SnAX. To 
make any thing of a volatile nature capable of bearing 
fire without evaporating, or the hammer without breaking 
or flying. To pierce. ** A bow of ſteel ſhall fx his 
« trembling thighs.” SanDys. This ſenſe is a Latiniim ! 
Neuterly, to ſettle the opinion, determine the reſolution ; 
or chooſe as the object of our thoughts and enquiries, uſed 
with «x. To reſt, to ceaſe from wandering. To looſe its 
volatility, ſo as to be able to bear the hammer. * The 
rs uickfilver will fx and run no more.“ Bac. 
FIX 
The act of fixing the mind without wavering ; reſolution. 
« Your fixation in matters of religion.” K. CHARLES. In 
chimiſtry, the act of reducing a volatile and fluid ſubſtance 
to a hard one, ſo that it may bear fire without evaporating, 


a diſ- 


or hammer! ithout flying. | 
FIX/EDLY, adv. certainly ; 8 invariably; unchange- 
ably. © Fixedly eſtabliſhed.” Locks. 


FIXED, part. not moving. The fixed ſtars in aſtronomy are 
ſuch as do not move in orbits. 

FIX'EDNESS, S. ftability, firmneſs, reſolution, or a diſpo- 
ſition of mind not given to change. A power to remain 
in fire unconſumed, or to bear the hammer without flying. 

_ Loſs of volatibility. 3 

FIXIDTrx, 15 or oy 1 : as to 
« fxidity, volatility.” BorLE. wor uliar to 
Pigs ot quoted. No noo 

FIX Try. S. (fee Fixepxess) a ſtrong coheſion of parts, 
oppoſed to volatibility. * Are kept from fuming away, 
4% not only by their fixity.” Newr. 

FIX'TURE, S. (a corruption of fixure) things which are 
fixed to the premiſes, and ſometimes advertiſed to be fold 
to the perſon who ſhall take a houſe of another. 

FIX'URE, S. a tion. The fixure of her eye hath 
« motion in it.” Suax. A ſtrong preſſure. * The firm 
*« fxure of thy foot.” Snak. Firmneſs, or ſtate of fixed- 
neſs. Quite from their fxure.” SHAK. 

FI'ZGIG, S. (wiffire, Teut.) a kind of dart or harpoon uſed 

F BBY _— Ital. ſoft iſt be 7 

LAB'BY, adj. (fiappo, Ital. ſoft or moiſt, flache, Fr. facco, 
Ital. A he ng or from /abilis, Lat. . ac- 
cording to Bailey, which Skinner cenſures as irregular, and 
inconſiſtent with analogy) wanting firmneſs ; eaſily ſhak- 
ing and yielding to the touch. 

FLAGGED: adj. (flaccidus, Lat.) weak; wanting ſtiffneſs, 
or tenſion. 

FLACCUDITY, 8. want of ſtiffneſs. 

To FLAG”, v. n. (flaggeron, Belg. fiaccare, Ital. to grow 
faint, fleogan, Sax. to fly) to hang down limber, or with- 
out ſtiffneſs. Fi ively, to grow faint, ſpiritleſs or de- 
jected by too great a fatigue, or ſome diſmal occurrence. 
To 4 vigo 


ur, or grow feeble. Actively, to let fall, or 


ſuffer to droop. Flag their wings.” PRIOR. To lay or 

pave with broad ſtones, from flag, a kind of ſtone. 
FLAG,/, S. (from the verb, flagg. Il.) a water plant, with a 

broad blacked leaf, bearing yellow flowers, 6 called from 


its motion, when agitated with the wind. The colours or 


1 of a ſhip, or regiment, by which ſignals are made 
at fea, and armies are diſtinguiſhed on land. A ſpecies 
of broad ſtone uſed for pavements, from flache, old Fr. 

FLAG'BROOM, S. a 


inſt- a wall, the perſon who miſſes a | 


ION, S. a diſpoſition of mind not given to change. 


broom or beſom uſed in ſweeping broad 


or flag-ſtoned pavements, made either of birch, or of the 


leaves of dwarf palm imported from Spain. 
FLA'GELET, S. {flageolet, Fr.) a kind of ſmall flute, made 

of iyory, box, or ſome other hard wood, with fix holes or 

ſtops, beſides that at the bottom, the mouth-piece, and 
that behind the neck. | 
FLAGELLA'TION, S. {fageliatus, Lat. ſcourged) the act 


nn 


To FLAM'. v. a. (from the noun) to deceive with a ſeigt- 


FLA 
of whipping or ſtriking with a ſcourge. 


By paintery 


* 


lied whe ſcour ng * 20 * in ble A 
1s crucifixion. ** A ng of the farellntion,” 

FLAG EN bss. 8 . 2 f 3 whi bag 

„ Ve Or a "which h 
droops for want of ſtiffneſs, Kelek ** 

FLAG'GY, adj, weak; limber ; drooping for want of fig 
N weak of taſte ; inſipid. 4 great agg) apple,” 

AC. | 

FLAGITIOUS, adj. ( fagitions, Lat.) committed with g 
liberation, and obſtinate wickedneſs, applied to thin 3 
Obſtinately, and exceſſively wicked and — ap 10 
to perſons. f 

FLAGUTIOUSNESS, S. obſtinate, and wilful villainy, 
wickedneſs. Se f 

FLAG/-OFFICER, S. the commander of a ſquadron. 

FLAG'/ON, ( faced, Brit. faxe, Sax. flaſta, Pan flacon, Pr 
faſeo, Ital. flaſco, Span. fluke, Belg. flaſte, Il. Maya. 
laganos, Gr.) al drinking pot With a narrow mouth, 

FLA'GRANCY, 8. (flagrantia, Lat.) a burning, flamin 

littering or heat. Ardour of affeftion. Notoriety of” 
gil = on otoriety of 2 
crime. 

FLA'GRANT, 2. (Fr. of flagrans, Lat.) ardent; hot, c 
vehement, applied to the deſires or affections of the mind 
Glowing, fluſhed ; 3 to colour. Red; inflamed, 
appearing red. Ihe beadle's laſh fill Hagraut on their 
* back.” Prior, Notorious, or univerfally known, 3 
plied to crimes. ** If the crimes be fo flagrant.” Swirr. 

FLAG/-SHIP, S. a ſhip commanded by a general officer; 
or ſhip which carries the officer who commands a fleet, : 

FLAG-STA*FF, S. the ftaff on which the flag is fixed. 

FLAG“, S. (plural) in falconry, the feathers in a hawk'; 0 
fowt's wings, next to the principal ones, or ſeconds. 

FLA'IL, S. (Fr. 'legel, Teut. vleg hel, Belg. flagellum, Lat) 
an inftrument with which corn is beaten out of the ear. 

FLA'KE, S. (cio, Ital. foccus, Lat.) an thing which ap- 
pears loofely held together like a fock: of wool. Any 
thing which breaks in thin pieces or lamina ; a layer, d 
ſtratum. 

To FLA'KE, v. a. to form in flakes, or thin pieces looſely 
joined together. Flake the fleecy mow.” " way 

FLA'KY, aj. breaking in ſmall pieces like ſcales ; formel 
of ſmall pieces eaſily ſeparated, or looſely joined together, 
Lying in layers or ſtratas. | 

FLAM', S. (#lama, Boh. Hamany, Pol. a lie, or falſe re 

; 2 Skinner derives it from fyma, Sax. vague, from its 

ing a vague report) a lie, or falſe report. A merede- 
ceit or illuſory pretext. A ſham. r | 

FLAM“. S. (umme, Fr. famma, Lat. a flame) a flaſh, cr : 
tranſcient flame cauſed by the burning of fat or dripping. 
In Scotland, figuratively applied to any thing whick 
makes a tranſient ſhew of gaudineſs, and is not perms- 
nent, 


ed ſtory ; to be put off with an idle tale, or meer idle pre- 
text. God is not to be flamm'd with lies.” Sours. 
FLA'ME, S. (flamme, Fr. Lat.) a fume, vapour, or exts 
lation, heated ſo as to emit light, or ſhine. Figuratively, 
fire; brightneſs of imagination or fancy. - Ardour df 
2 temper. The paſſion of love. The object d 
ove. 
To FLA'ME, v. . to burn fo as to emit a N 
bright light. Figuratively, to ſhine like flame. To bei 
exceſs of ; 
FLA'MEN, S. (Lat.) a prieſt among the ancient Roman, 
who officiated in their religious rites ; and offered up fe- 


crifices, Q. 
(Hamma, Lat.) the act of ſetting 0 


FLAMMA'TION, S. 
flame. 

FLAMMABILITY, the quality of being capable to be fl 
on flame. The principles of fammability.” Brow". 
FLAMWMEOUS, adj. ( flammeus, Lat.) conſiſting of, or * 

ſembling flame. This fammeous light!“ Baown. , 

FLA'MY, adj. burning ſo as to emit flames, or brightne6. 
Inflamed. Having * nature of flames. 

FLA NK. S. (arc Fr.) that part of an animal where the 
ribs are wanting, and below the loins. The fide of 1 
army or fleet, oppoſed either to front or rear. In fort 
tion, that part of a baſtion which reaches from the ch 
tain to the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the flanks 
and the curtain. : 

To FLA'NK, wv. a. to attack the fide of a battalion of 
fleet. To be placed fo as to be oppoſite to the ſide e 
a battalion, fleet, or place. 'To be on the fide. 

FLA'NKARD, S. the knots or lumps on the 


 FLA'NKIM 


{de of 4 


or ext 
urativel, 
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hining er 
To bel 


Romans, 


red up fr 
ſetting 0 


e to be if 
ROWN- 
l of, Or bs 


FLA 


bays, toe, of 
ley) any thing which hangs down broad and loo 


; able, low Sax. Cans to 15. 
e. e 


A blow given with the palm of the hand, c. In farri- 

ey, @ Tileaſe in. horſes,. wherein the lips ſwell on both 
ſides their mouths, and are covered with bliſters like the 
_ white of an egg - F flap is a piece of leather faſtened to 
the end of a ſtick uſed to kill flies with. 

To FLAP', v. a. to beat with the palm of the hand, or 
ſome broad thin jubſtance which hangs looſe. To move 

with a noiſe made by any thing broad. Neuterly, to ply 
the wings up and down with a noiſe. To fall or hang 

_ down with a broad ſurface. | | | 

FLAE-DRAGON, S. a play in which raiſins are ſnatched 

+ out of burning brandy, and eaten; the mouth, when ſhut, 
extinguiſhing the flame without any harm. The thing 
eaten at the play of fopdragon. ; , 

To FLAP DRAGON, v. a. to ſwallow in an inſtant. © The 
„ fra flapdragon'd it.” Suk. 

To FLA'RE, v. 4. (deren, flackeren, Teut. to flutter 
like the lame of a candle which moves up and down, and 
quivers on a point juſt before it goes out. Johnſon ima- 

gives it is a corruption of glare) to glitter, or flutter with 
oltentatious and ſplendid - To glitter with a tran- 
kent or ſhort-lived luſtre. To glitter. When the ſun 

begins to fling his faring beams.” MitT. To be over- 
powered with, or to be in, too much light. Flaring in 

« ſunſhine.” Prior. To flare in one's face, is to ſtare at 
a perian with boldneſs and impudence. Neuterly, to waſte 
Way laviſhly, applied to the conſuming of a candle or 


. taper, ; N 

FLASH“, S. (t, phlar, Gr. according to Minſhew, 3litz, 

. Teut. or of blaze, according to Skinner) a ſudden, quick, 
tranſitary, or fort blaze, or burſt of light. Figuratively, 

a ſodden blaze, or burſt of wit, who aſure is of a 

ort duration. A ſhort trauſient ſtate. Water driven by 

foree or violence: F £303 6 \ £1 ; 

To, FLASH“, v. . to glitter or ſhine with a quick and | 

; kranhent flame, or light. To burſt out into oy irregula- | 
nity, or violence. He flaſhes into one groſs crime or 
other. Star, To break ont into a of wit, mer- 
nment, or a bright thought; fallowed by ot. They 

Nals out ſometimes into an irregular greatneſs of thought,” 

Fron. Actvely, to daſh out large quantities from the 

ſurſace, applied to water. 

FLASHER, 8. a perſon who has rather the ſhow of wit 
than the reality. Wants authority. | | 

FLASHILY, adv. in an oſtentatious or ſhowy manner. 
With the thow or appearance rather than the real power of 
Mit or folidity of thought. . 

FLASHYY, a. empty; vain; aſtentatious ; ſhowy without 
reality, or ſubſtance. Inſipid; unſavoury; watery ; with- 
out force or ſpirit; from flactidus, Lat. Diſtilled books 
* are like diftled waters, | /afy things.” Bac. 

FLAS KR, S.-(flaxa, Sax. falle, Dan. fata, Ruff. and IN. 

faſpa, Pol. Boh. and Carm. fa/che, Teut. faſee, Span. 
faſco, Ital.) a thin bottle with a long and narrow neck, 
generally covered with wicker or withies.* A ſmall horn 
uled to carry gun er in. A fkilful ſoldier's flat. | 
SHAk. The bed in the carriage of a piece of orduance. 
A narrow. and deep wicker baſket, uſed. by gardeners to | 
put their ſteves in. In heraldry, an ordinary formed by 
an arched line, beginning at the corners of the chief and 
yr. at the baſe of the eſcutcheon, but uſually drawn | 

ouble, 

FLASKET, S. (a diminutive of faſt) a wicker baſket, in 
which cloaths are generally put by waſher-women after 
waſhing, and applied to other uſes. A veſſel in which 
Koons are ſerved up. With golden flaſtets grac'd. 

of. | 


FLAT”, adj. ( flatur, 1. flat, Fr. flach, platt, Teut. piatto, 
Ital. according to Aer, — _ not the Iflandic 
word) horizontal, or level; without any ſſope. The 
'* houſes are far roofed.” Abpis. Smooth, applied to 
ſurface.” Level with the ground. © Lays cities far.” 
Par. Rez. Proſtrate, or lyiag along on the ground, after 


* 


| FLAT'TER, adj. the comparative de 


FL A 


lay. Lying flat.” SptExs. Thin and broad, or more broad 

than thick. A flat fiſh.” In painting, without relief, 
or „ the figures, Inbgid, or unſavoury, applied 
to all; withagt ſpint; frigid ; applied to writings. 
Taſteleſs, or affording no pleaſure, * earthly ſatis- 
factions muſt grow ft and unfavoury.” ATTERB. 
. Downnight ; plain. Flat deſpair.” Par. Loft. Not 
ſhrill, acute, or ſharp, applied to ſound. 

FLAT”, S. an even, level, {mooth and extended plane. A 
ſhallow ; ſtrand, or place where the water is not deep e- 
nough for ſhips. The broad part or fide of a weapon. 
Depreſſion; ſinking, applied to thought or language. 
There are no flats amongſt his elevations.” DTD. A 
ſurface without relief, portuberances, or prominencies. In 
architecture, a ſmall ornament over the door of a houſe, 
to cover and ſhield a perſon from the rain. In muſic, a 
particular mark, implying that the note which it ſtands 
againſt, is to be played or ſang half a note or tone lower; 
and when at the beginning of a line or ſpace, ſhews that 
all the notes on that line, and within that ſpace, are to þe 
ſung or played half a note lower than they would be, if 
the mark of the fat were not there. 

To FLAT”, v. 4, to make broad, ſmooth, and level. To 
make taſteleſs, or vapid, applied to: liquour. To render 
inſipid, unpleaſant and ditagrecable. To deprive of its 
vigour, ſpirit, or pleaſure ; applied to thought or language. 
Neaterly, to grow {ſmooth or flat, oppoſed to fuel. o 
obſtruct or deprive of ardour, ſpirit or zeal. ** More 
* likely to fat and binder the ſpirit of prayer and devo- 
„ tion.” K. CHARLEs. 


FLA'T'-LONG, adv. with the flat fide firſt, or downwards. 


Fallen flat-long.” Suk. 


FLAT'LY, adv. horizontally, or without ſlooping, ap- 


plied to ſituation. Smoothly, or without prominencies, 
applied to ſurſace. Without ſpirit; dully; applied to 
ughts or language, Plainly ; in a downright manner; 
or without equivocation or diſguiſe, applied to the manner 
of expreſſing ; from fatte, preter of Her, IIl. to explain. 


FLAT'NESS, S. evenneſs, without ſloping, applied to fitu- 


ation. Smoothneſs, without prominences, applied to ſur- 
face. Deadnels,, or want of ſtrength and taſte, applied to 
liquours, or foods. Dejection, or languor, applied to the 
mind. Want of force, vigour or ſpirit. Dulneſs, frigi- 
dity, applied to ſentiments or writings. The contrary of 
ſhrillneſs or acuteneſs, applied to ſound, 

To FLAT TEN, v. 4. to — down or remove any promi 


nencies or protuberances in a ſurface: To make ſmooth. 


To beat level with the ground. To make taſteleſs, or _ 

ritleis. Neuterly, to grow even or level, applied to ſur- 

face. To grow dull, taſteleſs, and void of charms. Sa- 

„ tisſactions that fasten in the very taſting.” LEsTzax. 

e of flat, formed 

after the manner of the Saxons, by adding er or ere to the 
poſitive, thus of ribiauiſe, Sax, juſt, in the poſitive, is made 
ribtauiſere, Sax. more juſt, | 

FLAT” TER; S. the perſon, or inſtrument by which any un- 

- Equal ſurface is made plain and level. | 

To FLATTER, v. a. (flater, Fr.) to compliment with falſe 
praiſes, To pleaſe or ſooth. © Pleaſing fills the ears and 
% flatters them.” Prac. of Piety. To excite, or raiſe falſe 

_ hapes and expectations. Flattering gales.” ML r. 

FLAT"TERER,.S. a perſon who endeavours to gain the fa- 

| vour of another by commending all he does and fays, by 
praiſing him for virtues he has not, by applauding his 
2 and by ſervile and tpleaſing compliances with all his 

umdurs. D 

FLAT'TERY, S. a ſervile and fawning behaviour, attended 
with ſervile compliances and obſequiouſneſs in order to 
gain a perſon's favour. iner 

FLAT”TISH, aj. ſomewhat level, ſmooth, or more broad 
than thick. pins! 

FLA'TULENCY\,S. (from fatulent) windineſs; fulneſs of 
wind. A ſwelling or uneaſy ſenſation occaſioned by wind 
lod in the inteſtines. Emptineſs. Vanity; airineſs; 
want of ſolidity, applied to ſentiments. © The natural 
«« flatulence of that airy ſcheme.” Graxy. 

FLA'TULENT, adj. (flatn/entus, Lat.) ſwelling with air; 

windy. © F/atulent tumours in medicine, are ſuch as eaſil 

yield to the touch, and readily return, by their elaſticity, 
to their firit form. Empty; vain; tumid or ſwelling wich- 
out ſolidity, or ſubſtance. "Theſe flatulent writers.” 

FLAT UO“ STT V, S. ( fatzofire, Fr. from flates, Lat.) windi- 
neſs: A ſwelling occaſioned by an 1 or rarefaction 
of air included in any part of the body. 

FLA“TUOUsSS, . aboanding with included air or wind. 

Windy. | | | 

FLA'TUS, S. (Lat.) in medicine, wind gathered or _— 

n | ; 7975 | 


pe - 


rxretire for a fortnight, during 


FE 
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and A Sana perſpiratios; or che rarefaRtion 


6 of the 
air incfuded in the food we ſwallow. = 


> 


FLAT'WISE,” . of x' flat ſhape; with the broad or flat 
reren 5 | 


part down 4 | | * N 
To FLAU NT, . 4. to make an oſtentatious, 'vain or flut- 

tering ſhow in dreſs. © Figuratively, to behave with pride. 

% One flaunts in rags,” Porr 


FL, ; , S. any t ing looſe and gaudy. i 4% 4 
ART VOUR, S. a reliſh, or oÞ > woe of -exciting an agree- 
able ſenſation on the organs 


neſs, or an agreeable and fragrant odour, applied to the | 


taſte. Figuratively, ſweet- 


- ſmell. 

FLA'VOUROUS, adj. 
odorous, or pleaſing to the ſmell. 
LAW, 8. (fob, Sax. a fragment, flanzo, Belg. broken. 
| fan, Brit. a ſegment, ©Xaw, phlas, Gr. to break) a crack; 

reach; fault or defect in any thing. A blaſt of wind, 

from , Lat. to blow. The winter's * SnAK. A 
tumult, or noiſy uproar. This madbrain'd flat... SAE. 
f ſudden emotion of mind. Theſe flaws and ſtarts.“ 

| HAK. [LIC 44-222 | 

To FLAwW', v. 4. to crack Figuratively, to break, or 
violate. France hath flaw'd the league.” Snak. The 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete. l | 

FLAW'LESS, aj. without crack or defect. 

FLAN', S. {flena, Sax. flauter, Il. flan. Fr. vlacye, Belg.) a 
ſort of cuſtard. © — 

To FLAW'TER, v. a. to ſcrape or pare a ſkin; Alxswoxr R. 

FLAWYY, adj. full of cracks, flaws, or defects. 

FLAY, S. (ax, flex, Sax. vlar, Belg. hs, Teut.) in 
botany, linum, Lat. and in, Fr. Its flower has a per- 
manent empalement of five ſmall ſſ aped leaves © It is 
compoſed of five large oblong petals, narrow at their baſe, 
but broader upwards and ſpread open. It hath five awl- 
ſhaped erect ſtamina. In the centre is ſituated an oval ger- 
men, ſupporting five ſlender ſtyles, and turning to a glo- 
bular capſule with ten cells, opening with five valves, each 
cell containing one oval, plain, ſmooth, ſharp-pointed ſeed. 
Linnzus ranges it in the fifth ſect. of his fifth claſs. There 

are fourteen ſpecies. As the improvement of the linnen 
manufactory depends very much on the raiſing of flax, it 
is to be hoped than all the true patriots of this country will 
turn their thdughts that way, in order to bring it to its ut- 
moſt perfection, and if we may judge from what has ap- 

d "for a few years backward, it is not doubted, but 

and and Scotland will in the end abundantly vindicate 

and recommend any rewards or encouragement given them 

with this view. This word is uſed for the fibre of the 
lant of which thread is made, when fit for ſpinning. 

F —— S. the perſon who prepares flax for the 

inner. | | 

FLAXEN; adj. (of flax and en, implying the materials out 
of which any thing is made, fleaxen, Sax.) made of flax. 
Reſembling flax in its colour and ſineneſs. 1 

To FLA'Y, v. a. (e, preter flov, infin. ad flaa, 11: to ftrip 
off the ſkin, fear, Sax. wiatn, Belg. flagen, Leut.) to ftrip 
of the ſkin; to take off the pellicle, membrane-or ſkin 
which covers any thing. 

FLA'YER, S. he that ftrips off the ſkin. 

FLE'A, S. {fleah, fla, fleo, Sax. vleye, Belg. fob, Teut. 
fo, plural fler, 1.) in natural hiſtory, a ſmall red inſet 
remarkable for its nimbleneſs, which ſacks the blood of 

large animals. They bring forth eggs or nits, which they 
depoſite on animals proper to nouriſh their young when 
hatched; from the eggs proceed white worms of a ſhining 
pearl colour, which feed on the ſcurfy ſubſtance of the 
caticle, or downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes. 
In a fortnight they come to a tolerable ſize, are ſprightly 
and active, and, if at any time diſturbed, roll themſelves into 
the form of a ball. After this they creep after the man- 
ner of worms, but with a very ſwift motion; and in this 
ſtage they hide themſelves as much as poſlible, ſpin a filken 
thread out of their mouths, with which they weave them - 
ſelves a ſmall round bag, or caſe, white within and al- 

25 ways dirty and fouled with duft without; in this tomb they 

* which time they abſolutely 

ceaſe from motion, but at the expiration of that time burſt 

forth a perfect flea, leaving the exuwvwia in' the bag. While 

- the animalcule remains in the bag, it is milk white till 

the ſecond day before its eruption, When it becomes co- 

- loured, grows hard and is fo ſtrong, that'upon Its firſt de- 

livery from its voluntary ſepulchre, it ſprings nimbly a- 
LON; | | en ors. rang. 
To FLEA, v. 4. to cleanſe or free from-fleas, 


apreeable to the taſte. Fragrant 


" * 


-FLEA-BITE, FLEA-BITING, 8. the red marks, wound, 


or ſenſation of pain cauſed by a flea in ſucking the bl 
- of human creatures. Figuratively, a ſmall or trifling hurt. 


4 * 


„ 


| 


i 


7 


Darn. b 
To FLEC KER, v. a. (ſee Fleer) to ſtreak, or mark with 


: 
: 
: 


dof 


L LER AM, S. (wheme,, Belg. |flimmere, Fr. flem, 


FLEAwoRT, 8. { fleawyrt, Sax.) a plant. 
To FLECK, b. 4. {feckur, IfI. fleck, 


FLEE'TLY, adv. ſwiftly ; nimbly ; 


# 
* . 
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50 : mg” 2 Ay * 7 * wt ; > n 4 4* Aa! r 4 
ed in 4 1 of the body, generally . indigeſtion || FLE'ABIT TEN, adj. fung or bitten by fleas. Wg, 


ſpeckled with darke reddiſh ſpots, applied 80 che colour e, 


a horſe. Figuratively, mean, n i s Fl — 4 


LEAVE. 


nod.“ 


BLEAK, S. '{ flacea,' Sax. feefFiarn)afinall | thread, lock 


or twiſt. **. Fleaks or threads of hemp and flax Monz 
Run. a ſpear, fla, or fan, Sax. a dart, by Johnſon = 
Skinner imagined to be a contraction of oH, 5% 
batomon, Gr. an inſtrament to bleed with) a ſmall ing, 
ment of pure ſteel, compoſed of two or three move dbl 
lancets, uſed in bleeding cattle, by placing one of he 
lancets on the vein, and driving it in with a blow. " 


cut. a to tri 
to mark with a different colour. Flecked Gao 


. 


different colours. The grey-eyd morn ſmiles 

„ frowning night — And darkneſs fettr*d, &&fc.” Sh by 
FLED', on? #9 and participle of fre, to run away; not 

properly uſed for that of fy, to make uſe of wings. Jong. 


son. | 

FLED'GE, adj. (fedderen, Belg. to fly, fleigur, Il. ab] 
fly, fg los, 8500 full-feathered ; able or qualified SS. 

To FLED'GE, v. a. (fuck, fluckwerden, Tent. fee the 0 


to furmſh with wings. To cover or furniſh with feathers, 


To FLEE', v. u. (pret. and particip. fed. Johnſon obſerves 


that this word is improperly written fy, becauſe' fy of fin. 
gan, Sax. is to move with wings, and 
run away. Yet with due difference let it be obſerved 
that when fy is uſed to imply running away, it is owing 
neither to any confuſion or impropriety, but is derived 
from fy, Iſl. which ſignifies the ſame) to run away from 
danger; to endeavour to avoid danger by flight. 


| FLEECE, S. (flees, Hiſe, flyſe, Sax. vlc, Belg. wells, Lat.) 
che wooly ng off the bodies of ſheep. As much 


wool as is ſhorn off one ſheep. Figuratively; 'a ram carved, 


painted, and uſed for a fign. | 


To FLEE'CE, v. a. (from the noun, or %s, Iſl. totake of the 


ſcales or outſide covering of a thing) to ſheer the wool 
off a, ſheep. Fi 99156. 4 to ſtrip, plunder, or deprive 
of every thing valuable. To fleece the people.” Abb. 

FLEECE D, ach. having or wearing fleeces. The rich 
& fleeced flock.” Fair. Q. Stripped or plundered. 

To FLEER, v. a. (fer, III. craftinefs, or low cunning, 
. Fleardian, Sax. to trifle. | Fleardan; Scot. Skinner derives 
it from leer to turn a thing to mockery, or ridicule. To 
mock. To deride with inſolence or impudence. To leer; 
to addreſs with a deceitful grin of civility ; uſed with 

, . 5 8 1 ö 


1p. 2 | 
FLEER,: S8. mockery expreſſed either in words or looks. 
FLEE/RER,-S.a — 2 agua 2621207 s; fta 
FLEETS, FLE'OTS, FLO T, in che names of places are 
derived from. fot; Sax. a bay or gulp. Hence Fleetſtreet 
took its name from the bay or | ditch which runs up ibe 
land to the market of that name, and is improperly call- 
ed Fleet-ditch. LI | | 
FLEE'T, S. (Hora, Sax. flotta, Ital. fette, Fr.) a collection 
of ſhips, or a number of veſſels going in company. 
FLEE “CT, S. (fee FLEETS, NN a creek or inlet of water. 
Landfloods or fert running through them.” Mort. 4 
provincial word. en iel ee | 
FLEE'T, ad. (fiictur, If.) ſwift, applied to pace, or mo- 
tion. In ſome provinces, light, or ſuperficially fruitful. 
Marl copeground — is very fleet for paſture.” Mozr1. 
Skimming, or nòt far below the ſurface... ** Plowed ft.” 
MorTIiM. | | 
To FLEE'T, v. #. (Fit, Hl. to carry, fetain, Sax.) to fly 
ſwiftly ; to vaniſh. ., To be tranſitory, or of ſhort durati- 
on. O fleering joys.” | Par. Loft. Adively, to ſkim tie 
water. To live merrily, or paſs. away with pleaſure, af 
plied to time. Flee. the time careleſly,” Suak. 10 
ſkim milk, or take off the cream; hence the next word; 
FLEE"TINGDISH, S. a thin diſh or bowl uſed in dais 
to ſkim, or take the cream off milk. | 
with a quick motion. 
FLEE”TNESS,. S. ſwiftueſs of motion. wry 
FLESH“, S. (ac, flarſe, fleſe, Sax. vlegſeb, Belg. fri 
Teut.) in anatomy, a ſimilar, fibrous part of an animal bo. 
dy, ſoft, bloody, and ſerving as a covering to the bote: 
The body, oppoſed to the foul. The muſcles, or ſk 
of an auimal body, oppoſed to the ſkin, bones, dt 
other tendons. | Animal food, oppoſed to vegetable. The 


- ſoft part of the body of beaſts or birds uſed for food, 9 


poſed to that of fiſhes. Animal nature. Figuratively,” © 


nality, or ſenſaal appetites. A carnal flate. A me ** 
(10% 


o 
3 . 


filee of flean, S1x.'to 


F LI 
Non, or one of the ſame blood. The outward: or literal 
ſenſe, or firſt appearance. Ve . the fd. 

J. viii. 15. A perſan given up to ſenſual enjoyments, 
77 in an anregenerate ſtate. ** Fe and blood cannot en- 
« ter into the kingdom of heaven.” John iv. That part 
of an auimal or fruit which may be eaten. | 

ToFLESH', v. 4. to initiate or teach the firſt principles of — 
thing, borrowed from the practice of huntſmen and fal- 
coners, who give fleſh to the animals, they train up, in or- 
Jer to encourage and bring them to the purſuit. To har- 
den, eſtabliſh-or habituate to any practice. So feſhed'in 
« cruelty,” Storz NY. To glut, to ſatiate. | | 

FLESH'FLY, S. a fly that feeds on fleſh and depoſites its 


eggs in it. | | | 
FLESH'-HOOK, 8. ben of fork.” wied:to tal mn put 
of a pot or caldron. | | 


FLESH'LESS, adj. without fleſh. 


FLESH'LINESS, S8. (fe/licneſſe, fleſiicneſe, Sax.) carnal or 
ſenſual paſſions and appetites. Carnality. 

FLESH'LY, 44%. (fe/tic, Sax.) corporeal, humane oppoſed 
to./piritual. Carnal, laſcivious, oppoſed to continent. Ani- 
mal, oppoſe to vegetable. 

FLESH'MEAT, S. (flaſemete, Sax.) animal food; or the 
geſn of animals prepared for food. 

FLESH'MENT, S. eagerneſs acquired by a ſucceſsful or proſ- 
perous beginning. In the feoment of this * ex- 
« ploit.” SuAK. Not in uſe. 

rL.ESH/MONGER, S. one who deals in fleſh. A pimp. 
« Was the duke a feſomonger ?” SA x. 

FLESH/-POT), S. a pot in which victuals are cooked, Fi- 
. food, * If he takes away the fleſb-pors.” 

AYLOR, 

FLESH'-QUAKE, S. a tremor of nerves or body. 
« ſach a feſp-quate,” Jonson. Coined, by 

noted, in imitation of earthquake. 


« Feel 
e authour 


FLESH'Y, adj. plump; full of fleſh; fat. Pulpous and 
plump, app ied to fruits. 

FLET'CHER, S. ( ſeche, Fr. an arrow) a perſon who makes 
bows and arrows. a 

FLE'T, fart. ale of FLeeT, to ſkim. © To drink fer 
« milk.” Mor. | | 


FLEW?, the preter. of Flv. 

FLEW“, 8. the large chaps of a deep mouth'd hound. A 
chimney belonging to. coppers, or ſand-heats. 

FLEW'ED, adj. * z, mouthed. So flew'd; fo 
% ſanded.” SUA. | 

FLEXIBVLITY, S. che quality of admitting to be bent, 
or turned out of a direct courſe or right line. Eaſineſs of 
being perſuaded. 

FLEXIBLE, adj. (Fr. flexibilis, Lat.) 3 or eaſy to 
be bent: Pliant, oppoſed to ſtiff. Obſequious ; eaſily com- 
plying with, Ductile or manageable; to be formed by 
diſci line and inſtruction. ** The tender and fextble years 
N of his life.” Locxs, To be bent, or ſuited to an 

panpoſe.  **© Flexible. to their purpoſe.” Rocers. Eaſy 
to be perſuaded. | | 

FLEXIBLENESS, S. poſſibility or eaſineſs to be bent, op- 
poſed to brittleneſs, or ſtiffneſs. Compliance. Tractable- 
2 Eaſineſs to be moved by advice, perſuaſion, or in- 

ruction. | 

FLEX/ILE, adj. (fexilis, Lat.) pliant; eaſy to be bent, or 
turned out of its courſe. | 

FLEXION, S. {fexio, Lat.) the act of bending, or chang- 
ing from a ſtrait to. a crooked line. A double; a bend- 
ing; the ſtate of a thing bent. A turn or motion towards 
any quarter or direction. A flexion, or a caſt of the eye 
* ahde.” Bacon. 

FLEX OR, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, applied to the muſcles 
which act in contracting or bending the joints. 

FLEX/UQUS, adj. (fexuo/us, Lat.) winding; full of turn- 
ings and meanders. Bending ; crooked; variable; un- 
ſteady. The flexuors burning of flames.” Bac. 

FLEX/URE, S. (/exura, Lat.) the form or direction in which 
any thing is bent. The act of bending. The part bent; 
a joint. Obſequious or ſervile cringing. Will it give 
place to flexure #” Stax. | 

To FLICK'ER, v. a. (ig beren, Belg. feigur, Il. Hiccerian, 
Sax.) to flutter ; to have a fluttering motion. To move 


the wings up and down with a quick motion. Flicler | 

**.4xg.0n her neſt.” Davy. 7 1 
FLIE, S. (fie, Sax.) fee Fl v. >, 4 
FLUER; S. one who runs away from danger. That part of 


à machine which being put into a ſwifter motion than the 
other. parts, equalizes, regulates, and continues the mo- 
„don of the reſt. The fer of a jack.“ 


FLIGHT, S. (fyght, Sax. fagbt, old Fr. fut, Dan. fuchr, 
; Teut.) the act of running — in ordet to avoid danger. 


| body, or ſtifineſs, applied to manufactures. 


| 


| 


F L I 


The act of moving from one place to another to eſcapo 
danger. The act of moving, by means of wi 
moval from place to place by means of * Jags ock of 
birds moving in the air together, The birds 1 

the ſame ſeaſon. The harveſt fight of pigeons.” A yol- - 
+ ley,, or ſhower of weapons diſcharged at the ſame time 

The ſpace paſt in flying. Figuratively, heat, or ſoaring © 

1 . A ſoaring excurſion. The power of flying. 
{LIE TY, adj. fleeting. - Swift in motion. Wild; or fan- 

ciful, FT 
FLIM'SEY, adj. (Aima, Sax. outlawed ; i. e. not fit. to be 
| encouraged, choſen, or praiſed. Johnſon knows no etyu 
logy of this word, and ſuppoſes it a meer cant one, intro- 

duced by manufacturers) weak; feeble ; without ſtrength, 
„ a Mean H Toi. 
ritleſs; without force, applied to literary productions. A 

*« vaſt extent of fim/cy lines.” Pore. | * 
To FLIN'CH, v. #. (corrupted from fing, according to Skin- 

ner) to ſhrink from any ſuffering, pain, or danger. To 

withdraw from pain or danger. To fail. Fliach in pro- 
_ —ſrom what I ſpoke.” Sn x.... 
FLIN'CHER, S. he who ſhrinks or fails in any affair. 
To FLIN'G, v. 4. (pret. and part. fung. Johnſon gives us 
flong as the participle paſlive beſides, but it is now obſolete) 
to caſt, or throw from the hand. To dart, or throw with 
violence. To drive with violence. To drive by force. 

To move forcibly. - To eje&, or caſt away as uſeleſs or 

hurtful. I charge thee fag away ambition.“ Sax. To 

caſt, or charge with, reproach. ** Fling but th' appear- 

** ance of diſhonour on it.” Appis. To force into a worſe 

condition. Uſed with down, to throw upon the ground 

with force; to demoliſh, or deſtroy, Uſed with 2%, in 
hunting, to baffle in a chace ; to defeat of a prey by ſupe- 
riour ſwiftneſs. ** Flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles.” 

Apvis. To diſmount; or tumble from a horſe's back. 

Neuterly, to flounce; to wince ; to fly into violent and ir- 
regular motions through paſſion. Uſed with cut ; to grow 

unruly or outrageous, alluding to a horſe's throwing out 

its legs. en angry Duncan's. horſes — turn'd wild 

* in nature, broke their ſtalls, fung out.” Star. l 
FLING,, S. che act of throwing or caſting. The ſpace or 

diſtance to which any thing is thrown or caſt. A gibe; a 

contemptuous ſneer or remark. | | 
FLING/ER, S, one who throws a thing. One who cafts a 

contemptuous ſneer at a perſon or thing. 
FLIN'T, S. (Anf, Sax. wiint, Flem. flute ten, Dan, fin. 

Fr.) a r lone, compoſed of cryſtal debaſed, of 

a fimilar ſabſtance, of a blackiſh . ̃ 1 hon from veins, 

naturally inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt ; ſometimes ſmooth 

and equal, but more frequently rough; remarkably hard; 


uſed for ſtriking fire with ſteel, and in | ata an Fi- 
guratively, any thing remarkably hard, e OW or 


obdurate. The 2 and hardneſs of my fault.“ SnAK. 
FLIN'TY, adj. made of flint. Abounding in flints or ſtones. 
Figuratively, ſtrong. The fixty and ſteel couch of war.” 
Sax. Hard; not to be penetrated, or moved by prayers, 
entreaties, or the view of miſery. ** Flixty Tartar's bo 
„% ſom.” .SHAK. | | T1 
FLIP”, S. (a cant word) a drink uſed in ſhips, made of ſpi- 
rits, beer, and ſugar. | 
FLIP'PANT, adj. (from flap) nimble ; moving quickly, ap- 
plied to the tongue. A woman's tongue — ſo wonder- 
«© fully voluble and it. ois. Pert; talkative. 
„ Fl;zpant epilogues.” Taoms ol. FOR 
FLIP'PANTLY, adv. in a pert, ti 
Always applied to ſpeech. <3 Le : 
To FLIR'T, v. a. (derived from the found, according to 
Skinner) to throw any thing with a jerk, or quick elaſtic 
motion. The ſcavenger iris from his cart the mad.” 
Swirr. To move with quickneſs. * Flirt your fan.” 
.DoxszeT. Neuterly, to run about perpetually ; to be un- 
ſteady and fluttering. $4798 WW. 
FLIR'T, S. a quick, ſudden, elaſtic motion; a jerk. A ſud- 
dien trick. To play, at the hedge, a fire.” Joxs.: A 
pert gem huſſey; a 8 fluttering, gadding laſs. 
FLIRT A'TION, S. (from Frtar, a cant word uſed by 
the ladies) a quick ſprightly motion; or the appearance 
of a flirt. A muflin flounce made very fall ' would 
© give a very agreeable /fzrration air.“ Pope, [RIES 
To FLIT', v. ». (fir, Iſl. to carry ; ft, Ifl. to float. ferrer, 
Dan. to remove. See FLeeT) to fly away. Toremove or 
migrate. ** Fit out of one body into ſome other,” Hoox- 
xx. To flutter, or rove on the wing. To fit in air.“ 
Poys. To be tranſient, flux, or unſtable. 
FLIT'CH, S. (Vice, Sax. fycke, Dan. fiche, Fr, fire, Teut.) 
the ſide of a hog, without the head, ſalted and cured. 


 FLIT\TER» 


, or fluent mariner. 


AA 


+ 
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RMO sR, 8. Carrer, to flutter; Dan. and mus, 
Dan., @ Mouſe) 4 Vat ; or flutte mouſe, 1 * 
FL ING, 8. (er, Sax, an 75 ſeandal) a re- 

| t 


* 
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proachful acentativn. An offente,' or fault.“ Thon telle 
enn Foot me agree 
FLIX”, 8. ted from fax, or os Sax.) down; fur, 
© foft hair. ows her fix up.” Dard rn 2:0 


To. FLO'AT,”" v. ». t, preter: faut; infin, flea, IN, 
© flotter, Fr. flottare, or fiottare, Ital. vlorten, Belg.) to ſwim 


on the ſurface of the water. To move eafily.in the air, 


applied to the flight of birds. Float in air.” Deyn: 
; +9 aſs in a light and ſwimming manner. Floating 
e vifions.” Lock. To ſwim in, or appeat unſought*to, 
© the mind, applied to ideas, Actively to cover with waters. 
FLO AT, S. the act of flowing, oppofed ta the ebb, or 
"* reflux of the tide. ** Float and refloat of the ſea.” Bac. 
Any thing contrived fo as to fwim and ſuſtain a burden on 
the water, The cork, or quil by which the bite of a fiſh 
J b difovercy. A cant word for a level. Banks are 
„ meaſured by the foar ot floor.” MoxTiu. © 
FLO'A'TY, adj. ſwimming on the ſurface, © A ſhip, if 
nen. | 
FLOCK, S. {flecc, Sax.) a company of birds, or ſheep. 
Figuratively, a multitude of men. The heathen that 
© 44, fled out by flocks.” Maccab. xiv. 14. A lock of wool, 
from: floccus, L vlock, Belg. 
To FLOCK, v. x, to gather in crowds or great numbers. 


To FLOG“, v. 4. {flagrum, Lat.) to whip or puniſh with 
_ pe 


a rod. 
FLO'OD, 8. (pronounced fud: flood, Il. flod, Sax. and Dan. 
far, Fr. fluth, Teut.) a body of water; a ſea or river. 
A deluge, inundation, or overflowing of water. A flow, 
or flux of tide. *©** Ebbs and foods.” Davies. 
To FLO'OD, v. a. (fee the noun) to cover with waters, 
FLO'ODGATE, S. a gate, or ſhatter, by which any water- 
_ © courſe is ſtopped or let looſe again at pleaſure. | 
FLO OK. S. g, Teut. ploegh, Belg.) the broad or beard- 
ed of an anchor which, takes hold of the ground. 
FLOOR, S. (flor, fore, Sax. wher, Belg.) that part of a 
bouſe on which a 8 treads. A ſtory ; flight, or order 
of rooms. In a ſhip, ſo much of her bottom, as ſhe reſts 
on when a-ground. Eo 
To FLOOR, v. 4. to cover that part of a room a perſon 
Walks on with planks. | 
LOO RING, S. the matter with which that part of a room 
is laid, on which a perſon walks. The bottom. | 
To FLOP, v. a. (from ap) to "os the wings with a noiſe. 
To play with any noify motion of a broad Dody. To let 
down the broad parts or flap of a hat. ſi | 
FLOR'ENCE, S. (from the city of Florence) the name of 
a cloth invented or made at the city of the fame name. 
FLOREN, S. (ſo named becauſe coined by the Florentines. 
Cup) a gold coin of Edward III. in value fix ſhil- 


lings, a 
F LORET, S, (feurette, Fr.) in botany, an imperfect flower, | 
or that or that which has not petals, apices, ſtamina and 
ſtyle. | 
FLO/RID, adj. ( faridus, Lat.) productiye of, or covered 
with flowers. Bright, or lively, applied to colour; fluſh- 
ed with red, *pP ied to the complexion. Embelliſhed 
__ with. rhetorical figures, applied to ſtile, 1 
FLORTIDITY, S. freſhneſs or redneſs of colour. A fl. 


« +;dity in the face.” Flor. 
FLO'RIDNESS, 8. freſhneſs or redneſs of colour. A rheto- 
rical embelliſhment, applied to ſtile. _ 
FLORI'FEROUS, 2. {forifer, Lat.) producing flowers. 
FLORIIN,, S. (Fr.) a coin fo called becauſe firſt ſtruck by 
the Florentines. That of Germany is valued at 28. 4d. 
that of Spain at 4s. 10 that of Palermo and Sicilly at 
28, 6d. and chat of olland at 25, 1 
FLORIST, S. ( fleutife, Fr.) a perſon curious and {killed 
im the names, nature, and culture of flowers. 
'FLOS'CULOUS, adj. (Haſculus, Lat.) compoſed, or hav- 
ing the nature or form of flowers. A dry and ſeſcu- 
4 n ware, 95 {Be 
„Je FLOTE', v. 4. (Aaat) to im. Such cheeſes, dear 
„ Cicely, vou floted roo high,” Tuss. | uf 
FLO'TSON, 8. (at) in law, goods that float withayt an 
ner on the fea. | Wan ö 
+ To FLOU/NCE, v. », {ploy/en, Belg. to plunge) to move 
with violence in water or mire, To ſtruggle or daſh in the 
sten, To move. with violence and outrage. © Six 
« feuncing Flanders mares.” Prior. To move with paſ- 


(ern ar anger * You neither ſume, nor fret, nor flownce.” | 


Sang. finely; n 360m, Nit founces, applied ta 
Fae; 75 : 


* 
of 


OU Nek, s. any thing ſowed to a garment by way of 


1 


F LO 
| _ "ornament, and hanging looſe, ſo b as to ſwell and fa. 


„A muſlin founce.” Pore. 10 
FLOU'NDER, 8. (Hader, Dan.) a ſmall flat fiſh, of th 
plain ſpinous kind, living either in freſh op ſalt W 
caught in April, May, Juae'or July, any time of the — 
in a ſwift flream, and ſometimes in the ſtill deep. I. 
bell baits are red worms, waſps and gentles. i 
To FLOU'NDER, v. =. (from flounce): to ſtruggle wit, . 
olent and irregular | motions, like a_ horſe that ſtrives i 
diſengage himiclf from mire. x4 the 
FLOUR, S. the fine white powder of wheat. 


To FI. OU RISH. v. . (fleurir, Fr. floreo, or floreſcs, Lat) 


to bloom, ar be in bloſſom. Figuratively, to be * 
gour, without fading. To be in a proſperous ſtate. 10 
make ufe of rhetorical figures; to diſplay with variety a 
oſtentation, applied to language. To move in eddie, 
circles, or wanton and . irregular motions. In muſic 1 
play an overture. In writing, to form the decoration; Or 
ornaments of .peamanſhip. Actively, to adorn with bloc. 
foms. In needle work, to embelliſh with flowers, lu 

fencing, to move a weapon in circles or quick vibration: 
To adorn with rhetorical figures, or embelliſhment; of 
ſtile. In mms to make ornaments of looſe * 
joined ſtrokes wantonly united and forming ſomethin 
pleaſing to the eye. To adorn; -embelliſh ; to grace « 
or ſet off. The juſtice of your tule—doth fourif the 
« deceit.” SHAK. 

FLOURISH, S. any embelliſhment. Piguratively, beauty. 

An oſtentatious diſplay of wit or intellectual abilities, 
In penmanſhip, figures or ornaments. formed by lines cu. 
riquſly and wantonly interwoven. © 

FLOURISHER, S. a meer boaſter. One who is in the 
height of proſperity. 

To FLOU”T, v. a. (fuyter, Belg. founve, Fril.) to mock, 
deride, or inſult with contemptuous mockery. Neuterly, 
to behave with contempt; to incer, | 

FLOU'T, S. a mock ; a jeer; a contemptuous and inſult 
ing expreſſion or action. | 

FLOU”TER, 8. a perſon who derides, mocks, or jeers 2n- 
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To FLOW, v. 2. ( flowan, Sax. yt, pret. Haut; i.) to 
run or ſpread, applied to water. To move, or be in n- 
tion, oppoſed to ſtanding waters. To rife, or ſwell, p- 
plied to the tide. To melt, applied ta the effect of heat, 
on metals, wax, Cc. To ed from, as an effect; t 
be owing to, uſed with from. To abound or be crowded, 
followed by «with. To be full of liquour, applied t 
drinking veſſels. Flowing cups.” dnak. Io han 
looſe, low, and waving. ** A flowing mantle of green 
„ ſilk.“ - Mox rin. Attively, to cover with waters. A 
«+ ſtream at hand to fow the ground.” Spect. Ne. 425. 
To be free from harſhneſs. * A flowing period.“ 10 
write ſmoothly or fpeak eloquently. FE) 

FLO'W, S. the rife or fwell of water. A ſudden plenty ct 
abundance, - « A oa of ſpins.” Poes.- An unnd 
rupted ſtream or continuation of words. 

FLOWER, 8. (feur, Fr. fore, Ital.) that part of a platt 
which contains the organs of generation, or the parts be- 
ceſſary for the propagation of the ſpecies. The male 
flowers are thoſe which have no germen, ſtyle, or frui. 
Female flowers are ſuch as contain the germen, {lyle, and 
are called fruitful flowers. Hermaphrodite flowers, ate 
ſuch as contain both the male and female parts. Figurt- 
tively, an ornament or embelliſhment. The prime, bioon, 
or flouriſhing part of life. The fine white dull or edible 

part of corn, of which bread, Mc. is made. The bread 
„would have in flower.” Syens. I be moſt excellent 0! 
valvable part of any thing. 

To FLOW'ER, v. 2. (flexrir, Fr.) to put forth flowers ot 
bloſſoms. To bloom, or be in Bloſſom, - Figuratively, d 
be in the prime of age. To flouriſh, or be in a projet 
ous ftate, To froth, ferment, or mantle, applied to l. 
quour. To come from the ſurface, like cream; uſed vu" 

of: © Theſe few obſervations, which have fouver'd 
M1irT. To adorn with the reſemblance of flowers. 

FLOW'ERAGE, S. ſtore or abundance of flowers. 5 

" FLOW'ER DE LUCE, S. {feur de iys, Fr.) a bulbous . 

, ELQW/ERET, S. (a diminutive of fower, fleurete. dee 
"FroxemT) a ſmall, or imperfect flower. 

FLOW'RINESS, 8. the ſtate of abounding in flowers or cl. 

_ naments. 3 : { 
FLOW ERING-BUSH, 8, a plant, with triangular © 

glaſſy leaves, naked talks, flowers diſpoſed in an umbe 
at the top, and conſiſting of hx bal three large, ® 
three ſmall, expanded in the form of a roſe. | ; 

FLOW ERV, ad; ab upding. dor ed with, or ſull of love": 

Covereck with the fine duft or meal of corn- FLOW: 
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FLUENT, S. a ſtream ; torrent, or running water. 


FLU 
fLOW/INGLY,. adv. with readineſs, quickneſs, or yolubi- 
lity of ſpeech. With abundance. N 
FLOW K. S. (fluke, Sax.) a flounder. Among theſe wa- 
„ ters Fowh, ſole, c.“ Campen. | 
FLOW-KWOR'T, S. the name of a plant. 
FLOWN, part: (of / or flee) gone away; run away, de- 
parted either by running away or flying. Puffed up; 
| 4welled; or elated. Fhowwn with inſolence.“ Par. Loft. 
FLUC'TUANT, part. ¶ Huctuant, Lat.) wavering ; uncer- 
tain ; doubting. 


To FLUC'TUATE, v. . (flutuatus, of ffuctuo, Lat.) to 


roll to and fro like the waves. To float backwards and 
forwards. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. 
Figuratively, to heſitate between two contrary o inions. 
To be irreſolute, undetermined, or in doubt. To be in an 
uncertain ſtate, or ſubject to changes and viciſſitudes. 
FLUCTUA'”TION, 8. (Fr. fuctuatio, Lat.) the motion of 
waves of water backwards and forwards. Figuratively, 
4 late of ſuſpenſe, irre ſolution, uncertainty, or indetermi- 
nation, applied to the mind. VEE: 5 
FLUE, S. (Hg. I. to fly) a ſmall pipe or chimney to 
convey air, heat, or {moke. Soft down, or fur, eaſily 
watted by the wind. ; 8 
FLU'ENGY, S. the quality of flowing, or continuing in 
motion without interruption or intermiſſion. Smoothneſs 
of ſtile, or numbers. Copiouſneſs, or volubility of ſpeech. 
AMuence : an old and obſolete ſenſe. i 
FLU ENT, adj. (fuens, Lat.) liquid; 1 in motion. 
Ready; eaſily flowing; copious, applied to ſpeech. 


«© To 
« cut the outrageous fluent.” PriLies. rk 

FLUID, asf (fluide, Fr. fluidus, Lat.) having the parts ea- 
ily ſeparable flowing like water. ; 

FLUID, 8. in medicine, any animal juice. A liquor, 
whoſe parts yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and by 
yielding are eaſily moved among each other. 

FLUIDITY, S. (puidite, Fr.) a quality of a body, where- 
by the parts are ſo diſpoſed as to flide over each o- 
ther all manner of ways, and give way to the leaſt preſ- 
ſure. 

FLU'IDNESS, S. that quality in bodies oppoſite to firm- 

neſs, by which they change their form, or yield to the leaſt 
reflure, 

FLUMMERY, S. a kind of food made of oatmeal and 
water boiled or evaporated to a conſiſtence. Figurative- 
ly, mere pretence ; flattery. 

FLUNG, ( particip. and preter. of fling) thrown, or caſt, 
followed by in, into, down, from and o. Flung into 
« the river.” Appts. | 

FLU'OR, S. (Lat.) a fluid ſtate. 
« a fuor.” NewrT. f 

FLURRY, S. a guſt; an haſty, ſudden blaſt, or ſtorm of wind. 
A flurry from the north.” Gulliv. Trav. Hurry; a 
violent commotion, or emotion of mind. 

To FLUS'H, v. . ( fuyſen, Belg. to flow; flus, of flux, 
Fr.) to flow with violence. To come in haſte. To pro- 
duce a reddiſh colour.in the face, by a ſudden flow, or a 
flux of blood. Actively, to colour or redden. To elate, 
or elevate. © Fluſbed with yu victories.” ATTER. The 
laſt ſenſe ſeems to be derived from the verb FLESH, and 
may perhaps be uſed in its ſtead. See FLEsa. 

FLUSH, aaj. freſh; full of vigour. ©* Fluſh as May.” 
Sax, Afﬀuent; abounding ; a cant word. * Lord 
2 2 was not very h in ready money.” Hit. of F. 


« Which keep liquors in 
n ; 


FLU'SH, S. an afflux; a ſudden impulſe ; a violent flow. In 
gaming, a certain number of cards of the ſame ſort. 


To FLUS TER, v. 4. (from fuſb) to make hot and reg 


with drinking. To make half drunk. 

FLU'TE, S. (Cuge, or fuyte, Belg. flute, Teut. flufte, or 
fute, Fr. fauca, Span. 9— and Fate, Ital.) a wind in- 
ſtrument, divided into the common and german; the com- 
mon flute is played by putting one end into the mouth 
and breathing into it; the notes and tones are formed and 
changed by ſtopping and opening the holes, ſix in number, 
placed along = front, and one behind the neck. The 
German flute, the moſt mellow of the two, and moſt re- 
ſembling the human voice, is not put into the mouth, 
but founded by a hole, a little diſtant from the upper 
end; the end itſelf being ſtopped with a tompion or 
plug; it has fix holes beſides that of the mouth, and 

8 or pinch note. Ia architecture, perpendicu- 
lar channels or cavities cut along the ſhaft of a column 
1 1 and reſembling the inſide of a flute, when cut 
in half. : 

To FLC TR, v. 4. to cut channels in columns or pilaſters. 

FLU'TED, adj. having channels or hollows. 


% 


FLY 


To FLUT'TER, v. 3. (flutteran, Sax. flattern, or flittern, 
Teut. fotter, Fr.) to move the wings with a quick and 
trembling motion, To take ſhort flights with, great agita- 

tion, or motion of the wings. Figuratively, to move 
about with great ſhow and buſtle, but with no conſequence. 

To be in agitation. To move irregularly, To be in a 
ſtate of uncertainty. To beat quick and irregularly to 
palpitate, applied to the heart. Actively, to drive in 
diſorder, like a flock of birds ſuddenly rouſed. To hurry 
the mind, or put it into confuſion, or a violent commo- 
tion. To put into confuſion, or to diſorder the pofition 
of things. To move with a quick vibration, or a trembling 
motion, applied to the playing of a fan. | 

FLUTTER, S. vibration; undulation, or a quick and irre- 
2 motion. Confuſion. Irregular or 23 po- 
tion. 

FLUVIA'TIC, adj. (fuviaticus, Lat.) belonging to, or in- 
habiting rivers. | 

FLUX", S. (Fr. fluxus, Lat.) the act of flowing, The ftate 
of paſſing away, and giving place to others. In medicine, 
an extraordinary iſſue, or evacuation of ſome humour or 
matter. A diſeaſe in which the bowels are excoriated and 
bleed, called a bloody flux. The excrement, or that which 
is evacuated by animals. Civet is the very uncleanly 
Fux of a cat.” Stax. In hydrography, a regular pe- 
riodical motion of the ſea, happening twice in Gar 
hours, whereby the water is raifed, and driven violently 
againſt the ſhores. Figuratively, a concourſe, or conflu- 
ence. © The & of company.” Sax. The ſtate of be- 
ing melted. I hat which facilitates the melting of a body 
when mixed with it. 

FLUX", adj. (fluxus, Lat. of fue, Lat.) inconftant; not 
durable; flowing ; maintained by a conſtant ſucceſſion of 

arts. 

10 FLUX“, v. a. to melt. In medicine, to ſalivate; to eva- 
cuate by ſpitting. 

FLUXILITY, S. eaſineſs of ſeparation, Poſſibility of being 
melted; ** Fluidity, or at leaſt Fuxility.” BorLe. 

FLUX'ION, S. (Fr. fluxio, Lat.) the act of flowing; the 
matter that flows. In medicine, a ſudden colle&ion of 
morbid matter in any part of the body. The velocity by 
which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its generating 
motion. In arithmetic, the method of finding an infinitely 
ſmall quantity, which, being taken an infinite number of 
times, becomes equal to a given quantity. 

To FLV“, v. =. (preter, flew or fled; part. fled or flown ; feo- 
gan, Sax. To fly, Johnſon obſerves, is properly to uſe 
« wings, and gives few and flown. To flee, is to eſcape, 
or go away, from flean, Sax. and makes fled. They are 
«© now . Ar : but, with ſubmiſſion, if the word 

fiy be derived from fly, Il. which fignifies to eſcape, then 
the uſing the Engliſh word in that ſenſe, is owing to no con- 
fuſion ot words; and the ſimilitude between that word and 
fg, in the IIl. language, which ſignifies to uſe wings, may 
be the reaſon why fly is in Engliſh uſed both for the act of 

. uſing wings, and that of eſcaping danger by running away) 
to move through the air by means of wings. 'To pats 
through the air; to aſcend in the air. As the fparks fy 
„% upwards.” Je v. To paſs, or perform a journey with 
great expedition. To burſt aſunder. - ** Your bottle es.“ 
Swirr. To break, or ſhiver. Uſed with oz, to dart upon; 
to attack, or ſpring with violence; to fall on ſuddenly. 
To fy in the face of a perſon ; is to inſult him with oppro- 
brious language, or any act of outrage. ** Negle& him, 
„or fy in his face.” SWIFT. To act in defiance of; ** Fly 
„in Nature's face.” Dayp. Uſed with oat, to burſt ſud- 
denly into any heat or paſhon ; to break out from any re- 
ſtraint ; to ſtart violently from any di ection. After ler, 
to diicharge a gun or other fire-arms, To be light and 
unencumbered, 'To vaniſh or fade, applied to colour. To 
run away, or attempt to eſcape any danger. Of fy, 11]. 
flicken, Leut. fean, Sax. Acuvely, to avoid; to ſhun. To 
decline. To reſuſe aſſociation or acquaintance with. To 
attack by a hawk or bird of prey. With her fy other 
« ravening fowl.” Bacox. 

FLV, S. Cie, feoge. fiege, Sax. ſue, Dan. vliege, Belg. vliege, 

Teut. See FLis, which ſeems the moſt proper ſpelling) a 
ſmall winged inſect, of different ſpecies. That part of a 
machine, which, when put into motion, continues it wich 

reat ſwiftneſs, and thereby regulates and preſerves the mo- 
tion of the other parts. That part of a mariner's compaſs, 
on which the thirty-two winds are drawn, over which the 

| needle is placed, and faſtened underneath. TR 

To FLY'BLOW, wv. a. to taint with flies; to fill with mag- 


FLY'BOAT, 8. a kind of nimble, light veſſel for failing, 
5 K FP 


FOI 

PLY/BR;- S. one chat runs away from battle; or endea- 

vours to eſcape danget by flight. One that cuts its paſ- 

| ſage through the air by means of wings. That part of 

- fack which moves round on a pivot horizontally, and 

- thereby keeps the other parts in motion. In architecture, 

' fairs made of an oblong ſquare figure, whoſe fore and 

backſides are parallel to each other, as likewiſe their ends ; 
the ſecond of theſe flyers ſtands parallel behind the firſt, 

© the third behind the ſecond, and on that account are ſaid 

- fly off from each other. | fer 

To FLYFISH, v. u. to fiſh or angle with a fly for a bait. 

FOA L, S. (/e, Sax.) the offspring or young of a mare, 
or other beaſt of burthen. At preſent colt is uſed for a 
young horſe, and 

dhe latter was uſed for the young of either ſex. 

To FOA'L, v. @. to bring forth young, applied to a mare 

- or 6ther beaſt of burthen. | 

FOA'LBIT, FOA'LFOOT, S. the names of two plants. 

FOA M, S. (fam, Sax.) the white ſpittle which — — in 

the mouth of a high-mettled horſe. The white ſubſtance 

Which gathers on the top of liquors when ſhaken or fer- 
"mented, but more properly called frorh. 

To FOA M, v. 2. to have the mouth covered with white 
frothy ſpittle. To froth ; to gather foam. To be in a 
rage ; to be in violent emotions of paſſion, alluding to a 
high-mettled horſe, who foams at the mouth when check- 
ed or under unwilling reſtraint, ** He 24 

FOA'MY, adj. covered with froth ; or white frothy ſpittle. 

FOB”, S. (fuppe, fuf/acke, Teut.) a ſmall pocket, made in 
the infide of the waiſtband of a pair of breeches, wherein 
the watch'is uſually carried. 

To FO“, v. a. (fuppen,- Teut.) to cheat; to trick; to de- 
fraud by ſome low ſtratagem. Find myſelf fobbed in it.” 
Syax. Uſed with of, to ſhift; or put off by ſome 
trick, or artifice. ** The raſcal fo55'4 me of with only 
« wine.” Apps. ; ä 

FOCAL, adj. (from focus) belonging to a focus. 

FO/CIL, S. Facile, Fr. focille, Lat.) in anatomy, the great- 

er or leſs bone between the knee and ankle, or between 

the elbow and wriſt. *© Both the cih of the left leg.” 
Wirsem. ny" 

FO/CUS, S. (Lat.) in optics, the point where the rays meet 
and croſs the axis after refraction by a glaſs. The points 
from which rays diverge, or to which they converge. Ap- 
plied to a parabola ; a point in the axis within the figure 
and diſtant from the vertex 4 of the parameter, or /atus 
rectum. Applied to an ellipſis, a point towards each end 
of the longer axis, whence two right lines, being drawn to 
any point in the circumference, ſhall be, together, equal 
to the axis itſelf, Applied to an hyperbola, that point in 
the axis through which the /arus rectum paſſes, 

FOD'DER, S. (dre, fother, fothur, Sax. fodur, Il. foder, 
Dan. to feed. Fodor, Sax. food for men) dry food 
ſtored up for cattle againſt winter. | 


* 


To FOD DER, v. a. fader, Dan.) to feed, or ſupply with 


dry food. 

W S. the perſon who ſupplies cattle with dry 
food. 

FOE”, S. {fah, Sax. fue, Scot.) an enemy or perſon who is 
bent to hurt one, either in war or private life. An ad- 
verſary ; an opponent, 13 to opinions. A e to 
« received doctrines.“ WATTS. 

FCE'MAN, S. an enemy in war. What valiant emen. 

' SHAK. 

FCE”TUS, S. (Lat. pronounced feetus) a child in the womb, 
after it is perfectly formed. 

FOG”, S. (Dan. a ſtorm) a low cloud conſiſting of groſs 
watery vapours, floating near the ſurface of the earth. 

FOG”, S. ( foggagitm, low Lat.) in the Scotch foreſt laws, 
aftergraſs; or graſs which grows in autumn after the hay 
is made. . 

FOG'/GILY, adv. like a fog or miſt. Cloudily ; darkly, 

FOG/GINESS, S. the ſtate of being dark or miſty by a low 
cloud, conſiſting of watery fvapours floating near the 
ſurface of the earth or water. 

FOG'GY, a . fully of dark, cloudy and moiſt vapours. 
. Figuratively, dull, or cloudy in underftanding. 

FO'H, interje&. (fah, Sax. an enemy, vai, Goth. we, Lat.) 
an interjection uſed to exprefs abhorrence, or offence re- 

ceived by ſome object, meaning that it gives great of- 

fence, and is exceſſively diſagreeable. Fob ! one may 

e ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank.” Sax. Commonly 

: 2 uſe of when offended by a link, or very offenſive 

imell. gore | ; | 

FOVBLE, S. (Fr.) a weak or blind fide. A natural infir- 

| failing. | | 


mit 
+ FOIL, v. a. (affoler, old Fr. to wound) to defeat, or 
get the better of an enemy, but not a compleat victory. 


al for a young mare; bat formerly 


P philemot. 
FO'LK, 8. (pronounced with the 0 long, like that in pr! 


FOL 

FOPL, 8. a defeat, or miſcarriage. An advantage gained 
over an enemy, not A to a compleat vid 
Gilding, from /2uille, Fr. a leaf. Something of — 
colour, uſed by jewellers-to augment the luſtre, or hejph,. 
the colour of a ſtone, or diamond. A blunt ſworg ad 8 

feneing, from fbuiller, Fr. See FOLIATING. 2 

FOFLER, S. one who has gained an advantage over an enem 

To FOLN, v. 4. (poindre, Fr.) to puſh or make a lune. 
- 7 a weapon. They laſh, they bin, they — 

RYD, 

FON, S. a thruſt or puſh with a weapon. : 

FOI'SON, S.:(04/on, Sax. and Fr.) plenty, abundance, « 
ture ſhould bring forth—of its own kind, all folk 
* all abundance.” Stax. According to Bailey, this * 
provincial word in Suffolk, and ſigniſies the natural hike 
heart, or ſtrength of the graſs, or other herbs. : 

To FOP'ST, v. a. (Ffawfer, Fr.) to inſert ſomething not! 
an original, To interpolate: Uſed with ix. 8 

FOTSTINESS, S. fuſtineſs or mouldineſs. © Left foiſtine 
make it for table unmeet.” Tuss. Not in uſe; : 

FOUSTY, adj. fee Fust v. | 

FO'LD, S. {falzd, fuld, falde, Sax.) the ground where ſhe 
3 The place, or ſtable where ſheep are houſe] 

ime drives the flocks from field to fold.” RAL EICH. 
Figuratively, a flock of ſheep. ** The hope and promiſe 
of my failing fold.” Dxvyp. A boundary or limit 
«© Nor leave their feats, and paſs the dreadful fold," 
Carzcu. A double; one part turned over and ſayin 
upon another. The plait or doubling of a garment; fron, 
fil'd or feaPd, Sax. ence fold, in compolition, ſignifies 
the doubling the ſame number twice, or the ſame quanti- 
ty added; thus tab, td, is twice the quantity; tawenty-fil} 
twenty times repeated. : 

To FO LD, v. @. to pen or incloſe ſheep in a fold. To 
double; to plait, or turn back a piece of cloth fo as tg 
double over and cover another part; of fal/dan, Sax. Fi. 
guratively, to incloſe; to include; to ſhut; to embrace 
with the arms claſped round a perſon. Neuterly, to cloſe 
over another of the ſame kind. To join with another of 
the ſame kind. 

FOLIA'CEOUS, 2). (foliaceus, Lat. from folium, Lat, 3 
leaf) conſiſting of thin pieces, lamina, or leaves. A 
« blue — foliaceous ſpar.” Woopw. 

FO'LIAGE, 8. {feuillage, Fr. of feuille, Fr. from foliun, 
Lat. a leaf) an aſſemblage of flowers, branches, leaves, 
Sc. In architecture, the repreſentation of ſuch flowers, 
branches, leaves, c. as are uſed for embelliſhments on 
capitals, freezes, or pediments. 

To FO'LIATE, v. a. (foliatus, Lat. of folium, Lat. a leaf) 
to beat gold into thin' plates, laminz, or leaves. - © Gold 
% foliated.” NewT. Optic. | 

FO'LIATING, S. _—_— to looking-glaſſes, is the ſpread- 
ing a compoſition that will firmly - to the back of 1 
the glaſs, and reflect images. The compoſition is called 
foil, and made of quickfilver, mixed with tin, and other 
ingredients, F 

FOLIA'TION, 8. {foliatio, of folium, Lat. a leaf) the aft 
of beating into leaves. In botany, a collection of thoſe 
tranſitory or fugacious coloured leaves called petals, which F 
conſtitute the compaſs or body of a flower; of great uſe 


in the generation and preſervation of the young fruit or 
ſeed. Fi 


«c 


 FO'LIO, S. (Ital. of in folio, Lat.) a large book, who 


pages are formed by a ſheet of paper once doubled. In 

commerce, a page or leaf in an acccunt or book. 
FO'LIOMORT, adj. {folium mortuum, Lat. a dead leaf) 3 

dark yellow, or colour of a dead leaf; vulgarly calle 
See FEUVILLEMORT., *%* Of foliomort colour.” 


Woopw. 


fola, Sax. and old Fr. wolckh, Belg. wolgo, Ital. wwlgns, Lat.) 
people, uſed only in a familiar diſcourſe. Nations, C 
mankind in general. Any kind of perſons. 

FO'LKMOTE, S. (ele gemote, Sax.) any popular or pu! 
meeting of all the folk or people, within a certain place © 
diſtrict, Uſed in Stow's time, by the Londoners for 4 
aſſembly of all the citizens ; by Somner, it is uſed for ? 
R aſſembly of the people for doing fealty to tte 

ing, and conſidering and ordering the affairs of the com- 
mon-wealth or nation. Hence ſome derive the origin of 
arhaments. 

FOLLICLE, S. (/olliculus, Lat.) in anatomy, a cavity, f 
or veſicle in a body, with ſtrong coats. In 2 the 
veſſel,” caſe, huſk, or cover, wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds 
and fruits are incloſed. 

To FOL'LOW, v. a. {(folgian, Sax. volgen, Belg. fog 


Teut. /»/ger, Dan.) to go after, or behind a perſon- be 
pu 
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FOO 
an enemy. To attend on as a ſervant. To ſacceed. 


br happen after, in order of time. To proceed from as a 
Donlequence, or effect. To imitate, or copy 
| ape pertections of thoſe, Cc. Hook zA. To obey; to 


ce Follow 


„to aſſent, or give credit to.“ All who do not 
V nc real tradition TitrrLors. To attend to; to be 


puſied with. © He that undertaketh and fo/lowerh other 


46 mens buſineſs. Ecale/. XXIX, 9. Neuter Ys to come af- 
ter another. To ſucceed or be after another in time. To 
droceed from as an effect or conſequence, To continue or 


purſue any endeavour, uſed. with on. If we follow; on | 


46 to know the Lok 88 Hoſea. 


-OL/LOWER, S. one who comes or goes after another, | 
POR rely, a dependant ;, attendant ; aſſociate; com- 


anion 3 a ſcholar ; imitator, or coppier. 


Lv, S..(f#ledd, Brit. and Arm. folie, Fr. follia, Ital.) 
* act of — falſe concluſions from juſt principles. 


A weakneſs or want of underſtanding : Not uſed in the 
lural in this ſenſe. | Figaratively, an act of negligence, 


or paſſion unbecoming the gravity of wiſdom, or the dic- 
tates of cool and unbiaſſed reflection: In this ſenſe it has 
lural. | 

To FOMENT, v. a. ( fomentor, Lat. fomenter, Fr.) to cheriſh 
with heat. To bath with warm lotions, or liquours. Fi- 
guratively, to encourage; to ſupport; to chenſh. . 

FOMENTA'TION, S. (Fr.) in medicine, a partial bath- 
ing, or applying hot flannels to any part dipped in medi- 
cated decoctions. The liquour or decoction formed from 
boiling medicinal ingredients, with which any part is, or 
is to be, fomented or bathed. . 

FOMEN'TER, S. an encourager or ſupporter. | 

FOND', adj. (fundiari, Sax. to gape after, fonn, Scot. fooliſh. 
To be fonne, CHAUC. in the reeves, Ta TE. to be fool) tool- 
ih ; filly ; indiſcreet. Iis ford to wail inevitable 
« ſtrokes.” Sax. Trifling ; or valued by folly. © Not 
« with fond ſhekles of the teſted gold.” SHAK. Fooliſh- 
ly or indiſcreetly tender and indulgent. Loving to an ex- 
ceſs. Pleaſed in too great a degree. Taking too much 
delight in, and too eagerly coveting a thing. Fame is 
« a real , if we may believe Cicero, who was too 
« fond of it.“ DRY. , 

To FOND, v. a. to treat with great indulgence, or with an 
indiſcreet exceſs of love. © I'll fond it as the frow and 
« child of love.” Da YD. Neuterly, to be fond of; to 
doat on; to love to exceſs. ** I, poor monſter, fond as 
« much on him.” Suk. 


To FON DLE, v. a. the ſame as ford. 


— — 


Nr 


FOND'/LING, S. (from fond and ling, a diminutive particle 


or termination of the Saxons ; uſed ſometimes as among 
the Romans, to expreſs great endearments) a perſon uſe 
with too much indulgence, and beloved to an exceſs. A 
thing regarded with an exceſs of affection. | 

FONDLY, adv. fooliſhly ; indiſcreetly, injadiciouſſy. He 
« fondly thought be might indure.” Swirr. With an ex- 
cels of tenderneſs, indulgence, or love, 

FOND/NESS, S. foolitiaed ; weakneſs ; want of judgment. 
Fondugſi it were for any, _ free—to covet fetters,” 
SrExs. An exceſs of love, indulgence, and tenderneſs. 

FONT”, S. {fonte, Fr. fontur, Il. fons, Lat.) a ſtone or 
marble veſſel in which the water uſed in baptiſm is con- 
tuned in a church. 

FON'TANEL, S. (fontanelle, Fr.) in ſurgery an iſſue, or 
artificial ulcer formed to diſcharge humours. Adviſed 
to a /ontanelle in her arm.“ WISE. 

FONTA'NGE, S. (Fr. ſuppoſed to be derived from the 
name of the firſt wearer) a not of ribbons on the top of a 
head dreſs. ** Theſe old faſhioned fortanges roſe an ell 
* above the head.” Appis. Seldom uſed. 

FOOTY, S. (fodor, Sax. of fadans, Sax. to feed, foodur, or 
fed, Il. fodan, Goth. woeden, Belg. feed, Scot. bwyd, 
Brit.) whatever is taken in at the mouth and ſwallowed to 
repair the wants of nature. Figuratively, any thing which 
cheriſhes. The food of thy abuſed father's wrath,” 


SHak. 


FOOD/FUL, adj. fruitful ; or plentifully producing things 


proper for the nouriſhment of animals. The food/ul 


earth.“ Dab. 

FOOL, 8. Fel, Brit. and Arm. fol, Fr. fooluu, Il. angry or 
paſſionate) one who has not the uſe of reaſon, or judg- 
ment. Figuratively, one who counterfeits folly ; a but- 
foon, or jeſler. . Call my foo/ hither.” SHAK. In ſerip- 
ture, an idlolater, a very wicked perſon. ** The fool hath 
* faid in his heart there is no Goo.” P/al. xiv. 1. In 
common converſation, uſed as a word of extreme con- 
tempt and ſtinging reproach. To play the fool, is to trifle, 

er play pranks like an hired jeſter, meerly to divert or 

ſport, or to act like a perſon void of common under- 


% 


- 900 


ſtanding. To mate a fool, is, to raiſe a perſon's expecta- 
tions and diſappoint them. To break promiſe with 
„ him, and mate a fool of him.” SAG. 

To FOOL? v, 2. to trifle; to toy; to idle. Neuterly, to 
impoſe. on, To raiſe a perſon's expectations, and after- 
wards diſappoint them, To deceive. To cheat, uſed 
with out of. © Fool'd him out of his money.” To in- 

FOOL'BORN adj. fooliſh from th birth. Figurativel 

| , . e . 1 vely, 
produced by a fool. ** A foolborn jeſt.” SuAk. F 
FOOL'ERY, S. habitual folly. ** Foclery does walk about 
* the orb like the ſun.” SAR. An act of folly ; a tri- 

_ fling practice. An act of indiſcretion. It is mere Hl. 
*« ery to multiply diſtinct particulars.” Warrs. An ob- 
ject of folly ; a thing which cauſes and indicates folly. 

FOUOLHAR'DINESS, S. indiſcreet courage, or boldneſs. 
5 There is a difference between daring and feolharding/+.” 

RYD. | 

FOOL'HARDY, agj. daring, bold, or adventurous without 
diſcretion, or prudence. | 

FOOL”TRAP, S. a ſnare to catch fools in. Betts, at 
* the firlt, were fooltraps.” Da vo. | 

FOOLISH, ag. entirely or naturally void of underſtand- 
ing. . Figuratively, wanting prudence, indiſcreet. Ridi- 
culous, unreaſonable, In ſeripture, foreign, idolatrous, 
or wicked. 7 ; 

FOOL ISBLY, adv. weakly; without underſtanding ; in- 
diſcreetly. In ſcripture, 1dolatrouſly ; wickedly. 

FOOL'STONES, S. in botany, the orchis' or ſatyrion, hath 
a ſingle ſtalk with a vague ſheath, but no empalement. 
The flower hath 5 petals, 3 without and 2 within, riſin 
and joining 1n a 1 2 The nectarium is of one leaf 
the upper lip ſhort and ere, the under large, broad, and 
ſpreading; and the tube pendulous, hornſhaped and pro- 
minent behind. It hath 2 ſhort ſtamina, fitting on the 
pointal, with oval ere& ſummits, fixed to the upper lip 
of the nectarium. The germen is oblong, contorted, 
under the flower, with a ſhort ſtyle faſtened to the upper 


lip of the neQtarium crowned by a ſtigma, and after- 


wards turns to an oblong capſule with one cell, ** 
3 heelſhaped valves, opening on the 3 ſides, but joine 
at the top and bottom filled with ſmall ſeeds like duſt. 
Tournefort ranges it in the 3d ſect. of his 11th claſs, and 
Linnæus in the iſt fea. of his zoth. The ſpecies are 
ten. 

FOOT”, S. (plural feet, footur, plur. fetar, Il. for, fer, 
plur. Sax. fotus, Goth. fade, Dan. wed, Belg. furz, Teut.) 
that part of an animal whereon it ſtands or walks. In 
anatomy, the extremity of the leg, conſiſting of the tar- 
ſus, or ſpace of the ankle from the body of the foot, the 
metatarſus, or body of the foot, and the toes ; the wiſdom 
which ſhines forth in the conſtruction in this part of the 
human machine, would require fo copious a deſcription, 
that our narrow bounds will not permit us the pleaſure of 
indulging ourſelyes in it. Figuratively, that part with 
which any thing is ſupported, in the ſame manner as the 
foot ſupports the body of an animal. The lower part, 
or baſe. ** Feet of mountains.” Hartew. With or, 
walking, oppoſed to travelling on horſeback or in a car- 
rage. Condition; ſtate. On the ſame et with our 
« ftellow-ſubjeCts.” Swirr. A plan; ſcheme, or ſettle- 
ment. Ufon the et of our conſtitution.“ Swirr. To 
ſet en foct ; is to begin; to give riſe to. © If ſuch a tra- 
„ dition were, at any time, /c on foot. TiLLoTs. Applied 
to intereſt, value. Under fat.“ Bac. Motion; agi- 
tation, or action. The number or variety of ends ox 
6 foot.” Grew. In Greek and Latin poetry, a certain 
number of long and ſhort ſyllables conſtituting a diftint 
part of a verſe. A meaſure confiſting of 12 inches. 

To FOOT)”, v. &. to ſpurn, kick, or ſtrike with the foot. 
To ſettle; to plan. What fconfederacy have you with 
the traitors — late St ed.“ Stark. In dai cing, to make 
a noiſe with the foot reſembling che tune played by 
the muſic. Lo dance. To teatly et the grace.“ 
Ticket. The 1ntantry of an army, or thoſe who walk, 

. oppoſed io cavalry, or thoſe that ride. To knit a foot to 
a ftocking. | 

FOUT'BALL, S. a ball made of leather, and filled with 
wind by means of a bladder included in the infide. 

FOOT*-BOY, S. a lad attending in livery. 

FOOT'CLOATH, S. a ſumpter cloath. 

FOOT ED, ſhaped in the foot. Footed like a goat.” 
Grew. Having a foot, or a place to contain the foot, ap- 
plied to ſtockings. 

FOOT “HOLD, S. ſpace to hold the foot, or room enough 
to tread on fecurely. ** So little foothold.” mon 

. : FOOT". 
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FOOT'ING,' S. ground for the foot or an thing to reſt 
on, © The unſteadfoſt footing of a * SHAK. 


or the ſound of a perſon's feet in walking. I hear the 
- «footing of a man.” Sax, A particular manner of mov- 
ing the feet in dancing, fo as to eccho the ſound of the 
tune. Steps; track; road. Figuratively, entrance; be- 
ginning; eſtabliſhment. © No uſeful arts have yet found 


« footing here.” Dx. State; condition, uſed with n. 


« Gaul was ox the ſame footing with Egypt.“ Appis. 
FOOTLIC'KER,; S. a mean ſervile and fawning perſon. © I 
„ thy Caliban — for ay thy footlicher.” SHAK. 
roOT MAN, S. a ſoldier that marches and fights on ground, 
oppoſed to a horſeman. “ The numbers levied — con- 
« fiſt of footmen three millions, of horſemen one.” RAL. 
A low menial ſervant in livery. One who walks or runs. 
FOOT'MANSHIP, S. (from Hetman and Hip, of /cyp, Sax. 
office, or province) the art or office of a runner. “ Yet I 
« have done more with my wiles, than ever you did with 
« your footmanſhip.” L'ESTRAN.' 


FOOT PACE, S. in building, part of a pair of ſtairs, where 


on, after four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad place, 
where you may take two or three paces, before you aſcend 
another ſtep. A pace no faſter than a flow works. 

FOOT PATH, S. a narrow way, which will admit only foot 

engers, not being wide enough for horſes or carriages. 

FOOT POST, S. a man who carneth letters on foot. 

FOOT'STALL, S. a woman's flirrup. 

FOOT'STEP, S. an impreſſion left by the foot in treading. 
Figuratively, any trace, mark, token, or ſign. 

FOOT'STOOL, S. a ſtool whereon a perſon places his feet, 
when fitting. 

FOP“, S. (a word, by Johnſon, ſuppoſed to be formed by 
change, and without etymology) a perſon of weak under- 
ſtanding, and great pretence to knowledge and wiſdom ; 
or rather a perſon affecting delicacy too much both in dreſs 
and behaviour. | 

FOP/DOODLE, S. a fool; an inſignificant wretch. Hand- 
4 led you like a ſep- doe. Hupis. 

FOP/PERY, S. impertinence or folly. ** Let not the ſound 
« of ſhallow Seppery enter my houſe. Sax. Affectation 
of ſhow in dreſs, and importance without ſolidity. Fool- 
ery. Affectation, or affeed trifling. 

FOP'PISH, adj. fooliſh ; idle; vain. Vain in ſhow, gaudi- 
neſs, or elegance in dreſs, attended with too great an af- 
ſectation of ceremony in behaviour. | 

FOP'/PISHLY, adv. after the manner of a fop ; vainly, of- 
= 

FOP PISHNESS, S. ſhowy, oſtentatious; and affected va- 


nity. 

FOPLING, S. (a diminutive of fap, formed after the 
Saxons with the diminutive termination ing) a petty fop. 
A coxcomb of the ſecond order. ; 

FOR”, prep. (for, Sax. faur, or faura, Goth. voor, Belg. 
far, Feat. four, Fr.) becauſe, or on account of. That 
« which we, for our unworthineſs, are unworthy to crave.” 


Hooker. With reſpe& or regard to. For bulk mere | 


« inſets.” Tate. Uſed often with as before it in this 
ſenſe. Inftead of; in the character, or likeneſs of. Em- 
«© brace i truth.” Lock g. Lay for dead.” Dxvyp. 
« He refuſed not to die for thoſe that killed him.” BoyLe. 
Conducive, or tending to. It is for the general good.” 
Tirrors. Towards, or with intention of going to a cer- 
tain place. We failed directly for Genoa.” Appis. 


With appropriation. * Shadow will ſerve for ſummer.” | 


Syarxes?. With reſpect to; in account of; concerning. 
% 'Thus much for the beginning and progreſs. Burner. 
In confirmation or eſtabliſhment, applied to proofs. There 
« js a natural, immutable, and eternal reaſon for that 
« which we call virtue.” TiLLots. Noting poſſibility, 
power. For a holy perſon to be humble, is as hard, as 
« for a prince to ſubmit, &c.” TayLor. Leſt, by 
way of prevention, or for fear. And, for the time, 
« ſhall not ſeem tedious.” SAK. Againſt, or as a re- 
medy for. © Good for the tooth-ach.” Garrets, In 
exchange; inſtead, or in the place of. Through a certain 
ſpace of time. In ſearch, or queſt of. Notwithſtanding, 
or according to. For aught is vulzar known.” BovLE. 
Ready, fit, prepared; or proper. If you be an under- 
« taker, I am or you.” Shakes. In favour of; on the 
kde of. Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice.” Dexx1s. Fit; 
becoming. Is it for you to ravage ſea and land?“ Px xp. 


Followed by all, it implies norwithſtanding. Conſidering, | 


or in proportion to. He is not very tall, yet for his 
years he's tall.“ SHA. Formerly uſed before 70, to ex- 


the end or deſign of an action, but now omitted. | 


FR may ſerve fer to repreſent,” Bac, 


v4. 


. | © advanced before. Becauſe. «* 
Foundation; baſis; ſupport; root. Place. Tread; walk; | 


| 


FOR 
FOR”, conj. uſed to introduce and give a reaſon of ſometli 
it Yet by-that the worſt u 

* are moſt ready.” SENSMR. For as much as, irplies = 
or becauſe. 4 For as much as it is a fundamental 1. 3 
. oe why ; —— for this reaſon that *> 
„aby, Solyman purpoſing to draw the e "wk pe 
KnoLLEs. : if ner. Ave my into battle,» 
FOR”, when uſed in compoſition, like for, Sax. is 


. ſed 
a negative, and takes away, or makes th n 
word, to which it is Jets, ute different. T 1 0 
13 


to order or command a thing to he done; b f 
5 & 2 a thing ſhould rot de done. 888 
AGE, S8. ( fourage, Tent. and Fr. Hragi 
ſearch of proviſions or the act of le Weed, o Lat 

ſions ſoug t abroad. Proviſions of any fort. Accor * 
Bailey, ſtraw or ſtubble, after the corn is threſhed 

To FOR“ AGE, v. . to wander far; to rove at a diſar 
*© Forage, and run to meet diſpleaſure farther from "2 
** doors.” Sfax. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil gen 115 
of proviſions, or litter. To ravage, or feed on ſpoil * 
tively, to plunder, ſtrip, or ſpoil. © It is eaſy to "ag 

3 „ whole land.” SpENSER. forage 

/ ovale, 8. (Lat.) in anatomy, an oval ar 
or paſſage through the heart of a — * 2 
enn of the blood in the womb, but cloſing up aft; 

FORA'MINOUS, adj. (foramen, Lat. an aperture 
— of holes, or pores. ** Soft and foraminous 3 

ac. | 

To FORBEAR, v. a. (pronounced forbare; preter. 
bore ; or, I have forborn ; formerly, rb, IN 
born; forbæran. Sax. See Fox, uſed in compoſition) to ceaſe 
from action. To — or delay. To decline. To omit, 
or abſtain from voluntarily. To endure with patience, o- 
without any ſhow of reſentment or anger. Bylon fir 
© bearance is a _ perſuaded.” Prov. xxv. 18. Adirch. 
to decline to ſhun, or avoid the preſence of a perſon — 
thing. To abſtain from any action. To ſpare; to endure 
provocation, without any ſign of anger or reſentment. 
Forbearing one another in love.“ Eph. iv. 2. 

FORBEA'RANCE, S. (pronounced forbarence) the att of 
abſtaining from the commiſſion of any fault. The a& of 
enduring provocation or offences without complaint, reſent. 
ment or anger, or puniſhing. 

FORBEA'RER, S. one who intercepts, or delays the exe. 
cution of, any thing. 

To FORBID, v. a. (preter, forbade, compound preter, I 
have forbidden, part. ——— Fr. forbeodan, Sax. of far, 
Sax. negative, and beodarn, Sax. to command, werbeden, 
Belg. werbitten, Teut.) to command a perſon to forbear, 
or not perform a thing. To bid a perſon not to enter, 
Have I not forbid her my houſe.” SAR. To oppoſe, 
or hinder. A blaze ot glory that forbid the 1 
Da vo. To curſe, or devote to endleſs miſery ; biddan 11 
Sax. is to pray; forbid therefore, which is its contrary, 
implied not to be prayed for by any, but to be left 
in miſery without Pity. « He hall ive a man forbia.” 
SHAK, The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. Neuterly, to utter a 
prohibition 3 or to order that a thing may not happen. 
„Now the _” Gods forbid /” Snack. 

FORBID'DANCE, S. a prohibition ; or command to ab- 
ſtain from any thing. 

FORBID'DENLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as is prohibited; 
in an unlawful manner. You have rb his queen 
« forviddenly.” Shak. 

FORBID'DER, S. one who orders or commands a perſon 
not to do, or to abſtain from doing. 

FORBID'DING, part. raiſing abhorrence, averſion, aue; 
obliging to keep a A 1 diſtance. 

FORCE, S. (Fr. forza, Ital.) power; vigcur ; active power. 
Strength of body. Violence. Validity. An armament ; er 
a company of men or ſhips intended for war; wazlike pre- 
parations ; uſed generally in the plural. Virtue, or eff 
cacy. In law, an offence, by which violence is uſed either 
to perſons or things. Deſtiny ; neceflity ; irreſiſtible 

pou er, or fatal compulſion, ſtreſs, or emphaſis of a ſer 
tence. 

To FORCE, v. a. ( forcer, Fr.) to compel a perſon to don 
thing againſt his will. To overpower by firength. To 
drive by violence or ſtrength, uſed with from or out. To 
draw or puſh by main ſtrength. To get from by violence; 
uſed with from, In war, to take or enter a city by wo- 
lence ; to florm. To raviſh; to lay with a woman oy 
violence. To man; to ſtrengthen with' ſoldiers. © The 
*« paflages be already forced” Raitzicn, Uſed with 4 
to extort a thing which ſhould be concealed. . The tricks 
* uſed in convening ſ nods might /erce out an 8 
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kin,” Arr. Neuterly, to lay any weight or“ 
7 1 * 66 To which the 9 anſwered, I force not | 
« of ſuch fooleries.” Campen, The laſt is an uncom- 


not to be imitated. | 
ane obliged to do a thing involuntarily and by 

F ulfion. Wreſted ; | unnatural, applied to the uſe of 
2 Ws Forced conceits.” Apps. 

ORCEDLV, adv. violently ; conſtrainedly ; unnaturally. 

OCE UL, adj. violent ; ſtrong; driven with great vio- 

.ORCEFULLY, adv. in a violent, impetuous and rapid 


50 AcLESs, adj. (from force, and ieſi of leaſe, Sax. want 
or abſence) without ſtrength, or force. ; 
FOR/CEPS, S. (Lat. a pair of tongs) in ſurgery, an in- 
trument opening like a pair of tongs, uſed to extract 

any thing out of wounds. | 

FO/RCER, 8. that which drives, compels, or conſtrains by 

trength, power or violence. In mechanics, the embolus 

or piſton of a pump working by pulſion or force, oppoſed 
to a ſucker which works by attraction. ; 
FO'RCIBLE, aj. ſtrong ; powerful, oppoſed to weak; vio- 
lent ; active, or efficacious, Of great influence or power. 
Cauſed by force, violence, or compulſion, oppoſed to vo- 
Juntary. - * The abdication—the advocates on the other 
« fide look upon it to have been forcible.” SWIFT. Valid; 
binding in law or conſcience ; obligatory. ; 

| FORCIBLENESS. S. the — of effecting any end by 

er, compulſion, or violence. 

FOR/CIBLY, adv. ſtrongly; powerfully ; ſo as to make 
ſome impreſſion, or produce ſome effect. By irreſiſtible 
power or force. | . 

FOR/CIPATED, adj. (from forceps, Lat.) formed like a pair 
of pincers, ſo as to open and ſhut, ** Hold it with their 

S « forcipated mouth.“ Dzrn. 

FORD, S. (Sax. from faran, to paſs, for, Il. a paſſage of 
for, preter of fer, or firre, Iſl. ford, Dan. a bay) a ſhal- 
low part of a- river, which may be paſſed on foot, or 
without ſwimming. Sometimes it ſigniſies a ſtream, cur- 
rent or river, without any relation to a paſſage on foot, 
from foord, Dan. a bay. Permit my gholt to paſs the 
« Stygian ford.” DvD. . 8 

To FORD, v. a. to pals a river without ſwimming, or on 
foot. | 

FO'RDABLE, adj. paſſable on foot. 

FO'RE, adj. (Sax.) that part which comes firſt when a body 
moves, oppoſed to hind. * Greater preſſing on the fore 
« than hind part.” Cygyns. | 

FORE, ' adv. the part which appears firſt to thoſe that 
meet it, oppoſed to 1. A flight ſpar deck fore and 
« aft.” RALEIGH. 

FORE, in compoſition, 'from the Saxon, implies priority of 
time, or before any certain period: See Berors. 

To FO'RE-ADVISE, v. 4. to give counſel betimes. To ad- 
viſe before a thing happens. | 

To FOREARM, v. 4. to provide with weapons for an at- 
tack or reſiſtance, before either happen. 

To FO'REBODE, v. u. (forebodian, Sax.) to predict, or 
toretell, To preſage; or have a ſecret ſenſe impreſſed of 
ſomething future, generally applied to ſome future cala- 


mity. | 
FOREBODER, S. a prognolticator ; ſoothſayer ; foreteller, 


or foreknower. 


To FO'RECAST, v. 4. to plan, or 22 for execution. 
To contrive. To foreſee, or provide againſt. To fore- 
* caft conſequences.” L EsTRance. Among ſemſtreſſes, 
to work a button-hole, or any thing in the ſame manner, 
a5 a button-hole. 

FC'RECAST, S. contrivance before hand. A ſcheme; a 
plan. Proviſion againſt any future emergence. Foreſight. 

FORECASTER, S. one who foreſees and provides againſt 
any future event. 

FORECASTLE, S. that part of a ſhip, where the fore- 
maſt ſtands, and is divided from the reſt of the floor by a 
bulk-head ; the part which is aloft and not in the hold is 
called the Pro. 


"0 RECHOSEN, part: choſen or elected before a certain 
me. 


FORECITED, part. quoted before or in a precedent part 


of a work. 


Tv FORECLOEE, v. 4. to ſhut up; to preclude; to pre- 


vent; to put a ſtop to. In law, to forecloſe a mortgage, is 
: to cut off the power of redemption. : 
VREDECK, S. the deck in that part of a ſhip which is 


foremoſt when ſhe fails. 


REDO, v. a. (from fore inſtead of for and do; a con- 
on ſometimes made by the Saxons, thus fore-gevitny/ſe, 


| FO 


FOR 


Sax. is falſe witneſs) to undo or ruin. This is the 

night. that makes me, or foredoes me quite.” SHar. To 

weary, overdo, or almoſt kill. All with weary taſk 

66 by 1 SHAK., 5 n 

To FO'REDOOM, v. a. to predeſtinate; to determine be- 
forehand by an inevitable neceſſity. , 

FO'REND, S. the foremoſt part; the firſt part applied 


to time. 


FO'REFATHER, S. an anceſtor ; or one who is born before 


another and belongs to his family or country. 

To FOREFE ND, v. 4. (from fore and fend, forfang, or 
forefang, Sax.) to forbid z to avert. © Heav'ns forefend /” 

| SHAK, To provide for; to ſecure beforehand. . His 
particular to foreftnd.” SHar 

FOREFINGER, S. the finger next to the thumb, 

FOREFO'OT, S. (plural, forefeet) that foot of a beaſt which 
is neareſt the head; in contempt, a hand. Give me 

thy fiſt, thy forefoct to me give.” Syar. In ſea lan- 

guage, applied to a veſſel which fails, or lies acroſs ano- 
ther's way. 

To FOREGO“, v. a. (of fore, inſtead of For, Sax. neg. and 
ge, ſee Fox Do) to quit, reſign, give up, or let go. To 
o before; to be paſt, from fore and go. To outgo, to 
ooſe by outgoing, or outrunning. Whoſe violent pro- 

« perty foregoes itſelf,” SRAk. 

FOREGOF'ER, S. an anceſtor, progenitor, or predeceſſor. 

FO'REGROUND. S. that part of the ground or ſurface of 

a picture, which ſcems to be before the figures. 

FO'REHAND, S. that part of a horſe which is before the 
rider. The chief, or moſt excellent part. The finew 

and the forehand of our hoſt.“ SHARK. 

FO'REHANDED, adj. early; timely; before an event 
comes to paſs, Formedin the foreparts. A ſubſtantial, 

* true bred beaſt, bravely forebanded.” DR vp. 

FO'REHEAD, S. the part of the face from the eyebrows to 
the hair. Figuratively, impudence ; confidence ; undaunt- 

ed aſſurance void of ſhame. * I fain would know to 

C what branch — they can have the forehead to reply.“ 
wirr. | 

FO'REHOLDINGS, S. (plural) predictions ; omens ; fore- 
bodings : Silly and ſuperſtitious prognoſtications. The 

% omens, foreboldings, and old wives tales.” L'EsTr. 

FOREIGN, adj. (ferain, Fr. forano, Span. of foris, Lat.) 
of another kingdom or country. Alien; remote; not al- 

lied. Oppoſite ; inconſiſtent with; irreconcileable wich; 

uſed with zo, but more properly from. A language /- 

«« reign to my heart.” Appis. ** Not foreign from ſome 

% people's thoughts.“ Swirr. Excluded ; diftant or not 

admitted to one's acquaintance or company ; like one of 

another country. Keep him a foreign man fill.” Snak. 

A foreign plea in law, is that which is out of a proper court 

of juſtice, or not triable in the country wherein it 1s made ; 

this is more properly called a foreign anſwer, or foreign 
matter. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a foreign- 


er's goods found within a city, for the ſatisſaction of ſome 
citizen to whom he owes money. 


FOR'/EIGNER, S. a man who is born in and comes from 
another country, oppoſed to a native. The produce of 


another country; exotics. | 
FOR'EIGNNESS, S. remoteneſs: Strangeneſs. Want of re- 
Loet not the foreignne/s of the ſub- 


lation to ſomething. 
ject.“ Locke. ä 
To FO REIMAGINE, v. a. to imagine, conceive or fancy 
before proof. We are within compals of a fore-imagined 
0 oſſibili * CAMDEN. Not in ule. 
To FO'REJUDGE, v. a. to judge befcrehand. To judge 
without proof; to be prepoſſeſſed or prejudiced againſt. 
FO REI UDGED the Court, in law, is when an officer is ba- 
niſhed or expelled a court for ſome offence, or for not 
appearing to an action by bill filed againſt him, in 
which caſe he cannot officiate till he appear to the bill. 
2 Hen. iv. c. 8. 

FO (REI UDGER, S. in law, a judgment whereby a perſon 1s 
deprived, or put by the thing in queſtion. 

To FO'REENOW, vv. à. to have knowledge of a thing be- 
fore it happens. To foreſee. 


FO'REENOWABLE, adj. poſſible to be known before it 
happens. 


| FOREKNOW'LEDGE, s. knowledge of a thing before it 


ha 


ens. 

LAND, S. in navigation, a 

out into the ſea, A = noygar f 
ſpace of land between the wall 
called alſo heame and ligiere. . | 

To FORELA'Y, v. a. to lay wait for: To take in a ſrare 


int of land juttin 
n forti fication, a ſmall 
of a place and the moat, 


or ambuſh. -** An ambuſh'd thief: forelays a traveller.” 
Darss, 
e FORE— 


FOR 


FORELOOK, 8. the lar which | rowy on the 'foreps of 

te heady, In a; ſhip, a little flat wedge, like a piece 
iron, Uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from ſtart- 

ing, or flying out of the holes. | ood Wt 

FO'K LOIN. adj. foreline) in hunting, applied 

to a hound, that, when going before the reſt of the cry, 

meets chace, and goes away with it. He | 

FO'REMAN, S. the firſt or chief perſon in any aſſembly, or 

among any workmen, | {ihe 

FO'REMAST, S. in a ſhip, a round large piece of timber, 
ſeated. in the forepart, on which is born foreſatl ; its 
length is uſually g of the mainmaſt. : 

FO'REMENTIONED, -parr. mentioned, quoted, or cited 
before. It is remarkable that ſeveral participles are com- 
23 with fore, whoſe verbs admit of no ſuch compo- 

tion. | 

FO'REMOST, adj. firſt, or before others in place and ſitu- 
ation. Chief, or before others in dignity. 

FO'RENAMED, are. (ſee FoxxemenT10nED) named, men- 
— or ſpoken of before, or in a former part of a 
work. | 

FO'RENOON, S. the firſt part of the day, meaſured from 
the dawn to the noon, or 12 o'clock. 

FO'RENOTICE, S. a token or information of a thing or e- 
vent before it happens. 

FO RENSIC, adj. {forinſecus, Lat. forenſon Lat.) belonging 
to a court of law or judicature. Belonging to the law. 


To FO'REORDAIN, v. &. to determine, or order an e- 


vent before it happens or exiſts, 

FO'REPART, S. the firſt part, or beginning, applied to 
time. The forepart of the day.“ Ratzrcn. That part 
which is firſt when a thing or perſon moves. 

FO'REPAST, part. that which has happened or paſt before 
a certain period. . Of all forepaft fins.” Ham. 

FO'RERANK, S. the firſt rank; front or beginning. 
„% Within the forerank of our articles.” SHax. Not in 
uſe. ; 

To FORERU'N, v. a. to precede, or go before as an ear- 
neſt or token of ſomething which is to follow : To in- 
troduce as a meſſenger or harbinger. Pity ſtill foreruns 
„ approaching love.” Dxyp. To have the ſtart of. A 
«© maxim at Dublin, to follow, if at forerun, all that is 
* or will be practiſed in London.” GravuntT. 

FORERU'NNER, S. an harbinger, or meſſenger before ſent 
to prepare the way or give notice of the approach of ſome 
perſon, who is to follow. A fign or omen foreſhewing 
the approach of ſome future event. 

To FORESA'Y, v. a. to predict, or give notice of ſome 
future event. | ; 
To FORESEE, v. a. (pret. fore/aw, particip. fore/een) to 
ſee a thing beforehand : To have knowledge of ſomething 

which is to happen. 

To FORESHAME, v. a. to bring reproach upon. Fore- 

. «© faming thoſe rich- left heirs.” Syax. Not in uſe. 

To FORESHE'W, v. a. See ForesHow. 

FO'RESHIP, S. the forepart of a ſhip, or that which is firſt 
when ſhe fails. & Caſt anchors out of the foreſip.” 
Acts xxvii. 30. | 

To FORESHOR'TEN, v. a. to ſhorten figures, for the ſake 
of ſhewing thoſe behind them. He forbids the fore- 

- ** foortenings.” Dx. 

To F 0 'RESHOW, v. a. (preter, I have foreſhown, part fore- 

 ſhewn) to diſcover or give notice of a thing before it hap- 
pens. To repreſent a thing before it exiſts. ** What is 
* the law but the goſpel forebowwed.” Hook ER. The par- 
ticiple in the quotation is out of uſe. 

FO'RESIGHT, 8. the act of ſeeing or perceiving a thing 
before it happens. The act of providing againſt any fu- 
ture event. 

_ FORESIGHTFUL, adj. having the knowledge of, and 

preparing againſt, any future event. The fore/fight/ul 
% care he had of his filly ſucceſſor.” Srpney. 

To FORESIVGNIFY, v. 4. to give notice or token of an 
event before it happens. To teſtify, © Whoſe coming 
the Palms did but forefgnif.”” Hooker. 

FORESKI'N, S. the membrane which covers the head 
of the penis: Ihe prepuce. 

To FORESLO'W, v. &. to delay, impede, or obſtruct. 
++ The Nereids though they rais'd no ſtorm—foreflow'd her 
% paſſage,” Px Y. To neglect or omit. No coldneſs 
* foreflowing, but wiſdom in chuſing.” Bac. Neuterly, to 

be dilatory ; to loiter. ** Foreflow no longer.” Stax, 

To FORESPE/AK, v. 4. (from fore and peak) to tell, or 
ſhow before it happens. No omiaous fore/peating to lie 
in names.” Caubzx. To forbid, from for, Sax. ne- 
gative, and ſpeak, i. e. to ſpeak againſt, or unſay. Thou 
<< haſt fore/ſpoke my being in theſe wars,” Saas, 


| 


my 
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i i or chaſe, and with great coverts of vert for their 


FOREST, 8. (fore, Brit. foreſt, Fr. forefa, 


FOR 


FORESPE/NT, part. tired; wearied ; exhauſted, « f 
* moſt ere, with ſpeed.” S NAK. Already paſt, « . 
4 vanities A N * Beſtowed or conferred * 

re. His goodneſs fbreſbnt on us.“ Sh, 
in all its ſenſes | B dig ww **  Obloley 

PORESPUR'RER, S. one who rides, or ſpurs his hoy; 
before another. As this fore/purrer comes before n 
6% lord.” SHAk. Not in uſe. hi 

Ital. for, 


Teut.) a large uncultivated track of ground oyerg;, 

with trees. © In law, a certain territory of woods, gre." 

and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, fo, f 

the fore, chaſe, and warren to reſt and abide in, in £ 

ſafe protection of the King for his pleaſure ; bounded with 

irremoveable marks, and repleniſhed with beaſts of ye; 
and abode ; for the preſervation of which place, Ln, 2 
venifon, there are certain particular laws. 

FOREST, adj of or belonging to a foreſt. Foreſt Citi 
were four cities, ſituated, abroad, in the black foref, — 
laws, are peculiar laws, reſpecting crimes committed > 
forefts, and different from the common laws of England 
Foreft cloth, a peculiar kind of broad cloth made in Yor, 
ſhire, not ſo wide as that made in the weſtern counties 
nor of ſo good a fabric. | ; 

FO/RESTAFF, S. an inſtrument uſed at fea for taking the 
altitudes of heavenly bodies; ſo called becauſe the obſes. 
ver, in uſing it, turns his face towards the object. 

To FO'RESTALL, v. a. (foreftallan, Sax. of fore, Sax. before, 
and fall, Sax. a ſtation) to anticipate; to take up before. 
hand, or to be troubled on account of ſome calamity be. 
fore it happens. What need a man foreftall his date of 

„grief.“ Mitt. To prevent a youre from doing of 
a thing by doing it before him. * 1 will not forefall you 
judgment of the reſt.” To buy commodinies before ang. 
ther 1n order to raiſe their price. 

FO'RESTALLER, S. one who takes up his ſtation in ary 
place, and intercepts cuſtomers as they go to market. One 
who buys up great quantites of proviſions or commoditie, 
only to raife their price. 

FORESTBO RN, aj. born in a foreft or wild place. © Thi 
„ boy is foreſt-born.” SHAK.. 


FOR'ESTER, S. {foreftier, Fr.) a perſon who has the charge 


of a fore. One who inhabits a foref. 

To FORE TASTE, v. . to have an antetaſte of; to haye 1 
ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing before it exiſts, To a- 
ticipate. To taſte before another, or before a determinate 
time. ** Foretaſted fruit.” MiLT. - 

FO'RETEEH, S. (plural) the broad flat teeth in the front 
of a perſon's mouth ; named likewiſe butter-teeth, and the 
inci/ores. 

To FORETE'LL, v. a. (preter and participle, foreteld) to 
prophecy; to give notice of a thing or event before it ha- 

- pens, To foretoken, or foreſhew. 

FORETE'LLER, S. one who gives notice of thingy future, 
before they happen. | 

To FORETHINK, v. a. (preter and part. forethought) to 
have an idea or conception of a thing in the mind betore 
it happens or exiſts. To plan, or contrive before-hand. 
« Fore-thinking, weighing politician.” SmiTH. 

FORETHO'UGHT, 8. anticipation, or foreſight. A pro- 
vident care againſt ſome future event. A ſedate conſiders 
tion of the conſequences which will follow ſome future 
event, with proper preparations either to ebviate, or fer- 
der them tolerable. 

FORETOO'TH. S. fee FoxeTeeTHn. 

FO'RETOP, S. that part of a woman's head-dreſs, or 3 
man's peruke, immediately above the forehead. 

FO'REWARD, S. the van or front of an army. They 
that marched in the fereward.” I Mace. ix. 11. 

To FOREWA'RN, v. @. to give a perſon advice beſore- 
hand; to give proper notice, and caution a perſon fron 

— thing beforehand. 

FOR'FEIT, S. {forfed, Brit. forfait, Fr.) ſomething lot « 
paid by way of puniſhment for a crime. A perſon liabl 
to Puniſhment, or one who is condemned to death for 4 
crime. Your brother is a forfeit of the law.“ SHA. 

To FOR'FEIT, v. a. to loſe a privilege enjoyed before, 

| pay a ſum of money as a puniſhment for ſome crune. 

o loſe by breach of condition or contract. 

FOR'FEIT, particip. liable to be ſeized, or loſt, either 35 ® 
right or poſſeſſion, on account of the commiſſion of a cru, 
or the breach of the conditions in a contract. 

FOR/FEITABLE, adj. liable to be loſt on non- performance 
_ certain conditions, or on being guilty of any partic 

ion. 
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FOR, 
FOR'FEITURE, 8. { forfaiture, Fr. fee Fonrzir) the act 


of loſing or paying on account of ſome omiſſion or crime. 
The puniſhment ſuffered by loſs'of ſomething in a perſon's 
270 on. The thing paid or loſt as a puniſhment, A 


ne. | | 

To FORFE/ND, v. a. to prevent. Not in uſe. 

FORGA'VE, preter. of forgive. 1 l 

FO RGE, S. (Fr. forg:ia, Ital.) the furnace where iron is 
properly tempered, or the place where it is beaten into 
any particular form. In common diſcourſe, forge is uſed 

for large work, and /nizhy for ſmall ; but this diſtinction 
is not preſerved in books, Figuratively, any place where 

a thing is formed, made, or conceived. 


To FO'RGE, v. a. (forger, Fr.) to form by the hammer; 


to beat into ſhape, 
terfeit, or falſify. 

FO'RGER, S. one who makes; or one who forms by 
beating. One who counterfeits a thing. 

FORGERY, S. the crime of counterfeiting in order to de- 
fraud or impoſe upon. The act of fabrication, Smith's 
work made by forging.  ** Unleſs the forgery of brazen 
« ſhield.” ML r. 

To FORGE'T, v. a. (preter. forgot, part. forgot, or for- 
gotten, vergetex, Belg. wergezzan, old Fr. wergeſſen, Teut.) 
to loſe the memory or remembrance of. Figuratively, to 
neglect, or take no more thought of, than of a thing en- 
tirely forgotten. Can a woman forget her ſucking child.“ 
Lai. xlix. 5. 

FORGE'TF L. adj. not retaining a thing in the me- 
mory, Cauſing oblivion or forgetfulneſs. Negligent ; 
neglectful; careleſs. ** Be not forgetful to entertain ſtran- 
« gers.“ Hebrews xiii. 2. 

FORGE'TFULNESS, S. the habit of loſing the memory, 
or remembrance of a thing. Negligence, or neglect. 

FORGET TER, S. one who ceaſes to remember a thing. 
Figuratively, one who 1s careleſs or negligent. 

To FORGT VE, v. a. (forgifan, Sax. preter. forgave, part. 
forgiven) to paſs by a crime without puniſhment. To par- 
don a crime, or a criminal. To remit ; to forego, or not 


o make by any means. To coun- 


| to inſiſt upon a right. Forgave him the debt.” Matth. 


XVIIL 27. 

FORGT'VENESS, S. /forgifenny/e, Sax.) the act of paſſing 
by the offences of a — 4 without anger or puniſhment. 
Pardon of an offence, or an offender. illingneſs to par- 

don. Remiſſion of a fine, or the giving a perſon a ſum 
of money which he owes. | 

FORGTI'VER, S. one who foregoes his right to a debt, mi- 
tigates or leſſens a fine, or paſſes by an offence without 

uniſhment or anger. | 

FORGO'T, FORGO'TTEN, part. of forget, forgitten, 
Sax. 

FOR'K, S. {forch, Brit. forc, Sax. fourche, Fr. furca, Lat.) 

an inſtrument made with iron prongs, ſharp at the point, 
and uſed to ſtick into and take up things with; when it 


has a very long handle and three prongs, it is called a tri- 


dent. The point or forked part of an arrow. The prong, 
or point of a fork. | 

To FORK, v. #. to ſhoot into blades, prongs, or divi- 
fons like thoſe of corn, when it appears above ground, 
or the heads and horns of cattle. 

FOR'KED, adj. formed with two or more parts reſembling 
the prongs of a fork. 

FOR'KEDLY, adv. in the form of a fork. 

FOR'KEDNESS, S. the quality of opening into two parts, 
reſembling the prongs of a fork. _ ; . 

FOR'KY, adj. opening in two parts, and pointed like the 
prongs of a fork, or the head of an arrow. Their forky 
tongue and pointleſs ſting.” Pope. 

FORLOR'N, adj. (forloren, Sax. of forlornian, Sax. to loſe) 
deſtitute ; deprived of; forſaken ; wretched. Loſt ; deſ- 

perate. Small; in a ludicrous ſenſe. ** So forlorn, that 

his dimenſions to any thick ſight were invincible.” 
SHak. Forlern hope, thoſe ſoldiers who are ſent on any 
deſperate enterprize, or make the firſt onſet in a battle ; 

ing, as the term imports, deſtitute of all hopes, and, as it 

were, doomed to periſh. 

FORLORN, S. a bod, forſaken, friendleſs, or helpleſs per- 
ſon. „To live in Scotland a forlorn,” Sax. 


FORLORNNESS, adj. a ſtate wherein a perſon is void of 


hopes, deſtitute of friends, and involved in ſorrow or mi- 


, fery, 
FORM, S. (forme, Fr. forma, Lat.) the external appear- 
8 


ance, ſhape, or particular model of any * Figura- 
tively, beauty. He hath no form.” Jai. Illi. 2. Re- 
gularity ; method; order, applied to placing things, or the 
arrangement of the parts of a diſcourſe. External ap- 
pen ance, or meer ſhow, when oppoſed to ſubſtance. Any 


| 


S 


FOR 0 
ſtated method or eſtabliſhed practice. A long feat or bench, 
In ſchools, a claſs, or diviſion of ſcholars. In hunting, 
the ſeat or bed of a hare, from frmtba, Sax. a ſeat. That 
which gives eſſence to a thing. In phyſic, that which 
\ denotes the manner of being peculiar to each body, or 
conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body and diftinguithes it 
from every other. In printing, a certain number of pages 
contained in an iron or ſteel ſquare or chaſe, which 4 
ing made tight by wooden quoins, riglets, c. is laid upon 
- the preſs to be printed of, In the mechanic arts, a kind 
of mould whereon a thing is faſhioned or wrought. 
FORMA pawperis, (Lat. in the quality or after the manner 
of a poor man) in law, is applied when a perſon has cauſe 


of ſuit, but is ſo poor as not to be able to pay the charges. 
In which caſe, he makes oath that he is not worth g pounds, 


his debts * paid, and bringing a certificate from ſome 


lawyer, that his cauſe is a juſt one, the judge admits him 
to ſue in forma pauperis, i. e. without paying fees to the 
counſellor, attorney, clerk, or the ſtamp Jury. This 
cuſtom has its beginning from ſtat. 11. Hen. vil. c. 12. 
FOR'MAL, adj. {formel, Fr. formalis, Lat.) applied to dreſs 
or behaviour, ceremonious ; ſolemn ; preciſe ; exact to af- 
fectation. Done according to certain rules or methods; 
regular; methodical, Meerly external ; having the ap- 
pearance only, not the power, eſſence or ſubſtance, Hav- 
ing the power of making a thing to be what it is; con- 
ſtituent; eſſential. Retaining its original and proper or 
former ſhape. ** Till I have uſed the approved means I 
have to make of him a formal man again.“ Sax. 
FOR'MALIST, S. {formalifte, Fr.) one who practiſes exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies with great ftriftneſs. One who 


prefers appearance to reality; or affects to ſeem what he 
1s not. | 


FORMA'LITY, S. ceremonious exactneſs to exceſs, or to 
affectation; eſſence, or quality, by which any thing is 
what it is. In law, the rules preſcribed, or cuſtoms ob- 
2 in carrying on ariy cauſe. Solemn order, habit, or 

reſs. 

To FOR'MALIZE, {(formali/er, Fr.) to form, make, or 
model. Doth ſo formaliſe, unite, and actuate his whole 


race.“ Hooker, To affect formality; to be fond of 
ceremony. 


FOR MALLV, adv. according to eſtabliſhed rules, cuſtoms, 
— and ry, In a preciſe manner; with too 
at affectation of ceremony. In outward appearance. 
1 eſſentially; really. 5 
FORMA'TION, 8. (Fr. formatio, Lat.) the act of form- 
ing, making, or producing a thing. The manner. in 
which a thing is made. b 1 
FOR MATIVE, adj. (formatus, Lat. of formo) having the 
power to make. By any formative power reſiding in 
3 — ſoil.” WOT AT. 
ER, S. (from firm) one that gives form to a thing. 
A maker. (be þ rb of our bodies.” Ray. « 
FOR MER, adj. (forma, Sax. frumift, Goth: ' firſt. Hence 
former and formeft, commonly written ſbremaſt, as if de- 
rived of fore, Sax. before and mef, a ſuperlative adjective. 
Formeſ?, according to Johnſon, * is only applied to place, 
„rank, or degree, and farmer to time; fo when we fay 


« the laſt rank of a proceſſion is like the former, we re- 


«« ſpect time rather than place, and mean that which we 
* for before, rather than that which had precedence in 
place.“ Yet with difference to ſo celebrated a writer, 
I am of opinion, that in the firſt inftance alledged, we 
mean rather that which is paſſed by, or has a place beyond 
us, rather than' the time in which it 'paſſed) before in 
time. Mentioned before another; paſt. This was the 
* cuſtom in former times.” & 


FOR'MERLY, adv. in times paſt. | 
FOR'MIDABLE, adj. (Fr. formidabilis, Lat.) terrible; 


dreadful. Occafionin at fear or apprehenſion of 
trouble and danger. To feared. 


FOR'MIDABLENESS, 8. the quality of exciting terrour, 
or the apprehenſion of danger. The thing exciting the 
aſſion of fear. F 
FOR'MIDABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to excite'fear. 
FOR'MLESS, adj. ſhapeleſs, or without any regular form. 
FOR'MULARY, 8. (formulaire, Fr.) a book containing 
the preſcribed rules, or manner of performing any thing. 
FOR'MULE, S. (Fr. formula, Lat.) a ſet tule, or prefcribed 
form or model. 1 
To FOR NICATE, v. 4. (fornix, Lat.) to commit lewd 
actions. A new way to fornicate.” Brown. Not in 
uſe. 1 | 
FORNICA'TION, S. (Fr. fornicatio, Lat.) the act of incon- 
tinency between unmarried perſons. Simple fornication 
is that which is committed with a proſtitute, and ſuppoſed 
| Y 
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; by ſome caſuiſts to be the ] i degree of this crime, In 
ſcripture /iraication. is uled for i the compact be- 
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being con in the\ light of a marriage contract; ſee 
{the Diva L Cato of Mes by the Ld. Biſhop of 
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FORNICA'TOR,. S. a fingle- man who js guilty of an a&t 
of incontinency With an unmarned man, 
FORNICA'TRESS, S. a fingle woman guilty of the crime 
of incontinence with an ynmarned man. 


To FORSARE, . a. (preter focal, part. pail. /or/ook, or 


or /aken, ' forſacan, part. forſocen, Sax. wer/agen, Teut, 
fukin” BEN” a reſentment, negleQ, or diſ- 
like. To break off friendſhip, or commerce with. To 
leave or go away from. To deſert ; of withdraw any kind 
offices or aſſiſtance from a perſon. _ 
FORSA KER, S. one who. quits or 
... TI 2 
FORSOO'TH, adv. (forſoth, Sax. of for, Sax- an expletiye, 
and /oth, Sax, true, or truth) in truth; Surely, . 
U ſed at preſent only in a ludicrous and contemptuous ſenſe. 
Formerly it was uad as a word of honour, it being pro- 
bable that an inferiour being called uſed to anſwer, Jet 
* forſooth, which in time looſing its meaning, was uſed as 
a compellation, and, as the Guardian ſays, inſtead of the 
French word Madam to a lady, and from Shakeſear it 
appears likewiſe to have been uſed inſtead of Sir, when 
ſpeaking to a man. 
To FORSWEAR, 


, 
preter 


deſerts in reſentment, 


FORT, 8. (Fr, fortis, Lat. 
a place of ſmall extent fo 
or a work encom 
to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſſage. 1 
FORTE D, adj. ſtrengthened, or guarded by forts. A 
: homme ence.” SHax. Not in uſe. 
FO'RTH, ad. { forth, Sax. whence further, furtheft, woord, 
© Belg, Furt, Teut.) forward; onward, or in advance, ap- 
plied to time. Before another, or in advance, applied to 
place. Abroad or out of doors, joined with the verbs 
come or go. Out of, or beyond the boundaries of a place. 
«© Waſhed his father's fortunes forth of France.” * 
Thoroughly, or from the beginning to the end. Hear 
this matter fort” Stax, To a certain degree, joined 
With far; an obſolete ſenſe. © How far forth we may ex- 
__ «© pet juſtification.” Hamonp. _.. * 
FORTH COMING, adj. ready to appear; not abſconding, 
not loſt. See that he be forthcoming.” Star. 
FORTHISSUING, coming out of, or from a place. 
ORTHRIGHT, adv. ſtrait forwards. 
ORTHWT'TH, adv. immediately; without delay. 
FOR'TIETH, adv. Sue Sax.) the fourth tenth; 
or that which is next in order after the thirty-ninth. 
FORTIFTABLE, 2%. that which may be rendered ſtronger 
fortifications. | 


FORTIFICA'TION, 8. Gr.) an art ſhewing how to render a 


t 


place difficult to be taken by an enemy. A place ſtrength- 
ened with ramparts, &c. in order to defend it from the at- 


tacks of an enemy. | | 

FORTIFLIER, S. one who erects works to ſtrengthen or de- 

fend. a place. Figuratively, one who ſupports, counten- 
ances, ſecures or upholds. - 


To FOR'TIFY, v. a. (fortifer, Fr.) to ſtrengthen a place 


. againſt attacks, by walls or works. Figuratvely, to con- 
. firm, encourage, or invigorate. To fix from altering ; to 
eſtabliſh or confirm in a reſolution. 


FORTILAGE, 8. a little fort or block-houſe « In all | 
*« narrow paſſages —there ſhould be ſome little fertilage.” ; 


 SpensSER. - 


FO'RTIN, S. Gr.) a little fort raiſed to defend a camp. 


% Paliſadoes, fortins.” SHAK. | 


FO'RTITUDE, s. (Fr. fortitude, Lat.) the act ot under- 


taking dangerous ente 
[ purſuing virtuous 
unmoved by 4 — or temptations. Bodily 
: ſtrength, or force. His own arm's, fortitude.” Shak. 
FORTLET, S. a little fort. Wants authority. 


with calmneſs and ſerenity, 
eſigns unſhaken by menaces, or 


FOR'/TNIGHT, 8. (contracted from fourteen nights. That. 


the northern nations counted their time 
have not only the aſſertions of Cæſar and Tacitus to con- 
um; but it ſcems to have been derived to them from the 


nights, we 
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Fos 


1 © Jews, and is a tradittonary confirmaticn' of the Moſaic ac. 


_ count of the creation, wherein the nights are placed firſt in 

the order of time, thus : „ The evening and morning 
Were the firſt day.“) The 127 of two Weeks. 
( fortereſſe, Fr.) à ſtrong hold, or g 

al fortified places, whether made io by narun 
or by art. RAY 3 ICE . , 


FORTU'ITOUS, adj. ( fortuit, Fr. fortuitus, Lat.) hay. 
_ pening without the guidance or production of any rational 
_ cauſe. Accidental : Caſual or happening by chance. 
FORTU'TTOUSLY, adv. by chance; without the deſign 
ox operation of an inciligen cauſe. ue bf 
FORTU1TTOUSNESS, S. the quality of having no appa- 
rent cauſe, or being produced without deſign. IJ. 
FO'RTUNATE, adj. ( fortunatus, Lat.) lucky; happy; ſuc. 
_ ceſsful, applied both to perſons and things. 
FO'RTUNATELY, adv. ſucceſsfully ; ſo as to attain one“ 
FO'R'TUNATENESS, S. the quality of gaining the end of 
©” our wiſhes or ations. | *% 


FO'RTUNE, S, / fortuna, Lat.) chance; or a power ſuppo 

to Gäaribute the Jets of mankind onl Bee to 2 
or humour. The good or ill which befalls a perſon. The 
chance of obtaining a ſupport or livelihood. Eſtate; or 
pofſeſhons. The money which a man or woman bring, 
with them on marriages generally applied to that of a 
woman. The future events, whether good or bad, which 
may happen to a perſon. 88 

To FO'RTUNE, v. x. to happen; to fall out; to come to 

paſs by chance, or without the interpoſition of any ra- 
tional or natural cauſe. To predict a future event, ac. 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable. Fortur'd the dying note; 
* of Rome.” DRYD. Juv. | 

FO'R TUNED, adj. happening ſucceſsfully ; ſucceſsfal. * The 
% full-fortuned Cæſar. Shax. Foretold. 

FORTUNE-HU'NTER, S. a perſon who ſeeks after per. 
ſons of great portions in order to enrich himſelf by marry. 
ing one. NW 

To FO'RTUNETELL, v. 3. to pretend to reveal the fv. 
ture events of a perſon's life. I'll conjure” you, III 
* fortunetell you.“ Sax. To reveal future events. 

FO'R TUNETELLER, S. one who pretends to foretell the 


events which ſhall happen to a perſon. 4 
FO'RTY, adj. (frowertig, Sax. fidvortiguns, Goth. faura- 
IN.) a number conſiſting of four time 


name for a 


* — n 


end, or the object of one's wiſhes. 


tibi, Run. fiorutyu, 
ten. | 

FORUM, S. (Lat.) a public place at Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their esche in matters of property, or 
in criminal cauſes: Any public place. Among caſuiſts, a 
juriſdiction; thus, in foro legir, is in the eye of the law 

in foro conſcientiæ, in the eye of God, or our own con- 

ſcience. N * 

FORWARD, adv. (forweard, Sax. or of faur and wairth, 
Goth.) towards a place; ſtraight before a perſon. To a 

lace which fronts a perſon. 

FORWARD, adj. warm ; willing or ready tq do a thing, 
Premature ; or ripe too ſoon. Preſumptuous ; confident ; 
not having the reſerve or :modeily ſuitable to a perſon's 
years. In the fore part, oppoſed to behind. "Take the 
«« inſtant by the forward top.” Shak. Quick ; haſly. Al- 
moſt finiſhed ; begun and far advanced, 

To FORWARD, v. a. to promote or quicken a deſign; 
to accelerate, haſten, or advance in growth or improve- 

ment. To encourage, countenance, or patronize an un- 
dertaking. | 

FO'RWARDER; S. he who 
formance of a thing, 

FORO IROLTs ady. eagerly; haſtily ; raſhly. In 2 

urry. | 

FO'RWARDNESS, S. eagerneſs or readineſs to act. Quick- 
neſs or readineſs to learn, Earlineſs, or early ripeneßs. 
Confidence, or leſs reſerve and modeſty than becomes 3 

rſon's age. FP: 

FO'RWARDS, adv. firaight before. © From a perſon's face 
in a ſtraight line or motion. 


quickens or promotes the per- 


OSS E, S. Les, Brit. and Arm. Ait. Fr. foſa. Lat.) in 


fortiſication, a ditch or moat. In anatomy, a kind of &@ 
vity in a bone, Which has no paſſage or perforation 


through it; when the paſſage is narrow, it is called 4 


Als. 


FO'SSET. 8. fee Favcer. 7 | 
FO'SSEWAY,, S. one of the great Roman highways in Eng. 
land; fo called, according to Camden,,, becauſe ditched on 
o/a, Lat. a ditch. © + 9 a 
(fallt, Fr. fuffilit, Lat. of fodjo, Lat. to dig 


FOSSIL, ad. 
/ the each. * 
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„ ©. 4. (foflrian, Sax. te L | 
16 de t 920 or cherilh y | 
bring up a young child. Piguratively, to pamper, en- 
4 train up or educate. To. cheriſh, or rward. | 
275 breezes.” THomsoON. | "= 
AGE, &. the office or employ of nurſing or bring- 
we up a young child with proper food. The charge and 
— of this child.“ Rareicn. | | 


EN. OTHER, S. (/ofter brother, Sax.) one bred up, 
or nurſed by the ſame woman. 7 8 | 
OSTER-CHILD, 8. (/aftr cild, Sax.) a child nurſed by 
a perſon, who is not its parent. n | 
FOSTER-DA'M, 8. a female beaſt who ſuckles and brings | 
uo the young of another. The /ofterdam loll'd out her 
of niog tongue.“ Du Vv vb 
OSTER- DA ME, S. a woman 
mother perſon's child. a 
OST ER-EKAR “TH, S. earth by which a plant or other ve- 
ble is nouriſhed, which did not grow in it at firſt. 
| 8 TERER; 8. a nurſe, or one who brings up a child in- 
ſtead of its parent. ht ; | 8 | 
FOSTER-FA"THER, 8. (fofter feen) one who nurſes, or 
gives à child food inſtead of its father; the huſband of 
a child's nurſe. | 
FOSTER R, (fofter moder, Sax.) a nurſe; or wo- 
man who brings up the child of another. | 
0 TPk. NUR x, S. (an improper e becauſe ſaſter 
and nurſe convey the ſame idea) a nurſe, or one who feeds 
or brings, up a — 7 for another. Our;/o/fter-nur/e of na- 
« tare 1s .* SHAK. 
FO'STER- „S. a boy brought up and nurſed from his 
infaney, by a perſon not his parent. 
| FOUGA'DE, S. (Fr.) in war, a little mine in the manner 
of a well, about ten feet wide and twelve deep, dug under 
ſome work, or fortification, charged with barrels or ſacks 
of gunpowder, in order to blow it up, and covered with 
POU'E, adj. (ful, Sax. fulls, Goth. faul, Teut. wayl, Belg.) 
dirty, filthy, or covered with mire, oppoſed to fair, or 
' chan. Impure; polluted. Uſing indehcate, obſcene, or 
each" reſſions With u mouth.” Snack. 


Unclean; wicked, or deteſtable, in ſcripture lan e. 
Not lawful, or honeſt. Hateful, ugly, loathſome. 'The 
« foul witch. *Sgax. Diſpraceful, ſhameful. ** Overthrow 
« and foul defeat.“ Par. Eg Full of and bad hu- 

' mours, applied to the habit of the body. Not bright, 
cloudy, or tempeſtuqus, F to weather. Muddy, thick, 

ed to Hquours, Uted with all rough force, or 
unſeaſonable violence. Among ſeamen, eatangled ; as, 
« a rope is foul of an anchor.” Overgrown with moſs or 
other impurities,” which hinder a ſhip's way; applied to a 
ſhp's bottom. To make foul water, applied to a ſhip 
whoſe keel approaches ſo near to the bottom of a river, 
as to raiſe mud from thence, and difturb or thicken the 
water thereb /. 5 | 

To FOU'L, v. a. to daub; to bemire, or ſoil with ſomething 
which excites loathing. 

FOU'LFACED, ag}. having a dirty or ill-ſhaped counten- 
ance. 

FOU'LLY, adv. filthily ; 
manner, as to raiſe fa 
manner. 2 2 

FOU'LNESS, S. the quality which excites in the mind an 

idea of dirtineſs attended with loathing. Pollution. Hate- 
fulneſs, or atrociouſneſs of a crime. Uglineſs, or loath- 

ſome deformity. Diſhoneſty. | 

FOUND, preter and participle paſſive of fd. 

To FOU/ NÞ, v. a. (fonder, Fr. fundo, Lat.) to lay the bot- 
tom or foundation of any buildi To eſtabliſh or erect. 
To give birth or origin to.. He founded an art.” To 

raiſe upon, as on a principle or ground, applied to doc- 

tines: To fix fim. Founded as the rock.” Syax. To 
ſet apart or give a ſum of money for building or maintain- 
ing an hoſpital, &c. 

To OU'N „ V. a. (fondre, Fr. funde, Lat.) to form by 

— and pouring into moulds. To caſt metals into any 

1 ar form. 

UNDA'TION, 8. /fondation, 
thoſe which ſup 


: 


naſtily ; dirted or ſoiled in ſuch a 
thing. In an unfair, or diſhoneſt 


Fr.) the lower parts, or 
rt the reſt of a houſe or building. The 
act of laying the baſis or ſupport of any thing. The 
_ oniginal, or riſe. A revenue-{ettled and eſtabliſhed for any 
Purpoſe, particularly applied to charities. An eſtabliſh- 
ment or ſettlement. | | x 

U'NDER, S. a builder; one who erects an edifice, or 
builds a city. One who endows, or eſtabliſhes a revenue 


facture. One 


ring- To FOUND 


1 
miſcarry. All his tricks under.” 
: FOU'NDERY, S. (deri, 


who nurſes or brings up | | 


F Ox 


intenance ef any hoſpital, college, 
e or origin to any art or manu- 


forms figures of metal dap and 
pouring it into moulds; from e Fr. by melting and 


; Sand + 7 8 
for the ſu; and n 
tc, On PRIN ves 

Who 


To FOUNDER, v. 4. ( fonare, Er.) to cauſe ſuch a ſore- 


neſs in a horſe's feet by violent ri ng; that he is not a- 
ble to go an further, or to ſet them on the ground. 
a „V. u. ( fond, Fr, 
riners, to ſink to the bottom, 


bottom) among ma- 
uratively, to fail; to 
SHAK. - | 
r.) a place where melted me- 


tal is caſt into various forms, 


' FOU'NDLING, (from found. and ling a diminutive determi- 


nation, ſignifying little, derived from the Saxons) a dropt 
child; a child expoſed, by its parents. The hoſpital for 
orphans of this claſs > rojetied” by Thomas Coram, ſup- 
| wang by voluntary contributions of. nobility, and ſeveral 
arge gifts of parliament is an inſtitution, that might be 
rendered both a ſupport and an ornament to this king- 
dom. Its utility was very viſible from this conſideration, 
that whilſt open, there ſcarce was one perſon tried for the 
murder of a baſtard child; but when ſhut up, the very 
firſt feſfions. afterwards was opened with a trial of a wo- 
man who was hanged for this crime; and the very next 
day afterwards the public papers were ſoiled with an ad- 
vertiſement of another infant found murdered. 
FOU NDRESS, S. a woman who builds, endows, or begins 
any thing. 
FOU'NT, FOUNTAIN, S. (nt, Sax. fors, Lat. fon- 
taine, Fr.) a place were the waters of a river firſt break 
out of the earth. A ſmall baſon of ſpringiug water. A 
jet, or a baſon which has an, artificial ſpout of water. Fi- 
guratively, an original, firſt cauſe, or firſt principle. 
FOU'NTAINLESS, adj. without a fountain or ſpring. 
„ Barren, deſart, fountainle/s and dry.” MiLrT. 
FOU'NTFUL, adj. full of iprings. | 
FOUR, adj. (pronounced. fore, formerly ſpelt fowwer, from 
feoawer, Sax. fedwor, or fidur, Goth. fuibur, Run. pahar, 
Perſ. pedwwar, Brit. fydor, Precop. vier, Belg. and Teut.) 
two taken twice, or twice two. 


FOURBE, S. (Fr. pronounced feorbe) a cheat; a bite. 


Thou art an impoſtor and a fourbe.” DENH. Not in 
uſe. 


rs. adj. ( feowerfeald, Sax.) a thing repeated 
four times. 
 FOU'RSCORE, adj. (of four and ſcere) four times twenty, 
or eighty. Sometimes uſed elliptically, for eighty years, 
when applied to a perſon's age. 1 
FOU'RSQL 
perfectly ſquare, | , 
FOUR1T EN, adj. ( feowertyne, Sax. fiurtan, Run. ficortan, 
IN.) four and ten, or twice ſeven. 1 "= 
FOURTEE'NTH, agj. (feowerteotha, Sax. fiorutyu, | 
the fourth in rank 93 after the teuth. | 
FOU'RTH, adj. ( /eortha, Sax.) the firft in order after the 
third, 


FOU'RTHLY, adv. (pronounced forthh, the o being ſound- 
ed like that in pore) in the fourth place. whe % 
FOWL, S. (e, Scot, fuge!, Sax. fugles, Goth. Figl. Dan. 
and Il. vegbel. Belg. vegel, Leut.) a winged animal. A 
bird. In converſation, applied to the larger ſort of edible 
birds, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſmaller, which are 
called birds; but in books the term is applied to all the 
feathefed race. A eock or hen among poultry. 


To FOW'L, v. 4. ( fuge/an, Sax.) to thoot birds for food- 


or game. | 
FOWLER, S. ( fugelere, Sax.) a perſon who purſues or 
ſhoots birds. | 
FOW'LING-PIECE, S. a light, ſmall 
long barrel, uſed for ſhooting birds, 
ame. 
FOX”, S. (Sax. and Iſl. wos, we/ch, Belg. fuchs, Teut.) a 
| fourſooted animal of the dog kind, with a large buſhy 
tail, ſharp ears, of à rank or ſtrang ſmell, remarkable 
for its artifices, eſpecially when parived, running very 
ſwiftly, and preying upon fowls and fmall animals. Figu- 
ratively, a fly, cunning, or artful perſon, 5, 
To FOX“, v. a. to cheat, deceive, or trick. In brewing, 
to giye liquour a ſtrong diſagreeable talte, generally ap- 
pled to the effects of 1 weather. To make a perion 
drunk or fuddled. HY e ene te 
FOX-CA'SE, S. a fox's ſkin. _ 
FOX'GLOVES, S. the name of a plant. 
FOX'SHIP, S. (from fox and ig 
fice, or employ). the character and 
Cunning or miſchievous' craftineſs. 


ARE, adj. having four ſides and angles equal; 


n, with a pret 
d fowl, and other 


of | /op, Sax. of- 
quabties of a fox. 
Intrigue. « Haſt 


To 


« thou h to baniſh him.” Stax. 
8 M 


| 5 
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FRACCTIOUSNESS, Ss. 


F RA 


To FRAC'T, v. a. Cana, Lat. broken) to break, to vio- 

late, or infringe. My reliance on | faber d dates.“ 
e e 

FRAC“TION, S. 4 Frazio, Lat.) the aft of breaking, 

obligation, or treaty. A rent in à piece 

a Wend a part of an intege N 

number. A proper, or ſimple fraction is, that which ex- 


) 


preſſes leſs than an integer. or whole number, and has its, | 
- numerator leſs than its denominator, as 4; An improper | 


fraction, is that Which expreſſes more than an unit, or 
whole thing, and has its numerator greater than its deno- 
minator as . A compound fraction may be more or leſs 
than an integer, or whole gs and is always expreſſed 
by two or more quantities with the 
as 2 of 3 of 3 of os 
FRAG-T1ONAL, a. belonging to a fraction or broken 
number. | * 23 t 
FRAC'TIOUS, adj. (Lat.) peeviſh ; quarrelfome.. _ 
A — or a diſpoſition of 
mind which renders a perſon uneaſy at trifles. 
FRAC'TURE, S. (/raFura, Lat.) a diſſolution, or breaking 
of the parts of a ſolid body from each other. In ſurgery, 
the breaking or ſeparation of a bone by ſome accidental 
violence. en the bone is broken acroſs, it is called a 
tranſverſe fracture; when in one part only a ſimple frac- 
ture; when in two or more places, a compound fracture; 
and when broken lengthwiſe, a fiſſure. 
To FRAC'TURE, v. &. to break a bone. 
FRA'GILE, adj. (Fr. fragilis, Lat.) brittle, or eaſily brok- 


en. Figuratively, z uncertain : eaſily deſtroyed. 
« Fragtk a * Rep. 1 


ile arms. a 
FRAGTLIT V, S. eaſineſs of being broken. Figuratively, 
weakneſs ; or the quality of being eaſily deſtroyed. Frail- 
ty ; or liableneſs to a farit. In this lower age of Ha- 
a 7 Worros. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 
FRA 


piece, or part. 
FRAG'MENTARY, adj. compoſed of fragments, or broken 
jeces. ©** What fragmentary rubbiſh this world is.“ Doxxe. 
Not in uſe. | . | 


FRA'GOR, S. (Lat.) a noiſe made by a body in burſting or 
breaking. Purſued by hideous fragers.” Sandys, Not 


in uſe. 


FRA'GRANCE, _ FRA'GRANCY, S. { fragrantia, Lat.) 


ſweetneſs of ſmell. An agreeable ſcent or pleaſing. odour. 
FRA'GRANT, adj. (fragrazs, Lat.) odorous ; tmelling 


ſweet. | 
FRA'GRANTLY, adv. with a ſweet ſmell. 


FRAIL, S. {fragli, Ital.) a baſket made of ruſhes. A ruſh, 


for making baſkets. 

FRA'IL, adj. (fragilis, Lat.) weak; eaſily decaying ; ſab- 
ject to faults or ſoibles ; eaſily deſtroyed. Liable to errour 
or to be ſeduced. Weak of reſolution. 

FRA'ILNESS, S. weakneſs, or liableneſs to decay, applied 
to the texture of bodies. Liableneſs to errour, or fault, 
applied to the mind. 2 

FRA'ILTY, S. (frailties, plural) weakneſs of reſolution; 

' infirmity ; liableneſs to decay, applied to the body. Li- 
ableneſs to be deceived or to do amiſs, applied to the mind. 
A fault proceeding from the weakneſs and infirmity of our 
reaſon, and the condition of our nature. | 

FRAICHEUR, S. (Fr.) freſhneſs ; refreſhing coolneſs. ** To 
«© taſte the fraicheur of the purer air.” DRYD. Johnſon 
very politely ſays that this word was foo/;/bly innovated by 
Dryd | 


ryden. 

FRA'ISE, S. (Fr.) a pancake with bacon in it. JonxSOx. 

To FRA'ME, v. a. ({/remman, Sax.) to ſhape or form things 
ſo, that they may match each other, or be eaſily put to- 

| gether. , To regulate ; to adjuſt ; to form to any rule. To 
compoſe by means of the imagination. To plan. To in- 
vent; in a bad ſenſe. To frame a ſtory, or lie.“ | 

FRA'ME, S. any thing formed of various parts or members; 
the ſupports of a chair. Any thing made fo, as to incloſe, 
admit, or hold together ſomething elſe. Order; regula- 
rity ; methodical diſpoſition of parts. Still a repair- 
„ing, ever out of frame.” Snak. Shape. Contrivance ; 
projekten. Scheme, or plan. | 

FRAM ER, S. a maker; a contriver. One who compoſes or 

makes a thing conſiſting of various parts. 

FRAMPOLE, FRAMPUL, adj. (/rampullan, Sax. of fram, 
Sax} from, and fullan, or pullian, Sax. to pull. A compo- 
ſition very frequent among the Saxons, as framftandian, 
Sax. &fc.) peeviſh, croſs-grained, quarrelſotie. ** She 

leads a very. /rampold liſe with him.” Sneak. The 

% frampul man could not be pacified.” Hacker, 

FRANCHISE, S8. (Fr.) exemption, or excuſe from any 

burthenſome duty. A privilege, or immunity. A diſtrict, 


* 


r or whole 


word of between them; | 


'MENT, S. (/ragmentum, Lat.) a broken or imperfe& 


or the extent of juriſdiQtion, - Franch; i 
ee wes he hats We tl EA rare in, 
To FRANCHFSE, v, 4, to make or keep free. 
ERAN-GIBEE, aj. «brittle f eafily broken. 
ien, adj. rat 19 liberal ; generous, N 
niggardly. n and free ed. to refer i 
7 oy 33 e r ant Wil. 
| K S. a place to feed hogs in; a ty, ſo called 
the profuſion of food. A caſe 7 A {ADS by a by 
| ber of parliament, and thereby intitled to go * 
without paying poſtage, _. we Is 
To FRANK", «. 8. to ſhut up in a ſty. Figurativel 
confine, or impriſon. « My ſon George Stanley is 2 y 
„up in hold.“ Syuax. To feed high; to fatten, Wy 
ing to Junius, and Ainſworth, but without authority 
commerce, to exempt letters from paying poſtage, a vr; 
vilege given every member of parliament, who {, - 
| ſuperſc tion with his own, name. ae 
 FRANK®ALMOIGNE, S. (free alms) in law, a tenure iy 


— — 


divine ſervices. ile r 

FRANK INCENSE, s, {fo called from its fieely burn 
_or trom its proſuſion of odour) a dry, refinous, inflam 5 
ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of a pale yellowiſh or White 
colour, a firong but not offenſfive-ſmell, and a bitter a 

rid, and refinous taſte : Uſed in medicine in diſorder, of 
the breaſt, and in diarrhzas, or dyſenteries. 

FRANK LV, ad. generouſly ; freely. Without conftraire 
of reſerve, 

FRANE'NESS, 8, plainneſs ; openneſs or ingenuouſn 
ſpeech, oppoſed is reſerve. 7 — 
applied to giving. | 

FRANK TFL. Dot, S. (from franc, Fr. free, and pleige, 1 
bail or ſurety) a pledge or ſurety for a freeman. 
FRAN”TIC, adj. (corrupted from _phrenetic, of 7 

fhrenelicos, Gr.) mad; deprived of the uſe of underſtand. 
ing by madneſs. Figuratively, tranſported by an outrage. 
ous violence of paſſion. | 

FRAN”TICLY, or FRAN'TICKLY, adv. madly ; like one 
who has loſt the uſe of reaſon. 

FRAN”FICNESS, or FRANTICKNESS, S8. madneſs, Fi. 

ratively, outrageouſneſs of paſhon. _ . | 

FRATE'RNAL, adj. ( fraternel, Fr. of fraternus, Lat.) 
brotherly ; pertaining to, or becoming, brothers. 

FRATE'RNALLY, . brotherly ; like brothers. 
FRATE'RNITY, S. ( fraternite, - Fr. fraternitas, Lat.) the 

ſtate, relation, or quality of a brother. A body of men 
united, or incorporated. Men of the ſame claſs or cha- 
rater. *©* With what reſpect knaves and ſots will ſpeak 
„of their fraternity.” SOUTH. | 

FRA”TRICIDE, S. ( fratricide, Fr. fratricidium, Lat.) the 
murder of a brother. af | 

FRAU D, S. (fraude, Fr. frazs, fraudis, Lat.) the practice 
of deceit in order to deprive another of, his property. The 
act of impoſing on a perſon by artful appearances. A firs 
tagem, artifice, or trick. | 

FRAU'DFUL, adj. treacherous ; deceitful ; trickiſh ; ſubtle, 
« He full of raudſul arts. Da ro. It may be queſtioned 
whether the uſe of full before fraudſul be not an impro- 
pri ty. | 

FRAU'DFULLY, adv. in an indirect, deceitful, and diſho- 
neſt manner. 1 

FRAU DULENCE, FRAU'DULENCY, S. ( fraudulentia, 
Lat.) deceitfulneſs : Proneneſs to artifce and diſhoneſt 
practices. Nt | 3 

FRAU“ DULENT, adj. (/raudulenx, Fr. fraudulentus, Lat.) 
full of artiſice. Diſhoneſt. Indirect. Impoſing on by ſpe- 
cious and falſe pretences. Treacherous. . 

FRAU'DULENTLY, adv. in a deceitful, trickiſh, and 
diſhoneſt manner. ng * 

FRAU GH, Ne a of fraight, now written freight. 
« A veſlel richly fraught.” Shak. | 

FRAU'GHT, S. a freight, or cargo. A doubly royal 
© fraught.” Dayp. Not in uſe. | 

To FRAU'GHT, v. 4. to freight, load, or crowd. * Thou 
 '*. fraught the court — with thy unworthineſs.“ Suk. 
Not in uſe. 

FRAU“ GH TAGE, S. the lading, or cargo of a ſhip. Out 
4 fraughtage, Sir — I have conveyed aboard.“ Suk. 
Not in uſe. : 

' FRAYY, S. (formerly written a ray, of effrayer, Fr. to fright 

en, ſee AFRaid) a battle; a broil ; a fight; a duel. 

To FRA'Y, v. a. (effrayer, Fr.) to fright or terrify. To 
rub, or wear out by rubbing, from frayer, Fr, 

FRE AK, S. {/rec, Sax. fugitive, whence freclice, den. 

gerous and frecedenſſe, a danger, frech, Teut. ſaucy, fe. 


or a capricious, trifling and mad prank or action. 


tulant) a ſudden and whimſical change of place; a win 


To 


» 


rr TSX 


to FREAK, v. 4. (fucker, If. a ſpot, or fcb, Teut. cor- 


into freak) to or mark with various colours. 
— with 4. a mingled hue.” Tnous. Perhaps 
freaked may be owing to an errour of preſs inſtead of 
ſtreaked, it being no uncommon thing for a caſeman to 
uſe the firaight { inſtead of an f, aud as an & may chance 
do be in the cell of the long ſ, the miſtake is eaſily ac- 
counted for. 1 | | * 
nB AK Is EL. v. ade. in a wanton, humourous, capricious, 
or whimſical manner. os | * 
FRE/AKISHNESS, S. capriciouſneſs, or a madneſs or boy- 
ih wantonneſs of behaviour. | 
FREC'KEL, S. ( fregne Dan. fletkur, If. flecked, old Eng. 
hence flectle, or Freckle) a ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by 
heat of the ſun's rays. Any ſmall ſpot or — 
FREC'KLED, a. having ſpots in the ſkin, occaſi by 
the heat of the ſun; ſpot 


FREC'KLY, adj. full of ſpots on the ſkin, occaſioned by 


che heat of the fun. 


FRED, in the Compoſition of proper names of friih, Sax, 


or fridur, III. ſignifies peace. Hence our anceſtors called 

Fre, GnAuaries fredfole, i. e. the ſeats of peace, Thus 
Frederic, ſignifies an eſtabliſher of peace, or powerful in 

' peace, of frith, Sax. peace, and rica, Sax. or reiks, Goth. 

a a prince, or „Oc. Reinfred, ſincere in peace, of 
rein, Sax. fincere or pure, and frith, Sax. peace. 

FREE, adj. (freah, freo, Sax. frii, Dan. wrii, Belg. frey, 
Teut.) at liberty, under no conſtraint, ſlavery, impri- 
ſonment, or neceſſity. Open; ingenuous; exprefling one's 
ſentiments without reſerve, applied to ſpeech. Generous, 
or liberal, applied to the giving money. Not gained by 
importunity ; voluntary. His free offers.” Bac. Guilt- 

| leſs; innocent. Make mad the puilty, and appall the 

. free.” SHak. Exempt; uſed with form, or of. Inveſted 
with privileges; poſſeſſing any thing without vaſſalage; 

admitted to the 32 of a corporation. A Free- 

man, Without charge. Hence a free-ſchool, i. e. a 

ſchool where children - are taught without expence or 

charge to their parents. . The utility of theſe wiſe inſti- 
tutions would require too long an article on this word ; 
and though gratitude would tempt me to a partial diſ- 
y of the benefits reaped by the nation from St. Paul's 
hool in particular, yet it mall ſuffice, to hint, it is to 

this ſeminary, that the kingdom has owed a Camden, a 

Milton, *.. ge. Se. Sc... 

To FREE, v. a. to ſet at liberty, or deliver from ſlavery, 
captivity, impriſonment, danger, or che tyranny of paſſion. 
To exempt. © Freed from fin.” Rom. vi. 7. Uſed with 


bo or ER. 8. > robbie. pillager or plunderer. 
FREEBO'OTING, S. robbery ; plundering ; the act of 


illaging. 

FREE OR „ adj. born under a free government, oppoſed 
to a ſlave. 

FREECHA'PPEL,, S. a chappel founded by a king, or one, 
by him, exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. 
ner. S. freedom from expence. Exemption from 

rpes. 

| FREEDMAN, S. a ſlave who is made free. 

FREE/DOM, S. an exemption from flavery or reſtraint. In- 
dependance ; a ſtate wherein a perſon has a power of act- 
ing as he pleaſes. The privilege of a corporation; ffan- 
chiſes. The ſtate of being without any particular evil or 
inconvenience. Eaſe or facility, applied to motion, acti- 
on, or ſpeaking. 

FREEFOO'TED, adj. without fetters, or any thing to hin- 
der a perſon in walking. 

FREEHBA'RTED, adj. liberal; generous ; giving money 
in large quantities. Unconſtrained ; voluntary. Love 
* mult freebearted be and voluntary.” Davies. 

FREE'HOLD, 8. a free eflate which a man holdeth in 
ſee, or fee-tail, or for term of life. Freehold in deed, is 
the real poſſeſſion of lands or tenements, in fee, fee-tail, 
or for life. Freehold in law, is the right a man has to 
ſuch lands or tenements before his entry or ſeizure. 

*REEHO/LDER, S. one who has a freehold. 


A member of a community or corporation, en- 
, utled to ang enjoying its privileges. | 
REEMI/NDED, adj. having a mind not burthened with 
F care, or depreſſed with ſorrow. | 
REE'NESS, S. the quality of being void of conſtraint, or 
1 Openneſs of behaviour, oppoſed to reſerved- 
nets, Generoſity, or liberality, appiled to giving. 


i 
FREE/SCHOOL, 8. a ſchool wherein children are taught 


without expence to their parents, or relations,. 

FREE SPORE „ adj. accuſtomed to ſpeak. without reſerve. 

FREE'STONE, 8. a kind of, tone commonly uied in build- 
mg, and fo called, becauſe it may be wrought, or cut caſily 
or 2 in any direction. uni ee een 

FREE T I'NKER, S. a perſon who 1s no biaſſed by any 
prejudice; a term, perhaps, improperly allumed and given 
— perſons who deny Revelation, and are no friends, to re- 

on. A 

FREEWI “LL, 8. the power of directing our own actions, 
without biaſs, conſtraint, or any neceſſitating force. Vo- 
luntarineſs. 

FREEWO MAN, a woman born and living under a free go- 
vernment. | | | 1 

To FREETZ E, v. =. (preter, froze, fryt, Il. t. Fraut, 
fry/an, Sax. vrigſen, Belg. ae ; to 1 20 by 
excels of cold. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water grows hard. Actively, the participle is frozen or 
froze; to harden by cold. To il with exceſs of cold. 
To chill by loſs of power or motion. 

To FREVGHT, v. a. (preter freighted, part. fraught, but 
being uſed as an adjective, freigbted is abated, 
Frachten, Teut. wrachten, Belg. fretter, Fr.) to put goods, 
or a cargo on board a ſhip. To load as the burthen, or 
the cargo within u el.. 1 

FREIGHT, S. {fracht, Teut. wracht, Belg. fret, Fr.) any 
thing with which a ſhip is loaded. The money paid for 
the carriage of goods in a ſhip or veſſel. 

FRENCH, ag. ( franc, Fr. franco, Ital.) belonging to 
France. Uſed elliptically for the language ſpoken by the 
inhabitants of France. French chalk, in natural hiſtory, is 
an indurated clay, extremely denſe, of a ſmooth, gloſſy 
ſurface, and unctuous to the touch; of a greyiſh white 
colour, variegated with a duſky green, and ſomewhat ap- 
proaching to the conſiſtence of a ſtone. 


or airs of a Frenchman ;. generally uſed in a contemptuous 
ſenſe, and including the idea of affected ceremoniouſneſs, 
and exceſs of politeneſs. 
FRENE'TIC, adj. (/renetique, Fr.) ſee PartxemiIC. 
FREN'ZY, 8. (Peers xig, phrenitis, Gr. and Lat. whence | 
uetiſy, phrenetſy, phrenzy, and frenzy) madneſs ; the loſs of 
reaſon attended with raving. Figuratively, any outrage + 
ous paſſion bordering on — reſembling nates 
FRE'QUENCE, S. (Fr. eguentia, Lat.) a concourſe, croud 
or aſſembly. He, in full frequence bright — of angels.“ 
Par. Loft. | ; 
FREQUENCY, S. (frequentia, Lat.) the condition of a 
thing often-done or ſeen. A crouded affemhly. «+ Who 
aha of ſuch a frequency ſaluted thee ? ” Joanson. 
FRE'QUENT, adj. (Fr. frequers, Lat.) often done, ſeen, 
occurring, or practiſing. 8 
To FREQUENT, D. a. (frequenter, Fr. Freguento, Lat.) to 
viſit often. To be often in any place. | 
FREQUE'NTABLE, adj. 2 or fit for company. 
„Made him more . frequentable, and lefs dangerous.“ 
Song. Not in uſe. CON | 
FREQUE'NTER, S. one who reſorts often to a place. 
FRE'QUENTLY, adv. often; commonly; ſeveral times: 
More than once or twice. | | 
FRES'CO, S. (Ital.) coolneſs ; ſhade; duſkineſs like that of 
the morning or evening. In painting, a picture painted 
with water colours on freſh plaiſter, or on a wall laid with 
mortar not dry, | x. 
FRESH", adj. (fre/c, Sax. fraiche, Fr.) cool, not ſtagnating, 
' ſour, or vapid, applied to liquours. Lately or newly pro- 
duced or made. Not ſalt. Florid ; not faded; vigorous ; 
ruddy of countenance; briſk, ftrong, violent, applied 
to a gale of wind. Sweet, oppoſed to flinking. Faſting ; 
a low term. | 
FRESH", S. water that is without falt. Where the quick 
« freſhes are.” SHAK. | | 
To FRESH'EN, v. 4. to recover a thing which is grown 
ſtale. To cheriſh or revive. Neuterly, to blow ſtrongly, 
ak? ng breeze.” Pors. To free from its ſalts. - 
FRESH'ET, S. a of freſh water. Sea or ſhore — 
« freſher, or purling brook.” Par. Laß. TITEE 
FRESH'LY, adv. cooly ; newly; appearing a ſecond time in 
its former ſtate. With a healthy or ruddy countenance, 
FRESH'NESS, S. newneſs; unabated vigour ; ſpirit, or 
briſkneſs, applied to liquours. Freedom from decay or in- 
jury by time, oppoſed to ſtaleneſs. Freedom from fatigue. 
Coolneſs, applied to the weather. Ruddineſs, appli to 
the colour of the countenance. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 
FRE SHWA “TER, aj. raw; unſkilled. A low term borrowed 
from mariners, Who call thoſe that firſt come to ſea 


| 


for it: - 


To FREN'CHIFY, v. 4. to inſect with the pronunciation, 


frech. 


„ „ —— 


W 


F RI 


ſtteſh- Water fallors, f. e. ſüch as are utiacyuainted with the 

toils and dangers, which they are to encounter at ſea, __ 
FRET, 8. 1 fretan, Sax. to deyour, Rum, Lat.) a frith, 
or ſtrait of the ſea, where the water is generally rough. 
Any fermentation, or -agitation of liquours from ſome in- 

ternal principle. In muſic, a ſtop, or ſtring tied round the 
© finger of ſome inſtruments, to regulate the vibrations 
of the ſtrings and ſhew the proper diſtance that each note 
ſnould be ſtruck at. Anxiety of mind; peeviſhneſo or 

commotion of the temper cauſed by ſome offence or diſ- 
ke. In architecture, work riſing in protuberances or re- 


r 4 — * _ 


lief,' uſed for ortiamenting — al and imitating knots, | 


flowers, Ac. of frette, Fr. the timber-work of a roof, laid 
acroſs.” In h , 4 bearing conſiſting of fix bats, croſſed 
and interlaced. _ 13 


To FRET?, . 4. to rub N or to wear by rubbing 

\ againſt. To move violently ö 

To form into raiſed work or relievo. To give offence; 

td vex or make angry. Neuterly, to be grieved or uneaſy 

on account of ſome offente. To be worn. away by rub- 

ing; to be corroded or eaten away. To ferment, of be 
upon the turn, * to liquours, growing ſour by the 
exceſſive heat of the weather. NR 

FRET'/FUL, adj. made uneaſy. with flight offences; peeviſh. 

FRET/FULLY, adv. in a peeviſh manner ; like one of- 
fended with trifles. 

FRET*/FULNESS, S. the quality of being grieved at flight 

offences. Peeviſhneſs. 

FRET'TY, a. adorned with raĩſed or fret - work. 

FRIABTLITV, S. (from fiable) a capacity of being reduced 


. to er. 

FRI TABLE, 2. (Fr. friabilis, Lat.) eaſily crumbled, or re- 

+ duced to powder. 

FRI AR, S. (a corruption of frere, Fr.) a brother of ſome 

regular order, a religious in the Roman Catholic countries. 

FRIAR-LIKE, adj. monaſtic ; reſembling a friar ; unſkilled 
in the world. | 

FRYARLY, adj. like a friar. Figuratively, like one unſkil- 

© Ted in the World. No abſtract nor /riarly contempt of 
« them.” Bacox.. - - | 

FRIARSCOWL, S. a plant. KH | 

FRI ARY, S. a monaſtery, or convent of friars. 

FRYARY, adj. like a friar; worn by a friar. With a 
4% friary cowl.” CAaMpen. 1 1 

To FRIB'BLE, v. ». (a cant word) to trifle. Thoſe that 
% with the ſtars do /7ibble.” Hudib. | 

FRIB'BLE, or FRIB'BLER, 8. one who profeſſes raptures 

r a woman, bat dreads her conſent. 


1 


FRICASSE E, 8. a diſh conſiſting of meat cut into ſmall 


pieces and fried. 23 Rr WR | 
FRICA'TION, S. {(fricatio, Lat.) che act of rubbing one 
thing againſt another. | | 5 
FRIC'TION, S. (Fr. frictio, Lat. of rico to rub) the act of 
rubbing two bodies together, The reſiſtance cauſed in 
machines, by the rubbing of one part againit another. In 
1 154%; by the rubbing any part by the feſlh-bruſh, cloaths, 
or hand. | 
FRIDAY, S. {frigtdag,” Sax. frigdag, Dan, freitag, Teut. 
<rydag, Belg. of friga, frea, 27. a goddeſs worhipped 
by the Saxons, ſuppoſed to be Venus; becauſe the Gothic 
root frigan ſignifies to love, and the Romans dedicated this 
; day to, and called it by the name of, that goddeſs) the 
Fil fixth day of. the week. ; | VEST 
FRIEND, S. (this word and thoſe derived from it are pro- 
_- nounced, frend, the + being totally neglected. Of friend, 
bay 12 nd, Sax. Tigonds, Goth of frigon to love, frende, 
. riend, Belg. freand, Teut.) one who is joined to ano- 
ther in mutual benevolence and intimacy, oppoſed. to an 
_ enemy. Uſed ſomewhat irregularly in the plural, and fol- 
1 by with, one reconciled to another. He's friends 
<< with Cæſar.“ Shax. An attendant, or companion, A 
favourer, or encourager, uſed with . Sometimes uſed 
„only as a familiar compellation. ** Friend how cameſt 
% thou hither.” Matt. xxii.12.  , | | 
To FRIE/ND, 2 a. to ſhow favour towards a 2 or un- 
FO king. To countenance, encourage, or ſupport. _ 
Fü NP Ekss. at (/reandlea/e, fax.) having no friends. 
Without hopes ai ſtance, or countenance. Frienadleſi man, 
among the Saxons, fignibed an outlaw, becauſe a perſon in 
+» ſuch a condition was generally denied all help from his 


end. | arg : | i 

FRI ENDLINESS, S. a diſpoſition towards friendſhip. The 
/,; Exertion of benevolence, or performance of kind offices. 
FRIE-NDL 6; adj. kind; diſpoſed to do acts of kindneſs 
vB affection. Haring the temper and diſpoſition of a 
friend. Eiguratively ſed 


2 l 1 Like Friend 
f 5 — | . Py . * 


- 


. d to union, or eakily unit- 
urs.” Poys.* Salutary, or con- 


* 


To corrode or eat away. 


| 


of body. 


gay to be conſtant or ſettled. 


bh. 


* 


FRI 


tribüting to health, oppoſed to noxious or deleterio 
„Io hte ſo end.“ Mitrox. | ” 
FRIENDLY, adv. in a Kind; affectionate, ahd beneyg] 
manner? with the appearance of friends; with good b.. 
ture; like friends. vr ; 
FRIE'NDSHIP, 8. the ſtate of minds united together 
mutual benevolence.” A diſpofition or ſtate of mind 
wherein a perſon looks on another as a ſecond ſelf doez 
bim all pofftble good offices without expecting a retry, 
and endeavours to promote his welfare and intereſt us much 
as his on. Figufatively, the higheſt degree of intimacy 
Favour, or perſonal kindnefs. Pattiality. Confbrmit,. 
correſpondence, or aptneſs to unite. Thoſe Colour mi 
have a frienaſbip with each other.” Devo. 
FRIE ZE, S. (drap de fritzs, Fr. friſa, Span.) a wag 
warm cloth made, perhaps, originally in Frieſland. In 
architecture, a large flat member, which ſeparates the 
architrave from the cornice 3 from fraiſe, Fr. or fregiare 
FRIGATE, 8. | P Fa) f. | 
GATE, S. ( frigate, Fr. frepare, Ital.) a fmall hip; v6. 
ally applied Kue . leſs than 50 2 12 
guratively, any ſmall veſſel on the water, | 
FRIGATOON, S. (Ital.) a Venetian veſſel, commonly 
ufed in the Adriatic, built with a fquare ſtern, without z. 
1 and having a mainmaſt, mizenmaſt and boy. 
rt... * 28. 4 153 
To F RIGHT, v. 4. ibm, Sax. frycter, Dan.) to di. 
ſturb, ſhock, or daunt with fear. Io raiſe apprehenſion; 
of danger in a perſon. „. | 
FRUGHT', S. a ſudden” emotion cauſed” by an apprehenſion 
of danger. , . 
To FRI'GHTEN, v. 4. to ſhock or diſturb with an appre- 
henfion of danger. 25 
FRTOHTT UL, 2%. cauſing fear; exciting terrour ; difturh. 
ing, or making uneaſy with an apprehenſion of danger, 
Uied by women as a cant word for ſomething extiemely 
diſagreeable. 2 | 4 | 
FRFYGHTFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to diflub 
with an apprehenſion of danger. Difagreeably, oppoſed to 
beautifülly; a cant word uſed by the ladies. 
FRFGHTFULNESS, S. the quality or power of diſturb. 
ing and daunting with an apprehenſion of danger. 
FRYGID, ys ( Late Lat.) cold, or without warmth; 
uſed in the ſciences. Figuratively, wanting zeal, or 
warmth of affection. Dull, or wanting both force, warmth 
of imagination, figures of ſpeech, and other embelliſhment, 
applied to ſtile. Impotent ; or without vigour or warmth 


FRIGTDITY, S. ( frigiditas, Lat.) coldneſs; or want of 
wartath. Dullneſs, or want of the embelliſhments of rhe- 
tofic, or the warmth of imagination which renders a ſtile :. 

recable. Want of warmth or vigour of body. Coldnels 
of affeftion. | WEIR * 

FRI'GIDLY, adv. in a cold, dull, indifferent, or unaſſed- 
ing manner. | | 

FRI'GIDNESS, S. coldnefs ; dulneſs ; want of affection. 

FRIGORLFIC, adj. (frigorificus, Lat. of figus, frigeris 
Lat. cold, and facio, Lat. to cauſe) cauſing cold, applied 
to thoſe nitrous falts which float in the air in cold weather 


and occaſion freezing. 


To 'FRICU'L, v. a. (friller, Fr.) to ſhake or quiver wit 


old ; uſed in falconry, as “ the hawk fill.“ 

FRILL, S. a natrow border of lace, cambrick, or otter 
innen, ſowed on the neck of a wotnan's ſhift, or on te 
boſom and ſlits of the fleeves on a man's ſhirt. 


FRIN GE, S. { /rarge, Fr. freggio, of frangio, Ital. fron, 


Teut.) an ornament conſiſting of threads of gold, flv 
filk, flax, worſted, which ate faſtened at one end d) 
A. but hang down looſe at the other. 

To FRIN'GE, v. a. to adorn with fringes; to unravel 20 
woven ſtuff ſo as to reſemble a fringe. 
FRIP'PERER, S. ( /rippier, Fr.) one who deals in old thing 
_ vamped up. br | | 
FRIP'PERY, 8. (/ripperis, Fr. eria, Ital.) the place 
where old cloaths or other ſecond hand goods are fold. 
Old cloaths; caſt dreſſes ; tattered rags, or other tw 


— 

To FRISK, v. . ( frizzare, Ital. friſque, Fr. briſt ® 
nimble) to leap, or th about with Salben. To dan 

ina wanton, frolic, or gay manner. 

FRIS'K, S. a frolic. A fit of wanton gaſety. 

FRISK'ER, S. a wanton, or frolickſome perſon. One ® 


FRISK/INESS, 8. paiety ; livelinefs : A low word. R 
FRIT”, S. among chemiſts, aſhes or ſalt baked or fried 
| gether with land. | FRITH 
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FROGLETTUCE, S. a 


F 


F R O 


ſea, where che water, being conſined, is very rough. A 


; net. - s * — — 
LARV, 8. ( fritillair, Fr.) in botany, the name of 
F — In De the name of a mth, which 


feeds on the plant of the ſame name. See Harris's Aurelian. 


/TINANCY;. 8. (fritinnio, low Lat.) the. ſcream. or 
2 of an inſect, applied to that of the cricket or 
r. The note or fritinancy thereof.” Brown. 
(fritture, Fr.) a mall ncake, or piece 

fried | Figuratively, a fragment or ſmall piece. A cheeſe- 
cake or N | \ 2.6 2 I 

To FRIT'TER, v. a. to cut meat into ſmall pieces to be 
fried · To break into ſmall pieces or fragments. 

FRIIVOLOUS, adj. ( frivelus, Lat. frivole, Fr.) trifling ; 
of no importance or moment. ; : | 

FRIV/OLOUSNESS, S. want of weight or importance. 

FRIV/OLOUSLY, adv. without weight or importance; tri- 
flingly ; without ſufficient or weighty reaſons. | 

To FRIZ/ZLE, v. a (frifer, Fr.) to turn hair in ſhort and 
ſmall rings like the wool on a lamb's head, or the nap of 
tiene. With frizz/d hair.” Par. Loft. 

FRIZ/ZLER, S. one who dreſſes hair in ſhort curls. 

FRO'ꝰ, adv. (fra, Sax.) uſed only with and in oppoſition to 
the word to, and implying backward. To and fro, is for- 
wards and backwards, or. towards and from a place ; as 
from hence it ſeems a contraction of from, and the Saxon 

a has the ſame ſenſe, ſo we meet with it in Scripture and 

in other authours in that ſigniſication. Which he dug 
« frg* out the delves,” Joxsox. | 

FROC'K, S. (roc, Fr.) a dreſs ; a coat. A cloſe and un- 
trimmed coat for men. A cloſe gown worn by 2 

ROG, 8. {frecca, - frocx, frogga, Sax. » Froſch, Teut. 

Fi Sal a alt ne Ee with four ng living both by 
land and water, breeding in marſhes ; placed by natura- 
lifts among the mixed animals as partaking of the nature 
of a beaſt and fiſh ; the young is called a tadpole, and at 
firſt reſembles a fiſh with a large head. There is likewiſe 
a. ſmall green frog that perches on trees and is reckoned | 
venemous. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof, 

FROG BIT, S. an herb. 312 

FROG FISH, S. a kind of fiſh. 

FROG/GRASS, S. a kind of herb. | 
lant. 

FROTSE, 8. (eier, F 13 a pancake with bacon fried in it. 

FRO/LIC, adj. Cvrolict, Belg. frolich, Teut. of froh. Belg. 
joyful) gay ; full of levity or wanton pranks. | 

FRO'LIC, S. a fally of gaiety and levity, purely to divert 
or gratify a parti humour. | 

To FRO'LIC, v. 2. to divert one's felf with fallies of gai- | 
S; To play wild, wanton and merry pranks. | 

FROTICKLY, av. in a gay, blithe and merrily wanton 


er. 
FRO/LICKSOME. adj. full of wild gaiety. 
„ S. wildneſs of gaiety. Wanton 


FROLICKSOMENE 
gaiety. Pranks. 
FROM“, prep. (fram, Goth. Sax. and Scot. fra, Dan.) 
away, uſed with a word hgnifying depriving. Out of, 
noting place. Motion, or tranſmiſſion. Succeſſion, uſed 
with o. Out of, applied to abſtraction, or vacation. 
Wbence, noting place. Noting a principle or foundation, 
applied to argument, Becauſe of, applied to the reaſon or 
motive of an act or effect. Separation, applied to abſence, 
diſtance, or deliverance. Since, applied to time. Con- 
trary or foreign, applied to relation. From the pur- 
<4 poſe.” SA. — or motion. Thrice from 
* the ground ſhe leaped.” Dar. It is frequently join- 
ed by an elleipſis with adverbs, as, from above, i. e. from 
the part above; from below ; from. beneath; from behind ; 
from far ; from hight ; from where ; from. wwithout., When 
joined to therice or aubence it is ſuperfluous. Aud it is ſome- 
times followed by the ſubſequent prepoſitions with their 
proper caſes, viz. from amid/t, beyond, forth, off, out, out 
off, under, and within. ( | 
FROMWARD, prep. (of ram and aweard, Sax.) away from. 
* Fromward 2 death.“ Sion zT. Towards and 
* fromwardy the zenith.“ CHER. | 
DIFERQUS, ipart. (frondifer, Lat.) bearing leaves; 
FRONT", 8. Genes aced.. e F from ks, 
| 1 ok 3 » Fr. 9 
Lat.) the — tke face, or forehead. 8 
the face. . Countenance or lool, joined with an 
implying dinike. The part or place oppoſite to 


the 


face ; the fore part, The van of an army, The moſt 
q Ppicuous part; the beginning. e 1 
2 v. 4. to oppoſe directly, or face to face. TO 


Oppoſite or overagainſt any place or thing. To co- 


RTT“, 8. (froth, Brit. a torrent or ſtraĩt) a ftrait of the 


F R O ; 
TE TY Dns 
ver the fore part of a building with any materials- The 
* 12 was /ronted with ſtone” Neuterly, to ſtand fore- 
moſt. 5 en 
FRONTAL, S. (Fr. frontale, Lat.) an ornament worn on 
the forehead. In architecture, a ſmall pediment over a lit- 
tle door. In medicine, ſomething applied externally to 
the forehead” 1 3 he t err nic r 4 
app lied to 


W199) 01) 


FRON”TATED, 44%. ns, Lat.) in botany, 
a petal which dee 4 Wader and — aud 
terminates in a right line. Iro Ft 

F 8 T-BOX, S. a box in the theatre which is oppoſite to 

e ſtage. rü 

FRON “TIER, 8. (frontiere, Fr.) the march, utmoſt limits 
or boundaries of a country, by which it is ſeparated from 
a neighbouring one. | rb 

FRON “TIER, adj. bordering; adjacent. Where riſing 
„ſeats inſult the frontier grounds.” Abts. 

FRON'TISPIECE,: 8. ( franti/priece,” Fr.) thas part of a build - 
ing or other body which directly meets the eye. A cut 
or picture fronting the title page of a book. _ 

FRON'TLESS, «dj. without bluſhes, ſhame; or diſſidence. 

FRON“TLET, S. (of front. Fr. and ler, a diminutive ter- 
«5 mans of the Saxons) a bandage worn on the fore- 

ead. 

TOE DOR, S. an apartment in 

Oule. n en f a | 

FRO “RE, adj. ( berworen, Belg.) frozen, ** The parchin 
air — burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire.” 
Par. Lof. Not in uſe. 125 

FROST, S. (e, Sax. Ifl. and Dan. of un, Sax. and 
Jrys, Iſl. to freeze, vreſt, Belg. freftig, Teut.) an exceſ- 
five cold ſtate of the weather, whereby the- motion and 
fluidity of * are ſuſpended, or that ſtate of the air 
whereby fluids are converted into ice. The laſt effect ↄf, 
or congivation of water by, cold. The appearance of 
plants and trees, when the dew is become ice by the ex- 

11 


ceſs of cold. 1 0 
nipped or withered by froſt. 


the ſorepart of a 


- 


FROSTBUTTEN, a4). 
FRO'STED, adj. Kr on, or appearing an inequalities like 
thoſe of hoar froſt on plants. | Neid 
FRO'STILY, adv. after the manner of froſt. With exceſ. 
five cold. Figuratively, with indifference, or coldneſs of 
affection. Then praiſe it froftily.” BIN. Jonson. | 
FRO'STINESS, 'S. the quality of appearing like froſt. - Cold 
or freezing cold. | 
FRO'S'TWORK, S. work in which the matter is laid on light- 
ly. _ in inequalities like the dew. which is frozen on ves 
etables. 826 
TROST. adj. having the power of freezing. Exceſſive 
cold. Figuratively, indifferent, or without warmth of af- 
fection. A frofted ſpirited rogue.“ Star. Hoary; 
grey-headed z reſembling froſt in colour. The frofty 
head.“ SHAK. | Lint 02 CRY 
FRO'TH, adj. (fret, Dan. and Sweed. uad, Dan. of 
fraer, Dan. to froth) the white bubbles raiſed on the 105 
of fermenting liquor. Figuratively, an empty or ſenſeleſs 
diſplay of wit, wanting ſolidity. * | 
To FRO“ TH, v. . to be covered with light and whitiſh 
bubbles, applied to fermenting 1 Actively, to make 
liquors appear with a whitiſh head or ſutface; . | 
FRO'THILY, edv. having a white head or ſurface ; ap- 
plied to liquors. Figuratively, in an empty, vain, and 
trifling manner. 8 f 
FRO“ TH, adj. full of foam, or having its ſurface covered 
with white bubbles. Soft. Their-bodies are fo ſolid 
% you need not fear bathing ſhould make them Forby.” 
Bacon. ' Vain, oſtentatious and empty. xy. 
FROU'NCE,. S. (ener, Fr. according to Skinner) a di- 
ſtemper in which a white ſpittle gathers about @ hawk's 
bill. SINE and AixSWORTH. {THU UT 
To FROU'NCE, v. a. (perhaps from floumce] to frizale, or 
curl the hair about the face. Not trick d and run 
Das ſhe was wont.” Mitrogx. T 


FROU'SY, ad. (a cant word) dim; muſty ;; of a naſty and 


8 I - ing L 

FROW'ARD, adj. ( framweerd,. Sax.) peevilh 4 fretful; 
croſs ; ungovernable; not eaſily pleaſed ; perverſe. -; -- 

FROW'ARD, adv. peeviſhly ; perverſely. | 


FROWARD, 8. peeviſhneſs; perverſencſs. A diſpokigion 


* 
- * 


= 


of * wherein a perſon is not eaſily pleaſed or go- 
verned. , r +I 
FROW'ER, S. Aa tool. s A frewer of iron for 


„ cleaving of lath.” Tuss. 
To FROW? s V. &. 


(frogner, | 


2 20933 04, e hos: 
— Fx. — to 


„ Shines). > de een ee 
. To look tlemm, el : 
5 


. FROWN- 


: ; 


WI 3234 : 81% {is BIT | | f * — r 
FROW N] S. u look wherein a perſon knits his eye-brows, | FRUS'TRATE, part. Lfruſtratus, Lat.) vain ; i Feuat 
and — his = into wrinkles, — af diſ- unprofitable. Null; defeated ; void. a ine tal; 


pleaſure. | | "this FRUSTRA'TION, S. diſappointment. The act of render 
FROW/NINGEY, au. (be Frown) in a ſtern manner. ing an undertaking of no effect. Defeat. . Smites theh 
With a look of diſpleaſure. Ex] | * moſt refined policies with Frufrations.” Soury, Scl. 
FROW N, pare. of Fua aaa. | dom .uſed. . 8 , 
F. R.'S. an abbreviature, for Fellow of the Royal Society. | FRUS'TRATIVE, adi. fallacious ; diſappointing. Aty,,, 


FRUCTIFEROUS, ud. Lat.) bearing fruit. | FRUS"'TRATORY, adj. in law, making any proceegj 
Wants authori be 9 d 1316 * | ) e | void. foray appeal.” — A, 8 
To FRUCTI'FY v. a. (fruftifier, Fr.) to make fruitful. | FRUS'TRUM, S. (Lat.) in mathematics, a piece cut of 
Jo cauſe or enable to produce fruit. Neuterly, to bear from a regular figure. Fruſtrum, of a pyramid or cone 
fruit. | ab is a part cut off, uſually, by a plane parallel to the 
FRUCTIFICA'FION, S. the act of cauſing, or of bearing baſe. M's LP, 1 
- fruit. © The act of taking away barrenneſs: The power of | FRY”, 8. (fray, Fr. frae or fraade, Dan. from) the ſpawn 
. .needoucine fruit. | or rather, young fiſh juſt produced from the ſpawn. Figura. 
- FRUC/TUOUS, adj. (frifueux, Fr.) making fruitful ; en- tively, a ſwarm of young animals; a multitude of your 
abling to produce. | 714 people; a word of contempt. | 8 
FRU'GAL, adj. (Fr. frugalis, Lat.) 4 ſparing; not | To FRV“, v. 4. ( Frio, Brit. friich, Erſ. frire, Fr. lgger, 
viſh. | 


ſpending in a manner: Not or frittare, Ital. Viytan, Belg. ere, Lat.) to dreſs meat in 
FRU'/GALLY. adv.” in a ſparing, or parſimonious manner. an iron or copper 2 over a fire. Neuterly, to be dreſſed 
RRUGALITTV, 8. { in a pan over the fire. To contain meat which is dren 
tue of Keeping due over a fire. Figuratively, to be troubled with exceſs of 
from avarice or niggardline heat. To be agitated like the fat in a frying-pan when 
and extravagance on the other. Good huſbandry. over the fire. 
mony. f | FRY”, S. (from the verb) a diſh of meat fried, or deſigned 
FRUIT, S. to be fried. 
and Arm. /Hu2ui; Lat.) the produce of a tree or plant To FU“, v. a. fee Fon. | 
which includes the ſeed, or FUB/, S. a plump, chubby boy. ArxsworTr. 
eaten for food. A conſequence or an effect. FU/CATED, adj. (fucatus, Lat.) painted; diſguiſed with 


« of the ſpirit.” Ex. v. 9. The off-fpring or young of paint. Figuratively, diſguiſed by falſe ſhow. Wants au- 


an animal. | thority. | 
FRU/ITAGE, 8. (Fr.) fruit or various FU/CUS, S. (Lat.) paint for the face. Women chat of 

vegetables. 4% fucus.” Ben. Jonson. Not in uſe, 

Par. Loſs. To FUD'DLE, v. a: (of uncettain etymology. It is ſup 
FRUITBEA'RER; S. in gardening, a tree which produces | by ſome to be formed from , Scot. drunk, by the mer. 
fruit, oppoſed to barren. | tion of 4 before the J, and Skinner adds in confirmation of | 
FRUITBEA'RING, adj. having the quality of bearing or this conjecture, that the Germans make uſe of vol in the [4 

roducing fruit, oppoſed to barren. fame ſenſe) to intoxicate with liquours. To make 2 | 

FR ITERER, 8. (fruitier, Fr.) one who trades in, or perſon drunk . a perſon of the right uſe of his 

buys and ſells, fruit. | faculties by drink. Neuterly, to drink to exceſs. 


SRUITERY, 8. {fruitirie) fruit taken collectively. A | FUEL, S. (eu, Fr. fire) combuſtibles fit for kindling and 
> frait-loft, or place where fruit is kept. = ES parting a fire. | 

FRU'ITFUL, - a4j. producing large quantities of fruit. Fer- To FU'EL, v. a. to ſupply with combuſtibles, or ſuch ſub. 
tile. Loaded with fruit. Bearing children, applied to wo- | ftances as are fit for ſupporting a fire. To ſtore with fire 


men; bearing young, applied to beaſts. Abounding or | . ns. | I 
plenteous in any thing. FU'EILLEMORT, 8. (Fr.) fee Fevitizemort. 
FRUITFULLY, adv.-in ſuch a manner as to produce or | FUGA'CIOUSNESS, 8. (gn, Lat.) volatility, or the 
bear fruit. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. uality of evaporating flying away. F 
FRUTTFUENESS, S. fertility; the act or quality of =_- GA'CITY, S. (fugazx,. Lat.) volatility. The act and : 
- -ducing in abundance. * The quality of bearing off-ſpring, | quality of evaporating, flying away, or fading. Unce- WF F 
phed to animals. Luxunance, applied to writings. tainty. Inſtability. 
©, The retnedy of fraitfulngſs is eaſy.” Bes. Joxsox. FU'GH, interject. (corrupted of oh) an expreſſion of ab- F 
FRUTTGROVE, S. a ſhade, or cloſe plantation of fruit- horrence ; generally made uſe of when a perſon is affected F 
trees. To tend the fruit-groves.” Pore. with an offenſive ſmell, © | 
FRU'TTION, 8. {fruitus of „Lat. to enjoy) the at of | FU/GITIVE, adj. (fugitivzus, Lat. fugitif, Fr.) one who 
enjoying, .or - The pleaſure given by actual poſ- runs from, or deſerts his ſtation or duty. One who runs 
ſeſſion and uſe. | away from puniſhment. and ſhelters elf in anoths F 
Do 52 — 2 — Made, | EUGITIVENESS, 8. volatility ; the of evaporit F 
our longin tive rimental knowledge.“ f „S. volatility ; th i 
BoyLE. = hen? wi | Ew | : ing. Inſtability : — vo | F 
_ FRU'TTLESS, 2. (from fruit and 5/5 a negative particle. | FU'GUE, S. (Fr. from fuga, Lat. a flight) in muſic, a flight, | 
Of leaſe, Sax.) barren, or not bearing fruit, or children. and is when the different parts of a compoſition follos T 
Figuratively, vain ; productive of no advantage; unpro- each other, each * what the firſt had performed. | | 
— fitablez idle. . 77 is divided into ſingle, double, or counter: the angle is, whe F 
FRUITLESSLY, adv. without acquiring any advantage: ſome point which conſiſts of 4, 5, 6, &c. notes is F. 
In an unprofitable manner. by one ſingle part, and ſeconded by a third, fourth, fil, 
| FRU'IT-TIME, 8. Autumn; the time for gathering fruit. and fixth parts the leading part till flying before thoſe thit f 
4 FRU'IT-FREE, 8. 4 tree which bears, and is chiefly valued follow. le fugue, is when two points move togetht! 
La for its fruit, | | in a fugue, and counter figur, when they more cel. * 
. FRU'MENTY, S. 1 . of fru- 7 . 
= - mention, corn) a food of pottage of wheat and | FU'LCIMENT), 93 fulcimentum, Lat.) a prop, d F 
= + . raiſins boiled in milk. a 27 2008 . y 13 that on which a body reſts, which acts or is acted upon 4 
= To FRU'MP, v. 4a. to mock; to browbeat. SæIxN EX. | each end, as balance, or lever. The center or fili 
= 2 x « ee N 2 * n uſe. | 8 P 
| 0 SH, v. @. (froiffer, Fr.) to cruſh, or break in || To FL, v. «. (of nh and f/f) to accompliſh, an 
= pieces by violent blows, I like thy armour,—Pll πf | or confirm any n — forerold 
nl « it.“ Suk. Not in uſe. » I To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. T perform exit) | 
| FRU'SH, S. a ſort of tender horn, growing in the middle || or to accompliſh what is proſcribed by any law. To u- F. 


| of che ſole, at ſome diſtance from the toe, dividing itſelf | ſwer or gratify any deſire by compliance. | 
| into 'two rasches, and running towards the heel in the | FULFRAU'GHT, agj. fully or plencifully ſtored; opvle® 
| form of a fork. | | no ways defective. To mark the r man, ü 
| PRUCGTAA NEOUS, ug. . re, Lat. in vain) vain $- | , «6 ante - with ſome ſuſpicion.” was. Net 
tended with no or advantage. Their attempts be. FUL INCY, 8. (een, Lat. ndour, ter. W3! 

0 S Mon, e Ker . 5 F oo 8 8 N HY pt 2 4 
To ©. 4. 0 tun, fror, Lat. FUL'GENT, a. 6 Lat.) ſhining ; 'dazaling ; © 
r 

| dertaking or n of no effect. To make null or void. | FUL'GI] . (Julvidur, Lat.) ſhining g 

| To annull. To frufrate the efficacy of it.“ ATTERS. | FP 2 oy Tl 
' 


, 


— 


| FULLEYED, 


FUL 


V. 8. a dazzling glitter. Wants authority. | 
ere FUL'GOUR. (Aker, Lat.) a dazzling 
brightneſs. '** Such an intellectual Filkour., Monz. Not 
cn Tron, 8. ( fulguratio, Lat.) the act of lighten- | 

ing. Wants authority. 
rULHAM, 8. (a cant word) falſe dice, according to Han- 
mer. n thy guts for gourd and Ful. 
« Ham 8 hold.“ HAK. 1 ® | 
FULI'GINOUS, . K fuligineuſe, Fr. fuligine- 
3 Imo 


MART, . (of ful, Sax. foul and mart, Fr. marta, 


Span. a kind of polecat or ferret) a kind of ſtinking fer- 
ret; © The fichat, the fulimart, and the ferret.” Warrox. 
FULL, ay; 1 and Teut. fulls, Goth. fullur, Il. fuld, 
Dan. voll, Belg.) without any void ſpace ; not capable of 
containing more. Abounding in any quality, whether good 
or bad. Advanced in years, applied to a Plump or 
fat, applied to ſize. A gentleman of a full body.” 
Wiszm. Satisfied, fated or glutted. I am full of the 
* burnt-offerings.“ Jai. i. 11. Continually talking of, 
and much affected with. Every one is full of the mira- 
« racles done by cold baths,” Locxe. That which fills 
the tomach ; large and plentiful, joined to meal. Com- 
plete, or wanting nothing to complete it. The whole 
matter; very expreſſive, applied to the ſenſe of words. 
Strong; vigorous, applied to found, Having mY part 
of its ſurface illuminated, applied to the moon. oting 
concluſion, or the RS of a ſentence. A full top.” 
Placed fo as to be ſeen in front. A full face.“ Apnis. 
FULL, S. freedom from defect. The higheſt ſtate or de- 
gree. At full of tide.” Sax. The whole, uſed with 
at. This is the news a? full.” Snak. The ſtate of be- 
ing ſated, or able to contain no more, applied both to 
eating and drinking. Applied to the moon, the time when 
| part of her furface is illuminated. . 
FULL, adv. entirely; without any abatement or difference. 
« They are full as ſcrupulous.” Drop. With all a per- 
ſon's 2 or with the whole effect. The — 
cloſing full in man.“ Dxvyp. Directly. It is placed 
before adverbs and adjectives to increaſe their fignifica- 
tion, and generally carries the fignification of entirely. 
When uſed Fo compoſition it denotes that a thing is come 
to its higheft ſtate or -perfetion. | 
FULL 'BLOWN, aj. perfectly blown, or having all their 
petals expanded to their greateſt extent, 2 to flow- 
ers, Stretched to its utmoſt extent by wind. | 
FULL-BOT”TOMED, adj. having a large, or broad bot- 


FULLEA'RD, agj. having the heads full, felling, or load- 


ed with grains. 


. having large and prominent eyes. 
FULLFE'D, 3 ſated ay able to eat any longer : Ap- 
plied by naturaliſts to expreſs that ſtate of an inſect when 
it is arrived at its full growth, and is going into its au- 
relian ſtate, wherein it cats no food. | | 
FULL-LA'DEN, part. laden with ſo much that it cannot 


bear any more. | 
FULL-SPRE'AD, adj. ſpread to its utmoſt extent. 
FULL-SU'MMED, adj. complete in all its parts. With 
| Ft ull-ſunmmed wings.” HOW“. | l 
To ML, v. 4. (Fulle, Lat.) to cleanſe cloth from its oil 
FU'LLAGE,, S. the money paid for fulling cloth. 
FU'LLER, S. one who cleanſes and dreſſes cloth.  Puller”s- 
earth, is a marl of a cloſe texture, extremely ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch, when dry, of a greyiſh brown 
colour, with ſomewhat of 42 caſt in it. That of 
England exceeds any yet diſcovered in goodneſs, and is 
rohibited to be exported by act of parliament. 
'LLERY, S. the place where cloth is ſcoured, milled, 
— cleanſed from its oil and greaſe when taken out of the 


FU'LLING-MILL, 8. a will wherein cloth is cleanſed 
from its greaſe and oil when firſt taken from the loom, 
and Wa by means of hammers of a cloſer texture and 
On y. 3 
FU'LLY, adv. without any * ſpace, defect, or lack. 
* to ſatis faction. Without more to be de- 
red. . 


FUL'MINANT, part. (Fr. of ful; t.) thundering ; 
10 505 nn r 5 i 


 FUL/NESS, S. the ſtate of no 


'MINATE, v. . ( fulminatus, "Lat. of fulmino, 
Lat. fillminer, Pr.) to Ara To make = loud noiſe or 


FUN 


FULMINA'TION, 8. (Fr. fulminatio, Lat.) che act of 
thundering. The act of denouncing threats or cenſures. 
** The fulmination: from the Vatican.” Axtters. 
FUL'MINATORY, adj. (from fulminatus, Lat.) thunder- 
ing ; denouncing threats and cenſures. Affecting with 
horrour. . | 
empty. The 
ſtate of being incapable to contain Aa The fate of 
abounding in any quality, whether or bad. Com- 
leteneſs. Perfection. Freedom from deſect. Repletion. 
lenty ; or a ſtate of affluence. An exceſſive ſenſation of 


anxiety TY x Largeneſs, or extent. Force ; vigour ; 
FULSOME, a (from full, 8 a os, ex. 
„ , » Sax, ul, an , 
nauſeous, ofenfive. applica to the . of ſight, taſte, 
or ſmell. Tending to obſcenity. . odious. 
* Fulſome muſt it be to ſtay behind.“ Or Wa rx. 
FUL'SOMELY, adv. nauſcouſly ; rankly ;- obſcenely : 80 
as to excite loathing and deteſtation. | 
FUL'SOMENESS, S. nauſcquſneſs, applied to the objects 
of fight or ſmell. Figuratively, obſcenity. | 
FUMA*'DO, S. ( famus, Lat. ſmoke) a fiſh dried in ſmoke, 
FU'MAGE, S. 9 Lat. ſmoke) hearth- money. 
FU'MATORY, S. ( fameterre, Fr. fumaria, Lat.) the name 
of a plant; ſpelt likewiſe fumitory. 
To FUM'BLE, v. . ( fommeles, Belg.) to attempt any 
thing in an awkward or clumſy manner. Figuratively, to 
heſitate, or ftrain the wit for an excuſe, or for to get rid 
of a perplexity. To play childiſhly. Adtively, to le, 


or perform with aw neſs. 

FUM'BLER, S. one who does a thing awkwardly. 

FUM*'BLINGLY, adv. in an awkward manner. 

FU'ME, 8. (omar, Fr. fumut, Lat.) ſmoke. Vapour, or 
any volatile ſubſtance. An exhalation. Any thing unſub- 

ſtantial. An idle conceit; a chimera ; a vain unagina- 

tion. | CY 

To FU'ME, v. 3. ( fumer, Fr. fume, Lat.) to ſmoke. The 
golden altar un. Par. Le. To raiſe or paſs over 
in vapours. PFiguratively, to be in a rage. Actively, to 
ſmoke'or dry in ſmoke, applied to curing of fiſh or fleſh. 
To perfume or ſcent by caſting odours into the fire. 
She fum'd the temples with od'rous flame.” Dern, 
Uſed with away, to diſperſe in ſmoke or vapours. ** The 
beat will fume away moſt of the ſcent.” MozTia. 

FUME'TTE, 8. (Fr.) in cookery, the ſtink of meat. 

A haunch of ven'fon made her fweat, 
% Unleſs it had the right fumerte.” SWIFT. 

FU'MED, adj. ( fumidgus, Lat.) ſmoky; vaporous. A 
« groſs and mi 41 1 PAS: * 

To FU MIGATE, v. a. (from umu, Lat. ſmoak, ger. 
Fr) to ſmoke, ſcent, A perfume by vapours. Td cent 
from contagion by ſmoking. 

FUMIGA'T TON, S. (Fr. fumigatio, Lat.) ſcent raiſed by 
fire. The act of ſmoking any affected part in medicated 
fumes. | | 

FU'MINGLY, adv. angrily ; in a rage. 1 

FU'MITER, „ wg S. a plant, Spelt likewiſe and 
more properly fumatory. : 

FU'MOUS. FU'MY, adj. ( fumenx, Fr.) producing fumes, 
ſmoke, or vapours. | 

FUN”, S. (fun, Brit. a breath; ſo called from its ſhort con- 

' tinuance, or Ha, Brit. to proſper; it being à gaiety, 
which a ſtate of proſperi y could infpire) ſport, fro- 
lickſome mirth. Waggiſh merriment. | 

FUNCTION, 8, indien, Fr. functio, Lat.) diſcharge or 
performance. An employment, office or trade. A fingle 

act of any office. Power; faculty; the office of any parti- 
cular part of the body. | 

FUN'D, 8. „Fr. funda, Lat. a bag) ftock, or capital. 
That by which any expence is ſupported. ' The public ſe- 
coy 1 thoſe who lend money to the ſtate ; a ſtock or 

Kk . ? 52 : 


money. | 
UN DAMEN I. 8. Lat.) chat part of the 
NANA NAI Lege 44%, Lat.) ferving for 
FUNDAM AL, adj. is, ervin 
the foundation, char on ich the reſt is built; Genial ; 
that which cannot be given up without the deſtruction of a 
whole fyſtem ; im POR > FEBS 1 


FUNDAME/NTAL, 8. a leading, eſſential or 4 
poſition, which is the ground - work, foundation, an iap- 


of all the others in a fyſtem. Nan 
PUNDAMENTALLY, adv. eſſentially ; originally. 
CL Fr. of m, „ Lat.) the 
e 


exploſion * thunder. r _ threat- 
ings, or iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures, gel 
Piet 10 thoſe of the church ef Rome: ome 


FUNERAL, | Th 
** | carryin a corpſe to grave. ce 

Foterrment or ating $ dead perihn Jnto thy grave. The 
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"FUNERAL, 8. eee 
e aj; ele ſuing 4 ducial Dark, or 


UNO! 81 8. of ot fee, Lat.) ) ) ſponginaſ Poroſity- 
Fedde n excreſcent; ſpongy; po- 
rous; wanting 


 FUN'GUS,,S, (Lat) a muſhroom; 5 grow- | 


ing on trees. In ſurgery, an enereſcence of fleſh growing | 

on the lips of wounds. 

FUNK, S. (a low word, funke, Dan. embers, Ae or uncl - 
en, Teut. a ſpark) a ſtrong, rank or, offenſive ſmell. An 
offenſive or ſuffocating ſmoke. 

To PUNK, v. a. to fuffocate or ſmother with ſmoke. A 

low word. 

FUN'NEL, S. (in fundibulum, Lat. whence fundible, fundle, 
funnel) an inverted hollow cone with a pipe faſtened to it, 
through which liquours are poured into veſſels with nar- 

row mouths. The ſhafts of a chimney. Any pipe or paſ- 
ſage of communication. Two 

* light and air.” Apps. 

FUR“, S. 1 Fr. Fured, Brit. of far, Arm. a weaſel) 
Akin with ſoft hair, generally uſed for lining garments, 
either for warmth or ornament. The ſoft hair of beaſts. Any 
moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree, that the remainder 
grows thick and ſticks on the 2 The ſediments of li- 
e adhereing to the v which they were con- 
taine | 

To FUR“, v. a. to line or cover with ſkins that have ſoft 
hair. To cover with ſediments, or with the parts of a 
fluid which is become thick by evaporation. 

FUR“, adv. { fairra, Goth. See pp at a diſtance. Obſolete. 

FUR'WRO! GHT, adj. made of fur. The furwrought 
cc y ” AY. 

1 adj. (furax, furacis, Lat.) theeviſh, inclin- 

t 

FURA'LCITY, 8. {furax, furacis, Lat.) an inclination, or 

_ diſpoſition. to theft. 

FUR'BELCW, S. (of fur and below, falballa, Fr.) an or- 
nament of ruffled, or plaited filk, linnen, ſtuffs, Sc. ſown 
on womens garments. Perhaps it derived from the me- 
thod of ſowing fur on the edges of garments, by way of 


ornament. 


To FUR'BELOW, v. 4. to adorn with ſtripes or borders of 


fur, filk, ea. Sc. ſown on in plaits. 

To FUR'BISH, . a. ( fourbir, Fr. forbire, Ital.) to burniſh, 
* or make any metal bright. 
* op 8. „ urbiſſeur, Fr.) one who poliſhes, or 

ſo as * make it bright. 

FURCA'T TION, + S. (Arca, Lat. a fork) the reſemblance of 
a fork. The ſlate of ſhooting two ways, like the prongs 
of a fork. Their brow antlers or loweſt furcations next 
„the head.” BROWN. Not in uſe. 

FURIOUS, adj. ex, Fr. furioſus, Lat.) mad, or de- 
prived of the n i uſe of reaſon. Raging; violently 
tranſported by | ' 

FU'RIOUSLY, _ at; violently ; with vehemence 
and outrage. 

FURIOUSNESS, S. fierceneſs of nature; violence of at- 
tack. Raging. 

To FURL, v. a. (/frifer, Fr.) to draw up, contract; bind 

FURTONG, 8. (l, . lag, Sax 

» ar. , ang, 1 li , Brit. 
a meaſure 3 7 2 Dany Fo md,” 

FUR'LOUGH, S. (Seele, "Belg.) a het rea en by a 
ſuperiour officer to an inferiour, or a common ſo der to be 
abſent ſor a ſtated time. 

FUR MENTY, FUR ME TV, s. (more oats frumenty, 
or frumety, from Srumentum, Lat. corn) a pottage oye of 
wheat and raiſins, c. boiled in milk; _ 

FURNACE, 8. (Arni, Lat.) ſometimes. applied ts a veſſel 


of iron or copper to melt ares, metals, Ac. in. 

To F FUR NA „ V. a, to throw out like heat or ſp! s from 
a furnace. © He Furnace; — the thick ſighs from him.“ 
Su AK. A bad word.“ DN s Did. 

To un, v. a. (Hurnir, Fr.) to ſupply with what is 

wanting. Wa, ive for uſe, 2 E wich loi $ that =" 
not wan a, or fit out Far an 
To adorn ; to em e = 


. ture, 


to render a hoy J. 


* derte — 14 K for as py 4 1 is CP! n 
ul em ee 
_ iu RIER, p pg th 9 E kl * 
ROW, N furchy, cut. wore or 
2 the plodgh for the 


voyrre, Beig g- 


large funnels — to let in 


FOR AFTORE 8 or ſes out 1 5 


N 
* 


FUS 
reception of ſeeds. A murow chanel made in « fc, 


. conveying water to for the draining wa 
Any long 1 or . 1 olloy? — 


in the face z a zar {FRO 


To F UR ROW, . a. to plough P? long and narrow chan, 


To move by < 


nels or hollows.” 


[are 8» like a Plough. 

RRY, a (from ) covered with or dreſſed in 

conſiſting 2 fur. £15 with the ſediments of 1 
uour. 

R'THER, a. (of forth, or forthor,. Sax. Sir Th 
More, uſes ah; 200 from Fg as is uſually —— 
See FarTHER) at a greater diſtance. Beyond, or greater 
than this. What further need have we of witneſſe, » 
Matte. xxvi. 65. 

FURTHER, adv. (ſee Fax TRR) to a greater diſtance, 

To FUR TIIER, v. a. ( forthrian, Sax.) to promote, 24. 
vance, or countenance. 

FUR THERANCE, S. the act of promoting, countenance. 
ing, or advancing and undertaking or deſign. 

FUR THERER, S. a promoter. One who contributes to ad. 

vance the progreſs of an undertaking. 


FUR'THER GRE, adv. moreover. More than what bas 
been ſaid or — = beſides. . 

F 2 a adj. ( PTC. Lat.) ſtolen; acquired by 
ealt 


FURUNCLE, S. ( furoncle, Fr. Jus, Lat.) in ſur 
a bile or puſtule, which is, at firſt, round, har and 
inflamed, „as it increaſeth, riſeth with an acute head, 
and 2 a puſtule, being more inflamed and painful 
when it arrives at its height, which is about the eighth or 
ninth da 
FU'RY, S. (fureur, Fr. Fureur, Lat.) raging, owing to : 
loſs of reaſon. Figuratively, a yiolent emotion. of 
: approaching madneſs. Enthuſiaſm ; or the effect of fad 
en inſpiration. One; of the infernal deities, of faria, 
Lat. Hence applied to a turbulent, violent, paſſionate 
and raging woman. 


FUR ZE, 8. (firs, Sax.) a plant which ws wild on 
heaths and upland commons, n ed for fuel, or 
making . : Loy 

FUR'ZY, adj. © with furze. 


To > EU'SE, V.. 4. 955 /um, ſupine of fundo, Lat.) to melt, or 
_— ee l heat. Neuterly, to be melted, or to be capable 
quefied by heat. 

105 ER 1 by 772 Fr.) the cone or ſpindle round which 
"the chain of a clock or watch is wound. In a bomb, a 
wooden pipe or ta filled with wildfire, by which the whole 
powder or compoſition in the ſhell takes 12 A track of 
a buck. . A firelock, or ſmall neat muſket, from the French, 
and therefore ſhould be written fufil. 

oY 1 adi. capable of being melted, or being lique- 
e 

Raa id. 8. à capacity of being meked, or becoming 


wd by fire 
r AI. 7 . (fufile, Fr. lis, Lat.) capable, of being 
melted 4 ff b — Running, or liquefied by 
heat. Turn into a /u/i/ ſea.” PHIL ITS. 

FUSLL, S. (Fr. pronounced fee): a firelock or ſmall neat 
muſquet. In — 2 reſembling a ſpindle. 
1 ER, S. A e fufiler) a ſoldier armed with 2 

mall muſqne Fr 
FU'SION, BO 8. (fe ufo, Lat.) the act of melting, the ſtate of 
being m melted or turned into a liquid by heat. 
FUS'S,. S. u, Sax. read y) a buſtle through over readi- 
2 or too much Aas el. A * t. — A low 


FUST:, S. Cle, Fr. the of a body or column. A 
e g oe Fr 2 85 of a 85 barrel, from 


1975 Fr. 
UST“, v. . to grow mouldy ; to ſmell like a veſſe 
that is mouldy. 

FUS/TIAN, S. (futaine, F. of fuſte, Fr. a tree, becauſe 
cotton grows on trees) a kind of cotton ſtuff, which 17. 
Fick. as if quilted or whaled on one fide. In criticiſm, 3 

igh, ſwelling and turgid ſtile, made up of big and pom. 


2 1 — but conveying wy mean and low idea. 


om ba 
FUS'TIAN, 44. made of fuſtian. Swelling ; ; 'ridiculoull 
K and horny applied to ſlile. 
FU'STIE, wood, imported from the Antilles, uſed for 
Maps 0 the ingredient mace: tuſe. of in blacks 
though by itfelf VEE a 8 Id colour. 


FURT LA'RIAN, S. (of fy), tings, or deſpic?: 
ay Ap a vou, Fuſtilarias. 
SHAK . 


125 fellow. 9 
vo v. "Kink; the ſcent of a mouldy caſt vs, 


9.2 


vor Toons 8. e. foot. hooks) 1 


FUT 
FUSTY, in linking! mouldy; ſmelling like a mouldy 


Fr. lis, Lat.) talking much. Tri- 
FUTILE, 257 of e ht or import. 


"ing; worth! A 
LITY, 8. 5 Fr. t 
Tae ee en "Wa 


cor airy. d 


build- To FU ZZ. v. . Sr out with a half 
- noiſe 1 ſmall < Jike (water, | & cock 


F Y 


FUTURVTION, 8. the ſtate of a thing which is to exiſt 


after a certain period is paſt. . In reſpeRt of its Taurin. 


1 ig * that give th and. bg a 

80 e 2 dh, ud hold ie together . LY 

bearing „ Fr. futurus, Lat.) that w ch ſhall | FU'ZZBA 8. 4 kind of „ 
2 FUTU chat wh An has ers Le Grice but =) tht which or preſſed, b and ſcatters 222 ” 


* 


FU'TURE, 8. time to — that which may hap 1 here- 


after, In grammar. a tenſe by which we expreſs a thing 
neither t or paſt, but one which is to come. 

I 
wat I in (et ae f 92 2 


7. 


4 
9 


4 


* 


© 44 
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Noe. XXXVI. 


FY ! inrenec. (Fr. ſee Fan) a word uſed to expreſs blame 
and diſapprobation ; or that a perſon has done, or is about 
to do ſomething amiſs, and unworthy of himſelf. 


1 


—ů 


r 


2 * 


1 la. A 


J 


7 
7 


— 


Sa 3, de 232k % 2 MNOITIAUTUI + 
aq © etz ne N 


155 03 ti i 
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qi 
\ * 


p — *>x « e ? . ; ” | Sea. 
vom & 931. val { oluom {| 91 ' 


Gamma of the Greeks, as y from 
conſulting the manuſcripts in age, and by con- 
fidering the form of the Gothic and n capitals ; the 
Greeks likewiſe are ſuppoſed to have the form 


of the Gamma, T, from the 3, Ghimel, of the Hebrews, 


which being turned the con way will ſhow that 
this conjecture has ſome ite degree of probability. The 
letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be ſounded with 
a vowel ; it has two ſounds, one of which is called hard, 
becauſe formed by a hard preſſure of the tongue againſt the 
upper gums ; this ſound it retains before a, o, «, , as gat, 
894, gull, glaſs, graſs. The other ſound, which is termed 
_ ſoft, reſembles the ſound of the J, and is commonly, 
though not always, found before & or i, as in gem 
Set. Before = at the end of a word it 1s Ey con? rh 
but ſerves only to the vowel, which comes be- 
fore it, according to the French, from whence theſe words 
are derived, as condign, gn, which are pronounced 
condine, maline. It is often filent before 4 in the middle 
of words, as in might, which is ſounded mite: This ſeems 
to have been derived to us from the Saxons, who, as Dr. 


Hickes informs us, pronounced it in the beginning, middle 
and endin of words, like a y, as in gate, whach ſome 


ruſtics pronounce yate ; in deg, which we pron 
„and in gl, which we pronounce /ail. K 

GA'BARDINE, S. (gavardina, Ital.) a coarſe frock;, or 
mean dreſs, ©* To creep under his garbardine.” Stix. 
Not in uſe. K. 

To GAB'BLE, v. . (gabbare, Ital. gabbaren, Belg.) to 
make an inarticulate noife. 'To prate loudly without ſenſe 
or —"W | 

GAB'BLE, S. an inarticulate or unintelligible noiſe. Loud 
talk without ſenſe or meaning. 

GAB'BLER, S. a prater, or talkative perſon. 

GA'BEL, S. (gabelle, Fr. gabello, Ital. gafel, Sax. a tribute 
22, gab, Heb. a preſent. wap, tab balab, Heb. a receipt) 
among the French, a duty or tax upon ſalt. Any tax, or 
exciſe, *©* The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, 
„wine, and tobacco.” Apps. 

GA'BION, S. (Fr.) a wicker baſket filled with earth, ſerv- 
ing as a defence from the enemy's fire ; uſed in batteries 

to ſcreen the engineers ; and for a N on lines, where 

the ground is too hard to be digged. 

GA 8. ¶ ga val, Brit. gable, Fr. able, Iſl. gibal, Goth. 
gevel, Belg.) the floping roof of a building, The pable- 
end, 1n building, is the upright triangular end of a houſe 

from the eaves to the top of the roof. 

GAD, S. gad, Sax. „Ifl. a large club) a wedge or 
ingot of ſteel. Flemiſh ſteel is brought — ſome in bars 
« and ſome in gad. Moxon. Uſed by Shakefj for 
a ſtyle, goad, or pointed piece of ſteel to write with, from 
gad, Sax. a- - „ With a gad of ſteel will write theſe 
«« words.” 'The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

To GAD“, v. ». (gadaw, Brit. to forſake, chadzac, Pol. 
choditi, Ruſſ. and Boh.) to ramble about without any ſettled 
p e, neceſſary call, or valuable buſineſs. 

GAD DER, S. one who rambles about, or goes much abroad 
without any call, or buſineſs. 


C DING, - rambling about without any neceſſity or 
itte . . 
GAD'DINGLY, adv. in a rambling or roving manner. 


GADYFLY, S. (ſup by Skinner, to be derived from gad, 
Sax. a and fly, Sax.) a troubleſome, large ſtinging 
fly; ed likewiſe a breeſe, and gad bee. 
G AF, 8. a , or large hook. AinsworRTH. 
N but now made uſe 9 as a term of 
66 


ity to an old cou fellow. Treadwell 
told us by the bye.“ . | ow 


13 


be 


1 PP RI] 


a. vor unlawful 
© **cgunt, or more than a thing coſt, oppoſed to loſs. 
To GAINꝰ, 
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GAP'FELS, 8. Cgafelucat, Sax. ſpears) artificial ſpurs, of 
ſteel, put on a cock's legs, in room of his natural ones, 
when he is to fight. A contrivance made of ſteel to bend 
croſs bows with, „ 3 

To GAG, v. =. (gagbel, . the palate. geag. Sax. 

_ jaws, gagan, Ri a thief, they making aſe of theſe os 
to prevent a diſcovery) to force ſomething in the mouth 

— the jaws diſtended, and hander a perſon from 
G., 85 ſomething put into the mouth which hinder, 3 

y_ from eating or ſpeaking. a 
GE, S. (Fr.) ſomething given as a ſecurity; a pledge. 

To GA GE, v. a. ( gager, Fr.) to wager: To give or p 
in truſt as part of a wager. To give as a pledge or ſe- 


curity. To meaſure, or find the contents of any veſſel. 
In the laſt ſenſe more properly written gauge. 


G 
G 


To GAG'GLE, v. . ( gagen, gagelen, Belg.) to make ; 
noiſe like a gooſe, or like one who is gagged. 


GAPFETY, S. ſee Garry. 

GAT'LY, adj. with cheerful ſprightlineſs. Splendih; 
uſly ; with great ſhow, applied to dreſs. 
GAIN, S. (Fr.) profit or advantage flowing as a conſequence 

from any undertaking. Intereſt, lacre, or mere lucrative 


and merc views. After make, a ſelfiſh, deſigning, 
vantage. Overplus in the balance of an x. 


v. 4. ( gagner, Fr.) to in as a profit or ad. 
To * — for a thing above what it coſt. To 


have the overplus on a compariſon. To atrain, obtain, 
or acquire. To obtain as an increaſe or addition to any 

. thing allotted. To win. To draw over to any interel 
or p To reach or attain in walking or travelling. 
Uſed with over, to draw from an oppoſite intereſt or pu- 
ty. Neuterly, to encroach, to advance or come forward 
by degrees. Figuratively, uſed with oz or upon, to obtain 
an advantage over; to get ground; to prevail agaul; 
to obtain an influence over a perſon. To grow rich. To 
have an advantage ; to be — with reſpect to riches 
and affluence. 

Pons adj. handy; ready and dextrous in executing. Net 
in uſe. | 

GAIN'ER, S. one who ſells for more than he buys. Ore 
who receives a profit or advantage. 

GAIN/FUL, adj. that by which a perſon may be enriched; 
profitable ;_ advantageous. Lucrative; productive of no- 


ney. 

GAIN'F ULLY, adv. in a profitable or advantageous manne!. 

GAIN'FULNESS, S. the quality of enriching, or increaſ- 
ing advantages. 

GAINGLVING, S. the act of giving amiſs or giving % 
gainſt; a compound of the ſame nature as gain/ajiny: 
* Such a kind of gaingiving, as would trouble a woman.” 
Shak. Hamlet. 


GAIN'LESS, adj. unprofitable ; producing neither prof 
nor advantage. 


GAIN*LESSNESS, adv. unprofitableneſs. Want of profit 
or advantage. 
GAIN'LY, adv. handily ; dextrous and ready in performing. 
To GAIN'SAY, v. a, (from gain for againſt, and {i 

geanſecgan, Sax) to contradict. Speeches which gal- 
«*« /ay one another.” To deny, or ſpeak againſt a tung. 
„ Impudence to gain/ay what did.“ SHAK. 
GAINSAY'ER, S. an opponent, advefſary, or one wi 
writes or ſpeaks againſt the opinions of another. 
GAIN'ST, prep. contracted from again, and uſed by poet 
GALRISH, adj. ( grarfian, Sax. to dreſs fine, according d 
Johnſon : But I muſt confeſs I cannot find that word 1 
any Saxon authour ; perhaps it may be derived from gd. 
Juma, Sax. expence.) Gaudy ; ſhowy; fine, or bng" 


Hide me from day's gairiſb eye.” MiLrT. Excel 
gay, or flighty, applied to the mind. Makes the mit 
« looſe and urid. SOUTH. Gal 


* unt dpi 8. finery, or flaunting gaudineſs, applied 


„ "Flighty, or extravagant Joy or gaiety. Let 
- your hope 2 vanity, or gairiſbne/s of ſpirit,” 


1 OR. "FF 

T. & Gebt. gat, Belg.) the manner or air of walking. 
Away. Addreſs thy gait unto her.” Sax. 

GNLANGAL, 8. (gdlange, Fr.) a medicinal root of which 
there are two ſpecies, the leſs and the larger. The former 
of which 1s brought from China, and the larger from 

Jara. The ſmall ſort is eſteemed a ſtomachic, and is an 
ingredient in almoſt all family bitters. | 

CAT.AXY, S. (galaxie, Fr. ah, galaxia, Gr. of v 
galax, Gr. milk) the milky way ; or that part of the ſky 
which appears with a ſtream of light, ſuppoſed by modern 
aſtronomers to be occaſioned by a profuſion of ſtars. 

GA'LBANUM, S. (Lat. and Sax.) a ſubſtance ot a middle 
nature between a gum and a reſin, being inflammable like 
the latter, and ſoluble in water like the former, but will 

not diffolve in oil, as pure reſins do. It is the produce of 
an umbelliferous plant, frequent in Perſia. Its virtues are 
conſiderable in as, coughs, and hyſteric complaints. 

GA'LE, S. (/; ati, Teut. ſudden, haſty, awel, Brit. haule, 
Arm. was gale, Iſl. to make a noiſe, alluding to the 

roaring of a tempeſtuous 2 a current of air, or a con- 
tinual and gentle blaſt of wind. 

GA'LEAS, or GA'LEASSE, 8. /galeaſſe, Fr.) a large low 
built veſſel uſing both fails and oars, being the largeſt veſſel 
which is rowed. It may carry twenty guns, and has a 
ſtern capable of lodging a great number of muſqueteers. 
It has a main, mizen-maſt and bowſprit, and thirty-two 
benches for rowers, each of which contain fix ſlaves. They 
are at preſent uſed only by the Venetians. 

GA'LEATED, adj. , (galeatus, Lat.) covered with an hel- 

met, or with ſomething reſembling an helmet. A ga- 
« [cated echinus.“ Woopw. In botany, applied to ſuch 


ts as bear a flower reſembling a helmet. 

dh; GYLIOT, S. {galliotte, Fr.) a ſmall galley, or a brigan- 
tine, built very flight and fit for the chace, ing one 
2 mat, and two or three paterraroes. It can both fail and 
_— row, and has from ten to twenty ſeats for the rowers, with 

und; one man to each ar. a | 
FEST GALL', S. /geala, Sax,  galle, Bel. gall, Teut. and Iſl. 
1 galde, Dan.) a yellow juice, ſecreted from the blood, in 
25 7 the glands of the liver, and lodged in a particular reſer- 
Ny voir, called the gal. bladder. vulgar opinion of its 
VE. bitterneſs is an errour, Dr. Harvey, aſſerting that nothing 
or 14 ' can taſte ſweeter. Figuratively any thing extremely bitter. 
_ | Rancovur, or malignity, Pp lied to the temper of the mind. 
4 — A fore or hurt occaſione fretting or rubbing off the 


ſkin. In natural hiſtory, excreſcencies produced on various 

trees, by being wounded by an inſe& of the fly kind; 

after which the lacerated veſſels form a tumour or woody 

caſe, about the hole, which is called a galnut; and is 
uſed in making ink, in dying and dreſſing leather, and in 
medicine. 

To GALL, v. a. (galer, Fr.) to hurt or make ſore by rub- 
ing off the ſkin. 18 to impair; or wear wy 
My ſtate being gall d with 0 


my expence.” SHAK. 

ks vex; to fret; to teaze. ** Nothing but it pleaſeth the 

iched; better, if it galleth them.“ Hook ER. To harraſs; to 
4 75 diſturb, to miſchief. We uſed to gall them with our 
1 « bows.” Apis. Neuterly, to fret; to be uneaſy. 

5 * Cont this gentleman.” Sax. 

are GAL'LANT, S. (galant, Fr. galante, Ital.) 7 ; ſhowy, or 
Bees magnificent, applied to dreſs. Brave, hig r cou- 
iving + 2 applied to the mind. Humorous, or inclined to 
wars} courtſhip. 
ae, ALAN r, s. a gay, ſprightly, airy and courageous per- 
—— ſon. A perſon Ar — 5 order to — 4. 
a ok his wife. A perſon who keeps company with a proftitute ; 
ner Þ or one who ſtrives to debauch a perſon. In all ſenſes but 
of pul the firſt it is accented on the laſt ſyllable. 
0 GAL'LANTLY, adv. in a gay or ſprightly manner. In a 
ks ſhowy, or ſplendid manner, applied to dreſs. In a brave, 
and fo noble, or courageous manner. 

an _ GAL'LANTRY, S. {gallazterie, Fr.) ſplendour, grandeur, 
uc [ot or oſtentatious finery, applied to dreſs. Bravery; noble- 
| 2 , neſs ; generoſity, applied to the mind. Co ip; ele- 
one 150 gant and refined addreſs to women. Vicious love; amor- 

CALTEAS 8. (Salas Fr.) ſee G 
; 42, 8, aieas, Fr.) lee WALEASS. 
r GAL'TEON, 8. 8 galloon of galion, Fr.) a large 
yes F thip with four or five decks. Now applied to thoſe ſhips 
— * | hich the — employ in the commerce they carry 
bright Gays tween Mexico and Peru. 5 

- he nich AL'LERY, 8. (gallerie, Fr. galleria, Ital.) a little iſle or 
he nl walk in a houſe above itairs, ſerving as a common paſſage 


* 


Gal: 


- oe . "4 


G A'L 


5 to ſeveral rooms placed in a liae or row. Likewiſe/a 
covered place in a houſe, much longer than broad, uſually 
placed in the wings of a building, ſometimes embelliſned 
with piQures, , and ſerving to walk in. The feats in a 
pla _ above = boxes. In fortification, a 22 
Walk or allag e made acroſs the ditch of a town beſieged, 
with 2 aſtened on the ground and planked over, 
ſee Plate III. facing Foarirtearion. The gallery of a 
mine, is the branch, or that narrow paſſage 2 ground, 
which leads to a mine carrying on 


under any work de- 
ſigned to be blown up. In a ſhip, a eee on the 


ſtern, without board, to which there is a paſſage from the 


eat cabin. 
YTFLE, S. ( gleye, Belg. a ſhining potters clay and 
clay, of which gallipots 


tile) a fine, ſhining and . — 
y of glaſs and galley-tile.” 


G 


are made, * A compound 
Bac. 


GAL'LEY, 
Span. ſom 
was ancient] I 


the ſea). a low built veſſel 
tin or ſquare ſails, Iti 
uſually from 20 to +22 fathoms lon * 1 and ns 
deep. r uſed to imply a ſtate of extreme mi- 
ſery, alluding to the condition of the ſlaves by whom 
theſe veſſels are navigated. | 


GALLEY-SLA'VE, a perſon condemned, for ſome crime, 
to row in the gallies. | 

GAL'LIARD, 8.  (gaillard, Fr. ſuppoſed to be derived 
from gaz, Fr. and aerd, old Gauliſh) a gay, briſk, lively 
man. A ſprightly, quick and nimble 2 Not in 
uſe. n | 

GAL'LIARDISE, S. (Fr.) merriment ; 3 gaiety. 
” Ly mirth and ga/lzardi/e of company.” Bxown. Not 
in vie, 

GAL'LICISM, S. (gallici/me, Fr. of gallicus, Lat. French) 
a manner of expreſſion peculiar to the French language. 
Johnſon gives us: He figured in controverſy ; he eld 

* this conduct; he ved the ſame language that others 

had held before, from the pages of Bolinbroke.” 
But there is ſcarce a ſingle tranſlation from that lan- 
guage ; ſcarce an account of a battle in a gazette, or a 
common news-paper, which do not afford us melancholy 
proofs of an univerſal co to corrupt our lan- 
guage, by adopting phraſes, which, inſtead of being an or- 
nament to the ſtile of thoſe that uſe them, is a flagrant 
proof of their ignorance and want of true taſte. 

GAL'LIGASEINS, S. (calige Gallo waſconice, i. e. Gaſ- 
coign hoſe) a large, open, or trunk hoſe. A pair of 
breeches. © My galligaſtins that have long withitoud, 
« fc,” PHILIPS, 

GALLIMA'”TIA, S. {(galimathias, Fr.) a dark perplexed 
diſcourſe, wherein words and things are ſo huddled together, 
as to make a confuſed and unintelligible jargon. Nonienſe. 

GALLIMAU'FRY, S. (galimafret, Fr.) in its primary 
ſenſe, a hoch poch, haſh, or ragou of ſeveral ſorts of bro- 

ken meat. Figuratively, any inconſiſtent and ridiculous 
medley, A woman, who has few nal charms. *«* He 
loves the gallimaufry friend.” SHax. The laſt ſenſe is 
peculiar to the authour. | 

GAL'LIOT, S. (galiote, Fr,) ſee Gal or. 

GAL'LIPOT, 8. (from gige, ſhining earth, according to 
Skinner, but according to Johnſon, the true derivation is 
from gala, Span. finery, and a gallipet is a fine, glazed or 
painted pot) a pot made of clay glazed, ſometimes paint- 
ed, commonly uſed to put medicines in. 

GALLON, S. (ale, or galls, low Lat.) a liquid meaſure, 
containing 4 quarts z that for wine contains 231 cubic 
inches, that for ale or beer 232, and that for grain 272. 

GALLO'ON, S. (gallen, Fr.) a Lind of cloſe gold, filver, 


or filk lace. . 
To GAL'LOP, v. =. { galoper, Fr. of gant, all, and /coper, 
) to move for- 


Belg. to run, that is, to go on full 
wards very quick, the two forefeet being raiſed almoſt at 
the ſame time, and when they are juſt going to touch the 
und again, the two hind feet are lifted up in the 
manner. 'To move on horſeback by reaches and 
rr 
GAL LOF, S. (fee the 


to move very faſt. a 
Vzas) the ſwifteſt natural pace of a 
horſe performed by reaches and leaps. | 
GAL'LOPER, S. a horſe that gallops, or moves forwards 
by reaches and leaps. A perſon who rides faſt, or makes 
a horſe him on a gallop. 
\ GAL'LOWAY, S. a horſe, not more than 14 hands high; 


much uſed in the North; and perhaps is ſo called becauſe 


leaps. 


o 


coming originally from Galloway, a ſhire of apr mM 


GAM 


To GAL'LOW, ©. a. {agehvan, Sax. to terrify, gale, Ill. 
to make an outcry) to terrify ; to make afraid; to fright, 
2 polled to fear; ocraſioned by ſome horiible 
noiſe, | ; . | 

GAL!/LOW-GLASSES, S. a Kind bf armour worn by foot. 

times, according to Spenſer, under their ſhirts of mail, and 

s derived from: peligull, old Engliſm; a yeoman or ſervi- 
tor; hence gallowiglaſſcr wits uſed, "figuratively, for foot- 
+ ſoldiers : But, notwithſtanding, this explieation of Spenſer, 
Sir Thomas Haumer fays, they were ſoldiers among the 
wild Trim, who ſerved on herſeback! A puiſſant and 
„ mighty poser of pallow glue — is marching hither.” | 
Suns. | | | nnn | 
GALLOW. GAI/LOWS} S. {the fingular is now 6bfolete, | 
and the plural only uſed} Which ſome, erroncoufly taking 
for a ſingular; uſe gallen for its plural. Derived from 
galga, Goth and Sax. galge, Iſl. galghe, Be's: gay, Teut. 
by ſome from alla, Brie power; but as the former ex- 


preſs the very fame as the Engliſh, we have no need to re- 


cur to a more remote root) a frame of wood made in di- 
vers forms, or a beam laid over two ſupporters, on Which 
criminals are hanged. A part of a printing-preſs. Pi- 

- © garatively, a'perſon that deſerves to be hanged. Cu- 
92 ——— been five thouſand years a boy — ay, and a 
ci" d unhappy zallows too. Sar. * 
GALLOWSFRRE, . (a compound like that of '/ear-free) 
-: excuſed from being hanged.” '** Let him be gallows-Free, 
by my confent = and nothing ſuffer.” Dz ro. 
GALTOW-TREE; S. the inftrament or frame on Which a 
+ "perſon is banged. A Scot when from the gallototree 
«Tet looſe.” CLEVELAND. | - 
GAMBA DE, GAMBA'DO, 8. (plural, pambade; and gam- 
badoes, gamba, Ital. a leg) a fort of leather boot fixed to 
a a ſaddle, inſtead of ſtirrups, to put the legs in and pre- 
ſerve them From dirt. 8 
GAM BLER, 8. (perhaps from Ga ur) a perſon who draws 
in the unwary to game, in order to cheat them. 
GAMBO'GE, S. (gambogia, the place whence if comes) a 
concrete vegetable Juice, partly of a gummy, and partly 
of a reſinous nature; heavy, of a bright yellow colour, 
and ſcarce any ſmell, biouphit from Cambaja, or Cambo- 
gia in the Eaſt Indies, whence it derives its name. It was 


not known in Europe till 1603, but being found, when in- 


troduced into medicine, to be a very rough purge, it was 
_ - Uifuſed in preſcfiptions deſigned for tnankind, and pre- 
-* feriSed only for horſes, and from thence being uſed as a 
paint, ir till retains it cfedit. 
To GAM BOL, v. #. (gazbil.er, Fr.) to dance, ſkip, friſk, 
tumble or play ſportive tricks with the legs through exceſs 
of joy. Figuratively, to leap or ſtart. 
GAM POL, S. a ſkip, bop, leap,” or tumble for joy. Fi- 
guratively, a frolic or wild prank. ** Who did ever play 
« his gambels.”- Hud. 2 E | 
GAME, S. {gamene, Sax. gaman, III.) * of any kind. A 
zeſt, oppofed to ſeriouſneſs, or earneſt. After make ridi- 
cule, or infulting mirth. A ſingle match at <1 
vantage in play. Field ſports, 4 * to the c af: or fal- 
conry. Animals purſue In the field. Solemn ſhows, di- 
verſions, or conteſts exhibited as ſpectacles to the people in 
Greece and Rome. Entering the Oympic Game.” Der. 
Fizuratively, a ſcheme or plan. This ſcems to be the 
«« preſent game of that crown.” 'TrmyLE. | 
Tec GAME", v. 2. (gamenian, Sax.) to play at any fpoit or 
diverſion. To pay extravagantly, or for great ſums of 
money. 


GAME/-COCK, 8. a cock of a peculiar ſpecies bred for 


fighting. | | 

GAME EGG, S. an egg from which fighting- cocks are bred. 

GAME'-KEEPER, S. a perſon who looks after game, and 
prevents it from be ing deſtroyed. | 

GAME-NUT, S. a gingerbread-nut made v hot with 
ginger, and uſed b {rotickſome people to deceive others. 

GAME SOME, 8. folicktome; mer:y ; full of ſport and 
mirth ; gay. | 

GAME'SOMENTSS, S. ſportiveneſs. Wantenneſs. A gay 
N mind, exerting itſelf in merry and wanton 

* rr N 

GAME SOMELV, adv. in a pleaſant, merry, ſportive or 

" wantou miner. "= | 

GAME/STER, S. one who is fond of play to exceſs, or one 

uo engages in play with a deſign to cheat; uſed in a 

bad ſenſe, One who is engaged In play, or underſtands a 

ame; uſed in a good fenſe. A merry or frolick ſome per- 
n. “ You're'a merry gameſfer — my lord Sands.” Sar. 

A proſtitute. ** She's impudent —and was a common 
„gamer to the camp,” SHak. The two laſt ſenſes are 


Ad- 


obiolete. 


CY 


; 


GAMING, 8. (gaming, Sax. gaman, III. a 


. 7 oY Arn f 10 | 
_ lative) a familiar word for. au old country-woman, 


GAP 


jeſi K 
gamin ; an immode love of play. a ) the aQ of 
GAM M R, 8. (gamal, 1 . old, in the poſitive, Ellere, 


ia the comparative.; Eur or Elife, eldeſt, in the elder, 


luper. 

GAM'MON, S. /gambone, Ital. jambone,” Fr.) th 

or thigh of an hop ; the lower Gut of a Mah ef attack 
A term made uſe of in the play of backgammon, from 3 
mene, Sax. a game, gaman, l. See Back Auen *. 

GAM OUT, 8. (gana, Ital.) a fcale by which we are ta 
to ſound the muſical nates. ught 

To GAN CH, v. a. (ganciari, from gancia, Ital. a h 
ganche, Fr.) to drop from a high e upon hooks l 
way of puniſhment; as practiced in Turkey. * 

G AN DER, S. (gandra, Sax. gans, Belg. gan/z or ganſers 
Tear. gage, Span. ganſer, Ital. anſer, Lat.) a large vn. 
ter fowl, the male ot the gooſe. 

To GANG“, v. =. (gangen, Sax. gaggan, Goth, who 
pronounce the double g, like the Greeks, ganga, III. „. 
nagel, Arm. ganguen, eig. ange, or gang, Scot.) to oy 
to walk. „ Your flaunting beaus gang with their breag, 
open.“ Ax ZUrk. Seldom uſed in the ſouth of Ego. 

land, unleſs in a ludicrous manner. 6 

GANG”, S. a company or crew going together on ſome ex. 
ploit; uſed of a ſhip's crew ; or à company of robber; . 
generally implying contempt and abhorrence, unles in 
the firſt ſenſe, | TIF 

GAN'GHON,'S. (Fr.) a kind of flower. Aixsworre, 

GANG'LION,. S. (yay, goglion,; Gr, when two 25 
come together in Greek, and in the Gothic, the 6:4 
ſounds vt „) in ſurgery, a hard moveable tumour, form- 
ed, commonly, near the tendons or ligaments of the my. 
cles, and proceeding from a fall or ſtroke, 

GAN'GRENE, S. ( gangrena, low Lat.) in ſargery, a dif. 

order in any fleſhy part of the body tending to a mortifca. 
tion, attended with ſome ſenſation of pain, and ſhare sf 
natural heat, the fleſh it ſeizes turning black and ſpread. 
ing itſelf to the adjacent parts. It ariſes from a ſloppage 
or interception of the circulatory motion of the blood, 
from ſuch things as render the aids ſo acrid as to de- 
ſtroy the veſſels, from thoſe things which produce a mor. 
tification of the extremities, as old age, Cc. and from 
poiſons of an extraordinary kind. | | 

To GAN'GRENE, v. =. ( gangrener, Fr.) to tend towards a 

. . mortification. . Actively, to affect with a deadiſh corrup- 
tion, attended with a ſtench, blackneſs, and tending to- 
wards a mortification. 

GAN*'GRENOUS, adj, of the nature of a gangrene. Pro- 
ducing, or tending to, a mortification. 

GANGWAY, S. (keGanc) in a ſhip, the ſeveral ways or 
paſſages from one part of it to another. 

GANG WEEK, 8. Rogation week, ſo called becauſe pro- 
ceſſions are then made to determine and ſecure the bounds 

of a pariſh. ' Not in uſe. | FEY 

GAN”TELOPE, GANT'LET, S. Cgantlet is only a corrupti- 
on of gantelope, from gant, all, and /cepen, Belg. to run] a 
military puniſhment, wherein the offender is tiripped naked 
to the waiſt, and obliged to run through a lane of ſoldien, 

. with green ſwitches, who give him a blow as he pailes. 

GAN'ZA, S. ( ganſa, Span. a gooſe) a kind of wild gooſe; 
a flock of which are fabled to have carried a wi. 
tuoſo to the world of the moon. To this ſtory, whack 
was very recent in Butler's time, he alludes in the follos- 
ing line. Savour lors of the ganzas.” Hudib. ; 

GAOL/, S. (pronounced jail, geel, Brit. geole, Fr. gh, 
Belg. gaicla, Ital.) a place of confinement for debzor: ct 

go TI rr. 8 

GAOL-DELIVERY, S. (pronounced ia a ju 
cial procels, which either by puniſhment or pardom cinp- 
ties a priſon. 

GAOL'tR, S. (geolier, Fr.) a keeper of a priſon; or che 
. who has charge of perſons confined in a priſon. 

GAP, S. (the @ is pronounced like a in arbour, ſrom gf 
an opening in a broken fence. A breach, pailage, avenue 
open way, hole, interſtice, or interval. Au opening ct 
the mouth during the pronunciation of two yowels 1 
mediately ſucceeding each other. To op a gab, vi 
figuratively, implies to eſcape by means of foine meal 
ſilt or ſtratagem, alluding to the mending of hedge: wid 

dcad buſhes, till the quickſets grow, © In finding ways 
* and means and ef ing gaps,” SWIr T. a 

GAP“ TOOTHED, a. having em ty ſpaces or interſtices 
between the teeth. © The broad ſpeaking gap-teath: 

.« wite of Bath.“ Dar, Not in uſe, a 

To GAPE”, v. x. (the à is pronounced like that in arbar, 
of gape, Il. geopan, Sax. gacpan, Belg. gaber, Dan.) © 
open the mouth wide. To yawn. Fizuratively to e 
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e cave, br delice brbelliy, with fer "after; or ar. To | 


ir or breaches; applied to wounds, whoſe lips 

OD > ham each, like thoſe of the mouth when wide 
en; o behold with ignorant wonder and with the 

mouth open, uſed with ar. To ſtare at with irreyerence, 
ridicule, or malice, uſed with pen. They gaßed upon 

- 4 me with their months,” Fob xvi. 16, © OO 

GER, 8. one who opens his month. One who flares 

ich his mouth open at another perſon or thing, through 
ignorant admiration. Figuratively, one who longs or 

craves. 
/ 8. in Sax. and Run. ſignifies a weapon, thus Fadpar 
GAR happy weapon; = of erbel, Sax. — 1 
, Six. a weapon, implies a noble 1 | | 

GARB', S. {garbe, Fr. of garbo, Ital.) dreſs; a habit; 
the faſhion of a perſon's cloaths, or dreſs. External ap- 

arance. _ ; 

IR BAGE, S. ¶ garbear, Span.) the bowels, or that part 

of the inteſtines, which, in beaſts, is ſeparated and thrown 
away. The entrails. | | 

CAR EI, S. a plank, next the keel of a ſhip. Bailey. 

GAR/BIDGE, GAR'BISH, corrupted from garbage. 

To\'GARB*, v. 4. ( gerbellan, Ital.) to fift ; to ſeparate 
the good from the bad. To cleanſe from drofs, filth, 

dirt or foreign mixtures. | | 

GAR'BLER, S. one who ſeparates one thing from ano- 

* ther. One who picks out the dirt, filth, or foreign mix- 
tures from any commodity, Applied to an officer in the 

of London, Who is empowered to enter into any 
ſhop or warehouſe to view, ſearch, and cleanſe drugs 
from any impure mixture. 

GAR'BOIL, © S. ( garbouille, Fr. garbugleo, Ital.) a diſ- 
order, tumult or uproar. * Read — what garboils ſhe 
*awak'd.” Syak. Not in uſe. | | 

GARD, S. (garde, Fr.) wardſhip, care, cuſtody: the charge 
of a perſon. Figuratively, an orphan or perſon left to 
the care of a perſon; a priſoner intruſted with a perſon. 

GARDEN, S. {gardd, Brit. gards, Goth. geard, Sax. 

gardar, genidve gards, Run and Iſl. a field or farm, 
gardam, gardi, Cimb. gorodi, Ruff. and Sclav. grand, 
and grandmiſio, Dalim. and Croat. gaerde, Belg. gart, 
arten, Teut. jardin, Fr. giardin, Ital.) a piece of ground 
incloſed and cultivated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs, flowers or fruits, or laid out ſo as to en- 
tertain the eye, and pleaſe with beautiful walks. When 
uſed in compoſition it has che 3 of an adjective, 
and implies, belonging to a En. 


GAR'DENER, S. (garddwr, Brit. jardinier, Fr.) one that 


takes care of a en. 
GARDENING, S. the act of cultivating or taking care 
_of a garden. | | 


GARE”, S. garn, Ifl. thread or » gaurs, Goth. gaur- 
Li, ſad, Pol.) coarſe wool growing on the legs of ſheep. 
GAR'GARISM, S. ( gargari/me, Fr. yapyapoua, gargari/ma, 
Gr.) a liquid medicine uſed to waſh the mouth with. 
To GARGARTZE, v. a. (gargariſer, Fr. yagyagtu, gar- 
garizo, Gr.) to waſh the mouth with a liquid medicine. 
GAR'GET, S. (garan, Sax. an ulcer) a diſtemper which 
appears in the head, maw, or hinder parts of cattle. 
To GAR'GLE, v. 4. (gargeuiller, Fr. gargolian, Ital. gur- 
gel, Leut. the throat) to waſh the throat with ſome li- 
quour without ſwallowing it. Figuratively, to warble ; to 
trill, to modulate in the throat. Gargle in their throat 
„Da ſong.” WaLLerR, *©* GargPd in a eunuch's throat.” 
Tick EL. The laſt ſenſe is cenſured by Johnſon as impro- 


per, 

GAR'GLE, S. a liquour with, which the throat is waſhed, 
without ſwallowing it. 

CAR'GLION, S. (gargan, Sax. an ulcer; perhaps a cor- 
ruption of ganglion) in ſurgery, an exſudation or extrava- 
ſation of nervous juice from a bruiſe, &c. which becomes 
a hard immoveable tumour. 

GAK GOL, S. (gargan, Sax. an ulcer) a diſtemper in hogs, 
ſhewing itſelf In their hanging down their heads, having 
moiſt eyes, flaggering, and loſs of apperite. 

.GAR'LAND, S. / 2 giurland, Fr. ghirlanda, Ital. per- 
haps from gyro, Lat. to ſurround) a wreath made of flowers, 
and worn on the head. Likewiſe a milk-maid's pail dreſs'd 
2 flowers, and adorned with plate, which is carried 
avout ſtreets in London, at the beginning of May, when 

they viſit and receive preſents of money from their cu- 
ſtomers. In a ſhip, the collar of a'rope round about 
the head of a main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds from gall- 


ing. 
GAR'LIC, or GAR LICE, S. (garleac, or garlec, Sax. of 


gar, Sax. and Run. a ſpear, and leac a /eek, becauſe it 
thoots up in ſpear ſhaped blades or leaves) in botany, the 


| GARNISH, 8. ornament. Embelliſhment, Things 


GAS 155 
alium; its flowers ire included in one common ſpatha ; and 
are compoſed of {ix oblong erect petals, and fix aw! ſhaped 
ſtaminaz in the center is a ſhort three cornered germen, 
ſupporting a angle file crowned by a ſtigma; and becom- 
ing an ob three cornered K opening into three 

„ and having: three cells ws rodudiſh ſeeds. 
| 6 Peoties ab6-minardti; eee 
GAR'LIC PEAR-TREE, 8. a pear-tree f6 called from bear- 

ing a fruit which has a ftrong ſcent of gartic. ' 
GAR'LIC-EATER, S. a ſtinking or mean fellow. The 
breath of garlick-eaters.” SHARK. 1 | 
GARMENT, S. (guarninient, old Fr.) any thing which is 
worn to cover the body. Cloaths : dreſe. 
GAR'NER, S. [(prenier, Fr. granary; Ital.) a place wherein 
To « ARNER . A Figuratively, to k | 
o „ V. &. to yo , to keep as in 
a ſtorehouſe; a beautiful EE: There, = Hay I 
* have garner'd up my heart,” Sn. 1 
GARNET, S. (garnato, Il. granatus, low Lat. from its 
reſembling the grain of a pomegranate in colour), a gem 
of a middle degree of hardneſs between the ſapphire and 
common cryftal ; found in various fizes, having its ſurfaces 
neither ſo ſmooth nor poliſhed as the ruby; the Bohemian 
is red with a ſlight caſt of flame colour, and the Syrian red 
with a flight caſt of purple. In ſhips, the tackle by which 
goods are loaded or unloaded.”  . - 
To GARNISH, v. a. (from garnir, Fr. e, Span. 
gear wan, Sax. to adorn, or 'embelliſh) in © cookery, 
to embelliſh or ſet off a diſh with flowers, or other orna- 


ments.. - 
placed 
by way of ornaments on the brim of a diſh. * A fee or 
treat paid by a priſoner on his firſt entrance in a goal. 

GAR'NISHMENT, S. an ornament, or ſomething added to 
make a thing ſeem beautiful or agreeable to the eye. 

GAR*NITURE, S. furniture; or ſomething added to a 

thing to make it appear pleaſing to the eye. | 

GAR'OUS, adj. (garum, Lat.) reſembling pickle made of 
fiſh. ** This humour may be a gareus excretion.” 

GAR'RAN, S. (Erſe.'a gelding. Still uſed in Scotland) a 
ſmall horſe, or poney. A Highland horſe, which when 
brought into the north of England is called a galloway. 
Common garras: ſhift upon graſs the year round.” 
TEMPLE. | | - 

GARRET, S. (garite, Fr. the tower of a citadel) a room 
on the higheſt floor of a houſe. Rotten wood. The 
part of rotten wood, in ſome pieces white, and in ſome 
„ red, they call the white and red garret.“ Bac. 

GAR RETTEER, S. one who lives in a garret. 

GAR RISON, S. G We Fr. gar, Sax, a ſpear) ſoldiers 

laced in a fortified town or caſtle to defend it. A forti- 
bed place ſtored with ſoldiers. The ſtate of perſons placed 
in a town or caſtle to defend it. or N 

To GARRISON, v. a. to defend with ſoldiers; to ſtore 2 
place with ſoldiers for the defence of it. 

GARRU'LITY, S. (garrulitas, Lat.) the vice of talking too 
much. Inability of keeping a ſcent. 

GAR'RULOUS, adj. (garrulus, Lat.) talkative; prattling ; 
fond of N Old age — garrulous recounts the feats 
* of youth.” Tuousox. 

GAR TER, S. (gardus, Brit. of gar, Brit. the ham or bending 
of the knee, jartier, Fr.) a ſtring with which the ſtockings 
are tied up. The mark of an order of knights inſtituted 
by Edward III. in 1352, Wwho wore a garter on the left 
leg, ſet with precious ſtones, and embroidered with this 
motto, Boni ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


GAR'TER, S. ſometimes called, though improperly, garter 


principal king at arms; an officer who attends the knights 
of the garter at their afſemblies, marſhals the ſolemnities at 
the funerals of the higheſt nobility, carries the garter to 
kings and princes beyond ſea, is allowed a mantle, badge, 
a houſe in Windſor-caſtle, penfions, and fees from the fo- 
vers and knights. In heraldry, the moiety, or half, 
of a bend. | f 
To GAR'TER, v. a. to bind up the ſtocking with a band 
or er. | 
GAR TH, S. (of girth from gird) the ſize or bulk of the 
body meaſured at the waiſt, or by the girdle. | 
GAYS, S. (a word c6ined by Helmont) in chemiſtry, a ſpi- 
- rit incapable of coagulation ; but uſed in fo indeterminate 
à manner by its inventor, that it is not eaſy to fix its mean- 


ing. 
GASCONA'DE, S. (from Ga/coign in France, à province re- 
3 for boaſting) a boaſt, or vaunt of ſomething im- 
robable. 
Tau G ASCONA DE, v. =. to brag or boaſt; 


3 | Tg 


1 
4 : 
*. A 


GAT 


To GASH', v. 4. (hacker, Fr. to cut, from Sache, Fr," a 
and gaping 


+ * 


eee 
W ee ods ee e 
deep and wide wound. The mark or ſcar left 


by a wound. I was fond of backſword, and now bear 
many black and blue gab and ſcar.” Azzurnn, , 
GASK/INS, S. (from gaſcoign. See GaLiticasxans) wide 
_. hoſe, or breeches. © If one point/break, . the other will 
—— if boch break—your gaſtins fall.” Sax. Not 
m . , '# Deen 
To GASP”, v. 3. (from gape according to Skinner ; but from 
£i/pe, Belg. to ſob, according to Junius) to open the mouth 
wide to catch or dra breath. To expire or force out 
_ breath with difficulty. + With thort {obs he, ga/pr away 
« his breath.” Dzyp. Figuratively, to long tor, to be 
. almoſt expiring for want of à yehement deſire. Ga/ped 
- << after i Speck. Ne. 198. This beautiful metaphor 
which ſo ſtrongly marks out the dying ſtruggles and wiſhes 
of a perſon in captivity, Johnſon cenſures, as impro- 
per, as nature never expreſſes deſire by ga/þing.” But 
let the gentleman aſk the queſtion of thoſe who are gaſping 
for breath, for his information. 
GASP!, S. the act of opening the mouth wide for want of 
breath. The convulſive ſtruggle and ſhort catch for breath 


in the agonies of death, =. 
To GAST, v. a. (gaft, Sax. a ſpirit or ghoſt) to be made 
aghaſt: To be terrified or ſhocked, like one who has ſeen 


_« ghoſt. Get by the noiſe I made.” Snax, Not in 


GAS'TRIC, adj. (from yarne, 1 b. Gr. the belly) belong- 
ing to, or ſituated in, or on belly. | 
GASTROCNE'MIUS, S. in anatomy, a name given to the 
two muſcles which compoſe the ſura or calf. of the leg: 
. The/one called externus, i. e. external, and the other in- 
ternus or internal. The external riſing from the ſuperiour 
and hindmoſt part of each turbercle of the thigh bone, makes 
a broad tendon, which growing narrow joins the great 
tendon of the ſolæus, four fingers above ts inſertion of 


the os calcis. When this muſcle acts, the foot is {aid to be | 


extended or pulled backwards, eſpecially in walking, leap- 
ing, or ſtanding on tiptoe, and it is larger in thoſe that walk 
much, ens, or wear low heeld ſhoes, 
than in others. "The internal, is likewiſe called /a/zps, 
from its reſembling a ſole fiſh. It begins from the upper 
of the fibula, and is inſerted in the ſuperiour and 
 hindermoſt part of the calcis. The foot, toge with the 
toes, being as it were a lever to the whole „ is thus 
wiſely furniſhed with muſcles of great ſtrength, and theſe 
muſcles — that reaſon ſo much exceed their antagoniſts 
GASTRO/RAPHY, S. (from arne, gaftfr, Gr. the belly 
aud gane, rapto, Gr. to few) in e to ſignify 
that a wound of the belly is comp with another of 
the inteſtines. - + | 
GASTRO'TOMY, S. (from 
and ve, temno, Gr. to cut) the 
a& of cutting the belly open. 
GAT, the preter of Ger. Nr 
GATE“, S. (gate, Sax. of 7 Sax. to go, gata, Il. gat, 
Belg. gade, Dan. gase, Teut.) a large door of a city, 
_ „Sc. a e of timber on hinges to ſtop up, 
18 


or open a paſſage into incloſed grounds. rat 


n operation, or 


uratively, a 
way, avenue, or introduction. Opening a gate to a 
„% Jong war.” KNnOLLEsS. * 

GATE/-VEIN, 8. in anatomy, the wena portæ, a name 

iven to one of the larger veins which communicate with 
the heart. He could not endure to have trade fick, nor 
any obſtruction in the gate-vein, which diſperſeth that 
% blood.” Bac. | | 
CATE'WAY, S. a way or paſſage through the gates of in- 
cloſed grounds. | 
To GA'THER, ( gatherian, Sax. gaderen, Belg.) to collect 
or bring many things into one place. To pick up, to 
glean ; ſometimes uſed with . To crop, or pluck a 
vegetable from the tree or plant on which it grows. Uſed 
with together, to aſſemble. To heap up, or accumulate. 
To ſelect or take, uſed with from. To collect charitable 
contributions. To bring into one body, or intereſt ; uſed 
with to. To collect or reduce to a narrower compaſs, 
| ** Gathering his flowing robe.” Porz. T gain, uſed 
with ground. © He gathers 2 upon her,” Dx vo. 

To run cloth in v mall folds, or plaits on a thread, in 
needlework. To deduce, to collect logically, or by in- 

_ ference. To gather breath; is to pauſe from any fatiguing 
employ, which puts a perſon out of breath, in order to re- 
cover both breath and ſtrength; uſed proverbially, for 
having a reſpite in any calamity ; or to have a time for 


. 


4 


rarng, gaſtier, Gr. the belly 


end, or routed. ly, 


- GAY 
recovering generally applied to an 
: 2 e, or grow 2 
belag condenſed, applied to 'the cionds before a fr 
To grow larger by the addition of freſh ſubſtance. To af. 
femle, 4 to perſons. In ſurgery, to generate t 
reed matter, 2 to wounds. a 
GA'THER; S. (ſeldom uſed in the ſingular) cloth run u 


1 


hies er thread in ſmall plaits, folds, or wrinkle,, 9. 


the pl al, the heart, liver, lights, c. of a ſheep; calf 


8 g 

GA'THERER, 8. one who collects. One who gets in 2 

crop of any vegetable produce, or fruit. 

GATHERING: 8. the act of collecting money from ſe. 
veral perſons, applied to charitable contribution. 

GATTTEN-TREE, S. in botany, a ſpecies of the Cogy,. 
LIAN CHERRY. 

GAU'DE, S. (from gaude, Fr. a yellow flower; yellow be. 

ing the moſt gaudy colour; which ſenſe it retains at pre. 
ſent in Scotland. According to Mr. Lye, uſed by Doyg1:: 
to ſignify deceit or fraud from gwawdio, Brit. to cheat, 
and in Scotland it is uſed at pull dev for a ſhowy bawble 
and a perſon fooled. But, notwithſtanding, Johnſon, who 

. . mentions theſe derivations, chuſes to denve it from gan- 
dium, Lat. joy; the cauſe of joy; a token of joy; and 

adds, that it is thence aptly applied to any thing that give: 
or expreſſes pleaſure) an ornament; a trinket; any hin 
worn as a ſign of joy. Bore all the gauder the ſim 
4e natives wear.“ DRY. 

To GAU DE, v. 5. (gaudio, Lat.) to rejoice, to be merry, 
— wy to a goſſip's and gaude with me.” SuAR. Not 
2 | eren 

r 8. finery; a ſhowy dreſs. Oſtentatious luxury 
of dreſs. $ N 

GAU'DILY, adv. in a ſhowy manner, or with an oſtentatious 

arance of finery. ' 

GAU'DINESS, S. an appearance of ſplendour without any 
real value. Oſtentatious ſhowineſs. 

GAU DV, adj. ſtriking the fight with ſome ſplendid appear. 
ance, and ſhowy colour, including generally the idea of 
ſomething of ſmall value. 

GAU'DY, S. {gaudium, Lat. joy) a feaſt or feſtival. 

GA'VE, che preter of Gives, gafa, Run. a preſent. 

GA'VEL, S. (Fr. a ſheaf, gave!, Sax. a tribute, gavel-lard, 
Sax. land held by ſervice) a provincial word, implying 

ground. On the ground or gave.” MozxTiM, Inlay, 
_ toll, tax or tribute, | 
GA'VEL-KIND, S. /gafel, or gavel, Sax. a tribute) in law, 
a cuſtom whereby the lands of a father are, at his death, 
equally divided among his ſons, to the excluſion of the ſe- 
males, or thoſe of a brother are equally divided among the 
brothers, if he dies without iſſue. Davies calls it a Welch 
cuſtom, and, according to Cowel, it is ſtill in force in Kent 
and divers places of England, 

To GAU'GE, v. a. (pronounced gage, from jauge, Fr. a 
meaſuring rod) to find the contents, or how many gallons 

a veſſel can, or does contain, by means of a meaſuring, 
or gauging rod. Figuratively, to meaſure, or proportion 
the ſize of one thing to another. | 

GAU'GE, 8. (pronounced gage) a meaſure, or ſtandard by 
which any thing is meaſured, | a 

GAU GER, S. one who meaſures or finds how much is, or 
may be, contained in a caſk or veſſel, 

GAU'GING, S. (pronounced gaging) the art of meaſuring, 
or 8 how much liquour is, or may be, contained 

. | 


- 


in a ca 
GAU'NT, adj. (of gewanian, Sax. to leſſen) thin, or mea- 

gre, applied to the ſtate or meaſure of the body. 
GAU'NTLY, adv. in a ſlender, thin or meagre manner. 
GAUNTLET, S. {gantelet, Fr. of gant, Fr. a glove) an 
iron glove uſed. for defence, thrown down on the ground 
in challenges. Appropriated by tranſlators to the ceſtus, 
or boxing glove uſed in the circenfian and olympic 


games. 8 

GA VO T, S. (gawotte, Fr. gavotta, Ital.) in muſic, 4 
ſhort, briſk, lively air, compoſed in common time, con- 
ſiſting of two parts or trains, each of which is played o- 
ver twice, the firſt ſtrain conſiſting of 4 or 8 bars, and the 
laſt of 8, 12, &c. bars. 

GAU'ZE, S. a kind of thin tranſparent filk or linnen. 
GAW'K,.S. (geac, Sax. gecl, Teut.) a cuckow ; a fooliſh 
fellow ; uſed in both ſenſes in Scotland. 
WAR 8. (contracted from gallus) a ſmall tub, or lading 

veſſel. 
GAY, adj. (Fr.) briſk, nimble, chearful, or merry, applied 
to the Ade of a perſon, Fine, or ſhowy, applied to 


. dreſs, 
H GA, 


. 1 G E A | , ._ . 
. S. an ornament; an embellifhment. 7. Lock on GE/AT, 8. {the 
i precepts as upon gays and pictures.“ L'ESTRA NSR. 1 
. 1 22 „ M10 Divi T4424 : 4 
Wi born in 1688, at or near Barnſtaple in Devon- 
‚ ſhire; was educated at the free-ſchool there, and deſcend. 


GEN 
pronounced foft, like i, corrupted from 
Jett) the hole A a mold through which the metal is 
GECK;, S. (the g pronounced ſoft, from gear, Sax. gauker ,I0. 


a cuckow, 'geck, Teut. a fool, gau, or gesol, Scot.) a 


| ed of an ancient family. The family eſtate being impaired 
be was bred to trade, as a means of improving his fortune, 
4 and put apprentice to a ſilk mercer in London. But that 


tation not ſuiting his inclination, he procured a releaſe from 


his apprenticeſhip on eaſy terms, and ſoon gave the public a 
| _ "his talents in his rural Georgic. His friendſhip 
with Yope was perhaps no ſmall addition to his fame, 


eſpecially as it was in itſelf a tacit proof of his abilities, 


and gave riſe to his paſtorals, which put his merits in a 
| light, that attracted general notice, and univerſal ap- 


e. His ſeeking after court favour without ſervility ; 


and the dejection he diſcovered on meeting with a diſap- 
pointment ot his hopes are _ features in his por- 
trait. The encouragement which his piece of the Beggars 
Opera met with, at its firſt exhibition, and its popularity 
to this very day, contributes not a little to raiſe the 
idea we muſt have of him in the character of a poet. 
The chief virtues he was remarkable for, were honeſty and 
fincerity, but it is a pity we could not add to them phi- 
joſophic reſignation. As a fabuliſt no one equalled, and 
none can ſurpaſs him, there is ſuch an eaſy elegance in all 
his pieces of this kind, that he ſeems to have ſtolen the 
curioſa felicitas of Horace; in his paſtorals he is juſtl 
called the ſon of Spencer, is as natural but not fo — 
as Theocritus, and both in his lan and ſentiments 
ſeems to give us a more perfect idea of paſtoral poetry, 
than any definition can convey of it. As Swift ſays of 


bubble, or perſon eafily cheated. or impoſed on. To 
" become the geek and ſcorn & th* other's villainy.” 
HAK. . | | 
GEE”, inter. a wotd uſed by wiggoners, or other drivers, 
to hacks chain horſes go Ph 3 
GEE'SE, S. the plural of gooſe. _ e 
GEL/ABLE, agj. (from gelu, Lat. a froſt) what may be 
thickened, or formed into a gelly. | 
GELA'TINE, GELA'TINOUS,. aj. — form- 
ed into à gelly; ſtiff or viſcous. That pellucid - 
** tinour ſubſtance.” Woopw. That ſpermatic ne 
To GREE, ©. = Geverand e 
0 „ v. u. (preter art. paſſ. or gelt, gel- 
ten, Teut. gellde, 11. preter — — 4 — 7 we 
or deprive of the of tion. Figuratively, to 
diminiſh, leſſen or deprive of any eſſential part. Geld- 
% ing ey thr $- yo continent.“ Swax. To cut out or de- 
prive a of any e that is immodeſt, or liable to 
objection. Geld it ſo clearly in ſome places.” Dab. 
Caftrate is the term now uſed in the laſt ſenſe. vs 
GEL'DER, S. one who performs the act of caſtrating. 
GEL'DER ROSE, S. (perhaps fo called from its coming 
from Guelder/and) in botany, a ſpecies of the viburnum, 
and a variety of the marſh elder, having flowers ſwelling 
round in a border which occaſions its being called by 
country people the ſnow-ball-tree: — 2 
GEL DING, S. any animal that is caſtrated, but more par- 


him, he had the art of writing childiſn things without 
appearing puerile; even in his fables addreſſed to a prince, 
he ſpares no foible, which might characterize a courtier, 
and if he recommends himſelf to princely favour, it is not 


ticularly, applied to a horſe in that condition. 
GE'LID, adj. {(gelidus, Lat.) extremely cold. 

„ ooſe and gelid cavern.” THomsON, 
GELVFDITY, S. extreme cold. 


The deep 


under the character of a ſlave, but that of a man. It were | GE'LIDNESS, S. extreme coldneſs. 7 
_— to be wiſhed he had met with that encouragement his | GEL'LY, S. (gelatas, Lat. of gelu, Lat. gelef, Fr. froſt) 
a of merits deſerved, or at leaſt that he had learnt the art any thick, viſcous, or gluey fubſtance. | | 
of bearing a diſappointment. | GELT”, S. an animal that has been caſtrated. 

GA'YETY, S. a chearful, ſprightly and joyous diſpoſition | GELT", preter, and part. paſſ. of get. ) 
| of mind. Pleaſures, which are proper to youth, uſed in | GEM', S. (gemma, Lat.) a jewel, or precious ſtobe. In bo- 
ard, the plural. Finery, or ſplendid dreſs which attracts the tany, the bud. 

5 eye by the brightneſs of its colour and the richneſs of its | To GEM", v. 4. (from the noun) to produce, or put forth 
law, ornaments. > | | the firſt buds. Actively, to adorn as with jewels or buds. 

GA'YLY, adv. merrily ; chearfully, applied to the mind. | GEMILLIPAROUS; N Lat. twins, and 
law, Fine, or ſhewy, 2 to — a |  pario, Lat. to bring forth) g twins. . 
ath, GA'YNESS, S. finery, applied to dreſs. Chearfulneſs, | To GEMINATE, v. @. (geminatus of gemino, Lat.) to 
e fe. And joyful fprightlineſs, applied to the mind. double. Wants authority. | pis | 
x the To GA'ZE, v. a. (gejean, — to ſee, ayaloua:, agazomai, | GEMINA'TION, 8. (geminatio, Lat.) a repetition or re- 
elch | Gr. to be aſtoniſhed) to look at a thing with intentneſs or duplication of a word or ſentence in order to increaſe its 
Kent earneſtneſs, including. ſometimes the idea of novelty in force. A gemination, the controverſy ſhows not 
£ the object, or admiration in the 1 to have been cauſeleſs.” Boris. : 1 
. GAZ E, S. a fixed and earneſt look, including the idea of GEMINI, S. (Lat.) in aſtronomy, the twins, the third 
kon wonder. The object of aſtoniſhment, admiration, or gaz- conſtellation or ſign in the Zodiac, containing eighty- nine 
a; ing. Made of mine enemies the ſcorn and gaze.” ſtars, according to the Britannic ue, marked on the 
) 


Miitton. 


GA'ZER, S. one who looks at a thing with great earneſt- 

| neſs and fixedneſs. 

GA'ZEFUL, adj. looking intently, 

GAZEHOUND. S. (of hound and geſean, Sax. to ſee, ca- 

ni ag, Skinner) a hound whbich purſues by ſight, not 
by ſcent. «+ See'ſt thou the gazehound?” Tick. 

CA'ZETTE, S. (at preſent accented on the firſt, but for- 
merly, and more properly, on the ſecond 1 of gaxet. 
ta, a Venetian halfpenny, the price of the news- paper 
publiſhed at Venice) a paper of news containing moſtly 

2 articles, and publiſhed by authority. 

GAZETTEER, S. a writer or publiſher of news. A 4 
per which contains articles of news both foreign and do- 
meſtic. As this paper was formerly employed to ſupport 

| and defend the meaſures of a corrupt adminiftration, it 
is uſed by the contrary party as a term of reproach and 

| Contempt., 4 No Gazetteer more innocent than I.“ 

OPE, 

GA'ZING-STOCK, S. an object of public notice, con- 
tempt and abhorrence. 

GAZO'N, 8. (Fr. che o pronounced like that in bone) in 
fortification, pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, in 
the form of a wedge, about a foot long, and half a foot 
uy uſed to. line parapets, and the traverſes of gal- 

ries, 

EAR, S. (the g is pronounced hard, gearu, gearwe; Sax. 
ready or prepared ; gearwigean, gyrian, Sax. to put on 
cloaths) houſhold furniture; dreſs or cloaths. The traces 
x Ar _ or horſes draw. N „ She's a 805. 

ench for this gear.” In Scotland, lied to 8. 
eltate, or riches. * He has gear — «| | . 


— 


globes by the hieroglyphic of two kids, becauſe at this 
time the ſheep generally bring forth their young in pairs, 
in the place of the Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have 


ſubſtituted, without any propriety, twin brothers Caſtor 
and Pollux. 8 


| GEMINY, S. (gemini, Lat.) twins; a pair; a brace. * A 


« geminy of baboons.” Sax. Not in uſe. 


| GEMINOUS, adj. ( geminus, Lat.) double. «© Theſe gen- 


« xous births.” Brown. Not in uſe, 

GEM'MARY, adj. (of „ Lat.) belonging to jewels, 
or precious ſtones. ©* The __ and gemmary affection— 
its tranſlucency.“ Bao Wwx. Not in ufe, 4 

GEM MEO US, adj. ( gemmeus, Lat.) tending to, or havin 
the nature of gems, In the gemmeous matter ijtſelf. 
Woopw. Reſembling precious ſtones. 

GEMMO'SITY; S. the quality of a jewel or precious ſtone. 
Wants authority. | 

GE'MOTE, 8. Sar) the court of the hundred. Obſolete. 

GENDER, S. (the g is pronounced ſoft, gendre, Fr. genus, 
Lat.) a ſort. One gender of herbs,” SHARK. A ex. 
In grammar, a name given to, or a diſtinction of, nouns 
according to the different ſexes they fignify, or the ter- 
mination of the adjective which is joined to them. 

To GEN'DER, v. a. (engendrer, Fr.) to beget. To pro- 
duce as a cauſe, Neuterly, to copulate ; to 45 | 

GENEALOG'ICAL, 2. (the g is pronounced ſoft from 
genealogy) pertaining to the deſcents of families, belonging 
to the Diſtory of the ſucceſſors, in houſes. | 

GENEA'LOGY, S. (of u, genea, Gr. a race, and ve, 
logos, a diſcourſe) a ſummary account of the ONE de- 

endants 


GEN 


GEN 


ſcendants in a gs or family. A ſeries of ſucceſ 1 could boaſt of, and if conſidered in its due extent, wil 


24 fion of pro enitors ; a 


GE'NERABLE, ag. — Lat.) that which may be pro- 


__ duced or be . 
ci . . 
ny ſpecies or indivi oppoſed to ſpecial, or p 
Jar, , Not reſtrained in its -fignification, applied 

words. A general idea, is that which is conſidered as 
ſeparate from time or 


ing more individuals than one, or any 


conformable to it. Public ; compri e whole; com- 
mon; uſual. Not directed to a ſingle object. Extenſive, 

or comprehending a many but not univerſal. Appli- 

ed to the ers of an army, thoſe whoſe office and 


authority extends over a of ſeveral regiments of 
- horſe and foot... This word is likewiſe uſed in compo- 
fition to imply chief, one in greater authority than any 
other of the ſame kind, or one who is a check upon, 
or a perſon to which others of the ſame. claſs are ac- 
. . countable, thus the receiver- al is one who receives 
All the collections of the inferior collectors. : 
GE'NERAL, S. the whole; the main, without inſiſting on 
-, particulars, following i. The public, or intereſt o the 
Whole; an obſolete; ſenſe. The vulgar; a ſenſe not in 


uſe. One who commands an army. A particular march 
or beat of the drum, generally the firſt that gives notice 

in the morning, &c. for the infantry to be in readineſs to 
march. 


GENERALIS'SIMO, _ S. _ generaliſſime, Fr.) a ſu- 
pteme commander in the field. 
GENERALITY, adj. (generalite, Fr.) the quality of be- 
ing general, or including ſeveral ſpecies, oppoſed to parti- 
cular. The main body, bulk, or greater part of any 
number or body of men. | 
GE'/NERALLY, adv.in ſuch a manner as to include all of the 
ſame fpecies without exception. Commonly, or fre- 
quently, In the main, or without deſcending to parti- 
"culars. © Generally ſpeaking.” Appis. | 
GE/'NERALNESS, 8. wide extent or comprehenſion, but 
not univerſal. Frequency; commonneſs. 
GE'NERALTY, S. the whole of a thing. 


% In their gene- 
% ralty.” HALE. 


To GE'NERATE, v. a. (generatus, of genero, Lat.) to be- 
t, or propagate. | Fi ively, to cauſe or produce. 
GENERATION, 8. (Fr.) the act of begetting or produc- 
ing. A family, race, or offspring. 7 ſingle ſucceſſion, 
or tion in the ſcale of deſcent. So generations in 
„their courſe decay.” Porz. Figuratively, an age. 
«© By ſome of the ancients a generation was fixed to an 

„ hundred years.” CaLueT. 

GENERATIVE, adj. {generatif, Fr.) having the power 
of ym n= or producing. Prolific. 

CEN OR, S. the power which begets, cauſes, or 

uces. " 

GENERIC, GENE/RICAL, adj. (generique, Fr. of genus, 
Lat.) that which comprehends the genus, or diſtinguiſhes 
one genus, but not one ſpecies from another. 

GENE'RICALLY, adv. in a general manner; with regard 

do the genus. 

GENERO'SITY, S. [(generefite, Fr. tas, Lat.) the 

_ quality of giving money freely, of overlooking faults with- 

out cenſure, o oning crimes with good nature, and 
_ conſidering the diſagreement of other perſons opinions 
with charitable allowances. In common diſcourſe this 
word is applied moſtly to a readineſs in ſpending and be- 
Rowing money. 


GE'NEROUS, adj. (genereux, Fr. generous, Lat.) of good 


birth and extraction. Open of heart; liberal. In phyſic, 
rong, or vigorous. © This o, wine.” Box. 

GE/'NEROUSNESS, S. the quality of ſpending and beſtow- 

ing freely, and of making allowance ſor the diverſity of 
opinions in others, with good nature. 

GENESIS, S. (yawn, Gr.) the firſt book of the Old 
Teſtament, fo called by the Greeks, becauſe it contains 
the hiſtory of the generation or production of all things. 
It comprehends the account of the creation, the origin of 
all nations, the hiftory of the firſt patriarchs, takes in the 
ſpace of 2367 years, and was written by Moſes. The 

— are forbid to read the beginning of this book and 
that of Ezekiel, till they are 30 
ble and majeſtic ſimplicity in which the grandeſt occur- 
reuces are „the manner in which the creation of 
the world is deſcribed, ſo much ſuperiour to all the ac- 

counts we have in heathen authours, refer us to ſome 
higher origin for itz ſuperiority, than any thoſe ſages 


ears of age. 


adj. (Fr. generalir,; Lat.) comprehending ma- 
Articu- 
4 


ace, and ſo capable of repreſent- GENERTHLTACAL, ad. 7 Gr.) 


articular being 


1 


The no- 


naturally lead us to conclude that none but the CEA T6 
of the world could ſo minutely, fo wiſely haye d. 

| a on oe” manner x gry it U wg into being. 
'NET, S. „ Fr. gianerto, of grinetta, 
which gage, implied knight or perſon A 
and riding on horſeback) a {mall fized, well proportion. 
ed and ſwift Spaniſh horſe. 


in aſtrology, belonging to, or calculated from, a perſon- 
birth or nativity. : 
GENE"THLIACS, 8. (fee GexETHLIACAL) the ſcience gc 
calculating nativities, or foretelling future events from the 
_ configuration or predominancy of ſtars at a perſon' 
irth. 


GENE'YA, S. (a corruption of genevre, Fr. a juniper berry) 
a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled from . berries, A0. 
cording to Dr. Hill, the common fort is drawn from 14, 
turpentine, mixed with the coarſeſt ſpirits. 

| GE'NIAL, adj. (genialis, Lat.) that which contributes 90 

; Propagation. ** The genial bed.” Par. Loft. That which 

cheriſhes, ſupports lite, or cauſes chearfulneſs, 8 
much I find my genial ſpirits droop.“ MitT. Natural 
or "native. «* Natural incapacity, and genial indiſpog. 
tion.“ Brown. 

GE'NIALLY, adv. by genius; naturally. Some me; 
are genially diſpoſed to ſome opinion.” Graxy; 
Gayly ; chearfully. The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 

GENVCULATED, adj. (geniculatus, Lat.) in botany 
knotted, or jointed. | ** Some geniculated plant.” Woogy. 

GE'NIO, S. (Ital. of genius, Lat.) a perſon of a partcy. 
lar turn of mind. The turn, diſpoſition, or caſt of the 
mind. Some genios are not capable of pure affection.“ 
Tatler, N®. 53. | 

GE'NITALS, S. (not uſed in the fingular, of genial, 
Lat.) the s contributing to generation. 

GE'NITING, S. (a corruption of janeron, Fr, fignifyirg 
Jane, ſuppoſed to be ſo called in honour of ſome lady 

of that name. In the Scottiſh dialect they are called 
Janet apples, from the ſame root; but ſome imagine 
that the word alludes to the time when they are gather- 
ed, and is a corruption of juneting) an early apple g. 
thered in June. | 

GE'NITIVE, adj, (genetif, Fr. ions, Lat.) in gram- 
mar, a caſe, which "am. — 4 * or 
relation of one thing to another. In the Engliſh lan- 
guage it is the only caſe we have; and is formed by add- 
ing an to the termination of the nominative, in which 
we imitate the Saxon in their firſt, third, and fourth de- 
clenſions, who form it by adding es to the termination of 
the nominative. Hence it appears that the promiſcuous 
uſe of an apoſtrophe before the s of the genitive is in- 
proper, and ſhould never obtain place but when ſome lei- 
ter is left out, thus it is uſed in man's, becauſe derived 
from mannes, Sax. wherein the ze is left out, but it i 
omitted in vifes, becauſe the original penitive is the 
ſame, and nothing left out. If a word a. in 2, another 
s is added to expreſs the genitive ſingular, as 8. 
James; but to apoſtrophize the genitive — ſeems for 
the reaſon aſſigned to be highly improper. When three 
ſubſtantives come together, the genitive is formed by adi. 
ing ; to the ſecond, becauſe the. firſt ſubſtantive is conl- 
dered as an adjective, or making a compound word wil 
the ſecond ; thus we write, the King of England's fc, 
not but we may find 2 or 3 of theſe genitives followi'g 
each other, as Peter's wife's portion ; the reaſon of tb. 
difference ſeems to be the omiſſion of the particle 9 
and Peter's and wifes being confidered as ſeparate wo 
for was of added, the ſentence would run like the for 
mer; as the portion of Peter's wife, In Engliſh, | 
the Hebrew and Saxon, the penitive is always put be. 
fore the word which it is joined to, or that which gove'- 
it. Thus we ſay man's nature, and the Saxons Ce 
Suma, the Son of God, or God's Son. The particle“ 
is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the genitive tran{:tio! 
from another language is only a prepoſition, and on 
word joined with it not properly in Engliſh called tie 
genitive caſe, becauſe cafe is an alteration of the cid © 
the noun, and where of is uſed, the noun fufiers “e 
alteration, as, rhe Jon of Mars,” ; 

GE'NIUS, 8. (Lat. genie, Fr.) a ſuppoſed protecting, © 
ruling power of men, places or things. A perſon ©” 
dowed with faculties ſuperivar to another. A perfect! 
of underſtanding. A diſpoſition by which any Pp" 
is by nature qualified or inclined to any particuls © 

ence or employment. Nature or diſpoſition. 

 GEN'TEE'L, adj. C gentil, Fr. the comparative is {T* 

by adding , and the ſuperlative by adding // 2 
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GEN | G EO 
or elegant th behaviour of addrefs/*"Grdicofil or elegant in GENUINE, adj. (gennnas, Lat.) pure 


— f 2 or without any ſpu- 
A | '2 wr os 22A dC) 7 $9624 4 . 43 rious mixture; natural, true, or real. ei iche 
GEN TE EEx, adv, according to the rules of polite breed- GEN'ULNELY, adv, without adulteration, or any baſe mix- 

f EI tly, gracefully7 handſomely. © | ture naturally. ae Wien ee 
GENTEBL ESS; S. elegance; gracefulneſs or politeneſs, | GEN'UINESS, 8. freedom from any thing counterfeit, or | 
valities r of rank. 1 ftrom any adulteration. Purity, or the natural ſtate of a 
GEN“TIAN, 8. {gentrane, Fr.” gentiana, Lat. ſuppoſed to ting. * | Moya . 
have taken its name from Gentius, a king of Illyrium, who | GE'NUS, S. (Lat.) in logic; a claſs of heings, or one com- 
is {aid to have diſcovered its virtues) in botany; fellwort; | mon nature agreeing to and comprehending under it many 
or bad money. Its empalement is permanent, and cut in-. ſpecies, or ſeveral other common natures ; thus animal, 1s 
to five leaves, the flower is tubulous, cut in five parts ald a genus, becauſe it agrees to, and comprehends under it, 
flat at the top. It has five aw! ſhaped ſtamina, terminated | the ſeveral ſpecies of men, horſes, whales, lions, e- 
by fingle ſummits, the germen is oblong, x Fwy a > ſi- Logicians dilinguiſh it into. /ammun and /abalternum, The 
coated in the center, has one ſtyle terminated by two oval genus ſummum, is that Which holds the . place in 
ſtigmas, and becomes an 22 pointed capſule, with one the claſs of predicaments, and may be divided into ſeveral 
da containing many ſmall ſeeds faſtened te the valves ef] ſpecies, each of which may be confidered as 'a genus wich 


the capſule. It is ranged by Linnæus in the ſecond ſect. to thoſe below it: This genus therefore can never 


of his fifth claſs, and by Tournefort in the third ſect. of be a ſpecies. x But the genus ſubalternum may, becauſe when 
bis firſt. The ſpecies are twelve. The root, uſed in me- confidered with reſpe& to the ſpecies below it, it is a genus, 


dicine, is brought from German but when conſidered with reſpect to the /ammun genus, it is 


GEN'TI ANELLA, S. a kind of bios colour. | 2 N then a ſpecies: Thus bird, When compared with the word 


GENTILE SSR, S. (Fr.) complaiſance; the ceremony and animal is a ſpecies, but when with a crow, Cc. it is a ge- 
addreſs of polite behaviour; civility, „Her complaiſance nut. In botany, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of ſeveral plants 
« and gentilefſe:” Hut. : agreeing 1n ſome one or more common characters, in re- 

GEN'T1LISM; S. {genteli/me, Fr.) heatheniſm; the wor- * to certain parts, whereby my are diſtinguiſhed from 
Nip of the heathens ; idolatry. - N other plants. The ſyſtem Linnæus, wherein all 

GENTTLE, S. gentilis, Lat.) one who worſhips idols, or plants are claſſed according to their generative parts, the 
falſe gods. A perſon of rank. Ladies and 'gentiles.” number of ſtamina in their flowers, &c. is the beſt as well 
fuss. Uſed 4 — — for belonging to idolatry, ++ as the moſt univerſally followed. my 

GENTILI'TIOUS,” aj; {gentilitius, Lat.) belonging to, or | GEO'CENTRIC, agj. ( geocentrigue, from , Gr. the earth, 
characteriſtic of a particular nation. An unſavoury and xerTpor, tentron, Gr. a center) in aſtronomy, having the 
« odour is gemtz/itions unto the Jews.” Brown. Heredi- ſame center with the earth. The geocentric latitude of a 
tary; entailed on a family. A gentilitious diſpoſition of planet, is its latitude ſeen from the earth. The geocentric 
« body. An Burn. | place of a planet, is its place in the ecliptic, as ſeen from 

GENTILITV, »S:-(gentilite, Fr.) good extraction; dignity the earth, | * 
of birth. The clais of thoſe Who are well born, Pagan- | GEOD Z'SIA, S. ( codefie, Fr. yiodmora, geodaifia, Gr. of , 
iſm, heatheniſm, or the practiſe of 'idolatry. ** Oracles, ge, Gr. the earth, and daa, Gr. to divide) that part of 
« whereupon” all geari/ity is built.” Hook EA. The laſt practical geometry, which teaches to meaſure ſurfaces, and 
ſenſe is obſolete. | : do find the contents of all plane figures. | 

GEN'TLE,” ag. ( gentilis, Lat.) of an ancient and good fa-/ | GEODA'TICAL, a/. relating to the art of meaſuring 
mily; pronounced in converſation gentee/ in this ſenſe. land or ſurfaces. d i ; 

„Our noble and gentle youth.“ Mir. Mild; tame; not | GEO'GRAPHER, S. Frede, Fr. of yu, ge, Gr. the earth, 
eaſily provoked, applied to the temper, ſoothing or paci- and yeape, grapho, Gr. to deſcribe) one who can deſcribe 
fying. This ſenſe firſt muſic found,” Davres. the earth according to the poſition of its ſeveral parts, and 

GEN“TLE, S. a perſon of a good family; a gentleman. is killed both in making maps, the uſe of the globes, and 

Geniles, methinks you frown.“ Sax. A kind of worm, | the ſituations and extent of the ſeveral countries in the 
ſomewhat like a maggot, uſed for a bait in fiſhing. -- * world. 4 | 


To GEN'T LE; v. 4. to make a gentleman. To raiſe from | GEOGRAPHICAL, 2%. (geegrapbigue, Fr.) belonging to 
the vulgar. - © Be he never ſo vile — this day ſhall gentle geography. Pub | 4 
„ his condition.” Suak. Not in uſe. A GEOGRAPHICALLY, ad. in the manner, or according 
GEN'TLEFOLK, S. (of gentle: and folk, from folc, Sax.) to the rules of geography. ; 1 
„. by their birth, from the vulgar - | GEOG'RAPHY, S. (grogrophie, Fr. of 30, ge, Gr. the earth, 
GENTTLEMAN, S. (of gent, from gentil, Fr. and man, and w, grapho, Gr, to deſcribe) in a ſtrict ſeuſe, the 
thus we meet with gentil homme, Fr. gentilbuamo, Ital. 1. e. knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and the ſitu - 
bon gentilis, Lat. A perſon of a good family, one raiſed ation of the various countries on its ſurface. In a more 
above the vulgar by his character or poſt. Uſed as a term | extenſive ſenſe, it takes in a knowledge of the ſeas alſo; 
of deference and complaiſance, when ſpeaking of a per- and in its largeſt ſenſe a know of the various cul-' 
ſon. The ſervant who waits upon a perſon out of uv“ toms, habits, and governments of nations; the figures 
Uſed as à word to denote it extraction, or wealth, magnitude, motion, and the different ſtrata and crete, 
the rank what it will. The king is a noble gentleman.” of its ſoil ; the various animals of different countries; their 
SnAKx. A perſon who to a good Pirch, and affluent for- climates, ſeaſons, heat, weather, together with the art of 


tune has joined the qualifications of polite addreſs, virtuous laying their various appearances down in maps, charts, &c. 
conduct, and univerial afabiliy. | | 


| GEO'LOGY, S. (from yn, ge, Gr. the earth and s, /cges, 
GEN"T LEMANLIKE, GEN”TLEMANLY, adv. becom- Gr. a diſcourſe) the doctrine or knowledge of the nature 
ing a man f birth breeding am fortune. Polite, affable and ſtate of the earth. Bu | 
and generous. | an tried GEO'MANCY, S. (from »», ge, Gr. the earth and Narres, 
GEN”TLENESS, -S. dignity: of birth or rank. Softneſs, manteia, Gr. ſoothſaying or foretelling) the art of) foretell- 
mildneſs, ſweetneſs, or freedom from violence, applied to ing future events, by calting little pebbles on the ground; 
diſpoſition. Kindneſs, benevolence; an obſolete ſenſe. by means of clefts or clinks made in the earth, or by means 
The gentlengſi of all the gods go with thee.“ Sax, _ | _ of a number of dots made at random, and conſidering the 
| ntle- various lines and figures which they preſent. 151 | 
GEO'MANCER, (of yn, ge, Gr. the earth and warm, man- 
tis, Gr. a foreteller) one who pretends to tell future events 
by means of geomanty. | A= 
GEO'MANTIC, adj. belonging to — or ſormed by 
a geomancer. 'Two geomantit figures.“ DT 


# 


|  purTetw, metres, Gr. to meaſure) one tkilled in the principles 
ot ey ' \ 5 9 IP AU FORE of 
GEO'METRAL, adj. (Fr.) pertaining or relating to geo- 
merry. | this 
| ulgar. A term GEOMETRIC GEOMET'RICAL; . (gromatriguze, Fr. 
or complailance. h gentry and good Ne lar ges, geometrites, Gr.) belonging to. preſcribed, laid 
bſolete. [ down by, or diſpoſed according to, principles at geo- 
Lat. a knee and fee, 8 rin | nh i 
GEOMET*'RICALLY, adv. according to the-xules of, geo- 
metry. | bag 1 Yor sie 1 
| S 5 + BY | N N CEOME- 


4 E METER. S. -(geomerre, Fr. ns 8 the earth and 


GES 


8 8. ſee OG erz. Ge 5 
o GEO'METRIZE, 2. a. (ugs, grometrFo,, Or-) 
perform or act according to the Principles of geometry. 
„ Confined herſelf to gromerrize.” BoyLE. 
GEO'METRY;” 8. fgrometrie, Fr. of e, 
- and mes,  mitria; Or. meaſure) in its primary ſenſe 
the art of meaſuring the earth or any diſtances thereon ; 
_ at. preſent uſed for the ſcience of quantity, extenſion. or 
C iiatines and without any re- 
to matter. 


119 
. 


ma 
It is divided into 
.cal 


— 2 
4 i 2 elementary 


ich applies re etry to 

; t, where the in , the 1122 
to diſtinguiſh lands by confidering their figures 

to be able to — tne 1 


ctive quantities; to 


know how to plot them, and lay them out again in their 


8 dimenſious and fituations, c. | 

PO/NICAL,. adj: (of , ge, Gr. the earth, and e, 
Gr. labour, geeponiquie, Fr.) relating to huſbandry, 
cultivation of the earth. ** Authours geoponical or 
* ſach as have treated de re ruftica.” Brown. Not in 


GEORGE, 8. {pronounced , Georgius, Lat.) the fi- 
gure of St. George on — worn by the knights 
the garter as an enſign of their order. Uſed with 
brown, a (mall. penny | of houſhold bread; a word 
commonly uſed in the colleges at Oxford, c. but ob- 
ſolete in London. 


Pons, 
or the 


7 


2, 


Crver * x YE 
GER'FALCON, 8. a bird of prey, in fize between a vul- 
_———— and of the greateſt ſtrength next to the 

: ILEV. * 1 a 
GERMAN. S. (germain, Fr. germanus, Lat.) a brother. 

One ing to a brother in nearneſs of blood; ge- 

y applied to the children of brothers and fiſters, 


who are called couſins german. 


GERMAN DER, 8. {germani#ie, Fr) in botany, a plant, 
called in Latin, Teucrium, from K. Teucer, who was the 
firſt that brought it into uſe. : NS 

GE/RME, 8. (Fr. germen, Lat.) a ſprout, or ſhoot. That 


which grows and s. © Made out of the germe 
or treadle of the egg: Bxown. In botany, that part 
of a flower or plant w contains the ſeed. . 


GER MEN, 8. {germen, Lat.) a young ſprout or ſhoot. A 
ing or ſprouting ſeed. ** All germens ſpilt at once.” 
SHAK., — oy * * 
To GENMINATE, v. . (germinatus, L. ger mino 
Lat.) to ſprout, bud, ſhoot, or grow. 
n S. (Pr.) the act of ſhooting or ſprout- 
ing. Growth. | | 
GE'RUND, S. (gerunidjum, Lat. gerondif, Fr.) in the Latin 
grammar, a verbal noun ending in &, do or dum, and 
governing- caſes like a verb. In Engliſh, we have no 


rands. | | F 
GE'ST,'S: { J ſhow or deed; obſolete. A roll or 
zournal of the ſeveral days and $ prefixed for the pro- 
eſſes of our kings, many of which are now extant in 
He herald's office, from git, or pite, FT. A month 
„ behind the ge// prefix'd for's t. E 
GESTACTION, 8. {gefatio, Lat.) the act of bearing the- 


oung in the 
To GEST VCULATE, v. =. N 
tricks. N 4 
GESTICULA'TION, 8. (Fr. culatio, Lat.) the throw- 
ing the arms or limbs about ſo as to forth « 
oB5TURE, 8. Gl, Fr. got, Lat.) the 
'S 8. , Fr. us, - 
titudes — of a a 's 12 


ment or motion of the body. 
To GE 


Any move - 


v. u. to accompany ones delivery with 


ing.” SHax, Hanwust, / 


| 


, 
: 


ge, Gr. earth, | 


ſpeculative and practi- | 


Oe” 


8 


of geficulr, | Lax. | 
geſtures ;_ ro play antic/ 


: 


; 


| 


and antic | 
poſtures or at- | 


00 

action, attitude, or motion of the body. It i 

| «© derly read, nor gefured as beſeemeth.“ Hewes 
To GE 1 (preter. eb ancientig gar, part. paſf. ,,, 
| — eum, 


E 
Dalm. gotowee, "uy 


forcy 
get. To acquire; to gain. To earn by bes 
| 46 Cet 
„ the more common and uſeful words.“ Wars. ay 
" procure, or cauſe a thing to be. Jo prevail on or per. 
ade. The king could not ger him to engage.“ 977 
Uſed with owt, to diſcover a perſon's ſecrets. To whee. 
dle, or coax. a perſon out of his property. After having 
Guard 


To 


* got out of you every thing you can ſpare.” 
Ns. 167. To move from or to a place, when followed 
by owt or to. To riſe, or quit one's bed, uſed with ud 

o remove or ſeparate by force, art, or pains, uſed with 
off. To put on dreſs, uſed with en. To fell, or diſpoſe 
of by ſome artifice or expedient, uſed with of; or follow. 
ed by rid. Neuterly, ta depart from à place, or artiye 
at any ſtate or poſture dy degrees, with ſome kind of 
labour, effort, or difficulty. Io fall; to come by acci. 
dent, uſed with Two or three men are gor 4. 
„% mong them.” Tatler, To force. or find a paſlage, uſed 
with in, To move, or remove to à certain place, uſed 
with adverbs of place, or motion. To aſcend, uſed with 
up. To have recourſe to, uſed with into. Lying is 0 
«« cheap a cover for any miſcarnage — a child can ſcarce 
* be kept from getting iuto it.“ Locks. To become by 
any act what one was not * Bathes and ge; 
«« drunk.” Darn. Uſed with of, to. eſcape from any 
danger. Uſed with over, to ſurmount, or conquer; 10 
extricate one's ſelf. from any obſtacle or impediment 
which hinders from action, or involves the mind in 


rplexity. Uſed with ap, to riſe from a ſeat, or a bed, 
* TER, S. one that procures or obtains, One who 
gets. E 


* _p S. the act of obtaining. In commerce, gain 
or pront. f | 1 4 
GEW/GAW, S. (gwaghaw,. Brit. to be empty. Gera,, 

Sax. trifles.) a ſhowy, empty trifle; a bauble, or Glenda 


Er | | | 
GE 'GAW,. adj. ſplendidly trifling 3 though ſhowy and 
gaudy, yet of no value.” See the poor gewgaw happi- 
an neſs 70 gear” wo ge | - 
ful, Sax.) dreary ; diſmal, or melancholy, applied to the 
mind or to place. : Appearing diſmal, ae or 
like a ghoſt, applied to the p 
GHASTLINESS, S. horrour appearing on the countenance, 
Diſmal paleneſs, like a ghoſt. 
GHAST'LY, a/. (of ga, Sax. a „ and , of lic, 
Sax. implying manner, or reſemblance} like a ghoſt, with 
.  horrour and dread painted on the countenance. Dreadful ; 
ee ; ſhocking. “ Mangled with ghaftly wounds.” 
| ILTON, 
 GHAST'NESS,. S. (from gaft, Sax. a ghoſt, and 26%, of 
 " eſſe, Sax. implying an abſtract quality) ſee Guss r. 
NESS. * Do yon perceive the ghaftne/s of the eye.” 


'SHAK. E ; 


| GHER'KIN, S. /gurcke, Teut. a cucumber) a pickled cu- 


cumber. Sx1nnzR. 1 * 

To GHE'sS, v. ». (ſee Gvess.. Th this manner of 
ſpelling has been by critics reckoned the moſt proper, 
yet gu: has univerſally prevailed) to conjecture. To 
imagine; to ſorm an idea of ſomething abſent and ex- 


3 uncertain. | * 22S. bs 
O'ST, S. (g, Sax. a ſoul, „or "ſpirit. Chef. 
> Belg. gen, Leut.) the foul of man. A ſpirit or ſpectre, 
ſeen after the death of a perſon. When joined with Hh, 
it implies the third perſon of the Trinity, otherwiſe 
the Spirit, as this word likewiſe ſignifies. © And 

he geſcah/gedes Gaſs!” Matt. iii. 16. % .Fullath on 5. 
gum Gafle,” ver. 11. The halgam after” Matt. xxviii. 
SD tranſl. 2 — — the Gothic verſion. 
„mis wijhana.” To give n the" ghoſt, is to expire; 
our ſoul imo the hands of him that 


to die; or to yield ul 
to a perſon after death. To 
Fire, "the good 


* - 


* 9 
* 


» 
* * 


gave it. 
To GHO'ST, v. a. to appear to 
haunt. © Julius Cæſur — who, 
Brutus ghofted.” SuAx. 


to the {] irit or to the dul. 


. GHO/STLY, a4. ſpiritual, or relating'to the foul; ppl 


| 


to carnal or ſecular, | R 


„ $.-ſpirituataoſs; 3 che quality of relacitg 
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0 # 74 * . 4. 8 eye. 75 07 
AI 8. (Ital.) earth of « tight gold colour, very 
ehe fre in the kingdom-of Ne, and in great w. 
7 ong painters. | | 3 
oi LS. 8 Fr. gigas, Sax. Lat. and Gr. of n, * 
r. the earth, and yoraw, to beget; being uſually called che 
bens ol the earth) a perſon of uncommon height of ſta- 
ture; it is noted that the ideas of pride, brutality and 
© vickedueſs are aſſociated with this word, both in our own 
language and that of ſcripture. e ed 
GLANTESS, 8. © giant, and eſe, a feminine termination 
from the Saxons) a woman of more than natural height; 
a woman-taller than the reſt of her ſex naturally are, | 
GVANTLIKE, GP ANTLY, adj. (of giant and like, from Ice, 
$ax, implying manner or reſemblance) reſembling a giant 
in tallneſs, Raven. any thing of enormous or 
exceeding great. 4 
GIVANTSHIFP, S. the character of a giant. One that has 
the qualities of a giant, | | | 
GIBBE, S. (of uncertam etymology ; we have, however, 
edge, Sax, bent) any worn-out animal. A bat; a gibbe.” 
Suak and Hanmer. Obſolete. : 


To GIB'/BER, D. A. "+ 


m jabber, according to Johnſon ; 
gabberen. Beig. gabb, Run. ſport.) to dba i an inarti- 


. 


culate or ur intelli 51 _— i | EYE" 
/BERISH, S. (derived y Skinner from gaber, Fr. 
2 imagined by others to be T from jabber. 


nſon, as it was formerly written gebriſ, ſuppoſes it to be 
r or allude 00 tie — cant of Gheber and 
his ſoliowers. Thoſe who do not approve of theſe con- 
jeQures, may remember, that gabb, Run. implies ſport, 
and may have given riſe to this word) cant; the private 
language of rogues, gypſies, &c. Words derived from no 
lan uage, and having no meaning. i 
GIBBET, 8. (Fr. guibeta, Ital.) a gallows; or a croſs poſt 
whereon malefactors are executed, or hung in chains. Any 
endicular beams croſſed at the to X 


| To GIB/BET,, v. a. to hang, bs a on a gibbet. To 


hang upon a beam, which croſſes another, ſtanding up- 


ight. + 
GIBBIER, S. (Fr.] game or wild fowl. ** The fowl and 
« gibbier are tax free.” Apps. Not in uſe, 
GIBBO'SITY, S. (gf, Fr.) the quality of riſing in a 


bump, or a protu 


« jacent water.” Ray. e . 

GIBBOUS, 8. (gibbeux, Fr. gib bu, Lat.) ſwelling or riſing 
above the other parts of a ſurface. 
knobs. © Crook backed. | 

GIB/BOUSNESS, S. convexity ; prominence. See GrBBo0- 
SITY. 

GIB'CAT,-S. (See G1pns) a old worn-out cat. I am as 
* melancholy as a gib-cat.” Shar, ö 

To GI'BE, v. n. (gaber, old Fr. gabberen, Belg. to ſneer; gabb, 
Run. ſport) to ſneer in a contemptuous manner. Actively, 
to deride; to mock ;- to treat with ſcorn; to taunt. 


GI'BE,,S. a taunt ; ſneer; or expreſſion of ridicule joined 


with contempt, 


| GI'BER,.S. 8 one who ridicules or ſneers another. 


GIBINGLY, adv. in a contemptuous, ridiculing, or ſneer- 
ing manner. ' Y 

GIBLET, S. (giblot, Sax. cut into pieces for ſacrifice. 
Minſhew-derives it from goblers- of gob, old Fr. an offal, 
and Junius from gibier, Fr: game) the offal parts of a fowl ; 
n thoſe of a duc gooſe, which are cut off 

lerer neck, 
rt wings, gi „heart, liver, an , 

odd ul V. . wick che ce of external things, 
turning round though at : With a ſwimming in the 
* Figuratively, without ſteadineſs, or forethought. 

a *. . 

GID'DY, adj. (gidi, Sax. giddian, Sax. to ſport or trifle) | 
having, a ſwimming in the head, whereby external things, 
wes, d at reſt, ſeem to turn round. Figuratively, a ſwift 
whirling: motion, which may cauſe giddineſs. Changeable, 
inconſtant, unſteady ; that which cauſes giddineſs either by 


or wanting caution. 'Tottering. Intoxicated, or elated too 
much with, ſucceſs.or praiſe. r 

eib pr-BRAINED, adj. careleſs ; thoughtleſs ; raſh ; or 
unJertaking.@ thing without weighing its conſequences. 


Mets, or conſtancy, 
GID'DY-PACED,. 
11 in the head. 
ele Of theſe more beiſk and ziday- paced times. SHar. 
It Aer 8. (of —5 Teut. or ghzer, Belg. a vul- 
we). a pryticular kind of eagle reſembling a vulture in its 
"*pacity, It is ſometimes ſpelt jer-eagle. | | 


„, moving like one that has a ſwäm- ö 


rance, above the reſt of a ſurface. 4 
prominence, - Convexity. © The gibbe/ity of the inter- 


Convex ; ning in 


ils circalar motion, or its exceſſive height. Heedleſs, raſh, | 


igurative y. raſh ; heedleſs : Thought- 2 las 72 


SIM 1 v4 
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GIFT”, 8. (Sax. 2697; I. gef, Run.) ſomething beſtowed 
on another A price * The a of giving. 
When applied to the deity, an offering, or Oblatien. 

a bad ſenſe a bribe, or preſent made uſe of to corrupt a 
Judge, Sc, Any power, or peculiar talent and faculty, ſo 
called becauſe given, or implanted in our nature, not ac- 
quired by art. He who has the gift of ridicule,” $pe#?. 


N. agr. | | 

GIF'TED, adj. given, or beſtowed, not acquired by labour. 

Wich —3 heaven giſted ſtrength.“ Mir. Samen. En- 
dowed with extraordinary powers, Poſſeſſed with a vain 

imagination of being inſpired, uſed ironically. « Two of 
their ge brotherhood.” Day p. | 72 

GIG”, S. (igel, Teut. 4oghel, Belg. a ball) a ſmall op . 
made of horn, which is kept ſpinning by whipping it w3 
a leather thong, or a dry'd eel- kin. A fmall nddle: From 
gigia, III. giga, Ital. gerge, Teut. gige, Dan. gon 1 

GIGAN'TIC, S. (gigant, genitive of gigas, Lat.) reſem- 
bling a giant: Ot an enormous fize. Figuratively, ex- 
ceedingly wicked. | Y : 

To GIGGLE, v. =. (the g is pronounced hard, from giche- 
ten, Teut. or as Skinner ſuppoſcs, from the found) to be 
inclined to laugh, To laugh at trifles. + 

GIG'GLER; S. (the g is pronounced hard) one who burſts 
— ons. the leaſt trifle. One very much inclined 
to laughter. | 

GIG'TET, S. /peagl, Sax. geyl, Belg. giller, Scot.) a wan- 
ton, laſcivious girl. To be the Silke of a giplet 

GIG'OT, 8. (Fr. ene, Teal.) the 818 

7 r. gipotto, .) the hip joint. ED 
To GILD,, v. a. 8 i/ded, or _ of gyldan, Sax. gille, 
reter gillte, Il.) to wach over with liquid, or cover with 
f, gold. Figuratively, to cover with any thing of a 
ellow colour; to adorn with ſunſhine, or luſtre. To 
ighten. Uſed with ower, to recommend a thing, or bide 
its defects by ſome additional ornament; alluding to the 
method of apothecaries who coyer their pills with gold 
leaf, in order to render them more pleaſing to the eye. 

GIL*DER, S. one who covers the ſurface of any body with 
gold. A coin valued from one Shilling and fixpence to 
two ſhillings, from ghiz/z, Dan. gelt, Teut. Money: 

GIL DING, S. gold laid or ſtuck on any ſurface, by way 
of ornament. The act of covering with gold. * 

GIEL", S. (gil, Il. a cleft, or chink, agulla, Span. L 
Lat.) the apertures on each fide of the head of fiſh, whi 
they breath through, inſtead of their mouths, as is ob- 
ſerved by Galen de ufa Parrum, |. 6. c.g. and by Plis. 1. g. 
e. 8. the former of whom giyes us a ſhort but admirable de- 
ſcription of their conſtruction. The red flap which hangs 
down from the beak of a fowl, or fleſhy excreſcence under 
the chin of a man. A liquid meaſure containing the fo 
part of a pint; from gilla, low Lat. A womay or fem 
companion, from Gilfan, the old Engliſh way of writing 
Julian, or Faltana. © Each Fack with his Gill,” BRN. 
Joxsox. In botany, the plant called ground-ivy. Like- 
wiſe ale wherein ground-ivy has been fteeped. | 

GIU'LY-FLOWER, S. (corrupted from Fuly-fowe?, ſo called 
from the month it blows in) in botany, the Dianth 
under which genus are included, pinks, carnations and the 

. ſweet-william ; but the term is vulgarly applied to that 
ſpecies called the clove Fuly- . 

GILT, 8. (from id) gold laid on any ſurface. Figurative- 
ly, golden ſhow; or ſplendour. When thou waſt i 
thy. gilt and th fe Sn. 0 

GILT, part. of gild. | 

GILT*-HEAD, S. the name of a ſea fiſh. | 

GILUT*?-TAIL, S. a worm fo called from its yellow tail. 

GIM“, adj. (gim, Sax. a jewel or precious ſtone) neat ; ſpruce, 
well drefſed : an old word, which ſeems now reviving. | 

GIM*CRACK, or GIM'CRANK, S. (of giz, fpruce or 
neat, and ftrazch, Teut. an engine, or machine, ſuppoſed 
by Skinner, to be derived from giz, a contraction of engine, 

| — a ſlight piece of mechaniſm, more curious than uſe- 
_. | | ' 

GIM'LET, S. (che g is pronounced hard, of gi3/e, Fr. ſig- 
nifying the a0 nee, Fr. a dry ſweatmeat N 
round z as the Engliſh word is till pronounced like Ic, it 
ſeems derived from the latter rather than the former word) 6 
a borer with a Kind of worm or ſcrew at the end. 


N. GIM MAL, 8. (ſuppoſed by Skinner and Ainſworth to be- 
D - DED.. | „ Caution ws $ n gills 
DX-HEADED, | adj. without thought, caution, ſteadi Res Rs Lat. dog wah _ 


derived „Lat. and to be applied only to ſame- 


s corre ſpo 
rupted from geometry. or geometrical) a curious piece of ma- 
ock-wor k. By ome odd grmmal, or de- 
like clocka, ſtill to ſtrike on.“ 


GINA“ 


4. vice, thelr arms are ſet, 
Suk. Obſolete. 


& : F : 7 G I R | 
_ Me « . — 


GIM MER 8. ſee GiMmaL) a movement; A art/ of a 
4 . * The ginmers of the word hold 


Gl together, not ſo much by geometry, as natural magic.“ 


„ | | F 1 
G MP”, S. (fee Giu. Gimp, in old Engliſh is neat, ſpruce) 
a a kind of falk-twiſt, or open lace. _ | 2 
GIN”, 8. (contracted from engine) a trap or ſnare. A pump 
worked by wheels.” A diſtilled liquour drawn from juniper- 
- berries, c. contracted from Geneva, , | © 
GIN'GE „S. . (gengero, zenzero, gengifir, Sax. gengebro, or 
zenzero, Ital. gingembre, Fr. zinziber, Lat.) an aromatic 
root, of a — — colour, a very hot and pungent taſte, 
uſed in cookery, as a ſpice, by apothecaries as a medicine, 
and brought from Calecut in the Eaſt-Indies, In botany, 
it is ſtyled by Linnzus, the amomum. Its flowers are col- 
lected in a ſcaly ſpike, boring each a double ſpatha or 
ſheath; the outer ſheath looſely covering the ſcale, and 
the inner encompaſſing the tube and parts of generation. 
The flower is of one leaf, tubulous below, but divided 
into three parts at the brim. In its boſom is ſituated an 
oblong thick nectarium. From the tube ariſe two ſlender 
ſtamina, .crowned with thick, ſhort ſummits : The germen 
is round, ſituated under the receptacle of the flower, ſup- 
a * a ſingle ſtile as long as the tube, crowned with a 
+ hairy ſtigma, and afterwards becomes an oval three cor- 
nered ſeed veſſel, opening in three parts, and containing 
. ſeeds. Wei — by Linnæus in his firſt claſs; yet, 
it more properly belongs to his ſecond, as the flowers have 
two ſtamina, one of which is joined to the upper ſegment 
of the flower; but ſoon looſing its ſummit appears to be 
only a ſegment. The ſpecies are three. 
GIN'GERBREAD, S. a kind of bread made of flour ſweet- 
| 2 with treacle, and mixed with ginger, and aromatic 
GIN'GERLY, adv. {gingre, Sax. younger; becauſe weaker 
than thoſe Who are more advanced, in years) in a ſoft, ten- 
der, cautious, and flow manner, tor. fear of breaking or 
_ hurting on account of the weakneſs of its form, or the 
neatnels of its make. What is't that you— took up ſo 
% gingerly.” SHAK. | 
GIN GERNESS, S. caution, tenderneſs, or ſlightneſs in 
handling, for fear of hurting or ſoiling. Niceneſs. 
GIN*GIVAL, adj. (gingiva, Lat. the gums) belonging to 
the gums. ** The oc luſe appulſe, eſpecially the gingival.” 


HoLvts. 


To GIN'GLE, sz. a. (formed from the ſound) to have a | 


ſharp noiſe, applied to that made by ſeveral pieces of 
money ſhook together. Actively, to ſhake any pieces of 
money, or metal together, ſo as to make them ſound. Fi- 
guratyely, to make a diſagreeable ſound by words ending 
the ſame ſyllables, applied to ſtile. 
SINGLE, S. the ſound made by ſeveral pieces of money, 
or metal ſhook together. Figuratively, the ſound ads 
by ſeveral words or periods ending with the ſame letters 
or ſyllables, 
GINGLY'MOID, adj. (of Doe, 


f . 


igglumes, Gr. and 


Joc, cigos, Gr. a ſhape, or form) reſembling, or approach- 


to a ginglymus. | | 
GIN'NET), S. (es, ginnos, Gr.) a nag; a mule, or de- 
generated breed, From hence ſome derive, but erroneouſly, 
a Spaniſh gennet, improperly written for ginnet. | 
. GINGLYMUS, S. (Lat. ie, gigglhumes, Gr, a hinge) 
in anatomy, a kind of articulation, or joint, whoſe mo- 
tion reſembles that of a hinge. 3 | 
GIN'SENG, S. (Chin. the figure of a man, fo called from 
the ſhape of its root) a root, lately brought from China, 
into Europe, of a browniſh colour on the outſide, and 
ſomewhat yellowiſh within, ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems 


almoſt tranſparent ; its taſle is acrid, ſpicy, and ſome- | 


What bitter, its ſmell agreeable, aromatic, but not very 
ſtrong. It is yalued ſo highly by the Chineſe, that they 
ſell it for three times its weight in filvet : Europeans eſteem 


"To GIP', v. a, to take out the guts of herrings. BaiLzy. 
GIP'SY, S. (corrupted from E 
appeared in Europe, they declared, and perhaps truly, ac- 
* , cording to Johnſon, they were driven from Egypt by the 
2 who adds, they are now mingled with 
à a vagabond, of a natural particular dark complexion, who 
. Pretends to tell future events, by palmeſtry or phyſiogno- 
my.  Figuratively, uſed to imply a perſon of a dark com- 
n; or a woman of great raftineb and cunning. 


GIRA'SOLE, S. (gira/ol, Fr.) in botany, the herb turnſole. 
In jeweling, the opal ſtone, 8 | 


it a good medicine in vertigoes, convulſions, and nervous 
complaints, and recommend it as one of the beſt reſtora- | 
_ tives known. Its doſe is from ten to twenty grains in 
| 19 and from one drachm to two to a pint, in infu- 
. n. | 


tian, for when they firſt 


nations) 


611 


To GIRD', v. a. (preter, girded, or girt; part. paſf. , 
of gird, or pot. Sax. y Ela Belg. #. 25 
ter, Dan.) to bind round. To faſten by binding round. 
Figuratively, to inveſt, or cloath. To reproach ; an un. 
uſual ſenſe. He will not fpare to pgird the gods.“ 
Suk. To incloſe, incircle. The Nyſcian ifle — ,; 
with the river Triton.“ Par. R. Neuterly, uſed wi;j; ne 
to Teproach, to caſt a reproach, or break a ſcornful jeſt _ 
a perſon,  ** Men of all forts take a private gird at "4g 
Suak. This ſenſe is obſolete. . 

GIRDY, S. a twitch, or pang, alluding to pain or ſen 
cauſed by a girdle drawn tight on a ſudden, Conſci. 
„ ence by this means is freed from many fearful Kirch 
« and twinges, which the atheiſt feels.” TILLors. 

GIR'DER, S. in architecture, the largeſt piece of timber 
in a floor, its end is faſtened into the ſummers or breag. 
7 and ſupporting the joiſts which are framed into 


ſation, 


t. 

GIR'DLE, S. (giral, gyrdl, Sax. gerdel, Belg. gurtel, Teut. 
any thing . round the walk and . 
buckled. PFiguratively, an incloſure or circumference. 
„Within the girdle of theſe walls.” Suakx. The equa. 
tor, a great circle 3 the world like a girdle, 
% Under the girdle of the world.“ Bac. 

To GIR'DLE, v. a. to. encompaſs and ſurround as with , 
girdle. ** The gentle babes girdling one another—yithin 
de their innocent alabaſter arms.” Sax. To incloſe, ſhut 
in, or inviron. O thou wall—that girdleft in tho 
« wolves.” SHAK. | 

GIR'DLEBELT, S. a belt worn round the waiſt. 

GIR'DLER, S. one who makes belts or girdles. 

GVRE, S. (gyras, Lat.) a circle made by a thing in moti. 

on. Wants authority. | 

GIRL, S. (as this word is pronounced by Londoner ga, 
it ſeems to point out its origin to be that of gag/, it n 
worthleſs woman; the Saxon has geglberrneſe, for wan- 
tonneſs, the charaReriftic foible of a girl, and girlas, ot 
gyrlan, clothed or dreſſed; which alludes to another 
foible, not leſs remarkable in young women. Dr. Hicks 
derives it from KAarlima, Iſl. a woman, but as moſt of 
the derivations of this word are only conjectures, ve 
have offered the former ones as ſuch, and doubt not but 
we ſhall be indulged the ſame liberty as our predeceſſors) 
a young female, or woman; applied to one who is play- 
ful, giddy, and thoughtleſs, not arrived to years 0 di. 
cretion, or not acting with that reſerve, which a perſon 
of diſcretion ought. 

GIR'LISH, adj. like a A. one who is not arrived to 

ears of diſcretion. anton, playful, or Hack. 

GIR'LISHLY, a/. in a wanton, playful, giddy, or thougit- 
leſs manner, applied to females. | 

To GIRN', v. a. (corrupted of grin) ſtill uſed in Scot 

land; implying, to behave in a ſurly, crabbed, or ap 
tious manner. 

GIR'ROCEK, S. a kind of fiſh. 

GIRT”, pariciple paſſive of Gix p. ; 

To GIRT”, v. a. (from gird. An improper word. 
Jonxsox) to gird ; to ſurround or encircle, © The 1. 
«« diant line that girzs the globe.” Ticxer. 


IRT, S. (from 'girt, the verb, or gird, gurt, Belg; 3 


band which goes under or round a horſe's belly, 4d 
faſtens the ſaddle, or a burthen on its back, In urge) 
a circular bandage with a bolfter in the middle. Tit 
75 moſt common bandage is by that of the g# 
Is Eu. | 7 
'GIRTH-', S. (from goed) the band by which the faddle! 
falletied upon a horſe.” The circumference or mealu! 
of a perſon's waift, fo called becauſe found by mean 0 
a girt or band put round it. | ; 
To IRTH“, v. a. to put on, or bind with a girth. _ 
To GISE”, v. a. (giſel, Sax. an hoſtage, gift, Sax. a gu 
to let cut land, or graze ground, not with ones own 
ſtock, but that of another perſon.” A Saxon word. 
ISLE“, S. ufed in the compoſition of names, which is 
nifies a pledge, pawn, ot Folla „ thus giſiebert, 010 
Sax. an hoſlage, and bert, Sax. bright or illuſtrious. i 
'nifies an illuftrious hoftage.” Fredgi/le, of fred. Sax. Pei, 
and gie, Sax. à pledge, ſignifies a pledge of peace. 
GITH", S. {githeern, Sax.) an herb called Guinea pep | 
To GIVE“, L. 4 (preter, gave, participle pallive, 5 
from gifan, Sax. geen, Belg: geben, Teut.) to P. jr 
or counter Ga Ascher without receiving any thing 18 


: g ge“ 

change. To tranſmit, communicate, or 1mpart mp} 
t # 1 ö 0 TI. 4 } 

ſelf to another by hand, ſpeech, or writing. Vel vl 


to put into a perſon's poſſeſſion; to confign. 


fer, to exchange one thing for another. Uſed ui 
d 0 liſten, or attend to what a perſon ſays. ©, 


GLA 
e he gate no car.” Bac. To expoſe without reſtraint. 
« . to the wanton winds Ee hair.” DRY D. 
To grant; to permit as A favour. 1 Tis given me once 
again to behold my friend.” RO WI. Followed by 
ha yield without reſiſtance, or denial. To enable, 
uled chiefly in poetry. Give the flowers. to blow.” Ap- 
plied to ſpeaking, to utter or pronounce. ** The firſt that 
T, gives this ſentence.” SHAK. To ſhow, alluding to 
the product of an arithmetical calculation, which is ex- 
ed by this word. This inſtance gives the impoſſi- 
« bility of an eternal exiſtence in any thing. eſſentially 
« alterable.” Hats,” © Divided by the number—gives 
« 424 men.” ARBUTHN. To offer. To give no of- 
« fence,” BuxxET. Uſed with ent, to open a paſſage 
' for, or make a thing come out. Ripping their rinds 
4 giveth out their ſmell.” Bacon. Uſed with 70, to ad- 
dit, apply, or habituate. Given to pleaſure.” Bacox. 
| Followed by for, to abandon, reign or yield up. Vir. 
tue giver tor loſt.” MiLT. en for is underſtood it 
implies. to ſuppoſe, to conclude, or give over.. .** All 
gave you loſt.” GarTH. Uſed with away, to make 
over, or transfer to another. Sometimes uſed to expreſs 
a prodigal transferring of property, without receiving an 
equivalent. - Uſed with back, to reſtore, or return, to 
make a thing public; to tell to another. Uſed with 
hand, to yield or conſent to, including a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of preeminence. Uſed with over, to quit, 
leave, or ceaſe from an action or practice; but when fol- 
lowed by 7e or unte, to be ſtrongly addicted, attached or 
habituated to. Had given themſelves ower unte all 
« manner of vice.” GRW. Joined to out, toproclaim; pub- 
liſh; or utter. To ſpread a falſe report or rumour. Uied 
with up, to reſign, quit, yield, abandon, or deliver. 
as, to ruſh forwards, to attack or make an affault, 
uſed with on or upon, in imitation of doxner, Fr. to 
charge an enemy, which Johnſon ſays is not to be adopt- 
ed. The enemy gives on with fury.” Dzrvp. 0 
moiſt ; to melt; to thaw; and figuratively to re- 
2 Uſed with in, to retreat; to give way; to. go back. 
The Scots battalion was forced to give in.” Harw. 
Uſed with inte, to comply with; to aſſent to; to yield to; 
to adopt or embrace. Uſed with of, to ceaſe, or for- 
bear an action. Uſed with over, to ceaſe from an act; to 
leave off. Uſed with ont, to publiſh or proclaim ; to 
ceaſe from a conteſt, to yield. Ufed with wa, or place; to 
yield without reſiſtance, to fall back or make room. 
GIV'ER, S. one chat lets another have a thing without re- 
ceiring any thing in return. 
GIZ7ZARD, S. {gefier, Fr. gigeria, Lat. it is pronounced 
gizzern in Lincolnſhire, and written ſo by Dr. More) 
a ſtrong muſculous ſtomach in birds, wherein their meat 
by means of ſtones which they ſwallow, is ground in 
pieces, as if on a mill. This contrivance of the Divine 
architect in animals that have no teeth to comminute 
their food before they ſwallow, deſerves our admiration 
and praiſe. Figuratively uſed for the ſtomach in human 
creatures, whence to 
thoſe who are diſſatisfied, diſcontented, or cannot digeſt 
lowething they are required to comply with. 
GLACTA'TION, 8. (glacies, Lat. ice, glacer, Fr.) the act 
of turning into ice. Ice. Hail, which is alſo a g/a- 


* ciation.” Brown. 


GLA'CIS, S. (Fr.) in fortification, a ſloping bank, uſually 
apphed to that which reacheth from the parapet of the 
Covered way to the counterſcarp or level on the fide of 
the field. See Plate III. facing FoxTiF1CAaTION. 
GLAD, adj. (glade, glad, Sax. glad, Dan. gladur, Run. 
eladde, preter. of gled, Il, to rejoice) cheerful ; gay; 
rejoicing at ſome good which has 8 either to our- 
elves or others. Uſed generally with of, and ſometimes 
with at or with, before the cauſe of joy, expeeting or oc- 
. Cafioning gladneſs, „Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert 
cheers.“ Pops. Figuratively, uſed for any thing which 


* 


** ſhall be glad for them.“ Jai. xxxv. 

To GLAD, v. a. (gled, Il. preter, gladde, gladian, Sax. 
ela der, Dan.) to make a <4? joyful; to excite a ſenſa- 

on of pleaſure; to cheer. 

To GLAD'DEN, v. a. to cheer; to affect with a ſenſation 

of pleaſure or delight. AD VIE 

GLAD/DER, 8. one who raiſes delight and pleaſure, 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron.” Dx Yo. 

CLA DE, 8. (glod, Dan. gledur, plural of glood, If. gleed, 
old Eng. a hot coal, whence givway, Sax. to be hot or 

thine) a lawn or opening in a wood. A paſſage through 

wood made by lopping off the branches of trees. 

CLA DEN, GLA DER, 8. (gladizs, Lat.) ſwordgraſs. In 

nv. a general name of plants with a broad blade, 
Ne. XXXV1ILL | 


grumble in the gizzard, is applied to 


appears, fertile, bright, or ſhowy. ** The ſolitary place 


— 


GLA 


'GLADIA'TOR, S. (Lat.;;g/adeateur, Fr.) a perſon who uſed 
| — fight _ a naked ſword in the publick ſhews at Rome. 
_ Figuratively, a prize frghter; @r ſword player. 
GLAD'TY, adv. in 4 joy ful or chearful 19-50 In ſach a 
manner as would communicate pleaſure or delight. 
GLADY/NESS, S. a ſenſation of joy or delight, ariſiog at 


"a ſucceſs, or from actual poſſeſſion of 
GLAD/SOME, , adj. delighted, pleaſed ; cauſing joy! hav- 


ing the a ce of gaiety. | 
on D'SOMELY, ady, with ſome ſenſation of delight or 
eaſure. | 


GLAD'SOMENESS, 8. gaiety. A flight ſenſation of joy 


or 2 | 
GLAPRE, S. (glare, Sax. amber. glar, Dan. glaſs. glaire, 
2 Lat.) the white of an egg. A Find & hal. 
rt 


To GLAIRE, v. a. (glairer, Fr.) to vamith, or ſmear with 


the white of an egg; uſed by book-binders. 5 

GLAN'CE, S. (glants, Belg. glantz, Teut.) a ſudden ſhoot 
or beam of light or ſplendour. A ſtroke or dart of light. 
Figuratively, a ſn of ſight; a quick view; perhaps 
om glencge, Sax. pride; this being a proper expreſſion 
Ot it. 8 

To GLAN'CE, v a. (glanizen, Teut. glantſen, Belg. glant- 
zer, Dan.) to ſhoot a ſudden ray of lighe or {plendour. 
To fly off, or to firike, in a looping manner. Figurative- 
17 uſed with ar, to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's Faults by 

ome oblique hiats. Actively, to move quickly. Uſed 

with ge, to take a quick, flight, or tranſient view. To view 

NN „ Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes.” 
HAK. * | = 

GLANC'INGLY, adv. in an oblique manner: tranſiently. 

GLAND, S. (Fr. glans, glandis, Lat.) in anatomy, a ſoft 
ſpongy ſubſtance, which ſerves to ſeparate a particular hu- 
mour from the blood. A conglobate, and a conglomerate 
gland, are the two ſpecies into which they are divided, and 
may be found under the articles, ConcLoBaTE'and Con- 
GLOMERATE. 7 5 2185 

GLAN'DERS, S. in farriery, a running of corrupt matter 
from the noſe, differing in colour, according to the de- 

ree of malignity. | 

GLANDFFEROUS, a. (of glans, Lat. an acorn, and fero, 
Lat. to bear) bearing acorns, maſt, or fruit like acorns. 

GLAN'DULE, S. (Fr. glandula, Lat.) in anatomy, a ſmall 
gland; ſometimes applied in the plural, to ſignify what 
are vulgarly called the almonds of the car. 

GLANDULOF'SITY, S. a collection of glands. 

GLAN'DULOUS, adj. (glanduleux, Fr. glanduloſus, Lat.) 
pertaining, ſituated in, or having the nature of, the glands. 

To GLARE“, v. ». (glaeren, Belg. glær, If. glaG): to ſhine 
ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. Figuratively, to look 
ſharp, or with piercing eyes. Alſo to ſhine with often- 
tation, or with a luſtre too much laboured, applied to 
writings. Actively, to ſhoot ſuch a ſplendour as the eye 
cannot bear; to flaſh, ** Every eye — glar'd lightening.” 
Mir. | 

GLARE,, S. an overpowering, or dazzling luſtre. ' A fierce 

piercing look. * A lion now he ſtalks with fiery. glare,” 
Par. Loft. | | 

Cl. AE Bs, 7250 glairenx, Fr. glareoſus, Lat. fee GLAIRE) 
conſiſting of viſcous and tranſparent matter like the white 
of an egg. | 

GLAR/ING, part. (of glare) flagrant; enormous; applied 
to any very great crime. * 

GLASS", S. (glas, Sax. * Belg. Teut. and Il. from glas, 
Brit. green. ann, Erl. which primarily ſignifies clear, and 
may be given to this ſubſtance on account of its tranſparency) 
an artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing or melting fixed ſalts, 
flint, and ſand together, with a vehement fire; tranſpa- 
rent to the fight, ductile when hot, but not malleable. A 
os veſſel of any kind; particularly a cup, with a foot, to 


rink out of; hence figuratively, it is uſed for that quan- 


tity of liquour, which ſuch a veſſel contains. A glaſs to 
view ones face in. A perſpeQtive, or glaſs to view diſ- 
tant or near objects with. A gleſs made uſe of for mea- 
ſuring time, by means of ſand which runs through à ſmall 


aperture, and called an hour-glaſs. Uſed adjecuvely, for 


any thing made of glaſs. 


To GLASS“. v. @. to ſee as in a glaſs. To cover with, 
or caſe in glaſs; to glaze. | 


GLASS 8 adj. Rakes by + contemplating 
himſelf in a looking-glaſs. A — gla/r-gazing, ſu 
« ſerviceable, finical rogue.” Stax. K 13 


factured. N ho alls gal. | | 
GLASS-MAN, S. one who f 
5 R i | GLASS « 


GLASS'-HOUSE, S. a houſe where glaſs is made and mang- 


* Cm a ek. Aa 


GLE 


GLASS MRT AL, Slain fuf% nns ID 
GLASS WORT, 8. n rom glas and chnet, Sax. a 
lant) in botany, the its empalement is permanent, 

2 id compoſed of ſive -obtuſe leaves; che flower has no 
petals, but 'five ſhort ſtumina inſerted in the divifions of 


the petals ; the germen is globular, with a ſhort pointed 


ſtyle, crowned: by recurved figmas,” and becomes a gobu- 
lar capſule, with one cell, wrapped up in the empalement, 
and containing one large ſed:” The plants grow in marſhy | 
places on the ſea coaſts, and; being burnt, their aſhes are 
uſed both in making ſoap and 
rives its name. From the aſhes is extracted ſal Rali, the 
proceſs of which Miller deſenbes in his Gardner's Piction- 
under the word SaLs0La. The country people call 

.theſe herbs hp. Lingzus places it in the fixth' fe. of 
his ft claſs{- and Tournefort in the ſecond ſect. af his 
ſixth. The ſpecies are five. | 2 
GLAS'SY, adj. ing laſs ; reſembling 


. 


of the nature of g 
laſs in ſmoothneſs, luſtre of bitterneſs. 
GEAS/TENBURY; S. (glaftuburig, Sax. from burg, Sax. 
a town; and g/a/fn, claſs which latter name it derives from 
its fityation in Glaftr-ey, Sax. called Jai tern, Brit. or 
glaſſy Hand) a town in Somerſetſhire, almoſt encompaſſed 
with rivers, famous for a monaſtry, deriving its origin 
from Joſeph of Arimathea, ſuppoſed to have been here; 
the walnut-tree, which never budded before the feaſt of 
St. Barnabas; the hawthorn- tree blooming on Chriſtmas 
day; the burial place of king Arthur, which was diſcover- 
ed by means of the ſongs of the antient bards in the reign 
of Hen. II. the pyramids near the church, one of which 
is faid to have been itwenty-fix feet high; and the mineral 
ipring, ſaid to have been diſcovered by means of a dream, 
Which happened to a poor man, whoſe condition ſtood in 
need of its falutary ſtreams. It is diſtant 109 computed, 
and 121 meaſured miles from London | 
GLAS'TENBURY-THORN, S. in botany, a variety of the 
common hawthorn, from which it differs in flowering twice 
a year; becauſe, in mild ſeaſons, it often flowers in No- 
vember and December, and again at the uſual time with 
the common ſort; the ſtories told of its budding; bloſſom- 
ing, and fading on Chriſtmas day, are cenſured by Miller 
as ridiculous, and having no foundation. Pity it is that 
- Camden ſhould have given us grounds to think he was of 
another opinion. |; 
GLAUCOMA, S. (Lat. of 9Aavzoua, glaukoma, Gr. of - 
- "04, glankes, Gr. blueiſh or ſea-green) in medicine, a diſ- 
order of the eye, wherein the chryſtalline humour is turn- 


ed of a blueiſh or ſea-green colour, and the ſight diminiſh- | 


ed, but not deſtroyed. 

GLAVE,, S. (glaive, Fr. glaif, Brit. a hook, glai ve, Erſ. a 
broad ſword) a+ broad ſword, or falchion. With aged 
„ clubs and glaves.”- Hudib. Not in uſe. | | 
To GLATVER, v. ». (gleaw, Sax. cunning, glad an, Sax. 

to flatter. Still uſed in Scotland) to flatter or wheedle. 
«© A glavering council.“ L' EsTrance. A low word; 
not in ule, except in the North. - $0 5 
To GLA'ZE, v. a. (accidentally varied from glaſs) to fur- 
niſn windows with glaſs. To cover with a ſubſtance re- 
ſembling glaſs, like that with which potters cover their 
earthen ware, porcelain, &c. from glai/e, Fr. potter's clay, 
To cover or overlay with ſomething ſhining. ** Sorrow's 


— os 1 with blinding: tears.” SHAk. 

GLA'ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. 
According to William of Malmeſbury, they were firft in- 
troduced into this iſland by Benedict biſhop of Durham. 

CERN? S. a buzzard, hawk, or kite, fo called in Scot- 
nd. mm 
GLEAM', S. (pronounced glcem, leoma, Sax. light, or a ray 
of light of leoman, Sax. to be light, or to ſhine) a ſudden 
and tranfient ſhoot or ray of ſplendour ; luſtre ; bright- 


neſs. 
with ſudden and tranſient 


To GLEAM“, v. u. to ſhine 

flaſhes. To ſhine,  - * | T 

1 adj. flaſhing ; darting ſudden and tranſient flaſhes 
t. 

To GLEAN“, v. a. 8 gleen) to collect what is 
ſcattered by thoſe who carry in a harveſt. To gather any 
thing thinly ſcattered. To collect from different places in 

a book, or from different authours. 4 

GLEAN, 8. à collection made by flow degrees and labori- 

ous application. The glans of yellow thyme diſtend 

bist 2 Davo. a 

GLEANER, S. one who gathers after the reapers. One 

Who gathers any thing ſlowly and laboriouſly. Figurative- 

ly, one who collects from different places in the ſame 
book, or from a variety of authours. 


| GLEAN'ING, S. the ac of picking up corn ſcattered by 


o 


— - z 
. 
1 

% 


glaſs, whence-the plant de- 


G Lil) 


the;thuſbandmen ; the act of gathering any thing b 

and laboriouſſy. The act of collecting from . "y 
| +thoursz or from: different places in the ſame bock. 
GLERE/, S. (lea, Lat.) a clod z turf; foil; land, Ju 


natural hiſtory, à clod, or piece of ſtone or earth, fre 


quently containing ſome. metal or mineral. In las 

church land, or land poſſfeſſed as part of an eccleſiagicg| 
beneſice. 46 2 > ES | L 8-36 1 * | 
GLE BOUS, 24. abounding in clods. | 


GLE'BY, + ac. abounding an clods. Figuratively, fort}, 

or. froitful. “ Diffus!d ofer-vintue's gleby land.” Paioy,/ 
GLEDLE',S. (glide, Sax.) a kite. Ye ſhall not eat the 
rd? Ivar e | 

' GLEK?, S. (gi, Sax.) joy or mirth. 

| 8 2 Farewell my gle.” Gar: 

| ED, 8. ( glood, plural, g/zdur, I.) a hot 
cal. Obſatere: : — ow ” | 555 
GLEE FUL. ad. full of joy; cheerful. Eye 

. _*©,,thing dath make a gleeful boalt.” SHAK, Obſolete. l 

GLEEK“, S. (gig, Sax. muſic, 'g/igman, Sax.) a muſician. 
- No money, but the gleet ; .Fi give you the minſttel.“ 

|  0HAK: | 197 ; ö 

To GEEEE/, v. a. gligman, Sax. a buffoon, glio-goms, 

Sax. a jeſt) to fneer; to mimick. o droll upon. 
«<. Gleeking or galling at this gentleman.” Saas. Oblolcte 
in England, but ſtill retained in Scotland, and ſignißes tg 

ſpend time idly, with ſome mimickry and drollery. 

To GLEEN“, v. x. (perhaps either derived from, or a cox. 
ruption of, gleam) to ſhine with heat, or polith. * Hard 
«+ olcening armour.” Petor, | 

GLEET?, S. (written glitt, by Skinner, and derived from 
glitden, Belg. or glidan, Sax. to run ſlowly, or glide) the 
fiowing or dripping of a humour from any wound. Uſu- 
ally applied to a flux of thin humour from the urethra, 

To GLEET”, v. #. to drop flowly, or ooze with a thin hy. 
- mour. Figuratively, to run ſlowly. ** leer down the 
rocky caverns.” CHerNE. 

| GLEE'TY, a. reſembling a gleet. Thin and ſanious, ap- 

plied ta humours. | 

LEW”, S. (gero, Brit. ſtrong, glud, Brit. tenacious, or ſticky, 

of | g/ynu, Brit. to ſtick, ' gluten, Lat.) a viſcid, tenacicus 

matter, uſed as a cement to join divers things together, 

The common glew is made of the ſkins or hides of beaſts; 

fiſh glew is made of the mucilaginous parts of a large 

fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſſian ſeas, and is what we 

call ;/ing-glaſs. . 

' GLIB', a. ( g/is, 11h ſmooth, glid, Sax. Mippery) ſmooth; 
ſlippery ; without any inequalities in the ſurface; formed 
ſo as to be eaſily moved. Smooth; voluble, applied to 
ſpeech. Hear, on the clergy how gli his tongue ran,” 
SWIFT, | 

GLIB', S. a thick curled buſh of hair hanging down over 
the eyes, worn by the ancient Iriſh. 


Js Blouzeling, 


8 


— 


— „ ——— = 


| GLIB'LY, adv. (from glib, the adjective) ſmoothly :; with- 


out any obſtacle. <* Slide g/ibly into detraQtion.” Gov. f 
the Tongue. | 
GLIB/NESS, 8. ſmoothneſs ; ſlipperineſs. Such ſmoothnes + 
of ſurface that any thing will ſlip off, if there be the lead 


inclination. Volubility, or eaſineſs of motion, applied to 


the tongue. 

To GLIDE/, v. . (glidan, Sax. gliiden. Belg.) to flow, er 

; paſs gently, ſmoothly, or without any tumult. Lo mode 
tmoothly and flowly along. 

GLI DE,, 8. a lapſe. A ſliding motion. The act of paſ- 
ing ſmoothly. 

GLIK E“, 8. '(ſee Grerx) a ſueer, or ſcoff. The baf- 


4% tard's braves, and Charles's g/zhes.” Shar... f 
To GLIM MER, v. a. (glimmer, Dan. tq ſhine, glimm®, 
Belp.. to glow) to ſhine faintly. To afford a fait 
light. | 
| GLIMMER, S. a faint ſplendour, or dim light. A ſeſf. 
lodged in ſparry and ſton) bodies, fo called from 1. 
ſhining. 7 
GLIM'MERING, S. an imperſect view. © Got a g/imm? 
„ ing who they were.” WorToxn. A faint reſemblance. 
A trace. © There was a perceivable gierig of if 
«« Jewiſh rites in it.” SwirT. 
| GLIMPSE”, S. (glimmer, Dan. to ſhine, g/zmmen, Belg. te 
glow) a weak faint light. A ſudden, or quick flaſhung 
ight. Light as the lightning glimp/e they ran. Par. 
Ze. A tranſient lafire, A ſhort and tranſitory _ 
No by glimpſe diſcern Ithuriel.“ Par. Loft. A . 
fleeting enjoyment. That I ſhould know S 0 
« delight.” Prior. A faint reſemblance, or likene! 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a gi of.” Sh: 
To GLIS'TEN, v. =. (glifgena, Sax, glittening; glitenas, 


] 


litinian „ to glitter. plittenine; Sax, a glittcN"s' 
4 71 an, Sax 8 girttonung, L plitts | 
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Do Neale Brent: Got h 


communucated 2 9 — 


GLO 


uſtre or ſplendour. ä 


e . ſee CL YSsTEA, which is the moſt proper 


El (TER; . u. (glitenan, glittinian, Sax. li 
11 to ſhine with luſtre or poliſh : To gleam. Io ap- 
peur pompous y ndid.” * The moſt glittering temp- 
4 12 to diſcord. Det. of Prety. © „. * 
GLIT/TER,” S. luſtre; ſplendour; a ſhining or ſhowy 
brightneſs. © 


- uf. © © A: cfg. 3 f 

T'TERINGLY, ad. with a ſhining or ſparkling luſtre. 
GL GLOAR' "20 a © ( gloren, 8 ſquint; to look a- 
leu. II 90 - 


OAT! v.. (perhaps a corruption of gear) to look 
ro To caſt a ſtolen glance at a perſon. 


G (Er. glabus, Lat.) a round body having every 


t of globe 
88 preſent, though it would afford a variety of curi- 
ous particulars," yet muſt be declined on account of our 
reſent brevity. But not to mention the improvements 
tely' made in our own country by Mr. Neale the in- 
ventor of the patent globes, of which we have given an ele- 

ant deſcription, would be thought an overſight. In the 
Plate facing AztmvTH, fig. 1: à is a great circle fixed to 
the pedeſtal on which the terreſtrial globe is hung, ſo as to 
turn round on the poles of the echptic in 3955 rotations 
on its axis, and is always the ſolar horizon: & is a move- 
able circle, which, when ſet to the latitude of a given 
place, will cauſe the ſemicircle c to point out the zenith. 
4 is the great circle to the annual index, which moves in 
3655 rotations of the globe, but a contfary way. e 15 
the equinoctial, which is moveable to any degree of lon- 
ſeparated from the diurnal. g is a ſemicircle, which 
moves go deg. each way from the moon, and thereby be- 
comes the lunar horizon for the N: hemiſphere. N is a 
joint by which the moon hangs, reaching parallel to the 
ecliptic as at O. P is a cap which cover's one half of 
the moon's body, to diſtinguiſh its phaſes, as it paſſes 
round between the earth and ſan. + is an inclined 
plane which gives a backward motion to the wheel work, 
and ſhews the retrograde motion of the nodes. 8 is a ball 
repreſenting the ſun, which remains fixt, through its cen- 
ter runs a piece of ſteel called a pointer, which repreſents 
a direct ray from the fun, and by means of ſome wheel- 
work at the S. pole ſhows all the countries to which the 
jun is at any time vertical. As the conſtruction of theſe 
globes is the only one which can give us a true deſcripti- 
on of the earth's annual motion, let us refer to the patentee's 
own lectures on their uſe. If the ſun be in the N. tropic, 
this pointer will ſhew, as the globe is turned about, 
that a vertical ray repreſents a ſpiral line round the earth, 
from the tropic of Cancer to that of Capricorn, and then 
back again from Capricorn to Cancer, each line every 
day falling at the diſtance of ſeven minutes from that of 
the preceding day; and from hence à perſon may have a 
juſt idea of the cauſe of the variations of the ſeaſons, 
from obſerving that the north pole recedes more and 
"i | more from the ſun, by the earth's advancing in its annual 
1 circuit. On the roth of June, the pointer falls exactly on 
bt . « the tropic of Cancer, when, it will be obſerved, that all 
the countries on the N. of the equator have their days at the 
.. greateſt length, and that this length increaſes in proportion 
- to their diftances from the equator. Hence we have an 
idea of the cauſe why the inhabitants within the artic 
arcle” have no night, whilſt the reverſe happens to thoſe 
In the antarctic. As the globe 1s turned round, we ob- 
_ ſerve the pointer approaching the equator; and are not 
lefs * in ſeeing, as many degrees in the arctic 
cucle roll below the horizon, as the pointer has receded 
from the aforementioned tropic, till it arrives at the equi- 
nochial line; hence it will appear ſelf-evident, why the 
days and nights are equal all the world over, by remark- 
mg that the 8. pole, which, before, did not appear a- 
ove the horizon, now ſhews/ itſelf even with it, while, 
at the ſame time the N, which before was elevated ſo 


E 


— 


. is a ſcrew by which the annual motion may 


J 


per- plate prints facing GLOBE, 
from which balls of two inches diameter are made. The proce/s 
is as follows: | 


G L O 


much above it, is now level with it, and the horizon, which, 
before cut the parallels of latitude or declination unequally, 
now biſe&s the ſame, and cauſes an equal diſtribution of 
light, throughout the globe. To ſtop our career ; I can- 
not but obſerve the ſimplicity with which theſe ſeveral 
-- ph#nomena are illuſtrated, only by turning the winch at 
the top of the great circle a, and that a whole annual re- 
volution is performed without reQifying the globe once; 
vhile on the common ſort, which muſt be altered or recti- 
bed for every day, the ſun's path appears to be in a right 
line, or in concentric circles, which is contrary to nature; 
and as we can arrive at no idea of the cauſe of the altera- 
tion of ſeaſons or eclipſes; the theory of the moon's 
motion or doctrine of — variation of the needle, c. 
from them, though illuſtrated in a beautiful manner by 
thoſe of Mr. Neale, , we may be excuſed for wiſhing lis 
merits more univerſally known, and recommending the 
patent globes, as preferable to all others. The celeſtial 
globe, contains the fixed ſtars at proportionable diſtances, 
together with the circles of the ſphere. 


That the reader may form a ji conception of "the nature 0 
conſtruming the 'artifittal globes, as well celeſtial, as terreflri 

ave ſhall give them a deſcription f | theſe made from the tive cop- 
Plate IV. Fig. 1. and 2. 


If the ſurface of the ball is one fourth of an inch in thick - 

. neſs, let a mould be turned in wood as nearly ſpherical, 
as may be of one inch and half diameter, for a two inch 

globe: Let the ball be well greaſed, then lay ſeveral 
layers of brown-paper, glewed to each other, over it, till 
it comes to one half of the difference between the fize of 
the mould, and the intended ſize of the ball. When 
thoroughly dry cut it aſunder, juſt on the equator, form- 
ing two hemiſpheres, as through C and D: Aſter this, a 
piece of wood of the ſame length of the infide diameter, 
of the ſaid hemiſpheres, is put in for the axis of the 
globe, each end being nailed to the centre of the hemi- 
{pheres, which are immediately ſowed faſt together at the 
equator where they had before been cut to let the mould 
out. The whole then becomes a compleat ball again; af- 
ter this a piece of round iron is driven into each end of 
the wood, as at E and F, which form the north and fouth 
polar axis of the globe, this done the brown-paper ſur- 
face is plaiſtered over with a white mixture of whiting, 
water, and glew melted and incorporated together, Which, 
when. dry, is of a hard contexture. This when raiſed to a 
proper height above the paper, and pared in a fieel ſe- 
micurcle of the ſiae intended will reduce the whole ball 
to a compleat ſmooth ſurface, and at the ſame time form 
a perfect ſphere, on which the papers taken from the 
plates aforeſaid are laid ; but as the ſeveral gores thereon 
do not extend beyond the polar circles, for the greater 
conveniency of laying them on the ball, the arctic, and an- 
tarctic circles are laid on entite as at G and H, and meet 
as caps at each end, to which all the reft umce. 

The ſame proceſs, with reſpect to the celeſtial, will produce 
—5 ſame effect, as may be ſeen by inſpecting the plate 

ig. 2. 

GLOBE -AMaxARANTH, S. in botany, the everlaſting 
flower. = 

GLOBE'-DAISY, S. a kind of flower. 

GLOBE*-FISH, S. a kind of round or orbicular fiſh. ' 

GLOBE'-RANUNCULDS, S. a flower with ſingle circum- 
ſcribed leaves, like the ranunculus, having a cup or em- 
palement with five ſmall leaves of the ſame colour with the 
flower. - 

GLOBOY'SE, adj. (globeſus, Lat.) round or fperical. 

GLOBO'SITY,. S. roundneſs. 

GLO'BOUS, adj. (globeſus, Lat. when accented on the firſt 
ſyllable, it ſhould be written p/o6ous, but when on the ſe- 
cond globo/e ; though Milton accents the laſt word on the 
firſt ſyllable) round. Than all this g/ earth in plain 
% out ſpread.” Par. Loft. ** Large g/abous irons fly, of 
« dreadful hiſs.” PnILIrs. 

GLO'BULAR, adj. (glelulus, Lat. g/obwol, Brit.) round; in 
the form of a ſmall globe, or ſphere. | 

GLOBULA'RIA, S. (Lat. g/obulaire, Fr.) in botany, the 
blue daiſy, Its flower is compoſed of many florets, included 
in one common ſcaly empalement, each foret having an em- 
palement of one leat, tubulous, cut into five ſegments at the 
top. The florets have one petal, tubulous at the bale, 
but cut into four parts at the brim, the upper and leaſt 
ſegment being reflexed. 'They have four ſtamina the length 
ot the petal : The germen is ſituated in the bottom of the 


tube, 


GLO 


tube, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtig- 
ma; becomes an oval ſeed, ſitting in the common em- 
palement. It is ranged in the firſt ſect. of Linnzus's 4th 
claſs, and in the fiſth ſeat. of Tourneſort's 12th, The 
» ſpecies are fix. | | 
GLO'BULE, S. (Fr. globwl, Brit. globulus, Lat.) a ſmall 
particle of matter of a round or ſpherical form ; applied 
to red particles of the blood, c. 
GLO'BULOUS, adj. in the form of a ſmall ſphere ; round. 
To GLO'MERATE, v. a. {glemeratus of glomero, Lat.) to 
— ſeveral parts or bodies into a round body or 
phere. 
GLOMERA'TION, S. /glomeratio, Lat.) the act of form- 
ing ſeveral parts or bodies into a round ball or ſphere. 'A 
body formed into a ball. ; 


 GLO'MEROUS, ad}. {glomere/us, Lat.) gathered into a ball 


or ſphere. Wants authority. 

GLOOW, S. {glommung, Sax. twilight) an imperfeR, faint, 
or obſcure light. ; 

To GLOOM, v. #. to ſhine obſcurely. To be darkiſh, like 


the twilight. To be cloudy. Figuratively, to be me- | To GLO'W, v. #. (glowan, Sax. . Belg. gluen, 


lancholy, dull, or ſullen. a 
GLOOMINESS, 8. want of light. Duſkineſs. Darkiſhneſs, 
like that of twilight. Diſmallneſs. Figuratively, want of 
chearfulneſs. Sullennefs. Cloudineſs of aſpect. Sadneſs 
or melancholy. | 
GLOO'MY, adv. dimly ; without perfect light. Figura- 


tively, ſullenly; with a cloudy aſpect. How gloomily | 


he look'd.” Da p. 

GLOO'MY, 2 obſcure ; imperfectly lightened; having a 
faint light. Diſmal for want of light. Dark or blackiſh, 
applied to the complexion. Sullen; melancholy ; ſad, ap- 
plied to the mind and look. 

SLO RIED, adj. illuſtrious ; honoured ; dignified ; eſteem- 
ed an object worthy of being boaſted in. Your once 
«« gloried friend.” Mil r. 

GLORIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving glory, at- 
tributing honour and rendering praiſe. The act of exalt- 
ing a perſon to the higheſt degree of dignity. A ſtate of 
the higheſt dipnity. | 

To GLO'RIFY, v. a. {glorifier, Fr. glorifico, Tat.) to pro- 
cure honour or praiſe to a perſon or thing. To pay hon- 
our or praiſe in worſhip. To extol; honour, or praiſe, 
To exalt to a ſtate of ſplendour, dignity, or glory. 

GLORIOUS, * adj. (gloriofus, Lat. glorieux, Fr.) in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, haughty ; proud; oftentatious ; or boaſting in 
any advantage. They that are glorious muſt needs be 
«« faftious.” Bac Figuratively, adorned with glory. Ex- 


alted to a ſtate of ſplendour and dignity. Noble; illuf- | 


trious; excellent. 

GLO'RIOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to deſerve or 
confer both glory, dighity and praiſe. Illuftriouſly ; nobly. 

GLORY, S. Cgleire, Fr. gloria, Lat. uſed by the antient_ 
poets as a word of one fyllable and pronounced glore) 
praiſe or honour attributed in adoration or worſhip. In 
ſcripture, a ſtate of ineffable ſplendour and felicity pre- 
pared for the righteous in heaven. Honour; praiſe; fame; 
renown. ** boy is like a circle in the water.” Snack. 
A ftate of ſplendour, dignity, and magnificence. ** So- 
** Jomon in all his glory.” Mat. vi. 29. Luſtre, or 
brizktneſs. In painting, a- circle of rays 3 the 
kead of a perſon. Uſed with, or without vain; pride; 
boaſting, or arrogance. ** By the vain glory of men they 
« they entered into the world.” Id. xix. 14. 

To GLORY, v. x. to boaſt in; to be proud of Uſed with 
in. Let them look they glory not in miſchief.” Szar. 
To GLOSE”, v. a. (gle/an, Sax. hence gle/ing, Sax. a gloſs. 

ſee Grosz) to flatter ; to wheedle. 

GLOSS”, S. (Fr. glefing, Sax. ywooa, gloſſa, Gr.) a com- 
ment, or explanation of the ſenſe of an authour. Figura- 
tively, a falſe interpretation, or ſpecious- explanation of 
the words of an authour, in order to ſerve a particular 
purpoſe. A ſuperficial luſtre, or brightneſs m_—_— 

on the ſarface of ſilk, or any ſmooth or poliſhed body. 
From ghy/ing, gly/ung, Sax. 

To GLOSS, wv. n. (glofſer, Fr. ſee the noun) to comment, 
or make remarks on the ſenſe of an authour. To make a 


dy remark, or give a broad hint. Actively, to explain by 


a comment * hon. To — or make a thing on 
| pear right by ſome ſpecious reaſon or interpretation. You 
| K . A, fo to gls/5 the fouleſt cauſe.” Pw1t1es. To 

make the ſarface of a thing ſhine. To embelliſh with ſu- 

perſicial ſhew ; uſed with over. ** Glo/7d over only with 

*« a ſaint-like ſhow.” DR YD. 1 . 
GLOS'SARY, 8. (gaire, Fr. glaſſari un, Lat.) a difti- 

onary explaining obſcure and obſolete wor ds. 


 GLOSSA'TOR, S. /glefateur, Fr.) a writer of gloſſes, an- 


. notations, or comments. | 


| 


| 
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| 
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GLOS'SER, S. {glofarias, low Lat.) one w Tb 
kia ap phy — poliſh do explains he 
OS'SINESS, S. Chung, Sax.) the ſhinin 
Q earing on the frfae of fl, or any aide bel 4 
OS'S „ adi. ving a i 11 : ſmoothl * 
GLOVE: 45 Ny fro! pt 2 
OVE“, S. ge,, from glowan, Sax. to glo 
warm; R 2 uſual efe&t which gloves We oe 
hands. Skinner derives it fi à mixture of languag 
vi. ſrom glob, old Engliſh, a hand, and (, Ty 
over, and Johnſon from g/laffeur, Dan, to divide) on 
vering worn upon the hands, either for luxury, or to keep 
them from the inclemency of the weather, 
To GLOVE“, v. &. (pronounced glew) to clothe, or coy 
with a glove. **- Muſt g/ove this hand.“ Suax. » 
GLOV'ER,.S. one who makes or ſells gloves. 
To GLOU'T, v. . (of uncertain ery motogy) to pout ; 0 
| look. ſullen, or diſcover diſlike and diſcontent in 
countenance. ** Gleuting with ſullen ſpight.” Garry. 
low word ; ſtill in uſe in Scotland, though obſolete in the 
ſouthern part of this iſland. | 


Teut. gle, Brit. glood, 1]. a burning coal) to be heated 
ſo as to ſhine without flame. To burn with vehement 
beat. To preſent or exhibit a ſtron bright colour. 

n finale. that ghow'd—celeſtial roſy red.” Miro, 
To feel a heat in any part of the body. Did not hi, 
*« temples glow.” Apps. To feel a warmth of paſſcy, 
or heat anfing from the eagerneſs or ardour of the 
mind. The inward glowings of a heart in love.“ 
Appis. Figuratively, to rage or burn, applied to the 

manner in which any paſſion operates. AQtively, to make 
hot ſo as to ſhine, or appear heated. To glow the de. 
« licate cheeks.” Shar. 

GLO'W, S. a ſhining heat. Vehemence or ardour, applied 
— the paſſions. Brightneſe, or ruddineſs, applied to co. 
our. 

GLO'W-WORM, S. (from glecwan, Sax. to ſhine like a 
burning coal, and arm, Sax. a worm) a {mall creeping 
inſe& or worm, which appears luminous, or like a flame, 
in the dark. | 

To GLO'ZE, v. ». (geanu, Sax.) to make uſe of ſooth- 
ing and flattering words in order to perſuade, coax or 
wheedle a perſon. To comment or interpret. Which 
% ſalique land the French unjuſtly g/oze—to be the realm 
of France.” Saax. 

GLO/ZE, S. flattery ; ſoothing words. Infinuations. © Now 
to plain dealing; lay theſe g/ozes by.” Shak. 

GLUEE, S. (lu, Brit. ſtrong, glad, Brit. tenacious, of 
glynec, Brit. to join by ſticking, glu, Fr. gluten, Lat.) à 
viſcous ſubſtance uſed to join bodies together. See GLEv. 

To GLUE, v. @. ( gluir, Fr. glynu, Brit. to join by 

_ ſticking together, ſee the noun) to join together by a 
viſcous ſubſtance or cement. To hold together. Figu- 
ratively, to join or make a thing join; to unite as it 
were with glue. Sink us down to ſenſe and glue us to 
„ thoſe > 0 a things.” Ti tors. Uſed with 79. 

GLU'EBOILER, S. one who makes glue. 

GLU'ER, S. one who cements or unites with glue. 

GLUM', aj. (a word formed, by corruption, from glam 
ſullen; affectedly, and obſtinately grave. Some when 
they hear a ſtory look glam.“ Guarpian. 

To GLUT“, v. a. ( ghkwth, Brit. engloutir, Fr. glutio, Lat. 
of yautu, gluzo, Gr. to ſwallow) to ſwallow with little 

chewing; to devour. To cloy, or fill too full. Lo fate; 
or diſguſt. ** Enough to glut the earers.” Bac. 19 
feaſt or delight to ſatiety. 4 With death's carcaſc gut 
„the grave.” Mi.T. To bring ig large quantities; to 
overfill, or load. Glutting the market.” AR BUT H. To 
ſaturate,” or ſupply with as much as it can diſſolve, os 
„The men/truum being already glutted.” BOYLE. 

GLUT, S. that which is — 4. or ſwallowed in a rade, 
nous manner. Diſgorging foul their deviliſh 5%. 
Par. Loft. Joined to ear, plenty, or a quanti which occa- 
ſions loathing and ſatiety. More than enough. Any thing 
which fills or ſtops. up a paſſage by its too great, or © 
ceſſive quantity. © By ſome glut, ſtop or other means 
„ arreſted in their paſſage.” Woopw. EP 

GLU'TINOUS, adj. (glutineux, Fr. of gluten, Lat. "” 
reſembling glue; viſcous ; uniting by its viſcidity: Len 
cious. | i a cid, of 

GLU'TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of being ve! 5 
of ſticking to thoſe bodies which it touches. The q 
lity of joining or cementing bodies by viſeidity. 1 

GLUT“ TON, 4 (gfwth, Brit. glowt, Arm. glouton, Fr. 4 ch 
tio, Lat. to fallow). one who indulges himſelf too m_ 
in eating; one who eats to excels, Figuratively, © 


eager of any thing to exceſs, In uatural hiſtory 


Ongravil for RIDER'S Univerral glb, une, Facing Globe. 
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GO. 
name. of a bird in the Weſt-Indies, fo called from its im- 


1 l TON ZE. 4. #. to eat to exceſs. To be lux- 
urious. 8 5 a 
| OUS, - adj. given to exceſs in eating. 
GLUTIONOUSLY, adv. after the manner of a glutton, 
* one who eats to excels.” 
GLU/T TONY, S. (gluttonie, Fr. See 
lb. "By. ſticking ; viſcous ; tenacious ; not eaſily ſe- 
parated Lom what it touches. Very gluy or viſcous.” 
air 8. (glen, glenne, Sax. gleann, glyn, plur. Erſe. 
len, Scot.) a valley, or hollow between two mountains. 
* Thoſe narrow corners and ghan under the moun- 
« tain's foot.“ SPENSs. | 
To GNA'R,. or GNA'RL,. v. a. (gnyrran, Sax. knarron, 
Belg. and Teut.) to growl, murmur, ſnarl, or grind tae 
— « Grarling ſorrow.“ SHAK. 
| To GNA'SH, v. 4. (knaſchan, Belg. naſchen, Teut.) to 
rike, or claſh together, applied to the teeth. To grind 
or ſtrike the teeth together with a 9 quick, or con- 
vulſive motion, either on account of rage, or from a ſen- 
(ation of exceſſive cold or agony. ; 
GNA'T, S. (gnet, Sax. ſchnack, Teut.) a ſmall winged 1n- 
| {e&, or flie, of which there are, according to Derham, 
at leaſt 40 diſtin ſpecies. The firſt thing remarkable 
in the generation of this inſect is its vaſt ſpawn, being 
above an inch and half a quarter diameter, made to float 
on the water, and tied to ſome ſtick or other fixed 
thing by means of a ſmall tem or ſtalk. This ſpawn is 
the receptacle for their eggs ; which when hatched by 
the ſun or warmth of the ſeaſon into ſmall maggots, 
deſcend to the bottom, and by means of ſome of the ge- 
latine matter of the ſpawn, ſtick to ſtones, c. where 
they make themſelves little caſes or cells, which they 
creep into and out of, till arrived to a more mature »ym- 
ha ſtate, and can ſwim about to ſeek for what food they 
. occaſion; at this time they become red worms about 
! an inch long. Thus far this inſect is an inſtance of the 
divine providence ; but if we proceed we ſhall find more 
illuſtrious traces of the divine oeconomy. In its vermi- 
cular ſtate it is a red maggot, as we have juſt mentioned, 
and hath a mouth and other parts accommodated to food : 
In its aurelia ſtate it has no ſuch parts, becauſe it ſub- 
fiſts without food; but in its mature, gnat ſtate, its mouth 
is furniſhed with a curious well made ſpear to wound and 
ſuck out the blood of other animals. Any thing remark- 
ably, or proverbially ſmall. ** Ye blind guides, who ſtrain 
at a gnat.” Matt. xxiii. 14. | 
| To GNA'W, v. a. (gnagan,. gnafan, Sax. knauwen, Belg. 
nagen, Teut.) to bite and tear off by means of the teeth. 
To eat or chew by degrees. To bite in agony and rage. 
© They grawed their tongues for pain.“ Rev. xvi. 20. 
To fret, waſte, or corrode, a plied to the action of corro- 
five liquors. Neuterly, to bite, or (ear in pieces with 
the. teeth. ' | 
GNA'WER, S. one who bites or tears in pieces with the 
teeth. 25 


. 8. (Gr. ν the hand, index, or pin of a 
1 


4 


GL.uTToON) exceſs 


CNOMO'VICS, S. (yrowpontn, gnomonike, Gr.) dialling. Or 
a . ſcience which teaches to find the juſt propertions of 
ihadows for the conſtruction of all forts of ſun dials. 
To GO, v. 1. (preter, I went, I have gone, participle 
gone, from gan or gangan, Sax. of gaggan, Goth. the 5 
being pronounced like an , ganga, Ifl. gaen, Belg. 
geben, T 
trom thence to go, might have given riſe to this word, 
according to Johnſon) to move ſtep by ſtep. To walk. 
Io move ſlowly, oppoſed to running. Run to him, 
thou haſt ſaid ſo long that going will not ſerve the 
„turn.“ Snak. Uſed with forth, in ſcripture, to walk in 
folemn proceſſion. To proceed from one to another, © The 
** Jeſt goes round,” Dayp. To depart, or move to a 
* To move or paſs in any manner, or to any end. 
9 paſs in company with another; to be reckoned of the 
fame fort, uſed with along with. Uſed with over, to pe- 
rue, or read through; to proceed in any operation of 
the mind, To take or keep to any particular road, 
vied with alerg or about. To march towards, in order 
wo attack, uſed with againff, To purſue, uſed with after. 
To quit or change an opinion; to act contrary to a 
Fromiſe, or break a contract, uſed with frow, To be- 
eim, or apply one's ſelf, uſed with werk. To have re- 
ccurſe to, or to proſecute ; joined with /aw. To intend, 
or be near, undertaking a ching. [ u, going to ſay.” 


eut. The Saxon gan being „ an to gene, and 
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Locks... Joined to let, to give a perſon his liberty; 
to free pa confinement or N Uſed with On 
to tend towards an act. Uſed with for, to paſs, to be 
received for. She - for a_ woman.” Sipxey. To 
toll, applied to a bell. The bell goerh for him.” Bac, 
To move or to be in a ſtate of motion, ap lied to ma- 
chines, c. Clocks will go.” Orway. Jo be regula- 
ted by any method; to proceed upon principles; to ob- 
ſer e as a rule; uſed with Ey, en, or fon. To be preg- 
nant, or to bear in the womb, generally followed by vich. 
To ſpend, applied to money. Uſed with byyond, to ex- 
ceed in any quality. Uſed with before, to precede, or be 
prior in time or place. Uſed with further, to extend in 
meaning, applied to words; to purchaſe more convenien- 


cies, applied to money; to have a greater effect, applied 


to the operations of ſome cauſe. To contribute, conduce, 
or concur, To fall out or ſucceed; to be in any ſlate, 
ſometimes uſed with an adverb of condition. Uſed with 
about, to attempt, or endeavour. Uled with again, to 
be offenſive, applied to taſtle. Uſed with ad, to err, or 
quit a rule of conduct. Uſed with Letaucen, to inter 

ole, to mediate, or endeavour to reconcile. Uſed with 
55 to paſs unnoticed ; but when joined with e worſt, 
to meet with as a hm Wed '9 « In argument with men 
«a woman ever goes by the worſe.” Mir. Uſed with 
down ; to be ſwallowed ; to be received with ſome difficul- 
ty, applied to opinions. Uſed with iz ard out, in ſcrip- 
ture, to be at liberty. He ſhall ge in and out. John x. 
9. 'To die, uſed with of; to depart fiom a poſt, to run 
away or diſappear, in order to eſcape ſome puniſhment. 
Uſed with en to proceed: Uſed with over, to revolt, or 
change ones party; to paſs upon a river or bridge. To 
be ſent on an expedition abroad, uſed with t. Other 
„ men fitter to go out.” SAX. To be extinguiſhed, ap- 
plied to flame, or fire. Uſed with through, to perform 
thoroughly, and commonly followed by wich. To 20 
&* through with ſuch an undertaking ;” without with, to en- 
dure, ſuffer, of undergo. ©** To go through this operation.“ 
ArBUTH. To ge againſt the hair, or againſt the grain, is 
a proverbial expreſſion to expreſs ſome thing extremely re- 
pugnant, diſagreeable, or diſguſtful. 

GOBY”, S. a deluſion; artifice, or ſtratagem. 

GO'CART, S. a machine going upon caſters, in which 
children are incloſed to teach them to walk. | 

GO'AD, S. (gaud, Sax.) a ſtick or pole armed with a ſharp 
. at the end, with which oxen, Sc. are driven for- 
ward. | 

To GO AD, v. 4. to prick or drive with a goad. Figura- 
tively, to incite, ſtimulate, or drive n 0 

GOAL, S. (the g is pronounced hard from gau/;, Fr. a long 
pole ſet up to determine the bounds of a race) a poſt ſet 
up to which race horſes are to run. A farting poſt. Fi- 

uratively, the deſign, final purpoſe or end of any mea- 
Fares, or undertaking. Sometimes written improperly for 
gaot, which was ſpelt in old Engliſh zaole. 

GO'AR, S. (pronounced gore from gorer, Brit.) an edging 
ſowed on cloth to ſtrengthen it. 'The warm blood of any 
creatufe, from gur, Brit. 

GO'AT, S8. (get, gat, Sax. gateins, Goth. geit, III. gheere, 
Belg. get/z, Teut. gat, Scot.) an horned animal, with 
coarſe Hag hair, which divides the hoof, is of a middle 
nature between a deer and ſheep, remarkable for laicivi- 
ouſneſs, and a rank ſmell when old. Figuratively, a rauk, 
or luſtful perſon. 

GO'AT-BEARD or GO*'ATSBEARD, S. the name of a 

lant. 

GO'AT-CHAFER, S. an inſet ſomewhat reſembling a 
beetle. 

GO'/AT-HERD, S. (from go?, Sax. a goat and hzrd, Sax. 
a keeper, of hyrdan, Sax. to keep) one who keeps goats. 

GO'AT-MARJORAM, S. a plant called likewile gears urd. 

GO'AT-MILKER, S. a kind of an owl, fo called from 
its ſucking goats. BaiLey, 

GO'ATS-RUE, S. a plant uſed in medicine, as an alexi- 
pharmic and ſudoriſic. 88 | 

GO'ATS-THORN, S. the name of a plant. 

GQATISH, adj. reſembling a goat, either in rankneſs of 
ſmell, or in luſt. 

GOB”, S: (gebe, Fr.) a ſmall quantity, generally applied to 
ſomething viſcous or flabby. . | 

GO'BBET, S. C gebe, Fr. and et, a diminutive termination) 

a mouthful ; as much as can be ſwallowed at once. 

To .GO'BBET, v. a. to ſwallow at once. A low word. 

To GY/BBLE, v. 4. (geber, old Fr. to fwallew) to ſwallow 
haſtily, or in a ravenous manner attended with noiſe. 

GO'BBLER,'S: one that devouts in a ravenous manner, or 
haſtily and without chewing. 
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GO'BETWEEN, S. a mediator ; or one who carries on a 

deſign, by being ſent backwards and forwards with meſ- 
es by the two parties. ö 4 | 

GOB'LET, S. {gobeler, Fr.) a bowl or cup, that holds a 
large . | 

GOB LIN, S. (though imagined by ſome. that ef, and gobe- 
lin ate corruptions of Guelphs and Gibelin, yet elf appears 

to have been prior to either; ſince elf” wy/hon, Brit. are 
| phantoms of the night, and the Germans have long +2 
the name goboldi to ſpectres, or ſpirits, whence gobbelin 
ſeems to be derived) an evil or walking ſpirit; an %, or 
fairy. Go charge my gobline: that they grind their 
* Joints.” SnAk. 

GOD, S. CG, Sax. Gud, Il. and Dan. Goth, gods, Goth. 
Goed, Belg. Gott, 'Teut. of God, Sax. the adj. implying 
$900 ; the amiable and generous idea which our anceſtors 

ad of the divine being, may be ſeen from the denomi- 
nating him from his attribute of goodneſs ; and the leſſon 
this remark teaches us, is that which only can render our 
ſpecies amiable, and keep up its dignity) the ſelf-exiſtent 
infinitely perfect, and infinitely good being, who created 
and preſerves all things that have exiſtence. The object 
of adoration and worſhip. Any perſon or thing which is 

too much the object of a perſon's thoughts and labours. 


To GOD, wv. 4. to deify, or worſhip as a god. Figura- 


tively, to confer the greateſt honours that can be imagined. 
« Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; nay, godded 
% me.“ SHAK, 
GOD-CHILD, S. an infant or perſon for whom one is a 
' ſponſor in baptiſm. 
GOD'-DAUGHTER, S. a female for whom a perſon is 
| ſponſor in baptiſm. 
GOD'DESS, S. (from god and oe, a femine termination 
borrowed from the Saxon) a female deity, or divinity. 


GOD'DESS-LIKE, adj (from godde/s and lice, Sax. imply- 


ing reſemblance) n oddeſs. 

GOD'FATHER, S. {godfzder, Sax.) a man that is ſponſor 

for a perſon at baptiſm. 

GOD'HEAD, S. (from God and head of had, or hade, Sax. 
condition) the ſtate, condition, or nature of a god. Fi- 
guratively, a deity. © Nymphs and native godbead;s yet 
% unknown.” Da vp. 

GOD'LESS, 4%. without ſenſe of a deity. Atheillic; irre- 
ligious; impious. 

GOD'LIKE, adj. divine; reſembling God. Superlatively 
excellent. | IG 

GOD/LING, S. (of God and ling, a diminutive termination 
borrowed from the Sax.) a divinity of ſmall ſtature or dig- 
nity. ©** The puny godlings of inferiour race.” De rv. 

GOD'LINESS, S. duty or piety towards God. A general 

| obſervation of all the duties flowing from our relations to, 
or preſcribed by, God. 

GODLV, adj. having a proper ſenſe of our duty and obliga- 
tions to Gop, Figuratively, pious, righteous, or religi- 


us. 

GOD LV, adv. in a pious and moos manner. 

GOD' MOTHER, S. a woman that is ſponſor for a perſon 
in baptiſm. ; 

GOD'SHIP, S. (from Gop and hip of p, Sax. office) the 
once, rank, or character of a god. Figuratively, a deity 
or divinity. * O'er hills and dales their godþips came.” 
P&10s. 

GOD'SON, S. {god/una, Sax.) one whom a perſon has 

been ſponſor to in baptiſm. 

GOD'WARD, adj. (from Gop and weard, Sax.) towards, 
or with reſpe& to Goo. Such truſt have we through 
« Chriſt godwward.” 2 Cor. 

GOD'YELD, or GOD'YIELD, adv. (corrupted from Gop 
and ſhield to protect) a term of thanks, wherein a perſon 
| wiſhes another the protection and providence of the deity. 
% You ſhould bid godyeld us for our pains.” Sar. 

GOFER, S. one that moves from one place to another, One 
that runs. One that has a good pace, applied to a horſe. 

P is regular in its motions, applied to a watch or 
clock. | 

To GO'GLE, v. n. (/cel-ege or egede, Sax.) to look aſquint. 

GOG'GLE-EYED, adj. (fcel-ege, Sax.) ſquint eyed; not 
looking ſtrait ; or looking with the balls of the eye turned 

. contrary ways. 

GOVING, S. the act of walking, or moving from one place 
to another. Pregnancy, applied to women. Departure, 
uſed with rom, either expreſſed, or underſtood. | 

GOLA, S. in architecture, the ſame as CyYMaTiun. © The 
„ cola, or cymatium of the corona.” Sper. | 

GOLD, 8 Gar. and Teut. golud, Brit. riches, guld, Dan. 
Ful, Ill. either from geel, Belg. to ſhine, or from gelten, 


leut. to be of value) the heavieſt, moſt denſe, molt ſim- 


bo 


| 


| 
| 


GO'LDBEATER, S. one who hammers gold into thin 


| 


[ 


 ** painters form their letters, and gilders lay thoſe parts of 


| GO'LDSMITH, 8. (Sax. gold/chmid, Fr. gold/mid, Dar. 
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ple, moſt ductile, and moſt fixed of all bodies; nejy 
injured by air or fire, ſoluble only by ſea falt, and ms 
eaſily amalgamated with filver ; its colour is of a ſhining — 
radiating yellow, which differs according to its purit N 
the parts it comes from. Figuratively, money, or Fr 
thing very valuable; "or very defirous. « A hean d 
« old.” 


leaves, which are uſed by gilders. It is amazing to con. 
fider the fineneſs to which gold may be beaten; an outet 
may be thus hammered into 1600 leaves, each 3 inch, 
ſquare, in which ſtate it occupies more than 1 9,092 
times its former ſpace ; twenty- five leaves of the 2 
books weigh only live or fx grains, and the ſame num, 
of the largeſt only nine or ten grains. Goldbeayy, 
Ain is the inteſtinum rectum of an ox or bullock, 
well ſcoured and prepared, which is laid by goldbeaten 
between the leaves of the metal while they beat it. 

GO'LD-BOUND, adj. encompaſſed or bound with gold. 

GO'LDEN, adj. made or conſiſting of gold. Gilt. Fig. 
ratively, ſhining ; bright: Splendid. Yellow, or of th 
colour of gold. Happy; reſembling the firſt age or 04 
of innocence. - Golden number, in chronology, is thy 
which ſhews what year of the moon's cycle any partic, 
lar year is. Golden rule, in arithmetic, ealled likeyis 
the Rule of three, is that by which a fourth number i 
ſought, which is proportional to any three numbers given; 
the excellence and extent of this rule in moſt arithne. 
tical operations, is the reaſon of its obtaining this title, 

GO'LDENLY, adv. in a pompous or ſplendid manng. 
Report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit.” SHA. 

GO'LDEN-ROD, S. in botany, called the verge dire in 
French, and /e/idago in Latin. It has a compound fon. 
er, conſiſting of hermaphrodite florets, and half florets u. 
cloſed in an imbricate! empalement with narrow ſcale, 
The hermaphrodite flowers, com oſing the diſk, are fn. 
nel-ſhaped, cut in five points at the brim, have very ſhin 
hair-like ſtamina, with cylindrical ſummits, and a crowre 
1 which turns to a ſingle ſeed crowned with dont. 

he female half florets are tongue-ſhaped, indented in 
three parts, have a crowned germen, with a ſlender yl 
crowned with two revolving ſtigmas, which are ſucceeded ly 
ſingle ſeeds like the hermaphrodite florets. Linnzus place 
it in the ſecond ſet of his 19th claſs, and Tournefor 
in the firſt ſet of his 14th. There are thirty th? 
ſpecies. 

GO'LDFINCH, S. J geldfac, Sax.) a ſinging bird, having 
a reddiſh circle bordered with a golden colour on each 
ſide of its head. The Staffordſhire people term it a prud 
taylor. | 

GO'LDFINDER, s. one who finds geld; a name ludicrouh 

iven to a perſon that empties privies or jakes. 

GU'LDHAMMER, S. (gold-ammer, Teut. from gold ad 
hamme, Belg. a thruſh) a bird fo called, according 9 
Skinner, from the colour of the feathers on its thighs 

GO'LDING, S. {( gu/den, Teut.) a kind of apple. 

GO'LDNEY, S. a fort of fiſh ; called likewiſe gi/:head. 

GOLDPLE/ASURE, or GOLD of PLEA'SURE, 8. i 
botany, the myagrum. The empalement is compoſed of 
four oblong leaves which fall off. The flower has fou 
roundiſh, obtuſe tals in the form of a crois; 1 
has fix ſtamina ; the germen, which is ſituated in te 
centre, ſupporting a_ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtui 
ſtigma, becomes a turbinated heart-ſhaped little pod, ha- 
ing two valves with a rigid ſtyle at top, inclofing rounc- 
iſh ſeeds. Linnæus places it in the firſt ſect. of his 15 
claſs, and Tournefort in the firſt ſect. of his 5th. ; 

GO'LDSIZE, S. a glue of a golden colour, with whit 


their works, which are to be covered with gold. 


a perſon who makes and ſells golden wares ;- as they ct 
formerly, till banking became a ſeparate bufineſs, the p7 
ſons with whom merchants and traders lodged their ca; 
we find the word uſed, not only in banker's houlcs, but 
likewiſe in books, to denote a banker.“ The g 
* or ſcrivener, who takes all your fortune.” Swif 7. 
GO'LDY-LOCKS, S. in botany, a plant fo called fin 
the colour of its flower. | 
GO'ME, S. (Fr.) the black, or oily greaſe of a cart wheel 
AILEY. . : 
GOM'PHOSIS, S. (Gr. of yp, gompbos, Gr. a nul) n 
anatomy, a kind of articulation of the bones wherein ct 
is fixed immoveably into another like a peg or * 
in a piece of wood; ſuch is that of the tech in then 
ſockets. 15 G ON. 


- 
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GO'NDOLA; S. (Ital. gend 451, Fr.) a flat boat, very long and a 
very narrow, * upwards of zo feet long and 4 broad, | 
terminating at each end in a very ſharp point, riſing per- 
' pendicularly the full height of a man, rowed by puſhing 
| forwards, and uſed upon the canals at Venice. 


'GONDOLLER, 8. (pronounced gondolcer) one who rows a 
dola. | 


« thoufand . far advanc'd— ſtandards and gonfalons, 
« *twixt van an 


hurt. 

GOOD, adj. (comparative better, ſuperlative 3%; from 
good the feminine, of goodur, Il. comparative betre, ſu- 
perlative beft, or beffa, god, Sax. goth, Goth. goed, Belg. 
gut, Teat.) having ſuch perfections as are requiſite, fit 
and proper for the end. Wholeſome. Not good to eat.” 
Paros: Pleaſant or agreeable to the taſte, © Eat thou 
« honey becauſe it is good.” Prov. xxiv. 13. Complete; 
« A good third of its people.” Appis.” 

a good deal.” Sound; conſiſtent with rea- 
ſon, uſed with for, and applied to arguments. Loyal ; 
valid; claimed or held rightly. After make, con- 
firmed, valid, eftabliſhed, proved. Make geced your 
« accuſation.” SouTH. Uſed with as before and after it, 
no better than. And him as good as dead.” Heb. xi. 
No worſe. ** A good as his word.” L'EsTraxce. Uſed 
with ar, ſkilful, or ready; dexterous. But you are 
« pood at a retreat.” Dxyp. Happy, or proſperous. 
« Good morrow, Portius.” Appis. Joined to name, cha- 
rafter ; reputation ;. ** Good name in man or woman—1s 
the immediate jewel of their fouls.” SHax. Cheerful; 
gay; not eaſily diſpleaſed, but inclined to acts of bene- 
volence and kindneſs; joined with any words expreſſing 
the temper of the mind. Joined to'breeding, elegant, de- 
cent, delicate, polite, confiftent with the character of 
gentlemen. ** Imitared as the greateſt patterns of wit 
and good breeding.” Swirr. In commerce, joined with 
man, one who is rich, or able to diſcharge all his engage- 
ments and obligations: Joined to 6/1, one that will be 
paid. Virtuous, or endowed with all moral qualities or 
virtues. Followed by 7, kind, or benevolent. ©** The 
* men were very good te us.“ 1 Sam. xxv. 15. Joined 
with fellow, ſociable; free; fond of elegant feaſts or 
drink. Though he did not draw the good fellows to 
* him by cating.” CLartExD. Uſed with man, it is ap- 
plicd in an ironical manner to denote a perſon that is 
void of thoſe ſuſpicions which would naturally ariſe from 
an uſe of reaſon or common prudence, or at leaſt one 
who is only negatively virtuous, or barely free from vice. 
Joined to time, not too faſt ; joined to /coth, really; ſeri- 
ouſly ; and joined to make, to perform what is 1 
or expected; to keep, maintain, or ſupport. In ſpight 
* of their dragoons placed to make good their retreat.” 
CLaregnD. | | 

GOO'D, S. divided into phyſical and moral: Phy/ical good, 
1s that which tends naturally to promote our happineſs, 

enefit, advantage or health; to increaſe pleaſure, dimi- 
niſn pain, or procure and continue the preſence of any 
good, or the abſence of any evil. Moral good, is that 
which is choſen agreeable to the laws of reafon or Gos, 
and has a tendency to promote both our own happineſs 

and that of others. Figuratively, proſperity. ** The good, 
not ruin of the ſtate.” Ben Jonson. Uſed after had, 
wich at, it ſeems a ſubſtantive, but has rather an adver- 
bial ſenſe, and is uſed im roperly for <uell, ©** He had as 


wo good leave his veſſel to the waves.“ Souru. 


D, atv. always joined with as, thus a; good implies 
no worſe. ; 


0 D, interect. well; tight. Sometimes uſed ironically. 
- Good { my complexion.” SHAK, 


GOR 

GOO'D-CONDITIONED, adj. withont. any ill qualities; 
laudable, applied to matter, in ſurgery. In commerce, 
without any 1njury, or damage. Lofty, or plamp, applied 
to perſons. | . 

GOO/DLINESS, S. beauty; grace; elegance, applied to 
external appearance. | 8 | 

GOO'DLY, adj. (ſee Goo. godney, Pol. hedny, Boh.) beau- 
tiful ; graceful, applied to perſons ; fine, or ſplendid, 4 
lied to things, and particularly to dreſs. Bulky ; ſwell- 
ing. Goodly and great he fails.” DTD. Happy; de- 
ſireable. We have many goodly days to fee.” Shak. 

GOODMAN, S. a light appellation of civility, ſometimes 
uſed ironically, and memes applied in the country dia- 
lect in the ſame ſenſe as gaffer. Here your goodman de- 
« liver.” Snak. | 

GOO'DNESS, the fitneſs of a thing to produce any particu- 
lar end. Perfection. Kindneſs, or benevolence, applied 
to actions. 

GOO'D-NOW, inten. in good time; or prithee. Cood- 
* now fit down and tell me.” Syax, Sometimes uſed as 
a ſlight exclamation to expreſs wonder. Good nony, 
good no, how your devotions jump with mine!“ 
Dz yo. | | | 

G00 DS, S. (it has no ſingular in this ſenſe) the moveables 
or furniture of a houſe. Wares ſold in trade; commodi- 
ties or freight in a ſhip. F | 

GOODY, S. (godig, Sax. Johnſon ſuppoſes it corrupted 
from good-wife) a low term of civility uſed to mean per- 
ſons of the female ſex. ** When goody Dobſon died.” 
Gar. 

GOO'SE, S. (plural, geeſe of got, Sax. gooſe, goes, Belg. 
gaaſta, Dan. gabe, Erſ. plural gewey) a large water = } 
proverbially noted, and te, uſed, for fooliſhneſs. 
A taylour's ſmoothing iron. 

GOO'SBERRY, S. (ſuppoſed to be derived from goo/e and 
berry, becauſe eaten with geeſe as ſauce) in botany, named 
grefſularia in Lat. and grofe/ier, Fr. the flower has a per- 
manent empalement of one leaf cut into five parts at the 
top. It has five ſmall, ere, obtuſe petals, riſing from 
the border of the empalement, five awl-ſhaped ſtamina in- 
ſerted into the empalement likewiſe. The germen is fi- 
tuated below the flower, having a bifid ſtyle crowned by 
an obtuſe ſtigma, and afterwards becomes a globular berry, 
with a navel, and one cell including ant compreſſed 
ſeeds in a pulp. Linnzus places it in the firſt ſect. of his 
fifth claſs, and Tourneſort in the fifth ſect. of his twenty- 
firſt. The ſpecies are five. 

GOO'SE-FOOT, S. a plant called likewiſe wild orach. 

GOO'SE-GRASS, S. an herb named likewiſe clivers. 

GO'RBELLY, S. (according to Skinner and Junius from 

or, Sax. dung and belly, It may, as Johnſon conjectures, 
* derived from gor, Brit. beyond or too much; and be a 
contraction of gormand, or gormand's belly, that 15 the belly 


of a glutton) a large portuberant or big belly. A term 
of reproach for a fat perſon. 


GO'RBELLIED, ad. luſty ; fat; having a la 
rant, and ſwelling belly. 
SnAk. . 

GO'RD, S. (gourd, Fr. ſomething turning round like a 
whirlpool) an inſtrument of gaming; as appears from 
Shakeſpeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 4 to Dr. 
Warburton, the preſent biſhop of Glouceſter, 

GO'RE, S. (Sax. ger, Brit. ſanious matter) blood; clotted, 
or congealed blood. In heraldry, an abatement, conſiſt- 
ing of two arches, or curve lines, the one drawn from the 
ſiniſter baſe, and the other from the finifter chief. 

To GORE, v. a. (from the noun) to ſtab or pierce either 
with a weapon, or the horns of an animal, ſo as to make a 
wound. Among ſemſtreſſes and taylors, to widen any 
thing, by ſowing in a piece of cloth. 

GO'RGE, S. (Fr. the g pronounced hard) in falconry, the 
uppermoſt bag, ſtomach, or crop of a hawk. Figurative- 
ly, the throat, or ſwallow. That which is gorged or ſwal- 
lowed. In architecture, a ſort of concave mouiding, , wi- 
der but not ſo deep as the ſcotia, uſed in frames, cham- 
branles, Cc. The gorge of a chimney, is the part between 
the chambranle, and the crowning of the maptle. In for- 
tification, the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin or other out- 
work. A demi gorge is that part of a polygon between the 
centre and flank of the baſtion. 

To GO'RGE, v. . (gorger, Fr.) to fill up to the throat. 
To glut or ſatiate, followed by <vizh. To ſwallow. ** The 
&« fiſh has gorged the hook.“ 

GO'RGED, ag. in heraldry, uſed when a crown or coro- 
net is borne round the neck of ſome bird or fowl ; or When 
the neck of a bird is of a different metal or colour from 


the 


„ptotube- 
* Hang ye, gorbellied knaves.” 


GOS 


the reſt. In farriery, ſwellec. The legs of a horſe are 


£4 * 8 | 
GORGERIN, S. in architecture, the little frize in the 
Doric capital, between the aſtragal, at the top of the 
aft of the column, and the annulets. | : 
GORGEOUS, S. (gorgiar, old Fr.) fine; ſplendid ; glit- 

tering in various c 


magnificent manner. : 

CONC, S. ſplendour ; luſtre; magnificence 

ery. | ' 
GORGET, S. the piece of armour which is worn round, 
and defends the throat. F 

 GO*RGON, S. (e, gorgo, Gr.) a monſter with ſnaky 
hairs, that is reported to have turned all that ſaw it into 
ſtones. 

GO'RMAND, S. {germant, Brit. great, immenſe, or vaſt, 

mand, Fr.) a perſon who eats greedily, and to exceſs. 

 ToGO'RMANDIZE, v. . to eat with greedineſs and to 
exceſs. - | 

GO'RMANDIZER, S. one who eats greedily and to ex- 

ceſs. | . 

GO RSE, S. {gor/t, Sax.) furz, a thick prickly ſhrub, bear- 

mg yellow flowers. | 

GORY, aj. covered with clotted, or congealed blood. 

Bloody; murtherous. A gory emulation twixt us twain.” 
SHAK. 

GO'SHAWK, S. {geſhafoc, Sax. of gos, Sax. a gooſe and 
hafoc, Sax. a hawk) a hawk of a large ſize. 1 
GO'SLING, S. (of gos, Sax. a gooſe, and ling, a diminutive 
termination among the Saxons) a young gooſe not full 
own. In botany, a cat's tail on nut-trees and pines. 
GO'SPEL, S. {godjpet of God, Sax. Gop or good, as M. 
* nan man god luton GoD ana.” Luke xviii. 19. Seel, 
Sax. ſignifies a homily. *©* In Engliſe on ſumum Jpelie.” 
LElfric. Abb. in Trae. de Vet. Teſt. p. 19. Sometimes it 
implies a hiſtory or narrative; the Saxon interpreter ſtiles 
Bede's Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; Spel. Spellian is to diſcourſe 
or converſe with another. Man ne mot /pellian.” i. e. 
one man ſhould not ſpeak to, or converſe with another. Car. 
£EIfri. 5. 35 in Spelm. Concil p. 582. Thus ſpills, Goth. 
denotes not only to converſe, diſcourſe, or inform, Matt. v. 
16, but likewiſe is uſed for wayymnlopai, evaggelizomai, 
Gr. I bring you tidings.” Luke ii. 10. and Gafpilion is 
tranſlated Sayyoa, dinggelle, Gr. i. e. preach, Luke ix. 60. 
When compounded with heath, Goth. good, it is always 
uſed for evangelizing, or preaching the goſpel, theufpillon, 
Goth. gor/pel, old Fr. It appears from hence that go/pe/ im- 
plies rather good news, than the hiſtory of God, as ſome 
imagine, as may be evident from conſidering that gud/pral, 
Iſl. engel, Brit. and evange, Scot. bear the ſame ſignifi- 
cation, not to mention that it is confirmed by all trauſla- 
tions of the New Teſtament ; whether in Syriac, Perſic, 
Zthiopic, Coptic, Ruffian, Bohemian, Teutonic, Dan. 
Sc. Sc.) the title of books containing the hiſtory of the 
tranſactions of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour from his birth 
to his aſcenſion. Figuratively, applied to ſignify, divini- 
ty ; the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and an infallible ſtandard of 

truth. “ As true as the goſpel.” 

Jo GC'SPEL, v. n. (godſpellian, Sax.) to preach the goſpel. 
To inſbruct as a prieſt. ** Are you ſo e — to pray 

for this man.” Snak. Not in uſe. | 

- GO*'SPELLER, S. {god-fpellere, Sax. an evangeliſt or preacher. 
Johnſon ſuppoſes that this word had no higher origin than 
the times of Wicklif, and that it was affixed as a term of 
reprozch on his followers, by the Papiſts, from their pro- 
felling to follow and preach only the goſpel. But a little 
knowledge of the Saxon might have convinced him that 
this was a miſtake, as the wa, godſpellian occurs often in 
the Saxon tranflation of the ge/pe/s, and there is ſcarce a 
Saxon lexicon which does not afford us the word god/pellere 
in the idca of an evangeliſt, or preacher of the te Not 

but we own, that in the quotation he has preiented uz 
with, the word has a reference to the followers of Wick- 
IF only; yet, though applied to them, it had an origin 
prior to them, and was formerly uſed in a good ſenſe) 
**. Thefz go/pellers have had their golden days.” Rows. 

- GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, S. (gefſampine, Fr. gefſypi- 
um, Or gauſape, Lat.) the down of plants; the long white 
cobwebs which are perceived in the air in calm ſunn 

Weather, ſound by Maſly to proceed from a ſpider, dwell- 
lang in fields, which emits them from its podex, and leaves 
tem to aſcend in, and be watted by, the air. The inge- 
nious manner in which this hypotheſis is ſupported, may 

be ſeen in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1758. 

GOSSIP, S. (nom godfibbe, a ipoulor of god and He, Sax. 


urs; pompous ; generally applied to 
GO'RGEOUSLY, adv. in a ſplendid, pompous, ſhowy, or 


GOU 
a relation) one who is a ſponſor for a child at baptiſm 


Figuratively, one who runs about tatling like a woman 4 


a ing-in. > 


To GO'SSIP, v. a. to chat; to prate ; to ſpend time in i. 


volous and inſignificant diſcourſe. 

GO'SSIPRED, S. (of god, Sax. fibbe, Sax. and reg, , 
Sax. term, ſignifying employ, or office) in law, a con * 
ternity ; the relation of a godfather or mother. 4 

GO'STING, S. (of %, a kind of reed, and ing, a Saxon 
termination) an herb. AinsSwoRTH, 

GO'T, preter, and participle paſſive of Ger. 

GOTTEN, particip. paſhve of Ger. 

GOD, S. (contracted from gotworrhe, Sax.) a plant, nam. 
ed woad. 5 

2 1 a mow. Obſolete. 15 

To VE, v. . (old Eng.) to mow, or put in a 
goff or mow. OtÞlete. ' 4 oY 

To GO'VERN, v. @. (the o pronounced like à « ſhort 
uvern; from gouverner, Fr. of guberno, Lat.) to rule over 
in the character of a magiſtrate, parent, or other ſuperiour. 
Figuratively, to direct, influence, manage, or reſtrain, 
In grammar, to require. Amo governs an accuſative 
* caſe.” In navigation, to pilot, or to direct a ſhip's 
motions. Neuterly, to keep ſuperiority or authority over 
others. Figuratively, to command over others. To be. 
have with haughtineſs and tyranny... , 

GO'VERNABLE, adj. ſubject and obedient to command, 
rule, authority, or direction. | 

GO'VERNANCE, S. the act of exerciſing authority over 
others that are bound to obey. Government. The ma. 
nagement, control or-authority of a guardian. ** Under 

the ſurly Gloſter's governance. Shak. 

GO'VERNANTE, S. (Fr.) a woman who has the care of 
young ladies of quality. The more uſual and proper 


word is GOVERNESS. JOHNSON, 


.GO'VERNESS, S. ( gouwvernefe, old Fr.) a female, inveſted 


with authority to influence or rule. The moon, the ge. 
„% verne/s of floods.” Shark. A woman who has the care of 
inſtructing or regulating the conduct of ladies. The 
22 inſtructoreſs, or miſtreſs of a lady's boarding. 
chool. 

GOVERNMENT, S. ( gouvernment, Fr.) the form in which 
juſtice is adminiſtred in a nation. An eſtabliſhment, or 
adminiſtration of public affairs. The power or authority 
exerciſed by magittrates over their ſubjects, or by one 
perſon over another. Regularity of behaviour; dominion 
over the paſſions ; command or uſe of one's limbs or fa 
culties. Each part deprived of ſupple government.“ 
SHAK. In grammar, the particular conſtruction any word 
in a ſentence requires. 

GO*'VERNOUR, S. ( gouwerneur, Fr.) one who manages, 
influences, or has the ſupreme direction of a 2 
perſon. One inveſted with ſupreme authority in a {tate 
One who preſides over, or rules in, any place by warrant 
or commiſhon from the ſupreme magiſtrate. One, who 
has the care of young men. A pilot, or one who di- 
rects a ſhip's motions. ** Turned about with a very 
*« ſmall helm, whicherſoever the gowernoxr liſteth.” Jan 
iii. 4. 

GOU'GE, S. (Fr.) a chiſſel having a round edge. 

GOUGE'E, S. (Fr.) in ſurgery, a remedy uſed in venereal 
complaints, to keep the paſiage open for the urine, xen 
any excreſcence, Cc. threatens its total ſuppreſſion. 

GO'UJERES, S. (gouje, Fr. a camp truil) che French 
diſeaſe. Hanmer. Obſolete. 


 GO'URD, S. (gauborde, Fr.) a plant which creeps alorg 


the earth like the cucumber, and produces a yeilow fru 
of the ſize and colour of an orange. Uſed by Chaucer fo: 
a bottle, becauſe the fruit formerly was ſcooped hollo», 
and the ſhell uſed for carrying wine or other liquors ; hence 
any leathern bottle was called by this name. hes 

GOU'RDINESS, S. in farriery, a ſwelling in an horle's leg 
after a journey, ſo called from its reſenibling a gourd. 

GOU'RNET, S. a fifth. 

GOU”T, S. ( goutte, Fr.) in medicine, a painful kind of 
diſeaſe principally affecting the joints, feated in their f 


gaments, the tendons of the muſcles ſubſervient to their 


motions, and the membranes ſurrounding the bones. Wl! 
ſeated in the joints it is called arthrites ; when in the fer, 
podagra, and when in the hands, chiragra. A drop. 
Goat, of blood.” Shar, Of goutte, Fr. and guith 
L at. 

GOU'T, S. (pronounced goo, Fr. guftus, Lat.) a taſte; fe. 
lib; or flavour. A gout for the like ſtudies.” WOOD. 
Johnſon cenſures this phraſe as affected cant. 

GOU'TWORT, S. (from gent and wort, of wrt, Sax. 4 

plant or herb) an herb, 
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| adj. afflicted with the gout. Relating to, or 
2 — Figuratively, ſwelled or ſhaped like one 
that has the gout. 


GOWN, S. (gan, Brit. gonna, Ital.) a long looſe upper 
" oarment, worn by men, as an undreſs: A woman's up- 
r oarment. The ug eo habit worn by thoſe matri- 
culated at univerſities, by the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed 
church; or the livery and other perſons belonging to a 
corporation. Figuratively, peace, or the dreſs of . 
10 Me mars depoſed and gowns to arms made yield.” 
Dr YD- ; . 
GOWNED, adj. wearing a gown. | ; 
GOW/NMAN, S. one matriculated at an univerſity, A 
ſtudent; or one whole proper habit is a gown, applied 
to the profeſſors of divinity, phyfic, law, c. 
To GRA'BBLE, v. a. (perhaps corrupted from grapple) to 
grope ; to ſearch, or feel greedily with the hands. Their 
« bloody hands grabling in my guts.” Hiſtory of Fohn 


Bull. 

15 GRA'PBLE, v. à. to lay proſtrate on the ground. 
Wants authority. 

GRACE, S. (F. gras, Brit. graaſe, Erle. gratia, Lat.) fa- 
your, or kindneis. In divinity, a favourable influence of 
Gop on the human mind ; virtue, or the effe& of the 
divine influence, Pardon. A kindneſs; a prongs or fa- 
your conferred. Elegant behaviour, or the air and appear- 
ance wherewith any thing 1s done. Beauty, either natural, or 
heightened by art; an emhelliſhment; ornament; flower; or 
perfection. *« By their hands the grace of kings muſt die.“ 
Sax. A phyſical virtue, or power. Mickle is the power- 
« ful grace that lies in plants.“ SHARK. The title of a duke, 
formerly given to a king, implying goodneſs, or clemen- 
cy. A ſhort prayer ſaid at meals, expreſſive of gratitude 
or thanks to the divine providence for ſupplying our ne- 
ceſſities. One of the heathen deities, ſuppoſed to beſtow 
beauty. | 

To GRA'CE, v. a. to adorn, beautify, embelliſh, digni- 
fy, ſet off, or recommend. To confer an honour on a 
perſon ; to dignify or raiſe by an act of favour. ** Grac'd 
« by a nod.” Da Y D. To favour, or honour. ** Nor 
« grac'd with kind adieu.“ Dryp. 

GRA'CED, adj. beautiful; graceful, * The propereſt 
and beſt grac'd men that ever I ſaw.” Sipxey, Virtu- 
ous ; regular; chaſte; conſiſtent with dignity and deco- 
rum. More like a tavern or a brothel—than a grac'd 
« palace.” SuAx. 

GRA'CEFULLY, adv. elegantly ; with a pleaſing dignity 
or majeſty, wu 

GRA'CEFULNESS, S. elegance and dignity of manner. 
Dignity joined with beauty. 

GRA'CELESS, adj. without any virtue, either religious or 
moral, Without a ſenſe of duty to, or any influence a- 
riſing from the favour of, Gop. Wicked or impious. 

GRA'CES, S. (ſeldom uſed in the plural) joined with geed, 
favour or eſteem. | 

GRA'CIOUS, adj. (gracieux, Fr. gratieſus, low Lat.) mer- 
cifu] ; benevolent; kind; favourable, or beſtowing fa- 
vours, Acceptable ; received with pleaſure. Virtuous, 
or good. Their iſſue not being gracious.” SHAk. Ex- 
cellent. Graceful, or becoming. 

GRA'CIOUSLY, adv. with kind condeſcenſion. In a plea- 
ling, and favourable manner. 

GRA'CIOUSNESS, 8. kind condeſcenſion. A pleaſing 
manner, 

GRADA'TION, S. (Fr. of gradus, Lat. a ſtep) a regular 
progreſs or advance from one degree to another, or ſtep 
by ttep. An arrangement of proofs riſing out of, and 
creaſing the ſtrength, of thoſe which precede. 

GRA'DATORY, S. (zradus) ſteps from the cloiſters into a 
church. AinsworTH. 

GRA'DIENT, adj, (gradient, Lat.) walking or moving by 
ſteps, „ Thole gradient automata.” Wilkins. Not in 


uie 

CKA'DUAI, adj. ( graduel, Fr.) proceeding or riſing by 
degrees. Advancing ſtep by ſtep, or from one ſtage to 
another, 

GRA DUAL, 8. (gradus) a flight of ſteps. *©* Before the 
Eradual proſtrate they ador'd.” DRY D. In the Roman 
church, a part of the maſs ſung between the epiltles 
and goſpels: In the Jewiſh, applied to 15 pſalms, ſup- 

pe ſed to have been ſung. by the prieſts 8 upon the 
eracual, or the 15 ſteps of the temple. 

CRADUA'LITY, S. a regular progreſſion, advancing high- 
er by degrees. The graduality of opacity.” BROWN. 
CRA'DUALLY, adv. by degrees. In regular progreſſion; 

by tteps ; advancing from a lower to a hager degree. 

To GR 'DUATE, v. @. ( graduer, Fr. of gradus, Lat.) 


— 


G R A 
to digniſy with a degree, in an univerſity. To mark with 
degrees, in meaſuring. © He graduates his thermometers.” 
Dzexnam. In chemiſtry, to raiſe to a higher place or va- 
lue in the ſcale of metals. To heighten or improve. 
** Dyers advance and graduate their colours with ſalts.“ 
Brown. | | 

GRA'FF, S. (from grafa, Sax. to dig) a ditch, trench, or 
moat, formed by digging out the earth. The graff 
broad and deep.” CLAREN D. 

GRA FF, or GRA FFT, 8. (grefe, Fr.) in gardening, the 
ſhoot of a tree inſerted in, and becoming one with ano- 
ther tree, nouriſhed by its ſap, but bearing its own fruit. 

To GRA'FT, v. a. (refer, Fr.) to take a ſhoot from one 
tree, and inſert it into another, in ſuch a manner, that both 
may unite cloſely, and become one tree. To inſert into 
a place, or body, to which it did not originally belong. 
Figuratively, to join or unite one thing, ſo as to receive 
ſupport from another. Uſed with on or «pon. *©* Graft 
my love immortal on thy fame.“ Porr. Among, ſem- , 
ſtreſſes, Ic. to mend, by joining a piece, in a particular 
manner, to a garment. 

GRA'FTER, S. one who propagates fruit, by inſerting the 
branch of one tree into that of mite, 

GRA'IN, S. (grawn, Brit. graine, Fr. granum, Lat. grano, 
Ital.) a ſingle ſeed of corn or other fruit. Figuratively, 
corn, Any minute particle, or ſmall body. Any thing 
proverbially ſmall. Joined with allowance; ſome ſmall in- 

* which implies a remiſſion of rigour or ſeverity. 

He whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with ſome 

% grains "A allowance.” Appis. A weight uſed in phyſic, 

twenty of which make one ſcruple; in troy weight, twenty- 

four make a pI weight; it derived this name from its 
being ſuppoſed of equal weight with a grain of corn. The 
direction in which the fibres of wood, leather, Sc. grow. 

In dying, a method of communicating colours, ſo as to 

make them more laſting than in the common way, this is 

done by dying the commodities before they are wrought 
in the loom, c. Figuratively, a colour. © Sky-tinc- 

« tur'd grain.” Par. Loft. An indiſſoluable, or inſeparable 

manner, alluding to the grain of wood, or dying in grain. 

Glewed together, not united in grain.” Hayw. The 

form of the ſurface, with regard to ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, 

or the ſize of the conſtituent fibres, or particles of a body, 

Bringing its roughneſs to a very fine grain.” Nxwr. 

Opt. 3 diſpoſition; humour, or inclination. 
* Thou 

GRAINED, 
beaten. 
SHAK. | 

GRAINS, S. (it has no ſingular in this ſenſe) the huſks of 
malt of which beer has been made. 

GRA'INY, adj. full of corn, or feeds. 

GRAMME/'RCY, zinterj. (contracted of grant me mercy) an 
obſolete expreſſion of ſurpriæe. Grammercy, lovely Lu- 
„% Cius, what's the news?” SHAk. 

GRAMINEOUS, S. (gramineus, Lat.) graſſy. In botany, 
--4 "Hh to ſuch plants as have a long leaf without a foot- 
ſtalk. 

GRAMINTI'VOROUS, agj. (of gramen, Lat. graſs, and wore, 
Lat. to devour) eating, or living upon graſs. * The gra- 
« minivorous kind.” SHARP. 

GRA'MMAR, S. (grammaire, Fr.) the art which delivers 
the rules for ſpeaking, or writing any language properly. 

Figuratively, an expreſſion or conſtruction agreeab'e to the 

_ of grammar. A book which delivers rules for ſpeak- 
ing or writing a 2 with propriety. Grammar ſcbool, 
is a place where the learned languages, or claſſies are taught 

rammatically. 

GRAM MARIAN, S. (grammairien, Fr.) one who is ſkilful 
in, or one who teaches the rules of, grammar. 

GRAM MATIC AL, a. (Fr. of grammaticus, Lat.) belong- 
ing to, or taught by grammar. Conſiſtent with the pro- 
priety of any particular language. 

GRAMMA'TICALLY, adv. according to the rules of gram- 
mar, 

GRAMMATICA'STER, S. (Lat.) a perſon who pretends to, 
and piques himſelf on his knowlege of grammar. A mere 
verbal critic, or low grammarian. A word of reproach 
and contempt. 

GRA'MPLE, S. (grample, Fr. granchio, Ital.) a crab-fiſh. 

GRA/MPUS, S. (corrupted from grande yo and poj/e, or 
poiffon, Fr. a fiſh) a large fiſh of the whale kind. 

GRANA'DO, S. (Ital. fo called from its being filled with 

rains of powder, as a pomegranate is with ſeeds) a hollow 
| Pal or ſhell, of iron, braſs, glaſs, or potter's earth, filled 
with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuſee to give it fire. 
There are two forts, that which is thrown by a mortar, 


"yt and 


much againſt the grain, forc'd to retire.” DRY. 
adj. rough ; appearing leſs ſmooth, or weather 
„ Then now this grained face of mine be hid.“ 


GRA 
and called a bomb; but that which is thrown by the hand 


* 


more properly bears this name, and is commoly calted 


' © ff band granado. | n 
GRANARY, S. (granarium, Lat.) a ſtorehouſe for threſhed 
Corn. eln ; AY? 2 
GRA'NATE, 8. (from gramm, Lat. a grain) a kind of 
a a marble ſo called, from its reſembling grains in its vane- 


gations; more properly ſpelt Gxanirs. A precious ſtone 


of a high red colour, ſo called from the reſemblance it | 


bears to that of a kernel of a pomegranate, it is vulgar- 

- Iy named à garnet. The oriental are the beſt. If you 
take two ounces of natural chryſtal prepared, five ounces 

and a half of minium, fifteen grains of manganeze of 

- piedmont prepared, pulverize, mix them together, put 

' them into a crucible, cover them with an earthen cover, 
well luted, and put them in the hotteſt place of a potter's 

furnace to ſtand as long as their pots, you will have a deep 

granate as reſplendent as the oriental, which will take a 

- very good poliſh ; but muſt be careful not to break the 

: erucible beſore the matter be perfectly baked and pu- 
rified. 

GRAND, a. (Fr. grandis, Lat.) great, illuſtrious, power- 
ful, applied to place or dignity. Splendid or magnificent, 
applied to appearance. Noble, ſublime, or lofty, applied 
to ſentiments or ſtile, In compoſition, it is uſed to fig- 

nify aſcent ar deſcent, with reſpe& to pedigree, or con- 

ſanguinity. | | 

GRA NDAM, or GRANDA'ME, S. (from grand and dame) 

© a term of conſanguinity, denoting the father's or mother's 

mother. Figuratively, an old withered or decrepit woman. 
« To the grandame hag.” DvD. In the pedigree of a 
horſe, the mare on which the dam of a horſe was got. . 

GRA'ND-CHIED, S. the fon or daughter of a perſon's fon 
or daughter. | 

GRA'ND-DAUGHTER, 8. the daughter of a fon or 
daughter. 

GRANDEE, 8. grand, Fr. grandis, Lat.) a perſon of 

rank, dignity, or power. One of the nobility. 

GRANDEUR, S. (Fr.) ſplendour, pomp, or magnificence, 
applied to rank and external appearance. Elevation or 
ſublimity, applied to ſentiment or language. 

Kft DFATHER, S. the father of a perſon's father or 
mother. 

GRA'NDITY, S. (granit, Lat.) elevation of thought, 

- pomp, or magnificence of language. Our poets excel 

1 in _ and gravity.” Campen. | 

SIRE, 


GRA'N 


dam or horſe from whence that which is mentioned pro- 
ceeded. 


GRANDSON, S. the ſon of a perſon's ſon or daughter. 
GRANGE, S. (Fr.) a farm. barn, or threſhing floor. 
A farm houſe at a diſtance from neighbours. 
GRANITE, S. (granit, Fr. of pranum 
preſenting ſmall grains or particles) a ſlone or marble com- 
poſed of ſeparate and very large concretions, rudely com- 


pacted together, of great hardneſs, giving fire when firuck 


with ſteel; fermenting with acids, and imperfectly cal- 
ciuable in a great fire. The hard white — with black 
ſpots, called Moor-fone, is found both in Ireland and Corn- 


wal. Hard, red granite variegated with black and white, 


now called oriental, valuable for its extreme hardneſs 
and beauty, and its elegant poliſh, is common in Egypt, 
and may alſo be found in the Weſt of England, A thi 
fort of granite with beautiful variegations of red, white, 
black, yellow, and very little inferiour to the oriental, is 
found in Minorca. Detached nodules of this fort, are fre- 
uent on the ſhores of Guernſey. | | 
GRANIFVOROUS, adj. ¶ granum, Lat. grain, and wore, Lat, 


to devour) eating or living upon grain. Granivorous | 


4% birds.” Ax BUT. 
GRANNAM. S. (a corruption of grandame) grandmother. 


A low word, uſed only in burleſque. Oft my grannam 
« told me.” Gar. | 


S. 2a grandfather. In poetry, any anceſtor. | 
In the pedigree of a horſe, the horſe that begot the | 


. becauſe re- 


To GRANT, v. a. (of garantir, Fr. according to Junius 


and Skinner, from gratuito, gratia, or gratificor, according 
to Minſhew and Johnſon) to admit a thing not proved; to 
allow or concede. To beſtow ſomething which cannot be 
claimed as a right. | 
GRANT, S. the act of giving or beſtowing a thing, which 


cannot be claimed as a right. The thing granted. In law, | 


a gilt in writing of ſuch a thing as cannot be 


aptl ed, 
or conveyed 'by word only, made by ſuch 2 LIT 


thing in a diſpute. - | 
 CRA'NTABLE, ad}. that which may 
: - 0 another, though he has no claim to it. 


can-. 


not give but by deed. A conceſſion, or admiſſion of ſome- | 


be given or yielded 


| 


— & 


* —_— I 4 Wo 


_ 


| GRA'SIER,'S. fee Grazie. 


ird 


fi 
GR 


' GRA/SSINESS, S. the ſtate of „ 


RA 


| GRANTEE, 8. in law, the perſon to whom any gray i, 


mM ® a 3% i | 
GRA'NTOR, S. the perſon that yields or grants any thing 


GRA'NULARY, ag. (from gran) ſmall and 

'N | , . om com 

Dr: a i or: 2 or ſeed. * . 
o GRA'NULATE, v. . anuler, Fr. from 
Lat.) to be formed 4 1 11 particles or n 

_ tively, to break into ſmall maſſes or grains. Jo raiſe in 
inequalities, repreſenting ſeeds or grain. Gruul 
into a multitude of glandules.” RAY. 

GRANULA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of forming into ſmal 
maſſes reſembling grains. 

GRA'NULE, S. a particle, atom, or globule. A ſmall 
compact particle 2 a ſeed or grain of corn. 

GRA'NULOUS, aj. full of little grains. 

GRA PE, S. ( grappe, Fr. grappola, Ital. krappa, Belg.) 3 

ngle berry of the vine, which grows in cluſters. 
PE-HYACINTH, or GRA'PE-FLOWER, S. in bo. 
tany, a ſpecies of muſk. 14 

GRA'PES'TONE, S. the ſtone or ſeed of a grape. 

GRAPHICAL, adj. (from yyaPpu, grapho, Gr. to write 
apearing as if written. Well formed, deſcribed or deline. 
_ The letters will grow more large and graphicg/” 

AC. ; 

GRAPHICALLY, adv. well deſcribed ; deſcribed minute. 
ly or in a pictureſque manner. The civet cat is gra. 
& phically deſcribed by Caſtellus.” Bzxown. 

GRA'PNEL, S. ( grapin, Fr.) a ſmall anchor belonging to: 
little veſſel. A grappling iron uſed in a fea fight to faſlen 
ſhips together. . 

To GRAPPLE, v. =. ( grappan, geappian, Sax. to feel, 
grabbelen, Belg. krappein, 'Teut. to ſnatch, grappare, Ital.) 
to lay faſt hold on a perſon like wreſtlers. Io combat, 
or engage in cloſe fight. Actively, to faſten, unite, ot 
join inteparably. * Grapples you to the heart and lore 
* of us. Sac, To ſeize, or lay faſt hold of. 

GRA'PPLE, S. a cloſe combat in which perſons ſeize fat 
hold on each other. An iron inſtrument uſed to fallen 
one ſhip to another. 

GRA'SHOPPER, S. a ſmall inſect, found among the fun. 
mer graſs, named from its hepping, foe which it is re. 
markably formed by nature wit wny thighs, long, 
lender and ſtrong legs, Cc. Though our poets tranſlate the 
cicada of the Latins, and the cicala of the Italians by this 
word, yet it is an impropriety, becauſe not only Latin 
and Italian authours, but likewiſe Homer repreſents then 
as having a ſhrill muſical note, which can by no mean 


be applied. to our — r. In ſcripture, it is uſed a 
a proverbial expreſſion to denote ſomething very ſmall, 


To GRA'SP, v. &. ( graffare, Iral.) to hold in the hand 
with the fingers ſhut. Figuratively, to ſeize, or catch at, 
Neuterly, to catch, or endeavour to ſeize. To ſtruggle, 
ſtrive or grapple; perhaps a corruption inſtead of yoþ. 
« As one that gra/þt and tugg'd for life.” Sax. To 
gripe ; to encroach ; to be inſatiable in one's purſuit al. 
ter riches. © Who gras and graſps till he can hold 10 
% more.“ Davy. 

GRA'SP, S. the gripe or ſeizure of the hand. The at 
of holding a Ging in the hand with the fingers fiut 
or doubled over it. Figuratively, poſſeſſion, or hold. 
% The whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp.” SHA 
The power or opportunity of ſeizing. * Had it within 
„their graſp.” CLarEnD. 

GRA'SPER, S. one who ſeizes, graſps, or catches at. 

GRA'SS, S. (gras, Goth. Il, gers, gras, Sax. graſi, gor, 
Belg. grafe, Teut. gres, Dan. per = from gre, IIl. to 
grow) the common herbage of the fields, on which cat. 
tle feed, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. Al! fe * 
graſi; though by ſome taken to be expreſſive of its fra 
and tranſient ftate ; may be applied in its literal ſenſe, # 
appears from BotRHaave's Academ. Let. Vol. I. 

To GRA'SS, v. x. to produce grafs. | 

in graſs. 

GRA'SSPLAT, S. a ſmall level piece of ground in a gu: 
den, Cc. covered with graſs. 

GRA'SSPOLY,'S. a ſpecies of W.LLow-worrT. 

GRASS of PARNA'SSUS, ' 8. *a placy with a greeniſh 
flower, ſo called, becauſe ſuppoſed to have grown wh, 4 
ny on Mount Pamaſſus, and to have been eaten d 

cattle, | | 

GRA'SSY, adj. covered with, or abounding in graſs. 

GRA'PE, S. {erares, Lat.) a partition made with iron bz 
or wires crofling each other, placed at the windows 01 © 
ther apertures of priſons, cloiſters, or tradeſmens (ho? 

An immoveable receptacle with iron bars, fixed in $1 
ens, within which fires are made. To 


GRA 
GRATE, v. a. {gratter, Fr.) to rub, or wear off the 
worn from any thing by -rabbing it on a ro h body. 
o offend by any thing or ve xatious. To offend 

- the ear by a bartl and diſagreeable found. Neuterly, to 
rub hard, fo as to offend or hurt. To offend either by op- 

refion or importunity. To make a diſagreeable or 

Farſh ſound, by drawing one hard body over another. 

GRA'TEFUL, a. ( gratus, Lat.) having a due ſenſe of 

benefits conferred, and 2 ready both to acknow- 

edge and return them. Pleafing ; agreeable ; delightful 
to the ſenſes or mind. Delicious. 

GRATEFULLY,- adv. in a manner willing to acknow- | 
ledge, repay, and retain a- proper ſenſe of the obligation 
ariſing from a favour or benefit received. In a pleaſing 
or agreeable manner. 

GRA'TEFULNESS, S. gratitude : A ſenſe now obſolete. 
The quality of being agreeable, acceptable, or affording 
delight. 
| CRATER, S. ( gratoir, 
ſtrument ed of tin punched in holes, with which ſoft 

bodies are rubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICA'TION, S. (Fr. gratificatio, Lat.) the act of 

- pleaſing. The act of complying with and anſwering the 
cravings of the ſenſual appetites. Pleaſure. Delight. A 
reward, or recompence. The laſt ſenſe is — by 

Johnſon as low); let others judge whether he has reaſon 

for ſo doing. 

To GRA TIF v, v. a. (gratifier, Fr.) to indulge; to pleaſe 
by compliance. To pleaſe or delight; to do a thing in 

- order to pleaſe or delight. To requite, repay, or re- 
ward. I'll gratify you for your trouble.” 

GRA'TINGLY, adv. harſhly ; offenſively ; in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to offend the ears with an harſh and diſagreeable 
ſound. | 

GRA'TIS, adv. (Lat.) for nothing. Without being paid, 

or receiving any thing in return. 

GRATITUDE, S. a virtue, confiſting in a due ſenſe and 
outward acknowledgment of a — received, together 
with a readineſs to return the ſame, or the like. 

' GRATUITOUS, a. (gratuitus, Lat. gratuit, Fr.) volun- 

tary, or granted either without aig or merit. Aſſerted 
without proof. This gratuitous declination of atoms.“ 

Ray. 

'GRATU'TTOUSLY, adv. without claim or merit. With- 

out proof. This obliquity of diredtion, which they 

„ fgratuitouſſy tack to matter.” CHEXTNE. 

GRATU'TITY, S. (gratuite, Fr.) a free gift; a preſent; an 
acknowledgment. ey 

To GRA'TULATE, v. @. (gratulatus, of gratulor, Lat.) 
to congratulate, To compliment with expreſſions of joy 
on account of ſucceſs, of ſome good in poſſeſſion, or eſcape 

from ſome danger. 

GRATULA'”TION, (gratulatio, Lat.) ſalutations made by 

2 joy. Compliments expreſſing joy on account 
of ſucceſs, the poſſeſſion of ſome good, preferment, or 
eſcape from danger. An expreſſion of joy. The earth 

E gave figns of gratulation.“ Par. Loft. 

GRA'TULATORY, adj, expreſſing. joy for the ſucceſs, 
preſerment, or good fortune of another. Congratula- 


tory. 

| GRAVE, S. of gref, Sax. a final ſyllable in the names of 
places, ſigniſies a grove or cave. But when uſed in fo- 
reign titles, it comes from grefe, Dan. gref, or grave, 
Belg. affe, or graf, Teut. and ſignifies a count, gover- 

8 on. 2 40 The margrave of, Wc.” * a 
AVE, S. /{pref, Sax. graft, grave, . graff, Dan. 
grub, Teut. tri Ged. 06-214 "Ruſs * de av. Pol. 
Carm. Boh. greb, Dalm. gref, gryfia, gro, Iſl. from 
graban, Goth. grafa, Il. graben, Teut. graffver, Dan. 
grabac, Pol. to dig) a hole dug in the ground wherein 
a dead body is, or is to be, buried. 

To GRAVE, v. a. (preter graved, 2 paſſ. gra- 
ven, of grafan, Sax. graven, Belg. gum eut. graver, 
Fr. yeaQu, grapho, Gr.) to cut figures or inſcriptions 
with a ſharp-pointed tool on any hard fubſtance or me- 
tal. To copy pictures or writings with a ſharp pointed 
inſtrument, on wood, copper, or pewter, in order to be 
printed on paper. To carve, or form — eg or ſta- 
tue by means of a chiſſel. What profiteth the graven 
image chat the maker thereof hath graver it.” Hab. ii. 
11. Jo inter, entomb, or bury: An obſolete ſenſe. 

* * Ditches grave you all.” Sax. To clean, caulk or 
ſcrape the bottom of a ſhip, from trauen, 
ſcrape. Neuterly, to write or form letters on a 
ſtance by means of a ſharp pointed inſtrument. | 

GRAVE, a4. (Fr. gravis, Lat.) ſolemn ; ſerious. Of a 
modeſt colour, not ſhowy or tawdry, applied to colour 


Fr.) a kind of coarſe file, or in- | 


met 3 


| . 


GRE 


or dreſs. - Not ſharp or acute, applied to ſound. Credible ; 
not flighty, applied to writings or ſtile. The grave} of 
their writers.” Grew. =T 

GRA'VE-CLOATHS, S. the particular dreſs of the dead. 
Ar « Bound hand and foot with grave: cloat a. 

ohn xi. : 

GRA'VEL, S. (the a pronounced ſhort, gravier, Fr. gra- 
vella, Ital. graveel, Belg. gravel, Arm.) a kind of earth 
uſed for walks in gardens, the finer part of which is yel- 
low, and appears like a large gritted land, and the 
is a compoſition of flints, or imall pebble ſtones. In phy- 
fic, a diſeaſe in the kidnies or bladder, occaſioned by a 
gritty collection of matter therein, whereby the due ſecre- 
tion and excretion of the urine is impeded, from gravelle, 
Fr, when this ſubſtance ſtrongly coheres and forms a hard 
maſs, it is then called the ſtone. | 

To GRA'VEL, v. a. to pave, or cover with gravel. Figu- 
ratively, to puzzle, put to a ſtand, or embarraſs a perion 
with ſome difficulty fe cannot ſolve. In farriery, to hurt 
the foot of a horſe, by ſmall ftones, or gravel, which gets 
in between the ſhoe and hoof, 

GRA'VELESS, S. without a grave or tomb. 

GRA'VELLY, aj, (gravelcux, Fr. a word of three ſyllables 
from grave/) conſiſting or abounding in gravel. 
GRA'VELLY, adv. (a word of two ſyllables from grave 
and /y of lice, Sax. implying manner) in a ſolemn, or ſe- 
rious manner; oppoſed to levity or mirth. Without gau- 

dineſs or ſhow, applied to dreis or ſtile. | 

GRA'VENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs. Solemnity. A behaviour free 
from levity, or the ſudden burſt of mirth, and regulated 
by wiſdom and ſobriety. | 

GRA'VER, S. (grawveur, Fr. ſee Gx Av, the verb) an en- 
graver, or one who copies deſigns with a ſharp pointed 
tool, or ſtile on metals or 9 to be printed on paper. 
The ſtile, or ſharp pointed inſtrument uſed by an engraver. 
In ſurgery, an inſtrument wherewith the ſcales of foul 
teeth are taken off. X 

GRAVIDITY, S. (graviditas, Lat.) the ſtate of being 
with-child. The ſigns of gravidity.” ArBUTH. 

GRA'VING, S. any piece engraved. Carved work. © To 
25 Homes any manner of graving. 2 Chren. ii. 14. 

To GRA'VITATE, v. #. (from gravis, Lat.) to tend to 
the center. 

GRAVITA'TION, S. the act of tending to the center. 

GRA'VITY, S. (gravité, Fr. LE) weight ; hea- 
vineſs. The power or virtue by which bodies naturally 
tend to the center. Ad/clute gravity, is that property 
which is in all bodies, in proportion to their quantity of 
matter without any regard to their bulks; or the whole 
force by which any body tends downwards. Relative gra- 
vity, is the exceſs of gravity in one body above that of ano- 
ther of equal bulk, and is always as the quantity of matter 
under thoſe dimenſions. Gravity, applied to the nature of 
actions, denotes their nature, or quality; but when ap- 
plied to crimes their atrociouſneſs. To puniſh the in- 
jury, according to the gravity of the fad.“ Hook eR. 
Applied to the countenance or behaviour; ſeriouſneſs, ſo- 
lemnity, majeſty, or awfulneſs. 

r S. the juice which runs from meat when not over 

one. 

GRA'Y, adj. (greg, Sax. grau, Dan. grauw, Belg.) white 
with a mixture of black. White or hoary with age, ap- 
pros to the eyes: blue with a mixture of black, reſem- 

ling the colour of aſhes. Applied to the light of the 
cloſing or opening day, dark. | 

GRA'Y, S. a badger. AinswoORTH. 

GRA'Y-BEARD, S. figuratively, an old man; uſed in con- 

tempt. Afraid to tell gra- bearas the truth.“ Sax. 

GRA'Y-HOUND , S. ſee ', 1 wn Brag 

GRA'YLING, S. (named from 'it colour) a fiſh of a fine 

| ſhape, white fleſh, having its teeth in its throat, found in 
the ſame rivers with trout, and taken wich the ſame baits. 
and in the ſame manner. 8 

nes. S. che quality of being gray, or being hoary 
9. 

To GRAZ E, v. n. (grafian, Sax.) to eat, or feed on graſs. 
To produce grad. Figuratively, to move or devour. 
„The fire perpetually grazed.” Bac. To bruſh in paſ- 
ſing, to. touch lightly; generally applied to a bullet. 
66 Lire to the bullet's grazing.” SnaK. Actively, to tend, 
or ſet cattle to feed on graſs. To eat or feed, upon. 
« Lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead.” 


Porr. | a * 
one whoſe trade is to feed or breed cattle 


GRA'ZIER, 8. 
from graiſſe, Fr.) the ſoft 


for food, 3 ho 
GREA'SE, S. (pronounced gr 

80 In farriery, a ſwelling and 
 gourdi- 


part of the fat of animals, 


GRE 
k | {ourdines of the heels, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, ' 
223 2. A 14 1 | ; TY. 1 


To GRE'ASE, v. a, to ſmear, anoint, or ſpot with greaſe. 
_ Figuratively, to bribe or corrupt with preſents. The 
% 7reas'd advocate.” DRTD. A low word. 
GRE'ASINESS, S. oilineſs, or fatneſs. | | 
GRE'ASY, adj. oily ; fat, ſpotted, or ſmeared with greaſe. 
Fat, or corpulent; a term of reproach. * This greap 
knight.“ Sn. | 
GREAT, aj. (pronounced grate, of great, Sax. greet, Belg.) 
large in bulk, number or quantity. Having any quality 
in a high degree. Long or conſiderable, applied to time, 
or duration. Chief or principal. The great Seal.” 
Star. High in rank, or extenſive in power. Illuſtrious, 
or eminent. Great in might.“ Fer. x. 6. Majeſtic, or 
rand in aſpect or mein. She walks ſerenely great.“ 
Varian. Haughty, ſwelling, or proud. Diſcoura 
«© with great looks.“ KnoLtLes. Joined to with, familiar, 
intimaily acquainted. ** Thoſe that are great with them.” 
Bac. Teeming, or with child. Uſed with matter; diffi- 
cult; hard; grievous. ** It is no great matter to live 
* lovingly with good-natured, and meek perſons.” Ta r- 
LOR. in pedigree, it is added in every ſtep of aſcending 
conſanguinity beyond a father or grandfather, and in every 
ſtep of deſcending conſanguinity beyond a grandſon : Thus 
a great grandſon is the fon of a perſon's grandſon. A great 
grandfather, the father of a perſon's grandfather, or the 
grandfather of a perſon's father; and great uncle is the 


uncle of a perſon's father. 
"GREAT, S. the whole; the ſs. ir l to buildings, 
the money paid down at once for the whole. 


 GRE'AT-BELLIED, aj. pregnant; with child.“ Great- 
« bellied women.” SHAK. 

'To GRE'ATEN, v. . to enlarge; to make great; powerful 
or rich. After they ſought to greater themſelves in Italy.“ 
RaLteicn. Not in uſe. 

GREAT-HEA'RTED, adj. high- ſpirited; proud. The 
earl as great-hearted as he, declared he neither cared for 
his friendſhip, nor feared his hatred.” CLAREND. 

GRE'ATLY, 4 in a great or high degree. Nobly; in 
an illuſtrious manner. Thou ęreatiy didſt expire.” Dx ro. 
Courageouſly, bravely. ** Greatly turn their backs againſt 
„ the foe.” Appis. An ironical expreſſion. Very much. 

GRE'ATNESS, S. largeneſs, applied to quantity, ſize, 
or number. Exceſs, m_— from a comparative view of 
things. An high degree of any quality. High place or 
dignity ; large extent, or influence, applied to power or 
empire. A conſciouſneſs of ſuperiour birth or rank. ***Tis 
„ not of pride or greatne/s he cometh not on board.” 
Bac. Magnanimity, nobleneſs, or a ſtate wherein a per- 
ſon is above doing or thinking of low and mean things. 
*« Greain:/5 of mind and nobleneſs.“ Par. Le. Grandeur; 
ſtate ; magnißcence; largeneſs, applied to ſize. ** Great- 
„% ns with Timon — brings all Brobdignag before your 
„ thought.” Por. ' 

GRF/AVES, S. (plural, not uſed in the ſingular. Gr#ves, 
Fr. grevas, Span.) armour for the legs; blinding boots. 
* Greaves of braſs on his legs.” 1 Sam. xvii. 6. 

GRE'CISM, S. (greci/mes, Lat.) a conſtruftion, idiom, or 
expre ſſion pecuhar to the Greek language. 

GREECE, S. (conſtracted and corrupted from degrees) a 
flight of ſteps. © Every greece of fortune — is ſmothered 
* by that below.” Swax. * The lord archbiſhop, upon 
„the greece of the == made a long oration.” Bac. 

GRE'EDILY, adv. (from greed and ly of lice, Sax. imply- 
ing manner) in an eager, haſty, or ravenous manner. F. — 

uratively, with kneen appetite or deſire. 

GRE EDINESS, 8. [{gredigneſſe, Sax.) ravenouſneſs; vora- 
2 hunger: Figurativel , eagerneſs of appetite or de- 

re. 

GREEDY, ad. (gredig, Sax. gretigh, Belg. from greten, 
Belg. to deſire eagerly) ravenous ; hungry; incited with 
a violent deſire of food. Figuratively, eager; vehement- 
Iy defirous ; generally taken in a bad ſenſe, for the effects 
of an infatiably covetous diſpoſition of mind. 

GRE'EN, adj. ( grene, Sax. gran, Il. from gre to germi- 

nate or grow. Gren, Dan. grun, Teut. groen, Belg. from 
benen, Belg. to grow) having a colour like chat of graſs, 

in compoſitions of Ans, made by painting, and mixing 
blue, or black and yellow t er. bi ratively, flouriſhing; 
freſh, undecayed. New, or arly made, * A green wound.” 

Having its juice, oppoſed to dry, and applied to wood. 

Not well roaſted ; half raw, applied to meat. We ſay 

the meat is green, when roaſted.” WarTTs. Un- 

„ Ib oung ; alluding to fruits being green 

when in their firſt ſtate, before they are ripe. Green 

„ geeſe,” Morin. | 


| 


| GREEZE, S. ſee Greece. 


GRI 
GREEN, © 8. the colour of graſs, or that which reſem. 
- bles it, in optics it is one of the original, fimple, or 
primary rays of light; but in _ is cauſed by com. 
pounding blue and yellow, &c. As colour rather re. 
treſhes - by impairs the fight, the goodneſs of Proy. 
dence is manifeſt in — it to be reflected from the 
ſurface of vegetables, preferably to any other. Figura- 
tively, a plain covered with graſs. The leaves of tree, 
and vegetables, oppoſed to their flowers. In cookery, 
uſed in the plural for thoſe plants which are of this co. 
lour, and eaten boiled. 

To GRE'EN, v. 4. to make a green colour. Green d all 
„the year.” Troms. A low word. Jonxsox. 

GRE'ENBROOM, S. a ſhrub which grows wild upon 
barren heaths, and is uſed in making beſoms. | 

GRE'ENCLOTH, S. a board, or court of juſtice, held in 
the counting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for taking 
cognizance of all matters of government and juſtice 

within the king's court royal; and for correcting all the 
ſervants that offend. | 

GRE'ENEYED, adj. having eyes coloured with green. 

% Greeney'd jealouſy.” SHak. 

GRE'ENFINCH, S. (grunfinc, Teut.) a bird fo called from 

its colour, 

GREENFISH, S. a kind of fiſh, 

Ann S. a ſpecies of plum, of a green co- 

our. 

GRE'ENHOUSE, S. a houſe or place in which exotics or 

tender plants are kept from the inclemencies of our cli. 
mate, and furniſhed with ſuch a degree of heat as is pro- 
er to make them pw. 

GRE'ENISH, adj. ſomewhat green; tending to green, 

GREENLY, ad; with a greeniſh colour, Figuratively, 

newly; freſhly ; immaturely. Pale, or wan. I cannot 

look greenly.” SHAK. 

GRE'ENNESS, S. the quality of being green, or preſerving 
verdure, applied to vegetables. Figuratively, a ſtate of 
immaturity, or unripeneſs. Freſhneſs ; full of vigour ; be- 
fore it has ſuffered any decay. Newneſs, 

GRE'ENSICKNESS, S. in. medicine, a diſorder incident 
to _— ſo called from the paleneſs with which 1t 1s at- 
tended. 

GRE'ENSWARD, or GRE'ENSWORD, 2. (from gre: 
and , ¾ard, of fwade, Belg. hay lying on the ground at- 
ter it is moved, or /waerde, Belg. a ſkin) the turf on 
which graſs grows. A field, 

GRE'EN WOOD, 8. Dyers weed. 

GRE'ENWOOD, S. wood conſidered as it appears when 
its leaves are out; uſed ſometimes as a ſingle word. To 
„the greenweed ſhade he took his way.” Rs. 

To GRE'ET, v. a. ( gretan, grettan, Sax. groetan, Belg, 
of groete, Belg. health) to addreſs at a meeting. To i 
lute in kindneſs or reſpect. To congratulate. To wah 
health. To ſend or pay compliments at a diſtance. To 
meet, like thoſe that go to pay their compliments or con- 

ratulations. Our eyes, unhappy, never greeted more.” 
org. The laſt ſenſe is not much in uſe. Jounson, Neu- 
terly, to meet, and ſalute. 

GREETER, S. he that pays his compliments to anv- 
ther. | a 

GKEETING, S. falutation, or compliment. A diſtant 
compliment paid to a perſon, wiſhing his welfare. 


GREGA'RIOUS, adj. {gregarius, Lat. from grex, reis 
Lat. a flock) embiins in flocks or herds. No birds 


*« of prey are gregarious.” Rav. 
This ſeems the moſt pro- 


GRE'NADE, S. fee Ga ANA Do. 
r ſpelling. 

G E'NADIER, S. (grenadier, Fr.) a tall foldier, armed 
with a firelock flung, and a pouch full of grenadoes, fron 
whence the name is derived. Every battalion of foot hs 
generally a company of grenadiers belonging to it. 

GRENA'DO. S. fee Granapo. | 

GRE'NT, S. a foffile body, conſiſting of a congeries f 
cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the ſize of bay ſalt, and 
a brown ſhining colour. 

GRE'W, preter, of Gzow. 

GRE'Y, adj. ſee Gaar, which is the moſt proper ſpelling. 

GRE'YHOUND, S. (formerly written greyhund, of C, 
bund, Sax. or of grey, Iſl. a dog, and hunta, III. a hunter 
a tall fleet hound that chaſes in ſight. 

GRLYCE, S. a little pig, according to Gouldman. A *? 
yok pea „No, not a grice—this is a ſtep to love. 
| HAK, 

To GRI DE, v. . (gridare, Ital.) to cut; to make mw 

but cutting. The griding ſword,” Par, Loft, A wel 
| elegant, but not in uſe.” JonxsON. 


GRIDE- 


MY 


63. ws. A277. 2. 


E GRIE'VINGLY, adv. with forrow ; ſorrowfully. 


3 GAE vousLv, adv. with 4 offence, diſcontent, or 


E GRIE/VOUSNESS, S. ſorrow ; pain; a ſtate of calamity, 


1 GRIFFIN, 2 GRIFFON, S. (it ſhould rather be written 


i GRIG”, S. (Skinner derives it from crecca, Sax. a creek, 


© To GRLLL, v. #. (grille, Fr. a grate) to broil or dreſs 
| To GRI'LLY, v. 4. (from grill) to harraſs ; uſed formerly 


| GRIM, adj. (grimma, Sax. 
= Hherce or awtully ſullen countenance. 


E GRIMA'CE, S. (Fr. ſee Gain) a diſtortion of the coun- 


GR Ie 


GRI/DELIN, ay eg gris de lin. Fr.) a colour compound- | 
LT RON, 8. (from grind, Il. a grate and iron) a move- 


frame or grate of iron bars placed parallel to each 
4 is uſed to dreſs victuals over a fire. 
GRIE'F, 8. (pronounced greef, from grif, Brit. or grieve) 
ſorrow for ſomething which is paſt. A grievance, op- 
refſion or injury, of grief, Fr. * For redreſs of all 
. theſe grief. Snak. Pain, or diſeaſe. 
GRIE'VAN CE, S. that which makes a perſon uneaſy, ge- 
nerally applied to the actions, or conduct of another. 
tate of uneaſineſs. The laſt ſenſe is out of uſe. 


To GRIE/VE, v. a. roared greeve, grever, Fr. griewer, 


" Flem. gravis, Lat.) to afflict; to hurt. To make a per- 
ſon uneaſy by ſome unkind or offenſive action. Neuter- 


ly, to be ſorrowful on account of the loſs of ſomething in 
which a perſon delighted. 


'VOUS, adj. (gravis, Lat. fee Gr1zve) afflictive, or 
. pain; Not eaſily borne. Cauſing ſorrow. Ex- 
prefling great uneaſineſs. ** Grievous complaints.” CLaRr. 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. ** It was a grievous 
« fault.” SHAK. Uſed adverbially to expreſs a great de- 
e. He was grievous fick.” SAR. z. e. dangerouſly, 


ill will, uſed with tale. 
„ faten. KNOLLES. 
at uneaſineſs. 


How grievou/ly the matter was 
Prodigiouſſy, or ſo as to occaſion 
« Grievouſly vexed.” Hook ER. 


oppreſſion or wretchedneſs. The grievou/ne/s of war.“ 


41. Xxi. 1 


on, or gryphon, as it 1s derived from yp}, grups, or 
on Gr. Olin is however the moſt — 44 Toelling) 
a tabled animal, ſaid to be generated between a lion and 
an eagle, and having the head and paws of the former, 
and the wings of the latter. | 


becauſe it is generally found in ſuch places; but Johnſon, | 
from tricke, , ny a little duck) in its primary ſenſe, ap- | 
plied to any thing below the natural fize. A very ſmall 
ſpecies of eels. Figuratively, a merry, active and jocoſe per- 
= corrupted from græculus, Lat. a Greek, travellers hav- 
ing obſerved that the modern Greeks, notwithſtanding the 
oppreſſions they are ſubject to from their preſent gover- 


nours, are inſenſible to their ſufferings, and live a life of 
nouly merriment. 


meat on a gridiron. 


in the ſame ſenſe, as we now ſay, o roaſt a man, for to 
teaſe him. We're grillied all at Temple-Bar.” Hudib. 
grimmur, If]. fierce) having a 
Hideous ; fright- 
* Grim-vidag'd war has ſmooth'd 
„his wrinkled front.” Shark, 


ful; ugly; ill-looking. 
tenance from habit, affectation, or inſolence ; vulgarly 
ſtiled making mouths. An air of affectation. Vice in a 
vizard, to avoid grimace—allows all freedom.” Gran. 
GRIMA'LKIN, S# (of gris, Fr. grey, and malkin, of mal 

and kin, a dimutive termination uſed by the Welch, c.) 
an appellative for an old grey cat. Grimalkin to do- 
* meſtic vermin ſworn—an everlaſting foe.” Parties. 


GRIME, S. (from grim) dirt that is ingrained or not eaſily 
waſhed off. 


To 83 v. &. to dirt ſo as it cannot be eaſily waſhed 

off, 

GRIMLY, adv. in a terrible, hideous, or horrible manner. 
In a fierce, ſtern, or ſullen manner; applied to the looks. 

GRUMNESS, S. a look which proceeds from the fierceneſs 
or ſullenneſs of a perſon's diſpoſition. 

To GRIN, v. . (grennian, grinnian, Sax. grinnen, grin- 
den, Belg. grinnen, Dan. according to Jobabba, it is un- 
doubtedly of the ſame origin with grind, as we now ſay 
to grind the teeth, grincer, Fr.) to tet the teeth together 
and withdraw the lips, uſed both as a ſign of mirth 
and anguiſh. | 

GRIM, S. the act of cloſing the teeth, and withdrawing the 
lips from them, ſo as to expoſe them to view. The a& of 
ſhowing the teeth, uſed as an effect of mirth, or anguiſh. 

GRIN, S. (Sax.) a trap, or ſnare. 
him by the heel.” Job xvii. 


grindan, Sax. preter, grand, plur. groundon, Pſal. xxxiv. , 
19. gegrunden, Sax. ground) to reduce any thing to pow- 


er by attrition or rubbing. To ſharpen or ſmooth by rub- 
Ne. XXXVIIL © * 


« The grin ſhall take 
To GRIND, v. a. (preter and participle paſſ. ground, 


GRO 


bing on ſomething hard, To rub one againſt another. Fi- 
guratively, to harraſs or oppreſs by extortion.” * Another 
way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapolitans.” 
App1is. To ſharpen an inſtrument by holding it on a 
round ſtone, which is turned about the while. Neuterly, 
to perform the act of grinding: To move a mill. To fix 
the teeth cloſe and move them ſo as to make a noiſe. 
To be moved as in the act of grinding, or eating. 
8m foam acts o'er my grinding jaws.” Rows. 
GRINDER, S. one who grinds or works in a mill. The 
inſtrument of grinding. The broad back teeth, made flat 
and broad at top, ſomewhat uneven and rugged, that by 
means of their — and little cavities, they may the bet- 
ter retain, grind and mix the aliment ; from grinatot han 
Sax. called the molares by anatomiſts. In irony, or con- 
tempt, the teeth in general are called by this name. 
GRIUNDLESTONE, or GRUNDSTONE, S. the ſtone on 
which edged tools are ſharpened. | : 
GRI'NNER, S. one who grins, or ſhuts his teeth and opens 
his lips ſo, as to expoſe them. 
GRUNNINGLY, adv. with a grinning laugh; in a grinning 
manner. 


GRIP, S. a ſmall ditch. AinsworTa. __ 
To GRILPE, v. a. (preipan, Goth, gripan, Sax. priipan, Belg. * 
greiber, Dan. eg — Kun. I 3 f e, * — 

ing. Greip or greifur, Il. and Run. the interval between 
the fingers. Gripper, Fr. gripp, Scot.) to hold tight or in 
the hand; to ſqueeze with the fingers cloſed over it. To 
catch eagerly ; to ſeize. To — or cloſe. To pinch, 
preis, or ſqueeze. Neuterly, to pinch the belly; to | each 
cholic, or looſeneſs attended with a ſharp pain in the bowels. 

GRIPE, S. (ſee the verb) a graſp or ſeizure of the hand 

or paw. A ſqueeze, or preſſure. Figuratively, oppreſ- 
ſion, extortion, or cruſhing power. Affliction, or pinchin 
diſtreſs. In the plural, the belly-ach ; the cholic ; a di 
eaſe in children attended with watery and flimy ſtools, 
and a w in the bowels. 


GRIPER, S. one who oppreſſes the poor. An uſurer: An 
extortioner. 

GRTPINGLV, adv. attended with a pain in the belly. 

GRISA'MBER, S. a corruption of ambergriſe. Gri/- 
« amber ſteam'd.” MiLrT. 

GRI CE, S. (fee Greece, which is the moſt proper ſpelling) 
a flight or ſcale of ſteps. Lay a ſentence — which as a 
«« grice or ſtep, may help theſe lovers.” SHA. 

GRISKIN, S. (gri/gin, Ir. roaſt meat) the back bone of a 
hog. - 

GRUSLY, adj. ( griſſic, Sax.) dreadful ; horrid ; cauſing fear 
or an apprehenſion of danger. 

GRIST, S. (Sax. from grindan, Sax. to grind, gerft, Sax. 
gerſten, Leut. barley or corn) corn to be ground. Figura- 
tively, a ſupply of provition, To bring grift to the mill, is 
a figurative and proverbial expreſſion tor producing profit 
or gain. 

GRUYSTLE, S. (Sax. griſſe, Sax.) in anatomy, a cartilage, 
or fleſhy ſubſtance, very elaſtic, tough, and next in hard- 
neſs to a bone. 

GRPFSTLY, adj. cartilaginous ; conſiſting of griftle; having 
the nature or properties of a griſtle. 

GRIT, S. (greet, Sax. bran or duſt, grut, gryft, Sax. bran, 
F.. Brit. ſand or a particle of ſand. Grior, Ifl. ſtones) 

ran, or the coarſe part of meal. Oats huſked and coarie- 
ly ground. Sand; a particle of ſand; rough hard par- 
ticles, In natural hiſtory, foſſils found in minute maſſes, 
forming together a kind of powder, the ſeveral particles 
of which are of no determinate ſhape, but ſeem rudely 
broken fragments of other maſſes. They are opake, in 
many ſpecies, ferment with acids, are indiſſolvable by wa 
ter, and retain their figure without cohering in a maſs. 
 GRYTTINESS, S. fandineſs. The quality of abounding 
in grit, or little rough, hard, and ſandy particles. 

GRUYTTY, adj. full of little, rough, hard, and ſandy par- 
ticles. | 

GRUFZELIN, S. a corruption of GalDbELIx. 

GRIZZLE, S. (gri/aille, Fr. from gris, Fr. grey) a colour 
made of a mixture of white and black, moſt commonly 
applied to that of perukes, or the hair ; gray. i 

GRUZZLED, adj. interſperſed with black and white haurs ; 


ray. 

To GRO/AN, v. . (granian, Sax, groonen, Belg. \graun, 
Brit: a groan. SO to Skinner, formed trom the 
ſound) to breathe with a hoarſe or dull noiſe, in pain or 
agony. ! 

GRO'AN, S. (grwn Brit.) a deep ſigh, attended with a 
hoarſe noiſe, made by nes in pain and agony Figu- 
ratively, any hoarſe, dead ſound. Groans of roaring 
« wind.” SAR. 


5 U GRO'AT, 


GRO. 
GRO/AT,.S. ounced graut, greet, Belg. ; Ital.) 


à ſilver coin, In value four-pence; hence it is uſed for four- 
«« pence, though conſiſting of copper coin. The ſilver mo- 
ney in the Saxon times were of no greater value than a 
penny, which being divided quarterly on the reverſe, 
When they wanted a farthing, they broke it into four 
pieces, whence the term broken money, uſed at preſent. 
This, according to ſome, was the only money we had, even 
after the conqueſt, till Edward I. coined greſet or gronts, 
1. e. great pennies or pieces; which went for four-pence, 
about 1351. This was the ſtate of our coin till Hen. VIII. 
in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. Greats in the plural, from 

aer, Sax. fighifies oats that have the hulls taken off. 
erk 8. (it ſhould be written grefer. from gro/s, a 
large quantity ; a grocer originally being one who dealt by 
wholeiale, or bought up large quantities, as appears from 
ſtat. 37. Edward II. cap. 5. or from grofas, Lat. a fig, 
which their preſent ſtate ſeems to confirm) one who buys 


, 
4 


G 


| and ſells teas, ſugars, plumbs, c. A green-grocer, is one | 


that buys and ſells greens. . 

GRO'CERY, S. the wares fold by a grocer, ſuch as tea, 
ſugar, raiſins, ſpice. 

GRO'GERAM, GRO'/GRAM, GRO'GRAN, S. (gros, Fr. 
large, and grain, Fr. grain, grofagranus, law Lat.) a ſort 
of ſtuff, all filk, woven with a large woof and a rough 


e. 

fon, S. (generally pronounced grine. The etymology 
uncertain) that part of the body which is between the 
belly and the thigh. | 

GROMWELL, S. a plant. 

GRO'OM,. S. (grom, Belg. a boy) a boy, waiter or ſervant. 
One who tends or looks after horſes. A man newly mar- 
ried. © By this the brides are waked, their grooms are 

„ dref'd.” Dzvvp. 

GROOVE, S. {grebs, Goth. grobe, Ruſſ. grob, Sclv. Pol. 
Carn. Boh. grib, Dalm. graf, ga, groef, Iſl. See 
Grave) a deep cavern or hollow in a mine. Work in 
** a groeve, or mine-pit.” BoyLe. A channel or hollow 
cut in wood. 

To GRO'OVE, v.a. to cut hollow, or in channels. 

To GRO PE, v. a. (grapan, grapian, Sax.) to feel ones way out 

in caſe of blindneſs, or darkneſs. Figuratively, to be in 
the dark, or to have an imperfe& idea of a thing. To 

feel after a thing where a perſon cannot ſee. A boy was 
% groping for eels.” L' Es TRANCE. Actively, to ſearch 
after.in the dark by feeling. To feel without being able 
to ſee. Uſed with for. 

GRO/PER, S. one who ſearches after, or endeavours to find 
a thing in the dark. 

GRO'SS, adj. (gros, Fr. grofſo, Ital) large, thick, or bulky, 
applied to ſize. Shameful, very erroneous, coarſe, or pal- 
pable ; applied to ſentiments. Clumſy, or inelegant, ap- 
plied to ſhape. Thick, applied to the conſiſtence of any 
fluid. Stupid, or dull, applied to the underſtanding. 

- Coarſe, or rough, oppoſed to delicate. Thick, fat, or 

- bulky, applied to the ſize of the body. Impure ; foul, 
applied to the humours of the body. 

GRO'SS, 8. the main body, or main force of an army. 
The bulk, the whole conſiſting of a collection of various 
parts. 'The major part or body, applied to number, or a 
collection of men. The chief part, or main maſs. A 
number conſiſting of twelve dozen, or one hundred an 
forty- four, from grofſe, Fr. | 

GROSSLY, adv. in large or coarſe particles. This mat- 
« ter is gro/ely pulvenzed.” Without any ſubtlety, art, 
or deli Flagrantly, or palpably. ** Greſihy miſrepre- 

„ ſented.” SwirT. 

GRO'/SSNESS, S. coarſeneſs, or largeneſs of parts. Rank- 
neſs ; over great corpulence, or fatnefs. Want of deli- 
cacy, or refinement, applied to ſentiments, or expreſſions. 

GRO'T, S. {(grette, Fr. grotta, Ital.) a cave, or cavern form- 
ed and frequented for coolneſs, or pleaſure. | 

GROTE/SQUE, agj. (Fr. gretteſco. Ital.) diſtorted in figure ; 
unnatural, Wildly formed without any regard to nature 

. or property. | 

GROTTO, S. (grotte, Fr. gretta, Ital.) a cavern or cave 
made for pleature. Uſed ſometimes, as by the Italians, 

from whom it is derived, for a dark or horrid cavern. 


GRO'VE, 8. (gref, Sax.) a walk formed by trees, whoſe 


branches meet above. | 
To GRO'VEL, v. 2. (grufde, Il, flat on the face. Johnſon 
- . imagines it may have been gradually formed from a cor- 
ruption of ground feel, perha s he means ground fell) to lic 
or with one's belly on the ground. To creep 
along with one's belly on the ground. Figuratively, to 
have low, mean, or abje& thoughts. 
CROUND, 8. (grund. Sax. Run. III. Dan. and Teut. 


- groudt, Belg.) the earth, conſidered as that which-ſupports - 


PPO 
GROUNDLING, S. (from grund, Sax. the ground, and 


— 


— 


G RO 


us when walking, as oppoſed to air or water, or as ſituated 

low. Figuratively, land; a country; a farm, eſtate, or 
oſſeſſon- The floor or level of a place. The dre 

s, or that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. * 

painting, the firſt layer of colours, or that on which p 

images are DM" and deſcribed ; applied in this ſenſe to 

brocaded filks. The firſt hint, trace, or that which ay 

riſe, to an invention. The firſt principles, applied 8 

knowledge or ſcience. The fundamental cauſe ; the true 

reaſon, or original principle of a perſon's conduct or opi- 

nions. The ſpace occupied by an army, as they fight 

advance or retreat. The intervening ſpace,” or diſtance 
between the flyer and purſuer. Hence, to 17% ground 
applied to an army, is to be driven backwards; but , 
_ to opinions, to decline, decay, and have the nun. 

er of their advocates diminiſhed. To fand one's ground 

is to make a powerful reſiſtance, applied to an army; 0 
wait the approach of any enemy, without running aw 
applied to an individual; to bear the teſt of examinatic 
on, applied to ſentiment. To get ground; is to gain ad. 
vantage over an enemy, applied to an army; to make 
a progreſs,” applied to an opinion. 

To GROUND, v. 4. to fix or ſupport upon the grouid. 
Figuratively, to build, found, or ſettle as upon a cauſe cr 
68 principle, applied to opinions. To ſettle in the hr 
* 90g or rudiments of knowledge, applied to in. 

ruction. 

GROUND, S. the preter of GRIN 5. 

GROUND, in compoſition, implies ſomething next or nest 
the eartn. . 

GROU/ND-ASH,-S. a tree fo called becauſe its ſhoots grow 
near the ground on account of. its being cut when young, 
about an inch from the earth. 

GROUNDBAIT, 8. a bait made of barley, or mal: bail. 
ed, which is thrown into the river, where you intend 
to angle, and finking to the bottom, or ground, dran: 
the fiſh after it. 

GROU'NDEDLY, av. not without ſufficient reaſons; 
upon firm principles. Speaking groundedly, and to the 
„ purpoſe.” GLanv. 

GROU'NDFLOOR,\S. che lower ſtory of a houſe, level with 
the external ground. 

GROU'NDIVY, S. a plant likewiſe named alehoof, or tun- 
hoof. 

GROU*NDLESS, adj. without any foundation, reaſon, or 
juſtice. 

GROU'NDLESSLY, adv. in an unjuſt manner. Without 
reaſon, cauſe, or foundation. 

yo Ker e K. S. want of cauſe, foundation, or 
u rt. 


ling, Sax. a diminutive termination) a fiſh, which keeps 
at the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a perſon of 
mean, groveling, or vulgar thoughts. With due deſe- 
rence to Sir Thomas Hanmer, this word ſeems by Shake- 
ſpeare applied to thoſe of the audience, who fit in the low- 
eſt — or the pit of a theatre. To ſplit the cars of 

„the groundlings.” Hamlet. 

GROU/NDLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to have maſtered 
the grounds or firſt principles of a language. Figur:- 
tively, thoroughly ; ſolidly. 4 A man groundly learned." 
Aschau. Not in uſe. 5 

GROUND. OAK, S. a kind of low oak or underwood. 

GROU'/ND-PINE, S. a plant ing on dry and barten 
hills, having a ſingular ſmell, reſembling reſin, hence 


it derives its name. | ? 
GROU*ND-PLAT, S. the ground on which any building 
is placed. The ichnography of a building. 1 
GROU'/ND-PLA'TE, S. in architecture, the outermoſt piece“ 
of timber lying on or near the ground, and framed into 
one another with mortins and tennons. 
GROUND-RENT, S. rent paid for the ground on which 
houſe is built. | . 
GROU'ND-ROOM, S. a room on the lower ſtory. 
GROUNDSELL, S. (of grund, Sax. the ground, and lis, 
Sax. a feat) the footpoſt of a door; or the timber 
raiſed pavement of a houſe next the door; a threſhold. 
GROU'NDSEL, S. {grund/wylie, Sax.) in botany, the ſe 
necio, Lat. and ſenccon, Fr. he flower is compoſe 
many hermaphtodite florets, which form the diſk, and of 
female half florets, which made the border or rays; 
ing both included in one common, rough, ſcaly, and cy. 
lindrical employment. "The hermaphrodite florets dle 
tubulous, cut into five parts, and reflexed at the bum 
have five ſmall hairy ſtamina, and an oval germen crow! 
with down, ſituated under the petal, ſupporting a ſlender 


tile, and afterwards becoming an oval ſeed, Erowned _— 


Li 


| GRU 

14 and ineleſed in the empalement. The female half 

[cat are ſtretched out like à tongue, and are indented 

4 n the top, It is placed in the ſecond ſect. of Tournefort's 

10 Mela „ and in the ſecond ſect. of Linnæus's igth. The 
ies are {eventeer oh | | 
100 D WORER. 8. in painting, that colour or part on 
P bich all the images are drawn. A foundation of a build- 


* 
, 


ing. Figuratively, the fundamentals, or firſt part of an 


undertaking. The rudiments, or firſt n of a ſci- 
ence. The true cauſe, motion, or reaſon. 


'GRO'UP S. (pronounced groop, grouppe, Fr. grappo, Ital.) in 
painting, apd-ſculpture, an aſſemblage, or knot, of two or 
Tore figures of men, &c. In architecture, applied to any 
number of columns, exceeding two, ſtanding on the ſame 
"pedeſtal. In muſic, one of the kinds of diminutions of 
per notes, uſually conſiſting of four crochets, quavers, or 
ſemi-quaver$, joined together, at the diſcretion of the com- 
poſer. Figuratiyely ; a crowd; a cluſter; 'a huddle ; a 
number thronged together. 1 
To GRO'UP, v. 4. in painting, to deſcribe or introduce 
© ſeveral figures into one piece, | 
GROU'SE, S. a kind of fowl named a heathcock. 
GRO UT, S. (greet, grut, Sax. groats, Scot. See GREAT) 
Coarſe meal or pollard. A kind of wild apple. 
To GRO'W, v. u. (preter grew, part. paſſ. grown, growan, 
Sax, grooa, infinitive of gre, III 
vegetation of plants. To be PTY by vegetation. To 
increaſe in ſlature, or bulk. To arrive progreſſively from 
© infancy to manhood, To ſhoot in any particular form. 
To improve, or make a progreſs, To come, arrive, or 
advance to any ſtate by degrees. To proceed or ariſe, as 
from a cauſe. Uſed with zogether, to ſtick or adhere cloſe- 
Ip together. To accrue, or become due, applied to the 
increaſe of intereſt due on money lent. 60 e ſum that I 
« do owe to you — is growing to me by Antipholis.” 
Suak. Applied to the ſea, by mariners, to ſwell or roll. 
When the ſea is never ſo little grown.” RALIEORH. 
GRO'WER, S. that which vegetates, or increaſes in height 
or bulk. _ | 


To GRO'WL, v. . (grollen, Teut. of groll, Teut. anger) 


to ſnarl, or murmur, applied to the noiſe made by an an- 
gry dog. Figuratively, to murmur, or grumble, with diſ- 
content or rage. | 

GRO'WN, part. past (of Gow] advanced in or increaſed 
by growth ; covered or filled by the growth of any thing. 
7 at full growth or ſtature. A grown woman,” 

BROKE. . * 

GRO'W'TH, S. vegetation ; vegetable life ; increaſe by ve- 
getation. Product, or the thing produced. Increaſe in 
number, bulk, frequency, ſtature, or improvement. 


CROWT HEAD, or GRO'W TNOL, S. (from great, old 


Eng. great, and head, or noll, which ſignifies head) a kind 
of fiſh ſo called from the greatneſs of its head. Figura- 
tively, an idle, lazy perſon. 

To GRU'B. v. a. (graban, pret. grob, Goth, grabec, gra- 
barz, Pol. ſee pre to deſtroy, or extirpate by digging 
or throwing up the ſoil. To pull up by the roots. To 
dirt one's Jocks. or fleſh. Neuterly, to appear in a mean, 
naſty, or dirty manner. In cocking, to cut off the fea- 
thers under the wings. 

GRUB, S. in „ a ſmall worm, that eats holes 
in bodies. In medicine, à white unctuous pimple, or lit- 
tle tumour, ariſing on the face, chiefly on the alæ of the 
noſe, Figuratively, a ſhort thick man or dwarf; a word 
2 contempft. Jobn Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub.” 

AREW, 

To GRU'BBLE, v. . (grabelen, Germ. to ſearch carefully 
for) to grope, or feel in the dark. Let me rowl and 
* grubble thee.” Dab. 

GRU'BSTREET, S. the name of a ſtreet in London, once 
famous for the reſidence of meaner and hireling authours. 
Figuratively uſed as an adjeQtive to ſignify mean, low, 
and dull, applied to compoſitiors. Ballads write and 
* Grubſtreet lays.” Gar. | 

To GRUDGE, v. a. (Skinner derives it from gruger, which 
he tranſlates erroneouſly to envy, though according to 
Johnſon it ſignifies to grind with the teeth, or eat; in this 

| ſenſe, we ſay of one that reſents any thing privately. 
He chews it.” Gruynach, Brit. to murmur, or grumble. 
Grunigh, Scot. a diſcontented, moroſe countenance) to en- 
y or view the advantages of another with diſcontent 
aud uneaſineſs. To give or take unwillingly. Neuterly, 
2 Burmur or repine, To be unwilling, reluctant or en- 

us, ; | 

GRU'DGF, 8. an old quarrel. Figuratively, ill will; an- 
ger; reſentmient. Unwillingneſs to benefit ; envy ; odi- 
um; or envious reſentmeut. Thoſe to whom you have 


. groyen, or groentn, Belg. 
groer, Dan.) to increaſe in length or extent, applied to the 


. GRUFEL, S. 


GU A 


tit d me.” BEW Joxs0n. Remorſe of 


conſcience; ſome little commotion or forerunner of a diſ- 


eaſe, The two laſt ſenſes are given by Ainſworth, but 
want authority, Fig 

GRU'DGING, S. the act of envying a perſon what he 
has, or of giving with great reluftance. The remains of 
a diſtemper, from grugeons, the part of corn remaining in 
the ſeive after the fine meal has paſſed through. * Haſt 
thou not ſtill ſome grudgings of thy fever.” ry | 

gruaw, ' . Fr.) a kind of ſpoon meat or 
broth made of oatmeal boiled in water. Any kind of 
mixture or broth made by boiling ingredients in water. 
*©'Gruel made of grain, broth, malt drink not much 
4% hopped, Sc.“ AK Burn. 

GRU'FF, adv. S. (groß, Belg.) ſour, ſurly, or moroſe, ap- 
plied to the aſpe& and behaviour. 

GRU/FFLY, adv. in a four, moroſe or furly manner. 

GRU/FFNESS, S. harſhneſs of voice, or ſurlineſs of look. 

GRU'M, azj. (contracted from grumble, or corrupted from 
grim, or from grem, Brit.) ſurly or moroſe, applied to a 
perſon's looks. Nic looked ſour and grum.” Hi of J. 
Ball. 

To GRUWBLE, v. 3. (grommelen, grommen, Belg. grem, 
Brit. a murmur ; ſuppoſed by Skinner to be formed from 
the ſound) to murmur with diſcontent. To growl or 
ſnarl. © Grumbling o'er his prey.” To make erde or 
rattling noiſe,. applied to thunder. 

GRUM'BLER, S. one that murmurs with diſcontent. A 
diſcontented perſon.” 4h 

GRUM'BLING, S. a murmuring through diſcontent. 

GRU'ME, S. (greumeau, Fr. grumus, Lat.) a thick viſcid 
confiſtence of a fluid, like that of the White of an egg, 
or like clotted blood. | 

GRUMLY, adv. in a moroſe, four, or ſurly manner. 

GRUM'MEL, S. a plant. 6 at 

GRU'MOUS, a. thick or clotted; 

GRU'/MOUSNESS, S. the thickneſs of any curdled or clot- 
ted liquour, S | E 

GRU'NSEL, (uſually ſpelt ground, from grund, Sax. 
ground, and elde, Sax. a feat) the lower part, floor, or 
threſhold of a building. On the rae edge—where 


he fell flat.” Par. Leg. 
To GRUNT, or GRU'NTLE, v. a. (grwn, Brit. grount- 


gen, Teut. a hog. Grynter, Dan. grugner, Fr. grugnare, 
Ital. grannio, Lat.) to make a hoarſe diſcontented noiſe, 
applied to a hog. | 
GRUNT, S. (fee the Verb) the noiſe made by a hog. 
GRUNTER, S. one that grunts. A low word for a hog, 
from grwn, Brit. a kind of fiſh. 


To GRU”TCH, v. @. (corrupted from grudze, for the ſake 


of rhime) to envy, or be uneaſy at the advantage of ano- 
ther. I muft not gratch.” BEN JON So. | 
GRU'TCH, S. (ſee the Verb) malice, or ill will. To 
„ whom he bare ſo fell a grutch.” Hudis. 
GRV“, S. (vv, gru, Gr.) any thing of little value. A mea- 
ſure containing 2 of a line; a line being 1 of a digit, 
and a digit , of a foot. 2 675 8 
GUAFCUM, 8. {guaiac, Ind.) a medicinal wood, called 
alſo lignum vitz, the bark and wood is uſed in phyfic as 
an attenuant; in the Indies it is uſed in the venereal 
diſeaſe, but is not ei. cacious in theſe climates. The reſin 
is improperly called gum puaiacum, and 15 of greater ſer- 
- vice in either caſe, than either the wood or bark. 
GUARANTEE, S. (pronounced garantee, garant, Fr.) 
a power who undertakes to fee the conditions of any 
league, peace, or bargain performed. 
To GUA'RANTY, v. a. (pronounced garenty) to under- 
take to ſee the articles of any treaty: 
To GUARD, v. a. (pronounced gard, as well as in its de- 
rivatives, garder, Fr. from our word ward, the wv borrow- 
ed from the Goths, being pronounced like cw, and thence 
eaſily changed for a g by the French) to watch in order 
to ſecure from, or prevent a ſurprize, or ſudden danger. 
To protect or defend. To anticipate, or ſecure againſt 
objections. To adorn, or bind the extremities of a cloth 
with liſts, Jaces, or other ornamental borders. In a 
long motley robe, guarded with yellow.” SAR. 
GUARD, £047 gard, of garde, Fr. ward, Teut.) 
a man, or bod of men employed to watch in order to 


# 


= 


defend from 


anger, or prevent a ſurprize, 


The du 
done by ſoldiers to prevent a ſurprize. Uſed with en or 92 


a ſtate of caution or vigilance. A limitation z an antici- 
pation of an objection. © Expreſſed themſelves with as 


few guards and reſtrictions as I.“ Ar TER B. A, bqgder, 


ornamental hem or lace at the extremities of a 
An obſolete term. Part of the hilt of a ſword. 


ent : 
In fene- 


ing, an ation or poſlure proper to defend the body from 


IQ. 
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of approaching danger 


mand 


GUI 


the efforts. of an enemy. Advanced guard, is a party of 


horſe or foot which marches before a corps to give notice 
; ;. or a ſmall body of fifteen or 
twenty horſe commanded-by a lieutenant, beyond, but, 


within ſight of the main, and before the greed guard.\ | 


Grand is, three or four ſquadrons of horie, com- 
of by a field officer, and poſted before the. camp on 

the right and left wing towards the enemy. Main guard, 
is that from which all the other guards are detached. Pic- 
quet guard, is a number of horſe and foot always in readi- 
neſs, in caſe of an alarm, the horſes being ſaddled and 
their riders booted : The foot are drawn up at the head of the 
battalion, at the beating of the tatoo, but afterwards re- 
turn to their tents, remaining ready to march on a ſignal 
given. Guard;, in the plural, is particularly applied to thoſe 

| troops or companies, which are kept up to guard che king. 
In aſtronomy, a name ſometimes applied to the two ſtars 
88 le. FUG BAL 1 1 
UA'RDAGE, S. the a perſon who as a guardian 5 
The ſtate of wardſhip. Run from guardage.” Shak. 
Not in uſe. | __. Yr FORE 
GUARDER, S. one who protects, defends, or watches. 


' 
, 


' GUARDIAN, S. {gardien, Fr.) one who has the care of an 


One to whom 


orphan, or perſon whoſe parents are dead. 


the care or preſervation of any thing is committed; ſome- | 
times named warden. Guardian of the ſpiritualities, is one 
to whom the fpiritual juriſdiction of any dioceſe is com- 


mitted during the vacancy of the ſee. 


GUARDIAN, ag. 3 the office of a kind protec- 


tor and defender. The doctrine of guardian angels, drawn 
from the famous text; Their ange/s ſtand before the 
« face of my father,” has many advocates, and as it is no 
bad illuſtration of the divine benevolence and providence, 
and at the ſame time inforces the dignity of the human 


CS. 


gm it may ſerve ſome noble p | 
GUA'RDLESS, a4j. without defence. Without any aid, 


or defender. | 

GUA'RDSHIP, S. care, ion; or the ſlate of a per- 
ſon under the diſpoſal of guardians. A king's ſhip em- 
77 N. in guarding the coaſt. 

GUIA VA, or GUA'VA, S. in botany, the pfdium. The 
empalement is bell ſhaped, of one leaf, and divided into 
five oval points at the top: It has five oval, concave 
ſpreading petals, inſerted in the empalement, with a great 
number of ſtamina, the germen is roundiſh, ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting ha awl-ſhaped ſtile, crowned by 
a ſingle ſtigma, and afterwards becomes a roundiſh fruit 
like a pomegranate, containing a great many ſeeds. It is 
very aſtringent ; and the ſeeds which paſs whole through 
the body will grow. Linnæus places it in the firſt ſect. of 
his 12th claſs. The ſpecies are two. 

GUBERNA'TION, S. the exerciſe of authority. in prote&- 
ing, ering, and directing. Government or ſuperin- 
tendency, * This extenſive gubernation.” WaTTs, | 

GU*DGEON, S. /goujon, Fr.) a ſmall fiſh found in brooks 
and rivers, and eafily caught: Whence it is uſed figura- 

my for a perſon eaſily cheated. ** To draw you in, 

ke ſo many gudgeons, to ſwallow his falſe arguments,” 
Swirr. Something to be caught or received to a man's 
own diſadvantage ; alluding to gudgeons being a com- 
mon bait for pike. . 

GUE'RDON, S. (guerdon, gardon, Fr.) a recompenſe or 
_ The fair guerdon when we hope to find.” 

ILT. 

To GUE'SS, v. a. (gbiſen, Belg. ke/em, Heb.) to conjec- 
ture; er without any or certain principles. 

GUE'SS, S. a conjecture; a judgment without any poſitive 
or certain grounds. TON 

GUE'SSER, S. a conjecturer. One who judges without cer- 
tain knowled ; 


GUE'SSINGLY, adv. forming a true judgment in a caſual 


manner; uncertainly, 

GUEST, 8. (gweftai, Brit. guſt, gift, Sax. gaft, Goth. and 
Teut. gizfe, Dan. goſte, goftene, Ruſſ. gil, Sclav. gooxt, 
Dalm. gazda, Hung. go/e, Pol. 5 %, Bok.) one who is en- 

ined in the houſe of another. A ſtranger, or one who 
comes newly to refide ina place. 


GUE'ST-CHAMBER, S. a room made uſe of to receive 


commnay in. 

To GUG GLE, v. . {gorgoliare, Ital. formed from the 
ſound) to ſound, or make a noiſe like water running aut 

of a narrow mouthed bottle or veſſel. 

 GUTDAGE, S. the reward or money given to a guide. 


 GUFDANCE, S. (from guide) direQion ; government ex- 


erciſed in regulating a perſon's actions according to rules, 


in order to prevent him from falling into danger. f 
To GUIDE, v. a. {guider, Fr.) to Lirea or how a perſon 


we 


' GUYILER, S. one 


o 


. a way. To govern, direct, inſtruck. regulate, or ſuperj,, 


tend by council, or exertion of authority, 

N 8. (Fr.) one who directs 2 in his way, Ot 
"OY s or regulates the conduct of anoth . 
counſel. A dittcr. 4 3 Nan 

GUIDELESS. ai. without a guide, or a perſon to ſhon 
one the way to a certain place, or the manner in which 
a F ought to regulate his behaviour, or conduct him 
ſelf in order to attain a particular end. One who b. 
written before one on à ſubject, or diſcovered and laid 
down ſuch 2 as may conduce to arriving at th, 

dT rk, J. a len de. „Our 

8. & or, or guide. Our gui der, 
* to the Roman camp Aircc us.“ Snak. 3 


GUIDON, S. (Fr.) a ftandard ; or ſtandard-bearer. 0), 


folete. _ 
GUFLD, S. (fometimes pronounced like gil, and fone. 
times like gilde, of gild, Sax. gilde, Belg. gulie, Teut. 


a fraternity or brotherhood) a aint, corporation, fra. 


ternity or company united together by orders and lau 
made among themſelves by their prince's licence. Hence 
Guilghall ; a place or hall belonging to a corporation 
wherein affairs relating to them in their united capacity 
are tranſacted. | | 
GUPFLE, S. (pronounced gile, with the g hard, gila, Per, 
guile, gille, the old Fr. from vile, the ww being oſten 
changed into a_g, thus for William, the French read Gui. 
liaume, and for Wales, Galet) low cunning or craft whereby 
a perſon tricks or cheats another. Deceit. 
GUYILEFUL, adj. full of deceit ; wily ; fraudulent. Trea 
cherous ; ſecretly miſchievous ; impoſing or over: reaching 
a perſon in a crafty or fraudulent manner. 
GUTLELESS, adj. without any ſecret or concealed fraud; 
without any intention to deceive, cheat, or impoſe upon 
a perſon by falſe appearances and concealed treachery, 
that betrays another into danger by de. 
ceitful means. Not in uſe. 


' GUILT, S. il, Sax. originally the fine, or mulct le. 


vied as a puniſhment for a crime, and afterwards uſed f. 
guratively for the crime itielf) the ſtate of a perſon juſtly 
charged with a crime. A conſciouſneſs of having done 


amiſs or having done a crime one is accuſed of. Figure 
tively, a crime, or offence, -** Cloſe pent up guili—tire 
« your concealing continents.” SHAK. 

GUUFLTILY, adv. without innocence ; in ſuch a manner 
as to be conſcious of baving done a crime laid to one' 
charge. 

GUPFLTINESS, S. the ſtate of being guilty. The con- 


ſciouſneſs of having done a crime. 


' GUI'LTLESS, S. free from conſciouſneſs of having done 


a crime. 'Free from crime. Innocent. Free from fin, or 
puniſhment, ** The Load will not hold him gli that 
4% taketh his name in vain.” Exod. xx. 7. 

GUILT LESSLY, adv. without guilt. Innocently. 

GUPFLTLESSNESS, S. the 2 of being conſcious of 
having committed no ſin or crime. The quality of being 
free from crime. | 

GUILTY, S. {giltig, Sax. one condemned to pay a fins 
for a crime, ſee GuiLT) chargeable with having com- 
mitted a crime, Wicked, or corrupt. All the tumult 
of a guilty world.“ Tnousox. 

GUTNEA, S. (pronounced ginne, with the g hard, ſo called 
from Guinea in Africa, from whence the gold was brought, 
of which they were at firſt formed, on which account they 
likewiſe bore the impreſſion of an elephant) a gold coin 
ſtruck and current in England. When it was firlt ſtruck 
it was valued at 20 ſhillings ; but gold growing ſcarce it 
was advanced to 21 Shillings and 6 pence, but is nv 
ſank to 21 ſhillings. The pound Troy is cut into 24 
parts and a half, each part of which makes a guinea. 

GUI'NEA-DROPPER, S. a perſon who artfully drops # 
guinea in a perſon's ſight, and by that means entices bm 
to a public houſe, where he cheats him of all his move) 
in gaming, 

GUINEA-HEN, S. a ſmall Indian hen. 
.GUI'NEA-PEPPER, S. in botany, the poiwre 4 Inde os 4 
Guinte, Fr. capfium, Lat. the empalement is of one | 
divided into 5 parts and erect. It has but one pe 

wheel ſhaped, having a very ſhort tube, ſpread open 2 
bove, and divided into 5 parts; 5 ſtamina terminated d 

oblong ſummits ; a germen ſupporting a ſlender ſty le, 

afterwards becoming a ſoft fruit or capſule, having two ® 
more cells, divided by intermediate partitions, containing 
many kidney ſhaped ſeeds. It is ran ed in the firſt ſed 
of Linnzus's 5th claſs, and in the 7th fe. of Tourne- 
fort's 2d. The ſpecies are 10, 


GUI- 


—_— A Ao.  @. 


| 1 Or Night the poor.“ Porr. 
- fringed inſtrument with a nec 


GULESs, S. (gueules, Fr. , 


i - 
GUINEA-PIG, S. a ſmall animal with-a pig's ſnout, rat's 


ears, and without a tail. hd { 
GU, 8. Cr. gala, Ital. gewnſe, Leut. the fame with 
avi/e, the a which is ſounded in the Gothic like cw being 


- eorarmonly changed into a g; thus for as, Brit. a waſp, 


| the French read gue/pe) manner. Appearance; looks; be- 


I our. By their guiſe wiſe men they ſeem.” Par. 
a cuſtom, or practice. It never was our 


*©; dreſs or habit. Under the gui/e of religion.“ 
ier. The laſt ſenſe ſeems to be a contraction of di/- 
guiſe. = i : ap: . 
AR, 8. (ghitarra, S. guiterre, Fr.) in muſic, a 

o £ like a violin, an oval bo- 
dy, about the ſize of a bas viol, played on in the ſame 
manner as the harp, with the fingers. 


GU/LCH,  GU'LCHIN, S. (galb, Lat.) a little glutton. 


Not in uſe. 
id, Heb. Chald. Syr. gu- 
Jud, Arab. red, gueule, Fr. gula, Lat. the throat or gul- 
let, which in moſt animals is of a red colour) in heral- 


dry, red. In the arms of noblemen it is called ruby, 


in thoſe of ſovereign princes Mars, and in engraving 
is ſignified by drawing perpendicular or ſtraight ſtrokes 
from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 
GULF, S. {(golfe, Fr. ehe Ital.) an arm, or part of the 
ocean running up into the land. Figuratively, an abyſs, 
or immeaſurable depth. ** Follow thine enemy in a fiery 


« pulf,” SHak: A whirlpool, or ſucking eddy. © As 
« waters to the ſucking of a gulf,” SuAk. Any thing 
Infatiable. ** Maw and gu//—of the ravening ſalt ſea 


« ſhark.” SHARK. | 
GU/LFY, adj. full of eddies, gulfs, or whirlpools. * The 
« perils of the gulf main.” Pore. es 
To G U'LL, S. { golufari, Sclav. of golufia, Sclav. gila, or 

ghul, Per. a trick, cheat, or guile, guiller, old Fr. to 

cheat) to trick; to cheat; to deceive or defraud by ar- 
tiſce. . | 


- 


GULL, S. a ſea bird. A cheat, or trick. A ſtupid ani- 


mal; a perſon eafily cheated or impoſed upon. 

GULLCATCHER, S. one who cheats. A bite. One 
who deceives another by artifice, ** Here comes my no- 
« ble  gullcatcher.” Suak. Not in uſe. 

GU'LLER, S. a cheat, or impoſtor. 

GU/LLERY, 8. ardifice uſed to trick or impoſe on a perſon. 
Wants authority. 

GULLET, S. {goulet, Fr. gula, Lat.) the throat, paſ- 
ſage, or pipe through which the food paſſes, called by ana- 
tomiſts the a/ophagus. 

To GU'LLY, v. u. (yle, Il. to make a ſorrowful outcry, or 
yowl, ghillon, Teut. to make a noiſe, Johnſon ſuppoſes 
it a corruption of gurge) to run with a noiſe, applied to 
water. 

GU'LLY-HOLE, S. (ſee GuLLY) the hole where gutters or 
kennels empty themſelves into the common ſewer, fo 
called from the noiſe they make in their fall. 

GULO'SITY, S. ( gulo/us, Lat.) greedineſs; intemperance 
in cating ; gluttony. Not erring in guleſity.” Brown. 

9. in ſe. , Belo.) N | ; 

o GULP, v. n=. (golipen, Belg.) to ſwallow eagerly ; to 
ook down without _ — or with one ſwal - 
ow. 

GU'LP, S. as much liquor as can be ſwallowed at once. 

GUM, S. (gummi, Lat.) a vegetable juice exſuding through 

e pores of certain plants, and there hardening into a te- 
nacious, or ſticking maſs, more viſcid and leſs friable 
than reſins, and difolving in water. In F. a diſ- 
eaſe incident to fruit trees of the ſtone kind, being a 
kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corrupted % which 
extravaſates and hardens. In' anatomy, the fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance of the mouth in which the teeth grow; | a4 
rally uſed in the plural, from goma, Sax. gaum, Teut. 
gemur, Il. The red gum, a diſeaſe incident to infants, 
who do not ſuck their parents firſt milk, and are not 
well purged, diſcovering itſelf in red marks or blotches. 


GUM'MINESS, S. the late of a thing ſmeared or abound- 
ing with 


gum. 
GUMMOYSITY, the nature of gum; viſcidity; gummi- 


neſs. Their inmate 2 ty.” FLoYER. 

GUMMY, adj. conſiſting of gum ; of the nature of gum ; 
overgrown or ſmeared with gum. Sticky. 

GUN, (gun, III. battle, for | ky at the time when guns 
were invented we had no commerce with Iceland, yet as 
the Icelandic is only a diale& of the Gothic, the word 
could not be unknown to us, and might very properly 

applied to guns when invented ; we find this often 


Practiced with reſpe& to modern inventions, and why it 


External appear- | 


GUS 


| ſhould not with reſpect to more ancient ones, I know not) 
2 fire arm or weapon which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, 
or other "offenſive matier, through a cylindrical barrel by 
means of n Great guns are generally called 
cannon, and known likewiſe under the term of ordnance. 
Small guns are ſuch as are portable, and include muſquets, 
muſquetons, carbines, blunderbuſſes, fowling pieces, &&c. 
Gunners, in the plural, are officers employed in looking 
after, and managing the ordnance mounted on lines, bat- 
teries, or forts. e maſter gunner of England, is an 
officer appointed to teach and inſtru all ſuch as are de- 
firous of learning the art of gutinery, on condition that 
they take an oath, that they will not ſerve any foreign 
prince without leave, nor inſtruct any others unleſs they 
take the ſame oath, Ec. 
GU”NNEL, S. corrupted from Guxware. 
GU'NNER, S. a perſon who manages, and has the charge 
of the J of a ſhip, c. | 
GU'NNERY, S. the ſcience or art of ſhooting with guns, 
and mortars, including the knowledge of the force and 
effects of 'gunpowder, the dimenſions of pieces; the me- 
thod of elevating, raiſing a piece ſo as to hit any given ob- 
ject; of computing its range, c. 
GUNPO'WDER, S. a compoſition of ſalt- petre, ſulphur, 
and charcoal mixed together wich ſpirits, and uſually gra- 
nulated, which takes fire eaſily, and when fired expands 
with great vehemence and noiſe, by means of its elaſtic 
force. Bartholdus Schwartz, or the black, is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have invented it in, 1380, but it appears that 
Roger Bacon, our countryman, knew of it 150 years be- 
fore Schwartz was born, ſince he mentions it in expreſs 
terms in his treatiſe de nullitate magiæ, publiſhed at Ox- 
ford in 1216. ** You may raiſe thunder and lightning at 
«« pleaſure, ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal, which, ſingly, have no effect; but, mixed to. 
„ gether and confined into a cloſe place, cauſe an explo- 
„ lion greater than that of a clap of thunder.” 
GU'N-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which a ball can be ſhot 
out of a gun. | 
GU*N-SMITH, S. one who makes and ſells guns. 
n 8. the wood to which the barrel of a gun 
is fixed. | 
GU'N-STONE, S. the ſhot of a cannon ; fo called becauſe 
at the firſt uſe of cannons they were loaded with ſtones. 
GU'NWALE, S. (of gun and wwealdan, Sax. to direct) a 
piece of timber reaching on either fide of the ſhip, from 
the half deck to the forecaſtle, wherein they put the ſtan- 
chions, which ſupport the waſte tree ; it receives the name 
of rA whether the ſhip carries guns or not. Like- 
wiſe the lower part of any port, where any ordnance 


* 


are. 
GU'RGE, S. {gurges, Lat.) a whirlpool; a gulf. A black 
** bituminous gurge — boils out from under ground.” Par. 


Loft. 
GURGION, S. (Skinner derives it from ęſcourgeon, Fr. of 
_ Fr.) the coarſer part of meal ſifted from the 


ran. 

GU'RNARD, GURNET, S. {gournaz, Fr. according to 
Junius ; but the word does not appear in any modern au- 

; thour) a kind of ſea-fiſn. A ſowced gurnet.” SAR. 

To GU*'SH, v. 2. (gelen, Belg. gbiſen, Teut.) to flow or 
ruſh out in a large body. To flow out in a large quantity, 
and with violence, 

GU*SH, S. a ſudden, forcible, and large flowing of water, 
or other fluid. Any thing poured out with a ſudden and 
forcible eruption. 

GU'SSET, S. {goufer, Fr.) any thing ſowed on cloath to 
ſtrengthen it; by ſemſtreſſes, peculiarly applied to the tri- 
angular pieces of cloth at the neck, under the arms, and 
at the openings of the flaps of a ſhirt, Qc. | 

GU'ST, S. (guftus, Lat. gouft, got, Fr.) the ſenſe of taſting. 
The height of ſenſual enjoyment. Love, or liking. Turn 
of fancy; uliar taſte or genius. Pleaſure, caprice, or 
Whim. Deftroy all creatures for thy ſport or g. Porz. 
A ſudden violent blaſt of wind, from Guter 10]. ** As doth 
« a fail, fill'd with a fretting gf. Shax. A tadden 
burſt of paſſion. A weak diſtemper'd ſoul that ſwells— 
« with ſudden gas. Appis. | 

GU'/STABLE, adj. fit to be taſted ; to be taſted ; the object 
of taſte ; pleaiant to the taſte. 

GUSTA'TION, S. (guftatus, Lat. of er Lat.) the act of 
taſting. The nerves of gxffation.” Brown | 
GU'STFUL, adj. very * le or pleaſing to the taſte. 
Figuratively, that which communicates pleaſure to the 
mind, or that which is moſt agreeble to the mind or 


ſenſes. 
GU'STO, 


* 


5 X 


GUT 


* the reliſh, flavour, or which a 
e power by which any thing excites a 


GU'STO, S. .(1 
thing cauſes. 


ſenſation in the palate, Liking or prejudice, applied to | 


UST. dy, ſtormy. . The gufty wind.” Tronsc 
'STY, adj. windy, N wind.“ Tnousox. 
GUT, 8. * Belg. the inteſtines) the entrails, or the 
long pipe reaching with many folds from the ſtomach to 
the vent, through which the fibrous part of food paſſes 
and is diſcharged, Figuratively, the ſtomach or receptacle 
of food. Gluttony. The infide of any thing, particular- 
ly the movements of a clock or watch. 5 
To GU T, v. a. to take out the entrails or guts of an ani- 
mal. Figuratively, to plunder any thing of what it con- 


. tains. \ 
GUTTA SE/RENA, S. (Lat. a clear drop) a diſeaſe of the 


eyes, being an entire Joſs of ſight, without any apparent 

fault or diforder of the 

looks ſomewhat larger and blacker than before. 
GU'TTATED, 24. (gutta, Lat. a drop) beſprinkled with 


art, excepting that the pupil 


| s; bed , ae - | 
GUTTER Ln Run. a ſtream of water) a paſſage for 


water, either on the ground, or on the roofs of buildings. 
To GUTTER, v. a. to cut or wear into ſmall channels or 

hollows, | 
To GU'TTLE, v. #. (from gut) to feed luxuriouſly, or in- 

temperately. Actively, to ſwallow, or eat in a ravenous 
manner. 


GU TTLER, S. one fond of eating. A greedy or intem- | 


rate cater. 


GU'TTS, S. (yaa of gutta, Lat.) drops of any liquid, a 


ou uſed by ch phyſicians. See Medical 

b. 

GU'TTULOUS, adj. (guttula, Lat. a little drop) in the 
form of a ſmall drop. Figured in its gattulous deſcent.” 
Brown. Not in ule. | 

GU'TTURAL, adj. ( gutturalis, Lat. from guttur, Lat. the 
throat) pronounced in the throat ; belonging to the throat. 

GU”TTURALNESS, S. the quality of being ſounded in, 

or belonging to, the throat. 


ays of Edin- 


: -G Y V 
'TWORT, 8. an herb. 


| GUTTY, or GUTTE, ad. (putts, Lat. a drop) in l. 


rald marked or beſprinkled with dro 8. .G 
1 ble» 1. e. © ed Ak black drops; | uy of ß. 
GUY", S. the rope by which any thing is lifted into a ſhi 
To GUZZLE, 'v. . (hom ge, | 
0 V. #. (from gut or , wh 
th, guzzle) to feed immoderately ; Sealer ff 
guor greedily. Actively, to ſwallow with exceſſive plez. 


a 

GU'ZZLER, 8. an immoderate drinker, ſometimes applied 
to an eater, 

GY'BE, 8. To GY*'BE, v. 3. ſee GInR, or To Gize, 

GYMNA'SIUM, S. (Lat. yupraci, gumnafion, Gr, of 
ms, gums, Gr. naked, becauſe they uſed to ſtrip — 
ſelves in order to perform their exerciſes) a place fitted 

to perform publick exerciſes. Figuratively, a ſchool, 

GYMNA'STIC, adj. ( mo, gumnaſtikos, Gr. gymnaſtiqn 
Fr, fee Gyrmnxas1un) ſomething relating or belonging w 

Ard exerciſe, ſuch as wreſtling, Sc. | 

NIC, adj. (gymnique, Pr. younxc, gumnikos, Gr. 
ting ſuch exerciſes as relate to the body. — 
« artiſts.” MIL r. 

GYNECO*CRASY, S. {(gynecocrafie, Fr. yur, myureunc, gu- 
ne, gunai tas, Gr. a woman, and  xparia, . kratia, Gr. 

vernment) female power z the government of a Woman 

Wants authority. 

GYRA'TION, S. (gyratas, of. gyro, Lat.) the act of tum. 

ing any thing about in a circle. Moved round in 3 
«« circle with gyrations.” NRwWwT. Opt. 

GY'RE, 8. (gras, Lat.) a circle or orbit deſcribed by any 
thing in motion. He ſpins in giddy gyres.” Du vn. 
Not in uſe. | | 

GY'VES, 8. { gewyn, Brits) fetters or chains conſiſting of 
two links for the legs. I thought gyves and the mill 
„ had tamed thee.” MiLT. Sam. | 

To GY'VE, v. à. to fetter or ſhackle. To enſnare. 
« will Sve thee in thine own courtſhip.” 
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HA”, interj. an expreſſion of wonder or ſurprize. 
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HAB 


the eighth letter of the alphabet, and fixth of the 

H conſonants; though by the Latins and modern 

147 Greeks eſteemed only as an aſpirate, yet whe- 

ther it be a letter or no, may eaſily be determined by con- 

fidering that it is a motion or effort of the larynx 
to — the ſound of the vowel that follows it, as in 
heaven; health, hero, where the e is differently modified or 

ſounded from what it is in the words eating, endive, and e- 
ki, and as ſuch has the property of a conſonant. If it be 
not a letter, /and x are none, they being no more than 

hiſſing aſpirations, and they who exclude H from the num- 
ber of letters as being only a mark of aſpiration, may 

for the ſame reaſon exclude the / and x, and the & and p 

likewiſe, by ſaying that they are only marks of certain 

motions of the lips. Its form, which in the capital is the 
ſame in the Roman and Saxon alphabets ſeems to be de- 
rived from the Phenician N, with the mark in the middle 
inſtead of the top. The ſecretary capital, ſeems to have 
been | borrowed from the Saxon capital, as our ſma/l 
h ſeems derived from the Gothic. In Engliſh, it is 
ſcarcely ever mute in the beginning of a — eſpecially 
preceeds a vowel ; when it is followed by a con- 
ſonant it has no ſound, as in ght; when it has c before 
it, is ſometimes dropped, the c being pronounced hard 
like a 4, as in Chri/ft, which the Saxons wrote Criſt, and 
in eccho ; but this does not hold good always, tor it is 
pronounced ſomewhat like the Hebrew w, /chin, in cha- 
rity, cherub, &c. Among the ancients it was a numeral 
letter, ſignifying 200, and when with a mark over it thus, 

H 2000, In abbreviatures it uſed for homo, as J. H. S. 

Tejus hominum Salwvator, i. e. Iss us the Saviour of mankind ! 

When 
repeated, an expreſſion of laughter, or joy. He ſaith 
among the trumpets, ba, ba. Fob xxxix. 25. 

HAA'K, S. a fiſh. 

HABAKKUK, S. (pan, chabakuk, Heb. a wreſtler) one 
of the twelve leſſer prophets, whoſe prophecy is taken in- 
to the canon of the Old Teſtament ; the Greeks call him 
Abaton m. 

HA'BEAS CO RPUS, 8. (Lat. you may have a body) in 
law, a writ which a man may have out of the King's- 

ench, to remove himſelf thither at bis own expence, to 
aniwer at the bar there, when indicted or impriſoned for 
a crime before juſtices of the peace or a franchiſe court, 
after having offered ſufficient bail, which is refuſed, though 
the gaſe be bailable. 

HABERDA'SHER, 8. (according to Minſhew, from abr 
tbr daſs, Teut. Have you this ? a common queſtion made 

by a perſon who comes to buy 2ny thing at a ſhop; or 

of kooper-daz/er, Belg. one who ſells trifling things, from 
koopen, Belg. to ſell, and daes, or dwaes, Belg. a fool) one 
who ſells {mall wares, ſuch as pins, needles, c. When 

Joined to hat, it ſeems improper, and to imply no more 

than a ſeller; as haberdaſver f hats, haberdaſher of ſmall 


dre. 


1 S. an ordinary ſort of codfiſh, common in 

cotland. 

HABE RGEON, 8. ( baunbergeon, Fr. habbergium, low Lat.) 
armour to cover the neck and breaſt. A breaſt plate. A 
neck piece. A coat of mail. Lodg'd in Magnano's 
* braſs habergeon.” Hudib. 


HABI'LIMENT, . S. (bebilement, Fr.) dreſs, cloaths. 


** Gowns and other habiliments of Iriſh drapery.” Swirr. 
Ornaments,” My riches are the poor habiliments.” 


SHAK. 


To HABILITATE, v. . (habiliter, Fr.) to qualify, or 
entitle, Attainted, and thereby—not habilitate to ſerve 
in 2 Bacon. Not in uſe. 

HABIL TA TION, 8. qualification. Habilitations to- 

- © wards arms.” Bacon, Not in uſe. | 


HA'BIT, S. (Fr. habitus, Fr.) the fate of any thing. | 


HAF 


* Habit of body.” Dreſs or Cloaths. A power and abi- 
lity of doing any thing, acquired by frequent repetition of 
the ſame action. Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe ; or a ſtrong in- 
clination to perform any particular action. 

To HA'BIT, v. 4. to dreſs, or cloath. 

HA'BITABLE, adj. (Fr. habitabiles, Lat.) that which is or 
may be dwelt in. | | 

HA'BITABLENESS, S. that quality which renders a place 
proper for the reſidence of any animal. 

HA'BITANT, S. one that lives or reſides in any place. 
„ | Habitants of earth. Por. 

HABITA'”TION, the act of dwelling in a place. A dwell- 
ing, or place wherein a perſon reſides. 

HABITA'TOR, S. Lac) as inhabitant. ** The northern 
© habitators.” BROWN. Obſolete. 

HABI'TUAL, a. ( habitauel, Fr.) cuſtomary ; eſtabliſhed by 
frequent practice and repetition, 

HABTTUALLY, adv. by cuſtom, by habit, or frequent 

ractice. 

To HABI'TUATE, v. a. (habituer, Fr.) to accuſtom ; to 
uſe one's ſelf by frequent repetition. Uſed with #0. 

HA'BITUDE, (Fr. * 1 Lat.) relation, or reſpe. 
The ſtate of a thing, with regard to ſomething elſe; fol- 
lowed by 7. in all the habitudes of life.” Swirr. 
Familiarity ; converſe ; intimacy, followed by with. Fre- 
«« quent habitudes with the beſt company.” DRYD. Cul- 
tom, habit, or the frequent and uninterrupted practice 
of the ſame thing. Brought by long habizude from bad 
„ to worſe.” Prior. The power or ability of IE 
any thing, acquired by frequent practice. It is impoſ- 
« ſible to gain an exact babitude, without an infinite num- 
« ber of acts.“ DR. 

HA'BNAB, adv. (for hap ne hap, i. e. let it happen or not) 
at random; without any rule or previous deſign, promiſcu- 
ouſly. *© Although ſet down Habnab at random.” Hudib. 
Not in uſe among polite writers. 

To HA'CK, v. a. (haccan, Sax. hacken, Belg. hacher, Fr. 
from acas, or acaſe, Sax. an axe, or Hal, Il. a hook) to 
cut or chop into ſmall pieces, by frequent and unſkilful 
blows. Figuratively, to ſpeak or pronounce improperly. 
«« Hack our Engliſh.” SuAK. Neuterly, to hackney, re- 
ceive bribes, or turn proſtitute. 

HA'CK, S. a contraction of Hacker, which ſee. 

HA CKLE, S. Cecile, brcla, Sax.) raw filk, or any filmy 
or fibrous ſubſtance unſpun. 

To HA'CKLE, v. a. to dreſs flax. 

HA'CKNEY, S. (hacnai, Brit. hackeneye, Teut. hagnente, 
Fr. hacanea, acchinea, Ital. a 8 or pad) a hired 
horſe, or a horſe let out for hire. Figuratively, any thing 
let for hire. One who writes for hire; applied to women, 
a perſon who proſtitutes herſelf for money. Any thing 
that is trite or common, or uſed in common. 

To-HA'CKNEY, v. a. to uſe a thing very frequently. To 
accuſtom to the road. Neuterly, to be much accuſtomed to 
any particular thing. He is long hackney'd in the ways 
« of men.” SAR. 

HAC'QUETON, S. ( haguet, old Fr. a little horſe) a piece 
of ancient armour. © His hagueton and his habergeon.“ 
SPENSER, 

HAD, the preter and part. paſſive of Have, hadde, Belg. 

HA'DDOCK, S. in A met hiſtory, a non ſpinous fiſh, with 
three prickly ſoft fins on its back, + mvp gy 
ſomewhat leſs, and diſtinguiſhed from it, 

black ſpot on one ſide near its gills. 

HA'FT, S. (N, Sax. ben, Belg. of hafted, Sax. captived, 
haft, Il. a fetter; becauſe the blade is, in a manner, im- 

priſoned faſt therein. Johnſon imagines it derived from 
To Have, * hold, becauſe the inſtrument is held 
by it; to which Skinner ſeems to add ſome force, ho 
derives it from babban, Sax. which figuifies to _ a 

| | handle ; 


a cod, but 
y having a 


HAL 


handle ; that part of any inſtrument by which it is held 


in the hand. 


HAG, 8. (hagr, Brit. and Arm. deformed. Hagrwch, . 


hagrwoydd, Brit. deformity.- Hegefſe, Sax. a ſpirit or goblin, 
beclle, Belg.” a witch) a fury, or ſpirit of a deformed, and 


terrible aſpect. A witch, or enchaatreſs ; au old ugly wo- 
man. But thou, old bag, of threeſcore years and three.“ 


Da vb. 

To HAG/, v. a. to haunt; to torment; to poſſeſs or har- 
raſs with vain terrour ; to bewitch. And hag them- 
« ſelves with apparitions.” Hudib. ; 

HA'GARD, a. (bagard, Fr.) wild; unſociable, or un- 


tamed. Lean, from Hager, Teut. Wee rugged , de- 
Sn 


formed, from hagr, Brit. As l. ge as t AK. 

Wildly difordered. ** Down hagard eyes.” SMITH. 
 HA'GGARD, S. any thing wild or irreclaimable. A ſpe- 
cies of hawk. A hag. © The baleful haggard lay.” 
GarTn. © So br, wed it for want of underſtand- 
« ing it.” Jonxson. As the word hag is 2 to a witch, 
and is a term for any ugly and deformed perſon, 
which ſeems to be the reaſon why it is applied to witches, 
Garth may be vindicated from any impropriety in the uſe 
of the word, eſpecially as he would communicate to us 
not only the idea of a witch, but likewiſe an ugly, old 
and [deformed perſon, which this word does, if derived 
from bagrwydd, Brit. and hagrawch, deformity, as it 

- undoubtedly is in this ſenſe. | 

HA'GGARDLY, adv. ( hagr, Brit.) deformed ; ugly. Like 


a hap. pe 
HA'GGESS, S. (from hog, or hack) a meſs. of meat, gene- 
rally pork chopped ſmall and incloſed in a membrane : In 
Scotland, commonly incloſed in a ſheep's maw, and made 
of the fleſh of the ſame animal cut with ſuet and 
ſpices. : 


HA'GGISH, . like a hag, deformed ; hornd. 


To HA'GGLE, v. a. (corrupted from hack, or hackle) to 
Neuterly, to be tedious in a bar- 


cut, chop, or mingle. 
gain, or long before ſettling the price, from hacke, Teut. 
a woman who ſells provifions at a market, or hacur an artiſt, 
artificer ; a condition, or bargain. 

HAGIOGRA'PHA, S. (plural, of ay, agios, Gr. holy, and 
yeuPu, grafho, Gr. to write) that part of the bible which 
the Jews call I'D, cetunin, which contains the Pſalms, 

* Proverbs, Job. Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, 
the Lamentations, Ecclefiaſtes, and Eſther, which were writ- 
ten by immediate inſpiration. 

HAGIO"'GRAPHER, S. (ſee Hacrocrayna) an inſpired 
writer. 

HAH ! an interjeQtion, expreſſing a ſudden ſurprize. 

HAT'L. S. (pronounced Bale. heel, begle, hagol, Sax. hagl, 
III hazgel, Teut. _ Dan.) a white icy ſpherule, or 
particle, conſiſting of drops. of rain frozen in their fall- 

ing. 

To Hall. . u. to pour down hail. 

HALL. S. (Laletan, Sax. to ſalute with wiſhing health; from 
hal, or in health, Sax. Hale of bl, Sax. health) a term of 
ſalutstion, wherein we wiſh health to a perſon, uſed by our 
tranſlators to expreſs your, chaire in the Gr. 7. e. rejoice. 
„The angel came unto Mary, and faid, hail, yaw, chaire, 
„% Gr.” Lule i. 28. It is uſed at preſent only in poetry. 

To HALL. v. a. ( haletan, Sax.) to ſalute; to call to, ap- 
plied to the manner in which ſhips addreſs each other. 
« Haie by a Turk.” KxorTEs. 

HAFLED, aj. beaten or ſtruck with hail. _ 

HAVLSHOT, S. ſmall ſhot ſcattered like hail. 

HATVLSTORNE, S. (hago/tan, Sax. haegelſteen, Belg.) a par- 
ticle, or ſingle ball of hail. 

HATTLY, adj. conſiſting of hail. | 

HATR, S. (hr, Sax. haar, Iſl. Dan. and Teut. Baer, or 
 hayr, Belg. haire, Fr. hair-cloth, or a hair-ſhirt) the ſmall 

thin threads which grow out of the ſkin of animals; when 
viewed through a microſcope, they appear to be formed of 
ſeveral others wrapt up in a common tegument ; they are 
tubular, and filled with a pith or fibrous ſubſtance one part 
of which runs round from the top to the bottom in ſpiral 
lines, repreſenting that of a cork-ſcrew ; they vegetate, ac- 
cor ing to Quincy, like the nails, by that part which is 

- neareſt to the root thruſting forward the part which is next 
beyond it. The different colours the hair ap 

rent perſons, and in the ſame perſon, in different parts of 
life, is owing to the nature of the fluid with which it is 

_ ſupplied. e hair which s on the head, Figura- 
tively, any thing very ſmall. Courſe; order, in, or 

6 _— - 98 —_— to the hairs 29 in a par- 
ticular direction. You go againſt the hair our pro- 
«+ fcflion.” Sac. * ry | m0 


= © & 


| HA'LFBLOOD 
| - 4 blooded fellow.” Star. 


s of in diffe- 


HAL. 


HAL R-BRAINED, agj. (it ſhould be written bare. 
becauſe it alludes to the wildneſs of a hare) wild 

lar; inconſtant. "44 

HAIRBEL, S. a flower, called likewiſe the byacints. 
 HAVRCLOTH, S. ſtuff woven of rough or horſe hair, 
HATRINESS, S. the ſtate of being covered, or overgrown 
wich hair. | | | "7 

HAIRLA'CE, S. a fillet or band with which women tie 

| their hair. : '? 
| HAIR'LESS, adj. without hair; bald. 

HAIRY, adj. overgrown, or covered with hair. Conſifir 
| of or reſembling hair. From vines the hairy honours 

„ their head.” DRYD. 

HA'KE, S. a kind of fiſh. 

HA'KOT, S. (hacod, Sax. heket, Belg. Becht, Teut.) a fi 
of the noa-ſpinous kind, with only one fin on the back, 
called by ſome the pike. 

HA'L, in compoſition, derived from healle, Sax. a hall, pa. 
lace, or court, or alb, Goth. a temple or other magnificent 

building, implies that the thing joined to it belongs t, 
or is uſed. at court. . 

HA'LBERD, S. (halbarde, Pr. hallebarde, Belg. from hal; 
a court, and barde, an ax, theſe inſtruments dein uſually 
| borne by the yeomen there) a long pole — at one 
end with a battle ax, carried by ſerjeants of foot and dis. 
goons, Cc. It was formerly named the Daniſh axe, be. 
cauſe borne firſt by them; from them it was borrowed 
by the Scots, from whom it came to the Engliſh, arg 

from us to the French. Among farriers, a piece of iron 
an inch broad, and 3 or 4 inches long, foldered to the 
toe of a horſe's ſhoe that jets out before, to hinder a lame 
horſe from treading or reſting upon his toe. | 

HA'LCYON, 8, {halcys, Lat.) a bird, reported to breed 
in the ſea, and that there is always a calm during her 
hatching time. 9 1 | ö 

HA'LCYON, adj. peacefat ; quiet; calm; undiſturbed 
with any tumult or violence. 

HA'LE, adj. (hal, Sax. Johnſon —_—_ 's that it was de. 
rived immediately from hl, Sax. health, would have i 
written ail; but the Saxon word we have produced, 
ſhews that it is unneceſſary, not to mention that it would 
introduce confuſion in our language by being ſpelt like 
hail, the ſubſtantive explained above) healthy, found or 
hearty ; of a good or freſh complexion. 

To HA'LE, v. a. (halen, Belg. haler, Fr. farbala, Goth.) 
to drag by force ; to pull violently. 

HA'LER, S. he who pulls or drags by force. 

HA'LF, S. (plural, halves; the / is not ſounded. Heal, 
half, Sax. half,” halve, Belg. half, Dan.) one of two 
ng into which a thing is equally divided, It ſometimes 

as a plural fignification, though uſed in the fingular, 
when applied to a number which is divided. In com- 
poſition it ſignifies imperfection. 

HA'LF, adv. in part, or equally. © Half loth, and B 

+ conſenting.” DRY. 
5 S. one who has but one parent the fame 


brain, 
5 ur egu. 
; 


HA'LFBLOOD, 
with another _ 
D, adj. mean; cowardly; baſe born. Hal 


HA LFCAP, S. a cap or hat imperfectiy taken off, or 
famtly moved. With certain ha/ftapsr, and cold moving 
„% nods.” Spark. 1 
HA'LF-FACED, adj. ſhewing only part of the face. 4 
„ half-faced fun firiving to ſhine.” SH¹AK. Small faced. 
This ſame half-faced fellow.“ Srar. | 
HA'LF-MOON, 8. the moon in its appearance when 4 
half its increaſe or decreaſe. Any thing in the 3 or 
form of a half- moon. Half-moon and wings.” MLT. 
HA'LFPENY, 8. (pronounced hapeny, plural halfpenct, 
pronounced hapence) a copper coin of which two make a 
peny- It received its name originally from its being ths 
alf or one part of a filver peny broken into two equal 
| Pieces; which was the only money we had till halfpence 
and groats were coined. 
HA'LF-PIKE,. S. a ſmall pike carried by officers. 
HA'LF-SCHOLAR, S. a ſmatterer, or one who is impet- 
ſectly learned. ; 
HA'LF-SEAS OVER, a proverbial expreſſion for any one 
far advanced in any flate, and g®.crally applied to ole 


half drunk. 
HA'LF-SIGHTED, adj. ſeeing imperfectly ; having a weak 
judgment. They are but half fighted.” Rav. 


HA'LF-SPHERE, | S. the hemiſphere, or one half of tt 
lobe. This half-/phere.” Jonson. Not in uſe. 
HA'LF-SWORD, S. cloſe fight; within the length of half 


a ſword. At ba{/-/eword with a dozen of Gen" ly. 


* 
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HLF. WIT, S. a blockhead ; one who vainly affects to be 
thought a wit. A ſilly fellow. « Half-wits are fleas,” 
Dr YD- 


{IALE-WITTED, adj. of dull or imperfe& underſland- 


i ATIMASS, 8. (from halig, Sax. holy, and mae, Sax.) 
the feaſt of All Souls. | 
HALVTUOUS, ad, {halitus, Lat.) vaporous ; fumous ; . 

« A peculiar thin and halituous liquor,” BoyLE. 
HALL, 8. ( healle, Sax. halle, ſaal, Leut. ſale, Fr.) a court 
of juſtice; a manour houſe ſo called, becauſe formerly 
courts were held in it for tenants. 'The public room of a 
corporation. The firſt large room on the ground floor of a 


ouſe. 

HALLELUJAH, S. (the j ſhould be pronounced like an 7 
vowel or a y. f, Heb. prai/e ye the Lord, from wn, 
hallilu, Heb. praiſe ye, and d, jah, Heb. Gop or the 
Loxp) a ſong of praiſe or than (giving ſo called from 

' the firſt word prefixed to Pſalms of praiſe in Hebrew. 

HALLOO“, interje#. (ſuppoſed by ſome to be corrupted 
from à lui, Fr. to him; by others, from allons, Fr. let us 

go; by Skinner, from Haller, to ſet dogs at one; hw, 

rit. implies a noiſe made to ſet dogs together, cani 
Hau- b. ddy—hw) a word of encouragement or incite- 
ment when dogs are let looſe at their game, 

To HA'LLOO, v. ». (haler, Fr.) to make a cry or noiſe af- 
ter a perſon, alluding to that made after dogs. Actively, 
to encourage with ſhouts, To chaſe or perſecute with a 
noiſe. ** Halloo me like a hare.” Syax, To call out or 
ſhout to. He that firſt finds Hhalloo the other.“ Suark 

To HA'LLOW, v. a. (halgan, halgian, Sax. of halig, Sax. 

holy) to conſecrate, make holy, or dedicate to ſome reli- 


gious uſe, To reverence and eſteem as holy. Hallows- 
* ed be thy name.” Matt. vi. g. 


HA'LLUCINATION, S. (Sallucinatio, Lat.) an errour, 
blunder, or miſtake owing to folly, or want of diſcern- 
ment. Owing to the A of the tranſcriber.” 
Spectat. | 


HA'LM, S. (pronounced hawm, healm, Sax.) ſtraw; or the 
talks of beans and peaſe. 
HA'LO, S. (as, or aw, alzs, or alon, Gr. a circle) a 


meteor in the ſorm of a luminous ring appearing round 
the jun, moon, or ſtars. 


HA LSENING, adj. (hals, Teut. and Iceland. , Scot. 
the neck) ſounding harſh, or pronounced in the throat. 
This ill La//ening horny name.“ Carew. Not in uſe. 
HA'LSER, 8. (now pronounced and written haw/er, of 
halſe, Sax. halt, Iſl. a neck, and el, Sax. a rope) a rope 
leſs than a cable. No ha//ers need to bind thele vei- 

“ ſels here.” DRYD. 

To HALT, v . (healt, Sax. halts, Goth. haltur, hollt, 
hallt, Iſl. lame, healtan, Sax. to be lame) to limp or be 
lame. To ſtop in a march, applied to an army. To 
hefitate, to be dubious which of two opinions to prefer. 

How long will ye alt between two opinions.“ Kings 
xviii. 21. 10 fail, faint, or be in a weak and diſtrefied 

condition. I am ready to halt, &c.” P/alm xxxviii. 17 
To ſay or do any thing which may give an enemy an 
advantage over one. My familiars watched for my 
„ halting.” Ter. XX. 10. 

HA'L'T, adj. (healte, Sax. halts, Goth. haltur, hollt, hallzt, 
Iſl.) lame or crippled. | 

HA'L'T, S. the act of limping, or the manner in which a 
perion walks who is lame. A ſtop in a march. With- 
out any halt they march'd.” CLarenD. 

HA'LTER, S. (from halt) one who limps, or is lame. 

HA'LTER, S. (haltere, Sax. of Hale, Sax. and Il. the neck) 
a rope; peculiarly applied to that which is put round a 
maletactor's neck when he is to be hanged. 

To HA'LTER, v. a. to bind with a ſtrong cord. To catch 
in a nooſe, alluding to that made in a rope with which 
male factors are hanged. © Haltering frogs.” ATTERB. 

To HA LVE, v. a. (from halves, plural of half) to divide 
into equal parts. 

HA'LVES, S. the plural of hal/. 

HAM, S. whether at the beginning or end of the names 
x Phong is derived from heame, Sax. a houſe, farm, or 
village. ; 

HA'M, S. (ham, Sax, hamme, Belg. hamm. Teut. jambe, 
Fr.) the lowermoſt and hindermoſt part of the thigh ad- 
joining to the knee, in a human creature. In cookery, 
the thigh of a hog or bear ſalted and dried. 

To HA'MBLE, v. a. (from ham) to hamſtring, or cut the 
linews of the thigh. 


HA'ME, S. (bana, Sax.) the collar by which a horſe draws 
In a Wäggon. 


HA'M-FASHION, S. (from ham and /a/hion) in cookery, 
| | ' | 


am. | 
| HA'MLET, 8. (ham, Sax. a village, and et a diminutive 


HAN 
8 in the ſhape, or cured after the ſame manner as 


— 


termination from the French) a little village. 

HAMMER, S. (Dan. and Teut. Hamer, Sax. haemer, Teut.) 
an inſtrument conſiſting of an iron head and long handle, 
ſometimes of wood, by which any thing is forged, or 
nails, Ic. are driven. Figuratively, any thin — 
tive. That renowned Pillar of truth and Bammer of 
„ hereſies, St. Auguſtine.“ HAKEWELL. 

To HAMMER, v. @. to beat, forge, or drive with a ham- 
mer. Figuratively, to mould, form, or contrive, by in- 
tenſe application of thought. Wilt thou be hammering 
« treachery.” SHAK. 1 to employ the mind up- 
on a _— with great intenſeneſs. To. be conceived, or 


projected. Blood and revenge are hammering in my 
* head.” Shak. 


HA'MMERER, S. one that works with a hammer. F 

HA'MMER-HARDENING, S. the act of hardening iron 
and ſteel, by beating it much with a hammer. 

HA'MMOCK, S. (Johnſon and Skinner derive it from ha- 
maca, Sax. a word I have not yet found, perhaps it may 
rather be from hama, a hook, and cama, Span. a bed, be- 


cauſe ſuſpended from hooks) a ſwinging bed ſuſpended by 
cords fixed to hooks. 


HA'MPER, S. (Minſhew derives it from hand-paniers, i. e. a 
hand-baſket ; but Johnſon obſerves that hanaperium being a 
word long in uſe, might have been contracted to hanaper, 
and from thence changed to hamper) a large baſket with a 
wicker cover uſed for carriage. A bumper of wine is as 
much as a hamper will contain. 

To HA'MPER, v. a. (from hamplyr, Teut. a quarrel, ac- 
cording to Junius; others imagine that hamper, or hanaper 
being the treaſury into which fines are paid, to hamper, 
which is commonly applied in law, means originally to 
fine) to entangle, or to embarraſs ſo as to hinder from 
flight, or the uſe of one's limbs or faculties. To enſnare ; 
to inveigle; to catch by means of ſome allurements. To 
A or harraſs, with a variety of accuſations or law 
uits. 

HA MST RING, S. (from ham, the thigh, and ring) the 
tendon or finew of the ham or thigh. 

To HA'MSTRING, v. a. (preter and part. paſſ. hamftrung) 
to lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. | 

HA'NAPER, S. (hanaperium, low Lat.) a treaſury ; the ex- 
chequer. The clerk of the hanaper receives the fees due 
to the king for ſealing the charters and patents. 

HA'NCES, S. in a ſhip, the falls of the fiſe rails placed on 
baniſters in the poop and quarter deck, down to the gang- 
way. In architecture, the end of elliptical arches, which 
are arches of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, or middle 
part of the arch. 

HA'ND, S. (hand, Sax. Belg. and Teut. handus, Goth. 
bond, Sax. Iſl. or Run. haand, Dan. bant, Belg. Banat, 
Teut.) that part of the arm, from the wriſt to the end of 
the fingers, with which we hold any thing. A meaſure of 
four inches, generally uſed and * to the height of 

| horſes. Figuratively, fide, applied either to the right or 
left. A party or quarter, tis allowed en all hangs. 
Swirr; implies a thing univerſally granted. Joined with + 
in, ready money, payment, poſſeſſion, or power, ap- 
lied to the receiver. A conſiderable reward i hand.” 
TitLoTs. Uſed with tate, to make an attempt. You 
« dare take in hand, to lay open.” SEN SER. Uſed with 
out, quick, ſudden, or expeditious performance. A term 
or condition on which any thing is done. At xo hand 
% conſiſtent with humility.” III Lors. The laſt ſenſe 
ſcems now out of uſe. Power of performing. « A 
very fine and on the violin.” Gaard. Ne. 98. Manner 
of acting or Fr particularly applied to mufic. 
„ Changed his Sand.“ DRY D. Uſed with gave, and fol- 
lowed by in, agency, or a part in any action. Not 
« thought fit to have a hand in.” Sourng. Uſed with 
made ; readineſs, or the ſtate of a thing which 1s prepared 
without our own labour and ſtudy, and fit to be applied to 
uſe. Materials that are made to his hand.” Locke. 
Joined to ef or en; care, management, or concern. Jcir- 
ed to at; within reach ; ready prepared; near, Joined to 
in; projection, contrivance, thought, agitation or prepa- 
ration. What revels are i hand.” Sax. The index 
of a clock, or that which performs the office of a hand or 
finger in pointing to a particular thing, Applied to horſe- 
manſhip ; the preſſure of the bridle, whence it is uſed fi- 
guratively tor a particular method of government. He 
% kept a ſtrict Sand on his nobility.” Bac, Uſed with 
try ; ability, or power of performiag. * To try his hand 
dat a Spectator.” ect. Uſcd with come, and followed by 
Y 


5 | io, 


| aN 
7, catch, reach, or the taking of a thing without any 
choice. Uncull'd, as came to hand,” Par, Left. In 
Writing, a peculiar cut or caſt of the letters which diſtin- 
uiſhes one ꝓerſon's writing from another; hence it is ap- 
plied to fignify a perſon's own writing, or figning. ** Un- 
&« der my hand and ſeal.” In gaming, cards held after 
every deal. In ſcripture, it implies puniſhment, “ The 
„% hand of the Lord was heavy upon them of Aſhdod.” 
1 Sam. v. 6. The power or inſpiration of the holy ſpirit. 
„% The hand of the Lord was on Elijah.“ 1 Kings xvili. 
36. The rigbr hand, in ſcripture, implies power, ſtren th, 
or the cauſe of all the effects of omnipotence. en 
applied to the ſituation of one perſon near another, the 
place of the greateſt honour and dignity. In judicial pro- 
ceedings, it implies the place of an accuſer, or the accuſer 
who always flood on f a right hand of the malefactor. 
« Let ſatan ſtand at his right hand.” P/al. cix. 6. But to 
be at the right hand ſignifies to protect, or defend from 
danger. © Becauſe he 1s at my right hand I ſhall not be 
« moved,” P/al. xvi. 18. Any perſon who works at any 
employment. Requires too many hands.” Locks. Hand 
to hand, applied to combat, implies cloſe fight; hand in 
hand, apphed to operations, or 22 ſuch as do not 
claſh, or ſüch as are united; Shakeſpeare uſes it for pat, 


or fit. A kind of hand in hand companiſon.” C TME 
Line. From hand to hand, from one to another ſucceſ- 
fively. 


„ Tranſmitted vm hand to hand, through all ge- 
« nerations.” 'TiLLoTs. Hand over head, negligently, 
raſhly, without thought or caution. From hand to mouth, 
without making any proviſion againſt a neceſſity. To bear 
in hand; to keep in expectation. To bear in hand, and 
« then ſtand upon ſecurity.” Shar. To be hand and 
love, to be very intimate and familiar. To give one's 
and, in ſcripture, implies to make peace, or alliance ; to 
ſwear friendſhip, or promiſe ſecurity. See Lament. v. 6. 
To lay hands on perſons, in ſcripture, ſigniſies to ordain 
or gave authority, to exerciſe any function: 1 Tim. iv. 
14. To lean upon any one's hand; to be familiar with: 2 King. 
vii. 2, 17. To kifs one's hand; to worſhip. Job xxxi. 27. 
To lift up one's band; to ſwear. Gen, iv. 22. To pour 
vater on any one's band; to ſerve him, 2 King. ii. 11. 
To waſh one's hands, implied that a perſon was innocent, 
when the murderer was unknown, Deut. xxi. 6, 7. or to be 
innocent of a crime, or the conſequences of an action, 
which a perſon does by compulſion, Mart. xxvii. 14. Hand, 
uſed in compoſition, implies a thing that is manageable by 
the hand, or carried in it. 

To HAND, v. a. to give or reach to another the 
hand. Figuratively, to guide; to conduct or lead by the 
hand. To ſeize; to lay — on. To manage with the 
hand. I hand my oar.” Prior. To deliver from one 
to another. To tranſmit, or deliver down in ſucceſſion. 

HA'ND-BASKET, 8. a portable baſket. | 

E. head hns S. a ſpace equal to the breadth of a 

and. | 

HA'NDED, adj. having the uſe of either the left or right 
hand. Hand in hand. With hands joined. Into their 

inmoſt bow'r— handed they went.” Par. Loft. 

HANDER, S. a tranſmitter ; one who delivers down in re- 

' -pular ſucceſſion; uſed with down. | 

 HA'ND-FAST, S. hold; confinement, or cuſtody. 

„that ſhepherd be not in Hand. fuſt, let him fly.” 
obſolete. : | 

HA'NDFUL, S. as much as the hand can graſp or hold. 
A hand's breadth, or four inches. About an handful 
from the bottom.” Bac. A ſmall number or quantity. 
a _— of men.“ CLAREND. From © Hond full man- 
«© za.” Run. 

HA'ND-GALLOP, S. a flow eaſy gallop, in which the 
hand preſſes the bridle, or holds a horſe in, to prevent his 
o—_— ed. 

HATING AFT, S. (bandicreft, Sax.) work performed by 
tne hand. 

HAN DICRAFTSMAN, S. /hand-creftig, Sax.) one whoſe 

work or buſineſs is performed by the hand, 

HA'NDILY, adv. in a fkilful, dextrous, or ready man- 


ner. 

HA'NDINESS, S. the quality of doing any thing in a ſxil- 
ful and dextrous manner, | 

HA'NDIWORK, S. (from handy, and work) the work of 
the hands. Product of a perſon's labour. 

HANDKERCHIEF, S. (pronounced ſometimes without 
the 4; and ſometimes handkercher, from hand and kerchief,) 
a piece of filk or linnen, uſed for wiping the face or noſe, 
and for covering the neck. 

To HA'NDLE, v. a. (handlian, Sax. handler, Dan. han- 
Aalen, Belg. handelen, Teut.) to touch, feel, or hold in 
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the hand. To manage or uſe, Figuratively, to tre, 

or enlarge n, a lied to diſcourſe, To deal 1 5 
ractice. They that handle the law.“ Jer. ii. 8. 0 
eal with. 

HA'NDLE, S. (handle, Sax. Handel, Belg. buſineſs) that 
part of a _ by which it is held in the hand, Figu- 
ratively, any thing which may diſcover a perſon's weak. 
neſs, and be ner | uſe of by an enemy to his diſadvag. 


tage. 

HANNDMAID, S. a maid who is in waiting, or within cal. 
A waiting maid. Seldom uſed. | 

HANDS OFF, a vulgar phraſe, implying, keep your hang, 
off, or forbear. 

HA'N . 8. a ſmall ſaw, uſed for cutting ovals, &. 
in wood. 

HA'NDSEL, S. (han/el, Belg. a firſt gift) the firſt act of 
uſing any thing. The firſt parcel which is fold of any 
commodity. | 

To HA'NDSEL, v. a. to uſe or do any thing for the fu 
time. i 

HA'NDSOME, adj. C bandſaem, Belg.) beautiful with dig. 
nity ; graceful, CR 1 to a perſon's manner; 
or behaviour. Ample, applied to wealth ; generous 
noble, applied to the quality of action. 

To HA'NDSOME, v. 4. to make in an elegant and next 
manner. For his device in hand/oming a Pie.” Doxxy, 
Not in uſe. 

HA'NDSOMELY, adv. conveniently, or dextrouſly. In a 
beautiful, neat, elegant, graceful, or generous manner, 
HA'NDSOMENESS, S. beauty, or pleaſing majeſty, ap. 
plied to the features, Grace, mage to the behaviour ; 
elegance or neatneſs, applied to the manner in which any 

thing is wrought. 

HA/NDVICE, S. a ſmall vice which is held in the hand. 

HA'NDWRITING, S. that peculiarity in the make of 
_— which diſtinguiſhes a perſon's writing from ano- 
ther's. 

HA'NDY, adv. (handigh, Belg.) performed or given with 
the hand. To come to handy blows.” Hudib. Ready; 
dextrous, or ſkilful, applied to the manner in which any 
thing is done. Convenient for uſe, eaſily managed, ap- 
plied to ſize. 0 

To HA! NG, v. 4. (preter and part. paſſive, hanged, or 
hung, formerly hong, from hangan, ahongen, Sax. pꝛet. 
Bob, or abob, from hahan, Goth. pret. of hauh ; enger, 
Belg. hangen, Teut.) to ſuſpend on high by ſomething taſt. 
ened to the upper part. To ſuſpend or keep in the air with- 
out falling. Thou bang, the ſolid earth in fleeting air.“ 
SandyYs. To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope ſo as to kill 
a perſon. To place or diſplay on high, fo as to be 
ſeen, uſed with out. Hanging out falſe colours.“ 
Appis. To let fall downwards from any eminence, or 
below its natural fituation, ſometimes uſed with down, 
„White lilies hang their heads.” Dzxyp. * Hangeth 
% down his head.” Eccles xix. 26. To adorn by hanging 
any thing upon or over, followed by with. ** Hung ſe- 
«« veral parts of his houſe suit trophies.” Spec, Neu · 
terly, to be ſupported above, To fall looſely, to be ſuſ- 
4 on high with the lower part looſe; to dangle, 

o bead forward, applied to poſture. ** By Banging, 1 
only meant a poſture of bending forward to ſtrike.“ 

Addis. To float, or deſcend from. That gentle 
* tongue—where ſoft perſuaſion hung.” Prior, To be 
ſupported by ſomething raiſed above the ground. To lean 
2 or ſupport one's ſelf by 29 uſed with uon, or 
about. Hung about my neck.“ SAR. Hanging en 

« Hotſpur's neck.” SuAK. Uſed with ever, to threaten, 

to be very near, applied to danger. While the dread 

„of po hung over us.” ATTEerRB. To be looſely 

joined, to ſtick, uſed with zogether. To be burthenſome or 

troubleſome ; to oppreſs with weight, uſed with «pon, la 
© my Lucia's ablence—life hangs upon me.” Anpis. To 
be compacted; to be united; to be of the ſame party; 
to ſupport one another mutually. To be in ſuſpence ; to 
be unable to determine which of two doftrines to adopt, 
which of two actions to perform, or which of two things to 
chooſe. To be in a ſtate of uncertainty, uſed with doubr, 
or between, To be dependent on, aſed with on. © Hangs 
en princes favours,” Suax. To be kept or hindred 
from deſcending. ** A noble ftroke—which hung not.” 


Par. Loft. To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 


„The wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke,” Port. 
To put to death, or die by means ef a halter fixed to the 
neck. Sir Balaam hangs.” Por. To fall partly from 
and be partly ſuſpended on a certain place; to decline, 
or bend downwards from its natural poſture, * His neck 


% obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hung.” Port. | 
query ung HA/NGER, 
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Ork, 8. that by which any thing 3s ſupported in the | 
Apeks, diſtance from the ground. A kind of a ſhort 


sword with a ſingle edge. 
H A'NGER-ON, k 

who lives at another perſon's charge. | 
U A'NGING, 8. drapery, ſtuffs, or paper hung or faſtened 

upon the walls of a houſe by way of ornament. 
HANGING, part. foreboding death by a halter. You 
« have a hanging look.” Sax, Subſtantively uſed, for 
the act, or puniſhment of putting to death by a halter. 
The gallows. He deſerves hanging.” 7 
HANGMAN, 8. the perſon who executes or puts criminals 
to death, by hanging chem on a gibbet or the gallows. 
HANK, S. (hank, Ifl. a chain, or coil of a rope) a ſkain of 
thread, c. Figuratively, a tye, check, or influence. A 
low word. 
To HA'NKER, v. . (Sanleren, Belg.) to long impatiently 

for; to have an inceſſant wiſh for; uſed with after. 
HANT, a contraction for have not, or has not; uſed in 
common diſcourſe. ©** You hat that ſimper about your 
« mouth.” Apopis. | 
HAP, S. (happ, Run. happus, Brit. happy, anhep, Brit. 
misfortune) chance; fortune ; or that which comes to paſs 
without deſign or being foreſeen. That which happens 

chance or misfortune. 
To HAP, v. u. to fall out; to come to paſs without deſign 
or forefight. 
HAP-HAZARD, S. chance; 
terminate deſign, forethought, or foreſight. 
% hap-hazard.” L*ESTRANGE. 
| HAPLY, adv. perhaps; peradventure; it may be; by 
chance, or mere accident. V/ ithout deſign, forethought, 
or foreſight. | 

HA'PLESS, adj. (from Happ, Run. Bappus, Brit. and /e/s of 
| haſe, Sax. laus, Goth. leiſe, Cimb. or Run. implying 
negation, want, or abſence) unhappy; unlucky, misfor- 
tunate. 

To HA'PPEN, v. a. to fall out. To come to paſs without 
being deſigned or foreſeen, To light upon or meet with 
by chance, or meer accident, excluſive of any deſign. 1 
« have happened on ſome other accounts.” GraunT. 
HAPPILY, adv. (ſee Hay and HaeLEess) in a forunate, 
happy, or lucky manner. With addreſs, dexterity, or 
grace; without labour. Happily to ſteer from grave to 
« gay.“ Porz. In a ſtate of happineſs. ©* He lives happi- 
« bz.” By chance; by accident; uſed inſtead of Haply. 
* Who happily may peruſe theſe treatiſes.” Dicsr. 
HAPPINESS, S. a ſtate wherein a perſon has all his wiſhes 
ſatisfied, and is ſenſible of the higheſt pleaſures, Good 
luck or fortune. An elegance which appears without ſtu- 
dy, or a grace not acquired by labour. 

HAPPY, adj. (from hap, as lucky from luck, happ, Run. 
happus, Brit.) in a ſtate where the defires and wiſhes are 
ſatisfied, and the greateſt pleaſures are enjoyed. Lucky, 
ſucceſsful, applied to the event or effects of labour. Rea- 
dy, or diſpoſed by nature without art or ſtud y. One 
*« gentleman is happy at a reply.” Swirr. 

HA'QUETON, 8. (Fr.) a piece of armour. Not in uſe. 

{ HARA'NGUE, S. (Fr. the original of the French is very 
much queſtioned, Menage thinks it a corruption of hear- 
ing, Eng. Junius imagines it to be diſcours au rang, i. e. 
to a circle, which arringo, Ital. ſeems to favour, yet 
Johnſon ſuppoſes it may notwithſtanding be derived in the 
following manner, from orare, Lat. whence orationare, 
erationer, oraner, haranguer; but this ſeems quite forced 
and unnatural, when orans might eafily be, from its pro- 
nunciation, written harans, or harang, by a Frenchman, 
and very eaſily give birth to harangue) a ſpeech; a dil- 
courſe or oration delivered in public. 

To HARA'NGUE, v. #. (haranguer, Fr.) to make a ſpeech, 
or pronounce an oration. | 
ARA'NGUER, S. an orator, a perſon who pronounces a 
. ſpeech ; a word conveying ſome idea of contempt. 

0 HA'RASS, v. 4. (Barraſtr, Fr. from harraſſe, a heavy 
buckler, according to Du Cange} to weary; to fatigue ; 
to tire or make Feble with labour and uneaſineſs. To 

y a Country waſte by continual inroads. To keep 
under perpetual alarms by frequent attacks during a 


march or retreat, 


HA RASS, 8. waſte or diſturbance. “ To prevent the ha- 
| Ha V of theii land.” Milt. 
RBINGER, 8. (herberger, Belg. one who before 
o provide lodgings or an harbour for thoſe that follow) 
a perſon who prepares the way, or gives notice of the 
rioung of one that follows. A precurſor or fore-runner. 
NA Ara a ſign or omen of ſomething to come. 
OUR, S. (berberge, auberge, Fr. herbergh, Belg. al- 


. 


accident. Without any de- 
« We live at 


one who is dependant on another. One | 
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bergo, Ital. an inn. alvergue, Span. hereberga, Sax, of here, 

an army, and berga, Sax. a ſtation) a lodging or place of 
entertainment and reſt, ** For harbour at a thouſand doors 
* they knock.” DTD. A port, or lation wherein ſhips 
are ſheltered from ſtorms. Figuratively, an aſylum, or 
place of ſhelter and ſecurity from danger. 

To HA'RBOUR, v. a: to entertain, or permit a perſon to 
reſide. Figuratively, to cheriſh, favour, or entertain an 

opinion. Fo ſhelter, reſt, or ſecure from danger. 


| HA'RBOURAGE, Fr. ( herbergage, Fr.) ſhelter, or enter- 


tainment. Crave harbourage within your city walls.“ 
SHAK. Not in uſe. ; 

HA'RBOURER, S. one who entertains another ; applied to 
one who entertains and conceals a perſon that flies from 
juſtice. 

HA'RBOURLESS, adj. without harbour, lodging, enter- 
tainment, or ſhelter, | 

HARD, 8. (heard, Sax. hoard, Dan. hard, Belg. hart; © 
Teut.) firm, or not eaſily penetrated. Figuratively, dif- 
ficult to be underſtood, wa or" to the underſtanding. Not 
eaſy to be accompliſhed, applied to an undertaking. Pain- 
ful, or dangerous. * Rachael travelled and ſhe had hard 
„labour.“ Gen. xxxv. 16. Rigorous, cruel, or oppreſ- 
five, applied to the manner of treatment. Sour; rough ; 
reproachful; joined to words. Unfavourable or unkind, 
applicd to rt. Inſenſible; untouched, or not to be 
affected. Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard.” Very 
vehement, keen, and inclemert, applied to ſeaſon. Un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt. Forced ; not eafily granted, ap- 
plied to ſuppoſition. Strong or powerful, followed by for. 
« The ſtag was too hard for him.” L' EsTRaxn. Rough, 
applied to liquids or taſte. Harſh ; ſtiff, 5 pon to paint- 
ing or ſculpture. Dear, or in which a perſon cannot eaſily 
acquire a competency, applied to the times. If the 
% times had not been hard.” Dreyp. Avaricious; or 
with little profit, applied to buying and ſelling. 

HA'RD, adv. (hardo, Teut.) joined to by, cloſe ; diligent- 
ly; inceſſantly ; vehemently ; laboriouſly, Uſed with go, 
in ſuch a manner as to caule trouble, or vexation. Faſt 
or nimbly, applied to motion. With difficulty. They 
« draw the wind Bard.“ Bac. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſter- 
ouſly ; with force or violence, applied to the ind. 

HA'RDBOUND, adj. coftive, applied to the habit of body- 
Unfertile or barren, applied to the invention. From 
* hard-bound brains.” Pops. 

To HA'RDEN, v. x. to grow hard or ſolid; to grow to 
ſuch a ſtate as to require force to ſeparate its parts or 
penetrate its ſurface. Actively, to make hard, or ſo as 
not to be eafily penetrated. To make impudent. To 
confirm in wickedneſs ; to make obdurate ; to make ſuch 
as not to be moved by compaſſion, by the arguments of 
reaſon, or by the impulſes of the divine ſpirit. To make 

inſenſible. To make firm; or endue with conſtancy ; to 
make reſolute by ,the inceſſant praQtice of any particular 
action. 

HA'*RDENER, S. one that renders any thing hard, or not 
eaſily penetrated. 

HA'RDFAVOURED, adj. having a coarſeneſs, or harſhneſs 
of feature. 

HA'RD-HANDED, adj. coarſe, or that has hands harden- 
ed or grown callous with labour. | 

HA'RD-HEAD, S. the act of ſtriking one's head againſt 
that of another perſon's. ** I have been at Hard. head with 
«« your butting citizens.” DR vb. 

HA'RD-HEAR TED, adj. cruel; inexorable ; mercileſs ; 
having a heart inſenſible to the cries of wretchedneſs or 
the proſpect of miſery. 

HARD-HEARTEDNESS, S. (from hardhearied and ne/5; 
of Sax. implying an abſtract quality) the quality of be- 
ing inſenſible to the cries of miſery, and 4 at the 
ſight of wretchedneſs. c 

HARDIHEAD, HA RDIHOOD, 8 (from hardy and hood 
of hade, Sax. ſtate or condition) ſtoutneſs ; bravery ; a 
diſpoſition not eaſily moved with a proſpect of danger. 
« With dauntleſs hardihbood.” MiLr. Not in uſe. 

HARDIMENT, S. ( hardiment, Fr.) courage; bravery. See 
HaxpiHEaD. In changing bardiment.” SuAk. 

HA'RDINESS, S. hardſhip, or fatigues. Courage, or a 
diſpoſition of mind inſenſible to danger. Effrontery; im- 
— Ar ; a diſpoſition inſenſible to ſhame. 

HA'RDLABOURED, 2%. performed with difficulty and 
abundance of ftudy and labour. My hard-labeured poem.” 
SWIFT. | | | 

HA'RDLY, adv. with difficulty and great labour, oppoſed 
to eaſily. Scarcely ; oppoſed to commonly or frequently. 
„ There is hardly a gentleman.” Swirr. Uſed with 

thin, in a ſevere or unfavourable manner. To think 
| 46 hardly 


"HARE, S. (Sara, Sax. hare, 
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treatment; with rigour, oppreſſion, ſeverity, or barſhneſs. 
Not in a ſoft, delicate, or tender manner. Hardly | 
1 | ; 
. lodged.” Devo. 04 * * 
HA RD-MOUTHED, 2. not eaſily governed by the rein, 
applied to horſes, i | | 
HA'RDRESS, S. applied to matter, a. firm cohefion of the 
parts, ſo that the whole does not eaſily „ figure, 
and cannot be penetrated without difficulty. Difhculty to 
be underſtood, applied to writings. Difficulty to be per- 
formed or accompliſhed, applied to action or practice. 
Scarcity or dearnefs, joined to imer. Reſiſtance to, or in- 
ſenſibility to all the motives for virtue, religion, or hu- 
manity ; cruelty ; inhumanity ;; want of compaſſion. Keen - 
neſs or ſharpneſs, applied to weather or froſt, Joined with 
favour, coarſeneſs of feature. Stingineſs, or want of pro- 
fit, applied to the making of bargains. In painting and 
ſculpture, ſtiffneſs or want of ſoſtneſs. | 
'HA'RDOCK, S. a plant, Johnſon ſuppoſes it the ſame with 
_  Bardock. 
HA RDS, S. (beordan, Sax. herde, Belg.) the refuſe, or 


coarſer part of flax. 


* 


HARDWARE, S. manufactures, or wares made of metal. 


Wee S. a maker or ſeller of wares made 

of metal. 

HA'RDY, adj. (heard, Sax. hardi, Fr.) bold; brave; 
ſtrong; daring, or not daunted with danger. Strong; 
hard, or firm. His hardy fabric.” Sog rn. Confident, 
or firm, applied to opinion. 

HA RE and HE'RE, from here, Sax. her, Iſl. Beer, Belg. 
imply both an army and a lord in the compoſition of 
names; thus harold, of here, Sax. an army, and hold, a 
commander, ſigniſies the chief perſon or commander of 
an army; herwin, a victorious army, from here, Sax. an 
army, and winnan, Sax. to conquer. 

Das. haeſe, Teut. Baſe, 
Fr. Laxax, Arab. arcbet, Heb.) a ſmall four-footed ani- 
mal, with long ears and a ſhort tail, that moves by leaps, 
and is remarkable for timidity, vigilance and fruitfulneſs. 
The firſt year it is called a leveret; the ſecond a hare; 
and the third a great hare. There are three ſpecies ; but 
in all of them every part ſeems admirably adapted for 
ſwiftneſs and vigilance, the only two qualities which can 
ſecure it from its enemies. Her ears lead the way in the 
chaſe, for with one of them ſhe liſtens to the cry of the 
dogs, while the other is ſtretched like a fail to promote 
her flight. In aftronomy, a conſtellation. ** The hare 
« appears, whoſe active rays ſupply—a nimble force.” 
CrEECH. | 

To HARE, v. a. (harier, Fr.) to frighten ; to perplex or 
throw into confuſion by hurrying or terrifying. 

HA'REBRAINED, adj. fee HAIX BRAIN ED. 

H 1 OO T, S. in botany, a herb. In natural hiſtory, 
a bird. 

HA'RE-LIP, S. (becauſe reſembling the upper lip of a 
hare) a defect in the upper lip fer want of fleſh, which 
makes it appear as if cut, and ſhows the teeth. 

HA'RESPEAR, S. a plant. 

HA'RIER, S. (from bare) a hound, uſed for hunting hares. 

To HA'RK, v. x. (contracted from hearken) to liſten, or be 
attentive to what a perſon ſays. 

HARK! znterje#. (more properly the imperative of Hazx, 
hark, Run. a tumult) liſt; or liften ; be attentive to 
hear; uſed on a ſudden apprehenſion of danger, &c. 

HARL, S. (heorda, Sax.) the filaments or threads of flax. 
Any ſubſtance confiſting of threads or filaments. 

HA'RLEQUIN, S. (Fr. the gu pronounced like a 4, ſup- 

ſed by ſome to have been given by Francis of France, 
to a buſy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy Charles le 
roma 8 derives it, as Johnſon thinks more proba- 
ly, from a famons comedian, who frequented - Mr. Har- 
lay's houſe whom his friend called 1 i. e. little 
Harlay) a perſon dreſſed in a mottley coloured jacket 
and trowzers, the hero in pantomime entertainments, who 
diverts the populace by his activity, artifices to extricate 
himſelf from danger, and his ſeeming power in inchant- 
ments and metamorphoſes. 

HA RLOT, 8. (herledes, Brit. a girl, arlotta, Ital. a proud 

ſtrumpet) a female that is unchaſte. 

HA RLO TRT, S. an habitual practice of unchaſteneſs, ap- 
plied to a woman. Uſed as a term of contempt for a wo- 
man. A peeviſh ſelf-willed harletry.” Shar. | 

HA RM, 8. ( hearme, Sax. a loſs, hearman, Sax. hermen, 
Teut, to burt) an action by which another perſon may re- 
ceive damage in his goods, or "hurt in his perſon. Miſ- 
chief; hurt; or ipjury. | 

To. HA'RM, v. a. to damage the goods or fortune of ano- 


ther, or to hurt his perſon, 


* herdly of our laws.” Hoorga., A plied to manner of, | 
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HA'RMFUL, - d. - hurtful, injurious; , detrimenta} ,. 
chievous ; toes hurts the perſon, or need, 
goods and fortune of another. | 0 

HA'RMFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to produce ,. 

chief, hurt, or damage. | 15 


HA RMFULNESS, S. the quality which renders 2 ir 


or perſon detrimental to the intereſt, hurtful to the ,Þ 
ſon, or injurious to the character of another. * 

HA'RMLESS, adj. without hurt, without intending or c 
fing any miſchief, without being damaged. Innocey, x 

HA*RMLESSLY, adv. innocently, without malice or crin 

HA*RMLESSNESS, S. the quality of a thing or ye... 
which can affect another wich no damage or hurt. * 

HA RMONIC, HARMONICAL, adj. (harmenegue, agu 
armenikos, Gr.) proportioned or adapted to each other. 
muſical. In muſic, Sarmonical ſounds, are ſuch as alway 

make a determinate number of vibrations in the t + 
ſome other fundamental found, to which they are con 
pared, makes one: They are produced by the par; ; 
chords which vibrate a certain number of times, while gy, 
whole vibrates one. Harmenical interval, is the differeny 
of two ſounds, agreeable to the ear, whether in con; 
quence or ſucceſſion. Harmonical proportion, applied 9 
three numbers, is that wherein the difference of the ff 
and ſecond is to the difference of the fecond and third. , 
the firſt is to the third: Thus, 2, 3, 6, are harmonic 
becauſe 2: 6: : 3. are geometrical. Harmonical rin, h 
a ſeries of numbers in continual harmonic proportion, 

HA'RMONIOUS, adj. adapted to, or having the part; pro 
portioned to each other. In muſic, having ſounds that wy 
concords to each other; muſical, or affecting the ear wid 
an agreeable ſenſation. 

HA'RMONIOUSLY, adv. with a juſt proportion of pa 
to each other. In ſuch a manner as to . the ear. 
HARMO'/NIOUSNESS, S. chat quality which renders ſound 

agreeable and delightful. Proportion of parts. 

To HA'RMONIZE, v. a. to agree with reſpect to progee. 
tion. To make muſical, or convey delight to the ear, a, 
plied to ſound. | 

HA'RMONY, S. ( harmonie, Fr. aguona, armonia, Gr.) th 
agreeable reſult or ſenſation excited by an union of ferer 
muſical ſounds, heard at the ſame time, or the mixture a 
divers ſounds which has an agreeable effect on the ex, 
The ſum or effect of two or more concords ſtriking tie 
ear all together. A juſt adaptation of one part to anothe, 

Figuratively, concord, unity of ſentiment and ditfpoſitic, 

HA'RNESS, S. (-harnois, Fr. arnas, Span. arne, It. 
harniſch, 'Teut. ſuppoſed to be derived from 7zern or lia 
Run. Hiairn, Brit. Arm. iron) in its primary ſenſe, un- 
our for a horſe. The traces by which horſes are faſten 
to carriages of pleaſure or ſtate ; that of other horks u 
called peer. | 

To HARNESS, v. &. to dreſs in armour. To fix horſes n 
their traces, or to put traces on a horſe, | 

HA'RP, $. (carpe, 4 Sax. haerpe, harpe, Belg. harjfy 
Teut. harpe, Fr. harfa, Ital. and Span. harffa, bi. 
arpſa, Scla.) a muſical inſtrument ſtrung with wire, 1 
ſtruck with the finger. In aſtronomy, the name of a cu. 
ſtellation. 

To HA RP, v. 3. (Larger, Fr.) to play on the harp. fr 
guratively, to touch any particular paſſion; to dwell cu 
ſubject, uſed with on. | 

HA'RPER, S. a player on the harp. : 

HA'RPING-IRON, S. (harpago, Lat.) a bearded dart, with 

a line faſtened to the handle, with which whales or c 
e fiſh are caught. 

RPON E'ER, S. (barponcur, Fr. from harpoon) he that 
darts or throws the harpoon in whale-fiſhing. 

HARPO'ON, S. (harpon, Fr.) the ſame as Han ix. Ian, 

HA'RPSICHORD, S. (from harpe and chorda, a ſtring) * 
muſical inflrument of the firing kind, played after the 
ſame manner as an organ. It has one or two {ets e 
keys, which being fingered, move a jack by which meu, 
the firings are ſtruck, which are ſcratched on the table d 
the inftrument. % K 14 4 

HA RPV, S. (plural, ies, harpyta, Lat. harp, of ba 

e, Fr.) a E acious 43 G4 the bird kind, {aid „ 
* had the foe of a woman, the claws, wings, Ceed 
a bird, remarkable for rapaciouſneſs, and on that accent 
uſed to ſignify a ravenous, or exceedingly covetous PF 
ſon. | | 

HA'RQUEPUSS, S. a hand-gun, fee Axqurzusk. | 

HA'RRIDAN, 8. (corrupted from harridele, a WO on 
worthleſs horſe) a decayed ſtrumpet. A batter y 
„ ridan,” SWIFT. © | F 

HA'RROW, S. (charreus, Fr. harcke, Teut, a rakt, ©" 


Lat. to plow) a frame of timbers croſſing each out! 4 
vi 
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ro HA RROW, v. a. to draw a harrow over 


invade, or 


HA RS 


To HA'S 


HAS 45 

2 and drawn over plowed and ſown land to break 
rern earth. N 
ground. Fi- 


ively, to tear or rip up; uſed with »p. * My aged 
— harrow'd ww with whips.” Rows. To pillage, 
ſtrip, or lay waſte ; from harry, Scot. © To harrow this 
people; to diſturb, or put into alarm or commotion 
of barer, Fr. It harrows me with fear.” Sax. To 
with frequent attacks, from hergian, Sax. 
of here, Sax. an army : Now obſolete. 
HARROW, S. he that drives, or makes uſe of a harrow. 
In natural hiſtory, a kind of hawk. _ a 
To HA RRV, v. a. to diſturb ; to put into commotion ; to 
alarm, or confuſe; to rifle, ** I repent me much that I 
« ſo harryd him.” Snak. In Scotland, it ſignifies to 
rob, pillage, or plunder; as, © he harryd a nt; i. e. 
he took away the young; he uy Ate out of houſe 
« and home; i. c. he made me fly my houſe, after 
having plundered it. | 
H, adj. (herwiſche, Teut. honſti, Boh. garo, Brit.) 
roughly ſour, applied to taſte. Rough or diſagreeable to 
the ear, applied to ſound. Crabbed, moroſe, or peeviſh, 
applied to the temper. Rough or rugged, applied to touch. 
Unpleaſing, ſevere, or rigorous, applied to treatment. 
HA'RSHLY, adv. ſourly, or like unripe fruit, applied to 
taſte. Immaturely, or before it 1s 18 applied to fruit. 
« Not harſhly plucked.” Par. Loft. In a violent manner, 
oppoſed to gentleneſs. - In a crabbed, ſour, or moroſe 
manner, applied to a perſon's temper. Severely, or ngo- 
rouſly, applied to treatment. In a manner, rough and 
diſpleaſing to the ear, applied to ſound. N 
HA RSHNESS, S. ſourneſs, like that of unripe fruit, ap- 
plied to taſte. Roughneſs to the ear, applied to ſound. 
Ru gedneſs of ſurface, applied to the touch. Crabbed- 
neſs z moroſeneſs ; ſourneſs ; applied to the temper. 
HART, 8. (+heort, Sax. hiort, Dan. bert, Belg.) a male of 
the deer kind, the female of. which is a hind, or roe ; the 
firſt year it is called a ca, or a hind-calf, the ſecond a 
knobber ; the third a brock ; the fourth a faggard; the fifth 
a flag; and the ſixth a hart. one 244 
HA'RTSHORN, S. in medicine, the horn of a hart, called 
the red deer. Its falt is uſed as a ſudorific, its ſpirit has 


all the virtues of volatile alkalies, and they are both uſed 


for bringing people out of fits, by being applied to the noſe. 
The 2 25 by boiling in Ah formed into jellies, 
for the conſumptive 
and powdered, is uſed to abſorb acidities in the ſtomach, 
and uſed as drink when boiled in water in diarhceas. 
HA'RT-ROYAL, S. in botany, a ſpecies of plantain. In 
hunting, a name given to a hart, which has been hunted 
by a king or queen, and eſcaped alive. 
HARVEST, S. Care, or herfeft, Sax. hart, or herfft, 
Belg. Bert, Teut. autumn) the ſeaſon of reaping and 
ike in corn. Corn ripened, reaped and gathered in. 
iguratively, the product or reward of a perſon's labour. 
HA'RVEST-HOME, S. the ſong ſung by reapers at the 
feaſt made for having inned the bares. The time of ga- 
thering in the harveſt. | 
HA'RVESTER, S. one who works at the harveſt. 
HA'RVEST-LORD, S. the head reaper at the harveſt. 


- HARVEST-MAN, S. one who labours at the harveſt. 


To HA'SH, v. =. (hacher, Fr.) to mince, or cut into 
ſmall pieces, To mingle, uſed with p. Not ſerved 
in exact order, but aße up in haſte.” GarTa. 


HA'SLET, HA'RSLET, S. (%a, Il. a bundle, Barg, 


Teut. the back-bone of an ox or hog. Haſterel, Fr.) the 
entrails of a hog, conſiſting of the heart, liver, &c. gene- 
rally applied to them when incloſed in a membrane and 
roaſted or baked. I 

HA'SP, S. (pronounced by the vulgar in London, and in 
other counties, ha/þe ; of hape, Sax. haſpen, Teut. a hinge, 
beſpen, Brit.) a clap going folded over a ſtaple, and faſten- 
ed with a padlock. A ſmall iron or braſs faſtening to a 
door. A kind of hank going into an eye or loop, for 
—_— ſhoes, necklaces, c. 

„v. à. to ſhut or faſten with a haſp. 

HA'SSACK, S. (hafict, Teut. hoffich, Pol. a baſket) a round 
or cylindrical mat, ftuffed, on which a perſon kneels at 
church. In Scotland, any thing made of ruſhes or privet, 
on which a perſon may ſit. 

HA'ST, the ſecond perſon ſingular of have, declined thus, 
1 have, thou haſt, he hath, which is derived from Ic hebbe, 
thu hebbeft, he hebbath, or ic hafa or have, thu hafaſt 
or haueft, he bafath or haueth, Sax. the Goth. is baba, 
habai, habaith. hs 

HASTE, $ (a e 3 not 1 ＋ ; 2 R 

urry ; ſpeed'; the act of doing a thi ul or want 
Ne. XXXIX. — 


ple, and the bone being calcined 


| 


— 


HAT 


of longer time, In ſcripture, it implies paſſion, raſhneſs, 
or vehemence, which hinder from deliberation. P/al. xxxi. 
22. CXV1, 11. 

To HA'STE, or HA'STEN,  ». . 2 Fr. hacten, 
Belg. hafter, Dan) to move or walk with ſwiftneſs. To 
do a thing in a ſhort time. To be in a hurry. Actively, 
to make a perſon do a thing or perform a journey in a 
ſhort time. To quicken a perſon's motion, or drive to 
a ſwifter pace. | 

HA'STILY,. adv. in a ſhort time; without delay. Ia a 
hurry ; without deliberation, or raſhly. Paſſionately. 

HA'S'TINESS, S. ſpeed or expedition. A performance ex- 
ecuted in a hurry, A diſpoſition of mind eaſily provoked 
to anger; teſlineſs. 4 

HA'STINGS,S. (from hay) peas. that come early. 

HA'STY, adv. (haftif, Fr. heftig, Belg.) moving with 
ſwiftneſs; quick, or ſpeedy. Soon provoked, applied to 
the temper or humour. Raſh, precipitate, or undertak- 
ing without thought. In gardening, early ripe ; © Hofty 
* fruit.” Jai. xxviii. 4. Hay pudding, a pudding made 
of 3 flower, or of oatmeal _ water boiled quick 
toge . 

HAT, S. (het, Sax. hett, Brit. hatt, Teut. hat, Dan. 
hattur, Il.) a covering for the head. 

HA”TBAND, S. a firing tied round a hat to keep the crown 
from ſtretching, or, if too large, to make it fit the head bet- 
ter. A piece of filk or crape worn round the crowa of a 
hat in mourning. | 

To HA*'TCH, ©. a. (hecken, Germ. from heghen, eghen, or 
2g, Sax. an egg) to produce young from eggs. To 
quicken an egg by fitting on it. To produce by any 
«precedent action. Figuratively, to contrive or project: 
To form by ſtudy or meditation. 'To ſhape by lines in 
drawing or engraving, from hacher, Fr. to cut; it is ge- 

- nerally ſpelt etch. * Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe Hatch. 
ing ſtrokes of the pencil.” DVD. Neuterly, to be in 
a a ſtate to produce young, applied to an egg. To be in 
a ſtate of contriving, or projection. 

HA”'TCH, S. a brood proceeding from eggs. The act of 
excluding . or -producing young from the egg. Figura- 
tively, diicloſure or diſcovery. ** The hatch and the diſcloſe 

will be ſomething.” Star. A ſhort or half door. An 
opening over a door which is cloſed or ſhut by a board 
moving on hinges. In the plural, the doors, or openings, 
in a ſhip, by which perſons deſcend from one deck to an- 
other. Floodgates, — on hinges, by which water is 
confined or let looſe. To be under the hatches, is to be in 
a ſtate of ignominy, poverty, depreſſion, or reſtraint. 

To HA'TCHEL, v. a. (hachelen, Teut.) to beat flax in 
order to ſeparate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

HA”TCHEL, S. (hache!, Teut.) the inſtrument with which 
flax 1s beaten. 

HATCHELLER, S. one that beats flax. 

HATCHET, S. (hache, hachatte, Fr. hacha, Span. bach. 
Teut.) a ſmall axe. . 

HA*”TCHET-FACE, S. an ugly face; fo called according 
to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch a one might be hewn with a 


hatchet. *©* An ugly beau adores a Harchet. fuce. Da rv. 


HA”TCHMENT, S. (corrupted from archievement) the arms 


of a perſon who is dead, painted on a ſquare board and 
laced with an angle downwards, over the door where he 
ved, or fixed againſt the wall of a church. 
HA'TCHWAY, S. the way over or through the hatches of 
a ſhip. | 
To HA'TE, v. a. (hatian, Sax.) to regard as an object 
which may affect us with pain, or to deteſt on account of 
its being evil, and repugnant to the laws of morality, of 
our country, or of GOD. In ſcripture, uſed compara- 
tively, and implies to regard with a leſs degree of love, 
or affection. | 
HATE, S. an averſion in the mind from any thing or per- 
ſon which is conſidered as capable, or willing to affect us 
with pain, together with a defire of procuring the pain or 
the unhappineſs of the perſon who is conſidered as hav- 
ing ſach an intention. teſtation, oppoſed to love. 
HA”TEFUL, adj. that which cauſes abhorrence, averſion, 
or deteſtation. Deteſting, hating, or malicious. 
HA'TEFULLY, adv. in an odious, or abominable man- 
ner. In ſuch a manner as to cauſe averfion, deteſtation 
or hatred. 

HA'TEFULNESS, S. os quoi which renders a perſon 
or thing the object of hatred. 
HA'TER, S. one who has a ſtrong averſion or ill-will to a 

perſon or thing. 
HA'TRED, S. the thought of the pain which any thing 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us. The averſion 
or 7 n which is occaſioned by conſidering a thing as 
5 | | apt 
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: 

apt to cauſe us pain, or by a 

endeavouring to thwart our happin 
is generally accompan i 

tallation, or to thwart his happineſs by way of return. 
To HAT TER, v. 4. ben corrupted from Sutter, or 
owing to an erfbur of the preſs) to harraſs, weary, or wear 

out with fatigue. He's batter'd out 
Dar. Ker La, e's 2 
HAT TER, S. (Sartur, III. a hat) one who makes hats. 
HA'TTOCK, S. ( attoch, Erſ.) a ſhock of corn. 


with pennance.” | 
oy a» AS. 


x 


| 


HAU'/BERK, 8. (Bbauberg, old Fr.) a coat of mail or breaſt- | 


plate. Hauberks and helms.” DRTD. 
To HAVE, v. a. (preter and part. paſſ. Had, habarn, Goth. 
preter habaiden; habban, Sax. hebben, Belg. heffe, Il. avoir, 
r. haben, gehaven, Teut.) to find or not to be without. 
To poſſeſs ; to wear; to bear or carry. To take or de- 
rive; uſed with from, To contend for the truth of an 
opinion; to maintain or ſupport» To marry or poſſeſs as 
a huſband or wife. To with, defire, or prefer; uſed with 
rather. It is generally uſed as an auxittary word, in 
moſt European languages, but is particularly borrowed from 
the Saxon, hade being uſed for the preterperfect, and had 
for the preterpluperfe& tenſe. Thus in the Saxon, hab- 
bath getrabnod, we have treated; /pracene haven, ye have 
ſpoken. ** Hzbbe getholod, J have ſuffered.” Mart. xxvii. 
19. Heu purine, they had ſung.” Marr. xxvi. 


30. Heafden throbt, they had built.“ Spelm. Concil, 
p. 164. Have joined with a, or voi, denotes a reſolu- 


tion to make an attempt. 


HA VEN, S. (Belg. af, Brit. Bf, Dan. hafen, Teut. bavre, | 


Fr. or according to Camden, from aber, Brit. the mouth 
of a river, or that place where it falls into the ſea; ha, 
Goth. and Dan. the ſea) a port, harbour, or a part of the 
ſea running up into the land, where ſhips may ride ſafe 
from ſtorms. Figuratively, a place of ſhelter, or refuge 
from dan 3 


r. | 
| HAVENER, 8. an overſeer of a port. | 


HA'VER, S. (from have) one who poſſes any thing. In 
the North country, uſed for oats ; thus, haver bread, is 
oaten bread. | 

HA'UGH-HA'UGH, or HAW-HAW, S. (, Sax. a 
ditch) a kind of dry ditch whoſe oppoſite ſides decline fo 
as to meet and form an acute angle at the bottom, where 
it is generally defended by rails, Theſe ditches are much 
uſed at the extremities of gardens, to incloſe the ground 
without hindering the proſpect. 

HA'UGHT, adj. (haut, Fr.) proud, or infolent through 

ride. Thou haught inſulting man.” Snax. 

HA'UGHTILY, 2%. proudly; or prizing too highly. 
« Her heavenly form too haughtily ſhe prized.” Dx vv. 
In an inſolent, arrogant, or very proud manner. 

HA'UGHTINESS, S. the quality of being poſſeſſed with 
too great a conceit of our own good qualities, and too 
mean an opinion of thoſe which belong to others. 

HA'UGHTY, S. {hautaine, Fr. from haut, Fr. high) info- 
lent, or behaving contemptuouſly to others, from too high 
an opinion of ourſelves: 

HAVING, S. (from have) poſſeſhon ; eſtate or fortune. 
„% My having is not much.” SnAK. The act or ſtate of 
poſſeſſing or enjoying. Behaviour, or genteel addreſs. 
% The gentleman is of no having.” Shax. In uſe only 
in Scotland. a 

HA'VIOUR, S. conduct, or the manner in which a perſon 
treats another; civility ; Ore addreſs. Seldom uſed. 

To HA'UL, v. a. (haler, Fr. to draw) to pull or drag by 
violence or force; applied to perſons, it implies awkward- 
neſs or rudeneſs, and to things, violence. 

HA UL, S. a pull; violence uſed in pulling or dragging a 
thing or perſon from one place to another. | 

HAU'ME, 4 (ſpelt and pronounced likewiſe hame, or Halm, 
of healm, Sax. halm, Belg. and Dan.) ſtraw, or the ſtalks 
of beans and peas. | | 

HA'UNCH, 8. 8 hanch, with the a ſounded like 
that in ant; of hancke, Belg. hanche, Fr. anca, Ital.) the 
thigh ; the hindermoſt thigh of veniſon. * The rear, the 
hind part, the latter part. Then the haunch of winter.” 
SHAK. | 

To HA'UNT, v. a. (pronounced hart from hanter, Fr.) to 
frequent : To be much about any place or perſon ; uſed 
ſometimes of one who comes without being welcome ; or 
of an apparition frequently appearing in any place, or 
to any perſon. Neuterly, to be often in company with. 
To appear frequently, applied to ghoſts. 

HA'UNT, S. a place frequented by any perſon. Frequency, 
or the habit of being frequently in a certain place. 

HA'VOC, 8. (hafog, Brit. devaſtation, or the act of laying 
waſte ; Skinner derives it from hafeg, Sax. a hawk) the 
act of plundering a country, or killing its inhabitants. 


- 


conſidering a on as wilfull 
| 5: 28 laſt ſenſe, bt ' 
ied with an inclination to make a re- 


| 
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HA'Y, S. (hey, Run. WM. and Belg.” her, Cimb. Boe, Dan. 


To HA*'ZARD, v. 4. (harzarder, Fr.) to expoſe to 


HAZARDOUS, adj. dangerous; expoſed to a poſlibility of 


| 
HAZEL, adj. conſiſting or made of 


HAZ 
Interj, a word uſed 0 encourage a perſon to 


HAU”T BOY, S. (pronounced hoboy from haut, 
bois, Fr. wood) a "muſical inſtrument of the wing 1. 
ſhaped like a flate, excepting its ſpreading wider 
the bottom, | furniſhed with a reed to ſound with, and d 
riving its name from its tone being higher than that of * 


HA'VOCK, 
laughter. 


Fr. high, and 
ind, 
Wwards 


violin. In botany, applied to a large ſpecies of ftrawhes.: 

HA'VE, S. S. (beg, Sax. a 2 agan, Sax. * 
of a hedge) the berry, ſeed or fruit of a hawthorn. 4 
excreſcence in the eye, which obſtructs the fight. A mal 
piece of ground adjoining to a houſe, called likewiſe a 
Cole, trom haga, Sax. haw, Belg. haugh, Scot. a gar. 

en. | I | 

HA WTHORN, 8. (from bg, Sax. a hedge, or hag, 
a haw, and thorn, Sax.) the thorn 
| hedges and bearing haws. 

To HA'W, v. a. (perhaps from hack, or hawk) to ſpeak 
flowly with much hefitation and frequent intermiſſions. 
HAWK, S. (hafeg, Sax. haukur, It. habeg, Brit.) a bird 
of prey, formerly manned, reclaimed, bred and made uſe 
of to catch other birds. An effort made in the throat 
attended with a noiſe, to force phlegm from thence, of 

hoch, Brit. 

To HAWK, v. 4. (from hawk) ' to catch birds with + 
hawk ; to force up phlegm from the throat with a noiſe 
of boch, Brit. to fell by crying it in the fireets ; of boch. 

Teut. a ſaleſman. 1 i 

HAW KED, agj, crooked* or formed like a hawk's bill. 
% Flat noſes ſeem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
* bawked one unto the Perfian.” Brown: 

HAW'KER, S. (from Hoct, Teut.) one who ſells wares by 

them about ſtreets; particularly applied to thote 
who ſell news papers. | 

HAW'KWEED, S. a kind of plant. 

HAW'SES, S. round holes in a ſhip uhder her head, through 
which the cables paſs when ſhe is at anchor. 


Sax, 
generally growing in 


hew, Teut. hawi, Goth.) graſs mowed and dried to feed 
cattle with, To dance the hay, is to dance round a couple 
of perſons who are dancing at the fame time, by Johnſon 
ſuppoſed to be derived from dancing round a haycock, 
but by Skinner, to be derived from haye, tr. a hedge, ſo 
that dancer a la haye, is to dance fo as to form a kind of 
hedge round a perſon : a fence or inclofure formed with 
rails, with which foreſts were formerly ſurrounded, A 
park; a hedge, or place hedged round. A particular kind 
of net wherewith rabbits or hares are caught. g 
r 8. one employed in turning graſs when cut 
or hay. | 
HAY'STACK, S. (Seeg, Fr.) a large quantity of hay 
laid in a heap. X 
HA'ZARD, 8. (Fr, azar, Span. zara, or azara, Ital. 
Bale, Ruſs. danger) chance; accident; any thing 
that happens without being foreſeen or predetermined. 
Danger, or a poſlibility of danger. A game played with 


dice, 


chance, or a poſſibility of danger. To venture; to run 
a riſque; to undertake a thing without any concern about 
its conſequences. 
HA*ZARDABLE, adj. ventureſome ; liable to chance. 
HA*ZARDER, S. one who does a thing without any cer- 
tain knowledge or regard of its conſequences. 


danger; liable to chance. 

HA*ZARDOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be expoſed 
to danger. ; 
HA*ZE, S. (huz, Perf. a cloud) a fog, or miſt. 
To 'HA'ZE, v. u. to be foggy, miſty, or cloudy. Active- 

ly, to fright a perſon, according to Ainſworth. 

HA'ZEL, S. (hal, Sax, baſel, Belg. Teut. and Dan.) in 
botany, the corylus from the Greek, or awillana, from 4- 
vella, a town in Campania, where it abounded. It hath 
male and female flowers, growing at remote diſtances 
on the ſame tree. The former being produced on long 
ſcaly katkins, each ſcale including a fingle flower, with- 
out petals, having 8 ſhort ſtamina fixed to the ſide of the 
ſcale. The female flowers are included in the future 
bud; they have a thick two leaved perianthium on 
the border, fitting under the flower, but having no petal. 
The germen occupies the centre, ſupporting two briltly 
ſtyles, and becomes an oval nut, ſhaved at the baſe, com- 
reſſed at the top, ending in a point. Linnzus ranges 
it in the 8th ſect. of his 2 iſt claſs, and Tourneforte in the 

iſt ſe. of his 19th. The ſpecies are 3. | 
hazel. Of a light 


brown or the colour of hazel, applied to colour. = 
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HA/ZELLY, adj. Of the colour of hazel, or light brown. | | 


« Hazelly loam.““ MozrT. 


HA'ZY, S. (from haze, huz, Perſ. a cloud) dark; foggy; 


miſty ; cloudy, applied to weather. 


/ his, genit. him, accuf. and dat. thus the Saxon | 
* 1 pr * and dat. him, the Goth. 1, and dat. 


the plural the nominative is they, and gen. 
2 egg <> 4, hi, dat. him, the G th. ers, and dat. 
im but Johnſon ſappoſes that we borrow our plural from 
, Sax. which-in the plural makes has, dat. rhi/um) 
this word is ſubſtituted tor a perſon's name, in order 
to prevent its being too often repeated in a giſcourſe, 
and is applied only to males. Sometimes it is uſed 
without reference to any foregoing word, and then hg- 
nifies all mankind colleQively, or any perſon indefinite- 
Ivy, Hie is never poor that little hath; but he that much 
« defires.” Dan. A man or male being: [o anſwer 
« thee, or any he.” SHax. Generally uſed in compoſition 
to expreſs x'# male of any ſpecies, e pecially when the 
word applied to both ſexes is the ſame; and in this 
ſenſe he is rather a noun than a pronoun. 


HEAD, S. (pronounced hed, haubid, Goth. heafed, heafud, 


hefd, Sax. haffud, Il. hoofd, Belg. hewved, old Eng. whence 
head by contraction, according to Johnſon ; but I ſhould be 
glad to know whether our word does not ſeem rather to 
come from hed, Il. height, on account of its being the 
higheſt part of the human fabric; eſpecially as heafod, Sax. 
is derived from heofan, Sax. to elevate or lift up) the upper- 
moſt part of an animal which contains the brains. Figura- 
tively, a chief, principal, or leading perſon, applied to ſo- 
cieties, or communities, Priority ; or the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
place, applied to honour. The face or countenance. The 


underſtanding, or exerciſe of reaſon. - The face, front, or 


foremolt part of an army; hence to turn head is to attack. 
Reſiſtance or oppoſition, uſed with make. The perſon, 
whole man, or a fingle perſon. That which is at the be- 
ginning of a book. The top of any thing; particularly, 
applied to ſuch as are bigger than the other parts. Joined 
with quarters, chief. The fore part of any thing, eſpe- 
cially that of a ſuip. The ſurface, or that which riſes to 
the ſurface of liquours. The blade of an ave. Strength, 
applied to liquours. The principal topics, or articles 
of a diſcourſe. The ſource of a ſtream. Uſed with get, 
or give, dominion, or aſcendancy. A criiis, or pitch. 
Liberty, applied to a horſe. © He gave his able hor/e the 
« head.” Shak. A cap, or dreſs of the head. To buy 
« them a laced head.” Swirr. In anatomy, the extremi- 
ty of a bone, or a muſcle. In architecture, an ornament 
of carved work, ſerving for the key of an arch or plat- 
band. In painting and ſculpture, a picture of that part of 
a human body, but when ſuppoſed to be taken from life 
and to. preſerve a proper reſemblance of the perſon, it is 
called a portrait. n the horns of a deer, 
by which its age may be diſtinguiſhed. In ſurgery, a 
ſtate of maturity or ripeneſs. The matter when come 
% to a head.” Head and ears, the whole perſon. Head 
and ſhoulders ; by force ; violently ; unnaturally ; forcedly. 


HEAD, in compoſition, from hade, Sax. heid, Belo. ſig- 
nifies ſtate, condition or quality, thus maidenhead, maden-" 


bead, Sax. ſignifies the ſtate of a maid or virgin. 


To HE'AD, v. a. to march before; to command, or lead an 


army, To cut off a perſon's head. It you head and 
** hang.” SnAk. To K thing with a head. Headed 
*© with flints.” F. Queen. To lop the tops of trees. 


HE'AD-ACH, S. (heafod-ece, Sax.) a pain in the head. 
HE'AD-BAND, S. a fillet or bandage tied round the head. 


In book-binding, the band at each end of a book. 


| HEADBOROUGH, S. (from hafed, Sax. a head, and 


borge, Sax. a pledge or ſecurity) primarily the chief of a 
frank pledge; at preſent a petty conſtable. 


HEADER, S. (pronounced heder) one who heads or puts 


heads to pins or nails. The firſt brick of a corner. 


HE'AD-GA GLE, S. a diſeaſe in horſes. 
HE'ADINESS, S. hurry ; raſhneſs; or obſtinate perſeverance 


in ones own opinion. 


HEADLAND, S. a promontory, or cape, + | 
HE'ADLESS, adj. without a head ; beheaded. Without a 


chief, or ruler, applied to a ſociety or community. Ob- 
ſtivate z inconſiderate; raſh, perhaps inſtead of beedl/. 
* Headleſs hardineſs in condemning.” Syensr. 


HE'ADLONG, ag with the head foremoſt in a fall. 


Raſh ; thoughtle 


l s; without meditation; ſudden or pre- 
cipitate. | 


HEADLONG, adv. with the head firſt or foremoſt. Raſh- | 


ly, or without thought ; haſtily, or without delay. 

HOT, S. in medicine, a diſcaſe in chil- 
ren, wherein the ſutures of the ſkull, particularly the 
coronal, ride or have their edges doled over each other; 
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as this is an irremediable diſorder, nurſes and parents 
ought to be very careful how they promote it by forchead 
cloths, and other methods which they ignorantly make 
uſe of, as they ſay, to cloſe the mould. 

HE'AD-PIECE, S. armour for the head; a helmet. A- 
mong ſemſtreſſes, that part of a cap or bonnet which 
goes over the crown of the head. Figuratively, under- 
ſtanding or judgment. 7 

HE AD-QUARTERS, S. the place of general rendezvous 
or lodgment for ſoldiers. | 

HE ADSHIP, S. dignity; authority. The condition or 
ſtate of a ruler or governour. 

HE/ADSMAN, S. an executioner, or one who beheads ma 
le factors. 

HEADSTONE, S. the chief ſtone, or that which is placed 
firſt in a corner, whether at the top to adorn and 
ſtrengthen, or at the bottom to ſecure and ſupport it ; 
hence Car1sT is called, The head or head/toner of the 
„ corner.” P/al. cxviii. 22. A tombſtone placed at the 
head of a corpſe. 

HE ADSTRONG, adj. obſtinate ; unruly ; or not eaſily go- 
verned, 

HE'AD-WORDMAN, S. the foreman, or chief workman 
at any buſineſs. 

HEADY, adj. raſh, or without deliberation ; obſtinate, or 
not to be ruled. Strong, or apt to aflect the head, applied 
to liquours. | 

To HE'AL, v. a. (halgan, Goth. healan, Sax. beelen, Belg. 
helyn, Teut. hal, Sax. ſound or in good health) to cure a 
perſon who has been wounded or ſick. In ſurgery, to 
unite or conſolidate the hps of a wound or ulcer. Neuter- 
ly, to grow well, applied to wounds or lores. 

HE'ALER, S. one who cures wounds, or removes diſeaſes. 

HEALING, part. mild; gentle; pacific, or eaſily recon- 
ciled, applied to the temper: Curing, applied to medi- 
cine. 

HEALTH, S. (pronounced ge, from Vel, Sax. Heil, Run. 
heyl, Teut. hwyl, Brit.) applied to the body, a proper diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral parts to perform their reſpective 
functions without any impediment or ſenſation of pain; 
applied to the mind, a juſt difpoſition of the mind, and 
rational powers to perform their reſpective offices, without 
being 1mpeded by paſſion or biaſſed by any undue influ- 
ence, In ſcripture, a ſtate of ſpiritual communication 
with the deity, or ſuch a ſtate wherein a perſon can readily 
perform the commands and is an object of the favour of 
Gov. A ceremony uſed in drinking, wherein a perſon 
wiſhes another health. 

HEA'LTHFUL, adj. free from pain or ſickneſs. Without 
any prejudice or undue bias, applied to the mind ; well 
diſpoſed. An healthful ear.” Syar. That which may 
promote the dominion of reaſon, or advancement of vir- 
tue, by ſtifling the violence of paſſion, and by leſſening 
the force of vicious habits. *©* The healthful ſpirit of thy 
„ grace.“ Common Prayer. 

HEA'LTHFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to promote 
health; appearing in good health. 

HEA'LTHF ULNESS, S. the ſtate of being well, or enjoying 
health. The quality of promoting or preſerving health. 

HEA'LTHY, adv. without ſickneſs or pain. 

HEA'LTHINESS, adj. the ſtate of enjoying health free 
from any interval of ſickneſs, 

HEA'LTHLESS, azj. weak ; ſickly ; infirm. 

HEA'LTHSOME, adj. contributing to the preſervaticn of 
health. No heal:th/ome air.” Snax. . 

HEN'LTHY, aj. in health ; free from ſickneſs ; hale or 
ſound. 

HEA'M, S. (Scemed. Sax. coition) in beaſts, the ſame as 
the after-buth in women. 

HEA'P, S. (pronounced hee, of heap, Sax. hoop, Belg. and 
Scot. kepe, Ruſſ. Aces, Sclav. ta, Pol.) any collection of 
things thrown upon each other. A crowd, or maltitude ; 
a throng: A cluſter or number of perſons aſſembled toge- 
ther. The ſailors run in heaps.” Davy. 

To HEAP, v. a. (heafian, Sax. Aupitti, Sclav. and Dalm. 
Außer, Pol.) to throw together, or upon one another. 
Uſed with up, to accumulate, pile up, or acquire abundantly. 
To add to ſomething elſe. 

HEA'PER, S. one who piles, throws, or places ſeveral 
things upon each other. ; 

HEA'PY, adj. riſing or lying in heaps. 

To HEAR, v. 2. (byran, Sax. Hoeren, Belg. hoeren, Teut. 
herer, Dan.) to enjoy the faculty by which ſounds are di- 
ſtinguiſhed To perceive a ſound. To liſten or hearken to, 
To be told or informed of by words, uſed with of Ac- 
tively, to perceive by the ear. To hearken ; to give audi- 
ence ; to give a perion permiſſion to ſpeak and to attend 

| or 
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or liſten to him when ſpeaking. To engage the attention, 
e « They ſhall be heard 
for their much f 
« ſpake unto you, but you would not hear. Deut. 1. 43. 
To try judicially ; joined to cauſe. To acknowledge a 
title, or prefer it before any other. Or Hear thou ra- 

ther pure ethereal ſtream.” MiLT. 

HEA'RD, S. from heard, Sax. a flock, or keeper, is ſome 
times uſed in compoſition at the beginning of words, as 
heardbert, a glorious keeper, from heard, a keeper, and 

Gerbe, Sax. of Bairbt, Goth. bright, or glorious ; ſome- 
times it is uſed at the end of words, as cynebeard, a royal 
keeper, from que, Sax. royal, and heard, Sax. a keeper 
at preſent it is ſpelt herd, as in cowherd, ſhepherd, fc. 

HEA'RER, S. one who attends to any diſcourſe II by 
another: One who perceives what another ſpeaks. One 
_ is informed of fomething by words, whi 
not ſee. 

HEARING, S. the ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived. 
Audience. A judicial trial. The reach of the ear or the 
diſtance within which ſounds can be perceived. 

To HEA'RKEN, v. 3. (pronounced harken, hearcnian) 
to liſten attentively, or pay a regard to what a perſon 


ſays. 
HEARKENER, S. a liſtener, or one who attends and pays 
a re to what is ſpoken by another. | 
HEA'RSAY, S. that which a perſon does not know for cer- 
tain himſelf, but gathers from rumour or common fame. 
That which a perſon hears from another. 
HEA*RSE, S. (pronounced berſe, hearfle pannan, Sax. ſar- 
- tago———-hyrſta, Sax. trappings for a horſe, whence 
hyrftan, Sax. to dreſs in trappings, to adorn, becauſe this 
carriage may be looked on as the chief object of funeral 
- pomp, and 15 ſometimes adorned with pompous atchieve- 
ments, or eſcutcheons. Johnſon however ſays that the 
etymology is unknown) a covered carriage hung with black 
cloth, Oc. in which dead bodies are conveyed to the place 
of interment. | 
HEART, S. (pronounced hart, hairto, Goth. heorte, Sax. 
hiarta, If. hert, hart, old Fr. Hort, Belg. Bert, Teut.) a 
muſculous body fituated on the left fide of an animal, which 
by its alternate contraction and dilation keeps up the circu- 
lation of the blood, and is conſidered as the cauſe of vital 
heat or motion. In popular and ſcripture language it is 
taken for the ſeat of courage or affetion. Figuratively, 
the chief or principal part. The inner part of any thing. 
Perſon ; character; or one who is ſuppoſed to be full of 
ood nature, affability and kindneſs; a familiar expreſſion. 
ourage ; or ſpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or dejection. 
Uſed with get, deliver, or /ay, firength of memory. 
The inward receſſes of the mind. Senſe or meaning. 
The heart of my meſſage.” Syarx. The mind, or con- 
ſcience. Strength, or power of producing, applied to ſoil. 
The higheſt or utmoſt degree. To the very heart of 
% loſs.” Stax. To loſe one's heart, is to be very much 
enamoured, or to fall ſo deeply in love, that reaſon can- 
not controul the affection. To take to heart, is to be zea- 
tous, earneſt, ſollicitous, or grieved about any thing. 7s 
find in the heart, is not to be entirely or much averſe to. 
Life. For my heart, implies, if life were at ſtake; or not- 
withitanding the moſt earneſt importunities. Could 
«© not get him for my heart to do it.” Suak. Sometimes 
it ſignißes, notwithſtanding a perſon exerts his ſtrength or 
"talents to the utmoſt. 
Profoundly ſxill'd in the black art 
« As Engliſh Merlin for his heart.” Hudib. 
Heart is often uſed in compoſition for the mind, ſoul, or 
aſfection. 
HEA'RT-ACH, S. forrow ; pang; anguiſh of mind. 
HEA*RT-BREAK, S. exceſſive ſorrow. *©* Better a little 
„ chiding than a deal of heart-break.” Shak. 
HEA*RT-BREAKER, S. a cant name for a woman's curls, 
_ fup to break the hearts of all her lovers. Like 
«« Sampſon's heart-breakers it grew.” Hudib. 
HEA'RT-BREAKING, : overpowering with ſorrow. 
HEA'RT-BREAKING, S. exceflive, or overpowering 


rief. 

HEA'RT-BURN, S. in medicine, a pain at the mouth of 
the ſtomach, tauſed either by an alcali, or acid prevailing 
in the ſtomach. Some lozenges invented by my worthy 


7. and going by his name, are the beſt remedy 
have met with for this diſorder. 


HEA'RT-BURNED, ag. uneaſy, or diſcontented. « I 


never can ſee him I am beart-burned for an hour 
« after.” Snack. 


HEA'RT-BURNING, S. ſee HeanT-nuns, Figuratively, - 
diſcontent ; grudge, or ſecret enmity. 


ſpeaking.” Mart. vi. 7. To obey. © I 


he does 
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HEA'RT-DEAR, dear as one's life. Sincere}, 
highly beloved. * erely ue 

HEA RT-EASE, S. tranquility N. a ſtate of mi 
diſturbed by any paſſion. 
kings neglect.“ Snack. | 

HEA'RTED, adj. diſpoſed, or inclined. It is only uſed 
compoſition, as hard-hearted ; inclined to cruelty , 1 
to be affected with diſtreſs, or prevailed on by entreatie,, 

To HEA'RTEN, v. 4. to encourage, or animate a yer, 
to an attempt. To rouſe from a ftate of dejection; u 
comfort. To improve, and preſerve ground fertile. by 
manure. With richeſt dung to hearter it.” Mar. 

HEA'RTH, S. (hearth, Sax. haerd, Belg. herd, Teut.) the 
ground of a chimney, or the pavement in a chimney d 
which a fire is made or a grate ſtands, 

HEA'RTILY, adj. ſincerity ; diligently ; eagerly ; with , 
vehement defire. Largely. ©* Drink heartily,” 

HEA'RTINESS, S. a warmth of affection free from hypo. 
criſy. Vigour, diligence, or ſtrength. 

HEA'RTLESS, adj. without courage or fpirit ; withoy 
comfort. 

HEA'R TLESSLY, adj. without courage or ſpirit ; faintly. 

HEA'RT LESSNESS, S. want of courage or ſpirit. A flat 
of dejection. 

HEA'RT-FELT, ag}. that which affects the mind; tha 
which is internal; that which is fincere. 

« What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
« The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the Hear elt joy.” Pops. 

HEA'R'T-PEAS, S. a plant, fo called from bearing round 
ſeeds in form of peas, of a black colour, with the figur 
of a heart, in white, upon each of them. 

HEA'RT-RENDING, adj. rending the heart; killing with 
anguiſh, 

HEA'RT-SICK, adj. ( heort-feoc, Sax.) under any pain, dil. 
content, or anguiſh of mind. Mortally ill; proceeding 
from and diſcovering ſome dangerous hurt. The brea 
« of heart-fick groans.” Syak. 

HEA'RTS-EASE, S. a plant of the violet kind that blos 
all the ſummer. 

HEA'RT-STRINGS, S. the tendons or nerves ſuppoſed t 
brace the heart. Hence to affect the heart-ftrings is to 

ive the moſt exquiſite pain to the body or mind. 

HEA'RT-STRUCE, adj. driven to the heart, or fixed in- 
moveably in the mind. Shocked with fear or diſmay, 
« Adam, at the news, — Heart-ftruck.” Par. Loft. 

HEA'RT-WHOLE, adj. without any bias on the affeRtions, 
„% You have not ſeen me yet — and therefore — you ze 
« heart-whole.” Dxvp. In good health; withont in- 

airment of the conſtitution. 

HEA'RT-WOUNDING, adj, affecting the mind with grief, 
% A ſhriek heart-wounding.” Rows. 

HEA'RTY, adj. (beorta, Sax.) fincere ; undiſſembled; 
warm or zealous. In full health; vigorous, ftrong ; hard; 
merry, according to the primary ſenſe of the Saxon 
heorta. 

HEA'T, S8. (pronounced beer, hete, het, heat, Sax. hilt, 
heet, Belg. hitze, old Fr. and Teut. heed, Dan. heitur, li. 
hot, of heite, 11]. to grow hot) the ſenſation we have when 
we are near the fire. The cauſe of the ſenſation of heat 
or burning, conſiſting in a very briſk agitation of the in- 
ſenſible parts of the object, which produces in us that ſen- 
ſation from whence we denominate the object hot. Het 
weather. The late of a body which is put into a fire. Tit 
ſtate of a thing once hot. A courie' at a race, or the 
ſpace of ground which a horſe is to run without reſting, 
A red colour, or pimples arifing from the warmth of wet 
ther, c. Hears in their faces.” Appis. Violence et 
vehemence of paſſion. The height or the moſt violent part 
of an action or battle. Faction, conteſt, or the rage 
party, Warmth, ardour, applied either to the thoughts 
or elocution. ** Heats of ms Apps. 

To HEA'T. v. a. (heite, Iſl. haten, Belg.) to make hot, ot 
endue with a power of burning. To grow warm by fer. 
mentation; to ferment. To warm with vehemence © 
paſſion or deſire. To produce a ſenſation of warmth b 
violent exerciſe. 

HEA'TER, S. a piece of iron either caſt or forged of 3 
triangular form, which being made red hot in the fire 
made uſe of, by being placed in a box-iron, to fmooil 
linnen with. 

HEA'TH, S. (herb, Sax. or heth-bergean-wiſan, Sax. hd 
Belg.) a ſhrub of a low ſtature and ſmall leaves which ate 
green all the year. In Latin, it is called erica, from dg 


* infinite — 


eriko, Gr. to break, from its ſuppoſed virtue of breaking 


the ſtone in the bladder; and perhaps its French name 


bruzere is owing to the ſame ſuppoſition, The flower 3 
a 


— 


— - 
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permanent empalement of four, oval, erect leaves. 
a coloured petal, — erect quadrifid, and eight ſta- 
HY a, The germen, Which is roundiſh, is ſituated in the 
— ſupporting a declining ſtyle crowned by a four 
cornered ſtigma, and afterwards becomes a round capſule, 
ußiſting of four cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. The ſpe- 
= are four. Figuratively, it fignifes a place overgrown 
with the above plant, or covered with ſhrubs of any 


kind. | . 
HcocCK, S. a large fowl, which frequents heaths. 
a POUT, S. a bird, or rather the young of the 
cock. . 
Ab TH-PEAS, S. a ſpecies of bitter vetch. 
HEA'TH-ROSE, 8. a plant. ; 
HEA'THEN, S. (hethen, Sax. heyden, Belg. and Teut. 
ubnicus, Lat. «Onxos, ethnikes, Gr. heathen-geld, Sax. idola- 
try) a pagan who worſhips falſe gods, and is not acquaint- 
| = either with the doctrines of the Old Teſtament or the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation. A Gentile. © That I might 
« preach him among the heathen.” Gal. i. 16. 
HEA THEN, adj. be onging to thoſe nations that are ſtran- 
gers to the unity of the deity, or the doctrines of revela- 


| on. 
4 HEAT HENISH, adj. pling idolatry. Figuratively, 
wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel. 
HEA'THENISHLY, adv. after the manner of a perſon 
who is a ſtranger to the ſcriptures. 
HEA'THENISM, S. (hethengeld, Sax. idolatry) the worſhip 
of idols; or the religion of thoſe nations who were un- 
acquainted with the ſcriptures. 
To HEA'VE, v. a. (preter heawed, formerly hove ; — 
heaved, formerly howen ; heafian, Sax. of heah, Sax, igh 
bafgan, Goth. hef, Il. heffen, beiße to lift up or raiſe 
from the ground. To carry or fling, uſed with asvay. 
To make a thing riſe or ſwell. To force out, or pro- 
nounce with a riſing or ſwelling the breaſt. To exalt, or 
preſer. To elate, or puff with ſucceſs. Neuterly, to 
pant or breathe with pain and frequent riſing and falling of 
the breaſt. To riſe with pain; to ſwell higher or larger. 
To keck; to be ſqueamiſh, or find a tendency to vomit. 
EEA VE, S. a lift, or effort made upwards. A riſing of 
the breaſt. A ſtruggle to riſe. Heave offering, in ſcripture, 
an offering that was held or liſted up in the fight of the 
congregation. 
HEA'VEN, S. (pronounced hever with the e ſhort, of heafon, 
Sax. of heafen, lifted up or arched, the former fignifica- 
tion being derived from Hab, Sax. high, or according 
to Johnſon, from 1 the places over head, and the 
other alluding to the appearance of the ſky, which 
ſpreads over our heads like an arch. The If. bimenn 
and Goth. himins, from bimil, whence helm or helmet, 
convey the ſame idea) the regions above; the ſky. The 
habitation of bleſſed ſpirits and angels. Gop. * Now 
© heaven help him.” Syak. In the plural, applied to 
the heathen gods. Figuratively, the greateſt degree or 
height: Elevation or ſublimity. O, for a muſe of fire, 
* that would aſcend — the brighteſt heaven of compoii- 
% tion !”” SAR. Uſed in compoſition for ſomething be- 
longing to heaven, or ſuperiour to the 
of humanity. | 
HEA'VENLY, adj. ( heofonlic, Sax.) reſembling heaven; ele- 
vated beyond the common productions of mankind ; per- 
ſect in the higheſt degree. Inhabiting heaven. 
HEA'VENLY, adv. in a pious manner: In a manner re- 
— that of heaven. By the agency or influence of 
eaven. 
HEA'YENWARD, adv. towards heaven. a 
HEA'VILY, adv. with great weight. Figuratively, griev- 
+, with great affliction, dejection or ſorrow. 
HEA'VINESS, S. weight, or that quality in a body which 
renders it difficult to - lifted. Applied to the mind, de- 
jection, depreſſion, languour, dulneſs of ſpirit ; or inap- 
titude to motion or thought. Want of ſpirit or ſpright- 
lincſs, applied to compoſition. Oppreſſion. Deepneſs or 
richneſs, applied to ſoil. | 
HEA'VY, adj. ¶ heafig, Sax. ſorrowful, from heah, Sax. nef, 
befig, Sax. troublciome, hefelice, Sax. heavily or ſadly) not 
_ ealily lifted, or thrown upwards ; weighing much or tend- 
ing to the centre, applied to bodies. Sorrowful, dejeQed, 
applied to the dial. Grievous or oppreſſive. Wanting 
briſkneſs, or dull, a plied to the eyes. Weighed down, 
oppreſed or drowſy; joined with fleep. Wanting fire, 
ipirit, or che ornaments of compoſition, applied to ſtile. 
Tedions, or opprefling like a burthen, applied to time. 
Loaden or burthened. Cauſing a ſenſation of weight and 
not eaſily digeſted, applied to food. Such as retain the 
oil or fat, are molt heavy to the ſtomach.” ArBuTH. 


common products 


HED 


Rich or fertile, applied to ſoil. 4 Heavy lands,” Deep or 
ſticking to the wheels, and otherwiſe retarding don, 


applied to roads, | 
HE'BDOMAD, 8. 1 Lat.) a week or ſpace of 


time conſiſting of ſeven days. * The firſt hebdomad or 

ſeptenary.“ BROWN. Not in uſe. 

HEBDO'MADAL, HEBDO'/MADORY, (from ' hebdo- 
« Ag for 


ada. 
mas, Lat.) weekly; conſiſting of ſeven C5 
* hebdomadal periods.” BROWN. Seldom uſed. 
To HE'BETATE, v. a. (hebitatus, of hebeto, Lat. hebeter, 
Fr.) to dull; to blunt; to ſtupify; to make dim. 
„The eye, if hebetated.” Harver. 


 HEBETA'TION, S. che act of making dull, ſtupid, or 


dim. The ſtate of being dull, ſtupid, or dim. Wants 

authority. 

HE'BETUDE, S. (hebetudo, Lat.) dullneſs ; bluntneſs ; ob- 
tuſeneſs ; want of diſcernment, or ſagacity, applied to 

the mind. | | ö 

HE'BRAISM, S. (hebrai/me, Fr. hehraiſmus, low Lat.) a 

method of expreſſion, or a phraſe borrowed from and pecu- 

har to the Hebrew. 

HEBRA'/IST, HEBRI'CIAN, S. a perſon ſkilled in Hebrew. 

* The beſt Hebricians.” RaLleiGH. 

HE'CATOMB, S. (ese, ehator, Gr. a hundred, and Bove, 

Gr. an ox) a ſacrifice conſiſting of an hundred cattle, 

HE'CTIC, HE'CTICAL, adj. (heftigue, Fr. gie, Gr. 

a habit or quality hard to ſeparate from its ſubject) habi- 

tual ; conſtitutional. In medicine, joined to the word g- 

ver, it ſignifies a flow and continual one, ending in a con- 

ſumption, and oppoſed to ſuch as ariſe from a plethora, 
becauſe attended with a too lax ſtate of the excretory paſ- 

ſages, and generally thoſe of the ſkin. Troubled with a 

diſtempered heat. No Hectic ſtudent.” TAYLOR. 

HE'CTIC, S. in medicine, a flow, habitual fever, ſeated in 

the ſolids, and by a mild and remitting heat conſuming 

the juices, inducing a conſumption, and impairing the 
ſtrength. 

HE'CTOR, S. (from Hector the Trojan hero, whoſe cha- 

racter, as given us by Hemer, ſeems rather to convey an 
idea of of a bold and truly courageous warriour, a dutiful 
ſon, an affectionate huſband, a tender parent, and a fin- 
cere lover of his country) a bully ; a bluſtering, noify and 
turbulent perſon, 

To HE'CTOR, vv. a. to threaten ; to treat with inſolence, 
or endeavour to gain an end by noiſineſs and obſtinacy. 
Neuterly, to play the bully. To behave in a turbulent, 
inſolent, noiſy, and obſtinate manner. 

HE DGE, 8. (beg, heage, beg. e, Sax, bacge, Belg. 
haeg, Teut.) a fence of trees or buſhes made round any 
— to defend it from encroachments, or between the 

ifferent parts of a garden, c. A guickſet hedge, is that 
which 1s tormed of prickly buſhes or trees which take root 
and grow, When prefixed to any word it denotes ſome- 
thing mean, vile and contemptible. © Corrector of a 
© hedge-pre/s.” SWIFT. 

To HE DGE, v. à. to incloſe with a fence of trees or 
buſhes. _ Uſed with v, to obſtruct or ſtop up a paſſage. 
Uſed with iz, to defend or incloſe as it were with a fence 

to prevent attacks; to ſhut up as in an incloſure; to 
force in with difficulty; to make way into a place already 
full, by that way which requires leaſt room. Neuterly, to 
ſhift; to conceal or hide as in a hedge. © Am fain to 
5 ſhuffle, to hedge and to lurch.“ SUaxk. 

HE DGE-HCG, S. (to called from its ſhape, or ſnout, 
which reſembles that of a hog, and from the briftles 
which ſurround it, as it were with a hedge) in natural 
hiſtory, a four-footed animal, having its backſide and 
flanks ſet with ſtrong and ſharp prickles, which, by the 
help of a muſcle, can contract itſelf into a globular fi- 
gure, and withdraw its whole under part, head, belly, 
and legs within its thicket of prickles. Figuratively uſed 
to expreſs any perſon who makes an odd and contemptible 
figure. In botany, a plant. The globe-fiſh. | 

HE DGE HYSSOP, S. a ſpecies of willow-wort, uſed inter- 
nally as a purge, in which caſe it operates very roughly ; 
it is more commonly uſed as a vulnerary*externally, 

HE DGE-MUSTARD, S. a plant. 

HE DGE-NETTLE, S. a plant. J 

HE DGE-NOTE, S. a word of contempt for low and 

. worthleſs writing. The hedge-notes.” Davy, 

HE'DGE-PIG, S. a young hedge-hog. The bedge-fig 
„ whine.” Snak. f | 

HE'DGE-ROW, 8. ſeveral trees planted in a line for an in- 
cloſure. | | 

HE'DGING-BILL, S. (from hedge and b4i/l) a kind of axe, 
adze, or hatchet with whach hedges are cat, 


"Wy HE'/DGER, 


> 
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HEDGER, S. one who makes or repairs $7 49 

To HEED, v. a. (Sedan, Sax. to be careful or cautious ; 
heeden, Belg. to keep or watch with care) to mind ; to 
take notice of; to view with care or attention. N 

HE ED, 8. {hoed, Belg. hut, Teut. ſee the verb) care; ear- 
neſt application of mind. Caution; notice; care to 


avoid ; re or reſpectful notice, uſed with give or take. 
A 8 A heed was in his countenance.” | 


SHAK. | 
HE*EDFUL, adj. cautious, or careful of the immediate ef- 
eds or conſequences of an action. Attentive, or careful 
in taking notice or obſerving. | 
HE'EDFULLY, adv. in an attentive or cautious manner; 
in ſuch a manner as to give a proper attention to what a 
rſon ſays, and to act accordingly. 
EDFULNESS, S. caution ; attentive notice, oppoſed to 
thoughtleſsneſs, giddineſs, raſhneſs or neglect. 
HE'EDLESS, adj, negligent, inattentive, or not taking 
notice. 
HE'EDLESSLY, edv. in an inattentive or careleſs manner. 
Without thought, or giddily. 


HE'EDLESSNESS, S. careleflneſs ; a ſtate of mind where- | 
in a perſon neither takes notice of what he fees, re- 


what he hears, nor minds the conſequences either of 
is actions or raſhneſs. | 

HE'EL, S. (ele, Sax. hel. Run. and Dan.) the hinder part 
of the foot. Figuratively, the whole foot of animals. 
„A fountain running from his heel.” Guard. Any thing 
which covers, or is ſhaped like a heel ; hence it is apph- 
ed to the back part of a ſtocking, and has given riſe to 
the phraſe zo be out of heel, i.e. to be very m impaired, 
or in a declining condition. A good man's fortune 
% may grow out at heels.” Snhax. To be at the heels, is to 
purſue cloſely. To lay by the heels, is to fetter, ſhackle, or 
umpriſon. In ſcripture, to lift up the heel againſt a per- 
ſon, implies to inſult, or attack a perſon with violence, 
P/alm xli. . | 

To HEEL, v. 2. to dance by 2 the heels on the 
ground, as in jiggs. I cannot ſing, nor veel the high 
1% Javolt.” —— lean on one ſide, applied to a hip. 
The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 

HE'EL-PIECE, S. a lift of one or 'more pieces. of leather, 
cork, or wood fixed on the bottom of the hind part of a 
ſhoe. A piece of leather, &c. ſowed on a ſhoe to repair 
what is worn away. 

To HE'EL-PIECE, v. 4. to ſow, or faſten a piece of leather 
on a ſhoe heel. 

HE Fr, S. (from heave ; hef, Il.) a keck, or a violent ef- 
fort made to diſcharge ſomething nauſeous from the ſto- 
mach. The handle of a knife, 22 of heft. Sax. Both 
« blade and hef?.” WALLER. 

HEGIRA, S. (m, bagirab, Arab. flight, now applied 
by the Arabs to ſignify a —— exile or flight to 25 
perſecution, of an, Hagar, Arab. to fly, or run away 
from one's friends, relations and country) in chronology, 


a celebrated epocha from whence the Mahommedans | 


compute their time ; which took its origin from Maho- 
met's flight from Mecca on the evening of the 15th or 
16th of July, 622, in the reign of Heraclius, being dri- 
ven from thence by the magiſtrates, for fear his impoſture 
ſhould occaſion ſedition. As the years of the hegira conſiſt 
of only 354 days, they are reduced to the Julian calendar, 
by multiplying the year of the hegira by 354, dividing 
the product by 365, ſubſtracting the intercalary days, 
or as many times as there are 4 years in the quotient, and 
adding 622 to the remainder. 
HET'FER, S. (pronounced heffer, of heahfore, Sax.) a young 
maiden cow, ſomewhat larger than a calf. 
HEVGH-HO, interje#. a word uſed to expreſs flight lan- 
_ .guor and uneaſineſs; and ſometimes applied to ſignify a 
Joyſal exultation. ** Heigh be for the honour of Old Eng- 
„ land.” Da vp. ö ö 
HEIGHT, 8. bite, haut, Fr. altias, Lat. ſee 
Hics) diſtance or ſpace above ground. Space meaſured 
s. In geography, the degree of latitude. A ſum- 
mit; aſcent for eminence. Elevation, rank, or dignity 
above others. The utmoſt degree, perfection, or exertion. 
To HEVGHTEN, v. 4. unced highten) to raiſe a- 
bove ground or on high. To prefer or raiſe to a higher 
ſt. To improve or raiſe to a — — degree of perfection. 
To aggravate, or increaſe any quality. To adorn, or 
make more beautiful or ſplendid by ornaments. 
HETNOUs, a4j. (pronounced hainons, from haineux, Fr. of 
hain, Fr. hatred ; or from hoon, Teut. ſhame; hangran, 
Sax. to hang) wicked in a high degree. Atrocious ; 
ſhameful ; odious. ; 
. HEYNOUSLY, adv. in a very wicked, or atrocious man- 
ner. 


cape | 


HEL 


N — carne 8. che quality which makes an action 2 


— wi ; : 

HE'IR, S. {heire, old Fr. heres, Lat. herlod, Brit.) in G 

law, one who ſucceeds to the whole eſtate of another. 2 
ter bis death, whether by right of blood or teſtament, |, 
common law, one who ſucceeds, by right of blood, to a . 
man's lands, or tenements in fee. An heir apparent i, N 
on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled that it cannot be 21 
tered without -altering the laws of ſucceſſion. ir ,.. 
JSunptive,' is the relation to the preſent ſucceſity, 
who without the particular will of the teſtator, Cannot be 

To HER | inheri 6 by 
0 IR, v 4. to inherit, or poſſeſs by right of ink..: 
tance. © One only daughter E 3 Soy ; 
Not uſed in proſe. ? 

HE'IRESS, S. a female who ſucceeds to the ftate of anothe; 
either by will or by blood. « : 

HE'IRLESS, adj. without children to ſucceed to an inhe. 
Titance. 

HE'IRSHIP, S. (from heir and 1p, of /cyp, Sax. ſtate 
dition) the ftate, condition, 9 of an heir. Im 

HEIRLOOM, S. (from heir and gleoma, Sax. utenſil; Or 
goods) any furniture or moveable decreed to deſcend b 7 

eritance, and therefore inſeparable from the frechold. 

HE'LD, preter and part. paſſ. of Hou. 

HELVACAL, adj. (heliaquey Fr. of Mues, elios, Gr. the ſun) 
hid by, or appearing by coming out of, the luſtre of the 
ſun. Heliacal _ in altronomy, is applied to a fr 
which after having been hid by the ſun's rays, riſes before 
it, and by that means becomes viſible : Heliacal ſetting, is 
applied to a ſtar, which approaches ſo near to the fun as t 
be hid by its rays. / 

HELVACALLY, adv. in aſtronomy, in ſuch a manner ; 
to emerge from the ſun's rays and become viſible, or in 
ſuch a manner as to approach ſo near to the ſun as to be 

* — by its ſplendour. 

LYCAL, adj. (helice, Fr. of u, elix, Gr.) ſpiral; 
. F 

HELIC'OID, S. (from ne, elix, Gr. a ſcrew, and 20586, eides, 
Gr. a ſhape) in mathematics, applied to a parabola er 
curve, ariling from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the com- 
mon Appollonian parabolas being bent round the periphery 
of a circle, and is a line paſſing through the extremities 
of the ordinates. 

HELIOCE'NTRIC, adj. ( beliocentrigue, Fr. of wa, eli, 
Gr. the ſan, and re, kentron, Gr. the centre) in aſtro- 
nomy, applied to the place of a planet, as it would ap- 
pear to us from the ſun, if the eye were fixed in its cen- 


1 

HE'LIOSCOPE, S. (Fr. of »\c;, Helios, Gr. the ſun, and 
oxomew, ſtopeo, Gr. to view or look at) a kind of teleſcope 
** tor looking at che body of the ſun without hurting 
the eyes. | 

HE'LIOTROPE, S. (Fr. heliotropium, Lat. of us, helic, 
Gr. the ſun, and rere, trepo, Gr. to turn) a plant which 
is ſuppoſed to turn, fo as to be oppoſite to the quarter in 
which the ſan ſhines ; a turn-ſol, or ſun- flower. 

HELISPHERICAL, adj. (from HeLix and Sprere) in 5a 
vigation, applied to the rhomb line, becauſe on the globe 
it winds ; prone round the pole, advancing continually 
nearer and nearer towards, without terminating in it. 

HE'LIX, S. (wut, elix, Gr. helice, Fr.) a ſpiral line, or that 
which reſembles a cork-ſcrew. | 

HE'LL, S. Helle, Sax. of helian, Sax. to cover, balge, Goth. 
hel, Belg. helle, Teut. ſomething ſituated below, Hel, 11. 
death, belle, Sax. likewiſe implies the grave) the place 
wherein the devil and wicked fouls are confined. The 
wicked ſpirits, or inhabitants of hell. A place of incon- 
ceivable _ In ſcripture, the original word is Ac, 
and fipnifes ſometimes the grave or ſtate of the dead; 
for though it is tranflated grave in Gen. xxxvii. 35. and 
xlii. 38. yet the ſame word is tranſlated hell, P/a/. xvi. 10. 
which the context ſhows mult be underſtood of the grave, 
or ſtate of the dead: In this ſenſe, it is that we under- 
ſtand the word hell, in the apoſtles creed ; but not accord- 
ing to the vulgar notion of a place of endleſs torments, ot 
a place where the devil and wicked ſpirits refide : It mul 
however be confeſſed that A heol, is ſometimes uſed in the 
laſt ſenſe; as in P/al. ix. 17. and Prov. xv. 11. 15 
gates of hell, Mut. xvi. 18. implies the power and 
— of the devil and his inſtruments, alluding to the 

ſtern cuſtom of keeping courts of juſtice in the gates 

cities. The ſorrows and pains of hell, Pſal. xviii. 5. is an 
Hebrew phraſe for exceſſive pain and forrow, or ſuch 4 


degree as threatens a perſon's life. HELL, in compoſition, 
implies ſomething extremely wicked, or malicious, be. 
p longing 
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to the devil, or the place where he is ſed to 
bega in tortures ; and is uſed more by old authours 
than modern ones. x A 
Hk LL-BRO TH, S. 4 kind of broth or medley uſed in 
enchantments. Like a Hell. broth boil and bubble.” SHAk. 
HELL-HOUND, 8. (of Helle- hund, Sax.) the fabled dog, 
which guards the infernal regions. Figuratively, an agent 
or emi ry of the devil. ; 

/L LEBORE, S. ( belleborus, Lat.) a plant of which there 
are two forts, one called the black, of which there are fix | 
cies, and the other called the white, veratrum in Lat. 
or ellebore blanc in Fr. ſuppoſed to be that which is men- 
tioned by Roman authours, of which there are four 


es. WHY 
LENISM, 8. (encheg, eleni/mes, Gr.) an idiom, 

| phraſe, or manner of exprefſion peculiar to the Greek. | 
HEA.LISH: adj. (bellice, Sax.) having the qualities of hell, | 
or the devil. Exceſſively wicked or malicious. Sent from 


I. | 
LLLISHLY, adv. in a very wicked and malicious man- 
ner. Wickedly; or like the devil. 1 

HE'/LLISHNESS, S. wickedneſs in exceſs. Any quality in- 
| confiſtent with {s, or rendering us like the devil. 
| HE/LLWARD, adv. towards hell. 
| HE/LM, S. uſed inc tion from helm, Sax. an helmet, 
or defence for the head, implies. defence, thus, eadbelm, 
is a happy defence, from ead, Sax. happy and helm ; fighelm, 
victorious defence, from fige, Sax. victory, and helm, and 
bert helm, an illuſtrious defence, from beorbr, famous, bright, 
or illuſtrious, and helm, a defence or ſecurity for the 
head. | 
HELM, S. (helm, Sax. a crown or helmet, of helian, Sax. 
to cover, hielm, Dan. Belm, Brit. and Teut. Hialma, Run. 
elmo, elmetto, Ital.) a covering formerly worn in war to pro- 
tet and defend the head. With plamed hem.“ DRY. 
That part of a coat of arms which bears the creſt. The 
upper part, or head of a retort, in chemiſtry. The rud- 
der, or board by which the courſe of a veſſel is directed or 
altered, from Helma, Sax. Figuratively, one who adminiſ- 
ters the affairs of a kingdom. * You flander the Helms, 
« 9'th' ſtate.” SuAK. A poſt in the adminiſtration ; or 
the lation of thoſe who conduct the affairs of a govern- 
ment. 

To HELM, v. a. to move the helm, in order to guide or 
alter the courſe of a veſſel. Figuratively, to guide or con- 
duct. The buſineſs he hath helmed. Shak. 

F HELMED, adj. wearing a helmet, or head-piece. © The 
% helme cherubim.” Par. Left. | 

| HELMET, S. (helmet, Belg. elmetto, Ital.) a covering for 
the head worn formerly in battle. 

| To HE'LP, v. a. (preter Belped, formerly Bop, wich is yet 
uſed in country places; participle he/pe4, formerly holpen, 
which is likewiſe ufed in the country, Belpian, Sax.) to aſſiſt 
a perſon in order to enable him to perform any thing ; it in- 
cludes the idea of weakneſs in the —.— helped. Uſed with 
p, to enable a perſon to raife himſelf from the ground, who 
could not riſe without aſſiſtance. To deliver from pain or 
ſickneſs ; to cure; uſed with /. To remedy or change 
for the better; uſed either neuterly, or followed by 77. 
To forbear, avoid, or refrain from; followed by a - 
ciple of the preſent tenſe. © I cannot help remarking.” 

Porz. Followed by 1, to put a perfon in a way of find- 
ing, or to reſtore to a perſon what he had loſt ; to carve, 
or hand meat to a perſon at table. Neuterly, to contri- 
bute ; to ſupply à defect, followed by t. Actors 
** ſhould help out where the muſes failed.” Rymes. 
HE'LP, 8. (help, Brit. and Belg. Bielp, Dan. bulf, Teut. 

whence Wolf, a ſirname) aſſiſtance or aid in weakneſs. 
Support in neceſſity ; relief in diftreſs, or ſupply in ne- 
ceſſity. That which forwards or promotes. e perſon 
or thing which aſſiſts. A remedy ; followed by fbr. There 
is no 1 Id it.” Hor pes. 

HE'LPER, S. one who enables a perſon to perform any 
thing by lending his aſſiſtance. One that adminiſters, or 
ſupplies with, a remedy. A ſupernumerary ſervant, em- 
ployed only octafionally. One who ſupplies with any 
ting wanted. | 
HELPFUL, ac. uſeful; that which ſupplies any defect 
either in bodily —__ or underſtanding. Wholeſome, or 
— *« Draw he 2 
. : romoting or advancing any end. 
HE'LPLESS. 4 Bow 


Wanting fy port or aſſiſtance. Not to be remedied, or 


port one's ſelf. 


| HE'M, #nterje#. (Lat.) a word uſed to 


. 


ful medicines of poiſon.” Ratzricn. | 


J. wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. | 


Altered or the better. Void, or deficient. ** Helplz/5 of 
u e that human wants require.” De yo. 
HE LPLESSLY, adv. without ſuccour, or ſtrength to fup- 


HEN 
n 8. want of ſtrength to ſuccour one's 
elf. ; 
HE'LTER-SKELTER, adv. (Skinner derives it from 
fler-ſceado, the Saxon for the chaos or the ſtate of con- 
fuſion prior to the reduction of matter to it is pteſent 
forms and ſyſtems) in a confuſed manner; in a hurry ; 
without any order or regularity. 
HE'LVE, 8. (%, Sax.) the handle of an axe. The 
head ſlippeth from the helve.” Deut. ix. 5. 
Seldom 


To HE'LVE, v. a. to fit an axe with a handle. 
HE'M, S. (hem, Sax. hem, Il. hemmern, Teut. to confine) 


uſed. 


the edge of a _—_ doubled and ſewed to keep it from 
unravelling. The noiſe made by a ſudden effort or expi- 


ration of the breath, of hemmen, Belg. 

6 bn oe 
diſlike or aſtoniſhment at fomething related. : 
To HE M, v. a. (fee the uu] to cloſe the edge of linnen 
by turning it over and ſewing it down in order to keep 
it from unravelling. Figuratively, to- ſew any thing on 


the edges of cloth, c. Hemm d with golden fringe.” 
Fairy 2. To incloſe, confine, or ſurround on all fides, 
uſed with i##. Neuterly, to make a noife by a violent 
fetchin 


or expulſion of breath, from hemmen, Belg. 
HE'MICRANY, 8. 4 emiſu, Gr. half, and zgancr, kKra- 
mon, Gr. the ſkull or head) in medicine, a pain which 
affects only one half of the head at a time. 
HE'MIPLEGY, S. (of yawv, mn, Gr. half, and naiwou, 
Gr. to ſtrike) in medicine, a pally or nervous diforder 
which ſeizes one fide at a time. 
HE MISPHERE, S. (Fr. of 1wov, hemiſu, Gr. half, and oÞayicr, 
Jphairion, Gr. a globe) one half of the globe, when cut 
— the centre in the plane of one of its great cir- 
cles. 
HEMISPHE RIC, HEMISPHERICAL, ag}. (of hemiſphere) 
half round ; containing half a globe. 
HE'MISTICK, S. (hemiftiche, Fr. nyusixc501, hemiftichion, Gr.) 
half a verſe. | 
HE'MLOC, S. {hemleac) in botany, a pore ſometimes 
uſed in medicine, and in fattening hogs, but reckoned by 
the ancients a deadly poiſon. 
HEMOR*RRHAGE, HEMO'RHAGY, S. (hemoragie, Fr. 
2 aimorrugia, Gr.) a violent flux or flowing of 
lood. 

HE MORRHOIDS, 8. (hemorrhoid, Fr. apts, aima, Gr. 
blood, and prw, reo, Gr. to flow) the piles or emerods. 
HE'MORRHOIDAL, adj. (Fr.) belonging to the piles; 

ſeated in the fundament. 
HE'MP, S. {henep, Sax. han, Teut. tamp, khennep, Belg. 


and Dan. camapa, Ital. of canabis, Lat.) a ne: of the 
of the ſeed, 


bark of which cordage and cloth 1s made, an 
an oil uſed in medicine. | 

HE'MP-AGRIMONY, S. a plant which grows wild by 
ditches. 

HE'MPEN, az. 
the materials o 
made of hemp. 

HEN, S. (bana, Goth. bang, han, ben, ben, Bene, Sax. 
hana, Wl. hen, henne, Belg. hahn, Teut. a cock) the fe- 
male of the common houſe cock ; joined to words to expreſs 
the female of ſuch birds or fowls, which have but one word 

for both ſexes ; a Hen- ſparro rv. Whilit the Aen-bird is 
„% covering.” Appis. 


HEN. DRIVER, HE'N-HARM, HEN-HA'RRIER, S. a 
ſpecies of hawk. 

HEN-HEA'RTED, ag}. eaſily frightened ; timorous; cow- 
ardly, like a hen. ; | 

HEN- R CKED, «4j. figuratively, ſubject to or governed by 
a wife. 

HEN-RO OST, S. (of henne, and wy Sax. or ruften, 


ou hemp, and en, of the Saxon, implying 
which any thing is made) conſiſting or 


1 6 


Belg. to fleep) a place where 
HEN'S-F EET. 8. 4 kind of wh 
HE'NBANE, 8. (hanbane, Fr. or of henne, Sax. and 
bannu, Sax. murder, or deſtruction) a very poiſonous 
lant. | 1 
HE'NBIT,' S8. a plant. | 
HE'/NCE, adv. and interje#. (heonon, of becnan, Sax. to con- 
temn or ſpurn, hennes, old Eng. biz, Teut. Hine, Lat.) at 
diſtance from any ſpot, applied to plate; therefore from 
hence, is a vitious expreflion, which has crept into uſe e- 
ven among good authours, as the primary ſenſe of the 
word hente was forgotten. From any particular jiuſtant or 
riod, applied to time. For this reaſon; from this cauſe ; 
rom this ſource. © Hence may be deduced the - force of 
« exerciſe.” ArBuTH. At the beginning of a ſentence, it 
is uſed as an interjection, expreſſing ſudden paſſion and 


= o 


- — — — — — 


I. we 2 22*õẽ˙ꝛ . 


HERALD, S. (heraut, Fr. araldo, 


| HER 
_ diſdain, bidding a perſon quit the place, or leave off an 


Action. Hence with your little ones.” Sax. 


HENCEFO'/RTH;, adj«  (beononforth,;: Sax.) from this time | 


forward. 


HENCEFO'RWARD, adv. /(beononforweard, Sax.) from 


_ this time; to all futurity. ? RT 
HE'NCHMAN, S. (Skinner..derives, it from 4inc, Sax. a 


| 


. 
4 
4 


ſervant, and man, but Spelman, from hengeft, Sax. a horſe, 
and man) a ſervant, page, or attendant either on foot. or 


_ horſeback. * A little changeling boy—to be my hench- 
an. SHak. Three henchmen were for every knight 
aſſignꝰd. Da b. | 


To HE ND, v. a. (hentan, Sax. perhaps of hendur, plural 


of bond, Il. a hand) to ſeize, or lay hold upon; to occu- 
Py or croud. The generous and graveſt citizens have 
« gent the gates.” SHax. Johnſon imagines this paſſage 

to be corrupted, and that we ſhould read bemmed. 

HEPA'TIC, HEPA”TICAL, adj. (bepatique, Fr. hepaticus, 

Lat. from rag, bepar, Gr. the liver) belonging to, or 
ſituated in the liver. 

HE PS, S8. (heopa, Sax.) the berries of the hawthorn tree, 
commonly written hips. 

HE'PTAGON, S. (heptagone, Fr. of la, epta, Gr. ſeven 

and ywna, gonia, Gr. a corner or angle) a figure with ſeven 

_ tides or angles. 


HE'PTARCHY, S. (beptarchie, Fr. of la, eta, Gr. and 


apxn, arches, Gr. a government) a government in which 
ſeven perſons rule independent of each other. 

HE R, ren. (from hira and heora, Sax. the genitive plu- 

ral maſculine, and feminine of be and hee, Sax. ſigni- 
fying their, as it did in the old Eng. in Chaucer's time. 
«© Cole's and her knawes cryden bote pyes hote.” ChAuc. 

Piers Plowman) in the nominative caſe, or in the fore- 
going ftate, it implies a female, or any thing belonging 

to woman; uſed after a verb or noun it is the genitive 

or ablative caſe of fe, when coming after a verb or ſub- 
ſtantive. 

HE' RS, pren, uſed without a ſubſtantive, or referring to one 
going before, and ſeems to be the * of her. 

tal. heral/do, Span. Le- 
rold, Teut.) an officer who regiſters genealogies, adjuſts and 
paints coat-armour, regulates funerals, and was employed 
anciently in carrying meiſages between princes, or in pro 
claiming peace and war; which latter office is till pre- 
ſerved together with thoſe mentioned. Figuratively, a 
forerunner, omen, or token of ſomething future. 

To HE'RALD, v. @. to introduce. Io herald thee in- 

eto his ſight,” Syax. Not in uſe. 

HERALDRY, S. (of herald and reiks, Goth. province or 
oflice, herauldrie, Fr.) the buſineſs or profeſſion of an he- 
rald. The ſcience of blazonry, or painting, and deſcrib- 
ing coat armour, pedigrees, c. 

HE'RB, S. (berbe, Fr. berba, Lat.) in botany, a plant 
whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have nothing woody in them; 
as graſs or hemlock. In cookery, a plant whoſe leaves 
are chiefly uſed, as ſage, or mint. 

HERBA'CEOUS, agj. belonging to, or having the proper- 
ties of herbs. Feeding on vegetables. An herbaceous 
plant.“ Brows.: The Serbaceaus to comminution of 

vegetables. Dern. | 

HE'RBAGE, S. (herbage, Fr.) a collective or general term 
applied to ſeveral forts of herbs. Graſs, or paſture. In 
law, the tythe and right of paſture. 

HE'RBAL, S. a book containing the names, and deſcripti- 

ons of plants. 

HE RBALIST, S. a perſon ſxilled in plants. 

HE RBARIST, S. one ſkilled in herbs. Current among 
6 7 1174 Ray. EET. | | 

HE'RBELET, S. (from herbe, Fr. and ler a diminitive ter- 
mination). a ſmall herb. Theſe Herbelets.“ Stax. 

HE RBORIST, S. (perhaps a corruption, or miſtake, for 
herbariſt) one ſkilled in the nature of herbs. A curious 
* herborift,” Rav. 1512.0 | 

HE'RBOROUGH, 8. (herbergh, Teut. an inn) a place 
where a perſon reſides for a ſhort time. * Set 
"A. in his herborough.” Jonson. It is now ſpelt har- 

HE'RBOUS, adj. abounding in herbs. | 

HE RBWOMAN, S. a woman who ſells herbs. ; 

HE'RBY, ad. partakipg of the nature of herbs. * Herby 
*. ſubſtance,” Bacon. | | 


HERD, S. (heard, heord, Sax. herd, Teut. herde, Belg. 


„ 


| 
| 


— 


|  bora, Per.) a number or multitude of beats, generally ap- 


plied to black cattle; „ec being applied to ſheep, | A 


company of men, uſed generally in Ms when 


” 


| Joined to another word it ſigniſies a keeper, as 
ed under the article Hearv. | 


s explain- 


HER 


To HE RD, vv. »..to gather together in multitudes, 
panies, 1504 both to men and beaſts. To aſſoci. — 
mix in any — ; uſed with among or with, Attiv, w 
to reckon, or eſteem as one of a company. e, 
HE'RDMAN, HE RDSMAN, S. one employed in tendin 
a number of cattle ; formerly applied to the owner 
cattle, | * "> 
HERE, adw. (her, hare, Sax. hier, Belg.) the place wh 
: a ace Where 
a perſon ĩs preſent; this place, applied to ſituation. Th 
preſent ſtate, oppoſed to a future one: It is generally uſ 
in making an offer to beſpeak attention, or before à teat 
to imply - toaſt a perſon is about to drink. joined with 
there, it implies in no certain place. is neither 1 
© nor there. SHAK. 1 
HE REABO UTS, adv. near this place. 
HE REAF TER, adv, after the preſent time. Uſed ſybq,, 
_ tively, for a, future ſtate. Points out an hereapy, » 
Apis. | ; 
HEREA'T, adv. at this. 
HEREBY”, adv. by this; by this means. 
HERE'DITABLE, adj. (heres, heredis, Lat. an heir) thy 
whach may be enjoyed by right of inheritance. | 
HERE'DITAMENTS, S. (beredium, Lat.) in law, an in. 
heritance, or eſtate deſcending by inheritance. 
HERE'DIT ARY, adj. (heareditaire, Fr. hereditarius, Lat.) 
6 or claimed by right of inheritance. Deſcending 
by inheritance. | 
HERE'DITARILY, adv. by inheritance. 
HE'REIN, adv. in this. In this caſe, ſenſe, or reſpe. 
HE'REINTO, adw. into this. Seldom uſed. 
HEREMͤITICAL, adj. (if from eremite, it ſhould be wii. 
ten eremitical, or if derived immediately from «eu, erens, 
Gr. a deſart; but if from the Fr. Heremctigue, then this 
bens is proper) ſolitary; ſuitable to an hermit, 
HE'F.ESY,. S. (berefie, Fr. herefis, Lat. aigeor, aircfis, Gr.) 
uſed in a ſenſe ; it implies a ſect or collection of per. 
ſons holding the ſame opinion. In this ſenſe it is u{ed in 
the original, 4s xxvi. In a bad ſenſe, it implies a 
ſect or number of perſons ſeparating from, and oppofirg 
the opinion of the catholic 2. and as ſuch culpable; 
in this ſenſe it is uſed by St. Pa ur, Gal. v. 10. and 1 Ce. 
xi. 19. and by St. PETER, 2 Eph. ii. 1. 
HERE'SIARCH, S. (herefrarque, Fr. from aigtelg, air 
Gr. a ſect, and agxn, arche, Gr. a beginning or ſource) 
one who is founder of any ſet, or propagator of ay 
opinion contrary to orthodoxy. | 
HE'RETIC, S. (heretique, Fr. algrrinog, airet ite, Gr.) one 
who propagates his private opinion in oppoſition to that of 
the church. 
HERE'TICAL, a. containing hereſy ; erroneous. 
HERE'TICALLY, adv. after the manner of an heretic. 
With hereſy; in an erroneous manner, or contrary to the 
opinion of the catholick church, and the true ſenſe of the 
ſcriptures. 
HE'RETO,. adv. to this. Add to this. 
HE RETOFFORE, adv. before the preſent time, former! 
HEREUNTO, adv. to this. 
HE'REWITH,, adv. with this | 
HEREOF, adv. from hence; from this; of this. 
HE'RIOT, S. Cberegild, Sax.) in law, a fine paid to the 
lord at the death oi a land-holder, generally 2 beſt thing 
in the poſſeſſion of the land-holder. 
HE RTITABLE, aj. (of heres, Lat.) in law, a perſon who 
may inherit; any thing which may be inherited. 
HE'RITAGE, S. (Fr.) an inheritance ; an eſtate deſcend- 
ing by right of inheritance. An eſtate, In divinity, the 
peculiar, or choſen people of the deity. © They afflid 
e thy heritage,” P/al. xciv. 5. 
HERMA'PHRODILTE, S. (Fr. from uns, ermes, Gr. Met- 
cury, and apgebrn, aphrodite, Gr. Venus) an animal in 
which both ſexes are united. ; 
HERMAPHRODITICAL, adj. partaking of both ſexes. 
HERME'TIC, HERME”TICAL, adj. ( hermetique, Fr. from 
Hermes, the ſuppoſed inventor of chemiſtry) chemical. 
HERME'TICALLY, ady. in a chemical manner, or for 
the purpoſes of chemiſtry. A glaſs or veſſel hermetics') 
ſcaled, is that which has its mouth or neck cloſed in ſuch a 
manner, that even the muſt ſubtile ſpirit cannot tranſpite. 
© This is performed by heating the neck of a veſſel in the 
flame of a lamp till it be yor to melt, and then twiſts 
it cloſe together with a pair of pincers. ; 
HE RMIT, S. (bermitig ue, Fr, contracted from eremite, ci 
. , #pnbr5s, cremites, Gr.) a perſon who lives in a deſart, 1 
at a diſtance from ſociety for the ſake of contemplation © 
devotion. - Shakeſpeare des it for, a beadiman, or bee 
bound to. pray for, another, but very improperly. e 


4 thoſe 


es 


« thoſe of old — and the late dignities — we teſt your 
br” . Macbeth. Jonnson. © : at Kon 
KIT AGE, S. the cell, cot, or en a hermit. 
HERMITESS, 8. a woman retired for the ſ. de of devotion. | 
athority. 1 EASA. 5 f 
TICAL” adj. like a hermit; ſuitable - to a her- 
mit. | 
, ACTYBL, 8. (bermodactylus, Lat.) in botany, 
me head lris. 10 hath a lilly-ſhaped flower, con- 
lifting of one leaf and ſhaped exactly like an Iris, but has 
x tuberous root divided into two or three dugs like oblong 
ulbs. | a. 11 Vakla | 
EAN: 8. contracted from heron. - . at 
HERNAILL, S. a plant. | | 
HERNIA, S. (Lat.) in medicine, any kind of rupture. 
HE RO, 8. (plural heroes, heros, Lat. nos, Gr.) a man 
eminent for bravery. © A perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, a- 
dilities or virtues. The chief perſonage in an epic poem, 
or in a piece of hiſtory painting. 115442140 
ROE, 8. (berois, Lat.) 8 female of remarkable bra- 
very or virtues. A female who is the chief perionage in 
a poem or a piece of painting. | 
HEROIC, HERO'ICAL, agj. like an hero, performed un- 
der great diſadvantages, and arguing remarkable courage 
and abilities. | | | | | Sia 
HERO1CALLY, adv. like an hero; or in ſuch à man- 
ner as conveys an idea of extraordinary courage and vir- 
tus. "We | 


HEROV/TCK, a. (ſee Hexorc) productive of heroes; brave; 
courageous ; of extraordinary courage and virtues. That 
which contains the exploits or actions of heroes, applied 


mn 


to * . 

HEROINE, 8. (Fr.) a ſemale of extraordinary virtues; 
antiently written according to the Engliſh analogy He- 
KOESS, . | BH | 

HERO'ISM, S. (Fr.) the qualities of an hero, reſtrained 
ſometimes to courage or intrepidity. The Iliad abounds | 
with more heroiſm, this with more morality.” Broo's . 
Notes on the Od. | 

HERON, S. (Fr.) a bird with long ſlender legs that feeds 
on fiſh. Now commonly pronounced and written gern. 
„Jet them on high the frighted Hern ſurvey.” Gar. 


pronounced herury) the place where herons breed. ö 
HERPES, 8. (86 and Lat. from pro, to creep) a cutane- | 
ous heat or inflammation divided into the herpes miliaris, 
which appears like millet ſeed upon the ſkin, and the 
herpes exedens, more corroſive, attended with ruddy itching 

puſtules, which in time ulcerate the parts. 

VERRING. S. (Berine, Sax. herinck, Belg. Haring, Teut. 

hareng, Fr.) a ſmall falt fiſh, coming in incredible ſhoals 

from Shetland, from thence to Scotland, and ſo gradually 
round our iſland. A white herring is that which is ſalted 
and pickled ; and red herring that which is ſalted and 
dried in ſmoke, | 

HERS, pronoun, the genitive of her, uſed when put without, 

coming after, or referring to, a ſubſtantive which goes be- 

fore it. With words not hers.” Roscomn. 

HE'RSE, S. (fee Hears) in fortification, a lattice or — 
cullis in form of a harrow, beſet with iron ſpikes, uſually 
Lung by a rope, to be cut down in caſe of a ſurprize, 

or when the firſt gate is broken with a petard, 'that it may 
tall and ſtop up the paſſage. Likewiſe a harrow which 
the beſieged lay either in the way or breaches with the 
points upwards, for want of cheveux de friſe, to incom- 
mode the march of the enemy's cavalry or infantry ; from 
berſe, Fr. a harrow. 

To HE/RSE, v. a. to put into a herſe. 

HERSELF, bheey/plfe, gen. hire/yfre, of beo feminine of 

he, Sax. and Hire, genit. ang. of /yife, femin. of H, 

Sax. fralf, Run. filba, Goth. The female perſonal pronoun, 

whereby a woman is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſhed from o- 

tbers of her ſex ; this is uſed after the nouns and verbs. 
HE*RSELIKE, "adj. mournful or fit only for a funeral. 

' Obſolete, | 

EE'SITANCY, S. (Oran, Lat.) a pauſe from ſpeaking or 
acting, ariſing from an impediment of ſpeech, doubt, or 

want of reſolution. el 5 a | 

To HE'SI'TATE; v. . (befttatus, of beſito, Lat. befiter Fr.) 

do pauſe, or ceaſe from action or king for want of re- 
— vp To delay; to be in doubt; to make a diffi- 
culty. 4 

HESI'TA"TION, S. a pauſe or delay, ariſing from doubt 

or ſuſpicion. A ſeruple. An intermifion of ſpeech, owing 

—— natural impediment. Nas bas ais [ ij] 


- 


* 


_ 


ST., 8. 7%, Sax!" a command, Beat Sax, to bid or 
command, beten, Belg. heifſen, Teut.) the command, pre- 


HETERO'CLITE, S. (Fr. hetereclitum, 


HERONRY, HE RONSHAW, S. (the firſt is commonly | | 


HIC 


cept, law, or order of a ſuperiour. 


% 


« Refuſing her grand 
„„ Lat. from ere, 


eteros, Gr. another or ditferent, and He, #lino, Gr to de- 

cline) a noun which varies from the common forms of de- 
clenſion by redundancy, defect, or otherwiſe. Figurative- 

ly, any perſon or thing deviating from the common rule 
and ſtandard. Se 6-34 g 

HETEROCLTTICAL, agj. . deviating from the common 
rule. Sins Heteroclitical.D Brown. | | | 

HE”TERODOX, adj. { heterodoxe, of wrego;, eteros, Gr. ano- 
ther, and debe, doxa, Gr, an, opinion) contrary" to the 
eltabliſhed opinion, oppoſed to orthodox. . eg 

HE“ IERO DO, S. a peculiar opinion. 

e {imple heteredex.” BROWN. Not in uſe. _ 

HETEROGENEITY, S. (+eterogeneits, See HeTeROGE- 
NEOUS) oppoſition of nature; contrariety or diſterence of 
ualities. | vox i Ie 

HET EROGE NEOUS, 8. (the g in this word, and all its, 
derivates is ſounded hard, of ery, eteror, Gr. another, 
and, es, genes, Gr. kind or genus) of a different kind. 
Contrary, diſlimilar, or different in properties or na- 
ture. 8 

HE'T'ERO/SCIANS, S. (eTrpoc, ereres, Gr. and ama, Kia, Gr. 
a ſhadow), in geography, thoſe whole ſhadows, at noon- 
day, are always projected or directed the ſame way; ſuch 

are thoſe who live in the temperate zones ; the ſhadows of 
thoſe of the northern tropic, falling always North. In its 
primary ſenſe, it denotes thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who have their ſhadows projected different ways from each 
other, in this ſenſe we who. inhabit the North temperate 
zone, are Hetero/cians to thoſe, who inhabit the South tem- 
perate zone, * 

To HEW, {heawian, Sax. hauwen, Belo, bauen, Teut. 
bugger, Dan. kewati, Sclav. and Boh. kwzec, Pol.) to cut 
by ſorce with an edged inſtrument; to hack; ta chop. To 
tell, form, or ſhape with an axe, To form with intenſe 

labour and ſtudy, uſed with rt. | 

HE'WER, S. one who cuts wood or ſtone. 
lacred writ. 

HEXAGON, 8. (h:xagone, Fr. of ik, ex, Gr. ſix and ywria, 
gonia, Gr. an angle) a figure containing fix ſides or an- 
les ; this is the mott capacious of any figure which can be 
joined to another without any anterſtice ; let us then ad- 
mare the ſagacity of the bees, which form their cells in 
this figure. ; | | 

HEXA'GONAL, aj. conſiſting of, or having ſix fides or 
corners. 

HEX A'GONY, S. a figure conſiſting of ſix fdes. See 
HEgxaGon, I read in St. Ambroſe of bexagoniecs.” 
Baowa.,'{ 1 | i % | 

HEXA METER, S. (, Gr. fix, and urge, meiron, Gr. a 
meaſure or poetical foot) a verſe containing fix feet. 

HEXA'NGULAR, adj (of &, Gr. and angulus, Lat.) hav- 
ing fix angles or corners. . | f 

HE*X APOD, S. (of ., Gr. fix and wot, fodes, Gr. feet) 
an animal having fix feet. [That fort of hexafpeds are : 
eaten.“ Rar, : 

HEXA'STICH,. S. (of . Gr. fix, and geg. fiches, Gr. a 
verſe) a poem conklifting of fix lines or verſes. - 

HE'Y, inter. (from high) a word uſed to expreſs ſudden or 

- mutual encouragement. 

HE'Y-DAY, , ist. (tor high day) an. expreſſion of frolic, 
joy, and ſometimes of ſurpriſe and — =] | 

HIA TION, S. {hiatus of his, Lat.) the act of gaping. 
x men the continual 4iatioz.” BROWN. Seldom 
uſed. 

HIA'TUS, S. (Lat. of bio, Lat. to gape) an aperture or 
breach. The opening of the mouth by pronouncing one 
word ending, and another beginning with a vowel. In 
grammar, a fault in compoling, ariſing from the uſing 
two words together, the former of which ends and the 
latter begins With a vowel. In manuſcripts, a gape or 
defect in the copy by time or accidents. 

 HIBE'RNAL, 4%. (+ibernus, Lat.) belonging to the win- 
ter. In its &jberna/ converiion.” Brown, _ 

| HIBE'RNIAN, adj. (hiterxzia, Lat. for Ileland) belonging 

co Ireland. Uicd ſubſtantively, for a native or inhabitant 
of Ireland. | 1 

 HI'CCIUS-DOCTIUS, S. (corrupted from Bic ef De@us, 
Lat. #. e., this, or here is the learned man; uſ:d by 

Jjugglers of themſelves) 2 cant word tor a juggler, or one 

mat pretends to conjuring. The art of dextenty of hand. 


1 buf! s. SHAK. 


Uſed only in poe 


„Not only a 


A carver, in 


; - Figuratively, one that plays, fait and looſe. Tt 
HICCO'YGH,'S., gz written biccock and bicket, hixte, 
IN. geoxa, Sax. bicken, Dan. Lick, hick/e, Belg. ig, Brit. 
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N Teut. Buer „Fr. all Which include the idea of a 
* and are formed, according to Skinner, from the 
ſound) a conyulfive, interrupted, and uneaſy motion of 


* 


| 


the diaphragm and part Rc, made in drawing in our 
u 


breath, whereby the muſcle retiring impetuouſly down- 
wards, 2 the other parts beneath it, and is accom- 
mouth 
To HICCO/'UGH, . ., to fob or make a noiſe from a con- 
vulſive or £ ic concuſſion of the diaphragm. X 
To HIC cp, v. . (a corruption of hiccough) to make a 
noiſe from a convulſion of the 
« in a fit to biccap.” Hudib. | 
HI'CKWALL, HICKWAY, S. a bird. | 
HID, HIDDEN, part. paſſ. of Hide. n 
To HI DE, v. 4. (preter hid, part. paſſ. hid, or hidden, of 
heidan, Sax.) to conceal, or withdraw from a perſon's 
| t or knowledge. Neuterly, to lay hid; to retire be- 
hind ſome cover, or into ſome ſecret place from the ſight 
or knowlege of another. | f | 
HIDE and SE'EK, S. a lay among children in which one 
hides himſelf, and ſeeks after or endeavours to 
HIDE, S. (5, hyde, Sax. hyde, of bud, Run. the ſkin, 54, 
Britt. a deer, haude, Belg.) the ſkin of any brute, either 
raw or dreſſed. The human fcin; called 'when 
- coarſe, or in contempt. A certain quantity of land, ge- 
nerally as much as could be tilled yearly with one plough, 
and fixed at 100 or 120 acres, from hyde, Brit. length or 
meaſure. —_ | | 
HTDEBOUND, J. in farriery, applied to a horſe -when 
his ſkin flicks fo hard to his ribs and back, that ir can- 
not be pulled or looſened. In botany, applied to trees, 


when the bark will not give way to the growth. Harſh, - 


reſerved, untractable. The harſher and hidebounder=— 
es the damſels prove.” Hudib. Figuratively ; niggardly ; 
ome nb, parſimonious. 3 
DEO US, adj. (hideux, Fr.) affecting with terrour, fear, 
or horrour. Shocking. 
wr 1 adv. in ſuch a manner as to frighten or 
ock. 
HID'EOUSNESS, S. that quality which renders a perſon or 
thing an object of terrour. a 14 
HI DER, S. the perſon that conceals himſelf, or withdraws 
from ſight. 93 „ MG 
To HIE, v. =. (higan, Sax.) to haſten or to go in haſte, 
formerly it was uſed with the reciprocal pronouns him 
lf Sc. but is now ſcarce ever uſed unleſs in poetry. 
HIERARCH, S, (of go, eros, Gr. holy, and apyy, ar- 
che, Gr. rule or povernment) the chief of a ſacred order. 
HIERA'RCHIC adj. (hierarchique, Fr.) belonging to 
the ſpiritual order, or to eceleſiaſtical government. 
HIERARCHY, S. (Sicrarchie, Fr. fee HiERKARKcn) in di- 
vinity, ſacred government, or the order and ſubordination 
among the ſeveral ranks of angels. An eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment. | 
HIEROGLY/PH, HIEROGLYPHIC, S. {bieroglyphe, Fr. 
of ue, ieros, Gr. ſacred, and yaw, glupho, Gr to en- 
ave or carve, becauſe originally carved on walls or obe- 
fla) an emblem, or pictureſque repreſentation of ſome- 
thing. This being the firſt method of writing was gene- 
rally underſtood by every one; but when characters were 
introduced inſtead of pictures, the meaning of hierogly- 
phs became at length unintelfigible, and thence gave 
riſe to idolatry ; being made uſe of by the Egyptian 
ieſts to keep the myſteries of their religion from the 
owlege of the vulgar, they were thence called hierogly- 
—— or ſacred characters. Thoſe who are willing to un- 
rſtand the nature and true meaning of —— 
ſhould have recourſe to the Divine Legation of Moſes, by the 
lord biſhop of Glouceſter, who has treated of this ſub- 
ject with learning, and in a manner different from, 
as well as than, any that preceded him. 


and „ phemi, Gr. to ſpeak) one who teaches the rules 
Pap; phe, Gr, to ſpeak) on 


| Bxowrn. | 
o HI'GGLE, v. . (of uncertain etymology, perhaps cor- 
ruptgd from Sage) to beat down the x in 
a i o be long in agreeing on the price of a 
commodity. © To fell proviſions from door to door; this, 
| on Keg ſeems to be the original meaning. 

HI'GGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, adv. (a cant word, corrupted 
from higgle, higglers nag s uddle or confuſed med- 
ly of 'provifions together) in a confuſed or diſorderly 


*% 


a {onorous exploſion of the air through the 


diaphragm. When Im 


yphics, 


HUYGGLER, S. one who ſells proviſions 933 


| 


ö 


. comprehended, applied to the dcity. 


 HVGH-BUILT, adj. of a lofty ſtructure; of great length 


HI'GH-FED, adj. pampered, or living on luxurious diet. 


: 


HIGHT, (an imperfect verb, aked oply;jn the preter 


HG 


to door. One who buys fowls, butter, eggs, ke. in 1 
country, and brings them to dove to l. in the 


HI'GH, a. (hn an. hey, Dan. hoogh, Belg. Boch, Tem.) 


long u s, or diſtance of the top of a thing from 
| — „ The Monument 1s 203 bout high, The ales 
| «© of St. Paul's, before it was conſumed by fire, was 529 
feet high, excluſive of a pole of copper, whereon was 
«« acroſs 15 feet high.” Elevated in place; raiſed above 
the earth, applied to the mind. Exalted, applied to rank, 
condition, or nature. Refined or ſublime, applied to 
thoughts or ſentiments, _ Difficult, or not eaſily compre- 
hended, applied to truths. Boaſting, oſtentatious, or mas. 
nifying, applied to deſcription. .. ** His forces, after all 
«« the high diſcourſes, amounted but to, &c.” Crargyy, 
Proud, or menacing, applied to language. Severe; ftriq, 
or rigorous; joined to hand; but 1n ſcripture it ſignifes 
of ſuperiour or irrefiſtible ſtrength, applied to the deity, 
Noble, above the vulgar ; . — to blood. Violent, loud, 


R 


bye 


or tempeſtuous, applied to wind, Ungovernable, turbu- 


lent, applied to the paſſions. Joined with time, complete, 
full, proper, or almoſt elapſed. Strong, hot, warm with H 
ſpices, applied to food. Receding from the equator, or 
towards pole, applied to latitude. Joined to gay, it 
implies that time when the ſun js higheſt, at the greateſt 
diſtance of the horizon, and in its meridian. Applied to 
| antiquity, at a remote diftance, Capital, oppoſed to little 
| or: petty, as high treaſon.” Dear or coſting much, ap- B 
| plied to price. High, when uſed in compoſition, has a. 
great variety of meanings, but generally includes the idea 
| of a great degree of any quality. _ From high ; from a. 
bove, from a ſuperiour region, — heaven. On high; 
aloft ; above; into ſuperiour regions; into heaven. 


HI'GH-BLEST, adj. ſupremely happy. Gov high-blep.” 


Par. * pd 12 v1 
HI'GH-BLOWN, adj. puffed up exceſſively. © Hirb-blowy 
| ©, pride.” SAX. ö 


HI'GH-BORN, -a4}. of a race ſupertour to the vulgar, Of : 
noble extraction. 


a »$< = 


upwards, Covered with 1ofty buildings. The high. 
© built elephant.” CAREER. * | 
HIGH-COLOURED, adj. having a deep or glaring co- 
Jour, F OF | | 
HI'GH-DESIGNING, adj. forming great ſchemes or plans. 
His high-deſigning thoughts.“ — 


HI'GH-FLIER, S. one that carries his opinions to extrava- 

ance. 

HI'GH-FLOWN, adj. elevated; proud. High-fown 
% hopes.” Deny. Targid; extravagant. A high- 
« flown hyperbole.” L'EsTRANGE. | 

HI'GH-FLYING, part. extravagant in claims or opinions. 
% High-fling kings.” DRY. 

HI'GH-HBAPED, adj, covered with large heaps; or riſing 
in great heaps. | | 

HIGH-METTLED, adj. proud; not eaſily governed, or 
| pp; 3g with reſtraint, * A bhigh-mettled pegaſus.“ 

ARTH. 5 4 

HIGHLAND, S. a place abounding in mountains. 

HIGHLANDER, S. one who inhabits the mountains. I 
cannot help catching fire, at the mention of this word, 
nor can I forbear running. over in my mind, the unpa- 
ralleled intrepidity of the * of men that go under this 
title in our armies, whoſe exploits have not only reſcued 
their country from danger, flenced the pedants boaſts of 
Romans and Grecians, eclipſed the ſplendour of Pruſſan 
proweſs, and immortalized the Britiſh arms, in ſuch a 
manner, as — but I drop' my quill. 

HI'GHLY, adv. lofty, applied to place or fituation. In 2 

reat degree. In a proud, arrogant, or ambitious manner. 

HFGH-MINDED, 4%. proud or arrogant. 

HFGHMOST, adj. (an irregular word) higheſt, higher in 
fituation than another. 4 | | 

HIi'GHNESS,'S. loftineſs, or diſtance from the ſurface of 

the earth; a title given to princes, formerly to mm 
Dignity of nature; ſupremacy ; perfection too great to 


— — 


HI'GH-RED, adj. of a deep red. Ws, 
HI'GH-SEASONED, adj. warm with ſpices. 
HI'GH+-SIGHTED, . always looking upwards. 
HI'GH-STOMACHED, adj. obſtinate ; eafily provoked; 


roud. 


with 
, 
a paſſive, ſigniſcation ; at preſent  oblolete ; from eg beite, 
II Tan called, hatan, Sax. Teut.) was named or called. 
HI'GH-T ASTED,. «4, ;{eaſoned. wick hot ſpices. 
T ns io HAV Ba T0 & O47 Fi . $63 * K HT CH- 


WE co ASC MOORE . get ade , 
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; HIN 
r. vickp, adj. exceedingly wicked. Some big h- 


66 wiced city.” SHAK., | 

HOH. WATER, S. the utmoſt flow, the greateſt ſwell, or 
that ftate of the tide when it ceaſes to flow up. os 

HIGHWAY, S. a great or public road. 

HIGHWAYMAN, S. a perſon who robs on horſeback on 

e public &- 
* -WROUGHT, a. finiſhed to great perfection with 
at pains and labour. | 
G'LAPER, 1 an ow mY RA 4 
'RITY, S. (-brilaritas, Lat. iety or mirth. «© A- 

4 RET his hilarity.” . | 

HIL/ARY, ad. (from Hilarius, a Romiſh faint) a term 
which begins in January, fo called from the feaſt of St. 
Hilarius, celebrated about that time, { 

HPLD, in Alric's grammar, a lord or lady. Thus Hilde- 
bert, is a noble lord, from held, a lord, and beorht, Sax. 
of bairth, Goth. bright, famous, or illuſtrious. Mabtild, 
an heroic lady, from mægen, virtue or courage, and Held, 
Sax. a lady. | | 

HIL PING, 8. (Bild, Sax. a lord, and ling, a Saxon dimi- 
nutive, 7. e. a little or contemptible lord; perhaps, ac- 
cording to Hughes, it may be corrupted or contracted 
from hinderling, degenerate) a contemptible, cowardly fel- 
low. * This idle ray, this hilding.” Shar. A mean or 
worthleſs woman. Harlots and hildings.” Snar. 

HILL, S. (Sax. Hille, Bil, Belg. heugel, Teut. ſo that it 
ſeems derived from huge or high) an eminence, or heap 
of earth leſs than a mountain. | 

HVLLOCK, S. (from Bil and /ock, a diminutive termination, 
as from bull is formed bullock) a little hill. , 

HLLLV, adj. full of hills. 

HILT, S. (Sielt, belt, of healdan, Sax. to hold, hilte, hi- 
elte, Belg. elxa, Ital.) the handle of any inſtrument, but 

uliarly applied to that of a ſword. 
IM, pron. the oblique caſe of he, from him, Sax. the 
dative and ablative of he, Sax. Him and his though now 
only applied to males was formerly uſed as a neuter. 

HI/MSELF, pron. (fes, Sax.) in the nominative of the 
ſame fignification as be, only more emphatical, and to diſ- 
tinguiſh the perſon it is applied to from any other. For- 
merly it was uſed as an oblique caſe of Hi, which is 
now obſolete. Among ancient authours it is uſed inſtead 
of ztfelf. ©** As high as heaven +4im/elf.” Suk. In the 
oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſignification, and ſome- 
umes not, | = 

HIN, 8. (vn, Heb.) a hebrew meaſure containing one 

on and two pints. 200 
ND, ag (compar. hinder, ſuperlat. hindmoft, hinda, 
Hadan, Sax.) that which is behind another, or backward, 
oppoſed to fore. 5 


HIND, 8. * Sax. Binde, Teut. hiinde, Belg.) the fe- 
male of a hart, ſtag, or red deer; the firſt year ſhe is 
called a calf, the ſecond a hearſe, ſometimes a brocket's 
fiſter, and the third a hind. A ſervant, from hine, Sax. 
* A couple of Ford's knaves, his hind.” Shar. A 
peaſant ; a ruſtic, or countryman, from hineman, Sax. ** In 
* coarſe array—a lab'ring hind in ſhew.” SuAk. 

HINDBERRIES, S. a fruit likewiſe named raſpberries. 


To HI'NDER, v. a. (hindrian, Sax. hinderen, Belg.) to 


prevent; to delay. To ſtop, or impede. Uſed with 

rom, 

'NDER, adj. (the comparative of HIN D) that which is 

ou backwards, or in a poſition contrary to that of the 
e. 

HI'NDERANCE, S. an obſtruction, or impediment. Any 
thing which prevents a perſon from proceeding in what 
he has begun, or from accompliſhing what he intends. 

HUNDERER, S. any perſon or thing that prevents or ſtops 
_ undertaking, or retards it by difficulties, 

HINDERLING, S. (from hinder and ling, a diminutive 


ending) a worthleſs or degenerate animal. Still uſed in 
evonſhire. 


HINDERMOST, adj. (the ſuperlative of hind, hindmoft is 


— moſt proper) the laſt in order, or furtheſt off in ſitu- 
on, | 


- HYNDMOST, adj. (the proper ſuperlative of hin] the laſt 


in order; the furtheſt off in ſituation. 
HINGE, S. / binge, henge, of hinghen, henghen, Belg. to hang, 
becauſe a door hangs on them) a kind of joint made of 
— or her, metal, 4 mays on a pivat, and faſtens 
pieces of board together, ſo as they may play back- 
wards and forwards 17 bein * MAN 


guratively, the cardinal points, ſee CaRbIK AI. A go- 
verning rule or principle. To be of the hinges, a phraſe, 
hgmfying to be in a ate of irregularity or diſorder. 


. 6 parated; doors are 
| N. means of this mechaniſm hung ſo as to open and ſhut. 


n 


I 


is: 


To HI'NGE, v. 4. to furniſh with or hang upon hinges, 

1 iguratively, to bend like an hinge. Hine thy kuce,? 
HAK. | | 4257 | 

To HINT, v. a. (hentan, Sax. to ſearch after, enter, t.) 
to bring to mind by ſlight mention. Fo mention imper- 
fectly. To drop a word by which the hearer may: be en- 
abled to trace out ſomething, which we do not mention. 
Uſed with at, to allude to; to touch ſlightly upon. 

HINT, S. a faint notice given; a remote alluſion; an infi- 
nuation by which an hearer may come to the knowledge of 
ſomething not expreſsly mentioned; a ſuggeſtion ; or inti- 
mation. 0104 | | 

HI'P, S. (Spe, hippe, Sax. hupe, huppe, Belg.) the joint or 
fleſhy part of the thigh ; hence, to have on the hip, implies 
to have an advantage over another, and alludes- to the - 
hips of a deer, which are' generally the part on which a 
hound faſtens. In botany, the fruit of the briar or dog- 
roſe ; from heopa, Sax. In medicine, a contraction of hy- 
pochondriac. | 

To HIP, v. a. to ſprain or ſhoot the hip. His horſe was 
% Hipp d. SHARK. | | | 

HI'P-HOP, a cant word to expreſs the motion of 'a perſon 
who has ſprained his leg or foot, and is formed from a 
corrupt repetition of . Like Volſcius hip-hop in ſingle 
© boots.” ConcR. 3 

HIP, interj. a word uſed in calling to a perſon, in order to 
flop him, or bring him towards one, 

HI'PPISH,' adj. See HYPocuonDRIAC. | 

HUVPPOCENTAUR, S. (from w7T%, ippo5, Gr. a horſe, and 
xevlavpo;, kextauros, Gr. a centaur) a fabulous monſter, half 
a horſe and half a man. 

HIP'POCRASS, 'S. (hypocras, Fr. from Hippocrates, fo call- 
ed from Hippocrates's fleeve, uſed in making it} a medi- 
cated wine. Sack and the well-ſpiced hippceraſs.” King, 

HIP'POCRA'TES'S-SLEEVE, S. a woolen bag made in the 
form of a pyramid, by joining the two oppoſite corners of 
a ſquare piece of flannel together; uſed in firaining of 
ſyrups, wines, &c. | 

HIP'POGRIFF, S. (, Gr. a horſe, and gu, grups, Gr. 
hippogriffe, Fr.) a winged horſe. © Without wing of h- 
« pogriff,” Par. Loft. 

HIPPO"TAMUS, S. (iT, Gr. a horſe, and rerahes, pora- 
mos, Gr. a river) the river horſe ; an animal found in the 
Nile. 

HI'PSHOT, 2%. having the hip ſprained or out of joint. 

HIPWORT, S. a plant. | 

To HIRE, v. a. (hyran, hyrian, Sax. hueren, Belg.) to pro- 
cure a thing for a certain time at a price agreed on. To 
engage a perſon to work a certain time, or do a particular 
ſervice for a ſum of money. Figuratively, 'to bribe, or 
prevail on a perſon to do a thing for the ſake of money, 
which he would not otherwiſe. Neuterly, to engage one's 
ſelf to ſerve a perſon for pay. | 

HIRE, S. money paid for the uſe of a thing, or wages paid 
a perſon for labour or attendance, 

HI'RELING, S. (+4priingas, hyrigmen, Hyrmen, Sax. of hira, 
a mercenary, or one who does any thing for money, and 
ling, a diminutive termination) one who works for wages. 
In ſcripture, a mercenary perſon, or one who has no cther 
regard for him whom he ſerves, or the things he is ir- 
truſted with, but a mere proſpe& of lucre. See John x. 
12. A woman who turns proſtitute for lucre. 

HIRELING, . ſerving for hire, mercenary, or acting 
merely for the ſake of Jucre. 

HIRER, S. one who pays money for the uſe of a thing, or 
engages the ſervice of another, by promiſing him wages 
for his labour. In Scotland, and in ſome 'parts of Eng- 
land, one who keeps horſes to let. 

HIRSU'TE, adj. (birſutus, Lat.) rough or rugged. 

HIS', pronoun poſſeſſive, (ys, gen. of Beo, Sax.) this word is 
maſculine, and ſhows that a thin belongs to the perſon 
mentiored before, and was Pans 2 uſed in a neutral ſenſe 
inſtead of /ts ; as it is the genitive of eo, Sax. ſo it 1s 

ſometimes uſed as ſuch, and was formerly uſed in compo- 

ſition with , for which we have improperly ſubſtituted 
him, even in the nominative, though it is one of the ob- 
lique caſes of he. | | | 

To HI'SS, v. =. n, Belg. formed from the ſound) to 
make a noiſe by ſhuttitg the teeth, applying the tongue 

to them, and breathing thro:2h them, "reſembling the 
noiſe of a ſerpent. Rively, to uſe with the higheſt 

degree of contempt ; to explode, or condemn a perform- 
ance. , In fcripture, it ſignihes to call, becauſe'it former- 

. ly was uſed as, a means to lodge a ſwarm of bees, or to 
conduct them to any particular place. 

HI'SS, 8. a noiſe made by breathing through the teeth 
when Thut. A noiſe made by a ſerpent and ſome other 


be oo 4 > 
8A : 
” 334- (4*13 Y654 > &1 ns: 94h &975 Hos 
Animals. |; Cenſure, or an-expreſſion of, contempt and di- 
approbation, ſhown by _ | ** 
HIS “T fte. (perhaps contradted from Ade, Lat. the Ro- 
wans making uſe. of „ in the ſame fenie) a; word uſcd to 
command filence. q { 22:4: eb e | 
His TO RIAN, 8. (bers, Er. hiftoricus, Lat.) one who | 
ives an account of tas and events. 
HISTQfRIC, HIS TORICAL. 24. containing or giving 
an account of facts or events. Suitable and belonging 


* 


2 b 8 eesti N n 
HISTORICALLY, adv. in the manner of hiſtory, by way 
of narratw Cs. 431 4 


To HIST O/RIFY,.w. a. to relate or record in aer. F 

HISTORIO'GRAPHER, S. (from wehe,  bifforia, Gr. kiſ- 
tory, and yew@u, graphe, Gr. to write) a profeſſed hilto- 
zian or writer of hiftory ; one who applies himſelf to de- 
ſeribe facts or events in the order in which they happen. 
His majeſty's hiſtoriographer, an officer under the lord- 
chamberlain, has a ſalary of 2004. per annum. 

HISTORIO'GRAPHY, S8. the art or employment of an 
hiſtorian. | 0 

HI'STORY,.S. (re, iforia, Gr. hifteria Lat, hiftoire, Fr.) 
a narration, or deſcription of the ſeveral tranſactions, 
actions or events of a [tate, king, or private perſon, de- 
livered in the order in which. they happened. A nar- 
ration or relation. Figuratively, the knowledge of. thoſe 
fats or events which were- produced by others. Natural 
hiftery is a deſcription of the productions of nature, whe- 
ther planets, animals, vegetables, rivers, mines, Cc. Oc. 
Hiftory - painting, is the art of repreſenting any memo- 
rable action, by painting; hence an 4;fory-frece is a 

picture repreſenting ſome memorable event. 
HISTR!O'NIC, HISTRIO'NICAL, adj. (from bifrio, Lat. 

rien, Fr. a ftage-player) befitting the ſtage,; ſuitable 
to a player; belonging to the theatre; becofniag a buſfoon. 

HISTRIO'NICALLY, adv. after the manner of a player, 
mimic, or buffoon. | | 

To HFT, v. a. (bitten, Belg. to throw at random. Minſhew 
derives it from ids, Lat. a ftroke) to ſtrike or touch with 
a blow. To touch a mark aimed at by a perſon at a 
diſtance, Figuratively, to attain; to reach a point. To 
ſtrike a ruling paſſion; to mention a perſon's peculiar foible. | 
Uſed with of. To determine preciſely ; to pitch upon 
without” labour. Uſed with , to perform with good 
lack. Neuterly, to claſh ; applied to two bodies, which 
are made to touch each other. To pitch upon, or de- 
termine preciſely, uſed with »pn; to gueſs. To touch, 
oppoſed to miſs. Figuratively, to ſucceed, oppoſed to 
miſcarry; to light upon. * 

HIT, S. a ſtroke. A lucky chance. Succeſs owing to 
meer accident, or a diſcovery made by chance. 

To HI'TCH, . ». CHiegan, Sax. becher, Fr.) to be catched 
as upon a hook. To move by jerks. Actively, to catch 
or faſten any thing by a hook or rope. To ſtrike one 
ankle againſt another in walking. 

HI'TCHEL, S. (hechel, Teut.) the inſtrument with which 
flax is beaten or combed. 

To HUTCHEL., v. a. (fee Hatcxei) to beat or comb 
fax or hemp. | : 

IT HE, S. (Hie, Sax. an baven, or wave) a ſmall port, 
haven, or wharf for landing goods; hence Queen-hithe, 
Lamb-hithe, now corrupted to Lambeth. 

EI'THER, adv. (bitter, Sax.) to this place, including mo- 
tion from ſome other; uſed in oppoſition to hither. Hi- 
ther and thither, from this place to that. To this end, 
deſign, or argument. In this ſenſe. 

HI'THER, 2%. (the ſuperlative of b;thermeft) nearer ; to- 
wards this part or ſide. On the 4:ther fide.” Par. 
LE 

Ui TIERMOs r. adj. (ſuperlative of hither) neareſt to us; 
neareſt on this fide. | 

HI'THERTO, adv. to this time; yet; not till this time. 
At every time till the preſent. | 

HI'THERWARD, HU THER WARDS, adv. {hitheraweard, 
Sax.) this way: Towards this place. 

HIVE, S. (hy/e, of hivan, Sax. a family, or of liver, 
Belg.ao cover the head, whence buve, Belg. a cap) a ſmall 
convenient houſe, or lodging for bees, wherein they live 
and form their. cells. n the bees which are 

contained in a hive. A company. . 

To HIVE, , a. to put into — 5 Figuratively, to con- 
ta in as in a hive. Neuterly, to take ſhelter together. 

HI VER, 8. one who covers bees with hives. 
HO, HO'A, iaterj. (elo, Lat.) a word uſed to give notice 

of; approach; or to fix the attention of a perſon at a diſ- 
france, Pts 4 

HO'AR, a4. (har, Sax. era, III. plural of berdur) white ; 


5 * 1 2 
HOOD 
3 


ECARD, S. {herd, dax. a treaſure) money; or any l;: - 
| elſe laid up in ſecret. A hidden heap or Za 4 Way 
To HO ARD, v. a. to lay up ſtore. To lay up money i 
heaps and in fecret. Neuterly, to make hoards, 9 
HC ARDER, S. one that heaps up treaſure and hides it 
HO*ARHOUND, S. a plant, fo called becauſe its leaves 
and flower is covered with a hoary colour, 
HC”ARINESS, S. the quality of appearing white. White. 
neſs occaſioned by age. Figuratively, old age. 
HO'ARSE,, adj. (bas, Sax. beerſch, Belg. hes, If. Ching. 
ſuppoſes both to be formed from the ſound) having tlie 
voice rough with a cold. Having a rough found. 
EO”ARSELY, adv. ſpeaking rough or harſh with a cold 
With a rough harſh voice or ſound. 


| HO/ARSENEES, = auge, Sax.) roughneſs of voice, pe- 


culiarly applied to the harſhneſs occaſioned by a cold. 
HO “ART, adj. (har, harung, Sax.) white, Or whitiſh 
White, or grey with age or froſt. Mouldy; moſſy, o 


ruity, from orig. Sax. Bor, IN. | 


HO'B-NOB, corrupted from Has-Nas, 


To HO'BBLE, v. . (hubbelen, or hoblen, Belg. to dance 
or leap; or from hop, hepple, whence hebble) to walk 
lamely or awkwardly, or with frequent hitches, uſing or 
bearing harder on one leg than on the other. Figura. 
tively, ig move roughly, and without harmony, applied 
to _verſes*; for feet wg, aſcribed to them, it is ujual to 
apply whatever is donc by feet to them likewiſe 

HO'BBLE, S. a rough or lame motion in walking. An 
awkward gait. | 

HO'EBLINGLY, adv. after the manner of a perſon who i; 
lame. With a halting or awkward gait. 7 

IO BBV, S. (hobereau, Fr.) a ſpecies of hawk. A pacing 
horſe, from hope, Goth. a horſe or mare; Helin, Fr. 3 
pacing horſe. A flick hung with bells, Cc. on which 
children get aſtride and ride, Figuranvely, a ſtupid fel. 
low. * Which theſe bobby horfes muſt not hear.“ S RAR. 
The adding gere to the word hobby ſeems an impropriety, 
if we recur to its etymology. 

HO'BBY-HORSE, S. a flick on which children get aftride 
and ride. A ſtupid fellow. See Homsy. Uied by the 
authour of Triffram Shandy in a burleſque ſenſe, io impl. 
the ruling paſhon, or the peculiar foible of a perſon. 

HO'BBY-HORSICALLY, adv. in an odd manner; ſtupidly; 
according to à perſon's 8 paſſion, or particular 
foible. A word coined by the authour of Trifran 
Shandy. | | 

HOBGO'BLIN, S. (according to Skinner, for rebg-blins from 
Robin-goodfellew, a name given to a chief of the fairies, 
Heb being uſed as a contraction for Robin; or from Obe 
rone the king of fairies ;* but by Junius and Wallis, which 
Johnſon favours, from hep-goblins, becauſe they do not 
move their feet one before another in walking, whence, 
ſays Wallis, came the boys play of fox in the hole, the fox 
above hopping on one leg) an elf, ipirit, or chief among 
the goblins, ** Crier hobgoblins.” Stax. 

HO'BIT, S. a ſmall mortar from fix to eight inches diame- 
ter, mounted on carriages, made gnn Faſhion, and uſed 
for annoying an enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 

HOBNA'IL, S. a nail with a thick, ſtrong head, fo called, 
becauſe uſed in ſhoeing a hobby or little horſe. 

HOBNATLED, . covered with hobnails. 


 HOCEK, S. (, Sax.) the joint between the knee and the 


fetlock. The fore-end or quarter of a flitch, or the lc 
and bony end of a gammon of bacon. Old ſtrong beer, 
wine, c. particularly old, ſtrong, Rheniſh wine. 
"To HO CK, v. a. to cut the joint between the knee and 
fetlock. 
HO'CKAMOOR, S. (from Hockeim, on the Maine) See Hock. 
HO CKHERD, S. (hoc, Hoce, Sax.) an herb called likewil 
mallows. 
To HO'CELE, v. a. to hamftring. To cut the finews near 
the ham or hock. 
HO'CUS-POCUS, S. (derived by Tillotſon from the Rom- 
iſh form uſed in the maſs, on which the wafer is ſuppok 
to be immediately changed into the real body and fleſi 
of Chriſt; the words are, Hoc et corpus meum, this is 10 
body. Junius derives it ſrom Hocced, Brit. a cheat, an 
poke or pocus, a bag, jugglers uſing a bag for conveyance; 
and Skinner, from hocher, Fr. to hake, and poche, a bays 
| becauſe jugglers'who pretend to convey any thing out 
a bag, generally turn and ſhake it before the ſpectators 
that they may ſee it is gone) a jugyle or cheat. 
word uſed by jugglers, prattificg dexterity of hand. 
HO'D, S. (bod, Sax. a hood, becauſe carried on the head 
"a kind of trough in which labourers carry mortar on th! 
heads or ſhoulders to bticklayers, or maſons. The qui 
tity of mortar contained in a hood. | O 


white with froſt, or age. 
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E. pas e nh that carries mortar in a 
unge named Hkewiſe dodwan,' | 
neger 8. oy Nr . 99 togyther 


&ed, 5 Fel hachis en pot, a or med 
po. a medley, or odd . of ee hu In 
together, 2 

HOT, 8. Chou F Fr. houre, Belg. bowati, Sclav. and Bohem.) 
an inſtrument uſed in cutting or ſcrapi 1 by up the earth, 

- confiſting of an iron blade ith a ſharp e fixed with a 

ring on a ſtaff, ſo as to form an angle with che handle. 

OE, v. 4. to cut earth with a hoe; to weed with a 

hoe; to ſerape earth over the roots of plants by means of 


5 8. {bogga, Brit. a little one, or very little; hog, 
N hoegh, Belg ſow. Yet, hu/ch, Brit. the 
| u, Sax. OT + a low. et 71 
fo this 77 ohnſon thinks, is certainly the 
true derivation) a 2464 name for ſwine ; peculiarly ap- 
pied to a caſtrate * a brutiſh, Gl, Or or 
dy perſon, To bring one's hogs to a fair market, implies 
to be diſappointed, or to take a great deal of pains for 
thing 
nher, S. (from hog and cot, Sax.) a houſe for hogs. 
Out of a {mall _hog-cote.” Mostra. 
HOGOERE 


L, S. (of Hegg, Brit. very little) a ewe of the 


ſecond year, or two years 


HO S. (pelt likewiſe bo, how or Haug l, from hoogh, 
Ig.) a hill, Obſolete. 
\CHERD, S. (from hag and herd, Sax. a keeper) one 


5 keeps "hy 

HO'GGISH, having the qualities of a hog ; brutiſh ; 
reedy ; ſelfiſh, 

HO'GGISHNESS,. S. the, quality in which 2 perſon re- 


ſembles an hog, applied fguratively, to ſignify ſelfiſhneſs, 
greedineſs, or brutiſhneſs. 


O'GSBEANS, HO'GSBREAD, HO'GSMUSHROOMS,S. 


the names of plauts. 


HO'GSFENNEL, S. a plant. 
HO'GSHEAD, S. (Minſhew derives it from ockfhood, or 
4, Belg. a from ockz, the name of a meaſure in 


rabant, houden, Belg, to contain, becauſe it contains that 


* meaſure ; but Skinner objects to this etymon. as havin 
_ never met with oc, and propoſes. occa, Lat. and hore 
Belg. a head; ſuch a mongrel definition of the two lan- 


guages as mal make one ſmile!) a meaſure of liquids | 


containin three gallons: A veſſel or caſk contain- 
ing ſix Hee kalen Any large caſk. J 


HO'GSTY, ge, Sax. or of beg a and fyge, Sax. apizer) 
ned 


the Can 1 which ſwine are co 


HO'GWASH,.S. the draff or liquour given to feine. 


Raum 2 Brit. a woman of bad fame): a frank | 


ing, awkw ignorant, and wanton ir. 
To Hol PEN, V. u. to romp indecently. To behave with 
5 and wantouneſs ; followed by with. 

To HOUSE, or HOT ST, v. a. (haufer, Fr. high) to lift 


or raiſe on hi 


Hern Sax. , 6. a governour or officer ; faithful ; . 
friend or lover; hence boldlice ſignifies e and 815 


Sax. faithful and true. 

To and gp ; . (preter held, part. pal. held, or holaen, 
from baldan, Goth, which according 'to the analogy of that 

age, in its changes the a vowel before dan, into 
;4 „Goth. to laugh, makes h, bealdin, 
Sax. BIR cold, helld, 11. inſinitive hallda; bolder, 
Dan. Halten, Teut. bouden, ' Belg. 
band) to 


or have in the hand. Uſed with fa, to 
gripe or 


P. in the hand, vopwithſtanding — 


maintain, ſupport, or Rick to an opin o eſteem, to 


ſeſs or en 


Look en, 19 think or 2 70 regard. To po. 


Jo ops: teſtrain; or ſuſpend, appli 
— hang. To g 
o ſolemniae or celebrate. 


ther to 
in 2 _ 


e bed a 
05 T queen id. Fer r 2 Sas. To conti 
| 7 with art, to offer or 

to prench, or de- 
im public. Uſed with i, to 


4 hold While nas... 2 4 gr to'-eoh- 
nue, Vet — out," to offer or to exhibit 


-(O7//prefent to a perſon's. view: To rnd forth, or from 
he 2 n to the arm or any thing held in the 


„to take care of; Skinner * it 


from Bond, Belg. a 


uſed to take it away, or let it looſe.” Hog, + = et to 


r{evere or continue 
N 6. To aſſemble, or collect together. 


vern or 

vg f ingithe. bridle : Fi- 

— to Ns, 827 — sin ſub- 
ban. e to and depeudaiit on another. 
12 at a diſtance. rr If you pleaſe to 


2 
HOL. 
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{-40jptrſavere or continue in 4 opt in- 
1 Sr ne [Uſed with an 1virngiſe ere — e, 
to ſuſtain or ſupport. Neuterly, 


+ — L to e Was 
to be without exception, ap T8 
dure, or remin unbroken "Uſed "with — to haran » 
preach or ſpeak in public. Uſd with / e, to deri 
right. Uſed with i, to refrain or put a force Hoon he's 
paſſions or inclinations; to continue in good 10 N 
1 duke, playing at hazard, held in u preat* Fal hands to- 
„ gether. SI VT. Uſed with ey, do Keep at u Uiftahce, 
or refuſe to accept an offer. Uſed with / to atlere ta, 


to ſtand up for; or take part with. U. with en, to con- 
tinue without in Interruption ; to to continue in 
any courſe of action. Uſed'wi 


ours to laſt or endure ; 
to reſiſt an enemy, or ſupport an attack or fiege without 


yielding. Uſed with ogether, to remain or continue unit- 
ed, or without falling to pieces. Uſed with 4, . 
port one's ſelf; to endure without yieldi „or beiug 
vercome, applied to dangers; to keep - om raining, ap- 
— 5 to weather; to continue with the fame degree of 
pee 
| HO'LD, at the beginning of a ſemence, _ it has the 
| appearance of an interjection, is really nothing but che 
2 tenſe of the imperative mood. 


LD, S. che act of ſeizing, . S a thing faſt in 
the hand. A ſeizure or graſp. _— ich may 
afford ſupport, when ſeized or held by hand. A 


Catch; or the 


r of ſeizing or keepin A priſon, or 
of cuſtody 8 eping. P 


Power or influence. All chat part that 
is between the keelſon and the lower deck, applied to a 
ſhip. A lurking place. The lurking place or den of a 
wild beaſt. A fort, or fortified place. It was his po- 
e licy to leave no ho behind him.“ Srzuskx. 

HO'LDER, S. one who keeps any thing in his hand by 
ſhutting it. A tenant, or one who occapies lands or tene- 
ments of another by leaſe. 

HO'LDER-FORTH, 8. an haranguer; one who preaches 
or ſpeaks in public ; a word of contem pt. 

HO'LDFAST, S. any thing by which a door is faſteried 
when put cloſe. A catch ; a hook. 

HOLDING, S. a tenure ; a farm; The burthen, or cho- 
rus of a ſong. The holding man ſhall beat as 
« Joud—as his ſtrong ſides cat volley.” SUA. 

HOLE, S. (bela, 11. a den bt cvit) in the earth. Kolole, 
a vacant ſpace or perforation. Hole,” Sax. Bel. Belg.) a ca- 

vity that is narrow and 1] A den. A made 

with a borer; a rent, or cut in a garment. Figuratively, 

a mean dwelling, or howſe ; a fubterfuge; a ſhift. 

 HO'LIDAM, 8. bleſſed lady, applied to the Virgin Mary. 

| 2 By my Boliden. Stat. nn 
HO'LILY, adv. in a pibus manner; uy proper ſenſe of 
the Divine Omniſcience, and an onive performance 
Inviolably, or without 


of the duties of religion. 
breach. 
| HO'LINESS, S. when _ to God, that attribute which 
repreſents him as diſſi and deteſling all wickedneſs. 
Applied to men, an uſe ute abliorrings of all kinds of 
_ aud a conformity to the nature and will of Goo, 2 
of his perfections, performing bis laws, . 
- through temptations without yielding to their ſeductions, 
and Praslin goodneſs without intermimon. The ſtate 
of being hallowed, conſecrated, or ſanctifed. The title 
aſſumed by the 


 HO'LLA, inter}. (hola, Fr. or of Balles) a word uſed in 


calling to a perſon at a diſtance, or out of fight. Uſed 
| ( Mir rox, “ I hear. © far off Balla 
, 146 rea v” 


To HO*ELA, v. 4. (Johnſon fays this word is now vitioufly 
writtten hello by the beſt authours; and ſometimes 
'  balleo) to ery out with a loud voice. © In his ear I'll 


; + © bells Mortimer!“ Sax. © What balling and what 
' << ftir is this?” SAR. 

| 

| 


HOLLAND, 8. a fine linnen, 0 called from its s made 
in 2 


— not mare or . eee or not 
what one ap | 


REL 5 or ny ſpace. 
cavern en. Age, t 

1 —— . a” wit 
| ance er ovferin at. a great diſtance; to beat e 

Sele, or allix; Sax. abel Eng, OR. on - 


range, „v. a. to Coch furto, canals, or cavities in 
W Neuterly, to ſhout or make a loud noĩſe. Be- 


« cauſe 


HOM 
„ nt 1 do not hoot Ad lee“ Abs. 4 Comes bol- 


oe 


Jowing from the ſtable,” Porz. 80 written 
s lect of etymology inſtead 
Horx. ere: Arthur. 1 
channels or vacuities. Fi 
want of faith. In ſuch a manner 
_. fon is not. n 
HO'LLOWNESS, 8. cavity; 
4 2 either on the ſurface or within, op 
Want of. fincerity ; deceit; treachery- 
p 5 what a perſon is not. 
HO'LLOW-ROOT; S. ia plant. „ au bach ox 
HO LL, S. a plant, or tree, whoſe leaves are ſet about the 
edges with long, ſharp, Riff, prickles, which bears ſmall, 
imes red berries, and is green all the year 


round, and ſometimes 
rand... , - | 
HO'LLYHOCK, 8. (commonly. filed - bolyeat, from heli- 
Hoc, Sax.) a plant named likewiſe the roſe-mallow ; it is 
in every reſpect than the common mallow, has 
rougher leaves, and its flowers adhere cloſely to the ſtalk. 


4 
o 


ed to ſolidity. 
e ſtate of ap- 
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It rs in July. 
HO'LLY-ROSE, HO'LLY-TREE, 8. the names of plants. 
HO'/LME, S. of helm, Sax. a hill, mountain, or river, 


iſland is applied in compoſition to places that are not 

near the water in its firſt ſenſe; and to places ſurrounded 
by water in the laſt, as the fatholmes, or ftepbolmes near 
Briſtol. In botany, the ilex or ever green oak. 

HO'LOCAUST, S. (from se, ala, Gr. the whole, and 

date, Lai, Gr. to burn) a burnt facrifice.; a facrifice which 

was entirely conſumed by fire. 

HI'LOGRAPH, S. (us, olos, Gr. entirely, and ypa@w, 
grapbo, Gr. to write) in the Scottiſh law, applied to a deed 
written entirely by the granter's hand. 

HO'LSTER, S. / bulfcter, Teut. a caſe, heolffer, Sax. a wood 

or hiding place; or of Houp) a caſe: for a horſeman's 
_ piſtol. f 6 | 

HOLT, either at the beginning or end of the name of a 

place, from Holt, Sax. a wood, fignifies that it is or has 
— a wood ; ſometimes indeed it may come ſrom Hol, Sax. 

hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in tux or dun. 

HO'LY, adj. (halig, Sax. beyligh, Belg.) performing 
duty af religion, and abſtaining entirely from Sin; ap- 
plied to perſons. Set a conſecrated or dedicated to 
divine uſes. Pure or without ſpot... 2 410. 

HO'LY-GHOST, S. (from halig, Sax. holy, and gaft, Sax. 
ſpirit) the holy ſpirit, or ſecond perſon in the adorable 

rinity, whoſe peculiar office as diſtinguifted from the fa- 
ther and ſon is ianQtification and inſpiration ; with 
to the manner of his exiſtence, he is ſaid to proceed from 
the father and the ſon, and with the father and ſon toge- 
ther is worſhiped. . His divinity and his, peculiar, offices are 
deſcribed fo plainly in Scripture, that an anti-trinitarian 

. ſeems to be a miracle of obftinacy. , | Jo 

HO'LY-ROOD DAY, S. {eaftron be there rode, Sax. the 
feaſt of the invention of the croſs. Rode or rod. Sax. ſig- 
nifies a croſs. ** Rod Criſtes, 5. e. Chriſt's croſs.” The 
religious veneration our Saxon anceſtors had for this day 
appears in ſeveral authours, eſpecially in St. Benedict, 
who thus | 
% Singan hi thone axtemp be there halgan rode.” Let 

„ them fing the anthem of the holy croſs,” c.) a feſti- 
val obſerved by the Roman Catholics in commemoration of 


the invention of the croſs on the 3d of May, and in me- . 


mory of its exaltation on the 14th of September. 
HO'LY-WEEK, S. (Lalgan wuca, Or wicy, Sax.) the week 
before Eaſter, ſo called, becauſe ſet apart by the church in 
© a peculiar manner to offices of piety and devotion, as a 
preparation for the enſuing feſtival of Eaſter, or the reſur- 

rection of Chriſt. | | $5 4 lire 
HO'LY-DAY, S. (generally ſpelt holiday ; of halgan,. Sax. 
holy, and deg or dag, Sax. dags, Goth.) a day ſet apart by 
the church for commemoration of ſome ſaint, or ſome re- 
n in the life of Chriſt. A day wherein 
. from work, and entertain themſelves with 
_ feaſts, Ce. A day of gayety and joy. Figuratively, 4 
time which comes ſeldom, or returns only at certain pe- 
riods. ** Courage is but a holy-day kind of virtue to be 


- «© ſeldom exerciſed,” D xb, * | | 
HO MAGE, 8. (hommage, Fr. homagium, low Lat. derived 


by lord Coke, from bomo, Lat. a man, becauſe: when a+ 


- renant' takes his oath, he ſays, ego dewvenio weſter - hom, 
i. e. I become your man, hence homage is ſometimes called 
© manhoed in old las, books, Coke on Littleton, fol- 164.) 
"the reverence, reſpect, ſubmiſſon, or fealty profeſſed. and 
e fovereign of ſuperiour. Reſpect or ſubmiſ- 
non ſhown by any external action. 
, : : 0 . . ö 
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in our on country, or made within 
HO NIE, adv. to the houſe wherein a perſon lives. T 


„ friend! ſword.” | „ | 
| HO'MEBORN, aj. natural, domeſtic, or of one 
| © couvtry, 


HO'MELINESS, S. plainneſs: 


HO MESTALL, or HO'MESTEAD,. 8. 


HO MEWARD, HO'MEWARDS, " 


1 likeneſs, or ſameneſs of nature 


proportion. In logic, appli 


H ON 


Ho ME, 8. (ban, hem, Sax. a houſe or dwellins 
Testi à persone Gun houſe: Figuratively, then”, 59% 
in which a perſon, lives, — 2 place of his conſta, 
reſidence. 4 10 "compofitiqn, any thing produce 


oy perſon 's own 


* 


houſe. 161 44 


own country. Fully ; . cloſely ; to the , utmoſt. Toes 


rpoſe ; to the point deſigned. Joined to a ſubftani.... 
le eaplies force, 2 — 2 I home rr 
KTD. 133 | 
8s. pragma arcs rn 's Own 
- oppoſed to foreign. With bhomebern lies” 
OPE; n La | 
HO'MEBRED, aj. native, natural; bred in 
breaſt. Homebred luſts.“ Hammond: Figuratively 
rude, artleſs; uncultivated or not poliſhed by travel. D; 
meſtic ; oppoſed to foreign. By bomebred fury rent. 
Pattttrs 1 | | 3 
HO'/MEFELT, . internal; felt within; inward. Such 
« a ſacred and homefelt delight.” Mir. 
HO'MELILY, adv. in a rude, rough, or mean manner. 
radineks, coarſeneſs. The 
quality of a thing * prong at a perſon's on houſe or 
native country, without advantage of better information 
from his fellow citizens, or aſſiſtance from foreigners, . 
HO'MELY, . plain; coarſe ; rude, or not poliſhed by 
the aſſiſtance or information of foreigners. _- 


a perſon's own 


HO/MELY, adv.-in a plain manner, or without gaudines, 


applied to dreſs, Coarſely, applied to manufactures or the 
manner in which any thing 1s performed. Plainly, or with. 
out any high-ſeaſoned ingredients, applied to cookery, 
the manner in which victuals are drefied. 


HO'MELYN, S. a kind of fiſh. _ 
HO'ME-MADE, adj.' made in our own country, oppoſed to 


fore; 


reign. . | 
| HOMER, S. (om, Heb,) a meaſure among the Hebrews, 


containing fix pints; Batley ſays, two buſhels. 


HO'MESPUN, adj. ſpun or wrought in a private houſe, not 


by profeſſed manufaQtures, Made in one's own cauntry, 
oppoſed to foreign. Figuratively, coarſe ; rude ; wanting 
perfection or elegance. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a coarſe, 
rude, unpoliſhed, or ill-bred perſon. What hempen, 
„% Hung p have we ſwaggering here.” Shar. 

(from ham or 
ben, Sax. and al, Sax. fall, Belg. a ftable, or feds, Sax. 
a place) a houſe, or place where a houſe ſtood. Both 
„% houſe, and homefead into ſeas are born.” DR D. 


. (from ham and 
autard, Sax.) towards home, or t s the houſe wherein 
a perſon conſtantly reſides. © 
HOMICIDE, S. (Fr. homicidiam, Lat. of homo; a man, and 
cu or occido, Lat. to kill) murder, or the wilful killing 
of a man. 1532 deſtruction, or corruption. The 
« homicide of names.” DaYD. Jehnſon thinks this 1s 
proper. One who kills a man, from homicide, Fr. of 
| homicida, Lat. 8 A 4. * 10 „ 
HOMICT DAL, adj. (from homicide, a word either coined 
by the authour, or not eaſily met with in any other) mur- 
de raus; bloody. With-homicidal rage“ Pore. 
HO'MILY,{{ homilie, Fr. ouivn, omilia, Gr. a converſation, 
from c, 0miles, Gr. a company) a plain and popular 
diſcourſe on ſome divine ſubject; applied to thoſe which 
were compoſed at the Reformation to be read in churches, 
oi order to ſupply both the caſual and neceſſary defett of 
ſermons. >" 1.4 * i 
HOMOGENEAL, HQMOGE/NEOUS, © ad}. (the g 1 
pronounced hard, from oy, om, Gr. like or fimilar, and 


not 


e, gener, Gr. kind) having the ſame nature or prin- 
ci [83 41 


;  -, Ciples 
| HOMOGENEALNESS, 
H 


R 


Of the ſame nature or kind. 


g 


opryiricey Omogenia, Gr 9 
; 14 . 


S. (from homogene but, or bom'g'- 
neal) the quality having the 

ſu me nature or principles. 

joint nature, 


TT'4; #ad 


OMOGENE ITY, 
HOMOGE'/NEOUSNESS, 
HOMOGE'NIA,S. (of 


HOMO'LOGOUS,.'S. (homologue, Fr. over, 'omos, Gr. like, 
and es, logos; Gr.. a word or proportion) having the ſame 
£0 irthings/which agree n 
name, but have a nt nature, 0007700 1 
HOMONYMO Us, adj. (ope;, omos,| Gr." like, and ena, 
.onoma, Gr. a, name) dignitying ſeveral things, applied to 
words which have ſeveral -.} aer OF enen 
HOMOOU'SIOS, 2. (et, an, Gr. like, and egi oufta, 


| Gr, ſubſtance) in divinity, of the. ſame ſubſtanoe or ellenc* 


Keel by divines in ſpeaking of the perſons in wwe adorable 
- . . Re / | 15 
Trinity. 8 Val or YO JF 3 . * Ane, DILL 
noi % net E of ler: ware hg 3 05 HOM. 
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H ON 


tones, Gr. a ſound) having the ſame ſound. - 


NE, S. (ben, han. Sax. a ſtone; from hog ſaen, Brit. ac- 
HORS 8 and from exo, Gr. a tharp point or 
. edge according to Caſaubon; the firſt derivation is the beſt) | 
a ne ſort of whet-ſtone, of different colours, uſed for ſet- 
Aug an edge on. penknives and razors ; vulgarly, bur er- 

roncouſiy, ſuppoſed to be hollywood or box, petrified or 


* 5 ſtone. 
changed into a 


or long for any thing. Seldom uſed. 5 | 

HO/NEST, ach. (honefte, Fr. honeftus, Lat.) performing eve- 

| act of juſtice, or fulfilling every obligation and relation 
in which we ſtand as members of ſociety, 


or deceit ; conſiſtent with our duty conſidered in every re- 

lation of life. þ 2 

HONESTY, S. goodneſs which makes a perſon prefer his 
promiſe or duty to his paſſion, or intereſt, and is the object 

ſt. 

HONIED, adj. covered with honey. The bee with Bo- 
« gied thigh.” MiLT. Sweet, flattering, or enticing, ap- 
plied to words. | 

HO'NEY, S. (bunig, Sax. honig h, Belg. honig, Teut. bon- 
nings Dan.) a thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiſh 
or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in water, 
of a fragrant ſmell, ſecreted by certain glands near the 
bottom of the petals of flowers, ſucked up by the bee, in 
its proboſcis or trank, ſwallowed, and diſcharged again 
from the ſtomach through its mouth into ſome of the 
cells-of its comb ; deſtined for the food of the young, but, 
in hard ſeaſons, fed on by the bee itſelf. Figuratively, 
ſweetneſs, or ſeducing allurements, applied to words; 
uſed as a term of tenderneſs and fondneſs. ** Forney, you 
« ſhall be well in Cyprus.” Snax. 

To HONE V. v. a. to make uſe of endearing, ſweet, or 
fond expreſſions. ** Honeying and making love.” SHAx. 
HO'NEYBAG, S. the ſtomach of a bee wherein the honey 

is included as in a * f 

HO'NEYCOMB, S. {honig-camb, Sax.) the cells of wax in 
which a bee ſtores its honey; ſo called from its appear- 
ing indented, like teeth of a comb, when broken. 

HO'NEY-DEW, S. ſweet dew found early in the morning 
on the leaves of divers plants. | 

HO'NEY-FLOWER, S. in botany, a plant fo called from 
its flowers containing a black ſweet liquor. 

HO'NEY-GNAT, S. an infeR. . . | 

HONEY-MOON, S. the firſt month after marriage, fo 
called from the fondneſs and tenderneſs which appears then 
between a married couple. 

HO'NEYSUCKLE, S. (hunig-fucle, Sax.) in botany, a 

lant, ſo called from the ſweetneſs of its odour ; it is 
likewiſe named the woodbine. 

HONEV LESS, ag. without honey, or robbed of their ho- 
ney, applied to bees. Leave them honezleſs.” SuAk. 

HO'NEYWORT, S. a plant. 

HO'NORARY, @dj. done in order to confer honour, or as 
a mark of eſteem. Conferring honour but not gain. 

HO'NOUR, S. (honewr, Fr. Honor, Lat.) dignity, or high rank. 
A teſtimony or token of reſpe& and eſteem, uſed after 4. 

The title of a perſon of rank. A ſubje& of praiſe. Glo- 

ry; a regard to the cenſure and eſteem of the world. No- 

bleneſs or majeſty, applied to perſon. © With native Ho- 

* nour Clad.” Par. Loft. A place, office, or title which 

attracts eſteem and reſpect. Ornament. The honours 

* of his head.” Davy. © © | Js 

To HO'NOUR, v. 4. to eſteem or reſpect. To entertain 
an inward efteem and reverence for any perſon ſuperiour 
to us in any relation, and to ſhew it by outward ſigns 

and actions. To prefer; to exalt to ſuch a poſt, or de- 
on of familiarity, as ſhall attract a perſon reſpe& from 
ers. . | | 

HO'NOURABLE, adj. (honorable, Fr.) worthy of reſpect 
or reverence.” Great, or ſuitable*to a perſon's dignity. 
Generous. Conferring or attracting reſpect and reverence. 
Without taint or reproach ; laudable, or deſerving praiſe. 

oneſt, or without any intention to deceive. Equitable, 
or fulfilling all obligations or relations of lite. 

HONOUR ABLENESS, S. highneſs of poſt or dignity 
which attracts reverence and reſpet. Generoſity, or a 
N of action free from niggardlineſs or an intention 
& deceit. | | St 

HONOURABLY, adv. with tokens of honour. In ſuch a 
manner as to add dignity to a perſon's character. Gene- 

AA In a manner free from fault or reproach. _ 

U R, $, one that entertains reſpect and eſteem for 
mind, and ſhews it in his actions. 


HoMO'TONOUS,. adj. | (0,a05, 0105, Gr. like, and Toros, 1 


8. (ſee H ow0Us) ſameneſs of ſound. || | 
HOMO'TONY, S. Annan. ads  Hfterhood, i. e. a company of filters ; broiherbogd, a fra- 


To H NE, v. a. (bon, or hona, Sax. to crucify) to pine 


HO/NEST LY, adv. conſiſtent with juſtice, oppoſed to ſraud 


"HOP 


HO'OD, from had, Sax. dendtes condition, quality, Pate, 


or character, as in chi/45064.” It is fometimes taken g 
lectively, and then ſigniſes ſeveral united together, as 


ternity, or ſeveral of the ſame profeſſion incorporated. 
HOOD, 8. C, Sax. from Bad. It; the head, heed, Belg. 
hut, Dan. ſee He xv) an upper covering worn by a wo- 
man over her cap. Any thing drawn upon the head and 
covering it. A covering put over an hawk's eyes when 
he is not to fly. A kind of ornament worn by a grad date 
of any univerſity to ſhew his degree; it comes under his 
chin, is put over his ſhoulders, and hangs down his back, 
2 lower part being made ſomewhat in the ape of a 
HOODMAN'Ss-BLIND, S. a play in which the per dn 
hooded is to catch another, and tell his name before the 
— to be removed from his eyes, now called blind- 
man's buff. Cozened you at hoodman's-blind.” Shak. 
To HO'ODWINK, v. a. to hinder a perfon from ſeeing by 
binding ſomething over his eyes. To cover or hide. 
Ihe prize, PII bring—ſhall Goodawwink this miſchance.“ 
To deceive or impoſe upon. Hoodwinked with kind- 
„ neſs.” SriDnEy. | * 
HO'OF, S. (hef, Sax. heef, Belg. buff, Teut.) the hard 
horny ſubſtance which covers the feet of horſes and other 
animals that feed on graſs. | pert 
HO'OFED, a4. having a hoof. r 
HO'OFBOUND, adj. applied to a horſe, when his hoof 
ſhrinks in at the top and at the heel, and the ſkin by that 
means ſtares above, and grows over the hoof. <8 
HO'OK, S. { hoove, Sax. and Span. hoecke, Belg ) any thing bent 
ſo as to catch hold. A 'ſhepherd's hook ; a pot hook.” 
A wire crooked and barbed at the point, uſed in fiſhing. 
A ſnare, or trap. Beſides that Book of wiving,” SuAK. 
Any bending inſtrument to cut or lop with. A reaping 
« hook.” „Like ſlaſning Bentley with his defp'rate book.” 
Porz. That part of a hinge which is fixed to the poſts 
of a door; hence off the hooks, implies a ſtate of diſorder 
or confuſion. In huſbandry, according to Ainſworth, it 
implies a field ſown two years running. By hook or crook, 
a phraſe, ſignifying one way or another ; by any means, 
whether direct or indirect. 18 . 
To HO'OK, v. 4. in fiſhing, to catch with a hook. Figu- 
ratively, to entrap or enſnare. To draw, or faſten, as 
with a hook. Uſed with iz, to be drawn by force or ar- 
tiſice. | 3 
HO OKED, adj. bent; crooked. | ti, 
3 8. the ſtate of being bent like a 
hook. | | 
HO'OK-NOSED, adj. having a crooked aquiline noſe.  .. 
HO'OP, S, (hop, Sax. hoep, Belg. a circle) any thing bent 
in a circular manner in order to bind or keep tight that 
which it ſurrounds, particularly cafks or barrels. Several 
circles of whalebone worn by women to exrend their Ber 
ticoats. Any thing circular. That part of a ring which 
goes round the finger. A diamond bocp, is a ring ſet 
round with diamonds. | | ; 
To HO'OP, v. a. to put hoops on a caſk, or other veſſel. 
To ſurround or tighten with a hoop. Figuratively, to claſp, 
encircle, or ſurround. *©* Thou walt Zoop this body with 
„ thy embraces.” SHAk. | 


To HO'OP, v. . (of wwopgan, or ven, Goth. or 2 


Fr. which is derived from it. If written whoop, which is 
the moſt common ſpelling, it is derived from the Gothic; 
but if hoop, from the French) to ſhout or make a noiſe 
by way of call or purſuit. Actively, uſed with gur, to 
drive away with a noiſe, halloing, or ſhouting. To call 
to by a ſhout. N | — 

HO/OPER, S. a cooper, or one that puts hoops on veſſels. 

HO'OPING-COUGH, S. a convulfire kind of cough,' fo 
called from the noiſe with which it is attended. _ 

To HO'OT, v. . bur, Brit. buer, Fr.) to make a noiſe 
in contempt ; uſed with as or after. To cry like an 
owl. The clam'rous owl that nightly Senf.“ Shar. 
Adively,- to drive with a contemptuous noiſe or ſhout. 

HO'/OT, S. cut, Brit. bur, Fr.) a clamour, ſhout, or 


noiſe made at a- perſon in contempt. The noiſe made by 


an owl. - 

To HOP, v. n. ( hoppany' Sax. hopper, Dan. buppen, Belg.) 
to jump or ſkip lightly. To move by leaps on one leg. 
Figuratively, to halt or walk lamely by laying all our 
ſtreſs 'on one leg. | 64, 

HOP, S. a og made with one leg, A light or ſmall jump, 
generally applied to the. motion of -birds on the ground, 
or the manner in which they move from one branch of a 
tree to another, without extending their legs. A ball where- 


in a n is admitted for a trifling ſum, or a place where 
people of mean rank dance, In botany, a plant, whoſe . 


flower 


- GRIP 
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H OR 


7 is uſed as a bitter in brew 
«4 Wer; from hop, Belg: bo ut. boublon, Fr. 
To HOP, . 4, (from the lait mentioned noun, or boub/on, 


Fr.) to impregnate with * o make bitter with hops 
HOPE, 8. (bop, Sax. hope, Belg. hab, Teut.) that pleaſure 
vo ariſes in the mind on the eng, 2 — 
of ſome ſuture good. An expectation of ſome future good. 
- That which gives, or W de object of, hope. Confidence 
jn any future eyent.. According to Ainſworth, any ſloping 
plain between the ridges of mountains. 
To HOPE, v. #. to expect a future good; to place canfi- 
© detice in, to rely upon for ſome future good, applied to 
1 perſons, Adivel 
e hunted bear.” 


RYD. 


HOPEFUL, . full, of qualities which produce hope, or 


encourage an e tion of ſome future good; promiſing. 
©, Full of hope or expectation of ſucceſs. _** If hopeful of 
779 aid. Porz. The laſt ſenſe, though ſtrictly analo- 
& , is ſeldom uſed. | J e 
HOPEFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to raiſe hope, or 


encourage an 1 ion of ſome future good. 
HOPEFULNESS, 8. the quality which 7 or oc- 
caſions a pleaſing expectation of ſucceſs, or of ſome ſu- 
ture 0 8 .S2 
HOTIHIA8s, a without any expeRation of future good. 
© Figuratively, deſperately abandoned, ſo as to give no room 
for expecting a reformation, applied to perſons, Pro- 
R 7 nothing pleaſing. 6 | 
HOPER, S. one that has pleaſing expectations of ſome fu- 
ture . 
HO/PINGLY, adv. with hope, or confidence that nothing 
of evil will happen. Going on boldly, hoping/y or con- 
„ fidently in walful habits of fin.” Haumonn. 
HO/PPER, S. one who leaps or jumps on one leg. 
HOPPER, S. (ſo called, becauſe it is always hopping, or in 
motion) the or open frame of wood in a mull, into 
which he Foun is put to be ground. A baſket uſed for 
carryin p s 
HOPPE 8, 8. (commonly called Scorch hoppers) a kind of 
play in which à perſon drives a tile through ſome ſquares 
— with a chalk, by hopping, but if he either treads 
or lodges the tile on a mark or ſcotch looſes the game. 
HO'RARY, adj. {(beraire, F. horarivs, Lat. of hora, Lat. an 
hour) relating, pointing to, or containing an hour. The 
Berary circle on globes, is the braſs circle at the North 
pole, on which the hours are marked, as on a clock. 
HO RDE, S. (rd; hiorde, Sax. a company, or family, 
, horda, horſſa, Pol.) a flock, company, or regiment. A 
clan, or company of people generally changing their ſitua- 
tion. Drove martial hordes on hordes.” Tromuson. 
HORT'ZON, S. (ego, orixo, Gr. to bound or limit) the 
line which terminates or bounds the fight. The enfble 
horizon is the circular line which limits the view, the real 
is that which divides the globe into two equal parts. On 
the globes this is generally the upper part of the frame on 
which the globe reſts, Neal's patent globes it varies, 
as it does in nature, according to the different latitude of 
of places, | 
HORIZO'NTAL, adv. near the ground or horizon. © The 
2 . miſty air.” Par. Le. Parallel to the horizon; 
on a level. | 
HORIZO'NTALLY, dv. in a direction parallel to the ho- 
© rizon; on a level, or in a line equally diſtant in all its 


parts from the ground, ſuppoſing the to be level. 
HORN, 8. (bgury, Goth. — . Belg. Teut. Il. and 
0 Dan.) a hard, pointed, and callous fubſtance which grows 


| the heads of ſome animals. Fi ively, an inftru- 
2 of wind mafic, — of REES fame animal. 
The extremities of the waxing or waining moon, fo call- 
ed, becauſe repreſenting the horns: of à cow, or from 
rn, Sax, 4 point. The feelers of a ſnail, or thoſe long 
| 22 on 4 —— 9 froome inet 
puſhes out at ple: -= its but 
3 naturaliſts found o be a kind of teleſcopes, har? 
ing the eyes at their extremities; hence the phraſe to draw 
[in Wed Fare for — * — or —— | wy coura 
A ; ; for 
% apron thy polls oh 22. 3 w cp hern 
ned ing „ as mad. as a perſon who diſcovers that be is 
euckolded. In ſcripture, horn is uſed for power, pride, 


- 
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HO/RN-BEAK, or HORN. FISH, 8. a kind of fiſh. 


HORN- BEAM, S. (of horn and beam, Sar. a tree ſo called 

J N 3 of its timber) a tree with leaves like the 
elm or beech.  \ | * | 

HO'RNBOOK, 8. a: leaf with the alphabet and Lord's 


© prayer printed on it, tuck on a picce of board, and co- | 


op N the beer from 


, to. expe&t with defice, ** Hopes the 


| 


| 


| 


HOR 


vered over wich horn to keep it from ſailing, 

4 — Galen thei ere > 8, uſe For 

HO@/RNED, a. having, or appearing as having, 

HO RNER, I one that-manutaQtures and ſells ker 

HORNET, S. (hne, Sax. hurnay/z, Belg. ſo called 
its horns) a large, flrong, ſtinging fly, whole body is lo 

_ reſembling a „and of a ,bluiſh colour; it make, :* 
neſt in hollow trees, which conſiſts of wood, for __ 

- purpole, like the waſps, they are furniſhed with — 
toothed jaws. ol 5 

HO'RN-FOOT, aj. hoofed. © Horn. foot horſes,” HA 

HO'RN-OWL, S. an oi 40 called from its having be, 

HO RN-PIPE, S. a jig, or country dance, fo called becug 
formerly danced to an horn. 

HO'RN-STONE, S. a kind of blue-ftone | 

HO'RNWORK, S. in fortification, ah outwork, adyan,; 
towards the field, confiſting of two demi-baſtions, joa 
to a curtin. See plate facing ForTiFicaTioN, 

HO'RNY, ag. m 

HORO'GRAPHY, s berograpbie, F 

O A , . ( ap i, r. of » ora, 
an hour, and ypxpu, grapho, Gr. to write or deſerit,) 
account of the hours. 

HO'ROLOGE, HO'ROLCGY, S. {heorologe, Fr. herulyj 

um, Lat. of , ora, Gr. an hour, and Aye, legs, 65 
to tell) an inſtrument that tells the hour, « Hel 
* watch the horaloge a double ſet.” SuaK. There Were 
% borolagies.” Brown. 

HORO'METRY, 8. {(horometrie, Fr. of wga, ora, Gr, y 
hour, and wrrerw, metreo, Gr. to meaſure) the art of mea. 
ſuring the hours. The of antiquity.” Broyy, 

HO'ROSCOPE, S. (Fr. of n, hora, Gr. an hour, ud 
enen, ſtepeo, Gr. to view or ſeek after) in aſtrology, tj, 
configuration of the planets at the hour of a perſon's bin, 

HO'RRIBLE, 2%. (Fr. of borribilis, Lat.) occaſioning her. 
rour ; hideous ; odious. 

HO'RRIBLENESS, S. that quality in a perſon or thing 
which aſſects with horrour, or a ſtrong apprehenſion of in. 
tant danger, &c. a deep impreſſion of odiouſneſs. 

HO'/RRIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to raiſe fear aud 
horrour. | 

HO'RRID, adj. { berridus, Lat.) hideous, ſhocking. Uſed by 
women to expreſs ſomething unpleafing. Rough or rugy, 
ed. *©* Horrid with fear. 

HO/RRIDNESS, S. that quality which renders a thing er, 
tremely odious, ſhocking, or dreadful. : 

HORRI FIC, adj. (horrificxs, Lat.) cauſing horrour. © Hy 
« jaws horrife.” Tnousox. 

HO/RROUR, 8. {horreur, Fr. horror, Lat.) a paſſion excitel 
by an object which cauſes both a high degree of fear ad 
deteſtation. Figuratively, a gloom, or drearineſs which al. 
fects with horrour. Breathes a browner Horrour on the 
« woods.” Pore. In medicine, a ſhuddering, quiveriig, 
or trembling preceding a fit of a fever, or ague. 

HORSE, S. (formerly ſpelt hors of hors, Sax. hors, old Bely, 
Naſiæ, Teut. and _ perhaps from horn, Sax. from it 
hoof, or hor/ce, Sax. bold) a domeſtic beaſt uſed in v, 
draught and carriage. Uſed in the plural, without the 
plural terminations for the cavalry, or thoſe ſoldiers in u 

army that fight on horſeback. In manufaQuries, any thing 
uſed as a ſupport, hence a horſe to dry linnen on. Joined 
with or wooden, a machine made of wood very ſha 
on which ſoldiers fit aſtride by way of puniſhment. Joinel 
to another ſubſtantive, ſomething large or coarſe. * 4 
„ borſe face.” i. e. a face whoſe features are large an 
r 


of, or reſembling, horn. Hard , 


To HORSE, v. a. (hor/an, Sax.) to mount upon a hork, 


To carry a perſon, or to place a perſon on one's back. Ie 
fit aſtride upon a thing. bs Leads KI, and * boryed.” 
Sac. To cover. To hor/e more mares.” Mos T1. 
HO'RSEBACK, S. the back of a horſe ; the fate of being 
mounted on a horſe. | 
HO'RSEBLOCK, 8. a block made uſe of to aſſiſt a perſa 
in mounting a horſe, 
HO'RSEBOAT, 8. a large boat uſed at ferries to cf 


HORSBBOY, 8 4 5 boy employed in dreſiny 
RS 8. 4 PF „ Or emp n 1 
\ horſes. A ſtable boy. | | 

HOR'SE-BREAKER, S. one who tames horſes, and ft 


them either for riding or drawing. | 
HOR'SE-CHESNUT, S. (called ch, from the ſhip! 
of its. fruit, and horſe, becauſe ground and mixed in 
Turkey with provender for horſes) in botany, the em- 
palement is ſwelling, and of one leaf, divided into 5 fe. 
ments; the flower conſiſts of five petals, folded at tber 
border and waved, narrow at their baſe, but ſpread opei 
above. The germen is roundiſh, firuated in the cent 


n excited 
fear and 
vhich al. 
ur on the 
uiveriig, 


H O08 


ctowned with a pointed ſtigma, and 7 ſtamina. When 


| r is - paſt the empalemeat it becomes a thick, 

the ith; 6chinared — _— into cells, in one 

two of which are © globular ſeeds, This tree was 

- oght from Afia in 1550, and was ſent to Vienna in 1588, 

from whence we may trace its progreſs to other parts of 

\OR/SB-COURSER, 8. (Junius derives it from horſe and 
che, old Scot. change; and ſhould, as he thinks, be writ- 
ten _horſecofer- The word uſed at preſent in Scotland is 
| horſe-couper, implying a jockey, ſeller, or rather changer 
of horſes : But as Johnſon obſerves, it may very properly 
be derived from cour/e, fince he that ſells or deals in horſes 
generally cour/es,- or exerciſes 'them) one that runs, o 
| running horſes.” A dealer in hories. © | 

HORSE-CRAB, S. a kind of fiſh. 

HOR'SE-CUCUMBER, S. a large green cucumber, reck- 

oned the beſt for the table. | | | 

HOR'SE-DUNG, S. the ordure or excrement of horſes, 
OR'SE-EMMET', 8. a large kind oi ant or emmet. 

HOR'SE-FLESH,' S. the fleſh of horſes. Ore fſeilled in 
hor/efleſp, is a low phraſe for a perſon ſkilled in buying 
, les. — ——— | . 

HOR'SE-F LY, S. a fly remarkable for ſtinging horſes. 

HOR'/SEFOOT, S. an herb, the ſame as coltsfoot. 

HOR'SE-LAUGH, S. a loud, violent, and ſometimes af- 
ſeated laugh. | ; 

HOR'SE-LEECH, S. a great leech which uſually faſtens to 
horſes when watering. A farrier, or horſe- doctor, from 
horſe, and leece, Sax. which ſignifies both a leech and a 
. perſon who cures diſorders. 

HOR'/SELITTER, S. (from hor/e and litter) a carriage hung 
upon poles between two horſes, in which the perſon lies 
along at full length. | 

HOR'SEMAN, 8, a rider, or one mounted on horſeback. 
One ſkilled in riding. One that fights on horſeback, ap- 

lied to an army. | 

HOR'SEMANSHIP, S. the art of riding, breaking, or ma- 
naging a horſe. | 

HOR'SE-MARTEN, 8. a kind of large bee. 

HOR'SE-MATCH, S. a race, wherein two or more horſes 
contend for ſuperiority in ſwiftneſs. A kind of bird. 

HOR'SEMEAT, S. provender, or food fit for horſes. 

HOR'SE-MINT, S. a large coarſe kind of mint. 

HOR'SE-PLAY, S. . coarſe, rough, or violent play. Too 
much given to hor/e-play.”” Da. 

HOR'SE-RACE, S. a conteſt between horſes for a prize. 

HOR'SERADISH, S. root of. a ſtrong poignant taſte, uſed 
in cookery for a kind of ſauce; and eſteemed in medicine 
very diaretic. It is reckoned a ſpecies of ſcurvy-graſs by 
botanical writers. . 

HORSESHOE, S. a plate of iron railed under the hoof of 
a horſe. In botany, an herb. | 
HOR'SETAIL, HOR'SETONGUE, S. in botany, plants. 
HOR'SEWAY, S. a broad way or road by which horſes» 
may travel, ſometimes applied to a path an the fide of a 
great road, which is appropriated for horſes to travel in. 
HUR'TATIVE, S. {(+ortatus, of hortor, Lat. to export) an 
arpument by which a perſon endeavours to excite another 

to practice any thing. : 

HOR TATORT, ad (from hertor, Lat.) encouraging, a- 
nimating, or adviſing to perform a thing. | 

HOR/TULAN, adj. ( hortulanus, Lat.) belonging to a gar- 
den, „ My hertulan kalendar.” ExEI XV. 

HOSA/NNA, S. (xxywwn, Heb. ſave us now, or fave we 
beſeech thee) a form of blefling or wiſhing a perſon 
well, uſed by the Jews. Thus at our Saviour's entrance 
into Jeruſalem when the people cried out ; ** Ho/anna, 
* to the ſon of David!” Their meaning was Lozd pre- 
ſerve this Son of David, this King; heap favour and bleſ- 
ſings upon him. Or, if it had. a relation to their miſtak- 
en notion that Car1sT was a temporal prince, it might 
be an ardent breathing after liberty, and call nou him 
to ſave or deliver them from the dominion of the Romans, 
to whom they were at that time ſubject. See Matt. xx1. 
6, 15. Mar. xi. 9. 18. Jobn xii. 17 and Luke xix. 38. 
Macknight, in his harmony, ſays, that this acclamatioa 
_ of the ſame purport as the Engliſh, ** God fave the 
In in ** 

, HO'SE, 8. (plural 5%. from bo/a, Sax. he/an, Brit. ho/- 

Jan, Ers. plur. nen; hoſe, Belg. huo/e, Ital. N. B. the 
plural termination in en is derived either from the Dutch, 
; which frequently ends in en, or rather from the Saxon, 
in which all words that end in à make the plural in az, 

thus 4%, Sax. makes he/an in the plural) a ſtocking or a 

covering worn on the legs. Will ſhe thy linnen 
** waſh, or % darn.” GAR Au. Formerly uſed for 


HOT 
breeches. - An Engliſh taylour — for ſtealing out of a 
% French He. Syak. : 


HOSE in HO'SE, in botany, applied to ſuch flowers whoſe / 


2 or tubes are incloſed in one another, as in the po- 
yanthus. 2 


' HO'SIER, 8. one who ſells ſtockings. | 


HO'SPIT ABLE, adj. Cd Lat.) giving entertain- 
ment to ſtrangers. Kind and affable to ſtrangers. 


HO'SPITABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to ſhew kind-! 


neſs, and give entertainment to ſtrangers. 1 
HOSPITAL, 8. (hoſpital, Fr. of beſpitalit, Lat.) a place 
built for the reception of the ſick, or the ſupport of the 
poor. 'The many hoſpitals of both theſe ſorts in or near this 
city of London, are no ſmall recommendation of our- 


ſelves as Chriſtians, and generous members of ſociety. 


The right likewiſe which the citizens and common coun- 
cil of London have to the government of Chriſt-Church, 
St. Bartholomew's, &fc. is ſo great an addition to their 
character, that it is hoped they will never forego ſo 
conſiderable a right, nor let a perſon go unrewarded who 
hath ſpent both his time and ſubſtance- in vindicating 
their juriſdiction, | | 

HOSPITA'LITY, 8. {heſpitalite, Fr.) the virtue exerciſed 
in the entertainment of ſtrangers. | 

HO'SPITALLER, S. ( hoſditallier, Fr.) one reſiding in an 
hoſpital to receive either the poor or ſtran A poor 
perſon living in and ſupported at an hoſpital. 

HO'ST, S. (hofte, Fr. of hoflel, Fr. of hotel, Fr. a houſe, 


or hopes hoſpitis, Lat. a gueſt, or one who entertains ano- 


ther) a perſon who keeps an inn. An army, from be- 

His, Lat. an enemy. Any great number or multitude. 
An hoft of tongues.” Syax. The ſacrifice of the maſs, 

or the conſecrated wafer in the Romiſh church, from Hefte, 
A heflia, Lat. a ſacrifice or victim offered up in ſacri- 
ce. 

To HOST, v. x. to put up at an inn; to go to a public 
houſe for entertainment. The centaur, where we hot.” 
SHak. To engage or encounter in battle. In fierce 
* hoſtings meet.” Par. Loft. To receive or muſter a body of 
men. * The leading of their own followers to the ge- 
, neral hoſtings.” SPENSER. 

HO'STAGE, S. (age, Fr. heftaggia, Ital.) a perſon given 
up as a pledge for ſecurity of the performance of certain 


conditions. | 
HO'STEL, HO'STELRY, S. {heftel, hoftelerie, F.) an inn, 


& houſe where a perſon may meet with entertainment and 
— | 


ing. 
HO'STESS, S. (heftefſe, Fr.) a woman who keeps a pub- 


lic houſe or inn. 


HO'STESS-SHIP, S. (from beet and hip, of /cyp, Sax. 


condition, quality, or office) the character or quality of 


an hoſteſs, or woman who keeps a public houſe. 
waged {5 ng adj. (heſtilis, Lat.) like an enemy; adverſe ; 
oppoſite. 

HOSTVLITY, 8. (heftilite, Fr.) the practice of an open 
enemy; open war; violent and vehement oppoſition. 

HO'STLER, S. (eller, Fr. from heftel, Fr. a houſe, or 
rather from hors, Sax. an horſe, whence horftler, and the r 
being dropped, hoftler) one who has the care of horſes at 
an inn. 

HO'STRY, S. 2 hers, Sax. a horſe, whence borfry, heftry ; 
or corrupted from ho/telry) the table or place where horſes 
are kept at an inn. 

HO'T, adj. (hat, Sax. and Scot. Bid, Dan. heet, Belg. 
heitur, 111. of Seite, Iſl. to be make hot) having the power 
to excite a ſenſation of heat; made warm by fre. Fign- 
ratively, luſtful or vehemently lewd. Strongly aff 
with any ſenſible quality, in alluſion to hounds, ** Hee 
« ſcent of gain.” Dar. Violent; furious; ardent; 
vehement, applied to action. Precipitate or furiouſly 
thoughtleſs ; of fierce paſſions, applied to perſons. Highly 
ſeaſoned or affecting the organ very ſtrongly ; app ied to 
taſtes. | 

HO'T-BED, S. in gardening, a bed made warm for produc- 
ing of plants, which would not thrive without that contri- 
vance ; that in kitchen ens is made of horſe-dung 

tempered with ſea-coal aſhes, and covered with mould or 
earth. That for exotics or foreign plants is made of tan- 
ners bark. X 

HO'T-BRAINED, adj. furious ; vehement; paſſionate. 

HO'T-COCEKLES, S. {haunts coguilles, Fr. high cockles, ac- 
cording to Skinner, from the appearance which a perſon's 

ſteriours make as he ſtoops in chis play; the French 
| —— is often applied to this part, as baut de chauſſes, Fr. a 
air of breeches, Oc.) a play in which a perſon leans 
is head down in anothers lap, fo as to hinder his ſee- 
<$D. | ing, 
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HOU 


ing, wich his hand open on his back, and gueſſes who | E- 


touches it. | 
HO'T-HEADED, 8. vehement or violent in paſſion. Soon 


* 


HO -HOUSE, S. a bagnio, or place to ſweat or cup in. 
«« She profeſſes a hot-boufe.” Shar. A brothel or bawdy 
honſe; a bagritv is even now uſed in ſome part of the 


town in this ſenſe. k 
HD'TLY, adv. with, heat, ſed to coldly. With vio- 
to the s or deſires. 


1 o hemen apph 
Wich Lud: . iviouſneſfs. *©+ Birds that horly 


With lewdneſs, luſt, or 
„ bill and breed.“ DRY. | | 
HO'T-MOUTHED, aj. headftrong ; ungovernable. That 
t bot-mouthed beaſt that bears againſt the curb.“ Da xp. 
HOTNE S8, S. that quality or ſtate which excites a ſenſa- 
tion of heat: Violence or vehemence, applied to the paſ- 
ions. Figuratively, wantonneſs or luſt. | 
HO'TCH-44 H, S. ſee Hopcs-Popee. * 4 
HO'T8PUR, S. a perſon of violent paſſions, y provok- 
ed, obſtinate Hon vernable. A hair brain'd Hor- 
<< four.” Sar. In botany, a pea of ſpeedy growth. 
HO'TSPURED, adj. vehement; of violent Mons; raſh; 
| «© That hotſbured Harpalice in Virgil.” 


HO'VE, of heave. MEL 

HO/YEL, S. (from 5%, Sax. a houſe, and e/ a diminutive 
termination, bone, Belg:) a ſhed open at the ſides, cover- 
ed over head. A mean, low, habitation or cottage. 

To HO'VEL, v. 4. to ſhelter in, or repair to an hovel. 
To hovel thee with ſwine.” Saas. ö 
To HO WER, v. . (hbvvio, Brit. to hang over) to hang in 

the air over a perſon's head, without flying off one way 
or another. Figuratively, to be in ſuſpenſe, in expedcta- 
tion, or undetermined. Howvereth in expectation of 
« new worlds.” Sr ENS ER. To wander about one place. 
„So warlike a prince hovering on the borders of our con- 
„ federates.” ADppis. ; | 
HOU'GH, S. (hog, Sax.) the lower part of the thigh of a 
beaſt. ** The camel's hough.” 2 E/d. xiii. 36. An ada or 
hoe. Sec Hoes. 4 
To HOU'GH, wv. a. to hamſtring; to diſable or hinder 
trom running, by cutting the ſinew or tendon of the ham. 
He beagle their horſes.“ Je. xi. 9. In gardening, 
to cut or ſcrape up earth with an hoe. To hawk. „ Nei- 
ther could we Hough or ſpit from us.” Gzew. This is 
zan unuſual manner of ſpelling, and ſhould not be imi- 
tated. 
HO EET, 8. Cbalette, houlotte, Fr.) a young owl. 
HOU ND, S. {hund, Sax. Dan. 'Teut. and Scot. Bunde, 
Goth. Bundur, III. of hanta, a hunter, hond, Belg) a dog 
uſed in hunting. 
To HOU'ND, v. 4. to ſet on or let looſe to the chace. 
He who only lets looſe a greyhound out of the flip, is 
„ ſaid to hound him at the hare,” BaAun. To hunt or 
; purſues If the wolves had been hounded by tygers.” 
' ESTRANGE. 
HOU*ND-FISH, S. a kind of fiſh. 
HOU*ND'S-TONGUE, S. a plant. 
HOU'ND-FREE, S. a kind of tree, 
HOC, S: (upupa, Lat.) the lapwing or puet. 
HOUR,1S. Te Fri hora, Lat. wen, ora, Gr.) the twenty- 
- fourth part of a natural day, or a fpace of time confiſting 
of ſixty minutes. The time marked by a clock. joined 
with good, not late. Any particular time; a proper ſeaſon 
for the performance of any thing. Mine hour is not yet 
come.“ Job ii. 4. A time ſet apart or appointed for 
the performance of any thing; peculiarly applied to 
the time in which Chriſt was to Her. How), or day, 
being uſed, according to Dr. Warburton, lord biſhop 
of Glouceſter, to ſignify the moſt remarkable tranſactions 
in a perſon's liſe, than which no greater than the cruci- 
fixion could be in that of our bleſſed Saviour's. © When 
« Jeſus knew that his Hour was come.” John xiii. 1. 
Mat. xiv. 35. | * #4. 
HOUR-GLASS, 8. an inſtrument to meaſure time with, by 
means of ſand running through a ſmall aperture out of one 
glaſs into another. Figuratively, any ſpace of time. 
« Within the hour-glaſs of two months.” Bacon. The 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete, - | 
HOU*RLY, adj; and adv. happening or repeated every hour, 
Frequent. 1 
HOU'R-PLATE, S. the plate on which the figures of the 
1 are painted or deſcribed, whether for a clock or 
dial. 
HOVU'SE, 8. (bu, Sax. and Goth. 
- bas © or | huws, Wl. and Dan. hiſpa, Selav. haz. Hung. 
Ana, Dalm. keuſben, Corinth. kuſha, Croat. caſa, Lat.) 


wy 


huys, Belg. huſe, Scot. 


a building wherein a perſon or human creature dwells, [ 


HOU 


for public concerns in any Spelling, 
3 when uſed 


„ with hands.” 2 Cor. v. 1. 
To HOU'SE, w. a. to harbour; to give lodging in , 

houſe. To ſhelter or keep under a roof. euterly, 
to take ſhelter. To reſide or live in a building, 7, 
have a ſtation in the heavens, applied to aſtrology, 

HOU'SE-BREAKER, S. one who forces an entrance into 
another perſon's houſe to ſteal. 

HOU'SE-BREAKING, S. the act of entring another per. 
— houſe by force, in order to ſteal; called, in lay, 

urglary. 

HOU'SE:DOG, S. a maſtiff, or dog kept in a houſe to ſe. 
cure it from thieves, 

HOU'SEHOLD, S. (from how/e and . bold) a family living 
together in one dwelling-place or houſe. The manage. 
ment, oeconomy, or government of a family. Uſed in 
compoſition to imply domeſtic or making part of a fa. 
mily. „His bewheld ſervants.” Acts x. 7. 

HOU'SEHOLDER, 8. the maſter of a family. | 

HOU'SEHOLD-STUFF, S. furniture of an houſe, or utenhlz 
fit or neceſſary for a family. 

HOU'SE-KEEPER, S. one who is maſter of a family, and 
rents a whole houſe, oppoſed to a lodger. One who 
lives in plenty; one who is much at home. A woman 
ſervant who has the management of a family. A d 
uſed to ſecure a houſe from thie ves. The houſekeeper 
„ the hunter.” Shar. 

HOU'SEKEEPING, adv. domeſtic, fit or neceſſary for 2 
family. Houſekeeping commodities.” Carew. Hoſpi- 
tality; a liberal and plentiful table. The charge and 
expence attending the keeping a family. 

HOU'SEL, S. {(hafel, Sax. hunjel, Goth. a ſacrifice) the 
_ Euchariſt or Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Ob- 
olete. 

To HOU “SEL, v. a. to give or receive the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. Obſolete. 

HOU'SELEEK, S. a plant, fo called from growing on the 
walls or outſide roofs of houſes. 

HOU*SELESS, adj. without any abode or houſe to live in. 

HOU'SEMAID, S. a female ſervant employed in keeping 
a- houſe clean. 

r 8. ſhelter, place, or entertainment in 2 
houſe, 

HOU'SE-SNAIL, S. a ſnail found in houſes. 

HOU'SEWARMING, S. a feaſt or merry-making upon 
going into a new houſe. 

HOUSHOLD, HOUSHOLDER, S. fee Hovstxo01,v and 
HouSEHOLDER. | 

HOU'SING. S. (from hbſes the quantity of houſes in any 
place. To increaſe its inhabitants according to the in- 
„% creaſe of hou/ing.” GRAUNT. Cloth at firſt uſed to 
keep off dirt, now added to faddles by way of ornament, 
from houſe, houyſeaux, or heuſe, Fr. 

HOU'SE, S. (houſe, Fr.) a covering or cloth at firſt uſe! 
to keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as ornamental. 

PL... houſe and trappings of a beaſt.” Da vo. Not in 


aſe, 
HOU'SEWIFE, S. (frequently written and pronounced 
haſeife, or buſy) the miſtreſs of a family. One {killed 
in the regulating of a family, and practiſing frugality. 
A kind of purie conſiſling of ſeveral pockets above one 
another, and a book made of cloth to carry thread, filk, 
and needles in. | | 
HOU'SWIFELY, v. after the manner of a perſon who 
knows how to manage a family with order and frugality, 
HOU'SEWIFELY, adj. (pronounced buffifly) ſkilled in 
the management of a family; able to conduct the affairs 

of a family with order and fropalic X 

HOU”'SEWIFRY, S. (pronounced Ager the buſinef or 
management of a miſtreſs of a family. Prudent and fro- 
gal management of the affairs of a family. | 110 * 
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H U FE 


degree; in what degree; in what manner. For what rea- 
ſon or from what cauſe.” ' By What means. Uſed with 
b it implies. proportion, relation, and correſpondence. 
Uſed in an an aflirmative ſenſe it implies, that; Know 
« ing Bab that part of the 8. Sea.“ Bacox. 1 
WEE, HOWBET, ee. (from how, be, and ie) ne- 

vertheleſs; notwithſtanding; yet; however. Not much 


10 vn, (of how do and ye) in what ſtate is your health, 
Uſed as a fubſtantive for a meer compliment of civility, 
or an enquiry into the ſtate of a perſon's health. 

HOWE'VER, adv. (from how and ever, or bu and fer, 
gax) in whatſoever manner and degree. Deem'd bonw- 
« ever wile.” Par. Loft. At leaſt, at all events: Let what 


ill ha when ufed in comparing two events, one of | 
"hich 19 neceſſarily happen. Nevertheleſs, notwith- | 


ſtanding; yet ; for alt that; uſed after an objection or dif- 


I feuley to introduce ſome conveniency attending it, or ſome 


1 


palliation. 

To HO WL, v. 2. (blen, Tent. vie, Ifl. heylen, Tent, byler, 
Den. dwolati, Boh. ævglac, Pol. Holbwati, Sclav. volalxe, 
Luſf. ullulo, Lat. oxorifu, ololuxo, Gr. perhaps all are form- 
«4 from the ſound) to cry, or make a noiſe, moe to a 
wolf or dog. Figuratively, to utter a mournful ſound or 
ery from Fes drftrefs. To pronounce in a tone like a 
beaſt. Howl it out in deſarts. Poetically uſed for any 
noſe that is loud and horrid. . 

O'WL, S. the cry or noiſe of a wolf or dog. The cry of 
4 human being, oppreſſed with diſtreſs, and filled with 
| borrour, | | | ; 


HO'WSOEVER, adv. (from how /o and ever) in what man- 


ner foever. Notwithſtanding 3 although. *+ The man 
«doth fear Gor, how/cever it ſeems not in him.“ SHAK. 
To HO'X, v. a. (hob, Sax.) to hamſtring, to hough. Fi- 
ratively, to take notice of a perſon, ſo as to make him 
laſh or be aſhamed. * Hox the dancing maſter.” & low 
phraſe, perhaps, from hoxlice, Sax. reproachful. 

HOY, S. (hou; old Fr.) a ſmall veſſel, whofe fails are nei- 
ther ſquare nor croſs like other ſhips, but mizen, ſo that 
ſhe can fail nearer the wind than another veſſel can. 

To HO VSE, v. a. (fee Hoist) among mariners, to hale 
up any thing. 


fafed noiſe made by ſeveral people talking at the ſame 
time. A tumult, riot, or uproar. | f 

NU CKABAC KR, 8. (from Hocher, Teut. a bunch) a kind 
of coarſe linnen with raifed figures. 

HU'CKLEBACKED, * at}. aber, Tevt. a bunch, and 
Back) crooked in the ſhoulders.” Hunch or hump- backed. 


& HU'CKSTER, HU'CKSTERER, S. (hock, Teut. a pedlar, 


beckfttr, a woman pedlar) a B that ſells goods or 

wares in ſmall quantities; a pedlar. Figuratively, a trickiſh, 

mean perſon. | 32 

Io HU'TKSTER, v. a. to ſell wares in ſmall quantities. 

To HUDDLE, v. à. to dreſs up cloſe in order to diſguiſe, 
To dreſs in a hurry, or put one's cloaths on careleſsly and 
in haſte, Figuratively, to cover up in haſte. To perform 
in a hurry, To join together in a confuſed and improper 
manner, Neuterly, to come in a crowd or hurry. © His 
** loffes — that have of late ſo huddled on his back.” 
SHAk, To run with rapidity, and as it were in a hurry. 
„The buddling brook.” MiLr. | 

HU'DDLE, S. a confuſed crowd or mixture. A crowd aſ- 
ſembled together in a hurry. A tumult. 

HU'E, S. (hiewe, heave, Sax.) colour. A clamour, or legal 
purſuit after a robber, attended with noiſe, from Buer, Fr. 
or hw, Brit. a noiſe made to ſet dogs on. 

| HUER, S. (ſee Hur) a fiſher, who is employed to call out 

N and LR the ſign to others. © Directed by a balker or 

HU'FF, S. (gegn, Sax. lifted up. 

* from Boden, or hove to ſwell, he is huffed up by diſ- 

* tempers. 80 in ſome provinces, adds he, we ſtill Tay 

3 the bread ui up, when it begins to heave or ferment. 

To be in a buf, is then to be in a ferment, as we pow 
ſpeak”) a ſwell of ſudden anger or inſolence. A ſe- 

Vere and inſolent reprimand. One ſwelled and grown in- 

ent, with a vain opinion of his own value. * Lewd 
ſhallow-brained Buſt. SOUTH, The laſt ſenſe is ob- 


ohnſon derives it 


lete. 
To HUFF V. a. * Sax. lifted up) to ſwell or puff. 
4 up with air.“ To hector, or treat with inſo- 


To chide or reprimand with inſolence or ſeverity. 
gaming,” to take a trick from a perſon, who reneged 
bo did not play to a lead. Neuter y, to bluſter, ſtorm, 
ance, or behave with inſolence, indignation and pride. 


a. {buy Bron, Sax. hoe, Belg. and Dan.) to what | 


| 


HU'B-BUB, S. (formed from the found) a mixed or con- 


a 
2 


HU'FFER, S. a boaſter or bully. - 
HU/FFISH, 
HU'FFISHNESS, S. noify bluſter. Inſolent pride. 

To HU'G, v. a. (hegian, Sax. to hedge, or incloſe ; or 


HU'GE, S. (Veh, Belg. high) lar 


| 


HUM 


„ with arrogance, inſolence, or bragging» 


hogan, Sax. hogghan, Belg. to conſider or regard with af- 


fection. Hupga, Ifl. to comfort or conſole, hug, Brit. a 


cloak or garment to wrap round a perſon) to preſs cloſe in 

an embrace. Figuratively, to fondle, or treat with ten- 
derneſs. To hold faſt with great affection. Hug and 
*© retain the good things of life.“ ATTErB. 


HU'G, S. (fee the Vers) an embrace wherein a perſon is 


held tight within the arms. 


applied to fize, ge- 
nerally including excels, if not deformity or terribleneſs of 
ſize. Vaſt or immenſe. | 


HU'GELY, adv. in an extenſive manner; immenſely, or 


enormouſly, applied to fize. Greatly ; very much, pro- 
digiouſly, applied to degree. 


HU'GENESS, S. enormity, applied to bulk. Greatneſs or 


extenſiveneſs, applied to quality or degree. 

HU'GGER-MUGGER,; S. (corrupted, perhaps, from Bug- 
er morcker, to hug or embrace in the Fark. Skinner de- 
rives it from hogan, Sax. or hopgher, Belg. to be fond of, 
and morcker, Teut. darkneſs. Sir Thomas More writes 
it hoker moker. Hoker in Chaucer, from hece, Sax. crook- 
ed, implies peeviſhneſs. or frowardnefs of temper, of which 
moker may be only a ludicrous re-duplication. Though it 
muſt be confeſſed that holte, Teut. ſignifies a corner, and 
moky, Eng. implies dark from morcier, Teut. juſt men- 
tioned: Which is the true derivation muſt be left to the 
reader to determine) ſecrecy ; in a bye place. A thing 
that's done in vugger mugger,” L' ESTRANGE. 

HU'GY, adj. vaſt, great; large, applied to ſize. This 
«© hugy-rock.” CARE. | 

HU'KE, S. (hag. Brit. hugue, Fr.) a cloak. | 

HU'LK, S. (l, Dan. alle, Belg. Hulc, Sax.) the body 
of a ſhip. Figuratively, any thing bulky and weighty, 

„ This hulk, Sr John.” Sxax. 


'To HU'LK, v. à4. to pull out the entrails of animals. Ta 


« hulk a hare,” ArinsworRTH. 
HU'LL. S. (of helan, Sax. hulgan, Goth. hil, preter hulde, 


IH. to cover. Hulſe, Teut. hullejo, Span. a bark, belt, 


Dan. that which covers corn, Hulc, Scot.) the huſk, or 
outward covering of corn or any other thing. The body 
of a ſhip ; though hulk and hull be now uſed promiſcu- 
_ hulk ſeems, according to Johnſon, to have been for- 
merly applied not only to the body or hull, but likewiſe 
to a whole ſhip of burthen, heavy and bulky. 

To HU'LL, v. . to float; to drive to and fro upon the 
water without ſails or rudder. ** He look'd and ſaw the 
« ark Hull on the flood.” Par. Lo. 

HU'LLY, adj. huſky, or abounding in hufſks. | 

HU'LVER, S. in botany, the holly. ** Hulver and thorn.” 

Tuss. Not in uſe. 

To HUM, v. a. (hommilen, Belg. hammen, Teut. perhaps 
formed from the ſound) to make a noiſe, applied to bees. 
To make an inarticulate noiſe, by forcing the breath 
through the lips when ſhut. To pauſe in ſpeaking and 
fill up the interval by making a ſound with the breath 
forced through the lips when ſhut. To ſing ſo low as 
ſcarcely to be heard. To hum a tune.” Pore. To 
applaud ; approbation, about a century ago, being com- 
monly expreſſed in public aſſemblies by an univerſal 
hum. : 

HU'M, S. the hoarſe buzzing noiſe made by bees Figu- 
ratively, the confuſed noiſe made by a crowd of people 
engaged in diſcourſe. Any low, rough noiſe. A pauſe 
filled up by a forcible emiſſion. of breath through. the 
lips when ſhut. © You hear a en in the right place.“ 
Speck. In Hudibras it ſeems to be an errour of the preſs 
inſtead of bum, or ham. Did ſtew their meat between 
„their bums.” Hud. p. 1. cant. ji. 

HUM, interj. a low inarticulate found, like that of a ſwarm 
of bees, made uſe of to imply doubt and deliberation— 
% Hum! I gueſs at it.” SAX. 

HU'MAN, adj. (humain, Fr. humanus, Lat. of homo, Lat. 
a man) having the qualities of a reaſonable creature or 
man. Belonging to, or like a man. 

HUMA'IN, adj. (humaine, Fr.) kind ;. civil; good-na- 
tured ; benevolent; ready to do good offices, and embrac- 
ing all opportunities to relieve and compaſſionate our fel- 
low creatures. 

HUMA'NELY, adv. in a kind, civil, compaſſionate, or be- 
nevolent manner. F 

HU'MANIST, S. rg Fr.) a perſon who teaches the 
rudiments or grammar of languages. 

HUMA'. 
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HUM 
HUMA'NITY, S. {bumaniti, Er. humanitas, Lat.) the na- 
ture of man. Reach not beyond bumanity. Sipxty. 
Mankind, or the collective body of reaſonable creatures. 
The exerciſe of all the ſocial and benevolent virtues ne- 
© ceffary to fupport our kind, and dignify our characters as 
men. In a ſenſe entirely French, the liberal arts, par- 
ticularly philology, or that branch which includes gram- 


To HU MANIZE, v. a.. to ſoften or render ſuſceptive of 
the impreſſions of tenderneſs or benevolence. 

HU'MANKIND, S. the race of reaſonable creatures, called 
men. 

HU'MANLY, adv. after: the manner, or according to the 

power of men. In a kind, -natured, or affectionate 
manner. Humanly ſevere.” Porz. Uſed inſtead of 

. . bumantly. | © of 

HU'M-BIKD, S. one of the ſmalleſt birds we know of, fo 
called from its humming ſound. 

HUMBLE, adj. (humble, Fr. humilis, Lat.) having a mo- 
deft, or low opinion of one's own abilities, applied to o- 
pinion,; behaving with modeſty, ſubmiſſion, and defe- 
rence to others, applied to carnage or conduct, oppoſed 
to proud or arrogant. Low, applied to ſituation or rank. 

„ An bumble neſt build on the ground.” CowlEx. 
% Humbler titles. SMITH. 

To HU'MBLE, v. 4. to deſtroy or diminiſh a perſon's 

pride. To make leſs arrogant. To make ſubmiſſive; to 
mortify ; to ſubdue. To diminiſh the height of a thing. 
„Mountains may be humbled to valleys.” tt 


HUMBLE-BEE, (from bummelen, Teut. and bee.) a wild 


bee, fa called from its buzzing. In botany, a herb. 

HEU'MBLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind wherein a per- 
fon has a low opinion of his abilities and rank, is ſub- 
miſſive to others, and ready to pay a proper reſpect to the 
opinions of his adverſaries. 

HUMBLER, - S. one that ſubdues either his own pride, or 
that of others. 

HU'MBLEMOUTHED, adi. mild or. meek in ſpeech. 
„% You are meck, humblementhed.”” Shak. 

HU'MBLE-PLANT, S. a ſpecies of ſenſitive plant, which 
derives its name from its proſtrating itfelf on the ground 


When touched, and recovering its former ſtate in a ſhort | 


time afterwards : It is raiſed in hotbeds. 

HU'MBLES, S. (it has no fingular. nombles dun cerf,, Fr.) 
the entrails of a deer. 

HU'/MBLY, adv. with a proper deference and ſubmiſſion to 

others, and low opinion of one's ſelf, Without pride, 
applied to the mind. Low, applied to ſituation or di- 
ſtance from the earth. | a | 

HU'MDRUM, adj. (from hum and drone, or humming drone) 
dull; ſtupid; not anſwering or taking notice when {| 
ken to on account of ſtupidity. ** An old bumdrum fellow.“ 
Apps. | 

To HUME'/CT, or HUMECTA'TE, v. a. ( humeFatus, Lat. 
of bume&4o, Lat. hume&er, Fr.) to wet or moĩſten. Refreſh 
and haume&ate the earth.” BROWN. Not in uſe. 


HUMECTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the a& of wetting or moiſt- | 


ening. Without humefation.” Brown. | 
HUMERAL, adj. (Fr. from humerus, Lat. a ſhoulder) be- 
lon-ing to a ſhoulder. 


HUMICUBA'TION, S. (from Bum, Lat. on the ground, 


and cabs, Lat. to lie) the act of lying on the ground. | 


„ Faſting—and humicubation.” Braun. Not in vie. 

EU MID, adj. ( humide, Fr. bumidus, Lat.) moiſt, or hav- 
ing the power to wet. Wet. ä 

HUMI DTT. S. {hunidite, Fr.) moiſture, or that quality 
which- a fluid has of entering the pores or wetting other 
bodies. 

HUMILIA'TION, S. (Fr.) an act whereby a perſon vo- 
lantarily deſcends from a higher degree of dignity to a 


lower. Mortification, or a ſenſe and 2 of our 
e. | 


defects or unworthineſs. Abatement of. pri 

HUMILITY, S. a 2 of mind wherein a perſon 
has a low opinion of himſelf and his adrantages, is ſub- 

miſſive to authority, attentive to inſtruction, and entirely 
free from arrogance or pride. 

HUMMER, S. an applauder. Uſed at preſent as a cant 
word for a perſon who tells a plauſible ſtory to another 
in order to gain bis credit, and induce him to believe a 

" falſity. One who tells a lie. | 

HU'MORAL, adj. (from humour) proceeding from humours 
redundant in the body. Humoral fever.” HAR VE. 

HU'MORIST, S. (humorifle, Fr. humorifto, Ital.) one who 

is greatly pleaſed or diſpleaſed with little things, and 
condutts his actions not by reaſon and the nature of 
things, but by caprice, fancy, or ſome predominant paſ- 
— | F r 


ion. - 
HUMOROUS, a4. full of odd or comical ideas and ſenti- 


| 


Lk dS ——— 


„6 


HUN 
ments: Capricious; without, any rule but the prep, 


whim. Pleaſant or jocular. 


HU/MOROUSLx, adv. in a jocoſe or 22 manner, fe 


as to extort a {mile or raiſe, a laug 
_ whim. | | 

HU'MOROUSNESS, S. fickleneſs of temper. A dif, 
tion pleaſed or offended with trifles, ans 

HU'MORSOME,, agj.. eaſily pleaſed or diſpleaſed with 
trifles. Peeviſh ; odd; of a changeable diſpoſition, or 

leaſed long. with any thing. * ans 

HU*MORSOMELY,, adv. in a 2 manner; in ſuch 
manner as to be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with trifles, or th 
to be pleaſed with any thing long. 

HU'MOUR, S. (bumeur, Fr. humor, Lat.) moiſture; 25 
fluid body. In anatomy, the fluids in an animal body, cr 4, 
. matter collected in a wound or abſceſs. Tempe, 
diſpolition, or the ruling. paſſion; applied to the mind. 
Pailion, or the preſent diſpoſition of the mind. Any odd 
medley of ideas which extort a ſmile or raiſe a laugh, 
pleaſantry ; jocularity. A trick, habit, or practice. | 
* like not the humour of lying.” Suk. 

To HU'MOUR, v. 4. to pleaſe or. ſooth, by complyin 
with a perſon's. ruling paſſion or peculiar foible. Figus 

. tively, to ſuit any deſign in ſuch a manner to an obffacle 
as to make it rather an ornament than an impedimer; 
*© 'The king bas bumeured the genius of the place.” Appl, 
To comply with. 

HU*MP, S. (corrupted, perhaps, from. Buwe) the ſwell. 
ing on a crooked back. Hence 

HU M- BACK, S. a crooked back, or a back which ha 3 
kind of a bump or knob ſwelling above the. other part of 

=O THINS — ‚ 

To HU'NCH, v. 3. (huſch geven, Teut. to give a blow with 
the fiſt, of Huch, Leut. a blow given with the fiſt) in is 
primary ſenſe, to give a blow with the fiſt. At preſent it 

, lignihes, to give a blow with the elbow. To make crook. 
ed, of hocker, Teut. a crooked: back. "Thy crooked 
© mind within Sunch'd out thy back.” Dzvp. 

UH, adj. having a hump, or a crooked 

back. 

HU /NDRED, adj. bund, Goth. and Sax. hundrad, I. lun. 
drata, Run. hundert, Teut. hondert, Belg.) a number con- 
ſiſting of ten times ten, or of ten multiplied by ten. Sub- 
ſtantively it implies a diviſion of a country, perhaps & 
called from containing a hundred ſecurities for the king's 
peace, from hundred, Sax. a body of one hundred mer, 

Altred the 29th king of the Weſt Saxons, was the authour 
of this diviſion. Likewite a meaſure or certain quantity 
of things; a hundred of falt, at Amſterdam, is 14 to. 
A hundred of deal boards confiſt of fx-ſcore, i. e. 120, 
which is likewiſe called the long hundred. 

HU'NDRED'TH, adj. ( hundteonteogetba, Sax.) the ordinal of 
a hundred, or that which has ninety-nine placed beiore i. 

HU'NG, preter and part. pafſ. of Hans. 

HU'I« GER, (Sax. 4onger, Belg.) the pain felt on faſting 
ng. A deſire of 0 4 any violent de- 

re. 

To HU NGER, v. . to feel a pain on long faſting; to le 
defirous of eating. Figuratively, to deſire any thing wit 
great eagerneis. 

HU'NGER-BIT, HU NGER-BITTEN, adj. paincd « 
worn out for want of food. 

HU'NGERLY, adj. hungry; wanting ſood or nouril:- 


ment. 


With Caprice or 


 HU'NGERLY, HUNGRILY, adv. with a keen appetit; 


or like a perſon who wanteth food. 


* HU'NGRY, adj. fecling pain for want of. food. Wanting 


food. Lean for want of food. Figuratively, not {4 
fruit/ul, or prolific. | 

HU'NKS, S. (hunſter, Il. ſordid) a perſon who is cove'0"! 
of money and ſpends very little. A miſer. A ct 
„% hunks.” Spectator. ' "TOY 

To HU'NT, v. a. (hantian, Sax. of bund, Sax. a hound 
hb witian, Brit, to wander or drive about in a wild manu) 
to chaſe wild animals. To purſue with dogs. Figurat%” 
ly, to purſue or follow cloſe. To ſearch after, 2 liek 
tothe mind. To direct or manage hounds in the chat. 
He hunts a pack of dogs better.” Spe, Neuterly, ' 
make one in chace after wild animals. To purſue ® 
ſearch after a thing that is loſt, or a truth not cally dl 
covered, applied to the mind. . 

HU'NT, S. a pack of hounds, © The common 5, 
Dzyp. A chace after wild animals. The hunt 15 f. 
SHak. Purſuit, 


HUNTER, S. {hunta, 111.) one who chaſes animals for pl 
(hunta, III.) who chaſes ani ol x 


ſure or exerciſe, A dog that (cents, or is uſcd in p 
ty of poor: ben u 


HUS 

NTRES8, S. a woman that follows the chaſe, or pur- 
| mals for ſport. _— TI Tab 
0 W TSI A5, — who diverts himſelf in chaſing ani- 
mals. A ſervant who has the direction of a chace. 
HURDLE, 8. (Hd, Sax, burde, Belg. and Teat.) in huſ- 
frames of ſplit timber, or hazel rods =p ue fa 
| ther, to ſerve for — or to ſtop 
platted toge — 


| in a hed In forti s of willows or 
h — — 7 —_— ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, 
rs | ſometimes covered with earth, and uſed for ſtrengthening 
batteries, for making à paſſage over muddy ditches, for 
8 covering traverſes and lodgments from the ones, ſhot, US. 
of the enemy. (9:49 | 

9 HU RDS, S. ſee Hawps. 11 ! 
7 To H URL, v. 4. (borlt, Il. to throw down; according 
. to Skinner from Wuixt) to throw, caſt or drive any 
1 thing with biolence. To utter with vehemence, from 
4 burler, Fr. to make a hideous or howling noiſe. Hurling 
b; « defiance.” Par. Loft. To play at caſting or hurling a 
| —— 8. Churler, Fr.) a violent commotion, tumult, or 
* - uproar. In the fame Hur murdering ſuch as he thought.“ 

— Da Not in uſe. g 
de HU RL-BONE, 8. a bone near the middle of the buttock 
8 of a horſe, very eaſily put out of its ſocket by a hurt or 
ain. | 

dls, KURIER, 8. one who plays at hurling a ball. This name 
* is given to ſeventeen large ſtones ſet in a kind of a ſquare 
| near St. Clare, in Cornwall, from an old tradition, that 
1 they are the bodies of men petriſied for profaning the ſab- 
ts of bath, by playing at hurling balls; but whoever has 
ſeen Stonehenge, or read Wormius's diſſertation on the 
with Daniſh antiquities, would ſmile at the ſimplicity of the re- 
n-its laters, and eaſily ſee that theſe ſtones are ſome funeral 


nt it monument. 


ook. HU'RLY, or HU/RLY-BURLY, 8. (Johnſon, ſays he 
oked « has been told that this words owes its original to two 
neighbouring families named Hurly and Burly, or Hur- 
oked « Jeigh and Burleigh, which filled their part of the king- 
« dom with conteſts and violence, He adds, if this 
#8 « account be rejected, the word ' muſt be derived from 
108 « burl, burly and burly, a ludicrous redu lication ; hur- 
Sub. * Jade, Fr. hurlebrelu, Fr.“ Yet as burler a gnifies to howl 
aps b or roar, and hurl is an Engliſh noun, implying a tumult or 
king' ; uproar ; I can't ſee what reaſon there is to make any dif- 
men: ficulty about the etymology) a tumult, uproar, or buſtle. 
ko I ee this Surly all on foot.” SHAKE. All places were 
uantity filled with tumult and burly burly.” KnoLLEs. 
4 tons. HU'RKICANE, HURRICA!NO, S. C huracan, Span. ouragan, 
+. 120, + furious ſtorm ariſing from an oppoſition of ſeveral 
winds, 
1:nal of To HU'RRY, wv. @. (hergian, Sax. to plunder, hurs, Teut. 
elole it, a word uſed by the old Germans in haſtening their horſes) 
to drive faſt; to make a perſon quicken his pace. To de- 
Caflins or go in haſte. Neuterly, to do a thing in haſte. 
ent de. WS HURRY, S. a tumult. A confuſion attended with haſte. 


\ = haſte or violent emotion of mind. 
= HURST, S. Ce, Sax.) a grove or thicket of trees. Not 


; to le 


3 in uſe. 
ng * To HURT, v. 4. (preter I hurt, compound preter I have 
ind i f , part. pail, burt, of byrt, Sax. wounded, heurter, 
Fr. to ſtrike) to affect with pain; to wound; to im- 
nourit- pair or damage. Virtue may be aſſail'd but never 
| HURT, 8, dan iſchief, or harm. A wound 
TE „ d. damage; mi „ Or harm. wound or 
appr” bruiſe, applicd —_ body. 2 
Wang HU'RTFUL, adj. miſchievous ; icious ; affecting a 
not fat pon with loſs, damages or pain. Deſtructive to the 
2 5 : 


HU'RTFULLY, ade. in a miſchievous, or pernicious man- 
ner. In ſuch a manner as to impair a perſon's health, or 
ſubſtance, or affect his body with pain. 

1 To HU'RTLE, w. 4. (beurter, Er. urtare, Ital. hurten, 

Teut.) to ſtrike or claſh, To meet with a ſhock and en- 


$ COVC! 0! 
A Civ! 


. wor counter. The noiſe of battle bzrt/ed.in.the air.” Snax. 
Ws 3 Neuterly, to move with violence or impetuoſity. Obſolete 
che {on in both ſenſes. Johnſon ſuppoſes this may be the origi- 
-uterly, 1 4 — of hurl, 5 


RTLEBERRY, S. (hiort bar, Dan.) the bilberry. 

of , 5 

bah of. il URTLESS, . without injury or doing harm. Inno- 
! cent, harmleſs. Receiving no injury or harm. 


nh 5 N ads. n ; e doing harm. 
wat 1 HURTLESSNESS, S. freedom from any bad or perhici- 
quality. | 
ls Ar HUSBAND, $. ( bo/sband, Nan. maſter, from Hus, Sax. a houſe, 
in p and landa, Run. a maſter) a man married to a woman. 
HUN 


HT 


Figuratively, an oeconomiſt, or one who underſtands and 
practices ity. The male of animals. Huſband to 
te thy fold.” Da vp. 8 farmer a . und. 
The painful huBaxd plowing is ground. Da vo. 
. A — I Back com dates, and an- 
To HUSBAND, 6. = ts mary. © ſupply with us huC 
0 8 „v. u. to , or ith an huſ- 
band. To manage with ity: 75 An or cultivate 
round. A farmer cannot his 1 Bac. 

HU'SBANDLESS, agj. without an huſband; | 
HU'SBANDLY, adv. in a frugal or thrifty manner. | 
HU'SBANDRY, 8. — or the act of cultivating land. 
management of money or time. 


Parſimony, or a 
The care of a family. | | 

HU'SH, znterj. (formed from the ſound) an inarticulate 
ſound made ſhutting the teeth cloſe, applying the 
—_— to the eeth, opening the lips and breathing 
with force, uſed to command filence. | 

HU'SH, ag. filent, quiet, or ſtill, generally uſed in a com- 
parative ſenſeQ. As buſh as death,” anc: IHE 

To HU'SH, v. 4. to ſtill; tofilence; to quiet; to appeaſe; 
to put an end to a noiſe, uſed with wp. To ſuppreſs in 
filence ; to forbid to be mentioned. | 

HU'SH-MONEY, 8. money given to lifle evidence, or 
hinder information. 

HU'SK, S. (huld/ch, Belg. or Bayſten, from buys, Belg, ſee 
Hurt) the outmoſt covering of fruit or corn. 

To HU'SK, v. a. to ſtrip off the outward covering from 
corn, or fruit. | 3 

HU SKE D, adj. bearing, or covered with a huſk or hull. 

HU'SKY, adj. abounding in, or conſiſting of, huſks. 

HU”SSY, S. (a corruption of hyfeife, uied in an ill ſenſe) 
a bad manager ; a bad or wanton woman; 


HU'STINGS, S. (huftinge, Sax. a council, buſting, Brit. a 


whiſper) a court of Common Pleas held before the lord 
mayor and aldermen at Guildhall, London. It is the prin- 
cipal and higheſt court belonging to the city ; and exiſted 
ſo early as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. 

To HU'STLE, v. @. (corrupted perhaps from Hartl) to 
ſhake together. | | 

HU'SWIFE, S. (huſwif, Sax. from hut, Sax. a houſe, and 
wif, Sax. a woman or wife) a woman that is either a 
bad manager, or a perſon of infamous character. An 
oeconomiſt, or a woman that conducts the affairs of a fa- 
mily with frugality. The bounteons buſwife, nature.” 
'Snax.- Johnſon obſerves, that it is common to ule 
hou/ewift in a good ſenſe, but by/wife or buffy in a bad 
one. 

To HU'SWIFE, v. a. to manage with oeconomy and fru- 

ality. 

HU'SWIF RY, 8. management of houſhold affairs. Ma- 
nagement of ſuch. branches of 8 fall within the 
province of women; ſuch as making cheeſe, c. N 

HU'T, S. (batte, Sax. and Teut. Hate, Fr.) a low, mean, 
and- poor cottage. : 

HU”FCH, S. (buche, Fr. hwecca, Sax.) a corn cheſt, A 
kind of a houſe, with a wired door, otherwiſe reſembling 
a cheſt ; uſed to keep rabbits in: Perhaps this may be 4 
corruption of hut. * N 

To HU'ZZ, v. n. (from the ſound) to buzz or murmur; 

HUZZA', interj. (from the ſound) a ſhout or cry of joy. 

To HUZZA', v. x. to make a ſhout of joy. Actively, to 

receive with ſhouts of joy, or acclamations. 

HY'ACINTH, S. (hyacinthus, Lat. jacinte, Fr.) in botany, 
a flower without empalement, having one bell. ſhaped 
tal, whoſe rim is cut into fix „which are reflexed, 
and ſix ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina. A roundiſh three cor- 
nered germen is ſituated in the center, and becomes a 
roundiſh three cornered capſule containing three ſeeds. 
Among jewellers, a gem of the fize of a nutmeg, of va- 
rious degrees of deepneſs and paleneſs, but always of a 
deadiſh red with a mixture of yellow. The beit come 

from the E. and W. Indies. | 

HY'ACINTHINE, S. (vaniw0e;, natinibines, Gr.) made of 
hyacinths. Yellow, or of the colour of hyacinths. His 
% hyancintbine lacks.” Par. Left. | 

HY'ADES, HY'ADS, S. (it has no fingular, of vas, wades; 
Gr. from vur, nein, Gr. to train) a conſtellation of ſeven 


ſtars in the Bull's head, the principal of which called 


Aldebaran, by the Arabs, is in the Bull's left eye. They 
are famous among the ancient poets for bringing rain. 
HY'ALINE, adv. (van, aal na, Gr.) 


made of, or reſembling glaſs. Uſed ſubſtantively b 
Milton. On the clear — the glaſſy ſea,” * 


Loft. | | 
HY'BRIDOUS, adj. (+4ybrida, Lat. vfe, ubris, Gr. begot- 
ten between . of a different ſpecies. ay ) 
6 E H VDA“. 


y 3 cryſtalline ;' 
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HTP 


In aſtronomy, a Southern conſtellation 
© conſiſting of 26 ſtars. oF | 
HY'DRAGOGUES, S. (ede, ador, Gr. water, and ay, 
„Gr. to drive or expel). ſach medicines as occaſion the 
diſch of wa humours. : 
HY DRAULIC, HYDRAU/LICAL, 2%. (from hydraulics) 
relating to the conveyance of water by pipes. 
HYDRAU/LICS,'S. (not uſed in the ſingular, of „g, «der, 
Gr. water, and aug, aulos, Gr. a pipe) in its prima 
ſenſe, the ſcience of the motion of water or fluids — 
pipes; but at preſent extended not only to the conducting 
and raifing of water, the conſtructing of engines for that 
urpoſe, but likewiſe the laws of the motion of fluid 


. 8. 5 | | 

HYDRO'CELE, 8. (Fr. of „dae, wder, Gr. water, and , 
tele, Gr. a tumour) a watery rupture, fituated in the ſcro- 
tum or groin. 0 

HYDROCE/PHALUS, 8. (from ve, udor, Gr. water, and 
arp, kephbale, Gr. the head) in medicine, a watery head, 
or dropſy in the head. 

HYDRO GRAPHER, S. (from ve, zdor, Gr. water, and 
yeaQu, grapbo, Gr. to deſcribe) one that makes maps or 
charts of the ſea. N 

HYDRO'GRAPHY, S. (fee Hyprocraryautrs) the art of 
deſcribing or drawing maps or charts of the ſea. 

HY DROMANCY, 8. (hydromantie, Fr. of ve, udor, Gr. 
water, and uarrua, manteia, Gr. prophecy) the act or art 
of foretelling future events by means of water. 

HY DROMEL, S. (Fr. of vg, uder, Gr. water, and jp, 
meli, Gr. honey) mead, or a drink made of honey diluted 
with water, and fermented by a long and gentle heat. 

HY'DROMETER, S. (of e, uder, Gr. water, and wereor, 
metron, Gr. a meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure the gra- 
vity, denſity, velocity, and other properties of water. 

HYDRO'METRY, S. (ſee HrpromeTER) the act or art of 
meaſuring the gravity, and other properties of water. 

HYDROPHO'BIA, S. (2 —_— Fr. of vgs, udor, Gr. 
water, and @ofw, phobeo, Gr. to fear) in medicine, an 
averſion or dread of water, a dangerous ſymptom 'attend- 
ing perſons bit by a mad dog. 

HYDRO PIC, HYDRO/PICAL, adj. (hydropique, Fr. 
dropicus, Lat. oni, udropicos, Gr.) dropſical, or affect- 
ed with the dropſy. See DRors v. 


 HYDROSTA'TICAL, S. (from hydrofatics) relating to, or 


ht by hydroſtatics. 


tau 
HY REOSTANTICALLY, adv. after the manner, or accord- 


ing to the principles of hydroſtatics. 


HYDROSTA'TICS, 8. (not uſed in the ſingular, of ep, 


ndr, Gr. water, and gavian, fatite, Gr. of wn, i/temt, 
Gr. to ſtand ; becauſe eſteemed the doctrine of the equi- 
| librium of liquours) that part of mechanics which 3 
the weight or gravity of fluids, or of ſolid bodies im- 
me or placed in them. 
HYD O'TIC, S. (hyarotique, Fr. of vd, udor, Gr. water) 
a medicine which es water of phlegm. 
HY'EN, HYE/NA, S. (hyene, Fr. hyena, Lat.) a wild beaſt 
of a da:kiſh grey colour, ſpotted with black, reſembling 
a wolf, reckoned untameable, and reported to imitate a 
human voice in order to ſeduce its prey. 
HYGRO'METER, S. (of pes, wgros, Gr. moiſt, and we- 
rt, metreo, Gr.) a machine or inſtrument uſed to mea- 
— the degrees of moiſture of the air. 
HY'GROSCOPE, S. (from vyp%, 'wgros, Gr. moiſt, and 
o, 7 Gr. to ſee or conſider) an inſtrument to 
ſhew the different degrees of moiſture or dryneſs of the 
air, | 
HYLA'RCHICAL, 2%. (of vm, ule, Gr. the firſt matter, 
and agxn, arche, Gr. 
Wants authority. 
 HY'MEN, 8. (oe, amen, Gr.) the god of marriage. Fi- 
ratively, marriage. . In anatomy, the — m 


HTNIE NE AL, HYMENE/AN, adj. relating or belonging 
to 1 „* | 
HY MN, S. (hymne, Fr. hymene, Sax. urs, wnnos, Gr.) a 


religious ſong or ode. 
To HY MN, v. 4. (v, umneo, Gr.) to praiſe in ſongs. 
Neuterly, to ſing religious ſongs in worſhip. 


"HY'MNIC, adj. relating to hymns or ſongs of praiſe uſed 


in religious worſhip, ** The c notes.” Donns. 


To HYP, v. 4. (contrated from bondriac) to diſpirit, 
or make melancholy, _ 122 * 4 


ominion) preſiding over matter. 


| 


HYPA'LLAGE,' 8. (Gr: from ente, upallatis, 


with each other; as in Dare claſſibus auſtros. 
fibus is the dative inſtead of aufros, the grammatical ſenſe 


HY'PER, of vis, 
HV PER, S. (a word curtailed from 
HYPE RBOLA, 8. (hyperbole, Fr. of vr, aper, Gr. and 
| Badaw, balleo, Gr.] in geometry, a curve li 
HYPE/RBOLE, 8. (Fr. . vzep, per, Gr. above Or beyond, 


HYPERBO'LIC, HYPERBO'LICAL, adj. (byperlelipu, 
of an hyperbola. In rhetoric, extenuating or exaggerzt. 


HYPERBO'LICALLY, adv. in the form, or after the man- 
HYPERBO'LIFORM, adj. (or hyperbola, and forma, Lat. 


HYPERBO'REAN, adj. ( hyperbereen, Fr. hyperbereas, Lt) 
HYPERCRITIC, S. (hypercritique, Fr, of vT#p, per, Gr, 


HYPOCHO'NDRIAC, HYPOCHON DRIA'/CAL, aj. (5: 


HY'POCIST, 8. ( ee Pr. of erg ie Gr) 


HYPO'CRISY, 8. (hypocrifie, Fr. 
HY/POCRITE, S. (Fr. vrozgrrn;, wpobriter, 


HYPOCRUTICAL, adj. diſſembling ; affected; appe#% 
HYPOCRITICALLY, adv. after the manner of an by?” 


HYP 


: : n Gr. 
change) a figure in rhetoric, wherein words change 3 


Where claſ. 


and conſtruction being Dare claſſes auſtris. 


775er above or beyond, is uſed ry 
W 


often in compound words borrowed from the Greek 


bypereritic) a 
e L.read. oo 

Other 
» than.” Pass. 


more critical than he need be. 
© men—and pers u 


line, formed by 
the ſection of a cone. 


and Banw, balleo, Gr. to throw or caſt) a figure in he. 
toric whereby any _ is ancreaſed or diminidhed beyond 
the exact truth; as in the following ſentence. © He Wat 
*« ſo gaunt the caſe of a flagelet was a manſion for 
9. him.“ SHAK. ö 


Fr.) in geometry, belonging to or having the properties 
ing beyond the truth. 


ner of an hyperbola. In rhetoric, in ſuch a manner x; 
to extenuate or exaggerate beyond the truth. 


a ſhape) having the form or reſemblance of an hyper. 
bola 


northern. 


above or beyond, and gr, 4riticos, Gr. critical) a per. 
ſon who criticiſes or cenſures with too great nicety ad 
rigour. 


HYPERCRITICAL, a. critical beyond meaſure 
HYPERME”TER, S. (of wry, «fer, Gr. beyond, and yrs, 


metron, Gr. meaſure) any thing beyond-or greater than 
the flandard requires. Any thing beyond a rule, or the 
uſual meaſure, ** When a man riſes beyond 6 foot, he i; 
« an 5 ter.” Guard. 


HYPERSA'RCOSIS, 8. (Gr. of vr, per, Gr. above or 


beyond, and caps. farkos, Gr. fleſh) in ſurgery, the 
owth of fun fleſh. 


HY'PHEN, S. (v@nr, zphen, Gr.) in grammar and printing, 


a ſhort line drawn between ſyllables or compound wort:, 
and ſhewing that they are to be joined, as in God. bead, 


ever-living, Qc. 


HYPNO'TIC, S. (from ec, pn, Gr. ſleep) any medi- 


cine that procures or induces ſleep. 


HY'PO, a particle from the Greek ve, [ apo, ] uſcd in 
com 
HYPOCHO'NDRES, S. . ypoc hondre, Fr. vo, 155 


tion, and denotes under or beneath. 


chondrion, Gr. i. e. under the cartilages of the ribs) tie 
two regions lying on each fide the cartilago enſiformis, 
thoſe of the ribs and the tip of the breaſt, one of which 
contains the liver, and the other the ſpleen. 


pochondriaque, from hypochondres) melancholy ; diſordered 
in mind; producing melancholy, The 1 pa 
fron, is a diſeaſe. which affects the hypochondres, and «- 
caſions melancholy, or diſordered imagination, and 15 
riouſly named according to its ſituation; when ſeated in 
the hypochondres, ariſing from ſome diſorder of the part 
contained therein, it is properly called the hypochondni: 
paſſion, contractedly the hyp, the ſpleen, Oc. and wir 
the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines are conſidered, I 
is then named the wapours. 

in medicine, an inſpiſſated juice of a fine ſhining black 
colour when broken, conſiderably hard and heavy, cxpr*- 
ed from the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, and brought 
from the Levant. It is a ſtrong aſtringent and is uſed 
the Theriaca. | 

e, wpokriſin, C. 
the acting any part on a theatre) the act of count” 
feiting religion or virtue, in order to paſs for religious ® 
good without really being either. 
Gr. an actor 
one who affects the external appearance of religion 0! gr 
rality, purely to gain the — opinion of others, with 
being really either devout or moral. 


or religious without being ſo really. 


erite. Ina nee err manne. 11x20: 
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other 


HYPOGA'STRIC, 


HYP 
4 
the * 
belly. 1 
vo, -upo, Gr. 


the earth) a name given by ancient 


of a building. under ground, as 
PO STAsIS, S. (Gr. We Fr.) 
In divinity, 0 ed in (| 

of the Holy 
HYPOSTA'TICAL, adj. (from 
in chem 


rinity. 


under, and 5, Gr. 


architects to all the 
cellars, g.. 5 
peaking of the doctrine 
Net, hypoftatique, Fr.) 


, conſtituting as diſtin principles, 


In di- 


nity, onal. The hypoftatical union, is the union of 
22 nature with the divine. 


HYPOTENU'SE, 8. (Sone, Fr. 


a, Gr. from ure, 2, 
tend or ſtretch) the longeſt 
or. that fide which ſubtends, or 
the right angle. 

HYPO”THESIS, S. (Gr. 
ſyſtem formed on ſome principle not 
m the imagination 


to account 


Gr. and rue, 


of oro r,. upote- 
teino, Gr. to ex- 


ſide of a right- angled triangle, 
is under and oppoſite to 


plural, hyporbe/es,.. bypotheſe, Fr.) a 


roved, and laid down 


phznomena. 


L, adj. (Hporbetipue, 


oppoſite to po- 


a 


grown to a 
r wick. 
iprinkle with in purificati 


were uſed 
ions, to which the ſcriptures allude 


 HYSTE/RIC, HYSTERICAL, 8. (byferigue, Fr.) troubled 
affected with diſorders in the womb, 


by 


Proceed- 


ufterikos, Gr. of Urea, are. 
men, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
icines given to cure the hy- 


ing Y diſorders in the womb. 
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| JAC : 

is the ninth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, confidered 

both as a vowel and a conſonant, and agreeable to that 

7 gifferexice is written or printed in a different form, 
the conſonant being produced below the line thus J; but 
the vowel ſtanding even with the other letters, The con- 
nannt is called a jed, which is the name by which the 
Hebrew » is called; in ſome words it is ſounded like a 


- foft g, as in Few, jeſt; before an # it is founded like the 


Hebrew *, or y Engliſh, as in /oial, woiage. The I vow- 
el has two ſounds, 1ſt long, which is generally noted by an 
e final, as in wine; 2dly ſhort, as in thin. When placed 
before e, it makes a dipthong of the ſame ſound as a double 
e, as in field, pronounced feld When placed after an 
a or e it makes them long, as in Hail, yield; but in their 
it cauſes the e to be ſounded like an ae or az. After 0 
it makes a mingled ſound compoſed of that of the two 
vowels, as in cor/, coin; though in peil it converts the 
ſound of „ into that of an z, and is itlelf pronounced 
long, as pi pronounced pile. In abreviatures it ſtands for 
the name of ]zsus, and was formerly a numeral letter ſig- 
nifying 100, but at preſent is uſed to denote an unit or one. 
I, pronoun perſonal (of it, Goth. ic, Sax. or ich, Belg. its 
declination is borrowed either from the Gothic or Sax. to 
which we have added the Il. 
Mod. Eng. 1, gen. me. Plur. we, gen. ws. 


Goth. ik, gen. meina. Weis. gen. unſara. 
Sax. ic, dat. me. ave, dat. us. 
III. eg, gen. myn. wier, dat. /.) 


the pronoun perſonal uſed by a perſon when ſpeaking of, 


or aicribing an action to, himſelf, Sometimes it is uſed 
inſtead of ay, yea, or yes, from ia, Sax. 1, Sir, ſhe took 
«© them and read them in my preſence.” Stax. 
To JA'BBER, v. ». (gabberen, Belg. gaber, Fr. gabbare, 
Ital. to dEceive) to talk idly, or without thinking. To 
rate or chatter, To talk inarticulately, or ſo as not to 
underitcod. "3 
JA'BBERER, S. one who talks too faſt, or fo inarticulately 
as not to be underſtood. 
JA'CENT, adj. ({jacens, Lat.) lying at length. In the ja- 
© cent poiture.” Worrox. 
JA'CINTH, S. {(jacinte, Fr.) the ſame as HyYacinTa. 
JACK, S. (the diminutive of John, which being a com- 
mon name given to foot-boys, who were kept to turn 
ſpits and pull off their maſter's boots ; when the inſtru- 
ments were invented for either of thoſe purpoſes, they re- 
ceived the ſame name) a general term of contempt for a 


ſaucy or paltry perſon. *©* Theſe bragging Jacks.” Sax. 


The inſtrument with which boots are pulled off or ſpits 
are turned. A young pike, applied to fiſh. A cup or 
drinking veſſel made of waxed leather. A foul jack 
or greaſy mappled cup.” Sax. In muſic, a piece of 
box fitted with a quill, which, being moved by fingering 
the pieces of ivory, moves againſt the wire, and ſounds 
a ſpinnet, harpſicord, &c. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. 
A ſmall bowl thrown out as a mark to bowlers. Joined 
to the name of animals, when both ſexes are ſignified by 
one word, it implies the male, as a jack-aſs. In a ſhip, 
the flag hoiſted up at the ſprit-ſail top head. A coat of 
mail, from jague, Fr. 


JACKA'L, S. {chacal, Fr.) a ſmall animal faid to ſtart 


prey for the lion. 

JACK-A-LA'NTHORN, S. (for Jack with a lantborn, be- 
cauſe it reſembles a perſon going with a lanthorn and 
and candle) a fiery meteor, which reſembles the light of 
a candle at a diſtance, The reflexion of the ſun beams 

. . thrown by means of a looking glaſs upon a wall. 

. JACEALENT, S. {Fack in leut, i.e. a poor ſtarving fel- 
low) a ſimple or ſheepiſh fellow. 

 JA'CKANAPES, 8. (of Jack and ape) a monkey or ape. 
— — a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent fellow 
JA'CKBOOTS, S. (from jacque, Fr. a coat of mail) large 
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JAL 
thick boots uſed by the horſe of an army to defend de 


legs. | 
A'GK the hedge, S. an herb that ws wild 
, hed 2 eat as nad and uſed in — 4 | * 
JA'TEDAW, S. (See Jack) a cock daw, a blackiſh bird 
| gh to imitate the human-yoice. g 
JA'CE J. S. (jaguette, Fr. jacke, Teut.) a ſhort coat, cr 
kind of waiſt-Coat worn by women for the upper part of 
their riding dreſs, c. To beat one's jacket, is to threſh ot 


beat a perſon. 

JACK-KETCH, S. a name given by the vulgar to the pub. 
lic hangman or executioner, 

JA'CK-PUDDING, S. a perſon who plays tricks and other 
pleaſantries in order to divert a mob. It is obſeryed by 
the Guardian, that a buffoon is called, by every nation, by 
the name of the diſh they like beſt. In French, jean ju. 
age, and in Engliſh jack-pudding. 

JA'COB'S-LADDER, S. in botany, the Greek valerian. 

JA*COB'S-STAFF, S. (Faced's- 9 Teut.) a pilgrim's ſtaf, 
ſo called, from the pilgrimages made to St. James at 
Compoſtella. In aſtronomy, a croſs ſtaff, uſed tor taking 
— ſo called in alluſion to the ladder in Jacobs 

ream. 

JA'*COBINE, S. a pidgeon with a high tuff. Alxswonrz. 

JACTITA“TION, S. (ja#itatus of jactito, Lat.) toſing; 
continual motion or reſtleſsneſs. If the patient be {ur 
« prized with ja#itation,” Hart. Not in uſe. 

JACULA'TION, S. (Jaculatio of jaculor, Lat.) the act of 
throwing a dart or other miſſive weapon. Hutld v 
„and fro with jaculations dire.” Par. Loft. 

JADE, S. (Minſhew derives it from Judah, Heb. to rejed:; 
but Skinner from gaad, Sax. a goad, becauſe it ſtands in 
need of one) a horſe of no ſpint or value, a hired hor, 
Figuratively, a woman of bad character; generally uſed 
as a term of contempt, noting ſometimes age, generally 
vice; but when applied to a young woman, it expreſies n. 
ther irony than reproach. In natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 
jaſper, of extreme hardneſs, of a colour compoled of 2 
pale bluiſh grey or aſh colour, and a pale green inter- 
mixed. It is highly eſteemed by the Turks for handles of 
ſabres, and by oo Indians, called the divine ſtone. 

To JADE, v. n. to tire or make weary. To over-bear or 
haraſs like a horſe that is over ridden. ** 'Thus jaded by 
« a piece of ſcarlet.” SHax. To employ in low ad 
mean offices. A jaded groom.” SHAK. To ride or h. 
rannize over. To let imagination jade me.“ S4. 
Neuterly, to grow weary of any king, To be 
tired with * labour. To grow diſpirited or fink. 

JA'DISH, 2. uſed with trick, miſchievous, applied to de 
qualities of a vitious horſe. Unchaſte, applied to vo- 
men. 

To JA'GG, v. a. (gaggen, Brit. ſlits and holes) to hack ct 
cut into ſlits and notches, like the teeth of a ſaw. 

JA'GG, S. any thing reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. 41 
eſcallop. | 

JA'GGY, adj. of an uneven ſurface ; having extremidies E. 
ſembling the teeth of a ſaw. 

JAG'GEDNESS, S. uneveneſs at the extremity. Having 16 
extrematies reſembling the tecth of a ſaw. 

JAIL, S. (formerly written jaole of geol, Fr. See G10 
moderns have adopted, with great impropricty, the ſpel- 
ing 1 Jail.) a place where criminals or debtors are col. 

ned, 

JA'IL-BIRD, S. a perſon who has been confined in a pri 
for ſome crime. 

JA'ILER, S. one who has the care of a priſon. 


JA'KES, 8. (of uncertain ety molo y) a place where perſons 


anſwer the calls of nature, and depoſite their excrement 
called by Londonners an houſe of office. 


 JA'LLAP, S. (Fr. jalapium, low Lat.) a firm and ſolid 79% 
of a wrinkled ſurface, a faintiſh ſmell and acrid - 
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JA U 


| Jt is an excellent purge in all caſes where ſerous humours 


are to be evacuated, was not known in Europe till after | 


' - the diſcovery of America, and received its name Jalap or 


alapa from Xalapa, a town in new Spain, you * it 


Aas diſcovered. 


1AM, S. (the etymology unknown) a tart, or conſerve of 
2 bolted with ſugar-and water. A. raſpberry jam.” 


IAB, S. (jambe, Fr. jambes, Span.) any ſupporter, parti- 


cularly applied to thoſe on each fide a door, Cc. N 

IA MBIC, S. (ianbifue, Fr. jambicus, Lat.) verſes compoſed 
of jambic feet, or a ſhort and long ſyllable; and being ge- 
nerally uſed in fatyrical compoſitions, is applied figura- 
tively to ſignify ſatire. In keen iambics.“ Devo. . 

To JA'NGLE; v. a. (Canzler, Fr.) to quarrel, or bicker in 
words. Neuterly, to make an untuneable ſound, or a 
noiſe like that of pieces of iron knocked againſt each 
other. | 


JA/NGLER, 8. a quarrelſome, noiſy, prattling fellow. 


ANIZARY; 'S. (from genizers, Turk. new men or fol- 


diers, according to Voſſius; or from genitcheri, Turk. a 


new band or troop, according to Herbelot) an order of || 


foot ſoldiers in the Turkiſh arn: ies, reputed the foot guards 
of the grand ſeignor. Their dreſs conſiſts of a doliman 
or long gown with ſhort ſleeves; they wear no turban, 
but have a kind of cap, called zarcola, and a long hood 
of the ſame ſtuff hanging over their ſhoulders. Their 
arms, in time of war, are, in Europe, a ſabre, a cara- 
bine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on their 
left fide. | 

JANNOCK, 8. ( perhaps corrupted from: bannock) oat 

| bread. A word uied in the North. | 

JANTY, adj. (corrupted from gentil, Fr.) ſhowy; or care- 
leſsly adorned. A zany ſlattern.“ Spectator. 

JANUARY, S. (januarius, Lat.) the firſt month of the 
year, ſo named from Jauus, to whom it was dedicated by 
the ancient Romans. 

JAPAN, S. (from Japan in Afia, where this kind of work 
was originally done) wood varniſhed and raiſed in figures 
painted in gold and other colours. Figuratively, china, 
or fine japanned-porcelaine. 

To JAPAN, S. to varniſh, or embelliſh with figures glazed 
with varniſh. To black ſhoes, ſo as to make them ſhine. 
A low phraſe. . 

JAPA'NNER, S. one ſkilled in varniſhing. A ſhoeblacker, 
a low word. FB, x 

To IAR (from eorre, Sax. anger, guerre, Fr. war, or gar- 
ren, Teut. to clamour) to ſtrike together with a kind of a 
ſhort rattling. . To make a diſagreeable harſh tune. Fi- 
guratively, to claſh, interfere, act in oppoſition, or be in- 
conſiſtent. Io quarrel or diſpute. a [1 

JAR, S. a diſagreeable, harſh, and untuneable ſound, like 
that made by pieces of iron which are ſtruck againſt and 
vibrate upon, each other. Figuratively, a quarrel or ſtate 

of diſcord. A ſtate in which a door is left open, fo as it 
may ſtrike the poſt ; half open; it generally has à before 
it, and ſeems rather an adverb than a ſubſtantive. An 
earthen veſſel from g:aro, Ital. | 

JA'RDES, S. hard callous tumours, in horſes, a little be- 
low the bending of the ham, on the outſide. 

JARGON, S. (Fr. gericonga, Span) inarticulate and unin- 
telligible talk. The uſe of words without ideas. 

A RGONELLE, S. a ſpecies of pear. 
ASHAWK, S. ſee Exas-nawx. 

JASMINE, S. (ga/mine, Fr. it is commonly pronounced 

Janine) a tree with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves bearing a 


white ſweet ſcented flower. 
JASMINE PERSIAN, S. a plant; a ſpecies of the lilac. 
JASPER, - 8. ( ja/pe, Fr. iaſbis, Lat.) a hard ſtone of a 
bright, beautitul, green colour, ſometimes. clouded with 
white, found in many parts of the E. Indies, Cc. in maſſes 
of various ſizes. | 33 
To IA VEL, v. @. to bemire, plaſh, or cover with dirt. 
Uſed in Scotland. T3 | 
JAVELIN, S. (javeline, Fr. jawalina, | Span. jubd, Arab.) 
a ſpear or half pike with an iron pointed head; formerly 
uſed ether by Soner orf. ron f 
JAU'NDICE,.'S. ( jawiife of jaune, Fr. yellow) in medi- 
eine, a diſeaſe ariſing from a vitiated ſtate of the d 
and humours, by an excrementious bile, from a fault of 


the bilious ducts, greatly injuring the functions of the || 1 


y, and rendering the ſkin of a yellow colour. 
AU! NDICED, adj. affected with the jaundice, 5% 44- 
0 JAUNT,, v. u. (janter, Fr.) to wander about. Al- 
ways uſed in contempt, or to expreſs levity, . 78 
JAUNT, 8. a ramble; flight, or excurſion. Now uſed 


only in a ludicrous ſenſe, but formerly in a grave one. 


« 0 . þ » | "ob 
Net —— airy jaunt.” Par, Rg. 


ADE 


| |JAU'NTINESS, 8. (from gentil, ; Fr. ſee;JanTY) airineſs 5 


. 


j - N and careleſs air; genteelneſ s. Ar "| 
W. 8. (peagl.. Sax. tieve, Belg." gaua, | Perl. | gagha, 
Turk. 4 . Johnſon 3 rom jour, Fr. a 
check. Whence, ſays he, jaoaubonc, or cheekbone, 
the jaw.” T. H. ſays it was anciently written chawes, 
which comes from chaw. But the Saxon, Perſic, and E- 
pirotic bid faireſt for being the originals) the bone in the 
mouth in which the teeth are fixed. Figuratively, the 
mouth; a term of contempfyfcr. 11 
JA'Y, S. (fo named from his cry) a bird about the ſize of a 
pigeon, with blue feathers on its wings, and of a kind of 
light brown or clay colour on its breaſt. (104) ieee 
JAZEL, 8. a precious ſtone of an azure or blue colour. 
ICE, S. (it has no plural, of it, Sax. and Il. %, Belg. it, 
Dan. ix, Teut. ia, Brit.) water or other liquour frozen hard 
by cold. Sugar melted and grown hard afterwards. A 
mixture of melted ſugar, 2 appearing white, with 
which paſtrycooks cover their cakes. To heck the ice, is 
to make the firſt opening to any attempt. | 


To ICE, v. a. to freeze water hard; to cover with ice, 
or concreted ſugar. | þ 

I'CEHOUSE, S. a houſe in which ice is preſerved for uſe 
in the hot ſeaſon. 

ICH'DIEN, I /erve, from the Teut. or Sax. The motto 
of the prince of Wales, formerly that of John, king of 
Bohemia on his ſhield to denote that he was ſubſervient 
to Philip, king. of France, whoſe pay he received, but 
being ſlain by Edward the black prince, the ſon of Ed- 
ward III, he then aſſumed the motto, to denote his obe- 
dience to his father, ſince which it has always been borne 


by the prince of Wales. The ſuppoſition of its being 


Welch, and written irch dien, your countryman, in me- 
mory of Edward the IId's being born in Wales, is a con- 
jecture that may make one ſmile at the fertility of fome 
etymologilts imaginations, 12 1 
ICHNEU MON, 8. (N ναννν, ichneumon; Gr.) a ſmall anĩ- 
mal remarkable for its antipathy to the crocodile, whoſe 
eggs it breaks. The ichneumon fly, is a fly which is 
bred in the body of caterpillars, and is ſo called in allu- 
fion to the report that the ichneumon gets down the 
throat of the crocodile, and eats its way out through the 
crocodile's belly. | * [ 


ICHNO'GRAPHY, 8. (from pes, ichn, Gr. a bock. | 


and apo, graphe, Gr. to deicribe) in perſpective, 
view of any thing cut off by a plane parallel to the hori- 
zon, juſt at the bottom of it. In architecture, a tranſ- 
verſe ſe&ti-n of a building, exhibiting its circumference, 
the ſeveral rooms in the ſtory, together with their dimen- 
ſions and the thickneſs of their walls. A ground plot. 
'CHOR, 8. ( icher, Gr, in medicine) a thin watery 
humour, or that matter which flows from ulcers. 
I'CHOROUS, adj. ſanious; thin; undigeſted, applied to 
humours. fe od. nee 4 
FCICLE, S. (from ice) a ſhoot or thread of ice hanging 
down from any high place. | 8 
F'CINESS, 8. the ſtate of water grown had by cold. 
ICON, 8. (unn, erkon, Gr.) a picture, reſemblance, Por- 
trait, or repreſentation. An image. 101 
ICO NOCLAST, S. {zconecclafle, Fr. of ure, eiten, Gr. an 
| image, and Mar, Alas, Or. to break) a breaker of 
images. a” 
ICTE'RICAL, adj. (iferaque, Fr, i&ericus, Lat.) affected with 
the jaundice. 
dicines. | | 
I'CY, adj. full of, or covered with, ice. Figuratively, 
cold, applied to the touch; troſty, applied to the wea- 
_ Not warm; free from paſſion, applied to the 
mind. | | | 1K. 
I'D, contracted from I would. * 863 {x51 
IDE/A, S. (iace, Fr. d, idea, Gr.) whatſoever the mind 
perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate object of perce 
tion, thought or underſtanding. The form under which 
any thing appears to the mind, or the object on which 
the mind is employed when thinking. A notion. 
IDE'AL, aj. mental; intellectual; exiſting; in the mind; 
not perceived by che ſenſes. N 40 
IDE“ ALLV, adv. mentally; in the mina 
IDEN “TIC, IDEN'TICAL, agj. (identique, Fr.) the ſame; 
.. implying the ſame thing or the ſame idea. fs 
IDEN'TITY, S. {identirf, Fr. of idem, Lat. the fame) 
ſameneſs. That by which -a thing is itſelf, or by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from any other. tog 
IDEs. S. Cidus, Lat.) a term anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh 
time; it fell on the 13th of every month, excepting 


& * 
1 _ 


Ss % 4 


in March, July, October, in which it is the 13th; be- 
6 F 20 einn at * 44; 24 30 . a4 1405 Xt 


cauſe 


Good againſt the jaundice, applied to me- 


JEA 


dufte in thoſe months it was fix days before the nones, but || | 


in the others only four. | 1 
IDiO/CRASV. 8. Crraſe, Fr. of hs, idios, Gr. and gan, 
| 28 Gr.) n peculiarity of conſtitution.1 
W. S. (Kana, idictia, Gr.) fooliſhneſs, or weakneſs 
.of undertanding I ſtand not apon their idiocy.” Bac. 
Not in in 4. | ob 18. 


blond S. d r. Dos, idioms, Gr.) a manner of 
IDIOMA IC, IDIOMA'TICAL, adh. peculi a lan- 


l ge. 1 en 
1DIOSY/NCRASY, 8. (from eg our, idios far, and xpacs, 
krafes, Gr.) a di ion or temper peculiar to a perſon. 
IDFOT, 8. (idiote, Fr. idiota, Lat. ere, idiotes, Gr.) a 
. © changeling, or one who has nat the uſe of reaſon. 
V/DIOTISM. 8. * Fr. e, — — or pe- 

culiar) a manner ——— pec to a language. 
3 Solly weakneſs a _ ding, or 2 of 1 : 
LE, adj. (idel, y . vain or empty, hence yde! gy/p, 
Sax. = — idel, Belg. eitel, Tens laay; averſe to 
labour, or unemployed, applied to perſons. Joined with 
leiſure, or freedom from labour. Uſeleſs 
eſfectual; worthleſs; barren, or productive of no good, 
applied to things. Deſarts idle.” Syax. Trifling or 
. of no importance, applied to narratives or diſcourſes. In 
ſcripture, cenſorious, chſul, flanderous without 
grounds, wicked, lying; joined with word. Macknight 
obſerves that idle word.“ Mart. xii. 36. may fignify a 
* he, for Exod. v. g. where Pharaoh orders heavier taſks, 
that the Iſraelites might not regard lying avords, or 
% the words of a lie; the apint, have vain or un- 
66- table words, a ſenſe in which the word zdle is uſed: 
„In the targum it is tranſlated ale words, n an- 


* ing to our Lord's expreſſion, > 
« dered by 
** the wo 


2 being ren- 
by the ſeptuagint, from whence 
«« plain that an zdle word implies a lie. See Lale xxiv. 
« 11.“ To this we add that ide formerly was uſed to 
ify wicked, as in Spenſer, where the wicked offers 
Mammon are called ide offers.“ 
To DLE, v. . to paſs time in lazinefs or without em- 


HEADED, a). * idel, Sax. empty, and bead) 
fooliſh, or wanting underſtanding. 
Sax.) averſion from labour. Want 


FDLENESS, S. (idelnefe, 
- of employment. ant of importance; worthleſs, | Bar- 


renneſs. Want of judgment, applied to the underftand- | 


mg. | 
VDLY, adv. hazily, with averſion from loyment. In a 
fooliſh or triflins manner. Without _ attention, or 


„% I ah heard,” Syax. Without effect; in 
vain. © Ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt the truth.” 
HooXxER. | | 


IDOL, S. (, Fr. idelum, Lat. aber, ide, Gr.) an 


image worſhipped as a god. A counterfeit, image, or re- 
ſemblance ; hence the word d for a jointed image played | 
to ado- | 


with by children. A perſon loved or reſpe 
ration. The people's id.“ Drau. Adjettively, 
fooliſh, idolatry — in 8 termed folly. «+ Woe 
to the ids} ſhepherd.” xi. 17. =o 
WDoLATER, S. (idolatre, Fr. idolatra, Lat. from ue, 
cidolon, Gr. an idol, and Aatgww, latreue, Gr. to worſhip) 
one who pays divine worſhip to images, or transfers the 
hom due to the Creator, unto a creature. 
To, IDO'LATRIZE, v. 4. to honour idols with divine 
worſhip. © 
IDO'/LATROUS, . tending to idolatry, or transfering 
the honour and worſhip due to Gon unto other things. 
mes oe 8. 4 Fr. 8 Lat. See Ibotr A- 
TER) the worſhip of images. The act of making a 
image to repreſent the — 4 See Deut. v. 8. An Swords. 
nate love or reſpect far any perſon or creature, Phil. iii. 
28 exceſſive affection for the things of this wbrld, 


I'DOLIST, 8. a of or falſe gods, A 

X ical word. 7doliffs and atheiſts.“ MI r. 

To I'DOLIZE, v. 4. to love or reverence any thing or per- 
ſon to an exceſs M eee Ne 

IDO'NEOUS. adj. i donaus, ) fit; proper, convenient. 
— on an idoneous perſon.” ATIIr rr. Not in 

F'DYL, 8. (180320, cidullion, Gr. idyllium, Lat.) a ſhort 


I: E. an abreviature for id ef, Lat. that is; that is to ſay. 

JEALOUS, aj. (pronounced j#l/ous, jaloux, Fr. gelols, Ital. 
xelo/us, Lat.) ſuſpicious of not being equally beloved by one 

' whom one loves ; ſuſpicious of the 


* 


vain; in- 


* : 
od in Aface.” is derived; From hence ii is | 


ity of 2 marricd | 


JES 
r fond; emulous, or 
| kind of rivalſhip. Extremely vigilant to prevent dan 3 
full of ſuſpicion ; warm in defence of his ative, and f. 
2 puniſhing any / transferring of honour or wg; 
due from him to another, when applied to Gop, Tang 
XxX. 5. xxxiv. 14. Dent. iv. 24. f 
JEA'LOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to betray 
of the ſincerity of a lover'or married perſon. 
| cautious, vigilant, or zealous. 
JEA'LOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of being jealous; 
with reſpect to the ſincerity of love, 


not to be ſurpaſſed in any 


proſecuting wig, , 


ſuſpicion 
Extremely 


ſuſpicious 

or extremely zealouz 

ormance by another, 

JEA*'LOUSY, 8. (ja/ay „Fr.) a ſtate of mind wherein a 
lover imagines himſelf not equally beloved, or a marie 

| perſon ſuſpects the huſband or wife not faithful to the mar. 

| riage bed. A ſuſpicious fear. Caution; vigilance again 
danger; extreme application for fear of being ſurpaſſed. 

To JEER, v. 3. (derived by Skinner either * cearciare 

| Sax. garrire, Lat. to prate ; gerrare, Ital. to contend, from 

a, Sax. a contention, 4eeren, Belg. to bruſh, or /che,, 
Teut. to vex or make angry) to ſcoff, to mock, to railly 
or treat with ridicule in order to provoke ; uſed with 4 
Neuterly, to treat with ſcoffs; to ridicule in order 1, 
vex. | 
EE'R, S. an expreſſion wherein a on is ridiculed 

' rendered angry. A diſpleaſing — = 

| JEE'RER,'S. one who ſcoffs or mocks a perſon. One wh, 

treats another with ridicule and diſpleaſing jeſts. 

| JEE'RINGLY, adv. in a ſcornful or contemptuous manner, 

"With a fly and offenſive jeſt. 

JE'GGET, S. a kind of ſauſage. AinsworTs. 

 JEHO'VAH, (, Heb.) the proper name of Gov in the 

Hebrew. The Jews pretend that the true pronunciation 

of this name is unknown either to men or angels, aud 

therefore in the Maſorete bibles it is pointed and pro. 
nounced as if Elohim : the great veneration that they 
have for this name is inconceiveable, and the virtues they 
aſcribe to the very pronunciation of it is great, ſince the 
| Rabbis aſſert that the miracles of Chriſt, the reality of 
which they do not queſtion, like our modern deiſts, were 
performed by means of the name of Jehovah, which he 
ftole out of Solomon's temple. 

JEJU/NE, adj. ( jejunus, Lat.) wanting, empty or void. 
% Jeunet of ſpirit.” Bac. Pure, void of mixture, ele- 
mental. June, or limpid water.” BROWN. Dry, un- 
ö or vid of the ornaments of rhetoric, applied to 

ile 


JEJU*NENESS, 8. ury, poverty, or want of fpirit, ap- 
—— to bodies. Dryneſs, or wanting matter and embel- 
liſhments to engage the attention and pleaſe the mind; ] 
applied to ſtile or ht compoſitions. 
| JELLY, 8. ſee Gar, which is the proper ſpelling, 

ENNET, S. ſee Gznner. | 
JEO/PARD, wv. &. (pronounced j&ard, in this and other 
words from the fame orignal, fee ]roranpy) to hazard, 
or expoſe to danger. That jeaparded their lives.“ Judt 

v. 18. Uſed —— in divinity. 
-JEOBARDOUS, 2. expoſed to hazard or danger. 
JEOPARDY, 8. 7 Jepardy, derived from ja;, 
odr jen perdu, Fr. I have loſt; by Skinner and Junius) ha- 
zard, or a ſtate wherein a perſon is expoſed to extreme 
| danger. ** Were in jeopardy.” Luke viii. 23. f 
To IE RK, v. @. (ſometimes ſpelt geri, gereccau, Sax. to dl. 
rect by means of force or power, gercher, Goth. to ſtrike) 
to ſtrike with a quick and violent blow. Neuterly, 10 
ſtrike a perſon with a quick blow, by way of accoltng 
bim. Will ert and'greet.” Duvo. a 
-JE/RK, S. a blow given with a kind of a ſpring and forc- 
ble quickneſs. A ſudden fpring ; a quick jolt that fhock 
and farts. - «< Lobſters ſwim backwards by er, © 
„ fprings.” Grew. 
J@RKEN, S. (a diminutive of eprrel, Sax.) a jacket, ſhot 
coat, or cloſe waiſtcoat. Likewiſe; a kind of hawk, fron 
er, Tent. à vultur, and dis a diminutive termination. 
Grarin. | | 
JE/RSEY, S. (from the iſland. of Jerfey, which is famous fe 
ſpinaing of yarn, and its ſtocking manu/aQure) 2 flat 
woolen 


JESS, 8. — Fr. gerto, Ital.) mort ſtraps of leather tied 
©. about the leg of a hawk, by which ſhe is held on the i 
 JE'SSAMINE, S. fee Isi. 1 
JERU/'SALEM-ARTICHOKE, 8. in botany, a ſpeci ; 
ſun- lower, or helianthus, Which is propagated for © 
ſake of its roots, by ſome eſteemed equal with potatoes. 
To JEST, wv. . (from geftio, peſtieular, Lat. or chi 
Spam. jeſts) to make a perſon merry by pleaſant 1 
witty turns zu exprethon, and odd or comical moron | 


* 


| 
| 
ö 


: 


I G N 
the body. To ſpeak a thing one knows to be falſe pure- 


ivert another. | 
br. 2 thing meant only to divert a perſon, or 
] 10 laughter. A witty or pointed turn of words, which 
Feste, or raiſes laughter. The object of mirth or laugh- 
ter. A ludicrous manner of doing a thing, oppoſed to 
Ae a feigned one, oppoſed to truth or reality; and 
ame, oppoſed to earneſt. : 
TER, S. one given to witty turns in expreſſion, to ſarcaſms, 
or to odd and comical pranks. A buffoon, or one for- 
merly kept by great perſons to divert them by his witty 
turns or odd pranks. ? 
ET, 8. (ger, * gagat. Sax. of gagates, Lat.) a yt 
beautiful foſſil, of a and even ſtructure, a ſmoot 


ſarface, of a fine _ black colour, with a vein reſem- 

bling wood, and found in ſmall maſſes lodged in clay. 

A t, ſtream, or ſhoot of water from a fountain, We. 
et, Fr. | +4 des 

70 fuer, v. u. (jetter, Fr.) to ſhoot forward, or ſtand be- 

| d the other parts ; to jut out. Figuratively, to intrude. 
« To jet upon a prince's right.” Swax. Io ſtrut. 
« How he jets under his advanced plumes.” Shak. To 
jolt, or be ſhaken by a ſudden ſhock or motion. The 
« jetting of an hackney coach.” Wisex. The laſt ſenſe 

is not in uſe. ; 

JET, JET d'EAU, S. (Fr.) a fountain, or contrivance which 
ſpouts water in the air. "tops 
TTY, adj. made of, or as black as, Jet. TY 

JEWEL, S. ( jeweel, _ gioiello, Ital. joyel, Ital. joyat, 
Fr.) in its primary ſenſe, any ornament of great value, 
generally applied to ſuch as were ſet with precious ſtones. 
A gem or precious ſtone ; figuratively, applied to perſons, to 
convey an idea of great eſteem and affection towards them. 
WELLER, S. one who deals in precious ſtones. 

EWS-EARS, S. a rough, tough, and thin fungus, fo call- 
ed from its reſemblance of the human ear. | 

JE'WS-MALLOW, 8. in botany, a kind of mallow, ſown 
in great plenty near Aleppo, and deriving its name from 

its being uſed by the Jews as a pot-herb; its name among 
botanifts is corchorus. 

IE WS-STONE, S. a foſſil, being the ſpine of a very large 
urchin petrified by = long in the earth; it receives 
its name from its being found in Syria, which was famous 
for the reſidence of Jews. | 

JE'WS-HARP, S. (of jou#, Fr. a cheek, and harp, from its 
being held againſt the cheek) a kind of mulical inftru- 
ment, uſed the vulgar, made of ſteel ; held againſt 
the teeth, and ſounded 22 motion of a ſpring, which 
when ſtruck by the finger, vibrates againſt the breath. 

IF., conj. (gif, in Lincolnſhire, of gif, Sax. from gifan, Sax. 
to give. Gabae, or gaw, Goth. of giban, Goth. to give) 
granting or . a thing; upon condition, or ſup- 
poſition. Followed by another ſentence that includes op- 
poſition, it implies, whether or no, providing, or upon 
condition, as in Numb. xiv. 23. where the word which we 
tranſlate /zrely, ſignifies if in the Hebrew, as is obſerved 
in the margin of the Bible. [It is ſometimes uſed in com- 
pofition inſtead of ix before at, and implies negation or 
pravation.] 5 

IG'NEOUS, a. (of ignis, Lat. fire) firey ; containing, e- 
mitting, or having the nature of, fre. 

IGNFPOTENT, adj. (of ignis, Lat. fire, and potens, Lat. 
22 preſiding over fire, or powerful by means of 
re. Pope. | 
IG'NIS FA'TUUS, 8. (Lat.) a common meteor, ſeen in 
' meadows, and other moiſt places, in dark nights, cauſed 
by viſcous exhalations, which being kindled in the air, 
refle& a. fort of thin flame in the dark; called, b the 
common people, Will with the wiſp, or Jack with the 
tern. 
To IGNTI'TE, v. a. (from ignitus, of ignis, Lat. fire) to 
kindle, or make red hot. To ſet on fire. 
IGNI'TIBLE, adj. capable of being ſet on fire. 
IGNFTION, 8. (Fr.) the act of kindling or ſetting on 
fire, In chemiſtry, the application of fire to metals, till 
they become red hot, withour melting. 
IGNI'VOMOUS, adj. (ignivemus, Lat. of ignis, fire, and 
vono, Lat. to vomit) vomiting or caſting out fire. 
IGNO/BLE, 25 (Fr. ignobilis, La. of ig, for in, negative, 
and nobilis, noble) mean, or not belonging to the 
nobility, applied to birth. Worthleſs, baſe, or not de- 
ring honoer, applied to perſons or things. | 
3 .: adwv. in a diſgraceful, mean, baſe, Or reproach- 
manner, 
IGNOMPNIOUS, adj. (igneminieux, Fr. ignominia/us, Lat.) 
cauſing diſgrace, ſhame, or loſs of reputation, applied to 
_ Committing ſuch actions as muſt cauſe di 
cauſe loſs of fame, applied to perſons, 


grace, Or } 


ILY 
IGNOMINIOUSLY,; adv. in ſuch a tnanher as. to cauſe 
loſs of fame. | | | : 
IG'NOMINY, 8. (ignominie, Fr. ignominia, Lat.) loſs of 
fame, or honour. Diſgrace, ſhame, or reproach. "= 
IGNORA'MUS, S. (Lat. we are ignorant) in law, a Word 
uſed by a grand inqueſt, and written on the back of a bill, 
when they miſlike the evidence as defective, or not able 
to make good the charge it contains; hence it ſignifies fi- 
guratively, a perſon who knows nothing. 
IG'NORANCE, S. (Fr. ignorant, Lat.) want of knowledge, 
or inſtruction. Unſkiltulnefs. Any thing done without 
knowledge or deſign ; want of knowledge proceeding from 
a neglect of exerciſing our reaſon ; in ſcripture, want of 
the true knowledge of Gop and heavenly hivge For- 
give us all our fins, negligences, and rgnorances.” 
- Church Litany, Hence in the Old Teſtament, as well as 


the New, it implies idolatry. See 1 Per. i. 14. Ad, 
xvii. zo. 


IG NORANT, a. (Fr. ignorans, Lat.) wanting know- 


ledge or inſtruction. Without knowledge, or without hav- 

ing an idea of ſome particular. Unacquainted with, in a 

good ſenſe. Unknown or undiſcorered. ** [gnorant conceal- 

„ ment.“ SuAk. Made in an unſkilful manner. In ſcrip- 

ture, uſed to imply want of knowing the DET x, the 

books of Revelation, or the duty we ought to perform. 

As xvi. 23. P/al. Ixxii. 23. Heb. v. 2. Ce 

IG'NORANT), S. one who has not had the benefit of edu- 

cation to ſtore his mind with new ideas, and to enable him 

to diſcover truths that are known to the learned. 

IG'NORANTLY, adv. without knowledge, learning, or 
deſign, 

To IGNO'RE, v. a. (ignorer, Fr. ignoro, Lat.) not to 
know, or have an idea of a thing. Johuſon obſerves, 

that Boyle endeavoured to introduce this word, but with- 

out ſucceſs, 

JIG”, S. (giga, Ital. geige, Teut. a fiddle) a light, care- 
leſs, quick dance or tune. 

To JIG”, v. z. to dance a quick and light dance called a 

Jig. Uſed in contempt for dancing in general. 

IG MAKER, S. a perſon who dances to, or plays, a light, 
quick, and merry tune. | 

JIG'GUMBOB, S. (a cant word perhaps from geige, a fid- 
dle, and 46, implying its hanging in a pendulous man- 

ner) a toy, or flight trinket. 

JVLT, S. (gilia, Il. to entrap in an amour, according to 
Mr. Lye, jiilot, Scot. Johnſon imagines it to be either a 
contraction from giglet, or gillor, or gillet, the diminutive 
of gill, uſed ludicrouſly for a woman) a woman who re- 
celves the addreſſes of a lover, gives him hopes, and de- 
ceives him, Uſed in contempt or reproach of any wo- 
man. 

To JFLT, v. a. to deceive a man by flattering his love 
with hopes, and afterwards leaving him for another. 

To JUNGLE, v. a. (either corrupted from jangle, of form- 

ed from the ſound) to clink, or make a noiſe like money 
or other ſounding metal flung on a ſtone or other hard 
body. In poetry or ſtite, applied to the ſound formed by 
ſeveral words or ſyllables which end in the fame letters. 

JUNGLE, S. the found -made by money or other metal 
flung againſt a hard body. The ſound made by words 
ending in the ſame letters and fyllables, applied to tile. 

IS'LE, S. (pronounced ile, corrupted from aj/e, Fr.) ſee 
A1LE, which is the moſt proper ſpelling. An ear of corn. 
AINSWORTH. 

I'LEUS, S. (Lat.) in medicine, a twiſting of the guts, or a 

Cirxcumvolution or inſertion of one part of the gut into 
another. 

V'LEX, S. (Lat.) the great ſcatlet oak. 5 

I'LIAC, ad. (of ilews) cauſed by twilling in the guts. Be- 
longing to the lower belly, from jexar, Lat. The iliac 
peer is a kind of nervous cholic, ſeated in the ileum, 
whereby one part of the gut enters the cavity of that part 

which is immediately below or above it: | 

ILL“, adj. (contracted from ciel, ilar, Dan. l, Brit.) in- 
conſiſtent with our duty, as citizens or chriſtians, applied 
to perſons : contrary to good. Sick or diſordered, ap- 

lied to health. | 

ILL”, S. an action contrary to our duty either to Go or 
man. Wickedneſs, applied to perſons. A misfortune, 
or ſomething which hinders our happineſs, applied to 
things. | 

ILL © ady, not well or rightly. “ et eaſe.” Dx VD. Not 
eaſily. I able to ſuſtain.” Par. Inf. M in compo- 
ſition, whether ſubſtantive, or adverb, implies defect, 
or ſomething bad and improper either in quality or con- 
dition. | | | 


| 1 IL, 


ILL 
„ before words beginning with / ſtands for in, and implies 
K es negation, or privation; and ſometimes in, or 
into. | . | 
ILA PSR, S. Cillanſus, Lat.) the gradual or gentle entrance 
of one thing into another. A ſudden attack, or accident. 
To ILLAOQUEATE, v. a. (illaqueatus, Lat.) to entrap, or 
enſnare. Nlaqueattd into an aſſent.” Moxs. Seldom 


ILLAQUEA”TION, S. /illaqueatio, Lat.) the act of catch- 
ing or enſnaring. ' A ſnare, or artiſice made uſe of to en- 
trap, or catch. | 


i ILLA'TION,; S. (ilatio, Lat.) an inference, or concluſion 


drawn from premiſes. , 
ILLA'TIVE, ad. (illatus, Lat.) uſed to im ly an inference 
or concluſion. ** The i//ative particles.” WaT Ts. 
ILLAU'/DABLE, adj. (illaudabilis, Lat.) unworthy of praiſe. 

ILLAU / DABLV, adv. in a manner not deſerving praiſe. 

ILLE GAL, 2 . (of # for in negative, and /egalis, Lat.) 
contrary to law. 4 8 BY 

ILLEGA*LITY, S. the quality of being unlawful or con- 
trary to law. 1h 

IELE'GIBLE, adj. (of for ix negative, and Agibilis, Lat. 
of lego, Lat. to read) that which cannot be read. 

ILLEGFTIMACY, S. (of i/ligitimate) the ſtate of a baſ- 
tard 3 the ſtate of baſtardry. * 

ILLEGITIMATE, adj. (of for in Lat. negative, and /e- 
gitimus, Lat.) unlawfully begotten; or not begotten in 

_ wedlock. | 
To ILLEGT'TIMATE, v. a. in law, to prove a perſon a 

baſtard. 

ILLEGFTIMATELY, adv. not in wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION, S. the ſtate of a baſtard, or of one 
-not begotten in wedlock. 

ILLE'VIABLE, adj. (of #/ implying a negation, and Jever, 
Fr. to raiſe) what cannot be levied, raifed, or exacted. 

ILL-FA'VOURED, aj. (ſee IL) ugly or deformed. 

ILL-FA'VOUREDLY, adv. with uglineſs or deformity, 

enerally applied to the face. 

ILL-FA'VOUREDNESS, S. want of harmony in the fea- 
tures; uglineſs or deformity, applied to the face. 

ILLFBERAL, adj. (illiberalis, Lat.) wanting generoſity, or 

ntility. 

IL TBERA'LIT Y, S. want of generofity or dignity. 

ILLFBERALLY, adv. in a mean, niggard, or difkngenuous 
manner. 

ILLFCIT, . (illicite, Fr. allicitus, Lat.) unlawfut or con- 
5 to any law. 

To ILLVGHTEN, v. . (of i for in, and lighten) to make 
light; to ſupply with light. We ſee the air vligb- 
„ tened.” RALE IH. Uſed in no other authour. 

ILLFMITABLE, a. (of i for in Lat. implying denial, 
and lime, Lat. a bound) not to be bounded or limited. 

ILLVMITABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be capable of 
no bounds. 

ILLFMITED, - adj. (i//imite, Fr. of il for in, and limes limi- 
tin, Lat. a bound) unbounded. Without bounds, limits, 
or reſtraint. : 

ILLVTERA'TE, «4. (i/literatus, Lat.) without having re- 
ceived any improvements by learning or inſtruction. Un- 
learned. 

ILLITERATENESS, S. the ſtate of having never received 
aay improvements from learning. 


ILLTTERATURE, S. want of the advantages of learn- 


ing. pen 

ILLNESS, S. any thing which is productive of inconveni- 

ence, or deſtructive. of our happineſs, applied to things 
natural, moral, and religious. Sickneſs or diſorder, ap- 
plicd to health. 

ILL- NATURE, S. a natural diſpoſition whereby a perſon 
is prone to do ill turns, and to thwart the happineſs of 
aaother, attended with a ſecret joy on the fight of any 
niaiſchief which befalls another, an entire inſenfibility 
of any kindneſs received. | | 

ILL-NA'TURED, adj. habitually unkind, malicious, or 
miſchievous, croſſing or thwarting the deſigns of ancther. 
Figuratively, barren, or not anſwering the care and ex- 
. peuce of cultivation, applied to land. Their i/k-natur'd 
7 land.” PuiLIrs. 3 

ILL-NATUREDLV, adv. in a peeviſh, froward, miſchiev- 
ous manner. In ſuch a manner as diſcovers a pleaſure in 
thwarting the happineſs or ex tions of another. 

 ILL-NA'TUKEDNESS, S. the quality of acting with a de- 


655 to thwart the happineſs and expectations of another. 
ant of a kind diſpoſition. 


ILLO/GICAL, .. (of il for is negative, and logical) igno- 
on- 


rant or negligent of the rules of logic or reaſon. 
Sir 


* 


To ILLUVU DE, v. a. illuab, 
deceit or ſtratagem. To mock. 


IMB 


ILLO'GICALLY adv. in a manner contrary to, or! 
ſiſtent with, che rules of i a * oct, « F icon. 
t.) to deceive; to eſcape by 


To ILLU'ME, v. a. Cilluminer, Lat.) to wupply with 1; ht 
To brighten, or adorn. Land with fluid 20d. 
THrHoMmMSON. | 

To ILLU'MINE, v. a. (illuminer, Fr.) to enlighten or make 
light. To ſupply with lights Figuratively, to ag, 
„O let my country's friends illumine mine.” Abbis. 


To ILLU'MINATE, v. @. illuminer, Fr. from lumen, Lat. 


light) to enlighten, or ſupply with 5 Figurativel 
to ſupply the mind with a power of underſtanding any dif. 
ficulty. To hang out, or adorn with lights on any pu- 
blic rejoicing night. To adorn with pictures, or initial 
letters painted with gold and other colours, as uſcd in 
_— manuſcripts. To illuſtrate any paſſage in an au. 
thour. b 

ILLUMINA'TION, 8. (Fr. i/luminatio, Lat.) the act or 
ſupplying with light. The cauſe of light. Brightneßz; 
ſplendour. Light communicated to the mind by inſpira. 
tion. Lights put up at windows, or hung on the ow. 
fide of houſes, on any rejoicing night for national ſuc. 
ceſs, &c. | 

ILLU'MINATITVE, adj. (illuminati, Fr.) having the pow. 
er to communicate light. 

ILLUMINA'TOR, S. (from i/luminatus, Lat.) one who gixes 
light. One who explains a difficult pallage In an authoyr, 
One who adorns books with pictures at the beginning ef 
chapters or ſections. | 

ILLU'SION,._ S. (Fr. fe, Lat.) a falſe ſhow or appear. 
ance. Errour occaſioned by a falſe appearance. 

ILLU'SIVE, adj. (illy/us, Lat.) deceiving by falſe ſhow. 

ILEU*SORY, adj. (illufcire, Fr.) fraudulent ; with an in- 

tention to deceive. Deceitful. 

To ILLU STRATE, v. a. ( illuſtratus, of illuſtro, Lat. A 
luftrer, Fr.) to brighten with light or honour. Figurative. 
ly, to explain or clear up a difficulty in an authour. 

ILLUSTRA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of rendering a difi. 
cult paſſage eaſy to be underſtood. An expoſition, or ex- 
planation, | 

ILLU'STRATIVE, adj. having the quality of clearing up 
a difficult or obſcure paſſage in an authour. 

ILLU'STRATIVELY, adv. by way of explanation. 

ILLU'STRIOUS, adj. (illuftris, Lat. illufire, Fr.) noble; 
eminent for titles, dignity, birth or excellence. 

ILLU*STRIOUSLY, adv. in a conſpicuous, noble, or emi- 
nent manner. F. 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS, S. eminence of rank, birth, dignity, 
or good qualities, which makes a perſon remarkable. 

I'M, a contraction, uſed in diſcourſe for I am. 

IM, is uſed in compoſition for ix before mute letters, and 

enerally implies want or negation, 

IMAGE, S. (Fr. of imago, Lat.) the appearance of any ob- 
jet. An idea impreſſed by outward objects on the mind. 
A repreſentation of any Ginn expreſſed either in paint- 
ing, ſculpture, &c. moſt commonly applied to ſtatues, A 
copy, or likeneſs. A lively deſcription of any thing in diſ- 
courſe. A picture drawn in the fancy. A falſe god; or 
a ſtatue made to repreſent, and be worſhipped as, a god. 

To IM'AGE, v. a. to form a repreſentation, likene!s, or 
icea of a thing in the mind. 

IMAGERY, 8. ſtatues or pictures. Figuratively, a te- 
ſemblance. ** This imagery of ſorrow.” Prior. Ideas 

formed purely by the imagination, which have no origi- 
nals out of the mind. Such deſcripticns in an authour, 28 
repreſent the thing deſcribed in a perfect and pictureſque 
manner to the mind. | | 

IMA'GINARY, aj. exiſting only in the imagination or 
fancy, oppoſed to real, 3 | 

IMAGINATION, S. (Fr. imaginatio, Lat.) a power or fa- 
culty of the ſoul whereby it can join, or ſeparate the ideas 
it has received by the ſenſes, in ſuch a manner, as to form 
other compound ideas; which have no reſemblance exiit- 
ing out of the mind. Fancy, The power of repreſent- 
ing things abſent. A conception, image, or idea of any 
thing in the mind. A contrivance or plot, uſed with «- 

vgainſ?. 

To IMA'GINE, v. z. to fancy; to conceive; to paint ot 
* an idea in the mind. Figuratively, to contrive, ot 

Ot. 

IMA'GINER, S. one who forms an idea in his mind. 


IMBE'CILE, adj. (Fr. imbecillis, Lat.) wanting ſtrength, 


applied both to body and mind. 
IMBECILITY, 8. {imbecilite, Fr.) frailty, or weakne6 of 
mind or body. | | 1 
e | 0 
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IMITA'TION, S. the act of doing an 


ILM M 


ata d urativel /, to admit into the mind. To drench, 
. - 0 — „This earth inbibed with 
2 acid.” Newzr. Johnſon obſerves that this ſenſe, 
though unuſual, and perhaps unexam led, is neceſſary in 
| the'Rngliſh/ language, unleſs the word inbue be adopted, 
which our writers ſeem not willing to receive. 
(MBIBER, S. that which drinks in, ſucks up, or. ab- 


nid idi⸗Trox, 8. (Fr.) the act of drinking, or ſucking up 

10 Bin- TER, v. 4. Figuratively, to: make bitter. To 

Jeprive of happineſs or pleaſure, ** Paſſions which inbitter 

6 lpeir lives.” AdD1s. To exaſperate, or aggravate a miſ- 
in order to inflame a perſon's anger. : 


To IMBO DV, v. #. to cover with, or thicken to a body. 


TT; ine together into one maſs or company. To in- 
2 a to the confinement of the Pul within the 
body. Im odied in ſtone.” Woopw. Neuterly, to u- 
- nite into one maſe-oridea, * * 
To IMBO'LDEN, v. a. to raiſe to confidence ; to encou- 
rape, or make bo d. | | 


To 1MBO'SOM, v. 4. to hold on the boſom ; to wrap in | 


that part of a garment which covers the boſom, Figu- 
ratively, to love with a warm affection and friendſhip. 

To IMBOU/RSE, v. 4. (it ſhould be ſpelt embour/e, from 
embourſer; Fr.) to furniſh or ſtack with money, 


| To IMBO'W, v. a. to arch; to make in the form of an 


arch. 

ISO WMENT. 8. an arch or vault. The roof all o- 
. « pen,” not ſo much as any imbozwment.” Bac. 

To IMBO'WER, v. @. to cover with a bower ; to cover 
with branches or trees. 

To IMBRA'NGLE, v. a. (low word) to entangle. With 
« ſubtle cobweb—in which when once they are imbran- 
« pled.” Hudib. 

IM'BRICATED, adj. (from imbrex, Lat. a gutter tile) in 
botany, formed in hollows, like thoſe of a gutter-tile, _ 
IMBRICA'TION,* S. an hollow indenture, like that of a 

tter-tile. 
To IMBRO WN, v. a. to make brown, or dark. 
To IMBRUY'TE, v. a. to make like a brute, either in quality 
or ſnape. Neuterly, to become like a brute. 
To IMBRUE, v. a. (from im for in, and brue) to ſteep, 
ſoak, or wet much and lo 


ng. 
| To IMBU'E, v. a. (imbuo, Ea this word, though it ſeems 


wanted in our language, and propoſed by Digby, Boyle 

and Woodward, hey 185 been ry aur by” ethic 22 

yet) to tincture very deeply; to imbibe; to dye or im 
pregnate with any liquour. 

IMrTABTLTTV, 8. (mirabilis, Lat.) the quality of being 
imitable. 

IMITABLE, adj. (Fr. imitabilis, Lat.) worthy of being 
reſembled or imitated. Pofſible to be imitated or co- 
pied, 

To IMTTATE, v. 4. {imitatus, Lat. imiter, Fr.) to en- 
deavoyr to reſemble; to copy. To counterfeit, To co- 
py a compoſition ſo as to form another like it with reſpect 
to its method or the images it uſes. 

thing with a 

view of making it like ſomething elſe. Io attempt to re- 
ſemble or make like. Any thing formed with a reſem- 
blance of ſome original, and offered as a copy. A me- 
thod of tranſlating, wherein an authour not only varies 
from the words and ſenſe of the original, but forſakes 
them entirely if he thinks fit, and makes uſe of modern 

names and illuſtrations inſtead of ancient, or domeſtic in- 
ſtead of foreign ones. | 

IMTTATIVE, adj. (imitativus, Lat.) inclined to imitate 
copied from or reſembling. 

IMITA'TOR, S. (imitator, Lat. imitateur, Fr.) one who 
copies from and endeavours to reſemble another. 

IMMA'CULAT'E; adj. ( immaculatus, from im, negative, and 
maculg, Lat. a ſpot) without ſpot, ſtain, or crime, appli- 
ed to perſons. Without mud, pure, or clear, applied to 
water. Thou clear, immac 


Suk. 
10 IMMA/NACLE, wv. a. (of im for in, and manacle, Fr.) 
8 put in manacles. To fetter or confine, SHax. Not 
ule. [$ "64 | | | 
MANENT, adj. (Fr.) internal; or ſituated within the 
IMMA'NIFEST, "adj." (of in, negative, and manife/) 
nat maniteſt, certain, or plain. /mmanifeft and unknown”. 
kown, Not in uſe. by Bay 


IMMA'NNITY, S. (immanitas, Lat.) barbarity; eruelt 
0 k » . , . * *. 
Such immanity and bloody ſtrife.” SnAK. Not in uſe. 


e, and filver fountain.” 


mib R . 6. (765/66, Lat. imbiber, Fr.) to drink, or 


q 


To IMMA'SK; 5. 4. (of in and moſt) to 


| IMMINENT, a. 


IMM 

t in a maſk; 

Figuratively, to cover; to diſguiſe. ** Caſes of buckram 
* to — our outward garments.” Stax. Obſolete. 

IMMATE/RIAL, adj. (immateriel; Fr. of in negative, and 
materia, Lat. matter) ſpiritual ; diſtin from and not con- 
ſiſting of matter. Of no importance, or weight, The 
laſt ſenſe is branded as a barbariſm by Johnſon. 

IMMATE'RIALLY, adv. in a manner not depending on 

matter. : | | 446. e ovate | 


IMMATERIALIZED, adj. freed from of void of matter, 


„% [Immaterialized ſpirits.” Gray. | 
IMMATE'RIALNESS, S. diſtinctneſs or freedom from mat- 
ter. | . 2-4 
IMMATE'RIATE;' ag. not confiſting of matter, 


% Tncor- 
«« poreal and immateriate.” Bac. 


IMMATURE, adj.” (immaturus, Lat.) not ripe ; not per- 


fect; too early or before the natural time. Call not 
that death immature.” TarLos. s 

gy ara adv. too ſoon ; before ripe, complete, or 
exiſtent. 

IMMATURENESS, IMMATU*RITY; S. unripeneſs. A 
ſtate wherein a perſon or thing is not arrived to. its per- 
fection. nr "A | 

IMMEABFLITY, S. (immeabilis, Lat.) want of power to 
paſs or make itſelf a paſſzge, applied to fluids. ** Imme- 
% ability of the juices.” Au nr. 

IMME'ASURABLE, a. (pronounced imm#/aratle) not to 
be meaſured. Not to be conceived. | 

IMME"ASURABLY, adv. beyond all meaſure; beyond all 
comprehenſion or conception. | 

IM MECHANICAL, a. (of im for in negative, and me- 
chanical) not according to the laws of mechanics. 

IMME'DIACY, S. (i#mediatere, Fr. from immediate) the 
quality of acting without the intervention of any other 
means. Perſonal greatneſs, or a power of ating without 
dependance. * The which i»mediacy may well ſtand up.” 

 SHaAK. *© A harſh word and ſenſe peculiar, I believe, to 
„ Shakeſpeare.” Jonnson. * 

IMME'DIATE, adj. (immediut, Fr.) in ſuch a ſtate, with 
reſpect to ſomething elſe, as to have nothing between 
Without any thing intervening. Not acting by ſecond 
cauſes, Inſtant or preſent, applied to time. Armed 


% with more immediate power.” Prior. Johnſon cenſures 
the uſe of more, in this ſentence, as improper. 


IMMEDIATELY, adv. without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. Inſtantly ; at the pteſent time; without 
delay, applied to time. cs 

IMME'/DIATENESS, S. preſence, applied to time. The 
_ or quality of being without any ſecond ot intervening 
cauſes, : | 

IMME DICABLE, adj. (immedicabilis, Lat.) not to be heal- 
ed or cured. | | 

IMME'MORABLE, adj. (immemorabili;, Lat.) not worth te- 
membering. 

IMMEMO'RIAL, S. (Fr. of im for in negative, and me- 
moria, Lat.) not within the memory of any perſon living. 
So ancient as not to be eaſily traced with any degree of 
certainty. 

IMME'NSE, adj. (Fr. of immen/ſas, Lat.) unbounded, ap- 
plied to extent, or the property of the body. Not to be 
comprehended : Applied to the mind. Infinite. 

IMME'NSITY, S. (immer/i2, Fr.) unbounded or incompre- 
henſible greatneſs. | 


IMME'NSURABLE, a. impoſſible to be meaſured. Iu- 
finite. 5 


' IMMENSURABLLITY, S. impoſſibility of being meaſured. 


To IMME'RGE, v. a. (immergo, Lat.) to plunge or put un- 
der water. | ' 

IMME'RIT, S. (immerito, Lat.) want of worth or deſert. 
„% My own immerit.“ SuckLixG. Not in uſe. | 

IMME RSE, adj. (immer /zs, Lat. of intmergo, Lat.) buried; 
covered ; ſunk deep. 

IMME RSE, v. a. (immer/us, Lat.) to put under water. To 
ſink deep or cover. To plunge, fink, or keep depreſſed, 
applied to the mind. | 

IMMERSION, S. (Fr. of fene, Lat.) the act of plung- 
ing, or putting a body in water, or any other fluid; beyond 
its ſurface. The ſtare of finkitg or being ſank in liquour 
below its ſurface. © The ſtate of being overwhelmed, ap- 

lied to the mind. 3 8 

IMMETHO/DICAL, a4: (of i negative; and 'merbodical) 
without order, regulatity, or method. 3 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, ao. in an irregular manner; with- 
out method, n 

(Fr. immintns, Lat.) hanging over ones 


head; threatning ; near, applied always to ſomething ill; 
6 G wiv 2 60H. NUCOW T1537 


''To 


* 


To. IMMINGLE, v. b. (ef im for i, and mingle) 10 
- mingle,” mix, or unite, | P and peace immingle 
«© charms.” Tous. Seldom — 7 
IMMINU'TION, S. (inminutio, Lat.) the act of leſſening. 


Decay. Not in uſ. Fs | 
IMMI'SCIBLE, adj. (of im negative, and. ani/cible) not ca- 
pable of being mixed. word uſed by the authour of 
P C , . ls. a ”\ 23d L ud £ F wt 
IMMISSION, S.- (immiſſio, Lat.) the act of ſending in, op- 
poſed to emfion. | | 


To IMMI'X, v. a. (of im for in, and mix) to mix together; 
to join or unite. ** With theſe immiæt. MiuT. 
IMMPXABLE, adj. (from immix) not to be mixed together. 

« Liquour of the ſame colour, and immixable.”” W1LKINS. 
Not in uſe. | f f sen 
IMMOBTLITY,.S. (immobilite, Fr. from immobilit, Lat.) a 

quality of body, whereby it is rendered incapable of mo- 
tion. A ſtate of reſt. 
IMMO DERATE, adj. (immoderatus, Lat. immoderi, Fr.) 
ceſſive; exceeding due bounds. | 
IMMO/DERATELY, adv. in an exceſſive degree or man- 
ner. 
IMMODERA'TION, S. 
mean. Exceſs. a 
IMMO DES T, adj. (immode/te, Fr.) wanting ſhame. or cha- 
| tity, applied to perſons. Unchaſte or inconſiſtent with 
modeſty ; obſcene, applied to actions, thoughts and words. 
IMMO'DESTY, S. (immodeſtie, Fr.) want of modeſty, or 
of a re to chaſtity and decency. | 
To IMMOLATE, v. a. ( immoelatus of immolo, Lat. immo- 
ler, Fr.) to ſacrifice, or kill in ſacrifice. ** [mmolate the 
* tongues.” Pore. 
IMMOLA'TION, 8. (Fr.) che act of ſacrificing, or killing 
as an offering to Gov. The thing offered in ſacriſice. 
IMMO'MENT', adj. (of im negative, and moment) trifling ; 
of no value or importance. mmoment toys.” SHak. A 
barbarous word. 

IMMO'RAL, adj. (of im negative, and moral) inconſiſtent 
with or contrary to the laws of morality. Bad or un- 


uſt. | 
IMMORA'LITY „S. an action inconſiſtent with our duty 
towards men. Want of virtue. 
IMMORTAL, adj. (immortalis, Lat.) not * of dying. 
Living for ever. Never ending; tual. 
IMMORTA'LITY, S. a ſtate which has no end. An 
exemption from death. That which makes immortal. 
„ Quaff immortality and joy.” Par. Loft. 
IMMO'RTALLY, adv. ſo as never to die or ceaſe. 


EX 


Fr.) want of keeping to a due 


To IMMO RTALIZE, v. a. (immoertali/er, Fr.) to make |} 


immortal, or exempt from death. To perpetuate, or 
make the fame of a perſon endleſs. Neuterly, to become 
or grow immortal. When bards 
Porz. Perhaps peculiar to this authour. . ; 

IMMO'RTALLY, adv. without death; without ceaſing or 
ending.” | 

IMMO'VEABLE, adj. not be forced from or taken out of 
its place. In law, not liable to be carried away. Not to 
be ſhaken or affected, applied to the mind. 

IMMO'VEABLY, adv. in a ſtate not to be ſhaken, or af- 
feed, applied to the mind. 

IMMUY'NITY, 8. (immunite, Fr. immunitas, Lat.) diſcharge 
from any duty or obligation. In law, a privilege. Free- 
dom. Immunity from errours.” Dzrp. 

To IMMU*RE, v. a. (of im for in, and murus, Lat. a wall; 


emmurer, old Fr.) to incloſe within a wall. To iumpiiſon ; 


to confine. 

IMMU*RE, S. a wall or incloſure. Within whoſe ſtrong 
« immures.” Shak. Not in uſe. 

IMMU'SICAL, adj. without harmony or concord. 
« immuſical note.” Brown. 

IMMUTABTLITY, S. (immutabilit?, Fr. of immutabilitas, 
Lat.) freedom from change or alteration. 

IMMU”TABLE, adj. ( immutabilis, Lat.) not ſubject to 
change or alter. | 

TMMU*”TABLY, adv. without altering or changing. In a 

manner not ſubject to change or alter. | 

IMP, S. (inp, Brit. a young ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig) a ſon. 
« An imp of fame.” Shax. An inferiour devil. An 


emiſſary of the devil. Still retained in the laſt ſenſes, but 


obſolete in the firſt. = 2210 N 
To IM, v. a. (impio, Brit. to en to lengthen by the 
addition of ſomething elſe. ** Imp out our drooping Seay 
4% try's broken wings.“ SHax. | 
To ACT. -v. a. (inpactus of impinge, Lat.) to drive or 


force the icles of a bod together. To con- 
denſe by external force. Being impaged ſo thick toge- 
A 


q Woopw. Not in uſe, 


begin Oimmortalize.” | 


To IMPAINT, v. 4. (of im, an (expletive, and 


| 


happy as the ſtate of paradiſe is ſuppoſed to 


| IMPA'STED, 


| IMPEA'CH 
« The 


LMP 
E 2 14 


aud Paint) ty 
nt. . to gloſe, or diſguiſe with emi, 
— 2 Such water 9 to 2 his — 
Not in uſe. | 5 4 HAK, 
To IMPAPFR, v. a. (empirer, Fr. to make worſe, of ,. 
Fr. worſe) to leſſen in degree, quality, quantity, or w, 
To diminiſh ; to injure; to make worſe. Neuterly, to de. 
cay, or be worn out. E 
IMPAIR, S. a decay, or decreaſe. Loſs of power, dey 
or quality. 
IMPAI'RMENT, S. decay; injury; decay of ſtrength 
IMPA'LPABLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be felt,” or perceived 
the touch. 1 by 
To IMPA'RADISE, v. 4. LN Ital.) to render a 


be, « 
s radiſ d in one another's arms,” Par. Loft. * 
IMPA'RITY, S. diſproportion. The exceſs of two thi 
compared together. Oddneſs, or impoſlibility of being 
_ vided into equal parts. 
To IMPA'RK, v. a. to ſeparate from a common. To make 
a park of; to incloſe with a park. 
To IMPA'RT, v. 4. (impartior, Lat.) to grant, give, ,, 
communicate a part. g 
IMPA'RTIAL, . S. (Fr. of im, negative, and partial) jul, 
without any bias, or undue influence. 
IMPARTIA'LITY, S. Cinpartialité, Fr.) the act of digg, 
buting juſtice without any bias or undue influence. Strid 


juſtice. 
IMPA'RTIALLY, adv. in a manner free from any bias in 
determinining an opinion, or diftributing juſtice, 
IMPA'RTIBLE, adj. (Fr.) that which may be communi. 
cated or. beſtowed in part. Without parts. 
IMPA'SSABLE, adi. not to be paſſed z not admitting a pal. 


IMPASSIBFLITY, S. (impaſſabilire, Fr.) the quality or pri. 
vilege of not being ſubject to external injury or ſuffering, 
IMPA'SSIBLE, agj. (Fr.) incapable of ſuffering injury or 


pain, | 
IMPA'SSIONED, adj. (of im, for in, and paſſion) ſeined, 
1 * with paſſion. The tempter all impaſſioned” 
ar. Le. ' | | 
. (of im for in, and pafte) covered with 
— © Bab * impaſted.” LINE 
IMPA”TIENCE, S. (Fr.) inability of ſuffering pain, or de. 
lay without complaint. | 
IMPA”TIENT, adj. (Fr. of impatiens, Lat.) not able to en- 
dure, or bear delay, pain, or any other inconvenience 
without complaint. Vehemently agitated by any paſſon. 


Eager. 

IMPA'TIENTLY, ady. with great intenſeneſs, application, 
or ardour. He conſidered one thing ſo impatienth.” 
CLAREN D. With £99 eagerneſs, or longing deſire. 

To IMPA”"TRONIZE, v. a. (impatroniſer, Fr.) to gain the 
power or poſſeſſion of a place, or ſigniory. To injs- 


* tronixe to himſelf the dutchy.” Bxown. Not in uſe. 
To IMPA'WN, v. @. to give a on as an (hoſtage, or : 
thing as pledge and ſecurity, the performance of cer- 


tain conditions, 

To IMPEA'CH, v. 4. {promonnced in this word, and it 

derivatives, * 2 of empecher, Fr.) to hinder, in 1s 
primary ſenſe, but now obſolete. In law, to accuſe a per- | 
ſon of being guilty of a crime, applied either to the info. 
mation of an accomplice or the accuſations of parliament, 
from en, Fr. in, and peches, Fr. a fin. 

IMPEA'CH, S. an hindrance, or obſtacle. © What an in- 
«« tricate impeach is this.” Syax. Not in uſe. 


LE, adj. worthy of being found fault with. 
n 5 , ; 


IMPEA'CHMEMT, 8. {empechement, Fr.) an hindrance, 0 
obſtacle. ** March on to Calais without impeachnent.” 
Shak, A public accuſation or charge of being guilt 
of ſome crime. An accuſation, from en and pechee, Fr. à lin 

To IMPE/ARL, v. 4. (pronounced imp#rl, of in and pea") 
to adorn with pearls, To adorn with ſomething reſen- 


bling pearls. | 
IMPECCABILITY, adj, (impeccabilite, Fr.) freedom from 
n. 
IMPE/CCABLE, adj. (Fr.) without being guilty of fi. 
Without a poſſibility of committing fin, ithout fin. 
To IMPE/DE, v. 4. (impedio, Lat.) to hinder, ſtop, d 
ut an end to an action by any obſtacle or difficulty. 
IMPE/DIMENT, S. (impedimentum, Lat) an hindrance, cb 
ſtacle or motive which renders the performance of a thing 
difficult or impoſſible. 

To IMPE'L, v. a. 1 Lat.) to drive on, to mak* 
thing moye ; to att ùpon with force. * 


IMP 
iPELLENT, 8. (impellens, Lat.) a power which acts up- 


ing with force. | = | 
1E N. ), v. a. (impendeo, Lat.) to hang over, threat- 

* or be near; generally applied to ſome evil. 
DE/NDENT, adj. (impendens, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, 
ſuſpended or hanging over. In its figurative ſenſe, very 
w+ or preſſing cloſe, generally applied to ſomethin b: b 
E NDENCE, S. the ſtate of hanging over, or being 

mos applied to evil. The impendence of a greater or 
« fonfible evil.” HALE.. | 

MPENETRABFLITY, S. (impenetrabilite, Fr.) the qua- 

lity of being not pierceable. ardneſs, or a ſtate not ſuſ- 
ceßüͤble of tender affections, applied to the mind. 

IMp NETRABLE, adj. (Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat.) not to 
be pierced or entered by any outward force. Not admit 
ting to enter. Figuratively, not be known or diſcover- 
ed, applied to things and perſons. Not to be moved, 
or affected, applied to the mind. 

IMPE/NETRABLY, adv. with ſo much hardneſs as not to 
ive entrance to any thing driven by external force. Not 
to be removed by inſtruction, applied to defects of the un- 
derſtanding . {mpenetrably dull.“ Porr. ; 

IMPE/NITENCE, IMPE'NITENCY, 8. (impenitence,. Fr.) 
a ſlate of mind wherein a perſon continues in fin, with- 
out any ſorrow, or ſenſe of divine love or mercy. 

IMPE/NITENT, aj. (Fr.) not grieving or repentin of fin. 

IMPE/NITENTLY, ady. without repentance, or ſhewing 
any ſorrow for ſin. : 

IMPE/NNOUS, adj. (from im, negative, and penna, Lat, a 
wing or feather) without wings. [mpennous inſets, 
Bow. Not in uſe. . 

IMPERATE, adj. imperatus, Lat. of impero, to command) 
done with * (£42 or the direction of the will. In- 
gerate acts.“ HALE. 

pERATIVE, adj. ( imperativus, of impero, Lat.) command- 
ing or expreſſing command. The imperative mood in 
Engliſh is = either with auxiliary words, implying 
a command, requeſt, or permiſſion, or by putting the 
word after the verb, which in other moods comes before it. 
Thus Peter runs, is the indicative; but run Peter, or let Pe- 
ter run, is the imperative. Let is prefixed only to the 
third perſon ſingular, and to the firſt and third perſons 
plural; as ler fi hear; let us regard; let them re- 


nt. : 
IMPERCE/PTIBLE, adj, (Fr.) not to be ſeen or perceived 
either by the mind, eye, or other ſenſes. Figuratively, 
very ſmall or minute. go 
IMPERCE/PTIBLENESS, S. the quality of not being per- 
ceived either by the mind or ſenſes. - 
IMPERCE/PTIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be perceived 
either by the mind or ſenſes. i 
IMPERFECT, adj. (imperfectus, Lat. imperfait, Fr.) not 
uite finiſhed; not complete; wanting ſomething ; de- 
ective. Frail ; not completely . ; 
IMPERFE/CTION, S. (Fr.) a defect, failure or fault, 
whether natural or moral; applied both to perſons and 
things. | 
IMPERFECTLY, adv. not fully or completely. With de- 
fefts or failure. ; 
IMPE/RFORABLE, adj. (of im, negative, and perforo, Lat. 
to bore) not to be bored through. 
IMPE'RFORATE, adj. (of im, negative, and perforatus, 


Lat. bored through) not pierced or bored through, With- | 


out a hole or cavity running through. ** Sometimes chil- 
* dren are born imperforate.” SHARP. 

IMPERIAL, adj. (Fr. of imperialis, Lat.) poſſeſſed of the 
ſtate of an emperour or empreſs ; higher than royal, 
though ſometimes uſed for it. Inperial paper, is a large 
kind of fine writing paper, originally ſo called becauſe 
made in Germany, wy ſtamped with the emperour's arms, 
by ſome imagined to be » called from its being of a ſu- 

riour quality to any other paper. ? 

] PE'RIALIS yp 9 — is a ſubject to the empe- 
rour of Germany. 

IMPE'RIOUS, adj. (impericux, Fr. imperigſus, Lat.) com- 
manding in an haughty and inſolent manner, Over-bear- 
ing; powerful; proud. Vaſt and imperious mind,” 

Lors. 

IMPE'RIOUSLY, adv. with inſolence, or haughtineſs of 
command; with pride of authority. In an inſolent man- 
ner. 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS, 8. the exerciſe of authority. A rigid, 

haughty, and inſolent ſtretch of power and command. 

MPE'RISHABLE, adj. Ly any. ms „Fr.) not to be deſtroy-. 
ed by force, or impaired by tune. 

IMPE RSONAL, adj. 1 Fr. imperſonalis, Lk.) 
in grammar, uſed only in the third perſon ſingular, 


IMP 


or not having all the perſons, applied to verbs. 


The Engliſh imperſonal is borrowed from the Saxon, and 
is expreſſed by it before the verb, as, 7: thundered ; 
Hr thunrode, Sax. It was cold, hyt was cœld, Sax.” Fohn 
xvii. 18, Beſides which, we ſometimes expreſs this verb 
by one, as one told me. One had better.” Which ſeems 
borrowed from man in Saxon, where it is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe. ©** Man brobte tha his heafod; one brought his head.“ 
Matt. iv. 10. | 

IMPE"'RSONALLY, adv. in grammar, after the manner of 
a verb, which is not uſed in all the perſons. 

IMPERSUA'SIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and perſuafibilis, 

Lat.) not to be moved or wrought on by perſuaſion. 

IMPE'RTINENCE, IMPE'RTINENCY, 8. (Fr.) that 
which has no relation to the matter in hand. Folly, or 
rambling thought. Troubleſomeneſs, arifing from nor 
talking to the 2 or from intruſion. A trifle, or 
thing he no value, or not conducive either to worth or 

appineſs, 

IMPE'RTINENT, adj. (Fr.) of no relation to the matter 
in hand. Of no weight. Troubleſome by en uiring into 
things which do not concern a perſon. Fooliſh ; trifling. 

IMPE'RTINENT, S. a perſon who is troubleſome by en- 
quiring into, or meddling with things that do not con- 
cern him. | | 

IMPE'RTINENTLY, adv. without relation to the matter 
in hand. In a troubleſome manner, by enquiring into 
things that do not concern one. 

IMPE RVIOUS, adj. (imperviins, Lat.) not to be pierced or 
penetrated. Not acceſſible. A river's mouth impervious 
* to the winds.” Porz. Johnſon ſuppoſes it uſed im- 
properly in the laſt ſenſe, _ 

IMPE"'RVIOUSNESS, S. the ftate or quality of not ad- 
mitting any paſſage or entrance. 

IMPERTRANSIBUYLITY, S. (of im negative, and per- 
tranſeo, Lat. to paſs through) impoſſibility of being paſſed 

through. he impertranſibility of eternity.” HALE. 
Not in uſe. 


| IMPETRABLE, agj. (Fr. impetrabilis, Lat.) poſſible to be 


attained. 


To IMPETRATE, v. a. (impetratus, Lat. of impetro, Lat. 
impetrer, Lat.) to obtain by entreaty. Wants authority. 
IMPETRA”TION, S. (Fr. impetratio, Lat.) the act of ob- 

taining by prayer or entreaty. 

IMPETUO'SITY, S. (impetuofite, Fr. of impetus, Lat.) ex- 
ceſs of ſtrength, force, violence, or rage. 

IMPE"TUOUS, = (impetueux, Fr. impetus, Lat.) violent ; 
herce, furious. Vehement; of ſtrong and ungovernable 
paſſions, apphed to perſons. 

IMPE'TUOUSLY, adj. in a violent or furious manner. 

IMPE”"TUOUSNESS, S. violence, fury, applied both to 

motion and the paſſions. 

IM'PETUS, S. the force by which a body moves in any di- 
rection after being impelled by another. A violent effort, 
In medicine, the ſame as ParoxysM ; which ſee. 

IMPIE'RCEABLE, S. (pronounced impetrceable, from im 
negative and pzerce) not to be penetrated or pierced. Not 
in uſe. | 

IMPIETY, 8. (inpieré, Fr. impietas, Lat.) a ſtate of open 
oppoſition to the laws of Gov, attended with want of re- 
verence, and a neglect of the duties of religion. An act 
which is expreſſive of want of reverence to Gop. In the 
laſt ſenſe it is uſed in the plural, but in the former it is 
not. a 

To IMPI'NGE, v. a: (impinge, Lat.) to fall or fitike a- 
gainſt ; to claſh. Uſed only in technical writers. 

To IMPI'NGUATE, v. a. (of im for in, and pinguir, Lat. 
fat) to fatten or make fat. Frictions more and im- 
« pinguate the body.” Bac. Not in uſe. 

IM'PIOUS, adj, (impius, Lat. impie, Fr.) without deyotion ; 
without reverence to God, or religious duties. 

IM'PIOUSLY, adv. in a profane wicked manner. Without 
any devotion or reverence to Go. 

IM'PIOUSNESS, S. fee Impitrty. 

IMPLACABULITY, S. (from imp/acable) the quality of not 
being appeaſed or reconciled to a perſon or thing that has 
offended us, notwithſtanding the greateſt ſorrow ; im- 
portunity, and offers of reſtitution from the party offend- 
ing. Irreconcilable enmity. 

IMPLA'CABLE, adj. (Fr. of implacabilis, Lat.) not to be 

ciſied or reconciled. ; | 

IMPLA'CABLY, adv. with malice or anger not to be pa- 
cified, In ſuch a manner as a perſon cannot refiſt or he P+ 
« I love thee implacably.” Da vp. An unuſual ſenſe. 

To IMPLA'NT, v. a. (of im for in and 2 to put a 
plant into the ground. Figuratively, to ſow or infix, ap- 
plied to the mind, . IM 
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5 IMPLANTA'TION, 8. the act of ſetting or planting. Ti | queſting with great earneſtneſs and frequeney, Pi 
3. act of introducing and fixing in the mind. 2 tively, not to be repulſed or denied. * 10 J 
. IMPLAU'SIBLE, a. (of im negative, and plauſtble) not | IMPO'RTUNATELY, adv. with inceſſant and earneg ,. Mp 
likely to ſetluce or perſuade. * n ueſt. ra Br 3 Ne 
- IMPLEMENT, S. [implementum, Lat. of inmpleo, Lat. to O'RTUNATENESS, S. inceſſant and earneſt requeſt, « 10 
fin) ſomething that fills up a vacancy, or ſatisfies a want. ſollicitation. 72 ” iP 
bs «© Unto life many ?mplement; are neceſſary.” Hooxzr, A | To IMPORTUNE, v. a. 8 Lat. importuner, f or 
| | or jnſtrument belonging to mechanics. In law, formerly accented on the econd ſyllable) to requeſt "with Tol 
kitchen or houſhold furniture, The firſt ſenſe is obſolete. earneſlneſs and frequency. To teize or wear out with j r 
IMPLE'TION, S. {(impletus, Lat. of impleo, Lat. to fill) the | _ ceſſant and earneſt requeſt. 2 P 
act of filling, or the ſtate of a thing that is full. A | IMPORTU'NE, adi. (formerly accented on the ſecond fil. Bt 
10 pe impletion.” Bac. | lable, of importunus, Lat.) conſtantly returning, or 4 1M 
IM'PLEX, adj. (implexus, Lat.) complicated; conſiſting of bling by its frequency. ** Inportune and inceſſant labour. ct 
a variety or change. Intricate. A poem is implex when Bac. Troubleſome or vexatious. Unſeaſonable, or ha- To. 
«« ths fortune of the chief actor turns from good to bad.” pening at a wrong time. Thus, tho" imporrune perhay, m 
- SpeHator. 1 2 | | __ ** to come.” Par. Loft, * fe 
To IMPLICATE, v. a. (implicatus, Lat. of implice, Lat. | IMPORTU'NELY, adv. with earneſtneſs and frequen MI 
© impliquer, Fr.) to infold or involve. Figuratively, to em- Troubleſomely. Unſeaſonably, or improperly, «: Very ec 
barraſs or entangle by variety. ; « importunely urged.” SaxDERs. 0 
IMPLICA'TION, S. (Fr. implicatio, Lat.) the ſtate of a | IMPORTU'NITY, S. (importunite, Fr. importunitas, Lat) IMI 
thing whoſe parts are kept together by being folded over earneſt and inceſſant entreaty. k 
| each other or entangled. An inference included in argu- | To IMPO'SE, v. 4. (impe/er, Fr. impofitus, of impono, Lat) To 
© ment, but not expreſſed. to lay on as a burthen ; to exact as a puniſhment, T, Y 
IMPLYCTT, adj. (implicite, Fr. implicitus, Lat.) entangled, enjoin as a law or duty. To fix or impute. We im. 0 
infolded, or complicated with. Tacitly compriſed or un- ** e not the ſecond.” Baows. This ſenſe is obſolete, IM 
| derſtood, and to be gathered only by inference, Reſting To force upon a perſon deceitfully.” To cheat, deceiye t 
on another, or taken up on the authority of another with- or put a trick on, uſed with on or pon. In printing, to 7 
ont any examination; joined to faith. put the pages on the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order | IM 
4 IMPLITCTTLV. adv. by inference, becauſe included but not to carry the ſorms to preſs. In the univerſities, to vive | 
expreſſed. Without examination, or barely on the au- a taſk as a puniſhment for ſome miſdemeanour. a 
thoriĩty of another. IMPO'SE, S. a command. Your ladyſhip's impoſe,” | IM 
To IMPLO'RE, v. a. (imploro, Lat. implorer, Fr.) to en- SHAK. Not in uſe. - 3 
treat with prayers. To aſk or beg with great earneſtneſs | IMPO'SEABLE, adj. to be enjoined as a law or rule. . 
and ſubmiſfor. IMPO'SER, S. one who commands; one who lays any hea. Te 
IMPLORER, S. one that requeſts or entreats with earneſt- vy fine or duty on another, | 
neſs. | IMPOST'TION, S. (Fr. impo/itur, Lat.) the act of laying | 
IMPLU'MED, adj. (implumis, Lat.) without feathers. Wants or putting any thing on another. 7mpoſition of hands,” | 
authority. g Hammond. Thea of giving or affixing. ** Impoſitin | IM 
To IMPLY”, v. a. (implico, Lat. impliquer, Fr. of im for in of names.” Cam, e commanding any thing as a 
and plie, a fold or gathering) to include as a conſequence, law or duty, © Your father's impoſition.” Shar. Con- 
but not in expreſs terms. To contain ſomething which 1s ſtraint or oppreſſion. The conſtraint of receiving opinions N 
not expreſſed. | | by authority was rightly called an impoſition. A cheat, 
To IMPOT'SON, v. a. (pronounced impi/or, and as it is | trick, or impoſture, whereby a thing is put off for what it 
derived from empoiſoner, Johnſon ſays, it may be written is not. In the univerſities, a taſk, or exerciſe done by 
empoiſon) to kill with poiſon. Figuratively, to corrupt or way of puniſhment for any miſdemeanour. 
ſeduce. IMPOYSSIBLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be done, attained, or 
IMPO'LARLY, adv. not according to the direction of the racticed. 
poles. Impolarly adjoined.” Brown. Not in uſe. POSSIBF'LITY, S. r 5H Fr.) the ſtate of being U 
IMPO'LITIC, IMEOLTTICAL, a/. (of im negative, and impracticable, or beyond any one's power to do. That 
litic) not uſing forecaſt, or means to prevent any future whach cannot be done. 1 
nconvenience, or guard againſt any bad conſequence. In- IMPOST, 8. (impoft impit, Fr. impoſitum, Lat.) a toll; 
diſcreet. cuſtom paid for goods or merchandize. Uſed in the plu. 
IMPOLFITICALLY, IMPO'LITICLY, adv. without art, ral, in architecture, for that pu of a pillar, in vaults - 
or diſcretion. Without guarding againſt the bad conſe- and arches, .on which the weight or fireſs of the whole 
quences of an action. Imprudently. building beareth. 
IMPON/DEROUS, adj. (of im negative, and penderous) light; | To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. ». (from impeſt bumt) to form 1 
not heavy. ** Imponderous, and inviſible emiffions.” Browns. an abſceſs; to gather, or form a cyſt or bag, applied to 
Not in uſe. a matter. Neuterly, to afflict with an impoſthume. | 
IMPORO'SITY, S. (of im negative, and porofity) the quali- | IMPOSTHUMA'TION, S. the act of forming an abſceſs, 
ty of being without pores, or interſtices between the parts. gathering, or a cyſt, applied to matter. The ſlate in 
IMPO'ROUS, adj. (of im negative, and porous) free from which an impoſthume is formed. | 
pores, or interſtices between its. parts. ** Perfectly ſolid | IMPO'STHUME, S. (it may have been formed by corrup- | 
« and imporous.” Ray. tion from impe/tem, as written by South, and 7zzpo/fem may 
To IMPORT, v. 4. (:mporto, Lat.) to bring goods into | have been written corruptly for apaſtem, atornua, aprfiema, | 
one country from another, applied to commerce, To im- Gr an abſceſs, according to Johnſon ; but others think it 
Ply, mean, or ih. To produce as a conſequence; to may have been derived from peſbumout, or the ſtate of a 
introduce. Uſe n to ſignify, or to be of body after being buried and beginning to rot, impo/?ima, 
weight or conſequence, from zmporte or importer, Fr. Ital ) a collection of matter in any part of the body. 
« Number in armies importeth not much.” Bac. IMPO'STOR, S. {impeſteur, Fr.) one who deceives or cheats 
IMPO'RT, S. moment ; weight, or conſequence. Tendency. by aſſuming. a falſe character. 
A third of the ſame import.” BoyLsz. Any thing | IMPO'SFTURE, S. (Fr. impoftura, Lat.) a cheat committed 
brought from abroad. 4 | buy giving perſons or things a character or appearance, 
IMPORTABLE, adj. that which may by law be brought | which does not properly belon to them. 
from abroad. IMPOTENCE, IM PO TENCV, 8. want of power, either 
IMO RTANCE, S. (Fr.) the meaning or ſigniſication of of body or mind. Rage, including the idea of not be- 
a word. A matter, ſubject, or affair. Conſequence, va- ing able to reſtrain it. Incapacity to propagate. 
lue, or moment. Earneſt and frequent requeſt. «+ At | IMPOTENT, adj. (Fr. imfotens, Lat. accented in proſe ſome- 
Sir Toby's great importance.” Suak. Au improper uſe, times on the ſecond, but by the poets on the firſt ſyllable on- 
and perhaps peculiar to Shakeſpeare. ly) not able nor having ſufficient ſtrength to perform a thing, 
IMPORTANT, adj. (Fr.) of great weight, moment, or applied both to the mind and body. Weak. Difabled by 
__ conſequence. Importunate. My mourning and impor- nature or diſcaſe. Without a power to reſtrain, ** Ine 
tant tears.” Shar. A corrupt uſe of the word. tent of tongue.” Davp. ithout virility. 
IMPORTA'TION, S. the act or practice of bringing goods | IM'POTENTLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as ſhows want of 
into one king om from another. | 8 Dower” Ef ES 
IMPO'RTLESS, adj. of no moment or conſequence. © Of | Tp IMPOU'ND, v. a. (of im and pound) to ſhut up in 4 
« rtle/ſs burthen.” Syar, Not in uſe. 5 pound or pin ſold. Jo confine or incloſe in a pound. 
IMPO'RTUNATE, 2%. (inportunus, Lat. importune, Fr.) re- * | To 


To 


1 to be governed or managed. 


| . KNOLL ES. = 
6 1 Erie ABLENESS, S. impoſſibility of performing, 


een . 5 v. 4. (imprecatus, of imprecor, Lat.) to 


| IMPREJU 


IMPREPARA'TION, 8 


| IMP 
WER, © Eirownt, F | 4 
CABLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be done or p d. 
hy hon 2 That fierce impractica- 


ray for evil to befal one's ſelf or others. To curſe. 


MPRECA' TION; S. a curſe; an addreſs to the Supreme 


peine to bring evil upon ourſelves or others. : 
RECATORY, . adj. containing wiſhes of evil, or 
curſes, $1 3 i 
N, v. 4. (of in; for in, and prægno, Lat.) to 
To lg eil, . women. Io fill lch, or make 
fertile with any quality, applied to things. 

F'GNABLE, adj. (imprenable, Fr.) not to be ftorm- 
ed, or taken, applied to forts. ; Not to be ſhaken, moved, 
or overcome, _— to the mind. 

[MPRE/GNABLE, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be ta- 
ken, applied to forts, &c. 
To IMPRE'GNATE, v. a. (ſee Iurxrox) to fill with 

oung, or make fruitful, applied to animals. To faturate, 

7 fl, applied to fluids. een, | 
IMPREGNA'TION, S. the act of making fruitful, applied 

to animals. The act of filling with any quality; fatu- 

ration, applied to liquours. ; 5 
ICATE, (adj. of im, negative, pr, before- 
hand, and judico, Lat. to judge) not prejudiced or forming 
an opinion againſt any thing before examination. 2 

(of im, negative, and preparation) 

want of preparation. * Inpreparation and unreadineſs.“ 
Hook ER. Not in uſe. 


| To IMPRE'SS, v. a. (imprefſum, Lat. of imprimo, Lat.) to 


print or by preſſure. Figuratively, to fix deep, ap- 
ned to the mind. To force a perſon to enter ener 28 
a ailor or ſoldier ; now written preſi. | 


J 1MPRE'SS, S. a print or mark made by preſſure. An effect. 


A mark of diſtinction, character, or ſtamp. The act of 
forcing into any ſervice. 
f\MPRE/SSION, S. (Fr. imprefſio, Lat.) a motion which 
produces ſome perception, applied to the organs of ſenſe, 
or the mind. The act of preſſing one body upon another. 
A ſtamp, or mark made by preſſure. Operation or influ- 
ence. The impreffions of Rlattery.” Arr EAR. An edi- 
tion, or a number printed off at one time, applied to books. 
The effect of an attack in war. a 
IMPRE/SSIBLE, ad). that which 2 be preſſed; liable to 
be forced into the ſervice, or preſſed. 8 

To IMPRI/NT, v. a. (imprimer, Fr.) to mark any ſubſtance 
by preſſure. To ſtamp words on paper by means of types 
in printing. Figuratively, to fix in the mind or me- 
mo 


| To IMPRI'SON, Q. &. ( empriſonner, Fr.) to confine in a 


nſon. Figuratively, to confine, reſtrain, or deprive of 


om. 
| IMPRISONMENT, S. (empriſonnement, Fr. whence it may 


be ſpelt empriſomment) the act of confining a perſon in 
priſon, The ſtate of a perſon or thing under confine- 
ment. 

IMPROBABILITY, 8. (from improbable) want of likeli- 
hood. Impoſſibility of being proved. 

IMPRO/BABLE, adj, (Fr: improbabilis, Lat.) unlikely; not 
to be proved. Figuratively, incredible. 

IMPRO'BABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as cannot be 
proved. He ſpeaks very improbably.” BorLE. In this 
ſenſe the authour's uſe of the word is till retained ; though 
is Johnſon's, in a manner not to be approved, it is obſolete. 

IMPROBITY, S. {improbitgs, Lat.) want of honeſty. 

To IMPROLV'FICATE, v. a. (of in and prolific) to make 
fraitful. «+ How the ſperm of the cock improlificates.” 
Brown, Not in uſe. 

IMPROPER, adj, (impropre, Fr. impreprius, Lat.) not fit 
or qualified, Not ſuited to the uſe it is deſigned for. Not 
Juit, accurate, or agreeable to the grammar or idiom of a 
language, applied to words. | 

mirko PERI , adv. in a manner not fit, or adapted to 
its end. Unſeaſonable, applied to time. In an inaccurate 
marner, or in a manner not agreeable to grammar or the 
idiom of a language, applied to words. In a manner in- 
conliſtent with reaſon, or the nature of things. 

To IMPRO/PRIATE, v. 4. (of in and propriar, Lat.) to 
convert any thing public to private uſe. Io arrogate, or 
aſſume as belonging to one's ſelf. In cannon law, to 


transfer the poſſeſſions of a church into the hands of a a2 


layman, 


IMPROPRIA'TION, S. the ſtate of a church benefice 
Which is in the hands of a layman. 


1 To diſprove, of improuver, Fr. 


$ r 
 IMPROPRIA'TOR, 8. alayman, who has the poſſeſſion of 
of the lands of the church. F 2 7 
IMPROPRIYETY, 8. (inpreprieté, Fr.) any thing which is 
unfit for the end it is aſſigned, and anſuitable to the per- 
ſon to whom it is applied. An application of a word 10 a 
ſenſe inconſiſtent with the rules of grammar, or the idiom 
of a 71747 applied to language. | 
IMPRO'SPE 005, adj. (of im negative, and proſperous) not 
attaining the end deſigned, Not ſucceſsful or happy. 
IMPRO'SPEROUSLY, adv. without attaining the end de- 
ſigned, Without ſucceeding in an attempt. Unhappily. 
IMPRO'VABLE, adj. (of improve) — of being made 
better, or of advancing from a to a better ſtate. - 
IMPRO'VEABLENESS, S. capableneſs of being made bet- 


ter, 


IMPRO'VEABLY, adv. in a manner that admits of being 

made better. | 

To IMPRO'VE, v. a. (formerly written and ſtill pronounc- 
ed improove, of in and probes, Lat.. made honeſt or worthy 

approbation) to advance or raiſe a thing from a good ſtate 

to one of greater perfection; when a thing is made 

from being bad, we uſe the word amend; but when it is 

advanced from a good to a better ſtate, we uſe improve. 

That does not improve 

any thing I have ſaid.” Warrcier. This ſenſe is now 

obſolete. 1 — to advance in goodneſs, or learning. 

IMPRO'VEMENT, 8. the advancement or progreſs of any 
thing from a good to a better ſtate. Advancement in 

learning. 6 

IMPRO'VER, S. one who advances in learning and good- 
neſs, or makes either himſelf or any thing elte better. 
That which makes any thing better. 

IMPROVTDED, adj. (improviſus, Lat. impræ vn, Fr.) un- 
foreſeen; not provided againſt. 

IMPRO'VIDENCE, S. (fee Improvipext) want of cau- 
tion or forethought. ant of taking ſuch meaſures as 
might leſſen or — any future calamity. | 

IMPRO'VIDENT), adj. (improvidus, Lat.) without any fore- 

fight or caution, with reſpect to any future circumſtance. 
Without any regard or preparation for any future cala- 
mity. 

IMPROV IDENTLY, adv. without care or caution to pre- 
vent or prepare againſt any future calamity. 

IMPROVYFSION, S. (from im negative, and provifion) want 
of forethought or preparation to prevent or ſupport any 
future COS: 

IMPRU'DENCE, S. (Fr. imprudentia, Lat.) wanting of judg- 
ment, caution, or a proper regard for our intereft, and the 
conſequences of our actions. 

IM'PUDENCE, IMPPUDENCY, S. (impadence, Fr. impu- 
dentia, Lat.) want of ſhame or modeſty. The quality of 
doing amiſs, without any regard to the opiuion of others, 
or any ſenſe of the nature of the crime. 

IM'PUDENT, 2%. (Fr. impuders, Lat.) not affected with 
ſhame for having done amiſs. Perſiſting in a fault with 
boaſting. Wanting modeſty. 

IM'PUDENTLY, adv. in a ſhamelefs manner; without 
modeſty. 

To IMPU'GN, v. a. (pronounced imping ; impugner, Fr. of 
impugno, Lat.) to attack, to oppoſe or contradict an aſ- 
ſertion. | 

IMPU'GNER, S. one that attacks or oppoſes an opinion. 

IMPUPFSSANCE, S. (Fr.) feebleneſs, or want of ſtrength. 

IMPULSE, S. (impal/us, Lat.) the ſhock or force given and 
communicated by one body acting upon another. An in- 
fluence, idea, or motive acting upon the mind. An at- 
tack of an enemy. © Suſtain the impulſe.” Prior. 

IMPU'LSION, S. (Fr. impulfie, Lat.) the action of a body 
in motion on another body. Influence, applied to the 
mind, | 

IMPU'LSIVE, adj. (imp Fr.) having the power of mov- 
ing or acting upon. 

IMPU NITY, 8. (inpanité, Fr. impunitas, Lat.) freedom 
from puniſhment. Exemption from the puniſhment due 
to crimes. 

IMPU/RE, adj. (impur, Fr. impurus, Lat.) not having that 
ſanQity, virtue, or modeſty required by the laws reli- 
gion or by the dictates of nature. Foul, muddy, or droſly, 
applied to liquours. f ; 

IMPU'RELY, adj. with immodeſty, or unchaſtity; with foul- 
neſs, applied to liquour. | 

IMPU'RENESS, IMPURITY, S. want of that regard to 
decency, chaſteneſs, virtue, or holineſs, which our duty 
requires. An act of unchaſtity; foulneſs, applied to li- 

uours. | ; 

To IMPU/RPLE, wv. @. (empeurpourer, Fr.) to make of a 

purple colour. 


Ly 


| 6 H IMPU"- 


nne 


INA 


; | . 
 IMPU'TABLE, . (from-impute) that which may be laid 


to à perſon's charge. Accuſable, or to be accuſed with a 
fault ; blameable. She is no wiſe imputable.” AYLIFFE. 

The laſt ſenſe is improper. | 

IMPU'TABLENESS, S. che quality which renders a perſon 
- guilty of the commiſſion of a crime. | 3 

IMPU'TA'TION, +8. (Fr.) che act of charging with ill: 

Seldom applied to our Cenſure, reproach, or accuſa- 

tion. A hint, or reflection. 

IMPU'TATIVE, adj. that which a perſon may be accuſed 
ſor ; that which may be aſcribed to another 

To IMPU'TE, v. a. { imputer, Fr. imputo, Tat.) to charge 


wichz to accuſe, or attribute; generally applied to ill, and | 


ſometimes to good. To reckon as belonging to, or done 


by a perſon though performed. by another, applied to the 


merits and righteouſneſs of Chriſt. 

IMPU”'TER, S. he that charges a perſon with having done 
a thing. He who attributes the merits or actions of a per- 

* another. 0 1 as ad 
, prep. (Lat.) applied to place, it i where a 

hide fs 1 8 4 then ella, or the 
ſtate then preſent. Sometimes it notes power, * Is not 
*+ i» man.” Hun. Tale. Concerning or during the treat- 
ing, applied to argument. By, or for the ſake of, uſed 
in ſolemn entreaties. [= the names of all the gods.” 
Snak. For, applied to cauſe. ©** To fight ix thy de- 
«« fence.” SuAK. In as much implies, ſeeing that, or be- 
cauſe. In that, ſignifies becauſe, 

IN”, adv within ſome place, oppoſed to without. Engaged 
in an affair, after Sing. Placed in ſome particular ſtate. 

. After came or go, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or home, 
applied to fencing. I= in compoſition has a negative or 
rrivative ſenſe, from the Lat. iz, thus arable denotes, that 
which may be tilled, izarab/e that which cannot be tilled ; 


before a word beginning with r it is changed into r, as 


_ irregular ; before / into J, as il-legal, and into m before m, 
and other conſonants, as im-mutable, in- probable, &c. 
INABTLITY, S. (of iz negative, and ability) want of power 


ſufficient for the performance of any particular action or 


deſign. 

INA BSTINENCE, S. (of ix negative, and ab/tinence) want 
of abſtaining. Intemperance. 

INACE'SSIBLE, agj.- (Fr.) not to be reached; not to be 
come near or approached. 

IN A'CTCURALY, S. (from inaccurate) want of exactneſs. 

INA'CCURATE, adj. (of in negative, and accurate) want- 
ing accuracy, or exactneſs; frequently uſed of perſons, 
but generally of performances. 

IN ACTION, S. (Fr.) ceſſation from, or forbearance of, ac- 


tion or labour. 


INA'CTIVE, adj. not acting; idle; lazy. Not buy; 


ſluggiſh. 

INA'CTIVELY, adv. in a lazy, ſluggiſh manner; without 
motion; lazy; ſluggiſh. | 

INA*CTIVITY, S. (of i» negative, and a&ivity) a ſtate 
wherein a perſon ceaſes from labour or action. Idleneſo, 
reſt. 

IN A'DEQUATE, adj. (of iz negative, and adequatus, Lat.) 
not equal to the purpoſe ; defective. Inadequate ideas are 
ſech as are but a partial, incomplete, or imperfe& repre- 

ſentation of thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. 

„ f ATELY, adv. deſectively; imperfectly; incom- 

letely. 

INADVERTENCE, INADVE'RTENCY, S. {inadver- 

_ tence, Fr.) want of care, attention, or deliberation. An 
act, or the effect, of negligence, or inattention. 

INADVERTENT, agj. (of in negative, and advertens, Lat.) 
without care or attention. Negligent. 

INADVERTENTLY, adv. in a careleſs or negligent man- 

ner; without attention or deliberation. 

INA'LIENABLE, aj. (of in and alienable) that cannot be 
transferred or made over to another. 

INA'LIMENTAL, adj. (of in and alimental) affording no 


, nouriſhment. ©* Things inzalimental to become alimental.” 


Bac. Not in uſe. 
IN AMT'SSABLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be loſt. ** Theſe ad- 
«« vantages are inamiſ/able.” Hamumony. Not in uſe. 
INA'NE, adj. (inanis, Lat.) void of matter. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for ipace, or extent void of matter. In the great 
„ inane.” Locxr. 8 
To INA'NIMATE, INA NIMATED, adv. (of inanimatus, 
Lat.) void of liſe; not actuated by a ſoul. | 
INANYTION, S. (Fr.) emptineſs ; applied to the veſſels 
of an animal, when wanting their uſual fulneſs. 
INA'NITY, S8. emptineſs. Space, void of matter. 


INA'PPETENCY, S, (of in and appetentia, Lat.) in medi- 


cine, want of Romach or appetite. 


—_ 


_ 


— 


INC 


E A ag . (of * ne 7 * and applicable) not 

0 or a particular uſe. Not having any relati 

Lahe or diſcourſe. rr 

INAPPLICA'TION, S. (Fr.) want of induſtry in bufineß 
o ſtudy. Want of attention. Negligence, or indo. 
ence, a 

INA RABLE, ac. (of in negative, and aro, Lat. to plow) 
not fit to be tilled or A ; 

To INA'RCH, v. a. (of in and arch) in gardening, to graſt 
by ee or to ingraft one tree with another that 
ſtands near it. | 

INARTYCULATE, adj. (inarticule, Fr. of in nepatiye 
and articulate) not uttered with ſuch diſtinctneſs, that the 
different ſyllables may be perceived, as in human ſpeech, 

INARTVCULATELY, adv. in a confuſed manner, ſo a3 
the diſtin& ſyllables may be perceived in the utterance 
applied to voice or found. . 

INARTTCULATENESS, S. confuſion of ſounds, Want 
of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 

INARTIFTCIAL, adj. (of in negative, and artificial) con- 
trary to, or inconſiſtent with, the rules of art. 

INARTIFTCIALLV, "adv. without art; in a manner con. 

to the rules of art. 

IN ATTENTION, S. (Fr.) want of attention to, or deli. 
berating upon, a thing heard. Negligence. 


INATTENTIVE, ad. (of in negative, and attentive) 


without regarding, or conſidering a thing. heard. Ne. 
glefting or diſregarding any thing that 1s ſpoken to us or 
one in our fight. 
INAU'DIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and audible) not to be 
heard; without found. © The inaudible and noiſeleſs feet 
« of time.” SHAk. 


to inveſt in a ſolemn manner, with any high honour, par. 
Uculariy that of an emperour or king. To begin with 


INAUGURA'TION, S. the act of inveſting a perſon with 
the title or honour of a king or emperour, ſo called in al- 
luſion to the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when a per- 
fon was admitted to the college of augurs. 

INAURA'TION, S. (inauratus, of inauro, Lat.) to gild or 

cover with gold. Their inauration or gilding.” An burg. 
Seldom uſed. 

INAUSPICIOUS, 2. (of in negative, and auſpicious) ill- 
omened ; unlucky; unfortunate. 

INBE/ING, S. exiſting within 6 ng: Inherence, © A 
« ſort of inbeing in the ſubſtance itſelf.” Wars, 

INBO/RN, adj. (of in and born) born within; innated; 
implanted by nature. T2 

INBRE'ATHED, adj. (of in and breathe) breathed within ; 
figuratively inſpired, or OY inſpiration. ** Dead 
„things with inbreath'd ſenſe.” MiLT. 

INBRE'D, adj. (of in and bred) produced; bred; hatched 
or generated within, 

To INCA'GE, v. a. to confine in a cage. Figuratively, to 
coop up or confine within any narrow ſpace. 

INCALE'SCENCE, INCALE'/SCENCY, S. (of incal:/cerr, 
from incaleſco, Lat. to grow warm) the ſtate of growing 
warm. Warmth. 

INCANTA'TION, S. (Fr. of incantatut, Lat.) charms or 
enchantment, generally applied to that ſpecies which is 
performed by | womb — : 

INCA'NTATORY, adj. dealing in, or performing by en- 
chantment or magic. : 

To INCA'NTON, vs. a. (of in and canton) to unite to à 
canton, or to a ſeparate eos Son 

INCAPABTLIT V, S. | roms incapable) natural inability, or 
feebleneſs. A legal diſqualification. 

INCA'PABLE, adj. (Fr.) wanting power to apprehend, leam 
or underſtand, applied to the mind. Not able to receive 
or perform. Rendered unfit, diſqualified by law. Not ſub- 
ject or liable to. Incapable of falſhood.” 

INCAPA/CIOUS, adj. (of in negative, and capacious) nar- 
row; containing but little; not able to contain. 

INC APA“ CIOUSN ESS, S. narrowneſs; want of ſpace to 
contain. 


To INCAPA'CITATE, v. a. to render unable or unfit to 


Be. any thin . : 

CAPA'CITY, S. (incapacitf) want of power of mind or 
body, generally applied to the former. Wanting any be- 
ceſſary qualification, or the power of apprehending, learn- 

ing, or underſtanding. 

To INCA'RCERATE, v. a. Cincerceratus, of incercero, Lat.) 
to confine in a priſon. Figuratively, to confine. Uſed 1n 


the Scot's law in the firſt ſenſe, and ſeldom accurring in 


IN- 


INC 


INCARCERATION, 8. the aft of confining in priſon. | 


e ſtate of impriſonment. _ i ute 
1 INCA RN, 5 a. (incarno, Lat. of in and caro carnis, 
Lat. fleſh) in ſurgery, to cover with fleſh ; to cauſe fleſh 
to grow. Neuterly, to breed fleſh. | 
To SCA'RNARDINE, 8. (Fr. incarnadino, Ital. pale red) 
to dye of a pale red or fleſh colour. This blood — will 
e rather the multitudinous ſea incarnadipe.” Sar. Not 


in uſe. TH 
To INCARNATE, vV. a. (incarnatus of incarno, Lat. incar- | 


ner, Fr.) to cloath or embody with fleſh. 
INCA'RNATE, part. (incarnatut, Lat. incarnat, Fr.) cloath- 
ed or embodied with fleſh. In Scotland, it is applied to 


any thing dyed with a pale red, from its reſemblance to a 


fleſh colour. 4 
NCARNATION, S. (Fr.) the act of aſſuming a body, 
applied in divinity to that act of Chriſt whereby he be- 
came man. In ſurgery, the ſtate of breeding fleſh, ap- 
lied to wounds. | | | 
CA'RNATIVE, adj. (incarnatif, Fr.) in medicine, that 
which produces or generates fleſh, | 
To INCA'SE, v. a. to cover, incloſe, or wrap as in a 
* caſe. 7 11 
INCAU'TIOUS, ch. (of in negative, and cautious) without 
taking care or being ſuſpicious, leſt a perſon ſhould ſeduce 
one. Careleſs or heedleſs. 


 INCAU'/TIOUSLY, adv. without ſuſpecting deceit, or tak- 


ing ſuch ſteps as to hinder a perſon from deceiving or hurt- 
ing us. Without heeding the conſequences of our words 

or actions. Unwary; heedleſs. 

INCE/NDIARY, S. (incendiartus of incendo, Lat. to burn, 
incendiaire, Fr.) one who maliciouſly and wilfully ſets towns 

or houſes on fire. Figuratively, one who inflames fac- 
tions; one who cauſes commotions in a ſtate, or promotes 

_ quarrels between private perſons. | 

IN'CENSE, S. (incenſum, Lat. ſomething burnt, encens, Fr.) 
a perfume offered up. in ſacrifice. wma any thing 
burnt as a ſacrifice. ** The zncen/e of rams.” P/al. Ivi. 1 5: 

To INCE'NSE, v. à. (this is diſtinguiſhed from the ſu 
ſtantive, by being accented on the ſecond ſyllable, that 
being accented on the firſt, of incenſus, Lat. burnt) to 

_ kindle or provoke the anger of a perſon by ſome crime or 
offence ; uſed with againſt. 

INCE/NSEMENT, S. rage or anger occaſioned by ſome 
offence. 


INCE/NSION, S. (incen/io, Lat.) the act of kindling, or the 


ſtate of being on fire. 


NCENSOR, S. one who kindles anger or inflames the paſ- 


ſions. 


 INCE/NSORY, S. the veſſel in which incenſe or perfumes 


are burnt. N 

INCE'NTIVE, 8. (incentivum, Lat.) that which kindles, 

inflames, or provokes anger. A motive, encouragement, 
or ſpur to action. 

INCE/'NTIVE, adj. acting as a ſpur, motive, or encourage- 
ment. 

INCEPTION, S. (inceptio, Lat.) beginning. The in- 

_ * ception of putrefattion.” Bac. f 

INCE/PTIVE, adj. (inceptivus, Lat.) that which implies be- 
inning. | 

INCEPTOR, S. (Lat.) a beginner; one who learns his 
rudiments. . 


INCE'RTITUDE, S. (Fr. iacertitudo, Lat.) want of cer- 


tainty. 

INCESSANT, adj. (of in negative, and cęſſant, Lat.) with- 
out pauſe or ceaſing ; continually ; without intermiſſion. 
INCE'SSANTTLY, adv. without ceafing ; continually ; with- 

out intermiſſion. 

IN'CEST, S. (iaceſte, Fr. inceſlum, Lat.) the crime of cri- 
minal and unnatural commerce with a perſon within the 
degrees forbidden by the law ; this formerly extended to 
the ſeventh, but ſeems now confined to the third degree. 

INCE'STUOUS, adj. (inceflueux, Fr.) guilty of inceſt, or 
the knowledge of a perſon within the degrees forbidden 
by the law. 


INCE'STUOUSLY, adv. in an inceſtuous manner; with an 
unnatural love. 


N'CH, S. (ince, Sax. uncia, Lat.) a meaſure ſuppoſed equal 
to three barley corns laid end to end ; the twelfth part of 
a foot. A proverbial expreſſion for a ſmall quantity. A 
critical or nice point of time. We watched you at an 
inch. SHAK. a 

To IN'CH, v. 4. to drive out or force in by inches. Fi- 

en. to give niggardly. * 

HED, adj. (generally uſed with a word of number be- 
fore it) containing inches either in length or breadth. . 


IN'CHIPIN, S. ſome of the inſide of a deer. Arnsw., 


INC 


' IN'CHMEAL, 8. (froi?nch and meal; of mel, Sax. a part) 


a piece containing an inch in meaſure 


Te IN'CHOATE, b. a. (inchoatus, of inchoo, Lat.) to be- 


gin. © A ſubſtance izchoate.” RALEIOA. Not in uſe. 
INCHOA'TION, S. (inchoatus, Lat.) a beginning. The 

«« firſt inchoation of them.” Hare. - ood ah | 
INCHO'ATIVE, adj. (inchoative, Fr. inchoati uus, Lat.) 


— ning. 1 $7, 209 
To INCTDE,. v. 4. (iacido, Lat.) to cut, applied in medi- 
eine to acids or ſalts, which conſiſt of pointed and ſharp 
particles, by which they divide or ſeparate the particles 
of other bodies from each other. 
I'NCIDENCE, T'NCIDENCY, 8. (cid of incide, Lat, 
to fall upon) the direction with which one body firikes or 
falls upon another. An accident, or caſualty, of incident, 
Lat. What zncidency thou doſt gueſs.” SuAK. Obſo- 
lete in the laſt ſenſe. | * TY, 
I'NCIDENT, aj. (Fr. incident, Lat.) happening without 
expectation or being foreſeen ; falling in beſide the main 
deſign. Happening or liable to befal. 


* 


| INCIDENT, S. (Fr.) ſomething that happens beſide the 


main deſign; a caſualty, or unexpected and unforeſeen 
event. 5 

INCI DENTAL, adj. happening without being foreſeen, 
expected or intended. Caſual. 

I'NCIDENTLY, adv. occaſionally ; beſide the main de- 
ſign ; by the way; by the bye. 

To INCFNERATE, v. a. (of in and cineres, Lat. aſhes) 
to burn to aſhes. ** It doth ircinerate and. calcinate.” 


Bac. 

INCINERA”TION, 8. the act of burning any thing to 
aſhes. ** Salts made by incineration.” BoyLe, 

INCIRCUMSPE'CTION, S. (of i negative, and circum- 
June want of caution, heed or attention to the con- 
equences of our actions. | | 

INCI SED, adj, (inciſus, Lat. inciſer, Fr.) cut, or made by 
cutting. The znci/ed lips.” Wistm. | | 

INCISION, S. (Fr. of znci/io, Lat.) a cut, or wound made 
by a ſharp inſtrument, generally applied to thoſe tnade by 
a ſurgeon. The diviſion of the particles of viſcous matter 
by medicines. 

INCT'SIVE, adj. (inciff, Fr.) having the quality of cutting 
or ſeparating. 

INCFSOR, S. (Lat.) a cutter; in anatomy, applied to one 
of the teeth in the fore-part of the mouth. 

INCISORY, adj. Cinciſoire, Fr.) having the power of cut- 
ting or dividing. 

INCFSURE, S. (iaciſara, Lat.) in ſurgery, a cut, aperture, 
or wound made with a ſharp inſtrument. 


| INCITA'TION, S. {incitatio, Lat.) an incentive ; an im- 


pulſe: A motive which ſpurs a perſon to action. 

To INCI TE, v. 4. (incito, Lat. inciter, Fr.) to ſtir up. 
To puſh forward in a deſign. To urge on. To animate 
or —— 


INCTTEMENT, S. a motive which urges a perſon to 
action. 
INCT'VIL, adj. Fr.) wanting the elegance of breeding; 
not bilkevidg wink kindneſs. K See Deine, | 
INCIVFLITY, S. (izciwvzlize, Fr.) want of courteouſy or 
complaiſance ; rudeneſs. An act of rudeneſs. 

INCLE/MENCY, S. (inclemence, Fr. inclementia, Lat.) want 
of clemency or mercy. Cruelty or harſhneſs of treat- 
ment. 

INCLEMENT, adj. not exerciſing mercy or clemency ; 

cruel ; void of tenderneſs. Figuratively, ſevere, or pro- 
digiouſly cold, generally applied to the winter ſeaſon. 

INCLIUNABLE, adj. (inclinabilis, Lat.) having a propenſi- 
ty; willing; tending by diſpoſition. Having a tendency, 
or liable. | 5 

INCLINA'TION, S. (iaclinaiſen, inclination, Fr. of incli- 
natio, Lat.) tendency towards any point ; or the mutual 
tendency which two or more have bodies to one another. 
The ſloping of a body, applied to the manner of its fitu- 
ation. Natural aptneſs or fitneſs. Diſpoſition or propen- 
fion of the mind to any particular action. In navigation, 
the tendency or direction of the needle or compaſs to the 
E. or W. In pharmacy, the act of ſtooping or ſloping a 
veſſel in order to pour a liquour out free from its dregs 
or ſentiments ; called likewite decantation. 2 7 

INCLUNATORY, adj. having the quality of tending to 
any particular point. 2 

INCLVNATORILY, a. obliquely ; with a greater ten- 
dency to one ſide than another. Wich ſome deviation from 
N. or 8. ; | 

To INCLINE, v. u. (incline, Lat. incliner, Fr.) to bend; 
to lean; to tend towards any part, Figuratively, to be 
favourably diſpoſed to. To ſcel deſire COLI Ace- 


tively, 


ING 


_ tively, to pi Nr or direction towards any part. 

0 Looy Ly e i Pang. pennos: To bend down. 
Egurgtivey, to turn the defire towards any particular 

- objea.. | | 

To INCLIP, v. a. (of in and ch) to gralp; to incloſe or 
ſurround. te er the ocean pales, or Ry inclips.” 
Suk. Not in uſe. | 

To INCLOFSTER, v. 4. to ſhut up or confine in a cloiſ- 
ter or monaſtery. * E 

To INCLOUPD, v. 4. to darken with clouds. To make 
dark. To obſcure. oy N 

To INCLU DER, v. a. (include, Lat.) to incloſe, or ſhut 
in. Figuratively, to imply, to compriſe, comprehend, or 
contain, applied to words. IIs 

INCLU'SIVE, adj. (incl, Fr. of incly/us, Lat.) incloſed; 
contained, Comprehended in any ſum or number. 

INCLU/SIVELY, adv. comprehending or reckoning the 
the thing mentioned. | 

INCOEXFSTENCE, 8. (of ix negative, and coexiffence) 


che quality of not exiſting together. The inceexiftence | 


of different ideas.” Locke. 

INCO'G, atv. (contracted from incopnito) in a private man- 
ner; in ſuch a manner as ſhows that a perſon would not 
be known. * | 

INCOHERENCE, INCOHE/RENCY, S. (of i» negative, 
and coherence) want of being connected 7 or of 
dependance on each other. Inconſiſtence. Want of co- 
heſſion; or looſeneſs of parts, applied to matter. 

INCOHERENT, adj. not following as a conſequence. In- 
confiſtent ; having no oy, — on each other, applied 
to ideas or arguments. ithout coheſion, or having its 
parts fixed to each other; looſe, applied to the particles of 
matter. 

INCOHERENTLY, adv. inconſiſtently ; inconſequenti- 
ally. 

IN COGITANCY, S. (incogitantia, low Lat.) want of 
thought, or want of thinking on the nature and conſe- 
quences of our actions. | 

INCOGTTA'TIVE, adj. wanting the power of thinking. 

INCO'GNITO, adv. (Ital. of incognitus, Lat.) in a private 
manner; in a diſguiſe whereby a perſon endeavours to 
c_ his rank or character and avoid the ceremonies 

ne to It, 

INCOLU'MITY, S. (incolumitas, Lat.) a ftate wherein a 

- perſon is ſecure from * Seldom uſed. 

INCOMBUSTIBFLITY, S. (from iacombuftible) the quality 
of not being conſumed in fire. 1 

INCOMBU'STIBLE, aj. (Fr. incombuſtibilis, Lat.) not to 
be conſumed by fre. 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, S. the quality of not being 
waſted or conſumed by fire. * 

IN COME, S. (of i and come) that which an eſtate or poſt 

1—.— early. The produce of any thing. 

INCOMMENSURABTLTT V, S. (from incommen/urable) the 
ſtate of one thing compared to another, when they cannot 
both be pre | by any common meaſure however ſmall. 

INCOMME'NSURABLE, agj. (Fr. from in negative, con 

er, and menſurable, capable of being meaſured) not 
to be reduced to, or meaſured 7 any common meaſure. 

INCOMMENSURATE, adj. (of in negative, con together, 


and menſura, Lat. a meaſure) not admitting a common 


- meaſure ; bearing no proportion to each other. 

To INCOM'MODATE, or INCOMMO DE, v. a. 2 
modatus, of incommodo, Lat. incommoder, Fr.) to make in- 
convenient ; to be inconvenient to. To affect with trouble; 
to be troubleſome to without any great injury. 

INCOMMODIOUS, adj. (incommodus, Lat.) inconvenient; 
not ſuitable for the ends which it ought to anſwer. Vexa- 
tious or troubleſome without any great injury. 

IN COMMO/DIOUSLY, 24. inconveniently ; not ſuited to 
uſe or neceſſity; not at eaſe. 

INCOMMO'DITY, 8. (incommodit#, Fr. incommoditas, Lat.) 

an inconventence. That which affects a perſon with a 
ſlight uneaſineſs without cauſing any great injury. 

INCOMMUNICABTLITY, S. (from incommunicable) the 

— of not being imparted to another. 

INCOMMU“NICABLE, aj. (Fr.) not to be imparted, or 
made the common right or property of another. Not to 
be expreſſed, or explained by words, applied to language. 

INCOMMU'NICABLY, adv. in a manner not to - im- 
parted, or to become the common quality or right of ano- 
ther. In ſuch a manner as cannot be expreſſed or ex- 

lained, ap lied to language. Fe: | 

INCOMMU” ICATING, part. having no commerce or 
intercourſe with another. 

INCOMMU'NICATIVE, adj. reſerved, or not imparting 

knowledge to another. LE IE 


* 


INC 


INCOMPA'CT, INCOMPA'CTED, a. porous ; looſe, or 
not having its parts cloſely and ſtrongly joined together. 
 INCO'MPARABELE, 75 r) ſo excellent as not to have 
any thang like it. cellent beyond competition. Not 
; having any thing like, or to be compared with it. 

| INCO'MPARABLY, a. beyond compariſon or competi. 

tion. Excelletitly, or: ſo excellent as not to admit a com- 
riſon. In the hi degree of perfection. 

COMPA'SSIONATE, adj. (of in negative, and compaſ. 

feonate) void of pity or tenderneſs. Not touched or af. 

| fected with the miſeries of another. 

INCOMPATIBILITY, S. (if from incampariôle, Fr. but more 

properly incompatebility, from in, and competo, Lat.) the 

quality which renders a thing not 2 to exiſt, or to be 
reconciled with another. Inconſiſtency of one thing with 
another. 
INCOM PA“TIBLR, aj. (incompatible, Fr. Johnſon propoſes 
the ſpelling it incoperibte, which is unneceſſary, if deriv- 
ed from the French, as it undoubtedly is) impoſſible to 
ſubiſt with ſomething elſe. Inconſiſtent with ſomething 
elſe. Irreconcileable. 

INCOMPA'TIBLY; adv. inconfiſtently. In ſuch a manner, 
as not to ſubſiſt with ſomething elſe. 

INCO'/MPETENCY, S. {#ncompetence, Fr.) inability, Want 
of ability or power ſufficient for the performance of a 
thing. In law, want of a proper qualification, 

INCO'MPETENT, adj. not ſufficient, or proportionate to 
an undertaking. In civil law, not having a right or qua- 
lification for the performance of a thing. 

INCO'MPETENTLY, adv. unſuitably; in ſuch a manner 
as not to be proportionate to. 

INCOMPLE'TE, . (of in negative, and complete) not 
perfect or finiſhed. | 

INCOMPLE”TENESS, 8. imperfection; the ſtate of a 
thing which is not finiſhed. 

INCOMPLIANCE, S. (of is negative, and compliance) ob- 
ſtinate or untractableneſs of temper, Want or refuſal of 
compliance. = wa 

INCOMPO'SED, adj. in negative, compoſed) dif- 
turbed, or Afedet a 257 2 

INCOMPOSSIBFLITY, 8. (from incempoſ#ble) the quality 
of not being joined or exiſting together with fomething 
elſe. Inconſiſtency. * F 

INCOMPO'SSIBLE, 2 (of in negative, con together, 
and po/ible) not poſſible at one and the ſame time, or in 
one and the ſame ſubject. 

INCOMFPREHENSIBTCLITVY, 8. Cincomprebenfibilité, Fr.) 
the quality of not being perfectly or adequately compre- 
— by the mind, though it may be conceived imper- 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be fally or per- 
fecily underſtood or comprehended, applied to things of 
_ the mind has an imperfect, though not an adequate 
idea. 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLENESS, S. the quality of not be- 
ing comprehended, though we may have an inadequate or 
indeterminate idea of it. 

INCOMPRE'SSIBLE, adj. (Fr.) not capable of being preſſed 
or ſqueezed together into a narrower compaſs. 

INCOM PRESSIBTLTTV, S. impoſſibility of being preſſed 
or ſqueezed into leſs fpace. 

INCONCU/RRING, adj. (of in negative, and concur) not 
concurring, or acting together towards the prodaction of 
an event. 

INCONCEA'LABLE, adj. (of in negftive, and conceal) not 
to be hid, or kept ſecret. ** The incencealable imperfec- 
« tiors.” Brown. Seldom uſed. 

INCONCEVVABLE, adv. (Fr. pronounced inconceewable) 
not to be conceived or apprehended by the mind. That 
of which we can form no notion or idea. 

INCONCEIVABLY, adv. in a manner beyond the ap- 
prehenfion of the mind. . 

INCONCE*PTIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and conceptible, 
of conceprtur, Lat.) not to be conceived, or comprehended 
by the mind. That of which we can form no idea in the 
mind. 

INCONCLU'/DEN'T, adj. (of in and concladens, Lat.) not 
cogcluſive; not inferring a conſequence. ** Single, #- 
% concludent.” AYLUFE, | 

INCONCLU'SIVE, adj. (in negative, and conclaſtve) not 
oy any aſſent of the mind, or containing any forcible 
evidence. : 

INCONCLU'/SIVENESS, 8. want of ſtrength of reaſoning 
_— to prove a thing, or gain the aſſent of the 
mind, . | 
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coctus, Lat.) in ſurgery, not ripened, or digeſted. IN 


INCONCO'CT, INCONCO/CTED, adj. (of in, con and 


hy. Fe pay at — hb 
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mitting no debate, 
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Neovo rod, 8. in medicine, the flate of being 
crude, „ ger or unripe. BG | 
| , adj. (from inconditus, Lat.) irregular; rude; 
unpoliſhed, . ** Carol incondite rhimes.” PhILIrs. 
Neo DI'TIONAL, a. (of in negative, and conditional) 
- (without reſtriction, limitation, or conditions, 
INCONFOR'MITY, S. in compliance with the practiſe or 
cuſtoms of others. 1 
'NCONFU'SION, S. (ia negative, and confuſion) freedom 
from confuſion. Diſtinctneſs. 
NCO'NGRUENCE, S. (of in negative, and congruence} 


want of fitneſs or ſuitableneſs. | 


INCONGRU'ITY, S. (incongruite, Fr.) unſuitableneſs of 
one thing to another. Inconſiſtence; impropriety ; ab- 
ſurdĩty. 288 of parts or want of ſymmetry. 

INCO'NGRUOUS, adj. C iucongru, Fr.) unſuitable; not 
kiting. Ineonſiſtent; abſurd. - 

INCO'NGRUOUSLY, adv. improperly ; inconſiſtently ; 
bſurdly. | 

INCON NEXEDLY, adv. (from in and connex) not in the 
minner of a conſequence. Without any connexion or de- 
pendance. ** Caſually or incornexedly.” Brown. Not in 


ule, 

INCO'NSCIONABLE, adj. (of in negative, and conſciona- 
ble) void of the ſenſe of good and evil ; without any re- 
morſe of conſcience, 

INCO'NSEQUENCE, S. (Fr. of incon/equentia, Lat.) in- 
concluſiveneſs. The quality of not following as a juſt con- 
ſequence according to the rules of reaſon. 

INCO'NSEQUENT', adj. (of in negative, and con/equens, 
Lat.) without a juſt concluſion. Without a regular 1n- 
ference, 

INCONSI/DER ABLE, aj. (of in negative, and confiderable) 
unworthy of. notice. Infignificant, or of no 1mportance. 
INCONSI'DERABLENESS, adj. (from inconfiderable) want 
of merit, worth, or ſignificancy. Want of importance. 
INCONSI'DEKATE, adj. (inconfideratus, Lat. inconfedere, 
Fr.) without regarding the nature or conſequences of our 
actions, the eſteem of others, or our own duty. Care- 
leſs; raſh. Without confidering, making allowance for, 
or regarding. Inconfiderate of our frailties.” Dec, of 

Piety. 

INCONSYDERATELY, adv. in a negligent, thoughtleſs or 
careleſs manner, Without regarding the conſequences of 
our actions, RI | | 

INCONSFDERATENESS, S. want of thought: Want of 
regard to the conſequences of our actions. 

INCONSIDERA'TION, S8. want, of thought. Raſhneſs. 
Want of deliberating or thinking on the nature or conſe- 

uences of our actions. : 

INCONSUSTING, part. (of in and con/5?) not ſuitable to, 
or agreeing with; not conſiſtent, or compatible with. 

INCONSTSTENCE, INCONSUSTENCY, S. (from incon- 
ſent) ſuch an oppoſition between propoſitions that one 
implies the denial of the other; ſuch contrariety of quali- 
ties that both cannot ſubſiſt together. Incongruity ; un- 
ſteadineſs | 

INCONSI'STENT, adj. (in and con/ifto, Lat.) not to be re 
conciled with. [nconfeftent with juſtice.” CLarenD. 
So contrary, that one implies the demal or deſtruction of 
=o other, applicd either to propoſitions or qualities. Ab- 

rd 


urd. 

INCONSISTENTLY, adv. abſurdly; unreaſonably; with 
ſelf contradiction. In a manner oppoſite, or incompatible 
with any thing elſe. 

INCONSO/LABLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be comforted. 

INCONSO'NANCY, 8. (in negative, and conſonancy) diſ- 
agreement with itſelf. 

INCONSPI'CUOUS, adj. (in negative, and conſpicuous) not 
to be ſeen. *©* [ncon/picuous bubbles.” BoxLE. 

INCO'NSTANCY, S. (inconſtance, Fr. inconftantia, Lat.) 
unſteadineſs. A diſpoſition of mind continually changing. 
An affection continually altering. | 1 

INCO'NSTANT, adj. (Fr. inconſians, Lat.) not firmin reſo- 
lution ; not ſteady in affection; varying in diſpoſition, 
temper, or conduct, Often changing. 

INCONSU/MABLE, adj, (of in negative, and conſumable) 
not to be waſted, 3 AE 

INCONSU'MPTIBLE, adj. (of in and con/amprus, Lat.) not 
utterly to be deſtroyed or waſted by fire or other means. 
** Inconſumptible lights.“ Dig. Though this word is 
not uſed ſo frequently as  incon/umable, Johnſon recom- 
mends it as the moſt elegant. 

INCONTE/STABLE, a. (Fr.) not to be diſputed ; ad- 


INCONTE/STABLY, adv. in ſo certain a manner, as not 
to admit of doubt or diſpute. 


Ne. XLII. | 


1N 
INCONTI'GUOUS, adj. (of in negatives and contiguous) 


not touching. 

IN CO'NTINENCE, INCO'NTINENCY, S. (incontinentia, 
Lat.) inability to reſtrain one's appetites or deſires. Luſt, 
or want of chaſtity. 

INCO'NTINENT, adj. (incontinens, Lat.) unchaſte, or not 
reſtraining unlawful deſires. Shunning delay; immediate. 
He will return incontinent.” Shar. The laſt ſenſe is 
obſolete. 

INCO'NTINENTLY, adv. unchaſtely, or without reſtraint 

of the ſenſual appetites, Without delay; immediately. 
* [ncontinently I left Madrid.” Aa BUT H. The laſt ſenſe 
1s obſolete. | | 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLE, a. (of in negative, and contre- 
wvertible) ſo plain or certain as to admit no diſpute. 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, adv. in a manner fo plain or 
evident, as to admit no diſpute. 

INCONVENIENCE, INCON VE/NIENCY, S. (of #ncorn- 
venient ) unfitneſs, or unſuitableneſs ; the quality of not a- 
greeing with any ſtandard or rule. The inconveniences 
not the unlawfulneſs of popiſh apparel.” Hooker, Any 
thing which cauſes uneaſineſs, or proves an hindrance or 
obſtacle. 

INCONVENIENT, adj. (Fr.) diſadvantageous; unfit ; un- 
ſeaſonable. 

INCONVE'NIENTLY, adv. in a manner not fit and ſuita- 
ble. Unſeaſonably, applied to time. 

INCONVE'RSIBLE, adj. (of ia negative, and cenverfible) 
reſerved ; not inclined to converſation or to communicate 
diſcovenes by ſpeech ; not affable, 

INCONVERTIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and convertible) 
not to be altered or changed. 

INCONVINCIBLE, agj. (of i» negative, and conwincible) 
not capable of being convinced, or forced to aſſent to the 
truth of a propoſition, Oc. 

INCON VINCIBLY, adv. incapable of being convinced, 
either from ſome natural defect, or obſtinacy. 

INCO'NY, adj. (Johnſon ſuppoſes it derived from ix nega- 
tive, and corn of cunnan, Sax. to know; but it ſeems 
rather more eaſy to derive it from inconnu, Fr. unknown) 
rare; remarkable for its rareneſs, ** Moſt izcony vulgar 
% wit.” SnAk. 


INCO RPORAL, adj. (of in negative, and corporal) imma- 


tenal ; not conſiſting of matter. Spiritual. 

INCORPORA'LITY, S. (incorporalite, Fr.) the quality of 
not conſiſting of body or matter. 

INCO'RPORALLY, adv. without matter; in a manner 
diſtinct from matter. Spiritually. 

To INCO'RPORATE, v. &. (incorporer, Fr.) to mingle 
different ingredients together, ſo as they ſhall unite and 
compoſe one maſs, To join together inſeparably. To 
form into a company, ſociety, or body politic. 'To unite 
or aſſociate. To incloſe with a body; to embody. Neu- 
terly, to unite into one inſeparable maſs. 

INCO'RPORATE,. adj. not conſiſting of matter or body; 
immaterial ; united together by charter, applied to ſocieties 
or communities, 

INCORFORA'TION, S. (Fr.) the union of different in- 

redients into one inſeparable mais. The formation of a 
dy politic, or the uniting ſeveral perſons together by 
charter. Adoption, union, or affociation. 

INCORPO'REAL. adj. (incorporalis, Lat. incorporel, Fr.) 
not conſiſting of matter or body. Spiritual. 

INCORPO'REALLY, adv. without body; immediately. 

„ Striketh the ſpirits more ixcerporeally than the ſmelling.” 
Bacon. 

INCORPORETTY, S. the quality of being void of, or 
diſtin from body or matter. 

To INCO'RPSE, v. a. (of in, and corp/e from corps, Fr. 
body) to incorporate, or unite into one body. As he 
„% had been iacorgſed — with the brave horſe,” SAHAR. 
Not in uſe. | 

INCORRE CT, a/. (ia negative, and correct); not accurate 
or nicely knithed, having faults which are not mended. 
Imperfect. Faulty. x | 

INCORRE/CTLY, adv. in a faulty or imperfe& manner. 

INCORRE/C'TNESS, S. the quality of having faults that 
are not amended, 

INCOR/RIGIBLE, a. (Fr.) bad beyond the power of be- 
ing made better by correction; obſtinately bad notwith- 
ſtanding correction; erroneous or faulty beyond hope of 
inſtruction or amendment. 

INCO'/RRIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of being obſtinate- 
ly bad, notwithſtanding correction. 

INCO'/RRIGIBLY, adv. bad to ſuch a degree, as to leave 
no hopes of amendment even aſter correction. 
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INCORRU'PT, INCORRU/PTED, adj. (in negative, and 


rorruprus, Lat. of corrumpo, Lat. incorrumpu, Fr.) free 
from any foulneſs or fin. Of pure and honeſt manners; 
of integrity above the power of bribes. ; 

INCORRUPTIBULITY, S. the quality of not being liable 
to decay or corruption. | | 


INCORRUPTIBLE, adj. (Fr. ſometimes accented on the 


ſecond ſyllable) not capable of decay or corruption. 

INCORRU'PTION, S. (Fr.) a ſtate Nee from corruption or 
decay; a ſtate of integrity beyond the temptation of bribes. 

INCORRU/PTNESS, S. inviolable purity, unſhaken inte- 

ity, unalterable honeſty, applied to manners. Freedom 
m decay, degeneration, or corruption, applied both to 
the body and mind. 

To INCRA'SSATE, v. a. (of in and craſſus, Lat. thick) 
to make thick, applied to hquours. 

INCRASSA'TION, S. the act of making thick; the ſtate 
of growing thick, applied to fluids. 

INCRA'SSATIVE, adj. — the power or quality of 
making thick, applied to fluids. 

To IN CRE/ASE, v. v. (increſco, Lat.) to grow more in num- 
ber or greater in bulk; to receive addition, applied to any 
quality capable of being more or leſs. Actively, to make 
more or larger. | 

INCRE'ASE, S. the ſtate of growing more, applied to num- 
ber, or of growing greater, applied to bulk. Any thing 
which is added to the original ſtock ; gain, applied to 
money. Produce, apphed to corn or other vegetables. 
Offspring, or a perſon who adds to the number of a fami- 
ly. The ſtate of waxing or growing full, applied to the 
moon. | 

INCRE/ASER, S. that which adds to the number or bulk 
of things. | 


INCREA'TED, adj. (of in negative, and create) not 


created. 

INCREDIBILITY, S. (iacredibilité, Fr.) the quality of ſur- 
paſſing, or not being worthy of, belief. 

INCREDIBLE, adj. (zncredibilis, Lat.) ſurpaſſing belief; 
not worthy of belief. 

INCREDU'LITY, S. (incredulite, Fr.) the quality of not 
believing, notwithſtanding ſufficient proofs to demand aſ- 
ſent. Always uſed in a bad ſenſe. 

INCRE/DULOUS, adj. (incredulus, Lat. incredule, Lat.) not 
— notwithſtanding arguments ſufficient to demand 

ent. ä 

IN CRE DULOUSNESS, 8. fee Ivcxtpuiity. 

INCRE/MABLE, adj. (of in negative, and emo, Lat. to 
burn) not to be burnt or conſumed by fire. "Theſe in- 
© cremable pieces.” Brown. Not in uſe. 

IN'CREMENT, S. (incrementum, Lat.) the act of growing 
greater. The cauſe of por Produce, applied to corn 
or other vegetables which multiply their ſpecies, or increaſe 
their bulk by growth. | 

INCREPA'TION, S. (increpatio, Lat.) the act of chiding 
for a fault. Reprehenſion and zrcrepations.” Ham. 
Not in uſe. | 

To INCRU'ST, or INCRU'STATE, v. a. (incruftatus of 
incruſto, Lat.) to cover over with a hard ſubſtance or cruſt; 
To cover over with an additional coat of marble, Ec. 
which ſhall adhere firmly to the thing it covers. 

INCRU'STATED, S. ſee InczxusTep. | 

INCRUSTA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of covering a wall, 
or columns, with a lining or coating of marble, pottery, 
or ſtucko work. 

INCRU'STED, part. in architecture, applied to walls or 
columns covered with ſeveral pieces, or ſlips of ſome pre- 
cious marble or ſtone. 

To IN'CUBATE, v. . (iacabatus of incubo, Lat.) to ſit 
upon eggs. Fo 

INCUBA”TION, S. (incubatio, Lat.) the act of fitting up- 
on eggs to hatch them. 

IN'CUBUS, 8. (Lat. - zncube, Fr.) in phyſic, a diforder, 
called the night-mare, in which the patient cannot ftir him- 
ſelf, but with the utmoſt difficulty ; 1s ceaſed with a numb- 
neſs, ſenſe of weight, with a dread of ſuffocation and be- 
ing ſqueezed to death, from ſome body which ſeems to fall 
ſuddenly upon him. It conſiſts of an inflation of the 
membranes of the ſtomach, which hinders the motion of 
diaphragm, Jungs, pulſe, and motion, attended with a 
ſenſe of weight oppreſiing the breath. 

To INCU'/LCATE, v. a. (inculcatus of inculco, Lat. incul- 
guer, Fr.) to impreſs on the mind by frequent admonitions ; 
to enforce by conſtant and inceſſant repetition, 

INCULCATION, S. the act of impreſſing by frequent ad- 
monitions and repetition. 

INCU/LT, adj. (Fr. Lat.) not cultivated or tilled. Fo- 
«« relts huge incu/t,” Thnousox. 4 


| INCU'MBENT, adj. (incumbens, Lat.) reſting, 


 INCU'MBENT, S. (incumbens, Lat.) in law, 


IND 


INCU/LPABLE, adj. (of in negative, and 2172270 | 
not to be found fault with, Free from — Lat, 

INCU/LPABLY, adv. in a manner not deſerving blam 
in a manner free from guilt. 5 

INCU'MBENCY, 8. (of incumbent ) the act of lyin 
ſomething. The ftate of keeping or being reſident * 
benefice. wats 
upon. Impoſed or required as a duty, Uſa lying 
upon. "IM 

one * 

preſent poſſeſſion of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Wo bs in 

To INCU'MBER, v. &. (encombrer, Fr.) to perplex, e 
barraſs, or hinder, by any impediment, « 1 
« with ſome new delay.” DRY. | 2 

To IN CU R, v. 4. (incurro, Lat.) to become liable t, 
niſhment or blame. To occur, or preſs on, applied to . 
ſenſes. | : 

INCURABITILITY, S. (incurabilite, Fr.) impoſſibility of be 
ing cured, ' 6 

INCU'RABLE, adi. (Fr.) not to be removed or cured b 
any medicine, Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſon * 
cannot be cured. 

INCU/RABLENESS, S. the ſtate or quality of not admit 
ing any cure. 

INCU/RABLY, adv. without remedy. 

INCU'RIQUUS, adj. (in negative, and curious) not conſider. 
ing a thing with attention enough to diſcover its latent 
beauties, having no defire of ſeeing or knowing any thing 

new or {tran | 


e. | 
| INCURSION, S. (incurſus of incurro, Lat.) a dangerous 


attack or aſſault. An inrode or invaſion of a country not 
amounting to a conqueſt, from zncurfion, Fr. 

INCURVA'TION, S. (incurvatus of incurvo, Lat.) the a8 
of bending or making crooked. An humble bowing the 
body, applied to religious worſhip. ** Incurvation and ſa- 
„ crifice.“ STILLINGFLEET. 6 

To INCURVATE, v. &. (incurvatus of incurvo, Lat.) to 
bend or make crooked. 

INCU/RVITY, S. (incurvzs, Lat.) crookedneſs, or the ſlate 
of bending inwards. * The #ncurvity of a dolphin,” 
Brown. addy 

To IN'DAGATE, v. a. (indagatus of indago, Lat.) to trace, 
or ſearch in order to diſcover, applied to the mind. Wants 
authority. 

INDAGA'TION, 58, a ſearch in order to diſcover ſomething 
unknown. The act of tracing, applied to the mind. 
% By human indagation.” Brown. 

INDAGA'TOR, S. one who endeavours to find out a thing 
by tracing it to its origin. A ſearcher after ſome unknown 
truth, | | | 

To INDA'RT, v. a. to dart in. More deep will I iz- 
„ dart mine eye.“ SHAK. 3 

To INDE'BT, v. 4. to charge with a debt. To put under 
an obligation by conferring a favour. 

INDE/BTED, part. under obligation for ſome favour re- 
ceived ; having received money or goods for which a per- 
ſon is obliged to pay, or give an equivalent, Uſed with 
to, before the perion from whom the thing is received, 
and with for before the thing which is received from him. 
«© We are wholly indebted for them 7 our anceſtcrs.” 
SWIFT. | : 

INDE'CENCY, S8. (indecence, Fr.) any thing unbecoming 
the perſon who commits it, or the perſon to whom it is 
done. An action unbecoming the character, itation, or 
rank of the perſon who does it, or that of the perſon 
whom it 1s done to, 

INDE'CENT, adj. (Fr.) unbecoming a perſon's rank or 
character. 

INDE'CENTLY, adv. in a manner unbecoming a perſon's 
rank, or character, | 

INDECI'DUOUS, aj. (in negative, and deciduous) in bo- 
tany, not falling oft or ſhedding. : 

INDECLI/NABLE, adj. (Fr. from indeclinabilis, Lat.) in 

rammar, not admitting any alteration in its laſt ſyllable. 

INDECO'ROUS, adj. (indecorus, Lat.) not becoming. 

INDECO RUM, S. (Lat.) an action unbecoming the rank, 
or character of a perſon, : 

INDEE/D, adv. really; in truth. Without doubt. © Th: 
« limitation, z:deed, of our authour.” Locks. 

INDEFA'TIGABLE, adj. (indefatigabilis, Lat.) not e., 
hauſted or wearied by continual labour. Labouring 35 ? 
never tired. 

INDEFA'TIGABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as if never 
tired by labour. 1 

INDEFECTIBUILITY, S. (from zdαννν⁰j,be the quality o 
being ſubject to ho decay or defect. INDE 
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-INDEFE/CTIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and dgſectus, Lat.) 


not liable to decay, defect, or failure. 


INDEFEAITSABLE, adj. (indefai/able, Fr.) not to be cut off, 


defeated, or made void; irrevocable. 

INDEFINITE, 44. (indefinitus, Lat.) not determined, ſet- 

tled, limited or reſtrained. That which has no certain li- 
mits, or is large beyond the comprehenſion of the mind, 
though not abſolutely infinite, In grammar, not limited 
or "ctained to any particular time, or circumſtance. 

INDE/FINITELY, adv. in an undeterminate and looſe 
manner. Without any ſettled or determinate limitation. 
To ſuch a degree as the human mind cannot comprehend, 
or ſet bounds to it. 

INDEFI/NITUDE, S. a quantity or number not limited by 
our underſtanding, but yet finite. 

INDELVBERATE, INDELTBERATED, adj. (indelibert, 
Fr.) not premeditated. Not done with, or after due, 
conſideration. 

INDE/LIBLE, adj. (indeleble, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. hence 
Johnſon aſſerts that it ſhould be ſpelt indeleble) not to be 
effaced or blotted out. Not to be annulled or abrogated, 
applied to laws or rights. 

INDE/LICACY, S. (of i negative, and delicacy) want of 

* delicacy. Want of elegance, or a rigorous obſervance of 
decency. | 

INDE/LICATE, adj. (of in negative; and delicate) wanting 
decency, or a quick ſenſe of decency, 

INDE*'MNIFICATION, S. (from 7» negative, and damnif5) 
ſecurity againſt any loſs or penalty. Reimburſement or re- 

ayment of loſs or penalty. 

INDE'MNITY, S. (iademnité, Fr.) ſecurity, or an exemption 
from puniſhmeut. | | 

To INDE/NT, v. a. (of in and dens, Lat. a tooth) to form 
any thing in inequalities like a row of teeth; to cut in 
and out like waves. Neuterly, to contract, or bargain ; 
in alluſion to the cutting the counterpart of a contract to- 
gether in waves, that any want of conformity may diſco- 
ver a fraud. f 

INDE/NT, S. an inequality; a dent or waving ſurface like 
that of an indenture. Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch 
te a deep indent.” SHAK. 

INDENTA'TION, S. an indenture, or waving in any fi- 

ure. 

INDE/NTURE, 8. a covenant ſo called becauſe the coun- 
terparts are indented or cut in and out, or in a waving 
manner over each other. | 

INDEPE'/NDENCE, INDEPENDENC V, S. (independance, 
Fr.) freedom; a ſtate in which a perſon or thing is not 
controlled by, or any ways in the power of, another. 

INDEPENDENT, S. a perſon who, in religious affairs, 
holds that every congregation is a complete church, ſub- 
ject to no ſuperiour authority. 

INDEPE/NDEN TLY, adv. without reference to, or con- 

nexion with, other things. 

INDESE RT, S. (of in negative, and dert) want of me- 
rit. 

INDE'SINENTLY, adv. (indefinenter, Fr.) without ceaſ- 
ing. Not in uſe. 

INDESTRU'/CTIBLE, adj. (in negative, and defftrudible) im- 
poſible to be deſtroyed. 

INDETE'RMINATE, adj. (indetermine, Fr.) unfixed ; 
not reſtrained or limited to any particular time, circum- 
ſtance or meaning. 

INDETE/RMINATELY, adv. in a looſe, vague, uncer- 
tain, or unſettled manner. h 

INDETE'RMINED, adj. (of in negative, and determined) 
not fixed or reſtrained to any particular time, circumſtance 
or meaning. 

INDETERMINA'TION, S. want of reſolution or determi- 
nation, A ſtate of uncertainty, wherein a thing is under 
no neceſſity or direction. : 

INDEVO'TION, S. (Fr.) want of ardour or zeal in reli- 
gious worſhip. 

INDEVOU'T, adj. (indevot, Fr.) not religious; not zea- 

„Jous in the performance of religious duties. 

INDEX, S. (Lat.) a diſcoverer or pointer out. The table 
containing the contents of a book, with the pages where 
they may be found. A little ſtile, or hand which points 
to the hour on the globe, or a clock. A hand cut out or 
ainted on a poſt to direct travellers the way to any place. 
n grammar and printing, the 2 of a. hand with the 


finger . uſed to denote ſome remarkable paſſage in 


an authour. In arithmetic, a figure which ſhows the num- 
r of places of an abſolute number of a logarithm, and of 
what nature it is. In anatomy, the forefinger. 
INDEXTE*RITY, S. (i negative, and dexterity) want of 
readineſs, or handineſs in performing a thing. 


IND 

IN'DIAN, adj. (India) belonging to India: Uſed ſubſtaii: 
tively for a perſon born in the Indies. 

IN'DIAN-ARROW-ROOT; S: a root brought from the 
Spaniſh ſettlements into Barbadoes and Jamaica in the 
Weſt-Indies, ſo called becauſe uſed by the Indians to ex- 
tract the venom of their arrows; it is likewiſe reckoned a 
ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and expelling the 

iſon of the manchinzl tree. | 

IN*DIAN-CRESS, S. a plant named zropaoluri; by bota- 
niſts ; it was brought into Europe in 1684, was raiſed in 
the gardens of count Beverning in Holland, and grows 


naturally in Peru, in the Weſt Indies; whence it receives 
its names. 


IN'DIAN-FIG, S. a plant. ; 

INDIAN-RED, S. a ſpecies of ochre, or a very fine 

purple earth of a firm texture and great weight. In the 
ſtratum it is of a pure blood colour, and almoſt as hard as 
a ſtone; but when dry of a fine glowing red, a rough 
duſty ſurface, and when broken full of white, large, glit- 
tering particles. It is called Indian becauſe dug in the 
iſle of Ormuz in the Perſian gulf, and likewiſe in — 
in the Eaſt Indies. 

IN DICANT, adj (indicans, Lat. of indico, Lat.) to ſhow, 
diſcover, or point out. In phyſic, to point out a remedy. 

INDICA”TION, 8. (Fr. indicatio, Lat.) a mark, token, 
ſign, or ſymptom of ſomething, which is hidden or not 
plain of itſelf. In medicine, a ſymptom diſcovering” or 
directing what is to be done to cure a diſtemper. A diſ- 
covery, or information of ſomething that was not known. 

INDFVCATIVE, a. (indicati uus, Lat.) ſhowing, diſcover- 
ing, or pointing out. In grammar, the firſt mood of a 
verb, wherein it expreſſes affirmation, denial, doubting, 


or declaring. 'The Engliſh indicative is formed in moſt of 
its tenſes atter the manner of the Saxons. 


INDI'CATIVELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as ſhows, de- 
Clares, diſcovers, or betokens. 

To INDICT, v. a. (pronounced indite) ſee Invite; and 
its derivatives. 

INDUCTION, S. (Fr.) a declaration or proclamation. In 
chronology, a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, 
when expired, begins a new. It was began in the year 
313, in commemoration of the great victory gained by the 
emperour Conſtantine, over Mezentius. 'The year of the 
indiction may be found by adding three to the year, and 
dividing the ſum by fifteen ; the remainder is the year of 
the indiction; but if there be no remainder, the indi&ion 
is then fifteen. h 

INDVFFERENCE, INDIFFERENCV, S. (indifference, Fr. 
indifferentia, Lat.) freedom from bias or influence to any 
action, or any ſide of a queſtion. Suſpenſion. Impar- 
tiality, or freedom from prejudice. Want of affection; 
unconcernedneſs ; uſed in a bad ſenſe. A ftate wherein 
the mind is not influenced or bias'd by any motive either 
phyſical or moral. 5 | 

INDTFFERENT, adj. (Fr.) not determined to either fide. 
Unconcerned, or regardleſs; wſed in a bad ſenſe. Not 
having ſuch a difference as to oblige ns to determine on 
either ſide. Neither commanded nor forbidden, neither 
good nor bad, applied to actions. Paſſable, tolerable, in 
a middling ſtate between perfection and imperfection; uſed 


in converſation, © Very indifferent paper.” Appis. Ia 


this ſenſe it is ſometimes uſed adverbially, as. I am my- 
« ſelf indifferent honeſt.” Suk. 


- INDI'FFERENTLY, adv. without diſtinction, or inclining 


more to one than another. Without wiſh, averſion, or 
emotion. I'll look on death indiferently.” Sax. Not 
well; tolerably; paſſably. Ven indifferently, ſcarcely. 
« Kept me very indifferently from the floor.” Swirr. 
IN'DIGENCE, IN'DIGENCY, S. (indigence, Fr. indigen- 
tia, Lat.) want of any of the comforts of life. Poverty; 


3 + of money to ſupply ourſelves with the neceſſaries 
of life. 


INDV/GENOUS, adj. (indigene, Fr. indigena, Lat.) native; 
originally produced or born in a country. 

IN DIGENT, agj. (Fr. indigens, Lat.) in want of the com- 
forts of life, or of money to procure them. Void ; emp- 

; wanting. Indigent of moilture;” Bacon. 

INDIGE'ST, INDIGE'STED, adj. (indigefte, Fr. indigeftus, 
Lat.) not ſeparated or divided into regular parts; not diſ- 

| poſed in any order. Not formed or brought to maturity. 
« That indigeft projet.” Shax, Not well conſidered or 
methodized ; rude, applied to ideas or opinions. Not 
concocted or altered ſo as to be fit for nouriſhment, ap- 
plied to food. Not ripe or ſuppurated, applied, in ſurgery, 
to matter collected in any part of the body. 

INDIGE'STIBLE, adj. not to be altered in the ſtomach; or 
made fit for nouriſhment, applied to food, Not to be me- 


thodized 
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thodized, reduced to order, or added to the improve- 
ments of the mind, applied to ideas or ſentiments. 


INDIGE'STION, S. a diſorder in the ſtomach whereby it 
is rendered incapable of altering the ſood it contains, fo | 


as to render it fit for nouriſhment. The ſtate of food in 
the ſtomach which is not fo altered by the juices it con- 
tains, as to be proper for nouriſhment. 

To INDI'GITATE, v. 4. (indigitatus of indigite, Lat.) to 
point out or ſhow, as it were with the finger. \& And can 
2 indigitate their affections.“ Brown. Not in 


uſe. | 

INDIGITA'TION, 8. the act of pointing out or ſhowing. 
ry — obſcure indigitation of providence.” Brown, Not 
in uſe, 

INDTGN, adj. (pronounced indine from indigne, Fr. of 
indignus, Lat.) not worthy or deſerving. Bringing indig- 
nity or diſgrace. ** All indigs and baſe adverſities.” 
Obſolete. 

INDTGNANT, adj. {(indignans, Lat.) inflamed at once with 


anger and diſdain, 


INDIGNA'TION, 8. (Fr. of indignatio, Lat.) anger join- | 


ed with contempt, abhorrence, diſdain and averiion. In 
| ſcripture, uſed for an ardent zeal attended with envy, 
As v. 17. the judments, of Gop, or ſigns of his anger, 
and deteſtation of finners. Ja. xiii. 5. — xxvi. 20. and 
Jerem. i. 25. 
INDTGNITV, S. (indignit?, Fr. indignitas, Lat.) a re- 
Noachful or diſgraceful action, wherein the rank or cha- 
racter of a perſon is diſregarded, and receives a very great 


injury. . 

INDIGO, S. (indicum of India, the country from whence 
it is imported) in botany, a plant called likewiſe ani; 
which when macerated produces the fine blue made uſe of 
by dyers, and waſher-women to colour their cloaths. 

INDIRE“ CT, adj. (Fr. indi rectus, Lat.) not ſtrait, or in a 
right line. Figuratively, round about, or not coming im- 
mediately to So point, Not fair, honeſt, or open, but 
ſecret and with a deſign of over-reaching and 1mpofing up- 
on. * Indirect dealing.” T1LLOTS. 

INDIRE'/CTION, S. a round about manner of coming to 
a point, alluding to a right line, which is the ſhorteſt that 
can lay between two points. Diſhoneſt- practice; a ſecret 
or oblique artifice or intention to deceive, 

INDIRE/CTLY, adv. without coming at once to the point 
in hand; in an artful, oblique or round-about manner. 
Unfairly ; not in an honeſt manner. Not rightly. 

INDIRE/CTNESS, S. obliqueneſs. The quality of not 
being in a ſtrait line. Unfairneſs. - 

INDISCE'RNIBLE, 2%. (in negative, and diſcernible) not 
to be perceived by the eye, or mind. 

INDISCE/RNIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be per- 
ceived. 

INDISCE/RPTIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and diſcerptible) 
not capable of having its parts ſeparated from each other; 
incapable of being Lookin or deſtroyed by ſeparation of 


its parts. 
INDISCERPTIBILITY, S. the quality of not being ca- 
able of having its parts ſeparated, or of being deſtroyed 
* diſſolution. 

ID. DISCO VERV, 8. (of iz negative, and 4/covery) the ſtate 
of not being known or diſcovered. The inaiſcovery of 
«© its head.” Bxown. Not in uſe. 

INDISCREET, adj. (indiſcret, Fr.) not acting according to, 
or not perceiving the differences of things. Injudicious; 
imprudent ; raſh ; inconſiderate. 

INDISCRE/ETLY, adv. without regarding or conſidering 
the differences in things. Without making a proper 
choice. Without judgment or conſideration, Raſhly. 

INDISCRE”TION, S. (Fr.) weakneſs of conduct ariſing 
from not attending to the differences of things. Impru- 
dence. Inconſideration or want of judgment. 

INDISCRI'MINATE, adj. (indiſcriminatus, Lat.) not car- 
rying any mark of difference, Without making any dif- 
ference or diſtinction. 

INDISCRI/MINATELY, adv. - without difference, or diſ- 
tinction. £ 
INDISFE'NSABLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be forborn, let alone, 
or excuſed. Neceſſary. | 
INDISPE/NSABLENESS,'S. the ſtate of a thing which cannot 

be excuſed, omitted, or forborn, Neceſſity. 

INDISPE/NSABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not be ex- 
cuſed by any authority, Not to be forborn, Abſolutely 
neceſſary. | ; 

To-INDISPO'SE, v. a. (indiſpoſer, Fr.) to make unfit ; uſed 
with for. To make averſe; ufed with 70. To diſorder, 
or make unht by diſeaſe, To affet with a light dil- 
eder, applicd, to health, To make unfavourable ; uſed 
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wich towards, © The king was ſufficiently indiſpoſed ta 


«© awards the perſons.” CLAREND. 

INDISPO'SEDNESS, S. a ſtate of unfitneſs, or want of 
— A ſtate of health leſſened by a ſlight gic. 
order. 

INDISPOSTTION, S. (Fr.) a tendency to ſickneſs, or a light 
diſorder, applied to health: uſed with /. Want of inci. 
nation; averſion or diſlike, uſed with zo, or toxvarg;. 

\ INDISPU”TABLE, adj. (ſometimes accented together with 
its derivatives, perhaps not ſo properly, on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable, of in negative, and di/putable) fo evident as to ad. 
mit no diſpute or controverſy, 

INDISPU”TABLENESS, S. the ſtate of being ſo evident as 
not to admit of diſpute. 

INDISPU'TABLY, adv. in a manner ſo evident as 
not to admit of diſpute. Without oppoſition, © Indiſpu- 
« ably granted to fo many.” HowEL. 

INDISSO'LV ABLE, agj. (of in negative and diffelvas/:) 
not capable of having its parts ſeparated from each other, 
% [ndiffolvable in water.” NewToONn. Not to be broken; 
binding for ever, applied to bonds or contracts. An 
e indifjolvable bond.” AYLIFFE. | 

INDISSOLUBULITY, S. (indifolubilite, Fr.) the ſtate of 
the particles of a body which cohere ſo cloſely as not to 
be ſeparated. 

INDVSSOLUBLE, a/. (Fr. indifelubilis, Lat.) not to be 
ſeparated ; ſtrongly cohering, applied to the particles of a 
body.” Binding; obliging, or ſubſiſting for ever, applied 
to bonds or contracts. Firm; ſtable ; not ſubject to change 
or alteration, ** [ndi//oluble ſtate.” Thoursox. 
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 INDI'SSOLUBLENESS, S. the quality of reſiſting a ſepa- 


ration of its parts. 

INDI'SSOLUBLY, adv. in a manner reſiſting ſeparation, 
Never ceaſing to oblige. | 

INDISTI/NCT, adj. (Fr. of i» negative, and diftin@ur, 
Lat.) not marked or different ſo as to be ſeparated or diſ- 
cerned, Confuſed. Not diſcerning exactly. 

INDISTFN CTION, S. want of diſtinguiſhing or perceiving 
the difference between things. — or uncertainty. 
Want of regard to the different orders of mankind. Want 
of difference, applied to rank or order. 

INDISTINCTLV, adv. confuſedly ; not to be perceived 
plainly, or ſeparated by the mind. Without being di- 
ſtinguiſhed. 1 

1 2 1 1 1 coy 3 obſcu- 
rity. The quality of not being perfect erceived, or 
— havin its ditkerence 2 Sa 

INDISTU'/RBANCE, S. (ia and difturbance) calmneſs; free- 
dom from any violent emotion; great tranquility, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

INDIVI DUAL, adj. (individu, individual, Fr. individuus, 
Lat.) ſeperate from others of the ſame. ſpecies; ſingle; 
not to be divided. | 

INDIVIDUAL, S. a fingle perſon. © The choice of in- 
© dividuals.”” Bacon. | 

INDIVIDUALITY, S. ſeparate or diſtin exiſtence. 

INDIVFDUALLY, adv. without any diſtinction or diffe- 
rence; numerically. * Tzdividually the very fame.” 
Hooker. Io be affirmed only of one inzommunicably. 
%% [adividually, proper to the godhead.” Haxrw. 

To INDIVFDUATE, v. a. (from individuus, Lat.) to di- 
ſtinguiſh from others of the ſame ſpecics. Jo make ſingle, 
to communicate to ſeveral in a diſtin or ſeparate manner. 
« Life is indiwviduated into infinite numbers.” Moore. 

INDIVIDUA'TION, S. that which makes any thing the 
ſame as it was before. | | 

INDIVIDU'TTY, S. the tate of being an individual. The 
ſtate of being what one was before; identity. 

INDIVINTITY, S. (ia negative, and diyinity) want of god- 
head or divine perfection. Wo 

INDIVISIBFLITY, INDIVTSIBLENESS, S. (from i 
wi/ible) the ſtate which can admit of no more diviſion. 

INDIVTSIBLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be broken into more 
parts. Not to be. ſeparated into ſmaller parts. Single, or 
not to be divided further, , 

INDLVISIBLES, S. in geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall 
clements or particles into which bodies may be ultimately 

reſolved. : : 

INDO'/CIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and docible) not to be 
taught; not capable of receiving inſtruction. 

INDO'CIL, adj. (indecile, Fr. indecilis, Lat.) not receiving 
any benefit from, or regarding, inſtruction. 

INDOCYLITY, S. {indecilite, Fr.) the quality of diſregard- 
ing, or reſuſing infirudtion, ; 

| To INDOC"TRINA'TTE, v. a. (endo4riner, old Fr.) to in- 

ſtruct; or teach. **:In indodtrinating his young unexpe* 

«© ricnced favourite.” CLAKESD, 
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DOCTRINA'TION, 8. the. ad of teaching or forming a 


ſon's principles by inſtraon. del 
\NDOLENCE, "IN DOLENCY, S. (Fr. of in and dvleo, 


Lat. to grieve) freedom from pain or uneaſineſs.“ There 


« muſt be indolency where there is happineſs,” Burner. 
Lazineſs; or a ſtate wherein a perſon continues inactive 


N POLEN T. adj. (Fr.) free from pain. Inactive or lazy, 
without any regard to what paſſes around one. 


 INDOLENTEY, ady. in a. manner free from pain, Ta. 


actively, and without regard to any thing around one. 
N. B. Indelence and all its derivatives, though formerly 
uſed in the firſt ſenſe, ſeems now confined pply to the ſe- 


cond. a 5 
To IN DOW“, v. a. (of in and d euer, Fr.) to give a portion 
to. Figuratively, to enrich with gifts either of fortune or 
nature. See EN DOw. f 
INDRA'UGHT), S. (pronounced indrafft) an opening in 
the land into which the ſea flows. No indraughts, bays, 
« gulphs.“ RALEICH. An inlet or paſſage inwards. 
To INDRE/NCH, v. 4. to ſoak ; to drown. *© My hopes 
« he drown'd — they he indrenched.” SHAK. | 
INDU'BIOUS, adj. (in negative, and dubious) without 
doubting or ſuſpecting; certain; poſitive, * An indubi- 
« ous confidence.” Harvey. | 
INDU'/BITABLE, adj. (indubitable, Fr. iudubitabilis, Lat.) 
ſo certain or evident, as to admit no doubt or ſuſpicion of 
its truth. 


INDU'/BITABLY, adv. in a manner fo evident and certain, 
as to admit no doubt. 

INDU'BITATE, adj. (indubitatus, Lat.) undoubted ; un- 
queſtioned. In law, joined to heir ; apparent, or evident. 
« Indubitate heirs of the crown.” Bac. 

To INDU'CE, v. a. (induire, Fr. induco, Lat.) to perſuade ; 
to prevail on, or influence a perſon to perform a thing. 
To introduce a cuſtom by influence or example. To offer 
by way of induction, or by way of conſequence drawn 

from . particulars, applied to reaſoning. To incul- 

cate or en force by argument. To cauſe, bring on, or ſu- 
perinduce external or internal action. To produce as an 
argument or inſtance. To exprobate their ſtupidity, he 

„ induceth the providence of ſtorks.“ Brown. To bring 

into view, to introduce. [rducing his perſonages.” 

Porz. 


INDU'CEMENT, S. a motive which allures or perſuades | 


to any thing. 

To INDU'CT, v. a. (indudtus of induce, Lat.) to bring in 
or introduce. Ceremonies inducted by the Venetians.” 
Sandys. This ſenſe is obſolete: — To put into actual 
poſſeſſion of a benefice. 

INDU'CTION, S. (Fr. indu&4io, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, 
introduction, or entrance; now obſolete. In logic, the 
act of inferring a general propoſition from ſeveral parti- 
cular ones. A conſequence drawn from ſeveral popoſi- 
tions. In law, the act of giving poſſeſſion of a benefice 
to an incumbent, performed by leading him into the 
church, delivering him the keys, by the commiſſary or bi- 
ſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the bells, 

INDU'CTIVE, adj. contributing, leading or perſuaſive ; 
uſed with zo. Capable of inferring or including. 

To IN DUE, v. a. (induo, Lat.) to inveſt, to communicate 
or give a quality to; as Johnſon obſerves, it is ſometimes, - 
even by good writers, confounded with exdow, or indow, 
to furniſh or inrich with any quality or excellence, 

To INDU'LGE, v. a. (indulgeo, Lat.) to gratify or t 
the deſires of another as a favour. To comply with re- 

ueſts or deſires through fondneſs, . Uſed with i» before 
e thing granted: To favour or foſter. To grant as a 
favour, not as a right. Neuterly, to give way to ; to give 
indulgence ; uſed with o. ladung to any ſort 17 - 

** Proveable diſcourſe himſelf.” Gow: of the Tongue, A 

Latiniſm not in uſe. 

INDU'LGENCE, INDU'/LGENCY, S. (indulgence, Fr.) com- 
pliance with or granting the deſires and requeſts of others 
through 8 Forbearance, or connivance at faults. 

favour granted. In the Romiſh church, the remiſſion 

puniſhment due to a ſin, granted by the church, and 
luppoſed to fave the finner from purgatory. 

U'LGENT, adj. (Fr. indulgens, "wy kind; gentle ; 
complying with the requeſts, or gratifying the deſires of 
another through fondneſs. Mild, or favourable, Grati- 
lying or giving way to, uſed with of. ** Indulgent of their 
** eaſe.” DR Yb. 


INDU'LGENTLY, adv. 
gratification, 


ot 


with kind compliance, and fond 
Without ſeverity or cenſure, 


| INE 
INDU'LT; INDU/LTO, s. (Ital. and Fr.) a ſpecial fa- 
vour or privilege granted either to a community, or private 


perſon, by the pope's bull, by which they are licenſed 


| " do or obtain ' ſomething contrary to the common 
Ws. 


| To INDU RATE, v. #. (induratus of inuuro, Lat.) to 
without any regard or attention to any thing he ſees around | 


grow hard. Actively, to make hard. Figuratively, to 
render the mind inſenſible to the remonſtrances of conſci- 
ence, or the nature and conſequence of its actions. 

INDURA'TION, . S. the ſtate of growing hard. The act 
of making hard. Hardneſs of heart, or a diſpoſition of 
mind inſenſible to the threatnings denounced againſt fin, 
or the natural conſequences of vice. 

INDU'STRIOUS, /. (induftrieux, Fr. of induſtrius, Lat.) 
active and conſtant in manual labour, buſineſs or ſtudy ; 
oppoſed to ſlothful. Performed with great application and 
ack, | 


t. ö 
INDU'STRIOUSLY, adv. with conſtant and intenſe appli- 


cation of mind or exerciſe of body. - With great care, di- 
ligence andi aſſiduity. [nduftriouſly attempted.” Bac. 
IN'DUSTRY, S. (induftrie, Fr. „ Lat.) diligence; 

conſtant application of the mind, or exerciſe of the 


ody. 

To INE'BRIATE, v. a. (inebriatus, Lat.) to make a per- 
ſon drunk with ſtrong liquours. Figuratively, to intoxi- 
cate with praiſe, grandeur, or ſucceſs. Neuterly, to grow 
drunk. 


INEBRIA'TION, S. drunkenneſs. The ſtate of being or 
rowing drunk. | h 

INEFFABULITY, S. (of inefable) the quality of being be- 
yond the power of language. 

INE'FFABLE, adj. (Fr. of ineffabilis, Lat.) not to be ſpo- 
ken, uttered, or expreſſed. Beyond the power of lan- 

uage. 

INE'FFABLY, adv. in ſuch a*manner or in ſo high a de- 

ree as not to be expreſſed by words. 

INEFFECTIVE, adj. (inefe#if)) that which can produce 
no effect. 

INEFFE'CTUAL, aj. (from in negative, and ęectual) not 
to have power ſufficient to produce its proper effect; weak ; 
without power, or operating in vain, 4 

INEFFE'CTUALLY, adv. to no purpoſe. Without ef- 
fea. 

INEFFE'/CTUALNESS, S. watt of power to procure its 
proper effect. 

INEFFICA'CIOUS, adj. (inefficace, Fr. inefficax, Lat.) un- 
able Y produce any effects. Weak ; feeble; acting to no 

urpoſe. 

INE “FFI CAC V. S. (from i» negative, and eficacia, Lat.) 
want of power to produce an effect. The quality of ope- 
rating in vain or to no purpoſe. 

IN ELEGANCE, INFELEGANCY, S. (from ixelegant) ab- 
ſence or want of beauty or elegance. 

IN ELEGANT, adj. (inelegans, Lat.) not becoming ele- 
gant, or nicely beautiful. Mean ; deſpicable ; worth- 
leſs. | 

INE'LOQUENT, adj. (from in and eloguens, Lat.) not 
ſpeaking with eaſe, volubility, or the flowers of rhetoric. 
Not perſuafive. 

INE'PT. adj. (ineptus, Lat.) unfit, or unſuitable to any 
end, or any purpoſe. Uſeleſs. Trifling. Fooliſh: 

INE PTLV, adv. in a trifling manner. Unſuitably or fool- 
iſhly. 

INE/PTITUDE, S. (from ineptns, Lat.) unfitneſs, or un- 
ſuitableneſs to any purpoſe or end. , 

INEQUA'LITY, S. (rnegalite, Fr. from in negative, and 
equalitas, Lat.) the difference between two or more things 
compared together. Diſproportion to any office, ſtate, or 
purpoſe. Change of ſtate whereby a thing or perſon be- 
comes unlike what they were before. Difference of rank 
or ſtation, whereby one perſon is ſuperiour or inferiour 
to another. 


INERRABTCLITV, S. (from inerrab/e) the quality of not 
being ſubject to errour. ; 


INE'RRABLE, ach. (of i» negative, and errable) not ſubject 
to errour or miſtake. | 


INE'RRABLENESS, s. the quality of not being liable to 


err. 

INE'RRABLY, adv. without poſſibility of erring ; infal- 
libly. 

INERRINGLY, ady. (from in negative, and erring) with- 

- out errour, miſtake or deviation, either from truth or 
right. | . 

INE'RT, adj. (iners, Lat.) dull; motionleſs ; moving or 
put into motion with difficulty. Sluggiſh, 

IN LY, adv. ſluggiſhly ; or dully. 


6 IN. 


NF 
INE'STIMABLE, adj. (ineftimable, Fr. from e Lat.) 
ſo. valuable as not to be rated z excteding all price. 
INE/VIDENT, 2%. (Fr.) not manifeſt, or plain. Obſo- 
een | | 


INEVITABI cd (fee. lunvrra pur) the quality of | 


not being poſſible to be avoided. 
INE/VIT LE. adj. (Fr. inevitabilis; Lat.) not to be eſca- 
or avoided. ... tt | 
EXCU'SABLENESS, . S. enormity of crime beyond for- 
iveneſs or palliation. . ._ 1 101% g 19] 429022, 
XCU'SABLE,.  adj., (Fr. inexciſabilis, Lat.) not to be 
exculed, or not palliable by apology. . 10 
INEXHALABLE, aj. (of in negative, and exhale) that 
which cannot be eva „ or conſumed in vapours. 
INEXHAU “STE D, aaj. (of in negative, and exhaufed) not 
ſible to be emptied. Not emptied. 
EXHAU'STIBLE, adj. (of in negative, and exhauſtible) 
not to be emptied or drawn all out. Not to be entirely 


1 nt; #1 ' 

INEXFSTENT, adj. (of in negative, and exiftent) not hav- 
ing being. Not to be found in nature. 4 

INEXIVSTENCE, S. want of being, or exiſtence. 

INE'XORABLE, adj. (Fr. from znexorabilis, Lat.) not to 
be moved by intreaty. 

INEXPE'DIENCE, INEXPE/DIENCY, S. (of i» negative, 
and expediency) want of fitneſs or propriety. Unſuitable- 
neſs to time, place, or circumſtance. 

INEXPE/DIENT, adj. (of in negative, and expedient) im- 

proper with reſpect to time or place. , Unneceſſary, or not 
productive of any advantage. 

INEXPE'RIENCE, S. (Fr.) want of having ſufficiently 
ſeen or made obſervation on the world. Want of expe- 
rience, or experimental knowledge. 

INEXPE'RIENCED, adj. (from inexperience) not having 
perſonally tried, or had experience of. | 

INEXPE'RT, ad. (inexpertus, Lat.) unſkilful for want of 

cuſtom or uſe. 

INE'XPIABLE, adj. (Fr. inexpiabilis, Lat.) not to be a- 
toned or made amends for. Not to be paciſied or recon- 
ciled by atonement. | 


INE"XPIABLY, adv. to a degree beyond atonement. 


INE'XPLEABLY, adv. (from in negative, and expleo, Lat.) 
inſatiably; in ſuch a manner as not to be fatished. ©* Ju- 


% expleably covetous.” SandYs. ? 
INE*'XPLICABLE, 2%. (Fr.) ſo difficult as not to be ex- 
2 — not to be made plainer or more intelligible. N 

XPLICABLV, adv. in a manner not to be made plain- 


er, or not to be explained. 


INEXPRE'SSIBLE, a. (of in ne ative, and expreſe) not 
to be told, uttered, or conveyed by words. 


INEXPRE'SSIBLY, adv. in a manner or degree not to be | 


uttered or conveyed by words. 

INEXPU'GNABLE, a/. (Fr. inexpugnabilis, Lat.) not to 
be taken by aſſault; not to be ſubdued. ** An inexpugna- 
« ble appetite.” Ray. 

INEXTI'NGUISHABLE, adj. (of in negative, and extin- 

#i/pable) not to be quenched, applied to fire. Not to 

be ſatisfied, applied to defires. | 

INE'XTRICABLE, agj. (Fr. inextricabilis, Lat.) not to be 
untangled, applied to knots. Not to be explained or 
cleared from obicurity, applied to difficulties in writings. 

INE'XTRICABLY, adj. in a manner not to be explained; 
to a degree of perplexity not to be diſentangled, 

To INE'YE, v. u. (of ia and eye) to inoculate, by inſerting 
the bud of one tree into the Rock of another. FT" 
INFA'LLIBILITY, INFA'LLIBLENESS, S. (infallibilite, 
Fr.) the quality of not being ſubject to be deceived, or 

miſtaken, | 
INFA'LLIBLE, «dj. (Fr.) incapable of being miſtaken or 
deceived. Certain, or never-failing, ' applied to medi- 
Cine. j =; 
INFA'LLIBLY, adv. without danger of deceit, or poſſibi- 
lity of being miſtaken. Certainly. WONT 0. 
To INFA“ME, v. a. (ans Fr. infamo, Lat.) to de- 
fame; to cenſure publickly for the commiſſion of a crime. 
IN'FAMOUS, adj. (infam#, infamant, Fr. infamis, Lat.) 
"notorious, or publicly branded with guilt. Of a bad cha- 
racter. | | | 
IN'FAMOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be known 
to be guilty of ſome crime or miſdetacanour by every bo- 
dy. Ra ; candalouſly. 
IN'F AMOUSNESS, U'NFAMY, S. (infamie, Fr. infania, 


Lat.) loſs of character or reputation by crimes, The qua- 


Vity of being univerſally known and deteſted for notorious 
Crimes, 


IN'FANCY, 8. (infantia, Lat.) the firſt, part of life, er- 


tended by naturaliſts to {even years, but by lawyers to 


* N Nat 


l their fee. 1 


— + 


INF 
twenty-one. Figuratively, the beginning or. firſt riſe of 


any thing, before it is arrived to perfection or maty.: 
INFA'NGTHEF, HINGF'ANTHEFT, . or INA 
THEFT, 8. (of „ fangen, Sax. to catch, and he 


Sax. * a" thief) in law, a privilege or liberty granted Ys 


en within 


IN'FANT, 8. (Fr. unt, Lat.) by naturaliſts, a child 
its birth to its ſeyenth year, but by lawyers ſo wr Ape 
75 one and "twentieth. 1 * 
INFA'NTA, S. (Span.) a title of honour given à pri 
of the royal blood in Spain or Portugal, E IN 


arts Sd df ey; 8. (Span.) a ſon of the kings of Spain or Por. 
al. 


tugal. 

INFA'NTICIDE, 8. (Fr. infanticidium, Lat.) the lauphye, 
or maſſacre of infants, applied. to that committed b 
nnn een enen | f 

INFA*NTILE, adj. (infantilis, Lat.) belonging to the fats 
of an infant. | 

IN'FANTRY, S8. (infanterie, Fr.) the foot ſoldiers of an 


army. 

INFARCTION; S. (in and farcio, Lat. to ſtuff) a ſtuffing 
In medicine, a conſtipation. 

To INFA'TUATE, v. a. (infatuatus of infatuo, Lat.) 10 
make fooliſh : to deprive of underſtanding. 

INFATUA'TION, 8. che act of making fooliſh, or depriy. 
ing of underſtanding. _ 

INFAU/STING, S. (1nfaufus, Lat.) the act of making un. 
lucky or unhappy. * A kind of malediction and infau/. 
* ing upon the marriage.” Bacon. Not in uſe, 

INFEA'SIBLE, adj. (in. negative, and feafible) not to be 
performed or practiſed. 

To INFE'CT, v. a. 1 Fr. infectus of inficio, Lat.) to 

act upon, or diforder by ſome noxious qualities. To cor- 

rupt with bad infinuations, applied to the mind. To i} 
with ſome thing or quality which is injurious to the health. 

INFE/CTION, 8. (Fr. i7fe&io, Lat.) the communication of 

a diſeaſe by means of effluvia or particles, which fly from 

diſtempered bodies, and mixing with the juices of others, 
cauſe the ſame diforders, as the perſons had from whence 
they exhaled. A raint, or noxious quality. 

INFE'/CTIOUS, adj. cauſing diſtempers by ſome noxious 

uality or efflu via. 


lords of certain 'manors to judge any thief ta 


 INFE'CTIOUSLY, adv. operating by infection. 
 INFE'CTIOUSNESS, S. the quality of communicating diſ- 


tempers by noxious qualities, or unwholeſome effluvia. 

INFE'CTIVE, a. having the power of cauſing diſtempeis 
by noxious qualities or vapours. 

INFECU'ND, adj. (infzcundus, Lat.) unfruitful, barren. 

INFECU'NDITY, S. barrenneſs; want of a power to pro- 
duce its like. * 

INFELI CITY, S. (isſelicité, Fr. infelicitas, Lat.) a ſtate 
deſtitute of all the comforts and pleaſures to render liſe 
agreeable. Unhappineſs. 

To INFE'R, v. a. (uſed with a double r before e or ing in 
the participles, as inferred, inferring ; from inferer, Fr. 
infero, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe to bring on. Vomits 
% infer ſome ſmall detriment.” Harvey. In logic, to 
draw in another propoſition as true, by virtue of one al- 
ready laid down as true. To offer or produce an argr- 
ment. Play'd the orator — 7»/erring arguments.“ SHat. 

IN'FERENCE, S. (Fr.) in logic, a conclukon drawn from 
previous arguments or propoſitions, | | 

* adj. deducible from propoſitions which went 
efore. 

INFERIO'RITY, S. (inferiorite, Fr.) a lower ſtate of dig- 
nity, worth, or excellence. 

INFE/RIOUR, adj. lower in place, ſtation, condition of 
life, value, or excellency. Subordinate. ** A thouſand 
* ixferiour and particular propoſitions.” War rs. 

INFERIOUR, S. one in a lower rank or ſtation than ano- 
ther, 

INFE'RNAL, adj. (Fr. infernus, Lat.) belonging to bell. 
Infernal flane, in medicine, is a very powerful caullic pre- 
— from an evaporated ſolution of ſilver, or cryſtals 6 
ſilver, | 

INFE/RTILE, adj. . (Fr.) not producing or yielding any 
thing. Unfruitful: Barren, 

INFERTTLTTV, S. (i:/eriilire, Fr.) unfruitfulneſs; barre? 
neſs. Want of power to produce. 

To INFE'ST, v. a. (infi/ter, Fr. infe/o, Lat.) to harraſe, 
trouble, or plague. 

PES TI VIE Y, S. want of cheerfulneſs. 

INFUDA'TION, 8. (ix and dum, Lat.) in law, the ac 
of putting a perſon into poſſeſſion of a fee or eſtate. 

IN'FIDEL,. S. (infdelle, Fr. infidelis, Lat.) one who reject” 


or will not aſſent to the truth of revelation, or the gie“ 


| pi! hy 


urrens- 


IT aſe, 


le act 


reject: 


great 
pri lu: 


4 . 
* % 


INF 


-indples_ of religion. Some reftrain the word infide! to 


fy one who: has not been baptized, to diſtinguiſh him 
—” heretic, who js one that is baptiſed; but this 
-  giftintion is frivolous, as the word is not applied to one 
who differs in his opinions with other Chriſtians, but to 
one who rejects Chriſtianity entirely. 
INFIDE/LITY, S. (7nfidelire, Fr. infidelitas) want of faith or 
affiance in Providence. Diſbelief of CO Treachery 
or violation of one's fidelity. The infidelzti 
* the two ſexes.” Spedtator. | 
IN'FINITE, adj. (infinitus, Lat.) having no bounds or li- 
mits. Perfect, ſo as to admit of no defect or addition, 
applied to the divine attributes. Indefinitely or very large, 
uſed. in common diſcourſe. -- | 
INFINITELY, adv. without limits or bounds, 
IN/FINITENESS, S. the quality of admitting no bounds or 


limits.” 
| INFINETE/SSIMAL, adj. that which is infinitely divided. 


INFINITE/SSIMAL, S. that which is leſſer than any aſſign- 
able quality, called likewiſe a fuxion. 

INFUNITIVE, adj. (infinitif, Fr. infinitivus, Lat.) in gram- 
mar, applied to a mood, which denotes no preciſe time, 
nor determines the number of perſons of which any thing 
is affirmed, but expreſſes things in a looſe indefinite man- 
ner. In Engliſh, it is expreſſed by prefixing the particle 
to before the verb, which we borrowed from the Saxons, 
« To forſpillan, Sax. to deſtroy.” Marc. i. 24. 

INFI/'NITUDE, S. any thing which has no bounds or li- 
mits. An inconceivable number. 

INFI/NITY, S. this word is taken in two ſenſes intirely 
different, 7. e. in a poſitive and a negative one. Poſitive 
infinity, is a quality of being perfe& 1n itſelf, or capable 
of receiving no addition, and is properly applied to the 
divine attributes or eſſence. Negative infinity, is the qua- 
lity of being boundleſs, unlimited, or endleſs. 

INFI'RM, adj. (infirme, Fr. infirmus, Lat.) deprived of na- 
tural ſtrength by age or ſickneſs. Irreſolute, applied to 
the mind. Infrm of purpoſe.” Syax. Not fit to ſup- 
port, not ſolid. ** On i»firm ground.” SouTH. 

To INFI/'RM, v. a. (enfirmer, Fr. infirmo, Lat.) to make 
weak; to ſhake or deſtroy an argument. Not in uſe. 


 INFVRMARY, S. (infirmerie, Fr.) a place where lodging and 


board are provided for ſick and wounded perſons, 

INFVRMITY, S. (infirmite, Fr.) weakneſs of ſex, age, 
temper, mind, or body, | 

INFIR'MNESS, S. want of ſtrength, applied to argument, 
underſtanding, or body. | 

To INFFX, v. a. (infixus from infingo, Lat.) to drive or 
faſten in. 

To INFLA'ME, v. a. (inflammo, Lat.) to kindle or ſet 
bodies on fire. Figuratively, to excite or kindle deſire. 
To magnify a perſon's faults. ©* An enemy inflames his 
„ crimes.” Appis.. In medicine, to heat any part by 
the obſtruction or irritation of matter. To provoke or ir- 
ritate, applied to the paſſions. Neuterly, in medicine, to 
=ou hot, angry, and painful by obſtructed matter. 

INFLA'MER, S. the thing or perſon that irritates the paſ- 
. or cauſes a painful ſenſation of heat in any part of 
the body, 

INFLAMMABLILITY, 8. — inflammable) the quality of 
catching fire, applied to bodies. The quality of cauſing 
a painful ſenſation of heat, applied to obſtructed matter in 
animal bodies. The quality of exciting the deſires, or 
warming the paſſions, applied to the mind. 

INFLAM'MABLE, adj. eaſy to ſet on fire ; having the qua- 
lity of flaming. Capable of r the paſſions; or 
irritating the humours in an animal body. 

INFLAM'MABLENESS, S. the quality of eaſily catching 
hre, applied to bodies. The quality of being eaſily ex- 
ated or provoked, applied to the paſſions, | 

INFLAMMA'TION, S. (Fr. infammatio, Lat.) the act of 
letting on flame. The ſtate of being in flame. In ſur- 
denz applied to that ſenſation of heat ariſing from ob- 

ructed blood or matter which crouds in a greater quantity 

to any particular part, and gives it a greater colour and 

heat than uſual. The act of exciting any paſſion, deſire, 
or fervour, applied to the mind. 

INFLAM'MATORY, adj. having the power of cauſing an 
inflammation, applied to the fluids of the body., Having 
a tendency to alienate the minds of ſubjects, or cauſe an 
inſurrection in a fate. 

To INFLA'TE, v. 4. (infatus, Lat.) to ſwell with wind. 
To fill or puff op with breath. Figuratively, to ſwell or 
puff up with pride. 

INFLA'TION, S. the late of being ſwelled with wind. 

To INFLE/CT. v. a. (infleto, Lat.) to bend from a ſtrait 
line. Refracted or infected.” Newr. To change or 


es between 


— — 


1 N F : ; 4 
vary. In grammar, to vary or alter the terminations of a 


word; to decline. | 
INFLFCTION, 8. (infi#io, Lat.) the act of bending. 
The act of turning or changing the direction of motion. 
A modulation, or change from Righ to low, applied to the 
voice, The variation or change of the tag of a 
en — to grammar. 2 
INFLFCTIVE, adj. having the power of bending. 
INFLEXIBULITY, INFLE'XIBLENESS, S. ( inflexibilize, 
Fr.) ſtiffneſs, or the quality of reſiſting any attempt to 
bind it, applied to body. A temper or diſpoſition of 
mind not to be altered by prayers, intreaties, promiſes, 
or threatnings, uſed both in a good or bad ſenſe, accord- 
ing to the nature of its objects. | 
INFLE/XIBLE, adj. (Fr. inflexibilis, Lat.) not to be bent, 
or made crooked. Not be changed or altered, applied to 


condition, ſtate, or circumftance. Not to be prevailed on, 


applied to the mind; uſed in a good or bad ſenſe accord- 
ing to the nature of its object. 


INFLE/XIBLY, _ adv. without any ceſſation, or remiſſion. 
Without being prevailed on to change or alter, applied 
to the mind. 

To INFLICT, v. a. (infitus, from inflige, Lat. infliger, 
Fr.) to puniſh, or impoſe on as a puniſhment, uſed with 


upon. 


INFLVCTER, S. he that puniſhes. 


INFLFCTION, S. the act of uſing puniſhments. The pu- 
mſhment impoſed. | 


| INFLUCTIVE, agj. (Fr.) executed or impoſed on as a pu- 


niſhment. 


INFLUENCE, S. (Fr. from influens, Lat) the power of 
celeſtial bodies, or ſtars operating on human minds and af- 
fairs. Any power which acts on the mind, and biaſles or 
directs it, 

To IN'FLUENCE, v. a. to act upon fo as to impel, di- 
rect, or modify. To operate on the mind, ſo as to bias or 
direct it to any particular end or action. 

IN'FLUENT, adj. ( influens, Lat.) exerting influence or im- 
pulſive power. | 

IN*FLUX, S. (influxus, Lat.) the act of flowing into any 
thing. Infuſion, applied to knowledge. Power, whereby 
the mind is biafſed or impelled to a particular action, or 
body 1s forced to a e motion or direction. The 
« continued iaſux of the Divine will.” Hare. The laft 
ſenſe 1s obſolete, | 

IN . waat adj. a power capable of influencing. Not 
in uſe, 

To INFO'LD, v. a. to wrap. To ſurround with the arms 
folded over each other; to embrace. 

To INFO'LIATE, v. 4. (of in and folium, Lat. a leaf) to 
cover with leaves. Long may his fruitful vine 7nf*l7- 
ate and claſp about him.” Hower. Seldom uſed. - 


| To INFO'RM, v. a. (informer, Fr. inform, Lat.) to ani- 


mate; to actuate with a foul or vital power. Figuratirely, 
to inſtruQ ; to ſupply with new knowledge. It formerly 
had with, and at preſent has gf or in before the thing com- 
municated. ** To inform themſelves with ſome method.” 
Hooker. To inform himſelf of them.” Locks. © To 
«© be informed in ſome parts.” Swirr. From hence it 
ſeems that wvzth, though now obſolete, is the moſt proper, 
eſpecially if we conſider the primary ſenſe of the word ; 
of is uſed when we ourſelves ſearch after ſomething un- 

nown ; and ix when we receive the knowledge from the 
ſearch and enquiries of others. In law, to bring a charge 
or accuſation againſt a perſon, uſed with againf, and 13 
generally applied to the diſcoveries made by an accom- 
plice. Neuterly, to give intelligence, or to diſcover a 
crime. 

INFO'RMAL, adj. offering an accuſation or the diſcovery 
of a crime. The poor informal women.” Stax. Not 
in uſe. 

INFO'RMANT, S. (Fr.) one who diſcovers or gives intel- 
ligence of a crime. One who offers or exhibits an accu- 
ſation, 

INFORMATION, S. /infermatio, Lat.) intelligence, or 
inſtruction; the act of communicating ſomething unknown 
before. In law, the diſcovery of a crime, or the charge 
or accuſation brought againſt a perſon. 

INFO'RMER, S. one who gives intelligence, or communi- 
cate new knowledge to the mind. One who diſcoyers the 
crimes or offences of another before a magiſtrate. 


INFO'RMIDABLE, ad. (of in negative, and formidabilis, 


Lat.) not to be feared or dreaded, 
INFO'RMITY, S. (:i#formis, Lat.) want of ſhape or form. 
INFO'RMOUS, ag. (informe, Fr. ivformis, Lat.) ſhapeleſs, 
or of no regular form. _ 


ING 


- INFORTUNATE, a. (Fr. infortunatus, Lat. fee Unror- 
TUNATE, which is moſt commonly uſed) not ſucceeding 
in one's deſigns or expectations. Unfucceſsful or un- 


h . | | 

To INF RA'CT, v. a. (infraftus, of infringe, Lat.) to 

break, or interrupt. © With wild ifraded courſe.” 
TrHoMsSON. | 1 | ; 

© INFRA'CTION, 'S. (Fr. infra&#, Lat.) the act of break- 

ing, or violating, applied to treaties or obligations. | 

 INFRA'NGIBLE, ad. not to be broken. | 


INFRE/QUENCY, S. (infrequentia, Lat.) uncommonneſs ; 


rarity, <4 (9d to things which ſeldom happen, or are ſel- 
dom heard, ſeen; or done. ; ( 

* ad. rare; ſeldom happening, done, ſeen, 
or heard. | ; 

To INFRUGIDATE, v. 4. (of in and frigidus, Lat. cold) 
to chill or make cold. Whoſe coldneſs did not infr/gi- 

% date.“ BoyLt. Not in uſe. 

To INFRINGE, v. a. (infringo, Lat.) to violate or break, 
applied to laws or contracts. To deſtroy, or hinder. 
All that may i/ringe delight.” WaLLes. 

INFRUNGEMENT', S. the act of violating or breaking 
laws or treaties. ; 

INFRI'NGER, S. he that acts contrary to any law or 

treaty. 

| INFU'NDIBULIFORM, adj. (infundibulum, Lat. a fun- 

nel, and forma, Lat. a ſhape) in botany, in the ſhape of 

a funnel. Funnel-ſhaped, according to Miller. 

INFU(RIATE, (of i and furia, Lat. a fury) enraged ; 
raging. 

| INFUSCA'TION, 8. 4 — Lat.) the act of darken- 

ing or making black. ants authority. 

To INFU'SE, v. a. (infufer, Fr. infuſus, from inſundo, Lat.) 
to pour in. Figuratively, to inſtil; to inſpire; to pour 
in, applied to the mind. In medicine, to ſteep or foak in 
any hquour with a gentle heat. To animate, influ- 
ence, or inſpire, followed by with. ** Infuſed with a 
a fortitude from heaven.” Sar. 

INFU'SIBLE, aj. that which may be inflilled, communi- 
cated, or inſpired, applied to the mind. Incapable of 
being melted or diſſolved, applied to bodies. 

INFUSION, S. (Fr. info, Lat.) the act of pouring in. 
The act of inſtilling or inſpiring, applied to the mind. 
In r the act of ſteeping ingredients in any liquour 
with a moderate warmth; the liquour made by ſteeping 
ingredients. 

INFU'SIVE, aj. having a power of animating or influenc- 
ng The infu/rve force of ſpring on man.” Tnousox. 

ants better authority. 

INGANNA'TION, S. (ingannare, Ital.) deluſion ; jug- 

- gling. Not in uſe. 

INGA”THERING, S. the act of getting in an harveſt. Thou 

0 ſhalt keep the feaſt of ingatbering. Ex. xxiii. 16. 

INGE, in the names of places ſignifies a meadow, from 
ing, Sax. | 

To INGE-MINATE, v. a. (ingemino, Lat.) to double the 
ſame thing over again. To repeat. 

INGEMINA'TION, S. (of i» and geminatio, Lat.) the act 
of doubling or repeating the ſame ny 

INGE'NDERER, S. he that begets, ſce ExcenvDes, and 
its derivatives. | 

INGENERATE, INGE'NERATED, adj. (ingeneratus, 
Lat.) born or bred with, or within a perſon. Not begot- 
ten; from i» negative, and generated. ** Our firſt and in- 
© generated fathers.” Brown. Not uſed in the laſt 
ſenſe. 

INGE/NIOUS, adj. (ingenieux, Fr. ingenio/us, Lat.) having 
wit to invent, or execute in a ſkiltul manner. e 
to the mind or underſtanding. And have 7ngenious feel- 
„ ing.” $Hak. The laſt ſenſe is not uſed. 

INGE/NIOUSLY, adv. in a manner that diſcovers great 
invention, {kill and art. : 

INGE/NIOUSNESS, S. ſtrength of imagination to invent, 
and dexterity to execute. 

INGE/NITE, adj. (ingenitus, Lat.) born with one; im- 
planted, or innate. | 

INGENUITY, S. (ingenuite, Fr.) acuteneſs of mind in in- 

vention, and ſkill, or art in executing. Freedom from 
diſimulation ; from i»genuour, and ſhould, to prevent con- 
fuſion, be written ingenuouſne/s. l 

INGE/'NUOUS, adj. (ingenuus, Lat.) having candour, o- 

neſs, or generoſity of mind. Free from diſſimulation. 

ree-born, or of noble extraction. | | 

INGE'/NUOUSLY, adv. in an open, fair, candid, and un- 
diſſembled manner. ; 

INGE'NUOUSNESS, S. candour ; freedom from diſſimu- 

lation. . 


] 


* 


— —— 


— 


To ING S8 T, v. a. (ingeſtus, 


INH 
INGENY, 8. (ingenium, Lat.) genius, goodneſs, of 


ſtanding, or readineſs of — Not in uſe, Tn 
t.) to caſt or include i 

. Romach, | ade in the 

INGE'STION, S. the act of caſting, or including in th 

ſtomach. Daily inge/ftion of milk.” Harvey, : 

INGLO'RIOUS, adj. (inglorius, Lat.) without honoy; 
fame, or glory. EY ö 

INGLO*RIOUSLY, adv, without 

Wg In a mean manner, 

IN'GOT, S. (/ingot, Fr. from ingegotten, Belg. melted) , 

maſs of metal, generally applied to gold and filver, © 

To INGRA'FF, v. 4. to propagate trees by grafting, $., 
Gaarr. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the ſtock of 
another. 'To fix deep or Lal, applied to the mind. 

INGRA'FFMENT, S. the act of inſerting the ſprig of one 
tree into the ſtock of another. The ſprig ingrafted. 

INGRA'TE, INGRA'TEFUL, adv. (ingrat, Fr. ingratus 
Lat.) not acknowledging favours received, or returning 
thanks for them, Unpleaſing or diſagreeable, applied to 
any thing which affects the ſenſes. 

To INGRA'TIATE, v. a. (in and gratia, Lat. favour) to 
creep into a perſon's favour ; followed by with. 

INGRA”TITUDE, S. (Fr.) the vice of being inſenſible to 
favours received, ſo as neither to acknowlege them, or 
thank the donor for them; and ſometimes applied to the 
retribution or returning evil for good. 

INGRE'DIENT, S8. (Fr. ingrediens, Lat.) that which i; 
added to, or makes up the compoſition of a body; gene- 
rally applied to ſimples in medicine. 

INGRESS, S. (ingres, Fr. ingreſs, Lat.) entrance, the a8 
or liberty of going into a place. 

INGRE'SSION, S. (Fr. ingreſſio, Lat.) the act of entering. 

IN'GUINAL, adj. (Fr. of inguen, Lat.) belonging to, or 
fituated in the groin. 

To INGU'LF, v. a. to ſwallow up in a deep cavity. To 
caſt into a gulf or abyſs. © We ingu/f ourſelves into al. 
* ſured danger.” Harw. 

To INGU/LPH, v. @. to caſt into an abyſs. ** Falls into 
utter darkneſs—irgul/ph'd.” Milt. 

To INGU'RGITATE, v. a. (ingurgitatus of ingurgito, Lat.) 
to ſwallow down. Wants authority. 

r ee IN, 8. the act of ſwallowing rapaci- 
ouſly. 

INHA'BILE, adj. (Fr. inhabilis, Lat.) unſkilful ; unready; 
unfit ; unqualified. 

To INHABIT, D. a. (in and habito) to dwell in. To poſ- 
ſeſs as an inhabitant. Neuterly, to dwell or live. 

INHA'BIT ABLE, adj. capable of affording or fit for habi- 
tation. Syſtems of iubabitable planets.” Locks. Not 
habitable ; from inhabitable, FT. The frozen ridges of 
* the alps — or other ground inhabitable.” Stax. Not 
uſed in the laſt ſenſe. | 

INHA'BITANT, S. one who dwells or reſides for a time in 
a place. : | 

INHABITA'TION, S. a houſe or dwelling place. The 

act of dwelling in a place. The ſtate of being inhabited. 
The quantity of inhabitants. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

INHA'BITER, S. one who dwells conſtantly in a place. 

To INHA'LE, v. 4a. to draw in with the air or one's 
breath. 

INHARMO'NIOUS, adj. not harmonious, muſical, or of an 
agreeable ſound. 
To 8 v. a, (inhæreo, Lat.) to exiſt in ſomething 

elſe. | | | 

INHE RENT, adj. (Fr. inherens, Lat.) exiſting inſeps- 
rably in ſomething. Innate, or inborn, : 

To INHERIT, v. a. (enberiter, Fr.) to poſſeſs by right © 
ſucceſſion from another. Figuratively, to gain poſſeſion; 
to poſſeſs or enjoy. / | 

INHERITANCE, S. any thing which a perſon poſſeſſes 7 
ſucceeds to as the next of blood, or heir. Poſſeſſion or cn. 
joyment. The inberitance of their loves.” SUA. The 
poſſeſſion of what belonged to a parent, or other relation 
after their death, 

INHE'RITOR, S. an heir, or one who ſucceeds to wi 
another enjoyed, after his death. 

INHE/RITRESS, S. a woman who ſucceeds to the poſc- 
ſions of a relation, after his death, 2 

INHE'RITRIX, S. (this is more uſed than 7 
though, according to Johnſon, it be not ſo conſiſtent wit 
the analogy of our language) an heirets. 

To INHE RSE, v. a. to incloſe in an herſe, or funeral Ho- 
nument,* | 

INHE'SION, S. 
thing, 


reputation, honour, or 


( inhefio, Lat.) the exiſting in ſome- 


iNJj 


(inhibitus of inhibeo, Lat. inhiber, Fr.) 
or check, applied to power. 


ro INHI'BIT, v. 4. 
N hinder, repreſs, 
To forbid, applied to laws. 4 
NH IRT T ION, S. (Fr. inhibirio, Lat.) a prohibition. In 
commerce, an embargo. In law, a writ from a 8 
to an inferiour court, forbidding a judge to proceed in the 
cauſe depending before him. Ot 
To INHO'LD, v. 4. to contain in itſelf. The ſan in- 
« holdeth.”” RALEIOH. Not in uſe. 8 
INHO/SPITABLE, adj. (in negative, and hoſpitable) at- 
fording no entertainment or kindneſs to ſtrangers. 
NHO/SPITABLENESS, S. want of courteſy, kindneſs, or 
civility to ſtrangers. 


INHO'SPITABLY, adv. in a manner not kind to ſtran- 
mHOSPITALITY, S. (inhoſpitalite, Fr.) See InnosPi- 


BLENESS. 
INHU'MAN, adj. (inbumain, Fr. inhumanus, Lat.) want- 
ing the kind, benevolent, and ſocial affections which adorn 
and ſupport our ſpecies. Savage; cruel ; without com- 


aſſion. 

NHUMA/NIT Y, S. Cinbumanité, Fr.) want of the kind, 
benevolent, compaſſionate, and ſocial affections, that ſup- 

rt and adorn our ſpecies. Cruelty, Barbanty. 

HU MANL v, ady. in a manner inconſiſtent with kind- 
neſs, compaſſion, charity, or other ſocial affections that 
adorn and ſupport our ſpecies. 

To INHU'MATE, or INHU'ME, v. a: (inhuner, Fr. Hu- 
matus of humo, Lat.) to inter, bury, or put under the 
ground, 

To INJE'CT, v. a. Cinjectus of injicio, Lat.) to throw or 
dart in. To caſt or throw on. Mound iject on mound.” 
Porr. In medicine, to force any fluid, or other ſub- 
ſtance, into the veſſels of the body. 

INJE'CTION, S. (Fr. inje&io, Lat.) the act of caſting or 
throwing in, In medicine, any liquours made to be 
thrown into the body by a ſyringe or other inſtrument. 
In ſurgery, the a& of _ the veſſels of a body with 
wax, or other ſubſtance, to ſhew their ſhapes and ramifi- 
cations. 

INIMITABPILITY, S. (from inimitable) the quality of not 
being to be imitated, 

INUMITABLE, adj. (Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.) above or be- 

| yond imitation. Impoſſible to be copied, or to have any 
thing formed like 1t. a 

INI MITABLV, adv. in a manner not to be imitated. With 
an excellence or perfection not to be copied or reſembled. 

To INJOIN, v. a. (pronounced znjine, 1 Fr. in- 

Jungo, Lat.) to command or enforce by ſupericur autho- 
rity, applied to laws. To join. Izjoined them with a 
« fleet.” SHax. The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. | 

INI'QUITOUS, adj. (inique, Fr. from iniquity) inconſiſtent 
with juſtice or honeſty, Wicked. * 

INVQUITY, S. (% vité, Fr. iniquitas, Lat.) o 
or breach of the laws of juſtice and honeſty. 

. to the divine laws. 

INITIAL, adj. (Fr. initialis, Lat. from initium, a begin- 
ning) placed at the beginning, applied to letters. Begin- 

ing or incipient ; not complete, or perfect. Introductory 
to. | 

To INI'TIATE, v. a. (initiatus of initio, Lat. initier, Fr.) 
to enter. To inſtru in the firſt principles of an art. To 
lace in a new ſtate. To put into a new ſociety. Neuter- 

ly, to perform the firſt rite, or part. The king him- 
« ſelf znitiates to the power.“ Pore, The laſt ſenſe ſhould - 
not be imitated, - 

INITIATE, adj. (initie, Fr. initiatus, Lat.) ſtrange; new 
or not practiſed, ** The initiate fear.” SHak. _ 

INITIA'TION, S. (initiatio, Lat.) che act of entering a 

rſon into any art or ſtate. 5 | 

INJU/DICABLE, adj. (in negative, and judico, to judge) 
not cognizable by a judge. 

INJUDICIAL, agj. (in negative, and judicia!) not accord- | 
ing to the forms or practice of the law. : 

INJUDFCIOUS, adj. (in negative, and judicious) without 
judgment, | 

INJUDPCTOUSLY. ady. in a manner that diſcovers weak- 


neſs or want of judgment. 


fition to, 
in, applied 


! 


INJUNCTION, 8. (injunus, injun&io, Lat.) the command | 


or order of a ſuperiour. In law, an interlocutory decree of 
the court of Chancery to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants ; ſometimes to the 
king's ordinary court, or court Chriſtian, to ſtay proceeding. | 
o INJURE, v. 4. (injurier, Fr. injuria, Lat. a damage or 
injury) to hurt a perſon unjuſtly ; to wrong, or deprive a 
_ Perſon of his right. To annoy, or diſturb with any in- 
convenience. Leſt that ſhould injure us.” Mitt. 


INJU*RIOUS, adj. (injurieux, Fr. imjurias, Lat.) unjuſt, or 


| 


| 


INN 


depriving a perſon of his rights; guilty of wrong. Figu- 
rtivel, cauſing here Reproachful, — whe 
idea of not being deſerved. Containing ſcandal. * 7nju- 
«© rious appellations.” SwWẽIr r. 1 

INIURIOUSLV, adv. in ſuch a manner as to appear unjuſt, 
—.— — ; 

INJU'R OUSNESS, 8. the quality of being miſchievous, 
or committing an injury. | 

IN'JURY, S. (injuria, Lat.) a violation of the rights of 
another, Figuratively, detriment or miſchief arifing from 
want of judgment; damage; ſcandalous expreſſions, or 
ſuch ſpeeches as may prove prejudicial to a perion. © Spake 
* all the 7jaries he could.” Bacon. 

INJU'STICE, S. (Fr. injuftitia, Lat.) any act done againſt 
the laws, or the dictates of honeſty. 

INK, S. {encre, Fr. int, Belg. iuchiaſto, Ital.) a liquour 
with which we write on paper or parchment. The com- 
mon black writing ink is compoſed of galls, verdegreaſe, 
vitriol and gum arabic. Printing ink is made of nut oil, 
or linſeed oil, turpentine, and lamp black. Chineſe ink is 
made of the ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at a lamp. 

IN'KHORN, or IN'KERN, S8. (from it and horn, or kern, 
which fignifies horn, as moſt ſmall veſſels for liquours 
were formerly made of horn, the name was applied 
afterwards to them, even when made of other ſubſtances, 
but as this expoſes us to a great impropriety, it would be 
better to ſpell ſuch words with ern, which alluding to urn, 
it would render them leſs exceptionable to foreigners) any 
veſſel which contains ink. Properly applied to a caſe made 
of horn, wherein ink, pens and wafers are contained. 

IN'ELE, S. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. 

IN'KLING, S. (derived by Skinner from eenche/oighe, Belg. 
or inkallen, Belg. to ſound within, and Johnſon obſerves 
that it is ſo uſed in Scotland. As I heard not an ink- 
% ling”) a hint; whiſper ; intimation. 

I'NKY, adj. blotted or covered with ink. Black as ink. 

INLAND, a. lying up a country at a diſtance from the ſea, 

INLAND, S. the midland or inward parts of a country. 

I'NLANDER, S. a perſon who lives in a country at a diſtance 
from the ſea, - 

To INLA'PIDATE, v. a. (in and lapidatus of lapido, Tat.) 
to turn to ſtone. Neuterly, to grow or become ſtony. 

To INLAY, v. &. to diverſify with ſubſtances or woods of 
different colours, which are let in and glued within the 

round of a thing. To adorn with various colours, repre- 
enting inlaid work. Various gems izlay—the unadorn- 
* ed boſom of the deep.” Par. Left. 

To INLA'W, v. a. (oppoſed to curlaw) to clear of out- 
lawry or attainder, | 

IN'LET, S. a paſſage; A place whereby a thing may find 
entrance. 

I'NLY, adj. (from In, prep.) in the mind; within the breaſt ; 
ſecret. ** The inly touch of love.“ Snax. 

IF'NLY, adv. (diſtinguiſhed from the adjective becauſe that 
is always joined with a ſubſtantive, and this with a verb) 
internally ; within. In the boſom or heart. 

FNMATE, S. (of in and mate of maer, Belg. a companion) 
in law, a lodger or perſon admitted to dwell for money in 
a perſon's houſe, paſſing in and out by the ſame door. 

IN'MOST, adj. (ſuperlative of iz, the comparative is inner } 
fartheſt within, or at the greateſt diſtance from the ſurface, 
or inlet. 

INN, S. (inne, Sax. a chamber) a houſe where travellers 
may meet with entertainment and lodging for themſelves, 
and ſtabling, &c. for their horſes. A place where tadents 
were boarded and taught ; hence the colleges for ſtudents 
in the common law are called inns of court. 

To IN'N, v. &. to houſe or put under cover, applied to huſ- 
bandry. To put up or lodge at an inn. 

INNA'TE, INNA'”TED. a/. (inn, Fr. inzatus, Lat.) in- 
born; born within, implanted, not ſuper-added. Ap- 
plied both to perſons and things. 

INNA'TENESS, S. the quality of being born in a perſon, 
and making a part of his nature. 

INNA'VIGABLE, adj. (innavigatilis, Lat.) not to be failed 
—_ 3 not to be paiſed in a ſhip. 

IN* 


ER, adj. (the comparative degree of in, the ſuperlative 
is inmoſt or innermeſ?) applied to the mind, internal, op- 
poſed to outward. Applied to ſituation, more from the 
ſurface, than the . compared. | 
 IN'/NERMOST, adj. (ſuperlative of ia, which has likewiſe 

ag 2 and that is in Johnſon's opinion the moſt proper) 

at the greateſt diſtance from the ſurface, or beginning. 
INNHO'LDER, S. a perſon who keeps an inn. 
| IN'NING, S. the ſtate of a perſon at a game, who goes in 


or plays firſt. In law, uſed in the plural, for lands reco- 
vered from the ſea. 
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| 
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I'NNKEEPER, S. one who keeps a public houſe, where | 


travellers may meet with 9 lodging. ; 

VNNOCENCE, _ INNOCENCY, S. (innocence, Fr. inno- 

" centia, Lat.) a ſtate of mind which has not been tainted 

by the commiſſion of any crime. Purity from any inju- 

" rious action. Harmleſsneſs, or freedom from any nox- 
ious or injurious quality, applied both to perſons and 

things. Simplicity, joined with weakneſs of mind. 

INN NT, adj. (Fr. innocens, Lat.) harmleſs ; free from 
miſchief, or any particular guilt. f 

I'NNOCENT, S. one who is free from guilt or harm. Fi- 

vely, an ideot, or one who is fooliſh. ** Innocents 
are excluded by natural defects.“ Hook ER. 

I'NNOCENTLY, adv. without intending any harm or 
miſchief. Without guilt. - With fimplicity ariſing from 
weakneſs of underſtanding. Without doing any harm. 
« Balls at his feet fell inzocently dead.” CowLey. 

ungen. adj. (inocuus, Lat.) harmleſs in its ef- 

0 ets. 

ny 4 CUOUSLY, adv. without any miſchievous ef- 
eas. | 

INNO/CUOUSNESS, S. harmlefſneſs. The quality of pro- 
ducing no harm. 

To INNOVATE, v. 4. "hav oay from innove, Lat. in- 
zover, Fr.) to bring in ſomething not known before. To 
alter by introducing ſomething new. 

INNOVA'TION, S. change ariſing from the introduction 
of ſomething unknown or not practiſed before. 

INNOVA'TOR, S. (innowateur, Fr.) one that introduces 
new cuſtoms or opinions. One that makes alterations by 

Introducing novelties. | 

INNO/XIOUS, adj. (innoxius, Lat.) free from miſchievous 

— wh applied to things. Free from guilt, applied to 

ons. | 

INNO/XIOUSLY, adv. in ſach a manner as to intend or 
do no harm. 

INNO'XIOUSNESS, S. the _ of operating without 

* any miſchievous effects. 

INNUE NDO, S. (Lat. of iz#zo, Lat.) an indirect hint, or 
charge of a crime. 

INNUMERABLE, adj. (Fr. innumerabili;,” Lat.) ſo nume- 
rous as not to be counted or reckoned. 

INNU”'MERABLY, adv. without number. 

m adj. (innumerus, Lat.) too many to be 
counted. 

bak 4, 8 a. (inocula, Lat. * 8 oculus, 

an eye) in ny, to pro te any plant by inſertin 
its bud y another ” of To yield uy bud 4 — 
ſtock. In phyſic, to communicate the ſmall pox by in- 
fuſing the matter of the pock taken from one perſon into 
the veins of another. ; 

INOCULA'TION, S. the act of including or inſerting the 
bud of one tree in an incifion made in the bark of ano- 
ther, by which means it is made to bear the ſame fruit 
as the tree from which the bud is taken. In medicine, 
the practice of communicating the ſmall pox by means of 
infuſing the matter of a ripened — into the veins of 
a perſon, who has not had that diſtemper. 

NOcULATTOR, S. one who propagates trees, or commu- 
nicates the ſmall pox by inoculation, 

INO'DORATE, . adj. (of in negative, and odoratus, Lat.) 
having no ſcent. 

IN O'DOROUS, adj. (of in negative, and odorus) wanting 
ſcent ; not cauſing any ſenſation in the organs of ſmell- 


ing. 
INOFFENSIVE, adj. giving no tion or offence. 


Giving no or terrour. Without any impediment or 
obſtruction. A e broad—ſmooth, eaſy, inoffen- 


«« five, down to hell.” Par. Loft. The laſt ſenſe is a La- 
tiniſm not in uſe. | | 
TINOFFE/NSIVELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to give no 
offence or provocation. 

INOFFE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of giving no provo- 

cation, or being free from the appearance of harm. 

INOFFTCIOUS, adj. (of in negative, and gofficious) not 
| . to do any thing to ſerve or accomodate ano- 
INOPPORTU NE, adj. (inopportunus, Lat.) not done at a 


| 1 time. Seldom uſed. 
O'RDINANCY, S. (from inordinate, Johnſon ſays it is 
ſafeſt to uſe inordination) want of regularity, order, or of 
being under proper reſtraint and rules. 
INATE, adj. (of in negative, and ordinate, Lat.) 
not under rules, reſtraint or regulation. 

III. „ advy. in a manner ſubject to no or- 
der, reſtraint, or regulation. Irregularly ; not rightly. 
INORDINATEN 

or reſtraint. 


U 


, 8. Want of | I 8 ſubject to rules, 
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INORDINA'TION, S. want of being reduced to ordey or 
reſtrained by rules. | & 
INORGA'NICAL, adj. (of i negative, and organical) 

without fit organs or inſtrumental parts. 

To INO'SCULA'TE, v. #. (of in Lat. and o/culun, Lat 
a kiſs) to join by being inſerted in each other, 

INOSCULA'”TION, S. the act of joining by having its ez. 
tremities inſerted in each other, 8 

IN'QUEST, 8. (engquefte, Fr. inquifitio, Lat.) a judicial en. 
quiry or examination. Search, or ſtudy. In law, the 
trial of a cauſe by jurors or a jury. 

INQUIETUDE, S. (Fr. inguietudo, inguietus, Lat.) a flats 
of diſturbance or anxiety, applied to the mind. Want of 
tranquillity; an action whereby the tranquillity of the 
1 is attacked or diſturbed. 

To IN'QUINATE, v. a. (inguinatus, Lat. of inguino, Lat.) 
to pollute or corrupt. Seldom uſed. 

INQUINA'TION, S. (i»quinatio, Lat.) corruption or pg]. 
lution. Not in uſe. 

INQUTRABLE, adj. that which may be inquired or ea. 
mined into. 

To INQUIRE, v. u. (enquirer, Fr. inquire, Lat.) to af 
queſtions for information, ſometimes uſed with for, To 
make ſearch, or to exert curioſity, uſed with about, or 
after. To make judicial enquiry or examination, Ac. 
tively, to aſk about ſomething unknown. He 7»guireq 
„ the way.” 

INQUTRER, S. a perſon who examines, or ſearches after 
ſomething unknown. One who aſks queſtions by way of 
examination, or in order to be informed. 

INQUPRY, S. the act of ſearching by queſtions after ſome. 

thing unknown. Examination. 

INQUISI'TION, 8. (Fr. ingquifitio, Lat.) judicial inquiry, 
Figuratively, diſcuſſion, or ſearch after ſomething un- 
known, applied to the mind. In law, a manner ot pro- 
ceeding in criminal cauſes by way of queſtion or exami- 
nation, A ſpiritual court in Roman Catholic countries, 
appointed for the trial and puniſhment of heretics. The 
foundation of this court called the Holy Office, was Iaid by 
pope Innocent III. on account of the doctrine of Albi- 
genſes and Vaudois ; its power was very much extend- 
ed by the emperour Frederick II. and pope Innocent IV. 
formed this court into a perpetual tribunal, as it now is. 

INQUPSITIVE, adj. (inguifitus, Lat.) enquiring in order 
to find out ſomething unknown. Buſy in ſearching or 
prying into things, Continually endeavouring to make 
diſcoveries ; uſed with about, after, of, and ſometimes 
into. 

INQUTSITIVELY, adv. in a manner which diſcovers a 

at defire and intenſe application to make diſcoveries. 

I — way Bo S. the quality of prying into things 
unknown, or the ſecrets of * 

INQUTSITOR, 8. (Lat. inquifteur, Fr.) one who exa- 
mines judicially, or ſearches into the truth of a fact or 
a In law, applied to the ſheriffs, coroners, or the 
ixe perſons, who have power, by virtue of their office, 
to make inquiry in certain caſes, An officer belonging 
to the popiſh inquiſition, 

To INRA'IL, v. 4. to mcloſe with rails. 

IN'ROAD, S. a ſudden and ſhort invaſion or attack upon 
a country. | 

INSA'NABLE, adj. (inſanabilis, Lat.) incurable ; not to be 


removed by medicine. 


INSANE, adj. (inſanus, Lat.) mad; making mad. The 


„ inſane root.” SHA. 

INSA'TIABLE, adj. (Fr. in/atiabilis, Lat.) fo greedy or 
covetous as not to be ſatisfied. 

IN — 8. the quality of not being ſatisſied 
or a N 

INSA*TIATE, adj. (iaſatiatus, Lat.) ſo greedy as not to 
be ſatisfied, | 


| INSATISFA'CTION, S. (of in negative, and /ati;faicn) 


want; the ſtate of not being ſatished. Seldom uſed. 
IN — adj. (inſaturabilis, Lat.) not to be filled or 
utted. 
To INSCRIBE, v. 4. (in/eribo, Lat. inſerire, Fr.) to write 
on any thing, generally applied to ſomething engraved on 
a monument, or written on the outſide of ſomething. To 
mark any thing with letters. To dedicate to a perſon 
without a formal addreſs ; uſed with zo. To draw a figure 
within another, applied to mathematics. 
INSCRIPTION, . any ſentence written on the outſide of 
ſomething, or engraved on a monument or ſtone. A title. 
The act of aſcribing or dedicating a book to a perſon 
without a formal addreſs. In law, an obligation made in 
writing, whereia an accuſer becomes liable to the fame 
uniſhment, if he does not prove his charge, as the de- 
ndant would undergo, providing he does prove it. * 
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INSCRU'TABLE, 12 (Fr. in/erutabilis, Lat.) not to be 
diſcovered or traced by inquiry or ſtudy. 

To IN SCU LP, v. a. (preter in/culped, part. paſſive in/culpr, 
inſculpo, Lat.) to engrave or cut. i i 

o INSE'AM, v. a. (ia and ſeam) to leave a mark in the 
Kin after a wound is cured, a 

NSE CT, S. (iaſeca, Lat.) a ſpecies of animals, ſo called 
becauſe their bodies ſeem as it were cut in two, and 

joined together only by a ſmall ligature or membrane. 

1SE'CTILE, adj. reſembling or having the nature of in- 


ſects. . 
INSECU'RE, adj. (in negative, and ſecure) not ſafe or not 
rotected from danger or loſs. 
SECURITY, S. the ſtate of being expoſed to danger or 
loſs. Want of grounds for confidence. ; ; 

INSE/'NSATE, adj. ( inſenſato, Ital. in/en/7, Fr.) without 
thought, or ſenſibility of preſent, or approaching danger. 

INSENSIBI'LITY, S. (in/enfebilite, Fr.) want of a power to 
perceive ; dulneſs of perception, applied either to the mind 
or body. 

INSE'N SIBLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be diſcovered by the ſenſes 
or mind. Not affected or moved by an object belonging 
either to the body or mind. 

INSE/NSIBLENESS, S. want of ſenſation, or knowledge 
of the impreſſion of an object on the organs of ſenſe, 

INSE/NSIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be perceived. 
Without _ rceived. 

INSEPARABTLITY, INSE'PARABLENESS, S. (from ix- 
ſeparable) the quality of not being ſeparated or divided. 

INSE'PARABLE, adj. (Fr. ineparabilis, Lat.) not to be 
divided; united ſo as not to be parted or ſeparated. 

INSEPARABLY, adv. in a manner not to be divided, 
parted, or ſeparated. 

To INSE/'RT, v. 4. (iaſerer, Fr. inſertum from inſero, Lat.) 
to place in or amongſt other things. | 

INSE'RTION, S. the act of placing in or amongſt other 
things. The thing placed among others. 

INSE'RVIENT, adj. (inſerviens, Lat.) conducing, or of 
aſe to promote an end. Jaſervient to that intention.“ 
Bxown. Seldom uſed. | 

To IN SHELL, v. a, to cover or hide in a ſhell. © His 
% horns — which were igel. SNHAK. Not in uſe. 

To INSHIP. v. a. to ſhut, put on board, or ſtow in a 
ſhip. See them ſafely — iaſbipped. Stax. Not in 
uſe 


To INSHRINE, v. a. (in and forine of /crin, Sax. a caſe) 
to incloſe in a ſhrine or valuable caſe. 

ape S. the inner part, oppoſed to the ſurface or out- 
ward part. 

INSU/DIOUS, adj. (infidieux, Fr. infidio/us, Lat.) treacher- 
ous ; with an intention to enſnare. 

INSYDUOUSLY, adv. in a fly or treacherous manner. 

With an intention to enſnare. 

INSIGHT, S. (formerly accented on the firſt ſyllable, in- 
ficht, Belg.) knowledge of the inward of any thing. 
Thorou 1 {kill in, or acquaintance with any thing. 

INSIGNI'FICANCE, INSIGNIFICANCY, S. n 
cance, Fr.) want of meaning, applied to words, Want of 
importance, applied to things. | 

INSIGNIFICANT, adj. (ia negative, and /gnificant) want- 
ing meaning, conveying no ideas, applied to words. 

anting weight, importance, or a power of producing 
an effect, applied to perſons and things. ; 

INSIGNI/FICANTLY, adv. without ee to 
language; without importance or effect, app to per- 
ſons or things. | 

INSINCE RE, adj. (infixcerus, Lat.) not what a perſon ap- 
pears ; not hearty : Not ſound ; corrupted. © To render 
** ſleep's ſoft bleſſings in/incere.” Pork. 

INSINCE/RITY, S. want of truth or fidelity. The vice of 


making great profeſſions of friendſhip without obſerving | 


them. 

To INSI'NEW, v. a. to give ſtrength ; to confirm. In- 
*« fined to this action.“ Srax. Not in uſe. 8 

INSYNUANT, aj. (Fr.) having the power to gain, or creep 
into, the favour of others. 

To INSYNUATE, v. @. (infituer, Fr. infimo, Lat.) to 
make a paſſage for, or introduce any thing gently. Figu- 
ratively, to gain upon the affections of another imper- 


ceptibly, and by gentle means; uſed with the reciprocal | 


pronouns him/elf, Ke. and followed by ao. He zu- 
- ated himſelf into the very good grace of the duke.“ 
LAREND, To hint or communicate indireQly. ** Do 
* but 7n/emuare what's true.” Swirr, To inſtil, or infuſe 
gently and imperceptibly, applied to opinions or no- 
tions, To infozate wrong ideas.” Locks. Neuterly, 
to wheedle'; or gain the affeRtions. by gentle and pleafing 


Li 
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methods, . © Baſe in/inuating flattery.“ SUHAK. T f 
imperceptibly ; to be conveyed. inſenſibly. Suppoſed by 
Johnſon, to be uſed by Milton for, to enfold, wreath, or 
wind, „ Cloſe the ſerpent fly — infonuating.” Par. Loft. 
An uncommon ſenſe, though agreeable to the etymology. 

INSINUA'TION, 8. (Fr. un, Lat.) the quality of 
2 or ſtealing into the affeftions, A hint or Gave 
cenſure. | 

W 2 . adj. having the power to ſteal on the af- 
ections. 

IN _ 8. one who drops a hint to a perſon's pre- 
judice. g 

INSLPID, adj. (infipide, Fr. infipidus, Lat.) having no taſte, 
or not able to affect the organ of taſting. - Without ſpirit, 
or the qualifications neceſſary to pleaſe and divert the mind, 
applied to writings. Brews : 

INSIPV'DITY, INSI'PIDNESS, 8. 2 Fr.) wanting 
the power of affecting the taſte. Want of life and ſpirit, 
applied to writings. 

INSUPIDLY, adv. in a dull manner. In ſuch a manner as 
not to affect or cauſe any ſenſation in the organ of taſte. 
To INSI'ST, v. ». (infer, Fr. in/i/to, Lat.) to reſt or ſtand 
upon. The angles of the one 4%f upon the centers.” 
Ray. To remain reſolute or perſiſt in a requeſt or de- 
mand, To dwell upon in a diſcourſe. Uſed with ox or 


upon. 

INSI'STENT, adj. (ia tent, Lat.) reſting u any thing. 

INSUTIENCY, 8. ( negative, and Site Lat. bo thirſt) 
freedom or exemption from thirſt. Seldom uſed. 

INSITION, S. (infitio, Lat.) the act of inſerting or ingraff- 
ing one branch into another. Grafting or infoien,” AY. 

INSVSTURE, S. a conſtant courfe or regularity. © The 
„ heav'ns themſelves ; the planets—obſerve degree iu 
© tare, coutle, c.“ SRAK. Not in uſe. 

To INSN'ARE, v. à. to catch in a trap or ſnare. To in- 
veigle, or bring into any danger or inconvenience by al- 
lurements. To intangle in dangers and perplexities. 

IN'SNARER, S. one who catches any thing in a ſnare. One 
that inveigles or brings a perſon into perplexity by allure- 
ments. : 

INSO/CIABLE, adj. (Fr. inſociabilis, Lat.) averſe to conver- 
ſation, Not fit tor a companion, Not fit to be united or 
Joined together. Lime and wood are inſeciable.” Wor- 
TON. 

IN - 16 waned 8. drunkenneſs. The quality of not being 

r. 

To IN'SOLATE, v. a. (in/ole, Lat.) to dry in the ſun. 

INSOLA'TION, S. (Fr. the act of expoſing a thing to the 
ſun. The ſtate of a thing expoſed to the ſun. , If it 
*. have not a ſufficient infolation it looketh pale.” Browns. 
Not in uſe. > 

IN'SOLENCE, IN/SOLENCY, S. (i»/elence, Fr. inſelentia, 
Lat.) pride exerted in treating others in a diſdainful and 
contemptuous manner, 

To IN'SOLENCE, v. u. to inſult or treat with contemptu- 
ous pride. The biſhops—+»/olenced and aſſaulted.“ K. 
CaarLes. Not in uſe. - 

IN'SOLENT, a/. (Fr. in/olens, Lat.) behaving with an un- 
common degree of pride, diſdain and contempr. 

IN'SOLENTLY, ady. in a proud manner, attended with 

. contempt, diſdain, or a total diſregard of a perſon's ſupe- 
riour rank. © He inſolently talk'd to me of love.” Da Vp. 

INSO'LVABLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be cleared up or explain- 
ed, applied to difficulties in writing. That which cannot 
be paid, 8 to debts. | f 

INSO'LUBLE, aj. (Fr. inJelubi/is, Lat.) not to be cleared 
up; explained, or rendered intelligible, applied to diffi- 
culties in writing. Not to be diſſolved by any fluid, not 
to be ſeparated, applied to ſubſtances, 

INSO'LVENT, adj. (in negative, and folvens from el, 
Lat. to pay) not able to pay. Uſed ſubſtantively for a 
man that cannot pay his debe. : 

INSO*LVENCY, 8. the quality of not being able to pay, 

applied to debts. 

INSOMU'CH, adv. (of in, /, and much) fo that; to ſuch 
a degree that. 
To INSPE'CT, v. a. Cinſpectum, from in/picio, Lat.) to look 

into by way of examination, or ſuperintendance. 

INSPE'CTION, S. (Fr. infpe#io, Lat.) the act of examin- 
ing with rigour ; a narrow, cloſe, and critical ſurvey. Con- 
fideration, care, or attention, joined with ſuperintendance. 
In the firſt ſenſe. it ſhould have ute be e object, and 
in the ſecond ſenſe over. _ the 3 Af > | 

INSPE'CTOR, S. (Lat.) one who examines or looks into 
things in order to diſcover either faults or beauties ; gene- 
rally uſed in a bad ſenſe. A perſon who ſuperintends any 
performance or undertaking. n | 
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Neert nag zs (inſperfio, Lat.) ſprinkling. AinsworTn. | 


o INSPHERE, ©. a. to a place in an orb or ſphere. 


. «© Bright gerial ſpirits live i bher'd.” MiLr. | 
INSPIRABLE, 2%, (from ifi] that which may be drawn 


in with the, breath. That which may be infuled by the 


Dei lied to ideas. * 
sf ed S. in medicine, the act of drawing in the 
breath: The act of breathing into any ching. The infu- 
fion of ideas into the mind by ſome ſuperiour power. 
To INSPIRE, v. . (inſpire, Lat. iaſbirer, Fr.) in medi- 
cine, to draw in the breath. Actively, to breathe into. 
In divinity, to infuſe ideas into the mind ; to impreſs on 
the fancy. To draw in with the breath. Io ire 
« and expire the air with difficulty.” Hazver.,  _ 
fNSPI/RER, S. he that communicates ideas to the mind. 
He that animates or encourages. 11 
To INSPIRE, v. 4. to animate, or ſupply with vigour 
Or courage. 
To INSPISSATE, v. a. (of in and pi, Lat. thick) to 
make any fluid thick. | 
INSPISSA”TION, S. the act of making any liquid thick. 
INSTABILITY, S. (inflabilite, Fr. inflabilitas, Lat.) in- 
conſtancy ; fickleneſs, or continual change of opinion or 
conduct. Mutability, or a ſtate ſubje& to continual al- 
terations and decays, applied to things. The z»ftabi/ity 
of human affairs.“ | > 344 
INSTA'BLE, adj. (inſtabilis, Lat.) unconſtant ; changing. 
See UNSTABLE. 
To INSTA'LL, v. 4. (inftaller, Fr.) to advance to any rank 
or office, by placing a perſon in a ſeat appropriated to 
that rank or condition. | 
INSTALLA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving a perſon 
viſible poſſeſſion of any office or dignity by placing him 
in the ſeat which belongs to it. 
INSTA'LMENT, S. the a& of inftalling, or of conferring 
a dignity on a perſon by placing him in a particular ſeat. 
. . The ſeat in which a perſon is inſtalled. 
YNSTANCE, INSTANCY, S. (inflance, Fr.) an earneſt 
or ardent and importunate 0 or ſolicitation. A mo- 
tive, or fling argument. In law, the profecution or 
proceſs of a ſuit. An example uſed to illuſtrate and 
enforce any doctrine. The ſtate of a thing. In the 
« firſt inffance.” Hats. Occaſion; opportunity; act. 
„ Difficult „ duty.” Rocers. 
To INSTANCE, v. x. to produce as an example to con- 
firm or illuſtrate an argument. 
INSTANT, aj. (Fr. fan, Lat.) earneſt ; preſſing. Im- 
-r 5g without delay, . or any time intervening. 


INSTANT, S. ſuch a part of duration wherein we perceive 
no ſucceſhon. The preſent moment. In commerce, the 
- preſent month. *© On the 2oth infant.” Guard. Ns. g8. 
STANTA'NEOUS, adj. (inflantanens, Lat.) done in an 
Infant, or without any perceptible ſucceſſion. With the 
atmo . 
INSTANTA'NEOUSLY, adv. in an inſtant; in an undivi- 
ſible point of time. 
INSTANTLV, adv. (inftanter, Lat.) immediately; with- 
out any perceptible delay, or intervention of time, With 


urgent and preſſing importunity. 


To INSTA'TE, v. &. to place in a certain rank or condi- 
tion. To poſſeſs, or give poſſeſſion. * His poſſeſſions— 
« we do inflate and widow you withal.” Saax. The laſt 
ſenſe is obſolete. 


INSTAURA'TION, S. (Fr. infauratio, Lat.) the act of 
reſtoring to its former ſtate, applied to things or per- 


ſons. 


INSTEAD, rep. (of is and flead, place) in the room or 


in any liquid or moiſture. | 
In gore he lay inſte d. Sax. To lay under water. | 


place; equal to; uſed with of. 
'To IN STEEP, v. a. to ſoa 


. ** Traitors infteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel.” Orbello. 


I'NSTEP, S. (of iz and flep) the upper part of the foot | 


where it joins to the leg. 

To INSTIGATE, v. 4. (infligatus, Lat. of infligo, Lat. 

. inftiguer, Fr.) to urge on, or provoke 
a crime. 

INSTIGA'TION, S. the act of inciting, provoking or im- 

pelling to the commiſſion of ſomething evil. 

ric A TOR, S. {infligateur, Fr.) one who incites a per- 
ſon to commit a crime. R | 

To INSTTLL, v. a. KT; Lat. iaftiller, Fr.) to pour 
in by drops. To infu i i 
imperceptibly into the mind. 


INSTILLA'T ON, 8. (inflate, Lat.) the act of pouring by 


drops. The act of infuling, or communicating lowly, appli- 
ed to the mind. That which is inſtilled 9—— +. 8} 


to the commiſſion of 


| 


' 
- 


\ 
: 


i 
: 


1's 


They embitter the cup of liſe by inſenfible inillarion, 5 
2 The laſt ſenſe wants other authority. 9 8 
INSTT NCT, adj .(Pr. iftinus, Lat.) moved, or animated 

as it were by inſtinct. Itfelf infin# with ſpirit,” Pa- 
© Loft. Not in uſe. | : 

I'NSTINCT, S. (Fr. inftin&us, Lat. formerly accented on 

_the_lait' ſyllable) that power which acts on and impells 

| brutes to any particular manner of conduct, ſuppoſed ne. 
ceſſary in its effects, and to be given them inftead of 

reaſon. Though this be the ſenſe generally aſcribed to 

this word, it may be queſtioned whether there be an 
ſuch principle in brutes, and whether the aſſerting it does 
not ariſe rather from pride, or fearfulneſs of any bad 
conſequences in aſeribing reafon to them. In mankind, 
it ſignifies, ſome innate, principle determining the ming 
or Will prior to, or without the, intervention of reaſon. 

INSTINCTED, 2. (inffinus, Lat.) impreſſed as an ani. 
mating power or inſtinct. What native, unextinguiſha. 
ble beauty—he muſt be impreſſed and in/tin&ed through 
4 the whole.” BexnTLyY. Not in uſe. 

INSTUNCTIVE, 24%. 1 on the mind previous to 
any determination bf the will, or any uſe of reaſon. 
Nile immediately in the mind without any apparent 
cauſe. 

INSTINCTIVELVY, adv. by inftint. By ſome internal 
— 2 not in the power of the will, nor directed by 
reaſon. 

To INSTITUTE, v. 2. (iaſitutum ſupine of inflitu, 
Lat. inftituer, Fr.) To fix, ſettle, appoint, or enact, ap- 
plied to laws or orders. To inſtruct, or form by inftruc. 
tion. If children were rightly inflizuted.” Decay of 
Piety. | 2 

IN STITUTE, S. (inflitut, Fr. inſtitutum, Lat.) an eſtabliſh. 
ed cuſtom or law. A precept, maxim, or principle. 

INSTITU”TION, S. the act of eſtabliſhing a law or cuſ- 
tom. An eſtabliſhment. A poſitive law. Education 
conſiſting in the firſt principles of any doctrine or ſcience, 

INSTITU”TIONARY, adj. containing the elements or fiſt 
principles of any ſcience or doctrine. 

INSTITU”TOR, S. (Lat. in/tituteur, Fr.) one who eftab. 


o 


liſhes any cuſtom or doctrine. One who inſtructs a perſon 
in the elements or firſt principles of any ſcience, or doc- 
trine. 


IN'STITUTIST, 8. a writer of inſtitates, or explanation 
of laws, or of the maxims and firſt principles on which 
any ſyſtem of laws or ſcience are founded. The infi- 
* zutiſts would perſuade us.” HAARE T. 

To INSTOP, v. a. to cloſe up or ſtop. ** The ſeams ir- 
o r. Da vp. | 

To INSTRU'CT, v. 4. (infraZum from inflruo, Lat. ir- 

_ ffruire, Fr.) to teach or communicate Ag to ano- 
ther. In law, to model or form by previous diſcourſe. 

IN er OR, S. one who communicates knowledge, or 
teaches. | 

INSTRU'CTION,. S. (Fr.) the act of teaching or impart- 
ing knowledge. Figuratively, any precept conveying 
knowledge. A precept, or direction from a ſuperiour. 

INE: TIVE, adj. (inſtructif, Fr.) conveying know- 
edge. 

INSTRUMENT, S. (Fr. infirumentum, Lat.) a tool uſed in 
executing any work. In muſic, a frame of wood, &c. {0 
compoſed as to render harmonious ſounds. In law, 4 
writing containing any. contract or order. The agent 0! 
means by which any thing is done, applied both to per- 
_ ind things, generally uſe in a bad ſenſe of per- 
ons. 

INSTRUME/NTAL, aj. (Fr.) conducing as a means 0 
ſome end; mage of wood, &c. applied to muſic and op- 

oſed to vocal. | 


| STRUMENTA'LITY, s. the action or agency of any 


thing as a means. The quality of acting in ſübordina- 


tion. f "I 3 5 a 
IN STRUME/NTALLY, adj, in the nature of an inſtru- 
ment; as a means. n : 
INSTRUME/NTALNESS, 8. the quality of conducing © 

advance or promote an end 


INSU'FFER ABLE, adj. (in negative, and /afferab/e) beyond 
the ſtrength or patience of a perſon to bear. Not to 


ie or inſinuate any opinion or idea 


[ 


| 


, ad 
l uſe, or purpoſe, Wanting abilities. Unfit. 


born or allowed. a | * 
INSU'FFERABLY, adv. to a degree beyond the pofibintſ 
of being endured" with patience. _ 1 
| INSUFFICIENCE, INSUFFICIENCY, 8. (% 
Fr.) Want of power, ſirength, or value proportionable 


any end; lie th to perſons and things. 
| INSUF F 2 vi (Fr.) not proportionate to any need, 
IN- 


„ 


| 


. 

gh Pm 9 

{(NSUBFI/CIENTLY, adv, in ſuch a manner as to want 

either ability, qualification; or ſkill, 

"INSUFFLA'TION, 8. (i, Lat. upon, and /afo, Lat. to 
breathe) the act of breathing upon. That divine 2 
. ation which CATS uſed,” Hammond. Not in 
uh 

my ing to an iſland. ; 

IN'SULAT D, adj. Hat Lat. an iſland, becauſe it has 
no other land touching it) in building, applied to any 
column or edifice which ſtands by itſelf, without being 


" contiguous to another. : 

INSU'LT, 8. (infulte, Fr. inſultus, Lat.) the act of leap- 
ing upon any thin ccented on the laſt ſyllable ; but 
ſeldom uſed, An Ac of haughtineſs and contemptuous 
outrage : In this ſenſe it 1s accented on the firſt ſyllable. 

To INSU'LT, v. @. (iaſalto, Lat. inſulter, Fr.) to trample 
upon, in its pri : ſenſe. ** Being down, #n/ulted, 
« railed.” SHax,. To treat with haughtineſs, contempt, 
and outrage, ſometimes uſed with over, and ſometimes 
without a prepoſition. 

INSU'/LTER, S. one who treats another with diſdainful or 
contemptuous haughtineſs. 

INSU'LTINGLY, adv. with contemptuous triumph. 

INSUPERABI'LITY, S. (from in/uperable) the quality of 
being invincible. * 

INSU T PERABLE, adj. (in/uperabilis, Lat.) not to be over- 
come by labour, or ſurmounted by ſtudy. - 

INSU'PERABLENESS, S. impoſſibility of being overcome 
or ſurmounted. 

INSUPERABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be over- 
come. 

INSUPPORTABLE, adj. (Fr.) beyond the ſtrength of a 

ſon to bear, applied either to the body or mind. 
SUPPO'RTABLENESS, S. the ſtate of being beyond a 
rſon's, power to ſupport or bear. 
SUPPO'RT ABLY, adv. to ſuch a degree as not to be en- 
dured or born. 

INSURMO'UNT ABLE, a/. (Fr.) not to be overcome by 
the mind. 

INSURMO*'UNTABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to 
be overcome by the mind. 

INSURRE'CTION, S. (inſurreftum of inſurgo, Lat.) a ſe- 
ditious riſing, or tumult formed in oppoſition to a govern- 
ment, a 

INTA'GLIO, 8. (Ital.) any thing having figures engraved 
on it; particularly applied to precious ſtones, that have 
the heads of great men engraved on them, 

INTA'STABLE, adj. not to be taſted. Inſipid. a 

INTEGER, S. (Lat.) the whole of any thing. In arith- 
metic, a Whe e number, oppoſed to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL, adj. (Fr.) whole, or comprizing all its con- 
ſtituent parts. Without defect; complete; without in- 
jury. Though of integral parts.” Hor DER. Belonging 
to, or conſiſting of whole numbers, applied to arith- 
metic. N 

IN'TEGRAL, S. a whole conſiſting of diſtinct parts, each 
of which may ſubſiſt apart. 

INTE'GRITY, 8. (integrite, Fr. integritas, Lat.) purity or 
incorruptneſs of manner, free from any undue bias or 
— of diſhoneſty. Purity, or genuine ſtate without 
any corruption, applied, to language. Intireneſs ; indi- 
viduality, or unbroken whole. The integrity of the 
„action.“ Broous. © 

INTE'GUMENT, 8. (integumentum, Lat. of intego, Lat. to 
cover over) any thing which covers or invelops another. 

INTELLECT, S. (intelle4us, Lat.) the power of the mind, 
called the underſtanding. | 

INTELLE'CTION, S. (Fr. intelle4io, Lat.) the act of the 
underſtanding, ** Produces intelle4ion and ſenſe.” BexrLEY. 

INTELLE/CTIVE, adj, (intelle&if, Fr.) having the power 
of underſtanding. 

INTELLECTUAL, adj. (intellectuel, Fr.) relating to, or 
performed by the mind or underſtanding. Having the 
power of underſtanding. Propoſed as the object of the 
underſtanding, * The intel/le&ual ſyſtem.” Cupworrn. 

INTELLE/CTUAL, S. the power of the underſtanding. 
* Whoſe higher intelletual.” Par. Left. Not in uſe. 


offibilit] INTE'LLIGENCE, INTE/LLIGENCY, S. (intelligentia, 
at.) a commerce or reciprocal communication of things 
wfficren's diſtant or ſecret. Underſtanding, or terms on which per- 


able © lire with reſpe& to each other. Rather in a fair 


intelligence, than any friendſhip.” Crarzxnd. Spirit, or 
a being conſiſting only of mind. Uriel, the izrelligence.” 
Davy, The underſtanding. _ 
INTE'LLIGENCER, 8. one who ſends or conveys news of 
re 4 8 and ſecret parts. hn : 
T, adj. (Fr. intelligens, Lat.) having the 
N.. KIll. N 25 


ny need, 
N- 


LAB, IN 'SULARY, adj. (inſulaire, Fr. inſularit, Lat.) 


| 


| 


INT 
power of underſtanding. Knowing, or underſtanding, 
Giving information or communicating news, - 

INTELLIGE/NTIAL, adj. conſiſting of mind free from 
body. * Intelligential ſubſtances.” Par. Loft. Exerciſ- 
ing or proceeding from exerting the underſtanding ; be- 
longing to the underſtanding. ** With act inte/ligential.” 

ar. Loft. 

INTELLIGIBILITY, 8. poſſibility of being underſtood, 
The power of n The ſoul's nature con- 
4e fiſts in intelligibiliy.“ GLranv. Not in uſe, nor proper, 
according to Johnſon. 

INTE'LLIGIBLE, a. (Fr. intelligibilis, Lat.) to be con- 
ceived by the underſtanding; poſſible to be underſtood. 
INTE'LLIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of being poſilble to 

be underſtood. | 

INTE LLIGIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be under- 


ſtood. In ſuch a manner as to convey ideas, or appear 
lain to the mind. 


INTEMPERAMENT, S. (of in negative, and temperament) 
in medicine, an unſound ſtate. Bad conſtitution. © The 
intemperament of the part.” Harvzsy, Not in uſe. 

INETE'MPERANCE, S. (Fr. intemperantia, Lat.) want of 
8 the ſenſual appetites. Exceſs in eating or 

rinking. 

INTE-MPERATE, adj. (intemperatus, Lat. intemperant, Fr.) 
not governed or reftrained within the bounds of modera- 
tion; eating, drinking, or doing any thing to excess. 
Figuratively, paſſionate ; ungovernable ; exceſſive. 

INTE'MPERATELY, adv. beyond the bounds of tempe- 
rance. Exceſſively. | 

INTE'MPERATENESS, S. want of moderation. 
ſonableneſs, applied to weather. 

INTE'MPERA'TURE, S. exceſs of ſome quality. 

To INTE'ND, v. . (intends, Lat.) to add force to, or to 
heighten a quality. Magnetiſm may be iztended, cr 
„ remitted.” NewTox's Oyt. To mean ; to deſign, or 

urpoſe to do a thing. N 

INTENDANT, S. (Fr.) an officer of the higher clafs, 
who overſees any particular branch of public buſiaefs. 
« His intendant general of marine.” AzpuTHx. 

INTE'NDMENT, S. (entendement, Fr.) intention, deſigu, 
or meaning. — 

To INTE'NERATE, v. 4. (of in and rener, Lat. tender) to 
make tender or ſoft. ** Autumn vigour gives—+ntencrat- 
„ing milky grain.“ Paities. Not in al | 

| INTENERA'TION, S. the act of ſoftening or making ten- 

der. ** Intineration of the parts.” Bacon. Not in uſe. 

INTE NIBLE, S. (commonly ſpelt intenable, of in and te- 
nible) that which cannot hold. This intenible ſieve.“ 
SHAK. Not to be held, or defended from an enemy, ap- 
plied to forts, &c. . ; 

INTE'NSE, adj. (intenſus, Lat.) firained, heightened, or 
increaſed to a high degree, applied to qualities. Vehe- 
ment, or forcible, applied to words. In more ardent 
and intenſe phraſes.” Apps. Kept on the ſtretch ; anx- 
iouſly attentive, applied to the mind. The one inten/e, 
the other ſtill remiſs.” Par. Le. 

INTE'NSELY, adv. to very great degree: | 

INTE'NSENESS, S. the ſtate of being increaſed to a high 
degree. Force; the ſtate of a thing upon the ſtietch, op- 

{ed to laxity or remiſſion. 

INTE'NTION, S. (Fr. inten/7o, Lat.) the act of heighten- 
ing the degree of any quality; or of forcing or ſtraining 
any thing, oppcſed to making lax or looſening. 

INTENSIVE, ag}. ftretched, increaſed, or heightened wich- 
reſpe& to itſelt. The intenſive diſtance between the 
perfection of an angel.” Hare. Intent; great. Aſ- 
6 — attendance, and interfive circumipeRion.” Worr. 

INTE'NSIVELY, aj. to a great degree. 

INTE'NT, adj. (intentus, Lat.) with the mind ſtrongly ap- 
plied to any object; uſed with or, hen, or 1e; but the 
two former are moſt common. 

INTE'N', S. meaning, applied to words; a deſign, pur- 

ſe, or view formed in 2 mind. 

INTE/NTION, S. an act of the mind whereby it volun- 
tarily and earneſtly fixes its view on any idea, conſiders 
it on every ſide, and will not be called off by the ordi- 
nary ſollicitation of other ideas. Eagerneſs of deſire. 

Cloſeneſs of attention; deep thought. Vehemence or ar- 
dour of mind; deſign, purpoſe, or end. he tate of be- 
ing on the ſtretch, or the act of ſtraining. ** The ope- 
„ rations of agents admit of intention and remiſſion.” 
Locke. This ſhould rather be written intenſfon for the 
ſake of diſtinction. h | 

INTE'NTIONAL, adj. done by fixed defign. Deſigned. 
« A direct and zintenzronal ſervice.” Rogers. 

| INTENTIONALLY, adv. by deſign or fixed choice. In 


Unſea- 


will, oppoſed to au. 
6 Nr 'y N. 


" 


INT. 


INTE/NTIVE, adj. applied fo, as not to be diverted by | 


other objects, Al to the mind. N i 

INTE/NTIVELY, adv. with | cloſe and ſtrict applica- 
tion. | 

INTENTLY, adv. with cloſe attention, or application of 
the mind. 

INTE/NTNESS, S. the ſtate of being applied ſo as not 
to be diverted or called off by other objects, applied to 
the mind. 

To INTER, v. a. (enterrer, Fr.) to put under ground or 
b 


bY, INTERCA'LAR, INTERCA'LARY, adj. (intercalaire, 

Fr. intercalaris, Lat) inſerted in the calendar in order to 

reſerve the equation of time; thus the 2gth of February 
r in the Almanac every leap year, is called an inter- 
c day. 

INTERCALA'TION, 8. (Fr. intercalatio, Lat.) the inſer- 
tion of days in the calendar in order to make up for ſome 
deficiency in our reckonings of time. 

To INTERCE DE, v. a. (interceds, Lat.) to paſs, or come 
between. To mediate, or endeavour to reconcile two 

ties that are at variance. 
TERCE/DER, S. a mediator ; or one who endeavours to 
reconcile two parties at variance. 

'To INTERCE“ PT, v. a. (interceptus, Lat. intercepter, Fr.) 
to ſtop any perſon or thing in their way or in motion, 
fore they can reach the * intended. To prevent from 
ers reached. * Storms vindictive z#ntercept the ſhore.” 

OPE. 

INTERCE/PTION, S. the act of ſtopping any thing in its 
courſe, and hindering it from reaching the place it other- 
wiſe would. Stoppage, or obſtruction. 

INTERCE'SSION, S. (Fr. iaterceſſio, Lat.) the act of en- 
deavouring to reconcile two parties at variance. In ſerip- 
ture, the act of pleading in behalf of another, Fer. vii. 
16. Peculiarly applied to CHRIST, who appears for us 
before the father, Heb. ix. 24. preſents the merit of his 


„ 


— 


death and ſacriſice, Heb. x. 12, 14. conſtantly requeſts 


and wills that God would be reconciled to us on account 

of that ſacrifice," Heb. x. 10, and his father's conſenting to 
that requeſt and will, Job. xi. 42. Interpoſition or me- 
diation in behalf of another, 

INTERCE/SSOUR, S. (interceſſeur, Fr. intercefor, Lat.) a 
mediator. One who interpoſes and pleads in behalf of 
another. One who endeavours to reconcile two parties at 
Variance. 

To INTERCHAIN, v. a. to chain or link together. Fi- 
guratively, to unite indiffolubly; a beautiful metaphor. 

Two perſons interchained with an oath.” Shak. 

To INTERCHA'NGE, v. 4. to put in the place of ano- 
ther. To change or give for ſomething received of ano- 
ther, applied to change made by two parties. To ſuc- 
ceed alternately, or by turns. ? 

INTERCHA'NGE, S. commerce, traffic or mutual change 
of commodities between two perſons. Alternate ſucceſ- 
fion. A ſucceſſion of objects wherein the things are placed 
fo as to affect the mind or ſight alternately. 

INTERCHA'NGEABLE, ac. given and taken mutually, 
er two parties, Following each other in alternate ſuc- 

ceſſion. 

INTERCHA'NGEABLY, adv. alternately. Mutually. In 
a manner whereby each party both gives to and receives 
from the other. 

INTERCHANGEMENT, S. the act of giving and receiv- 


ing. — 
INTERCTPIENT, S. [intercipiens, Lat.) ſomething that in- 
tercepts or cauſes a ſtoppage, applied to medicines. 
INTERCTSION, S. (iater and cædo, Lat. to cut) interrup- 
tion. By ceſſation of oracles we may underſtand their 
* intercifion.” Brown. 
To INTERCLU”'DE, v. a. (intercludo, Lat.) to ſhut from a 
lace or hinder from 3 by ſomething intercept- 
ing or intervening. o intercept. © The voice is ſome- 
« times iwercluded by hoarſeneſs.“ HoLves, 


INTERCLU'SION, S. the act of intercepting, or obſtruct- 


ing. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION, 8. (inter, Lat. between, and 
columna, Lat. a pillar) the ſpace en two pillars. 

To INTERCO'MMON, v. . to feed or eat at the ſame 
table, or to prey together with. Prey on the roſcid 
juice of the y, and intercommon with the ſpirits.” 
Bac. Not in uſe. 7 

INTERCOMMUY'NITY, 8. a mutual communication or 
community. A mutual freedom or exerciſe of religion. 


2 mutual adoption of religious rites between to or more 
1 


INTERCO'STAL, adj. (Fr. of inter between, and c//a 
Lat. a rib) placed or ſituated between the ribs. 


INT 

 IN'TERCOURE, S. (entrecours, Fr.) commerce or mutual 

| exchange. Communication, 6 to places or perſon; 

«© An intercourſe with Englan Bac. An intercoui /a 
„ with the ſupreme mind.” ArT ERB. | | 
\ INTERCUR*RENCE, S. (iatercurrens of intercurro, Lat,) 
the action of running between. Without the intercy,._ 
« rence of a liquour.” BoyLe. Seldom uſed. 

INTERCUR/RENT, adj. (intercurrens, Lat.) running he. 
tween. Some ſubtile iatercurrent matter.” Boris, Not 
in uſe. | | 

INTERDE'AL, S. (of inter, Lat. between, and deal, Eng.) 
traffic; intercourſe, mutual exchange of commodities 
% The trading and #nterdeal with other nations.” SpENSER. 
Not in uſe. 

To INTERDT CT, S. [interdifum of interdico, Lat. interdire 
Fr.) to forbid, applied to laws, or the command of a ſu. 
periour. In cannon law, to forbid from enjoying commu- 
nion with the church. 

INTERD ICT, S. a law which forbids any thing. Among 
the papiſts, a prohibition of the pope to the clergy to ce. 
lebrate the holy offices. 

INTERDI'CTION, S. (Fr. interdiio, Lat.) a law or de. 
gree which forbids any thing. A curſe. * By his own 
&« interdiction ſtands accurſt.“ Shak. The laſt ſenſe is an 
improper uſe of the word. 

INTERDI'CTORY, adj. containing a prohibition, or for- 
biddance. | 

To INTEKRE'SS, or INTERE'ST, v. 8. (ou Fr.) to 
concern; to effect; to give a ſhare in; uſed with iin before 
the thing chat a perſon is concerned in, and with for be. 
fore the perſon in whoſe behalf one ts concerned. Neuter- 
ly, to affect, move, or touch with paſſion. To gain the 
affections, or be very cloſely connected with a perſon's in- 
tereſt or welfare. This 1s an zxtere/ting ſtory.” 

IN“TEREST, S. concern, advantage, or good influence 
over others. Share, or part in any undertaking in Which 
our advantage is cloſely connected. A regard to private 
or perſonal advantage or profit. A ſum paid for the ule of 
money. A ſurplus of advantage or profit. 

To INTERFERE, v. a. (inter and ferio, Lat.) to interpoſe, 
intermeddle, or become a ſharer in. To claſh or oppole, 
In farriery, applied to a horſe when one of his ſhoes 
ſtrikes againſt and hurts one of his ſetlocks; or When he 
hits one leg againſt another, and ſtrikes off the ſkin. 

INTERFLUENT, adj. (interſſuens, Lat.) Rowing between. 
« The zzter/ueut celeſtial matter.” BuyLrz. Not 1a vic. 

INTERFU'SED, adj. (interfiſus, Lat.) poured or ſcattered 
between. The ambient air wide izterfuw'd.,” Mer. 

INTER]A'CLNCY, S. (lee InTERjacesT) the act or flate 

of lying between two objects. Divided by the ie 
& cency of the Tweed.” The thing which lies betten 
two bodies. Every izterjacency irregulates.” Brown. 
Seldom uſed. 

INTERJA'CENT, adj. (interjacens, Lat.) lying between. 
« Little iſlands interjacent.“ RALEIGH. 

INTERJE'CTION, S. (Fr. nerjetio, Lat.) in grammar, 
a part of ſpeech or word, wlach expreites ſome ſudden 
emotion of the mind; as, ob / alas, 

INTERIM, S. (Lat.) the mean time; an interval; any 
time coming between two periods or actions expreſſed, 
« In the interim.” Tatler. 

To INTERIOLN, v. @. (inter between, and join) to join 
mutually ; to intermarry. ** [aterjein their iffues.” SHAK. 
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| INTE'RIOUR, adj. (interieur, Fr. interior, Lat.) internal; 


inmoſt, oppoſed to ſuperficial or outward. 
INTERENOW'LEDGE, S. mutual knowledge. © All na- 
„% tions have interknowledge one of another.” Bacon. 
To INTERLA'CE, WV, 8. (entrelaſſer, Fr.) to intermix; tO 
weave, plat, or mix one thing within another. 
INTERLA'PSE, S. the ſpace or flow of time between any 
two events. After a ſhort znterlap/e of time.” Harvey: 
Not in uſe. 
To INTERLARD, v. à. (entrelarder, Fr.) in cookery, to 
mix meat with bacon, or fat with lean. F iguratively, to 
interpoſe, or inſert between, To diverſify with mixture. 
In alluſion to this ſenſe, Philips - uſes the following ex- 
preſſion. © They 7uerlard their native drinks with choice 
« — of ſtrongeſt brandy.” Which ſeems neither harſh 


ny” 


ht. At 


; 


nor owing to a want of underſtanding the meaning of this 
Word, as Johnſon candidly ſuppoſes, 
To INTERLE'AVE, ©. a. to bind up with blank paper 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


between each of the leaves. | 
To INTERLINE, v. a. to write between the lines of 2 
book or manuſcript. To write or print alternately n 
lines, applied to books which have one line in obe 
language, a ſecond in a different one, and fo on alter- 
nately. N. 


INT 
RLINEA'TION, S. the at of writing any thing be- 


he lines of a printed book or manuſcript. 

+ INTERLINK, oh a. to connect chains one within an- 
other. Figuratively, to join together, like the links of a 
chain which mutually connect each other. Thele are 
« two chains which are interlinked.” Dx. 

INTERLOCU”TION, 8. (Fr. interlocutio, Lat.) dialogue, 
or the act of ſpeaking by turns. The rehearſal of the 
40 pſalms done by interlocution.” Hook ER. In law, a 
| + proceeding ; an intermediate act before a final 

eciſion. : 


INTERLOCU”TOR, 8. (inter, Lat. locutus, Lat. of lo- 


quer, Lat. to ſpeak) the perſon introduced as diſcourſing 
in a dialogue. One that talks with another. The iz- 
« ferlocutors compliment.“ BoyYLE. 

INTERLO'CUTORY, S. conſiſting of a dialogue, or conver- 

ſation carried on by two or more | 2 In law, ap- 
lied to an order that does not decide a cauſe, but only 
fertles ſome matter incident thereto, and happening be- 
tween the beginning and end of it. 

To INTERLO PE, v. 2. (inter, Lat. between, and /copen, 
Belg. to run) to run between parties and intercept the 
advantage that one would gain from the other. In com- 
merce, to intercept the trade of a company; to traffick 
without licence. To foreſtall. 

INTERLO PER, S. one who without licence intercepts the 
trade of a company that has an excluſive charter. One 
who runs into buũneſs to which he has no right. 

INTERLUDE, S. (inter, Lat. between, and /udus, Lat. a 
play) ſomechivg played or performed between the acts of 
a tragedy or comedy. A farce. 

INTERLU'ENCY, S. (7iaerluens, from interluo, Lat.) the 
ſtate of water which runs between any two places. The 
interpoſition of water. The interluenq of the ſea.” 
Harte. Not in uſe. 

INTERLU/NAR, INTERLU'/NARY, adj. (inter between, 
and lun, Lat. the moon) belonging to the time when the 
moon is about to change and becomes inviſible. + Hid 
* jn her vacant imerlunar cave.” MIL r. 

INTERMA'RRIAGE, S. the act of marriage between two 
families, where perions are married out of each. 

To INTERMA'RRY, v. a. to marry perſons out of each 
family with ſome of another. 
To INTERME'DDLE, v. . to concern one's ſelf offici- 
ouſly with aflairs, that one has no buſineſs with; followed 

by with. 

INTERME/DDLER, S. one that officiouſly thruſts himſelf 

into buſineſs which he has no right or call to. 

INTER ME/DIACY, S. interpoſition, or intervention. The 
« inrermediacy of the columella.” DERHAM. According 
to Johnſon, this is an unauthorized word. 

INTERME/DIAL, adj. (inter and medius) intervening ; ly- 
ing between. Without any intermedial appetites.” 
TAYLOR. 

INTERME'DIATE, adj. (intermediat, Fr.) intervening ; 
interpoſed; placed in the middle between two extremes. 
INTERME DIATELY, adv. by way of intervention or in- 

terpoſition. 

INTERMENT, S. (Fr.) burial; the act of burying or put- 
ting a corpſe in the ground. 

INTERMIGRA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of two or more 
removing from one place to another, ſo that each of them 
occupies the place which the other quitted. * The poſh- 
„ bility of intermigrations.” Hale. Seldom uſed. 

INTE/RMINABLE, adj. (Fr.) admitting no boundary, or 
limits. Uled ſubſtantially for an infinite being. As if 
* they would confine th? izterminable.” MLT. 

INTERMINATE, adj. (Fr. interminatus, Lat.) unbound- 
ed, or unlimited. Not in ule. 

INTERMINA'TION, S. (Fr. interminatio, Lat.) a threat, 
or denouncing of puniſhment „ 5p crimes. *© The u- 
* terminations of the goſpel.” Decay Piety. 

To INTERMUNGLE, v. g. to mix, mingle, or put ſome- 
thing betwcen or amongſt others. 

INTERMI'SSION, 8. (Fr. intermiſſio, Lat.) a pauſe, ſtep, 
or ceſſation for a time. The ſpace between any two e- 
vents, Delay. Cut ſhort all intermifion.” SnhAk. The 
ſtate of being out of uſe. The ſpace between the fits or 
paroxyſins of a diſtemper. A ceſſation of pain or ſor- 
row. 

INTERMI'SSIVE, adj. affecting by fits, or with pauſes be- 
tween, oppoled to continual. 

To I'NTERMIT, v. a. (intermitte, Lat.) to forbear any 

thing for a time. To interrupt. Neuterly, to grow 
mild between the fits or paroxyſms, applied to fevers. 

INTERMITTEN, ad). (Fr. intermittent, Lat.) coming 
only by fits, or after ſome pauſe or interval, oppoſed to 


INT 


continual. Uſed ſubſtantively of ſevers which are not con- 
tinual, but affect the patient only at certain intervals and 
eriods. | 

To INTERMT'X, v. a. (of inter and mix) to mingle, mix, 
or put ſome things between others. Neuterly, to be min- 
gled together, 

INTERMIXTURE, S. a maſs formed by mingling ſeve- 
ral bodies: Something added or mixed with a maſs, or 
character. 3 

INTERMU'NDANE, adj. (inter between, and mundus, 
Lat. the world) exiſting or fituated between worlds, or 

| the ſeveral bodies which compoſe the ſolar ſyſtem. 

INTE'RNAL, adj. (internus, Lat.) within; in the mind; 
inward, oppoſed to external. Intrinſic; not depending on 
external accidents ; real. | 

INTE'RNALLY, ads. inwardly. Mentally ; in the mind, 
ſpirit, or underſtanding. 

IN'TERNE'CINE, adj. (internecinus, Lat.) endeavouring 
or attempting mutual deſtrudtion. Their faith made 7n- 
* ternecine war.“ Hudib. Not in uſe. | 

INTERNE/CION, S. (Fr. internecis, Lat.) maſſacre; a 
ſtate wherein perſons attempt mutually to deſtroy each o- 
ther.“ Wars and izterneciens.” Hare. Not in ute. 

INTERPELLA'TION, S. (Fr. interpe/latio, Lat.) in law; 
a ſummons or call upon. © Exuajudicial interpellation.” 
AYLIFFE. 


To INTE'RPOLATE, v. a. (interpolatzs of interpelo, Lat. 
interfoler, Fr.) to foilt a thing into a place, by forgery, to 
which it does not belong. To renew; to begin again 
after intermiſſion. Inter polaled motions.” HALE. Sel- 
dom uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 

INTERPOLA”TION, S. (Fr.) ſomething added to tlie ori- 
ginal, applied to manuſcripts or books. 

INTERPOLA“TOR, S. (Lat. 7zrerpoloteur, Fr.) a perſon 
who 1nſerts or foilts forged paſſages into an original. 

INTERPO'SAL, S. (from 7#zterps/c) the act of intervening 
between two perſons ; interpoſition. Intervention. 

To INTERPO'SE, v. a. (interpofer, Fr. mnterfe/iius of inte: 
pono, Lat.) to thruſt in between two perſons, as an ob- 
ſtruction, interruption, or inconvenience. To come be- 
tween, or reſcue from any danger or inconvenience by af- 
fording help. To place between, or to ſuffer to paſſ be- 
tween any two events. Some weeks the king Ka hon- 
* ourably interpoje.” Bacox. Neuterly, to mediate or 
act between two parties. To ſpeak by way of interrup- 
tion. Bat, interpoſes Eleutherius.” Bor IE. Not in uſe 
in the laſt ſenſe. 

INTERPO'SER, S. one that comes between others. A me- 
diator ; one that intrudes himſelf into, or meddles with 
another perſon's affairs. 

INTERPOSIUTION, S. (Fr. interpe/i:io, Lat.) the act of 
intervening in order to prevent or promote a deſign, Me- 
diation, or the act whereby a bed? a treats with, or be- 
tween two parties in order to reconcile them, Interven- 
tion, or the ſtate of being placed between two. The 
« intire  izterpoſition of the earth.” RALEICAH. A thing 
placed between two extremes. 

To INTERPRET, v. a. (interpretor, Lat. interpreter, Fr.) 
to explain any difficulty in writings, To tranſlate or give 
the meaning of a perſon who ſpeaks or writes in a foreign 
language, in our own. To decipher. To give a ſolu- 
tion, to expound, or clear by expoſition. 

INTERPRETABLE, adj. capable of being tranſlated, de- 
ciphered, or explained. | 

INTERPRETA”TION, S. (Fr. interpretatio, Lat.) the at 
of explaining the meaning of a forcigner in our own lan- 
guage. The ſenſe given by a tranſlator. The power of 
explaining, tranſlating, or underſtanding, 

INTERPRETATIVELY, av. as may be collected by way 
of explanation. 

INTEL RPRETER, S. (inter prete, Fr. interpret, Lat.) an ex- 
plainer ; a tranſlator, or one who delivers the meaning of 
foreign words in another language. 

INTERPU'NCTION, S. Cister far tio, Lat.) the act of 
placing ſtops or points between words. 

INTERRE'GNUM, S. (Lat.) the time in which a throne is 
vacant, between the death of one prince, and the acceſ- 
fion of another. 

INTERRE'IGN, S. (interregne, Fr. interregnum, Lat.) the 
time wherein a throne is vacant. ** There could not be 
% any interreign.” Bacon, Not in vſe. | 

To IN'TE'RROGATE, v. à4. (iaterragatas of interroge, Lat. 
interreger, Fr.) to examine by aſking queſtions, To ak 

ueſtions. Neuterly, to aik ; to put queilions, 

INTERROGA'TION, S. (Fr. ixterregatie, Lat.) a queſtion. 
A queition propoſed by way of enquiry or ns. 

- 


INT 


. * grammar, a point uſed after a queſtion, Is it not mark- 
ed thus? - 32'S, | | 
INTERRO'GATIVE, adj. (interr atif, Fr. interrogativus, 


Lat.) denoting a queſtion ; expreſſed in the form of a queſ- 


tion. 


INTERRO'GATIVE, s. in grammar, a pronoun uſed in 


- aſking queſtions as, who ? what ? 
INTERRO'GATIVELY, adv. in the form of a queſtion. 
INTERROGA'”TOR, S. one who aſks, or examines by aſk- 


ng queſtions. 

INTERRO'GATORY, S. (ixterrogateire, Fr.) a queſtion. 

INTERRO'GATORY, adj. containing or expreſſing a queſ- 

non. 

To INTERRUPT, v. a. (interruptus of interrumpo, Lat. 
whence izterrompre, Fr.) to hinder the proceſs, motion, or 
direction of any thing, by breaking in upon it. To hin- 
der a perſon from finiſhing his ſentence by ſpeaking to 

him in the middle of it. To divide, or ſeparate by rup- 

ture. The main abyſs wide interrupt.” Par. Loft. This 
ſenſe, though agreeable to the etymology, is not in uſe. 

INTERRU'PTEDLY, adv. not without ſtoppages. 

INTERRU'PTER, S. one who makes a perſon break off in 
the middle of his diſcourſe by ſpeaking to him. 


INTERRU PTION, S. (Fr. interruptio, Lat.) in its pri- 


mary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, breach or ſeparation between 
the parts by breaking. Interpoſition. ** Severed by the 
„ znterruption of the ſea.” Figuratively, intervention. 
Hindrance, or the act of ſtopping any thing in motion. 

INTERSCA'PULAR, adj. (inter between, and ſcapula, Lat. 
- ſhoulder bone) in anatomy, placed between the ſhoul- 

ers. 

To INTERSE'CT, v. a. (interſeFum from interſeco, Lat.) 
to cut or croſs. 'To divide each other mutually. Neuter- 
ly, to meet and croſs each other. 

INTERSE'CTION, S. (iaterſectio, Lat.) the point where 
lines croſs each other. | 

To INTERSE RT, v. a. (interſertum of intenſero, Lat.) to 

put in or introduce between other things. If I may 

e inter/ert a ſhort philoſophical diſſertation.“ BREEREW. 

INTERSE'RTION, S. a thing inſerted between others. 

To INTERSPE'RSE, v. &. (inter/perſus, Lat. from inter- 
ergo, Lat.) to ſcatter amongſt other things. 

——— S, the act of ſcattering among other 
things. 

INTERSTE'LLAR, adj. (inter between, and /ella, a ſtar) 
intervening or ſituated between the ſtars. The inter- 
« ffellar Cv.“ Bacos. 

IN'TERSTICE, S. * Lat.) the ſpace between 
two things, or the time between two events. 

INTERSTFTIAL, adj. containing interſtices. 

INTERTE'XTURE, S. (intertexturus of intertexo, Lat.) the 
act of mingling or weaving one thing with another, 

To INTERTWEFNE, or INTERTWT'ST, +. a. to unite or 
join by twiſting one in another. | 

INTERVAL, S. (intervalle, Fr. inter vallum, Lat.) ſpace, 
or diſtance void of matter, lying between two bodies, or 
between the parts of the ſame body. Time between two 
events. 

To INTERVE'/NE, v. #. (intervenio, Lat. intervenir, Fr.) 
:0 come between, applied both to things and perſons. 

INTERVE'NE, S. oppofition. Interview. ** Such an in- 
1% terwene of grandees.” Worr. Not in uſe. 

INTERVE'NIENT, adj. (interveniens, Lat. intervenant, 
Fr.) coming between. | | 

INTERVE/NTION, S. (Fr. interventio, Lat.) the ſtate of 
acting between perſons. The interpoſition of means. The 
ſtate of being interpoſed. | 

To INTERVE RT, v. a. (interverto, Lat.) to ſet aſide, or 
turn to another uſe. * The duke interverted the bar- 
„ gain. Worr. Not ia uſe. 

INTERVIEW, 6. (ſometimes accented on the firſt ſyllable ; 
entrevieu, Fr.) mutual fight ; generally applied ro ſome 
formal and appointed meeting or conference. 

To INTERVOLVE, v. a. (intervolye, Lat.) to roll be- 
tween ; to involve one within another, 

To INTERWEA'VE, v. 4. (preter interwove, part. paſſive, 
interwoven, inter too ve, Or interweaved; but the two firit 
participles are now moſt, if not only, uſed) to mix one 
thing with another in weaving. To intermingle. 

INTE'STABLE, adj. (inteftabilis, Lat.) in law, not qualifi- 
ed to make a will. 8 W | 

INTE'STATE, adj. (inteflat, Fr. inteſtatus, Lat.) In law, 
without a will. 

INTE'STINAL, adj. (Fr.) belonging to the guts. 

INTE/STINE, adj. (iateſtin, Fr. inteflinus, Lat.) internal; 

. inward, oppoſed to external. Contained in the body, 
Applied to war, domeſtic, or waged by citizens againſt 


NT 


their fellow citizens, ““ Mortal and i»%e0ive jars; 
thy countrymen and us.“ SHax. Johnton, with = 
modeſty and reaſon, doubts whether the word be nes 
properly uſed in the laſt ſenſe, or whether it ſho 
ave been, mortal and internecine jars ; though 


ſome may object that mortal and internecine are al 
nimous. | 


not im. 
uld not 
Pethafs 
moſt ly. 


| INTESTINE, 8. (Fr. intefinum, Lat.) the gut, or bowel. 


Seldom uſed in the ſingular number. 

To INTHRA'LL, v. 4. (from in and thrall, of th; 2, Sar 

a flave) to enflave, A word ſeldom uſed. x 

INTHRA'LLMENT, S. a ſtate of ſlavery. 

wy Font At E, v. a. to place on a throne ; to make , 

ng of. | 

INT IMACY, S, a ſtate of familiarity or friendſhip where. 
in one perſon has always free acceſs to another, and is fl. 
voured with his ſentiments without reſerve. | 

FNTIMATE, adj. (intimus, Lat. intimado, Span.) inmog . 
internal; inward, © Intimate impulſe.” Mitt. News. 
cloſe ; not kept at a diſtance, Familiar ; converſing with, 
or united to another, without reſerve or reſtraint. 

INTIMATE, S. (intimads, Span. intime, Fr. intimus, Lat.) 
a friend Who has free acceſs, and is intruſted with the 
thoughts of another without reſerve. 

To FNTIMATE, vv. 4. (intimer, Fr. intimatus of inting, 
low Lat.) to hint; to point out indirectly and obſcurely. 
I'NTIMATELY, adv. cloſely, or without any intermixture 
of parts. With confidence void of reſerve, applied to 
friendſhip. Nearly, internally, or infeparably. ** More 

« intimately united with us.” Spe. Ne. 219. 

INTIMA”T1ION, 8. (Fr.) an hint ; an obſcure, or indire& 
declaration or direQion. 

F'NTIME, adj. (Fr.) inward ; internal; within the maſc, 
oppoſed to external. An ixtime application of the agents.” 
Dicpy. Not in uſe. 

To INTUMIDATE, v. a. (intimider, Fr. of in and timidu;, 
Lat. fearful) to affect with fear; to deprive of courage. 
«© [ntimidates the brave.” Irene. 

INTTRE, adj. (entier, Fr. better written with an e at the 
beginning as Johnſon obſerves, ſee Ex TIE, and all its 
derivatives) whole; unbroken, or undiminiſhed. Wich- 
out any adulteration. ** Jntire butt beer.” - 

INTO, prep. (from the Saxon. * Ic gang into thæu brig” 
,, © Into Gopegs huſe.” Luke vi. 4.) entrance with re- 

ard to a perſon or place. Into a reaſonable creature,” 

Wor, Penetration. beyond the ſurface, or motion be- 

| yond the outward parts. 

Change from an old ftate to a new one. 
* compliance.” SMALLBRIDGE. 

INTO'LER ABLE, adj. (Fr. intolerabilis, Lat.) too ow: 
ful to be borne or endured, applied to things both in a 

ood and bad ſenſe. | 

INTO'/LERABLENESS, S. the quality of a thing which 
is not to be endured. 

INTO'LERABLY, adv. to a degree too great for our 
ſtrength or patience to endure. 

INTO'LERANT, adj. (Fr.) not enduring, or not able to 
endure. 

To INTO'MB, v. 4. (the o pronounced like the double 
o in chooe) to bury; to incloſs in a monument. 

To INTONATE, v. 4. (intonatus, Lat. from intono, Lat.) 
to thunder; to make a noiſe like thunder. : 
INTONA'TION, adj. (F.) the act of thundering. Wants 

authority. 72 : 

To INTO'NE, v. n. (intonner, Fr.) to tune, or ſtrike the 
ſame note. Aſs intones to aſs,” Pork. 

To INTO'RT, v. a. (intortus, Lat.) to twiſt, wreathe, or 
wring. © Th intorted horns.” Pork. 

To INTO'XICATE, wv. a. (of ix and foxicum, Lat.) to 
make drunk with ſtrong liquours. Figuratively, to 10e- 
briate with vice, or flattery. 


„% To look inte letters.” Port. 
% Fall 121 


| INTOXICATION, S. the act or ſlate of making or be- 


ing drunk. 

INTRA'CTABLE, adj. (intractabilis, Lat. intraitable, Tr.) 
obſtinate, or not to be governed; furious, or not to be 
tame d. | 

INTRA'CTABLENESS, S. obſtinacy, not to be ſubje dted 
to rule. Furiouſneſs, not to be tamed. 

INTRA'CTABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be go- 
verned or tained, | | fot 

INTRANQUPTLLITY, S. (of i» negative, and tranquillity) 
a ſlate of reſtleſſneſs. * Intranguillity which makes men 
„ impatient of laying in their beds.” TEMPLE. 

INTRA'NSITIVE, adj. (intranfitivus, Lat.) in grammars 
applied to verbs Which ſignify action without having an 


effect on any ſubject; as [run, | IN 


1 N. T 


{NTRANSMU'TABLE, adj. (of i» 


negative, and iran/muta-. 
bie not to be 17 2 into another ubſtance or metal. 


To e, R 
up as in a treaſury,” _ bh T9 £47 1 
to ENTRE/N CH, v. u. (of in. and ztrancher, Fr. to cut) 
10 invade or .inzroach upon what belongs to another. 
% We are not to intrench n truth.” 'To mark with 
'-hollows like trenches. *©* His face—deep ſcars of thun- 
4 der had iutrench'd.” Par, Loft. In war, to fortify with a 
* ditch or trench. © - WY 
NTRE/NCHANT, adj. (from in privative, and tranchant, 
Fr. cutting) not to be ſeparated by cutting, but immedi- 


* . (pronounced intreſure ] to lay 


7 


| 


- ately clofing again. As eaſy may'ft thou the intrenchant * 


« ajr—with keen ſword impreſs.” Snak. Hanmer ſays it 
means the air which ſuddenly encroaches and cloſes upon 
the ſpace left by any body which had divided it ; but our 


* 


ſenſe, as Johnſon obſerves, ſeems moſt proper and agree- 

able to Shakeſpeare's manner. | 

INTRENCHMENT, S. a fortification having a trench. 

INTRE' PID, adj. Cintrepide, Fr. intrepidus, Lat.) not af- 
feaed with fear at the fight or proſpe& of danger. 

INTREPUDITY, S. Ciatrepidité, Fr.) a diſpoſition of mind 
unaffected with fear at the proſpect of danger. 

INTRE/PIDLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be unaffect- 

ed with fear at the proſpect of danger. 

TNTRICACY, S. (from intricate} the ſtate of a thing 
much intangled. Perplexity ariſing from a complication 
of facts, or obſcure alluſions to cuſtoms long diſuſed. 

INTRICATE, adj. Cintricatus, Lat.) entangled ; perplex- 
ed; obſcure or Aicult to be explained or — 

ToV/NTRICATE, v. a. to mw darken, or render a 
thing difficult to be explained. ** Alterations of ſurnames 
« have ſo intricated,, or rather obſcured our pedigrees.” 
Cub. Johnſon cenſures this word as improper, it is 
at preſent obſolete. 

INTRICATELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to 2 

INTRICATENESS, S. the quality of being fo perplexed 
and complicated as not be eafily explained. 

INTRVGUE, S. (Fr. pronounced zrtreag) a plot; an a- 
- mour carried on with great artifice by lovers. Intricacy. 
«The intrigues of our nature.” HALE. This ſenſe is ob- 
ſolete. In poetry, the plot of a fable, or an artful com- 
plication of circumſtances which embarraſes the perſon- 
ages, and keeps the minds of the audience in ſuſpence, 
and unable to determine the event of the play. 

To INTRI'GUE, v. ». (pronounced #ntreeg. intriguer, Fr.) 
to form plots ; to carry on an amour by ſtratagems and ar- 
tifices, FA as to conceal it from others. 

NTRTGUER, S. (pronounced zztreeger with the g hard, 
intrigucur, Fr.) one who forms plots, carries on private 
amours with women, or buſies himſelf in ſecret tranſac- 

tions, | 

INTRI'GUINGLY, adj. (the # pronounced ee like the 
French) with artifice or ſecret plotting. 

_ INTRUNSECAL, adj. (now generally ſpelt izzrinfical, con - 
trary to its etymology from intrinſecus, Lat. intrinſegue, 
Fr.) internal; ſolid; real, oppoſed to accidental, or ap- 
parent. Intimate. A man in appearance intrinſecal 
* with him.” Worroxn. The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. 

INTRUNSECALLY, adv. internally; really; oppoſed to 
accidentally or apparently. In its own nature. In its 
* own nature abſolutely and intrinſecally evil.“ Prior. 
Within; in the infide ; inward. ** The leis he ſhowed 
* without, the more he wrought iztrin/ecally.” Worrox. 

INTRI/NSIC, adj. (intrinſecus, Lat.) inward ; internal; 
real; true, in its own nature. 10 

INTRTNSICATE, adj. (Johnſon obſerves that this word 

ms ignorantly formed between intricate and intrinfical) 

E entangled. * Too intrinficate to unlooſe.“ 

HAK, 


To INTRODUCE, v. 4. (introduco, Lat. introduire, Fr.) 
to conduct; to give entrance to. To uſher into a place, 
or to a perſon. To bring any thing into practice or no- 

tice, To bring into a diſcourſe after proger preparation. 

INTRODU'CER, S. one who. conducts or uſhers into a 

place or to a perſon, One who brings any thing into 
ule, practice or notice. _ 

INTRODU'CTION, S. the act of uſhering or conduQtin 
into a place or to a perſon. . The ſtate of being uſhered. 
The add of bringing any thing new into notice or prac- 
uce, A diſcourſe prefixed to a book containing ſome 
rings neceſſary to give a true idea of the manner in 

Whieh the ſubject is treated of, c. 


a RODU'CTIVE, adj. (introdudif,, Fr.) ſerving as a 
re | 
or 


arative or a means to ſomething elſe. 
ODU'CTORY, adj. previous; in order to 
b. A ſerving as A Means, to ſomething further. 


4 


Prepare, 


— 


1 


INTRO 


| 1 N V 
INTROGRE'SSION, 8. (imtrogreſſia, 
'S 


act of entering or 11 
INTRO/IT, S. (Fr.  introitus, Lat.) in the Romiſh, church, 
the beginning of the maſs or public devotions. 
1'SSION, S. (intromiffo, Lat.) the act of ſending. 
The act of giving entrance or admiſſion. “ A general 
_ ** intromiſſion of all ſeas and perſuaſions into our com- 
4% munion.” Sour g. In the Scottiſh law, the act of in- 
termedling or incroaching upon the property of another. 
To INTROMTT, v. 4. (intromitto, Lat.) to ſend, let, or 
admit in; to allow to enter. Glaſs intromits light.” 
HoLpes. | 
To INTROSPE'CT, v. a. (intro/petum of intreſpicio, Lat.) 
to look into, or take a view of the inſide. 144 
INTROSPE/CTION, S. a view of the inſide. An internal 
view of its powers or ſtate, applied to the mind. An 
« introſpettion into my own mind.” Dzyp, Uſed with 
into. - | 
INTROVE'NIENT, adj. (of intro, Lat. within, and venient;' 
Lat. coming) entering or coming in. Commixture of 
* ixtrovenient nations.” Brown. Seldom uſed. 
To INTRU'DE, v. x. to come in without invitation or 
permiſſion, To encroach, or thruſt one's ſelf into 
a place by force, or without being welcome. To encroach, 
or thruſt one's ſelf into things which we have no right or 
permiſſion to. Actively, to undertake a thing without be- 
in "I called to it, or qualified for it. 
IN DER, S. one who forces himſelf into company or 
affairs without permiſſion, qualification, or being wel 
come. | | 
INTRU'SION, S. (Fr. iatrufio, Lat.) the act of forcing any 
perſon or thing into any place or ſtate. Encroachment up- 
on any perſon or ſtate. Entrance without invitation, or 
welcome. The voluntary undertaking a thing without be- 
ing called or invited. | . n 
To INTRU'ST, v. a. to treat with confidence. To ch 
with any ſecret commiſſion, or any thing of value; uied 
with 70 before the perſon confiding in, — ſometimes, but 
rarely, with with. | 
INTUFTION, S. (zztuitus, Lat.) the fight of any thing. 
Applied generally to the att of the mind whereby it has 
an immediate knowledge of any thing without any deduc- 
tions of reaſon. 4 2 
INTUITIVE, adj. (intuiti vus, Lat. intuitif, Fr.) ſeen by 
the mind immediately without the deductions of reaſon ; 
applied to the immediate perception of the agreement or. 
di.. greement of two ideas, as ſoon as they are compared 
together in the mind. Seeing or actual fight, oppoſed to 
belief. The 7inturtive viſion of Gop.” Hook ER. Hav 
ing the power of diſcovering truths immediately without 
reaſoning. | * 
IN TUITIVELY, ad. (intuitivement, Fr.) by a glance or 
immediate application of the mind, © Gop ſees all 


„ things intuitively.” BAKER. 


* 


— 
"8&4 


. INTUME/SCENCE, S. (Fr. intumeſcens, Lat. from intume/co, 


Lat.) a ſwelling ; a tumour: The act or ſtate of ſwelling 
or riſing above its uſual height. 
INTURGE'SCENCE, S. (inturge/cens, Lat. from inturge/co, 
Lat.) ſwelling ; the act or ſtate of ſwelling. 
To INTWINE, v. à. to twiſt or wreathe 
twine. To ſurround or twiſt round. 
To INVA DE, v. a. (invade, Lat.) to enter into a country 
in a warlike manner and attack it. To attack; to aſſail 


together like 


or aſſault. To make the firſt attack. To ſeize on like an 
enemy. To izvade another's right.“ | 


INVA'DER, S. one who enters into the poſſeſſion or domi- 
nions of another and attacks them as an enemy. One 
who affails or attacks. One who encroaches or intrudes. 

INVA'LID, adj. (inwalide, Fr. invalidus, Lat.) weak, ap- 
plied to bodily er Of no force or cogency, applied 
to argument. Uſed in the plural for ſoldiers that are 
worn out with "ge, or by the caſualties of war rendered 
unfit for further ſervice in the field, In this ſenſe it is pro- 
nounced like the French, inwvale#d. | [74 

INVALEDITY, S. (inwaligize, Fr.) want of force or co- 


ncy, applied wk to arguments. Want of bodily 
ſirength. Who could not work b * invalidity.” 
Tzurrz. Johnſon obſerves that the is po Engliſh 


ſenſe; and we may ſay it is not in uſe at preſent... 
INVA'LUABLE, aj. (ia negative, and le) of ſo great 
value as to be above 88 or & [N Id 
I VARIABLE, adj, ( r.) not angin . ithout — * 
INVA/RIABLENESS, 8. the quality 2 . 
ſame, conſtant, or without change. ** Fay: 
INVA'RIABLY, adv, without changing. Unchangeably, 
conſtantly. i 7 
6 N IN- 


A 
* 


; . 
INVA'SION, 8. (Fr. — Lat.) the entrance or attack 
poite 


of an enemy on the fions or dominions of another. 


* 


The act of entering and attacking the poſſeſſions of ano- 


ther as an enemy. An incroachment, or unlawful attack 

of the rights of another. The attack of an epidemical 
INVA'SIVE, adj. entering like an enemy on the bounds of 
another. Encroaching on the rights of another. 
INVE/CTIVE, 8. (Fr. inve2us of inveho, Lat.) a reproach- 
ful, cenſorious or ſcandalous expreſſion, whether in writing 


or in ſpeech. 

INVE'CTIVE, adj. containing cenſure, ſcandal, fatyr, or 

proachful expreſſions. ; 

INVE/CTIVELY, adv. in a fatirical, abuſive, or ſcandalous 
manner. 

To INVE/IGH, v. 4. (pronounced iv, from inweho, Lat.) 
to utter cenſure, or * e Uſed with again}. 

INVEIGHER, S. a vehement railer. 

To INVE/IGLE, v. a. (pronounced ixveegle from invegliare, 
Ital. according to Minſhew ; but from aweugler, Fr. ac- 
cording to Junius, or vollare, Ital. of fager, Sax. fair) 
to perſuade, allure, or ſeduce to ſomething bad or hurt- 
ful. | 

INVE/IGLER, S. a ſeducer, deceiver, or allurer to ill. 

To INVE'NT, v. a. (inventer, Fr. from inventum of in- 
ven, Lat.) to diſcover, find out, or produce ſomething 
unknown, or not made before. To forge, or contrive 
con to truth ; uſed with again. To feign or create 
by the fertility of the imagination. 

INVE'/NTER, S. {(inventeur, Fr.) one who diſcovers, or 
produces ſomething new or not known before, A perſon 
who forges or aſſerts a falſehood. 

INVENTION, S. (Fr. ixventio, Lat) the act of finding or 

acing ſomething new. The diſcovery of ſomething 
idden. The ſubtlety of the. mind, or that exertion of 
the imagination, whereby we create things that either 
have no exiſtence in nature, or are entirely new and un- 
known. A diſcovery. The thing invented. In rhetoric, 
the finding out and ſelecting ſuch arguments as are neceſ- 
ſary to gain one's | rey or perſuade an audience. In poetry, 
whatever is added to the ſubje& as well as the turn given 
to it. In painting, the choice which is made of the ob- 
jets that are to enter into the compoſition of a piece, 

— the act of aſſerting a thing of another which 
we know to be falſe. A forgery or fiction. 

INVE/NTIVE, adj. (inventif, Fr.) quick at contrivance ; 
ready at expedients; having an imagination ſubtle in 
creating new images, or making new diſcoveries. 

INVENTOR, S. a finder out or maker of ſomething new. 
A framer or contriver of ſomething ill. | 

INVENTO'RICALLY, adv. in the manner of an inven- 


INVENTORY, S. (ſometimes accented on the firſt ſyllable, 
inventoire, Fr. inventorium, Lat.) an account or catalogue 
of moveables. In law, a catalogue of all a dead man's 
goods and chattels, prized by four credible men, which 
every executor or adminiſtrator is obliged to exhibit to the 
ordinary within a ſtated time. In trade, a liſt or catalogue 
of goods to be fold, with, or without their reſpective 

rice. | . 

To IN/'VENTORY, v. a. to form into a catalogue. It 
„ ſhall be inwentoried.” Shar. Seldom uſed. / 

INVE'NTRESS, S. (inventrice, Fr.) a female who finds out 
or produces any thing new. 

INVERSE, adj. (Fr. mverfus, Lat.) inverted ; going back- 
wards; in arithmetic, applied to the manner of working 
the rule of three, which ſeems to po backwards or con- 

to the common and direct rule. For in the rule of 
three rect, the firſt term is to the ſecond, as the third is 
to the fourth ; ſo that if the ſecond be greater than the 
third or leſs than the firſt in any proportion, the fourth is 
leſs than the third in the ſame r : But in the in- 
verſe rule, the fourth is to the as the ſecond is to the 
third; and the ſourth term is as much greater than the 
third, as the ſecond 1s leſs than the firſt. | 

INVERSION, S. (Fr. inwer/o, Lat.) change of order or 
time, ſo that the firſt is laſt or laſt is firſt, In mar, 


the words are not placed in the natural | 


ah where 
and gram ical order, As of all vices, the moſt abo- 
„ minable is impurity.” Inſtead of, impurity is the moſt 
abominable of all vices. a 
To INVE/RT, v. a: Cinverto, Lat.) to change the natural 
order of things or words. To turn upſide down or place 
in a method or order contrary to that which was before. 
. To lace the firſt laſt. Wn of | | 
INVE'RTEDLY, adv. in an unnatural order; in ſuch a 
manner that the firſt is placed laſt or the laſt firſt. 


To INVE'STIGATE, v. 4. (inveftigatus from inwve 


INV 
To INVPF/ST, v. 4, (inve „Lat. inveſtir, Fr.) to cl 
or dreſs ; when followed” by two nouns it = * 
1 « Inveſt them with thy lovelieſt ſmiles,” 
Dexn. To place in | 42 uy of a rank or office. To 
confer or give, uſed with right. To incloſe, or ſurround 
a place ſo as to intercept all ſuccours; applied to ſieges. 
INVE'STIENT, adj. (inveſtiens, Lat.) covering; clothin 
« Its inveſtient ſhell.” Woopw. g. 


INVEST IG ABLE, adj. (from inveftigate) to be ſearched 


out, or traced by the mind. 


Lat.) to ſearch out; to trace or find out by reaſon. bs, 

INVESTIGA'TION, 8. (Fr. inveftigatio, Lat.) the act of 
the mind by which unknown truths are traced out and 
diſcovered. An accurate examination. 

INVE'STITURE, S. (Er.) the act and ceremony of con- 
ferring a right or poſſeſſion of any manor, office, or be. 
nefice. 

INVE'STMENT, S. dreſs ; cloaths ; habit. | 

INVE/TERACY, S. (invereratio, Lat.) long continuance of 
any thing bad. Figuratively, obſtinacy confirmed or con- 
trated by long continuance, In phyſic, the long conti- 
nuance of any diſeaſe. 

INVE'TERATE, S. (invereratus, Lat.) old; long eſtabliſh. 
ed; uſed in a good ſenſe. Grown obſtinate, not eaſily 
ſurmounted, by long continuance or practice. 

To I NVE TERATE, v. a. (inveteratus, of invetero, Lat. 
inveterer, Fr.) to harden or make obſtinate by long prac. 
tice or continuance. © By tradition infuſed and ive 
% rated into mens minds.” Bac. 

INVETERA”TION, 8. the act of hardening or confirming 
by long practice and continuance. 

INVFDIOUS, adj}. (invidus, invidig/us, Lat.) envious ; ma- 
lignant. Figuratively, likely to promote or incur hatred, 
Johnſon obſerves that the laſt is the more uſual ſenſe, 

INVFDIOUSLY, adv. in an envious and malignant man- 
ner. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

rr 8. the quality of provoking envy or 

tred. 

To INVIGORATE, v. a. (of in and vigor, Lat. ſtrength) 
to make ſtrong. The ſtate of being ſtrengthened. 

INVFNCIBLE, adj. (Fr. invincibilis, Lat.) not to be con- 
quered or fubdued. Not to be informed, or removed by 
inſtruction, applied to ignorance. | | 

we | cap ESS, S. the quality of not being conquer- 
able. 

INVFNCIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be con- 

uered or ſurmounted. 

INVFOLABLE, adj. (Fr. invielabilis, Lat.) not to be pro- 
faned, applied to things ſacred. Not to be injured. Not 
to be broken, applied to laws or ſecrets. Not to be hurt, 
&© The — ſaints.” MIL r. | | 

INVVOLABLY, adv. without breach or failure, applied to 
laws or obligations, 

INVVOLATE, adj. (Fr. invielatus, Lat.) unhurt, or with- 
out ſuffering from violence. Unprofaned, applied to ho- 
ly _ Unbroken, applied to laws or obligations. 

I'NVIOUS, 2%. (invius, 4 not paſſable ; not common 
or trodden. Invious ways.” Hudib. 

INVISIBVLITY, S. (invibilits, Fr.) the ſtate of not be- 

ing ſeen or not being perceptible. 

INVISIBLE, S. (Fr. inwi bales Lat.) not to be ſeen. 

INVFSIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be ſeen. 

To INVFSCATE, v. a. (from in and wi/cus, Lat. glue) to 
lime; to daub or catch with any glutinous or ſticking 
ſubſte ace. | 

INVITA'TION, S. (Fr. ixvitatio, Lat.) the act of calling 
or ſummoning. The act of deſiring a perſon's company. 

To INVFTE, v. a. (invite, Lat. inviter, Fr.) to bid or re- 
queſt a perſon to come to one's houſe, or make one of 2 
party. To allure. Neuterly, to call, allure or perſuade 
to any thing pleaſing. 

INVITINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as allures. 

INU/NCTION, 8. {inun&us, of inungo, Lat.) the att of 

„ ſmearing or anointing with any fat or oily ſubſtance- 
„The inunction of the feathers.” Rav. 

INUNDA'TION, S. (inondation, Fr, inundatio, Lat.) tbe 
act of flowing. A flood, It implies, according to Cow- 
ley, ſomething leſs than a deluge. Figuratively, à con- 
fluence, or multitude coming together to the ſame place- 

To INVOCATE, v. a. (invocatus, of invoco, Lat.) to cal 
upon in prayer; to addreſs for aſſiſtance. 

INVOCATION, 8. (Fr. invecatio, Lat.) the act of call 
ing upon in prayer. The form uſed in addrefling 3 ſu- 

periour Being for aſſiſtance, «+ | 

INVOLCE, S. (perhaps corrupted from the French env 
of eayoyzer, Fr. to ſend) a catulogue of the freight * 


foe 


big; or of the articles ſhipped on board, and conſigned 


ſome perſon in a foreign country. | 

'To IN VO'KE, wv. a. ( ee. invoco, Lat.) to call 
upon, addreſs, or pray to any a x7 Being for aid. 

To INVO'LVE, v. 4. (involve, Lat.) to enwrap, or cover 
with any thing which ſurrounds. Figuratively, to imply, or 
include, applied to reaſoning. 4 Involves a contradiction.“ 

TriLoTs. To entwiſt or join. To take in; to catch, or 

ſubject to; to entangle, or perplex, uſed with z». To 
complicate, or make intricate, * Iuuolw'd diſcourſes.” 

To blend or mingle together confuſedly. „ Earth with 
« hell mingle and 7zvolve.” Mitr. To roll up; to form 
in rolls intwined within each other. Some involved their 
« ſnaky folds.” MIL r. ; 

INVO'LUNTARILY, adv. (from involuntary) not by 
choice; againſt one's will; neceſſarily. 

INVO'LUNTARY, adj. (involuntaire, Fr.) not having the 
power of choice. A vaſt in voluntary throng.” Necel- 
fitated. Not choſen or done willingly. 

INVOLU'TION, S. (izwolatio, Lat.) the act of wrapping 
in a thing. Figuratively, the ſtate of being mixed, com- 
plicated or intricate. 'That which is wrapped round any 
thing. In algebra, the ra any quantity from its root 
to any height or power aſſigned. 

To INURE, . 4. (of in and uro, Lat.) to habituate; to 
accuſtom ; to make ready, willing and able by practice 
and cuſtom ; it generally 1mplies hardſhip or ur, and 
formerly had 4uith before the thing practiſed ; but now 
to, © Inured their ears with hearing.” Hooker. *©* [n- 
t ured to buſineſs.” CLAREND. 

INUREMENT, S. practice; habit acquired by long prac- 
tice, Uſe. 

To INU'RN, v. 4. to put into an urn. Figuratively, to 
bury, or put into a tomb. The ſepulchre—wherein— 
« we ſaw thee inuir'd.” SHAK. 

INUS'TION, 8. (in«/tion, Lat.) the act of burning, or of 
burning in. 

INUCTILE, ac. (Fr. inutilis, Lat.) uſeleſs; unprofitable. 

INUTFLITY, S. (inutilire, Fr. inuilitas, Lat.) want of 
uſe or profit. |; 

INVU'LNERABLE, adj. (Fr. invulnerabilis, Lat.) not to 
be wounded or hurt. 

To INWA'LL, v. 4. to incloſe with a wall. To inwall 
* themſelves ſtrongly.” SrENSER. 

INWARD, I'NWARDS, adv. (inweard, Sax.) the internal 
parts; within; ſo as to make the parts at a greater diſ- 
tance from a perſon placed oppoſite. ©* Bending inwards.” 
Dxvyp. Into the mind, ſoul, or thoughts. Looking 
% inwards.” HoOKER. | N 

INWARD, adj. placed at a diſtance from the ſurface, or 
outward part. In the mind. Intimate, applied to friends. 

INWARD, S. any thing within ; pale applied to the 
bowels, and uſed always in the plural number. 

INWARDLY, adv. internally ; in the mind or heart ; pri- 
vately ; in a concave form, applied to a body bent and 
oppoſed to any convexity or protuberance outwardly, 

INWARDNESS, S. intimacy, or familiar acquaintance. 
J wy know my i:wardne/s and love.” Syax. Seldom 
uſed. 

To INWE/AVE, v. a. (preter inwove, or inweaved ; part. 
= inwove, or inwoven) tO mix any thing in weaving. 

o intwine, or mingle. ** [zwoven ſhade.” Par. Loft. 

To INWRA?P, v. a. to wrap or cover by folding a thing 
over. Figuratively, to perplex, or puzzle with difficulty. 
To raviſh, or nor « Tis wonder that inwraps me 
** thus.” Syax. As it is probable that this laſt ſenſe is 
derived from in and rapio, Lat., the word ſhould perhaps 
have been written inrapt or enrapt. 


NYROU'GHT, adj. wrought into the ſubſtance of a 
ing. 


To IN 'ATHE, v. à. to ſurround as with a wreath. 


* Inwreath'd with beams.” MiLT. 


JOB, S. (of uhcertain etymology ; gabban, Sax. to play) a 


mall, trifling, or caſual piece of work. A low, mean, 
mercenary and lucrative employment. A ſudden ſtab 
with a ſharp pointed inſtrument. | ? 
To JOB, v. a. to ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp pointed in- 


ſtrument. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, or in buying 


and ſelling ſtocks for others. 

JOB'BER, S. one who buys and ſells ſtocks for others. 
One who does chance work, oppoſed to a journeyman, or 
one who is employed 8 . : : 

JOB BERNOWL., S. (from jobbe, Flem. dull, and ow 

from Anol, Sax, a head) a loggerhead, ora perſon of dull 
| wy Men's jobberyowl;—turn round upon their ears.“ 


JO'B'S TEARS, S. a plant. . 
JOCKEY, S. (from Fack the familiar appellation of John, 


— 


| 


101. - 
whence Jacley, or according to the Scots, Fockey, uſed for 
pay boy that rides horſes. . See Jack) a perſon who rides 
a horſe at a race. One who deals in horſes. Figurative- 
ly, a cheat or bite. N | 
To JO'CKEY, v. a. to juſtle in riding. Figuratively, to 
88 or trick. | | 
CO'SE, adj. (joce/us, Lat.) merry; given to jeſt. 
1889 881 T. ad v. in a merry, —— ith, or zeln manner. 
JOCO'SENESS, JOCO'SITY, 8. quality of being diſ- 
2 to merriment or jeſting. irth or jocofity.” 
Ro WX. JOCOSENEss is moſt uſed. | ; 
JO'CULAR, adj. (jocularis, Lat.) uſed in jeſt : Jeſting, op- 
poſed to ſerious or carneſt. PL. 1 
JOCULA'RITY, S. a diſpoſition to jeſting. Merriment. 


JOCU'ND, adj. (jocundus, Lat.) merry; gay; lively; full 


of mirth. 
JOCU/NDLY, adv. in a gay or merry manner. 


To JO'G, wv. @. (/chocken, Belg. jerhac, Pol.) to puſh ot 


ſhake by a ſudden puſh. To give notice or excite a per- 
ſon's attention by a puſh. Neuterly, to move on by jolts, 
like thoſe felt in trotting. To trot or walk on. Uſed 
with on. 

JO'G, S. a puſh or light ſhake. A ſudden interruption by 
a puſh or ſhake. A hint given by a puſh. A rub, ſmall 
ſtoppage, or irregularity of motion. Penetrates all bo- 
dies without the lealt jeg or obſtruction.“ GLAN VILLE. 
Not in uſe in the laſt ſenſe. 

JO'GGER, S. one who ſhakes or puſhes another lightly. 
One who moves dully and heavily. 

To JO'GGLE, v. . to ſhake or to make a thing ſhake. 

JO'HNAPPLE, S. in gardening, an apple which is ſharp 
and well reliſhed in the ſpring after it is gathered, when 
moſt other fruit is ſpent, and fit for making cyder. 

To JOIN, v. a. (pronounced ine from joindre, Fr.) to add 
one thing to another. To couple or combine; to unite 
in concord, uſed with fager her. To unite in the ſame act, 
followed by <uith. To act in concert with. To attack 
mutually, followed by battle. To unite different ſubſtan- 
ces, ſo that they ſhall flick and cohere ſtrongly together. 
Neuterly, to grow together. 'To unite ; to touch or be 
contiguous. To unite with in marriage or any other 
league. To form an alliance, or afliſt, lowed by with. 
" Before he join with Alexander.” Maccab. x. 


4. 
JOI'NDER, S. the act of joining. Seldom uſed. 


JOINER, S. one who makes utenſils by joining different 
portions of wood together. | 

JOINERY, S. an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood are fo 
fixed and joined together, that they ſeem one entire piece, 

JOINT), S. (in the pronunciation the. e is omitted and the 
i ſounded long like that in pine, jointure, Fr.) the articu- 
lation of the Timbs, or union of moveable bones in ani- 
mal bodies. An wag or a union of different ſubſtances 
which are let into each other, fo as to be capable of mov- 
ing without breaking or ſeparating. A limb of an ani- 
mal ſeparated by a butcher from the reſt of a carcaſe. A 
knot in wood. In architecture, the ſeparation between 
the ſtones, or that part in which two ſtones are united to- 

ether. Out of joint, is applied to a bone that is laxated or 
ſlipped from the ſocket in which it uſed to move. Figu- 
ratively applied to things that are in a ſtate of diſorder or 
confuſion. * The time #s out joint. Shak. 

JOINT, adj. ſhared among many. Joint property.” 
Locks. United or partaking in the ſame poſſeſhon, hence 
joint heir Combined or united, applied to power. 

To JOINT, v. 4. to unite in a confederacy. ** Jointing 
« their forces.” Sax. To form many parts into one. 
'To form in articulations, or in ſuch a manner as to more 
without breaking or ſeparating. ** The fingers are jointed 
« together for motion.” Ray. To cut or divide a carcaſe 
at the joints. He eint the neck.” Devo. 

JOI'NTED, adj. having joints; full of joints or knots. 

JOVNTER, S. in carpentry, a plane ſomewhat longer than 
the fore plane, having its ſole perfectly ſtrait, and uſed to 
follow the fore plane, and ſhoot an edge perfectly ſtrait, 
when a joint is to be ſhot. ; 

JOUNTLY, adv. together, oppoſed to. ſeparately. In a 
ſtate of union or combination, applied to the action of dit- 
ferent perſons or things. 

JOI'NTRESS, S. (from jointure) a woman who holds any 
thing in jointure. . 

JOI'NT-STOOL, S. a ſlool made by jaints, or in ſuch a 
manner that the legs, ſides, and top join in each other. 

JOI/NTURE, S. (Fr.) in law, an eſtate ſettled on a wife to 
be enjoyed after the death of her huſband. 

JOI'ST, S. (from jeinare, Fr) in architecture, a piece of 
timber framed into the gitders and ſummers on which the 
boards of floors are laid. 5 


To 
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To Jol T, v. a. to fit in the ſmaller beams on which he 


boards of a floor are laid. IRON 

JO'KE, 8. ecm, Lat.] a jeſt or wit reſſion that cauſes 
a ſmile; or raiſes a laugh. Something chat is forged only 

to pleaſe and divert, and is neither true nor ſerious. 

To O KE, v. =: (jecor, Lat.) to jeſt; or to endeavour 
merely to divert by words and actions. To tell a pleaſing 
fiction. ene WR 

OLE, S. {gueale, Fr. gula, Lat.) the face or cheek, but 

b uſed only, in that Gul, in the phraſe; \* Cheek by jole.” 
The head of a fiſh. | 1 2 

To JO'LE, v. a. to beat the head againſt any thing. Fi- 
guratively, to claſh with violence. He ſaw them jolled 
74 to pieces.” L'EsTxance. The laft is a very low 
ſenſe. 

O'LLILY, adv. (from Jol I v) in a diſpoſition to noiſy mirth. 
O'LLINESS, JO'LLITY, 8. (from Jol Lr) gaiety ; eleva- 
tion of ſpirit ; merriment ; _ —— 

JO'LLY, adj. (joli, Fr. jovialis, Lat.) gay; merry; cheer- 

ful; full of mirth and ſpirits. Figuratively, plump, like 
a perſon in full health. 

To JO'LT, v. x. (the etymo uncertain) to ſhake or 
ſhock, applied to the motion of a carriage in a rough road. 
Actively, to ſhake a perſon like a carriage in a rough 
road | 


JO'LT, __ a ſhock given by a carriage travelling in a 
rough road. 


JO'LTHEAD, S. (Skinner derives it from gouty-head; our 


common people calling every thing out of ſize gouty) a 
great head, or blockhead. ** Fie on the jo/thead, thou 
«© can't not read.” Shak. 


JONQULTLLE, S. (Fr.) in botany, a yellow flower, a ſpecics 
of daffodil. 


JOR'DEN, S. (ger, Sax. dung, and den, Sax. a receptacle) 

' chamber- pot, or a cloſe-ſtool pan. | 

O'SEPH'S FLOWERS, S. a plant. 
o JO'STLE, v. 4. (joufter, Fr.) to ruſh or run againſt a 
perſon. | : 

JO'T, S. /giota, Span. era, iota, Gr.) a point. A title. 
The leaſt quantity that can be aſſigned. 

JO'VIAL, adj. (Fr. jovialis, Lat.) in aftrology, under the 
influence of Jupiter. In aſtronomy, belonging to Jupiter. 
Gay ; airy ; elated with mirth. | 

O'VIALLY, adv. in a merry, ai 
O'VIALNESS, S. the quality or 
OU*RNAL, adj. —.— 


, or gay manner. 
te of being merry. 
jurnal, from journale, of jour, 


Fr. a day, giornale, Ital. from giorno, Ital. a day) daily. 
« Stick to your journal courſe.” SHAK. Obſolete. 
JOURNAL, S. (Fr.) a diary; an account of a perſon's 


daily tranſactions. Any news paper publiſhed daily. Some- 


times applicd to a news pee publiſhed weekly, and con- 
taining the news of every day. 

JOURNALIST, S. a writer of daily news papers. 

JOURNEY, S. 1 jurney, from journe#, Fr.) the 
diſtance travelled in a day. Figuratively, travel by land, 
diſtinguiſhed from that by ſea, which is ſtiled a woyage. 

| Paſſage from one place to another. 

To JOURNEY, v. #, to travel or paſs from one place to 
another. 

JOU'RNEYMAN, 8. you journeymen, from journes, Fr. a 
day's work, and man) a perſon hired to work by the day : 


At preſent extended to fignify a perſon hired to work in a, 


hop the year. 

JOU” NEYWORK, S. (journes, Fr. a day, and work) work 
performed for hire or wages. 

JOU'ST, S. (from jouft, Fr. at preſent it is written leſs 
properly ja) a tilt or tournament, wherein the comba- 
tants fight with ſpears, Sc. At jouff and tournament.” 
Par. Loft. | | 

To JOU'ST, v. x. (joufter, Fr.) to run in a tilt. 

JOW'LER, S. (from goof, Iſl. to howl, becauſe making a 
hideous noiſe after the game) a name generally given to a 
hound or beagle that leads the cry. | 

JOW'TER, S. (perhaps corrupted from jolter) a fiſh. 

JOY”, S. (oye, Fr. gioia, Ital.) a delight of the mind arifing 
from a conſideration of a preſent, or aſſured approachin 
poſſeſſion of a future The mirth or noiſe whic 


ariſes from joy. That which cauſeth joy; happineſs. Uſed 


as A term of tenderneſs of a perſon, in whom one's 


whole or greateſt happineſs is contained. 


To JOY', d. 2. to rejoice; to be glad; to be affefted with 


_deli Mar fruition, or aſſured approach of ſome future 
» Actively, to congratulate, to affect with joy. To 


«+. joy the friend.” Prior, To enjoy, from jouir, Fr. 


2 I might have liv'd and joy'd immortal blits.” Par. 
jovi. adj, full of joy or pleaſure on the poſſeſſion, or 
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mind. To animate with heat or rays. Io 


beams of light, 
or glittering, | The ſtate of a thing made to glitter. lu 


RR 


certain tion of ſome good; uſed ſometimes yi 
before the cauſe © joy. 5 K ful rn ec dor 7 
JOY'FULLY, adv. with gladneſs or pleaſure, on account 
of poſſeſſion or certain expectation of ſome future good, 
JOY'FULNESS, 8. the quality of receiving or feelin 
pleaſure on the conſideration of ſome preſent, or cane 
expectation of ſome furdfe evil. Nr 
JOWLESS, 4% without joy; deprived of pleaſure; ſad 
Siving no — ſed ſometimes with of before the 


> 
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„ adj. (joyeux, Fr.) glad; gay; merry; delioh 

Uſed 33 with of 2255 the cauſe oy: 6 5 
„our conqueſt.” DR YTD. a A. 

IPECACUANHA, 8. . a ſmall wrinkled or contorted 
root about the ſize of a quill ; of which there are ſeyerg} 
ſorts; the beſt is the grey, and is brought from Peru. 1; 
was introduced into Europe in the middle of the laſt cen. 
tury, and is much uſed as an emetic, | 

IRA'SCIBLE, a. (Fr. iraſcibilis, Lat.) eaſily provoked to 
anger. Belonging to the paſſion of anger. 

FRE, S. (Fr. ira, Lat.) hatred arifing from conſidering a 

thing as capable of affecting, or having affected us with 
any injury. Relentleſs in fis ire,” DRY D. 

FREFUL, adj. angry; raging. 

I REFULLY, adv. in a manner which ſhews great anger, 

IRIS, 8. (Lat.) the rainbow. In philoſophy, an appear. 
ance of light reſembling the rainbow. In botany, the 

* ower-de-Jluce. In anatomy, the circle round the pupil of 
the eye from whence it receives the appellation of black, 

blue, &c. according to the colour. 

To IRK, v. 4. (yrk, Il. work) to give pain, or make 
weary, uſed only imperſonally,” as, It iris me.” Szax, 

I'RESOME, adj. weariſome; affecting with pain, or 
trouble. | 

IRK'SOMELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to pain, weary, 
or trouble. Wy 

IRON, S. (haiarn, Brit. ru, iren, Sax. iorne, Erle, iern, 
Dan.) a metal common to all parts of the-worlk« though 
lighter than all others excepting tin, yet confider..oly the 
hardeſt ; when pure maleable, bat in a leſs degree than 
gold, ſilver, lead, or copper. It is more capable of ruſt 
than other metals, and requires the ſtrongeſt fre to melt 
it. Moſt other metals are brittle while they are hot; but 
this is then moſt malleable, when it approaches moſt to 
fuſion, It is the only known ſub. nce attracted by the 
loadſtone, is not only ſoluble in th. — acids, but 
even in common water, to which its ſpecific gravity is as 
7632 to 1000, It were to be wiſhed that it were made 
in greater quantities in our American plantations, by 
means of pit coal, and a method could be hit upon to 
make it as malleable as the Swediſh. Iron is uſed, figu- 
ratively, for any inſtrument or tool made of that metal. A 
chain, ſhackle or manacle. He was put in rons.” _ 

I'RON, adj. made of iron ; reſembling iron in colour. Figu- 
ratively, harſh ; ſevere ; rigid. Not to be prevailed on, 
but obſtinate in wickedneſs. 
broken. Hard or impenetrable. 

To IRON, v. a. to ſmooth with an iron, To put on 
ſhackles or irons. oy 44 bh; : 

IRO'NICAL, adj. (ironique, Fr.) ſpeaking one thing and 
meaning another, by way of ſneer or reproach. 

IRO'NICALLY, adv. in an ironical or ſneering manner. 

IRONMONGER, S. (of ien and monger, from mang*rt, 
Sax. a merchant or deater) one who deals in iron. 

I'RONWOOD,, S. a hard kind of wood, ſo ponderous as to 
fink in water. 1 | 

I'RONWORT, S. a plant. 

I'RONY, adj. made of iron; partaking of iron. a 

I'RONY, S. (ironic, Fr. upurnrc, ieroncid, Gr.) in rhetoric, 
a figure wherein a perſon means one thing and exprefics 


another; generally. uſed as a ſneer, and in commencing a 


perſon for qualities which he has not. 


| IRRA'DI4NCE, IRRA'DIANCY, 8. (irradiance, Fr. irrs- 


dians, of irradio, Lat.) the emiſſion of rays or light on 


any ſubject. A ſparkling. Beams of glittering light e- 


mitted or reflected. 


To IR RA“ DIATE, v. 4. (irradiatus, Lat. of irradio, Lat.) 


to brighten. To brigt en, or illumine lied to the 

righten o brig en, or illumine, - {6 ja ry 
ſomething ſhining. 

IRRADIA'TION, S. the act of emitting 


mination, or knowledge, applied to the mind. 

IRRA'TIONAL, 2%. (irrationalis, Lat.) void of reaſon ot 
underſtanding. Void of the powers of reaſon. Abſurd 
or contrary to reaſon. re 


Indiſſoluble, or not to be 


IRRA- 
- 
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IRR 
NATIONAL TTV. 8. the quality of being void of 


pRATIONALLY, adv. in a manner inconſiſtent with 

+ abſurdly. $4 Ig 

CAT MAL, . (of in negative, and reclaim- 

able, ſee In) not to tered by inſtruftion, threats 
afions. 

RR CONCT LABLE, adj. (irreconciliable, Fr.) not to be 

aſed, or made to agree, applied both to perſons and 


ngs. ! 

RRECONCILABLY, adv, in a manner not admittin 

a reconciliation. _ | 

RRECONCTLED, ach. not atoned or expiated. Many 

« jrreconciled iniquities. SHax. 

[RRECO'VERABLE, adj. (of in negative, and recovera- 

ble, fee In) not to be regained, reſtored, or repaired, 

Not to be remedied. 

RRECO'VERABLY, adv. in a manner beyond recovery, 
or paſt all cure or remedy, 

RRE/DUCIBLE, adj. (of in and reducible, ſee In) not to 

be reduced or brought, uſed with ixro. \ 

IRREFRAGABLTLITY, S. (from irre/ragable) ſtrength of 

ment not to be refuted, 

IRREFRA'GABLE, S. (Fr.) not to be confuted, applied to 
argument. 

IRREFRA'GABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be 
confuted. 

IRREFU'TABLE, adj. (irrefutabilis, low Lat.) not to be 
overthrown, or contuted. 

IRRE'GULAR, adj. (irregulier, Fr. irregularis, Lat.) de- 

viating from, or contrary to, any rule, ſtandard, cuſtom, 

or nature. Immethodical, or not confined to any certain 

rule or order. Not conſiſtent with the rules of morality ; 

a ſoft word for witions. 

IRREGULA'RITY, S. (in the plural irregularities, from ir- 

repularite,' Fr.) the act of deviating from, or doing any 

thing contrary to, a rule. Neglect of method or order. 

An action done contrary to the rules of morality ; a ſofter 

expreſſion for vice. 

IRRE'GULARLY, adv. without obſervation of rule, me- 

thod or duty. | 

To IRRE'GULATE, v. a. (from ix negative, and regula, 

Lat. fee In) to make irregular. To diſturb the order of 

time, 

IRRE'LATIVE, adj. (of in and relations, Lat. ſee In) hav- 

ing o reference or relation to any thing. Single ; uncon- 

nected. 

IRRELYGION, 8. (Fr.) contempt or want of religion. 

IRRELI'GIOUS, adj. (rrreligieux, Fr.) contemning, or 

having no religion. Impious. Contrary to religion. 

IRRELYGIOUSLY, adv. in an impious manner. 

IRRE'MEABLE, adj. (irremeabilis, Lat.) not to be repaſſed ; 
admitting no return. 

* 1-16 IABLE, adj. (Fr.) admitting no cure or re- 

y. | 

IRREME/DIABLY, adv. in a manner admitting no cure or 

remedy, 

IRREMI'SSTBLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be pardoned. 

ern. S. the quality of admitting no 
pardon. 

IRREMO'VABLE, IRREMO'/VEABLE, adj. (of in and 

2 ſee Ix) not to be moved, changed, or af- 
ected. 

IRREPARABLE, adj. (Fr. irreparabilis, Lat.) not to be 

recovered, or repaired. 

IRRE/PARABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be reco- 
vered or repaired. Without amends, 

IRREPLE/'VIABLE, adj. (of in and replevy, fee Ix) in 
law, not to be redeemed. F 

IRREPREHE/NSIBLE, adj. (Fr.) not to be blamed. 

IRREPREHE/NSIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be blamed. 

IRREPRESENTABLE, adj. (of in and repreſent, ſee In) 

not to be deſcribed by any repreſentation or figure. 

A... irrepreſentable nature.” STiLLINGF, Not in 

uſe. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLE, adj. (of in and reproachable, ſee In) 
free from blame or reproach. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLY, adv. in a manner not obſerving 
blame or reproach. 

IRREPRO/VEABLE, . (of in and reproveable, ſee In) not 

to be blamed, or found fault with. 

IRRESISTIBULITY; S. (from #rre/fable) the quality of 
being above all refiſtance, © ,  _ 

"RRESISTIBLE, adj, (Fr.) ſuperiour to all reſiſtance or 
ppotition, | FEI | ; | | 

IRRESI'STIBLY, adv. in a manner not to be hindered 


from effecting its deſign or end. In a manner not to be 
opf oſed. a | 


ISH 


IRREST'STLESS, adj. (Johnſon ſays, this is both a bar- 
barous and ungramimatical. word) not to be reliſted. 
* Whoſe irref/le/s flame.” Granvitts. ' © 

IRRE'SOLUBLE, adj. (in and re/olubilis, Lat. See Ix) not 

IRRE'SOLUBLENESS 8. the duk of kaviog is pars 

( SS, S. the qu: ving its pai 
not to be broken or diſſolved. OY * 

IRRESO'LVEDLY, adv. (of in and reſolved. See In) with- 
out = ſettled, fix, or poſitive determination of the will. 

| IRRE'SOLUTE, 44. (irre/elu, Fr.) not conſtant in purpoſe. 

Not fixed in one's determination. Continually varying in 
one's choice. ** r 

IRRE'SOLUTELY, adv. without firmneſs of mind or de- 
termination. | WES 2. 2 

IRRE SOLUTION, S. want of fixed and ſettled determi- 
nation of mind. 

IRRESPECTIVE, adj. {in and re/pefive) having no re- 
gard to perſons or any circumſtan ces. 7 

IRRESPE*CTIVELY, adv. without reſpe& to circumſtan- 
ces. 

IRRE TRIER“ VABLE, adj. ounced irretreevable from 
in and retrieve. See In) not to be recovered or repaired. 

IRRETRIE/VABLY, adv. in a manner not to be tecoyered 
or repaired, | / 1 2 

IRRE'VERENCE, 8. (Fr. irreverentia, Lat.) want of ve- 
neration or reſpect. ſtate wherein a perſon has not that 
reſpect paid him, which is due to his rank or dignity, 
„The zrreverence and ſcorn the judges were in.” CLa- 
RENDON. 

IRRE'VERENT, a. (Fr.) not paying, expreſſing, or con- 
ceiving the homage, veneration, or reſpect due to the cha- 
racer or dignity of a perſon. | | TM 

IRRE'VERENTLY, adv. without due homage, reſpeR, or 
veneration. K 44 | 

IRREVE/RSIBLE, adj. (in and rewer/ible. See In) not to 
be reverſed, abrogated or altered, applied to laws. / 

. oem adv. in a manner not to be reverſed or 
changed, 

IRRE/'VOCABLE, adj. (Fr. irrevocabilis, Lat.) not to be 
recalled, brought back or reverſed. 

IRRE'VOCABLY, adv. without recovery or recall. | 

To IR'RIGATE, v. 4. (irrigatus from irrige, Lat.) to wet, 

moiſten or water, 

IRRIGA'TION, S. the act of watering, wetting, or moi- 
ſtening. | | | AF 

IRRI'GUOUS, adj. (irriguus, Lat.) watery or watered. 
« Some #rriguous valley.” Par. Loft, Dewy or moiſt. 
& [rriguous ileep.” PrilLies. Johnſon ſays the laſt ſenſe 
ſeems to be owing to a miſtaken acceptation of irriguus 
fopor, Lat. | : 

IKEI'SION, S. (Fr. irriſe, Lat.) the act of deriding, mock- 
ing, or laughing at another. | 

To IR'RITATE, v. a. (irritatus, Lat. from zrrito) to pro- 
voke to anger; to teaze. To cauſe an inflamation, a 
plied to wounds, To heighten any quality. Air irri- 
„ tateth cold.” Bacox. 

IRRITA'TION, S. (Fr. irritatio, Lat.) the act of provok- 
ing, exaſperating or ſtimulating. 15 
IRRUPTION, S. (Fr. irruptio, Lat.) the act of any thing 
forcing an entrance. An inroad, or forcible entry of an 
enemy into any place. 

IS the third perſon wry ca of the preſent tenſe indicative 
from the verb 70 be, 
perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe indicative of wwi/an, 

Goth. the Engliſh is thus declined, 


I am thou art he is 
The Goth. im &#7 0 if 
The Sax. com cart cart. 


It is by means of this word we likewiſe form the third 


is loved, in which likewiſe we imitate the Goths and 
Saxons, Sometimes the I is left out, and expreſſed by an 
apoſtrophe over it's E as There' ſome.” Suak. 
' ISABE'LLA COLOUR, S. a colour reſembling that of dir- 
| linnen. It is faid to have received its name from 
Jabella Infanta of Spain, who, when Oftend was befieged 
by the Spaniards under the command of Spinolas, made 
a ſolemn vow not to change her linnen, till it ſhould be 
taken; but the city holding out longer than her linnen 
held clean, the Spaniards, who were {cquainted-with her 
vow, inſtead of calling it dirty, named it Iſabella's colour, 
and adopted it in honour of their princeſs. n 
I'SH, from , Sax. a termination added to words, expreſſes 
diminution or leſſening the ſenſe of the word, if joined to 
an adjeRive, as lub; when added to a ſubſtantive, it im- 
plies likenefs or partaking the qualities of the ſubſtantive to 
| which it is added; as feo/if; we When added to 
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the name of a country, it implies ſomething belonging 
=p living in it. As, $2wedifb; Londanſb, * 
FStCLE, 8. (from ½, Sax. ice) a ſmall piece of ice hang- 
in from ſome e. 8 4 CSS x4 
ISINGLASS, S. (from ce and, g/aſe, or matter gepreſent- 
ing glaſs) a tough, firm, and light. ſubſtance, of a whit- 


colour, and ſomewhat tran 
but in ſome degree cleanlier. It is made from-the intel 
tines of a cartia nous fiſh, - which is a. ſpecies of ſtur- 
Seon, grows to 18 or 20 feet in length, and is frequently 
bound in the Danube, Ce. In medicive, it js; preſcri 
in broths and jellies as an agglutinant 
and by wine-coopers is uſed in clearing wines. 11 
IS\NG-GLASS-STONE, S. a foil found in broad maſ- 
ſes, compoſed of a multitude of extremely, fine flakes or 
plates; when in the maſs it is of a browniſh or reddiſh 
colour, but when the plates are ſeparated, they are per- 
fectly coloutlefs, and more pellacid than the fineſt glaſs. 
It comes from Muſcovy, Perſia, and, the and of Cy- 
"pris. The ancients made their windows of it inſtead of 
_ glaſs; it is likewiſe ſometimes uſed for glaſs. before pic- 
taxes, and for horns in lanthorns. 

FSLAND, S. (pronounced Hand. Ig or igland, ealand, 
Sax. of ea, water and land, i/cla, Ital. in/ula, Lat.) a tract 
of land ſurrounded by water. m4 wy 
V'SLANDER, S. (pronounced ilander) one who inhabits a 

country ſurrounded by water. 

ISLE, S. (pronounced ile, from ide, Fr.) an iſland or coun- 
try ſurrounded by water. A long walk in a church, cor- 
ruptly from azle of  aile, Fr. a wing, it being originally 

|; onl a wing, or ſide-walk. 1 

ISO'SCLES, S. (Lat. of woos, i/os, Gr. 


* 


ual, and „tn, Le- 


le, Gr. a leg) applied to a triangle which has two ſides 


equal. 
VSSUE, S. (Fr.) the act of paſſing out. Paſſage outwards, 
An event, or the conſequence of any action. In ſurgery, 
a hole made in the gelt by inciſion for the diſcharge of 
 "humours. An evacuation. An iſhe of blood.” Mart. 
ix. 20. Offspring. In law, the children begotten be- 


tween a man and his wife: The profits growing from an 


amercement. The point of matter depending on a ſuit, 
wherein the parties join, and put the cauſe to the trial of a 
jury. Hence to join iſe, is to agree upon ſome go 


lar point, on which the deciſion of a cauſe ſhall re 
To I'SSUE, v. . (from the noun, er, Fr. ſcire, Ital.) 


To proceed, applied 
or gained, applied to funds 
Actively, to ſend forth or 


to come or paſs out at any 1 
to offspring. To be produc 
* rad. To run out in lines. 
out. To e ſpirits.” Bac. This ſenſe is not in 
uſe. To ſend out by authority, or judicially, uſed with 
out. This ſenſe is moſt common. i, 
VSSUELESS, adj. without offspring or children 
I'STHMUS, S. (Lat. from „ ifthmos, Gr. 
land joining a peninfula to the continent. 
IT, pron. (yt, or hit, Sax. neuter. ©* Hyt is of thame Hal- 
eum Gafte, it is of the Hor y GrosT,” Mart. i. 20. 

from ita, Goth.) the neuter demonſtrative made uſe of in 
© ſpeaking of things. Sometimes it is uſed abſolutely for the 
ſtate of a perſon or affair. © How is it; Sax, Some- 
times eliptically for the the thing, matter or affair. © 7/; 
„ come to paſs.” SuAk. After neutral verbs 7 is uſed 
either ludicrouſly or to give an emphaſis. A mole 
courſes it on the ground.“ Speck. en applied to a 
perſon it implies either contempt or familiarity. © 7 is 
4% A peerlefs kingdom.” Sometimes 77 is uſed for the firſt or 
ſecond perſon, and ſometimes in the plural number, but 
this is improper, though it ſeems a tranſlation of // a. Fr. 
ITCH, S. (gicha, Sax.) ih medicine, a diſeaſe, Which o- 
verſpreads the body with puſtules, attended with an irri- 
tating ſenfation, and communicated by contact. The ſenſa- 
tion of uneaſineſs cauſed by the itch, or appeaſed by 
- rubbing. Figuratively, 'a conſtant teaſing deſire. 
To I'TCH, v». 3. to feel an uneaſineſs in the ſkin Which 
is removed by rubbing. To have a long and continual 


dieſire and propenſity. 
ö Ace with the itch. 


I'TCHY, a. * 

ITEM. 8. (Lat.) a new article. A hint or inuenda. Uſed 

in wills in its original ſenſe, for %%. Iten, I give 
and bequeath,” a „ e 

To I'TERATE, v. 4 (iteratus, Lat. of itero] to repeat 
the fame thing; to inculcate by frequent mention or repe- 


tion. To do a ſecond time. 
ITERANT, part. (iterans, Lat.) ting.” ber 
ITERA'TION, 8. (Fr. #eratio, Lat.) the a& of doing the 


- ſamo thing more than once. Repetition, or recital, 
ITYNERANT, adj. (Fr.) wandering ; not ſettled ; tra- 
velling. CL BIKES _ 4&5 
0377; DIE 13 f 


77 


I 
(parent repreſenting glue, | 


and ſtrengthener, 


) a neck of 


J Ul, | 
ITI'NERARY ,. S, (itineraire, Fr. itinerarinm, Lat.) a bock 


i of travels. nl 
'ITSE/LF, = byt, _ Sax. fror 
Soth.) e reciprocal — — applied 3 
JU*BILANT, part. ¶(jubilans, Lat.) uttering bag: of trium . 
' JUBILA'TION, S. (Fr. yub:ilatio, Lat.) the act of Utter, 
| ſongs of triumph, or of declaring triumph. ug 
 JU/BLILEE, S. (jubile, Fr. from j»bilo, Lat. Hay, Jobel, Heb. 
+ a muſical inſtrument ſo called from Jubal the inventor) 
a public feſtivity, a time of rejoicing. A grand chan 
. fenival celebrated at Rome, originally once every hundred 
years, wherein the 


pe grants plenary indulgence to zu 
, inners, eſpecially fach as viſit the churches = St. — 


and Paul at Rome. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface 
VIII. in 1300. Clement VI. reduced it to 50 years 
' Urban VI. to every 25th, and Sixtus IV. to every 234 


* 


| ear. 

| JUCUNDITY, 8. (jucunditas, Lat.) pleaſantneſs; agree. 

ableneſs. ** Unexpected jucunditics.” Brown. Not in uſ- 

IU DAS TREE, S. a plant, | 

| To JUDA'IZE, v. a. (judaiſer, Fr.) to conform to the mac. 

ner or cuſtoms of the Jews. 

JU'DGE, S. {juge, Fr. judex, Lat.) one who is empowered 

or authorized to hear and determine any cauſe or queſtion 

real, or — and preſides in a court of judicature, Fi. 
guratively, one who has ſcill ſufficient to diſcover and pro- 
naounce upon the merit of any thing. In ſcripture, ap. 
1 to a chief magiſtrate, inveſted not only with ciyjl, 
but likewiſe military power. 

To ]U'DGE, v. . (juger, Fr.) to decide or determine x 

queſtion. To paſs ſentence. To diſcern or diſtinguiſh, 
Actively, to paſs ſentence upon; to examine, or decide 
finally. To paſs a ſevere ſentence. 

JU”DGER, S. one who forms an opinion, or paſſes ſen. 
tence. . 

JU'DGMENT, S. that power of the mind whereby ve 
join ideas together, by affirming or denying any thing con- 
cerning them. The quality or power of diſcerning the 
propriety or impropriety of things. The right, power, or 
act of paſſing ſentence. Deciſion ; opinion. Sentence 
paſſed againſt a criminal. Condemnation, or puniſhment 
inflicted by providence for any particular crime. The if. 
tribution. of juſtice. The ſentence paſſed on our actions on 
the laſt day; the laſt doom. | 

JU'DICATORY, S. diſtribution of juſtice. 

_ juſtice, 

10 DICATURE, 8. (Fr.) the power or province of diſpen- 

k ſing juſtice, or hearing cauſes and paſſing ſentence. 
JUDFCIAL, a. {judicium, Lat.) practiſed in the diſtribu- 

tion of juſtice or in a court, of juſtice, Inflicted as a 

penalty; belonging to a judge or court of juſtice, 

JUDFCIALLY, adv. in the forms of legal juſtice, In 2 

court of juſtice ; before a judge. 

\ JUDICIARY, adj. (judiciaire, Fr. judiciarius, Lat.) paſſing 

judgment upon any thing. 

JUDFCIOUS, adj. {judicieux, Fr.) prudent; wiſe ; dete. 
22 according to the difference or nature of thing: 
Skilful in any affair, Poſſeſſed of a large ſhare of judg- 
ment. | 

JUDTCIOUSLY, adv. in a manner which ſpeaks an ex- 
tenſive judgment or underſtandiffp. Juſtly or wiſely. 

. JU'G,- S, (jugge, Dan.) a large drinking veſſel, with a lorg 

neck, ſwelling out towards the bottom. 

To IU GGLE, 8. {jougler, jongler, Fr. kawklati, Sclav. la- 
klowati, Boh. kuglowac, Pol.) to play tricks by ſlight ct 
hand. To practice figuratively, or npoſe on by, ardlict, 
and impoſture. 


JU'GGLE, S. a trick 1 by flight of hand. An 
ecep 


A court of 


is. 


impoſture, fraud, or tion. 

JU'GGLER, 8. (from juggle ; kawilar, Sclav. hayi/ar, Bol. 
kuglarz, Pol.) one who practices flight of hand, or p*t- 
forms tricks by nimble conveyance, W y, a cheat 
or impoſture. | 

JU'GGLING, S. (#uglowany, Pol. gagul, geglul, Perl.) the 
practice of legerdemain or flight of hand. Figurative! 
unfair gealing, deceit, or impoſture. 

JU'GGLINGLY, adv. in an unfair or deceitful! manner. 
JU'GULAR, adj. (jugulum, Lat. the throat) fituated in, ot 
belonging to the throat. | | 
JU'ICE, S. (pronounced juce, both in this word and its de- 

rivatives, u, Fr. and Lat. juys, Belg.) the liquour, ſap, cf 
water of a. plant. The fluid or moiſture in animal bo- 
ies. r 
IUICELESS, ad. dry; without moiſture or juice. 
JUTCINESS, S. plenty of juice, or moiſture, applied 
to. plants and animals. 


JUTCY, adj. moilt ; ſull of moiſture or juice, 
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To JUKE, 20/1 (jucber, Fr 9. 46 perch upon any thing | 


like a bird. In Scotland, it denotes to compliment by 
bowing the head; hence, he. went Juking and toſing 
% his head.” L' EST AAN. 1 ln 11 L 


IB. JU/JUBES, S. a plant. N 


TULAP, S. (from gizlep, Arab. according to: Menage ; 


from gulep, Perl. roſe water, . according to Olearius : zulep, 

Fr.) 11 pharmacy, an agreeable, potion uſually made of 

- imple. and compound waters ſweetened, and uſed ſome- 
times as a vehicle! to ſuch medicines as cannot be taken 

alone. army e Wt 1 ki ast am 91.1 ag. 

JULUS,/ S. (Lat.) in; botany, the Jah. flower, By ſome 
| botaniſts, | applied to thoſe; wormlike tuffts or palms 
which grow out and hang from hazels, &c. at the be- 
ginning of the, year; and are likewiſe called catkins, 

JULY, S. (Julius, Lat. Juillet, Fr.) the name affixed to 
the ſeventh month of the year from January by the Ro- 
mans, in honour. of julius Cæſar, which before his time 
was named Quintilis, or the fifth, i. e. from March. 1 

JU MART, S. (Fr.) a beaſt got from a mixture of a bull 
and a mare. 

To JU/MBLE, v. a. (in Chaucer Jombre, from combler, Fr. 

ambal, Perſ. a ſhaking) to mix in a confuſed and vio- 
ent manner together. En to be agitated or ſhaken 
together. ; 

JUMBLE, S. a confuſed mixture. A violent and confuſed 
ſhaking. | 
JU'MENT, S. (Fr. jumentum, Lat.) a beaſt of burthen. Not 

in uſe. 

To UM, v. . (gumpen, Belg. gambul, gambalul, gomba, 
Perſ. nope, tompos, Gr.) to move forward by raifing 
one's ſelf from the ground into the air. To leap. To 
jolt. © The jumping chariots.” Nab. iii. 2. Figuratively, 
to agree, tally, or join, ſometimes followed by with. 

JUMP, adv. plump; downright; exactly. “ Hitting 

„ jump that indiviſible point.” Hooker. Not in uſe. 

JU'MP, S. the act of ſpringing or raiſing one's feet from 
the ground into the air, A leap, or ſkip. Figuratively, 
a lucky chance. Our fortune lies upon this jump.” 
Suak. A kind of looſe or limber ſtays, with a moveable 
ſtomacher, uſually laced or tied before; applied to dreſs. 

JU'NCATE, S. ( juncade, Fr. gioncata, Ital.) a cheeſcake. 
Figuratively, any kind of delicacy. A private, or clan- 
deſtine entertainment; now written jurket. | 
U'NCOUS, a. (junceus, Lat,) full of bulruſnes. 

JUNCTION. S. (jondion, Fr.) the act whereby two bo- 
dies of men meet. Union; coalition. 8 

JUNCTURE, S. (jun2ura, Lat.) the line or part in which 
two things are joined together. A joint, joining, or arti- 
culation, Union. { of hearts.” K. CHARLES. 
A critical point or period of time. | 

JUNE, 8. Juin, Fr. Junius, Lat. becauſe this month was 
dedicated to Juno, or becauſe it was appropriated to 
young people aaa as May was to old ones) che 
ſixth month of the year from January. 

JUNIOR, S. (Lat.) a perſon younger than another. 

JU'NIPER, S. ( juniperus, Lat.) a plant, which produces 
the berries of which gin is made. 


JUNK, S. (junco, Span, giunco, Ital.) a ſmall ſhip uſed in 


China. Pieces of old cable. 

JUNTO, S. (Ital.) a company of men combined in any. ſe- 
cret deſign. A cabal. 

FVORY, S. (#voire, Fr. avorio, Ital. ebur, Lat.) a hard, ſo- 
hd, firm ſubſtance of a fine white colour, capable of a 

ood poliſh, and is the tuſks of the elephant, which are 
ometimes 6 or 7 feet long, and weigh together 300 
weight, Adjectively, it figuifies any thing made of ivd- 
ry; as, * an ivory ball.” 

JU'PPON, S. (Fr.) a light cloſe coat. 
light juppon.” DRY. Not in uſe. 

JURAT, S. (juratus, Lat.) a magiſtrate of the nature of 
an alderman. N 

JURATORY, adj. ( juratoire, Fr.) by means of, or by giv- 
ing, an oath. 

JURI'DICAL, adj. (juridicus, Lat. juridigue, Fr.) acting 
Me diſtribution of juſtice. Uſed in the courts of 
juſtice, | 

JURISCONSULT, S. ( juris-con/ultus, Lat.) one who gives 
his opinions in caſes of law. A lawyer or counſellor. 
The juri/conſult Javolemus.” Ax Burn. Not in uſe. 


© Some wore—a 


— 


JURISDICTION, S. (Fr. juri/di&tio, Lat.) legal authori- 


＋ Extent of power. A diſtrict to which any authority 


Ongs. 
JURISPRUDENCE, 8. (Fr. juris-prudentia, Lat.) the 


ſcience of law, either civil or common. 


'JURIST, S. (jurifte, Fx.) one who proſeſſes the ſcience of 


the law; a civilian, 


— 


JURV, S. Hurt, Fr. juruta, Lat.) 4c 
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JUST, adv. exactly; merely, or barely. 


F Us. 


'JU'ROR, 8. Ciara Lat. to eur) one #ho ſerves on the 
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— y of men, con- 
"Fiſting of twelve or twenty. four cho 72 a man's 
peers, and ſworn to deliver a truth upon fa 9 
e to 
rand Jury conſiſts ordinarily e y- 
four grave and ſubſtantial gentlemen, or ſom of them 
-»yeomen, choſtn out of the Whole ſhire by the ſſletifff, to 
conſider of all bills of indicument preferred to the court, 

which they approve, by writing Lilla vera, or diſallow b 
1 ede as des approved ug 

by a judge and another jury. a v8 07 0 

JURYMAN,; S. ene who is impannelled on à jur. 
IURYMAST, S. ſomething ſet up in the rom of a maſt 
loſt in a fight or ſtorm. — IE 
JUST, a4. {jufte, Fr. jnßus, Lat:) | unbiaſſediin diſſribution 
of juſtice; honeſt in dealing with others. Exact, proper, 
- accurate, or 5 to its ſtandard, Virtuous or liv- 
ing conformable to the laws of morality. True, oppoſed 
to forged ; well grounded, applied to rights. Propor- 

tionate. Regular, applied to order. 

© Ju enough.” 


Dzyp. Nearly or not far from. u at the point of 
% dcath.” TemeLe. 7 1 


JU'ST, S. (properly ſpelt 50, from joufte, Fr.) a mock en- 


counter on horicback, A tilt, 

To JU'ST, v. 2. (more properly ſpelt jeu, from joufter, 
Fr.) to engage in a mock fight; to tilt. To puſh, drive, 
or juſtle. Seldom, if ever, uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 

JU'STICE, S. (Fr. juftitia, Lat.) the virtue whereby we 
| ='s every one their due, inflit puniſhment on thoſe that 

eſerve it, and acquit the innocent after a fair trial. Fi- 
guratively, puniſhment. Right, or the act whereby a per- 
ſon aſſerts his right. In law, peculiarly applied to a 1 
tice of the peace, or officer appointed by king's commiſ- 
ſion, to attend the peace of the county wherein he dwells. 
Juſtice of the king's bench; is a lord by his office, and chief 
of the reſt ; he determines all ſuch pleas as concern of- 
fences committed againſt the crown, dignity, or peace of 
the king; whether treaſon, felonies, mahems, &c. and at 
preſent takes cognizance of all perſonal and real actions 
that come before him. Juſtice of the common pleas, is a 
lord by his office, and formerly did hear and determine all 
cauſes in common law, from whence aroſe his title. Fu/- 
tice of the foreſt, is a lord by his office, and with his aſſiſtants 
determines all offences within the king's foreſt, committed 
againſt veniſon and vert. Tu/tices of affize, are ſuch as by 


_ ſpecial commiſſion are ſent into the country to take aſſizes. 


 . Tuftices in eyre, or itinerant juſtices are ſo called from erre, 


Fr. a journey, and were formerly ſent by commiſſion into 
different counties to try ſuch cauſes, particularly, as were 
termed pleas of the crown. Fuftices of gaol delivery, are 
ſuch as are commiſſion'd to hear and determine all cauſes 
for which perſons are caſt into gaol. Tuftices of nift prius, 
are the ſame as juſtices of the aſſize, and receive their 
"name from the common adjournment of a cauſe, in the 
common pleas. *©** Nis Pius jufticiarii wenerint ad eas 
© partcs.” i. e. Unleſs the juſtices that come to thoſe parts 
before. F 

To JU'STICE, v. a. to try in a court of juſtice. © To be 
© ;ufticed by him.” Haywarp. Not in uſe. 

JU'STICER, S. a judge, or one who adminiſters juſtice, 
« A good juflicer.”” Davies. Obſolete. 

JU'STICES IP, S. (from juftice and Ship, of Ip, Sax. of- 
| fice or rank) the office, rank, or dignity of a juſtice. 
Uſed generally in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

JUSTIFIABLE, adj. (from juftif5) to be defended by law 
or reaſon. Conformable to law or juſtice. 

JUSTIFVABLENESS, S. the 4 being cleared from 
any accuſation. The quality of being defenſible by law 
or reaſon. 

IUSTIFI'ABLV, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be reconciled 
to law, reaſon, or juſtice. 

JUSTIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) a defence, vindication, or 
the act of clearing, from an accuſation of guilt. Abſolu- 
tion from guilt. Deliverance or acquittal by pardon from 
ſins paſt. In fcripture, a judicial act of Gop, by which 
the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed to the faithful, and 
ſins are forgiven on account of his obedience, merits, and 
ſacrifice. See Rem. v. 16. viii. 33. 1 Cor. i. 30. Phil. iii. 

9. Rom. iii. 24. and iv. 3, to . 
STIFICA'TOR, S. one who defends, vindicates, or 
clears from any charge of guilt. 

JUSTIFVER, S. one who clears both from the charge and 
puniſhment of ſin by arguments, by imputation of merits, 
and by pardon. | 
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guilt and panilument of pſt | | 


of * Fr.) to encounter, 
8 __Atavely, to Hud, cre, 


JU'STLY, adv. in a manner conſiſtent with: rigid juſtice 
— Figuratively, properly; enn in due 


s the exact conformity ns oat 
to any law, rle, or flandard. 


3 


To JUTT, v. 4. 


jet, but by Johnſon 
n. To 


Imputed righteou 
10 


\ v. 
claſh, or run 


or crack 


by ſome to be derived from 
or ſhoot into pro- 
rene 


JYM 
[U'TTY; v, oy rt to ſhoot out beyond, the ocher Nee, * 


e 
UVENT T. S. the late of youth outhfulnefs.  : 
JUXTAPOSFTION, S. (Fr. juata near, and pi, Lat. 


poſition) che ſtate of being placed cloſe to cach oth 
oppoſed to „ rr two bodies 


10. S. C. — r e Teut. la, Ruſt) in 
botany, bedr are diſpoſed in the form of 
an W wow — indented in ſeveral 
e empalement is cut into and ſi 
— The flower has n 
open wi incurved ints tad? five owl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, cut into two at baſe. The germen is ſituated 
below the flower, ſupports a ſhort ſtile, crowned by a 
kene ſtigma, and becomes a globular berry, with one 
4 or 5 large ſeeds. Linnzus Places it in 
nl The ſpecies are 2. 
1 JYMOLD, 544 the nan <5 The iymold bit.” saar. | 


9 ! 


Rx 


K. 


KEE 


A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the al- 
phabet ; borrowed from the Greek kappa, and is of 

I the ſame form with it in the Gothic and Saxon al- 

habets from whence ours is derived. It has one invari- 
able hard ſound like that of c before a; is generally uſed 
between a vowel and an e ſilent, as in duke; is filent in 
our preſent pronunciation before x as in #nave, and though 
uſed after c at the end of words of one ſyllable, yet in 
thoſe of more than one ſyllable is unneceſſary, and judi- 
ciouſly omitted by ſome moderns, who in that reſpect 
have not only a regard for etymology, but pay a due re- 
ſpe& to the Gothic and Saxon languages, which are un- 
oubtedly the originals of the Engliſh. It is uſed as a 
numeral letter for 250, and with a daſh over it thus, K for 
250,000. | 

KA'LENDAR, S. ſee CAL END, or CaLEnDaR. 

KA'LI, S. (Arab.) a plant growing on the ſea coaſts, whoſe 
aſhes are of great uſe in making-glaſs or ſoap. 

KA M, adj. (dam, Erſe. ſquint- eyed, applied to any thing 
awry, clean lam, crooked, awry, athwart, croſs from the 

urpole. A/chimbo, Ital. whence atimvs, Eng. of ghembo, 
tal. camm, Brit. and Arm. crooked, cammu, Brit, to bend) 
crooked ; not to the purpoſe. ** This clean 4am.” SHAk. 

To Ka W, v. a. (Belg. from the ſound) to make a noiſe 
like a raven, crow, or rook. 

KA W, S. the cry of a raven, crow, or rook. 

KA'YLE, S. (quille, Fr. 
Kettle-pins, from whence /7tt/es ſeems a corruption; ſtill 
applied in Scotland to a game, in which nine holes are 
made, by three's in the ground, and an iron bullet is rolled 
in among them. | | 

To EE'CK, v. n. (kecken, Belg. from the ſound) to heave 
the ſtomach; to reach at ſomething nauſeous or ſqueamitſh. 

To KE'CKLE à cable, to defend a cable round with a rope. 


Alxsw. 


KE'CKSY, S8. (commonly called tex, from cigue, Fr. cicuta, 


Lat.) uſed in Staffordſhire, both for hemlock or any other 


hollow plant. Thiſtles, we. burs.” SUAK. 

KE'CKY, adj. (from 4ex) reſembling a kex or hemlock. 
* A ſoft kecky body.” Grew. Not in uſe. - 

To KE'DGE, v. a. (kaghe, Belg.) in navigation, to brin 
a ſhip up or down a narrow river by the wind, thoug 
the tide be contrary, by means of an anchor, faſtened to 
an hawſer in the ſhip, which is dropped when they come 
too near ſhore, and by that means wind her head about. 

KE'DGER, S. a ſmall anchor uſed in a river. 

ns S. a provincial word, inſtead of kine. Tends the 
« Log AY. 

KE'DLACK, 8. a weed that grows among corn, called like- 
wiſe charnock. 

. 8. (cele, Sax. keel, Belg. guille, Fr.) the bottom of 
a ſhip. 

To KEEL, v. a. (celan, Sax. to cool) to cool or prevent 
from boiling over. While greaſy Joan doth 4ee/ the 


pot.“ Shar, This phraſe, though now obſolete in | 


London, may be ftill met with in moſt provinces : In 

iceſterſhire, it is uſed to expreſs thę means a cook uſes, 
by taking up broth in a ladle, and gradually pouring itin 
again, to prevent her pot from boiling over ; in the ſame 
country it is uſual to ſay, del the copper, when the wort 
is likely to boil over, or when it is expoſed in veſſels to 
cool, hence keel fat, Eng. and. keel wat, Belg. implies a 
veſſel in which wort is ſet to cool. In Yorkſhire, and the 

orthern counties, the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe; 
and in the Weſtern, we uſually hear culin, which is a plain 
corruption of clan, Sax. and is uſed to convey the ſame 
idea. What then could induce Sir Thomas Hanmer to 

Y, that it meant to drink ſo deep as to turn up the bot- 
tom of the pot, like turning up the keel of a ſhip? It 
has been hinted indeed, that the word ter might come 


el, kugel, Teut.) a nine- pin. 


—_— taal, II. * or pot herbs, and im- | | 


KEE 


ply greaß Jans putting in the herbs to take her broth ; 


ut as we never met with the word #-e/, in this ſenſe ; it 
ſeems highly probable from the unanimous conſent of the 
Northern and Weſtern dialects, that the firſt ſenſe is the 
true, if not the only one that can be affixed to the term. 
KE'ELFAT, S. (clan, Sax. to cool, and fat, of vat, Belg. 
a veſſel) a cooler, or veſſel in which wort or othet liquour 
is ſet to cool. | 
KE'ELSON, S. that piece of timber ih a ſhip, which is 


next to her keel, and lies right over it next above the 
floor timber, 


KEEN, adj. (cene, Sax. Iubn, Teut. toer, Belg.) ſharp, or - 


cutting eaſily, applied to the edge of an inſtrument, and 
oppoſed to blunt. Severe, piercing, or exceſſively cold, 
applied to winds or weather. Eager ; vehement. Of great 
ſubtilty, applied to the underſtanding. Acrimonious, or 
affe cting with uneaſineſs, applied to wit. 

KE'ENLY, adv. ſharply, or cutting eaſily, applied to in- 
ſtruments. Vehemently or eagerly, applied to appetite. 
Bitterly or acrimoniouſly, applied to ate | ; 

KE'ENNESS, S. the quality of bein or cutting ea- 
ſily, applied to inſtruments ; oppoſed to bluntneſs. Ri- 
gour of weather or ers. cold, applied to ſeaſons or 
winds, Acrimony ; bitterneſs of mind. Eagerneſs or ve- 
hemence, applied to appetite. 

To KEEP, v. a. (preter and part. paſſ. kept, cephan, Sax. 
kepen, Belg.) to retain, oppoſed to looſe. To preſerve, 
oppoſed to let go. To have in cuſtody, or in one's poſ- 
ſeſſion. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity, or in the ſame 
ſtate and order, To practice, or accuſtom one's ſelf to. 
J keep bad hours.” Pors. To cultivate, applied to 
gardening. “ The garden of Eden to #eep it.” Gen. ii. 
15. To celebrate, applied to feſtivals. To obſerve, with- 
out violation, applied to promiſes, contracts or laws. To 
maintain at one's own expence. To have in the houſe. 
« "Keep lodgers.“ Syar. To remain in any ſtate. To 
« keep his bed.” ShHax. Uſed with aua, to retain by 
ſome force at a diſtance. Uſed with ac, to reſtrain from 
doing an action. Keep back thy ſervant from preſump- 
« tuous ſin.” P/al. xix. To reſerve ; to conceal or with- 
hold. Kept back part of the price.” Ad v. 2. Uſed 
with company, to be frequently with a perſon ; joined to 
with, to be often with a perſon as a lover or ſuitor. 
* Keeping company with men,” Broome. _ Uſed with for, 
to hold or reſerve for another. Uſed with om, to re- 
ſtrain, or withhold. ** Kept from little faults.” Locke. 
Uſed with in, to conceal ; to forbear telling, applied to ſe- 
crets. To reſtrain or curb, Oy to the manner in 
which horſes are kept from going faſter. Uſed with oF; 
to bear or confine to a diftance ; to hinder. ** Kept ſome 
« of from ſeeking.” Lock. Uſed with on, to continue 
without intermiſſion. Still tet on his courſe.” KnoLt es, 
Uſed with out, to hinder from entering, to deny entrance. 
„ Prohibited commodities ſhould be At our.” Lockt. 
To defend from. Keep out the weather.” PRiox. Keeps 
* out hunger.” Da VD. Uſed-with pace, to walk as faſt 
as another. Kepr pace with him.” _Uſed with , to 
maintain without abatement, applied to price, value, or 
credit z to continue, or prevent from ceafing, applied to 
cuſtom or action. Uſed with wrder, to ſuppreſs; tb ſub- 
due ; to tyrannize over, or hold in a ftate of baſe ſub- 
jection. Uſed with way, to continue the ſame courſe, 
© Kept way with the gallies.” KxOoILIES. Neuterly, to re- 
main in a ſtate by means of labour. We Fer alcof.“ 
Porz. To continue in any ſtate, or to ſtay. © Keep 

within door.” Stpxney. Uſed with aß, to temain in 
a place without moving from it. Uſed with fair, to pre- 

ſerve the friendſhip or good opinion of a perſon. © X 

« fair with the world.” Corrs.” Followed by 7, to 

adhere unalterably; to practice without change. Keep 

7e one conſtant drefs.” Seck. Uſed with on, to go +1 

6 P | ward. 
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_ 
ward. © With unalter'd pace, kept on.” DAT, To con- 
Les vided. To Nach is : dia, wichon 
taking to ones bed, © Sick of a conſumption, yet ſtill 
dhe deer ep. Anura Amiꝗſt che variety of f gnifcations 
in which this word is uſed, it deſerves our notice that the 
idea of care, continuance, or perſeverance is compounded 
EY with them all. r rr 4 . . 2 
KEEP, 8. cuſtody, or charge. f 
« "captive knights were laid.“ DRY D. Reſtraint. 
* moſt need of good fh. Ascnan. Not in uſe. 


KE RPER, S. one who has priſoners committed to his cuſ- 


cs In 


of another. Keeper of the great ſeal, is a lord by his of- 
fice called Lord Keeper, and is of the king's privy coun- 
cil; under his hands paſs all charters an ts of the 
king, and by the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. he hath like 

fer ssc and all other advantages, as the lord chancel- 
or himſelf. 

KEEPERSHIP, S. (from 4eeper and Hip, of /oxp, Sax. of- 

ice] the office of a keeper. : 

KEG, S, (cague, Fr.) a {mall barrel, commonly applied to 
a fiſh barrel. 1 

KE'LL, S. (taal, 1. cabbage) a fort of pottage or broth 
made in Scotland, of cabbage ſhreded. 

KEIL. 8. Ge Cake... 3 ea ee 

KE'LP, 8. a falt produced from calcined ſea-weed. 

KE/LSON, S. fee Kztysox. 

KE/LTER, 8. (4i/ter, Dan. to gird) , He is not in 4ilter.” 
7, e. he is not ready. SKINNE 

To KE MB, v. g. (Lenke, III. 

Written at preſent, but leſs properly, to comb) to ſmooth, 

— dean, or untangle hair with a comb. | 

To KEN, v. a. _—_ Sax. kennen, Belg, to know, (en, 
Scot. to ſee or eſpy) to deſcry or fee at a diſtance, To 

_ know. | F 

KEN, S. view; or the diſtance within which a perſon can 
ſee an object. Saw; within ex.” MIL r. 

KENNEL, S. (chemi; Fr.) a cot or place wherein dogs are 
kept. Figuratively, a pack of hounds, The hole of a 
fox or other beaſt. The ſmall cavity or hollow in which 
water runs through a ſtreet, from k-uncl, Belg. chenal, Fr. 
canalis, Lat. | 

To -KE/NNEL,. v. 3. to lie or live, applied properly to 
dogs ; and contemptuouſly uſed of men, 

KE/PT, preter and part. pail. of 4-ep. 

KE'RC REF „S. (written covrechief in Chaucer, from couwre, 
Fr. to cover, and chef, the head; hence a handkerchief to 
wipe the face or cover the neck with) a looſe cloth uſed 

| inſlead of a cap; a head-dreſs. *©* A plain kerchief—my 
«+ brows become nothing elſe.” Snak. Any cloth uſed as 
a part of dreſs. 

KE'RCHIEFED, KE'RCHIEFT, a2. covered with a ker- 
chief. The evening comes—4erchieft in a comely 
« cloud.” Mitt. Not in uſe. 


KE'RF, S. (ceorfan, Sax. to cut) the ſlit ſawn away between 


two pieces of ſtuff. 
KERMES, S. a kind of roundiſh body, by ſome reckoned an 
animal, of the bigneſs of a pea, of a browniſh red co- 
lour, and when moſt perfect with a purpliſh grey duſt. 
It contains a multitude of diſtin granules, which when 
cruſhed . yield a ſcarlet juice. It is found adhering to 
the ſcarlet or holm oak, and till lately was generally eſ- 
teemed to be a vegetable excreſcence, but at preſent is 
found to be the Pod of an animal, filled with a nu- 
merous offspring which are the little red granules. 
KERN, S. (Fr.) an Iriſh foot ſoldier, —— Theſe 
„ ſkipping lernt truſt their heels.” Syax. A hand-mill 
2 of two wheels, by which corn is ground: Still 
uſed in Scotland. | | 
To KERN, v. . (either from 4erzel, or corrupted from 
© corn) to harden like 


„% veſt.” Canrtw. 


o 


Fr.) that of a nut which is edible and contained in 


the ſhell. Any thing included in a huſk or ſkin. © The 


« fernel of a grape.” Dex. The ſeeds in pulpy fruit. 


4 * 7 WAS freſh, and kernels continued white.” 
e CC 


Bac. ntral part of any thing which is covered 
with a cruſt, hard ſubſtance, or with a concretion. The 


Anil of a ſtone.” AnnUurn. Hard knobbs farmed in 


the fleſh; the glands of the throat. 
To KE/RNEL, v. #. to ripen or grow to kernels, 15 
KE/RNELLY, adj. full of kernels. Reſembling kernels. 
KE'RNELWORT, S. an herb. | | 
KE'RSEY, 8. (4ar/aye, daß cariſas, Fr.) a coarſe woolen 
manufacture between a Ruff and à cloth. | _ 
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o 


mban, Sax. hammen, Teut. | 


corn. An ill kerned or ſaved har- 
KE/RNEL, S. (cyrnel, Sax. a gland, dare, Belg. cerneau, | 


* 


tody. One who holds any thing for the uſe of another. 
One who has the care of parks, or the ſuperintendance. | 


| 


} 


ſel, uletheicher. 


4. 
2 
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KE FIE, & Fa, Six.” here), Belg. keel, Teut. hed], 
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KE'STREL,.S. /quercelle or cercean, Fr.] a little kind 

+ baſtard hawk. „ eee , of 

KECT CH, 8. 5 Fr. caichio, Ital. a barrel) a heavy veſ. 

de bring fiſh to market, or as a tender to 
larger ſhips. It has two maſts, its main-fail and top-ſail 
ſtanding ſquare as ſhips do, and its fore-ſail and jibb like 

thoſe at hoys. 75 

Dan.) a veſſel in which liquour and meat is boiled. The 
name of a por is given to the boiler that bellies out in the 
middle, and grows narrower towards the top, but that of 
a kettle, to the veſſel whoſe ſides are ftrait from the bot. 
tom, or grow wider towards the top; authours, how. 
ever, uſe theſe words promiſcuouſly. A zea-kettle, is a 
veſſel in which water 1s, boiled for making tea. 

KE'TTLEDRUM, S. (of ketrle and drum) a drum, whoſe 
body is braſs, and reſembles the ſhape of a kettle. 

KE'Y, 8. {<ceg, Sax.) a little iron inſtrument formed with 
holes anſwering to the wards of a lock, by which the bolt 
13 puſhed forward or backward. Though Pliny, and Poly. 
dore Virgil, aſcribe the invention of this inſtrument to 
Theodore of Samos, yet it ſeems to have been before the 
ſiege of Troy, and is mentioned in Ger. xix. An inftry- 
ment by which any thing is ſcrewed, turned, ſhut, or 
opened. The 4% of the jack.” Swirr. Figuratively, 
an explanation of any thing obſcure, myſterious, or dif. 
ficult. The parts of a mufical inftrament, particularly of 

a ſpinet, Which are ſtruck by the fingers. In muſic, a 
certain fundamental note or tone, to which the whole 
piece is accommodated, with which it uſually begins and 
mult always end. In architecture, the laſt ſtone placed at 
the top of an arch, which being wider and fuller at the 
top than at the bottom, wedges and as it were binds all 
the reſt. The name of the 4ey/oxes is ſometimes given to 
all the ſtones which form the ſweep of an arch; 8 the 
French diſtinguiſh them by calling them wvoufoirs, which 
term, we have adopted. In divinity, this word is applied 
to ſignify eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or the power of ex- 
communicating and abſolving, alluding to an expreſſion of 
Chriſt to Peter. In commerce, a bank raiſed perpendi- 
cular from the water, or a warf made uſe of for ſhipping 

or unloading goods, from kaye, Belg. quai, Fr. 

KE'YAGE, S, yt, paid for lying or loading and un- 

loading goods at a key. 

KE'YSTONE, S. the middle or upper ſtone of an arch. 

See KEY. 5 1 | 

KI'BE, S8. (4rbave, (Brit. 4erb. Teut. a cut) a chilblain, or 
chap in the heels cauſed by cold. X 

KVBED, adj. troubled with 4:bes or chilblains. . 

To KI'CK, v. a. (4auchen, Belg.) to ſtrike with the foot, 
Neuterly, to beat with the foot in anger or contempt. 

KIVCK, S. a blow given with the foot. 

KICKER, S. one who ſtrikes with the foot. | 

KFCKSHAW, 8. (ſuppoſed to be corrupted from gehe 
choſe, Fr. ſomething, pronounced keck or 4eli/os, but Mil- 
ton, who writes it 4:c4ſboe, applies it as a reproachful o- 
contemptuous term to dancers) ſomething contemptuous, 
fantaſtical or ridiculous ; a dancing-maſter, a word of con- 
tempt, © Fransformed' into mimics, apes, and Lic. 

Mir. A diſh fo changed by cookery: that it can ſcarcel) 
be known. The laſt ſenſe is that which is now in ule, 
the otter being obſolete, and perhaps peculiar to the au- 
thour quoted. 

KI'CKSY-WICKSEY, S. (from lie and wince) a cant or 
made word, applied in ridicule and contempt to a wite. 
+ Hugs his 4ic4þ-wickfey.” Shak. 

KID', S. (4%, Dan. 4idligur, 10. Lad, Swed. 192, ghd, 
Heb. whence bedus, Lat) the young of a goat. Figura- 
tively, applied to a young child. A bundle of heach d 
furze, from cidiolen, Brit. a faggat. 

To KID, v. 4. to bring forth kids, applied to a ſhe goat. 

KI'DDER, 8. an ingroſſer of corn. 

To KEDNAP, v. a. (from kind, Belg. child and np) to 
ſteal children. 

EFDNAPPER, S. one who ſteals children, or human be- 
ings. | 

KI/DNEY, S. (the etymology unknown) a part of an animal 

' ſerving to ſeparate the urine from the blood, they are tuo 
in number, one on each fide, of the figyre of kidrcy 
beans, the right one being ſituated under the liver, ard 
the left under the ſpleen. Piguratively, race or kind, in 
ludicrous language. 43d : 

KI'DNEY-BEAN, S. (ſo named from its reſembling a kid- 

ney in its ſhape) in botany, the 'phafeolus, which name 1. 
derives from its huſks reſembling a long narrow veſſel ot 


thip, called in Greek Pony phafelos, The empale ment , 
| | mu | 0 
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| leaf; Having: two lips ;/ the upper one indented on 

2 and the — e Þ Hans parts. Tho. 

flower- is of the butterfly kind, having Ara 

obtuſe ard, oval wings, and a narrow ſpiral keel 
twiſted contrary to the ſyn.”  Ttbath ten ſtamina, and an 
oblong compre ſſod hairy germeh, ſupporting à flender, 

' ſpiral iyle, crowned by an obtuſe hajry . nb The ger- 
men afterwards becomes a long „with a thick ſhell, 
ending in an obtuſe point, containing oblong, compreſſed, 
aud kidney-ſhaped” ſeeds. Linnzus places it 
ſection of his ſeventeenth claſs. The ſpecies are fix. 1 

KIDNEY VE TCH, KVDNEYWORT, S. plants. 

KJLDERKIN,. 8. ( tinderkin, Belg.” a baby, Hadilin, or Lin- 
akin, Belg. a ſmall veſſel) a fmalt barrel. A 2 — mea- 
ſute containing two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer mea- 
ſure; and ſixteen, ale meaſure. Two kilderkins make a 
barrel ; and four an * | | 

To KVLL, v. a. (formerly written guell, from cavellan, Sax. 
ellen, Belg. — Dan. #zel, III. to torment) to murder 

or deprive of liſe. Figuratively, to deprive of the power 
of growing, motion, or other active qualities. 

KILLER. 8. one who deprives of life, or puts to dearh. 

KYELOW, S. (from cy/le, Sax. and /oww, or from tollow, 
uſed in the North for the ſmut or grime on the back of 
a chimney) an earth of a blackiſh or deep blue colour. 

KILN, S. {cy/ne, Sax. a furnace, cylha, Boh.) a ftove, or 
furnace contrived for admitting heat, and drying or burn- 
ing ſuch things as are contained in it. reer 

To K/LN-DRY, v. a. to dry in a kiln. | 

MBO, adj. (al/chambr, Ital. or from cammu, Brit. to 
bend, whence camm, Brit. crooked) crooked ; bent; with 
the arms bent, and ſticking out from the ſides. | 

KIN, S. (an, Goth. cynne, Sax. 4yn, Il. and Run.) of the 
fame family. Relation. Of the fame race. The ſame 
kind, or having the fame nature. Uſed as a termination - 
to expreſs ſomething diminutive from Ain, Belg. a child; 
thus #axnikin, a little man, minikin, a very ſmall pin. 

KIND, æ. (qu, Sax. proper or congruent) behaving with 
civility to others. Benevolent, or filled with general good 
will. Favourable or doing good; followed by 70. 

KIND, 8. (cynne, Sax. funds, Goth. Lindt, Belg. Lind, 
Teut. a child: ien, Dan. fex.) race, or claſs gontainin 
ſeveral ſpecies. Hence the word 4ind ſhould properly be 
applied to the genus, which includes ſeveral ſpecies, and 
fort to the ſpecies: But this diſtinction is not to be ob- 
ſerved by writers. The particular nature of a thing. The 
natural fate of a thing. Levied in ud upon. corn.“ 
AzzoTn#, Nature, or particular manner. Sort; uſed 
with in, implying” by way of. „ In a Lind of ſcorn,” 

AQ. | | $4 

To-KI'NDLE, v. a. (cinm, Brit. cyndelan, Sax. according 
to Johnſon, perhaps it ſhould haye been 7ynde/an, Sax.) to 
ſet on fire, to light, or make to burn. Figuratively, to 
excite, \inftame, or exaſperate, applied to the paſſions. 
Neuterly, to catch ſire; to bring forch, applied to rab- 
bits, Ac. from cennas, Sax. A NONE. 

EINDLER, S. one that lights or ſets fire to. Figurative- 
ly, one that inflames or excites diſturbances, . | 


EINDLY, adv. in a civil, good-natured manner, | 

KINDLY, adj. (from ind the ſubſtantive,” or cy, Sax. con- 
venient ; proper, agreeing) of the ſame nature; bomoge- 
neal; ſuiting or agreeing with. Kindly treat.“ Par. 
Left. Inſinuating; mild; blind, indicating affection. 
* Kindly ſeeds of love.“ DRV. 1 

EI'NDNESS, S. civil behaviour, favourable treatment, or 
a conſtant and habitual practice of friendly offices, and 
beneyolent actions. | 

EI'NDRED, S: (from Ain, or cynren, Sax.) relation by birth 
or marriage, | 

KINDRED, . native; congeneal; agreeing to the na- 
ture of a perſon or thing. ed 

KINF, S. the plural of conv, formed by contraction from the 
Sax. and old Eng. plural cori. 


KING, 8. (eyng, cyning, cynig, tining, Sax. from connan, Sax. 


to know, or can, Eng. implying power. Kuning, old Fr. 
honing, kenge, Dan. hongur, Run, toningh, Belg. konig, 
Teut. from 4oner, Teut. which ſignifies both to know and 
be able: Kings, in antient times, being choſen for their 
ſuperiour valour, ſtrength, or knowledge) a perſon who 
rules ſingly over a people. In England, the king has the 
power of making peace and war, and calling, continuing, 
proroguing, and diſſolving of parliaments, of enforcing 
old laws, determining rewards and puniſhments, pardon- 
ing offenders, laying embargoes on ſhipping, and of open- 
ng and ſhutting ſea-ports. He is the fountain of honour, 
and has the fole power of conferring dignities and titles of 
* honour, as creating dukes, earls, ns, Oc. In gam-* 


© 4 a 


in the chird 


— 
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| KI'TESFQOT, S. a plant. 


KING- Cop, a flower. 250 


|'KI/NGDGM, S. (Sacchi, Sax. . koninckdom, Belg, from 
| cyng, Sax. and dom, Sax. ſtate, or condition) the dominion, 


| ing, a card with” the picture of a king, in whit next to 
an ace, The four kings are David, Alexander, Caiat and 
Charles, whoſe names are ſtill printed on the French cards, 
and are ſuppoſed to repreſent the four monarchies of No 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and that of the Ia under 
Charlemagve. X. arms, is a principal officer at 
ms, Nhat | 8 of the —— of heralds, 97 

ſe there are three named, Garter, Norrey, and Cla- 

rencieux. = 

To KING, vv. 4. to rule as a king. To raiſe to the dig- 
nity of a kin cs i aa 
KI'NG-APPLE. 8. a kind of a ple. | 
KI'NG-CRAFT, S. the at of ill of governing. 


* 
1 


or territories, ſubject to a king. Among naturaliſts, a 

claſs or order of things or beings. Figuratively, a tract 

or region. The watry kingdom.” SHAK. | 
KI'NGFISHER, S. a ſea-bird. __ 

KI'NGLIKE, KUNGLY, aj. royal; belonging or ſuita- 
ble to a king. p | | 
pq ol adj. with an air of majeſty ; after the manner 

of a king. | | | | | A. 
KING'S Fun., S. a ſcrofulous diſtemper, in which the 
glands are ulcerated ; it derives its name from a vul 

opinion that it may be cured by the touch of a king 
or crowned head. | 

KI'NGSHIP, S. royalty, or the late, office and dignity of 
a kin of a 5 

KINGSPEAR, S. a plant. 

KI'NGSTORNE, S. a fith. | 


KI'NSFOLK, S. (from 4in and felt) relations, or thoſe that 
are of the ſame family. 


KI'NSMAN, S. a man who is related to, or of the ſame 
family with one of another. 


KI'NSWOMAN, S. a woman of the ſame family with ane- 

ther, 1 | | 4 ak ab 

KIRK, S. (gre, Sax.) a church; obfolete in England, but 
ſtill retained in Scotland. | | 


KIRTLE, S. (Stel, Sax. Lirtel, Dan.) an upper garment, 


or gown. * What ſtuff wilt thou have the Artie of.” 
SHAK. Not in uſe. 
To KIT'SS, v. a. (an, Sax. cu/anx, Brit. An, Belg. and 
Teut. er, Dan. gan, Goth, iu/bniti, Sclav. iosſhing, 
| *Luf. A, Corinth.) to touch with the lips. Figura 
tixely, to treat with fondneſs. To touch gently, or in a 
loving manner. The-fiycet wind did gently 4% the 
r trees.” Snak. In ſcripture, to do homage to, in allu- 
ſon to the Eaſtern cuſtom of paying homage by kiſſing. 
e K/5 the ſon, leſt he be angry.” P/al. ii. 12. To 4 
the hand, is in ſcripture, to worſhip. If I beheld the 
« ſun when it ſhined, and the moon walking in bright- 
„ neſs, and—my mouth hath \ A my band.” Fob xxx 
25, 20. | ery "25461 
K1'8S, S. (coff; cus, ciſan, Brit. tos, Iſl. Ar, Belg. I/, 
Teut.) a ſalute given by joining the lips. | 
KI'SSER, S. one that kiſſes. 
KL SSINGCRUST, S. the chin, tender cruſt of bread, form- 
ed where one loaf touches another in the oven. | 
KIT, S. (4:te, Belg.) a large bottle. A ſmall fiddle. A 
ſmall wooden veffel, in which: Newcaſtle ſalmon 1s ſent to 


town. 


KI TCHIN, s. (4cgin, Brit. Ig. Flem. Scene, Sax..cucine, 


Ital. 4y/ben, Eric. cuifene, Fr. Aucben, Teut. focken, Dan.) 
the room in a houſe, where the proviſions are dreſſed or 
crooked, 


KI' TCHEN-GARDEN, S. a garden wherein ſallads, 
2 herbs, cabbages, and other eſculeut plants are pro- 
duced. a | | 
KI'TCHEN-MAID, S. a cook, or maid who does the 
buſineſs of the kitchen. | LS toe | 
KFTCKEN-STUFF, S. the fat ſcummed off the pot, or 
collected from the dripping-pan. | 
KI'TCHEN-WENCH, S. a ſcullion or maid employed to 
clean the veſſels or inſtruments uſed in cookery. g 
KI'TCHENWORK, S. cookery, or work done in a 
| kitchen, 1 14. | 
'KI/TE, S. (cyta, Sax.) a bird of prey, that infeſts farms 
and ſteals chickens. Figuratively, a perſon of a remark- 
able and notorious n A playtbing made of paper, 
and raiſed into the air 5 Means of a long ſling, and 
running again the wind; fo called becauſe formerly made 
in the form of a kite, or as ſome imagine from the name 


of the firlt inventor. 


* 


ꝑKITTCTEN, S. (4a#rc4:n, Belg.) a yong ent. ks 
| | 13 


NI, 


To KI'TTEN, v. a. to bring forth young cats. 


TVo KEYCK;\a/ (from 
the links of an iron chain beating againſt eac | 
© guratively, to ſtand before a tradeſmun's or ſule man's dor, 
in order to dra in cuſtomers. In Scotland, to ſteal away 
—— . on ſudden. 99 "Bet "0 kw : 4 
RNA“B, v. 4. '(inappen, . tnaay, Erſe.) to 
take a ſhort bite. a To bite ſomething brittle, that 
makes a noiſe between the teeth. Knabbing cruſts.” 
L'EsSTRANGE. | | 
KNA'CK, 8. (exec; Brit. nauka, Pol. fly knavery or craf- 
tineſs, cxawing, Sax. ſkill) a toy, or bauble Which diſ- 
covers ſkill or contrivance. readineſs ; a peculiar 


4 3.4 


leight or habitual dexterity in doing any thing, A nice 


trick. | 
To KNA'CK, v. 3. to make a ſharp fhrill noiſe like that 
of a ſtick when breaking. | 
KNA'CKER, S. a maker of ſmall work. A rope-maker, 
" AtnSWORTH:. | | 
KNA'G, S. (tag, Dan. a wart) a hard knot in wood. 
. 2 uſed in Scotland. * , 
A'P, S. fas, Brit. cne&p, Sax. a protuberance) an, e- 
minence. A Reling protuberance. a Upon a nap of 
* ground.“ Bac. | 
To KNA'P, v. a. (tnappen, Belg.) to bite, or break ſhort. 
To ftrike fo as to make a noiſe like that of break- 
ing; from hnaap, Erſe. Knap a pair of tongs.” Bac. 
To make a ſhort noiſe by a ſudden claſh or breaking. 
CONE 4. a. to break of with a ſhort, ſharp 
KNA/PSACK, S. (knappen, Belg. to eat, and /ach) the bag 
which a ſoldier carries at his back; a bag of proviſions. 
KNA'PWEED, S. a plant. Ei. 2 
KNA RE, 8. (tor, Teut.) a hard knot. Wood with 
* knots and 4nares d ed.“ DRY. | 
KNA'VE,- S. Cafe, enaupa, Sax. nab, Teut.) a boy, or 
ſervant, and in the latter ſenſe in an old tranſlation of the 
"Teſtament, in Lauderdale's library, we read Paul the 
4% nave of Curisr.” At preſent it is uſed in a bad 
ſenſe to fignify a fly, artful or diſhoneſt fellow. In gam- 
ing, it is applied to a card, having a ſoldier painted 
on it. It originally was deſigned to repreſent the ſervants 
or pages of knights; not but it muſt be confeſſed that 
ſome think the 2 hts themſelves were repreſented by 
theſe cards, becauſe — and Lahire, two names on the 
French cards, were famous knights at the time cards were 
ſuppoſed to be invented. | 
KNA'VERY, S. diſhonefty ; tricks; low cunning. Any 
thing which is put to an ill uſe. Bracelets, beads, and 
all this knavery ” SHAK. | 
waggiſh ; miſ- 


KNA'VVISH, adj}. diſhoneſt; tricking ; 
chievous. 

KNA'VISHLY, adv. in a fly, cunning and diſhoneſt man- 

ner. 

To KNE'AD, v. a. (cnedan, Sax. Inden, Belg. 


* 4 
4 


gnieſe, 
Pol.) to beat or mingle any ſubſtance. Seldom applied 
to any thing but-the manner of making dough fit for 


baking, by often rolling it in different forms and preſſ- 
ing it with the knuckles. 

KNEADING-TROUGH, S. a trough in which the paſte 
of bread is worked together. 

KNE'E, 8. (Dan. cneow, Sax. Ine, Belg. and Tent.) the 
joint of the 'leg whereby it is united to the thigh. In 
timber, a piece which grows crooked, ſo that the trunk 
and branch make an angle. | 

To KNEE, v. a. to p 
kneeling. 

KNE'ED, adj. having knees. In botany, having joints. 
« Kneed graſs.” 

KNE'E-DEEP, aj. riſing to the knees. Sunk to the knees. 

KNEEHOLM, S. an herb. | | 

KNE/EPAN, .S. a little round bone about two inches broad, 
convex on both fides, and covered with a ſmooth cartilage 
on its forefide, which ſerves as a pully to the tendon of 
the muſcles that extend the leg. 

To KNE'EL, v. 3. (from knee, kniclen, Belg.) to bend the 
knee; to touch the ground with the knee, as a ſign of 

jection and ſupplication. 

KNE E- TRIBUTE, 8. worſhip or homage ſhown by kneel- 
ing. tribute yet unpaid.” Mir r. 


the knee upon. To entreat 


KNFELL, S. (ci, Brit. a funeral pile; cny/l, Sax, the ſound | 


of a bell, from cny//an, Sax. to ring a 
a bell rung at a burial or funeral. 
KNE'W, the preter of u. 44 
KNVFE, 8. (plural #nive:, it being a general rule that 
nouns ending in For /* in the ſingular, make the plural 
by changing F and / into ves, cnif, Sax. hniff, Dan. canif, 


4 


N 
& > 


II) the found of 


clack) to make A W i 
Er. — 


KN O 


Fr.) am inſtrument conſiſting af a ſleel blade with an e 
on one fide, and ſometimes with a ſharp- point, uſed 
ticularly in cutting meat, and killing animals. 23 
KNIGHT, S. (cnihbr, Sax. knecht, Teut. a ſervant or Pupil, 
therefore the diſciples are called in the Saxon, goſpels: 
X  Leornung enyhts, and Bracton mentions radcnitits, ; * 
ſerving horſemen, whence Cambden thinks our word 
knight to be derived by contraction) a perſon advanced t 
the degree of military rank, which took its origin fro 
the cuſtom of the ancient Germans, who uſed to reſent 
their youth with a ſhield and javelin in a public aſl-mia 
as ſoon as ever they were capable of bearing arms; with. 
out having paſſed this ceremony they thought they could 
not lawy1 2 $9 to war, and on that account William 
Rufus was made a ſoldier in form, by Lanfranc archbiſh 
of Canterbury. Hence it is that à 4night is ſaid to * 
title of honour, but baron not; and hence likewiſe W 
find kings, princes, and dukes, fond of having the addi. 
tion of Auight to their other titles. The title was at fir 
conferred by parents, then by prieſts, . moſt common! 
the archbiſhop, and at preſent by the king. The perſon 
to be knighted kneels down, and is then ſtruck gently on 
the ſhoulder by the prince, with a naked fword, ſaying 
in French, Fats chevalitr au nom de Dien. i. e. Be then 
a knight in the name of Gov, and then he adds; /. 
« n, chevalier.” Riſe up Sir. The perſon thus 
dignified from that time bears the addition of Sir to his 
name; and is reckoned of a rank between -barons and 
eſquires. Figuratively, applied to a champion, A knight. 
errant, or wandering knight, is one who goes about in 
queſt of adventures. | 
KNUGHT-ERRANTRY, S. the practice of wandering 2. 
bout in queſt of needleſs encounters, | 
ENTGHT OF THE POST, S. an hireling evidence, or one 
that will ſwear any thing if paid for it; 
KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, S. a repreſentative of a 
county in parliament ; formerly a military knight, but at 
preſent limited , oaly, to ſuch. as are worth five hundred 


pounds per any. | 
To KN VEHT, . to create a perſon a knight. 
KNI'GHTLY, ac. becoming a knight. | 
KNFGHTHOOD, S. (from &4night and. hood of Bade, Sax. 
office, ſite, condition, or dignity) the rank or dignity of 
a knight, | 
To ENTT, v. 4. (preter knit or knitted, cnittan, Sax. knyt- 
ter, Dan. nde, netho, Gr.) to form any texture or manu- 
facture on wires or needles, without 'a loom. Figurative- 
ly, to interweave. To tie, applied to knots. To join or 
unite two . perſons. together, applied to matrimony. To 
join together in friendſhip. To contract in wrinkles, ap- 
plied to the fore head or eye-brows. To tie up in a knot. 
A great ſheet Init at the four corners.” Aal x. 11. 
Neuterly, to weave or form upon needles or wires. To 
join cloſe or unite. Our ſevered navy — have knit 
* again,” SHAK.: | + 45d 
KNIT, S. the texture, degree, or fineneſs of any thing 
formed by knitting. wh EP | 
KNI'TTER, S. one who makes any manufacture by knit- 
ting. 
KNUTTING-NEEDLE, S. a wire with which ſtockings, 
c. are made without a loom. | | 
KNI'TTLE, S. a ſtring with which the mouth of a purſe is 
1 and cloſed. | 1 
KNO'B, S. (4nap, Sax. 4noop, Belg.) a protuberance ; any 
part ariſing bluntly above the ſurface of a thing. 
*'KENO'BBED, aq. ſet with knobs or protuberances. 
KNO'BBINESS, S. the quality of having knobs or protu- 


dþe 
par. 


* 


berances. 


Figuratively, hard, or 


KNO'BBY, adj. full of knobs. Fig 


Rubborn, alluding to wood which is not eafily bent, when 
full of knors, 

To KNO'CE, v. 2. - Sax. cnoce, Brit, a blow) to 
claſh; to be driven forcibly together. To beat at a door 
for admittance, followed by ar. Uſed with ander, to ſub- 
mit, or pay ſubmiſſion. Actively, uſed with %, to re- 
move by a blow ; uſed with ap, to make a perſon riſe, of 

. leave his bed, by beating at the door for admiſſion ; uſed 
with oz, to daſh. or beat againſt ; uſed with down, to fell, 
or make a perſon fall by a violent blow; uſed with 9 
head, to kill, or deſtroy by a blow. * Excels, either 


„ with an * knocks a man on the head. GREG: 


KNO'CK, S. a ſudden ſtroke or blow. A loud ſtroke made 
at a door for entrance. | 

KNO'CKER, S. one who makes a noiſe at a door to gain 
entrance. The hammer, hanging at a door for perſons to 
ſtrike with to gain admiſſion, 

To KNO'LL, v a. (from, le) to ring a bell for Abate 


—_— 


| 
17 
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K NO 
NOLL. S. & little hill. Answon rn. 


| 


OP, S. (a corruption of ap) any tuffty top. Alus- 


on Tl. | * | 
NOT. S. (cnatta, Sax. not, Teut. inutte, Belg. 
tnotte, Erle.) a firing or cord formed in a hard knob by 
frequent interſections not eaſily to be diſintangled. Fi- 
| guratively, any figure formed of lines frequently interſect- 
"Tag each other. Any bond of union or affociation. An 
ociation, band, or confederacy of men. A difficulty, 
or intricacy, not eaſily reſolved. An intrigue, or diffi- 
cult perplexity. A cluſter, or colleftion, In dreſs, a 
ribbon worn by way of ornament on the head of a wo- 
man, or in other parts tied in bows, applied to dreſs, A 
hard part of wood cauſed by the growing of a bough in that 
part, and a tranſverſe direction of the fibres. 


To KNO'T, v. a. to tie threads or cord in ſuch a manner 


as to make an hard knob not eaſily untangled. Figura- 

_ tively, to entangle or perplex, applies to the mind. To 
unite.  Neuterly, to form buds, knots, or joints, applied 

to trees. To tie knots for fringes. | 
KNO'TBERRY-BUSH, S. a plant. 
KNO'TTED, ad. full of knots. . 
KNO'TTINESS, 8. the quality of abounding in knots, ap- 
plied to thread or . * _—_ an intricacy, or 
difficulty not eaſily ſolved by the underſtanding. | 
NO TTV, ad}. full of knots, applied either to threads or 
trees. Hard, alluding to wood in which the knots are 
the hardeſt parts. Intricate, lexed, difficult, applied 
to the objects of the underſtanding. 
To KNO'W, v. 4. (preter J knew, or have known ; part. 
known, cnawan, Sax. yaw, guao, Gr.) to perceive 

with certainty. Followed by from, todiſtinguiſh one thin 

from another. To be acquainted with. To converſe wit 
or have carnal knowledge of a perſon of another ſex. To 
To be acquainted with. To approve of. I never &neww 
6 You.” Matt. vii. 23. Luke x1. 27. Neuterly, to have 
certain and clear a perception, without the leaſt doubt 
or uncertainty. To be free from ignorance. Uſed 
with of, to be informed; to take notice of. Know of 
« youth, examine well your blood.” Shar. | 
— adj. poſſible to be diſcovered or under- 


* 


38 


* & 


* 


KNO'WING, 


% A man of hams | * "_s 
KNO WINGLY, ady. deliberately ; wilfully ; without be- 
Ing 1 
KNG- 


To KNO'WLE 


K YN 


NO WER, 8. one thats bas knowledge or ſill. « A 


** knower of mankind;” SourTuzrn, oO 


KNO'WING, adj. ſkilful ; well inſtructed; of extenſive 


knowledge or experience. Free from i Con- 
ſcious; 8 * A knowing t cauſe.” Brackm. 
knowledge, experience, or underſtauding. 

np.” SHAK. | +F% 


orant. 
LEDGE, S. (from 4now) the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, without any mix- 
ture of doubt or uncertainty. Learning, or improvement 
of our faculties by reading. Experience or the acquirin 
new ideas or truths by ſeeing a variety of objects, an 
making obſervation upon them in our own minds. Ac- 
quaintance with any perſon or fact. After rale, notice. 
„Tate knowledge of me.” Ruth ii. 20. 

Bek, . 4. to acknowledge, or avow. 
Not 4nowledged by his revealed will.” Bac. | 


To KNU'BBLE, v. 4. (knippler, Dan. knubel; Tent. 2 


knuckle) to beat, or punch with the knuckles. 


KNU'CKLE, 8. {cnucle, Sax. knockle, Belg. cnoccle, Brit. 


Anochel, Tent. nocca, Ital.) the joints of the fingers which 
ſtick out when the hand is ſhut. The knee joint of a-calf, 
applied to cookery. The articulation or joints of a plant, 
in botany. ** Divers herbs have joints or &nruckles.” Bac. 
To KNU'CKLE, v. 4. to put the knuckles cloſe to the 
round. Figuratively, to ſubmit ; from the cuſtom of 
friking the under part of a table with the knuckles, in 
confeſſion of a defeat. N 1 | 
KNU*CKLED, adi. jointed, applied to plants. 
KNUR, KNU'RLE, S. ſee Knazs. | | 
KVN“, Brit. in compound words ſignifies an increaſe, or the 
firſt or chief; hence tyntan is extraordinary white; in 
Engliſh it is changed into cen; hence conwy from iin chief 
ns gwwy, or wy a river, ſignifies the chief river. Bat as 
it might originally have been the ſame as caen, Ir. a head, 


the proper names Cungeterix,  Cunobelinus, Cuneglaſus, and 


Cunatamus, from Kyntwrch, Kynvelin, Kynglas, and Kynid- 


haw, Brit. may be expreiſed by the Greek and Latin 
jo or Cbærocephalus, Flavicomus, Canus, Capito, and Ba- 
cephalus, | | 
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LAB 


A ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, the eleventh let- 
ter of the Engliſh alphabet. In the Saxon it was 
7 Aſpirated as in blaf Sax. a loaf, as it is at preſent 
by the Spaniards, and by the Cambro-Britons, in lian, a 
a temple. The figure of the capital L we borrow 
from the Saxons, which is the ſame as that of the Ro- 
mans, who likewiſe ſeem to have taken theirs from the 
A of the Greek, with one of its fides placed upon the 
line thus <, and if we attend to the form of the He- 
brew 5 we may without the leaſt improbability ſay 
that the Greek A ſeems borrowed from it only by — 
off its tail, or the ſtroke below the line. It is pronounce 
by putting the tongue to the palate, and breathing from 
the throat. At the end of a monyſyllable it is always 
doubled, as in fall, kill, c. but at ho end of a word of 
two or more ſyllables it is written fingle, as in doubtful, 
as it likewiſe 15 when it occurs in the middle of com- 
pound words; for though we write il and full, when 
they are alone, with a double /, yet, when they are com- 
; ed, we leave out an / in each, as in /&//ful. When 
it comes before e at the end of a word it is pronounced 
as if the e came before it, as in 5ib/e. As a numeral, it 
ſtands for 50, and when a line is drawn over it thus 
D, for 50,000. | 
LA“, interje#. (from the la, Sax. uſed in calling upon a 
perſon, and exciting attention) look; behold ; fee! La 
% you.” SAR. - 
LAB/DANUM, S. a foft reſin of a ftrong, but not plea- 
fant, ſmell, and of an aromatic, but diſa ble, taſte ; 
which exſudes from a low ſpreading ſhrub, of the ciſtus 
kind, in Crete and the neighbouring iſlands. 
LABEL, S. (labellum, Lat.) a ſmall or narrow flip, ſcrip, 
or ſcroll of writing. Any thing fixed and hanging from 
a larger writing. In law, a narrow flip of paper or 
parchment affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 
the ſeal which is faſtened to it. Likewiſe any paper add- 
ed by way of explanation or addition to a will, called 
either a label or codicil. In heraldry, an addition to the 
arms of a younger brother to diſtinguiſh him from the el- 
deſt, formed by a fillet uſually placed in the middle, and 
along the chief of the coat, without touching its extre- 
mities, adorned with pendants like the drops under the 
triglyphs in the doric freeze. | 
LA'BIAL, adw. (labialis, Lat.) expreſſed by the lips, ap- 
hed to letters. . | 
LA'BIATED, adj. (labium, Lat. a lip) formed with or 
having lips. In botany, applied to irregular, monopeta- 
lous ers divided into lips, the upper of which is call- 
ed the creſt, the under the beard ; ſometimes the creſt is 
wanting, and then the chives and ſtyle ſupply its place, 
as in the ground-pine, &c. however, the Powe have 
two lips; in ſome the upper is turned upwards as in the 
nd-ivy, Cc. but it is moſt uſually convex above, and 
turns the hollow part down to the lower lip, by which 
means it reſembles a kind of helmet or monk's hood, 
from whence theſe flowers are called galcate, cucullate, and 
alericulate. 
LA'BIODENTAL, adj. (from labium, Lat. a lip, and dens, 
Lat. a tooth) in grammar, formed or pronounced by the 
jon of the lips and teeth, as the f and v. 
LABO'RANT, S. (/aborans, Lat.) a chemiſt. ** An in- 
« duſtrious /aborant.” Bo YE. Not in uſe. 
LA'BORATORY, S. (laboratoire, Fr.) the place where a 
chemiſt performs his operations. In an hoſpital, a place 
where chemical medicines are made. Ina camp, the tent 
where the engineers or fireworkers prepare their works, 
drive their fuſees, fix their ſhells —— carcaſes, make 
uick matches, Ce. 


LABO'RIOUS, adj. (laboriexx, Fr. laberiofur, Lat.) dili- 
t, aſſiduous and indefatigable in work, or in the 


Etc 


harge of any office or employ, applied to perſons, 


LAC 


Requiring labour ; tireſome; fatiguing, applied to things, 
LABO*RIOUSLY, adv. with labour, toil, or fatigue. 
LABO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of requiring great la. 

bour, or cauſing fatigue. Diligence. Afiiduity. 
LA'BOUR, S. (labeur, Fr. labor, Lat.) the act of perform. 

ing fomething which requires an exertion of ſtrength, or 
tireſome perſeverance. ains ; toil; work. Something 
plated by labour. Something to be done. Exerciſe; 
motion of the limbs with aſſiduity and - ſome exertion of 
ſtrength. Travail, or the ſtate of pain and anguiſh a wo. 
man is in previous to her being delivered of a child. 


To LA'BOUR, v. 2. . (labors, Lat.) to toil; to exert 


ſtrength in the performance of any thing. To do work 
or take pains. Figuratively, to move with difficulty, 
uſed with wp, and applied to things as well as perſons. 
The ſtone that /abours up the hill.” GRANVII ILS. In 
medicine, to be affected with. To be in diſtreſs, 
to be oppreſſed, ** Frees the /ab'ring ſkies.” Dzvp. To 
be in a ftate of pain and agony previous to childbirth, 
Actively, to work at a thing with exertion of ſtrength, 
To endeavour to attain with pains, as an end, uſed with 
or. To make with pains; or expence of ſtrength. * To 
labour arms.” DRYD. To proſecute with great pains, 
ſo as to effect. To labour the point under theſe diſad- 
„ vantages.” Porr. To beat, threſh or belabour. La- 
bon him with many a ſturdy ſtroke.” DRY. 

LABOURER, S. one who is employed in coarſe and toil- 
ſome work. The perſon who carries mortar, brick, S. 
to builders. One who exerts much ſtrength. An under- 
— and employment. 

LA'BO RSOME, adj. done with great exertion of ſtrength 
and diligence. 


| LA'BRA, S. (Span.) a lip. “ In thy /abras.” Sax. Not 


in uſe. 


LA'BYRINTH, 8. (labyrinthue, Lat) a 3 mazy, 


and iutricate walk in a garden formed with fingle or dou- 
ble hedges, ſo as to render it poſſible for a perion to loſe 
himſelf in it. In anatomy, the ſecond cavity of the in- 
ternal ear, formed out of the os petroſum, and ſo called 
from its ſeveral windings. 

LA'C, S. —— Lat. lague, Fr.) a hard, red, brittle, tran- 
ſparent ſubſtance, partaking a middle nature between that 
of a gum and a reſin, ſuppoſed to be the comb of an in- 
ſect, reſembling an ant; it is brought from Malabar, 
Bengal and Pegu, and uſed in dying ſcarlet, in painting, 
in making ſealing wax, Cc. | 

LA'CE, S. (lacer, Fr, laqueus, Lat.) a ſtring or cord. A 
ſnare or gin. A platted ſtring with which women faſten 
their ſtays or boddices. A web of thread, or gold, and 
ſilver, curiouſly woven and uſed as ornaments in dreſs. 

Sugar. He drinks his coffee without Jace.“ Pr108. 
Though Johnſon ſays that this is a cant word for ſugar; 
yet it ſeems ſomewhat probable it means butter, which 
the luxurious generally put in their coffee, and is, like 
lace on cloaths, an unneceſſary addition, which ſugar is 
not in coffee. | 

To LA'CE, v. a. to faſten with a platted ftring running 
through oilet holes. To adorn with gold, ſilver, or thres 
webbs curiouſly wrought. Figuratively, to embelliſh with 
ornaments of different colours. What envious ſtreaks— 
„% do /ace the ſevering clouds.” L'ESTRAR GE. Laced mit- 
ton, an obſolete — for a proſtitute. To her a laced 
© mutton.” SHAK, * 

LA'CEMAN, S. one who deals in lace. 

LA'CERABLE, adj. (ſee LacsxaTe) ſubjeR or liable to be 
torn. *© Their thin and /acerab/e compoſure.” Harvey: 

To LA'CERATE, v. 4. (laceratus, from lacero, Lat.) to 
tear, rend, or ſeparate by violence. 

LACERA'TION, S. the act of tearing or rending, A breach 

made by tearing. | 4 14 
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LA'CBRATIVE, ! aj; tearing; having dhe power of tear- | 


ing. © Lacerative humour.” HAR VE. 1 4 
| A'CHRYMA JOBI, 8. (Lat. fo called from its ſeeds re. 
ſembling a tear or drop) in botany, a plant named Job's 


ars. _ 

LA'CHRYMAL, adj. (Fr.) producing or containing tears. 

LA'CHRYMARY, adj. (/achryma, Lat. a tear) containin 

„ Lachrymary veſſels.” Apps. | 

LACTNIATED, adj. (lacinia, Lat. a fringe or border) a- 
dorned with fringes or borders. END 

To LA'CK, v. 4. (laecken, Belg.) to want; to need; to be 
without. Neuterly, to be in want, or pine for want. To 
be deficient or wanting. | 

LACE, S. want; defect; failure; need. Both the verb 
and noun are almoſt obſolete. ä 

LACKBRAIN, S. one that wants underſtanding. What 
% x latkbrain is this? SUHAk. 

LA'CKER, S. a kind of varniſh, which when ſpread on a 
white ſurface, appears of a golden colour. 

LA'CKEY, S. (/acquais, Fry a footboy. -** Grooms and 
« [achies.”” SHAK. | 

To LA'CKEY, v. a. to attend as a ſervant. To wait upon 
as a footboy. ** A thouſand liveried angels /actey her.” 
Mirr. Comus, Johnſon queſtions whether Milton has 
uſed this word properly, but I cannot ſee for what reaſon. 
Neuterly, to act as a footboy. To wait upon in a ſervile 
manner. He /acheys by the fide of Virgil.“ Px YS. 

LAC'KLINNEN, adj. having no ſhirt. ** Cheating, /ack- 
« innen mate.” SHAK. Not in uſe. <, 

LACKLUSTRE, adj. dull; wanting brightneſs ; dim. 
Looking on it with /ackluftre eye.” Stax. Not in uſe, 

LACONIC, adj. (laconicus, Lat. laconique, Fr. from Lacones, 
Lat. the people of Sparta, who were remarkable for uſing 
but few words) ſhort; conciſe; brief; expreſſed in few 
words. I grow /aconic even beyond laconiciſm.” Pope. 

LACO/NICISM, S. (fee Laconic) a ſhort or conciſe man- 
ner of expreſſing one's ſentiments ; brevity like that of 
the Lacedzmonians. ** I grow laconic beyond /aconici/m.” 
Pore. 

LACONISM, S. (laconi/me, Fr. laconi/mus, Lat.) a conciſe 
ſtile, expreſſing much in few words. 8 
LACO'NICALLY, a/. (from laconic) in a brief or conciſe 
manner ; in ſuch a manner as to expreſs one's ſentiments 

in a few words. A * 

LAC'TARY, adj. (from lac la&is, Lat. milk) milky ; full of 
juice reſembling milk. Lactary or milky plants.” BROWN. 

LAC'TARY, S. (/a&arium, Lat.) a dairy houſe. Wants 
authority. 2 25 

LAC TA“ TION, 8. (la&atus of lacte) in medicine, the act 
or time of giving ſuck. 

LAC'TEAL, adj. (lac lactit, Lat. milk) in anatomy, convey- 
ing the chyle, a juice reſembling null. le ee 
* veins.” Locke. —. 

LAC'TEAL, S. in anatomy, the veſſel that conveys the 
milky juice called the chyle. : | 

LACTE/OUS, 8. (Ja&eus, Lat.) milky. 60 The lacreous 
« circle.” BROWN. Lacteal; conveying the milky juice 
called chyle. The /a#eous veſſels.” BENTLET. 

LACTE/SCENCE; S. (Iaceſcent of lacteſco, Lat.) tendency 
to turn into a liquour like milk. * This /a&e/cence does 
commonly enſue.” BoyLe. * ; 

LACTE/SCENT, part. (la&e/cens, Lat.) in botany, pro- 
ducing a juice hike milk. Some lacteſcent plants.“ 
ARrBUTH. | 

LACTIFEROUS, adj. (from lac, Lat. milk, and fero, Lat. 

to produce) in anatomy, that which conveys or brings 

mill. & La#iferous duct.“ RAY. In botany, abounding 
with milky juice. 

LA, S. (led, Sax. people, and ſometimes a boy. Skin- 
ner derives it from Hr, Sax. little) a boy or ſtrippling, in 


familiar language, and paſtoral 2 | 
LA'DDER, S. (bledre, Sax. ladder, Belg. leyter, Teut. from 
leyden, Belg. or leyten, Teut. to lead) a e made with 


two upright pieces, croſſed with others at proper diſtances, 
which ſerve as ſteps. Figuratively, applied to any move- 


able thing by which a perſon may climb to ſome diſtance , 


from the ground, or to any gradual riſe in dignity. 
LA'DE, from the Sax. Jade, A purging or diſcharging, in 

compoſition, implies the mouth of a river, by which 
rr into a great river” or the 
To LA'DE, v. 4. (preter and part. paſlive Jaded or laden, 

from lade, Sax. a rthen, or Madian, Sax.) to put a bur- 


then upon a beaſt. To burthen. To freight, applied to 


a ſhip. - To heave out or throw out, from /adian, Sax. to 
1 r cleanſe, or from hladan, Sax. to draw out. 
L „S. (Scale, Sax.) a veſſel with a long handle and 


a bowl at the end uſed to take liquour out of a pot, Cc. 


L AM 


The receptacles of a mill into which the water Falls and 


turns it. | 
LA'DY, 8. (blafdig,” Sax. lada, Ruff.) a woman of rank, 
the title belonging properly to the wives of knights and 
all degrees above them, and to the daughters of earls ; at 
preſent uſed as a ceremonious or reſpectſul expreſſion to 
women that dreſs tolerably. | | 


LA'DY-BEDSTRAW, S. a plant. | 5 

LA'DY-BIRD, LADY-COW, LA'DY-FLY, S. a ſmall 
round inſe& with wings in a ſheath, which is of a rediſn 
colour, ſpotted with black. h 

LA'DY-LIKE, adj. reſembling a perſon of delicate breeding 
and conſtitution. Soft, delicate. 

LA'DY-MANTLE, S. a plant. | 


| LA'DYSHIP, S. (/ady and ip of ,p, Sax. rank, office, 


or condition) the title of a lady. 

LA'DY*S-SLIPPER, S. a plant. | 

LA'DY'S-SMOCK, S. a beautiful white flower conſiſting of 
four petals, called likewiſe cardomime. © Lady's-ſmocks 
all filver white.” Srax. 

LA'G, adj. (lzng, Sax. long. lagg, Swed. lago, Cimb. the 
end) that which is behind, at the latter end, or falls ſhort. 
Sluggiſh ; flow in motion. Laſt, or long delayed. 

LAG, S. the loweſt claſs. The common lag of people.” 
SHax. He that comes laſt or ſtays behind. | 
To LA'G, v. . to loiter, or move flowly. To ſtay behind 

or not come in. | 

LA'GGER, S. a loiterer, or one who moves but ſlowly. 

LA'ICAL, adj. (laique, Fr. laicus, Lat. from Max, lacs, Gr. 
people) belonging'to the people, oppoſed to the clergy. 

LAPFD, part. preter of Lay. | 

LAPN, part. preter of Lys. a 

LAFR, S. (/ai, Fr. a wild ſow, leger, Belg.) among ſportſ- 

_ men, a place where deer harbour by day. The impreſ- 
ſion which a beaſt has made on the graſs or ground where- 
on he has lain. In huſbandry, a place where cattle uſuall 


reſt under ſome ſhelter, and enrich the ground by their 
dung. | 22 | * 


LATRD, S. (S ford, Sax.) the lord of a manor in the Scot- 


tiſh dialeR. 


LATITY,' S. (az, lars, Gr. the people) the people, diſtin- 


guiſhed from the clergy. The ſtate of a layman. 


LA'KE, S. (lac, Fr. lacus, Lat.) a large collection of wa- 


ters, incloſed in ſome inland place. Figuratively, a ſmall 


plaſh of water. In painting, a middle colour betwixt ul- 


tramarine and vermilion. 


LA MB, S. (Sax. Goth. Dan, and Iſl. lam. Belg.) the young 
of a ſheep. In ſeripture, typically applied to our Lord 


and Saviour, who is called the Lamb of Gov. 


LA'MBATIVE, adj. (from Jambo, Lat. to lick) to be taken 


by licking. Lambative medicines.” Brown. 


LA'MRSWOOL, S. a mixture of ale and roaſted apples. 


LAM BENT, adj. (lambens, Lat.) gliding about; laying 
about or upon without doing any Kher p | l 


LAMBDO/IDAL, agj. (from alba, lambda, Gr. and ws, 


Gr. ſhape) having the form or ſhape of the Greek letter 


A, lambda. ** The lambdoidal future.” SHARP. | 
LA'ME, adj. (lam, lama, Sax. Iam or laem, Belg. labm, 
Teut. lam, Dan. lamanie wwrekw, Pol.) crippled, or diſ- 
- abled in the limbs. Walking in a hobbling manner. Fi- 
uratively, not ſmooth, or not having its due quantity of 
cet, applied to verſe. Imperfect; unfatisfaftory. ' « A 
« [ame excuſe.” Swirr. | : * | 
To LA'ME, v. 4. (from the noun, /omati, Ruff, lomiti, _ 


Sclav. lamati, Boh. lamac, Pol.) to deprive of the uſe of 


a limb, either by a blow or by accident. Figuratively, 
to ſurpaſs, or out run. An encounter which /ames re- 
« port to follow it.” SAR. 5 

LAME'LLATED, a. (/amella, Lat. a thin plate or film) 
covered with thin plates or films. | 

LA'MELY, adv. like a cripple; not being able to walk 
without bobbling. Imperfectly; in a defective manner. 

LA*MENESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon who cannot make a 
perfect uſe of his legs or other limbs. Figuratively, im- 
perfection. Weakneſs. 

To LAME'NT, v. #. (lamentor, Lat. lamenter, Fr.) to ex- 
preſs ſorrow for the loſs of ſomething. Actively, to be- 
moan ; to ſhow ſorrow for. | gg) 

LAME'NT, S. ſorrow expreſſed fo as to be heard; grief 
uttered in complaints and cries, Torment, abt f 

amen and furious rage.“ MiutT. 

LA'MENTABLE, adj. (Fr. laxentabilir, Lat.] to be la- 
mented ; cauſing forrow. Mournful. Sad; expreflive of 


ſorrow. Miſerable, pitiful, or deſpica e. This 4- 


« mentable refuge.” STILLINGFLEET. 


LAME'/NTABLY, S. in a manner which e 


xprel reſſes or cauſes 
forrow; In a pitiful or deſpicable manner. ". 
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as it may be heard or ſeen. 
LAMENTER, . 15 who expreſſes. ſorrow for the loſs of 

in ſuch a manner as may be heard. 
„N gf 


* 20 ſeet long, 
ſhort feet with which it cree 
in queſt of food; it has no 
eaten. BA LEV. 9 
INA, S. (Lat.) 2 chin plate, ap 9 to ſubſtances 
"which conff of ſcales or one coat laid over another. 
LA'MINATED, 4. mp” 
of parts reſembling thin Plates ying over one another. 
To LA'MM, v. 4. (lamac, Pol. lem, Il. preter lande, to 
beat) to beat ſoundly with - cudg el. 
LAM AS, 8. (fo called, — to Skinner, becauſe 
— then out of 'ſeaſon;. according to Somner, 
hafmas, becauſe our forefathers made an offering of 
bread made of new wheat on -this day. Bailey derives it 
from the obligation thoſe perſons were under by their te- 
nure, who held lands of 
a lamb alive on this day into the church at high maſs. 
| nya. ſuppoſes it may be corrupted from /attermath, and 
r. Bern that it is likewiſe a corruption of latmas, 
a ſummer feſtival ; from leto, Bohem. leita and leiti, Sclav. 
lita, Ruff. lids, San, a ſummer, or the A of the 
year) the firſt day of Auguſt 
LA'MP, S. (lamp, Brit. lampe, Fr. xa. as,  lampas, Gr. 
_— Heb. lampid, Syr.) a light ne of Tol and a wick. 
Figuratively, any kind of light, whether real or metapho- 


rical. 


ving a head like a cow, and two 


„and its fleſh is common- 


LA'MPASS,  S. (lampar, Fr.) a lump of fleſh. about the 


fize of a nutmeg, wWhi hich ariſes in the roof of a horſe's 

mouth between his teeth. 

" LA'MPBLACK, S. a black powder made by holding a 
lamp or torch under the SS. aq of a baſon, and ſtriking 
the fur into ſome receptacle beneath, with a feather. 

LAMPO'ON, S. (derived by Bailey from /ampons, a drunk- 
en ſong. It imports, let as drink, 


and was ted as a burthen at the end of each cou- 
plet) a al ſatire, or ſevere cenſure written. barely 
to make a perſon uneaſy. 


To LAMPO'ON, v. a, to abuſe with perſonal ſatire. 
LAMPO/ONER, S. one who abuſes with perſonal Gtire. 
LA'MPREON, or LA'MPRELL, |S. ( piles a ſmall 


lamprey or fiſh ſomewhat reſembling an 4 at having holes 
on each fide to breathe at inſtead of gills, 


MPREY, 8. (lanpres, Fr. leamproye; Belg. lanpre 
Lf da, Ital. I. Hanpas, Brit. Camden : 6, Span. 


and Skinner ſup- 
the rocks) a fiſh like an eel, di 
lour, but ſomewhat bluiſh on 
the throat hers be bots ye een was or: 
ing no They are in ſeaſon in ng, and 
| Pres the rn Seven. 1 151 
= lance, Fr. an Span. lancea, t. a ſpear 
borne in 3 and ſomewhat reſembling the half 


1 Lack, v. a, to pierce or cut. In ſurgery, to open 
a wound with a lancet, &c. 

LA'NCEPESADE, or LA'NCEPESADO, S. (lancepeſade, 
Fr. lanceata ſpezzata, Ital. a broken lance) an officer un- 
der a corporal. Both the office and word is now dif 


uſed. 
LA'NCET, 8. (lancetee, Fr. E Ital.) a fine ſmall * 
8 A ſtrait pointed, two edged, and 


and of a dark co- 


To LAN NCH, 2 ER 


velin. 2 dart or throw. 
LAND, 8. ERS Sax. Dan. Teut. and Belg. Ilan, 
Brit. 1 . diſtinguiſhed from others. Earth, 


8 nd or ſurface of a 
unuſual ſenſe. _ ** Roll'd—alon the and,” — 


Dad in the plural for CEE ng in land. Fi-. 
vely, x nation or people. © The and believed.” 

Kro. . Une, from Hand, Sax. I would laxd damm him.“ 
Sunk. This might probably be a coarſe expreſfion, 
is now laid de or otten. „ 
word for urine, and to ſtop the common functions and 


es of * to kill. Hanmer... | 
was to ſet on ſhore from a ſhip or other 
. veſſel, 


LANDED; aj. tet on ſhore from a ſbip. Haring 6 fr 
tune conlitiog | in lands, 

LA'NDFALL, 8. in law, a ſudden tranſlation of pri 
in lands by the death of a perſon. Among mariners, 


1 45 called a. ſea- cow or manatee, 
on the ſhallow. and rocks 


applied. to bodies conſiſting 


cathedral of York, to bring 


trom /amper, old Fr. 


each ſide. 


lampetra from their licking 
Hy; on each fide * 


veſſel. Neuterly, to. come to ſhore "roms thip or other | 


| | 2 adj, . (flanke, 


LAN 

the action of falling in with the land: Aan have 
| or landfall, is. applied to a ſhip when «ſhe makes or . 
| d, as ſhe according to her reckoning. 
RR 8. an inundation, or overflowing of land. 
| „% Looked like a land. food. CLAR END. 
LAND-FORCES, S. (not uſed in the fingular) fotees, or 

ſoldiers uſed on land, 
 LA'NDHOLDER, S. one whoſe fortune conſiſts in lands. 
LANDIOBBER, 8. one xe who deals in buying or "{elling 
' lands. 
 LANDGRAYVE, S. (/andgraf, Teut. land. and graf, Teut, 
; lord or count) a German title of dominion _ 
| LANDING, LA'NDING-PLACE, S. che uppermoſt. 6; 

of a pair of ſtaits, or the floor of the room you aſcend 
2. A place where perlans come to ſhore Hm a ſhip 


LANDLADY, S. a woman who has tenants holding under 
her. The miſtreſs of a public houſe. 

LA'NDLESS, adv. without property or fortune. A lis 
„ of /andle/s re ſalutes. SHA. 

LANDLOCKED, adj. ſhut in or incloſed wich land. 

LA'NDLOPER, . 8. (land and loopen, el a landman; 
uled by ſeamen BY a n of reproach to thoſe who paſz 


their lives on 

LA'NDLORD, S. A owner of lands and — who has 
tenants under him. The maſter of a public houſe. 

LANDMARK, S. any thing ſet up ant * mark 
the boundaries of lands. 


| 


LA'NDSCAPE, S. Claude bas, Belg. the or figure of 
land). the view br — of a country. In painting, a 
ome rural or champain ſubject, ſuch az 


e repreſenting 
418 vales, rivers, and ſeats, Fc. 


LA'ND-TAX, S. a tax laid upon lands and houſes. 
LA'ND-WAITER, S. an officer of the cuſtom- houſe ſet to 
you» goods to prevent their being landed without paying 


uty 

LA'NDWARD, adv, towards the land. 

LANE, S. (len, Belg, lara, Sax.) a narrow between 
hedges. In cities, a narrow paſſage with houſes on each 
fide, ſomewhat broader than an alley, and not ſo —— 
a ſtreet. Figuratively, a paſſa ge between men ſtandin 

«© The earls ſervants ſtood Tanged on 
++ ſides, and made—a lane.” Bac. 

LANERET, S. a little hawk. 


upon by any peculiar e, to communicate their 
thoughts with. The kgs. by one cou in com- 
municating their thou hts, as diſtinguiſhed from t'oſe 
adopted by another. 
on. 


LA'NGUAGED, ag. having various languages. 


« |} ng) nations,” Pork. 


« Many 


| LANGUAGE-MASTER, S. (now written maſter of lan- 


guages, fr from Maitre des langues, Fr.) one who profeſles to 
languages. 


LA'NGUET. S. ( Ye, Fr.) any thing cut in the form oi 


a tongue. 1 
LA'NGUID, 775 n wanting force, ſtrength, 
or irits. Figuratively, „ Wanting co 
ire their lan g fouls.” Appis.. Ih 125 
LANG IBL x. 1 in a weak or feeble manner. 
LA'NGUIDNESS, 8. the quality. or ſlate of wanting 
ſtrength , or ſpirits. 
To LA NGUIS v. #, (Janguir, Fr. Langue, Lat.) to grow 
feeble, to pine away; to looſe ſpirits or ſtrength. To 
looſe vigour. Figuratively, to be dejected, or to fink and 
pine under ſorrow, or any. ſlow conſuming. paſſion. To 
_ at with melting affection, ſoftneſs, and tender- 


14 Neun. 8. any ſoſt, tender, weak, or fecble appea- 
| LA'NGUISHINGLY, adwy. weakly ; feebly ; - with feeble 


— Dully, tediouſly, applied to time. ** How 
40 ly the weeks are pal. S1DNEY. | 
| LA'NG 1811 T, 8. — Rate of pining either with 


ſome * Ae melting look 


|  tendernefs. 
| LA'NGUOR, 8. (lan Lat. wears Fr.) in medicine, 
m want or decay of ſpirits, through 


a faintneſs, axiſing 

rr * exerciſe, or from an additi 

weight of fluids, cauſed by a diminution of ſecretion 

LA'NIFICE, 8. lanificiue, Lat.) woolen — 
144 NN ete. 

Belg. lender, galenk,, Teut, nimble) 

limber ; N _A Not Gurled or 0 


5 Hue „rng of M.. 


be JET TT 1 10 


1 


LA'NGUAGE, 8. (Fr. Agua, Lat.) a ſet of words, agreed 


e; peculiar manner of expreſ- 


L. 


oo S 


S=> & >-& 


S 


s * 


2. 


K 


ing 


F . K. 


LAP . 


++ applied to hair. Not plump; meagre ;j ſlender, 

| 2 or languid. Rear'd 1 5 Bead. Sd z. | | 

LA'NKNESS, S. the . or ſtate of being thin, meagre, 
or lender. The quality of hanging down. ſtrait, without 
curls, applied to hair. $37 4485 | 

LANNER, 8. (/amer, Fr. . lannarius, Lat.) A ſpecies of | 

k. | | 

Mr SQUENET, S. (Fr. /ance and 4zechr, Teut. a ſervant) 
a German foot ſoldier. A game at cards, 

LA/NTERN, 8. (lanterne, Fr. lanterna, Lat. erroneouſly 
written Janthorn) a tranſparent caſe in which a candle or 
other light may be carried about. A light-houſe, or light 
dung out to guide ſhips. A dark lantern is a lantern fitted 

with a moveable ſlider, which by being turned round, in- 

tercepts the light of the candle. Magic lantern, in optics, 
is a machine, which, in a darkened room repreſents vari- 
ous figures on a wall, in ſo odd a manner, that thoſe 
who are not in the ſecret look on it as the effect of magic. 

In architecture, a kind of little dome raiſed over a large 

one, or over the roof of a building; alſo a ſquare cage of 

timber, with glaſs in it, placed over the ridge of a corri- 
dore or gallery to illuminate it. Lantern-jaws, a term 
uſed to expreſs a meagre countenance, or a viſage ſo thin, 


that the light of a candle might probably be ſeen through 


LANU'GO, 8. (Lat.) in botany, down, or that ſoft hairy, 
or wooly covering which grows on the leaves, ſtalks, or 
fruit of plants; as on the leaves of the roſe, campion, or 
the fruit of the peach-tree. 

LANU'GINOUS, adj. (/anugine/ur, Lat.) downy ; covered 
with ſoft ack lrg rm bge \ tha Took . 

p, 8. (Lzppe, Sax. lappe, Teut.) the looſe part of a gar- 

22 151 may be oubled at pleaſure. That ** of 
the cloaths that is ſpread over the thighs as a perſon fits 
down, and will hold any thing laid on it, without letting 
it roll off. That part of the body, which is parallel to 
the ſeat of a chair when a perſon fits down. 

To LA'P, v. a. to wrap or twiſt round any thing, uſed with 
round, in or about. To cover, wrap, or involve in any 
thing. Neuterly, to be ſpread fo as to double over. 

To LAP, wv. n. (lappian, Sax. lappen, Belg. and Teut. 
lapper, Fr. labrer, Dan. from lambo, I at.) to drink by 
licking up with the tongue. Actively, to lick up with 
the tongue. 

LAP-DOG, 8. a little dog ſo called, becauſe indulged by 
the ladies to lay in their laps. | 

LAPFUL, S. as much as can be contained in the lap. 

LA'PIDARY, S. (lapidaire, Fr.) one who cuts or deals in 

recious ſtones. 2 

LAPIDARY, adj. belonging to or proper for a ſtone. 
Hence, * lapidary fiile is that which is fit for monumen- 

« tal inſcriptions.” CHAuB. | 

LAPI'DEOUS, ad}. (lapidens, Lat.) ſtoney; of the nature 
of ſtone. . 

LAPIDE'SCENT, S. ( /afide/cens from /apide/co, Lat.) a 
ſtoney concretion. ; | 

LAPIDE'SCEN'T, adj. (/apide/cens, Lat.) growing or turn- 
ing to ſtone. | ; 

LAPIDI'FIC, adj. (lapidifgue, Fr.) forming ſtones. ** Atoms 

of the /apidific as well as faline principle.” Grew, | 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) che act of forming ſtones, 
« Lapidification of ſubſtances more ſoft.” Bac. 

LA'PIDIST, S. ( plural of Japis, Lat. a ſtone) one 
that deals in precious ſtones. An ordinary lapidift.” 
Ray. Not in uſe. 

LA'PIS,-S. (Lat.) a ſtone. Lapis Laxuli, or azure ſtone, 
is a copper ore, ſo hard and compact as to take a high po- 
liſh. It is found in lumps of the fize of a man's fiſt, 
of an elegant blue colour, beautifully variegated with 
clouds of white and veins of a ſhining gold colour; that 
5 Aſia and Africa is the beſt; ultramarine is made 
rom it. : 


8 8. one who wraps or laps up. One who laps or 

ICKS, 

LAPPET, S. (a diminutive of /ap) the parts of a head- 
dreſs that hanps looſe. | 

LA'PSE, S. (apfus, Lat.) a flow, or fall of water from a 
higher place. Figuratively, a ſmall errour or miſtake. 
In canon law, a loſs of right or tranſlation of it from 
— to another. A devolution, or lage of right.” 

Inn. oY 

To LA'PSE, v. #. (lap/ur, from labor, Lat.) to glide flow- 
ly, to fat by degrees ; uſed with into. ** To lap/e into 
che barbarity of the Northern nations:“ Swirr. To fail 
in any thing; to ſlip. To be guilty of a ſmall or trivial 
fault hrough inadvertency or miſtake. Homer—has 
** 1ap/ed into the burleſque.“ Spear. To looſe or let Nip 


* 


LAPW 


. 8 . 
- tAaAT 
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the proper time. The appellants /ap/ing the term of 
law.“ Arrtiees. To fall b the negligence of one poſ- 
ſeſſour to another. Uſed with re; It lapſes lo the king. 
AYLireg., To fall from perfection, truth, or faith, 

LA*PWING, S. a clamorous bird, fo named from the length 
and er of the wings. 4 


„ 8. work in which one part is la; or 
_ over another. Wrought by Aind of 2 
REW, 

LA'RBOARD, S. (Skinner derives it from lever board, and 
lever from lewyus, Lat. the left) the leſt hand fide of a 
ſhip, when you ſtand with your face towards the head. 

LA*RCENY; S. (lanric, Fr, from latrocinium, - Lat.) the 
felonious taking away a perſon's goods in his abſence. 
Great larceny, is when the goods are above the value of 
12d. Petty Larceny, is when the value of the goods ſtolen 
does not amount to 12d, P 

LA RCH, S. (/arix, Lat.) a tree, which growing on the 
Po, and ſhedding gum, is ſuppoſed to have been the tree 
into which the filters of Phacton were metamorphoſed. 

LA'RD, S. (Fr. /ardum, Lat.) the greaſe of ſwine. Ba- 
con, or the fleſh of wine. The imoaking ard.“ 
Da vo. 1 

To LA'RD, ». a. (larder, Fr.) to ſtuff with bacan, To 
make fat. Lards the lean earth as he walks.” SnAxk. 
Figuratively, to mix with ſomething elſe by way of im- 
provement. * Larded with many ſeveral reatons.” Shack. 

LA'RDER, S. {Jardier, old Fr. from lara the room where 
meat is kept, or ſalted. 3 1 

LARDERER, S. one who has the charge of the larder. 

LARDON, S. (Fr.) a bit of bacon. 

LA*RGE, adj. (large, Fr. largus, Lat.) bulky, or of great 
dimenſions. Wide or er wh, applied to place. Libe- 
ral, abundant, or plentiful. Copious or diffuſive, ap- 
plied to ſtile; uſed with apor : © I might be very large 

un the importance and advantages.” FELTON. At 
large; without reſtraint. © Talk at large.“ Anis. In 
7 diffuſive manner, applied to ſtile. Debated at large. 

ATTS. 


LA'RGELY, adv. in a wide or extenſive manner. In a co- 

— or diffuſe manner, applied to ſtile. In a liberal or 
untiful manner, applied to giving. Abundantly, plen- 
tifully, or without reſtraint. They, loves diſport— 
* took largely. Par. Loft. 

LA*RGENESs, S. extent, bulk, or ſpaciouſneſs, applied to 
place. Greatneſs or elevation, 4 — to the mind. Ex- 
tent or bulk, applied to things. Wideneſs, or the ſpace 
between any two extremes. Largeneſs of nvers.” 
BexTLEY. | | | 

LA'RGESS, S. /large/e, Fr.) a preſent, gift, or bounty. 

LA*RMIER, S. (larme, Fr. a tear) in architecture, a flat, 
ſquare, maſſive member of the cornice, between the cy- 
matium and the ovolo, ſo called from its uſe ; which is to 
diſperſe water, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the 
wall drop by drop, or as it were by tears. 


LA*RK, S. (laverce, Sax. lawrach, Scot. lerk, Dan.) 2 | 


ſinging bird which makes its neſt in corn fields on the 
ground, and ſings as it mounts in the air. yo; 
LA'RKER, S. one who catches larks. .. 
LA'RKSPUR, S. a flower ſo called from its reſembling the 
. ſpur of a lark. | | | 
LARVATED, S. (larva, Lat. a maſk) maſked. Wants 
authority. 
LA'RUM, S. (run, Brit.) any noiſe made to excite at- 
tention, and give notice of danger. A clock which 
makes a noiſe at any particular hour to which its index 
is ſet; | 
LARYNGO”TOMY, (from >Maguys, /arygx, Gr. the larynx, 
and rene, remno, Gr. to cut) in ſurgery, an operation 
where the fore part of the larynx is divided to afliſt 
reſpiration during large tumours in the upper. parts, as 
in the quinſey. a N 
LA'RYNX, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the upper part of the 
wind- pipe, or the trachea, which is above the root of the 
tongue, before the 1 and is one of the organs 
of reſpiration, as well as the principal inſtrument of the 
voice. * | 
LASCUVIENT, part. Claſcivicus, Lat.) behaving in a ſro- 
lckſome or wanton manner. Wants authority... 
LASCUVIOUS, adj. (v, Lat,) leud ; wanton 4 be- 
having with too great liberty to the other ſex. Soft, effe- 
minate. „ The /a/civious pleaſing of a lute,” Snax, 
LASCI'VIOUSNESS, S. the quality of diſcovering lewd- 
neſs or luſt; either in behaviour or words. 3 


LASCI'VIOUSLY, adv. lewdly; in a wanton; or looſe | 


manner. 8 
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as it may be heard or ſeen. 
LAMENTER, 8. one who expreſſes. ſorro for the. loſs of 
fon or thin in ſpch a manner as may be heard. | 
NTINE, S. a 1. called à ſea-cow or manatee, 
dr 20 feet lon having a head like a cow, and t 
ſhort feet with ch it creeps on the ſhallow. and rocks 
in queſt of food; it has no fins, * its fleſh. is common- 
ly eaten. Barley. 

INA, S. (Lat.) a chin plate, applied to ſubſtances 
which confiſt yr ſcales or one coat laid over another. 
LA'MINATED, ay. pies. applied to bodies conliting 

of parts reſ ſembling thin plates lying over one another. 

To LA'MM, v. a. (lamac, Pol. lem, Il. preter lame, to 
beat) to beat ſoundly with a cudgel. 

LA'MMAS, S. (4 Called, according to Skinner, becauſe 
lambs then grow out of ſeaſon ;. according to Somner, 

hafmas, becauſe our forefathers made an offering of 
bread made of new wheat on · this day. Bailey derives it 
from” the obligation thoſe E were under by their te- 
nure, who held lands of 
a lamb alive on this day into the church at high maſs. 
33 ſuppoſes it may be corrupted from /attermath, and 
that it is likewiſe a corruption of /atmas, 

a ſummer feſtival ; from leto, Bohem. {cita and leiti, Sclav. 

lita, Ruff. lids, Sax. a ſummer, or the n of the 

year) the firſt day of Auguſt 

LA'MP, S. (lamp, Brit. lampe, Fr. Majras, lampas, Gr. 
„D, Heb. lamprid, Syr.) a light made 94 7 oil and a wick. 
n any kind of light, whether real or metapho- 
rica 

LA Mass, 8. (lampas, Fr.) a lump of fleſh. about che 
fize of a nutmeg, which ariſes in the roof of a horſe's 
mouth between his teeth. 

" LA'MPBLACK, S. a black made by holding a 
lamp or torch under the bottom of a baſon, and ſtriking 
the fur into ſome receptacle beneath, with a feather. 

LAMPO'ON, S. (derived by dey from lampons, a drunk- 
en ſong. It imports, let us drink, from /amper, old Fr. 
and was cated as a burthen at the end of each cou- 

plet) a pe —— or ſevere cenſure written Ne 
to make a perſon 7. 

To LAMPO'ON, v. a, to abuſe with perſonal ative. 

LAMPO/ONER, S. one who abuſes with perſonal tire. 

LA'MPREON, or LA'MPRELL, S. (lam ) a ſmall 


Jamprey or fin ſomewhat reſembling an eel, but at having holes 
on each fide to breathe at inſtead of gills. 


'MPREY, S. (/amprei, Fr. era. wproe, Belg: lamprea, 
4 da, Ital. . Hage, Brix Camden and — bow 
derive their name from their licking 
the rocks) a fh like an eel, di and of a co- 
lour, but ſomewhat bluiſh on the belly; on each ſide 
the throat hoy have ſeven holes w recelve the water, — 
ing no gills. They are be ſeaſon in the ſpring, and 
abound 1n the river Severn. 


LA'NCE, lance, Fr. and Span. lancea, Lat.) a 
13 1 hand, and ſomewhat reſembling the half 
e 


To LANC E, v. 4. to pierce or cut. In ſurgery, to 
a wound with a lancet, &c. = 

LANCEPESADE, or LA'NCEPESADO, 8. (lancepeſſade, 
Fr. lanceata ſents, Ital. a broken lance) an officer un- 
der a Both the office and word is now diſ- 
uſed. 

LA'NCET, 8. (lancette, Fr. lancetta, Ital.) a fine fmall fir. 

inſtrument, ſtrait 


geon's knife or ſtrait pointed, two edged, and 
g veins, Cc. 


uſed in o 
To LA'NCH, v. 4. (lancer, F 
lian 


to throw like a javelin. To dart or thr 

LAND, 8. (land, bod, Sax. Bus: Teut. and Belg. , 
Brit. 1 . from others. —— 
| nd. or ſurface of a 

8 ſenſe. “ Roll'd—aleng the 4nd.“ {wry 

Dad in the plural for an eftate con ng in land. Fi- 

tively, z nation or people. The and believed.“ 

Kro. rige, from blond, Sax. I would lard damn him.” 

Sax, This might probably be a coarſe expreſſion, and 
js now laid abide or otten. Land or laut is an old 
word for urine, to ſtop the common functions and 

es of natui to kill. Haxnmes. 

To LA D, v. u. to ſet on ſhore. from. a ſhip or other 
_ Neuterly, to come to ſhore from a n or other 
ve 

LANDED, a4}. ſet on ſhore from a ſhip,. Haring a far- | 

| ne conlitiog bs 100 

LANDFALL, 8. in law, a ſudden tranſlation of property 


ia lands by che death of a perſon, Among mariners, 


w || 


cathedral of York, to bring 


Lama ion. &. 1 ge * 


| 


' 


—_ 


2 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


A 
' LANDING, LA'NDING-PLACE, 8. che 


LANDLESS, adv. without property or fortune. 


f 
Wi 
* 


LAN 
84100 of -falling in with the land: en have a 
ood landfall, is applied to a ſhip when ſhe makes or 

* land, as ſhe expeged, — 9 to her retkon 

 LA'ND-FLOOD, 8. an inundation, or overflowing: of ln. 
% Looked like a land. oo. Crarend. 

LA'ND-FORCES, S. (not uſed in the ſingular) forees, or 
ſoldiers uſed on land. 

 LA'NDHOLDER, 8. one whoſe fortune ſiſts in lands, 

' LANDJOBBER, 8. one who deals in ing or lig 


lands. 


LANDGRAVE, S. {/andgraff, Teut. land and graf, Teur, 


a German title of 9 ag ” 
uppermoſt ſtep 
of a. pair of ſtaite, or the flaor of the room: you aſl 
upon, A place where e a ſhip 


or. | 
LA'NDLADY, S. a woman who has tenants holding under 
her. The miſtreſs of a public houſe. 
cc A lit 
© of /andle/s reſolutes.“ SHAx. 


LANDLOCKED, adj. ſhut in or incloſed with land. 

LANDLOREER, 8. (A and loopen, Belg.) a landman; 
uled by ſeamen as a m of reproach to thoſe WhO pat 
their lives on 

LA'NDLORD, S. an owner of lands and houks, who has 
tenants under kim... The maſter of a public houſe. 

LA'NDMARK, S. any thing ſet 1 Roters ul mark 
the boundaries of lands. 

LA'NDSCAPE, S. {land/chap, Belg. the 
land) the view or — of a country. 

e repreſenting 0 

9 vales, rivers, and ſeats, c. | 

LA'ND-TAX, S. a tax laid apon lands and houſes. 

LAND-WAITER, S. an officer of the cuſtom-houſe ſet to 
watch goods to prevent their being landed without paying 


du 
LANDWARD, adv; towards the land. 
LANE, S. (/aen, Belg, laza, uy a narrow 
hedges. In cities, a narrow paſſage with houſes on each 
ide. ſomewhat broader than an alley, and not ſo — 
a ſtreet. Figuratively, a paſſage between men ſtandin 
each ſide. The earls ſervants ſtood ranged on 
„ ſides, and made —a lene.” Bac. 


lord or count) 


or figure of 


lee 


LANERET, S. a little hawk. 
| LANGUAGE, S. (Fr. lingua, Lond a fer of words, agreed 


to communicate their 


n an har 
2 be 


uſed by one cou in com- 
municating WH = hts, as diitinguiſhed from thoſe 
——_——_—_— % penny ane | 
on. 


LA'NGUAGED, agj. having various languages. 


% Many 

9 IT -g'4 nations.” "x 
AGE-MASTER, S. (now written maſter of lan- 
, from Maitre des Langue Fr.) one who profeſles to 


teac foreign 
LANGUET. 'y. Fr.) any thing cut in the form ot 
« (Janguidus, Lat.) wanting force, ſtrength, 


ARON, us 


its. 757 urativel dull, heartleſs, co 
ire their /an ingaid fouls.” Avpis. WN mY 
LA/NGUIDLY, 24. in a weak or feeble manner. 
LANGUIDNESS, 8. the quality. or ſtate of wanting 
firength or ſpirits. 
To LA NGUIS = 1. (languir, Fr. Lat.) to grow 
feeble,” to pine away; to looſe ſpirits or ſtrength. To 
looſe "ago Figuratively, to be Iejeacd, or to ſink and 
ov under ſorrow, or. any. ſlow conſuming. paſſion. To 
k at with melting afeQion, ſof and tender- 


LA Neunk. 8. any ſoft, tender, weak, or feeble appear 


LA'/NGUISHINGLY, adv. weakly ; feebly ; with feeble 
tenderneſs. P. 9 Gn =P plied + to time. How 


; * — 
ISH ay ſtate of pining either with 


= low plion of du A ſoft and melting look of 


tenderneſs. 

LA'NGUOR, 8. (lnaguer, Lat ——_ Fr.) in medicine, 

a Waden ariſing want or ecay of ſpirits, . through 
indigeſtion, 1 1— or from: an additions! 

weight of fluids, cauſed by a diminution of ſecretion by 
the. common 21 


LA'NIBIGE, 8. 15 
{IG mtg wo Genders galant, Teut, t. nimble) 
, „ [94 
| looſe ; lumber; wanting Qifivels. Not garled or hangin 
N 9 [11 10 yrs one 


* 


| Th TATT> plot) 7 | 


n painting, à 
rural or champain ſubject, ſuch as 


LAP 5 


4 


ſtrait, applied to hair. Not plump ; meagre lender, | 


faint, or languid. Rear'd her land head.“ Mitt. 
LA'NKNESS, S. the _ or ſtate of being thin, meagre, 

or lender. The quality of hanging down ftrait, without 

curls, applied to hair. $ragetey 47-44 | 
LAN NBR, 8. Canier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.) a ſpecies of 


AN SQUENET, S. (Fr. /ance and Anecht, Teut. a ſervant) 
a German foot ſoldier. A game at cards, 

LANTERN, 8. (lanterne, Fr. lanterna, Lat. erroneouſly 
written lanthorn) a tranſparent caſe in which a candle or 
other light may be carried about. A light-houſe, or light 
dung out to guide ſhips. A dark lantern is a lantern fitted 
with a moveable ſlider, which by being turned round, in- 
tercepts the light of the candle. Magic lantern, in optics, 
i a machine, which, in a darkened room repreſents vari- 
ous figures on a wall, in ſo odd a manner, that thoſe 
who are not in the ſecret look on it as the effect of magic. 
In architecture, a kind of little dome raiſed over a large 
one, or over the roof of a building; alſo a ſquare cage of 
timber, with glaſs in it, placed over the ridge of a corri- 
dore or gallery to illuminate it. Lantern-jaws, a term 
uſed to expreſs a meagre countenance, or a viſage ſo thin, 
that the light of a candle might probably be ſeen through 


LANU'GO, S. (Lat.) in botany, down, or that ſoft hairy, 
or wooly covering which pou on the leaves, ſtalks, or 
fruit of plants; as on the leaves of the roſe, campion, or 
the fruit of the peach-tree. 

LANU'GINOUS, adj. (lanugineſiu, Lat.) downy ; covered 
with ſoft hair. See Lanvuco. 

LAP, S. (lzppe, Sax. lappe, Teut.) the looſe part of a gar- 
ment, which may be doubled at pleaſure. That part of 


the cloaths that is ſpread over the thighs as a perſon fits | 


down, and will hold any thing laid on it, without letting 
it roll off. That part of the body, which is parallel to 
the ſeat of a chair when a perſon fits down. 

To LA'P, wv. a. to wrap or twiſt round any thing, uſed with 
round, in or about. To cover, wrap, or involve in any 
thing. Neuterly, to be ſpread ſo as to double over. 

To LAP, v. n. (lappian, Sax. lappen, Belg. and Teut. 
lapper, Fr. labrer, Dan. from lambo, I at.) to drink by 
licking up with the tongue. Actively, to lick up with 
the tongue. 

LAP-DOG,''S. a little dog ſo called, becauſe indulged by 
the ladies to lay in their laps. 5 

LA PFUL, S. as much as can be contained in the lap. 

LA'PIDARY, S. (lapidaire, Fr.) one who cuts or deals in 

recious ſtones. TR 

LAPIDARY, adj. belongin 
Hence, * a lapidary ile is 
« tal inſcriptions.” CHAaMs. 

LAPI'DEOUS, ad}. (/apidens, Lat.) ſtoney; of the nature 
of ſtone. ; 

LAPIDE/SCENT, S. ( /afide/cens from lapideſce, Lat.) a 
ſtoney concretion. | 

LAPIDE'SCENT, adj. (lapideſcens, Lat.) growing or turn- 
ing to ſtone, 5 . 

LAPIDI'FIC, adj. (/apidifique, Fr.) forming ſtones. © Atoms 

of the /apidific as well as faline principle.” Grew. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, 8. (Fr.) che act of forming ſtones. 
« Lapidification of ſubſtances more ſoft.” Bac. 

LAPIDIST, S. (/apides plural of Japis, Lat. a ftone) one 
that deals in precious ſtones. ** An ordinary Japidift.” 
Ray. Not in uſe. 

LA'PIS,-S. (Lat.) a fone. ' Lapis Laxuli, or azure ſtone, 
is a copper ore, ſo hard and compact as to take a high po- 
liſh. It is found in lumps of the ſize of a man's fiſt, 
of an elegant blue colour, beautifully variegated with 
clouds of white and veins of a ſhining gold colour; that 
-y Afia and Africa is the beſt ; ultramarine is made 

rom it. 


LITE, S. one who wraps or laps up. One who laps or 

ICKS, . 

LA'PPET, S. (a diminutive of lay) the parts of a head- 
dreſs that hangs looſe. 

LA'PSE, 8. (Lau, Lat.) a flow, or fall of water from a 
higher place. Figuratively, a- ſmall errour or miſtake. 
In canon law, a loſs of right or tranſlation of it from 
a to another. A devolution, or lage of right.” 

Inn & 

To LA/PSE, wv. a. (lap/us, from labor, Lat.) to glide ſlow- 
ly, to fat by degrees; uſed with inte. ©* To ape into 
* the barbarity of the Northern nations:” Swirr. To fail 
in any thing; to flip. To be guilty of a ſmall or trivial 
fault through inadvertency or miſtake. + Homer—has 
* 1aj/ed into the burleſque.” Spear. To looſe or let Np 


* 


to or proper for a ſtone. 
at which 1s fit for monumen- 


de 
LAS 


af 04. (4192S QI 2: eee 

the proper time. The a pellants lata the term of 
* law.” AvLirrz. To fall 5 the negligence of gas poſ- 
ſeſfour to another. Uſed with e; It Janet do che king.” 
AYLirFe. To fall from perfection, truth, or; faith, 

LA'PWING, S. a clamorous bird, ſo named from the length 
and lappiag of the o, 

LA PW „ 8. work in which one part is lapped or 
en over another. Wrought by a kind of lapawork.” 

REW, 

LA*RBOARD, S. (Skinner derives it from lever board, and 
lever from levus, Lat. the left) the left hand fide of a 
ſhip, when you ſtand with your face towards the head. 

LARCENY; S. (lanric, Fr, from latrocinium, - Lat.) the 
felonivus taking away a perſon's goods in his | abſence. 

. Great larceny, is when the goods are above the value of 
12d. Petty Larceny, is when the value of the goods ſtolen 
does not amount to 124, — 

LA RCH, S. (/arix, Lat.) a tree, which growing on the 
Po, and ſhedding gum, is ſuppoſed to have been the tree 
into which the filters of Phaeton were metamorphoſed. 

LA'RD, S. (Fr. /ardum, Lat.) the greaſe of ſwine. Ba- 
hou, or the fleſh of wine. The inoaking ard. 

Ro. | 

To LA'RD, v. a. (larger, Fr.) to ſtuff with bacon, To 
make fat. Lards the lean earth as he walks.“ SHARK. 
Figuratively, to mix with ſomething elſe by way of im- 
ptovement. Larded with many ſeveral reaſons.” ShAxk. 

LA'RDER, S. {/ardier, old Fr. from lard) the room where 
meat is kept, or ſalted. | : 

LARDERER, S. one who has the charge of the larder. 

LARDON, S. (Fr.) a bit of bacon. | 

LA'RGE, adj. (large, Fr. Iargus, Lat.) bulky, or of great 
dimenſions. Wide or er wh, applied to place. Libe- 
ral, abundant, or plentiful. Copious or diffuſive, ap- 
plied to ſtile; uſed with ht: I might be very large 

mien the importance and advantages.” F ELTON. At 
large; without reſtraint. © Talk at large.“ Abbis. In 
a diffuſive manner, applied to ſtile. ** Debated at large. 
WarTrTs. 80 

LA'RGELY, adv. in a wide or extenſive manner. In a co- 
3 or diffuſe manner, applied to ſtile. In a liberal or 

ountiful manner, applied to giving. Abundantly, plen- 
tifully, or without reftraint. 
* took largely. Par. Loft. 

LARGENESS, S. extent, bulk, or ſpaciouſneſs, applied to 
place. Greatneſs or elevation, applied to the mind. Ex- 
tent or bulk, applied to things. Wideneſs, or the ſpace 
between any two extremes. Largene/ſs of rivers.” 
BENTLEY. | | 

LA'RGESS, S. Clargeſe, Fr.) a preſent, gift, or bounty. 

LA*RMIER, S. (/arme, Fr. a tear) in architecture, a flat, 
ſquare, maſſive member of the cornice, between the cy- 
matium and the ovolo, fo called from its uſe ; which is to 
diſperſe water, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the 
wall drop by drop, or as it were by tears. 

LA*RK, S. (laverce, Sax. lawrack, Scot. erk, Dan.) a 
ſinging bird which makes its neſt in corn kelds on the 
ground, and ſings as it mounts in the air. W 

LA'RKEER, S. one who catches larks. 

LA'RKSPUR, S. a flower ſo called from its reſembling the 

ſpur of a lark. | 


LARVATED, S. (larva, Lat. a maſk) maſked. Wants 
authority. 

LA'RUM, S. (lar zom, Brit.) any noiſe made to excite at- 
tention, and give notice of danger. A clock which 

- makes a noiſe at any particular hour to which its index 
is ſet; 

LARYNGO'TOMY, (from Magvys, /arygx, Gr. the larynx, 
and Tix, temnro, Gr. to cut) in ſurgery, an operation 
where the fore part of the larynx is divided to aſſiſt 
reſpiration during large tumours in the upper. parts, as 
in the quinſey. x 3 

LA'RYNX, S. (Lat,) in anatomy, the upper part of the 
wind-pipe, or the trachea, which is above the root of the 
tongue, before the pharynx, and is one of the organs 
of reſpiration, as well as the principal inſtrument of the 
voice. ba 

LASCUVIENT, part. (/aſeiviens, Lat.) behaving in a iro- 
lickſome or wanton manner. Wants authority. 

LASCTVIOUS, adj. (L vs, Lat.) leud ; wanton 4  be- 
having with too great liberty to the other ſex. Soft, eſſe- 
minate. “ The la/civieus pleaſing of a lute.” SAX. 

LASCI'VIOUSNESS, S. the quality of diſcovering lewd- 
neſs or luſt; either in behaviour or words. BS 

LASCI'VIOUSLY, adv. lewdly ; in a wanton. or looſe | 


manner, 5 
- LA'SH, 


„ They, loves diſport— 


6R 


LAT 


LA'SH, 8. 7 e, laſk, od 
twig) a ſtroke or blow given with a Whip, or any thing 
0 NN The thong of a whip with which a 
blow is given. A leaſfr or ſtring in which an animal is 
_ held 3 now obſolete. Figuratively, a ſtroke of cenſure or 
-,*feproach. - © ' | . Tx AT LS | 
To LA stl. v. 4. to ſtrike with a whip or any thing pliant. 
To move with a ſudden ſpring or jerk ; uſed with 75 
Lais up his heels.” Deyn. To beat, fo as to make 
a ſharp ſound, like the laſh of a Whip, applied to the beat- 
ing of waves "againſt à ſhore. Figutatively, to ſcourge 
With ſatire. To tie large pieces of timber together with 
cords. Neuterly, to ply a whip. Figuratively, to be ſa- 
- /tirical ; uſed with af; © To /afþ at vice.” Dxyp. 
LA'SHER, 8. one who whips, laſhes, or ſatirizes. 
'LA'SS, S. (according to Dr. Hickes, from lad, is formed the 
feminine ladagſi, which is contracted into 4%) a girl, 
maid, or young woman. I'® 
*LA'SSITUDE, S. wearineſs or a loſs of vigour and ſtrength 
by exceſſive labour. In medicine, applied to that weari- 
neſs which proceeds from a diftempered ſtate, and not 
from exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt; it pro- 
ceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution of 
proper evacuations, or from too great a conſumption of 
the fluids neceſſary to maintain the ſpring or elaſticity 
of the ſolids,” as in fevers; or from a vitiated ſecretion of 
- that juice, whereby the fibres are not properly ſupplied. 
LA'SSLORN, Ne a omerawece fr miſtreſs or lover. The 
- << diſmiſſed bachelor lov ing Jaſclorn.” SHAK. 
LA'ST, 8. (le, Sax. ſuperlative of late; lafte, Belg. 
ktxt, Teut.) after all others, applied either to place, or 
time. Utmoſt. Their /aff endeavour bend—toutſhine 
each other. DAY D. At laſt; at the end; in conclu- 
fion. © Ruſt to a point, and fix at /aff.” Friexp. The 
laſt. The end, or conclufion of any undertaking, or of 
life. Blunder on in buſineſs to the /aff.” Pork. 
LAST, adv. the laſt time, or that which immediately 
comes before the preſent. To conclude. | 
To LAST, v. n=. (/affan, Sax.) to continue; to endure for 
ſome time. To be long before it is worn out. 
-LA'ST, S. (left, Sax.) a mould on which ſhoes are made; 
2 load; a certain meaſure or weight; from /aft, Teut. 
Lean, Sax. to weigh. A laft of cod fiſh, white her- 


rings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap is 12 barrels; of corn or 


rape ſeed 10 quarters; of gunpowder, ,24 barrels or 2400 
— of red n cades; of hides * "4 
zen; of leather 20 dickers; of pitch or tar 14 barrels; of 
wool 12 ſacks; of ftockfiſh 100; and a 14% of flax fea- 
thers contains 1700 Ib. weight. 

LA'STAGE, S. (leftage, Fr. laftagie, Belg. Blas, Sax. a 
load) cuſtom paid for freightage. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
LA'STING, part. continuing ; durable ; of a long continu- 

ance; wearing a long while. 
LA'STINGLY, adv. durably ; . perpetually. 
LA'STLY, adv. in the laſt place; at laſt. 
ſion. 
LA'TCH, S. lege, Belg. laccio, Ital.) the catch of a door 
Which is moved either by a ſtring or handle. 
To LA'TCH, v. 4. to faſten by a latch. Figuratively, to 
faſten or cloſe. Haſt thou latchd the Athenian's eyes 
« with love juice.” SHAK. | | 
LA'TCHES, S. in a ſhip, ſmall lines like loops, faſt- 
ened by ſewing into the bonnets and drablers of a ſhip, 
in order to lace the bonnets to the courſes, or the drab- 
lers to the bonnets. 
LA'TCHE'T, 8. {lacet, Fr. laccio, Ital.) the firing with 
Which ſhoes or ſandals were faſtened. 


In the conclu- 


LA'TE, adj. (let, Sax. laet, Belg.) that which is longer 
than it ſhould be, or not ſo ſoon as expected. Laſt in 


any place, office, character or time. Deceaſed, or dead, 
when prefixed to 6 yn name. The /ate General 
„% Worre.” Far advanced in the day, or night. 
LA'TE, adv. after long delays ; after a long time; after 
its proper time. Not long ago. The late impriſon'd 
young.“ Por. 
vanced in the day or night. | 
LA'TED, adj. belated ; ſurprized by the night, 
LA'TELY, adv. at ſome time not long paſt. 


LA'TENESS, S. any time or ſeaſon far advanced or juſt ex- 


ping. | 
LA'TENT, adj. (latens, Lat.) hidden; concealed ; ſecret, 
Not in view. 1 . 
LA'TERAL, adj. (Fr. latera, Lat. the fide) growing out 
on the fide; belonging to, or by the fide, Placed or acting 
in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. 
LATERA'LITY, 8. the quality of having diſtinct ſides. 


„A right and left /aterality.” Brown. 


, Belg. to ſtrike, laſtka, Polt a rod or | 


At an unſeaſonable hour, or far ad- 


—_— 


ſiſtants. 


LA'TEWARD, adv; (from late and woeard, Sax.) ſomewhy 


LA*TH, S. (lath, Sax.) a part of a country, ſomethin 


. - Which hes hid. By their ſucceſſion or /atitancy.” Brows. 


LAT 


LATBRAILY: adv. by the ſides; didewiſe: 
A LA'TERE, (Lat. from the fide) a litle a plied to fc 
cardinals as are the pope's counſellors 1n * and af. 


late, or unſeaſonable. 


LATH, S. (latta,” Sax. Jath, Brit. a rod or twig, l, 


Belg. late or latte, Fr. a thin board) in building, a lon 

thin, narrow flip of wood, generally nailed on the aki? 

of a roof, to ſuſtain the tiles or other covering. 
To LA”'TH, v. 4. to fit up with laths. 


larger than a tything, and leſs than an hundred. If 
„the tything failed, then all that at was charged fo 
„that tything ; and if the /azh failed, then all that hun. 
« dred was demanded for them.” SyenstR. See 1, 
Edw. Confefſ. c. 35. 4 

LA”THE, S. a turner's engine by which he turns about hi 
matter in order to ſhape it with a chizel. | 

To LA'THER, v. z. (etbrias, Sax. to anoint, laveure, Fr. 
lavaria, Ital. from laver, Fr. to waſh.) to form a froth or 
foam. To make water froth with ſoap. To cover wit 
froth made by ſoap and water. | 

LA”THER, S. a foam or froth made by beating or zgit, 
ting water with which ſoap is mixed, 

LA”TIN, adj. (/atinus, Lat.) written or ſpoken in the la. 
guage of the antient Romans. 

LA”TIN, S. a tranſlation performed in Latin, and agree! 
to the rules and idioms of that tongue. 

LA*TINISM, S. (/aiini/ae, Fr.) a manner of expreſſion 
culiar to the Latin tongue. 

LA”TINIST, S. one capable of writing or ſpeaking Lats 
in it's purity, and acquainted with the beauties of the 20 
thours that have writcen in that language, 

LATENITY, S. (latinite, Fr. latinitas, Lat.) the purity d 
Latin ſtile, 

To LA*TINIZE, v. a. (latinifer, Fr.) to uſe words « 

hraſes, in another language, that are borrowed from the 
tin. 

i adj. ſomewhat late. Some what advanced in de 
night. 

LA'TIRO'STOUS, aj. (from latus, Lat. broad and »/: 
trum, Lat. a break) having a broad beak. 

LA*TITANCY, S. (latitans, Lat.) the ſtate of a thin 


Not in uſe. 
LA“TITANT, adj. (Iatitant, Lat.) concealed or lying hit. 
* Latitant ſeveral months.” Brown. Not in uſe. 
LA'TITAT, S. (Lat. he lies hid) in law, a writ, which 
iſſues out of the King's Bench, ſo called from a ſuppdi- 
tion that the defendant Jurks or lies hid, and cannot be 
found in the county of Middleſex, but is fled to {one 
other county, to the ſheriff whereof this writ is direct, 


1 him to apprehend the defendant ther. 
Fitz. Nat. Bre 


LA'”TITUDE, S. (Fr. latitudo, Lat.) breadth or width; it 
bodies of unequal dimenſious the ſhorteſt ſpace between tit 
two extremes of its ſurface, or the meaſure of a firait lin! 
drawn through its ends. Provided the length doth not 
* exceed the /atitude.” Wor ron. Room, = or er- 
tent. The extent of the earth or heavens meaſured fron 
the equator to either pole. The diſtance of a place fron 
the equator, either North or South, or an arch of tit 
meridian g 700 Wt x rap the zenith of a place al 
the equator, Unreſtrained or unlimited acceptation. Fe, 
dom from any ſettled rules. Extent or comprehenſion d 
any art or ſcience. He it out of his latitude, a figuratis 
expreſſion, unplying that a perſon is in a place he is b. 
norant of, or that he is handling a ſubje&t beyond his 
abilities or comprehenſion. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, ag. (/atitudinaire, Fr.) not confined 
or reſtrained, either with reipe& to actions or opinions. 


| LATITUDINARIAN, S. a perſon not conforming to 4 


particular opinion or ſtandard ; but living and think!" 
without any reſtraint, 

LATRANT, adj. (/atrans, Lat.) Barking, * The latrau 
% race.” TiCKEL. 

LA'TTER, S. (the comparative of late, though univerſally 
written with 77, contrary to the etymology, and the © 
mon practice in the ſuperlative /azzf ; yet, as Johnſon 
obſerves, when the thing compared is mentioned de 
uſe later, as This fruit is later- than the reſt.” Þ 
latter when no compariſon is expreſſed. “ In theſe (a 
* ages,” Locke, Happening aſter a particular period, 0 
aſter ſomething elſe. Modern, or not long done or Pa 
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feaſon and revelation, and in what ſenſe the latter is 
4 ſuperiour.” WarrTs: 1 Ann PP | 
LA'TTERLY, adv. of late; in the laſt age or in the laſt 
part of life; not long ago. A new word, invented with- 
dut neceſſity, and ſupported without reaſon. | 
LATTICE, 8. (ri, Fr. written Jerfice by Junius, and 
derived from leit iren, Sax. a hindring iron; by Skinner 
imagined to be derived from late, Belg. a lath, or cor- 
rupted from nertice, or net-work ; Johnſon ſays, he has 
ſometimes derived it from /ereyes, or that Which lets the 
and adds it may be derived from larterculut, Lat. yet 
why he could not take the French latis for its original 1 
know not) a window made of fticks or iron bars croſſing 
each other at ſmall diſtances. 
To LA”TTICE, v. a. to mark with croſs ſtrokes like a 
lattice. To make with ſticks or bars croſſing each other 
at ſmall diſtances.! - \ *- IAC ö | 
LAVA'TION, S. (/avatis, Lat.) the act of waſhmg. © The 
. «« ſolemn day of her lavation. HasK EW. | 
LA'VATORY, S. (from /avo, Lat. to waſh). in medicine, 
a waſh ; ſome liquid with which diſeaſed parts are waſhed. 
« Lavatories to waſh the temples.” Harvey. In hiſtory, 
.. certain places in Peru or Chili, where gold is got out of 
the ground by means of waſhing, or turning large ſtreams 
into a cavity dug in the earth for that purpoſe. 
LAU D, 8. (Ian — Lat.) che act of praifing for any 
good, benevolent, or noble deed. In divinity, that part 
- of divine worſhip which conſiſts in praiſe, or an acknow- 
ledgment and prateful ſenſe of benefits received from 
heaven. | x 
To LAU/D, v. à. (laude, Lat.) to praiſe ; to acknowledge 
or mention with a ſenſe of gratitude. 
LAU'DABLE, adj. (laudabilis, Lat.) worthy of praiſe or 
commendation. In medicine, healthy, or generous. 
* Laudable juices.” ARBUTH. | 
LAU'DAN UM, S. (a cant word from lande to praiſe) a me- 
dicine compoſed of opium, Cc. 
To LA'VE, v. a. (/avo, Lat.) to waſh or bathe in * li- 
quid. To throw up ; to lade, or ſcoop out water, from 
lever, Fr. to raiſe. my 
To LAVE'ER, v. a. to change the direftion often in a 
.. courſe. | *©) Againſt Riff gales laveering go.“ DRY. 
LA'VER, 8 (avoir, Fr.) a veſſel to waſlwany"thing in. 
To LAU GH, v. . (pronounced in this word and its deri- 
vatives aß, hlaban, Sax. hlahande, Sax. N G 
Sax. always laughing. Lachen, Belg. and Teut. /ach, 
Scot.) to make a loud and interrupted noiſe of ſudden 
merriment or mirth. Figuratively, to appear gay, fa- 
vourable, pleafant, fertile, or ſb as to cauſe joy. Then 
* laughs the childiſh year with flowrets crowned.” Devo. 
Uſed with oz, to treat with contempt or ridicule. © You'll 
„ be /augh'd at. Syxx. Adtively, to deride; to ndi- 
cule or mock, ſo as to make an object of contempt, gene- 
rally followed by cr ' * Langh to ſcorn—the power of 
men.“ Onan.” : | 
LAU GH, S. (lach, Belg.) an interrepted ſound cauſed by 
any object which excites ſudden mirth. 
LAU'GHABLE, 2%. proper to be laught at. 
laughter. A laughable water.” DRYD. 
LAU'GHER, S. a perſon fond of mirth, or eaſily provcked 
do laughter. | a 
LAU'GHINGLY, adv. in a merry manner, 
pleaſantry or mirth. n . 
LAU GHINGSTOCK, S. a but; an object of contempt or 
ridicule. | 
LAU'GHTER, S. (bleabror, Sax:) an expreflion of ſudden 
mirth, occaſioned by a convulſive motion of the præcordia, 
| muſcles of the mouth and face, a continued expulſion of 
breath, with a loud noiſe and ſhaking of the breaſt and 
ſides. An inarticular expreſſion of ſudden merriment. 
LA'VISH, adj. (the etymology is uncertain, but may be 
derived from /awo, Lat. to waſh away) generous or liberal 
to exceſs. Scattered in waſte ; profuſe. Figuratively, wild 
or unreſtrained. *«* Curbing his lav ſpirit.” SnAK. 
5 LA'VISH, v. a. to waſte extravagantly. To profuſe or 
ing away. 
LA'VISHER, S. a prodigal or profuſe perſon. 
'VISHLY, ady. in an extravagant or prodigal manner; 
with ſuch a degree of liberality, or parting with any 
thing, as borders on exceſs and indiſcretion. . 
LA VISHNMENT, LA/VISHNESS, S. an extravagant, prodi- 
gal, — indiſcreet waſting or giving away what belongs to 
a perſon. : | 
To LAU'N CH, v. , (lancer, clancef, Fr. lanciari, Lat.) 
to force out to ſea: Uſed with into; Launch farther into 
the ocean.” Locke. To rove at lege: To expatiate. 
ollo 


©... 


Cauſing 


the ſake of diſtinction. 


With great 


1. AX 


cc Launched. out into a long oration,” r Aclixely, 

to pdt'or puſh to ſea. To dart from the hand, . Launch 

ing from the ſky—his. writhen bolt.“ Da vw. Johnſon 
recommends it as better to write in the laſt ſenſe lanch, for 

LAU ND, 8. (ande, Fr. lawn,g lawn; Ilan, Brit.) a lawn, or 

plain extended between Woods. Through this /aung a- 

„non the deer will come.” Syak. Not in uſe. 

LAU'NDRESS, S. (Ia vandiere, Fr. Skinner imagines: the 

old French word might have been lawandereſe, and that 

the old Engliſh word landreſi, or the preſent laundry; are 
derived from thence by contraction; but others imagine it 
to be derived from /awn, a peculiar kind of linnen, and 
dreſs, to as to imply one that dreſſes linnen), a woman 
employed in waſhing lunch | wy" oy 

. LAU'NDRY, S. a room wherein linnen is waſhed, or jiron- 

ed. The act of waſhing linnen. As appears in laun- 

% dry of cloaths.” Bacox. ©." 

LAVO'LT, S. (/awvelta, Ital. Ia volte, Fr.) an old dance 

which conſiſted in a variety of turnings and capering. A 

2 1 cannot fing—nor heel the high aver.” 

NAR. 

LAU'REAT, %. (laurtatus, Lat,) decked with laurel ; 
crowned with jaurel. A Poet Laureat, is dne who is in pay 
from the king, and makes the odes which are. performed 
before him on his birth-day, and on the beginning of the 
new year; for which his uſual allowance was à but of 
ſack, which is now comtauted for by a regular ſalary. 

LAUREA'TION, S. in Scotland, the act or ſtate of hav- 

ing degrees conferred, ſo called becauſe in ſome they 

make uſe of flowery crowns, in imitation of the laurel 
chaplets uſed by the ancients, We 

LAUREL, S. (lazricr, Fr., [/aurys, Lat.) a tree, ſometimes 
called the cherry bay. | 1 1 

LAU'RELLED, adj. crowned or adorned with laurel. 

LA'W, 8. (/aga, lah, Sax. lei, Fr. lawgh, Erle. tow, 
Dan. lausve, Belg.) a rule of action. A precept or com- 
mand coming from a ſuperiour authority which an inferi- 
our is bound to obey, A judicial proceſs. Any thing 
obliged to be done. An invariable conformity or corre- 
{pondence between a cauſe and effect. Ihe Jaws of 
nature.“ To take the law, implies to enter an action 
againſt a perſon. i | 

LAW'FUL, adj. agreeable - to law. That which may be 
done without violating the precepts of ſuperiour authority, 
or incurring any puniſhment. 

LAW'FULLY, adv. in a manner conformable to, and per- 
* by, the precepts of a ſuperiour authority, or the 
aws. 5 | Ron 

LAW'GIVER, S. a legiſlator, or one who has authority to 
make laws. A ſupreme magiſtrate. 

LAW'GIVING, a. legiſlative, or enacting laws. 

LAW'LESS, adj. unreſtrained by any law. Subject to no 
law. Contrary to law, | Eb 

LAW'LESSLY, adw. in a manner contrary to law. 

LAW'MAKER, S. a legiſlator, or one who makes laws. 

LAW'N, S. (nd, Dan. Jawn, Ilan, Brit. lende, Fr.) an 
open ſpace or plain between woods. Fine linnen, accord- 
ing to Johnſon, remarkable for being uſed iu the fleeves 
of a biſhop's robes, from liain, Brit. an, Dalm. cone, 
Ruſt. uon, Fr. 1 8 

EAW'SUIT, S. a proceſs or action in law. 

LAW“ VER, S. a counſellor, or one that is filled in the 
law. 2. Keb. 148 ; at preſent given by courteſy as a com- 
pliment to an attorney. 5 

LAX, adj. (laxus, Lat.) without reſtraint or not conſined. In- 
« habit /ax, ye powers of heaven.” Par. Lo. Not compact, 
or not having its parts flrongly or cloſely joined. Lake 
„ laxer matter.” Woopw. Vague, not accurate, exact, or 
compoſed with any caution. ,* Lax and moral diſcourſes.” 


Bac. In medicine, looſe in body, or frequently going to 
fool. Slack, or not ſtrained. The /ax metnbraue.” 
Hort ves. 


LA'X, Sax. a looſeneſs or diarrhza. Wants authority. 

| LAXA'TION, S. the ad of looſening or ſlackening. The 
ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened. 0 | 

LA'XATIVE, adj. (laxatif, Fr. from laxo, Lat.) in medi- 
cine, baving the power to remove coſtiveneſs, or to make 
looſe. | 

LA'XATIVE, S. in medicine, a remedy that purges, or re- 
moves coſtiveneſs. | 8 a 

LA'XATIVENESS, S. the quality or power of curing or 


removing coſtiveneſs. BY 
LA'XITY, S. | (laxitas, Lat.) the ſtate of a body whoſe 


the different ſenſes in whach 
| words 


rated. Vagueneſs, appli 


parts are not ſtrongly 2 but may be ealily ſepa- 
to 


To be diffuſed, applied to ſſlile, wed by into. 


LaY 


. -- words are afed. _Slacknefs or looſeneſs, oppoſed to tenſion | 
© or tightne6. Openneſs, oppoſed to cloſeneſs or compact | 


8 LA'XNESS, 8. looſeneſs, oppoſed to tenfion, Vagueneſs, 


or want of 
a looſe habit of body, oppoſed to coſtiveneſs. 
LAY, rof Lys. mn 
To LAY, v. a. (preter laid, part. paſſive lain, from lecgen, 
liggan, Sax. lig, in Lincolnſhire, gg, 
Legen, Teut.) to place along upon the ground. To beat 
down, applied to corn or graſs. To put or place, To 
fix deep, applied to foundation. To put into any ſtate. 
« Lay aſleep.” Bac. To calm, ſtill, quiet or allay, ap- 
Hed to winds or ſtorms. To hinder a ſpe&re or ſpirit 
Hom walking. To ay the devil.” L'EsTa, To ſet 
on a table, applied to food. © I laid meat unto them.” 
Hof. xi. 4. In gardening, to propagate or multiply plants 
by fixing their twigs in the ground. To depoſit money 
in a wager. To bring forth eggs or young, applied to 
birds. To apply with violence, joined with ge. To 
ſcheme, contnve, or plan, applied to plots, projects, Cc. 
In law, to exhibit or offer, joined with iadiment. He 
« [Jays his indifment in ſome certain county.” ATTERB. 
Uſed with apart, to reject or put away. Lay apart all 
« filthineſs.” James i. 21. Uſed with away, to put away; 
to forego. o pull off, or put from one, applied to 
dreſs. Uſed with before, to expoſe to view; to ſhew; to 
diſplay. Uſed with &y, to keep or reſerve for ſome future 
occaſion. *< Let every one lay by him in ſtore.” 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2. To ou an gue, to put off any dreſs ; to 
diſmiſs any perſon. Uſed with down, to depoſit as a 
pledge, equivalent or ſatisfaction, generally followed by 


for. To quit or reſign. *©* Laid down the ſword. 
Brack. To lie along a bed in order to ſleep or re- 
poſe. ** I will lay ae down in peace.” Pal. xlvii. To 


advance as a maxim, applied to arguments. Uſed with 
forth, to expatiate or enlarge upon. He Jay; himſelf 
«« forth upon the gracefulneſs of the raven.” L'EsTx. 
To place in a decent poſture, applied to a corpſe. ** Em- 
« balm me, then me forth.” Shak. 
bold of, to ſeize, catch or apprehend. *© Favourable ſea- 
« ſons beheld fully /aid hold of.” Locks. Followed by in, 
to keep as a reſerve; to ſtore or treaſure, © To lay 
« ix timely proviſions.” Appis. Uſed with oz, to beat 
with violence, applied to blows. To charge with; to 
accuſe of; to impute. 
To place a burden upon a perſon ; to impoſe or enjoin. 
% To lay en or «pox you no greater burthen.” Ads xv. 28. 
Followed by our, to ſpend, or pay away, applied to mo- 
ney ; to diſplay or exhibit. 

* colours. ArT ERB. To plan or diſpoſe. * The gar- 
« den is laid out into a grove.” Broous. When uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun to exert, or make great ef 
forts. © To lay out himſelf for the good of his country.“ 
SMAaLLEiDGe. Uſed with t or wnto, to charge upon, or 
impute. It would be laid to us.” Shax. To apply 
with vigour. © We ſhould now /ay to our hands.” ON 
To harraſs, or attack. Hardly /aid te by the 
% Bafſa.” KTI Es. Uſed with zogether, to collect, or 
bring into one point of view. * If we all theſe 
« things together.” Sourn. Uſed with under, to ſubjeR, 
or make ſubjet to. Lay it under the reſtraint of laws.” 
Appis. Uſed with ap, to conhne, applied to diſeaſes. 
„% Laid up by that diſeaſe.” TzuyLe. To reſerve ſtore 
or treaſure againſt ſome future time. Fathers are 
« want to /ay 4 for their ſons,” MiLr. Uſed with «por, 
to impute or Age, applied to faults. ** Far from /aying 
«« a blot % Luther.” ATTexB. To impoſe or inflict, 
applied to 1 « A puniſhment laid upon Eve.” 
Locxs. To im or 

neſs. All the people /aid io hardly zpon him to take 


„ that war.” KnoLtss. This laſt ſenſe is obſolete. Neu- 


, to uce or bring eggs, applied to fowls; uſed 

$4 Po tor ſtrike on all fides ; — 5 to act with 
great aſſiduity and vigour. © They /ay about them to caſt 
«« a flur upon the king.” Sourn. Uſed with a, to aim 
a blow at; to ſtrike at; to endeavour to ſtrike. The 
% ſword of him that /ayeth at him.” Job. Uſed with i 
for, to make indirect offers to draw perſons in, 4 I 
« have laid in for theſe.” DR TD. Uſed with oz, to ſtrike, 
or beat furiouſly. © He lt me o Dar. Uſed with 
« Lay out their corn in the ſun.” Guard. 
To uſe or take meaſures. © I laid out for intelligence.” 


ter 
1 


LA'Y, 8. (ley, hag, Sax. ley, Scot. Ie, Brit. a place, now 
frequently and properly written len, graſſy 
meadow unplowed and kept for cattle. 

* of daiſies on a flow'ry lay. Da Yo. 


« A miſt 


iſfion, applied to — In medicine, 


III. loggen, Belg. 


ollowed by 


« Lay the fault en us.” Shak. 


« Lay out bigotry in all its 


ueſt with inceſſant earneſt- 


i. 


ground, A 


LEA 


LA'Y; S. Uo Scot. lay, Fx. lied, Teut. and Belg. laden, 
Ital. acco ing to Skinner, derived trom {az a note in the 
gamut) a ſong or poem. Tun'd ber ſoft Jays.” Par 


LAY, adj. (laicus, Lat. Na, Jas; Gr. ) belonging to 
the people who follow trades and ſecular buſinefs, oppoſed 
to the clergy. „ e tenen © 

LAYER, 8. a bed; a row, or ſtratum of earth or any 
other body ſpread over another. In botany, a ſprig, flak, 
or branch of a, plant, which is layed under the mould 
in order to take root and propagate. A hen that lay, 


eggs. 

LAY'MAN, S. one who follows any trade and is not in or. 
_ ag to a clergyman; In painting, an image tg 

raw by. | W n. Ap HV | 

LA'ZAR, S. (from Lazarus mentioned in St. Luke) a perſon 
formed and nauſeous, with filthy and peſtilential ſores and 
diſeaſes ; a leper. be rel . 

LAZARE'TTO, LAZ AR-HO USE, S. (/azaret, Fr. lag. 
retto, Ital.) an hoſpital or houſe” for the reception of the 
diſeaſed. | n * 

LAZAR-WORT, S. à plant. 1353 

LA'ZILY, adv, in an idle,” inactive, fluggith, or heavy 
manner. | $494 

LA*ZING, adj. (from /azy) in a ſlate of Nuggiſh idlenes, 
> Laxzing and lolling upon his couch.” SouTH. Not in 
uſe. 

LA'ZULI, S. (Ital. azure) a tone, the ground of which is 
blue, ſpotted and veined with white, and a gliſtening metallic 
yellow. It appears to be compoſed of a white ſparry and 
cryſtalline matter ; of flakes of the golden or yellow talk, 
a ſhining yellow ſubſtance, which fumes in calcination 
and — A. a ſulphurous ſmell, and laſtly of a blue ſub- 
ſtance, uſed much among the painters under the name of 
ultramarine. 

LAZ V, adj. (liſer, Dan. lofigh, Belg. laxeca, laxacy, Pol, 
from lazy, to go ſlowly, heavily, and lazily, lache, Fr. A 
correſpondent of Johnſon's derives it from a Paij/e, Fr. at 
one's eaſe ; but Spellman ſays, that the Saxons were for- 
merly divided into Edhelings, Frilings, and Lazzos, f. e. 
nobles, gentlemen, and flaves or —5 but in the 
reign of Richard II. the greateſt part of the lazzi or 
ſlaves recovegi d their liberty, ſo that there is ſcarce any 

ſervant now remaining who is called a ſlave, or one of the 
lazzi. But the name ſtill remains applied to thoſe, who 
are defective in diligence, and on that account are called 


lazic) a perſon unwilling, or flow and tedious in work- 
in < [ l 


g- | S 5 7 1 

D, a contraction uſed for Lori. 

A“, 8. (Ie, Brit. a place, ley, Sax. fallow ground; bag, 

Sax. a paſture) ground incloſed. See Lax. 

LEA'D, S. (this word as well as its derivatives are pro- 
nounced e, from ld, Sax. loot, Belg. lar, Teut.) one of 
the ſofteſt, moſt ductile and moſt heavy metals next to 
gold, very ſubject to ruſt, diſſolved by the weakeſt acids; 
it is employed in refining gold and filver by the cupel ; 
common ceruſs is made * it by means of vinegar, of 
ceruſs red- lead, of red or burnt lead the beſt yellow ochre, 
and of lead and tin together ſolder for lead. Its fpecifc 

vity is to that of water as 1132 to 1000. It abounds 
in England more than in any other country, and at 
Mendip in Somerſetſhire above all other places in this 
Hand, In the plural, it is uſed for the flat roof on an 
houſe. | | | | 

To LEA'D, v. à. to fit with lead. : 

To LE'AD, v. @. (this word and its derivatives are pro- 
nounced lied, preter led, from lzdan, Sax. leyden. or leeden, 
Belg. /eyten, Teut. leder, Dan. ouladate, Ruff.) to conduct 
or guide by holding a perſon's hand. To conduct to any 
place. To conduct, or go before any body of men, as 
a commander. To guide or to ſhow a perſon the method 
of attaining any thing, applied to the mind, and uſed 
with into. Not ſo proper to lead us into the knowledge.” 
Warrs. Uſed with on, to draw on, entice, or allure. 
„% Lead him on with | Dy baited delay.” Suak. to in- 
duce or perſuade by Tome pleaſing motive. To paſs, or 
ſpend in a particular manner; followed by %. To lead a 
dance, figuratively, to put a perſon to great trouble in 
following one, or in diſcovering any truth. Neuterly, to 
go firſt or ſhow the way. To conduct an army; uſed 
with oz. In gaming, to play firſt, 

LEA DEN, S. (pronounced eden, from lead, and en, Sax. 

implying the materials out of which a thing is made) 
made of lead. reh heavy ; unwilling, or mo- 
tionleſs, * If he be laden, icy, cold.“ Snax. Heavy, 
or dull, applied to the diſpoſition. N 

LEADER, S. (pronounced /ceder) one that goes before to 
ſhow the way to another. 


A captain, or commander, ap- 
plicd 


Ss nd tos * 


* , 
1 


on. Enſlaved by three or four Zeaders.” Ewirr, 8Þ < 
LEA/DING;//pa##." (from ea, the verb] principal, or chief. 


The ſhape is the fading quality.” Locks. | 
IEA DING-STRINGs, $. Fringe by which children are 
* held when taught to walk. F579; 
LEA/DMAN;,''S: (pronounced ſeedman) one who begins or 
leads a dance. Such a light and mettled dance—by 
4 Jeadmen.” Joxns. Obſolete, ane hg 
LEA'DWORT);' S. (pronounced /edwort | 
LEAF, S. (plural faves, from leaf, Sax. loof,, Belg. of, 
Dan. laub, Cimbr: laub or lo; Teut.) a part of a plant 
extended into length and breadth; the moſt extreme part 
of a branch and the ornament of the twigs, conſiſting of 
_ very glutinous matter, and furniſhed every where with 
veins and nerves. Its office is to ſubtilize and give more 
ſpirit to the ſap, and convey it to the buds, But to be 
more icular: The leaves receive in the ſpring the 

_ "crude humours into themſelves, where they are . 
and then conveyed to the plant; it is by the lenvef that 
the redundancy of humours is diſperſed, which would 
otherwiſe ſurcharge and morrtify the plant; it is by means 
of the bibulous veſſels of the leaves that the aqueous par- 
ticles of the air are imbibed, and the moiſture exhauſted 
in the day is recruited'; and it is 4 N lea vet that the 
future bud, and conſequently a ſucceſſion of fruit, is con- 
tinued and rendered poſſible. In books, it is a con- 
taining two pages. One ſide of a double or folding door; 
the flap of a — Any thing beaten thin: Hence leaf 
gold and ſilver. | 

To LEAF, v. #. to produce or bear leaves. Trees— 
« would leaf about ſolſtice.” Bxown. Not in uſe. 

LEA/FLESS, adj. without, or deprived of leaves. 

LEAF V, adj. full of leaves. 

'LEA'GUE, S. (pronounced 8 Fr. liga, Span, 
lega, Ital. from lige, Lat. to bind) a confederacy ; a com- 
bination, or an alliance entered into between princes and 
fates for their mutual aid and defence. It is peculiarly 
applied to that entered into in France from 1576 to 1593, 

to prevent Henry IV. who was of the reformed religion, 
from ſucceeding to that crown. 

To LEA'GUE, v. 2. to unite ; to confederate or enter into 
an alliance for mutual aid and defence ; applied to princes 

IENGUE. 8. (gat, Br. Ae and ire, Spes, hes; Tra 
A'GUE, S. (egi, Fr. liga ua, . lepa, , 

Luca, low Lat. Ab, Brit. 4 ſtone that Fa oy erected 
at the end of every league) a meaſure of length by land 
and ſea, containing about three miles. 

LEA'GUE, adj. confederated ; united by an alliance for 


mutual defence and aid. | 
LEA'GUER, S. (beleggeren, Belg. legger, Dan. legher, Belg. 
or inveſtment of a town. 


, Teut. a camp) a ſiege, 

—_— « Carried into * leaguer of the adverſaries.” 

 Srax. Not in uſe. 

LEAK, S. (et, Belg. from leclen, or leten, to drop) a 
breach or hole which lets water into a ſhip, and out of a 
barrel or other veſſel. To fpring @ leak, among mariners, 


a plant. 


into a ſhip. 

To LEAK, v. n. to let water in or out. To drop through 
a” breach. Leaking fire.” Davy. 

LEAKAGE, S. the ftate of a veſſel that lets water in or 
out through ſome breach. An allowance of 12 per cent. 
in the cuſtoms, to importers of wine, ry waſte and da- 

e it may be ſuppoſed to have received in its paſſage; 
likewiſe — 2 — of 2 barrels in 22 made by the of- 
ficers of exciſe to brewers of ale and beer. 

LEA'KY, ad full of breaches or chinks which let water 
in, applied to ſhips ; but full* of chinks which let water 
out, apphed to barrels. 

To LEA'N, v. 4. (pronounced een, preter lhegned, or leant, 
blinan, Sax. lenen, Belg. lehnen, Teut.) to reſt againſt. 
To be in a bending poſture, Figuratively, to have a ten- 
rency, inclination or propenſity ; uſed with r. 

LEA'N, adj. (hlene, Los: Sax. ligune, Epirot.) thin, or 
wanting fat or fleſh. Figuratively, low, or poor, oppoſed 
— great or rich. Let not a leaner action rend us.“ 
Snax. d ; 4 

LEAN, 8. chat part of fleſh which is entirely muſculous 
without any fat. | $$ | 

'NLY, adv. wanting fat or fleſh. Meagerly; thinly. 

LEA'NNESS, 8. want of fleſh, applied to the body. Want 

fat, applied to meat. Figuratively, want of money. 

lkeanmeſ; of his purſe.” uA. 


P, V. *. ab, Sax. loopen Bel bas, Scot.) 
Bout. or —— orwards with the fest cloſe toge - 
ther. o ruſh w 


NN 0 chrom the whole body 
2 bn EET LIES» 


- 


if = ae 
* 


fſorwards by 2 | 
of the ſeet. To bound or ſpring... To * Wo AC-- 
tively, to paſs over or into b Wap « T0 6. or 


LE ACP, S. a 
1 —— riſes upwards; or flfings himſelf e que a 
P Pri 


"T7 en applied to beaſts. The e 
Ar 5 * . . 


TO LEA'SE, v. a. 


is to receive ſome damage, by which water may enter 


ſpring from any place without any change 
copulate, applied to beaſts. A267 1734 
und, ſpring, or jump: Au act whereby 2 


ing 
An aſſault of a beaſt of prey- 


ng without chan 


f his feet. A ſudden or abrupt 
tranſition. 


The a& of co- 

of r- 

er 8. a play, wherein children leap over each 
Other. | | PY 1 f a 


LEA'P-YEAR, 8. every fourth year, ſo called from its leap- 


ing. or advancing a day more that year than any other; 
ſo that the year has then 366, and February 29 days. 
To LEARN, v. a. (ſeornan, or leorniat, Sax. Loren; Belg. 
learen, Teut. erer, Dan. to teach) to receive or improve 
by inſtruction. To teach. Haſt "thou not learned me 
how.“ SHARK. Johnſon obſerves that in mary Euro 
languages the ſame word ſignifies to learn arid to teach, 
I. 6. to gain and impart knowledge; bat it wete to be 
wiſhed that the Engliſh would for the fake of diſtinftion 
and greater accuracy uſe theſe words with more ptecifion, 
and apply learn purely to the gaining, and nd dats to 
the communicating or imparting knowledge. Acvely, 
to take example from, Learn , me.“ Mart. xi. 29. 
LEA'RNED, ad. having the mind improved by tak, and 
inſtruction, by obſervation and reading. Skilled; frilfal, 
expert; knowing. Skilled in books or the learning of 
the ſchools. a 46-6 2 2714 
LEA'RNEDLY, adv. with great appearance of extenſive 
1 deep ſtudy, and diligent obſervation. | 
LEARNING, S. ſkill in languages or ſciences ; knowledg 
in books diſtinguiſhed from that of mankind, which is 
termed experience. Skill in any thing, whether good or 
bad. | : b 1141 
LEA'RNER, 8. one who is yet under the tuition of, or 
ceiving inſtruQion from, another. One who is acquiring 
ſome art or ſcience. 4 3 
LEA'SE, S. (/eas, Sax. a paſture,” Jaiffer, Fr. to Itave or re- 
og in behalf of another) a contract by which houſes 
or lands are parted with, or granted to another for a cer- 
tain term of years, or for lite," in conſideration of ſome 
| Figuratively, any tenure, or right by which a 


payment. 
perſon enjoys a thing. 
To LEA'SE, v. a. to let out by n [27 23 
leJen, Belg.) to glean ; or gather 
that lies ſcattered after the harvelt 10 Kan ed * r 
LEA'SER,'S. a gleaner. One that gathers corn after the 


reapers. 

LEA'*SH, S. (%, Fr. a by which dogs are coupl 
together, leſſe, Belg. laccie, Ital. Iaxo, 9 1 a Ns 
leather long by which a falconer holds his hawk, ot a 
courſer leads his greyhound. Like a fawning grey- 
„hound in a /eafo.” Stax, In hunting, three creatures of 
the ſame ſort, applied either to dogs, hares, Ge. Figura- 
tively, any collection conſiſting of three in number. A 
band wherewith any thing is tied. Bhs: 

To LEA'SH, v. 4. to bind ; to couple, or hold in a ſtring. 
« Leaſbt in like hounds.” SuAk. f eee 

LEASING, S. (lag, Sax. falſe, len, Belg. deceitful, 
leaſung, and vis, Sax. Ii vany and lofevany, Pol. and Sclav. 
, Ruſſ. laſba, Sclav. lerx, Boh.) a falichood or lie. 

LEAST, adj. (the ſuperlative of litrle, the comparative of 
which is 4%; Dr. Wallis propoſes it to be ſpelt LF, that 
it might be more analogous to the comparative; but as this 
would be a means of confuſing it with 4% the conjunction, 
it would be better -to continue the' old pelling. It is de- 
rived from 4, Sax. from whence our ore of com- 
paring it is borrowed. | Zyrel, Sax. making let in the com- 
parative, and 4 m the ſuperlative ; ſo that the Doctor's 
propoſal is not only inconvenient” but improper, as 46a is 
derived from the Sax. not formed from 75 little beyond 
all others ; exceeding others in ſmallneſs, 

LEA'ST, adv. in the loweſt degree. Leſs than any other 
way. At leaft or haftwife ;' to ſay no more; to mentiog 
only in the loweſt degree.” rd iba £51: 

LEA'SY, 'adj. (from lde, Lat. to hurt; or 46%) flimſy ; of _ 
a weak tens. 


| LEA'THER, S. (pronounced derber with the „ ſhort as in 


met ; lether, dax. leden, Belg. and Teut. lledr, Brit, ledar, | 
Erſe. ledur, ns — —— ereſſed and thaned, = 
The ſkin, joined to 4% ; and applied to any excoriation 
cauſed by hard riding. 41 A N | 


. * 
neſs of its rind. n 
D 1 n 

. - 

# i 

% - ® 4 UF 8. . ” 


' LEA'THER-COAT, S. an apple, ſo called from'the rough- 


= > * 6 kT as y 
Ss. * 90 W » +a * » 
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MOST - 7 08 
A"THER-DRESSER, 8. he who dreſſes 


* 


LE hides and makes 
2 3 * * * E ©. 89 11 
EA a4. reſembling leather. 
LEA*THERN, ad}. | (ledern, Heut. Ideren, Belg.) made of 


leather. 8 2 b le 
"LEA'THER-MOUTHED, . in natural biſtory, applied 
to ſuch fiſh as have their teeth in their throat, as the 
cheven or c hub. n ] 
LEA'THER-SELLER, $. one who ſells leather. 


LEAVE, S. (e, Sax. from h/an, Sax. to grant) permiſ- | 


ion to do any thing. Allowance or conſent. | Farewel ; 
adieu; compliment, or ceremony paid before a perſon's 
wa ure; uſed with tale. yd | 
10 


AVE, adj. (preter I h, or have left, part. paſſive, 

left behind, or not taken) to quit, abandon, depart from 
or deſert. To ſuffer, to remain without taking away. To 
appeal to, or to permit without oppoſition- I leave the 
reader to judge.” Locks. Io ceaſe to do ;̃ to deſiſt. 
: © Leave, caring for the aſſes.” 1 Sam, ix. 5. Uſed with 
e to deſiſt, applied to actions; to lay aſide as uſeleſs, 


ons. To fave of ſome of his old acquaintance.“ %. 
Jobs Bull, Uſed with out, to omit; to neglect. Uled 
with zo, to bequeath by will; to give as an inheritance ; | 
but if followed by a reciprocal pronoun; to abandon, o 
 relign; to give up without any farther interpoſition. © It 
« a wiſe man be 4/2 to himſelf.” Tiiugts. Neuterly ; 
to creaſe; to quit, or give over any action. Uſed with 
to deſiſt, forbear, or ſtop. | 
LEA'VED, adj. covered with leaves. Made. with folds. 
„ Two kaved.” I/a. xlv. 1. | 
LEA'VEN, adj. (pronounced lever with the e ſhort ; le vain, 
Fr. from ev, Lat. to raiſe) ferment mixed with any maſs 
to make it light; particularly uſed of ſour dough mixed. 
in a maſs of bread. Figuratively, any mixture which 
makes aps change in a maſs: Uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
To LEA'VEN, v. a. to ferment by ſomething mixed, ap- 
plied particularly to that of four dough mixed with a 
22 of bread. Figaratively, to taint; to corrupt; or 
imbue. | | 
LEA'VER, 8. (pronounced /eewer from leave) one who 
quits or forſakes another. A maſter-/caver.” Shar. 
LEA'VES, S. the plural of Lear, | 
'LEA'VINGS, S. a remnant ; a reſidue ; relicks ; 1 
to perſons. Offals, applied to meat. This word has no 


LAV. "adj." full of leaves; covered with leaves. 

To LE'CH, v. 4. (lecber, Fr.) to lick over. Haſt thou 
yet /eched the Athenian's . SHAK. 1200 

LE CHER, S. (derived, by Skinner, from Juxare, old Fr. 

" luft, or unlawful love, /xxaria, Lat. being uſed in that 

ſenſe by the writers of middle ages) a lewd perſon, ar 
one who indulges unchaſte love. | | 

To LE'CHER, v. 3. to frequent the ſtews and public pro- 


ſtitutes. ** . 1 
LE'CHEROUS, adj. lewd ; frequenting ſtews, and con- 
© cerned with tutes. ; 
LE'/CHEROUSNESS, S. the quality of being lewd or in- 
dulging luft. 2 : 
LE/CTION, 8. 8 Lat.) a reading. A variety in the 
copies of a L 


LE'CTURE, S. (Fr a diſcourſe upon any ſubject read 
or pronounced in public. The act of reading. © In the 
* Jefure of holy ſcripture.” Brown. The laſt ſenſe is 
ſeldom uſed. A ſharp reproof or reprimand; _ 

To LE'CTURE, v. 4. to inſtruct in a ſet or publick diſ- 


courſe. To reprimand, or reprove in an infolent or ma- 


27 manner. 7 711 | | 
- LE'CTURER, S. one who publicly pronounces a diſcourſe 
on any ſubject. A perſon who is choſen by a parith to 
.. preach in à church on a ſunday in the afternoon, and 
paid by voluntary ſubſcription, A perſon appointed by 
will to preach at a certain time, with a ſalary for his 
trouble. 1 rao c Gi a> 41 . 
B S. the employ or office of a lecturer. 
P, part. and preter of Leap. 
LE/DGE, 8. (gen, Belg. to lie) a row or layer. The 
4 loweſt ledge or row ſhould be merely of ſtone.” Wor- 
ron. A ridge riſing above the other parts of a ſurface. 
Any prominence or — 1 A ſmall or narrow ſhelf 
ot, 1 


117 ainſt a wall or w 


E, 8. (lie, Fr.) dregs; or ſediment, of any liquour. 
Figuratively, the dregs or loweſt order of ihe people. 


Among ſailors, that part which is towards vr oppoſite to | 


the wind. A lie bore is that on which the wind blows. 


left 5 lei ter, Sate, Il. to permit, lefg, Il. an thing |... che 
off . preter . . „ PET Ws 4 - To LEECH, v. 4. (leitinon, Goth. Lecnian, Sax. leketi, 


plied to dre = and to forſake or quit, applied to per- 


: 
/ 


Ali the helm, is to put the helm to the lee ward fide of the 


| 


10 Lie, 4 leeward big, is that which is not faſt by the 
ind, 


nor makes her way ſo good as ſhe ſhould. 70 lay a 


eis by 'the lee, is to bring her ſo that her fails may be flat 


againſt her maſts, and the wind may come right againſt 
her broad ſide. Lee avay, is the angle made by the line 
on which the ſhip ſhould run, according to her courſe. 


LEECH, S. fla, or lect, Goth, from leiknen, Goth. to 


cure, læc or lec, Sax. from lacknian or læcnian, to cure, 
lacknare, Iſl. lecaræ and likarz, Pol. Mar, Sclav. and 
Dalm. letar, Bohem.) a phyſician, or one who profeſſes 
the art of healing: At preſent obſolete, unleſs in poetry; 
hence cowleech ſtill in uſe. This lech Arbuthnot was 


1 yclept.”? Gar, A kind of water ſerpent uſed to draw 


blood in ſuch caſes Where the lancet might not be ſaſe, 
or where it might be too much dreaded by the patient. 


Ruſſ. /cfti and ligfati, Sclav. and Dalm. lecxzye, Pol. 
leciti, Bohem,) to heal; to cure to preſcribe medicines or 


| 1 the office of a phyſician. Obſolete. 


EK, 8. {lcac, Sax. Belg. lag, Dan. lauch, Teut, 
leck, Exile.) in botany, the um; its flower is bell. 
ſhaped, has 6 petals collected into a ſpherical head, covet. 
ed by a common roundiſh ſpatha which withers ; they 
have 6 ſtamina alternately broader than each other, and 
a ſhort round, three: cornered germen which ſupports a 

a a fingle. ſtyle crowned by an acute ſtigma, which after. 
wards. becomes a ſhort, broad capſule with three lobes, 
haviag three cells filled with angular ſeeds. It is includ. 
ed in the ſame claſs with garlic by Linnzus, but in Mil- 
ler, makes a diſtinct genus, having two ſpecies. 


LEER, S. {bleart, Sax. the face, {cer, Dan. to laugh, las- 


ren, Teut. to look at or obſerve) a fide view. The act of 
looking aſkaunce or by a ſtolen view. Figuratively, a la- 
boured and affected caſt of the countenance. 

To LEER, v. 3. to look at by turning the eyeballs to one 
corner, or by ſtealing a fide view. To look at with an 
affected or diſſembled caſt of the countenance. . 

LE'ES, S. (lie, Fr.) dregs or the ſediments of any liquour. 
Seldom: uſed in the ſingular. 

To LE'SE, v. a. (glea, Belg.) to looſe. ** No. cauſe, nor 
client fat, will Chevril /ze/e.” B. Jonson. Obſolete. 
LEET, S. (kthe) a little court held within a manor, and 
called the king's court, becauſe it originally took its au- 
thority of puniſhing offences from the crown, whence it 

is derived to inferiour perſons. Kitch. 6. 

LE'EWARD, adj. (pronounced /uward, from lee and awweard, 
Sax.) towards the wind. See Les. 

LEFT, the part. and preter of Lzave. 

LE'FT}; adj. (/ufte, Belg. from /ewas, Lat.) that fide which 
is oppoſite to the right. That fide of an animal on which 
the heart is ſituated. 

LEFTHANDED, aj. uſing the left hand more ſrequent!y 
than the right. | | 

= pak EDNESS, S. the habitual ufc of the leſt 

and. 6, | 

LEG, S. (g. Dan. Jeggur, Iſl.) the limb by which the 
body is ſupported, and by means of which we walk, begin- 


ing from the knee and reaching to the foot. After mat, 


a „or compliment made by drawing the leg along 
the ground. 'To fland upon one's own legs, ſiggifes to ſup- 
port, or defend one's ſelf. *© Perſons: of his fortun? 
% could, well have food their ozyn legs.” Colin. 

Figuratively, that by which any thing is ſupported. The 

eg of a table, or chair.“ 

LE'GACY, 8. (legatum, Lat.) any thing given by will. 

LE'GAL, a (Fr, from lige, Lat. laws) done or worde! 
agreeable to the laws. Lawful. 

LEGALITY, S. (legalite, Fr.) the quality of being agree- 
able to, or conſiſtent with, the laws. F 

To LE GALIZE, v. a. (Iegaliſer, Fr.) to authorize, 0! 
make lawful. If any thing can legalize revenge.” 
SouTH. Not in uſe, 

LE'GALLY, adv. in a manner agreeable to, or confiſlent 
with, the laws, | ; | 

LE'GATARY, S. (legatoire, Fr. lgatum, Lat.) one that 
has ſomething left him by will. | 

LE/GATE, 8. (legat, Fr. legato, Ital. legatus, Lat.) a de. 
puty, ambaſſador, or one commiſſioned to tranſact affalts 
for another. A commiſſioner deputed by the pope 0 
tranſact affairs belonging to the holy ſee. 

LEGATEE, S. (ſrom {egatum; Lat.) one who has ſome- 
thing left him by will. 7 


LE'GATINE,: 2%. made by, or belonging to, a legate ol 


the pope. * > "5 
LEGA'T| ION, 8. {legatio, Lat.) miſſion. - Deputation! 
commiſſion ; embaſſy ; or the ſlate of a perſon ſent, and au- 
thoriaed to tranſact buſineſs for another. 15 


. e 
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LE/GEND, S. (/egenda, Lat. chings chat mould be read) 


LEM 


| EGA'TOR, 8. (pens of lego, Lat.) one who makes a2 


will and ueaths egacies. . © 
originally a book, in the Romiſh church, containing the 
leſions that were to be read in divine ſervice; from hence 
"the word was applied to hiſtories of the lives of ſaints, 
becauſe chapters were read out of them at matins; but as 
the golden legend, compiled by James de Varaſe, about the 
r 1290, contained m it ſeveral. ridiculous and romantic 
ſtories, the word is now uſed by proteſtants to ſignify any 
incredible or inauthentic narrative. In the ſtudy of me- 
dals, it is applied to the letters engraved about the mar- 
ins of coins, or the inſcriptions of medals which ſerve 
explain their figures and devices. | 
LEGER, 8. (ſpelt likewiſe ledger, leidger, or leiger, from 
leger, Belg. to lie or remain in a place) any thing that 
' Hes or remains in a place, thus, Leger ambaſſadors, were 
« ſuch as were ſent to remain in the courts of princes to 
« obſerve their motions, and to hold correſpondence with 
« them.” Bac. ** leger bait, is that which is fixed or made 
« to reſt in one certain place when the fiſher is abſent.” 
WaLrT. » A liger book, is that which lies in a compting- 
houſe, containing the journal methodized in ſuch a man- 
ner that a perſon may at one view, ſee the the ſtate of eve- 
ry perſon's account. | 
LE/'GERDEMAIN, 8. (Fr. quick or nimble of hand) flight 
of hand. The power of deceiving the eye by the quick- 
neſs in which a perſon moves his hands. 
LEGE/RITY, S. {legerets, Fr.) lightneſs ; nimbleneſs, or 
activity. Freſh /egerity.” SuAK. Not in uſe. 
LE/GGED, adj. having legs. Supported by legs. 
LE/GIBLE, adj. (legibilis, Lat.) ſuch as may be read. Ap- 
parent; diſcoverable. * Opinions are /egible in their 
« countenances.” COLLIER. 
LE/GIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as may be read. 
LE'GIO, 8. Clio, Lat.) a body of ſoldiers in the Roman 
army. It conſiſted both of horſe and foot, and contained 
in it both light and heavy armed ſoldiers. Vegetius, when 
- he conſidered its nature, could not help ſaying, that 
ſome deity had inſpired the Romans with the idea of it. 
Figuratively, an army or military force. Any great num- 
ber. Not in the /z2g:0n5s—of horrid hell.” SuAk. 
LEGIONARY, adj. (/egionarius, Lat.) belonging to a le- 
ion; containing a legion; containing any great or inde- 
int number. e up che /egionary body of errour.“ 
ROWN. | 
LEGISLA'TION, S. (from leghatie, Lat.) the act of giv- 
ing laws, or the ſcience of government. Pythagoras 
joined legiſtation to his philolophy.” LiIirTLETO . 
LEOGISLATIVE, adj. (accented by ſome on the third ſyl- 
lable, /egi/lative) giving or making laws. 
LEGISLA”"TOR, S. (Lat. legiflatear, Fr.) a lawgiver, or 
one who makes laws for any community. 
LEGISLA'TURE, S. the power of making, altering, or 
repealing laws. a 
LEGITIMACY, S. (from legitimate) the ly of being 
born of parents lawfully married. Lawſulneſs of birth. 


_* legitimacy or reality of theſe marine bodies.” Woopw. 
LEGITIMATE, adj. (legitimus, Lat. legitime, Lat.) born 
in marriage; 
To LEGI'TIMATE, v. a. (/egitimer, Fr.) to communicate 
the rights of a perſon born in marriage to one that is a 
baſtard. Figuratively, to authorize, or make lawful. 
LEGITIMA'TION, S. (Fr.) lawfulneſs of birth. The qua- 
lity of being born in marriage. The ad of inveſting 
with the privileges of a perſon born in marriage. 
LEGU ME, LEGU MEN, S8. ( legume, Fr. legumen, Lat.) 
ſeeds which are not reaped, but gathered by the hand: 
Pulſe, or all larger ſeeds in general. 
LEGU'MINOUS, adj. (/egumineux, Fr.) belonging to, or 
conſiſting of pulſe. | | 
LEYSURABLY, adv. (pronounced /ezurably from leiſur- 
able) at leiſure 3 gradually or without hurry or tumult. 
LEI'SURABLE,,. 4 7. (from leiſure) done at leiſure; done 
gradually or without hurry; enjoying leiſure. 
LEISURE, 8. (/oifer, Fr.) freedom from buſineſs or hurry. 
Vacant time; vacancy of mind or a power to do a thing 
gradually, or in what manner a perſon chuſes. Conveni- 
ence of time. 
LEVSURELY, adj. done deliberately, flowly and gradu- 
ally, or without haſte or hurry. . | 
'MAN, S. (generally = Com Paimant, Fr. the lover ; 
but imagined by Junius to be derived from 4eef}, Belg. or 
\ lef, Sax. beloved and man; and the antient ſpelling K ve- 
man ſeems to confirm his conjecture) a ſweet-heart; gal- 
lant, or miſtreſs. Drink unto the /eman mine.” Shar. 


122 genuineneſs, oppoſed to ſpuriouſneſs. The | 


LEN 


LE'MMA, 8. (mppay lc, Gr." femme, Fr.) in mathema- 

tics, a kind of poſtulatum; or propoſition, previouſly af- 

ſumed or laid don to render any demonſtration or pro- 

blem more clear and eaſ r. 

LEMON, 8. (Aion, Fri lenorntim; lo. Lat.) the fruit of 

the lemon tree, whoſe flower is con 4 of ' five oblon 

thin petals ſomewhat concave, ſitting on à fmall etapale- 
ment of one leaf indented at top. It has ten or twelve 
ſtamina joined: in, or forming three- or four bodies; and 
an oval germen, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned 
by a globular ſummit, which afterwards becomes an oval 
fruit, with a fleſhy rind, incloſing à thin pulpy fruit with 
ſeveral cells, containing each two hard ſeeds. Linnæus 
places it in the eighteenth ſect. of his ſecond Glaſs, joinin 

it with the citron and orange; but as the fruit of theſe 

trees are different, this ſeems to be an inaccuracy.” The 

ſpecies are three. * þ | 

LEMONA'DE, S. (/imonada, Ital.) a liquour made of water. 
lemon juice and ſugar. . | 

To LEND, v. a. (Iænan, hlanan, Sax. leencn, Belg. lebnen, 

Teut. lanner, Dan.) to let a perſon have any thing on 

condition of returning it When demanded. To permit a 

a to uſe a thing on condition of its being reſtored, 
o afford or grant, this word, which conveying lefs perem- 

torineſs than give, is uſed before words implying afliſt- 

ance, patience, or attention, | 

LE'NDER, S. one who permits another to uſe any thing on 

condition of returning it when demanded, One who 

makes a trade of putting money to intereſt. 

LE'NGTH, S. {(lenc, lencg, leng, Sax. lenghde, Belg. lange, 
Teut.) the extent of a thing from one end to another. 
The greateſt ſpace, or longeſt line that can be drawn 
from the two extremes of any body. After Aretch or fall, 
the full extent of a perſon when lying on the ground. A 
certain ſpace, portion, or extent of place or time. Long 
continuance or protection. Length of days.” DRY D. 
Reach, extent, or degree. After at, full extent, without 
abreviating or contracting, applied to writings. ** I will 
«« inſert it at length.” Spe. No. 40. Diſtance between 
two places or from a place. He had marched to the 
« length of Exeter.” CLAR END. The end or latter part 

of any time aſſigned. At length, at laſt ; formerly writ- 
ten at the length. 

To LE'NG THEN,  v: a. to make longer. To continue, 
or protract the duration of any thing. To draw out, or 
take up a longer time in the pronunciation; applied to the 
W_ of ſyllables. Sometimes uſed with out by way of 

emphaſis, to protraft, to extend to a longer ſpace of 
time. To /engthen out his date.” DR TD. Neutetly, to 
grow longer or increaſe in length, applied both to ſpace 
and time. | 

LE'NGTHWISE, adv. according to the length; with the 
end foremoſt. 2 is thx 

LE'NIENT, adj. (lenient, Lat.) lefſening ; rendering leſs 
painful or violent. Laxative or ſoftening, applied to me- 
dicines. „ Oils are /nient;” ARBUTH. 

To LE'NIFY, v. a. (/enifier, old Fr. lenis and fo, Lat.) to 
render leſs painful or violent. To aſſuage. To lent 

© the pain.“ DR D. | 

LENITIVE, adj. (lenitif;, Fr.) leſſening any pain. Soft- 
ening or emolient. | : * 3 

LE'NITIVE, S. any thing applied to eaſe pain, Any thing 
uſed to palliate. 

LE'NITY, S. (/enitas, Lat.) mildnefs. A tenderneſs of diſ- 
poſition exerciſed in 5 ſmall faults and puniſh- 
ing great ones without rigour or feverity. 


| LENS, 8. (Lat.) in dioptrics, a fmall roundiſh glaſs of the 


figure of a lentil; generally applied to a glaſs that is con- 
vex on both ſides, but ſometimes extended to fignify auy 
optical glaſs whatever. Nen ; 
LE'NT, S. {(lemten, Sax. lente, Belg. glent or lexta, Germ. 
the ſpring) a time ſet apart for abſtinence'by the church, 
conſiſting of forty days, which receives its name from its 
happening in the ſpring. Tt-is ſappoſed by Jerom, Leo 
and Auſtin to have been inſtituted even by the apoſtles 
| themſelves, becauſe it is not enjoined in any council; and 
in thoſe of Nice, Laodicea, Ce. in Tertulian, and in ſome 
| po the oldeſt fathers, is mentioned as à ptactice of ſome 
nding. a "i rt 
LE'NTEN, adj. ſuch as is uſed in Lent... Abfligent, or 
ſparing « A [enter ſallad cool'd-her blood.“ Dx TD. 
LENTTCULAR, adj. Clenticulaire, Fr.) having the form of 
a lens, or burning glaſs. | oaths len neg 
LE/NTIFORM, adj. (eas and forma, Lat. a ſhape) in the 
form of a lens; ſhaped OL ern ded 
 LE'NTTIGO, S. (Lat.) a freckly or ſcurſy eruption upon 
the Kin. 3888 


| | . IE N. 


LES 


'NTIL, 8. (lentille,. Fr.) tch 
LE'NTISC,.. 8, . Fr. Jenti/tus, Lat.) 4 beautiful 
_.. evergreen tree, which produces guts maſtich ; its wood 
of A pale brown colour, almoſt white, refivous, of a fra- 
_ _ grant well, actid taſte, and uſed as an aſtringent and bal- 


= G 
E's #3% 


ic in 


LE'NTNER, 8. a kind of 


. * v4 *I"0q 


LENTOR, |S. (Lat. leer, Fr.) tenacity, or viſcoſity, 


applied to the conſiſtence of bodies. Slowneſs or delay, 
. ap lied to motion. In medicine, applied to the fizey, 
© kid, coagulated part of the blood, which, in malignant 
fevers, obſtructs the capi veſſels. N 8 
LE'NTOUS, adj. ( lentus, Lat.) viſcous; tenacious, appli- 
ed to the conſiſtence of bodies. In this ſpawn of a len- 
tes and tranſparent body.” Bzown. F 
LE'OD, from the Sax. heed, in the compoſition of names 
fignihies yoople. As Leodgar, one of great intereſt with 


he e. 1 75 
120. om the Sax. in the compoſition of names implies 

ot Hes Leofwin, is a winner of love. Legſſtan, beſt 

loved. 

LE/ONINE, adj. (/coninus, Lat.) belonging to a lion. In 

poetry, a kind of verſes, the middle of which always 

_ chimes or rhimes with the end, ſo named from Leo the 

_ ſuppoſed inventor, as, Ut vites param, de potibus ac- 
% cipe canam.” | | 

LEOPARD, S. (from Les, Lat. a lion, and pardus, Lat. a 
panther, or ſpotted beaſt) a large wild beaſt, reſembling a 
cat both in its actions and ſhape z its head, teeth, tongue, 

_ Claws, feet, tail, being like thoſe of that animal; it boxes 
with its forefeet, as a cat does her kittens ; leaps at its 

| „as a cat at a mouſe; and will ſpit much after the 


manner; ſo that they ſeem to differ, juſt as a kite | 


does from an eagle. a 
LEER, S. (Ara, lapreſuu, Lat.) a perſon infected with a 


le 1 
LEFEROUS, adj. (formed from leren, purely for the 
ſake of making out the verſe) cauſing leproſy ; infected 
1 a leproſy. The 1 ions,” ey 
'PO . (Lorin, onging to a ; 
having the *. — 4 a hare. 
_LEPRO'SITY „ 8. (from leproſar, Lat.) a diſeaſe wherein 
the ſkin ſcales off. Applied to metals the quality of, ruſt- 
ing, or wearing away in ſcales. A foulneſs. The /e- 
« grey of metals.” Bac. | 
LEPROSY, S. 4 lepra, Gr. and Lat. from u, Gr. 
a ſcale) a foul diſeaſe, appearing on the ſkin in dry, white, 
ſcurfy ſcabs or ſcales, which cover the whole body or ſome 
I it, It is _— 6 gg jo omg: 50 
iſe from a iration. e Jews to 
have been hc ple mow aflited with this diſorder 
during their ſettlement in Paleſtine ; and the inhabitants 
of Peru are at t equally troubled with it, as ap- 
pears from the Travels of Jan Juan de Ulloa into thoſe 


uiproUs, adj. ( leprenx, Fr. leprofſus, Lat.) infected with 


a leproſy. 
Wy 1 (from lere, Sax. leere, Belg. or lere, old Eng. 
a leſſon) a rating or lecture. A country word. 
LE'SS, a ive and privative termination from Jeas, leaſe, 
Sax. laus, Goth. lzi/e, Cimbr. or Jon, Belg. Joined to a 
_ fubſtantive it implies the abſence or privation of the thin 
expreſſed by that ſubſtantive, as ſcomleas, Sax. Shameleſs 
or want of ſhame. Hil, without wit. Childles, hav- 
ing no children, or deprived of one's children. Father- 
If, rived of one's „Oc. ; 
LE'SS, . (the com ive of little, from Les, 
Sax. Ia, Ruff.) that which on compariſon is not found 
as big or great as the thing it is compared with, op- 


| to greater. 4 
E'SS, S. not ſo. much; or a quantity which is found not 


ee eee 

LE'SS, adv. in a ſmaller or lower degree. 

LESSEE”, S. (from vag] the perſon to whom a leaſe is 
given. | 


To LESSEN, +. a. (from 40) to diminiſh the bulk, quan- 


to make the ive, ted both by poets and great 
. anthours in proſe; but rr 


dieated by thei 


a ) fee Lass. 
LE'SSES, S. (lis, Fr. 
ground, bes 


* f#*4 
— 


» plant, called likewiſe vetches. 


is 


| 


þ 


| LESSON, S. (ben Fr.) any thing read and 


- , ot ratin 


the duog of beats leſt en the 


LET 
tated 
. or notion inal 
cripture read in divine fery; 


vice, 


teacher by a ſcholar. A 
-- ceuching. A portion of 
A A tune pricked for a muſical inftrament, and taught by , 
- - muſic * to his pupil. A remonſtrance; reprimand 

| 0 Kos hr ras Heard ; 
To LE'SSON,, v. 4. to teach or anſtruR..- © Well haſt thy, 


„% {effoned us.” Sn. Nad . nv}; 
LE'SSOR, S. one who lets any thing by leaſe. 
com. (from e] for tear that; in order to preyey,, 


LE'ST, 

'That not, un | So 

LE'STER-COCK, 8. two flicks filled with corks, croſſed 
ſidelong, from the midſt of which there riſeth a thread, 2 
which a fail is faſtened, to this one end of the boulter i; 
tied, fo that the wind coming from ſhore filleth the 61 
and the fail carrieth the boulter into the ſea, which afte 
the reſpite of ſome hours is drawn in again by means of , 
cord faſtened at the nearer end; this engine is uſed 
the North coaſt for want of harbours. 

To LE'T, v. 4. (lætan, Sax.) to permit, allow, or graut. 
To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. Followed by alhn- 
to ſuffer without hindrance. Followed by 6/24, to open 
a vein, ſo as the blood may flow out. Followed by in, to 
admit, or open a door in order to give a perſon entrance, 
Followed by into, to intruſt with, to admit. To 14 in 
«« the ſecrets.” Spe. Ne. 483. To communicate to ano. 
ther. Let their thoughts into other mens minds,” 
Locks. Followed by a pronoun and the verb know, to in- 
form, or give intelligence. Uſed with e, to diſcharge, 
formerly, applied to the permitting an arrow to fly from 

the ſtring, but at preſent uſed of the diſcharge of artillery, 

_ Uſed with ent, to free from confinement, applied to fi. 
quours or animals ; to permit the perſon the uſe of for 
money or rent, To ob to hinder or oppoſe, from 
lettan, Sax, Neuterly, to forbear, or withold one's ſell. 
He would not / to counſel the king.” Bac. This 
ſenſe is obſolete. - A ſign of the optative mood when uſed 
before the firſt perſon, but of the imperative when uſed 
before the third; before the firſt perſon ſingular it implies 

_ reſolution, fixed „ earneſtneſs, and ardent wich. 
Let me die the death of the righteous.” Numb. xxiii. 10. 
Before the firſt perſon plural, it implies exhortation, < Riſe; 
« let us go.“ Mark. Before the third perſon fingular, and 
plural, it implies permiſſion or command. Let the /cldier; 

** ſeize him.” DRYD. Before a thing in the paſſive, it 
implies a poſitive command. Let this be done.” Davo, 

When followed by a verb, to, the fign of the infinitive, is 
omitted. The word which you der fall.“ Dao. Note, 
when it ſignifies to permit or allow, it has ler in the per- 
fet, and part. paſſive, but when it ſiguifies to hinder, it 
has Jetted. 4 

LE'T, S. an obſtacle, hindrance, or obſtruction. 

LE'T ; uſed at the end of ſubſtantives is derived from 9, 
Sax. 'and 1 little or ſmall. Thus owl, makes owl: 
a little or ſmall owl, and of cagle, is formed eagler, a 
ſmall or little eagle. * * 

LETHARGIC, (/ethargique, Fr.) ſleepy; of the nature of 
a lethargy, or exceeding the natural power of ſleep. 

*LETHA*RGICNESS, S. fleepineſs ; drowſineſs. A firong 
and conſtant „rr to ſleep. | 

LE"THARGED, adj. ſeized with a lethargy, laid aſlcep 
or entranced. His diſcernings — are /etharged.” Shax. 

LE"THARGY, S. (erbargie, Fr. anbagyie, let bargia, Gr. from 

antn, Jethe, Gr. oblivion or forgetfulneſs, and agy:a, argia, 
' Gr. lazineſs) a diſeaſe conſiſting of a profound drowſineſs 
or ſleep, from whence a perſon cannot be eaſily awaked, 
or if awaked remains ſtupid and preſently finks into ſleep 
again, | 
LE/THE, S. Gaba, lethe, Gr. from i, lanthanomci, 

Gr. to forget) oblivion; forgetfulneſs. A flate of for- 

etſulneſs. Zethe the river of oblivion.” Mirr. 
LETTER. S. (from der) one who gives leave or permits. 

2 who hinders. One who gives vent; hence a 4%. 
etter. 8 | : 

LETTER, S. a character either in printing or writing, b 
which is expreſſed any of the fimple ſounds, of whi 

. ſyllables are com . | A written meſſage, A writing 

whereby a perſon communicates his ſentiments to another 

at a diſtance. The primary meaning of a word, oppoſed 
to a figurative ſenſe, Any thing to be read. A type with 

which books are printed, In the plural, learning. A 

% man of /etters.” * How knoweth this man /etters.” 

ih « 7 n N | 
To LE'TTER, v. 4. to mark or ſtamp with letters. 


LE/T TERED, adj. learned; converſant in and improved by 
reading. Marked with letters. Gilt and lettered.” . 
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or take aim at, applied to guns or other artillery, To 


L E V. 


* 


uſed in printing. This art was a long time monopolized 

by the Dutch; till the in enious Mr. Caſlon aroſe, and 

not only rivaled, but exceeded them in the quality of his 
pes; but though the Elzevir types were long in reputa- 
tian for their neatneſs and elegance, yet in our days an 
artiſt has ariſen, who as far exceeds Elzevir and Caſlon, as 
they do any of thoſe that preceded them : Need I fay that 
Mr. Baſkerville of Birmingham is the perſon 1 mean ? 

LETTUCE, 8. (lau, Lat.) a N which derives its 
name from the milky juice with which it abounds. 

LEVANT, a. (Fr.) railing or making turbulent. Forth 
% raſh the /evant and the ponent winds.” Par. Loft. 
Eaſtern. ' 21 

IEVA NT, S. the Eaſt, particularly thoſe coaſts of the Me- 
diterranean that are Eaſt of Italy. 

LEVA “TOR, S. (Lat.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, whereby the 
depreſſed parts of the fkull are lifted up. In anatomy, 
applied to thoſe muſcles whick lift up or raiſe the parts 
to which they are faſtened. ; 

LEUCOPHLE'GMACY, S. (from xu, leukos, Gr. white, 
and cee, phlegma, Gr. phlegm) a kind of a dropſy, 
conſiſting in a white flabby tumour all over the body. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIC, ag. troubled with a leucophleg- 
macy, or white flabby tumour, 

LE/VEE; S. (Fr.) the time of riſing. Figuratively, an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons meeting together in a great man's houſe 
to pay him compliments at his oa 3 | 

LEVEL, adj. (/zfil, Sax. livel, Fr. livello, Span.) even, or 
not having one part higher than another, Even, or in 
the ſame line with any thing elſe. Equal in perfection or 


_ dignity. 
To FEVEL, D. a. to make even, or without any inequa- 
litzes, applied to ſurface. To make of the ſame height 
with any thing elſe. To make or lay flat. To reduce to 
© a condition equal to that of another. To aim; to point 
a piece of ordnance in taking im. Neuterly, to aim at, 


conjecture or gueſs at. Level at my affection.“ SAR. 
To be in the ſame direction or even with a mark. To aim 
or make attempts. York did /zvel at thy crown.” Syax. 

LEVEL, S. a plane, or: ſurface without any inequalities. 
Figuratively, a rate; ſtandard, or condition. Above 
% my ordinary level.“ Da VD. A ſtate of equality. In 
mechanics, an inſtrument uſed by maſons to regulate their 
work: Likewiſe an inſtrument uſed to draw a line parallel 
to the horizon and continue it a pleaſure, by which means 
may be found the true level, or difference of aſcent or de- 
ſcent between ſeveral places for conveying water, Sc. 

Figuratively, a rule. Be the fair eve of thy actions 

2 Taid,” Prior. The line of direction in which any 
piece of ordnance is placed, or the inſtrument made uſe of 
to find that direction. The line in which the ſight paſſes. 

LE'VELLER, S. one that makes any thing even. One who 
endeavours to bring all ranks of people to the ſame de- 
gree of dignity, applicd, during the great rebellion, to a 
let of people who eſpouſed this ſentiment, 

LE'VELLING, S. the art or act of finding a line parallel 
to the horizon, at one or more ſtations, in order to deter- 
mine the height of one place with reſpect to another, for 
laying grounds even, regulating deſcents, draining mo- 

raſſes, conducting water, Tc. F. wellig Aa ves, are inſtru- 
ments uſed in T-velling, conſiſting of two long ſquare 
wooden rulers, made to ſlide over each other, and divided 
mto feet, inches, Oc. 

LE'VELNESS, S. evenneſs or equality, applied to ſurface. 
Of an equal height or diſtance from the ſurface, com- 
pared with ſomething elſe. Equality of rank or condi- 
dion. 

LE'VER, S. (vier, Fr.) in mechanics, the ſecond if not 
the brit of the mechgnical powers, being an inflexible 
right-line ſupported, in a fingle- point, on a fulcrum or 
Prop, and uſed for railing weights, being either void of 
wa! itſelf, or having ſuch as may be eaſily counter-bal- 
anced, 5 

LEVERET, 8. (Levre, Fr.) a young hare, in the firſt 
year, | 

LEVET, S. (/ever, Fr. ſo called from its being uſed to call 
ſoldiers up in a morning) .the blaſt or ſound of a trumpet. 
** On which he blew as ſtrong a lever.” Hudib. 

LE'VEROOK, S. (/afere, feerLark) a lark, the word is 
kill retained in Scotland, as may be gathered from the 
Scots proverb, „If the lufft faa twill more aw che /eve- 
I my 2 1. e. If the ky falls it will ſmoother all the 
r 3 new 

LEVIABLE, ag}. (from /cwy) that which may be levied 
or forced to be paid. 60 beviable by courſe of law.“ Bac. 
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187TBR-FOUNDER, S. one who caſts the letters or types | LEVI/ATHAN, 8. (r., Heb.) the crododile ; 3 


tators are much divided in their opinions concerning this 
word, ſome making it the Whale; but if we conſider the 
deſcription given us of it in Job xli. we ſhall find criteria 
enough to reſtrain it to the crocodile. The hardneſs of 
his ſkin, impenetrable to any miſſile weapons; his fleep- 
ing on ſhore when ſatiated, hinted by the danger run 
in awakening or ſtirring him up, v. 10. the wideneſs of 
his jaws, alluded to by the expreflion, the doors of bis 
mouth, v. 14. the hotneſs of his breath, owing as natu- 
raliſts relate, from its being long repreſſed during his ſtay 
under water, mentioned, v. 20, 21. His eye being uſed 
by the Egyptians, as the hicroglyphic for the morning, 
hinted at in v. 18. Beſides this we may add that the 

ſcene of this ſacred drama, for ſuch I take the boot: of 
Job to be, is placed in Egypt, and the crocodile every 
one knows to be the tyrant of the Nile, its beſt and. 
chief river ; likewiſe it may be obſerved that the other 
beaſt mentioned in this book is the hippopotamus, or ri- 
ver horſe, which is a native of that river. According to 
the notion of our forefathers, modern poets uſe this 
word for the whale. ** More to cmbroil the deep, Jeuia- 
than — and his unweildy train.” Tuousox. 

To LE'VIGATE, v. 4. (leviga/us, Lat. of lzvigo, Lat.) 
to grind to an impalpable powder between two ſtones. 
To mix liquours till they become ſmooth and incorpo- 
rated. Conſiſting of ſalt, oil, and water, much /wi- 
% pated or ſmooth.” ArBUTH. 

LEVIGA'TION, S. the act of reducing hard bodies, ſuch 
as coral, into a ſubtile powder, by grinding them on a 
marble ſtone with a muller. | 

LE'VITE, S. (vita, Lat. awirng, {ewites, Gr. from Levi, 
Jacob's third ſon, ſo called by his mother Leah, from m5, 
lavah, Heb. to be tied or united, becauſe ſhe hoped by 
means of his birth to be more cloſely linked to her hut- . 
band) one of the tribe of Levi, who was by inheritance 
an inferiour kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh tabernacle and 
temple, having the care of the ſacred utenſils, and ſome- 
what reſembling in degree the deacons amoag Chriſtians 
The Levites had no ſettled lands, but were diſtributed 
among all the tribes, and in the time of Solomon were 
ſo numerous, that they amounted to 38, ooo, excluſive of 
all under the age of twenty-three. A prieſt, uſed as a 
word of contempt, when applied to a Chriſtian miniſter. 

LEVFTICAL, adj. belong to or deſcended from the Levites ; 
exerciſed by or confined to the Levites. 

LE'VITY, S. (/zwtas, Lat.) lightneſs, or want of weight in 
a body, when compared with one that is heavier. Incon- 
ſtancy, or changeableneſs, applied to the difpoſition or 
temper. Unſteadineſs, applied to the mind. Idle plea- 
ſure or vanity. ** He never employed his omnipotence 
„ut of /ewity or oſtentation.“ Cauprar. Trifling gaiety; 


want of ſeriouſneſs, ** Our graver buſineſs frowns at his 


&« [evity.” SHAK. | 

To LE'VY, v. a. (lever, Fr.) to raiſe or bring together, 
applied to armies. ** Lewied a mighty army.” Davies. 
To raiſe or collect money as a tax or fine. He ſhould 
« Jy ſuch a ſum of money.” CrLartxpd. To make, 
raiſe, or carry on a war. Lewy cruel wars.” MiL rox. 
Johnſon obſerves that this ſenſe, though Milton's, ſeems 
improper. In law, to paſs; thus, to e a fine, is to pas 
a ſine. yh 

LE VV, S. the act of raiſing men or money. War raiſed. 
© Malice domeſtic, foreign ly.“ Shak. 


LEW'D, adj. (Minſhew derives it from ay, /zy, Belg. viti- 


ous, ludig, Teut. impious, and likewiſe from /zcd, Sax. a 
crowd, or the commong ignorant people, whoſe lives 


when compared with thoſe of the elergy might be ſup- 


oſed to appear bad; in this ſenſe the old word is uſed 
#4 biſhop Groſthead. ** For lea men this book I write.” 
and Douglas likewiſe uſes lend in his preface to Virgil for a 


layman, or unlearned perſon : In the ſame ſenſe the word 


is uſed by Chaucer. To this we may add that lever, 


Sax. which is the undoubted original, is by authours in 
that language uſed in the ſame ſenſe) wicked, bad, or 


vicious. Void of learning or leaud in life.” Wurrtcirrt. 


At preſent it is confined to ſignify luſtful, or being lot to 


all ſenſe of modeſty. ** Lolling in a {cod love bed.” SnAR. 
LEW'/DLY, ads. wickedly cr vicioully. ** A fort of naughty 
« perſons /ezud;y bent.” SHax. Luſtfully; the lalt ſenſe 
ſeems to be the only one in which 1t 13 uled at preſent. 
LEW/DNESS, S. the quality of giving a looſe to luſt, or 
indulging ſuch actions and inclinations as are inconfiſtent 
with modeſty. 7 a 3 
LEW'DSTER, S. a perſon * indulges luſt or criminal 
pleaſure. ** Agaiult ſuch /ervdfers,” SHARK. Seldom 
uſcd, | N | | 
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LE/WIS D'OR, 8. (Fe, propaupced lice dure) 4 N 
Prench coin, having fix L's croſing. each other on the re- 
_ verſe, valued at 12 livres, or 17 ſhallings Engliſh. _ 
LEXICO'GRAPHER, S. {lexicographe, Fr. from action, 
Lexicon, Gr. and ape, graphe, Or, to write) g writer or 
compiler of dictionaries or b | 
and meaning of words are explained; generally applied to 

' thoſe who write dictionaries of the Greek and oriental lan- 


uages. he vv, | 

IXI GRATHV, 8. (ſee Lexicocrarnts) the art or 

practice of writing dictionaries. ; 

t#'XICON, S. (Mefoxor, lexicon, Gr. from Matic, lexis, Gr. a 
word, from x, /zgo, Gr. to ſpeak) a book containing the 
explanations of words; erally confined to thoſe which 
contain the explanation of words in the Greek, or oriental 


languages. a Shs th, 
LEY, LEE, LAY, in compoſition of names, are derived from 
lag, Sax. and ſignify a field. | 
LEY, S. (de, Fr.) in Law, a word introduced by the Nor- 


mans, flill uſed in law books; as, Term: de ley.” <4 


Terms in the law. | 5 
LTABLE, adj. (Fr. from Her old Fr.) obnoxious ; ſubject to; 
not exempt from. | TAPER 
LTAR, S. (from he; though according to analogy it ſhould 
be written lier, yet this ſpelling has prevailed, and is of 
great aſe to dillinguiſt it from lier, or a perſon who lies 
— one who wilfully and deliberately tells a falſe- 
hood. The reaſon why this word ſhould be an impardoffa- 
ble reproach, is becauſe it ſeems to include in it ſome de- 

ree of cowardice, or want of ſufficient boldneſs to ſpeak 
Ss truth; or a degree of diſhoneſty ſimilar to that of 
thieving, or picking of pockets, and 1s conſequently a 
grievous accufation to a perſon of courage, nice honour, 
and undefited integrity. 

LYARD, adj. mingled, roan. Markhazr. In Scotland it denotes 

y-haired, as, He's a Hard old man.” 

LithaT ION, S. (libatio, Lat.) the act of pouring wine on 
the ground in divine worſhip : Figuratively, the wine fo 
poured. .- 

LIBBARD, S. (Bebard, Teut.) a leopard. The /ibbard 
« and the tiger.” Par. Le. Not in uſe. 

LIBEL, S. al, Fr. Iibellus, Lat. a ſmall book) a malicious 
aſperſion of a perſon, in printing or writing, tending to 
blacken the reputation of a perſon living, or the memory 
of one that is dead, in order to expoſe them to public con- 
tempt, hatred, or ridicule; it 1s no juſtification Sat its con- 
tents are true, or that the reputation of the perſon was 
antecedently bad; for the greater appearance there is of 

truth, the greater is the provocation of a libel. 3 If. 174. 
's Rep. 125, 131. Hawk. P. C. Moor. 627. In the civil 

w, an original declaration of any action, or a charge in 
writing againſt a perſon'in court. N 

To LVBEL, v. a. to print or —_—__ any thing that ſhall 
blacken the character of a perſon, and expoſe him to pub- 
lic ridicule, contempt, or atred. To 1d any defama- 
tory report, by 8 or printing; uſed with a gal. 

LYBELLER, S, one who ſpreads a report in writing which 
may blacken a perſon's character. 

LT'BELLOUS, aj. containing ſome report which may 
blacken a perſon's character. 

LIBERAL, adj. (Fr. liberalis, Lat.) becoming a gentleman, 
applied to birth, or ſentiment. Generous, or bountiful; 
Applied to the act of giving money or any other property. 

LIBERA/LITY, S. (liberalts, Fr. liberalitas, Lat) bounty. 
A generous Jifpoltion of mind, exerting itſelf in giving 


ely. 
LIBFRALLY, adv. giving in a large manner, or without 


udging. 

IBENT Nx, 8. _ who acts 2 3 one Who 
$ no regard to the precepts of religion. In law, a freed- 

= or * ſlave who is e free, from libertinus, Lat. 
LVBERTINE, adj. (libertin, Fr.) licentious ; having no re- 

ſpe to the precepts of religion. : 

LUBERTINISM, S. an opinion or practice which is incon- 
fiſtent with the . of religion. : | 
LIBERTY, 8. (berte, Fr. Libertas, Lat.) the power in any 

agent, to if 0 or take up any thought, or to forbear a 
; icular action, according to the choice of the mind, 
whereby it chooſes to do the one in preference to the o- 
ther. Moral liberty, is the power of doing or forbearing 
any action, according to the free choice of the mind. Po- 
Hlcal liberty, is à power of acting agreeable to the laws 
which are enacted by the conſent of a le; and no ways 
incomſiſtent with the natural rights 
"the good of ſociety ; thus it ſeems to be om, oppoſed 
to {lavery, or neceſſity. A priviledge; an exemption; an 
4 unity. A diain inution, or relaxation of int. A 


ö 


a ſingle perſon, or | 


| To LVB 


LID | 
leave or permiſſion. “ I ſhall take the /iberty to confider » 


OCKE. . 


Linn Bidovs. . (liidin/us, Lat) lewd given up u 
luſt, : | 7 


| LIBYDINOUSLY, adv. lewdly; in a wanton or 
ks, wherein the etymologies | 4 Xt unchaſt, 


manner. Av. | | 

LIBRA'RIAN, S. (ibrarizs, Lat.) one who has the care of 
a hbrary ; one who tranſcribes or copies books. Thi, is 

| * the error of the /ibrarian,” BROOUME. 

| LFBRARY, S. (/ibraree, Fr.) a large collection of i books 
either * or private. | 

ATE, v. a. (/ibratus, from libro Lat.) to poiſe 

balance, or counterpoiſe. a 

LIBRA'TION, 8. (Fr. from libratio, Lat,) tlie ſtate of be. 
ing balanced. In Aſtronomy, the balancing or tremblino 
motion in the firmament, whereby the declination of the 
ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars change from time to time. 
The apparent irregularity of the moon, by which ſhe ſeem, 
to librate, or'waver about her own axis, ſometimes from 
the eaſt to the weſt, and ſometimes from the welt to the 
eaſt ; this is owing to her equable motion round her own 
axis, and her unequal motion in the circumference of her 
orbit. The bration of the earth is that motion, whereby 
it is ſo reſtrained in its orbit, that its axis continues con. 
ſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 

LIBRA'TORY, adj. (from libratus, Lat.) balancing; play. 
ing like a balance. Aſtronomers aſcribe to the moon 3 
* /ibratory motion.” Derr. Txev. 

LICE, plural of Lovss. 

LFCEBANE, S. a plant. 

LFCENCE, S. (Fr. lcentia, Lat.) contempt of lawful and 
neceſſary reſtraint. A grant or permiſſion. A liberty or 
conſent. A power or authority given a perſon to do 
ſome lawful act. In canon or eccleſiaſtical law, a liberty or 

wer granted to a perſon to marry without publication of 
ns. Among publicans, a liberty granted by a juſtice of 
peace for ſelling beer, or wine, Oc. 

To LI'CENSE, v. a. (Roger 


„Fr.) to ſet at liberty. To 
permit a perſon to do ſomething, which he could not with- 
out ſuch 


LFCENSE 
thing. 

LICENTIATE, 8. (/icemtiatus, low Lat.) one who uſes 
licence, or makes free with the laws. A degree in the 
Spaniſh univerſities. Among the college of > Taal 2 
perſon who has licence or authority given him for practiſing 
phyſic, though not admitted a fellow of the college. 

To LICE'NTIATE, v. 4. (Icentier, Fr.) to permit; to 
authoriſe by licence. 

LICE'NTIOUS, adj. (licenfieux, Fr. licentio/us, Lat.) not te- 
reſtrained by law, morality, or religion. Overflowing 
its bounds, unconſined. The Tyber, whoſe /icenticas 
* waves.” RoscoMn, 6h |. 5+ 

 LICE'NTIOUSLY, adv. with too much liberty or freedom; 
without any-reſtraint from law, or morality. 

LICE'NTIOUSNESS, S. boundleſs liberty: Contempt or 
neglect of juſt reſtraint. 

LICH, uſed in compoſition of names, from lice, Sax. A 


rant. 


dead carcaſe; whence /ich-wwake, the time or act of watch- 


ing the dead ; /ich-gate, Sax. the gate through which the 

dead are carried to the grave; Lichßeld, the field of the 

dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo called from martyred 
Cbriſtians. Lich awake is flill uſed in Scotland. 
LICH-OWL, S. (from ich and ul) a fort of owl, fo cal- 


| led by the vulgar, from a ſuppoſition that it foretells death. 


To LIC'K, v. a. (licean, Sax. lecten, Belg.) to touch or pats 
over with the tongue; to move the tongue over any thing. 
To lap or take in by the tongue. Uſed with ap, to devour. 
When luxury has A' ap all thy pelf.” Pors. To 

ſmear, or to drink up any moiſture, ** She „iet up all 
the dirt with her cloaths.” To beat, a vulgar term. 

LICK, S. a blow. Give me a lick acroſs the face.” Dar. 
The act of ſmearing or rubbing the tongue over any thing. 
Alow word. 

LIC'KERISH, LICKEROUS, 2. (liccera, Sax. a glutton) 
nice in the choice of food. Eager ; greedy, Nice; or 
tempting the appetite. | 

LIC'KERISHNESS, S. gluttony ; greedineſs after dainties. 

1 of palate. | | 
C'ORICE, 8. more properly ſpelt Liovorice. | 

LIC”TOR, (Lat.) a beadle, 4 in antient Rome, attend- 
nd the conſuls, and was employed in apprehending crimi- 
nals. | 

LID", 8. (Sia, Sax. lick, Belg.) 'a cover which ſhuts down 

| cloſe upon, or into a veſſel, The membrane, which cover 
the eye when we fleep'or Wink; called likewiſe the 
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„S. one who grants permiſſion or liberty to do a 
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5 LIE 
II S. Cr. g. Ital. late, or Jarghe, Belg lu, Dan. 
, 


aug. Teut. k/cia, Ital. lexia, Span. Hieb. Brit. lie, old 

Lat. water.) a —_ impregnated with ſome other body, 
; as or ſalt. 6 | | 

LIE, 8. — Sax.) a deliberate, wilful, and criminal falſe- | 
hood. A charge of falſchood ; uſed with give. A fiction. 

The truth is moral, though the tale a lie.“ Davy. 

To LIE, . n. 7 Sax. liegen, logen, Belg. and Teut.) 
to be guilty of a wilful and criminal falſehood. 

o II E, v. 2. (preter, I lay, have lain, or lien, but the 
laſt preter is ſeldom uſed; from /regen, Sax. ligen, Belg. 

e: 1. and Scot.) to reſt horizontally or with a great 
inclination upon any thing elſe. To reſt or lean upon. Fi- 

. guratively, to place in the grave. I will /e with my 

d fathers.” Gen. xlvii. 30. To repoſe or be in a bed; to 

be or approach near any ſtate. Lietb at the point of 
« death.” 

take one's reſt. © In a cavern /ze.” Prior. Uſed with 

9, to keep in reſerve ; to preſerve. *©* Divers of which I 

& have yet hing by me.” BorLe. Uſed with Heart, to remain 

- fixed, or cauſe perpetual anxiety. © That has ever lien 

* at their hearts.” TEUrrx. 


To be 
in any particular ſtate, generally applied to a bad one. 
To conſiſt; uſed with i. It /es much in your holding 
* up.“ Sax. To be in a perſon's power; to depend on 
a perſon, uſed with in. Endeavour as much as is thee 
„ eg.“ Duyryea. Uſed with ar; to importune or teaze, 
uſed actively; but to be expoſed to, uſed neuterly. Uſed 
with againſt, to be lawful; to be liable to be put in force. 
An action lieth againſt him.” Uſed-with by, to reſt, re- 
main fill, or ceaſe from action. Uſed with down, to 
reſt, repoſe, or to bed in order to fleep. ** The 
„ needy ſhall lie down in ſafety.” Jaiab. To fink to the 
grave. Fob xx. 11. Uſed with i, to be in childbed. 
ſed with vn, to be imputed to, Let it lie on my head.” 
Uſed with oz or upon, to preſs. © That anguiſh which 
-" « ſees to lie ſo heavy on Leonora.“ Appis. But when 
Joined with Handi, to be troubleſome or tedious. © Thoſe 
% Hours that lie zpor their hands.” Guardian. Uſed with 
under, to be ſubject to; uſed with wen, to become an 
obligation or duty. It would lie upon him to make out 
© how. matter, &c.” BexnTLEY. Followed by with, to 
have carnal knowledge of. | 

LIE'F, adj. (Leet, Sax. lief, Belg.) dear or beloved. My 
lige liege.“ Shak. 

LIE F, adv. willingly, or readily. T had as lief have 
the foppery of freedom.” Snax. 

LIE'GE, adi. (pronounced lege, lige, Fr. ligio, Ital.) bound 
by ſome Feadal tenure ; 1 hence liegeman, a ſub- 
jet. Sovereign; Their king and liege lord.” SpEx. 
« Gop our Re lord.” Grxzw. Johnſon obſerves that 
this fignification ſeems to have riſen accidentally from the 
firſt ſenſe; ** The lord of /iegemen, being erroneouſly en- 
* titled /iege lord.“ hogs. 

LIE'GE, S. ſovereign ; a ſuperiour lord. Pardon me my 


„liege.“ SHAK. 

LIE.GEMAN, S. a ſubject. Liegenen to the Dane.” 

nak. 

LIE'GER, 8. an embaſſadour reſident in any place. * His 
_ * paſſions and his fears —lie /zgers for you in his breaſt.” 
"Dexn. A book uſed by merchants. 

LVEN, part. of fe. Seldom uſed at preſent. 

LIE'NTERIC, aj. belonging to the lientery. . 

LIENTERY, S. (from anus, Jeios, Gr. ſmooth, and ures, 

enteron, Gr. an inteſtine or gut) a particular kind of looſe- 
neſs, wherein the food paſſes through the guts with little 
or no alteration. 

LIER, 8. (from 1 lic) one that reſts or lies down. One 

that remains concealed. * There were liert in ambuſh.” 


770 viii. 14. | 
LIEW, 8. 6 pronounced lun) place; room, or ſtead ; 
only uſed with in. * I: lieu of ſuch an increaſe.” Apps. 
VE, adv. (leof, Sax. lief, Belg. love) willingly, or 
readily ; uſed always with as. © I had as lieve the town 


_ * ©crier had a my lines.” Snaxk. 
LIEUTE/'NANCY, 8. (pronounced /z/tenancy, from lieute- 
SPS Fr.) the one o a lieutehant. The body of lieu- 
enants. : 3 


LIEUTE'NANT, 8. (Fr. pronounced Inas, from lieu, | 
| ty, or one that 


Fr. à place, and renant, occupying) a de 
is commiſſioned to act for another in his abſehce. In wat, 
one who holds the next rank to any officer of a ſuperiour 

denomination, and acts in his ſtead, when abſent or inca- 


„ Pacitated by accidents. 


LIEUTENANTSHIP,” s. (pronounced isst,) the 
| Jak vr office of u licutenam. n kftenazi/hip) x 


Mark v. 23. To paſs the time of ſleep, or 


o be placed or ſituated. 
„ What hies beyond our- poſitive idea,” Locks. 
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LIFE, S. (plural Ives ; Iii Sax. from” lifen, Sax. to live; 
iff, Dan. /. IN. fbains, Goth.) that fate wherein the 
foul and body are united arid co-0 The preſence 
ſtate, oppoſed to the future. Figuratively, blood, which 
is by ſchoolmen defined that can/a fine. gua non, or that 
without which life itſelf cannot ſubſiſt. The warm /i/e 
came iſſuing through the wound.“ Porz. Conduct, or 


the general manner in which a perſon behaves wich 


reſpect to virtue or vice. 'The- continuance or duration 
of our preſent ſtate. Au exact reſemblance of a living 
form. A ſtate of vegetation, or growing, applied: to 
plants. The general ſtate of mankind. Manners... ** Arts 
« that poliſh fe.” Par, Le. The common courſe» of 
things. That which lies by us in daily %.“ Par: Loft. 
A living perſon, © Whilſt I fee fe.” Snar, Spirit: 
vigour ; vivacity. ** Life and fire in fancy and in words.” 
Fer.Ton. Animal beings. 
* life.” Troms0nN. EL. 2 

LFFE-BLOOD, S. the blood neceſſary to life: 

LIFE-EVERLASTING, S. a plant. ArixswoRrTH. 

LPFFE-GIVING, adj. having the power to give life. 

LIFELESS, adj. deprived of life ; dead. Void of life ; ne- 
ver animated. F iguratively, without vigour, power, force, 
or ſpirit. A Jifelele/s king.“ Prior. þ ca 

LI'FELESSLY, adv. without vigour or ſtrength. Jejune, 
frigid, or without ſpirit, applied to writings. . 

LUFELIKE. adj. like a hving perſon or animal being. 
„ Minerva, /:/elibe.,” Pore. 718 

LI FE-TIME, S. the continuance or duration of life. 

LIFE-WEARY, adj. tired of living. © The Gfe-weary 
„ taker.” SHAKESPEARE. 

To LIFT, v. a. (Mia, Swed. leer, Dan.) to raiſe. from 
the ground; to heave or hold on high. To raiſe or ele- 
vate, uſed with ap, and applied to the mind. To raiſe in 
eſteem, fortune; dignity, To puff up, or ſwell, applied 
to pride or vanity. Neuterly, to ſtrive to raiſe by an ef - 
fort of ſtrength. wee L | 

LIFT, 8. the act or manner of raiſing any thing from the 
ground or holding it upwards, including the idea of 
weight and exertion of ſtrength. An effect, or ſtruggle. 
A dead lift implies an effort to raiſe ſomething that can- 
not be moved with the whole force, and figuratively, any 

\ ſtate of helpleſs diſtreſs, impotence, or inability. In the 
. applied by ſailors, ta the ropes that raiſe and 
ower their ſails at pleaſure. In Scotland the ſky. © How 
clear the % is.“ A load: or too great a quantity of 


any thing; as ** he has got a great /,“ 1. e. he is di- 


guiſed much with liquour. . i 
LI'FTER S. one that raiſes any heavy thing from the ground. 
One that raiſes any thing. 3 
To LFG, v. =. (lege, It leggen, Belg. See Liz) to lie, 
to lie in bed. 49 Sp - 
LVGAMENT- S. (Fr. ligamertum, Lat. from lige, Lat. to 
bind) aany thing that ties or binds one thing to another. 
„The ſoul beginning to be freed from the Zgaments of 
© the body.” Appis, In anatomy, a white, tough, folid, 
and inflexible part of the body, ſoſter than a cartilage 
and harder than a membrane; whoſe chief uſe is to faſten 
the bones together, which are articulated for motion, and 
to prevent their being diſlocated. i 
LIGAMENTAL. LIGAME'NTOUS, a. compoſing, or 
of the nature of a ligament. A ſtrong /igamentous mem- 


« brane.” WiSEMAN. 
LIGA'TION,. S. (/igatio, Lat.) the act of Fung, The 
ſtate of being bound, or rendered numb by binding. 


« It is the /igation of ſenſe.” Spect. No 478. 
LV/GATURE S. (Fr. l/igatura, low Latin.) any thing boufid 
on as a bandage. The act of binding, The ſtate of be- 
ing bound. In printing, applied to types that contain two 
letters joined together; as F . . 8 
LIGHT, S. (leabt, Sax. and Erſe. licht, Belg. lijchte, Dan. 
leuchte, Teut.) that ſenſation occaſioned in the mind by 
by the view of luminous bodies; or that property. in bo- 
dies whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſations in 
us. A certain * of luminous bodies on the medium 
between them and the eye, whereby they become viſible. A 
ſtate wherein bodies become viſible; rays ceeding from 
a luminous body. Figuratively, illumination, inſtruction, 
improvement, or -the diſcovery of ſomething before un- 
known, applied to the mind. A point of view; a fitua- 
tion; the direction in which light falls. Setting them 
« in their proper lights.” Spec. No **. Explananon, 
or the means of clearing up any difficult paſſage in writ- 
ing. One part of the text could not fail to give gbr 
to another,” Lockg. Any thing uied to ive light 
in the night-time. A perion of great parts and eminent 
| | ary abilities 


„ Full Nature ſwarms with 


1 10 


- "abilities; famougifor” his. diſtoveries, and the communica- | 


tion of them. One of the lights of the age,“ 
LIGHT, adj. (liche, Belg. licht, Teut.) eaſily raiſed, or of 
ſmall weight. Not burdenſome to be born, worn, carried 
or liſted up. Figuratively, eaſy to be endured ; not cauſ- 
ing much affliction. Zighr 
to be performed. The taſk was 1 
to be acted on by any power. 
Da rp. Active or nimble. Light of foot.“ 2 Sam. 11. 
18. Slight or trifling. A /ight errour.“ BoyLs: Not 
thick or groß. Se bread.” Num. Kxi. 5. Light 
„% fumes.” Da vd. y to admit —— ay ; 
fry ; trifling ; without ity ; irregular, or not chaſte. 
| 25 light aſe doth =. heavy huſband.” SHAK., 
Bright, or ſhining ; clear, or admitting great light with- 
out any ſhade. Not dark ; tending to white, applied to 
Colour. A light coloured clay.” Woopw. 
LIGHT, adv. (uſed in diſcourſe, corruptly, for Ig 
lightly ; cheaply. Shall we ſet light by that cultom.” 
COOKER. | 
To LYGHT, v. 3. to kindle, inflame, or ſet on fire. To 
"= light to; to render things viſible, or guide by a 
of light. Up is joined emphatically to this word, 
and fignifies to ſet on fire, or produce light for ſome par- 
-" Ricular, if not im t end. No ſun was lighted up 
the world to view.“ Dxvrp. To lighten, or caſe of a 
load; from liębt, the adjetive. 474.1 
To LIGHT, v. 3. (lickt, Belg. by chance) to fall upon or 
meet with by chance; uſed with apon. To diſmount, or 
| deſcend from a horſe or carriage; uſed with from, of, and 
formerly down , from alightan, Sax. He _u down 
„ from the chariot.” 2 King v. 21. To fall in ary 
icular direction, uſed with on. © Lights on his feet.” 
xYD. To fall or ſtrike. Oz w ver it lighteth,” 
Hoco. To ſettle, to fix or reſt. Then as a bee— 
« /ights on that and this.” Darv. 
To LIGHTEN, v. #. (licbtan, Sax.) to flaſh, applied to 
the of light . the exploſion of combuſli- 
ble particles in the air attended witch thunder. Figurative- 
ly, to ſhine like lightning. To fall or light, uſed with 
Lord let 
To LUGHTEN, v. a. (from lighe, ſabſtantive) to illami- 
nate; to make things viſible. To diſperſe any gloom or 
obſcurity from the mind; to convey knowledge, 8 
to the mind. Lighten our darkneſs we beſeech O 
« Lord.” Comm. Pray. 2d col. Evening Service. To make 
leſs heavy, or more eaſy to bear, applied to burdens. To 
cheer or make gay. *© Lightens my humour with his 


ſufferings.” Da vo. -w 
pr Dzrp. Eaſy 


«6 jeſts.” SHAKk. | 
11 a large heavy boat into which ſhips are 
lj 


lightened or unload . 
LVGHTERMAN, S. one who owns or works a lighter. 
LIGHT-FIV/NGERED, /. nimble at conveyance ; pilfer- 
ing or thieviſh. 

LIGHT TOO T, 8. a cant word for veniſon. 


running. | 

LIGHT-HE'ADED, adj. unſteady ; looſe; thoughtleſs ; 

. In medicine, delirious, or diſordered in the mind 
diſeaſe. 


LIGHT-HEA'RTED, aj. gay ; merry; cheerful. 

LTGHT-HOUSE, S. an igh — at the top of 
which lights are hung to guide ſhips at fea. | 

LIGHT IEGGED, adj. nimble in running. 

LIGHTLESS, adj. dark; io. be. hp 

LVUGHTLY, adv. without prefling hard, applied to weight. 
Without impreſſion, applied to the mind. Eaſily; 
readily, or without examina 
Suak. Without uneafineſs or aſſliction; cheerfully. 
«« Seeming to bear it 72755 Snakx. Unchaſtly; im- 
modeſtly. If I were lightly diſpoſed.” Swirr. Nim- 
bly, or without ſinking by weight. Led me /ightly 


„% o'er.” Da ro. | 


LIGHT-MI'NDED, a4. unſettled ; unſteady ; full of levity. 
LIUGHTNESS, 8. abſence or want of weight, Figurative- 
Inconſtancy or unſteadineſs, 
plied to the ſtate of the mind. Unchaſtity or levity, 


ly, agility or nimbleneſs. 


lied to conduct. 

LI 

ning) "a flaſh of 
mit 

_ «« [jpbtning before death.” 

"LYGHTS, S. (fo to be 


ght which accompanies thunder. A 


Ne 517, |; 


* light, without ſhade or curity. 


ebe of digeſtion.” 


y mercy lighten upon us.” Com. Pray. 


| LVKELY, adv. 


LIGHT-FO/OTED, adj. nimble in dancing, or ſwift in | - | 
. | LV/KENESS, S. reſemblance. The form or appearance oi 


| LIKING, 8. plumpneſs, health, or 
. © Behieve't not lightly.” f 


TNING, 8. — lighten, whence lightening and light- 
ion or abatement of violence, applied to diſeaſes. 
called from their lightneſ; | 


L1M 
m. Gay,; rg 


the power to render cheerful, applied to, the mind. 


LFGHTSOMENESS, - S. luminduſneſs, or the quality of 
having much light without ſhade. Cheerfulnel, 1c); 
applied to the mind. MER eee 

LIG'NALOES, S. (lignum alben, Lat.) aloes wopd. . Tie. 

$-- of: Cyber.” . r 

NERO US, adj. ligen, Lat. ligneux, Fr.) m 
wood; tire Af os. * 0 ! eu * 

LIG NUM VFF A, S. (Lat. the wood of life) a very hard 
wood, called likewife guiac uus. 5 

LFGURE, 8. a precious ſtone. The thind row a ligure, 

an agate.” Fred xxviii. 19. * * 

LVKE, adj. (lic, Sax. hich, Belg.) reſembling or having a 
reſemblance : Equal; of the ſame quality, or quantity, Pro. 
bable or credible ; when following with 7 75." t i lde thy; 
the experiment would have been effectual, Bac. Lite. 
ly, or in a ſtate that gives probable expectations. '11,,, 

be might judge whether he was ide to. purſue }:;, 
„ courſe,” CIANEND. Johuſon obſerves that this lente 

is improper, though frequent. 8 

LIKE, S. (it is obſerved that this ſubſtantive is ſeldon 
more than the adjective, uſed, elliptically, as the Ze, for the 

. like thing, or like perſon) ſome perſon or thin, reſembling 
another. Near approach; a ſtate not far off or like t0 
another. Report — had e to have been my ave. 
hee ere e 15 | 

LVKE;- adv. in the fame manner; in the ſame manner 23. 
Lite as a father pitieth his children,” Fal. ciii. 13. In 

ſuch a manner as becomes. Quit yourſelves Jide men.“ 
1 Sam. iv. 19. Followed by excxgh, probably, or like); 
« Like cnoveh it will.” SuAK, Johnſon obſerves that tl;i; 
ſenſe, though popular, is not analogical. _ 

To LIKE, L. a. (licia, or lioigiun, Sax. to pleaſe, ich, 
old Fr. lichen, Belg:) to approve of; to chuſe wich fone 

degree of preference. To view with approbation, love, 

or fondneſs. To pleaſe or be agreeable to, followed ly 
the reciprocal pronouns Sime, then, c. There let 
them learn as /thes them.” Par. Loft, Neuterly, to be 
pleaſed with; uſed with /, before the thing approved, 

The young ſoldiers. did with ſuch cheerfulneis lite / 
« this reſolution.” Krotuus. To chooſe ;.to think pro- 

per. He may either. go or ſtay as he belt lie. Locks, 

LVKELIHOOD, LVKELINESS, S. (from Ae] appearance 
or ſhow. Reſemblance. Probability or appearance of truth. 
« Thus in all /ke/ihood it would be with a libertine.” 
ATTERB. | SP = | ; 

LIKELY, adj. ſuch as may be liked; ſuch as may pleaſe 
by their external ap nce. e, or ſuch as may 
appear true, or fit: to be believed. Such as may recaſon- 
ably be thought or believed. | 

ably; in fach a manner as may bz 
reaſonably thought or believed. | 

To LVKEN, v. &. to repreſent as bearing ſome reſemblance; 

7 compare. Or to what things — Alen on earth.“ 

ar. Loft. FH | 


a perſon or thing. One that reſembles another. I took 
% you for your Nikencf Cloe.” Prior. C 

LUKEWISE, ad. in like manner. Alſo; too; moreover, 
or beſides. | 

LUKING, adj. (perhaps becauſe plumpneſs is deſireable, on 
account of its being agreeable to the ſight, and at ind. 
cation of health) plump, in a ſtate of health, or growing 


fat. Why ſhould he ſee your faces worſe fili. 


Dan. 1. 10. 
ſtate of bod). 
ſtate of trial, wherein a perſon is placed, that he may fee 
whether he likes, or is approved of. Come but a wie 
* on lis DauDd:.:- i | 
LTLACH, S. (lilac, lilac, Fr.) a tree, pronounced /ay/zc 
LSD, adj. adorned with lilies ; of the whitcae!s of 


ily. 
LILY, 8. (lim. Lat.) a flower, ſomewhat reſembling tit 
ffeur-de-lys, but of a white or yellow colour. 
LI'LY-DAFFODIL, S. a foreign flower, reſembling both 3 
lily and a datfodil. 85 
LVLY-HYACINTH, S. a flower reſembling a lily and“ 


hyacinth. : 
LIV OF THE VALLEY, S. a white flower of one les 

called likewife the May lily, | | | 
LFLYLIVERED,: . white livered ; cowardly. © A 6) 
d Aivered, attion<taking knave.” HAK. | 


LVMA'PURE, 8. (/omatir a, Lat.) fllings of any metal. 
The particles rubbed off by a file. Wantz ien. 
LI'MB, S. (n, Sax. and Scot.” l, Dab.) a member; 3 
joint of any animal. An, edge or border, uſed by Le 

| fophac 


in to their bulk) the lungs, or organs by which | 
_ the ation of breathing 22 This word is never 
© uſed in the ſingular. 1 4¹ 


— — 


LrGHTSOME, J. luminous ; with great appearance of | 


: 


LIN 


fphicall writers, from Iimbe, Fr. or limbus, Lat. 4 At its 
« outward limb, the red and yellow.” Newr. Ope. 


To LIMB; v. a. to aſſume limbs. As they pleaſe 
To LIMB, 2 4 


„ in themſelves.” Mir r. 


To tear aſſunder; 
member. | 


' LYMBECK; 8. (corrupted from alembic) a fill. 


LI'MBED, adj. formed with regard to limbs. Large 
it ned. Pork. | | | 
LUMBER, aq: (limp, Brit. light, ſmooth, or flexible) 
flexible; eaſily bent. | 
LIYMBERNESS, S. the quality of being eaſily bent. 
LUMBO,' S. (from /mbus, Lat.) a middle ſtate, bordering 
on hell, in which there 1s neither pleaſure or pain. Popular- 
ly, hell. Any place of miſery or confinement. * In the ſelf 
« fame /imbo put.” Hudib. 125 
LIME, S. (Inn, Iſl. lim, Sclav. and Carn. glue) any viſcous 
ſubſtance; particularly 47 to that which is, laid on 
twigs, and catches or ſticks to the wings and ſeet of birds 
that touch it, hence called birdlime. atter from which 
mortar is made, ſo called becauſe uſed in cement, from 
lim, Belg. lim, old Fr. 


LI'ME, S. in botany, called likewiſe the Linden-tree ; its 


wood is uſed by carvers and turners. The trees continue 


found many years and grow to a conſiderable bulk. Sir 


Thomas Brown mentions one in Norfolk, ſixteen yards in 
circuit. A ſpecies of lemon which grows in Jamaica, 
from lime, FT. Where lemon and the piercing lime.“ 
Tuouson. | 
To LYME, v. a. to ſmear with lime. To cement or unite 
as with mortar. © To line the ſtones together.” Snax. 
To manure ground with lime. Marling and ming.” 
Cn. Figuratively, to entangle or enſnare. Oh 
«© /imed ſoul.” Shak. | 


LIME-KILN, S. a kiln where ſtones are burnt to lime.] 


LIME-STORNE, S. the ſtone of which lime is made. 


LIME-WATER, S. a liquour made by pouring boiling wa- 
ter on unſlacked lime, and racking it off when ſettled ; 


uſed internally in all cutaneous eruptions and in diſeaſes 


of the lungs. | 

LIMIT, S. (/imite, Fr. limes, limitis, Lat.) a bound; a 
border ; the utmoſt extent of any place or ſpace. 

To LIMIT, v. a. (/imiter, Fr. limitor, Lat.) to confine 
within certain bounds. To reſtrain, To circumſcribe, 
or preſcribe bounds to. To reſtrain, or confine the ſenſe, 

applied to words that have various ſignifications. 

LIMITA'NEOUS, 24%. (belonging to bounds) wants au- 
thortity. 

LIMITARY, adj. placed at the limits or boundaries as a 

uard. Proud /mitary cherub.“ Par. Loft. 

ITA'TION, S. reſtriction; reſtraint. Confinement 
from a vague, to a particular meaning, applied to words. 
LIM'MER, S. (/imus, Lat. mud. on account of its vileneſs) 

a mongrel, | 

LIMNER, S. (corrupted from, enlumineur, Fr. one that a- 
dorned the initial letters of ' manuſcripts with pictures and 
flouriſhes) a painter; or one who draws portraits from the 


e. 
LIM'OUS, adj. (limeſus, Lat.) muddy or ſlimy. * Limous 
matter brought down W— the Nile,” BROWN. 
LI'MP, adj. (/imbio, Ital. fee Liunes) vapid, or having no 
taſte. The chub eats /imp, and taſteleſs.” Warrton, 
Uſed in ſome counties, and in Scotland, for /imber, or any 
thing eaſily bent. 
To LUMP, v. #. (/impen, Sax.) to halt; to walk lamely. 
LYMPET, S. a kind of ſhell fiſh. | 
LUMPID, adj. (/impide, Fr. limpidus, Lat.) clear, pure; 
tranſparent ; not any ways muddy or foul, applied to water. 
LIMPIDNESS, S. the quality of being tranſparent, 'or free 
from any foulneſs ; applied to ſtreams. | ; 
LUMPINGLY, adv. in a lame or halting manner. 
LIUMY, adj. (lym, 1.) containing lime. A /imy ſoil.” 
Viſcous or glutinous. In /imy ſnares.” SpENSsER. 
LIN'CH-PIN, S. (from inch, of ablinnan, Sax. to top, and 
To an iron pin that keeps the wheel on the axletree. 
'CTUS, 9. (from linge, Lat. to lick) a medicine, ſo 
called, becauſe licked u by the tongue. 
LIN'DEN, S. (ad, Sax.) e lime tree. 
NE, S. (line, Fr. linea, Lat.) quantity extended in length 
only, without breadth or thickneſs. Any extenſion, con- 
ſidered only with regard to length. A flender ftring. A 
thread extended as a guide or rule. The ſtring that ſuſtains 
e hook in angling. A lineament or mark in the face. 
A ſingle row of letters written or printed from one margin 
to the other. Rank, in the army. A work thrown up, or a 
„ applied to fortification. Extenſion; a limit: Eden 
« tre her line — from Auran eaſtward.” Par. Lef. In 


* 


geography, the equator, or equinoctial line. In pedigree; 


| 


LIN 


4 family, or relations, conſidered-as aſcending or 
eſcending. - Applied to meaſure, one tenth of an inch, 
Lint or flax, from //num, Lat. In the plural a letter, or 
* compoſition written by an author,” © read your lines.“ 
To LINE, v. a. (ſuppoſed by Junius, to be derived from 
linum, Lat. becauſe linings are made of linen) to cover on 
the inſide, Figuratively, to put any thing in the inſide. 
Line one of their hands.” SHAK. To impregnate, ap- 
. Plied to the copulation of beafts. 


 LFNEAGE, S. (linage, Fr.) race; progeny ; family, con- 


fidered either as aſcending or deſcending. 

LINEAL, adj. (lincalis, from linea, Lat.) compoſed of lines 
delineated. © Lineal deſigns.” Worrox. Deſcending 
directly as the fon from father, Cc. applied to ge- 
nealogy; claimed by deſcent. Our juſt and incal en- 
trance. SHAkK. Allied by direct deſcent. Only you are 
* /ineal to the throne.” DAY. | 

LFNEALLY, adv. in a direct line; applied to pedigree. 

LINEAMENT, S. (Fr. lineamentum, Lat.) ſeature; or any 
mark either in the face or form, which diſtinguiſhes one 
perſon from another. | | 

LINEAR, adj. { lincaris, Lat.) compoſed of lines; having 
the form of lines. | 

LINEA'TION, on from linea, Lat.) a draught, or ap- 
pearance of a line or lines. There are in the horney 
* ſubſtance two white /neations.” Woopw. 

LFNEN, S. (linum, Lat.) cloth made of hemp or flax. 

LFNEN, adj. (/ineus, Lat.) made of linen. Reſembling 
linen in whiteneſs. ** Thoſe inen cheeks of thine.” Srak. 

LINEN-DRAPER, S. (from linen and draper, of drap, Fr. 
cloth) a perſon who ſells linens. See DRArER. 

LFNG, S. (/ing, Il.) a kind of heath. A kind of ſea fiſh, 
uſually dried and falted, from /inghe, Belg. 

LING, the termination, borrowed from 4 Saxons, com- 
monly implies diminution, and is derived from 4/cin, Teut. 
little. Thus cnæpling, Sax. from cnæp, Sax. a boy, implies 

a a little boy; 4:7ling, is a little kitten; ſometimes it denotes 
quality, and is then, according to Skinner, derived from 

ngen, Teut. to belong: Thus /ackling, denotes the ſtate 
of an infant that ſucks; and Hireling, the quality of a 
rſon, who works for hire. | 

To LI'NGER, v. #. (leng, Sax. long. langern, Tent.) to re- 
main long in a ſtate of languour or pain. Figuratively to 
heſitate or be in a ſurpriſe. Perhaps thou lage in 
deep thoughts detained.” Par. Reg. To wait long in ex- 
— — or uncertainty. To remain — in any ſtate, as 

th to leave it. To be long in producing an effect. 
« Ling'ring poiſons.” SHA. Actively to protract or draw 
out to length. She /ingers, defires.” SHAk. 

LI/NGERER, S. one who does any thing in ſuch a manner 
as to protract the time, or do it as flowly as he can. 

LUNGERINGLY, adv. in a tedious or A manner. 

LFNGO, 8. (Port.) language: Tongue, or ſpeech. A 
low word. | 

LIN'GUADEN TAL, adj. (from lingua, Lat. the tongue, 

and dens dentis, Lat. a tooth) in grammar, applied to the 
letters uttered by the joint action of the tongue and teeth. 
„The linguadentals f, v, th, dh.” HoLpes. 

LINGUIST, S. (from /ingua, Lat. a tongue) a perſon {kil- 
led in languages. 

LINGWOOD, S. an herb. 

LI NIMENT, (Fr. /inimentum, Lat.) an ointment. 3 or any 
medicine that may be ſpread, or ſmeared over a ſore. 

LI'NING, S. (from ine, the verb.) the inner covering of 
any thing. That which is within. The /izings of his 
« coffer.” SHAK. 

LI'NK, S. a fingle- ring of a chain; any thing doubled or 
forming a loop reſembling the ring of a chain. Any thing 
that connects; a chain. In reaſoning, a ſingle part of a 

' ſeries or chain of conſequences ; a propoſition, joined to 
a foregoing And following propoſition. A ſeries; a chain. 
„Though I have choſen only this ſingle /iz4 of mar- 
« tyrs.” Appis. A torch made of pitch and hards, from 
avyres, lucknor, Gr. Any thing that blackens. There 
« was no lit to colour Peter hat.” SAR. 

To LINK v». &. to connect or join together as the links of 
a chain. Figuratively, to unite in concord or friendſhip. 
To join by any league, or contract. To connect. Gene- 
rally ufed with regetber. To link rogether our duty and 
intereſt.” TiLLOTs. | ; PL 

LVNK-BOY, S. a boy that carries a torch made with pitch 
and hards, to light —_ in the night. | 

LI'NNET, S. (/iner, Fr.) a ſmall finging bird about the 
ſize of a ſparrow, covered with browniſh feathers. 


LIN “SEED, S. (corrupted from lintſeed) the ſeed of: flax. 


LIN'SEY-WOOLSEY, adj. (from lie and wweel/) made of 


linen and wool mixed together. Figuratively, vile, mean, 
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bompounded of different and unſuitable parts; mongrel; 


« Linſey-woolſey brothers.” Pore. "RP 
STOCK, S. (I, from lunte or lente, Teut. and flock) 
a ſtaff of wood with a match at the end, uſed by gun- 
ners in firing cannon. | 
LINT, 8. (lintzm, Lat. /in. Brit. and Erſe.) the ſoft ſub- 
ſtance called flax. Linen ſcraped by a knife into a ſoft 
... woolly ſubſtance, , uſed by ſurgeons to lay on wounds. 
LIN'TEL, S. (/inteaux, from linteal, Fr.) the upper part of 
a door frame which croſſes the two upright poſts. Ty 
LION, 8. (Fr. ko Lat.) the fierceſt and moſt magnani- 
mous of wild beaſts. His hair is reddiſh, or of a deep 
yellow, the fore part of his head * his noſe flat 
and large, his eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his tongue 
ſharp, and armed with two rows of rugged points hke 
nails, with which he licks or tears his off the bones; 
his neck is covered with a buſhy mane, his belly lender, 
his legs and thighs and nervous, and his tail long, 
large, and very * 3 he has five claws on his fore - feet, 
and four on his hind- feet; he caſts his urine behind, and 
5 genders backward. | | 
LIONESS, S. a ſhe lion. . 
LV'ON-HEARTED, - adj. of undaunted courage, like a 


lion. See /ion-bearted Richard. Prilies. 
LYON-LEAF, 
LYON*S-MOUTH, 
LYON'S-PAW, S. the names of herbs, 
LYONS-TAIL, | 


LYONS-TOOTH, 

LIP, S. (/ippe, Sax. Belg. Teut. and Fr. /zbe, Dan. labium, 
Lat.) the edge or outward part of the mouth; that muſ- 
culous part which ſhuts and covers the mouth, both above 
and below. Figuratively, the edge of any thing. In 
* wounds the /ips fink.” WIsZMU. Speech or words, 
% Not only with our /ips, but in our lives.” Cam. Prayer. 
To make à lip, is to hang the lip in ſulleaneſs and con- 
tempt. * I will make a /ip at the phyſicians.” SHax. 

To LIP, v. 4. Gn Dan.) to touch with the lips; to 
kiſs. A hand, that kings —have lipt. SyHax., Not in 
uſe. 6 

LIP-LABOUR, S. the action of the lips without concur- 
rence of the mind. Proſeſſion without practice. When 
« prayer is not directed to its purpole, cis lip-labour.” 
TarLor. Not in uſe. 

LIPO'THYMOUS, adj. (from ue, /cipo, Gr. to leave, 
and Jones, thumos, Gr. the mind) ſwooning ; fainting, 
« A lipothymous anguor.” Harver, ; <þ 

LYPO'THYMY, S. (ſee LyroTarmovs) in medicine, a 
ſudden diminution or failure of the animal and vital func- 

tions: A ſwoon, or fainting fit. 

LIP'PED, 525 (from lip) having lips. _ ; 

LIP'PITUDE, S. (Fr. /ippitudo, Lat.) a diſeaſe in the eyes 
arifing from a decay of their natural moiſture, which 
makes them feel dry, and appear red; called likewiſe 


blearedneſs of the eyes. 
of wiſdom in diſcourſe 


LIV'PWISDOM, S. an appe : 
without practice. is but /ipWwi/dom which wants ex- 
«« perience.” SIDNEY. 
IBA TIOx, 8. (liguatus, from liguo, Lat. to melt) the 
act of melting. Capacity of being melted, © Congealed 
WP. ond /iquation.” Brown. 
To LYQUATE, v. #. (/iguo, Lat.) to melt or turn into 
liquour. They are apt to /guate.” Woopw. 
LYOUEFACTION, 8. (Fr. liquefa#io, Lat.) the act of 
melting. The ſtate of a body that is melted. | 
LIQUEF IABLE, adj. (from /iquef5) capable of being mel- 


ted. 

To LYQUEFY, v. 4. (liquefer, Fr. N Lat.) to melt, 
applied to fire: To diſſolve, applied to liquour. Neuter- 

Ivy, to grow liquid. The blood of St. Januarius /ique- 
« fied.” ADDIS. | 

LYQUID, adj. (liquide, Fr. liquidus, Lat.) fluid or givin 

way to the ſlighteſt touch. Soft or clear, . to ſound. 
In grammar, pronounced without any harſhneſs, and ap- 

lied td the conſonants, L, M, N, and R. In law, diſ- 
ved, ſo as not to be recoverable by any ſuit at law. 

% Though the debt be entirely quid.” AvyLirye. 

LYVQUID, S. a body which has the | property of fluidity, 
and of wetting other bodies immerged in it. 

To LIOUI DATE, v. a. to clear away or leſſon debts. In 
commerce, to make bills current and payable. 

LIQUIDITY, S. ſubtil tx. 1 

LI'QUIDNESS, S. the quality of having its parts eaſily put 
into motion and adhering to any thing immerged. 

LIVQUORICE, 8. (Iiguoritia, called likewiſe Serbe 
from yAuxu;, glukus, Gr. ſweet, and pita, riza, Gr. a root) 


a ſweet root, uſed in medicine ; its flowers are red like 
thoſe of the hyacinth. 


= 


+: © 
LFQUORISH, anf. ſee LIcKERKIsEH, which is the mon pro 
r ſpelling. 2 

LYQU OUR, S. (ligueur, Fr. liquor, Lat. if derived from 
the French as is moſt probable,” it is written liguour ; by 
if from the Lat. Jquor) any thing liquid ; generally a, 
plied to ſomething which has ſome inebriating or inter. 
cating ingredients ſteeped in it. Strong Drink. Wa 
among brewers. f 

To LVYQUOUR, v. &. to drench or moiſten, 

LIRICO'NFANCY, S. a flower. 

LUSNE, 8. (nod, Sax. caſtrated) a cavity or hollow. « In 

* . of a N 1 Not in uſe. 

o LFSP, v. a. (wliſp, Sax. lep, Dan. H/pen, Belg. 1; 
Teut.) to ſpeak with too frequent an pre ha, oye, 
tongue to the teeth. 

LI'SP, S. the act of ſpeaking with too frequent an applica. 
tion of the tongue to the teeth or palate. A very Pretty 
* liſp.” Tatler, N. 60. | 

LITSPER, S. one who ſpeaks liſping, or with too frequent 
an application of his tongue to his teeth or palate, 

LIST, S. (He, Fr.) a roll or catalogue. Incloſed ground 
in which tilts are run and combats are fought ; hence ;, 
enter the liſts, is to contend with a perſon, either with bo. 
dily ſtrength, or by way of diſputation and argument. 4 
deſire, inclination, propenſity, or choice. He had no 
* lift to crow.” Dxyp. A ſtrip on the extremities of 
cloth; a border. „ To let them ſtand as a /if or margi. 
* nal border.” Hook ER. A ſtrip of cloth, from lift 
Sax. /ifſe, Fr. or licium, Lat. ; 

To 1 „ v. 80 (Han, Sax.) * ow or deſire ; to be dif. 

ed or inclined to. To as they . Hooxez, 
Seldom uſed. * 15 wn 

To LFST, v. @. fm lift a roll) to enliſt or regiſter. To 
retain and enroll as ſoldiers or ſailors. To encloſe for 
combats, from Ii encloſed ground. To hearken to; from 
hlyſtan, Sax. ; 

LTSTED, adj. ſtriped ; marked with lines or ſtreaks of x 
different colour. 

To LISTEN, v. 4. (hlyfan, Sax.) to hear or attend. 
* Liſtning their fear.” SHax. Not in uſe. Neuterly, to 
hearken or give attention to. Lifter to me.“ Sys, 
Uſed with zo before the perſon who ſpeaks, or the object 
of attention. | 

LI'STNER, S. one who hearkens or attends to what ano- 
ther ſays. 

LISTLESS, adj. without any inclination or determination 
to one thing more than another. Careleſs ; heedleſs. 

LIUSTLESSLY, adv. without thought or attention. 

LUSTLESSNESS, S. want of inclination or attention. 

LFTANY, S. (tanie, Fr. from Avram, litaneia, Gr. ſup- 
plication) a general 14 — uſed in public worſhip to 
appeaſe the wrath of the _ and to requeſt thoſe vir- 
tues which a perſon wants; the Litany of the Church of 
England for its nervouſneſs, conciſeneſs, humility, and 
the air of piety that breathes throughout the whole is cer- 
tainly both inimitable and unexceptionable. 


LITERAL, adj. (Fr. from litera, Lat. a letter) according 
to its W and moſt obvious ſenſe, oppoſed to figura- 
tive. Following the letter, or word for word, applied to 


tranſlations ; conſiſting of letters, 

LVTTERALLY, adv. according to the primary and obvi- 
ous ſenſe of words, oppoſed to figuratively. With cloſe 
adherence to the words or ſenſe of an original, applied to 
tranſlations, 

LITERA'LITY, S. original meaning. Beyond their l- 
&« teralities.” Brown. Not in uſe. 

LITERA'”TI, S. (Ital) the learned. ** I ſhall conſult ſom 
&* literati.” Speck. Ne. 581. It has no ſingular, | 

map » S. (Ateratura, Lat.) learning acquired by 
reading, 

LIT HARGE, S. (Fr. lithargyrum, Lat.) lead vitrified 
either with or without a mixture of copper. It is col- 
lected from furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from lead, 

or from thoſe wherein gold and filver are purified by means 
of lead. That fold in the ſhops is produced in cues” 
works, and in plaiſters is drying, abtergent, and lightly 
aſtrictive. i 

LI'THE, adj. (Sax.) limber; pliant ; eafily bent. His 
% lithe proboſcis.” Par. Loft. 

ITO ESS, S. the quality of being pliant, or eaſily 

nt. 

LUTHER, . a4j. (from /ithe) ſoft; pliant ; affording little or 
no reſiſtance, ** Through the Ather ſky,” Sk. Bad, 
ſorry, corrupt. In Robert of Glouceſler written Jaller, 

from hther, Sax. ; | 

LITHO'MANCY, 8. (from des, /ithos, Gr. and parts 


manttia, Gr. the art of prophecy) prediction, or the * 
0 
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ſtones. © Lithomancy, or divination by 
ROWN: : ; 


of foretellin 


« this ſtone.” 


LITHONTRIPTIC, ag. (lithontriptique, Fr. from beg, li- 


thos, Gr. and TpBu, tribo, Gr. to wear away) in medicine, 
lied to thoſe remedies which are ſuppoſed to have the 

wh of diſſolving the ſtone in the bladder, or kidnies. 

[ITHO'TOMIST, S. (from 20%, /ithos, Gr. a ſtone, and 
rey, Femno, Gr. to cut) a ſurgeon who extracts the ſtone 
by cutting, or opening the bladder. f 

' IFHO'TOMY, S. (fee LiryoTomisT) the art or practice 
of cutting for the ſtone: Ss 

LITIGANT, S. Fr. /itigans, Lat.) one engaged in a law- 
ſait; © The caſt /rigant.” Drvv. 

LITIGANT),. adj. engaged in a law ſuit, 

To LV TIGATE, v. a. (/itigatus of litigo, Lat.) to conteſt 


** | 

Uri rox, 8. Clitigatio, Lat.) a ſuit of law. 

LITI/GIOUS, adv. (/itigieux, Fr.) quarrelſome; wrangling. 
Fond of going to law. Diſputable ; controvertible. In 
« [itigious and controverſed caſes.” Hook ER. 

LITI/'GIOUSLY, a. in a quarrelſome manner; in a man- 
ner which ſhews a fondneſs of law ſuits. ; 

LITI/GIOUSNESS, S. a wrangling diſpoſition, A diſpo- 
fition which indicates a fondneſs for debate, or law ſuits. 

LI'TTER, S. (/itiere, Fr.) a carriage born by horſes, con- 
taining a bed. The ſtraw laid under animals or plants. 
A breed of young, generally applied to thoſe of ſwine. 
Any number of things thrown careleſsly or confuſedly to- 
gether, ; 

To LITTER, v. 4. to bring forth young, applied to 
ſwine ; and figuratively, to human beings, as a»mark of 
abhorrence. o cover with things in a confuſed and 
flovenly manner. To cover with ſtraw; to ſupply cattle 
with ſtraw to he on. 

LITTLE, adj. (compar. 1%; ſuperlat Jaft. Leitels, Goth. 
hel, Sax. comparat. les, ſuperlat. I. Litell, Iſl. lertel, 

ls. liten, Dan.) ſmall in quantity, quality, number, 
dignity or importance. Some degree, more than none. 
Who will but read with a little attention.“ Locke. 

LITTLE, S. a ſmall ſpace. A ſmall part or portion. A 
light affair. How /ittle gives the joy or pain.“ PRTOR. 
Not much. Scarce any thing. Theſe they are fitted 
« for and little elſe.” CHEYNE. ; 

LYTTLE, a. in a ſmall degree or quantity. In ſome 
ſmall, though not in a great degree. Not much. 

LIT'TLENESS, S. ſmallneſs of bulk or fize. Meanneſs; 
want of grandeur or _—_— | ; | 

LITURGY, S. Gurs, /citos, Gr. public, and pyor, ergon, 
Gr. a work) a form of prayers uſed in public worſhip. 
The Engliſh Liturgy was firſt compoſed, approved and 
confirmed in Parliament Anno 1548, the offices for the 
morning and evening prayer being then in the ſame form 
as they ſtand in at preſent, excepting that there was no 
confeſſion and abſolution ; the office beginning with the 
Lond's prayer. In the communion the ten command- 
ments were omitted ; the offertory was made with bread 


and wine mixed with water, and in the prayer for Chriſt's 


church militant, thanks were given to Gop for his won- 
derful grace declared in his ſaints, in the bleſſed virgin, 
the patriarchs, prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs 3 and the 
ſaints departed were commended to Gop's mercy and 
peace : To this the conſecratory n now uſed, was 
joined as a part, only with ſome words now left out, Pe . 
tioning that the bread and wine might be to us the ody 
and blood of Jeſus the beloved ſon, &c. In baptiſm, 
beſides the form of the croſs made on the child's forehead, 
another was made on his breaſt with an adjuration of the 
devil to go out of him, after which the child was dipped 
three times in the font, if well, but otherwiſe ſprinkled. 
Befides theſe ſome other ceremonies are omitted in the of- 
ice for the ſick, as is ſuppoſed, in 1551, when the form 
was altered at the ſollicitation of Calvin. 

LITUUS, S. (Lat.) in medals, the ſtaff uſed by augurs, 
in ſhape of a biſhop's croſier. ; 

To LIVE, v. 4. (pronounced with the # ſhort, as in if or 
gift, from lyfian or lyfgan, Sax. leven, Belg.) to be in a 
ſtate wherein the ſoul and body are united and co-operate 
together. To pals life in any manner with regard to ha- 
bit, good or th, happineſs or miſery. To continue in 
life. Figuratively, to be in a ftate of enjoying every 
thing that can render life deſirable. To continue, op- 

- Poled to being deſtroyed. Mens evil manners live in 
„ braſs.” Shax. Followed by with, to converſe or con- 
tune in the ſame houſe with another. Then live with 
„me.“ SHax, To be ſupported, or maintained by, fol- 
lowed by 4. Live the things of the temple.“ 1 Cor. 
x, 13. To feed. * Live upon vegetables.“ Ak Burk. 


| 
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In navigation, to remain undeftroyed ; to outride a ſtorm, 
uſed with at, or for. Nor can our ſhaken' veſſels live 
* at ſea. DRY. LPs 
LPF'VE, adj. (the i pronounced long as in tine] quick; hav- 
ing life, oppoſed to dead. Active; burning or not ex- 
tinguiſhed, applied to fire. A /ive coal,” BO TIE. 

LFVELESS, adv. (the 7 pronounced long like that in int) 

reg life; inactive. This ſhould rather be written 
Tees. . 

LIVELIHOOD, S. (from ive and hood of hade, Sax. a 
ſtate or condition. Johnſon erroneouſly ſuppoſes it cor- 
rupted from livelode) ſupport of life ; maintenance; ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply the neck karte of life. 

LIVELINESS, S. appearance of life. Livelineſt which 
*« the freedom of the pencil makes appear.“ Da D. Vi- 
vacity, aclivity, ſprightlineſs. Young fellows that 
* have Hivelingſi and ſpirit.” Locke. 4 

LLVELOPDE. S. (from /ive and lode of lead, becauſe it is 
the means of leading life) maintenance; ſupport. © as 
well of worldly /wvelode as of life.” Huzzeep. 

LFVELONG, adj. tedious ; ſomething long in paſſing. 
Laſting ; durable; not eaſily deſtroyed by time. Hall 
built thyſelf a /zvelong monument.” Mir r. 

LFVELY, adj. briſk ; vigorous ; with great activity of ſpi- 
rits. Gay; airy: Nearly repreſenting liſe. A [tively 
„ imitation of it.” DRYD. Strong ; energetic or ac- 
tive. His faith muſt not only be living, but /ively 
too.“ Sour. 

LI VELILY, LI VELY, adv. in a briſk, vigorous and ac- 
tive manner. With a ſtrong reſemblance, applied to diſ- 
cription or painting. 7 

LIV'ER, S. one who is alive, or continues in "life. One 
who lives in any particular manner with reſpect to virtue, 
vice, happineſs or miſery. In anatomy, a large and pretty 
ſolid maſs of a dark red colour, a little inclined to yellow, 
ſituated immediately under the diaphragm, partly in the 
right hypochondrium, and partly in the epigaſtrium ; its 
uſe is to purify the maſs of blood by ſecreting the bilious 
humours it contains. 

LI'VER-COLOUR, S. a dark red colour. 

LI'VER-GROWN, a. having a great or over-grown liver. 

LIVERWORT, S. there is a very beautiful lower of this 
name, which is called hepatica in Lat. from its reſem« 
bling the lobes of the liver. Beſides which there are two 
plants called licten; that called aſh-coloured ground liver- 
wort, is reckoned a great ſpecifick for curing the bite of 
a mad dog ; it was originally communicated to the Royal 
Society, by Mr. George Dampier, whoſe uncle had long 
uſed this plant for that purpoſe, ſince which it has been 
preſcribed for many years with great ſucceſs. The me- 
thod of taking it is as follows: 'The herb is to be dried 
either in the oven, by the fire, or in the ſun, powder- 
ed and paſſed through a ſieve, after which it is to be. 
mixed with an equal quantity of fine mg Its com- 
mon doſe 1s four ſcruples, which may be taken in warm 
milk, beer, ale, 422 The part bitten as well as 
the cloaths of the patient are to be well waſhed, to 
cleanſe them from the ſmell or drivel of the dog. If 
the patient be full grown he ſhould be blooded before 
the medicine is taken, uſe the medicine as ſoon after the 
bite as poſſible, and repeat the doſe two or three-morn- 
ings faſting. | ; 

LIVERY, S. (/ivrer, Fr.) in law, the act of giving or 
taking poſſeſſion. A releaſe from a ward-ſhip. The writ 
by which poſſeſſion is obtained. The ſtate of being 
kept at a certain rate, Cloaths given to ſervants. Any 
particular dreſs. To fand at livery, applied to horſes, 
ſignifies to be kept in a publick ſtable where they are ſup- 
plied with food. | 

LI'VERYMAN, S. a ſervant who wears eloaths of a par- 
ticular colour, which are given him by his maſter. In 

London, a citizen, who wears a gown at publick caval- 
cades, and has a liberty of * for the members that 
repreſent the city in parliament, Oc. * 

LI'VES, S. the plural of Liys. ; . 

LFVID, 4 (hwvide, Fr. lividus, Lat.) diſcoloured with a 
blow; black and blue. ; : | 

LIVVDITY, S. (ziir, Fr.) diſcolouration, cauſed by a 
blow; a black and blue colour. | 2481 

LIVING, S. ſupport, maintenance: Fortune on which a 

rſon lives. Livelihood. Power of continuing life. 
he benefice of à cletgyman. c 4:5 B 

LIVING, adj. (from ive) in a ſtate of motion or vegeta- 
tation. A ſpacious cave of /ving ſtone.” Dxvyp. Cool 
« proves and /iving lakes.” DRTo. Alive; or enjoy- 
ing life, 

LIV* 


* 


LOA 
LIVINGLY, ady. in a living ſtate. _ 1 
LIVRE, 8. (Fr. from /bra, Lat. the ſtandard by which 
the French money of account was regulated) a French 


money of account, conſiſting of 20 ſols, each fol contain- 


taing 12 deniers; and equal to 10 4. + ſterling. , 
LIXIV IAL, adj. (from [ixivium, Lat.) impregnated with 
ſalts; like a lixivium ; obtained by cining vegeta- 
= and mixing their aſhes with water. Belonging to 
e. 
LIXI'VIATE, LIXIVIOUS, adj. (lixivieux, Fr.) made 
from burnt vegetables, and extracted by lotion or waſh- 


ing. 
LIXPVIUM, 8. (Lat.) lye ; water impregnated with ſalts 


or aſhes. 

LYZARD, 8. (li/arde, Fr. luſardo, Ital. Jacertus. Lat.) a 
ſmall creeping creature of a green colour, with four le 3, 
reſembling a crocodile ; there are ſome in Arabia a cubit 
long. In America they are eaten by the natives of Peru, 


as ap by Don Juan de Ulloa's travels. Mr. Cateſby has 
a —ͤ— deſcription of a flying one, to which the reader is 
referred. | 


LLZARDITAL, S. a plant. 

LFZARDSTONE, S. a kind of ſtone. 

LLD. S. (legiſlature doctor, Lat.) an abbreviature, ſignify- 
ing doctor of the civil law. 

LO! interje#. (la, Sax.) look! See! Behold! A word 
uſed to turn the attention to ſome object of ſight ; and 


ſometimes, but improperly, to ſomething to be under- 


ſtood. 


LOA'CH, S. /lache, Fr.) a fiſh, of the nonſpirrious kind, 


with only one fin on the back, that breeds in little and 
clear brooks or rills, and lives upon gravel there, and in 
the r ſtreams, it grows not above a fingure long, and 
is of a thickneſs proportionable to its length; it is yo 
like an ell, and has a beard of wattles like a barbel : It 
two fins at its fides, four at its belly, and at its tail ; it is 
dappled with many black or brown ſpots; and its mouth, 
like the barbel's, is under its noſe. 

LOAD, S. (lde, Blade, Sax.) a burthen ; a freight, or 
lading. As much weight as any perſon or animal can bear. 
Figuratively, any thing that depreſſes, applied to the mind. 
In Derbyſhire, nine diſhes of ore: 2000 156. weight, or as 
much as a waggon can well carry at once, applied to hay. 

To LOAD, v. a. to put goods on board a ſhip ; or burthen 
on a man, or a beaſt of iage. Figuratively, to en- 
cumber or embarraſs, applied to the mind. To charge, 
applied to a gun, or other fire-arms. To make grievous, 
or ſcarce to be endured, by ſomething added as a conſe- 
quence, or appendage. ** Thy ul vow, loaded with 
« death.” Apps. a N 

LOAD, 8. (more properly lade, as it was formerly written, 
from laden, Sax. to lead) the leading vein in a mine. 
« The main load ſpreadeth out its branches.” Carew. 

LO/ADER, S. a perſon who put the freight on board a ſhip, or 
a burthen on a man, beaſt, or in any carriage. | 

LO/ADSMAN, S. (from lden, Sax. to guide) a pilot, or 
a perſon that conducts into and out of harbours. ; 

LO'ADSTAR, S. (more properly, as written by Mandeville, 
ledeflar from lædan, Sax. to lead) the pole ſtar, fo called 
from its loading and guiding manner. 

LO'ADSTONE, S. (properly, according to Johnſon, /ode-. 

ftone or loading-fiane, from læden, Sax. to load, and ſtone, 
on account of its guiding or directing mariners by the 
needle, which points, when touched with it, towards the 
North. But Skinner derives it from laden, Teut. to in- 
vite, and feim, Teut. a ſtone, alluding to another of its 
proporties, 1. . its attracting won) the m_— a pe- 
culiar rich iron ore, found in large maſſes, of a deep iron 
grey, when freſh broken, andoften tinged with a browniſh 
or reddiſh colour ; it is heavy, and is remarkable for 
attracting iron, and giving it an inclination or direction to- 
wards the North. 

LO AE, S. (plural loaves, half, laf, Sax. hlaib, Goth. chleb, 
Ruſſ. Boh. Pol. Port. heb, blyb, Dalm. laib, Teut. as ein 
% /ajib brods.” One loaf of bread : Luther's tranſlation of 
the bible. 1 Chron. xvi. 3) a maſs of bread baked; it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a cake by its thickneſs. Any maſs in- 

to which a body is wrought ; but in this ſenſe it is uſed ad- 
jectively, Asa piece of loaf ſugar.” Mort. 

AM, S. (/im, laam, Sax. leem, Belg.) the common earth, 
conſiſting of clay with a mixture of ſand in it. The 
black earth called mould. A reddiſh earth uſed in mak- 
ing bricks ; a kind of mortar made of the beſt earth by 
tempering it with water, ſtraw, &c. 

To LG AM. v. 4. to ſmear with loam, marl, or clay, To 
cover with clay. | 


LO'/AMY, 2%. marly or clayey. 


* 


LOC 


LO AN, 8. (laun, Goth. laan, I. blen, Sax... 

| lon, Dan.) any thing lent ; money lent the = ax A 
a certain time, during which the lender is to receiye ; © 
tereſt ; the intereſt, premium, or conſideration for mo wg 
lent. Any thing given to another on condition of his w. 

i ps gi Act £ 
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To LO'ATHE, v. a. to look on with great diſguſt or ab. 
horrence. To ſeel food with nauſcouſmeſs or ſqueamiſ 
neſs. Neuterly, to create diſgult : To fee, a diſguft or ab. 
horrence, * 

LOATHER, S. one who conſiders any thing with abhor 
rence. : 

LO'ATHFUL, adj. full of abhorrence or hating. A 
or hated, *©* A ſin.” SpENSER. . 

LO'ATHINGLY, adv. in a manner that teſtifies abhot 
rence or hatred. g 

LO'ATHLY, adj. hateful ; raiſing abhorrence. Loa!“ 
4 births of nature.“ Syac. Not in uſe. 7 

LO ATHNESS, S. unwillingneſs ; reluctance. 

LO ATHSOME, agj. abhorred ; deteſted. Cauſing ſatiety 
* or nauſeouſneſs. The ſweeteſt honey . f 
« loath/ome.” SHAX. 

LO AVES, S. the plural of Loa. 

LO'B, S. (/appe, Leut.) an heavy, dull, or ſtupid perſn 
Lob's pound, a priſon; the ſtocks, or a place of confine. 
ment for lazy and ſturdy beggars. * Crowdero, whon 
* thou baſely threw'ſt into Zo#'s pound.” Hud, 4 
big worm, called likewiſe the. dew worm, derived by 
Skinner, from lappe, Sax. a flea, or from /ibban, Sax. 10 
live, on account of its vivacity. | 

To LO'B, v. 4. (from the ſubſtantive) to let fall in 3 
clowniſh manner. Lob down their heads.“ Snak. 

LO“ BBV, S. (Jaube, Teut.) a porch or opening before a 
room, | 

LO'BE, S. (Fr. from 58, lob, Gr.) a diviſion or diſtind 
part ; uſually applied to the two parts into which the lung; 

are divided; and likewiſe to the tip of the ear. 

LO'BSTER, S. (Ianpeſtre, Fr.) a ſhelfſh, which whea caught 
is blackiſh, but when boiled is red. A low cant word for 
a foot ſoldier. | 

LO'BULE, S. (a diminutive of lobe) a ſmall lobe. 

LOCAL, adj. (Fr. from locus, Lat. a place) having the 
properties of a place, relating to place. Being in a parti- 
2 place. Confined or appropriated to any particular 

ace. 

LOCA'LITY, S. exiſtence in place. Relation of place cr 
diſtance. - 

LO'CALLY, adv. with reſpect to place. 

LOCA'TION, S. (lecatio, Lat.) fituation with reſpe& to 

; the act of placing. The ftate of being placed. 
CH, S. (Scot. x, lochia, Gr.) a lake. A lake or 
% och.” CnE LINE. In medicine, a compoſition of a 
middle conſiſtence between a ſyrup and a ſoft eleQuary, 
uſed in diſeaſes of the lungs. | 

LO'CHIA, S. (Lat. ao, Reba, Gr.) the evacuations con- 
ſequent on a delivery, 

LO'CK, 8. (ioc, Sax. lucco, lochetto, Ital.) an inſtrument 

- with ſprings and bolts, uſed for the ſecurity of doors, 
drawers, c. The part of a gun by which fire is ſtruck. 
Figuratively, a hug or grapple. ©* They muſt be prac- 

4 tiſed in all the locks an i 
Any incloſure. A quantity of hair or wool hanging to. 
gether ; from /occa, Ital. haarleck, Teut. A tuft or ſmall 

uantity of hay. Smelling to a /oc& of hay.” App1s. 
n a river, a place where the waters are confined, by 
floodgates to ſwell and increaſe the natural depth and force 
of the ſtream in order to render it navigable. A place 
where thieves carry or hide ſtolen pe An hoſpital 
where none but perſons aſſected with the venereal diſeaſe 
are admitted. : 

To LOCK, v. 4. to ſhut or faſten a door, &c. by turnin 
the key round in a lock. To ſhut up or confine, uſ 
with h. Lo cloſe, To embrace or fold in the arms. 
© Lockt in his arms. Neuterly, to become faſt by a lock. 
To unite by mutual inſertion. ** They ect into each 
„other.“ BovLe. Uſed with into. 

LO'CKE, (John) was born at Wrington, ſeven miles from 
Briſtol in 1632. His father belonged to the law, and was 
ſteward or court-keeper to Col. Alex. Popham; our au- 
thour was ſent by kim to Weſtminſter-ſchool, and was re- 
moved from thence in 1651 to Chriſt-church, Oxon, where 
he was a ſtudent. His peculiar ſtudy was phyſic, in 
which he made no ſmall progreſs, as appears from the de- 
dication of the great Sydenham to his O&/ervationes Me: 
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reflect fame upon him from a quarter, whence perſons of 
leſs genius might expect it. For if we conſider the great 
ſervice he has done to philoſophy and religion by ſubvert- 
jng the babel of ſchool learning, overthrowing the ſyſtem 
"- Ariſtotle which was for ſeveral ages looked on as che 
tandard of truth, and his introducing ſuch a ſyſtem in its 
lead as contributes to the enlarging; our minds, the diſ- 
covering of truth, and the improving of reaſon to its ut- 
moſt extent, we muſt look on him as a wonder, or at leaſt 
a glory, not only to his own country, but jth to-his 
ſpecies. The methods he uſed to acquire knowledge in 
AI branches, deſerves imitation, ſince he looked on even 
the mechanic arts as not below his attention, but would 
diſcourſe with the meaneſt workman about his peculiar oc- 
cupation, in order, by that means, to render every one 
capable of converſing with him, and at the ſame time to 
make himſelf a maſter of every profeſſion. If we look 
into the Eſſay of the Human Underſtanding, in all its 
parts, we ſhall find ſuch a clearneſs of underſtanding as 
muſt deſerve admiration, and ſuch a knowledge of the | 
powers and operations of the mind, as no other perſon 
could ever boaſt of; but though his knowledge was greater 
than that of others, we find it delivered in ſuch terms as 
rſons of the meaneſt capacity can underſtand. It muſt 
indeed be acknowledged that, in ſome opinions, he ſeems 
to be too fond of ſingularity, and that rather than think 
right with the vulgar, he choſe to go 14 by himſelf; 
not but that he . wg ſpecious reaſons for his adherence, 
and almoſt perſuades his oponents. His life was not leſs 
amiable than his writings ; his converſation being eaſy 
and facetious ; he won the love of thoſe that knew him 
by his probity, and was always ſafe from the attacks, 
either of falſehood or a flatterer. His complaiſance was 
free from ſervility ; his behaviour ſuch as beſpoke a _—_ 
ſon of great experience, and as great humanity, on which 
account, he gained the reſpect of his inferiours, the eſteem 
of his equals, and the confidence of his ſuperiours. His 


temper was ſomething choleric, but ſoon pacified ; and if | 


he retained any reſentment it was againſt himſelf, for hav- 
ing given way to a paſſion, which he ſaid might do a 
great deal of harm, but never did any good. His re- 

ard for religion was great and fincere, and that for the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation higher than ſome of his adverſaries 
will pehaps allow. His death, which he ſaw approaching 
through the viſtos of ſeveral years, gave him no trouble, 
for his thoughts and ſtudies, in his latter days, were em- 
ployed purely in preparing for it; and the manner in 
which he quitted this life, ſhowed ſo much ſerenity, re- 
fignation, and faith in the merits of Chriſt ; that 

LOCKER, S. any thing that is faſtened with. a lock; a 
drawer. Generally A to a hollow ſeat in a window, 
the upper part of which opens, and is ſecured by a lock. 
« I made /ochers or drawers at the end of the boat.” 
Reb, Cruſoe. EY 

LO'CKRAM, S. (from locca, Sax. or loct, Teut. wool or 
flock, and raum, Teut. large, coarſe, or thick) a kind of 
brown-coloured, coarſe linen. The kitchen malkiu— 
pins her richeſt lectram bout her reeky neck.” SHARK. 

LO'CKRAN, S. a kind of ranunculus. 

LOCOMO'TION, S. (from locus, Lat. place, and motio, 
Lat. motion) the power or act of changing place. All 
a progretion or animal locomotion.” Brown. 

LOCO 'OTIVE, adj. (from locus, Lat. place, and moveo, 
Lat. to move) changing place. Having the power of 
moving from one place to another. The motion or Je- 
* comotive faculty.” DRA. 

LO'CULAMENT, S. (/oculum, Lat.) in botany, a little 
diſtin cell or partition in the ſeed veſſels of plants. 

LO'CUST, 8. (locufta, Lat.) an animal ſomewhat reſemblin 
a graſhopper, but conſiderably larger, and of a browniſh 

our, very deſtructive to vegetables, moving in herds 
which n by a particular one of the 3 and 
therefore not inelegantly compared to an army; by the 
Scriptures they are very numerous in the Eaft, and Dr. 
Pocock informs us in his travels into Egypt, that they are 
eaten by the natives of thoſe parts ; ts whence, toge- 
ther with the prohibition of eating them in Lev. xi. 21, 
22, Where they are ranked among, Flying creeping 
things, that go upon all fours, and have Je ve 
* their feet to leap with.“ It is almoſt en that 

leeufts mentioned to be the meat of the baptiſt, Marr. iii. 

4. and Mark i. 6. was not a vegetable, as ſome commenta- 
tors ſuppoſe, but'a real animal. Moyes | 

LO'CUST-TREE, 8. in botany, called the hymenea, its 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 


hes, and are compoſed of five yellow ls ftriped 


Wich no ſmall praiſe, would be to | 


| 
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with purple, ſhort, and ſpread open. The ſtamina are of 

. a purpliſh colour; the flowers are ſucceded by thick, fleſhy 
brown Page, aged like thoſe of garden beans, 6 inches 
long, 2 £ broad, of a purpliſh colour, a ligneous con- 
ſiſtence, and having a ſuture on both edges. 

LO'DESTAR, S. ſee LoabsrAR. 32 

LO DE STONE, S. fee Loavsrone. 

LO'DESMAN, S. ſee LoapESMAN. 

To LO'DGE, v. a. (lagian,. Sax. lager, Fr. allogiari, Ital. 
lojhiti, Scalv. leg ye, Pol. laſite, Ruff.) to ſupply with a 
houſe to dwell in for a certain time. To afford dwelling, 
or to admit a perſon to lie or dwell in the ſame houle. 
Figuratively, to place, fix, or plant. * Ideas that are 
** lodged in the memory.” Locke. To harbour, or cover: 
To trace to a place where a perſon fixes or ſtops. © "The 
deer is lag d. Appis. To afford place to, applied to 
the mind. To beat down, or lay flat, applied to corn, Wc. 
* Lodge the ſummer corn.“ Syax. Neuterly, to reſide or 
dwell in a part of another perſon's houſe. To take up refi- 
dence for a night. To beat down, or lay flat. Its 
* flraw makes it not ſubjeR to lodge. MorTin. 

LO'DGE, S. a ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt; any ſmall 
houſe or habitation. ** A porter's lodge.” 

LO'DGEMENT, 8. (/ogiment) accumulation, or the act of 
putting in a certain place. In fortification, an encamp- 
ment made by an army; a work caſt up by beſiegers, 
ing their approaches, in ſome dangerous poſt, where it 13 
neceſſary to cover themſelves againſt the fire of the be- 
ſieged; as in a covert-way, breach, &c. they are uſually 
made by caſting up earth, or by gabions, woolpacks, fa- 
ſcines, mantelets, or any ſuch thing capable of affording a 
2 Sometimes, the poſſeſſion of an enemy's works. 

LO'DGER, S. one who lives in apartment hired in the houſe 
of another. One that reſides any where. 

LO'DGING, S. rooms hired in the houſe of another. A 

lace of reſidence; a place to lie in. Harbour or covert. 

LOFT, S. (oft, loft, the air, or a chamber on high, 
Brit.) a floor, The higheſt floor in a houſe. Rooms in 
the higheſt part of a building. | 

LO'FTILY, adv. (from lofty) on high; in a place at a diſ- 
tance from the ground upwards, Fiourative y, in a proud 
haughty manner. With elevation, applied to ſtile or ſenti- 
ment: Sublimely. 

LO'FTINESS, S. height or diſtance from the ground up- 
wards. Elevation, applied to ſtile or ſentiment ; ſublimity. 
Pride or haughtineſs, applied to the mind. 

LO'FTY, adj. (from 1% or 4. high; at a diſtance from 
the ws, : Situated on high.. Sublime ; elevated, ap- 
plied to ftile or ſentiment. Proud ; haughty, or conceiving 
too great an opinion of one's own abilities, or advantages, 
_ to the mind. 

LO'G, S. (the original of this word is controverted, Skinner 
derives it from liggan, Sax. to live; Junius from lagge, 
Belg. ſluggiſh ; and Johnſon 1 the true original to 
lignum, Lat. wood) a ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. Figura- 
tively, a ſluggiſh, inactive perſon, An Hebrew meaſure, 
4 of a pint. A log of oil.” Lev. xiv. 10. In naviga- 
tion, a ſmall piece of timber of a triangular form, havin 
lead at one end, to make it ſwim upright in the water, — 
a line fixed to the other with knots at about 42 feet diſtance 
from each other; its uſe it to keep account, and make an 
eſtimate of a ſhip's way, by obſerving the length of line 
unwound in half a minute's time, the ſhip {ailing the fame 
number of miles in an hour, as that of the knots is, which 
are run out in half a minute. 

LO*GARITHMS, S. (logarithme, Fr. from , logos, Gr. 
and aplue;, arithmos, Gr.) certain artificial numbers pro- 
ceeding in arithmetical progreſſion, correſponding to as 
many others proceeding in geometrical proportion, and ſo 
fitted to the natural numbers, that if any two natural num- 
bers are multiplied and divided by one another, the cor- 
reſpondent numbers anſwer all thoſe conclufions by addi- 
tion or ſubſtration, They were in invented by Napier, 
lord Marcheſon, a-Scotch baron, and afterwards completed 
by Mr. Briggs, Savilian profeſſor at Oxford. 

LO'GGATS, 8. (ſee Loo) the ancient name of a play or game 
forbiddenby 33 Hen. viii. It was the ſame with what we call 
kittle-pins, in which boys often make uſe of bones inſtead 
of wooden pins, and throw at them with another bone, in- 
"ſtead of a bowl. Did theſe bones coſt no more the breed- 
« ing, but to play at. loggats with them.” Saas. and 
HANMER. ; IB, 7 rhe 


' LO'GGERHEAD, S. (from 2 Belg. ſtupid, or log, a 


heavy motionleſs maſs, and head) a perſon that is ſtupid, and 
and of ſlow apprehenſion, or a blockhead. ** Three or 
« four loggerhead:.” Shak. To fall to hoggerheads, 10 go to 
loggerheads, is to ſcuffle or fight without weapons. | 

6 X q F LOGGER- 
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EOGGERHEADED, \od. dull; pid; go of anderſtatd- 
44 


ing. Four Topger beaded and unpolifth'd groom.” Suk. 
EO'GIC, S. (iat, Fr. logita, Lat. from Ae, lager, Gr. 
reaſon) the art of ufing reaſon well in our 2 * after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. A particular 
method of reaſoning. By a lle that left no man any 
*« thing that he might call his own.” CLARENp. a 
LO'GICAL.: a. belonging to, or tar ght in logic. Skilled 


in, or furnimed with logic. A clear and logical head.” | 


SpeF. Ne. 281. 8 
LO'GICALLY, adv. reafonably ; according to the rules of 
logi | 


LOGICIAN, S. (logicien, Fr. logicus, Lat.) a profeſſor of | 


logic. A perſon verſed or ſkilled in! 

LO'GIST, 9. (Iegiſfa, Lat. Ne, logos, 
computations and arithmetic. wh yg 

LOGFSTIC, aj. (fee Ref in arithmetic, applied to the 
doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions, uſed by aſtronomers 

fre the invention of logarithms. A curve fo called from 
its properties and uſes in conſtructing and explaining the 
nature of logarithms. | : 

LO'G-LINE, S. (ſee Loc) in navigation, a ſmall line, 
faſtened to a piece of board, and having knots at certain 
diſtances, by which a ſhip's courſe is reckoned. 

LO'GMAN, S. one who gets his living by carrying logs. 
«© This patient legman. SHAK. , 

LO'GWOOD, 8. (loghe, Belg. lye, becauſe when burnt, 
it makes a very ſtrong lye ; Skinner) a wood of a very 
denſe and firm texture, brought to us in thick, and very 
large blocks or logs, and is the heart of the tree that pro- 
duces it. It is very heavy, and remaikably hard, and of 
a deep and ſtrong red colour; has been long known to the 

* dyers, who uſe it in colouring blue and black, and lately 

has been introduced into medicine, wherein it is found to 
be aſtringent. It is brought from the bay of Campeachy 
in the province of Yucatan in the Weſt Indies, where our 
right to the in bd logwood ſeems to have been uncon- 
trovertible, notwi | 
ed lately to diſpoſſeſs us of it; for it is evident, that our plan- 
ters ſettled in the deſert parts which the Spaniards had not oc- 
cupied, drew water and cut wood without any obſtacle, the 
principles on which original poſſeſſion is claimed in the Weſt 
Indies were countenanced by our government in their prac- 
tiĩce, were not at firſt reſiſted by the Spaniards ; but ſeem to have 


— 


as great a right as they themſelves can claim to the place. 


ogic. 
Gr.) one ſkilled in 


LO'HOCK, S. (fee Loca) a medicine now called a linc- 


tus. 

LO/IN, S. (pronounced line from /kuyn, Brit.) the back of 

an animal as carved by a butcher. In anatomy, the lower 

art of the ſpine of the back, compoſed of five large verte- 

1 ſerving as a baſe to thoſe of the back, and ſituated 

near the hips, commonly called the waiſte, or reins. 

To LOT T ER, v. u. (loteran, Belg.) to linger ; to make uſe 
of idle and lazy delays. 

LOTTERER, S. one who paſſes his time in idleneſs. One 

who is ſluggiſh and dilatory. 

To LO'LL, v. n. (lellcken van de tonghe, Belg. the tip of 
the tongue. Johnſon ſurmizes, that it gat be contemp- 
tuouſly derived from Lollard, a name of great reproach 
before the Reformation) to lean in an idle or lazy man- 

ner againſt any thing: To bang out, applied to the 
tongue of a beaſt, which is uſually hung out when it is 
tired with. heat or exceſſive labour. Actively, uſed with 
ct, to put out the tongue as a gn of contempt. 

LO/LLARDS, S. (derived by the monk of Canterbury, 
from lollum, Lat. a tare, as if = were the tares of the 
church. Abelly derives it from leben, Teut. praiſe, and 
her, the Lord ; becauſe they travelled about praiſing the 
Lord. But Spelman with better authority, from Walter 
Lollard, the founder of this ſect. in 1315, who was burnt 
alive 1322) a ſect which aroſe in Germany, whoſe princi- 
pal tenets conſiſted in rejecting the maſs, extreme unction 

penances for fin, baptiſm, and repentance. Aﬀterwards 
this tifle was given by way of reproach to the followers of 
Wicklif, one of whoſe tenets were, that all trades not 
nec to life are unlawful. | 

LO'MP, S. a kind of roundiſh fiſh. 

LOYNE, aj. (contrafted from alone) ſolitary, or without in- 

_ habitants, applied to places. By one's ſelf, or without 


company, applied to ns. | wy 
LONELINESS, S. (from lonely) want of inhabitants or 
- buildings, applied to places; want of company, applied to 
perſons 1 A diſpoſition to avoid com any, applied to the 
mind. * 1 ſee the myſtery of your /anzline/5.” Shak, 
LO/NELY, adi. without any inhabitants or buildings, ſoli- 
tary, 8 to places. Fond of unfrequented places and 
. - avoiding,company, applied to perſons. y 


% 


ſtanding the Spaniards have endeavour- 
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' LO'NENESS, S. folitude ; a place unfiequented/and 
7 1 Diſſike of company and fondneſs for 
-- —quente the mind. | 


void of 

places,” applied to the 2 
LONESOME, adj. unfrequented; void of company, in 
bitants or buildings, applied to places, Diſmal,” Dilik. 

Ing, or without, company,” applied to perſons. j 

| LONG, adj. (long, Sax. and Ft. Angus, Lat.) with 1, 
| continuance, applied to lime; e e Dead wil 

not be leg a coming.“ Fell. xiv, 12. Of great etc. 
in length, oppoſed to ſhort, and applied to meaſure 

| _ Reaching to a great diſtance. If the way be too |, » 
Deut. xiv;*24. In muſic and pronunciation, protrag(cy 
dwelt upon in the pronouncing ; a long accent, is a mark 

which denotes that the voice is to ſtay ſometime on f 
vowel over which it is placed; it is marked thus (- 2 

LONG, adv. to a great length or ſpace. Fot ſome time 

or a great while; applied to time. In the comparative, ; 
imphes a greater ſpace, or more time; and in the ſuperla. 
tive, the greateſt ſpace, or moſt time. Thoſe who have 
«the lenge had ifſue,” Lopcx.. After vet it implic, 
ſon, ** Net long after there aroſe.” Ads. xxvi. 14. Fel. 

lowed by ago, at ſome period of time far dillant, “ Spread 
All along, or throughout wehen 

followed by a ſubſtantive. Singeth all nigh; long.” 
Sat. From a long or au long, Fr. | 

LONG, S. (from gelang, Sax. a fault) by the fault, by tie 
failure. All this coyl is lang of you.” Stax. Thi; 
word, though much diſuſed, is purely Engliſh. 

To LO'NG, v. 5. (gelangen, 'Teut. to aſk) to defire earneſih. 
to with for with a continued and ardent defire, uſed with fir 
or after be fore the thing required. Long, fr equal foes,” 
Darbo. © Longing after immortality.” Apprs. | 

LONGANIM ITV, S. (lorganimite, Fr. longanimita;, Lat,) 
a diſpoſition of the mind which conſiſts in bearing offence; 
with patience. | Sth 

LO'NG-BOA'F, S. the largeſt boat belonging to a ſkip. . 

LONGEVITY, S. (/ongawas, Lat.) length of life. 

LONGIMA'NOUS, adj. (/onguemain, Fr. longimanus, Lat. 
long handed ; having long hands or a long reach. 

LONGFMETRY, S. (longimetrie, Fr. from {engas, Lat. long 
- peorgins metreo, Gr. meaſure). the art of meaſuring 
engths. g 

= INGLY, adv. with. inceflant wiſhes and ardent de- 

ires. 

LO'NGISH, adj. ſomewhat long. 

' LONGITUDE, S. (Fr. from longitude, Lat.) in its pri- 
mary fignification, length. In aſtronomy, the diſtance of a 
ſtar from the firſt point Aries. In geography, the diſtance 
of a place from ſome of the firſt meridians. In naviga- 
tion, the diſtance of a ſhip or place, either Eaſt or Web 
from each other, counted in degrees of the equator. The 
finding the longitude at ſea, has perplexed | the mathema- 
ticians of- all ages, and the partiament has promiſed a con- 
ſiderable reward for the invention. 

LONGITU'DINAL, adj. (Fr.) meaſured by the length; 


N f 
LO'NGLY, adv. Iongingly; with great deſire or wiſhing. 
tedious ; weariſome on account of its 


LO'NGSOME, adj. 
length, applied to time. = i 

LO/NGSUFFERING, 8. patience under offences; cle- 
mency. 

LO'NGTAIL, S. generally joined with cut and fignifies one 
or the other, alluding to dogs who have long or cut tails. 
Iwill come cut and long tail.” Sn ax. | 

W dt ady. in the direction of the length; length- 
wile. * 

LO'NG WINDED, ag;j. longbreathed ; tedious. 

LO'NGWISE, adv. the ſame as longabayt, but this is the 
molt proper, 

LO'O, S. (from /oo/er, Belg. becauſe the odds are fo great, 
that a perſon looſes) a game of cards, wherein rhe knave 
of clubs is reckoned the higheft, and ſecures ſucceſs to the 

erſon who has it. 

LO'OBILY, adv. (fiom boby) awkward ; clumſy z clowniſt. | 

LO/OBY, S. (derived by Skinner from lap, Teut. fooliſh, 
and by bags; from ae, Brit. a clown, which, as John- 
ſon thinks, is certainly the true original) a clumſy clown. 

LO'OF, S. (%, Sax. above), that part of a ſhip aloft, 
which lies before the cheſs trees. | | 

To LO OE, v. a, to bring The, ſhip cloſe to a wind. 

LO*'OFT, LO'OFED, adj. gone to a diſtance. * She once 

being lee.“ Shak. | 

To LOOK, v. . (locan, Sax. luggen, Belg.) to direct the 
eye towards any object. To confider, applied to e 
mind. To expect, ſometimes followed by another verb. 
« He mutt lot to fight,” CLarexo, To appear, follow: 
ed by al, ot like, and uſed comparatively. “ Last 6 
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«-Jightly- preſſed.” Davy. To ſeem, or carry an . | 


mein or appearance. “ Looks very ſullen.“ Buxx Er. 
Uſed with about, to be alarmed; to be circumſpect and 

vigilant. Uſed with after, to attend to; to take care of; 

to obſerve with care, anxiety or tenderneſs, Uſed with 
dr; to expect. Uſed with it; to examine; to ſift; to 
lues cloſely or obſerve narrowly, Uſed with on, to re- 

ſpe, herds eſteem, © conſider, view, or think. I 

« fooked bn Virgil as a ſuccinct, majeſtic writer.“ Dzvy. 

- Toiconfider or eſteem. ' ** They /ooted upon themſelves as 
« the happieſt and wiſeſt of the world.“ Locks. To be a 
mere idle, and inactive ſpectator. I'll be a candle 
« holder and lea on.” Shar. Uſed with over to exa- 
mine; to purſue; to try one by one. Uſed with ent, to 
ſearch or ſeek. To be on the watch. Bound to /ook out 
« ſharp.” CorLien, Uſed with zo; to watch; to guard 

inſt; to take care of; to behold, Adively, to ſeek. 
Jo dire the eye towards. To inflame by looking at; 
uſed with ont, to diſcover by ſearching, to ſearch for. 
« Lool out other 8 Locke. 

LOOK, irterj. (properly the imperative of the verb, and 
and ſometimes expreſſed by, look ye) behold ; fee, look, 
obſerve. | 

LO OE, S. air of the face, or caſt of the countenance. The 
act of looking or ſceing: The act of directing the eye to- 
wards. 

LO OKER, S. a ſpectator. One that beholds or direQs his 
eyes towards any object. Looker on, an idle or unconcerned 
ſpectator. 

LO'OKING-GL ASS, S. a glaſs which repreſents the form 


ol a perſon by reflection. 


LO OM, 8. (Minſhew derives it from glomus, Lat. a bot- 
tom of thread: But Junius, from /ome, a general name 
for any inſtrument) a frame in which manufactures are 
woven. 


To LO'OM, v. . (roman, Sax. to ſhine) at ſea, to ap- 


ar. | 

LO'OM, S. a bird of the ſize of a gooſe, and of a dark co- 
lour, dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings, cach feather marked near the point with two ſpots. 
It breeds in Farr iſland. 

LO'ON, 8. (Johnſon obſerves that this word, at preſent 
uſed only in Scotland, is a corruption of the Engliſh word 

lown) a ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel. Uſed as a word of 
reproach. 

LO'OP, S. (Len, Belg. 
doubled in ſuch a manner that a ſtring or lace may be 
drawn through it. : 

LO/'OPED, adj. full of holes reſembling loops. * Your 
« looped and window'd raggedneſs. SAR. 

LO'OPHOLE, S. an aperture in a loop. A hole to give 
. paſſage. Figuratively, any ſhift or evaſion. 

LO'OPHOLED, a. full of holes, openings, or void 
ſpaces. ** This uneaſy /oophold jail.” Hudib. 

To LO'OSE, v. a. (en, Sax.) to unbind or untie any 
thing faſtened. To relax, applied to the joints. To free 
from any obligation. To deliver from any thing that 
biaſſes, applied to the mind. To cure or free from any 
infirmity, applied to the body. To let go, applied to the 
action of quitting a hold. Neuterly, in navigation to ſet 


fail ; to depart from a place by looſing the anchor, uſed 


with om. Looſed from Crete.“ A&#s xxvii. 21. 

LO'OSE, adj. unbound ; untied. Unfit ; changing place. 
Not reftrained tight; or confined. ** A /ooe robe.“ Wanton 
or not reſtrained by the diQates of modeſty, applied to 
manners. Looſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes.” Da vo. 
Diffuſe, oppoſed to conciſe, applicd to ſtile. Not cloſe, 
or with diſtances between, — to ſituation. Heedleſs 
or inattentive. A 4e regard whereof is the nurſe of 
** vulgar folly.” HoOE EA. Unconnected or rambling, 
applied to the of a compoſition. ' Diſengaged from 
any obligation; uſed with from, and ſometimes of. 
* Looſe of my vow.” Apbis, Uſed after break, to get 

nd oft any reſtraint by force. Aſter ler, at liberty or free 

from any reſtraint or confinement. Uſed after it and 
followed by from, free from; not enſlaved by. Sir as 

— looſe from thoſe pleaſures.” ArrERB. 

LO'OSE, S. liberty; freedom from any conſtraint; indul- 
gence; uſed with give, ** Give a looſe to ſorrow.” Av- 
013808. Diſmiſſion or diicharge from any reſtraining force. 

. — loge.“ Bacon. | 
LO'OSELY, adv. in a manner that is not ſaſt or firm, ap- 
ied to any thing tied. Not collected by any bandage, 
at ſuffered to hang at liberty. Without any union or con- 
nettion, «Exiſt 4/45 and ſeparately.” NokRISs. Irre- 
gularly, or not reſtrained by the rules of chaſtity or vir- 

Fn -« Living %%. Camp, In a carclefs, inatten- 


to run) a thread or twiſt, Cc. | 


To LOfP, v. a. 


LO'P, S. that which is cut from trees. 


& 


LOS 


tive, or heedleſs manner, plied to, the, mind. Super- 
ficially, oppoſed to 3 A prince ſhould not be ſo 
% loofely ſtudied.” Su.. 1 


To LOY/OSEN, v. 4. to undo any thing that is tied. To 


be made leſs compadi or coherent. By; Jog/ering, the 
earth.“ Bac. To ſeparate or divide any things which are 
united or accompted together. To free from 2 or ſet 
at liberty. It /og/ens his hands.” Devp. To remove 
any obſtruction to going to ſtool ; to cure of coſtive- 


neſs, * Fear vogſeneth the body.” Bacon. 


'LOO'SENESS, S. the ſtate of things which are moveable, and 


deprived of their firmneſs or fixedneſs. A diſpoſition. of 
mind, or a conduct, not reſtrained by an 
law, charity, morality, or religion, applied to the man- 
ners. In phyſic, a habit of wherein a perſon is 
obliged to go often to ſlool, and the excrements are of a 
very ſoft or watery conſiſtence. 


principle of 


* LOO'SE-STIFE, S. an herb, called by botaniſts /y/imachi a. 
LO'OVER, S. (from court, Fr. an opening) an opening 


for the ſmoke to go out at the roof of, an houſe. 
erived by Skinner from /azb, Teut. a 
leaf, but it ſeems more probably to be derived from /upny, 
Pol. cut, or amputated) to cut off the. branches of trees. 
Figuratively, to cut off a part from any thing. 

A flea, from letpa, 
Swed. or /orp, Scot. x14; 


LO/PPER, S. one that cuts branches from trees. 
LO'PPERED, adv. curdled ; *©* Logpered milk.“ 


Alxs- 


WORTH, Still uſed in Scotland. 


LOQUA'CIOUS, adj. (loguax loquacis, Lat.) full of talk: 


Talking to exceſs. Speaking, or vocal. With volant 
„ touch-travel /oquacious ſtrings.” Puilies, Blabbing ; 
or diſcovering ſecrets, by too great fondneſs for talking. 
LOQUA'CITY, S. the quality of talking to exceſs. 
LORD, S. (from 5 Sax. a giver of bread, alluding 
to the hoſpitality of our antient nobles z it was afterwards 
written /aferd, and thence contracted into /ord, from blaf, 
Sax. a loaf of bread, and ford, Sax. to ſupply) a perſon 
inveſted with ſovereign power over others. Maſter. But 
© now I was lord — of this fair manſion.” SnAK. A 
tyrant, or one who exerts his power to the diſtreſs of thoſe 
that are ſubje& to him. A title of honour given to thoſe 
that are noble either by birth or creation, and inveſted with 
the dignity of a baron ; by courteſy, it 15 applied to all 
ſons of a duke or marquis, the eldeſt fon of an earl; per- 
ſons in honourable offices; and to one that has a fee, and 
conſequently can claim homage of his tenants. In ſerip- 
ture, it is peculiarly applied to God, and ſeems to be a 
tranſlation of Jehovah the incommunicable name of Gov. 
„Then ſhall the Loxp by my Gop.” Gen. 28, 31. In 
the New Teſtament it is likewiſe given to Chriſt, who is co- 
equal with the father as touching his godbead. How 
« then did David call him Lord.” Mat. xxu. 43, and 45. 
Jebn xx. 28. In this ſenſe likewiſe, the word is applied 
to the Holy Ghoſt, 2 T . iii. 5. 
To LORD, v. 2. to exercite unbounded authority or power. 
To behave like a tyrant, uſed with over. 
LO'RDING, S. a lord; uſed in contempt. 
« proud I tune my lays.” Swirr. 
LO'RDLING, S. (a diminutive term from /ord, and ling a 
dimiautive termination) a little, diminutive, or contempti- 
ble lord. From lordlings ſprung !”? Swirr. 
LO'KDLINESS, S. dignity ; high ſtation, Figuratively, 
ride or haughtineſs. 1 
LO'RDLY, adj. 2 a lord, in a good ſenſe. Proud; 
haughty, imperious, inſolent; in a bad ſenſe. 
LO'RDLY, adv. like a lord; in an imperious ; proud or in- 
folent manner. Lordly fierce.” DRY SD. | 
LO'RD&SHIP, S8. dominion 3 power. Seigniory, domain. 
A title of honour given to a baron; a complimental ad- 
dreſs to a judge, W ſome other perſons in office, 
LO RE, S. (are, Sax. from lzran, Sax. to learn) a leſſon ; 
doctrine, or inſtrudtion. The will —— heard not ker 
&« fore.” Par. Loſt. 

LO RE, adj. (Loran, Sax.) loſt cr deſtroyed, ſeldom. uſed. 
To LO'RICATE, v. a. ( lorica Lat.) to plate over. Na- 
« ture hath loricated or plaiſtered over.“ Rar. 
LO'RIMER, LO'RINER, S. (mier, Fr. from lora, Lat. a 

bridle) a 'bridle-cutter. In London, applied to the cor- 
poration of bridle-ſmiths or bit-makers, who make all the 
appurtenances to bridles or harneſs, which conſiſt of metal. 
LO/RIOT, S. a kind of bird. ) ; 
LO'RN, pret. pal. (of lorian, Sax.) forſaken, or loſt. 
Uſed only in poetry. | | . . 
To LOSE, v. u. (preter and paſſive 4% This word is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its pronounciation from 4%, ng both of 
thera are founded as if ſpelt with a double e; but the, : 
an 


« To tordings 


LOV 
2 1 2 IF: 2 
in this word is ſounded Hke' the in fee, and the ; in ß, 


ſomewhat like the / in nice; it is derived from egen, Sax.) 


ry 


to ſulfer the want or abſence of any Ang perſon was poſ- 


ſeſſed of before. To millay or have any thing gone, ſo as it 
cannot be found again. Uſed with the reciprocal pro- 
nouns hzmſelf, Ac. To bewilder ; to be embarraſſed in an 


inextricable manner: „ Wherein the mind looſes % f. 


Lokk. To poſſeſs no longer, oppoſed to retain. ** They 
ie their trade of the woollen manufaQtory.” Graunr. 

To employ ineffectually, followed by wad That are 
too often hft upon great men.” Poys. To miſs; to be 
unable to recover. Many more are 4% than killed.” 
Crareny. Neuterly, to be beaten at any game or conteſt, 

Oppoſed to wvin. To decline ; or fail. 

LO'SEABLE, a. ſubje& to be irrecoverably taken away. 

LOFSEL, S. (from /offan, Sax. to * a hopeleſs, abandon- 
ed, and worthleſs perſon. ** Lell, thou art worthy to be 
« hanged, Shak. A : 

LOYSER, 8. one that is deprived of any thing he was in 

ſſeſſion of, by accident, fraud, gaming, or miſlaying. 
Bae that ſells for leſs than he buys. 

LO'SS, S. a diminution of a 2 wealth or poſſeſſions 
by fraud, by accident, by miſlaying ſo as not to be able to 
find again, and by ſelling for leſs than prime coſt ; any de- 
triment ſuſtained. Throwing away: Uſeleſs and ineffec- 
tual application. It would be 4% of time to explain 
4% how.” BAKER. Uſed after at, fault, a plied to hunting; 
inextricable embarraſſment, applied to the mind. Rea- 
« ſon is always ſtriving, and always at a los.” De vo. 

LOST, part. adj. | my 4%) not to be found; not to be 
perceived. Half in vapours 4% Dao. 

T, S. (Saut, Goth. Bor, hiyte, Sax. Slut, III. lot, 
Belg. os, Pol. Boh. 4%, Sclav. Dalm. and Carn.) a die 
or any thing uſed in determining a chance. A condition 
or chance, determined by lot. A lucky chance. It is 
4 Jr to blanks.” Suk. Condition, circumſtance or 
ſtate, aſſigned by Providence. A portion or parcel of goods, 
applied to ſales, and ſeems to ſhew that they were formerly 
diſpoſed by drawing lots. The proportion of taxes aſſeſſed 

a perſoh by the proper officers. ** To pay ſcot and r.“ 

LO'TE-TREE, S. in y, the celtis or lotos, called like- 
wiſe the nett le tree. | 

LO'TOS, S. (Lat.) See Lorz-TREE. 

LOY'TION, S. (Fr. from lotio, Lat. of lave, Lat. to waſh) 
a medicine compounded of aqueous liquids, and uſed to 
waſh any with. NF: 

LO'TTERY, S. (letterie, Fr. from let) a kind of public 


. - 


game at hazard, ſet on foot by authority, in order to raiſe 


money for the tate, conſiſting of a number of blanks and 
rizes, which are determined by tickets put in two oppoſite 
wheels and drawn by different perſons, one of which con- 
tains all the numbers, and the other all the blanks and 


rizes. 

10 AGE, S. a plant, often uſed in medicine. * 

LOU'D, adj. (lad, Sax. lapde, Belg. laut, Leut. Mud, Dan. 
from * Belg. to ſound, or luden, old Teut. to thun- 
det) noiſy; ſtriking the drum of the ear with great force. 
Clamorous; turbulent. She is lend and ſtubborn.” 
Prov. xii. 11. 

LOUDLY, adv. with a great noiſe: With a great exalta- 
tion of voice. In a clamorous, or turbulent manner. 

LOU DNESS, S8. that quality of found which makes it to 
be heard at a great Glaser and to ſtrike the drum of the 
ear with great force. 

To LOVE, v. 4. (Aan, Sax. lieven, Belg. and Teut. 
liuban, Goth. Iobete, m. Cam. Sclav. lubowaty, Luſs. 
lubowac, Pol.) to regard with great defire and affection. 
To be pleaſed with. To be fond of. Smelts /ove to 
„get into rivers.” Bac, To regard as a parent, a friend, 
nt benefactor, with 'a ſenſe of gratitude, an admiration 

of the divine attributes, a readineſs to obey, and unwil- 

linpneſs to offend ; applied to our duty to Goo. | 

LO' VE, S, (e, Sax. Hieve, Teut. Jobooue, Ruſſ. luly and 
lubeſc, Pol. lubeſen, Sclav. liubau, Daim.) the ardent de- 
fire of an object which ſeems amiable. That on 
which is excited at the appearance of any obje& that ap- 

amiable and defirable ; it is divided into two ſpecies, 

wiz. the love of friendſhip and of defire, the one betwixt 

friends, the other between lovers; the one a rational, the 

other a ſenſual paſſion, When applied to the affection be- 
tween perſons of different ſexes, it implies coutſhip, as 
« Demetruis made love to Nedar's daughter.“ Suk. 

When it is exerted between s of the ſame ſex, it 

is implies friendſhip, kindneſs, or beneyolence, When ap- 
plied to our country, the preferring its intereſts to our own, 

and / readineſs to encounter any dangers-in its behalf, 
When applied to the affe&ion we ſhould have towards our 


= aw © ©  w 


1 
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Low 


creator, it is the whole man exerted in one defire. Figura. 

_ tively, a lovet, an object of love. Concord. A figura. 
tive or picturoſque image of love. A kind of thin $1, 
of a black colour, uſed for borders on garments during a 
zerſon's wearing mour ning. 
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LO'VE-APPLE,. S. a plant. ein ee 
LO'VE-KNOT, 8. a figure made of many twiſtings and 
circumrolutions to denote the inextricable ardour of a per. 
ſon's affection. | e OA 
LO'VE-LETTER, S. a letter written by one lover to ano. 
ther, containing ardent proſeſſions of friendſhip. 
LO'VELY, adv, in ſuch a manner as to excite love. 


LO'VELINESS, 8. qualities of mind or body which excite 


love. | | | 
LO'VELY, adj. fitted to excite love. 
LO'VEMONGER, 8. one who deals in affairs of love. 


LO'VER, S. one who has an ardent affection for one of an. 
other ſex; A friend. One wholikes any thing. 
LO'VE-SECRET, S. ſomething kept ſecret between lovers. 
LO'VESICK, aj. languiſhing with love. 
LO*'VESOME, a. lovely; ſo as to excite love. 0; 
*« beautiful or /owe/ome can appear.” Da vp. 
LO'VE- SONG, S. a ſong expreſſing the ardour of a lover 
and the charms of a miſtreſs. 1 
LO*VE-SUIT, S. courtſhip ; or the addreſſes of a perſon to 
one whom he loves in order to gain her affection. Hi: 
« love-Juit hath been to me—as fearful as a ſiege.” SAR. 
LO'VE-TALE, S. a deſcription of the ardours of lovers. 


| LO'VE-THOUGHT, 8. any fancy uſual to lovers. 


LO*VE-TOY, S. any preſent from a lover. Sport or gam- 
bols between lovers. | 

LOWS RICK, S. the art uſed by lovers in expreſſing their 

aſſions. | | 

LOU'GH, S. (ch, Iriſh. Jeb, Sax.) a lake; a large inland 
ſtanding water. A long bay or part of the ſea that runs 
up a great way into the land. a ; Wy 

LO ING, part. kind; affeQionate, Exprefling, kindneſi 
or affection. Loving words.“ Kb. xv. 8. 

LOV'ING-KINDNESS, S8. tenderneſs ; favour ; or that at- 
tribute of the deity which is difplayed in pouring upon us 
bleſſings that we do not deſerve; and delaying thoſe 
puniſhments which we merit. 

LOVINGLY, adv.. in a manner that ſhows great love, 
kindneſs and affetion. * © | 

LOUIS D'OR, S. (Fr. pronounced los-: dere) a golden coin 
in France; valued at ſeventeen ſhillings. 

To LOUNGE, v. &. - (lunderen, Belg. ' alonger le tems, 
Fr. to tract time) to loĩter, or go about without en- 
gaging in any employ. To live in an idle and lazy man- 
ner. 

LO UNGER, S. an idler. In the univerſities, applied to a 
perſon who totally neglects his ſtudies and walks about in 
a lazy and idle mannef. | | 

LOU RGE, S. a tall gangrel. Alxswon rn. 

LO USE, 8. (plural /ice, /us plural, 7, Iſl. lar, Sax. lanfe, 
luſz, Dan. 1%, Belg.) a {mall inſect which brecds on the 
bodies of men or animals, and are of different ſpecies ; the 
head louſe is generally laggiſh, that of the body more 
tranſparent and more nimble, and the ctab-loufeis to called 
from the roundneſs of its form, and the reſemblance it 

bears to a crab. This name is likewiſe applied to animals 

that reſemble the former; hence we make uſe of the words 
book-lice, wood-lice, fc. | Þ: $6 

To LOU'SE, v. a. (this word is diſtinguiſhed from the ſub- 
ſtantive by pronouncing the s like x. Luy/en, l, fler, 
Belg: /ay/en, Teut.) to hunt for lice ; to cleanſe trom lice. 

LOU'SE-WORT), S. a plant, called likewiſe razle and 
ceckſeomb. ; | | 

LOU'SILY, adv. in a paultry, mean, baſe and ſcarvy man- 
ner. | 

LOU'SINESS, S. the quality of abounding in lice. 

LOU'SY, adj. ſwarming, or over-ren with lice, Figura- 
rarively, mean; low born, or bred ; : 

LOU'T, S. (Lat. old Belg. aud, Dalm.) a mean, awkward, 
ſtupid, and clowniſh fellow. . | 

To LOU'T, v. n. (hlutan, Sax. to bend) to bend the body by 
— of obeiſſance. To make a bow. To ſtoop. Lout''y 
4% low.” B. Ions. In Scotland they ſtill uſe it joined 
with the word /oulders, to expreſs what we call round- 
ſhouldered, or bending in the ſhoulders. . _ 

LOU”'TISH, adj. clowniſh; awkward. ** The /outifþ clown. 
Sonny, | | | 

LOU”TISHLY, adv. after the manner of à clown, or an 

- awkward, 'il-bred perſon. ww | 


| LO'W, . (lagur, IIl. to; leg b, Belg. lagin, Sax. to lie a- 


long on the d) applied to ſituation, it implies com- 


paüariſon, and being nearer to the eatth than ſomething nr 


— 


o 4 * 
. - 


. 


in this ſenſe; it is oppoſed to high: Applied to ſlature, mea- 
ſuring little, and oppoſed to za/l. Applied to ftation or 
condition, mean or not above the vulgar, oppoſed to high. 
Aggies to place, in a hollow, or a bottom, oppoſed to 
hills 


or other eminencies : Deſcending far downwards, or 


deep: Applied to the tides or water, ſhallow, or not ve 
. Applied to price, not fold or purchaſed for much 
money; Jp, Applied to latitude or the fituation of 
places on the globe, near to the line or equator. Applied 


to time, late. a Applied to the mind, depreſſed or dejected. 


Applied to ſound, ſcarce audible. Applied to ſtile or 


ſentiment, mean, groveling, vulgar, baſe, or diſnonoura- 


ble. After keep it implies ſubjection. To keep them 

* as he pleaſes.” GraunT. In medicine, to make uſe of 

abſtinence. ** To (ec the body low.“ Low in the world, 
implies reduced, or in poor circumſtances. 

LO'W, adv. not high, applied to fituation ; cheap or of 
low price, applied to value; mean or baſe, applied to 
rank, circumſtance, thoughts, or expreſſions, and general- 
ly uſed in compoſition. Applied to time, lately, or not 
long ago. Applied to the voice, in ſuch a manner as 
ſcarce to be heard; uſed with 4ring, in a ſtate of ſubjection. 
« Having been once ſo /ow brought.” SrExszx. 

To LOW, b. 4. to fink ; to make low. The value was 


« ved from one and twenty ſhillings and fix<pence to. 


« one and twenty ſhillings.” Swirr. l imagines 
this reading to be a fault of the preſs inſtead of /oxvered. 
To LOW", wv. ». (Slovan, Sax. lozyen, Belg.) to bellow, or 
make a noiſe, applied to that made by oxen, bulls, or 
cows. Johnſon obſerves that the adjective /ow 1s pro- 
nounced /o; but the verb logo is pronounced ion; but this 
ſeems a miſtake fince the Londonners pronounce both 

alike. | 

LO'WBELL, S. (lacye, Belg. lg, Sax. log, Il. lage, Dan. 
and lobe, Teut. — Scat. „ A P bell) a kind of 
fowling in the night in whach birds are awakened by a 
bell, and allured either by a lantern and candle, or by a 
flame into a net. | 

LOWE, from the Sax. Hane, or /aizw, Goth. fignifies 
a hill, heap, tomb or barrow, and is uſed in the names of 


3. 
| 76 10 we, . a. (pronounced le-er, from lower, the 


comparative of Joe to bring lower; to ſtrike a flag b 
way of ſubmiſſion, To ſuffer to fink below the ſurface, 
applied to water. It lowers them.” Woopw. To 
lefſen the value or price of a thing, To make weaker, by 
the addition of ſome other liqueur. Figuratively, to de- 
n Neuterly, to fink ; to fall ; 
to grow leis. | 3 

To LOWER, v. =. (che ow is pronounced as a dipthong, 
like that in zow. When applied to the ap of the 
ſky, it ſeems to be derived from low or 20 grow low) to 
appear dark, gloomy, or ſtormy; to be clouded, applied 
to the ſky. To frown. or look ſullen; to. appear angry, 
applied to the countenance, 

'ER, S. (the ow is as a dipthong like 
that in zow) cloudineſs or gloomineſs, applied to the ſky. 
Figuratively, an appearance of anger, applied to the coun- 
tenance. | 

LOWERINGLY, adv. with cloudineſs, or — ap- 
plied to ſky ; with an appearance or air of anger, applied 
to the countenance. 

LO'WERMOST, adj. (the ſuperlative of Jow, which is thus 
compared, lewv, lower, lowermeft) below all others in place, 
circumſtances or rank. 

LO'WLAND, S. a vale ; or plain; oppoſed to an eminence: 
A ſundry ſituated low, when compared to the neighbour- 
ing hills. 

LO'WLY, adv. in an humble manner. Meanly or without 


718 | | 

LO/\ LINESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind wherein a perſon 
thinks humbly of himſelf. Meanneſs ; want of dignity. 

LO'WLY, adj. humble; thinking modeſtly of one's ſelf; of 
By rank, mean ; wanting dignity. ithout pride, or 
randeur, | , 

LO'WLY, adv. in an humble or meek manner. Without 
any 222 of grandeur or dignity. | 

LO'WN, S. (ow pronounced like oo, liuns, Il. len, Belg. 


a ſtupid drone) a raſcal or Tcoundrel ; uſed. as a word of | 


reproach, and to convey an idea of meannels of birth and 
— of ſentiments. - | 
0 „S. the quality of being near the d, 
* to ſituation: Of wort . ＋ applied to 8 
| en. | iv try to condition; want of rank or dignity. 
ant of loftineſs or ſublimity, applied to «thoughts or 
. | — ce or depreſſion, applied to the mind. 
WTHOU'GHTED, adj. having the thoughts fixed upon 


| low, mean, and trifline thing 


* 


1. 00 


| 5 ge, without ever thinking on 

— thing ſublime, lofty, or geherous. 

LOW-SPFRITED, adj. dejected; depreſſed; without vi- 
how or vivacity. SES 

LOXODRO'MIC, 8. (hr u,, Lat. from Xotoy, Taxes, Gr. 
oblique, and Igouos, dromos, Gr. a courſe) the art of oblique 

| failing by the rhomb, which always makes an equal angle 

with every meridian ; 1. e. when you fail neither directly 

under the equator, nor under one and the ſame meridian, 
but acroſs them. | 85 

LOV AL, adj. (Fr.) obedient or true to the duty owing to 
prince. Figuratively, faithful in love, or true to a 
over. 

LOY*ALIST, S. one who -profeſſes an inviolable adherence 
to a king; a term given to thoſe who adhered'to king 
Charles in the great rebellion. 


a king. 
LOYALTY „S. (/oiaulte, Fr.) firm and inviolable adherence 
to a prince. Figuratively, fidelity or immoveable attach- 


ment to a lover, 


LO'ZENGE, S. (lo/enge, Fr.) a figure conſiſting of four 
equal or parallel fides, two of whoſe angles are acute and 
the other two obtuſe, the diſtance between the two 2 
tuſe ones being equal to the length of one ſide. In heral- 
dry, a rhomb, or figure of 4 equal ſides but unequal an- 
gles, reſembling a diamond on cards: In this all unmar- 
ried gentlewomen and widows bear their arms. In me- 
decine, a remedy made up into ſmall flat pieces, ſome- 
times cut in the form of a lozenge, to be held and chew- 
ed in the mouth till diffolved, 

LP. an abbreviature for lord/hip. 

LU'BBARD, S. (from lubber) a lazy, ſturdy fellow. „Their 
„ curmudgeon /ubbards.”” Swirr. -- * 

LU*BBER, S. (derived by Junius from /zbbed, Dan. fat) a 
ſturdy drone, an idle, fat; or bulky perſon. - 

LU'BBERLY, a/. lazy and bulky. 1 

LU'BBERLY, 2 in an awkward, lazy, and clumſy man- 

LU“, S. a game of cards. See Loo. 


ſurface that things could ſlip off with the leaſt floping. 
Figuratively, uncertain, or unſteady. *©** Lubric waves of 
« ſtate.” Worr. Wanton or lewd, from Jubrigne, Fr. 
This /ubric and adultrate age.” Davy. Seldom uſed 
in either of theſe ſenſes. 
* Courage hae ay" a. _-y lubricus, Lat.) ſmooth” or 
Illi To make ſmooth or ſli Þ 
To {UBRICITATE, v. a. fee 9 ATE. | 
LUBRTCTT V, S. (lbricies, Fr.) flipperineſs or ſmoothneſs of 
ſurface. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to facilitate 
motion. The lbricity of the o.“ Ray. Uncertainty ; 
ſlipperineſs; inſtability. ©. The &bricitsy of fortune.” 
LEsraax. Wantonneſs; lewdneſs. ** As if wanton- 
| © neſs and /ubricity were eſſential.” Dx vr». 
LU'BRICOUS, adj. (/ubricus, Lat.) flippery; ſmooth, 
«© Voluble, and /ubricous as well as fine.” Woopw. Un- 
certain; unſtable. 4* With /zbricour opinions.“ Graxv. 
The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. - x 
LUBRIFICA'TION, S. (/ubricus, Lat. ſmooth or ſlippery 
and fio, Lat. to make, or become) the act of rendering 
ſmooth, or ſo ſlippery as to render motion eaſy. 
LUBRIFA'CTION, S. (from lubricus, Lat. and facio, Lat. 
to make) the act of making ſmooth or ſlippery. 
LU'CE, S. (Johnſon derives it from /upzs;, Lat.) a pike full 
» grown. ** They give the dozen white /zce; in their coat.“ 
Ax. It ſhould ſeem that Shakeſpeare, means the flowers 
which are vulgarly called fower-de-luces, from fleurs de ly:, 
Sax. and the epithet white, is no ſmall confirmation of our 
conjecture. 
| LU'CENT, part. (lucens, Lat.) bright; ſhining ; darting 
rays. The ſun's /zcent orb.“ Mitt. 


| LU'CID, S. (lucide, Fr. from lacidus, Lat.) ſhining ; bright, 


littering. *© Lucid like a glow-worm.” NEWT. Opz. 
— * Lucid ſtreams.” Par. Lot. Without any 
diforder of the mind, applied to thoſe intervals of ſenſe, 
which ſometimes are met with in mad perſons. 
' LUCU'FEROUS, . (/ucifer, Lat.) bringing light either to 
the eye, or mind ; aftording means of diſcovery. . ** This 
«« experiment is not /uciftrozs enough.” BovrLs. 
| LUCI'FIC, aj. (from lu luis, Lat. light, aud facic to make) 
making or producing light. Though their /ucific mo- 
„ tion be continued.” GREW. | 
' LU'CK, S. (geld, Belg.) any thing which happens un- 
expectedly in a perſon's favour. Fortune, either good 
or bad. Any event that happens without being deſigned 
or foreſeen; 


6 Y « LU/CKILY, 


— 


— — _ 


LOY'ALLY, adv. with inviolable adherence and fidelity to 


LU'BRIC, 2%. (lubricus, Lat.) flippery 3 or ſo ſmooth of 


L. — 


LAS, 


CCL CES 


* 
3 
9 

1 
5 


. 


ee Re da We ono poi 
Caſual happineſs. | | 
LU*CKLESS unhappy. -- 


LUCKY, . (gdlachig, Belg.) [fortunate 
ſign or con to | 


LUCRATIVE, adj. 2 Fr. from. lucram, Lat. 


gain) 

2 table ; bringing monex. Neto dl 

LU'CRE, 8. Ghats, Lat) ain peck Increaſe of money; 
uſed in àa bad ſenſe. ein 4 1 91 

LUCRFFEROUS, 2%. (from lacrum and foro, Lat.) profita- 


ble; prod gain. Not /ucriferons.” BoYLE. | 
LUCRIFIC, a. (from Jacrum. and facio, Lat) producing 


To LU'CUBRATE, v. #. (lucubratus, from Jucubrer, Lat.) 
to watch, or ſtudy by 2 6 | C 
» (fucubratio, Lat.) ſtudy by candle- 


wer oilyr os ſed by night by lucubr 
Any thing com night. T ations 
9 — - 4.” Ne, 78. 5 . 
LUCUBRACTTORY, adj. ( lucubratus, Lat.) compoſed by 
night or candleli « Write any epiſtle lucubratory to 
% your friends.” Pos. | 
LUCULENT, adj. (luculentus, Lat.) clear or tranſparent. 
46 n 
not uſed in this ſenſe by any other authour. Certain; 
plains evident. The moſt teſtimonies.” Hook. 
 LU/DICROUS, of: (ludicrus, Lat.) burleſque ; exciting 
laughter by its oddity or comicalneſs. | | 
LU/DICROUSLY, : adv. in a burleſque manner. In a man- 
ner that raiſes laughter by its extravagance or oddity, 
LU'DICROUSNESS, S. the quality of being ridiculous. 
The quality of exciting mirth or laughter. 
LU*FF, 8. ſee Loor. In Scotland, it is uſed for the palm 
of the hand, as Clap me arles in my /uf.” 
N Ve a. (louvoyer, Fr.) at ſea, to cloſe to the 


To LU'GG, . a. (erlaggian, Sax.) to hate or drag; to 
with great violence. — dmg mag to in 
burleſque 6 


. They lag out and cut.“ Dzrv. 
Neuterly, to drag; to move heavily. ** Lug: along,” 
Dar. Johnſon ſuppoſes it is miſprinted inſtead of 
4. | ** 
108. 8. a kind of ſmall fiſh. A land meafure containing 
To arm In Scotland, an ear. 6 
LU/GGAGE, S. (from lug) any thing cumbrous or unweildy 
to carry, generally applied to things that are of more 
LUGUBRIOUS, "af. (hare, 7 Lat.) 
if , 0 , Fr. Is, mourn- 
ful; ſorrowfnll. A demure or RS look.” 
Dec. of Piay. Not in uſe. N 
LU'KEWARM, adj. (wlacian, Sax. to warm, hi, 


Fris. lawn, Belg. warm, Lewte, Belg. warmth ; whence 


probably Juke, to which warm is added to determine by 
the firſt word the force of the ſecond, as we ſay boiling 
bot. Johnſon) moderately, or mildly warm. Applied to 
ttthe affeQtions, indifferent; not ardent, or zealous. | 
LU'KEWARMLY, adv. with moderate warmth, applied to 
things. With indifference, applied to the affections. 
LU'KEWARMNESS, S. the quality of being moderately 
warm, po to things. In divinity, an opinion or per- 
ſuaſion bare perſonal attendance in places of public 
worſhip on Sundays, following one's daily employments 
on other days, and abſtaining from groſſer acts of hurt or 
injury is all that Chriſtianity requires. Applied to the af- 
ſections, indifference, or want of ardour. itt 
To LU'LL, v. 4. (/ulu, Dan. allen, Belg. lallo, Lat.) to 
bring on ſleep by finging or ſome agreeable found. To 
compoſe, quiet, or pacity. ; 
LU'LLABY, S. (/allus, Lat. who, Turnebus contends, was a 


deity invoked 2 —. obſerves that nurſes call 
ng to ſleep . conſequently /ullaby implies to 
L to fleep) a made ute by profed'es e chil- 


dren — 

LUMBA'GO, 8. (unbi, Lat. the loins) in medicine, a 
name given to pains about the loins, and the ſmall of the 
back, generally preceding the fits of a fever or an ague. 

LU'MBER, 8. Uoma, ge 
mering, Belg. the dirt of a houſe) any thing uſeleſs and 
cumberſome. * | | 

To LU'MBER, v. a. to heap 
ner like uſcleſs 
move in a heavy 


in a confuſed man- 
; uſed with tegerler. Neuterly, to 
and noiſy manner; uſed with over. 


LU'MINARY, 8. (luminaire, Fr. luminare, Lat.) any body | 


which gives light. - Any thing which makes a diſcovery or 

© gives intelligence. A perſon that makes diſcoveries and 

communicates them. The two great lumiparies of this 
. % iſland,” BexTLEY, | £41 


e purer rivers flow.“ Tuous. Perhaps 


FA * * 
» * 57 $ by & 4 
. - | 
thout any de- 


, Sax. houſhold ſtuff. Lom- 


* 


darting rays. 
LU MP, 8. (/ompe, 


| LU'MPY, 


To LU'RCH, v. 3. to ſhift ; or play tricks. 


LU RCHER, 8. one that watches or 


LUR 


uu rioN, 8. the a&t of emitting ligt. 


LUMINOUS, 2%. (hmineux, Fr.) ſhining; giving liche. 

72 Ee Bright. 4 £0078 Vght 4 

ſhapeleſs ' maſs; The 

' Whole; all the parts taken together. he grofs „ ge. 

veral counties are ſtigmatiſed in the lam⁵.f SWrrr. 

LU'MP-FISH, S. a fiſh ſo named on account of its form, 

LU'MPING, adj. large; heavy; great. Thou malt 
have a /umping pennyworth.“ AX BUr Rg. 

LU/MPISH, 44 heavy groſs ; bulky, applied to things 4 
dull or inactive, applied to perſons. bf 

LU'MPISHLY, adv. in a heavy manner, 
in a ſtupid manner, applied to perſons. 

LU'MPISHNESS, S. ftapid or inactive heavineſs. — 

adj. full of lumps, or of ſmall compact maſſes. 

LU*NACY, S. (from luna, Lat. the moon) a kind of frenzy 
uſually moſt violent at fall moon. Madneſs in general, 
though moſt properly applied to that ſpecies, which is 
ſubje& to intervals of ſound memory or judgment. 

LU'NAR, LU*NARY, adj. (lunaire, F. lunaris, Lat.) re. 
lating to the moon ; under the dominion of the moon, 
Lunar 83 months, conſiſt each of 27 days 7 hours 
and a few minutes ; lunar. Hnodical months conſiſt of 29 
days 12 hours, and + of an hour, and lunar years of 354 
days or 12 ſynodical months. 

LU'NARY, S. (lunaire, Fr. lunaria, Lat.) in botany, moons 
wore. f 

LU'NATED, adj. (from luna, Lat.) formed like a half 

moon, 

LU*NATIC, adj. Clunaticus, Lat.) mad; made mad by the 
influence of the moon. 

LU'NATIC, S. a perſon that is ſometimes of ſound memo- 
ry, and at other times mad; who, as long as he is with. 
out underſtanding, is, in law, faid to be non compos merits, 

LUNA'TION, S. {(lznai/on. Fr. from luna, Lat, the moon) 
the revolution of the moon. The period or ſpace of ting 
between one moon and another. 

LU'NCH, LU'NCHEON, 'S. (Minſhew derives it ſro 
lonja, Span. from its length. Skinner from 4/cin4eir, 

- Teut. a ſmall piece, and Johnſon from clutch or cinch, in 
order to confirm his explanation) as much food as one's 
hand can hold, A large piece of bread or meat ; uſually 
applied to food eaten between meals. 

LU'NE, S. (luna, Lat.) any thing in the ſhape of a half moon, 
In 2 a plane in form of a creſcent or half moon. Fits 
of lJunaty or madneſs ; mad freaks, from :/ & des lunes, Fr. 

. '*©, Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes of the king.” Sax. Not 
in uſe. In hawking, alaiſh. ** The lune of a hawk.” 

LU'NETTE, S. (Fr ) in fortification, a demilune; an in- 
veloped counterguard or elevation of earth made in the 
middle of the ditch before the curtin, conſiſting of two 
faces forming a 9 angle, and ſerving, like Fauſſe- 
brayes, to diſpute the ge of a ditch, *' | 

To LU/NGE, v. 4. (allongir, Fr.) in fencing, to make 2 

uſh. | 

LU'NGE, S. in fencing, a puſh, 2%. 

LUNGED, adj. (from /ungs) having lungs. Reſembling 
the action of the lungs in drawing and forcing out air. 
% The lung d bellows.” DRY Do. 

LU'NGS, 8 (lungena, Sax. lunge, Dan. and Teut. /onghr, 
Belg.) the lights, or that part of the body by which the 
act of breathing is performed. It has no ſingular. 

LU'NG-GROWN, adj. having the Iungs grown faſt to the 
ſkin that lines the breaſt. 

LU'NGWORT, S. a plant fo called from its ſuppoſed eſ- 
ficacy in curing diſorders of the lungs. 

LUNIS'OLAR, .adj. (luniſolaire, from luna, Lat. the moon 
and /olaris, Lat. belonging to the ſun) compounded of the 
revolution of the ſun and moon. | 

LU/NT, S. (vont, Belg. lunte, Teut.) the 
which guns are fired. we 

LU/PINE, 8. (pin, Fr. Iupinus, Lat.) a kind of pulſe. 

LU'RCH, S. (derived by Skinner from Pourche, Fr. a game 
of draughts much uſed by the Dutch. Ourcbe, he adds 
comes from arca, Lat. a box; ſo that it ſeems that thoſe 
which were loſt, were left in the box; whence our ſenſe 
the word) in gaming, the act of wining, fo as that the op- 
poſite party ſhall have gained but little, or not above a cer- 
tain number. To be in the lurch, is to deſert a perſon in 
diſtreſs; or to leave in a forlorn condition, or without help- 

To he in wait 

. for ; now changed for lurk. Adtively, to win a game 

with great advantage; figuratively, to defeat or diſappoint. 
«+ Lurch the expectation.” Sour. To ſteal privately 
to filch, or pilfer, To devour or ſwallow greedily from 
lacor, Lat. Too near lurcbeth all provifions.” Bac. 
ſies in wait to ſteal, or 
to betray, or to entrap. A kind of a hound. A N 


elg.) a ſma 


applied to things; 


match-cord With 


* 
» 


L UT 


a dizer,, from lurco, Lat. Not in uſe. in the laſt 


| 


or! not (Gran 1 ine 
RE, S. (Lure, Fr. lore, Belg.) in falconry, a piece of 
10 3: cut in the ſhape of a bird, with two wings ſtuck 
with feathers,. and ſometimes baited with a piece of fleſh, 
uſed to reclaim or call back a hawk. Figuratively, any 
enticement ; any. thing which promiſes advantage. | 
To LURE, v. #. to ca back or reclaim hawks with a lure. 
Actively, to entice or attract by ſomething which flatters 
rſon's hopes or expectations. 2 
LURID, adj. ende Lat.) gloomy, or diſmal. The 
« urid grove.” THOMSON. 
To LU” v. a. (Johnſon thinks it probable that lurch and 
| lurk are the ſame word) to lie in wait: To lie hidden, or 


rn 8 

LURKER, S. a thief that lies in wait till a proper of op- 

rtunity offers for ſecurin his prey. 

LFRKING-PLACE, S. a hiding or ſecret-place. "Ie 

LU'SCIOUS, a4j. (ſome imagine it a contraction of delicious, 
but Skinner 88 it to be derived from /uxus, Lat. vi- 

tiouſly pronounced, or from vin louche, Fr.) nauſeatin 
with 1 =* Cloying by its richneſs or fatneſs, applie 
to animal food... Pleaſing ; delightful. ** The lu/cious pro- 
« poſal of ſome gainful purchaſe.” Sour n. 

LU'SCIOUSLY, adv. fo ſweet or rich as to cloy. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being ſo ſweet or fat, 
as to cloy ſoon. | 

LU'SERN, 8. (lupus cervarius, Lat.) a lynx. | 

LU'SH, adj. (louſche, Fr.) of a dark, deep, full colour, op- 

ed to pale. How 1% and luſty the graſs looks,” 
Ak. HANMER, : ' 

LUSO'RIOUS, adj. (luforius, Lat.) uſed in play. Zufori- 
« ous lots.” . \ ad in pl 

LU'SORY, adj. (luforias, Lat. in play. 

LU'ST, 8. les ne K carnal A 3 
Any irregular or violent deſire. Vigour; activity.“ In- 
6 Bis th luft or activity of the root.” Bac. Not uſed 
in the laſt ſenſe. 

To LU'ST, v. ». uſed with after, to have an unchaſte de- 
fire for; to deſire violently, applied to things. To lift, 
or like. Even what they uf.” P/al. lxxiu. 7. the laſt 
ſenſe is obſolete. 

LU'STFUL, adj. lewd ; having ſtrong and unchaſte defires ; 
having violent, irregular, or intemperate deſires. Pro- 

voking to lewdneſs. 

LUSTIHED, LU'STIHOOD, S. (from /u/fy and ood, of 
hade, Sax. condition or ftate) vigour ; ſprightlineſs ; bo- 
ty tron th. ** His May of youth oom of /ufti- 
« Bod. SHAK. 


LU'STILY, adv. in a ſtout or vigorous manner. 
LU'STINESS, S. ſturdineſs; great ftrength and vigour of 


bod * 

LU'STRAL, adj. (luftrale, Fr. luftralis, Lat.) the act of 

ifying by water. | 

L STRE 85 Fr.) ſplendour; — brightneſs. A 
ſconce made of cut glaſs for holding a collection of lights. 
Eminence; renown. *©* When he might live with rr.“ 
Swirr. The ſpace of five „from luffrum, * Lat. 
* Both of us have cloſed the tenth /ufre.” BoliIx OB. 


1 


o 


LU'STRING, S. (pronounced Juteftring) a ſhining, gloſſy 


ſilk, invented by the French; for promoting the making 

this manufacture in our own iſland a corporation was 

tormed in the rei 

as appears by 4 and 5 W. and M. rb 
LUSTROUS: adj. (from luſtre) bright; ſhining. ©* Good 

* ſparks and Ju frous.” HAK, Having light or know- 

ledge, applied to the mind. The more 415 the 
N 1 i Obſolete in both ſenſes. 


agination is.“ Bac. 

LISTY, e Bal Iyfig, Dan. lefte, F 
U „ adj. (laſtig, luſtigh, Belg. Mig, Dan. /efte, Fr. 
lefto, L healthy; ſtrong in body. 

LO TANIS T, adj.. one who plays on the lute. 

LUTARIOUS, adj. (lutarius, Lat.) living in mud ; of the 
colour of mud. A ſcaly tortoiſe of the /utarious kind.“ 
Grew, Wants other authority, 

LU'TE, S. (rb, lar, Fr. liuto, Ital. luste, Dan. laute, 
Teut. laud, Span. Wk, alaud, Arab. from laur, Teut. 
ſonorous, or ſounding, or lauten, Teut. to ſound) in mu- 
fic, a ſtringed inſtrument conſiſting of a table in the mid- 
dle of which is a roſe or paſſage for the ſound; a bo- 

dy or belly which has g or 10 ſides; the neck which has 

or 10 ſtops or diviſions marked with ſtrings, and the 
bead or croſs, wherein are ſcrews for raiſing or lowering 

. the ſtrings, to the proper tone; it had antiently but five 

:\10ws,jof. ſtrings ; but in courſe of time 5 or 6 more were 
added. In playing, the firings are ſtruck with the right 

band, and the, flops are preſſed with the left. In che- 

ANN 1 based s Wo is | LOT ee parte 

> 


— 


of king William and queen Mary, 


To LU 


LUXUR 


K 


OT. 4 2.17 _ * 
miſtry, any compoſition made uſe of to ſaſten the differ- 
ent parts of ſtills or alembics uſed in diſtillation or ſub- 
limation, from as, Fr. or Iutum I.. 
, v. a. to Cloſe or faſten together with cement of 


lute. | k | 


LUTHER, (Martin)-ſo called from the Greel hahe, be 


aſſumed inſtead of that of his, family, which was Lotter 
or Lauter, was born at Ifleben in Thuringia in 148 
Aſter finiſhing his ſtudies he entered himſelf : amon the 
Auguſtines, and in 1512 took the degree of doctor in di- 
vinity, in the univerſity of Wirtemberg. In 5 16 he be- 
gan to ſee through the miſts of ſchool divinity, which be 
attacked in ſeveral theſes, -endeayouring to ſabvert the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle, and bring it into diſcſteem; In 
15 7 Leo X. having ordered indulgences to be given to 
thoſe that ſhould contribute Pawns. the building of- St. 
Peter's church at Rome, and giving the diſpentation of 
them to the Dominicans, it irritated- the Auguſtines, whe - 
thought themſelves robbed of their privileges,. and choſe 
Luther as their advocate, - authorizing him to preach a- 
gainſt this incroachment, But Luther being a perſon of 
a warm ſpirit and lively imagination, acquitted himſelf in 
a manner his employers could not have ſuſpected; for 
from inveighing againſt the preachers of indulgences, he 
attacked the very indulgences themſelves; but being 
warmly engaged in diſputes on this ſubject, the pope, 
in order to put a ſtop to the torrent he ſeemed to — 
en him with, had him publickly condemned and ex- 
communicated. The pope's thunder was fo far from in- 
timidating Luther, that it only animated him in the work 
of reformation, and made him openly attack ſeveral other 
corruptions of the Romiſh church. His character, which 
was that of an exemplary-liver ; the reputation he had ac- 
a in the open attack he made upon the ſchool-divinity; 
the ſtrength of his arguments, and the weakneſs of his adver- 
ſaries, ſoon acquired him a number of followers. In 1523, 
he quitted the habit of religion, and married in 1524. 
If we may form a judgment of this great reformer — 
the accounts we have of him, both by his followers and 
adverſaries, we maſt acknowledge, that he was too warm 


in his expreſſions in his ridicule of the Papiſt doctors and 
univerſities, rather trifling and puerile, grave and 


ſolemn ; he was rather too fond of punning, for one who 
had aſſumed the character of a reformer ; in his judgments ' 
he was likewiſe too precipitate, and indulged ſome errours 
that ſpeak the frailities of hamanity ſo plainly, that it is a 
matter of aſtoniſhment, that he ſhould have been able to 
have ys px ſo many countries to his doctrine in ſo ſhort 
a time, and to have ſo terribly ſhaken the chair of infalli- 


bility. - 

LU'THERAN, adj. belonging to Luther. 

LU”THERAN, S. a perſon who profeſſes the principles and 
doctrine of Martin —— 

LU"THERANISM, S. the doctrine of Martin Luther a 
famous reformer in the 16th century; who reduced the num- 
ber ſacraments to two, viz. Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, 
maintaining the maſs to be no ſacrifice, and exploding the 

_ adoration of the Hoſt, oricular confeſſion, meritorious works, 
indulgences, the worſhip of images, the faſtings, of the 
Romiſh Church, monaſtical vows, and the celibacy of the 
clergy : He oppoſed the doQrine of Free-will, holding 
abſolute predeſtination; that we are neceſſitated in all we 

do; that all our actions done in a ſtate of fin, and even 
the virtues themſelves of the heathens are crimes; that we 
are juſtified only by the imputation of the merits and ſatis- 
faction of Chriſt, and, in the ſacrament, that the matter of 
the bread and wine remain with the body and blood of 
Chriſt after conſecration. 

LU'TULENT, adj. (lutulentus, Lat.) muddy. 

To LU'X, to LU'XATE, v. a. (luxer, Fr. luxatus from 
luxor, Lat.) to put out of joint. 

LUXA'TION, S. the act of hung out of joint. The 
ſlipping of the head of a bone out of its proper place into 
another, whereby its motion is deſtroyed. 
of joint. 

LUXE, S. (Fr. luxus, Lat.) luxury. Luxe of coſtly pride.“ 
Pr10R, 

LUXU'RIANCE, LUXU'RIANCY, S. (luxuriens, Lat.) 
abundance, applied to plenty. Over growth, or exceſs in 

rowing, applied to vegetables. | 
Ta T, adj. (luxurians, Lat.) ſuperfluouſly plen- 
teous. re to excels. | 

To LUXU/RIAT 5 VD. #. (luxuriatus, from laxurier, Lat.) 
to grow or ſhoot to excels. | : 

LUXU'RIOUS, 2%. (luxuricux, Fr. fexuricfa;, Lat.) in- 
dulging in high foods or liquours. Admiaiftring to luxury. 
Luttful. 4 A /axaricas bed.” Suk. Enflaved to, or 


Any thing out 


144 


111 
foftening by 1 1% Luxurious eaſe.” Dx. Luxuriant; 


ng to exceſs. 


| 18 NUN, 


—4 vol up In ſuch a manner as 
to indulge one's ſelf in nch and coftly entertainments, dreſs 
or furniture. eln | 4 

LU/XURY, S. (re, Fr. luxuria, Lat.) a diſpoſition” of 


mind, fond of or addicted to pleaſure, riot and ſyperfluities. 

- Luſt or lewdneſs. | Luxunance,” exceſs of CL 
 Plenteouſneſs. Elegance or deliciouſneſs, applied to food. 

ſtate abounding in ſuperftuities, or ſplendour of furni- 
ture, cloths, food, buildings, Se. 

Ly, a very frequent termination, both in names of places, 
adjectives or adverbs ; in the name of a place it is derived 
from /eag, Sax. a field, or pal when it ends an ad- 
jective or adverb, it is derived from lic, Sax. implying like- 
neſs, of the ſame nature, or manner. As beaſtly, or of the 
nature of a beaſt. Baldlic, Sax. boldly, or in a bold man- 


ner. 

LYE, 8. and V. fee Lie. 

LYCA'NTHROPY, 8. ( „Fr. from Au, Iles, 
Gr. a wolf, and arfywwro;, anthropos, Gr. a man) a ſpecies 
of niadneſs, wherein perſons imagine themſelves transform- 
ed into, and howl like, wild beaſts; of this kind, is that 
diſorder which is produced by the bite of a mad dog ; and 


is by ſome called u N 
fe) a — the practice of telling 


' LVING, 8. (from 7 
wilful and criminal falfehoods. 
LYING, pert. (of fie) ſpeaking falſehoods willingly. 


i 
ea 7 -. 


| | 


MY 
LY'MPH, S. (lymphe, Fr. Iympha, Lat.) in anatomy, a thi, 


tranſparent, colourleſs humour, like water, ſecreted f 
the ſerum of the blood in all parts of the 
tc it again by its own ducts eled lymphatics, and ſy 10 
Ld, 1 matter of nutrition. 5 
PH „ 8; (lymphatigque, Fr,) a ſlender, pelluci 
a 3 9 * e at ed dne 
inſerted into nds en an Ins + 
_ the 1 mph co the Bs win y og 8 In * 
LY'MPHEDUCT, 8. (from prpha, and duZus, Lat,) 
veſſel which conveys the lymph. | hs 
LY'NX, 8. (nx, Lat.) a wild beaſt ſpotted all over its bod 
of a yery quick and piercing fight. 55 
LY RE, 8. (/re, Fr. Hra, Lat.) a harp; the invention , 
this inſtrument is by Barnes afcribed to Juba!, who give 
us the hiſtory of the variation it underwent from his time 
to that of Anacreon ; which is confiderable, - it having * 
three ſtrings at firſt, but in the time of Anacreon twen:,”. 
what then muſt we fay of its ſucceſſive alterations, when 2 
refent the Welch-harp has forty ſtrings ? 
LYRIC, adj. (Hricus, Lat. lyrique, Fry fomethiog ſet for 
or ſung to, the harp. 3 | | : 
LYRIC, S. a ſpectey of poetry, which conſiſting of ſong; 
| that are ſet or ſung to the lyre, and was ſomething like our 
airs, odes, or ſongs: A perſon who writes lyric Poetry 
odes, or ſongs. The old Grecian ric.“ Appis, *© 
LY'RIST, S. (zrifter, Lat.) a mufician, who plays upcy 
the {re or harp. . * The charming {5rif,” Porr. 
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FW IT. quid conſonant, the twelfth letter in the Eng- 
| liſh 


phabet. It is pronounced by ſtriking the up- 

per lip againſt the lower, in which its pronuncia- 
tion agrees with that of B, the only difference conſiſting 
in a little motion or breathing made in the noſe in pro- 
nouncing the former; whence it happens, that when a 


perſon has à cold and cannot breathe freely through his 
_ noſe, he generally pronounces a B inſtead of an M. The 


ſhape of Sur capital M is the ſame as that of the Goths, 
which ſeems to be borrowed from the Greek, that of the 
Saxons being ſomewhat different, and made as it were of 
two capital Cs, one of which is reverted thus O, which 
are joined by a ftrait ſtroke in the middle, in imitation of 
which we have borrowed the following letters CID to ex- 
preſs. an M, the numeral letter for a thouſand. It has one 
unvaried ſound and is never mute. In abbreviations it 
ſtands, in aſtronomical tables, for meridian, meriodinal, 
fouthern' or noon ; in medicine, for make, or for mugel, 
i.e. a handful. In law, it is uſed for the brand with 
which a perſon is burnt in the hand for manſlaughter ; 
and in numbers, with a daſh over it, thus N, ſtands for a 
thouſand. 

MACARO'ON, S. (macarene, Fr.) a coarſe, rude, clowniſh 
fellow. To hear this macaroic talk on in vain.” Donxt. 
Hence the macarenic ſtile in poetry, which is a low 
ſtile, wherein the language is defignedly corrupted and 
conſiſts of a hodge podge of different tongues. A 
kind of ſweet biſcuit made of flower, almonds, eggs, and 


ſugar. 
MAG AW, S. a bird that comes from the Weſt Indies ſome- 
what reſembling a parrot. 


MACA'W-TREE, S. a ſpecies of palm-tree, very common, 


in the Caribee Iſlands, which — a ſweet juice of 
which the negroes are very fond. - | 

MA'CE, 8. (maſſe, Fr. mazza,” Ital. maca, maza, Span. 
mace, Dalm. meſs, and metch, Sclav. miecz, Pol. mec, Boh. 
meke, Ruſſ. mace, Sax. a ſword) an enſign of authority 
born before magiſtrates, made of filver, and ſometimes 
having an open crown at the top. A heavy, blunt 
weapon, or club. With his mace their monarch 
* ſtruck the ground.” Dxyp. From maſſe, Lat. A, 
Fr. A kind of ſpice of a thin, flat, membranaceous 
ſubſtance, an oleaginous and yellowiſh colour, an ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable ſmell, a pleaſant, but 
acrid, and oily taſte, being the ſecond covering of the 
nutmeg, and uſed in medicine as a carminative, ſtomachic 
and aſtringent; from macis, Lat. 


 MA'CF-ALE, S. ale ſpiced with mace. 


MA'CE-BEARER, S. one who Carries the mace before a 


magiſtrate. 

To MA'CERATE, v. 4. (maceratus, from macero, Lat.) to 
make lean; to wear away; to ſteep a thing till it is al- 
moſt diſſolved, either with or without heat. 

MACERA'TION, S. the act of waſting or making lean, 
Mortification, In medicine, an infuon either with or 


without heat, whereby the ingredients are intended to be 
almoſt diflolved. 


MACHVTAVEL, (Nicholas) a native of Florence, a perſon 


of 2 parts, and a very elegant writer. Though we 
find a great many beautiful paſſages from the ancients 
l in his works, yet he is ſuppoſed to have 
had but a very ſuperficial acquaintance with the Latin. 
He was both ſecretary and hiſtoriographer to the re- 


Public of Florence, which laſt poſt he obtained by means 


of cardinal Julian de Medicis, with a handſome ſalary, 
order to avoid his reſentment for having put him 
to the torture, on a ſuſpicon of his _— an accom- 


rength and reſolution with which he underwent this wp 


14. . Some time aſterwards he was ſuſpected 


cond time of being concerned in a plot to aſſaſſinate the 
; : ; 


M. 


edicis; the | 


14 


M A D mY 
cardinal on account of the encomiums he beftowed dn 
Brutus and Caſſius, both in his writings and converſations, 
and from that time lived miſetable, abandoning himſe 
to.urreligion,. and turning every thing into ridicule. In 
1530, he died of a remedy which he had taken by way ot 
antidote to preſerve him from the attacks of any diſeaſe. His 
works are numerous; but that which is moſt famous, or 
rather notorious, is his Prince, which contains ſuch ſhock - 
ing and irreligious principles, that it ſeems in Mr: Pope's 
words, to be damned to everlaſting fame.” Thoſe who 
would conceive an idea of him, without reading him, need 
_ to be told that he is the Bolingbroke of Florence, 
and that he had all the elegance and all the irreligion that 
can be met with in that polite, but impious writer. 
MACHIAVTLIAN, adj. according to the principles of 
Machiavel ; crafty, ſubtle, cunning. | 

MACHIAVFLIANISM, S. the doctrine or principles laid 
down by Machiavel in his Prince, or the practice of poli- 
tics, or doing any thing to compaſs a deſign without any 
regard to the peace or welfare of ſubjects, the dictates of 

' honeſty and honour, or the (precepts of religion; 
To MA'CHINATE, ©. a. (mathinatus, from machinor; Lat. 

mathiner, Fr,) to plant, plot, or contrive. 


_ MACHINA'”TION, S8. (Fr. machinatio, Lat.) a plot, arti- 


fice, or wicked contrivance againſt a perſon, Uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. 

MACHINE, 8. (Fr. pronounced mafbeen, machina, Lat. 
from wx, mechane, Gr. an art) a contrivance or piece o. 
workmanſhip conſiſting of ſeveral parts, compoſed with art, 
and made uſe of to produce motion ſo as to ſave either 
time or force. An engine. In dramatic poetry, the in- 
troduction of a deity, or ſome ſupernatural. agent upon 
the ſtage. In epic poetry, gods, angels; ghoſts, Ec. fo 
called from the machines or engines in which they were 
brought upon or carried away from the ftage. 

MACHUYNERY, S. (pronounced maſbenery) any workman- 
ſhip conſiſting of a variety of parts. An engine of 
which the ſeveral parts are ſet in motion by ſome principle 
contained in itſelf. In poetry, that part which the deities, 
angels, or demons perform. In theatrical exhibitions, 
the engines made uſe of to introduce perſons in a ſurpiiz- 
ing manner on the ſtage, or the contrivances made uſe of 
to ſhift the appearance of things, ſo as to cauſe aſtoniſh- 
ment. ' 

MAC'KEREL, S. (makrell, Dan. mackerel, makrel, Teut. 

. macerel, Brit. macareau, Fr. machrello, Ital. from the longith 
ſpots on the ſides) a ſalt water fiſh, having no viſible ſcales, 
of the non ſpinous kind, with only two ſoft fins on the 
back, and caught on the coaſt of France; commonly in 
ſeaſon in the month of May and June. 

MAC'KEREL-BACK, S. a low word, applied to a perſon 
that is tall and ſlender, | 

MAC'KEREL-GALE, S. (a cant word) a ſtrong breeze, as 
Johnſon ſuppoſes, ſo called becauſe ſuch as is neceſſary to 
to bring mackerel to market. Blew a nacb rel gale.” 
Dzro. | 

MA'CROCOSM, S. (macroco/me; Fr. from gases, makros, 
Gr. large, and xoopes; #o/mes, Gr. the world) the great 
world or univerſe. | 

MA'/CULA, S. (Lat: plural macule) a ſpot. The body 
« of the ſun may contract ſome macuiæ. Brown Theory. 
In phykc, any ſpots on the ſkin. 

To MA'CULATE, v. a. (maculatus, from - macule, Lat.) to 
ſpot or ſtain. Wants authority. | 

MAD, adj. (gentaad of roger Sax. mate, Ital.) diſordered 

in the mind, or deprived of the uſe of reaſon. Figeura- 
tively, hurried away by any violent or unreaſonable de- 
fire ; uſed with oz, after, ; but perhaps beiter with fer, 
though er is moſt common before the object of dekre, 
Furious or raging ; uſed with againf, 

6 Z n To 


M AG. 


_— 


To MA'D, . ©. Wh : ; wp 

itch of paſſion that a on is not under the government 

of reaſon. To make Factions or enrage. Neuterly, to 
run mad, or become furious. . 

MAD, S. (mathe, Sax. an inſect) an earth-worm, Arvs- 


WORTH. | | 
MA DAM, S. (ma dame, Fr. my lady) a term of compliment 
- uſed to women of every degree. 1 : 
MA'D-BRAIN, MA'D-BRAINED, adj. diſordered in mind. 
Hot-headed. 

MA'DCAP, S. (from mad and cap, either taking the cap 
figuratively for the head, or alludin 
by diſtracted perſons for the fake of diſtinftion) a mad- 
man. A wild, thoughtleſs, or hot-brained perſon. 

To MA'DDEN, v. . % become wild, furious, or mad. 

mad; to enrage or make furious. 

| g. madira, Ital. a 


in dying red. 


oo 


If 
l 


flower has one bell- 

having no tube, and is divided into four 
has awl-ſhaped ftamina, ſhorter than the 
a twin germen under the flower, ſupporting 
ſtyle dividing into upwards, crowned 


1 


2 germen. 


and 


5-41 


| 
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Holland for the purchaſe of it; though 
h for our a Toe 
iety for the improve- 


iotiſm, endeavoured to retrieve this 
i 14 at home, by annually 
premium for as grow the greateſt 
in this iſland, which is far better a- 

of it than 


MADE, participle preter of Maxx. 

MADEFA'CTIO (from madefaus of madefacio, Lat. 
to make wet) the act of making wet. To all made- 
« ien. Bac. 

MA'DGE-HOWLET, S. a kind of owl. 

MA'DHOUSE, S. a houſe where madmen are cured or 
confined. | 

MA'DLY, adv. in a furious, raging, or lunatic manner; 
like one that is deprived of the uſe of reaſon. . 

MA'DMAN, S. a yerſon deprived of the uſe of reaſon. 
os 2 who draws falſe concluſions from right 

.> Locks. 


«6 inciples 
MA NESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon whoſe underſtanding, 


* 


- 


mind or reaſon is diſordered ſo, as to make him danger- | 


ous. Fury; r 

MA'DRIER, S. a thick plank, ſometimes armed with iron 
plates having a cavity fufficient to receive the mouth of 
a with which it is applied againſt a gate, Cc. 


defined wo be broken down. A long and broad plank- 
_ uſed ſor ſu ing the earth in mines, eries, c. 


MA'DRIGAL, S. (Fr. and Span. madrig. „ It. from man- 
dre, Span. Ital, and Gr. a paſtoral, it formerly be- 
ing written amaxzdriale) originally a paſtoral ; at preſent, 
a little amorous poem or ſong, containing a certain num- 

ual verſes, not confined either to the ſcrupu- 

lous regularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram, 
bat conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate, yet ſimple, 


2 properly expreſſed. . 


MA DWORT, S. a plant fo called from a ſuppoſition that 


it cured madneſs only by being looked upon. 
MARE, in compoſition of names is derived from mer, Sax. 


famous, renowned ; ſo Zlmere, or #lmere, from 
£l, Sax. and mer, famous implies, all famous ; and 


[LEthelmere, from ethel, Sax. noble or nobility, and mer, 

Sax. famous, implies, famous for nobility, 
MAGAZINE, 8. (Fr. ounced ann, magacen, 
Span. magazine, Ital. mac Kay, we + a treaſure) 
a y applied to an arſenal, or place 
wherein military ſtores are laid A miſcellaneous pam- 
hlet, „ or col- 
of various pi publiſhed by the late 


up. 
pieces, originall ＋ 
Mr. Edward Cave of St. John's Gate, and called the Css. 
tleman's Magazine. | | 5 
mathy, Sax. made, Teut.) 


MA'GGOT, 8. (magred, Brit. 


a ſmall kind of a worm of a whitiſh colour found in nuts, 
tc. which turns into a fly. 


iguratively, a whimſey; 


deptive of reaſon. To raiſe to ſuch a 


to the caps worn | 


8 


4 


„cut into four ſegments, , | - 


| 


2 


caprice ; an odd fancy, 


MA'GICIA „S. (magicus) a conjurer; one ſuppoſed to be 


not a little diſpleaſi 


NAG 

MA'GGOTTINESS, 8. the flate of having or abounding M. 
in ma ts. 

MA'GGOTY, adj, full of maggots. Having one or more 


| maggots: Figuratively, whimſical ; capricious, applied 
to the mind. | 
MA'GI, S. (derived by ſome from the Perſian, which ſig- 
nifies a prieſt, but by Voſſius from a, 4aga, Heb. to medii. 
tate, whence EI'3TD, mahbagim, Heb. perſons addicted to 
- ſtudy, or meditation) a title given to the antient philoſo- 
hers, among the Perſians, who were the chief perſonages 
in the kingdom, and had the management of public affairs, 
-x appears from Hyde's account of the religion of the Per- 


ans. 
MA'GIC, 8. , Lat.) in its primary ſenſe the doarine 
of the II. among the Perſians. The knowlege of 
ſecret operations of the powers of nature, or a ſcience which 
teaches to produce ſurprizing and extraordinary effec, 
Writers of natural magic.” Bac. , Uſed in a good ſenſe. 
A correſpondence with bad ſpirits by means of which a perſon 
was able to perform a, things; ſorcery; in a bad 
ſenſe, and in which the word ſeems only uſed at preſent. 
MA'GIC, adj. acting by the co-operation of evil, ſpiriis. 
Acting by irreſiſtible influence. By magic numbers and 
«« perſuaſive ſound,” Cod EVE. | 
MA'GICAL, adj. acting or performed by ſecret and inviſible 
ers, either of nature or evil ſpirits. | 
MA'GICALLY, av. by the aſſiſtance or co-operation of 
evil ſpirits; according to the rules of magic, or the prac- 
tice of magicians. 
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ſkilled in magic, or to perform ſurprizing things by the co- 
operation of evil ſpirits, 

MAGISTE/RIAL, adj. (from magifter, Lat. maſter) ſuch as 
becomes a maſter, in a good tenſe. . Lofty ; arrogant, 
proud or imperious; in a bad ſenſe. In chemiſtry, pre- 
pared chemically, or after the manner of a magiſtery. 

 ** The magrferial ſalt,” Garw. _ | 

MAGISTE'RIALLY, adv. in a proud, imperious, or in- 
ſolent manner. | 

MAGISTE/RIALNESS, S. the quality of ordering in a 
proud, haughty and inſolent manner. | 

MA'/GISTERY, S. (magiferium, Lat.) in chemiſtry, a very 
fine powder made by lation and precipitation ; moſt com- 
monly applied to the preparation of any body by which the 
whole, or greateſt part 1s, by the addition of ſomewhat, 
changed into a body of a difterent kind, as when iron or 
copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars or Venus, 

MA'GISTRACY, S. (magiftratus, Lat.) the office or dignity 
of a perſon, who is charged with authority or government 

over others. | 

MA'GISTRALLY, adv. in an imperious, ical or 
deſpotic manner. To controul ſo magi/rally.” Brau- 
HALL. Not in 

MA'GISTP.ATE, S. (magiftratus, Lat.) a perſon publickly 
inveſted with 8 or the government of others. 

Ma GLIABECCHI, hbrary keeper to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany in Florence ; to which place he raiſed himſelf by 
indefatigable tudy from a very low and mean birth. His 
extr acquifitions were owing entirely to himſel;, 
having not had the advantage of a teacher, In his own 
library the books made an odd appearance, being ſtrewed 
on the ground, but notwithſtanding could be turned to by 
him on any — with 5 greateſt 1 His 
memory was very ſurprizing, he never etting any 
thing ke read, and being able to quote os Gow the 
moſt voluminous authours, without turging to the books. 
Hence he was looked upon as a prodigy of learning, but 
if his memory was great, his judgment was not very con- 
ſiderable ; and his {lovenry was not more notorious than 
his great learning was famous. The books which he uſed 
bore the marks of ſnuff, which he took to exceſs, whilc 

; others were daubed by yolks of eggs, a food he was fond 
of, ſerving ham ;nftead of plates. He let his nails grow 
ſo long, * they reſembled thoſe of a harpy ; and when 

be put on a ſhirt would always wear it as long as it would 

hang on his back, without changing it. His hair was clotted 
for want of combing ; as he lived in this fordid manncr 
and never waſhed himſelf, it is a wonder how any 2 
could keep his company; but his converſation was fo im- 
. proving, that multit 
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| | endured it, notwichſtanding the 
offenſiveneſs which proceeded from his naſtineſs, Ile dicd 
in the 174. Having frequent contells with the 
Jeſuits 8 this character from them, which did 
tle « e him; 2 doctor inter bibliunbe ei. 
« ſed bibliothecarius inter dedtors.” i. e, Ile appeais, in- 
« deed, learned among library keepers, but is à Cacer li- 
4 brary keeper among ihe ey. 4 FACT, & 2icl, 

ough owing to piqu ms founded in truth. 
" ö MA'GNAL- 
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MAGNANI'M 


MAI'DENH AIR, 


MAI 


GN A- RTER, 8. (Lat. the great paper or char- 
MA CEE ines of the liberties — 1 4 England ; 
ic origin may be derived even from Edward the Confefſor, 
1 was continued by Henry I. and his ſucceſſours, Stephen, 
Henry the ſecond, and king John, but that more particularly 
meant by this word, was Rad in the ninth year of 
Henry III. fince which Sir Edward Coke, obſerves that, 
eren in his days, it had been confirmed above thirty 


4-4 | 
MAGNA'LITY, 8. (magnalia, Lat.) a great thing. Some- 
thing extraordinary or above the common rate. Too 
« greedy of — 7 Bxown. Not in uſe. 
ITY, 8. (magnanimite, Fr. from 
reat, and animus, Lat. the mind) a diſpoſition of mind ex- 
erted in contemning dangers and difficulties, in ſcorni 
temptations, and deſpiſing earthly pomp and ſplendour. 
MAGNA/NIMOUS, adj. (magnanimus, t.) of a ſoul un- 
Aaunted at dangers and di culties, inſenſible to tempta- 
tions, and contemning earthly pomp and ſplendour. 
MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, adv. with 4 of mind and 
contempt of dangers, difficulties, pleaſures, and external 


mp. 

uIcRr. 8. (magnes, Lat.) the loadſtone. 

MAGNETIC, MAGNE “TIC AL, a. relating to the load- 
tone, Having the 1 or properties of attracting 
bodies like the loadſtone. The loadſtone. 

« magnetic hardeſt iron draws.” Par. Reg. This ſeems 
an eliptic expreſſion, inſtead of the magnetic fone. 

MA'GNETISM, S. the attractive power or property of the 
loadſtone. The power of attraction. | 

MAGNIFVABLE, adj. (from magnify) to be extolled or 
rendered greater by praiſe. Capable of being increaſed. 
« Number though ſufficiently magnifiable.” Bxown. Sel- 
dom uſed. | | 


MAGNUFIC, MAGNTFICAL, adj. (magnificus, Lat.) 
noted; illuſtrious, grand or noble. Exceeding magni- 
« fcal of fame.” 1 Chron. xxl. 5. 

MAGNI'FICENCE, S. (Fr. magnificentia, Lat.) grandeur 
of appearance, conſiſting in buildings, cloaths, or furni- 


ture, 

MAGNIFICENT, adj. (magnificus, Lat.) grand in appear- 
ance, Striking the eye with an appearance of richneſs, 
pomp fe: ſplendour. Fond of ſplendour, or an appearance 
of nches. | 

MA'GNIFICO, S. (Ital. plural — a grandee of 
Venice. The duke himſelf and the mragnificoes,” Shak. 

MAGNIFVER, S. one that praiſes, or extols a perſon by 
dwelling on his virtues, acquiſitions, or wealth. In op- 


tics, a glaſs which makes objects appear larger than 


they are, 

To MA'GNIFY, v. a. (magnifico, Lat.) to make z to 
extol with praiſe. To exalt; to elevate or raiſe higher in 
eſteem, ** Thee—thy thunders magnify d. Par. Loft. To 
think too highly, or have too good an opinion of one's 
ſelf; uſed with the reciprocal pronouns. ** If ye will zag- 
* nify yourſelves,” Je xix. 
thing. appear larger than it is. Figuratively, to repre- 
ſent a perſon's virtues or vices to 
are. Neuterly, to have an effect, — to optic glaſſes 
which when 455 do not repreſent objects larger than they 
we, are ſaid to have no effect. This 2 but lit- 
* tle with my father.“ Speck. Ne. 432. Johnſon cenſures 
the laſt ſenſe às cant. 

MA'GNITUDE, 8. greatneſs, applied to ſize. Compa- 
rative bulk; fize. Grandeur, or ſublimity, applied to 
ſentiment. _ 

MA'GPYE, S, (from pie, Fr. of pica, Lat. and mag, con- 
tratted from Margaret; agreeable to the cuſtom of uſing 
Phil to a ſparrow, and Poll to a parrot) a bird parti- 
coloured with black and white, ſometimes taught to talk. 
Uſed Sguratively, and by way of reproach, of a woman 
who talks to exceſs, | 

MA'HIM, MA'HEM, MATHEM, or MA'YHEM, S. 
nebaigner, old Fr. to maim, maitain, Goth. to cut, we- 

na, Arm. mancus, Lat.) in law, a wound, maim or 
corporal hurt whereby a perſon loſes the uſe of a member 
that might be of defence to him, or is any otherways wil- 
fully disfigured. 22 ü | 

MATH, 


ATVDEN, S. (magath, Goth. _ meaden, 
dau. maged, Belg. magd, Teut. mey, Run. and Dan. ma- 
ad, Erſe. or old Fr. mada, Perf.) a virgin. A woman 


rvant. A female, uſed adjeQively. ' 4 A maid child.“ 
Lev, xii, 5, A fiſh, a ſpecies of ſkate, called in Lincoln- 
ay a Kate dam/el. 3 een 
ATDEN, adi, conſiſting of virgins. Freſh ; neu) unuſed; 
unpolluted. ** this maiden bloſſom.” SAE. | 


capillary plant. 
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In optics, to make a 
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MAI'DENHEAD, MAI'DENHODE, MAI'DENTIOOD, s. 
(from megih-hadeor medenhad; Six, of made, Sax. a maid, 


and had, ſtate or condition) the ſtate or condition of a 
maid or pure, virgin. Figuratively, newneſs ; freſhneſs j 


an unpolluted ſtate. The 


low at- preſent. 


MATDENLIP, 8. an herb. 


ſenſe is reckoned ſomewhat 


 MAPFDENLY, adj. like a maid ; modeſt ; gentle; timo- 


IOus. 


MATDHOOD, S. the ſtate or condition of a virgin. By x 


% maidhood, honour, c.“ SuAk. Not in uſe. 


MAT'DMARIAN, S. a kind of dance, wherein a buffoon - 


is dreſſed like a maid, and plays tricks. A ſet of 
% morrice dancers danced a maidmarian.” TrmrLe. 


ng - | MAID-PALE, adj. pale like a fick virgin. The com- 


plection of her maid pale peace,” TELE. 
MATD-SERVANT, S. a woman or female ſervant. 1 
MAJESTIC, MAJESTIC AL, ac. (from majefty) auguſt 
noble; great, or like a king in appearance. Stately ; 
pompous. Sublime; elevated or lofty, applied to ſenti- 
ments, defires or ſtile. "bp 


 MAJE'STICALLY, adv. with dignity or grandeur. With 


loſtineſs of ſtile or ſentiments. _ 
MA'*JESTY,. S. . (maje/tas,, Lat.) greatneſs, dignity, or ſo- 
lemnity of appearance. Power or, ſovereignty. Dignity 
or elevation of thought or ſtile. The title given to kings 
MAIL, S. (maille, Fr. mag/ia, Ital. from maille, Fr. the 
meſhes of a net: Skinner. From mailhir, Brit. long, or 
meiler, Brit. bearing. a. ſhield) a coat of ſteel net work, 
worn formerly for vr vin Any armour. A bag or poſt- 
man's bundle of letters, from male or malette, Fr. i 
To MAIL, v. a. to arm or dreſs. in a coat of mail. To 
cover as with armour, ** MaiPd up in ſhame.” Sn. 
To * wv. à. (fee Mang u) to cut off the limb of a 
ron. WE | 
MA'IM, S. the act of cutting off a, limb, or disfiguring a 
perſon by a blow with a ſharp inſtrument. An 1njury or 
miſchief. An eſſential defect. «© A maim in hittory,” 
MAIN 20. 1d. F OTE 
IN, adi. (magne, © r. magnat, Lat. great) principal 
or A "7 ui Groſs or . 7 the chief — 155 
— ; or forcible. So main to our ſucceſs.” Par, 
oft . ; f 
MAN, S. the groſs, bulk, or. greateſt part. Force, from 
megen, S. With might and mgin.” Hudib. A hand, 
at dice. The great ocean. The continent. Invaded 
„the main of Spain.” Bac. A hamper. ArxsworTta, 
MA INLAND, S. the continent. Circe's hills from the 
„ mainland divide,” Da v. | : 
MA'INLY, adv. chiefly or princi ally. _ Greatly or power- 
fully. „He cannot but — r 
MAI'NMAST, S. the chief or middle maſt. nar yer 
MAI'NPERNABLE, adj. (from main, Fr. a hand, and prex- 
dre, Er. to take) bailable ; that may be admitted to bail. 
MAI NPERNOR, S. (fee MaixyzrxaBLE). a perſon to 
whom one in cuſtody 1s delivered, upon his becontidy 
bound for his appearance. A ſurety or bail. * 
MATINPRISE, S. (from main, Fr. ths hand and vr, Pr. 
taken) in law, the receiving a perſon into friendly cuftody, 
who otherwiſe muſt have gone to priſon, on ſecurity 
given that he ſhall be forth coming at a certain time or 
place appointed. It differs from bail, becauſe a perſon is 
in this caſe ſaid to be at large from the day of his being 
mainpriſed until the day of appearance; but where a 
perſon is bailed till a certain day, he is in law always ac- 
counted to be in the ward of his bail till that time; who 
may if they pleaſe keep him under confinement. 


| To MAUNPRISE, v. 8. to receive a perſon into fiiendly 


cuſtody by giving ſecurity for his appearance at a certain 
time or day inted. | h 

MAI'NSAIL, S. the fail of the mainmaſt. 

MAINSHEET, S. the ſheet or fail of the mainmaſt. 

To MAINTATN, v. a. (maintenir, Fr.) to preſerve or keep. 
To defend or hold out. To vindicate or juſtify. To ſup- 
port or keep up an expence. To ſupply with the conve- 
niencies of life. Neuterly, to ſupport by argument g to 
aſſert poſitively. | OE WW 

MAINTAENABLE, adj. (from maintain) defenſible 3 juſti- 
fable, - | PII Ps 

MAINTAINER; S. one that ſupplies another with the 
conveniences of life. One that defends a place or pi 


againſt an enemy. One that aſſerts and ſupports any 


trine by arguments, 


' MAINTENANCE, S. (maintenant, Fr.) a livelihood. A 


ſufficiency to ſupply with the conveniencies or NN 
| n hen 
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of life, Support, protection, or defence. Continuance 


without failure. 
MarNTOp, S. che top of the mainmaſt. 
MalNTOP-GALLANT-MAST, S. a maſt half the length 


of the mainmaſt. 


MAINTOP-MAST, s. a maſt half the length of the main- 


MAINYARD, S. the yard of the main maſt. ; 

MAJOR, 8. (the comparative of magnat, Lat.) greater in 
number, quantity, extent, quality, or dignity. _ 

MAJOR, S. in the army, an officer above the captain, and 
the loweſt field officer. In logic, the firſt propoſition in a re- 

ular ſyllogiſm. The mayor or head officer of a town. 
us laſt ſenſe is now obſolete. A perſon who is of age to 
manage his own affairs; the eldeſt of two. ; 

MAJORA'TION, S. the act of making greater; increaſe ; 
enlargement. There be five ways of majoration of 
% ſounds,” Bacon. | 

MA'JOR-DOMO, 8. "_w_ eur domo, Fr.) one who occa- 
fionally holds the place of the maſter of a houſe. A 
Reward. A maſter of a family. 

MA'JOR-GENERAL, S. a general officer of the ſecond 
rank who receives the — orders, gives them to the 
majors of brigades, and commands on the left when there 
are two attacks at a ſiege. | 

MAJORITY, S. the ftate of being greater. The greater 
number, from majorit?, Fr. Anceltry, from majores, Lat. 
Fulage, oppoſed to minority. The office of a major in 
an army. Firſt rank. Holds from all foldiers chief 
©« majority.” SHak. Obſolete, 

MA'IZE, S. Indian wheat or corn. 

To MA'KE, ». a. (preter and participle paſſive made, from 

macan, Sax. macken, Teut. maten, Belg.) to create. To 
form from materials. To compoſe, ſometimes followed 
by ap. To produce as an agent or cauſe. To do, perform, 
practice, or uſe. Lo cauſe to have any quality or bring 
into any ſtate. To ſuffer or endure. Who makes ſhip- 
4% wrack.” Bac. To commit or be guilty of, followed by 
Fault. To compel or force, followed by a verb. Mage to 
«« riſe.” Locke. To intend, to purpoſe to do. What 
« doſt thou make a ſhipboard.” Davy. To ſell, fo as to 
gain. He makes five marks.” SHax. In navigation, 
to reach, arrive at, or direct the courſe towards, To give 
away. When thou makef a dinner.” Lake xiv. 12. To 
turn to ſome uſe. To contribute to. To the ali 

% our happineſs.” Locks. Uſed with away, to kill or 

deſtroy ; ** Made away his brother.” Sax. To transfer, 

« Debtors to ſome friend make all away.” WALTER. Uſed 

with account of. To eſteem, or regard. Uſed with amend, 

to recompence or repay. Followed by free with, to treat 
without ceremony. Uſed with good, to maintain, defend, 
juſtify, fulfil, or accompliſh. Uſed with /ight of, to con- 
fider as of no importance or conſequence ; uſed with love, 
to court. Uſed with merry, to feal or partake of a jovial 
entertainment. Uſed with of, to conſider, to account; to 
eſteem ; uſed with much before of, to cheriſh, foſter or pay 
an extraordinary reſpeR to; to gain conſiderably. Uſed 
with over, to transfer; to ſettle in the hands of truſtees. 
Uſed with out, to clear . explain, or ſolve a difficulty ; 
to prove or evince. Uſed with ure of, to look upon, or 
conſider as certain; to ſecure the poſſeſſion of. Uſed with 
wp, to get together, or collect; to reconcile, applied to 
quarrels; to repair a breach ; to compoſe of different in- 
gredients or things ; to upply any defect. To accompliſh, 
conclude or complete. Uſed with way, to force a paſſage; to 
introduce; to proceed, We could make little, or no day. 

Neuterly, oſed with to or towards, to tend, travel, or 
.direQ ones courſe, or force a paſſage. To contribute. Uſed 
with for or to, to e as an argument; uſed with for or 
again; followed by with, to concur ; followed by as if, 
to ſhow, to appear, or carry an appearance, Uſed with for, 
to favour ; to be to the advantage. To compenſate ; to 
ſup ly or be in the ſtead of, 

MA KE, S. (from the verb) form ; particular ſhape. Na- 
ture. A companion or favourite friend, j from mack, Sax. 
The maids and their makes.” B. Jounson, The laſt 
ſenſe is obſolete. | 

MAKE-BATE, (from makt and beat, or debate) a perſon 

who excites quarrels. | 

MAKER, 8. the CxzaTox. Ong who produces any thing. 
One whio ſets a thing or perſon in an advantageous ſtate. 

MA*KEPEACE, S. one reconciles perſons at variance; 

- a maker. To be a makepeact.” Star. 

MA EWEIGHT, S. any ſmall thing thrown in to make 
up weight. SN | 
MALACHTTE, 8. x#, malache, Gr. mallows) a-ſtone, 
ſometimes entifely green, but lighter than the nephritic 


| 


ſttone, ſo as to reſemble the leaf of the 


MAL 

whence it has its name, trove from 

MA'LADY, S. (maladie, Fr. maladia, Ital.) a diſeaſe. 
diſorder in the body; ſickneſs. . 1. 2 

MALA'NDERS, S. (from mal and andare, Ital. to oil 
a diſeaſe in horſes conſiſting of a dry ſcab on ihe poſe 


ern. 
MA'LAPERT, adj. (mal and pert) ſaucy; quick; 
Fr replies, but Alone wi or ſaucy. * 


APE/RTNESS, S8. livelineſs or quickneſs in making 


reply, attended with ſaucineſs. 
MALAPE'RTLY, adv. ſaucily; anſwering in a quick and 
ſaucy manner, * i 
MA'LE, adj. (male, Fr. maſculus, 
He ſex, oppoſed to female. 
1 8. the BY of any 15 
LE, in compoſition implies ill and is derived fro 
Lat. male, old Fr. 4 EN «22. o ogy 
MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION,' S. bad conduct, or n. 
nagement of affairs. 


MALE- CONTENT, MALE-CONTENTED. a4; di- 
contented ; diſſatisſied. | 

MALE-CONTE'NTEDLY, adv. in 4 diſſatisfied or gc 
contented manner. 

MALE-CONTE/NTEDNESS, S. diſcontentedneſs. A di. 
poſition of mind wherein a perſon is diſſatisſied wig 
meaſures, and diſaffected to a government. 

MALEDFCTED, adj. (maledictus, Lat.) accurſed. 

MALEDTCTION, S. (Fr. maledice, Lat.) a curſe; execn. 
tion; the act of denouncing or wiſhing evil to fal 
upon a perſon. | 

MALEFA'CTION, S. (from male, Lat. ill, and ace, Ly, 
to do) a crime. They have proclaimed their . 
ont.“ SHak. Not in uſe. 

MALE-PRA'CTICE, 8. any bad practice or habit, Ay 
practice contrary to ſettled rules or cuſtoms. 

MALE'VOLENCE, S. (malewvolentia, Lat,) ill will. An un. 
clination to hurt. 47 | 

MALE'VOLENT, adj. (malevolens, Lat.) ill diſpoſed th 
wards another; inclined to do another a miſchief. 

MALE*'VOLENTLY, adv. after a manner which ſhows an 
inclination to hurt, 27-4 Fu 

MA'LICE, S. (Fr. malitia, Lat.) deliberate miſchief, A 
long continued defire of revenge or hurting others. 


Lat.) belonging to the 


| MALFCIOUS, adj. (malicieux, Fr. malitio/us, Lat.) pre- 


ſerving a continual propenſity and reſolution towards r. 
venge, or injuring others, | 

MALFEIOUSLY, adv. in a manner which ſhows an bai. 
tual thirſt of revenge, or a deliberate intention of deity 

MALT CIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of brood 
ALFCIOUSNESS, S. the qu of ing long upot 
injuries and being blind bet for — a UE) 
perſon a miſchief. 

MALTGN, 8. rr malihn, from maligne, Fr. u. 
17 Lat.) ill diſpoſed towards any one; ftrongly a0 
obſtinately bent to do a perſon miſchief. In medicine, 
inſectious, peſtilential or fatal to the body. Map 
* ulcers.” Bac | 


To MALFGN, v. 4. to regard with envy or malice. 10 
do a miſchief; to revenge. | 
MALIGNANCY, S. (from malignant) malice ; unfayoutt 
bleneſs. In medicine, a defirudive tendency. ; 
MALI'GNANT, adj. Fr.) envious ; unfavourable ; ni 
cious ; revengeful. In medicine, mortal or cndangen"s 
life. Malignant fevers.” 5 
MALTGNANT, S. a perſon of ill intentions, or malle. 
ouſly diſpoſed. During the civil wars it was given by de 
friends of Cromwell to thoſe that adhered to the chu 
or the king. ; 
MALIGNANTLY, adv. in a malicious or miſchiev% 
manner. | 
MALIGNER, 8. (pronounced malihner) one who is 0b: 
nately bent to do another a miſchief. A perſon who . 
ſures in a ſarcaſtic manner. ita 
MALFGNITY,: S. (malignit?, Fr.) hurtfulneſs or evilnel:0 
nature. A diſpoſition obſtinately bad or malicious. 
phyſic, a quality which endangers and threatens lite.“ 
MALVGNLY, adv. Raps, malihnl,) envioal'y ; my 
malice, or an obſtinate inclination to do ill. 11 
MA'LKIN, 8. (from mal, a contraction of Mary, and - 
a diminutive termination) a kind of mop made of clov 2 
with which ' bakers ſweep or clean their ovens. T irg 
tively, a figure made up of rags, A dirty VO” 
* The kitchen maltin.“ Su. % 
MA'LL, S. (nal, Sax. mel, 14 to beat to pieces, mals | 
maglio, Ital, malleyg, Lat.) a ſtroke or blow. G3** 7 
* reverend head à mall.” Hludib. A mallet. A ** 


MALLARD, 8. (malart, Fr. mallaerd, laivious, Bel 


MA'MMET, S. (a diminutive of mam 


To MA'NACLE, ». 4. the 
| „v. 4 (from 


MAN 
| formerly uſed to 
| hoy Mall in % James's park ; and Pall. Mall near 
his majeſty's palace at St. James's, Moll, Ill. a walk paved 


: Us. J | 
: rr ©, 4. to beat or ſtrike with a mall. 


. of 
mallen, Belg . to be laſcivious, and aerd, Belg. nature) the 

He of the ſpecies of wild ducks. | At 

MALLEABPFLITY, S. (from malleable) the quality of bear- 
ing to be beaten, and ſpreading, under the flrokes of the 


ers ;- ©: | 
LA LLEABLE, adj. (Fr. from malleut, Lat. a hammer) ca- 
pable of enduring the ſtrokes of an hammer, and being by 
that means made thinner and of a greater bulk. 
MA'LLEABLENESS, S. the quality of enduring the ham- 
mer, and of being increaſed in breadth thereby. 
To MA'LLEATE, v. a. (malleus, Lat.) to hammer; to 
ſorge or ſhape by the hammer. Malleating metals.” 
Deux. 


MA'LLET, 8. (mel, Sax. a croſs, ſo called from its reſem- 


bling a croſs. Malleus, Lat.) a wooden hammer. 

MA'LLOWS, S. (malu, Sax. malva, Lat.) a plant, fo call- 
ed from its emollient or ſoftening qualities. 

MA'LMSEY), S. 2 Fr. malwaſia, Ital. ſo called 
from Marwvifa, or Malvaſia, a promontory of Chios, or 
from Monembafia, formerly called Epidaurus, a port in Pe- 
loponneſus) a kind of grape or wine, Chian, or Cretan 
wine. Sack. f 

MALT, S. (mealt, Sax. malt, Dan. maltæ, Teut.) barley 
tee pet in water till it ſprouts, and then dried in a kiln, 


MA'LT-DUST, S. the duſt of malt. 


MA'LT-FLOOR, S. a floor on which malt is dried. 

MA'LT-HORSE, S. a word of reproach, implying a dull, 
ſtupid drudge. 

MA'LT-MAN, MA'LTSTER, S. one who makes malt. 

MALVERSA'TION, S. (Fr.) a mean, baſe, wicked and 
fraudulent trick or ſhift. ab 

MaM, MAMMA?, 8. (mam, „ mammwys, Brit. 
mamma, Lat. this word is uſed as an addreſs to a mother, 


in almoſt all languages, and is therefore by Skinner ſup- | 


poſed to be the language of nature and the firſt word a 
child pronounces) a word uſed by children for a mother. 
MAMME'E-TREE, S. a large tree growing on the hills of 
Jamaica, to the height of bo or 70 feet; it is green all the 
year, its fruit is of the bigneſs of a man's fiſt, and when ripe 
of a yellowiſh green colour, and very grateful to the taſte. 
a puppet or dol. 

To play with zammets.” Sar. Obſolete. 


| MAM[MIFORM, adj. (mammiferme, Fr. from mamma, a 


Pap, and . forma, 


t. a ſhape) having che ſhape of a 
reaſt, pap or dug. ; 


MA MMO, S. (Skinner ſuppoſes it derived from man, 


Brit. little, and ccd, a diminuuve ending, or a ſyllable add- 
ed only to lengthen out the word, as in bullec4) a large, 
ſhapeleſs piece. An offal or fragment of meat. : 
To MA'MMOCK, v. a. to tear; to pull into pieces in ſuch 
a manner as to raiſe ſqueamiſhneſs in the beholder. 
Anton, S. - (Syr.) the god of riches. Figuratively, 
riches. 
MA'N, S. (plural men. Manna, Goth. men, plural, marr, 
nen, Sax. man, mann, Belg. and Teut. mand, Dan. 
from manan, Sax; mecnen, Belg. meynen, Teut. to think 
or mean, of mens, Lat. or Aeg, menos, Gr. the mind) a 
human being. A male, oppoſed to a woman. A perſon 
falk grown, oppoſed to a boy. A rational creature, op- 


poſed to a beaſt. £ doe in a ſtate of independence or 
wealth. Uſed in "a looſe ſenſe for, any one. A man 
would expect to find.“ ö 

wood uſed in playing at Cheſs or Draughts. A male ſer- 


war. He is uct his own man, implies a perſon's being out 
of his mind or mad. m i. - 


To MAN, v. a. (mannen aer Jag, Belg: to man à town) 


to furniſh, ſupply or guard men. - Figuratively, to 
fortify or ſtrengthen, ** Having mans d his foul.” Spe#. 
No 164. In falconty, to tame. To attend, ſerve or wait 
on. To direct or point at, uſed With againſt, ** Man but 
again Othello's' breaſt.” SUB.” e two laſt ſenſes 


we obſolete. n . 
to ee, 
MA'NACLES, S. (manicler, Fr. from maitice, Lat. of na- 
ICUANAGE, eee Fr. ee Hal ho 
V. a, (menager, Fr. larr, 4) to 
conduct char proces. To 


duet or carry on, applied to a charge or 
_ a 4 to 'praceful-airs. To govern” 79 or 
o tractable, To wield, or make uſe of: kuſband 
| No XLVII: Soc! 2 14, +3 . N are 1 | 
"" | 0 A073 | \$* +8 FUR. ? 


; £ 
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play with malls and balls ; | 


Appis, A moveable, piece of | 


vant, of mona, Span. a ſlave, A man of, aua, is a hip of MA'NFULLY, 


| MA'NGINESS, S. the a of having the mange. y 


MAN 


or make the beſt of. To treat with caution and decency, 
ſo as to ſecure obedience, and prevent that reſiſtatice which 
might otherwiſe happen. To e his Proteſtant ſub- 
«« jets.” Apps, Johnſon calls this a Galliciſm not to be 
imitated, Neuterly, to ſuperintend or tranſact affairs, 


-r | 1241" ROA) 

E, S. (menage, Fr. managgiv, Ital.) conduct; ad- 
_ miniſtration. Uſe or aftion. ** Could not endure the mas 
nage of the fire.” Bac. The government of a-horſe. 
MA'NAGEABLE, aj. eaſy to be uſed; wielded or moved. 

Submitting to government; tractable. "I 

MA'NAGEABLENESS, S. the quality of being eafily uſed 
or moved. 'The quality of ſubmitting to i ion, go- 
vernment or authority. - | TY 

MANAGEMENT, S. 2 Fr.) conduct; the man- 
ner of tranſacting or conducting any thing. Prudence. 
Dealing; tranſaction. He had great managements with 
« ecclefiaſtics.” Apps. X 

MANAGER, S. one who has the direction, conduct or 
vernment of any thing or perſon. A perſon who mare 
the beſt of every thing. A prudent or frugal 5. 

MANAGER, 8. (menagerie, Fr.) conduct; direction; the 
manner in which any thing is tranſacted. Diſcretion in 
* the managery of 4 affair.“ CLargxD. Huſbandry or 
frugality. The manner of uſing an inſtrument or weapon. 

MA'NCHE, S. (Fr.) in heraldry, a fleeve. 

MA'NCHET, S. (Skinner derives it from michet, Fr, per- 
haps it may come from manger, Fr. to eat) a ſmall loaf of 

| fine bread, | 
MANCHINEE'L, S. (manchinella, Span.) a tree which 

grows in South-America ; whoſe juice is ſo corroſive that 
it will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin and burn holes in linen. 

To MA'NCIPATE, v. a. (mancipatus, Lat. from 'mancipo, 
Lat.) to enſlave, bind or tie, uſed with 0. Mancipated 
to ſtate motions.” Hats. Seldom uſed. 

MA'NCIPLE, S. (mancipio, Ital. manceps, Lat.) the Reward 
or . that furniſhes proviſions for a ſociety; particu- 
larly uſed of the purveyor of a college. 

MANDA'MUS, S. (Lat. we command, from mando, Lat.) 
in law, a writ that iſſues out from the court of King's- 
Bench, ſo called from the firſt word. 

MANDA'TARY, S. (mandataire, Fr.) a 18 to whom 

| the pope has given a mandate for his benefſice. 
MA'NDATE, S. (mandatum, Lat.) a command. A com- 
miffion, charge or precept. In law, a judicial command 
of the king or his juſtices to have any thing done for the 
diſpatch of juſtice. | 8 | | : 

MANDA'”TOR, S. (Lat.) a directof. | 

MA'NDATORY, adj. (mandatus, Lat.) containing a com- 
mand, precept or direction. | 

MA/NDIBLE, S. (mandibula, Lat. from mando, Lat. to 
chew) the jaw. The upper mandible.” Grew. 

MANDTLION, S. (mandiglione, Ital.) a ſoldier's coat. SuIx - 
NER. A looſe garment, or ſleeveleſs coat. Airs, | 

MA'NDREL, 8. (mantdrin, Fr.) a kind of wooden pully 
making a part of a turner's late. SIT 

MA'NNDRAKE, S. (mandragore, Fr. mandragoras, . 
Lat. and Gr.) a plant whoſe root is ſuppoſed to reſemble 
the human form. | | | 

MANDUCA'TION, S. (mandutatio, Lat.) eating. The ac- 


tion of the lower jaw. N 
MA'NE, 8. (eng, Brit. macne, Belg. mabre, Teut. man, 
Jake which hangs down on the neck of 
1 18 : 


Dan.) the long 
horſes or other animals, -- 
MA/N-EATER, S. one that eats human fleſh.” 

MA'NED, S. — mane) haying a mane. | 
MA'NES, S. {from maneo, Lat. to remain) a ghoſt, or that 
which remains of a yu after dean. : 

MANFUL, adj. bol ; ſtout; daring: . . . 5 

adj. in a bold, ſtout or daring manner. 

MANFULNESS, S. the quality of behaving in a manner 
that ſhows undaunted courage and invincible reſolution. 

MANG-CORN, S. ( gen, Belg. to mingle, or marg for 

among, and corn) corn of different kinds mixed together; 2s 

wheat and rye. | 


Made An k. 8. (pere, low Lat.) an iron. ore of 


the poorer of a dark iron grey colour, very heavy but 
wad par He by glaſſmen for clearing glaſs. 21 
MANGE, 8. (mangedi/eh, Fr.) the itch or in cattle. 


— — 
- 


MA'NGER, S. (mangeeir:, Fr. mangiatoin, Ttal; from” 2 | 
_ . tal. to cat) a place or — witch 
the food of cattle is contained, in'a ſtablee. 


I'S 


wy 
To MA'NGLE, v. a. {mangilen, 'Belg. to be-wanting} to 
cut and hack, To cut and tear piece meal; to butcher. . 


; o : 3 
3 4 | H | d 
MA'NGLER;'S. one that hacks or deſtroys in a tude an 
. 5 * , : 8 , k 
butcherly manner. e enen 
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MA NGO, 8. (nangaſban, Fr.) a fruit of the ile of ava, 
5 tomewbat , bling a melon, brought Needed to 


oy ” 


Europe. 17 t WY 
MA'NGY, adj. 1 mange] infected with the mange. 

Scabby ; applied to beaſts. WT" 
MAN-HA*TER, S. one that hates mankind. 


MA'NHOOD; S. (from man and hood of bade, Sax. condi- | 


tion or ſtate) the ſtate or condition of a man. Human na- 
ture. The ſtate of a male, oppoſed to womanhood. The 
ſtate of a perſon full-grown, oppoſed to childhood. 
1 ; bravery ; reſolution. 5 1 
MANFAC;' MANVACAL, adj. (maniacus, Lat.) raging 
with madneſs. WT : 
MANIFEST, » adj. (manifeftus, Lat.) plain; z not 
doubtſul: Publickly known. Detected, or pubhckly con- 
victed, uſed with of. * Manifz/ft of ſhame.” Dx YU. 
MA'NIFEST, 8. (manife/e, Fr. manife/fo, Ital.) a declara- 
tion; a public proteſt. | 
To M A'NIFEST. V. 4. nary ac Fr. manifefto, Lat.) to 
make appear; to make public; to ſhow plainly ; to dif- 


cover. | | 
MANIFESTA'TION,. S. (Fr.) a diſcovery. The act of 
- publiſhing or making public. Clear and undoubted evi- 
. dence. | 

MANIFES'TIBLE, adj. (properly ſpelt manifefable) eaſy to 

be proved or made evident. X 

MA'NIFESTLY, adv. clearly; plainly ; evidently. 
MANIFESTNESS, S. clearneſs of evidence. 


totiety. | 
MA'N TO, S. (Ital.) a public proteſtation, or declara- 


tion. 

MANIFOLD, adj. (many and fold) of different kinds. 
Many in * — 

MA'/NIFOLDLY; adv. in many reſpeQs. 

MANTGLIONS, S. in gunnery, two handles on the back 

of a piece of ordnance, caſt after the German manner. 


Bailey. 
MA'NIKIN, 8. (manniken, Belg.) a little man. A dear 
% maniktin.” Shar. Not in uſe. 83 
MANIPLE, 8. * i Lat.) a handful. Figuratively, 
a2 fmall band of ſoldiers, * 

1 S. a murderer. To kill anlillert. 
Da vo. 

MANKIND, S. the human race or ſpecies. Reſembling a 
male. © A mankind witch,” Snak. | 

MA'NLIKE, adj. ftrong ; vigorous; reſembling a man full- 


On 


, and in perſection. 1. 
MANLESS, adj. without men; not manned. Fire- 


* © boats manle/s.” Bac. 


-MA'NLINESS, 8. the appearance of a man fu and 


arrived at years of Bravery;- ftoutneſs. 
MA'NLY, adj. becoming a man. Stout, brave, or with 
undaunted and ution. ; ' 


MA'NNA, S. (Lat. derived by ſome from mannab, Heb. a 
gift, becauſe it was a gift from heaven; by others from 
minnab, Heb. prepared, becauſe it was fit for eating; or 
from man, Egyptian, what is it? it occaſioning ſurprize, ac- 
- cording to, Scripture, on its diſcovery) in pharmacy, a 
kind of honey-like juice or gum, concreted into a Vid 
form, of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh colour, in the 
. form of flakes, exſuding in Calabria and Sicily from two 
trees, which are v; of the aſh. That mentioned in 
_ Scripture, ſeems to have been a kind of honey-dew con- 
denied, on account of its diſolvin the heat of the ſun, 
its farm reſembling a coriander „Oc, and was 
bably, what is in the New Teſtament, called wild honey, 


ublic no- | 


8 


8 


| MA'NNISH, ad... 


- MAN-TTGER, S. a large monkey 


M AN 
ving the appearance "0 of eco 
man: Figuratively, bold ; maſcuhne. b A — þ 
«© pudent and mann grown.” Dur. | : 
MA'NOR, S. (maneir, old Fr. maner, Arm. maneriun, low 
Lat.) an ancient are, or royalty, ' conſiſting of a de 
meſne, and of a court baron. In common a rule 
or government which a man has over ſuch as hold land 
within bis fe. „er TY ; 
MANQUE'LLER, S. (from man and cævellan, 
a manſlayer or murderer. | 
MA'NSE, S. (man/io, Lat. from manto, 
ſonage houſe. 
MA'NSION, S. (mano, Lat.) a 
abode or houſe. In law, the lo 
within his fee. i | | 
MA'NSLAUGHTER, S. in its primary fgnification mu. 
der, or deſtruction of the human ſpecies. In lay, the 
killing a perſon, without malice prepenſe, as in a bag 
that anſes from a ſudden quarrel, &c, | 
MANSLA'YER, S. one that kills another. 
MANSUE'TE, adj. (manſuetus, I at.) tame, or gentle, op- 
*r to furious or wild. Manſuere birds.” RA x. Seldom 
uſed. 
MANSUETUDE, 8. (Fr. manſuetude, Lat.) tamene. 
Gentleneſs of diſpoſition. 1 
MA'NTEL, S. (old Fr.) work raiſed before a chimney to 
conceal it. 
MANTELET, 8. (Fr. à diminutive from manteau, Fr. 3 
cloak) a ſhort kind of cloak worn by women. In fort. 
cation; a kind of moveable pent-houſe, made of pieces of 
timber, ſawed into planks three inches thick, nailed on; 
over another to the height of fix feet, generally caſe 
within, going upon wheels, and drawn by pioneers, to 
ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from the enemies ſhot. Ste 
the table facing Fox T1F1caTiOn. 
or baboon. 


MA'N'TLE, S. (mantell, Brit. mantel, Sax.) a kind of cloak, 
or looſe cloth or filk thrown over the reſt of the dre, 
worn formerly by generals, and at preſent uſed by nurſe: 
and midwives to carry infants a in. 

To MA'NTLE, v. 4. to cloke; to cover. To diſguiſe, 

To MA'NTLE, v. 3. (the original of this word is doubt. 
ful) to ſpread the wings, as a hawk in pleaſure. To 
Joy or revel. To be expanded, or fpread luxurianty, 

To froth, or ferment ; applied to liquours. 

MA'NTLE-TREE, 8. in carpentry, the piece of timber 
running acroſs the head of the opening of a chimney, nd 
8 projecting out from the wall, to hold china, 


. 
MA'NTUA, 8. (corrupted from manteau, Fr.) a woman! 
8 ® 
MA'NTUA-MAKER, S. a perſon who makes gowns fe 


women. 
MANUAL, adj. (manuel, Fr. manualis, Lat.) performed 
by the hand; uſed by the hand. | 
MANUAL, S. (from mann, Lat.) a ſmall book, ſuch a 
may be eafily carried in the hand. 
MANU'/BRIUM, S. (Lat.) a handle. If the manubriw 
be taken off.” , BoyLs. Not in uſe. > 
MANUDUC'TION, S. {manudu#ie, Lat.) the act of gui. 
ing or leading by the hand. 8 
MANUFAC ORyY, S. (from manus, Lat. a hand, and fa, 
Lat. to make) a place wherein great numbers of peope 
aſſembled to work on any rnd fort of goods. 4 
commodity, or 4 — of work made by the hand, uſual! 
applied to ſuch whoſe. militerials are the products of the 
ſame country. " 


Sax. to kill) 
Lat. to ſtay) a bar. 


lace of reſidence; ;, 
's chief dwelling-houſs 


and ſaid to be part of the ſubſiſtence of the Baptiſt in the! | MANUFA'CTURE, S. (Fr. from manus, Lat. a band, a 
Wilderneſs. j „r acio, Lat. to make) any fort of work made b) 

-MA'NNER,, S. . (matiere, Fr. maziera, Ital.) form or me- Rand.. 1 
thod. Cuſtom 3 practice, habit or faſhion. *©* After the To MANUFA'CTURE, ». a. (manufa#urer, Fr.) to Pie. 
*« manner of the Zidonians.” Judges xviii."7. Sort or | duce or work upon anz thing by the hands, or by at. 
kind. A way peculiar to any perſon,” Uſed with in, a MANUFACTURER. one who performs any work of 
certain degree. Mien, or particular caſt of the counte- labour of the hands; or keeps great numbers of men! 
 -» nance. T A quality of the mind. work on any particular commodity,” N 5 
In che plural, morals ; habit, general way of life. Cere- 4 To MANUMTSE, Vs (manumifſus from manunitto, Lat 
monious behaviour ; good-breeding, In NN the par- | to ſet free. or deliver 10 llavery. T Captives ANA 
particular inclination, virtues or vices, which the writer Warr. a © . SS 
gives his perſonages. In painting, the partigular chatac- | MANUMI'SSION, (Fr. nanu, Lat.) the act of guns 
ter, ſtile or mark, which diſtinguiſhes the. productions of liberty to flavess  *© — — 

one maſter from another. 13 an e a. (manumitto, Lat.) to deliver 
| ſlavery; to { A | 


MA'NNERLINESS; . (from manzerh) the quality of be- 
6 88 civility or complaiſance. | 
' MA'NNERLY,,. . (manieriich, Belg.) civilly with com- 


+ -plaifance ad goad-breeding. Adverbially, in a civil or 
_ . - complaiſant manner. 3 ' 5h 
' IKIN, 8. (fee Manixin, from man and, Ilan, 
Teut. ſmall) a lictle man ; a dwarf. | od | 

— 


, 
- 
* 


dered better Nn applied to ground. 


MANURABLE, adj. (from maniyre) capable of being * 


or hul 
An ob- 


To 


| MANURANCE, 8. (from manure) agriculture 
 ;bandry.. &, Kept from manurarce.” STENSER. 
ſolete word, but worthy of revival. JonAsox. 


MAR 


To. MANURE; v. 4, {mancuvrer, old Norm. . 


Fr.) to cultivate or improve ground by huſbandry or an- 


nual labour. To dung or fatten land. 


MANURE, 8, any thing laid on lands, to enrich. and fat-- 


ten them. Oak bark or tanners bark ; rotten vegetables, 


the weeds. of ponds, or lakes, and vegetables cut down as 


oon as they begin to flower; the refuſe of kitchen gar- 


"dens; fern mowed down, while green and tender, and 


rotted by being laid in heaps ;- aſhey of all kinds of ve- 
; getables - rotten wood and ſawduſt ; bones, horns, and 


other parts of animals; decayed fiſh; fea ſand and ſhells 


are, by Miller, recommended as very uſeful Compoſts for 
this purpoſe. 125 4 TRAP | Fs 

MANU'REMENT, S. the improvement of land by manual 
labour, or covering it with dung and other compoſts. 


MANU'RER, S. a perſon who enriches and improves land 


* 


by manual labour; a huſbandman. | 
MA'NUSCRIPT,, S. (many/crit, Fr, manuſcriptum, Lat.) an 
an original, written by an authour's or copier's hand, 
generally applied to ſuch books as have never been 
" rinted. | 
MANY, adj, (comparat. more, ſuperlat. moſt, from manig, mæ- 
nig. Sax. it is obſerved, that the Saxons on account of its 
frequent uſe. in their language, have written it with 
twenty variations, managai, Goth. mænig, Belg. mnego, 
Ruff. Dalm. Boh. Croat. -wmegi, Pol.) conſiſting of a 
great number; numerous ; ſeveral. An indefinite num- 
r; preceded and followed by as; all that. 4s many 
«, ar were willing.“ Exod. xxxv. 22. Uſed with to, pow- 
erful. ** Too many for them.“ L*EsTrancs. | A low 
phraſe; i: g bt a: 8 
IN V, S. (ſee the adjecti ve. Managei, Goth. mno/e/owa, 
Ruſſ. ng, Sclav. mnoi/t2vo, Boh. mneffwvo, Dalm. and 
Pol.) a multitude ; a company or great number. When 
uſed before a noun ſingular, it ſeems to be uſed ſubſtan- 
tively, and to expreſs. ſeveral, or more than one, with 
ſome emphaſis. ** Mary a ſtone.” DRY. It is often 
uſed in compoſition to ſignify. ſeveral and variety. | 
MANY-CO'LOURED, 2%. having various and different 
. colours. | | * 


| MANY-CO'RNERED, adj, having ſeveral, or a great num- 


ber of corners. 


 MANY-HEA'DED,. . having ſeveral or a great num- 


ber of heads. 


 MANY-LA'NGUAGED, 2. having or uſing ſeveral lan- 


ep. 1 48 4 135d Braid 

MANY-PE/OPLED, a/. populous, or containing à great 
number of perſons. | PYS ; + $2 

MANKSTE 8, an adverbial Phraſe, for often or fre- 
quently. 0 Aan 2 

MAP, S. (meppe, Fr. mappa, Ital.) 2 geographical picture, 
or a projection of the globe or a part thereof, on a 
plain ſurface, repreſenting the forms and dimenſions of 
the ſeveral countries, rivers and ſeas, with the ſituation 
of cities, mountains and other places according to their 
reſpective longitude and latitude, | 

To MAP, v. «a. to make a map, to delineate a country, 


| 


ee, on paper. To deſcribe the fituation of a place. If 


% Piſamo have mapped it right.” SHAk. 
MA'PLE-TREE, S. (mapultreo, Sax.) a tree with jagged an- 
gular leaves, whoſe ſeeds grow together in hard, winged 
. veſſels, of which the ſycamore is a ſpecies. 
MA'PPERY, S. the art of planning and deſigning. © Bed- 
Work, mappery,' cloſet war.” Sax, Not in uſe. 
To MAR, 8. L an, Sax. to be profuſe or deſtroy) to 
injure; to {| I hart, or damage. | 
MARANA'THA, S. (RIMW3T2, Syr. the Loan comes, or 
the Lonp is come) a form of threatening, curſing and 
anathematiſing among the Jews ; ſome commentators ima- 
gine it an att of devoting a perſon to the greateſt of 
; evils, the . utmoſt ſeverity of Divine Judgments, . and a 
- wiſh that the Loxp would come quickly to take ven- 


| geance of his fins; others impgive it to be uſed abſo- 


ately, and to ſignify, no more than, The Mgssau is 
come, the Lokp has appeared, woe be to him that be- 
« heveth it not!” Sits el 
MARA'SMUS, 8. (from. pagtuu,  meraine, Gr. to wither) 
| — A an extreme waſting or conſumption of the 
Whole body. 5 
MARAVRE BI, 8. (Arab. from Almoravides, a dynaſty of 
Moors, Who paſſing out of Africa into Spain, impoſed 
+ their name an chis coin) à ſmall Spaniſh copper coin, va- 
lued at ſomething more than à French denter, or half a 
farthin * Engliſn. Con Wenne ; 
MA'RBLE, $.. (marbre, Fr. marmor, I at. from pajuayo, 
Gr. to ſhine) a kind of ſtone found in great maſſes, and 
dug ont of. quarries, of ſp & a ſubſtan 
And ſo fine a grain, that it readily takes 'a beautiful po- 


ard and compact a ſubſtance 


round ſlones played 


MAR, 


liſh, and is uſed in ſtatues, chimney-pieces, tt, Small 


| with by children. Figuratively, ap- 
| | plied, to a ſtöne with a remarkable inſcription. The 
„Arundel marble.” IG ef ns o 
; MA'RBEE, adj. made of marble. Variegated, or of dif- 
ferent, colours, like marble. * NT Lo CAL 
To Ma RBLE, v, a. (murbrer, Fr.) to paint with veins, 
| clouds, or different colours in reſemblance of marble. 
| MA*RBLED,, adi. ſomething veined or clouded in imitation 
of marble. 4 Bens 1 » Las 
| MA'RCASITE, S. (Fr. marcaſita, low Lat.) a ſolid, hard 
foſſile, of an obſcure, regular and foliaceous ſtructure, 2 
| Fc. up glittering appearance, and found' in continued 
beds among the veins of ores, or in the fiſſutes of ſtone. 
| MARCH, S. (from Mars, Lat.) the name of the third 
month of the year, reckoning January as the firſt ; till the 
alteration of lile in 1 564 among the French, and lately, 
by act of parliament, in Ne it was eſteemed the fiſſt 
month, and the year began on the z5th day of it. a 
To MA'RCH, v. #. (marcher, Fr. march, Brit. marc, mar- 
cas, ancient Gauliſh, a horſe) to journey; applied to an 
army. To walk in a grave, ſolemn and deliberate man- 
ner. AQuively, to put in motion, br make an army ad- 
vance. To bring on in regular proceſſion. - 
MA'RCH, S. (from the vers) a motion, walk or journey 
of ſoldiers. A grave and ſolemn walk. A tune played 
on inſtruments during the march or progreſs of an army, 
Signals for an army to move. In the plural, borders, li- 
mits or confines of a country, from mearc, Sax, mars, 
Perſ. mars, Brit. matrche, Fr, and marcu or markos, Goth. 
as appears from the Gothic tranflation of St. Mark 


vii. 24. | ; 
MA'RCHER, 8. (marchear, Fr.) a preſident of the marches 
or borders. n r 
MA RCHIONESS, S. (derived, according to Johnſon, by 
| adding the female termination 2 to marchio, low Lat.) 
the Wife of a marquis. | 7489 If | 
*'RCHPANE, S. Tma/epan, Fr. mazapanc, Ital. martepabn; 

eut.) a kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit. Not in uſe. 
 MA*RCID, adj. (marcidus, Lat.) lean ; Pining: Withered, 
applied to plants. Ma#ria; dying herbs.” Pa vp. 
MA” COUR, S. (marcor, Lat.) leannef; ; the ſtate of wi- 
thering ; a conſumption, or waſte of flelh; ** The exte- 
* nuation of marcour.” Brown, | 
MARE, 8. (mart, mara, Sax. merie, Belg, marre, Teut. 
|  mair, Arm.) the female of a horſe. A kind of ſtagnation 
|, Which ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a weight; derived, 
; according to Johnſon, from Mara, the name of à fpirit, 
| ſuppoſed by the northern nations to torment perſons . 3 
it is called the aigbt- mare, from nacht mare, Belg. maar, 
or a/pmabr, Teut. mare and mare ridelſe, Dan. | 
MA'RESCHAL S. (Fr. warch, Brit. mare and marcas, old 
Gaul. a horſe, whence it might fignify one who com- 
mands the cavalry. Spelman. Skinner and Menage de- 
rive it from -maer or marre, Teut. a mare, and /ba/k, 
Teut. a ſervant. Paſquier, from maire, Fr. of mzer, Brit. 
and rhal, old Gaul. whence cheval, Fr. a horſe} à chief 
commander of an army. N . 
MA'RGARITE, 8. (margarita, Lat. aaryaerite, Fr.) a pearl. 
The margarite or pearl.” Preacnan. 
MA'RGARITES, S. N the name of an herb. Alxs. 
MA RGE, MA RGENT, Ma RGIN, S. (the laſt is moſt 
in uſe, from ma go, marginis, Lat. marge, Fr.) the border; 
a brink, edge, or verge. The border of paper in a 
book which ſurrounds the leaf. The edge. The edge 
f a wound or ſore. The evenne(s of its margin.” 
HARP, N I R 


* 
. - 


| MARGINAL, adj. (margital, Fr.) placed, or writ on the 


blank ſpace or border of a book. 
MA'RGINATED, adj. (marginatui, Lat.) having a margin. 
MA'RGRAVE, S. (marggraff, Feat. marekgrave, from 
march, a botdet, and ra, Teut. a governour) a title of 
| © ſovereignty in Germany, Which fignifies; literally, a keep- 
er of he nenen enen 
MARIE TS, S. a kind of iel et.. 
MARIG OLD, S. (Skinner ſuppoſes it to be derived from 
a perſon named Mary, who was very fond of this flower, 
and Johnſon from its being dedicated to the virgin Mary; 
but neither of them produce any authority) à yellow 


| 4 fl wer. 2 N ” . * , b . \ : * 
To MA'RINATE, . a. (mariner, Fr.) to ſalt 6; and af- 
| __ terwards preſerve it in oil or vinegar. » l 1 
MARINE, ad. (pronounced Aare, muripns, Lat.) belong- 
D q 3.2 208 th 
MARFNE, S. (pranounced mareen, from la marine, +7 
_ ſea affairs or forces. A ſoldier taken on board a'thip to 
employed in deſcents on lang,” 7 15 


| v4 45 MARINDR, © 


— = —PTU—F— H:— . — — 
: 


MAR 


MARINER, 8. (marinicr, Fr. from mare, Lat, the fea) a 


feaman or ſailor. One hired to do all common buſineſs 
on board a ſhip, tending to its failing or preſervation. _ 


MAR'JORAM, S. (Hieran; Lat. marjor/aine, Fr.) a fra- 


grant t; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 
MA'RI 
bog, fen, watry ground or marſh. * Oer the marſh.” 
. MitT,. Not in — 8 
MA RIS H, adj. moriſh ; fenny ; 
riß and unwholeſome grounds.” Bac. ; 
MARITAL, S. (Fr. maritzs, Lat. a huſband) belonging or 
incident to a huſband. * Marital affeclion.“ AYLirye. 
MARFTIMAL, MARITIME, adj. (maritimus, Lat. mari- 
time, Fr.) ed at, or belonging to the ſea. Bor- 
_ dering on the fea, Naval. | 
MARK. S. (marc, Brit. mearc, Sax. merche, Belg, margue, 
Fr. marta, Iſl. to mark) a token by which a thing is 
known and diſtinguiſhed from another. An impreſhon 


A proof or evidence. Any thing which a gun or other 


miſſile weapon is directed towards. The ſign by which a 
horſe's age may be diſcovered. A character made by thoſe 
who cannot write their names. A piece of money va- 
lued at 135. and 44. from marc, Fr. A letter of mark, 
a licence given by a king or ſtate, whereby private per- 
ſons are authorized to fit out ſhips and make repriſals on 
the ſubjects of another ftate ; from marque, Fr. of marcke, 
Teut. a limit or frontier, as being a licence to paſs the 
— or frontiers of an enemy's country to make re- 
rifals. | 

74 MARK, v. a. (merken, Belg. mearcan, Sax. marguer, 
Fr. marka, Iſl. merkati, Sclav. marchowati, Port.) to 
make an i 
may be known or diſtinguiſhed from others. To wound. 
To note, obſerve, or take notice of. Neuterly, to ob- 
ſerve, or take notice of. To work letters or figures on 
linen, &c. 

MA'RKER, S. (margueur, Fr.) one that makes ſome ſign, 
character, or impreſſion on a thing. One that takes no- 
nice of a thing. 1 1 

MARKET, S. (anciently written mercat, of mercatus, Lat. 
mercato, Ital. marckt, 

ublic time or place wherein things are bought or ſold. 
urchaſe or ſale. Figuratively, price; rate. * 

To MARKET. v.. to deal at market either in buying or 

ſelling. To make bargains. | 

&ET-BELL, S. a bell uſually rung to give notice 

that trade may be in a market, 8 


 MA'RKET-CROSS, S. a croſs formerly ſet up where a 


market was held. 
MA'RKET-DAY, S. a 007 on which things are publicly 
et. 


bought and ſold in a 
MA'RKET-F OLK, S. people that come to market. 
MA'RKET-MAN, S. a man that goes to the market to 
or ſell. One that underſtands dealing at a market. 
MA'RKET-MAID, S. a woman that goes to a market to 


buy or ſell. ; 

MA'RKET-PLACE, S. a place where a market is held. 

MA'RKET-PRICE, MA'RKET-RATE, S. the price at 
which any thing is commonly ſold, in or out of a market. 

MA'RKET-TOWN, S. a town that has the privilege of 
a ſtated market. | 

n adj. ſach as may be fold commonly in 
a mar | 

MA'RKMAN, MARESMAN, S. a perſon ſkilled in hit- 
ting a mark. | | 1 

MARL, 8. (marl, Brit. margel, mergel, Belg. and Teut. 
markiere, Fr. marlet, old Eng. a marl pit. marle, marn, Fr. 
merg, Sax. marga, Lat. fatneſs of ſoil) a kind of clay be. 
come fatter of a more enriching quality, by a better 
fermentation, and by its having lain fo deep in the earth, 
as not to have ſpent or weakened its fertilizing quality, 
by any product; it is much of the nature of ch 
thought to be rendered fertile by its ſalts and oily qua- 


lities, the former of which it contracts from the air, and | 


is the better the longer 


it is expoſed, It is a ſimple, na- 
tive earth, leſs heavy than boles or clays, not 


ft and 


unctuous to the touch, nor duftile while moiſt, dry, and 
crumbling between the fingers, and eaſily diſſolved in 
water. | 

To . to manure or improve grounds with 
marl. n | | | 

To MA'RL, v. a. (from marline) to bind untwiſted hemp 
dipped in pi 
friction 


pitch round a cable, in order to guard it from 


MA'RLINE, S. (mearn, — Sax. ſoft) a long wreath of 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, with which the ends of 
cables are guarded to preſerve them from fricuon. 


„S. (marais, Fr. merſe, Sax. matr/che, Belg.) a 


; watery. © Ma- 


b 


eut. marcke, Dan. marches, Fr.) a 


| 


on, character, or ſign, by which a thing 1 


MA RSHALSEA, S. a priſon in the borough of Southwark ; 


MAR 
e | 1 à ſmall piece K iron, uſed in 
ening ropes t er, or in opening the bolt of 
when a it B. to be ſeived to it. N | N 
— + 14 adj. abounding in marl. Having the qualities of 
marl. | 2 at | 
MARMALADE, MARMALET, 8. {marmalaie, Fr. ar. 
_ © melada, Ital. marmelada, Port. membrillada, Span. from 
marmelo, Port. or membrillo, ous a'quince)' a kind of con. 
ſerve or ſweet· meat made of quinces cut and boiled with 


ſugar. 

' MA/RMOSET, 8. (marmon/et,” marmot, Fr. marmetto, Ital. 
marmous, Arem: Skinner derives it from maran, Sax, to 
widen, and 2th, Sax. the mouth; alluding to the wide. 
neſs of its mouth) a {mall monkey. | 

MA'RMOT, MA'RMOTTO, S. (ſee Mazmoser) Ray 
ſays, that this is the'mws alpine; and that it hides itſelf alt 
the winter, during which it lives upon its own fat. 

MA'RQUETRY, 4 (margqueterie, Fr.) chequered work, 

Work 1nlaid with various colours. | 1 

MA*RQUIS; S. (marqnis, Fr. margnes, Span. marche/e, Ital. 

 marggraff, Sax. marckgrave, Belg.) a title of honour next to 
a duke. It was introduced into England by Richard II. 
who created Robert Vere, earl Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin, and was ny a titular dignity ;; thoſe who had the 

care of frontiers, as the word imports, being tiled marcher;, 
not — — Marqueſs is uſed by Shakeſpeare, inſtead 
of marchioneſs, from margur/e, Fr. % The lady nargucſi 
„ Dorſet.” Suk. 0 101 tea 4 
MA*RQUISATE, 8. (margzi/at, Fr.) the ſeigniory or pro- 
vince of a marquis. I 

MA'RRER, 8. (from mar) one who ſpoils, damages or 
hurts any thing or perſon.” - * f | 

MA*RRIAGE. S. {(mariage, Fr. from maritus, Lat. a huſ- 

band) the act or ceremony by which a man and woman are 
lawfully united for life. This word is very often joined 
with others in compoſition, and then takes the nature of 

an adjective. - g oe, th 12 | 

MA'RRIAGEABLE, adj. fit for marriage. Of an age to be 

married. Figuratively, capable. of union. They led 

vine — To wed her elm, ſhe ſpous'd, about him twines — 

* her marriageable arms.” Par. Lot. 9 575 | 

MA'RROW, S. {merg merih, Sax. mar, Brit. marg, Dan. and 

| _ marolla, Ital. from mearu, mearwa, Sax. morwe, Belg. . 

tender or ſoft) an oleaginous, or fat ſubſtance contained 

| in the hollow of a bone, which is deſigned by the beneficent . 

architect of our frames, to ſupple the bones and render them 

leſs liable to break. Figuratively, the quinteſſence, or 
| beſt part of any thing. In Scotch, it ſignifies, a fellow, 
| ** or aſſociate; and likewiſe equal match, as 

He met with his marrow.” 

'MA'RROW-BONE,' S. any hollow bone of an animal con- 

taining marrow. 15 | 

MA'RROWFAT, 8. a large, mellow kind of pea. 

MA RROWLESS, adj. without marrow.” © ' 

To MA'RRY, v. a. (marrier, Fr. marito, Lat.) to join a-man 
and woman together, ſo that they may cohabit lawfully 
during life. To diſpoſe of in marriage. To take for a 
huſband or wife. Neuterly, to enter into the ſtate of mar- 


riage. 
MARS, MARSH, MA'S, in the names of places are de- 
rived from mer/c, Sax. a fen, or watery place. 
MA'RSH, S. (mer/e, Sax.) a fen, bog, ſwamp, or tract of 
land abounding in watert. 
MA'RSHMALLOW, S. a kind of mallow 
ground, and reſembling the common in 
cepting that its leaves are ſoft and woolly. | 
MA'RSH-MARIGOULD, S. a flower. | ; 
MA'RSHAL, 8: (mare/chal, Fr. mare/challus, low Lat. from 
marſ/cale, old Fr. "compounded of mare, old Fr. a horſe, 
and cal, a kind of ſervant. See Maz1sHaL) the chief of- 
ficer of an army. An officer, who [regulates combats in 
the lifts, Any one who regulates the rank or order at a 
| - feaſt or other aſſembly, One who puts things or perſons 
in proper order. An harbinger, or one who goes before a 
prince to give notice of his coming, and prepare for his 
reception. * 10 8 
To MA'RSHAL, v. a. to place in proper ranks or order. 


»„„*„„„«„ „ 


ing in wet 


reſpects, ex- 


SHAK, 


 MARHALTER,'S: a perſon that puts things in order. 


| To lead as an harbinger. Thou marbal, me the way.” 


ſo called from its belonging to the marſhal of the king's 


| © houfebols2 "15; | 


MA'RSHALSHIP, 8. the office of marſhal. 
MARSHE'LDER, S. a ſpecies of the gelder- roſe. 
MARSHRO'CKET, a ſpecies of warter-creiles. 


MA'RT 


MA RSH V, 44}. boggy ; wet; produced in marſhes. 
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- 
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MART, & \(contradied 
chaſe or ſale. Venture madly on. a 
To MART, v. a, to trade: To buy or ſell; -* Nothing 
46 matted.” SHAK. ] : 140 5 | 25 4 3 2 * 
MARTEN, MA'RTERN, 8. Cnarte, murme, Fr. mhartts, 
Lat.) © large kind of weeſel, whoſe in or fur is much 
valued. fy kind of ſwallow, that builds in houſes, from 


nartelet, Fr. 1 | ph ood | 

MARTIAL; adj. . martialis, Lat. from Mars, the god 
of war) warlike; brave; given to war; having a warhke | 
ſhow: "Uſed in war. Belonging to the ſoldiery, oppoſed | 
to civil, and applied to rn In chemiſtry, 
having particles or properties of iron, from Mats the che- 


* 


mical word for iron. - Bo 


I 
deſperate. marr. 


- 


- 
* 
= 
- 


Mars, applied to aſtrology. _- 
MARTIALIST, 8. a warriour, or fighter. The bigh- 
« hearted martial. Hower. Not in uſe. | 
MA/RTINGAL, S. (martingale, Fr. from mare, Teut. a 
horſe, and i fallen, Teut. to call in) a broad leather 
thong or ſtrap faſtened at one end to the girths under the 
belly of a horſe, from whence it paſſes between his fore- 
legs, and is faſtened at the other end to the noſeband of 


© the bridle, to hinder a horſe from rearing. ' 


MA'RTINMAS, |S. (from Mar/in and maſt, a feſtival). the 


feaſt of St. Martin, the 11th of November, commonly and 
corruptly pronounced and written Martilma/ſi, or Marile- 


MARTIN ET, MA'RTLET, 8. (martinet, martelet, Fr.) a 

MA'RTNETS, S. ſmall lines faſtened to the letch of a 
fail, to bring that part of the letch next to the yard- 
arm, cloſe up to the yard, when the fail is to be 
furled. | L 

MARTYR, ' 8. (martyr, Fr. from pagrup, martur, Gr.) in 
its primary ſenſe, a witneſs ; in its ſecondary ſenſe, a wit- 
ne of the truth of Chriſtianity, but as the witneſſing of 
its truth, was at firſt, generally attended with perſecution 
and death, the word is now applied to ſuch perſons only 
as die in atteſting the truth of any doQrine. 

To MA'RTYR, v. a. to put to death for reſolutely main- 

taining any opinion. Figuratively, to murder or deſtroy. 
« Hark how I mean to martyr you.” SuAK. The laſt 
ſeems to be an im ſenſe. ' * | 

MA'RTYRDOM, 2" the aft of putting to death for reſo- 

lutely and immoveably maintaining any opinion. | The 
act of enduring death in atteſtation. of the truth of an opi- 
nion, or fact. W i | 

MARTYRO'LOGY, S. -(martyrologe, Fr. martyrologium, 
low Lat.) a regiſter or catalogue of martyrs; ſometimes | 
extended to ſignify an hiſtory of martyrs.  _ 

MA'RVEL, S. {merweille; Fr. marawviglia, Ital.) a wonder; 
any thing that raiſes wonder or aſtoniſhment. 

MARVEL of PERU, S. a flower. 
To MA'RVEL, v. 3. (merveiller, maravigliare, Ital.) to 
wonder or be aſtoniſhed; uſed with at before the thing 
exciting wonder. | | 1 * 
Ma RVELLO US, adj. (marvelleux, Fr.) capable of excit- 
ing wonder or aſtoniſhment. Strange. Surpaſſing cre- 
dit. Uſed ſubſtantively to expreſs any thing exceeding 

natural power, oppoſed to probable. © 
MA'RVELLOUSLY, adv. in a ſtrange, extraordinary and 
wonderful manner. 
MA'RVEELOUSNESS, S. 
or aſtoniſhment. 
MA'/SCULINE, adj. (maſculin, Fr, maſculinus, Lat,) male, 
oppoſed to female; reſembling a man; bold. In grammar, 
the gender appropriated to the male kind, though not al- 
ways expreſſing ſex. 
MA'SCULINELY, adv. like a 


* * 


the quality which excites wonder 


man. Boldly. 


Ma'sCULINENESS, S. the quality by which a perſon re- 


ſembles a man, applied by way of reproach to women. 
The figure or behaviour of a man. | 

MA'SH, 8. {me/che, Belg. mache, Fr.) the ſpace between 
the threads of a net, generally written me. Any thing 
mingled or confuſed together; from mi/chen, Belg. to 
mix. A mixture for a horſe. Fat = 

To MA'SH, v. a. (maſcher, Fr. maccare, Ital.) to beat or 
bruiſe into a; confuſed maſs. To mix water and malt to- 


._- gether in brewing, from eben, Belg. to min. 
"MA'SK- 8 5 


(maſque/ Fri) a tover worn over: the face to 


10 diſguiſe it. Figuratively, à pretext, pretence or ſubter- 


fue. An entertainment wherein the company is maſked, 
A dramatic piece written in a tragic ſtile, without atten- 
* tion either {03618 , probability of NAGY 


10 MASK r. (waſquer,” Fr.) to diſguiſe or cover with | 


«+ * 


— — 


rrowing qualities from the planet 


* Piguratively, a barguin, whether pur- 


— —  — - 


| MAS 
4 maſk, Figuratively, to rover or Hide under ſome pres 


tence... Neuterly, to revel or mimic in a maſk: ' Figura⸗ 


tively, to be diſguiſed any Way. I 


\ & 


. 


s - 
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MA'SKED, adj. covered or concealed. 
% 2 2 FTATCCATY 
MA'SKER, s. a pefſoh Who-exhiibits in a mak. 
MA'SON; 8. (nafos, Fr. machio, low. Lat.) one dh bujlds 


in lone. F151 & (67: i e Iv 
MASQUERA'DE, S. (from maſt, maſearata, Ital. from 
udlie aſſembly 


. 
. 
* 


-- majenray. Arab. Buffoonry) a diverſion or 
wherein the company is maſked and diſguiſed. A diſguiſe. 
Came to viſit thee in ma/querade,” Davy 1 
To MASQUERA'DE; v. 2. to go in diſguiſe. To af 

1 in maſks x * diſguiſes. 9 1 N35 
88, . (mage, Fr. maſſa,” Lat,) a body; 4 lump. A 
large quantity; bulk; a vaſt body. An aMemblage of ſe- 
veral things forming one confuſed and diſtinct body. A 
groſs body ; the general. The ,a/5..of the people. 
SWIFT. In divinity, this word originally implied only a 
feſtival, and was in this ſenſe uſed in the word Chrifmas; 
long before the introduction of the facrifice of the maſs, 
but at length it was uſed to ſignify the Euchariſt, and is 


at 1 appropriated to the office or public prayers, 
„ the Romiſh church, in the celebration of the 
uch arri. in 


To MA'SS, v. u. to celebrate maſs. Actively, to thicken: 
To ſtrengthen.Filling or maſing the houſe.” Har- 
WARD, | 

MA'SSACRE, S. (Fr. from mazzare, Ital. to kill. erar- 

ſeach, Heb. a manſlayer) the crime of killing great num- 
bers of perſons without any diſtinction. Murder. | 

To MA'SSACRE, v. a. (maſſacrer, Fr.) to butcher z to de- 
. great multitudes without diſtinction; uſed in a bad 
enie. 

MA'SSICOT, S. (Fr.) ceruſs calcined by a moderate de- 
gree of fire ; diſtinguiſhed according to the difference of 
its colour, which ariſes from the different degrees of heat 
which it endures. | | 

MA'SSINESS, S. greatneſs of weight, bulk, or ſolidity. 

MA'SSIVE, adj. (na, Fr.) heavy; bulky ; ſolid; 6 

MASSPFVENESS, S. che quality of being weighty, bulky; 
and ſolid. | 

MA'SSY, adj. weighty ; bulky ; ſolid. 

MA'ST},.S. (Fr. n, Sax. maſt, Belg. Teut. and Dan.) 
the beam or poſt ſtanding upright in a ſhip or veſſel to 
which a ſail is fixed. The fruit of the oak or beach- tree; 
from maſten, Belg. Teut. and Dan. to fatten; 

MASTED, adj. carrying a malt. 5 

MA'STER, 8. (meiffar, old Teut. meifter, Teut. neger 
Belg. maiftre, Fr. magiſter, Lat.) a perſon Who has ſer- 
vants under him. A director or governour. An owner 
or proprietor, A ruler. A chief or head. A poſſeſſour. 
The commander of a trading veſſel. A perſon ſubje to 
no controul. A teacher or inſtructor, A young gentle- 
man. A title of reſpect. A perſon eminently ſkilled in 
any trade or ſcience. A title of dignity at the ugiverfi- 
ties, and in the courts of law. ; 

To MA'STER, v. a. to rule, govern, or keep in ſubjec- 
tion. To conquer. To perform with ſkill; to over- 

come any difficulty, or accompliſh any deſign. 

MA'STERDOM, S. (from maſter and dem, Sax. dominion) 
dominion or rule. Sovereign ſway and maſterden.” 


Shak. Not in uſe. ; | 
MA'STER-HAND, S. one eminently ſkilled in any pro- 
feſſion. | 


MA'STER-JEST, S. a principal jeſt. 
MA'STER-KEY, S. a key which can 
that have different wards. 
MA'STER-LEAVER, S. one that deſerts his maſter. 
« maſter-leaver and a fugitive.“ SuAK. Not in uſe. 
MA'STERLESS, adj. wanting a maſter or owner. Not to 
be governed. Unſubdued. c | 
MA'S'TERLINESS, S. eminent (kill, | 
MA'STERLY, adj. ſuitable to or becoming a maſter; art- 
ful; ſhowing great (kill, Imperioas ; with the ſway ot a 
maſter. _ * | \ 3 ah 
MA'STER-PIECE, S. a capital performance which ſhows 
reat art and ſkill. A chief or eminent excellence. 
MA'STERSHIP, S. dominion : rule; power: A perfect 
work. A curious and capital performance. Skill; know- 
ledge : Superiority or pre-eminence. An ironical or fa- 
- miliar title of reſpet; 1"; Hob 
MA'STER-=SINEW,, S. a large finew ſurrounding the hoof 
and dividing it from the bone by a hollow place, where 
the wind galls are uſually er and is the largeſt and 
moft. wiſible fine“ in a horſe's bod x. 
7 e ©, MASTER 


open many locks 
« &A 


* 


5 


8 


MAM 
ergehen 8. che princi be ma/ 


that makes — 15. e F 
MASTER. TROXE, S. a froke.or rade that hon, 


M 'STER- N. TEE TI, 8. the ranch teeth. — | 


have their an er-teeth indented. BA ese 
MASTEN- WORT, 
n Sax. an herb) a plant, whoſe Br. is u 


MA'STERY, 8. dominion 5 rule , fone iority or pre- 


1. Skill. The act of over ing aiſhcultics, | 


lied to to the mind. 
MASTFUL, adj. abounding in maſt ot fruit, applied to the 
oak or beech-trees. . 
MASFICA*TION, S. Unia, Lat. ) the ac S 


MASTICATORY, 8 S. (maſticatorie, Fe.) a medicine. to be 
chewed; but not ſwallowed. Remember maſticatorigs.” 
Bac. 


MA'STICH, 8. (maſtic, Fr.) a kind of gathered from 
trees, in Scio, of the ſame. name. A Kind of mortar or 
- cement. © rn 


| W 8, (patnpaley, marbematike, Gr.) the 


of 'maſtich.” Appis. 

MA'STICOT, S. ſee Massicor. 
MA'STIFF, S. ee maſtives, for all nouns enling i in F or 
Fe, in the fingular change into. ves in the plural. Ma/tin, 
Fr. maſtino, Ital. from me/ftiff,, Fr. a mongrel) a large {ized 
dog generally uſed as a guard in houſes and yards, | 

MA'STLESS, adj. without maſts. 

MA'STLIN, S. (meter, Fr. to min . Johnſon ſuppoſes i it to 


be corrupted rom mi/cellane: Perhaps it may come from 


Ms 1m to facren) mixed corn, confifling of wheat 


MATS ( meate, Sax. maatte, Dan. matte, Teut. and Belg. 
mata, Span. mata, Lat. mitziab, Heb.) a kind of a manu- 


—— or texture made of ſedges, flags, or ruſhes woyen 


gether. In a ſhip, plats made of fine net and thrums, to 
the cordage faſt. 
MAT, ©. 4. Wann. To twiſt, interveave, 
hy, join together like a mat. 

MA TAO ADORE, S. (matadey, Span. a muzderer) a hand of 
cards, ſo called from the advantage it has over the con- 
tae party, and its winning ſuch a number of pieces out 

—— 12 which on that account are called matadores 


MATACHIN, S. (from matadere, Span.) an old dance, 
ſo called from its unitating 

MA'TCH, S. (mecha, Fr. miccis, - perhaps from mica, 
Lat. to ſhine ; though Skinner derives it from maca, — 
a companion, becauſe a match is a companion to a 
any thing that catches fire; particularly applied to a Ed 
of a rope S i htly twiſted, and pre d to retain fre, made 
uſe of in E A harging guns, Sc. A conteſt; a game: Any 
mutual conteſt, from yay, mache, Gr. a fight. One equal 
to conteſt or fight with another; one that fuits or ies 
with another, mace, Sax. A marriage. One to be 
married. 


To MATCH, v. 4. to equal. To ſhow any thing equal 


or like to. To ſuit or * rtion. To marry or give in 


marriage. Neuterly, to be married. To ſuit; to propor- 
tion; to tally. 


MA'TCHABLE, adj. ſuitable. Reſembling perſecily: my 


to be joined to. 
MA'T CHLESS, adj, without an equal. Not admitting | 


MATEHLESSLY, ady. in a manner not to be equalled. 

MA'"TCHLESSNESS, 8. the quality of not admitting an 
equal, or a compariſon. 

MA'TCH-MAKER, S. one who is inflrumental to a perion' 3 
marriage. One who makes matches ta burn. 


MA”'TE, -S. (macd, Sax. mat, Belg.) a huſband or wife; a | 
companion, whether male or female. The male or female | 


of animals. One that ſails in the ſame ſhip. One that 
eats at the ſame table. One that is the ſecond in rank. 


„A ſurgeon's mate.” 


To MA'TE, v. 4. to match or marry ; to be equal to. 


To oppoſe or be equal to. To cruſh; to confound. 
MATERIAL, adj. material, Fr. nr Lat.) conſiſting 
of matter, oppoſed to ſpiritual, Important ; momeutous:; 

eſſential. 


MATERIALS, S. (not uſed/in the fingular. Materioux, 


Fr.) the ſubſtance of which any thing is made, generally 
ARA! lied to Hig » compoſed of different ſubſtances. _ 
M ST, 8. 088 "ho ene en ee of 


wes: 4 the fate of Mattes. L | 
en y. 


- v— — — 


8. (from maſter, imply} W and | 


| 


MAT 
ee Ny Fe. gut e A * Me e 


TATE, MATERIATED, materia, 
7 — o PART; 91 Immateriate x or ec 223 


ACON, 


ERTA”TIO! ro t, matt 
e ne matter No 805 215 3 Egge of Ga arte 101 5 
| MATERNAL, of (materne, Fr. maternus, Lat,) mother] 
He ging t to a mother. i 
MALE R + — Fr. Ol the character or relation 
1 fa hea TD OT, A* to kill, and felon, a 
e 


à mother. 
e ; 1 LATICAL, adj. (mathena;;. 


d to the rules of mathematics ; de. 


FEMA W mate adv, according to the rules of 


r . ic 
WHOS 10 Þ (Eye, 1 0 upp ena Bang 


ich conſiders quantity either as. com utible, 
mea bras 'F oF * divi A. 19 85 an 1 875 the * 
1 conſiders quantity in the 1. e. without any rela- 
tion to matter; and, the 1 255 as bſilting i in material be. 


63 th in a road, 

MARE: gs 4 an herb. 
elende 0 Fa 

MA”TIN, adj. (mating, Fr.) uſed in, or belong to, tho 
morning. 

MA'TIN, the morning. In the plural, applied to the 
prayers uſed at morning worſhip. 

e di las S. 1 raſs, Fr, in che iſtry, 3 2 glaſs veſſel 

igeſtion or iſtillation, o metimes bellied, and ſome- 
we W_ radually taper into a conical figure. A kind 
of hard vas ut n lofter. 

MA'TRICE, S. (matrix, Lat.) the womb. A mould which 
gives form to ' omething incloſed. "Theſe ſhells ſerved 
as matrices or moulds to them.” Woopw. 

MA'TRICIDE, S, (matricidium, Lat.) the crime of mur- 

a mother. 'A N Who kills a mother, from matri- 
— r. matricida, La 

To MATRICULATE, AS 4. (from matricula, Lat. be- 

uſe the dae are included as in a matrix, Als. 
* ther, becauſe the univerſity is conſidered in the character 

4 parent) to enter as a member at an univerſity. To 
enliſt; to enter into any ſociety by ſetting” down a perſon's 
name. 

MATRI'CULATE, 8. a perſon entered in an univerſity, 

MATRICULA TION, 8. the act of entering a perſon as 2 
member of W univerſity. 

1 IAL, adj. r. from mairimezium, Lat.) ſuit- 

" to N ; * onging to marriage. 

MA TRIMONV, S. (matrimonium, Lat.) marriage; the {- 
lemn contract eMered into between a man and woman to 
be faithful to each other during life, The fate of a mar- 

ried perſon. 

MAT RIX, S. (Lat. matrice, Fr.) the womb. Figurative, 
By where any thing is generated or formed. 
MA”TRON, S. (mairone, Fr. matrona, Lat.) an elderly la. 

dy, or old woman. 

MA”"TRONAL, ag. (matronelis, Lat.) ſuitable to a we. 

tron; conſtituting a matron. Of matrenal yours.” 
Bacon. 

MA'TRONLY, adv. (from — and ly 'of tic, Sax. im- 
lyin mapner) after the manner of a matron. Reſem- 
ling a matron. Elderly. 

We O'SS,.S. in the rg of, artillery, a ſoldier next be- 

low 4 unner, who aſſiſts in traverſing, ſpunging, fring 
and A, * the guns; Na carry firelocks, and march 4. 
long with the ſtore waggons, b both as a guard and to afiſt 

caſe of accidents. 
MATT ER, 8. a ſolid, hard, maſſy, impenetrable, di- 
viſible, OR bk and paſſive ſubſtance; the firlt 
principle of natural things, from the various arrange- 
ments. and \combingpons of whoſe particles ariſe the 
different * 975 i. "The appear in the univerſe. Body, 
oppoſed materials of wget any thing 


is compoſe x 0 8 171 ar og treated 


he whole. A the 70 
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MAT URI 


ba At 
” Gaany, De ag, 


ir un ler Ear add. ace, or 


1 a Lil compu bes 9.4 . - of ſe- 
Mz miles 


TRANGE. gr running or cor- 

gte a ſore. Upon the 7 ane A phraſe ſignifying up- 

g whole 1 C „% But were upon t 13 
4 0 5 25 LAREND. This Phraſe is now 


| 55 . 88 n. uſed imperſonally, to ON z to im- 1 


be of importanc In ſurgery, enerate or 
5 n or 19 80 oy The” Herpes bencark mat- 
47 1s. Advely, to regard; to oh upon, 


rtance, 
ny,” 9 beef d matter, or pus, applied. to 

0 5 * atila, 1 d Boh. 
mee 4B, a Halm. 4 Lind of W menen 


Ws to "grub up trees and weeds, and to pull | up wood. A 
ickaxe. ** You muſt dig with maitock and with ſpade.” 


M A'TTRESS, 8. 7 Fr. attras, Brit.) a kind of quilt 
made to lie on. Marz ASS. 
AURA ION, 1 8, (raters Lat.) the act of ripenin 
e ſtate of growing ripe. In medicine, the e 
exer entztious 0  extrayaſated j juices into matter. 
MATURA IVE, adj. (maturatus, from maturo, Lat. ) ripen- 
ing or conducing to ripenels, * In ſurgery, promoting the 
Ft OM of a ſore, Lat) "Red 
a nr ak at. ri pe e time. 
u ae brought t near to a "pes letion. * Wat diſ- 
. fit for e Well geld; arrived * full 
— or, years, 0 diſcretion. 
Tb a. (maturo, Lat.) to ripen. 

MATUREL , 2 ly ; completely; with delibera- 
tion, or in a well ele d manner. Early or ſoon. Re- 
« ceivin ore maturely. . BENTLEY, 

Y, 8. (Be kts; Fr, maturitas, Lat.) a ſtate of 
veſs . mY feQion. 

Maori adj, (a corruption of Magdalen, who being 
drawn 97 painters with ſwollen on and a diſordered look, 
might have given occaſion to apply the name to a dr ken 
countenance, on account of its — ſome faint and lu- 
dicrous reſemblance) drunk; yo nds with liquour, | 

MAU'DLIN, S. a plant. 

MAU'GRE, S. (nee ore, Fr. formerly ſpelt augre, qa 
ads, Ital.) in ſpite of; notpäthſtanding; aden us uſed, 

ut not obſolet 

MA “VIS, 8. (mauwis, Fr.) a kind of thruſh, ce Thruſhes 
« and mavi/es.” Bac. Not in uſe. 

To MA'UL, v. a. (fee Marr) to beat; to bruiſe in a coarſe 
and cruel manner. 

MA'UL, S. (mallens, Lat, ſee Mal) a heavy hammer, 

MA'UND, 8. (nand, Sax. mando, Fr.) a hand baſket: 

To MAU/NDER, V. . (maudire, Fr.) to grumble ;' to 
murmur wit diſcontent. 

MAU' NDERER, S. one that uſes RD "and provok- 

ing words throu h diſco er. 

MAU'NDY-TH SDAY, (derived by rom from 
mande, Sax. a hand- baſket, from which the Was for- 
merly accuſtomed to give arms to the poor. Mioſhew, 
whimſically, imagines it derived from mandatum, Lat. a 
command ; becauſe the Lord's ſupper was inſtituted and 
commanded to be celebrated by CurIsT. on chis day) the 
Thurſday before Goo: -Friday, 

MAUSO'LEUM, S. (Lat. mau/o/ee, Fr. a name given by 
queen Artemiſia, of Caria, to a m onument e erected in 


honour of her haſbaad Mauſalus] a 94 tomb or mo- | 


nument, erected in honour of a perſon that is dead. 
MA'W, S. (maga, Sax. magg he, Belg. mag, Teut. magone, 
[tal.) the ſtomach of beaſts, applied in contempt to that 
of mankind. The craw or firſt tomach of birds, 
EV SLSH, adj. (perhaps from ma). We to produce 


egy of F loathing. 
' MAWKISHNESS: s. the quality of cloying or producing 


* and loathing, 
WET, 8. (lee Mun) a puppet or doll; former- 


a an idol. 


MAWMISH, ag. (from. ag bi ot ape) foolih 3 nauſe- 
A W. WORT. 8. a kind of worm which breeds in the 
Fus ang wt g from their, iuward coat, frequently creep 


i e ſlomac 
MASILLAR, MA'XILLARY, adj. (from maxilla, Lat 
1 n long} ag to the jan pgs. 
(maxime, Imus, Lat an axiom; z a ge- 
ag , ad 


mech iſhed prin a leadipg truth, 
10 (an a ine by means lich o we form the 


— _— 


| 


ME'AGE 


To ME'AGER, v, a. to make jean. 


+» er 


MEA 


Engliſh potential mood; 
Goth. mag, Sax. 7 led, might e mig, fl. moge, R 
Pol. moc and mae 4 . W. Epir. 2 Belg. 


mogen, 1 We | 
& nar, * mays RP. 


"Lay | 
| $4 = 1 mageſt be meg, &c 
to be permitted; to e poſſible ; to are power. In the 
imperati ve mood, or when it is at the be nning of a ſen- 
tence, it implies a with” that a rſon — ve ſoms- 


thing in his power. “ May you live happily and long.” 


Da rp. May be, uſed adyerbially, imphes perha aps, or it 
t 


is poſſible; be uſed adjectively, it implies that 


e thin 
may, or may not happen; and ſubſtantively, a bare — N 


ſibility, ſhift, or ſalvo. 


| MAYY, S. (derived by ſome from mau, Lat. the name * 


given by by Romulu in reſpect t to the ungen, or nobles of 


is city, named in Latin mores ; but others * it fo - 


called from a,, the” mother of Mercury, who was ſa- 
crificed to, on the firſt da vu the fifth 3 in the year, 
reckoning January the fit: In this month the ſun enters 
Gemini, and vegetables are ny in flower. Figura - 
tively, the early? gay, ard moft pleaſant part of life. 

To MAY'Y, v. 1 » ather flowers on the firſt of May, 

MA'Y-BUG, 

MA'Y- FLOWER” §. 4 bloom bloſſom which grows in 
the hed s on a kin d of White thorn, A 

MA'Y-GAME, S. a diverkon or Tport : The object of 


ridicule. 


MAY-LILY, 8. a flower called likewiſe the bly of the 


wall 
MAV Folk, S. a tall On round which perſons dance on 
the firſt of May. n | 
MA'YWEED, of chamomile, 


MA'YOR, 8. (nar =] meyer, He and ce the 


EEE 


85 Fer of lord, and \ Bloody r was added to the 

way. of commemoration. 

MAYORAL Wo, S. the office bf a mayor. The exerciſe or 
oſſeſſion of the office of a mayor. 

MAYORFSS the wife of Kh, yor. 


MX A'ZARD, S. hats 


MA'ZE, S. (m wifes, Bel g. to miſtake. Jae, Sax. a whirl. 
pool) a labyrinth, or Fuss whoſe paſſages are ſo winding 
and intricate, that it is not eaß 55 ret 2 of them. 
Figuratively, perplexity, confuſion, applied to the mind. 

To MA'ZE, v. a. to perplex, 'bavildes/ ot confuſe. 


MA'ZY, adi, having windin and i tricate aſſages. Per- 
lexed: Confuledt. 8 wa - ij * 


MAZ ER, S. (nager, Bel 5 8 knot maple) a cup made of 


maple. “ A bowl or mater curiouſly carved.” Px yd. 
M. A. an abbreviature for hier artium, or maſter of arts. 
M. B. an abbreviature for meditirie Baccalaureus, or bachelor 
of ph ſic. 
M. D. h abbreviature for megicinæ doctor, or doctor of 
yſic. 


ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun J, from the dat. accus. 


Ind ablat. of Ic, Sax. me; Arem. and Span! i, Brit. It 
is ſometimes uſed as an expletive in ludicrous language ; 
«© Steps me à little higher.“ SaAK. And ſometimes un- 


grammatically for J, as methinks, and * Me rather had.” 


Shak. Inſtead of I rather had. 

MEA'COCK, S. (from mes, Fr, ſignifying ſomething: amilſc, 
and cog, Fr. ') 1 uxotious or effennnate man. 

ME, A'COCK, ad, jj tame; timorous ; "cowardly. oc A mea 
dock wretch.“ SAAk. Nori ig ule. 


t ME” AD, 8. (ates Sax med, Brit. ede and meade, Ruſſ. | 


mid, Sclav. B Carn. Mead, Dalm. meet be, Be math, 
Teur: mod. Pa a kind of drink made of hone and 
water, called likewiſe,” metheglin, from meddigllyn, Brit. 


ME Ab, MEA DOW. 8. {made Sax.) ground' Saewlat 


© watery, not plowed, and covered with graſs; 
ug, S. ( progouticed.. merger with the N. from 
i. Thin; 


maigrt, Fr. e Fat)” Rig? wahung' fi 
poor, or hungry, applied to ground. 
*S- 4 ms 
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ME'AK, 2%. (pronounced meek) a - with- a long 


handle. n { x $444 7 
MEAL, - S. (nel, Sax. a part, or portion, malt, Sax. a 

repaſt, mue/, Belg: food, mabl, Teut. an entertainment, 

mal. Run, 4 time) the act of eating at a. certain time. 
; A part or fragment. The flour of wheat corn, 
ground or fifted, from mwlexve, | Sax. meel, Belg. 
Dan. mal. Brit. and Teut. melo, Erſe. or old Fr. of 


Pol. and Boh. mlanie, 
Sclav. and Dalm ; 


P> 
= 


ME/ALY, | adj. having the taſte or other qualities of meal. 
Beſprinkled or ſpotted as with meal. "44 | 
ME'ALY-MOUTHED, adj. (Skinner ſuppoſes it corrupted 
from mild or mellow-mouthed ; Johnſon ſuppoſes it to be 
derived from the fore mouths of animals, which when 
rendered, by that means, unable to eat grain, muſt be fed 
with meal; but the word alludes to mealrw, or malu, Sax.) ſoſt- 
mouthed ; unable to addreſs a perſon through baſhfulneſs. 
ME'ALY-MOUTHEDNESS, adv. baſhfulneſs. The qua- 


lity of being unable to ſpeak freely to a perſon from a 


fear of offending,. or an exceſs of modeſty. 

ME'AN, adj. (mane, Sax. bad or vulgar) wanting dignity ; 
"of low birth or rank. Low minded, or baſe with re- 
ſpe& to ſentiments.” Contemptible, or deſpicable ; low, 
applied to degree, worth or power, Middle; moderate, 
or without exceſs, from moyen, Fr. mian, Perſ. Interven- 
ing; intermediate ; coming or happening between any 
two periods of time. | 

ME'AN, S. (moyen, Fr. mian, Perf.) mediocrity ; a middle 
ſtate between two extremes. A medium. An interval, 
a portion of time happening between two periods men- 
tioned. An inſtrument, or -7 thing uſed to effect an 
end. Method or manner, uſed in the plural, and by the 
beſt writers, though un ically, with an adjective 
ſingular. Em loyed as a means of doing good.” 
.ATTEx&BURY. This ſeems to be owing to an elliptical 
ſenſe, or its being taken partitively, inſtead of one of many 
means, By all means, ſignifies, without doubt, heſitation, 
or fail. * not in any degree or reſpect; not 
at all. In this number it is likewiſe uſed for revenue, 
or fortune; probably, as ſome conjecture, from de- 


meſnes. 

To TIE” AN, v. ». (preter and participle meant, pronounced 
«ments from menan, Sax. meenen, Belg. meynen, Teut. meener, 
Dan. meinen, old Gall. or Erſe. mniti, Dalm. meiniti, 
Sclav. menizi, Port. maiemae, Pol.) to have in the mind; 
to intend, think about or p ſe, Aclively, to deſign 
or intend. Te hint at; to underſtand. 

MEA'NDER, S. (from Meander, a river in Phrygia, re- 
markable for its winding courſe) a maze ; labyrinth; a 
. winding courſe. | 

MEA'NDROUS, adj. having many turnings or windings. 

ME/ANING, S. (from mean, the verb, mneni, Boh. menen- 
ie, Sclav. mniemanie, Pol.) purpoſe, or intention, The 
ſenſe, or thing underſtood by any expreſſion. 

ME/ANLY, . adv. (from mean the ene moderately; 
in a low degree. In a poor or baſe manner. Without 
wealth, dignity or reſpect. Without greatneſs or gene- 
roſity, applied to the mind. 

ME ANNESS, S. want of ion, or excellence. De- 
ſect. Want of dignity, birth, or fortune. Lowneſs, or 
want of exalted and generous ſentiments, applied to the 

mind. Sordidneſs, or exceſs in ſparing and ſaving mo- 
ney. | 
MEANT; (pronounced ment) 


the perfect and — 
five of Max. Pete Bf 


ME'AN-TIME, ME'AN-WHILE, adv. in the ſpace or 
interval happening between two periods of time. 
ME'ASE, 8. (probably a corruption of mea/ure) five hun- 
dred. A maß of herrings.” Ains. 
ME'ASLES, S. (ma/elen, meſfſelen, Belg. maaſen, Teut. from 
. maſchel, Belg. magl, Brit. a ſpot) a cutaneous diſeaſe, 
 confiſting in a ge e of eruptions, not 
tending to a ſuppuration, of the nature of flea bites, which 
come out the fourth day after a perſon is taken, and diſ- 
A the fourth day after their coming out; ſo that the 
: Anper bears a near reſemblance to the ſmall pox. A 
diſcaſe in ſwine, appeafing in red ſpots upon their Kin. 
- A diſeaſe in plants. 
ME'ASLED, 44%. infected with the meaſles. 
adj. ſcabbed with the meaſles. | 
MEASURABLE, adj. (pronounced me/urable, from meaſure) 
ſuch as may be ured os computed. Figuratively, 
moderate, or in ſmall quantity, | : 


* 


| 


LES i 
MED 


MEASURABLENESS, s. the quality of King ert, 


» Meare. . go | | 
-ME'ASURABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as may be meaſured 
moderately, _ e If 
MEASURE, S. (prondunced mezure ; meſure, Fr. milary 
Ital. from menſura, Lat.) that by which the quantity or 
extent of any thing is found. The” rule by which an 
thing js adjuſted or proportioned. Proportion; or ſettled 
uantity. A ſufficient quantity or degree. A degtee. 
oderation. Conduct. In muſic, the interval or Pace 
of time, which the perſon, who beats time, takes between 
the raiſing or falling of his hand or foot, in order to make 
the movement faſter or ſlower, according to the kind of 
' muſic, or ſubje& that is played or ſung. Motion regulated 
by-- muſical time. The cadence or time obſerved in 
poetry or . Syllables limited to certain numbers 
compoſing à verſe; metre : A tune. To have hard ma. 
fare, is to be hardly dealt by. | | 
To ME'ASURE, v. 4. (me/urer, Fr.) to compute the quan. 
tity or extent of any thing by ſome ſettled rule. To paf_ 
through : To comprehend. Great are thy works; 
«© JzHoOVvan. — What thought can meaſure thee.” BY 
Left. To adjuſt ; to proportion ; uſed with by. To mark 
out in certain quantities or portions ; uſed with out. To 
allot or diſtribute; uſed with 7 before. the perſon receiving. 
MR ARREST, adj. not to be meaſured, or compre. 
ended. 

ME'ASUREMENT, S. the act of finding the quantity or 
extent of any thing, by means of ſome ſtandard or rule, 
ME'ASURER, S. one that diſtributes things into proper 

quantities by means of ſome ſlandard or rule. 
ME'ASURING, aj. applied to a caſt or throw not to be 
diſtinguiſhed in its extent from another, without mea- 
ſuring. * Meaſuring caſts.” WaLLEs. 
MEAT, S. (nete Fr. mad, Run. and Dan: mets, Fr. mat, 
Goth.) fleſh to be eaten. Food in general. | 
ME'ATED, adj. fed ; foddered, pled to cattle, 
ME'ATHE, 8. C nedd, Brit. from meddzvi, Brit. to be 
* drink. Inoffenſive muſts, and meathes.” Par. 
= | 
. part.) generally called mizz/ing, from 


mixxle. 

MECHA NIC, MECHANICAL, {mechanicus, Lat. from 
tua, mechane, Gr. an art, mechanigue, Fr.) mean; ſer- 
vile; of mean employ. Conſtructed by the laws of me- 
chanics. Skilled in mechanics. * 

MECHA'NIC, S. a manufacturer; or perſon engaged in 
trade or low employments. 

MECHA'NICS, S. (mechanica, Lat.) the geometry of mo- 
tion, or a mathematical ſcience which ſhews the effects of 
powers or moving forces, ſo far as they are applied to en- 
gines, and demonſtrates the laws of motion. 

MECHA'NICALLY, adv. according to the laws of me- 


chaniſm. _ 
MECHA'NICALNESS, S. agreeablenefs to the laws of 
mechaniſm. Meanneſs. x 


MECHANICIAN, 8. (mechanichn, Fr.) a man profeſing 
and ſtudying the ſcience of the mechanic powers, or the 
conſtruction of machines. As machanicians. ſpeak.” 
BoyLs. Not in uſe. Wh 

ME'CHANISM, S. action according to mechanic laws. 
The conſtruction of the parts depending on each other in 
any engine, or complicated machine. 

MECHO'ACAN, S. (from Mecbeacan, a province of new 
Spain, from whence it is brought) a large root, 12 or 14 
inches long, of the thickneſs of a man's wriſt, _ 
divided into two branches at the bottom; the plant whic 
it belon gs to is a ſpecies of bind weed, | 

MECO'NION, S. (wnwner) in pharmacy, the expreſſed 
juice of poppy. The firſt excrements of infants. © 4 
** meconium or fort of dark coloured excrement.” AK BU rg. 

ME'DAL, S. (medaille, Fr. probably from metallum, | at. 

an ancient coin. A piece of metal ſtamped in honout of 
ſome extraordinary action or perſon. 

MEDA'LLIC, a. belonging to medals. 

MEDA'LLION, S. (medaillon, Fr.) a large antique famp | 
or medal, bearing the ſame reſpe& to ancient coins, # 
modern medals do to modern money. | 1 

ME DALLIST, S. (rue, Fr.) a man ſkilled or cur 
in collecting medals, | | : 

To ME'/DDLE, 'w. s. (middelen, Belg. as the Scotch word 
mel. Skinner derives it from meſler, Fr. to mingle) to hate 

to do; to concern one's ſelf about; followed by with, 
To interpoſe or intervene officiouſly. Actively, to mn 

or mingle, from me/, Scot. mgſer, Fr, “ Meddled his talk 
with many a tear.” Syaxs, The laſt ſenſe is ww 


1 — 4 + adi we iD. 


ZZ = 9m ttt. (rd tat ef | 


— 


2 


E. 
MEPDLER» 8. one who. interpoſes, or baſice himſelf with 
19 s that do not concern. 

DDLESOME, ; adj, oe mie interpoſing in- affairs that 
Mar 7 75 TAs 
MEDIS'N n in anatomy, 1. name of a. vein, 
or little 10551. made by ihe union of the cephalic and baſi- 
5 6 in the bend of the elbow ;. Likewiſe, the ſeam running 
Hong the middle of the ton gue. 
MEDIA'STINE, 8. (Fr. me 2 1 in anatomy, a 


8 ſimbriated ne, formed b by the continuation 
8 which comes from the ſternum, and goes 
* 


tebrz, round Which the 
arid prevented from falling 
tte other. 
To MME DIA TE. . u. 
» ſe as an equal Tiend between two parties in order 
re a reconciliation, To be between two. Active- 
. to. form or procure by acting between two parties. 
o limit by ſomething placed in the middle. 
rr adj. (mediate, Fr.) interpoſed ; coming between. 
Middle or. p aced between two extremes. Acting as a 
means. The laſt ſenſe is unuſual. 
MEDIATELY,. 2 by a ſecondary or intervening cauſe. 
MEDTA'TION,. S. (Fr.) interpoſition or intervention. The 
ſtate of acting between two perſons in order to procure a 
* reconciliation, Agency, or a power acting between. In- 
terceſſion or intreaty for another. 
MEDIA'T OUR, 8. (mediateur, Fr.) one who acts between 
two parties in order to procure a- reconciliation, One 


who acts between two parties. An interceſſor, or one who 
intreats or uſes his influence in favour of another. 


mediatour. 

DIA'TORSHIP, 8. the office of a mediatour. 

DIA'TRLIX,. S. a female or woman who. acts between, 

or endeavours to reconcile two parties at variance. 

ME DIC, S. (medica, Lat.) a plant. 

MEDICAL, adj. (medicus, Lat.) phyſical ;; relating to me- 
dicine, or the art of healing. | 

ME/DICALLY, adv. after the manner of medicine; ac» 
cording to the art, or erations, of phyſic. 

ME'DI TT, S., (Fr. medicamentum, Lat.). any; thing 

uſed in heali —_— N to external remedies. 

MEDICAME/N 1 7 to medicines, 

1 TAr r "adn 2 the manner, or with 


wer of medicine. 
To „PICA r. v. a. . 
ture, impregnate, or alter by 


of medico, Lat.) to tinc- 
22 of medicines. 


MEDICA'TION, S. the act of tincturing, impregnating, 
or altering by be in ſuſſon of medical ingredients. The uſe 
of phyſic. Lo declare medication? Brown. The laſt 


ſenſe is obſolete. 
MEDFCINABLE,, adj. ( medicinalis, Lat.) having the power 
of phyſic, or having the qualities of healing, curing, or 
removing diſorders. 
MEDICINAL, adj. (at vrofent, 4 it is accented on the ſecond 
Lr but is uſed in the beſt, authours with the accent on 
the third E laſt ſyllable but one; from madicinalis, Lat.) 
havin wer of healing ; belonging to phyſic. 
ME DT NA LY, adv. (generally pronounced as if ſpelt, 
medcinally) phyſically. 
ME DICINE 
medicina, 2 ) ohirkc 3 any- 2 given to cure a diſorder. 
The.art of * — *T 
To ad af ve G. 4. to operate like phyſic. «* Not all 
. **-drowh ly fy ups — ſhall ever medicine. thee to that ſweet 
' * fleep. Arr Not in uſe. 
MEDIETY, S. (medicts, Fr. medietas, Lat.) a middle ſtate, 
= ation of two-natures. Not in uſe. 
dann 8. (nedfocrité, Fr. mediocritas, Lat.) a ſmall 

A middle rate or ſtate. Moderation; temperance. 
152 The -law..of. reaſon. teachech  medjoority: in meats,” 
* — The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 
To MEDITATE, Vs 4. | ( meditatus from odor, 7 878 

" 
to * 


2 Fr.) to plan, ſcheme or comtrive in the 
on or revolye in the mind, . 
well on, or contemplate with intenſe thought ; generally 
Nen to the mind when contemplating or Intenlely 
pf on the objects of religion. 
LION, 8. — a . deep wy Fj. 
bes intent app mind td an) 
bon ee jt A. ſeries, ithon 
"dove by e oc e generally app 
8 as. r= bene. —— 


BD = onda A 
4 


* 


n 


n throug h the _— of 1. thorax to the ver- 


ts. are convolved, ſuſtained, 
m one fide of the thorax! to 


om medius, Lat. in the middle) to 


MEDIA TO RIAL, ME DIAT ORLY, adj. belonging to a 


(p — nedein, from medicine, Fr. 


ME i 


| 15 * MEI — 4 
| RA'NEOUS, IS of (mediterrante, Fr. fm mim, Lat. in 


terra; Lat. the ee with 
land * or at a diſtance from the ſea. 
Me: IUM, S. (Lat.) any thin which lesen becomes 
6 y thing, 
between. Any term or word uſed-in reaſoning in order to 
draw a concluſion ; the middle term which; contiets the 
two extremes in a propoſition. The middle plate or de- 
gte, Ia mechanical philoſophy, that ſpace or region 
which a body paſſes in its — towards any pointy. In 
arithmetic, a-number equally ually diſtant from each extreme 
ME'DLAR, 8. {me/ple, Fr. me/pilus, Lat.) the fruit of the 
medlar-tree, which contains frve hard ſeeds, and is not "fit 


for eating till it be R. 
ME DLE, or ME BLV, S. (rom meddle, to mingle) u 


mixture; a confuſed-maſs;, a Colletion of different pieces 

Anh zoined together in the ſame book. Generally 

d to convey contempt. 

ME: DLEY, adj. — wh conſuſed. 60 Make med/ey' war.“ 

| RY-D, 

MEDU/LLAR, MEDU/LLARY, ag -(medullairs, F. * 
medulla, Lat. marrow) belonging. to, or reſembling; the 
marrow. a 

MEE'D, 8. (med, mide, Sax. micdeom,. Dan. err, Teut.) 4 
reward; or recompence. Without the med of ſome me- 
„ Jodious tear.” MiLrz..  Uſed- only, but ſeldom, by 


MEEK, © adj. (mebki, mebak, makak, Sclav. mebak, Dalm: 
mai, Boh. miki, Port. mickki and mieky,, Pol. meet, Can 
mind, Iſl.) not eafily provoked to anger by  affronts; 

Hearing affronts without reſentment. 

To MEEKEN, D. a. to calm anger or reſentment; to make 
mild or tame. His horrid heart — was mecken'd. ” Tau- 

Sox. It has, perhaps, no other authority. 

MEE KLV, adv.. ina mild, or gentle manner; in ſuch 2 
manner as to bear affronts without ay reſentment or 
anger. 

MEE'KNESS, S. a temper of mind not. eaſily provoked: to 
reſentment by injuries, but bearing provocations with a 
reſignation to God. A diſpoſition, of mind to receive and 
entertain any doArine or truth, without oppoſing. it with 
rancour, or rejecting it through prejudice, © Receive 
< with zeekne/5 che ingrafted word.“ Jam. i. 21. 


MEER, a 2 1 nmixed. — om 
MEER, S. a lake or undary. See Maar . 
MEE'RED, © (from were, Sax.) relagng to boundary; 


„The meered queſtion. ” Suak. Not in uſed. 
MEE'T, S. (the etymology. is. uncertain ; Skinner derives 
it from maer, Belg. a companion perhaps it may be de” 


rived from methian, Sax. or metior, to. meaſure) fi ; ; 
proper; qualified ; adapted to any uſe. "Followed by with, 
even. He'll meer awith you.” Sax. The laſt ſenie 1 


low. 

To MEE'T, v. a. (preter Emet,. or have met, particip, meet, 
from metan; Sax. to find) to light on; to be treated withs 
To cloſe or touch. To find; to aſſemble in the ſame 
place from different. parts, Neuterly, to encounter, or 
come face to face. Jo engage. To aſſemble or come to- 

ether in the ſame place. Followed by with, to find, or 
f ht on. To join. To obviate, anticipate, or prevent. 
o advance half way. To unite or join. 

MEE “TER, S. one that accoſts, finds accidently, or comes up 
to a perſon face to face. 

MEE'TING,,S. an affembly; A congreſs. The congrega- 
tion in a place of worſhip belonging to. the diſſenters. A 

'- conflux or union of two nvers. 

| MEE'TING- SOUS, {% a place where diſſenters afſem- 

ble to worſhip. The word . houſe is rarely n 

| in converſation, , 

MEE'TLY, adv. in a fit or proper manner: 
MEE:/T'NESS, S. fitneſs or ropriety. 

| ME'GRIM, S. (migrain, Fr. A corruption of „ 

| -  mikrenie, Gr. whence megrim). a, diſorder of the 

tended with a ſenſation o turning round. 


o MEINE, v. ., to mingle. 
. INV, S. (menigu, Sax. * 70 a rations; domeſtic 
. SHA. 


ſervants. They ſummor T 
e e 99880 ries 4 9 5 Ip 

43 — M, or Ha.. 
ME'LANCHOLY, 8. (from e — Gr. black, 
1 and 2s. ebelk, Gr., the. e a * es fo A to pros 
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| MEM 
ME'LANCHOLY, Gimal en- 
1 . n „ear 


r 
v. 4. \(meliorer, Fr. from milier, Lat. 
better) . 5 

MELIORATION, 8. Er.) at of rendering a thing 


better. 
MELIORITY, $ cker, Lat. beuer) * fate of being | 


MELLIFICA'TION, 8. r from  mellifics, Lat.) 
the act 38 ractice of 3 —— E — 
MELLIFLU'ENCE, S. (mel, „ an flow- 
a honied flow; 1 Regia * 
METLOW, ad. (derived Skinner from mearwa, Sax. 
_ foft, it being common tor into r. Johnſon, not- 
wWithſtanding, derives it thus from the Latin, mollis, mo 
molloww, me ; it ſeems to me rather to_be derived from 
mull, or , Sax. meloe, ws i 
* ripeneſs,” Soft in ſound. Fat, to 
ratively, drunk. 


Pol.) ſoft with 
ground. —— 

To MELLOW, v. a. to 

| — . 2 9 Io bring to maturity — per- 


; to ſoften by ri To 

ME“ ELLOWNESS. 5. yy * "bf fruits made fol by ripe- 
or time. Maturity ; full age. 

MELOCO”'TON,,. 8. (melocotone, Span. ) a quince. Obſolete. 


MELO'DIOUS, as. (from melody) ſounding grateful to the 


ear; harmonious ; WV. 


E NAInS; "6 - harmoniouſneſs. Sweetneſs of 
ME LOD, 3. melodia, Gr. from uu, meli, Gr. 


hon «46d ods" eds; Gr. fin ) the agreeable effe&t of 
| different muſical ſounds — difpoſed in a proper 

ſucceſſion, and cauſed only by one ſingle part, voice or 
Inſtrument 3 whence it is iſhed from harmony: 

Though both words are uſed in diſcourſe and writin =_ 


. were f ous. Muſic ; an 
they CR — agreeableneſs 


" (Fr. — Lat.) a plant, which runs ** 
the | and produces a fruit Telembling the cucumber, 
but more bulky, and more rich in taſte. 

ME'LON-THISTLE, S. a plant. 

To MELT, v. 4. (meltan, Sax. fmeltan, Belg.) to diſſolve 
any. ſolid ſubſtance and make it liquid, either by means of 

fluids or heat. To diffolve, or break _ Figura- 
tively, to ſoften to love or tenderneſs. o waſte away. 

cled down thy youth.” Snak. Neuterly, to — 

ee or be made fluĩd. 9 to be ſoftened to 

benevolent nz to tender, mild 'or 

— er o be diſſolved ; to loſe ſubſtance or vaniſh. To 
ſubdued « or ove with affliftion.  - 

ME'LTER, S. one diſſolves metals or other ſolid ſab- 
ſtances by heat. 

ME/LTINGLY, adv. in a tender or affeionate manner: 
Like ſomething rendered ſoft or fluid by heat. 

ME'LWEL, S. a kind of fiſh. 

MEMBER, 8. (membre, Fr. membrum, Lat.) a limb or joint 
of an animal body. A part of a diſcourſe; a head ; a 
. clauſe: — part compoſing, or belonging to, a whole. 
A ſin n belonging to a ſociety or community, 
minor. S. (Fr. membranum, Lat.) a web of everal 

| forts of fibres interwoven together, ſerving to wrap up ſome 

in the fabric of an animal. 

MEM n MEMRRA “NEO US, ME MBR A- 

- NOUS, „Fr.) conſiſting 'of membranes. 

MEME/NTO, 8. (Lat. remember) a hint, or notice, to re- 
call a ching into the memory. 

MEMOIR, S. (memoire, Fr.) an account of ſome tranſi. 

ons written in a familiar manner, either by one concerned 
ANY or by an eye-witnefs, A hint, notice, or account 

an 

MEMORABER, adj. (Fr. — Lat.) worthy of be- 
ing remembered. 

ME ORABLY, «dv. In a manwer worthy of being re- 


membered. 
MEMORA'NDUM, 6. (Lat to be remembered) a note to 


__ affiſt the memory. 
MEMORIAL, 0h. (Fr. tramorialts, Lr) preſerving the | 


bare OE EN Hp” 


+, 95, his handen, o another, 
* 


IS 2 D ae. 97 is. * 44" 


MER g 
eee 8. one who makes remo 
forth an any particular cis circumſtance. n 
MOR S (memorie, Fr. mimbria, Lat.) the | 
„big thoſe ideas in our minds, which have di; 
"TREES 1d a6 for « time. A 


5 g things mp Exem from oblivion,” 
or perſon's 
= 


age. A memorial, 
plural of Max. e. 
MEN-FLEASER 9, one that fervilety 3 to FY 
. _— and at the ſame time is negligent of religiou 
To = pw ©. a. (menacer, Er.) to threaten, 
| MEN/ACE, S. a threat, or poſitive aſſurance of miſchief on 
certain conditions. 


MEN'ACER, 8. one who threatens or denounces miſchief 


' to another. | 
MENA'GE, S. r; proticunced menawyge) a collection of 
e that I met with.” Apps. 


animals. 
GERT, 8. (menagerie, Fr.) a 


—— 


« The ! 
MENA'GERIE, or MENA'G 
place where wild beaſts or animals are kept. 
To ME'ND, v. a. {(emende, Lat.) to repair or make good 
any breach or decay. To correct or alter for the better, 
To help or advance. To improve or increaſe, Neuterl 
to grow better, to be changed for the better. ” 
ME'NDABLE, 4. capable of being altered for the better, 
EVE ana 
'NDER, S. one that rs breaches or decays, 
| that alters or corrects for the better. * 
ME NDICANT, 2%. (mendicans, Lat.) begging. 
| 2 — — Fr.) a beggar; one of 1 
ous ſociety that ſubfi alms acquired by be 
MENDS. S. a corruption of —— 255 7 *egging, 
ME'NIAL, aj. (from meiny or many, meni, Sax. mgſuie, old 
Fr.) — to the retinue or number of ſervants. Of 3 
low or baſe employ. The moſt mex/al ſervants.” SwIrr. 
Johnſon ſays, with reſpect to this paſſage, that the dean 
ſeems not to — known the meaning of this word ; but 
it may be replied, that the ſenſe he has affixed to it, how. 


ro is authouriſed by general practice. 
NE NOW. 1 called eee. 
ME/NSAL, oy alis, Lat.) belonging to the table; 


familiar and ve. Ghent either mental ot 
« menſal.” — coined by the authour of Clariſſa, 
who ſeems to aſſume that liberty rather too often. | 
ME'NSTRUAL, adj. (Fr. menffruus, Lat.) monthly; bap- 
pening 8 ng a month, Belonging to a 


men Fr. 
ME STRUOUS, \ (menffruus, Lat.) having a monthly 


flux. 
ME'NSTRUUM, 8. {Johnſon ſ it derived from ſome 
notion of the old "chemiſts abopt the influence of the 
moon in the · Jiflolvents) a liquour uſed to dif- 
ſolve any thing, or to extract the virtues of any ingredi- 

_ ents by infuſion or Co 
tne! oo or AY:  (menfarabilitt, Fr.) capacity of be · 
meaſured. 
SURABLE, adj. (from menſura, Lat. a meaſure) ca- 


E. ble of being m 
| 1ENSURAL, «4: (from men/ura, Lat.) relating to mea- 
= "ME/NSURATE, v. a. to meaſure or take the dimen- 


ions of an thing. 
S, the act or prafiice of meaſuring. 


MENSURA”TION, 
The dimenſions or quantity found out by the means of 3 
meaſure. ' 

ME'NTAL, ach. (mentale, Fr. from mens, mentis, Lat.) exiſting 
in the mind ; belon to the mind: Internal. 

ME NTALLV, adv. in the mind; in thought and meditu· 

| 1 . to externally, or to practice. 


N, 8. — mentio, Lat.) a hint; an expreſſion in 
wiiing or ſheaking A recital of any thing. 
To ME 2. (mentionner, Fr.) to expreſs in words 
ritin 
MEPHITICAL, ah; (mephitis, Lat.) ilt-favonred ; ſtink · 
in onous. **  Mepbitical exhalations.” QuINCET: 
ME'RC _—— 8. (mercatante, Ital.) a foreigner or fo- 
rei « A mercantant or elſe a — 4 Snax. 
METCANTILE, adj. (mercor, Lat.) belonging to ej 
| 2 1 8. to a merchant z com 
ME/RC rene, Lat.) a marker; rrade ; the per 
— e pros are ine « Drove the merca? out 


of the'temple.” Syrar, Not in uſe. © 
17 1 Lat.) the pradtice of buy 
ag ane * ants authority. 761 
Nass, 8. tfrom mercenary) 6 low ud ad 


1 — rg | 


W R 9 


nr 


ME R 


— MiprcnNany, adj, {mercenaire, Br eee, | Lat.) ac- 4 


from a low and ſordid proſpect of 
32 * 4 755 — 


110 CENARY, 8. (mercenaire; Fr.) a hireling. One retain-- 


or ſerving for pay ; generally applied to ſoldiers. | 
MERGED: 85 7 — Fr.) one b. — ſells filks. } | 


Ry, 8. (mercerie, Fr.) the trade of ſelling filk- 
goods, or filks fold by mercers. | 
10 ME'RCHAND, v. . {merchander, Fr.) to trade, or 
traffic'; followed by with. . Ferdinando merchanded with 
6 France; BAC. + Not in uſe. 
"ME/RCHANDISE, 8. (merchandiſe, Fr.) traffic, commerce, 
or trade.” Wares; any thing bought or ſold. | 
To ME RCI ANDISE, v. a. to trade or traffic. 


' MERCHANT, 8. (marchand, Fr.) one who trades with | 


rſons in foreign countries. 
ME RCHAN TLIKE, ME'RCHANTLY, adj 


adj. like a mer- 
Chant. 


MERCHANT-MAN, 8. a trading ſhip. | 


MERCHANTABLE, adj. fit, or Lüke y, to be _— or 
ſold. 
 RCIFULL, (from- mercy and full) willing to pity, 
2 — an offence, or offender ; unwilling to 


ERC! RCIFULLY, ady. with pity or an inclination to ſpare 
offender 
'MERCIFULNESS, S. the quality of pitying or ſparing of- 
fenders. 


MERCILESS, adj. without pity or compaſſion ; cruel ; ſe- 


MERCILESSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner, as neither to pity. 
nor ſpate an offender. 

MERCELESSNESS, S. the quality of puniſhing without 
pity or pardon, 

MERCU” rar adj. (mercerialir, Lat.) formed under the 
influence of Merc , Ae ; fprightly; volatile. In 
medicine, conſiſtin uick-filver or mercury. | 

MERCURIFICA'TI N, 1 the act of mixing or incorpora- 
ting with quick- ſilver. 

MERCURY, 8. (nercurius, Lat.) in mythology, a deity 
held to be the meſſenger of the other gods; to preſide over 

eloquence and trade; to be the inventer of muſic, the in- 

terrupter of the will of the other deities and the fon of 

 , Jupiter by Maia. In chemiſtry, qui uick-filver. In heraldry, 

a purple colour : In aſtronomy, the leaſt and loweſt of, the 

planets, next the moon; its mean motion is 59 minutes, 

8 ſeconds : But ſometimes i n. 7 is ſo ſwift as 8 I dra. = 

e and 40 minutes in a uratively, pright tlineſs, 

applied * the mind. A carrier off news-papers : The laſt 
ſenſe is low, and mere cant. In botany, a plant. 

MERCY, 8. { 2 Fr. contracted from miſericordia, Lat.) 
the act of paſſing by crimes without puniſhing them. Un- 
willingnefs to = 14 The act of pitying and pardonin 
offenders. Pardon. Preceded by ar, expoſed to the diſ- 
cretion, caprice, or power of another. At the mercy of 


N infant.“ Porz. 

MERC sb SEAT, S. in Scripture, a covering of the ark of 
the covenant, in Which the tables of the law were depo- 
fired ; it was made of gold, having a cherubim at each 
end, of the ſame metal, who with their wings ſeemed to 
form a throne for the majeſty of God, repreſented as 
ſeated- between theſe images: From hence it was that 
Moſes received his oracles ; and it is alluded to in the 

New Teſtament as a remarkable type of Cuzisr, who in- 

terpoſeth between himſelf, his . and the law. See 


Gal. iii. 10, 13. Rom. iii. 25. Exod. xxv. 17, 20, 22. 
XXvi. 34 
* « (merus, Lat.) entire. Only; excluſive of all 
er 


ons or things, Simple. 


ME RE, or MER, , whether in the beginniog, middle, or | 


2 the names of places, is derived from mere, *. a 
or lake. | | 
MERE, S. (Sax.) a! | or lake. ( 
MERELY, : Ot ; barely; excluſive of any 
* er way, deſi — purpoſe. 
ME RES TUNE, F. (mer (mera, Sax. a meaſure, or limit : Mera, 
Ruff. and Selav. miran, Dalm. and Boh. miara, Pol. mara, 
2 & Fer), a ſtone uſed to mark the boundaries or Vmits 


Werle fOUS,. . (meretricizs, Lat. from, meretrix, 


Lat...a harlot) ..uſe ort belonging to harlots; Seducing 
ele by 1 | 


falſe allurements. 


n oſe of harlots. 
1 10 


ext op (meridien, Fr. meridies,. Lat.) noon, or 


\ RICIOUSLY, ad. fir the manner of a harlot': | 
QUSNESS, 8.:hequalty of wing fa alu. 1485 


4 — 1 2 of 
"M'E'S . 


South which the ſun croſſes at noon. Fig . the 
| Particular ſlate or place of a thing.” "The } higheſt point 
of glory or power. Applied to an artifcial globe; the 

n circle in which globe hangs and turns. 
MERIDIAN, adj. at the pen of noan. _ Southern, or ex- 
tended to the North and South, Piguratively, raiſed to the 


ik Bid Nat, adj. (Fr.) towards 

NA r. ſouthern. Situated | the 

2 on 1 . the South. 

| O fituated in the South, _Poſiti 

of a place, fo as to look towards the South. * 
MERIDYONALLY, adwy,. with a ſouthern aſpe my 

ME'RIT' S. (merite, Fr. meritum, Lat.) deſert : Excellence 
honour or reward. A reward deſerved. Claim 

right of approbation, or applauſe. 

To. MI RIT, v. a. { meriter, Fr.) to deſerve ; to have a 

right to claim ſomewhat on account of one's excellencies. 


To earn. It is moſt properly uſed" in a good ſenſe ;. but 
ſometimes occurs in a bad one; 


MERITO/RIOUS, 25 3 Fr.) deſerving reward; of 
ar, deſert. 
M in ſuch a manner as to deſerve 


MERITO'RIOUSNESE, S. the quality of a thing, action 
or 1 which gives them a right to approbation and 
- rewar 

ME RITOr, 8. (fappoſed by Skinner to be a corruption 
of wirer toft, Fr. 10 turn round ſoon or quick) a — 
of play. Alxs. ä 

i S. (Belg. «/merillon, Fr. /meriglio, Ital.) a kiad 
of haw 

ME'RMAID, S. (from mer, the ſea, and maid) a ſea-mon- 
ſter, ſuppoled to have a woman's face and ſhape, but A 
fiſhes tail. 

MER'MAID's-TRUMPET, 8. a kind of fh. : 


ME'RRILY, adv.. (from merry} in a gay, joyous or * 
manner. 


ME RRIMAkE, S8. a feſtival; a meeting to be joyous. 
To ME'RRIMAKE, v. 4. to feaſt; to be jovial or 


- ME'RRIMENT, S. mirth; gaiety ; ſport that cauſes laogh- 
ter. Laughter. 


ME'RRINESS, S. the quality of being chearful, or promot- 
ing mirth among others. 
ME RRV, adj. (mirig, Sax. mera, Ital. ) full of mirth, joy, and 
laughter. Cauſing laughter. Proſperous, or making cheer- 
ful. A merry gale.” Darbo. To make merry.. To 
Jjunket, drink, and give a looſe to laughter and joy wick 


a friend. 

ME'RRY-ANDREW, S. a buffoon or who en- 
deavours to raiſe; laughter in others by odd geſtures and 
comical expreſſions. 

ME'RRY-THOUGHT, 8. a forked bone, on the u 
part of the breaſt of fowls, ſo called becauſe 8 

each fide by youn ons from a traditionary opinion, 
— the perſon Who has n mall be mar- 
ried firſt, 

MESERA'IC, S. (me/araigque, Fr. from enge, me/arion, Gr. 
whence, according to analogy, it ſhould be wiitten * | 
/araic) belonging to the meſen 


ME*RSION, S. (merfio, Lat.) the aA of üaking or * 


ing over bead. 
MESE'EMS, v. «mp. (from me and ſeems uſed for, te fhems to 
generally uſe methinks, or me- 


me ; inſtead of this word we 
ele both of which are ungrammatical) I think; it 


ars to me. 
= 1 ag. (me/enterique, Fr.) belonging to 2 
meſen 
ESE'N 8. (me/entere, Fr. from paves, me/on, Gr. 


** middle, ws errager, exteron, Gr. an inteſtine) in ana- 
tomy, a fat membrane placed in the middle of the abdo- 
men, almoſt of a bord figure, with a narrow produce - 
tion to which the end of the colon and beginning of the 
. rectum are. tied ; the inteſtines are faſten like a border 
on its circumference.  ,. 
ME'SH, S. . (maybe, Beig. mache,. old. Fr. hence Johnſon 
recommends both the ſpelling, and pronouncing it maſt) 
the ſpace or interſtice between the threads of a net. 
To ME' SH, v. 4. to catch in a net. To enſnare. * The 
| by y chance me/bt in the air.” Daarron,/ 4 4 
ME'S 2. "rom of net * | 
ME:SLIN, + 43 meſler, 1 de lg. - Johndbu 
to derive it — — * 1. 


3 


geography, a line drawn from North to | 


# 


MET 


a. to eat or feed 


. (Br, mf 


To ME'S$ 
© MESSAG 
dan errand; any thing to 


% 


70, It. from 1. 
to another to related to a 


Fr. meſagiere, Ital.) ons who 


ally ger jen, t to a 


e- 


23 
das. fent on an 


fon. One who is ſent with an account of ſomething to 
a2 third perſon. 


A perſon. paid by the ment to car- 

- * ry difpatches re ng to affairs of aa and is likewiſe 

loyed by the ſecretaries warrants to ap tehend and 

r? in cuſtody * ſuſpected of high n. A fore- 
runner or eur Ta 


_ MESSIAH, 8. (Tn, Heb.” anointed) the title given by 
| y of eminence to gur Sxviour,' meaning the fame in 
ebrew as Cux1sT in the Greek, and alludes to the aus 
guy he had to affume the characters of | Prieſt, 
Mee, 4 _ of Saviouk of the world. 
ns 


N 8. one who eats at the fame table with an- 


other. 
n 8. um, Lat. according to Johnſon, 
a I 
court „ are 3 alike, me/nage coming from mairſan, 
Fr.) in law, a dwelling-houſe with lands adjoining. 
ME T, participle of Mgr. | 
Wr AC ON S. ; (99 772 meta, Gr. r and 
nApTH, os, Gr. the hand) in anatomy, the wriſt, or 
that part 12 the hand and the fingers. 
METACA'RPAL, adj. * to the metacarpus. 
NME TAL, 8. (Fr. metallum, F m, heavy, opake and 
hard ſubſtance, fuſible by fire, when cold growin * 
in, malleable under the hammer, and of a 
loffy, glittering ſubſtance when newly cut or —— 
iguratively, courage or ſpirit, In the laſt ſenſe more 
roperly written mettle. 
METAL 'LLIC, META'LLICAL, adj. (meaallique, Fr.) par- 
takin , conſiſting of, or containing metal, Made of metal. 
ME'TALLINE, a4. impregnated with, or containing me- 
tal. Conſiſting, or made of metal. 
" ME'FALEISF, S. a worker in metals. A perſon ſkilled 
in metals, 
en RGIS T, S. (metallumw, Lat. metal, and per, 
a worker in metals. 
METALLURGY, S. (ſee MeTaiivrecrsrt) the act of 
working metals, and ſeparating them from their ores. 
* METAMO/RPHOSE, (metamerphoſer, Fr. from werayog- 
metamorpho, Gr.) to change the form or ſhape. of a- 
ing. To change into a different ſhape or animal: 
ating. To chang S. (prrapoppary,, metamorphoſit, Gr.) 
- change of ſhape, The change an animal undergoes both 
in its formation and 
"5 the aſſume in the 
- as the. filkworm, c. « 
Gr.) in rhetoric, a ſimile com m one word, The 
_ ſpring awake: the flowers; i. e. the ſprings calls the pow- 
er of tion to action, . 
mal are excited by awakenin 
METAPHORIC, METAPHORICAL, agj. (metaphorigque, 
© Fr.) belonging to a metaphor, tively, not accord- 
to the primary and hteral ſenſe. 
oe primary S. (wllaPyaoy, metaphrafir, Gr.) a cloſe 


and verbal tranſlation from one language into another. 


- 
2 


Lat. 


ME'TAPHRASF< S. (metaphrafte, Fr.) one who tranſlates 


literally, or word for word, out of one language into 

another, | 

22 
hyſics, abſtra 


— — e Gr. beyond, and Ovoun, phuſite, Gr. na- 

2 ) ontology or the ET Oh in 

; 1 ** * — being 1 to an 

| + exten 0 to compre — 
immaterial beings; which is rly p. 

ME"FAPLASM, 8. pla, merd, Gr. dekind, * 

e the 


e e outs I letter or ſyllabſe in a word. 
placing of words, ſyllables, or letters, 


| wth natural er 
F 


deyond the rern] in anatomy, METRE, 7 
Fs metrow, . 


I. 


eton, which conſiſts of fi 
= 0 the. , 


1 TIT 9841 


e bones, 
ing che 


: 


: 


S. (plural of monſieur, Fr.) firs, or gentle- | 


y miſtaking the » for «, which in | 


rowth. The various ſhapes ſome 
diferent ſages of their exiſtence, - 


— yk adj. verſed in me- 
uſed by Shakeſpeare in its literal | 


— for ſupe 
8 METAPHYSICS; 8. (meraphyſigue, Fr. 


_ 


nad. 


— — 


3 


1 METATHE'SIS, 8. 
„Lat. ſent) 

To MRT E, eg 4. (metior, 
| ME'"TEWAND, 


To METEMPS * 8. 


ME"THOD, 5 


METHODICAL, . {methods 


METHODIST. 5 ST, 8. 


MBTONY 
METONYMY, S. (metonymie, Fr. from pure, 


MET 


> (Gry 


in grammar, the 


# word, as ro Fac bel poddon of 


for evander. 
Lat. era, Sax.) ro meafure ; 


the letters or ſylla 


to reduce to meaſure. 

ME'TEYARD, 8. a ſtaff of a certain 

with which things are meaſured. A meaſute 

o no unrighteouſneſs in e Lev. xix. 3 f 
. (from  motempacboſe, Br) 1 

im into another. 


"afirnis to be metempfychoſeq 


len 


tranſlate from one {| 
« fouls of uſurers— 
Pracu. Not in uſe. 
METEMPSYCHOY'SES, 8. (from pla, wird, Gr. 
and wobvyw, emp Gr. to animate or enliven) the 
— of ſouls, aſter ho. _ bodies. 
"TE 8. (rien, miteora, Gr. raiſed on high 
mixt, changeable, moveable, and im bod A 
pearing in the atmoſphere, formed ont of the common 
elements by the action of the heavenly bodies. Igneous 
meteors, conſiſt of fat, ſulphurous ſmoke ſet on fire; ſuch 
are lightening, thunder, felling ſtars, c. Aerial or a; 
meteors, confiſts.of air and fpirituous exhalations ; ſuch are 
winds, &c. Aqueous or — N by compoſed of 
va or watery particles conden cold or 
ſuch are clouds, rainbows, bail, ſnow, 6 OY 


Co 


| METEORO' LOGICAL, adj. (from meteorology) belonging to 


the doQtrine of meteors. 


METEORO'LOGIST, S. a perſon Killed i in the nature and 


and cauſes of meteors. | 

METEORO'LOGY, S. (wilwya, meteora, Gr. metcors, and 
xzyo, lego, Gr. to diſcaurſe or treat of) the doctrine of 
meteors. A diſcourſe treating of the cauſe and nature of 
meteors. 

ME TER, S. a meaſure. 

ME/'THEGLIN, S. (meddig/hn, or meddiglyn, Brit. from 
medd, Brit. honey and hn, a drink.) a drink made of 
honey boiled in water, to which are added ginger, cloyes 

; and i _ after which it is fermented with yealt, and 

itle 

METHFNKES, v. impers. (compounded of me and thinks ; ſup. 

ſed to be a Norman corruption, who often confound #e 
and 7) I think, imagine or ſuppoſe. So it ſeems to me, 
Me feems is recommended by Johnſon to be uſed inſtead of 
this word, as hap ns. more grammatical, 

. (methode, Fr. from fubedbs, methodes, Gr.) 

veal operation of ſeveral or ideas, or performing ſe- 
in ſuch an order, as is moſt convenient 
er — 3 attain ſome end. The manner in which 


a mp is done. 
Fr.) ranged or placed 
yetfirming: things in a regular 


in proper and juſt order; 
orderly manner. 


METHODICALLY, edy. in a manner confiftent with re» 


— . order. 
103 ME 3 v. a. to regulate, or diſpoſe in juſt 


od 7 hyſician who preſcribes from theory, 
«« Our warieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts, but mctbe- 
« difts.” Bayis. Anew ſect of religious, which aroſe about 
the year 1738, ſo called from their affectation of being 
more ftri& obſeryers of rule, and pretending to greater 
lights than the regular clergy.” Their diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trine ſeems to be a revival of antinomianiſm, and a pre- 
tence of extraordinary illuminations from the Holy Ghol; 
the new birth, which they ſeem to conſine to their fol- 
lowers ; and fuch highflown-notions of their own perfec- 
tions as to brand the reſt of the clergy with a total igno- 
rance of the nature of Chriſtianity. See Gib/en, N. 4 


London's fourth Paſtoral Letter, and the Extratt maat 
him Whilfield's Journals, 

METHO/UGHT, v. imp. (the preter of ner hint, nounced 
methoug ht) 1 thought or ＋ nc It appeared or ſeemed 


to me. Johnſon cenſures this word as ungrammatical, fe. 
recommending me/cems in its ſtead, but obſerves Jullly, that 
cemed is not to be ſeen in om avthour. 

NY'MICAL, aj. (from metonymy) uſed by meto- 
for ſome whe or ſenſe 

'MICALLY; adv, after the manner of a meto- 


meta, Gt. 
importing chan e, and oro, onoma, Gr. a A or noun) 


in thetonc, a. gure, wherein a word is uſed inftead © 

another, as the effect for the cauſe; the 

ſor the thing contained, the yer os” 4 , 'the le 2 
the water contained in 


ww . rr Kas. 


A 
. 


E oo | BY o 


. 


NI 1 C. 
rennen 


Wien L, adj. (metricus, Lat. metrique.” Fr.) confined to 
metre: Meaſured or limited to a certain number of ſyllables. 
METRO'POLIS,. S. (Lat. metropole, Fr. from ynrng, meter, 
'Gr. à mother, and wokg, pol, Gr. a city) the mother city; 
or chief city of any country. Bo nab e 
METROPO'LITAN, 8. (metropolitanus, Lat. from metropolis, 
Lat.) a, biſhop of a mother church, or of the chief church 
in the chief city: An archbiſhop. 
METROPO'LITAN, a/. belonging to, or ſituated in the 


-metropolis. 4 
METROPOLTTICAL, adj. belonging to the chief city. 
« Metropolitical city.” Raterch. 
ME'TTLE, S. (corrupted from metal, but not without rea- 


Ton written thus, when uſed in a metaphorical ſenſe) ſpirit: 


_ Sprightlineſs ; courage. Shakeſpeare uſes it for ſubſtance, 
or metal. O thou, whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle.” | 
ME'TTLED, a4. fprightly ; courageous ; full of ſpirits or 


fire. 
ME TTLESOME, a/. ſprightly ; lively; gay; courageous ; 
full of ſpirits; fiery. * A mettle/ome horſe.” Tatler, 


N®. 61. 
ME'TTLESOMELY, adv. with ſprightlineſs; vigour ; ar- 


dour, or courage. 


ME/W, S. (nue, Fr.) a cage; an incloſure ; a place where- 


in any thing is confined : At preſent, applied to a prince's, 
or nobleman's ſtables. A ſea fowl, from mew, Sax. mew, 
Teut. 

To ME'W, v. à. to incloſe in a cage. To ſhut up; to con- 
fine, or impriſon. To ſhed the feathers, from mue of muer, 
Fr. to moult. - Johnſon, after Skinner, believes it to be 
uſed in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by cloſe confinement, 
brought to ſhed their feathers, To make a noiſe like a 
cat, from miauler, Fr. 

To ME W., v. 2. (miauler, Fr.) to ſquall like a young in- 
fant. | 

MEZE'REON, S. a plant, a ſpecies of ſpurge lawrel. 

MEZZOTFNTO, S. (Ital. half painting) a kind of gra- 
ving upon copper, invented by prince Rupert, which receives 
its name from reſembling painting, and is performed by mark- 
ing the plate in furrows or croſs lines, after which they are 
rubbed down, with a burniſher or ſcraper according to the 
depth or lightneſs of the ſhades required. 

MIA'SM, 8. (from guat, miaino, Gr: to infeRt) particles 
or atoms, ſup poſed to ariſe from diſtempered perſons, and 
to infect others with the ſame diſorders, at a diſtance, 

MICE, the plural of Movss. 

MICHAELMAS, 8. (from Michael and mas, a feſtival) the 
feſtival of the archangel Michael; celebrated on the 2gth 
of September. 3 

To MI'CHE. v. . (perhaps from miche, Fr. a ſmall loaf, 
becauſe it might be overlooked ; from mu/er, Fr. according 
to Skinner) to be ſecret, covered or hid. This miching 
„ malken.“ SnAK. Not in uſe. 

MICHER, adj. (from niche) a lazy loiterer, who ſkulks 
about in corners and bye-places out of ſight. © Shall the 

_ ** bleſſed ſun of heaven prove a micher.” Shak. 

MICELE, adj. C micel, Sax. mikel, Il.) much; great. Mickle 
is the powerful grace.” Syax. Obſolete. But in Scot- 
land it is ſtill retained and pronounced muckle. 

MICROCO'SM, S. (from puxgo;, mikros, Gr. little, and 
roche, hoſmos, Gr.) the little world. Man, fo called by 
ſome fanciful philoſophers, as having in him ſomething 
analogous to the four elements, or containing an epitome 
of all that is wonderful in the great world or microcoſm. 

MICROGRA'PHY, S. (from jwxpo;, mikros, Gr. little, and 
vga, grapho, Gr. to deſcribe) the deſcription of the 
parts of ſuch objects as are viſible only by means of a 
microſcope. 225 | 

MICROME'TER, S. (from prgo;, mikros, Gr. ſmall, and 
pTgor, metron, Gr. meaſure) an aſtronomical inſtrument, 
which, by means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure 
extremely ſmall diſtances in the Heavens. Meſſrs. Azout 
and Picard have the credit of having invented this uſeful 
machine, by common fame, in 1668 ; but Mr. Townley 
ſhews in the Philoſophical Tranſa#ions, that one Mr. 
Gaſcoyne, our own countryman, had diſcovered it before 
them, having completed one before the rebellion. 

MICROSCOPE, S. (from „ mikros, Gr. little, and 
enn, fhoper, Gr. to behold) a dioptrical inſtrument, by 
which very ſmall objects are magnified or ſhewn ve 
large. The improvements this inſtrument has met wi 
fince its firſt invention are very conſiderable, and that 
lately conſtrycted by the ingenious Mr. Martin, optical in- 


. -.. frument-maker in Fleet · Meet, London, deſerves particu- 


lar notice; © 
* Ne. XLVIII. 


— 


ö 


— 
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— 
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M1G, 


MID, adj. (contraQed from middle, of middel, Sax. or de- 
rived from mid, — 5 mid, Sax. between) middle ; 
| .qually between or diſtant from two extremes. Mid 15 % 
— uſed in compoſition, as it was likewiſe by the 
axons. [SIR 
MI'D-COURSE,' 8. the middle of a courſe or way. Half 
way. | | a3 149; AK 
3 S. (mid-dzg) noon. gat 1. 
ST, ' adj. (the ſuperlative of mid, middeft, mid 
moſt in the e Obſolete. * . _ 0 


MIDDLE, adj. (middel, Sax. the centre, mid, Belg.) in 


the centre ; equally diſtant from the two extremes. In- 
termediate, or intervening. Moderate, applied to quali- 
ties of the mind, or ſtation. Joined with finger, that 
which is the longeſt, or has an equal number of ers on 
each fide, reckoning the thumb for one. a | 

MIDDLE, S. the centre, or part equally diſtant from two 
extremes. Any thing between two extremes, or diſtant 
from the verge. The time that paſſes, or events that 
happen between any two actions or periods. | ** 

MIDDLE-AGED, adj. of a moderate age; arrived to an 

ual diſtance between childhood and * 

MI DDLEMOST, 2%. (a kind of ſuperlative of middle, 
formed by adding mf) moſt near to the middle or 
center. 

MIDDLING, adj. {midlen, Sax.) of the middle rank. Of 
moderate fize ; having moderate qualities. 

MUIDGE, S. (myege, myigge, Sax. mugge, Belg. myg, Dan. 
mucke, Teut. mu/ca, Lat.) a gnat. 

MID-HEAVEN, S. the middle of the fy. 

MIDLAND, adj. remote or at a diſtance from the ſea 
_ In the midſt of the land. The midland ſea.” 

RYD. | 

MVDLEG, S. the middle of the leg; the calf. 

MI'DMOS T, adj. (this word, together with others, has no 
comparative, though it ſeems, by its ending, to have a 
ſuperlative degree). the middle; placed neareſt the middle 
or centre. 

MIDNIGHT, S. (midniht, Sax. mitnacht, Belg.) the depth 
of night; twelve at night. 

MI'DRIFF, S. (midbrife, Sax. from mid, a contraction of 
C 28 and hrife, or brif, Sax. the womb or belly) the 

iaphragm. 

he „ the Mediterranean ſea. *©* The mid-/ea meets.” 

RYD. | 

MI'DSHIPMAN, S. (from mid, Sax. within, Sip and man) 
a ſort of under officer on board a ſhip, whoſe ſtation is on 
the quarter deck, his buſineſs is to mind the braces, look 
out, give the word of command from the captain and ſu- 
8 officers, and aſſiſt on all occaſions in failing the 

ip and rumaging the hold. 

MI DST, S. the middle. 

MI DST, adj. (Johnſon ſays, it is contracted from middeff 
the ſuperlative of mid) midmoſt ; ſituated in the middle, 
or neareſt to the center. | 


| MIDSTREAM, S. the middle of the ſtream. 


MI'DSUMMER, S. (mid/umor, Sax.) the ſummer ſolſtice, 
enerally reckoned to fall on the 24th of June. 
MUDWAY, S. that part of a way which lies between, or is 
ually diſtant from the beginning and ending. 
war, adv. in the middle of the way. 
MI'DWIFE, S. (from mid, Sax. reward, and wif, Sax. a 
woman) a woman who delivers women in childbed. 
MIDWIFRV, S. aſſiſtance given in child-birth. Figura- 
tively, the act of production; help in producing. The 
trade of a midwife. 
MID WINTER, S. (Sax.) the winter ſolſtice, or depth of 
winter, 
MIE'N, S. (mine, Fr.) air; look; manner. 
MI'GHT, the preter of May. Declined thus, both in 
Engliſh and Saxon, 
Eng. I might | thou mighteft | he might, &c. 
Sax. Ic mibt | thu mibteſt he mibt, &c. 
MIG HT, S. (mihte, magen, mahte, Sax. magt, Iſl. mabts, 
Goth) power; ſtrength ; force. | 
MI'GHTILY, adv. (mibtelic, Sax.) with great power; po- 
_— with efficacy. Violently ; vigorouſly: In a 
e 


the laſt ſenſe, m_ authoriſed by the 


— No. $, is cenſured by Johnſon as low, and not 
ator No. is y | an 
Kon — {1 / 1 | 77 | 
3 3— 8 (mibtigneſs, Sax.) 2 4 490 of wh 
efling or exerciſing power, atneſs, or dignity ; 
. a — applied to the ſtates 


title given to princes, but 
of Holland. 2 | ENT FIR 
MPFGHTY, adj. (mibtig, Sax.) powerful; firong; excel- 
lent or ul in any act. +63 | 
7D | MI'GHTY, 
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MUGHTY, adv. in a great degree. 
Przor. Not to be uſed but in low language. "Oe 
MIGRA'TION, S. (migratio, from migro, Lat.) the act of 
— ing 3 155 | 1 | ” 
; y 7 . (nilch, Teut. ; ivin milk. „ 
MILD, . Sax. Teut. and Bas. ala, Belg. mily, 
Pol,) kind; tender; indulgent; compaſſionate ; not-eafily 
rovoked to anger. Soft z- gentle; not violent; applied 
things. Void of acrimony; free from ſharpneſs or 
acidity ; applied to taſte. N 
MFEDEW, S. (mildeaw, Sax. meltaw, Teut.) a diſeaſe that 
— to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture falling up- 
them, continuing for want of the ſun's heat, to draw 
up; by which means the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plant 
is corroded, the circulation of the nutritive ſap hindered, 
the leaves faded, and the bloſſoms and fruit are preju- 
diced ; Miller thinks it rather owing to a dry temperature 
in the air, which ſtops the pores of plants, prevents their 
rſpiration, thereby concreting their juices upon the 


« Mighty thoughtful.” 


| 


» 
n 


urface of the leaves, and being of a ſweetiſh taſte, en- 


tices inſects, who, finding it a proper nutriment, depoſite 


their . thereon, and multiply ſo faſt, as to cover the 


whole ſurface of the plants, and by corroding the veſſels, 
prevent the circulation of the ſap. Spots made in linen, 
metals, c. by the dampneſs of the air. 

To MILDEW, v. 4. to ſpot or infe& with mildew. - 

MPELDLY, dv. with tenderneſs, gentleneſs, and freedom 
from ſeverity or violence. 

MILDNESS, S. (from mild, mile, Sclav. Boh. Dalm. il. 
oftzvo,'Port.) gentleneſs, tenderneſs, or clemency, applied 
to perſons. Softneſs or mellowneſs, oppoſed to ſtaleneſs 
or neſs, applied to taſte. 

MILE, S. (Sax. meil, Teut. lle, Fr. migha, Ital. mille 
faſſuum, Lat. a thouſand paces) a common meaſure of 
roads in England, containing 1760 yards or 5280 feet. 

MILE-STONE, S. a ſtone ſet up on the road marked with 
the number of miles from any chief town. This cuſtom 
ſo pleaſing to travellers, and fo univerſally practiſed in this 
iſland, is wed from the ancient Romans. 


MILFOIL, 8. 1 — millefulium, Lat. a thouſand leaves) a 


plant, called likewiſe yarrow. 


MILIARY, adj. (millizm, Lat. millet, milliaire, Fr.) ſmall ; 
. reſembling a millet ſeed. Miliary glands, are ſmall glands | 


interſperſed throughout the ſkin, interwoven with its py- 
famidal papillz, and are the or by which the matter 
of ſweat, and inſenſible perſpiration, is ſecreted from the 
blood. Miliary fever, in medicine, is a malignant fever, 
receiving its name from the ſkin's being then ſprinkled 
all over with little purple ſpots, reſembling grains of 
millet ſeed. | 

MILTCE, S. (Fr.) a ſtanding force or militia. © The 
public of their milice;” TEMrIE. Johnſon pro- 
nounces this word, which he ſays is innovated by Temple, 

to be unworthy of reception. 

MI'LITANT, adj. (militante, Fr. militans, | at.) fighting, 
or acting in the character of a ſoldier. In divinity, en- 
gaged in warfare with hell and the world; applied to the 
church of CurzisT on earth, as oppoſed to that which is 
triumphant in Heaven. | 

MI'LITAR, MILITARY, 2. (the firſt word is now ob- 
ſolete. Militaire, Fr. militaris, Lat.) profeſſing or en- 

aged in the life of a folder; belonging to te army. 
— a ſoldier; warlike. A prince in militar vir- 
* tue approved.” Bac. Performed or effected by ſoldi - 
ers. A kind of militar election.“ Bac. 

MILITIA, S. (Lat. from miler, Lat. a foldier) the ſtand- 
ing force of a nation. The inhabitants of a country trained 
to arms and acting in their own defence, The raifing the 
militia of this kingdom, teaching them the uſe of arms, 
rendering them both expert in their revolutions and exer- 
ciſe, and formidable to foreigners ; though for ſome years 
looked on as a chimera, — the ſagacity and prudence 
of the adminiſtration in the preſent year 1760 been ef- 
fected; and thereby ſaved. the nation from its uſual bur- 
then in employing mercenaries abroad ; or from fears of 
being over run by an invaſion at home. YN 

MILK S. (mile, meole, meoloc, meoluc, Sax. melc, Belg. and 

Dan. milch, Teut. miolk, Il. moloka, Ruſſ. mleto, and 

mliko, Sclav. Port. Dalm. Croat. Pol. Carinth. waa, 

melka, Gr. is. explained by Galen to be a food conſiſting of 
milk) a white Juice, liquour or humour, prepared by the 
deity in the breaſts of women, and dugs of beafts for the 
nouriſhment of their young. Any white fluid or liquour 
reſembling milk. An emulſion 
and bruiſed in a mortar. ** Almond i.“ Bac. | 

To MFLK,-v. a. { meolcian, Sax. melckem, Belg. and Teut. 

malalar, Dan. muilges, Lat. apavyv, amelge, Gr.) to draw 


| 


made by almonds blanched | 


| 


NIL. 
nne 463 tt enen ee ty ae 24 14 tr 
.milk from the teats of a beaſts, or the breaſts of 5 ws 


man with, the hand. To give ſuck. How tender tis 


© © to love the babe that milie me.” Star. 
MILK, adj, conſiſting of milk. 


MT'LKEN, . adj. (from milk and ex, a termination inphing 4 
Con- 


the ſubſtance or matter of which | 
fiſting of milk. A milten diet.“ TRENrIE. 
MI'LKER, S. one that draws milk from animals. 
MILKINESS, S. the quality of a thing in which it re- 
; Jembles mil 
MI'LK-LIVERED, adj. coward! 
„li uered man.” Suna. | 
MI'LK-MAID, S. a woman employed in milking cattle, 
MILK-PAIL,.S. a veſſel into which cattle are milked, 


any thing conſiſts 


MULK-POTTAGE, S. 4 kind of, food made by boiling | 


milk with water and oatmeal. 


M1'LK-SCORE, S. an account of milk owed for, ſcored on 


a board. | aces 

MI'LK-SOP, S. a ſoft, effeminate, of timorous perſon. 

MFLK-TOOTH,.S, the fore woth of a colt, which a 

pears when it is three months old, and which it caſts: in 

about two years and a half afterwards, in the ſame man- 
ner as they ap n th T7 a 

MILK-THISTLE, S. an herb. 

MI'LK-TREFOILL, S, an herb. 

MI'LK-VETCH, S. a plant. 

MULK-WEED, S. a plant. 1 

MILK-WHITE, adj. white as milk. 

MUVLK-WORT, S. a flower... ' ' { 

MILE WOMAN, S. a woman who ſells milk. 

MILKY, « 
Figuratively, foft; gentle; timorous. A. faint and 
„ milky heart,” SAK. 1 

MI'LKEY-WAY, (in Lat. via lactea) the galaxy or broad 
white path encompaſſing the whole heavens, extending it- 
ſelf in ſome places with a double path, but in others with 
a ſingular one; it hath been diſcovered, by the aſſiſtance 
of teleſcopes, to conſiſt of an innumerable quantity of 


fixed ſtars, from the union or confuſion of whoſe light, 


its whiteneſs is ſuppoſed to be produced. 

MILL, S. (ail, miln, Lincoln. melin, Brit. myln, Sax. movin, 
Fr. muble, muhlen, Teut. molen, Belg. mola, Lat. pun, mule, 
Gr. melne, Ruſſ. mlin, Pol. Boh. malin, Sclav.) an engine, 


or machine in which corn or any other ſubſtance is 


ground. Any machine, whoſe action depends on a cir- 
cular. motion, or a-machine, which being put in motion 
gives a violent impreſſion on things. 


To MPLL, v. a. (from the noun, rde, mule, Gr. mil, I.) 


to divide into ſmall particles; to grind or divide into ſmall 
articles in a mill, To beat up or make chocolate froth, 
putting its particles into a circular motion, with a 
ſtick rubbed between the hands. In coinage, to ſtamp 
coin, or render it of a proper thickneſs to be ſtamped. Ts 
full, ſcour, and cleanſe woollen ſtuffs in a mill. R 
MI'LL-COG, S. the teeth on the edges of the wheels, be- 
longing to a mill, by means which they lock into each 
other. 


MI'LL-DAM, s. the mound, or bank by which water is 


kept up to a proper height for working a mill. 
MILLEN A'RIAN, S. (from millenariam, Lat.) one who be- 
lieves or expects the millenium. 
MULLENARY, adj. '(millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Lat.) con- 

ſifting of a — | | 

MILLENIST, S. (from mille, Lat. a thouſand) one that 
holds the millennium. 

MILLE'NNIUM, S. (Lat. from mille, Lat. a thouſand, and 
annus, Lat. a year) in divinity, the or of a thouſand 
years, which the righteous as ſuppoſed by ſome, ſhall paſs 
with CuRISsTH upon earth, at his ſecond coming: This 
opinion, which is founded on Rev. xx. 4, 7. is eſpouſed 
by very great ſcholars; Mr. Whiſton who has endeavoured 

to ſupport this opinion in moſt of his writings, after ma- 
king a computation of the time it ſhould, happen in, aſſerted 
that it ſhould commence in the the year 1720, but lived 
long enough to find himſelf miſtaken, 

MILLE/NNIAL; aj. belonging to the millennium. 

MILLER, S. one who looks alter a mill. In natural hiſtory, 


| the maybug, or chaffer, ſo called from the appearance of 


meal on its outſide wings, 


MILLER S. TH UAB, S. a ſnall 6 found in brooks, called | 


likewiſe the . bead. : | 
MPLLET; 8. (millivm, Lat.) a plant, brought originally 
from the Eaſt, which produces a very imall grain, much 
uſed in pudding. WEE | 
LL IN ER, 8. (Jobaſon imagines i derived from Milan 
an inhabitant of Milan, in the ſame manner as Lombard was 
| | formerly 
6 


y or timorous. l. 


made of or reſembling milk. Yielding milk. 


* formerly uſed for a banker) one who ſells ribbands; caps, 
and other coverings belonging to a woman's dreſs. | 
"MILLINERY, aj. belonging to or fold by a milliner. Uſed 


ſubſtantively, for goods or dreſs ſold by a milliner. 

 MI'LLION, %% (Fr. milliogne, Ital) the number of an 

hundred myriads, or ten hundred thouſand. Proverbially, 
any very great number. 

MILLIONT H, 2%. the ten hundredth thouſandth. 

MILL-MOU'NTAINS, S. an herb. 1 

MULL-REE, S. (Port.) a 2 gold coin, fo called 

from its conſiſting of a thouſand rees, and is in value fix 
ſhillings ſterling. 

_MI'LL-STONE, S. (len. fan, Sax.) the ſtone of a mill by 
which corn is ground. a 

'MFLL-TEETH, S. in anatomy, the teeth called the 

_. erinders, double teeth, or dentes molares. 

MEI. T, S. (milt, Sax. mildt, Belg.) in natural hiſtory, the 
ſoft roe in fiſh, ſo called becauſe it yields a white or 
milky juice when preſſed, It is the ſeed of the male fiſh. 
In anatomy, the ſpleen. 

MPFLTER, S. the male, or he of any fiſh. 

MILTON, (John) was deſcended of an ancient family of 

that name at Milton, near Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire : His 

father was a ſcrivener, and lived at the Spread-Eagle in 

Bread-ftreet, London, where our authour was born on 

the gth of September, 1608. He was educated at St. 

Paul's ſchool under Mr. Alex. Gill; where he was not 

leſs remarkable for the progreſs he made, than his inde- 

fatigable application to learning ; it being common for 
him even in his 12th. year to fit up half the night at 
his ſtudies. He was entered at Chriſt's College, Cam- 

bridge, in 1625, and taking his maſter's degree in 1632, 

he quitted the univerſity. On the death of his mother, 

he fer out on his travels in 1638, viſited Hugo Grotius at 

Paris, and made the tour of Florence, Vienna, Rome 

and Naples. The civil wars breaking out in Eng- 

land, it prevented his going further, and occaſioned 
his return, What part he acted in the rebellion is too 
well known to require a particular detail. To paſs over 
other actions of this authour's life, we ſhall hint that it 
ſeems not entirely juſtifiable, with reſpe& to his treat- 
ment of his wife, for ſtaying a little longer than ſhe 
promiſed on a viſit at her father's. His Paradiſe" Loft, 
which is deſervedly eſteemed the glory of the Engliſh na- 


ſpots. Bat it is matter of ſurprize, that a perſon engaged 

in actual rebellion againſt his ſovereign, and employing 

his pen in vindicating his murder, ſhould be almoſt at the 
- fame time engaged in a work which deſcribes the horrid 
conſequencgg of a rebellion among the ſpiritual orders, 
and ſeems to be the grand object he had in view in writing his 
Paradiſe Loft. The beauties of this piece for ſublimity of 
thought, fertility of invention, chaſteneſs of language, and 
beautifulneſs of images, has at preſent no parallel; but at 
the ſame time it muſt be owned it bears he ſtamp of hu- 
man frailty, and has likewiſe ſome glaring errours ; but 


ceptionable as this peformance; who would not have 
wiſhed, to have lived, as well as to write like him 
MI'LTWOT, S. an herb. 


MIME, 8. (mime, Fr. minus, po, mimos, Gr.) a buffoon, 


perſon, endeavours to create mirth. 

To MI'ME, v. a. to mimic the geſtures or manners of ano- 
ther ſo as to cauſe laughter. 

MI'MER, S. a mimic. A buffoon. 

MIMIC, 2. (mtimicus; Lat.) imitating; copying the ac- 
tions of a perſon 'ſo as to render them ridiculous, and to 
excite laughter. 3-3 
I'MIC, S. a perſon who imitates the actions or manner of 

another ſo as to excite laughter. Figuratively, a mean 
and ſervile imitator. . 

0 MIMIC, v. a. to imitate the actions of another ſo as 
A wa them ridiculous and to excite laughter. To imi- 
e. | 


MI'MICAL, adj. :mitative x copying like a mimic, 


. imitation. 


MIMICK, Subſtantive, Verb and Adjective. See Minnc. 
IMICKRY, 8. the quality or art of aſſuming the air, 
1 manner of expreſſion and action of another. 
A N GRAPHER, S. a writer of farces. | 

T NATORY, adj. containing threats. 


Wunder, of mince, Fr. ſmall) to cut into very ſmall bits or 
— Pieces, _ To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, or by a little 


boy ume, 'To palliate or extenuate. Neuterly, to walk | 


tion, may be reſembled to the ſun, which has likewiſe its 


had the authour's political life and principle, been as unex- 


who by mimicking the action or manner of ſome other 


* 


MIMICALLY, adv. after the manner of à mimic. In 


To MINCE, v. 8. (either contrated from miniſs, or from 


| 


MIND, 8. 


it. ARGS 
with ſhort ſteps in an affected anne To ſpeak with 
efteminacy, or ſo as to omit ſyllables. k 


MI'NCINGLY, adv. in ſmall parts; not fully; with pal- 
Lation or extenuation. 


ſoul. The underſtanding. Thoughts or, ſentiments, - Opi- 
nion. Memory; remembrance. * 


To MIND, v. a: to take notice of or obſerve. To apply 


the mind intenſely to. To.excite in the mind; to recal to a 

perſon's mind, or revive in his memory: Lo admoniſh, 

from minder, Belg. Neuterly, to incline or be diſpoſed to. 
MI'NDED, adj. diſpoſed; inclined ; affected. 
MINDFUL, aj. attentive ; heeding ; retaining in the nie - 


mory. 

MI'NDFULLY, adv. attentively ; with heed or regard. 

MINDFULNESS, S. attention; heed or regard. 

MINDLESS, adv. inattentive; regardleſs : Inanimate 
not endued with a rational ſoul, SL 

MI'NE, pronoun poſſeſſive (min, Sax. mei, neut. of meint, Goth. 
myn, mga: of eg. or minn. Il. mun, Belg. mein, Leut. 
mien, Fr. man, Brit. and Peri. mene, mena, Ruff. mine was 
formerly uſed always before a vowel ; at preſent if a ſub- 
ſtantive precedes we uſe mine, but when it follows my, as, 
This 1s my book.” Or, © This book is mine.) belong- 
ing to me. | | 277 

MI'NE, S. (nine, Fr. mwyn, or mwn, Brit. from maen, Brit. 
a ſtone, which makes meini, in the plural) a place or ca- 
vern in the earth containing metals, ſtone, or cal. A 
cavern dug under any fortiſication, that it may fink for 
want of ſupport, or that powder may be lodged in it, by 
means of which every thing upon it may be blown up. 
A co in the earth filled with gunpowder and fireworks. 

To MUNE, v. u. to dig mines; to form any hollows or ca- 
vities under ground by digging. Actively, to ſap; to 
ruin by mines; to deſtroy by ſecret means or flow de- 

rees. 

MINER, S. (mineur, Fr.) one that digs in caverns for me- 
tals, ſtones, or coals. One who is employed in Gigging 
cavities under ground . to be filled with gunpowder an 
fire-works, in order to blow up any thing over them. 

MINERAL, S. (ninerale, Fr.) any body dug out of the 
earth ; 2 all metals are migcralt; yet all minerals 
are not metals. | 

MI'NERAL, adj. conſiſting of bodies dug out of the earth; 
conſiſting of metalline particles. 

MINERALIST, S. one ſkilled or employed in extracting 
ores, or minerals. | [ 

MINERA'LOGIST, S. (from mineralogy) one that writes 
upon minerals. 

MINER A*LOGY, S. (mineralogie, Fr. from mineral and 
N, logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) the doftrine of minerals. 

MILNEVER, S. (minuver, Fr.) a ſkin with ſpecks of white, 
AINSWORTH. | | 

To MINGLE, v. a. (gemengan, Sax. mingelen, Teut) to 
mix; to join; to unite with ſomething elle, ſo as to make 
one maſs ; generally applied to liguours. To compound. 
Neuterly to be mixed or united with. 

MINGLE, S. a mixture; a medley or confuſed maſs. 

MINGLER, S. one who adds different liquours together. 

MINIATURE, S. (Fr.) che repreſentation of a thing in a very 
ſmall ſize. Gay uſes it as an adjective, for ſomething very 
ſmall, or of very ſmall bulk. A miniature creature.” - 

MI'NIKIN, a/. (ſee Maxixin) (mall; diminutive ; of the 
leaſt ſize ; uſed in contempt. A minikin pin, is a very 
ſmall pin. | 

MI'NIM, S. (-inimus, Lat. leaſt, the ſuperlative of parvus, Lat. 
little) a ſmall being or perſon. Not all minims of na- 
„ ture.” SHax. Applied in the northern counties to a very 
ſmall fiſh, and pronounced by them mennim. 

MI'NIMUS, S. (Lat.) a being of the leaſt ſize. You 
« dwark—Y ot minimus of knot graſs made.” Shak. 

MI'NION, S. (mignon, Fr.) a favourite or darling. Gene- 
rally applied to a perſon who has the chief place in a, 
prince's or great man's favour, on account of his ſervile 
compliances and flattery. 

MI'NIOUS, adj. (minium, Lat.) of the colour of red-lead 


or vermillion. ** A red and n tinQure.” Brown. 


To MINISH, v. 3. (a contraction from diminiſh, or from | 


minus, Lat. leſs) to 


impair. | 
MI'NISTER, S. (Lat. minifire, Fr.) any perſon employed 
as an agent, or to do and tranſact affairs for another. 
- One employed by a ſovereign in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lie affairs. An inſtrument or means applied to accom- 
Fliſh any end. A perfon who performs the public! ſervice 
in divine worſhip. An agent from a foreign power, who 

. has not the diguity and credentials of 6 
o 


eſſen in ſize or number: To lop or 


\ 


(gemind, Sax, mynd, Ifl.. an image) the rational 
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To MINISTER, v. a. to ſerve or attend on Goo, the pub- 


lic, or a private perſon. 
 MINISTERY, S. (now contraſted into three fyllables, as 
-. miniſtry ; from miniſterium, Lat.) office; ſervice. The diſ- 
charge of any office or performance of the orders and 
emplo t of another. With minifteries due and ſo- 
« lemn' rites! Par. Loft.” It may be perceived that it is 
uſed by this authour- as a word of four ſyllables. 

MINISTRAL, adj. belonging to a W ; one employed 

by another, or a clergyman. Ai 

- MENISTRANT, a. eas. 1 Lat.) attending upon; 

acting as ſubordinate, dependant, or at command. 
MINI3TRA'TION, 8. {miniftratusr, Lat. from miniſtro) 
the office of a perſon commiſſioned or acting at the com- 

mand of another. Attendance. Intervention. Service; 
office; the employ of a clergyman. | 
MINIUM, S. (Lat.) lead calcined in a reverberatory fur- 
nace till it is of a red colour. To To 
MINISTRY, S. (contracted from minifery) office; ſervice; 

agency. Buſineſs. Perſons employed in ſtate affairs. 

MINNOCK, S. (perhaps from mignon, Fr. a darling. 
Johnſon fancies it to be derived from minx) a favourite, 
darling, or perſon who is the object of one's affections, 
uſed ironically by Shakeſpear. Forth my minnock 
« comes.” . 

MI'NNOW, S. (menue, Fr. from minus or minimus, Lat.) a 
mall freſh water fiſh, of a dappled or waved colour like 
a panther, on its ſides, inclining to a greeniſh or ſky-co- 

— & belly is milk white, and its back —_— 

OR, adj. (the comparative of parvas, Lat. little) 
or — ; leſs; ſmaller. F "Hh 

MINOR, S. one not arrived at full age; one under age; 
one younger than another, when uſed comparatively. In 
logic, the leaſt term in a propoſition, or ſecond pro- 
poſition in a regular ſyllogiſm. 

To MI'NORATE, v. 4. (miner, Lat.) to leſſen or dimi- 
niſh. ** Diſtance minorates the object. GLanv. Not yet 
authoriſed, though a very good word. 

MINORA'TION, S. the act of making lefs. 
tion of gravity.” Bxowx. Not in als. 

MINORITY, S. (minorits, Fr.) the ſtate of a perſon who is 
under age, or not arrived to years of diſcretion and ma- 
turity. The ſtate of being leſs. The ſmaller number, 
—— to majority. 

MINOTURE, 8. (minoture, Fr. from minos and taurus, 


« A minora- 


-Lat. a bull) a monſter ſuppoſed to be half man and half 


*.—. — deſcribed by the ancients. 

STER, 8. (minftre, mynfler, myn/tre, Sax. monſter, mon- 

flier, old Fr. from monaſfterium E — . a cathe- 
dral church. 

MINSTREL, S. (mengftril, Span.) a muſician; one that 
—8 — muſical inſtruments. | 

MINSTRELSV, S. inſtrumental muſic. A band or num- 
ber of perſons playing on muſical inſtruments. ©* The 
«© minſtrelſy of heaven.” Mirr. 

MINT, S. (minta, minte, Sax. mante, munte, Belg. muntz, 
Teut. mentha, Lat. wwbn, minthe, Gr.) a plant. A place 
where money is coined, from mynet, Sax. mint, Dan. muntx. 
Teut. munte, Belg. money, from mynetian, Sax. muntxen, 
Teut. munten, g- to coin, of moneta, Lat. money. 

Figuratively, any place of invention. 

To MINT, v. a. (ſee the noun) to coin, or ſtamp money. 
Figuratively, to invent or forge, 

- MINTAGE, 8. that which is coined or ſtamped. The 
duty paid for coining. - 

MINTER, S. a coiner, or ſtamper of money. : 

 MIUNTMAN, S. og ſkilled or employed in coinage, 

MINTMASTER, S. a n who has the management 

and care of the coinage, Figuratively, one who invents, 
„The great minimaſter; of theſe terms.” Locke. 

MYNUET, S. (menuet, Fr.) a ftately regular dance, E 
* — by two perſons, conſiſting of a fink, 
_ two ſtrait ſteps, the figure reſembles a capi- 


MINUM, 8. (minus, Lat.) in muſic, a note of flow time, 
two of which make a ſemibrief. In printing, the ſmall 


kind of type, in which the following line is 

„ Wesleh may ſeck us, but Wiſdom muſt be ſought.” Tong. 

MINU/TE, 
© conſequence; little; lender. 

MINU'TE, 8. (diflinguiſhed from the adj 
accented on the'firſt ſyllable) the ſixtieth 

„ . Figueatively, a time. The firt draught of an 
. * agreement in writing. The heads or effect of a perſon's 
©" - diſcourſe taken in writing. | ENS 

To MINUTE, v. 
hints. 


adj. (minutus, Lat.) ſmall, either in bulk or 
ive by bein 
2 = 
a. (minuter, Fr.) to ſet down in ſhort * 
MI'NUTE-BOOK, 8. a book of ſhort hints or memoranda. | 


p 


— 


MIS 


MINUTE-GLASS, 8. a glaſs whoſe ſand runs out in a minute. 

MINUTELY, adv. every minute. WP $100 

MINU'TELY, adv. with great exaQtneſs I without omifſon 
of the leaſt circumſtance. | | 


MINUFTENESS, S. exceſſive ſmallneſs. Extreme accuracy, 


or circumftantialneſs. Inconſiderablene ſs. 
MI'NUTE-WATCH, S. a watch whoſe index revolves in 3 
minute, and thereby meaſures that interval more difting. 
ly than a common one. 
MUINX, S. (either from mincer, Fr. or mince, Engliſh, from 
her affected nicety in walking or ſentiment, or from . 
nicine, Sax. a nun) a young, pert, wanton, or affected 


irl. | 

MIRACLE, 8. (Fr. miraculum,-Lat.) a ſenſible effect, either 
in itſelf or its fircumſtances ſupernatural : Or that which 
is in ſome reſpe&t or other, beſide or contrary to the 
fixed laws of nature and courſe of common providence ; 
which not being to be accounted for in a natural way, 
muſt be aſcri to the occaſional interpoſition of G0 
himſelf, or of ſome inviſible, intelligent agent. The 
miracles aſcribed to CurxisT and his apoſtles recommend 
themſelves to our notice, as being wrought by perſons who 
ſolemnly appealed to Gov and declared they would per. 
form them.—They were wrought in a public manner 
before enemies and unbelievers; who neither wanted 
power nor inclination to detect them, if impoſture, ; 
they were wrought in a learned age and in civilized coun. 
tries; not with any air of pride, or oſtentation; not for 
the ſake of lucre or worldly advantage; they were per- 
formed in confirmation of precepts and doctrines good 
and uſeful to mankind ; they were various and numerous, 
of a permanent nature, and might be reviewed and exa. 
mined ; were acts of kindneſs and beneficence, without 
having any thing either fantaſtical or cruel in them; con- 
verted multitudes to the faith; were atteſted by proper 
witneſſes, and foretold by the prophets, and ſuch as the 
Jews expected from the MEss1Aas. 

MIRA'CULOUSLY, adv. in a manner beyond the known 
powers or laws of nature, and the courſe of common pro- 
vidence. 

MIRA'CULOUSNESS, S. the quality which determines an 
effe& to be beyond the laws or powers of nature. 

MIRADO R, S. (Span.) a balcony; or gallery projecting 
from a window. Every mirador.” DR vb. 

MITRE, S. (moeyer, Belg. miox, Sax.) mud; dirt moiſtened 
with rain or water. 

To MIRE, v. a. to daub with mud; to whelm in the 
mud. Figuratively, to abuſe with ſcandal, from mirras, 
Sax. to ſcandalize. | 


 MURE, S. (mire, myra, Sax. yr, Brit. mier, Belg. hence 


piſmire) an ant. 
MIRINESS, S. the quality of being muddy. 
MI'RKSOME, 8. (more, Belg. dark. In the derivatives from 
this word, the ſpelling is various, but as it is moſt com- 
monly written -wrky, the derivatives ſhould be ſpelt in 
the ſame manner) dark or obſcure. i 
MI'RROIR,” MIRROR, MIRROUR, 8. (Pope and other 
modern authours, not to mention Waller among more an- 
ciem· pnes, ſpell it mirreir; Spenſer, Davis, 8 akeſpeare, 
amolſg the, ancients wrote it mirror; and the former of 
theſe great men likewiſe ſpelt it mirrour in his Fa 
Qucen, book 1.) a looking glaſs or any thing which fe- 
reſents objects by reflection. A pattern or exemplar, 5 
bein that on which the eye ought to be fixed in order to 
tranſcribe its perfections. ; 
MIRROR-STONE, S. a kind of tranſparent or reſlecting 
ſtone, . 
MI RTH, 'S, (mirigthe, myrbthe, Sax. ſee Mexzx) mem 
ment; gaiety ; laughter: A jeſt which excites ior FR 
A tate of joy expreſſed in all the outward figns of ple. 
ſure and jollity. a Ly 
MIRTHFUL, adj. full of joy, gaiety, cheerſulneſs 
laughter. | 23 | * 
MI'RTHLESS, adj. ſorrowful ; deprived of joy or 
ulneſs. 0 
MIRY, adj. deep in mud; daubed with mud ; conſiſting 
mud. | 0 and 
'MIS, Sax, from „Goth. is an inſeparable particle, = 
in compoſition denotes defect, errour, depravation, ail 
ruption, &c, thus in Gothic, eleiks 2 alike, = —_ 
- aleiks various; dedins, Goth. a deed ; but mifſadedin!, 
a miſdeed, or ſomething done amiſs. In Saxon, c, 
ſignifies to ſpeak ; but mier, to ſpeak dls 85 
lician, Sax. to pleaſe ; but miſſician, to diſpleaſe : i 
Cimbric Yikewiſe, aua ſignites ſpeech ; but miſne" | 
defect of h ; from hence likewife is derived the * 
the French, which is contracted into mt in meconndltr 
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SAPPLICA'TION, S. an improper application; the act tion. k | . 
r e ee wrong 8 MI'SE, 8, (Fr.) in law, ie. ; 1 
MISAPPL V', v. a. to a improperly, or to wron 0 „v. a. to apply to a wrong uſe. 1 
1 2 7 8 MISEMPLO'YMENT, S. the act of * . to an impro- 1 
To MISAPPREHE ND, v. a. to miſtake a perſon's mean- per ule, | | I 
ing. To underſtand a thing in a wrong ſenſe. MUYSER, S. (Lat.) formerly uſed for a perſon in wretched- i 
MISAPPREHE/NSION, S. a miſtake. neſs or calamity; or for a baſe and mean perſon : But at 1 
To MISASCRUIBE, v. a. to aſcribe wrongly. preſent to one who, though poſſeſſed of riches, endures all # 
To MISASSI'GN, v. a. to aſſign falſely. the hardſhips of indigence, either 40 encreaſe or ayoid 1 
To MISBECO ME, v. a. (preter miſbecame) to Be incon- ſpending them. i 
fiſtent with a perſon's character. To diſgrace. To be | MYSERABLE, adj. (Fr. from miſer, Lat.) unhappy ; cala- 1 
the unſuitable. Ee 205 —— or wretched. Very bad. Stingy; or ſaving to bl 
O'T, MISBE . unlawfully or irre- exceſs. | 4 
» 1 begotten. Nags K MI'SERABLENESS, S. the quality which denominates a 1 
ol To MISBEHA'VE, v. ». to act ill or inconſiſtent with a perſon wretched or an object of pity. Exceſſive parſi- q 
character. | mony. | 4 
40 Aa V5, adj. ill-bred ; uncivil. MISERABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to become an ob- 'Y 
ont MISBEHA/VIOUR, S. want of decency to others. Ill Ject of compaſſion. Deſperately ; 8 i Miſera- . 
= conduct. Want of civility — — 8 — — ert 2 Wretchedly ; meanly. i 
IE'F, S. (pronounced miſbeleef} an erroneous or OVELTUOUNLY, OT NIKE A miier. $ 
* * * Wee MISERY, S. (miſere, Fr. miſeria, Lat.) ſuch a ſtate of J 
MISBELIE/VER, S. one that holds a falſe religion or be- wretchedneſs, unhappineſs, or calamity, as renders a per- 1 
_ lieves wrongly. ſon an object of compaſſion. ; > 1 
by To MISCA'LCULATE, v. 4. to be wrong in a computa- MISESTEE M. S. the act of looking on a perſon or thing 
tion or reckoning. To reckon wrong. as an object of contempt. 
2n To MISCA'L, v. a. to call by a wrong name. To MISF*ASHION, v. a. to form wrong. 
MISCA'RRIAGE, S. want of ſucceſs. IIl- conduct. Abor- | MISFO'RTUNE, S. want of ſucceſs, or attaining the wiſh 
ing tion, or the act of bringing forth before due time. or ends which are intended. Calamity z ul-luck, orpo- 
To MISCA'RRY, wv. a. to il; to fail of ſucceſs in an un- verty, not happening by a perſon's own fault. — 
* dertaking. To be brought to bed before due time. To MISGPF'VE, vv. a. to Lr To provigy ſomethiag ill; 
MISCELLA'NE, S. (miſce/laneous) ſee MasLIx. to ſuſpect ſomething amiſs ; generally uſed with the re- 
the MISCELLA'NEOUS, adj. ( miſcellaneus, Lat.) mingled ;  ciprocal Pronouns, . he, Sc. | | 
1 conſiſting of different kinds. To MISGO'VERN, v. 4. to govern ill. 5 
N MI'SCELLANY, adj. (-i/cellanexs, Lat.) mixed or conſiſt- MISGO'VERNED, adj. under no reſtraintz rude ; ill-bred. 
nee ing of various kinds. Fe Rude, miſgovern'd hands. SHAK. , 
MISCELLANY, S. (ſometimes accented on the ſecond fyl- | MISGO'VERNMENT, S. Ul adminiftration of affairs: Ill 
lable) a book containing a collection of different pieces, management. Irregularity ; or immodeſt behaviour, 
* | ſometimes containing the works of different authours. MISGUIDANCE, S. a falſe direction. 
al To MISCA'S'T. v. a. to add up or compute wrong. To MISGUTDE, v. 4. to direct wrong. 
4 MIsCHANCE, S. ill-luck : A thing happening amiſs, but | MISHAP, S. any evil that happens unexpeQedly, 
neither intended nor foreſeen. | MI'SHMASH, S. (from mi/chin, Belg. to mix) a hodge- 
her MI'SCHIEF, S. (me/chef; old Fr.) any thing done to harm podge, or confuſed jumble of things : A low word, 
5 or injure another. An ill - conſequence or vexatious affair. To MISINFER, w. 4. to draw a wrong inference. 
ne, To MI'SCHIEFP, v. a. to hurt or injure. To MISINFO'RM, v. 4. to deceive by falſe accounts. 
of MI'SCHIEF-MAKER, S. one who promotes quarrels be- MISINFORMA“TION, S. a falſe intelligence, cr ac- 
10 tween others and cauſes miſchief. count, SY 
8 MI'SCHIEVOUS, adj. (ſometimes accented on the ſecond To MISINTE'RPRET, v. à. to explain in a wrong ſenſe. 
23 y Hable) hurtful ; injurious ; ſpiteful ; malicious. To MISJOIN, v. a. (pronounced mz5/ine) to join in an im- 
-to MISCHIE/VOUSLY, adv. with an intention to do hurt. proper manner. , 
MISCHIE/VOUSNESS, S. the quality of delighting in do- To MISJU'DGE, v. 4. to form falſe opinions. 
ing ing harm and injury to others. To MISLA'Y, v. a. to lay in a wrong place ; to put away 
MT'SCIBLE, adj. (from miſceo, Lat. to mix) capable of be- ſo, as not to be able to find again, 
MY ing mixed, MISLA'YER, S. one who puts a thing in a wrong Place. 
tor, MISCITA'TION, S. a wrong quotation. To MISLE'AD, v. 4. (prove and part. paſſ. med) to guide 
lea- To MISCI'TE, v. @. to quote the words of an authour in a wrong way; to betray to miſchief or miſtake under a 
wrong. | retence of guiding. 
and MISCLA'TM, S. an erroneous or miſtaken claim. MISLE/ADER, S. one that ſeduces, or leads to ill. 
MISCOMPUTA'TION, S. a falſe reckoning. To MISLUKE, v. @. (miſliccian, Sax.) to diſapprove, or 
eet- To MISCONCE/IVE, v. 4. to have a wrong idea of. to be not pleaſed with. . i 
MISCONCE/IT, MISCONCE/PTION, S. a falſe idea or MISLIKE, S. the act of diſliking or diſapproving. 
; of notion. MISLEN, S. ſee MisCELLANE. . f 
MISCO'NDUCT, S. iu behaviour; bad management. To MI'SLE, v. . (from au; whence it ſhould be written 
and MISCONJE'CTURE, S. a wrong gueſs. 2 N gar 2 drops that are not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
. e a thick miſt, 


MIS 
MISACCEPTA'TION, S. the act of taking any thing in 
”=— ſenſe. © | | 
MISADVE/NTURE, 8. (meſavantare, Fr.) any adventure 


or event which falls out contrary to a perſon's expectation 
or intereſt. In law, manſlaughter. _ _ 
SADVE/NTURED, adj. unfortunate. 


MADVISED, adj. adviſed to ſomewhat that is ill, or 


amiſs. 

MISAUMED, a4}. not aimed or directed rigbt. 

MISA'NTHROPE, MISA'NTHROPOS, S. (mi/anthrope, 
Fr. poo, miſos, Gr. .arlpure;, anthropos, Gr. a man) a ha- 
ter of mankind. One that flies the ſociety of mankind 
from a principle of diſcontent, 

MISA'NTHOPY, S. the act of hating or avoiding the ſo- 
ciet of mankind. 


MIS CONSTRUCTION, S. che act of aſcribing a wrong 
; ſenſe to words or actions. 5 

To MISCO NS TRUE, v. 4. to interpret wrong. 

MISCONTI'NUANCE, S. ceſſation from any act. 

To MISCOU/NSEL, v. 4. to adviſe wrong. 


| g | FT, 
» '» NISCREANCE, MISCREANCY, S. (miſcreaxce, or miſc 


MIS 


that holds a falſe faith or believes in falſe gods: Se- 
condarily, a vile and wicked wretch. 
MISDE'ED, S. a vile action. - 
To MISDEME'AN, v. a. to behave ill. D 
MISDEME”ANOR, or MISDEME'ANOUR, S. à flight 
offence, ſomething leſs than a crime, and generally applied 
to ſome defect of manners or breeding. 4 
To MISDISTI'NGUISH, v. 4, to make wrong diſtinc- 
tions.“ We do mi/diftinguiſh.” Hooker. Not in uſe, - 
To MISDOY, v. a. (preter, I have miſdone) to do wrong, 


"= 5 % 
i "X 


or commit a crime, © For what I have one. Miu. © 


Neuterly, to commit faults. 
MISDO'ER, S. an offender; one guilty of faults, 
To MISDO'UBT, v. 4. to ſuſpect of deceit or danger. 


MISDO'UBT, S. ſuſpicion of crime or danger. Irreſolu- 


To MISMA'NAGE, v. 2. to be conducted or managed 


wrong. | 
MISMA'N AGEMENT, S. defect of conduct or behaviour. 
To MISMA RK, v, «. to mark or diſtinguiſh wrong. 

To MISMA“TCH, v. a. to miſtake in matching. 


the | | 
* * \,,Toance, Fr. ſuſpicion) adherence to a falſe religion: Falſe | To MISNA'ME, v. a. to call by a wrong name. | 
10 *- , tath, 40 Herefy, miſcreancy.” AYLIFFE. he ; ' | MISNO'MER, 8. (Fr.) in law, the miftating a man's me ; 


ae 8. (acres Br. in ie primary fee, one. 7 
ei DIE BEDBO 01 1 A218 Anon t 
{ls wig * 25 5 


— 


> 


— 


* 


reve, pf 
diſtance 


ve the uſing | 
- of abatements of writs ' - * 7 
To MISOBSE RVE, &. a. to make a wrong remark, _ 
MISO'GAMIST, S. (from eee, a hater, and vas, games; 
Sr. marriage) one that hates marriage. | 
MISO'GYNY. 8: (from wiovs, miſos, Gr. harin 7 and yum, 

gune, Gr. a woman) the act of hating womankind. 
To MISO/RDER, v. 4. to conduct or manage ill. 


22 8. irregularity ; diforderly proceedings. 

in uſe. ; | 

To MISPE'L, v. 4. (ptetet and part. pa, nge. This 
word and its 0 ett ſhould SG to analogy be 
written mis-/pell) to wrong. | 

To ls Ne, v. 4. (preter and part. miſpeni. This 
word ſhould, according to its analogy, be written and 


to ſpend ill, waſte, conſume to no purpoſe, or throw away. 
To waſte or decay, uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. ** M/ 
ä f Puitirs. 
MISPE'NDER, S. one who applies to a wrong purpoſe. 
MISPERSUA'SION, S. a wrong notion or falſe opinion. 
To MISPLA'CE, v. 4. to put in a wrong py | 
To MISPOINT, v. a. (in 1 o is dropped 
and the 7 (bp fr long like that in pin?) to ſet a wrong 
7 


point or after a ſentence. 

To MISPRI'SE, v. a. ſometimes it fignifies to miſtake, 
from me „Fr. and ſometimes to undervalue, flight 
or diſdain, from er, Fr. 


MISPRI'SION, S. ſcorn, flight, or contempt. © Of thy 
«  2;/priffon muſt perforce enſue—ſome true love turned.” 
Sax. In common law, a neglect or overſight ; thus, 
where a 133 is privy to a treaſon or felony, and neglects 
the revealing of it, but entirely conceals the fame, it is 
called mi/prifion of thoſe crimes. This word is likewiſe 
extended to any contempt of the king's prerogative, either 
by refuſing to aſſiſt him, or by writing againſt his perſon 
or government, c. 


To MISPROPO'RTION. v. 4. to join in an unſuĩtable 


rtion. 
MISPRO'UD, adv; viouſly or criminally proud. Miß 
« proud York.” Shar. Not in uſe. 
To MISQUO'TE, v. 4. to cite an authour's words wrong. 
To MISRECT'TE, v. 4. to quote or recite wrong. 

To MISREME'MBER, v. a. to remember wrongly or ill. 
To MISREPORT, v. 4. to give a falſe account of; to 
ive an account which is both echo and falſe. 
MFESREPORT, S. a falſe account. A falſe and malicious 

repreſentation. 
To MISREPRESE/NT, v. 4. to repreſent to diſadvantage ; 
to repreſent falſely, through malice. 
MISREPRESENTA'TION, S. the act of wilfully reprefent- 
ing a thing otherwiſe than it is. 
MISRU'LE, S. tumult; confufion. | 
MI'SS, 8. (contracted from miftre/s, according to Bailey) a 
term of compliment uſed in addreffing a young and un- 
married lady. Figuratively, a proſtitute. Six mist. 
_ had, beſides his lawful wife.” 3 
o MI'SS, v. a. (preter med, particip. paſſ. miff. Mien, 
Belg.) to milake z to E Etung a mark. Tet fail 7 
ining. To diſcover ſomething unexpectedly wanting. 
o omit. To perceive the want of, Neuterly, to 
wide from, not. to hit a mark. To prove anfoctsGfa . 
To fail or miftake. To be loſt or wanting. To fail or 
tniſcarry. To fail to obtain, learn, or find; ſometimes 
uſed with of before the ſubject. 
MI'ss, S. loſs ; want; failure ; miſtake or errour. 
MUSSAL, S. (miffale, Lat. mij), Fr. mia, Goth.) the 
maſs book. 1 | 
To MISSE'RVE, v. 4. to ſerve unfaithfully. Seldom uſed. 
To MISH'APE, v. 4. (part. age or miſbapen) to ſha 
or fortn ill ; to deform. To wrong or ill, « Mi: 
„ þapen in the conduct.“ | 
MI'SSILE y" (miffilis, Lat. from miſſus, Lat. thrown) 
thrown by the hand or from an engine. Striking at à dif- 
tance, applied to weapons. 6 
MI'SSION, 8. Cute, Lat.) commiffion ; the flate of a per- 
ſon employed by another. A perſon ſent on any ãecount; 
aſually applied to thoſe that are ſent to propagate the goſ- 
in- foreign” parts. Diſmiffion or Wipe. 60 5. 
* manded a miſtos or diſcharge.” 


Not 


1 x or A faftion or party. 
% Made eniulous a, mongſt the gods themſelves" 


Snax. 3 Ae 
MISSIONARY, MISSIONER, 8. /miffeniite, Fr.) one 
ate religion in foreipn hr» | 4 

ſuch as may be ſent ; ſuch as ate flung at 
{ by the hand,” or from an engine, applied to wea- 
- Fone „ The ale weapons fly.” 


Dar. 
I'SSIVE, 8. (Fr.) a letter ſem. * Partly upon tun. 


* * 
* 


i 


. 


Ms 


Bac. Still retained: in this ſenſe in Scotland. 'A meſſeu. 


ger. 


40 1 gp (came) from the king.” Saas. 
AK, 


wrong or amiſs, Donne ipells it with a double . BY 
have adviſed. *<* Her early child miſpeat half-uttereq 
% words,” Dons. | 

MI'ST, S. (Sax. and Belg.) a meteor, conſiſting of a low 
thin cloud, or ſmall rain, whoſe drops are not to be di. 
tmguiſlied, Piguratively, any thing that darkens, or ob. 
ſcures, applied to the underſtanding. 

To MIS T, v. a. to cloud 3 to cover with a ſteam or moig 

vapour. 4 

MI'ST, 1 of Miss. 

MIS TA“ EN, a contraction of the participle paſſive mi/ates ; 
uſed commonly in Scotland, and ſometimes in ancient po- 
ets. The dagger hath ia en. Shark. 

MISTA'KEABLE, adj. liable to be miſtaken, | 

To MISTA'KE, v. a. to conceive a wrong idea of; to take 
a thing for that which it is not, or to take one thing ſor 
_— Neuterly, to err; to form a falſe judgment 
or idea, . 

MISTA'KE, S. the act of forming a wrong idea; or taking 
a thing for what it is not. ö 

To be MISTA'KEN, v. z. to form a wrong opinion or 
judgment. 

MISTA'KINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to form a 
wrong judgment, opinion, or idea. | 

To MISTA”TE, v. &. to ſtate wrong; to repreſent in a 
falſe light. | 

To MISTE'ACH, v. à. to teach wrong. 

To MI'STEL, v. a. to relate falſſy on purpoſe. 

To MIS TERM, v. #4. to call by a wrong name. 

MUISTERY, S. (meftier, Fr.) in law, an art, trade, or oe. 
cupation. This word 1s generally, but improperly, writ. 
ten myſtery. 

To Mis THINK, v. &. to think ill, or wrong. | 

To MISTFME, v. à. to do unſeaſonably, or at an impro- 
per time. 

MI'STINESS, S. cloudineſs; the ſtate of being overcaft, 
5 to the ſky. | 

8 8. (from miſfus, Lat.) the ſtate of being 

mixed. 

MTSTLETOE, S. Ke myſtelran, Sax. from miſtle, Sax. 
miſſell, Dan. and Teut. bird-lime, and tan, Sax. a twig) 
a kind of a plant growing on oak and other trees, which 
is propagated in the following remarkable manner : The 
miſletoe thruſh, which feeds on the berries of this plant, 
opens the ſeeds from tree to tree; and the viſcous part of 
the berry ſticking on its beak, he ſtrikes it on the branches 


of ſome neighbouring tree in order to cleanſe it, and by 


that means leaves the feed which adhered, by means of 
this viſcous matter, on the bark; which lighting on a 


ſmooth part of the bark, faſtens itſelf to it, and the fol- 


lowing winter ſprouts out and grows. 

MTI'ST-LIKE, adj. reſembling a miſt; like a miſt. 

MISTO'LD, part. paß. from MisrEL. 

MI'STOOK, part, paß. of MrsTaxs. 

MISTRESS, S. (maitree, formerly written maiftre/e, Fr.) 
a woman who manages a houſe and keeps ſervants. A 
woman ſkilled in any thing. A woman teacher. A wo- 
man who is the object of a perſon's love, in a good 
ſenſe. A proſtitute ; uſed as an addreſs of contempt. 


Miftre/s of herſelf, implies, that a woman is in her ſenſes, 


or has her paſſions in ſubjection to her reaſon. 

MISTRU'ST), S. ſuſpicion ; want of confidence. 

To MISTRU'ST, v. 4. to ſuſpect ; to doubt. 

MISTRU'STFUL, a. ſuſpicious ; diflident. 

MISTRU'STFULNESS, 8. the quality of ſuſpecting the f- 
delity of another. 

MISTRU'STFULLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as betrays 
ſuſpicion. 

MIS'TRU*'STLESS, aj. free from ſuſpicion ; confident. 

1 adj. cloudy ; overcaſt, applied to the ſæy; obſcure; 

ark. 

To MISUNDERSTA'ND, v. a. (preter and participle 
as. >: to take any perſon's meaning wrong. To 
miſtake. 

MISUNDERSTA'NDING, + S. a difference, or diſagree- 
ment, implying that the parties do not underſtand euch 
other. An efronr ; à falſe judgment or conception of the 
meaning of words or ſentences. 

MISU'SAGE, S. (from #/u/e) abuſe, or bad treatment. 

To MISU'SE, v. a. (me/u/er, Fr.) to treat or uſe in an im- 


py manner; to abuſe. 
MISU'SE, S. (in the verb it is 
bat in the ſubſtantive like ee) a bad vie AR, 
1 


To MISPE/ . a, (preter mi/poke,, part. ben:: 
661 


pronounted like , 


| 


er 8. 3 very devutebus mindrat, bf 4 fine bright yel- 
Mrs) and K and friable texture, much reſembling 


6 


which breeds in cheeſe. In weights, the twentieth part of 


bially, any thing very ſmall. A very ſmall particle or 
fus, Lat. | p 
MITE'LLA, S. a plant. 1 2 LN 
MI'THRIDATE, 8. (Fr.) a kind of eleQuary ; one of the 
capital medicines of the ſhops, conſiſting of a great num 
ber of ingredients, and receiving its name from Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus, its inventour. 
MI THRI DATE MUSTARD, S. a plant. 
Mi“rIGANT, part. (mitigans, Lat.) lenient; or lenitive. 
To MI'TIGATE, v. a. (mitigatus, of mitigo, Lat. mitiger, 
Fr.) to abate. or leſſen, apphed to rigour or. ſeverity, To 
ſoften, leſſen or make lefs, applied to pain. To aſſuage 
or talm, applied to the heat and turbulence of factions. 
MITIGA'TION, S. the act of lefſening any puniſhment, 
ſeverity or pain. | 
MITRE, S. {mitre, F. mitra, Gr. and Lat.) a round 
cap, pointed and cleft a- top, with two 1 hanging 
down on the ſhoulders, worn on the head by biſhops an 
abbots on ſolemn occaſions ; and in heraldry, borne as a 
creſt by a biſhop and archbiſhop. Among workmen, a 
kind of joining two boards together. | 
MITTENS, 8. (mitaine, Fr.) gloves that cover the arms, 
but not the fingers. To handle without mittens, ſignifies to 
uſe roughly, and is a low phraſe, almoſt obſolete. 
AinSWORTH. 


MITTENT, part. (mittens, Lat.) ſending forth or emit- 


ting. | | 
MIT” TIMUS, S. (Lat. we ſend) in law, a writ for trans- 
ferring records from one court to another. Likewiſe a 
writ, under the hand and ſeal of a juſtice of the peace, 
directed to the gaoler, or keeper of a priſon, for receiv- 
ing and fafe keeping an offender, till he be delivered by 
due courſe of law. 2 Int. 590. Dyer 29. 5 R. 2. c. 15. 
To MIX, v. a. (mixtus, Lat. mifſchen, Belg.) to unite dif- 
_ bodies into one- maſs, To compoſe of different 
ings. 
MIXEN, S. (Sax. of meox, Sax. dung or mud) a dunghill. 
MIXTION, S. (Fr.) mixture; contuſion or uniting one 
body with another. 
MIX'TLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to join and unite dif- 
ferent things together, 
MIXTURE, S. (mixtura, Lat.) the act of joining or add- 
ing different things together. The ſtate of different 
things united or added together. A maſs or liquour form- 
ed by unitivg different ingredients. Any thing added or 
mixed. 
MFZMAZE, S. (a cant word formed from a repetition of 
maze) a labyrinth; a walk conſiſting of ſeveral paths 
winding in an intricate manner. A ſtate of perplexity 
and confuſion, applied to the mind. 
MI'ZZEN, S. (mea/ane, Belg. mi/aine, Fr. mezzana, Ital. 
from mezxo, Ital. the middle) a maſt in the ſtern or back 
of a ſhip; in ſuch veſſels as have two mizzens, that next 
the main-maſt is called the main ien, and that next the 
oop the bonaventure mizzen : The length of this maſt is 
alf that of the mainmaſt. 
MIZZY, 8. a bog or quagmire. Alxs. Not in ule. 
MNEMO'NICS, S. (non, maemonike, Gr.) the art of 
memory, | 
MO', adj. (ma, Sax. mae, Scot, perhaps a contraction of 
more, the comparative of many) greater in number; uſed 
in the old tranſlation of the bible; but now obſolete. 
cy adj. longer, applied to time; farther, applied to 
place. | 
To MO'AN, v. a. (pronounced one, from manen, Sax. to 
grieve) to ſhow ſorrow by the looks, a mournful tone of 
voice, and diſmal complaints. 
R ow S. lamentation ; ſorrow expreſſed by words and 
actions. 
MO AT, S. (pronounced mote, from motte, Fr. a mound) a 
canal or collection of water which runs in a ditch or chan- 
nel round a building. . 
To MO AT, v. a. (motter, Fr.) to ſurround any building 
with a canal or water. | 
MO'B, 8. (contracted from mobile, Fr. and Lat.) the croud ; 


- woman's cap, which pins or ties under the chin, and is 
generally worn to ſleep in; perhaps fo called, becauſe 

"commonly worn all day long by women in low circum- 
\Rances, and ſuch as are found in mobs and riots.” | 
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+ aku 2.41 IMO BBISH, adj. mean; vulgar. Wants authority. 
TE, 8. (Fr. and sar. mite, Belg:) a very ſmall inſet { . nganys, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


© a grain; in money, the third part of a farthing: Proyer- ' 


the vulgar; a tumultuous rout or multitude. In dreſs, a 


5 


N O 


To MOB, v. a. to harraſs or overbear by a mob or tu- 


* 


mult. 


MOBILE, 8. (Fr. and Lat.) the populace or, vulgar. . A 
ho yaa aſſembly of the common and lower order of 
People. | We D 
MOBPILITY, 8. (mobilize, Fr. mobilitas, Lat the power of 
being mioved. Figucatively, uickneſs of motion; ac- 
_ tively, in a low language. The vulgar or populace. 
 Fickleneſs or inconſtancy, applied to the mind, _ 
MO'CHO-STONE, S. (trom Mocha the place whence, jt is 
brought, and therefore would be better ipelt mecha- one) a 
ſtone ſomewhat of the agate kind; of a clear horny ', 
with delineations or figures repreſenting moſſes, tabs 
and branches, in black, brown and red; in the ſubſtance of 


the ſtone; which is valued in proportion to the perfection 


of the figures. | . 
To NOK. V, 4. (moccio, Brit. noguer, Fr, mocken, Belg. 
Nunhõον,ßñ, (rat was, mokaomai, mokomai, Gr. mau, Ch £) 
to deride, ſcoff, or laugh at. To deride by imitating a 
perſon's actions. To defeat; to elude, to diſappoint a 
perſon's expectations: To beguile or delude with words. 
«« Hitherto haſt thou mected me and told me lies,” Judg. 
XVi. 13, 15. To raviſh, force, or abuſe. The Hebrew 
« ſervant—came in unto, me to mock, me.“ Gen. xxxix. 17. 
Neuterly, to ſcoff or jeſt at: To ſpeak merrily or in jeſt, 
oppoſed to earneſt. ** He ſeemed as one thet mocked.” 

Gen, xix. 14. | 

MO'CK, S. ridicule; a ſneer; an act of contempt ; an ob- 
ject of ridicule ; a-contemptuous imitation or mimickry of 
a-perſon's actions or manner. | 

MO'CK, adj. counterfeit ; falſe ; not real or genuine. Uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe in compoſition. th 

MO'CKABLE, adj. ſubject to be made the obje& of ridi- 
eule, or to be expoſed to derifion, 

MO'CK-PRIVET, To plants 

MO'CK-WILLOW, ; l rarely 

MO'CKER, S. one that ridicules, or contemptuouſly mi- 
mics the action of another. A deceiver ; an 1mpoſtor. 

MO'CKERY, S. deriſion; ſcorn; ridicule ; contemptgous 
mimickry of a perſon's actions or words. Sport. A vain 
ſhow or counterfeit appearance. Diſappointment. | 

MO'CKING-BIRD, S. a bird which imitates or mimics the 
notes of other birds. 

MO'CKINGLY, adv. with inſult, ridicule, or a contemp- 
tuous mimiery of a perſon's actions. 

MO'/CKING-STOCE, 8. the ſubje& of deriſion, or obje& 
of ridicule, 

MO DAL, adj. (modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.) relating to the 
form only, oppoſed to eſſence. | 
MODA'LITY, S. an accidental difference : The quality of 

an accident. ; 

MO'DE, S. (mode, Fr. modus, Lat.) form. In logic, that 
which cannot ſubſiſt in, and of itſelf, but is always, eſteem- 
ed, as belonging to and ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome 
ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon, is called its ſubject. 
Gradation or degree. What modes of fight.” Porz. 
Manner or method. State or appearance. Faſhion or 
cuſtom, ; 

MODEL, S. {modele, Fr. modulus; Lat.) a repreſentation 
in miniature of ſome building, Sc. A copy to be imitated. 
A mould. A ſtandard by which any thing is meaſured. 

To MODEL, v. @. (mede/er, Fr.) to plan; to ſhape; to 
form, mould or delineate. 

MO'DELLER, S. one that plans; ſchemes, or contriyes. 

MO'DERATE, adj. (moderatus; Lat. maders, Fr.) tempe- 
rate; or between the two extremes, oppoſed to exceſſive. 
Not hot, applied to temper ; ngt extravagant, applied to 
expence : Not extreme, or ſanguine in an opinion. Of a 

middle rate. 

To MO'DERATE, v. a. (moderatus, of mederor, Lat. mo- 
derer, Fr.) to keep within due bounds and limits; to re- 

reſs, regulate, or reſtrain. To make temperate. Mo- 
* Zerate your ſkies.” BLacxmort. | 

MO/DERATELY, adv. temperately; mildly, applied to 
ſituation or weather. In a middle degree. ae 

MO DERATENE8SS, S. the quality of keeping within any 
two extremes. | is ts," 

MODERA'TION, S. (maderazio, Lat.) the late of keeping 
a due mean betwixt extremes. Forbearance of extremity, 
or abſtinence from violence in Calmneſs ; temper- 
ance or equanimity, from moderation, Fr. Frugality, ap- 

anions b Fr) | 

MODERA*TOR, S. 5 mode: 0 Fr.] a, perſon or 
thing which calms 07 Keeps trom flying into exceſſes. A 
perſon who preſides at a'diſputatiqn, to reſtrain. che cor 
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by queen, ad ph plots. 


much valued when com 


TO MO'DI 


MO/HOC, S. the name of an Indian fa 
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incluſyeneſs 
modernus,. low. Lat. fro 


MODERN, S. (moderne, Er, from e. lo La | 
mod, Lat, juſt now, in the ſame manner as hodiernus, Lat. 


- Exiſting ; oppoſed to ancient, Uied by Skakeſpe 


And things. which we daily ſee with our own eyes, are 
common, To make modern, and familiar things, ſuper- 


«© natural.” Suar. 


MO'DERNISM, S. any thing formed according to the taſte 


of the preſent age, oppoſe 


; to that of the ancieuts, A 
word coined by Swift. U. n 


E 


are, fi- p | 
_ guratively, for vulgar ; mean; and common, becauſe both | | ö — 2 
* he 9 907 and the produRtions of the preſent age, are not * MOLST,,.or. MOPSTEN,' + * ran. 


with thoſe of the ancients, 


| 


' 
| 


| 


MO'DERNS, S. thoſe who have lived lately, oppoſed to 


the ancients. 

To MO'DERNIZE, v. a. to form any thing Korres to 
the taſte of the preſent age; to tranſlate or alter any thing 
ancient to the preſent taſte. | 


 MO'DERNNESS, S. the quality of being lately made or 


received. A novelty. 


inion of one's own excellencies and free from boaſting. 
Reſerved or backward in doing any thing for fear of in- 
curring cenſure. Chaſte ; free from, and avoiding every 
appearance of vice. Without being carried to exceſs ; mo- 
derate. * By a node converſation.” Appis. 


MO/DESTLY, adv. in an humble, chaſte, reſerved, and 


moderate manner. 
ing or impudence. ; 
MO/DESTY, S. a virtue which includes an humble opinion 
of one's own abilities, an utter abhorrence of the leaſt ap- 
pearance of vice, and a fear of doing any thing which 
either has or may incur cenſure. | 
MO'DESTY-PIECE, S. a narrow lace or border, which 
runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, and is part 


of a woman's tucker. 


Without exceſs, forwardneſs, boaſt- 


'MO'DICUM, S. a ſmall portion or pittance. 


MODIFYABLE, 2%. (from modify) capable of receiving a 
difference with reſpef to its modes or accidents. | 
MODITFICABLE, adj. ſee MopiriaBLE. 


 MODIFICA*TION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving a thing new 


accidental differences of form or mode. That which 

gives a thing any particular manner of being. 

„ V. 4. (modifier, Fr.) to change the form, 
accidents or qualities of a thing. Figuratively, to ſoften 
or moderate. He modifies his firſt ſevere degrees.” 
DzyD. Should not this have been written mo/lify ? 

MODULLON, S. (Fr. baut, Lat.) in architecture, an 
ornament in the corniche of the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Compoſite columns, conſiſting of little inverted conſoles or 
brackets in form of an &, ſeeming to ſupport the projec- 
ture of the larmier. | 


MO DISH, aj. agreeable to the faſhion or reigning cuſ- 


tom. 

MO'DISHLY, adv. faſhionably. 

MO'/DISHNESS, S. a ftri& obſervance of the faſhion. 

To MO'DULATE, v. a. (medulatus, Lat.) in muſic, to 
change the key and to return to it again, without giving 
offence to the ear. 


'MODULA*'TION, S. (Fr.) in muſic, the act of keeping in, 


and on occaſion changing the key; and returning to it again 
without giving offence to the ear. The regular progreſ- 
fion of the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in 
the harmony of any particular key, as well as the pro- 
ceeding naturally from one key to the other, Sound 
modulated. 

MODULA'TOR, S8. one that forms ſounds to a certain 


key. | 
MODULE, S. (modulus, Lat.) a model ; an empty repre- 


ſentation or mere ſhadow. In architecture, a certain mea- 


1 F 


ſure, taken at pleaſure, for regulating the proportion of 


columns, and 

MODUS. s. Lat.) in law, the giving money or land 
, S. ) in law, vin or to a 

miniſter Ar bis tithes, in Kind 
MOYFE, adj. (ſee Mo) a great number. The children of 

* Tſrael are moe and mightier than we.” Exod. i. g. 
MO'HAIR, S. (mohere, moire, Fr. mojacer, Arab. a camel) 
_ thread or ſtuff made of camels or other hair. 
nation in Ame- 


ſymmetry or diſtribution of the whole 


rica, given to ſome Tuffians, who inf 


- 
1 


x 
1 


ed the ſtreets of 


London, and committed t out ; 7 
"MOIDERED, adj. —— Gian it; | 
OI'DORE, 8. (moede, Port.) a Portugal gold coin valued | 


is derived and formed from x late ; not 2ong done or | 


| 


MO'DEST, adj. (medefte, Fr. mede/fits, Lat.) humble in | 


MON 


MOVE] 'y 8. 8 Fr. from moien, Fr . the middle) half: 
One df two equal pafts. A part or portion. 1 
T6 MOUL, v. a. (mouiller, Ft.) to dawb with dirt, T0 
ene weury,; Nemterly. to-labour 10 the mire ; to toil, 
_ drudge, or labour very hard. Beanie ak. ? 4-38 
as not to be liquid. Jui ee 


ſmall degree. | ' 
MOI'STENER, S. the perſon or thing which moiſtens or 
makes whet in a very mel ee. 1 
MOTISTNESS, S. the quality of being wet in a ſmall ge. 
w -: (ECT: one res 
MOYSTURE, S. a ſmall quantity of water or liquid. Damp- 
neſs. * 
MOK, S. {perhaps a corruption of murky, and in fom: 
places led muggy) Galt] obſcure. ** Moy weater,s 


* 
7 


Ains. 


'MO'LE, 8. (mal, Sax. mol, Belg. aul, Teut. moldiuarp, old 


Eng. muldwarp,, Dan. mulzverp, Teut. from maul, Teut. 
a mouth, and verfen, Teut.. to caſt forth; becauſe it cagy 
up the earth with its mouth, or from mo/de, Sax. the 
earth, and queorpan, to caſt) in phyſic, a ſhapeleſs concre- 
tion of extravaſated blood, which grows into a kind of fleſh, 
and is called a falſe conception. A natural ſpot on the ſkin, 
ſometimes having hair growing in it. A little animal or 
beaſt, which caſts up the earth in little hillocks, formerly 
thought to be blind, but by modern naturaliſts, proved to 
have perfect eyes, and holes for them through the ſkin, 
about the ſize of a pin's head: As this animal is deſtined 
to live under ground, this circumſlance is no ſmall proof 
of the wiſdom of our beneficent creature. A mound ; 
dyke; or port. From mole, Fr. moles, Lat. molo, Ital. or 
pwres, moles, Gr. a harbour made by art or labour. 

MO'LEBAT), S. a fiſh. 

MO'LECAST, S. a hillock caſt up by a mole. ; 

MO'LEHILL, S. an hillock thrown up by a mole in working 
its paſſage under-ground. | 

To MOLE'ST, v. a. (moleſter, Fr. moleſtus, Lat.) to diſlurb, 
trouble or vex. 

MOLESTA'TION, 8. (moleſlia, Lat. trouble) diſturbance; 
Uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. - = 

MOLE'STER, 8. one who difturbs. 

MO'LE-TRACK, S. the courſe of a mole under-ground. 

MO'LE-WARP, S. (from mo/de, Sax. earth, and aweerpan, 
Sax, to throw up) a mole. | 

MO'LLIENT, part. (molliens, Lat.) ſoftening or making 
ſoft. i 

MO'LLIABLE, adj. (from mollig capable of being ſoſten- 
ed, or appeaſed. 

MOLLIFICA*TION, S. (from ae) the act of making 
ſoft, Mitigation, or pacification, applied to anger. 

MO'LLIFIEKR, S. that which makes ſoft or calm. 

To MO'LLIFY, v. a. (mollior, Lat. mollir, Fr. or from 
mollis, ſoft, and fo, Lat. to become) to make ſoft, To 
appeaſe, applied to anger. To leſſen or moderate, applied 
to any thing harſh or rigorous. 

MO'LY, S. (Fr. and Lat.) a kind of wild garlic. 

MO'LTEN, part. pave of Melt. h 

MO'LOSSES, MO'LASSES, S. (melazzo, Ital. whence it 
ſeems moſt properly ſpelt melaſfſes) treacle. In diſtillation, 
a ſpirituous liquour diftilled from treacle. 

MOE, 8. a dull, ſtupid blockhead; a ſtock; a poſt. 
From momon, Fr. the gaming at dice in maſquerade, ob- 
ſerving a ſtrict filence all the while; Whence the Engliſh 

word um. Mome, malthorſe, capon, Sc.“ Snaxk. 

MOMENT, S. (Fr. momentum, Lat.) conſequence, impcr- 

tance or weight, Force, or acting power. An indivilitle 
particle of time. 

MO'MENTALLY, adj. for a moment. Momentally re- 
„ maimng.” Brown. 7 

MOMENTA'NEOUS, MO'MENTANY, adj. (mementanch 
Fr. momentaneus, Lat.) laſting but a moment. 

MO MENTARY, 2. done in, or laſting, a moment. 

MOME'N TOUS, adj. (momentum, Lat.) of weight, cor ſe- 

wence, or importance. | 

MU'MERY, S. (ſpelt likewiſe aummery, from mummer, 
momerie, Fr.) an entertainment in which perſons are masked 

and awkwardly endeavour to convey their meaning by mo- 
tions or geſtures. Rs 

MON'ACHAL, = (monacal, Fr. monachalis, Lat,) monaſtic; 


relating to mon 


| MO'NACHISM, S. (monachi/me, Fr.) the ſtate of monks: 


A monaſtic lite. 


MO'NAD; MO'NADE, s. (.at, monat, Gr.) an indivifible 
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MON 


ARCH, 8. (Fr. from woroc, monos, Gr. a ſingle or ſole, 
wor Vos, 192 ruler) a king; S inveſted 
With abſolute ey > Any thing ſuperiour to others of 

the fame kind. The monarch oak,” Dern. A preſi- 
dent, Come thou monarch of the wine.“ Snax. 


| 


5 


MONA'RCHAL, a. governed by a ſingle perſon or king; 


ſuiting a kin 


MONA kCHICAL, adj. | ( monarchique, Fr, provapyy res, monar- 


cite, Gr.) delonging to a fingle ruler or king. | 
To MO'NARCHIZE, v. a. to aſſume the character of a 
« A little ſeem to monarchize.” Syax.. Not in uſe. 

MO ARCHY, 8. ( monarchie, Fr, e i, monarchia, Gr.) 
the government of a ſingle perſon. A =, gud 5 

MO'NASTERY, 8. (uſually pronounced and often written 

" monaſtry, from monaftere, Fr. monaſterium, Lat.) a houſe 
for perſons to retire to on a religious account. A convent. 

MONA'STIC, MONA'STICAL, a/. (monaftique, Fr. mo- 
naſticus, Lat.) belonging to one that retires from the world 
on a religious account ; belonging to a monk. | 

MONA'/STICALLY, adv. after the manner of a monk. 

MO/NDAY, S. (pronounced munday ; from monandarg, Sax. 

; „Dan. montag, Teut. marndagh, Belg.) the ſecond 
day of the week, ſo called becauſe dedicated to Diana, or 

the moon. 

MO NE V, S. (pronounced munny ; from monnoye, Fr. aunai, 
Brit. from un, Brit. metal, moneta, Lat. it has pro- 

erly no plural, unleſs when money is uſed for a ſingle piece. 
but monies were formerly uſed for ſums) a piece of metal 
ſtamped with ſome mark or image; whoſe value is fixed by 
public authority. 

MO'NEY-CHANGER, S. one who changes one piece of 
coin for more of leſs value, or ſeveral pieces for one of 
more value. 

MO'NEYED, adj. rich in coin, 22 to wealth in lands. 

MO NEVER, S. {monnoyer; Fr. ſee Monty) one that deals 
in money ; a banker. One that coins money. 

MO'NEY-MATTER, S. an account of debtor and creditor. 

„How money-matters ſtand.” Life of J. Bull. 

MO/NEY-SCRIVENER, 8. one who raiſes money for 
others, and deals in conveyancing. 

MO'NEYWORT, S. a plant. 

MO'NEYSWORTH, S. ſomething worth money. Some- 
thing that will bring money. 

MONGCORN, S. ſce Maxccorn. 

MONGER, S. (pronounced munger ; from 
merchant or trader, of mangian, Sax. to ſell) a dealer or 
ſeller. After the name of any commodity, it implies a per- 
ſon who deals in it, or ſells it; thus fhmonger is one who 
ſells or deals in fiſh. Sometimes indeed it ſignifies one 
converſant with, as a whoremonger 1s one that is converſant 

with whores. | | 

MO'NGREL, aj. (pronounced mungrel; from meiigian, Sax. 
mengen, Belg. to mix) of a mixed breed. ; 

MONUTION, $* (Fr. monitio, Lat.) an information or hint. 
Inſtruction or advice. 

MONITOR, S. one who warns of faults or informs of du- 

One who gives uſeful hints. In ſchools, applied to a 
cholar — a by che maſter to take notice of the 
behaviour of his ſchool-fellows. | 

MO'NITORY, adj. (monitoire, Fr. monitorius, Lat.) convey- 
ig uſeful inſtruction or admonition. 

MO/NITORY, S. an admonition, The pope writ a no- 
* nitory to him.” Bac. Not in uſe. | 

MO'NK, 8. (pronounced munk ; from monec, munec, Sax. 
monachus, Lat. Ne, monaches, Gr, monch, munch, Teut: 
munck, Dan. monge, Span.) a perſon who retires from the 
world to give himſelf wholly up to devotion, and to live 
in abſtinence and ſolitude. | 

MONKEY, S. (pronounced mwunkey ; by Skinner derived 
from mon, a man, and 4ir, a diminutive termination. Mo- 
na, Ital. munneca, Span.) an ape, or animal bearing a 

great reſemblance to a man, 

MO'NKERY, 8, a monaſtic life. / R | 

MON e 8. the condition, ſtate or profeſſion of a 
monk. | | 

MO'NKISH, adj. taught or profeſſed by monks. 

MO'NK*S- HOOD, S. a plant. 


MO'NKS-RHUBARB, 8. a ſpecies of dock, whoſe roots 


are uſed in medicine. 


MO'NOCHORD, 8. (ſtom/ wor, menen, Gr. ſingle, and 


ven, chorut, Gr. a ſiting) an inſtrument having but one 


ſtring. | * 
MONO/CULAR, MONO'CULOUS, adj. (se, ones, Gr. 


_ 'ftgle, and oculut, Lat. an eye) one eyed ; having but one 


82 SONY i 3.0210. | 
1G Nov. 8. (monodie, wore, monodia, Gr.) a poem or 
ſong ſung by a ſingle perſon; and expreſlive of grief. 


, Sax. a 


| 


MON 


MON 


MONO'/GAMIST, 8. (from gere, nes, Gr. and - yapss; 
Gr. er Be" difafto of ſecond * * 
MO'NOGRAM, S. (from jore;, mores, Gr, and yeavua, Gr. 
a letter) a cypher or charaQter compounded ot, Joveral 
letters. "244" 3 ad dla thin 141) + +. ET" 
AO'NOLOGUE, 8; (ien, mones, Gr,” aid Kgor, Jager, 
a diſcourſe) a ſolifoquy. In eue. DAN. * 
MONOPE'TALOUS; agj. (moropetale, Er. from set, mona, 
Gr. fingle, and i 6.4 2 Gr. a leaf] in, botany, 
having but one leaf; applied to flowers. nt Any 
MONO POLIST, S. (menepoleur, Fr. from wang, mong;,, Gr. 
and aww, poleo, Gr, to fell or buy) one who by engroſ- 
ing or patent has the ſole power ot vending any commo- 
To MONO'POLIZE, v. 4. tb have the Tale power, of mak- 
Ing or ſelling any commodity. To arrogate to, one's ſelf. 
MONOPOLY, S. (angel, Fr.) the excluſive, and ſole 
873 of making and felling any thing. : 


MONO'PTOTE, S. (from Ates, mones; Gr. and Hesi, 
pteſis, Gr: a caſe) in grammar, a noun haying only one 


caſe. Le lo 
MONO'STICH, S. (worizor, mene/tichop, Gr.) & S 
tion conſiſting of a ingle yerſe, © (cl 
MONOSYLLA'*BICAL, adj. (from menofIlaZl:) eonſilling 
of words of but one ſyllable, - err 
MONOSY'LLABLE, S. (mene/yllable, from jiows, monat, Gr. 
ſingle or one, and avwatn, fllabe; Gr. a ſyllable) a word 
of only one ſyllable. er | 
MONOSY'LLABLE, ag. confilling of words of one {yl- 
lable. Monojylable lines. Pors, 3 
MONO TON, S. (monotone, Fr. from pores, wones, Or. 
and tors, tones, Gr. a ſound) a fault in pronunciation, 
wherein a long ſeries of words are ahivered. with one un- 
varied tone, and without any cadencte. 
MONSIE UR, S. (Fr. Ar] a term uſed ig, reproach of 
contempt for a Frenchman. | * Ke 
MONSO ON, S. (, mongon, Fr, derived. by ſame from 
Monſoon an ancient pilot who paſſed the Indian ocean by 
means of theſe winds: Others derive it From the Portu- 
gueſe, which ſignifies motion or change of wind and ſea) 
periodical or trade winds in the Eaſtern fea, which blow 
conſtantly the ſame way for | three or fix months, and 
the contrary way three or the remaiging fix months : 
In the Indian ocean, the winds blow all the year rgund 


* 


the ſame 2 4 +, Deen 
MONSTER, 8. (monffre, Fr. monffrum, Lat.) a produtivn 
or birth, wherein the parts differ from the general figure or 
form of its ſpecies. Something horrible for cher 
wickedneſs or miſchief. * 4 5 
To MONSTER, v. 4. to repreſent in ſo extravagant a 
manner, as to make appear monſtrous, 2 
MONSTRO'SITY, MONSTRUO'SITY, S. (menfrgfry is 
moſt analogous) the ſtate of being out of the mon ors 
der of nature, or differing from the common idea and 
flandard of the ſpecies. ** The monftrugty of love.“ 
„Greater monſtro/izy in educations.” S6 r. 
MO'NSTROUS, adj. (monfiruenx, Fr. ei, Lat.) de» 
viating from the ſtated order of nature. Strange of won- 
derful, including diſlike. Irregular or enormous. No 
* monſtrous height.” Porr. Exccſhve; ſhocking; bate- 
ful. The monftroxs ſcorn.” BA. | 
MON'STROUS, adv. prodigioully ; ,. exceedingly ; very 
much. A cant word. EA i 
MO'/NSTROUSLY, adv. in 2 männer that is terrible, 
ſhocking, prodigious, or out of the common order af na- 
ture. To a great, exceſſive or enormous degree. 
MO'NSTROUSNESS, S. the quality which renders any 
thing or action ſhocking, irregular or enormous. 
TANT, 8. (Fr.) N term in fencing. Thy tra- 
% yerſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. Syak. _ | 


— 


MONTERO, S. (Span. ] a borſeman's cap. % Spanith 


«© monttre.” Bac. Not in uſe. | EI © WM 

MONTE”TH; 8. (from the name of the inventour) a veel 
in which glaſſes are waſhed. - , 3 23 
MO'NTH, S. (pronounced munth ; from math, Sax. of 
mona, Sax. the moon) a ſpace of time meaſured by the re- 
volutions of the ſun, or mgog, ang reckoned the f 2th 
part of the year. A lunar month is the ſpace between 
two conjunctions of the, moan, With the, ſun, or between 
two moons ; à ſolat month, the Pace of time wherein 
the ſun revolves through. one entife Gen, of the ecliptic. 
The calender months conſiſt bneqy ally ot thirty and thirty 
one days, excepting . February, which. in leap years has 
twenty-nine, but 1n_other-years only twenty-eight Jays. 
a month ;, performed in a 


; 40 wal Ie 12463 8 1 MO'NTHLY 


N OO 


MONTHLY, adv. once i a month. _ | 
MONTOIR, S. (Fr. ed moantwar) in horſeman- 
ſhip, a ſtone as high is the ſtirrups, from which Italian 
iding maſters mount their horſes, without putting their 
foot in the ſtirrups. - | [LAPTAT - 

* 


40 NAR N- Fot 89 2 AM 
MO'N „ S. (Fr. mente, Lat.) any thing by 
which the memory of perſons or things is d. 
MONUMENTAL, adj. preſerving the 
brance. Belonging to a tomb, raiſed in honour of the 


MOOD, 8. (med, Fr. modur, Lat.) in logic, the regular 
determination of i according to their quantity 


ks 


K 


+ 


or quality, .. ir univerſal or particular affirmation or 
ion. muſic, manner or ſtile. In grammar, the 
t changes a word undergoes, to ſignify the various 


. of mind: 

State of the mind as affected by paſſion. Anger; rage; 
| mod, S. moed, Belg. mod, an habiraal temper 
100 DV, a2. angry, or but of humour. Mental; intel- 
| 2 ing to the mind; from mod; Sax. and Goth. 


MOON, S. {mona, Sax. and IN. mena, Goth. mene, Sax. 
man, Belg. maine, Dan. mon, Teut. un, mene, Gr.) 


- in one of the heavenly bodies, a fatellite or 
ſecondary attendant on the earth, which ſhe moves 
- round, as a centre, performing her revolution in 27 days, 


'her own axis. Figuratively, a month. In fortifi- 

cation, ſomething reſembling a creſcent or half-moon ; 

this word is generally uſed in compoſition, either in the 
laſt ſenſe, — 


ſomething belonging to the moon. 
MOO'N-BEAM, S. a ray o light daring from the moon. 
MOO'N-CALF, S. a monſter, ſuppoſed anciently, to be 
975 to the influence of the moon. Figuratively, a 
M 


EYED, having eyes affected by the revolutions 
of the moon. Figuratively, dimfighted ; purblind. 
MOO'/NFERN, S. a plant. ; 
MOO'N-FISH, S. a fiſh ſo named, becauauſe the tail-fin 
is ſhaped like a half- moon. 
M LESS, adj. not enlightened by the moon. 
MOONLIGHT, S. the light afford by the moon. 
MOONLIGHT, adj. enlightened by the moon. The 
% enge ſhade.” Pors. | 


MOONS S. a plant fo called becauſe its ſeeds, when 
ripe, are hollowed like the ap ce of the moon. 


MOO'NSHINE, S. the light or luſtre of the moom. A 
month, in ludicrous and burleſque language. Fourteen 


«« mooenſbines.”” Stark. 


MOO'NSHINE, MoONSHIN , 7 (both from a cor- 
ruption of mens] during the ſhining of the moon; 
0 means of ht. You moonſoine revellers.” 

BAK. 


MOONSTONER, S. a kind of ſtone. 
 MOO'NSTRUCE, /. lunatic ; affected with madneſs by 
means of the moon. | | 
MOONTRE*FOIL, S. a plant, fo named becauſe its fruit is 
— liked an half-moon. 
MOGN- WORT, S. the ſtation flower, or honeſty. 
MOO'NY, a4}. reſembling an half-moon. 
MOOR, 8. (moer, Belg. modder, Teut. clay, mor, Sax, a 
mountain, moor, Sax. ſea weed. Moratz, Dan. from 
mor, Brit. mare}, Goth. more, or moria, Ruſſ. moric, 
Sclav more, Boh. Lufs, Croat. morze, Pol. mer, Fr. mare, 
Lat. the fea) a marſh, fen, or tract of land overcovered, 
or made very moiſt With water. A negro, or Black. 
From maurus, Lat. ab hoc 
To MOOR, v. 4. (from moror, Lat. moter, Fr.) to faſten 
a veſſel by anchors or other means. Neuterly, to be fixed 


or 
Te blow a MOOR, (corrupted from à mort, Fr. at the death) to 
ſound the horn in triumph, and call in the hunters at the 
fall or death of a deer. | 
MOO/RCOCE, 8. a fowl that is found on moors, the male 
of the moorhen. | yt +. 
MOO/RHEN, S. a female fowl that feeds in the fens. 
MOORISH, . fenny ; marſty 3 overflowed. 55 
MOO'RLAND, 8. a marſh, or watery ground. 
MOO'STONE, 8. « ſpecies of WT ines i 
Me Rr, . matfhiy; fenny; watery,” 
MOO'SE, 5” the lag. 4 


. the large American deer. 0914's 
To -MOO*T;-<. z. * 


tain mor gamer, Sax, to meet to- 
_ gether; ot ont. B. A word) in law; © plead h ahbe | 


1 


ö Py 4 & * | 5 4 1 ? } l 1 8 
under · gunner, or aſſiſtant to a gunner | 


eviory or remem- | 


| MO'RALLY, adv. ' in an ethical ſenſe ; according to the 


u OR 


exerciſe for a degree of barriſtet in the inhs of 
called to argue a moot, A moot cafe of point; ſuch 
. admit diſpute. S . 
MO'OTED, © #d}. (moet/en, mut/en, Belg. nenne, Ital., 
tile, Lat.) in Arr. plucked up by the roots. . 
MO OTER, 8. one that argues a moot in an inn of count; 
one that pleads a mock cauſe, or Cates a caſe. : 
MOP, 8. {moppa, Brit. mapped, Lat.) an inftrument uſed 
ſervants in waſhing floors, conſiſting of a long ſtick c. 
handle, at the end of which are nailed pieces of woolen 
cloths or lbcks of wool. A wry mouth made in contempt; 
erhaps corrupted from rt. With mop and moy » 
HAK., The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. Fg: 
To MOP, v. 4. to rub or clean with a mop. Neuterly, 9 
make wry mouths in contempt. '** Of meping and moy. 
Tv tem. Stax. 1 1 : 
d MO D. #. etymo is uncertain; Skinner de. 
rives it from tals; Be 15 T mumble or mutter) to be 
ſtupid ; to be drowſy ; to be ſpiritleſs, inactive, or dull. 
Actively, to make a perſon ſpiritleſs or delicious, 
MO*PE:EYED, . blind of one eye. 
MO'PPET, MO PSV, S. à doll made of rags ; a name of 
ſondneſs for an infant. | | 
MOYPUS, S. (a cant word from mope) a drone; a dull or 
inactive perſon. * I am grown a mere mopus.” Swirr, 
MO'RAL, aj. (Ft. motalii, Lat.) relating to the actions or 
conduct of life, or that which determines an action to be 
good or virtuous, Reaſoning or drawing inferences ſo, as 
to promote or inſtruct in virtue. Popular. Generally ad- 
mitted in the uſual occurrences of life. A moral impr/ib;. 
lity is a very great or inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed to a 
natural impoſſibility. A moral certainty or aſſurance implies 
a very ſtrong probability, and is uſed iu contradiſtinction 
to mathematical probability. In logic, a moral univerſality 
is when the predicate a to the greateſt part of the par. 
ticulars, contained under the univerſal ſubject. 
MO'RAL, S. morality or practice of the duties of life. A 
2 truth or inſtruction, drawn as a corollary from a 
fable. | | | 
To MO'/RAL, v. . to moraliſe ; to make moral reflections. 
MORALIST, S. one who teaches or writes on the duties of 
life. | N 
MORA'LITY, S. (moralite, Fr.) the ſcience or doctrine of 
morals, or the art of living well and happily, deduced 
from the reaſon; nature; and fitneſs of things, or from the 
relation in which we ſtand towards others. A conformity 
in things and actions, to thoſe unalterable obligations which 
reſult from the nature of our exiſtence, and the neceſſary 
relations of life, whether to Gop as our creator, parent 
and benefactor, or to mankind as our fellow-creatures, 
That form or circumſtance of an action which renders it an 
object of reward or puniſhment. "4 
To MORALVISE, v. 4. {morallſer, Fr.) to apply to the 
conduR or regulation of our actions. To explain in ſuch 
a manner as to convey ſome practical truths, To fill with 
action. With his prince's arms he moralized his ſong.” 
Paton. Johnſon confeſſes himſelf at a loſs with reſpect to 
the ſenſe of this line. Neuterly, to ſpeak or write on ſuch 
ſubjects as may regulate our actions, conduct or lives. 
MORALFZER, S. one who explains things in ſuch a man- 
ner as to convey ſome uſeful truth for the regulation of our 
lives. 


court, 
as may 


common practice of perſons, or occurrences of life. High- 
ly, or in a t meaſure. According to the rules of virtu?. 
MO'RALS, S. (without a ſingular) conduct; practice of the 
duties of civil and ſocial life. Behaviour with reſpect to 
others. | 
MORA'SS, 8. {(marais, Fr. ſee Moon) a fen; a bog ot 
tract of land abounding in water. 
MO RBID, adj. Cnorbidus, Lat.) diſeaſed, oppoſed to healthy. 
MO'/RBIDNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of being diſcaſed. 
MORBI'FIC, MORBI'FICAL, aj. (the laſt word is ſeldom 
uſed ; from morbifigue, Fr. or morbus,' Lat, a diſea, and 
acio, Lat. to cauſe) cauſin diſcaſes ; injurious to health. 
ORBO'SE, adj. (morboſus, Lat.) proceeding from diſeaſe ; 
unhealthy. . en | 
MORRO'SITY, S. a diſeaſed ſtate. Not in uſe.” | 
MORDA'CITY, 8. —_— Fr. mordacitas; Lat) a bit- 
ing of pungent quality. Obſolete. 
MO/RDI ANT, 1s. (Fr.) biting ; acrid. 
« cant quality.” Bzown, Obſolete, _ To 
MORDICA'TION, 8. the act of corroding or waſling. 
« Mordication of the orifices.” Bac. Obtolste. 7 
MORE, adj. (the comparative of /ome, mam or much, who 
ſapetlative is moſt.” Ma, mara, mire, mare, Sax Mt 


4 The merdi- 


ue 40" fate a point of law or argue a caſe by way of 
BN 5 W £ 


6 


Dan. meer, Belg. wer; old Teut. mabr, Teut, 1 


F A x £ \ 
MOR: 


ny gteater in number, quantity or degree. Greater. 
Died as the ag Re of great. The more parts.” 
8s 12. This laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | 
MO RE, adv. to a ter degree: Longer; applied to 
time. Alive, preceded by 2. Caffius is zo more.” SHAR. 
Again, or a ſecond time. Uſed as a particle to form the 
comparative degree before ſuch adjectives which, either on 
account of the length of their ſyllables; or the want of har- 
- mony; would not conveniently admit the addition of er, the 
| fable we borrow: from the Saxons, whe form their com- 
tive degree by that means. _y 
MORE, S. (a kind of comparative from /ome or much) a 
reater quantity, degree, thing, or time. 
MORE, (Sir Thomas) the ſon of Sir John More, Knt. one 
of the juſtices of the King's-bench, was born in Milk- 
ſtreet, London, in 1480, and was educated at a free-ſchool 
called St. Anthony's in 'Threadneedle-ſtreet, where he had 
the famous dean Collet, founder of St. Paul's ſchool, and 
ſeveral other eminent perſons for his ſchool-fellows. 
Making a very great and rapid progreſs in elaſſical mau 
he was received into the family of Cardinal Morton, 
biſhop of Canterbury and lord high Chancellor, who ſent 
bim to Oxford, but whether he belonged to Chriſt Church 
or St. Mary-hall in that univerſity, is a matter of diſpute. 
Having been ſufficiently inſtructed in rhetoric, logic, and 
hiloſophy in this ſeminary, he quitted it and entered him- 
If in New Inn in London, whence he removed to Lin- 
- clon's-Inn, where he ſaid till he was an ater barrifter. 
After this he read a public lecture on St. Auſtin de Civitate 
Dei, in St. Lawrence's church in the Old Jewry, which was 
honoured with the preſence of all the moſt learned men in 
the city. After this he was reader at Furnival's-Inn for 
_ three years; from whence he retired to the Charter-houſe 
to devote himſelf more intenſely to religious duties, where 
having reſided four years, he married, and fettling his 
family in Bucklerſbury, {till attended the ſtudy of the law at 
Lincoln's-Inn. His firſt action of note, was the oppoſing 
the demand of Henry VII. in parliament, in 1501, for a 
marriage portion for his eldeit daughter, in which he 
behaved with ſuch intrepidity, that the monarch was not 
a little offended at him. After this he was made one of 
the under-ſheriffs of London; in which ſervice he acquitted 
himſelf with ſo much honour, that it recommended him 
to the notice of He VIII, who ordered Cardinal 
Woolſey to retain him in his ſervice ; but, notwithſtanding, 
his integrity was ſo inviolable, that when Woolſey made 
a motion for a ſubſidy by the king's order, he oppoſed 
it, being then ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 
ſet it aſide, though at that time he was chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancafter, and a member of the privy council. 
Having been ſent abroad as an ambaſſadour both to the 
- Emperour Charles V, and to the king of France, his ta- 
lents for politics became ſo conſpicuous, his knowledge of 
the laws being eſtabliſhed before, that, when Woolſey was 
removed, he was declared lord chancellour, and diſcharged 
that office in ſuch a manner, that he ſeemed rather to re- 
flet honour upon, than receive any from, it. 
divorce of queen Catherine and the marriage of Ann 
Boleyn he op with great courage, and finding his re- 
monſtrances ineffectual, reſigned his office, and retired to 
his houſe at Chelſea ; where living in a private manner, he 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies, chooſing ſuch objects for 
his thoughts, as were worthy of a man and a Chriſtian. 
'There are ſeveral inftances in his private life which recom- 
mend him very ſtrongly to our love, and our imitation, among 
which I ſhall ſele& that of his piety to his father i Every 


the Chancery, by the court of King's-bench, he went into 
that court, and if his father ſat before him, would kneel 
down and aſk his bleſſing. His private life expoſing him to 
the malice of his enemies, he was at laſt committed to the 
tower, and condemned for refuſing to acknowledge and take 
the oath of the king's ſupremacy : But the manner in 
which he behaved on the ſcaffold, where he was beheaded 
July 6, 1555, deſerves a more particular account: The 
innocent mirth, which characteriſed his whole life, did not 

him bere ; and he maintained the ſame cheerful- 
nels on the ſcaffold, which he uſed to ſhow at-the ta- 

As he was going up the ſcaffold which ſeemed ready 
do fall, he ſaid to the lieutenant, Pray fir; ſee me ſafe vp, 


19 che executioner,, who ſeemed under ſome concern, 
* Biddiag him be of good COUTARE, and not miſs his neck, 
on account of its being very thort.” The executioner 
Nr de cover his eyes, he told him, he Would do 
Ahimſelf;“ tying a cloth over them with his own hands. 


The 


day as he paſſed through Weſtminſter-hall, to his place in 


* and for my coming down, let me ſhift for myſelf.” Af. 
ter having finiſhed hie prayers, he addreſſed himſelf. 
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MORE/L, S. a plant; likewiſe a large 


A 
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Then laying his head on the block, he ng ns exectt: 

** tioner ſtay till he had put his beard out of the way; 
adding that it had never committed treaſon;“ and then 
received the fatal blow. Thus died this great man 
leaving us this leſſon, that the beſt have their failings, 


and that to a perſon, who bas 'a fixed and ſettled hope 
of immortality, death is not the king of terrours, but the 


prince of pete: 
ſpecies of cherry. 
MO'RELAND, S. (morldnd, Sax. from mor, Sax. a moun- 
tain, and land) a mountain or hilly country. 


 MOREOY'VER, conj. befides or beyond what has been men- 


tioned, | 
MO'RGLAY; S. (from glaive, Fr. a ſword, and more, Fr. 
death, glay mibr, Erſe) a two handed broad ſword, former- 
ly uſed by the Highlanders. | 
MO'RION, 8. (Fr a helmet or armour for the head: 
MORT'SCO, S. (Span.) a morris dancer. 
MO'RKIN, 8. in hunting, a wild beaſt that has 
through ſickneſs or miſchance. 
MO'RLING, MO'RTLING, S. dead) wool 
ucked from a dead ſheep. Ains. F&D 
MO'RMO, S. (Gr.) a bugbear or ſomething uſed to frighten 
perſons. 3 


MO'RN, S. (marn, Sax) the firſt part of the day from ſan 
nie to noon. Seldom uſed but by poets. 4 

MORNING, 8. (mergen, morgen, Sax. marghen, ber, 
Belg. morgen, Tent.) the firſt part of the day, from the 
firſt appearance of light till twelve o'clock at noon. Uſed 
in compoſition for any thing belonging to, or uſed in the 
morning; 

MO'RNING-GOWN, S. a looſe gown uſed before a perſon 
is dreſſed for appearing publickly. | 

MO'RNING-STAR, S. che plant Venus, fo named when 
ſhe appears in the Ro 4M 

MORO'SE, - adj. (more/as, Lat.) four of temper z not eaftly 
pleaſed and toon diſguſted. 

MORO'SELY, udv. in a ſour, peeviſh manner. ot 

MORO'SENESS, S. ſourneſs; peeviſhnels. A diſpoſtion 
of mind not eaſily pleaſed and ſoon diſguſted 

MORO'SITY, S. (e., Lat.) ſourneſs or peeviſhneſs; 

MO'RRIS, MO'RRIS-DANCE, S. (for moorihþ or mori/co 
dance) a kind of dance in which the perſon gingles bells 
ſowed to his cloaths, practiſed by the Moors, and re- 


(more, Fr. 


ſembling the pyrrhic dance mentioned by elaſſic authours. 
wy onde by (morphie, Fr. morfia, Ital.) a ſcurf on the 
ace 


MO“ RROW, S. (morgen, Sax. morghen, Belg. morgen, Teut. 
imorgen, Dan. the original meaning of morrow, morgen, 
Sax. ſeems to have been morning, which being often re- 
ferred to; on the day before, was, in proceſs of time, applied 
to the whole day following) the day after the preſent day. - 
To-morrow, an adverbial expreflion, implying on the day 
after the preſent ; from to merigen, Sax. ſometimes it is 
uſed as a ſubſtantive. ** To-morrow is the time.” Spe. 

MO'RSE, S. (mor/jus, Lat.) a waltron or ſea horſe. 

MO'RSEL, S. (a diminutive from morgeau, Fr. from mont, 
Lat.) a ſmall piece; a piece fit for the mouth; a mouth- 
ful. A meal. A ſmall quantity. Aeli of native 
« and pure gold.” BorrE. Johnſon cenſures the laſt ſenſe 
as improper. | * | 

MO'RSURE, S. (Fr. mor/are, Lat) the act of biting. 

MO'RT, S. (norte, Fr. mors, moriis, Lat.) in hunting, a 
tune ſounded at the death of game, A great quantity, 
from morgt, Iſl. great. A low ward. | 

MORTAL, adj. (merte!, Fr. mortalis, Lat.) ſuhject to death. 
Figuratively, deſtructive or cauſing death. Human or be- 


longing to man. Mortal ear. Par. oo Exceſſtve; 
violent. A mortal fright.” DRYD. The laſt ſenſe is 
low. 3 


MO'RTAL, S. a man or human being. "EY 
MORTA'LITY,.S. the ftate of a being ſubje& to death. 
Figuratively, death. Mortality my ſentence,” Par. Loft. 
Frequency of death. Human nature. ** Mortality can- 


*« not bear it.“ Da vo. ** "PIR 
MO'RTALLY; adv. irrecoverably z ſo as to be doomed to 
death. Extremely; exceſſively, | NE 
MO'RTAR, 8. - (mertier, Fr.) a ſtrong veſſel made of metal 
or ſtone in which things are ed with a peſtle. In 
gunnery, a ſhort piece of ordnanee, thick and wide, out 
of which bombs or carcaſſes are thrown, In architecture, 
a preparation of lime and fand mixed with water, uſed 
by maſons and bricklayers as a cement in building walls, 
| 8.1 m morter, Belg. WA. . 
MO RTGAGE, S. (pronounced s. from more, Fr. 
dead, and gage, Fr. a pledge or ſecurit \ a pledge or pawn 
of lands and tenements for money — © called 
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becauſe they are of no ſervice to che debtor till the money | 5 


is repaid, and if not paid on the day agreed are forfeited 
to the creditor. The ſtate of a ting pledged, 
To MO'RTGAGE, v. 2. (pronounced morgage) to pledge, 
, or make over to a creditor as a ſecurity. ad 
MORTGAGEE,, S. the perſon who receives 1 or tene- 
ments as a pawn or ſecurity for money lend. +4 
MO'RTGAGER, MO'RGAGER, S. a perſon who mort- 


MAES or pawns his lands. | 
'TI 


US, adj. (mors, and ro, Lat. to bri 
ö — 8, adj. (moro, death, and ere to bring) 


MORTIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) in ſurgery, a diſeaſe where - 
in the natural juices looſe their proper motion, ferment and 
.deftroy the texture of the parts. In pharmacy, the act of 

ing the active qualities of any thing, applied to the 
killing quickſilver and uniting it with turpentine. The 
act of ing in a ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the 


ſſtons. The act of ſubduing the body by abſtinence or 
_ in a religious view, in order to leſſen the 


a 5 
ſtrength of luſts. Any thing or occurrence that fills the 
mind with vexation or uneaſineſs. 

To MO'RTIFY, v. 4. (mortifier, Fr.) to rob of all the vi- 
tal ities. In pharmacy, to deſtroy the active and eſ- 
ſential qualities, applied to the killing quickſilver, ſo as 
to unite it with turpentine or ſpittle. To ſubdue inordi- 
nate paſſions. To keep the body low by labour and ab- 
. Kinence, in order to render its affections more compliant 
to reaſon, and to atone for former fins. To humble, de- 
Jject, or vex. Neuterly, to corrupt or turn to a gangrene, 
- To be ſubdued ; to die away. | 

MORTISE, S. (mortai/e, mortoiſe, Fr.) in try, a hole 
cut in wood in order for another piece to be let into it, 
and form a joint. | 

To MO'RTISE, v. a. to cut or join with a mortiſe. To 
cover over ſo as to ſecure from ſtarting. ** Braſs nails 
* morti/ed with lead.” AR ZUr n. Johnſon cenſures the 
laſt ſenſe as improper. 

MO'RTMAIN, S. (from morte, Fr. dead, and main, Fr. a 
hand) in law, ſuch a ftate of poſſeſſion as makes it un- 
alienable, and therefore ſaid to be in dead hand, becauſe 

it cannot be reſtored to the donor or to any common and 
temporal uſe; the word is generally applied to ſuch lands 
as are given to any religious houſe, corporation, Fc. 

MO'RT-PAY, S. dead pay. Payment not made. Obſo- 


- lete. 

MO'RTRESS, S. (Skinner derives it from mortier de /apeſſe, 
Fr. or from its being made by pounding ſeveral meats to- 

gether in a mortar) a diſh compoſed of meats of various 

- kinds pounded together. 

MO'RTUARY, S. (mortuaire, Fr.) in law, a gift left by a 

| — at his death to his pariſh church, in lieu of per- 

nal tithes neglected to be paid in his life-time ; in ſome 
laces a beaſt or other moveable chattle as are by cuſtom 

due on the death of 9 by this name. 

MOSAIC, ' MOSAIC WORK, 8. (me/aique, Fr. derived 
by ſome from meſaicum, corrupted from mu/aicum, inſtead 

of muſium, as it was called by the Romans. Scaliger de- 
rives it from nn, mouy/a, Gr. becauſe it ſhows ingenuity, 

and others agait from mu/z#us or muſeum, becauſe ſuch 
places were 5 SES with it) an aſſemblage of lit- 
tle pieces of glaſs, marble, ſhells, and precious ſtones of 
various colours, cemented on a ground of ſtucco, and imi- 
tating pictures, both in form, natural colours and the 
ſhades made uſe of in paintings. 

MO'SCHATEL, S. { me/chatelina, Lat.) a plant. 

MO'SQUE,.-S. (Fr. me/gid or meſchit, Turk. a temple built 

of wood. Meſcbeta, Span. moſcheta, Ital. or from maggi, 

Arab. a place of worſhip) a temple, wherein the Maho- 

-- metans perform their devotions. | 

MO'SS, S. (meos, Sax. muſeus, Lat.) a plant of the paraſite 
kind, growing on the barks of trees, Er. 

To MO'SS, v. a; to cover with mofs. 

MO'SSIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being covered or overgrown 

- with moſs. —- | 

MO'SSY, a4j. covered or overgrown with moſs. 

MOST, 2%. (the fu 

Belg. , Teut.) conſiſting of the greateſt number, quan- 


ty or a wm 
MORT, ay. (maifts, Goth. „Sax. 0 . meſt, 
Dan.) in 9 * — 


make, it ſignifies the greateſt value, or advantage, and is 
fin „Maler the off of what he has.” L'EsTras. ' 
| "When preceded by at it fignifies the greateſt degree or 


perlative of more. Maſt, Sax. meeft, | 


| Sometimes uſed as a fub- | 
- Nanitive, and is either fingular-or plural. Followed b of i* 
und uſed partitively it ſigniſies the greater number, and is * 
plural. Ie of the churches.” Appis. Uſed with | 


MGV 


as conſiſt of my ſyllables, or would ſound, harſh with th. 
addition of ef, the ſyllable with which the Gotha, Saxons, 
Sc. formed their ſuperlative, receive this word before them 
which gives them a ſuperlative ſenſe 3 as, pitiful, more pi 
 tiful, maß pitiful. m9 4 
MO'STICK, S. (from mohler,  Teut. to paint, and flick) , 
painter's flick, on which he leans his hand when he paint, 
'MO'STLY,, adv.. for the greateſt part. Generally. 
MO'ST-WHAT, - adv. generally ; for the moſt part, « gkl. 
% dom abſolute ; moſ/twhat conditionate.”.. Hannon, 
Obſolete. | 
MOTR, 8. (mote, Sax. mots, Heb.) a ſtnall particle of mat. 
ter; a duſt or atom, or any thing very ſmall. 
MO TH, S8. (math, Sax. matte, Belg.) a ſmall winged inſeg 
which eats cloths or hangings. A winged inſect of divers 
colours, diſtinguiſhed from a butterfly by its horns which 
run tapering from their. root. | 
MO'THER, S. (pronounced  mather. Mother, moder, Sax. 
mudgder, old Teut. moder, Dan. moeder, Belg, mutter, Teut. 
madar, Perſ. madre, Ital. mere, Fr. mair, Arm. matur, 
Lat. prrnp, parry, meter, mater, Gr. and Dor.) a woman 
that has borne a child, whether male or female. Figura- 
tively, that which has produced any thing. That which 
has preceded in time, or requires. reverence. * A motber 
„ church.” The hyſteric paſſion, ſo called becauſe pecu- 
liar to women. A familiar term of addreſs. A gueen no- 
ther is the ſame as a queen dowager, or one whoſe huſband 
is dead. A thick ſubſtance appearing hke ſpecks of a 
white colour in liquors z of macder, Belg. from modder, 
Belg. mud. 
MO/1 — adj. native; that which a perſon receives at 
his birth. Ju 
MOTHER OF TIME, S. a plant. 
MO'THER OF PEARL, S. a kind of coarſe pearl made 
of the ſhell of ſuch fiſhes as generate pearls. 
MO'THER-HOOD, 8, the office, condition, ſtate or quali- 
of a mother. | 
MO'THERLESS, agj. having no mother. Robbed of a mo- 
ther by death. | 
MO'THERLY, adj. belonging to, or becoming a mother. 
MO'THERLY, adv. after the manner of a mother. 
MO'THERY, adj. full of dregs ; having white concretions, 
applied to liquours. | 
MOTHMU'LLEIN, S. a plant. 
MO'THWORT, S. an herb. 
MO'THY, adj. full of moths : Eaten by moths. 
MOTION, S. (Fr. motio, Lat.) the act of changing place. 
The manner of moving the body; gait. Change of poſ- 
ture, or action. Thought or tendency of mind. A propolal. 
An impulſe communicated. Natural motion, is that which 
has its moving force or principle within the moving body. 
Violent motion, is that whoſe principle acts from without. 
Abſolute motion, is the change of abſolute ſpace in any mo- 
ving body, whoſe celerity is meaſured by the quantity of 
abſolute ſpace, which the moyeable body runs through, 
Relative motion, is the change of a relative or vulgar ipace 
of the moving body, whoſe celerity is meaſured by the 
quantity of relative ſpace run through. 
To MO'TION, v. a. to make a, propoſal : Wants au- 
thority. ; 
MO'TIONLESS, adj. without motion. — 
MO'TIVE, adj. (motivu;, Lat.) cauſing motion. Having 
the power to move or change place. 
 MO'TIVE, S. motif, Fr.) that which determines the choice, 
| or incites to 2 2 mover. 5 45 be 
MO TLV, adj. 'ſup to be corrupted from ea; but 
Johnſon — — be derived from mothlike, ot ot 
| various colours reſembling a moth) of various colours. 
MO'TOR, S. (motuer, Fr. from moweo, Lat. to move) # 
mover. 
MO'TORY, adj. (metorixs, Let.) caofing motion. 
MO'TTO, S. (Ital.) a ſentence added to a device, or 25 
writing. | 
To MO'VE, v. 4. 8 moore; from moveo, Lat) 
to pat out of one place into another. To put in motion. 
To give an impulſe to. To propoſe: To recommend? 
Io perſuade or prevail on, applied to the mind. To al. 
fe: To ir up of excite tenderneſs or any paſſion. To 
make angry. Lo put into commotion. All die c 
„ was moved.” Ruth i. To conduct or continue wi 
regular motion. Move, their army à dance.” Mir, 
Neuterly, to go from one place to angther; to . 
places. To walk: To go — To change the pol 
ture of the body, in ceremony. 
MO'VEABLE, adj. capable of being moved, 
- from one place to another. Changing, or 


| 


| 


! 


- 


MOU 
' # in on the ſame | of the month or year, applied 
to the feaſts obſerved by e church Hm 


MO/VEABLES, S. (it has no fingular. Meubles, Fr.) goods 


moveable poſſeſſions. 7.4 
MO'VEABLENESS, S. the quality of being poſſible to be 
moved or carried out of one place into anotbe. 


MO'VEABLY, adv. ſo as it may be move. 

MO'VELESS, a4j. unmovel : Not to be put out of its place, 
nor to be put in motion. Wa 

MO'V EMEN 

Motion: Any thing which moves; 


the parts of a watch or other machine. 
MOVENT, part. (movers, Lat.) in motion. 12 
MO'VENT, S. that which puts any thing into motion. 


T. S. (mouvement, Fr.) the. manner of moving. | 
generally applied to 


| 


om 


or furniture ; diſtinguiſhed from bouſes, lands, or other © 


N 
| 


MO'/VER,S. (pronounced, like the other derivatives from move, 


as if writen moowe)- the perſon or thing that gives motion. 
Something in motion. A propoſer, | 
MOVING, part. in motion: Figuratively, pathetic, or 
cauſing pity and compaſſion. . | 
MO'VINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to cauſe pity and 
compaſhon. | Th | 
MOU'GHT, werb. (from mot, Sax. mocht, Belg.) it was in 
my power. Obſolete. = 
MOU'LD, 8. Hees, Swed.) a kind of concretion on the 
top of ſuch things as are damp and without motion, at 
reſent diſcovered by microſcopes, to be a perfect plant. 
1 Firth, in which any thing grows, from mold, Sax. mul, 
Flem. molde, Iſl. a, Goth. Matter of which any thin 
is made. The matrix in which any thing is caſt or ſhaped, 
from mold, Brit. molde, Span. — gy, moele, Belg. 
Caſt; form; or - diſpoſition, The ſuture of the & 
wherein the ſeveral bones meet. 
To MOU'L, v. 4. to cover with earth. To knead. * To 
OUTDABLE, ag. 6 
MOU'LDABLE, aj. ſubject to turn mouldy. 
MOU'LDER, 8. — 2 ood or faſhions, 
To MOU*LDER, v. x. (from molde, Sax. duſt) to turn to 
duſt; to crumble. - 
MOU'LDINESS, S. the ſtate of being mouldy or contrac- 
ting a whitiſh concretion- on account of being in a damp 
ace, 
MOU'LDING, 8. an ornamental cavity cut with a chiſſel in 
wood or ſtone : In architecture, the jettings, or projectures, 
ond the level of a wall, column, wainſcot, c. the 
aſſemblage of which forms corniches, door-caſes, and 
other decorations. | 


MOU'LDWARP, s. (from molar, earth, and wweorpen, Sax. | 


to throw up.) See Mote,, | | ; | | 
MOU'LDY, adj. covered with a kind of white down, by 
ſtanding in a moiſt place, or he expoſed to a moiſt 


 MOU'TLINET, S. (Fr. a diminutive of mou/in, Fr. a mill) 


in mechanics, a roller croſſed with two levers, which is 
apphed' to cranes, ca and other engines to draw 
ropes and heave ſtones, c. In fortification, a kind of 
turnſtile or wooden croſs, turning horizontally on a wooden 

. ſtake fixed on the ground. 

To MOU'LT, v. #. (muyten, Belg. muer, Fr. 
muto, Lat. to change) to ſhed or change 
to birds. - 

To MOU NCH or MAU/NCH, v. a. (Macbean imagines 
it to be a corruption of manger, Fr, to eat; moi, Fr. munths, 
Goth. munnur, Iſl. a mouth) to eat much; ſtill retained 
in Scotland, and applied to the ation of toothleſs gums on 
a hard cruſt. ** And mouncht, and mouncht.” SHAK. 

MOUND, S. {maen, Brit. a ſtone ; mont, Lat. a mountain; 
mundian, Sax. to defend) a bank, rampart, or other fence 
of earth. In heraldry, a ball or globe with a croſs upon 
it, with which our kings are generally drawn: From monde, 
Fr. or mundas, Lat. the world. 

To MOU ND, v. a. to fortify or defend with a rampart or 
bank of earth. | 

MOUNT, 8. {mont, Fr. mons. montis, Lat.) a mountain, or 
{mall hill, An artificial hill raiſed in a garden. A bank. 

Banks or mounts of perpetuity.” Bac. This ſenſe is 
2 The painted paper or leather glued to the ſticks of 
Dey van: | 

To MOUNT, ©. #. (monter, Fr.) to aſcend, or riſe up- 
wards. To tower or be built to a great height. To get 
On horſeback, To come to, when added together; from 


rhaps from 
ers, applied 


_ Emonnt. See to what they amount,” Porz. Actively; 
to raiſe in the air, to lift or upwards. To aſcind or 


chmb.. To place on horſeback. To embelliſh with orna- 
ments; to. ſet in or filver. To faſten a picture to 
[the flicks of a fan. Uſed with „ to due duty or 


| 2 at 3 5 ſed with — to ſet 


| MOU 


ö 
ö 


, 


| 


N 


o u | 
a piece on its wooden frame for the more eaſy manage- 
ment and firing of it. 

MOUNTAIN, 8. (mortagne, Fr, montagna, Ital.) a part of 
= earth, riſing to a conſiderable height above iis ſur- 

ace. | Son TX 

MOUNTAIN, adj. built on a, mountain; growing or fi- 
tuated on mountains; belonging to a mountain. 

MOUNTAINE ER, S. one who, lives on a mountain. A 
ſavage; ruſtic, or free-booter. 1 FREE! 

MOUNTAINET, S. (a diminutive. from mountain) a hil- 
lock, or ſmall mountain. Like two fair monntainets.” 
Stoney. Johnſon recommends this word as elegant; 

though not in uſe, ' | | | 
NTAINOUS, adj. hilly or full of mountains. Fi- 
guratively, large ; huge ; in bulk, as big as a mountain; 
% Moumtainous error.” SHak. Inhabiting mountains. 

| re people.” Bac. Seldom uſed in the laſt 
nie; | | 

MOU'/NTAINOUSNESS, $. the quality of being full of 
mountains. , 

MOU'NTAIN-PARSLEY, S. a plant. 

MOU'NTAIN-ROSE,. S. a plant. 1 wa 

2 both adj. (montant, Fr.) riſing or ſwelling up- 
wards. 145351 7, | 

MOU'NTEBANE, S. (montinebaneo, Ital. from mpntare, to 
mount or aſcend, and 4anco; Ital. a bench or ſtage) a per- 
ſon who vends medicines in public .roness and harangues 
the mob from a bench or ſtage. Figuratively, any vain 
pretender. 

To MOU'NTEBANK, v. a. to cheat or deceive by falſe 

and ſpurious pretences. | ©, I'll mountebank their loves.” 

»-' SHax. Not in uſe. MAY | 

MOU'NTER, S. one that climbs or aſcends. 

MOU'NTY, S. (ent, Fr.) the aſcent of a hawk. 

To MOU RN, v. 3. (pronounced moarn, murnan, Sax. 
morne, Fr. ſorrowful) to grieve or be ſorrowful. To wear 
the dreſs of ſorrow. To preſerve an appearance of grief: 
Uſed with for. Actively, to grieve for or lament, \ Tor 
utter in a forrowful tone or manner. The nightingale 
«© —her ſad ſong mourneth well.“ MIL r. 

MOURNE, S. (morne, Fr.) the round end of a ſtaff; the 
part of a lance to which the ſteel or head is fixed. 

MOU'RNER, S. one that ſhows grief or ſorrow. One that 
follows a funeral in black. Something uſed at funerals. 
% The mourner eugh.” Dzrp. INN 18 

MOU'RNFUL, adj. cauſing ſorrow; feeling forrow ; hav- 
ing the appearance of forrow. Diſmal or expreſſive of 


ef. TEF? HOY 

MOURNFULLY, adv. in a forrowful manner. f 

MOU'/RNFULNESS, S. forrow ; the appearance of ſor- 
row. Eel 

MOU'RNING; 8. ſorrow ; grief. A dreſs worn ons 
when they have loſt a relation, &c. by death: Way? 

MOURNINGLY, adv. in a forrowful manner. 5 

MOU'SE, S. (plural formerly ys, at preſent written mice, 
muus, Il. plural ws; mus, Sax. muus, Dan. muys, Belg. 
mauſe, Teut. meiſe, Ruſſ. miſo, Sclav. my/s, Boh. Dalm. 
and Pol. muſs, Perl. ws, mus, Gr. and Lat.) a little ani- 
mal haunting houſes and corn fields, the prey of cats. 

To MOU'SE, v. a. (muy/en, Belg. mau/en, Teut.) to catch 
mice. To be fly, inſidious, or upon the catch. «* A 
« whole aſſembly of mou/ing ſaints.” L'EsTRANGE. 

MOU'SE-EAR, S. a plant reſembling chickweed. 

MOU'SE-HUNT, S. one that hunts mice. You have 
« been a moy/e-hunt.” SHAk. 


| MOU'SE-HOLE, S. a hole through which mice find their 


paſſage. A ſmall hole. 
MOU'SER, S. one that catches mice. 
MOU'SE-TAIL, S. an herb. : 


MOU'TH, S. (munths, Goth. whence muth, Sax. munnur; 
IN. mond, Belg. mund, Dan. and Teut. hence muna, uſed 
in the North) in anatomy, that part of the face, which 
conſiſts of the lip, gums, the infide of the cheeks, at 
which the food is received. An opening, or that part of 
a veſſel by which it is filled or emptied. That part 
of a river by which it is entered from the ſea. Figu- 
ratively, a ſpeaker or orator. ** Some particular ſtateſ- 
% man—who is the mourh of the ſtreet.” Appis, Voice 
or breath. Moſt ſpend: their mouths.” Stax. After 
make, à diſtortion of the features; a wry face made in 
contempt. Making mouths.” Apis. In horſemanſhip, 
ſenſibility of mouth or obedience to the bridle. Down in 
the month; implies dejected. In ſcripture, to oper the 
mouth, implies the ſolemnity with which ſomething impor- 

70 MOUTH. 2. im = afededly big, 
o MO „ V. &@, to utter with a voice ig. 

che mouth, 


applied to ſpeech. © To chew or grind in ap- 
r | 8 180 


| 
RRR 
xg Sr > 46=ddods or with the mouth. To 
the mouth. 

MOU'THED, adj. having a mouth: delivered with an-af- 
feed r or "bigneſs of voice. In tion, 
Foul-mouthed implies, uſing abuſive wesen : Mealy-mouth- 

2d, reſtrained by baſhfulneſs from ſpea ing; hard-mouthed, 

"Nor cent e DFR; applied to a horſe. 

MOU'TH- . 8. one who profeſſes friendſhi with- 
out practiſin « You knot of mouth HAK. 

MOU”THFUL, 58. as much as the mouth can contain. 
Any ſmall qua * | 

MOU'TH-HONOUR, s. civility ſhowed in words without 
fincerity. „ Curſes not loud ol . e 
* breath.” Snax. 

MOU'THLESS, adj. e 2 — i N 

MOW“, 8. (pronounced like mo, to Aſtin ie hom the 
verb. mower, Sax. a heap): a loft or chamber where hay or 
corn is laid up: Hay in mow, prope 
in à houſe : ay in rich, that which is heaped together 
in a field; but this diſtinction is not always obſerved, 
mow being uſed very often in its original ſenſe ; as a 
barl 92 is a collection of barley —_ together in 
a fie 

To MOW, v». a. to heap together or n a mow. 

| lent ap-ty packer #6) the keeve 

To 1 ©. 4. (pronounced mo, preter mowed, participle 

mown, from mazvan, Sax. ma eyen, Belg. maben, 

eat. to cut) to cut with a ſeythe. — 
down with ſpeed or violence. 

MOW", S. (probably corrupted from mouth ; mou?, Fr.) a 
diſtorted face made in contempt.- ** Making mows at me. 
P/al. xxxv. 15. Ol traxfation in the former editions of the 

| Common Pr 


To MOW, 2. 5. to diftort the features, to expreſs con- 


To MO/'WBURN, v. u. to ſerment and beat in the mow 
ſor want of deing dry. 

MO WER, 8. one who-cuts with a feythe. 

MO'XA, 8. a kind of moſs, cotton, or downy ſubſtance, 
brought from China, ſaid to — on the = part of 
the mugwort leaf; uſed in by burning it to 

aſhes on the affected, but of no eres efficacy. 

MOY'LE, 8. (mil, Brit.) a mule. Not in uſe. 

MU'CH, . (mabtr, Goth. weg, Ifl. mucel, Sax. 

Swed. 2 Span. moc, Pol. muzh, Selav. moech, alm. 
- notzui, Boh.) large, applied to quantity 3 long, applied 
do time ; many, app to number. 

MU'CH, adv. E By far: To a certain de- 
Sree. Often or long,” applied to time Followed dy as, 


MUC, 8. a great deal. Multitude, applied to nds; 
abundance, applied to quantity. After think, more than 

- enough, a burthen, or great favour: Any affignable 
quantity, uſed comparatively. NI ſtrange, uncom-. 
mon or notice, It is much, that one, r.“ 
Bac. To make much of, ſignifies to treat with great re- 
ſpe&, fondneſs, or 22 * 

CH AT ONE, adv. of equal value or Wees. 
Prayers ate vals 45 curſes, much at one—in a flave's 
„% mouth.” Dzrv. 

MU'CHWHAT, adv. nearly; almoſt. We ſhall do much 
*« what as wiſely as, Oc.“ Locks. Not in uſe, 

MU'CID, (acid, Lat.) flimy ; muſty.” 

MU'CIDNE * 8. flimineſs or muſtineſs. 

MU'CILAGE, S. (Fr. ile, Lat.) a limy or A 

matter. 

MUCILA'GINOUS, adj. (mpcilagineux, Fr.) flimy ; viſcous, 
re ag glands, ans a numerous ſet of glands in the 


MUCILA'GINOUSNESS, 8 8. the quality of being ſlimy or 
viſcous 
MU'CK, 8. (meox, Sax. 


"2 


„Dos. mer, Hl. morchre, Teut. 
a common-ſewer) dung uſed for improving lands. Figu- 
ratively, low, mean, or baſe. To um a muck, is to run 
mad, or attack every one that we meet. 

To MU'CK, V. 4. to oy. 

MU'CK, adj. (mokrae, R * and moker, Sclav. mokar, 
Dalm. „Boh. and Pol. moczony, Pol. from motere, Rufl. 
molar biti, Selav. aalen biti, Dalm. mokwate, Boh. mohnat, 
Pol. to wet, or "morfibi, Sclav. and Dalm. moczye; Pol." to 
_ wet or moiſt.” As wer as much, or to be muck 

plies the being as wet with water or rain, as if 
— cloathes were in either. 

MU“ CKENDER, 8. (from mucus, Lat. ſnot or flime, mon- 

—.— Fr. mocader, Span.) a handkerchief to blow . 
e in. 
To MU'CKER, v. a. (from muck) to ſcramble for money j 


rly ſignifies hay laid 


| 


ö 


| 


to cut 


n, 


: 


MUGGLETO/NIAN, $:'a profeſſor of the ptiveiples © 


_ "© prophets, pretending to an abſolute 


MUG 
to get, or ſave money meanly. Uſed by Chaucer 
;Rill retained in _—_ diſcou — Y » and 


RESTS" 8. one that hoards or ves money mean. 

* 

MUC CKHILL, 8. a dunghill. 

MU'CKINESS, 8. naſtineſs. Filth. The uality or flats 
of a muckender, which has been much uſ 10 

n adj. (nycel, Sax.) much. Stll retained in Scot. 

nd 

MU'CKSWEAT, (ſee Mvar. adjective) a 
ſweat, which is A and makes a perſon — FA 10 

MU'CKWORM, adj. a worm that lives in 3 Figura- 
tively, a miſer. 

MU CK, adj: (ancus, Lat.) naſty, or filthy. | 

MU'COUS, 4) (mucous, Lat.) ſlimy, or viſcous. 

MU*COUSNESS, S. che quality of being ſlimy or ' viſcous, 

MU'CRO, 8 8. (Lat.) a point. The mucro or point of the 
% heart.“ Brown. , 

MU'CRONATED, ag. pointed. * Mucronated or ter. 

to Davis from N, dum, 


** minating in a point,” — 
e Euro manner, ed, 


MU D, S. {a-ud, Brit. accordi 
Heb. read backwards, or * 
Belg.) the lime, or moiſt earth at the borrom of water, 
The duſt or dirt of roads made wet with rain or water, 
To MU'D,-v. 4. to bury in lime or mud. To meke wa. 
— * by diſturbing the mud. To daſh or dawb with 
m 
MU'"DDILY, adj. with foulneſs or diſturbed mud and ſedi. 
ment. Figuzatively, with a mixture of obſcenity. 
MU/DDINESS, 8. bel cauſed oy mud, dregs or fedi. 
ment, 
To MU DDLER, v. 4. to make foul or muddy, 


Fi 
tively, to make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupi "ih 
MUD v, adj. ſoiled or daubed with mud : Fel with mud 
dregs or Kin 


iments. Figuratively, dark, oppoſed to bri gt 
4 7 or dull, ue to the mind. 2 
ſs. 


1 MUDDY, V. a, to make kquours foul by 8 
the mud, dregs, or ſediments at the bottom. To make 
muddy; to cloud ; to diſturb. 

MUDSUCKER, 8. a ſea) fowl;- with-two toes joined, and 
ſo called from its manner of life. 

MU/'DWALL, S. a wall built entirely with mud. 
MU'DWALLED, di. having a wall of mud. 

— MU'E, v. a. . Bp to moult or change the fea. 

ers, 11 

Murr. S. (muff, Swed: mofſe, muſfe, Belg. mouffle, Fr. Skin- 
ner, derives 4 from url uf mf — aaf , Sax. 2 
ſkin ; 72 ale, Ital. a kind of goat) a kind of covering 
made of hair or feathers, uſed to keep the hands warm in 
the winter. 

MUFFETEFE, S. (a diminutive of muff). a kind of ſhort 
muff made of worſted knit, and worn upon the Wrist to 
keep that part of the ſhirt clean. 

MUT EIN, 8. a kind of light eake, made in Yorkſhire, of 
the beſt flower mixed with milk, c. 

To MU'FFLE, v. a. (mufe, Fr. a winter glove) to cover 
in order to defend from the weather. To blindfold; 
from muth, Sax. the mouth, and fealdan, Sax. to fold. 
Fi iguratively, to hide, conceal, or involve. To faſten up 
—— mouth of a dog with leathern thongs to prevent his 

itin 

To MU'FFLE, v. u. — moffelen, Belg.) to ſpeak in- 
wardly ; to ſpeak inarticulately, or in fuch a manner as 
to be underſtood. 

MU'FFLER; S. a cover for the face, A cover made of 
thongs, put over a dog's mouth to prevent his biting. A 
part of a woman's dreſs 3 worn upon the fece. 
« Chains, bracelets, and I/aiah iii. 19. 

MU'FTI, 8. (Turk.) the arriach or high prieſt of the 
Mahommedan reli gion reſiding at Conſtantinople. 

MU'G, S. (Skinner derives it - mwogl, Brit. warm, be- 
cauſe uſed in warming beer) a veſſel to drink in, applied 
to thoſe which are us of earthen- ware, china, or ſilver. 

MU/GGER, 8 (magger „Run. manamugger, Run. a multi- 
tude ; general y uſed with Large, as +. - 20:60 a 
crowd; a confuſed multitude. | 

MU'G-HOUSE, S. an alehouſe. 6 The mug bouſc chiefs 
Tiens. Seldom uſed. - 

MU'GIENT, - part. (magiens, Lat.) bellowing. % Magie! 
% noi ſe. Brown, 


a journeyman taylor, who li lived 
with his aſſoeiate Reeves ſet up for great 
of faving and 
g chat they * 


_ ay 


"aig" whom they pleaſed ; and ; 


* „% * . * 


P ed HP 


wi ud 


oo WW 0 


M Ut, 


| the two laſt witneſſes of Gov which ſhould appear before 


the end of the world. 8 | 0 

MU'GWORT), 8. e er. Sax. from murg, Sax. a heap, 
and avyrt, Sax. a herb, becauſe it grows in great plenty, or 
from myeg, Sax. a gnat, and avyrt, becauſe the gnats ſeem 
to be fond of it) a plant, uſed in the diſorders incident 
to the fair _ p — 3 3 

GG, adj. Brit. moguet, Arm. | MWBH, 

Mea to ſmoak) moiſt; dampiſh ; mouldy; gloomy, ap- 

lied to weather. 

M LA'TTO, 8. (Span. mulat, Fr. mulus, Lat.) one that 
has a black and a white for 3 N | 

MU'LBERRY, MU'LBERRY-TREE, S. (morberig, Sax. 
from mor, Sax. a mountain, or a contraction of morus, Lat. 
and berig, Sax. a berry, maulbeer, Teut. from maul, Teut. 
the mouth, Ital. and beer, Teut. a berry, becauſe uſed in gar- 

riſms for a fore mouth) a tree bearing a berry or fruit, 
rmed ſomewhat like a pine apple, and affording a deli- 
cious juice. 

MU'LCT, 8. (mul#a, Lat.) a fine, or ſum of money which 
a perſon is ſentenced to pay for ſome crime. 

To MULCT, u. a, to ſentence a perſon to pay or forfeit a 

- ſum of money for the commiſſion of a crime. 

MU'LE, S. (mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Lat.) an animal e- 
rated by an aſs and mare, or by a horſe and a ſhe aſs. 

MULETE'ER, 8. (mulatier, Fr. mulio, Lat.) one that 
drives mules. 

MU'LIER, S. (Lat. a woman) in law, a perſon begotten 
before, but born after marriage, and oned lawful or 
legitimate. 

MULIE'BRITY, S. (-wiiebris, Lat.) womanhood, oppoſed 

to virility ; the character and manners of a woman. 

To MU'LL, v. a. (mollitus, Lat.) to ſoſten or diſpirit, as 
wine is when heated and ſweetened. Mull'd, deaf, ſleepy, 
« inſenſible.” Sax To warm any liquour, but eſpe- 
cially wine, from u or mwlgen, Brit. lukewarm, of 

 mwipo, Brit. to make warm. 

MU'LLAR, S. (mouleur, Fr.) a ſtone flat at the bottom, 
and roundiſh at the top, with which any powder is 
ground on a marble : At 2 improperly, called a 
mullet, An inſtrument uſed by glaſs-grinders, conſiſting 
of a piece of wood to one end of which is cemented the 
glaſs to be ground, 

MU'LLEIN, 8. (moulaine, Fr.) a plant. 

MU'LLET, S. (ulet, Fr.) a ſea fiſh. In heraldry, a bear- 

ing in form of a flat rowel-ſpur, 222 points, uſed 
generally as the diſtinguiſhing mark of fourth fon, or 

third brother or houſe, from mullet, Fr. | 

MU'LLYGRUBS, or MU'LGRUBS, S. a twiſting of the 

uts, ſo called from the ſymptomatic fever attending it, 
from mawwel, or mil, Brit. _ A low word. 

MU'LLOCK, S. rubbiſh. Not ig uſe. 

MU'LSE, 8. (muljum, Lat.) a liquour made of wine or 
water and honey boiled together. 

MU'LT, a ſyllable uſed in compoſition, contracted from 

 multus, Lat. much. 

MULTA'NGULAR, adj. (from multus, Lat. many, and 

. angulus, Lat. an angle) having many angles or corners. 

MULTA'NGULARLY, adv. with many corners or an- 

les. 

LTA'NGULARNESS, S. the quality of having many 
angles or corners. 

MULTICA'PSULAR, adj. (from multus, Lat. many, and 
capſula, Lat. a capſule or cell) having many capſules or 
cells. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS, adj. (multifarius, Lat.) various; com- 
plicate. Having a variety or diverſity in itſelf ; in ſeveral 
reſpects. | 

MULTIFA'RIOUSLY, adv. in a variety of reſpects. In a 
complicate manner : With multiplicity. 

MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, 8. multiplied diverſity, or 
variety. 

MU'LTIFID, MULTIF/IDOUS, + + (multifidus, Lat.) ha- 
ving many partitions, Cleft or divided into many branches. 

MU'LTIFORM, adj. (multiformis, Lat.) having vanous 
ſhapes, forms, or appearances. * The multiform and a- 
* mazing operations.” WaTTs. 


 MULTILA'TERAL, a. (from multus, many, and Jatus, 


 lateris, Lat. a fide) having many ſides. b 
MULTILO/QUOUS, adj. (multilogenus, Lat.) fond of talking 
much. Wants authority. | wy 
MULTINO'MIAL, MULTINO'MINAL, adj. (multus, 
Lat. many, and nomen nominis, Lat. a name) having many 
1 | ES 
MDEFIFAROUS, S. (multiparus, Lat.) bringing many 
a.buth.. | 23 
0 TP EDE, s. (multipeda, Lat.) an inſect with many 
feet. Ball Er. 


| 


: 


& * * 


MUM 

MU'LTIPLE; MU/LTIPLEX, 2. (Lat.) manifold. In 
arithmetic, - applied to a number which contains another 
ſeveral times ; thus, two is the multiple of fix, becauſe it 
contains it three times. | "3% 151 

MULTIPLTABLE, . (Fr.) capable of being multiplied. 

MULTIPLVABLENESS, 8. the quality of being capable 

to be multiplied. | 

MU'"LTIPLICABLE, aj. (from multiplico, Lat.) capable of 
being multiplied in arithmetic, 7 4; bet 

MULTIPLICA'ND, S. (multiplicandus, Lat.) the | number 

ven to be multiplied. 5 

MULTIPLICATE, adj. (multiplicatus, Lat.) multiplied ; 
conſiſting of more than oge. | ; 

MULTIPLICA'TION, S. (Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.) the act 
of increaſing any number by adding more of the ſame 
kind. In arithmetic, the increaſing any one number b 
another, as often as there are units in the number by whi 
it is increaſed. | | 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, S. (Lat. multiplicatear, Fr.) the num- 
ber given to multiply another by. 

MULTIPLICIOUS, . (multiplex, Lat. multiplier, Fr.) 
manifold. ** Malriplicious or many.” Bxown. | 

To MU'LTIPLY, v. 4. (multiplier, Fr.) to increaſe in 
number by the addition or production of more of the 
ſame kind. To work a ſum in multiplication.  Neuter- 
ly, to propagate, or increaſe in number. * 

MULTIPO'TENT, adj. (from multum, Lat. much, and poteus; 
Lat. able) having manifold power, or power to perform 
many different things. By Jove multipotent.” Star; 

MULTIPRE'SENCE, S. (multus, Lat. much, and præſentia, 
Lat. preſence) the power or act of being in ſeveral - places 
at one and the ſame time. Multipreſence of CurnsT's 
„ body.” HALL. 

MULTTSCIOUS, adj. (multiſcius, Lat.) having a variety 
of knowledge. 

MULTISFLIQUOUS, adj. (from multus, Lat: much, and 
filigue, Lat. pods) having many pods ; in botany, ap- 
plied to ſuch plants, as have, after each flower, many 
diſtin, long, flender, crooked caſes or pods, in which 
their ſeed is contained, which n of themſelves, when 
ripe, and let the ſeed drop: this kind are the bear's 
foot, houſeleek, columbines, r. 

n adj. ¶ multiſomus, Lat.) having many 
ounds, 2 * 

MU'LTITUDE, 8. (Fr. multitude, Lat.) the ſtate of being 
many or more than one. A number, or more than one: 
A great number. A eroud or throng of ſeveral perſons 
aſſembled together. The vulgar. 

MULTITU'DINOUS, adj. having the appearance of a 

reat number or multitude, Manitold: | 

LTI'VAGANT, MULTT'VAGOUS; . (maltivagiss 
— ſtraying; or wandering about much. Wants au- 

ority. a 

MULTTVIOUS, 2%. (altar, Lat. and via, Lat.) having 
many ways; manifold. 


MULTOCULAR, adj. (#wtur, Lat. much or many, and 


oculus, Lat. an eye) having many eyes. Flies are mult- 
* ocular.” DERH« _ 

MU'M, izterj. (when pronounced it leaves the lips cloſed, 
and may on account of that circumſtance be uſed to com- 
mand ſilence) filence ! huſh, A word uſed to expreſs a 
command or reſolution not to ſpeak: 

MUM, S. (according to its etymology it ſhould be written 
mumm, mumme, Belg.) a ſtrong pleaſant liquour imported 
from Brunſwic, brewed from wheat, oats, and ground 
beans ; when it begins to work they add the inner rind of 
fir, the _ of fir and birch, carduus benedictus, flowers 
of roſa ſolis, burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, penny- 
royal, wild thyme, cardamum ſeeds and bruiſed barberries ; 
after which they put new laid eggs; ſtop it up and let it 
ſtand two years before it is drawn. 

To MU'MBLE, v. u. (mompelen, Belg. memlete, Ruff.) to 
ſpeak inwardly ; to mutter; to (| ſo as ſcarce to pro- 
nounce half one's ſyllables. To chew in an awkward 
manner for want of teeth, To bite ſoftly. To eat with 

the lips cloſed. To mutter. AQively, to utter imper- 
fectly, or with a low and inarticulate voice. To mouth; 
or bite gently. Figuratively, to ſlubber over ; to ſuppreſs; 

to mention or touch upon lightly; © Not to be mumbled” 
«« up in filence.” DR. 5 Opt Ln. 

MU'MBLER, 8. one that chews awkwardly for want of 
teeth. One that grumbles or mutters. Meter: 

MU/MBLINGLY, adv. in an inarticulate or mutte 
manner. In ſuch a manner as ſcarce to be heard thou 
muttering diſcontent. | | | 

To MUMM, v. a. {mommen, Belg: mummen, Teut. mum, 


miare, 


MUR 
_ wears a maſk, uy, mimos, Or. a mimic) to-maſk ; to 
lrolick or play tricks in maſquerade. ** With mumming 


4% and with ing.” HupBEtRD. 


MU'MMER, S. (ſee Mun) 2 maſker ; one who performs 


frolics maſquerade ; one who mimics or perſonates any 
character. 1 
MU'MMERY, S. (memmerie, Fr.) 
Pl cor roy at a maſquerade. . Foolery.. Mimickry. 
MUMM. S. (me, Fr. mumia, Lat. m, mum, Arab. 
wax, or munmia, Arab. a body embalmed) in popular lan- 
- "Suage, a dead body embalmed and, reſerved after the 
gyptian manner. In medicine, the fleſh of a body that 
has been  embalmed, or the liquour running from em- 
balmed bodies when newly prepared. In gardening, a 
kind of wax compounded of one pound of common black 
; * and half a pound of common tine, ſet on 
e in an earthen pot, and alternately lighted and quench- 
add till all its nitrous particles are conſumed. It is uſed in 
planting and prafting trees. To beat to mummny, is to 
at ſo as the fleſh appear much bruiſed. 
To MU'MP, v. a. ( , Belg.) to nibble, bite quick, 
or to chem with a continued motion. To talk low and 
quick. To go a begging, in cant language. 
MU'MPER, S. (a cant word) a beggar. 
MU Mrs, S. (from mumpelen, Belg. to mutter) ſullenneſs; 
ſilent anger or diſcontent. 2 Ains. 
To MU'NCH, v. 4. (manger, Fr. to chew) to chew by 
reat mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew ravenouſly. - 
wy — S. one that eats greedily or by great mouth- 
uls. 
MUND, in proper names is derived from mund, Sax. peace; 
thus mundbrech, is what lawyers make uſe. of for a 
breach of the peace. Eadmund, now written Edmund, 
ſigniſies happy peace, from ead, Sax. happy, and mund, 
Sax. peace. ElImund, perfectly peaceful, or perfect peace, 
from /, Sax. fignifying perfet, in compoſition, and 
mund, Sax. ce. 
MUNDA'NE, adj. (m,, Lat.) belonging to the world. 
MUND ACTION, S. (mundatus of mundo, Lat. to cleanſe) 
the act of cleanſing, Wants authority. | 
MU/NDATORY, adj. (from mundus, 3 clean) having 
the er to cleanſe. F 
MUNDIC, S. a kind of marcaſite found in tin mines, and 
ſo named in Cornwal. 

MUNDIFICA'TION, S. (from mundus, Lat. clean, and 

. facie, Lat. to make, i.e. to make clean) the act of cleanſing 
any body from droſs or ſediment. 

MUNDPFICATIVE, adj. (ſee MunpiricaTtion) having 
the 5 to cleanſe. Thom - 

To MU'NDIFY, v. a. (ſee MunpdieicaTt1oNn) to cleanſe, 
party or make clean. 

MUNDU'NGUS, S. ſtinking tobacco. Bailey. 

MU'NGREL, S. See Monczet. | 

MU'NGREL, agj. generated between animals of different 
ſpecies ; baſe born ; degenerate. 

NPFCIPAL, adj. (Fr. municipale, Lat. municipium, Lat.) 

belonging to a corporation. Confined to a particular city 

or borough, . to laws, 

MUNILFICENC „ 8. (Fr. munificentia, Lat.) the act of 

giving money and preſents, or of doing acts of libera- 
ty. 


I 
MUNPFFICENT, a/. (munificus, Lat.) liberal; generous. 
MUNTIFICENTLY, adv. hberally ; generouſly. 
ne a daten —— 2 | vr munio, Lat. to 
ortify) a fo on, or n Su „or de- 
fence. ** With other —— and Alps. SHAK. 
To MUNTTE, v. 4. {munitus, of munio, Lat.) to fortify ; 
| to ſtrengthen. To defend. © To mite themſelves a- 
10 2 the force of fire.” Bac. Obſolete. 
MUNTTION, 8. (Fr. munitio, Lat.) a fortification or ſtrong 
hold. Caſtles, garriſons, munitions.” Hate, Ammuni- 
tion, or ſlores for carrying on a war. What men pro- 
* vided, what munition ſent.” SnAk. 
MU'NNION, S. the upright poſt, that divides the ſeveral 
lights in a window frame, from munio, Lat. to fortify. 
Ml AGE, S8. (murus, Lat. a wall) money paid for keep- 


og 8 in repair. 

MU RAL. adj. (muralir, Lat.) belonging to a wall. Made 
in the form of a wall. : 

MURDER, 8. (maxtur, Goth. morth, morthor, morder, Sax. 
mord, Sclav. Port. and Boh. morder, Dan. and Teut. 


Pol. morda, mordar, Perſ. meurere, Fr. nurn, murdiun, Brit. 


privately killing; from murmo, Brit. to conceal) the act 
of wilful and feloniouſly killing a perſon upon tnalice or 


forethought, providing the dies of the hurt or wound 
widlun = day and a year after its being received, 


mummer, Teut. one that _ 


ende the frolicks 


| 


MUS 


To MURDER, v. a. (maurgan, Goth. mortratic, 
Carn. mordewati, Boh. mordevac, Pol.) to kill a man vil 
fully, feloniouſly, and of malice fore- thought. Pi. ug 
tively, to deſtroy, or put an end to. ra 66 'S 2 

MU RDERER, 8. (mordar, Boh. morderz, Pol, mau;; 
Goth. morthwyrta, Sax. mirtan, Perl.) one who kill; 28 | 
other wilfully, feloniouſly, and with malice forethoy ht 2 

MU*RDERESS, S. a woman who kills a perſon feloniouf 
wilfully, and with malice forethought. 7. 

MU RDERO USS, adj. guilty of murder: 
addicted to ſhedding human blood. 

MU RE, S. (mur, Fr. murus, Lat.) a wall. 
© mure.” Suk. Not in uſe. | 

To MU'RE, v. a. (murers Fr.) to run up or build a wall 
to incloſe, or confine within walls. All the gates of the 
« city were mured up.” KNOLLES. 

MU*RENGER, S. an overſeer of the walls. Alxs. Not 
in uſe. 

MU'RK, S. (morck, Dan. dark) darkneſs or want of li 
« Twice in murk.” Stars. In botany, the 
Obſolete in both ſenſes. 

MU'RKY, adj. darkiſh ; obſcure ; cloudy. | 

MU'RMUR, S. (derived from the ſound: murmure, Pr. 
murmur, Lat. Brit. and Arm.) a low rough noiſe. A com. 
plaint not openly expreſſed. 

To MU'RMUR, v. . (murmurer, Fr. murmuro, Lat.) to 
make a low, ſhrill found. To grumble, or to utter gif. 
content. Uſed with at before things, and againſt before 


rſons. 
MU'RMURER, 8. one who repines, grumbles, or expreſſes 
diſcontent by muttering or by ſome indirect manner. 

MU'RNIVAL, S. (morne/le, Fr. from morner, to ſhun) in 
gaming, a fluſh, or four cards of a fort. 

MU'RRAIN, S. (marwcluth, Brit. more, Ruff. mor, moreover, 
Pol. morni, Boh. mauri, Arm. mir, Perl. of marw, Brit, 
merha, Pol. mriwy, Boh. a dead body, from mary, Brit, 
mordan, Perſ. merinel, Arm. to die) the plague, or 3 
diſeaſe which kills vaſt numbers of cattle, 

MU*RRE, S. a kind of bird. 

MU'RREY, adj. (mores, Fr. morello, Ital. from moro, Ital. of 
maurus, Lat. a moor or black, or from-morus, a_mulberry) 
a dark red colour. 

MU/RRION, S. See Mox1on. 

MU'RTH, S. {from 'myrth, Sax. joy) plenty. © A murth 
* of corn.” Ains. . | 

MU'SCADEL, MU'SCADINE, S. (muſcat, muſcade!, Fr. 
moſcartello, Ital. either from its fragrance reſembling muſk, 
or the nutmeg, called in Latin wvux mo/cata, or from mu/ca, 
Lat. a flie, becauſe flies are fond of theſe grapes) a kind 
of ſweet- wine, or a confection made of pears. 

MU'/SCLE, $S. (pronounced I; from muſcele, Fr. and 
Sax. muſculus, Lat.) a fleſhy, fibrous part of the body of 
an animal, and is the organ or inſtrument of motion. In 
natural hiſtory, a fiſh with two ſhells of a dirty bluiſh co- 
lour; the manner in which they move, ſeek for proper 
nurture, and moor themſelves by means of their trunk or 
tongue is ſo aſtoniſhing, that we cannot help ment tnx 
the fignet of infinite wiſdom impreſſed upon this animal, 
though it appears to be the moſt helpleſs in the crea- 
non. 

MUSCULAR, adj. (from mu/culus, Lat.) belonging to the 
muſcles : Performed by means of the muſcles. ; 
MUSCULA'RITY, S. the quality which ſhews that a thing 

is of the nature of a muſcle, 

MU'SCULOUS, adj. (muſculeux, Fr. muſculoſus, Lat.) full of | 
muſcles, Having large and fwelling muſcles ; brawny. 
Belonging to, or partaking of the nature of a muſcle. 

MU'SE,” S. (from the verb) deep thoughts or ſtudy : A 
cloſe and intenſe application of the mind to any objett. 
„% With admiration and deep muſe.” Mitt. A deity ſup- 
poſed by the Heathens to prefide over works of genus, 
and to aid the writer in any particular branch of ictence, 
when addreſſed to; from mia, Lat. wovon, eta, Gr. 

To MU'SE, v. . (muſer, Fr. muy/ſen, Belg. muy/e, Lat.) to 
apply the mind with intenſeneſs to any ſubject. To ſtudy, 
or revolve in the mind. To be abſent of mind : To ap- 
ply the mind ſo intenſely to the thoughts of ſomething 
abſent, as to be entirely regardleſs of any thing preſent. 
To wonder or be amazed. Mae not that I thus ſudden- 
« ly proceed.” SHax. Not in uſe in the laſt ſenſe. _ 

| ay UL, adj. plodding ; acquired by, or ſhowing, deep 
thougut. | 

MEN . 8. a plodding perſon, or one that thinks in- 
tenſely. 


MU'SET, 8. in hunting, the place through which a bare 


Sclay, and 


* Wrought the 


kt, 
huſks of Kür 


— . 


goes to 


relief. 
MU'SETTE, 


| MUSE'UM, S. 


MUS 
MUSE/TTE, 8. (Ital. a diminutive from mu/a, Lat. a ſong) 
a ſhort air or ſong. | ; 

wr, mouſeion, Gr. a place in Athens de- 
fined for the ſtudy of the iciences) a place ſet apart as a re- 


tory for curioſities. The Aſhmolean Muſeum at Ox- 
ford has long been in repute for its collections of this 


Kind: But when we conſider the Britiſh Muſeum, a re- 


ſitory lately eſtabliſhed by the munificence of parliament, 
. the houſe of the late duke of Mountague, which con- 
tains all the natural curioſities collected by Sir Hans Sloan; 
the ineftimable manuſcripts removed from the Cottonian 
libraty, and thoſe likewiſe collected by the late — Harley, 
Earl of Oxford; we muſt acknowledge, that it has a 
formidable rival : Before I conclude this article, I cannot 
help doing juſtice to the humanity and learning of the 

ntlemen, who have the conduct of this noble place, and 
can, from my own experience, ſay that the collection of 
ſocial virtues that diſplays itſelf in the eaſy acceſs the lit- 
terati have to this ſource of knowledge, is not leſs glorious 
than the treaſures which are committed to their charge. 

MUSHRO OM, S. {muſcheron, Fr.) in botany, the cham- 
pignon; it appears at firſt of a roundiſh form, like a but- 
ton, the upper part of which together with its ſtalk are of a 
fleſh colour, but the fleſhy part when broken is very white ; 
when ſuffered to grow undiſturbed, they increaſe to a large 
6ze,expanding themſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, the red part 
underneath changing to a dark grey colour; their ſeeds, 
which were long unknown, have by induſtrious botaniſts 
been lately diſcovered, and by that means they have ob- 
tained a — among perfect plants. Figuratively, an up- 
ſtart: A perſon that riſes to grandeur from a mean and 

r birth. : . 

MUSHRO'/OMSTONE, S. a kind of foſſil, or ſtone, which 
when watered, will produce muſhrooms. g 

MU'SIC, 8. (mufigue, mufica, Lat. pwovoun, moufite, Gr.) 

the ſcience that teaches how ſounds, under certain mea- 
ſures of tune and time, may be produced, and fo diſpoſed 
as to raiſe agreeable ſenſations, either in conſonance, ſuc- 
ceſſion, or in both. Any melodious, or harmonic found 
which raiſes an agreeable ſenſation. ; 

MU'SICAL, adj. (Fr.) harmonious ; ſounding fo as to raiſe 
an agreeable ſenſation. Belonging to muſic. 

MU'SICALLY, adv. harmonious ; with a ſweet found. 

MU'SICALNESS, S. the quality of ſounding ſweetly, har- 
moniouſly, or melodiouſly. n 

MU'SICIAN, 8. (muficien, Fr. muficus) one fralled in har- 
mony, or one that plays on any muſical inſtrument. 

MU'SK, S. (muſe, Fr. muſchio, Ital. Skinner imagines the 

original word to be Indian) a dry, light, and friable ſub- 
ſtance, ſomewhat of a purpliſh or blood colour, feeling 
ſmooth and unctuous, ſmelling highly perfumed, and taſting 
bitteriſh ; it is brought from Bantam in the Eaſt Indies. 
The animal which produces it is of ſo ſingular a kind, that 
it deſerves to be deſcribed. It is about 
mon goat, but taller : Its head reſembles that of a grey- 
bound, and its ears ſtand ere& like thoſe of a rabit; its 
tail is erect and ſhort, its legs moderately long, and its 
hoofs deeply cloven ; its hair 1s of a duſky brown, varie- 
ated with red and white, every hair being parti- coloured: 
he bag containing the muſk is three inches long, and 
two wide, and ſituated in the lower part of its belly. 
Muſt, in botany, is the grape hyacinth, or grape flower. 
This word is uſed in compoſition for any thing appearing 

WM: ſmellin * 4 ns 3 
USK- APPLE, S. a of apple. 

MUSK-CA'T, S. the animal which produces muſk. See 
its deſcription in the article Musk. 

MUSK-CHER'RY, S. a ſort of cherry. 

MU'SKET, S. {mou/quet, Fr. moſchetto, Ital. a hawk : John- 
ſon obſerves, that many fire-arms are named from animals. 
Skinner derives it from joo x05, me/chos, Gr. a calf, as he 
Gys, alluding to pieces of ordnance of a larger bare, that 
roar like an ox) a fire-arm born on the ſhoulder, and uſed 
in war, fired by the application of a lighted match; its 
length is fixed to three — eight inches long, from the muz- 
zle to the touch pan, and its E wide enough to contain a 
ball of ſixteen in a pound: At preſent the word 1s pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed for a firelock or fuſee. A male hawk of a 
ſmall kind, the female of which is a ſparrow hawk, from 
moſcbette, Ital. ſo that eyas muſtet is a young unfledged 
hawk. <* How now my eyas nter!“ SHAK. | 

MUSKETF/ER, S. a ſoldier who carries a maſket. 

MUSKETO'ON, S. (mufqueton, Fr.) a fire-arm ſhorter and 
thicket than a muſket, its bore is ; of its length, it carries 
fixg ounces of iron, or 74 of lead, with an equal quantity 
of powder, and is fired by the colliſion of a ſteel and 
Rint in the lock. A blunderbuſs. | 


\ 


. 


e ſize of a com- | 


wr 


MUST. | 
MU'”SKINESS, S. the quality or ſcent of muſk. 
MUSK-MEfLON, S. a fragrant melon, | 
MUSK-PE'AR, S. a fragrant pear. - RN 
MUSK-ROYSE, S. a roſe ſo called from its fragrance. 
MU'SKY, 14 fragrant ; ſweet-ſcented. 4 i 
MU'SLIN, S. (moufeline, Fr. from mouſſe, Fr. moſs) a fine 
ſort of cloth made of cotton, imported from Bengal, re- 


ceiving its name from a downy knap on its ſurface re- 
ſembling moſs. | 


MU'SLIN, aj. made of muſlin. A muſlin apron.” - 
he ef gang S. (nigſerole, Fr.) the noſe band of a horſe's 
ridle. . 
MU'SS, S. a ſcramble. Like boys unto a muſs.” SHAK. 
MU*'SSULMAN, S. (from mo/lem, moſleman, or moſolman, 

Arab.) a word uſed by the Mahommedans to fignify a 

1 + | 

8 I, verb. imper/. (myſſen, Belg. muſe, Pol. uh, Boh. 
from mus, muſſenie, Pol. mute; Bok. . or ation) 
obliged. It is of all perſons and tenſes, uſed of perſons 
and things, and generally placed before a vetb. * 

MUST, S. (muſtum, Lat.) new wine, new wort. 

To MU'ST, v. a. (ws, Brit. ſtinking ; mot, Belg. mouldy) 
to give an ill ſcent or ſtink to a thing; generally applied 
to caſks. To mould or make mouldy. — „to con- 
tract an ill ſcent, applied to veſſels are not in uſe; to 

row mouldy. | | 

MUSTA'CHES, S. (muſtache, Fr. muſftaccio, Ital. oftacho, 
8 whiſkers or hair growing on the upper lip. 

MU'STARD, S. (mwftard, Brit. mouſtarde, Fr. arda, 
Ital. mofaerde, Belg.) a plant producing a ſmall and warm 
ſeed. *A kind of ſauce made of the flour of muſtard ſeed 
mixed with water, Ce. 

To MU'STER, v. a. (nern, Belg.) to review an army. 
To collect or bring together with diligence ; uſed with 
1. Neuterly, to aflemble in order to form an army, 

MU'STER, S. che act of reviewing an army. A regiſter of 
forces that are reviewed or muſtered. A collection A 
*« zm/ter of peacocks.“ To paſi muſter, ſignifies, to be ad- 
mitted or allowed. This word is uſed in compoſition. 

MU'STER-BOOK, S. a book in which the names of every 
ſoldier is regiſtered, | £ 

MU'STER-MASTER, S. one that takes an account of every 
regiment, and takes care that no frauds be committed in 

the return of the names at a muſter. ; 

MU'STER-ROLL, S. a regiſter or liſt of forces. 

MU'STILY, adv. (from muffy) with an ill ſcent. X 

EE S. (from maſty) the quality of giving a bad 
cent. 

MU'STY, adj. (from muß, the verb) mouldy, ſpoiled with 
dampneſs ; ill-ſcented. Stale or ſpoiled with age. Figu- 


ratively, dull; heavy; wanting activity or experience. 


MUTABFLITY, S. (mutabilite, Fr. mutabilitas, Lat.) the 


12 of not continuing long in the ſame ſtate. Iacon- 

ancy or fickleneſs, applied to the mind. ä 

MU'TABLE, ach. (Fr. mutabilis, Lat.) ſubject to change or 
l Inconſtant, fickle or unſettled, applied to the 
mind. 


MUCTABLENEsS, S. the quality of changing ſoon or 


often. | 

MUTA”TION, S. (Fr. mutatio, Lat.) the act of changing 
or _— 

MU”TE, adj. (muet, Fr. mutus, Lat.) filent ; not having the 
uſe of voice or ſpeech. Unable to ſay any thing. 

MUC TE, S. one that cannot ſpeak. In grammar, a letter 
which cannot be pronounced when by itſelf, when before 
a liquid, or without a vowel. B, C, D, F, G, | 8 *Þ 
Q, T, V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. 

To MU”TE, v. 4. (mutir, Fr.) to dung, applied to a bird. 
„The leaſt bird zwuting on my head.“ Sax. Not in 
uſe. 

MU'TELY, adw. in a filent manner. Without ſpeech. 

To MU”TILATE, v. a. (mutilatus, from mutilo, Lat, muti- 

ler, Fr.) to deprive of ſome eſſential part or limb. 

MUTILA'TION, S. (Fr. mutilatio, Lat.) the loſs of any 
eſſential part or limb. | 

MU”'TINE, S. (ain, Fr.) a perſon that cauſes an inſur- 


4 


rection or rebellion. The nine, in the bilboes.“ SAX. 


Not in uſe. 8 
MUTINE'ER, S. a perſon that cauſes, or joins in, an in- 
ſurrection. | 
MU'TINOUS, adj. (Murine, Fr.) ſeditious; cauſing, or tak- 
4 foes in, an inſurrection. Refiſting lawful authority. _ 
MU «4,208 


"TINOUSLY, adv. in a ſeditious manner. © 


MU'TINOUSNESS, S. the quality of cauſing inſurrections 
or diſobeying law ſul authority. 8 


To MU”TINY, v. 3. (nativer, Fr.) to riſe againſt or reũſt 


E 


perſons in authority, To cauſe ſedition. 
7H MU'TINY, 


e eee 
MU/TINY, 8. the a& of reſiſting lawful authority. Sedi- 


tion. 2-343 2 
MUTTER, v. a. nie, Lat.) to 


ly, to utter diſcontent in an im manner. "up 
MU/T TER, S. a murmur; or the act of expreſſing diſcon- 
tent in a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. 
MU'TTERER, S. one that utters diſcontent in a low and 
almoſt inarticulate voice. 


MU'TTERINGLY, adv. expreſſing diſcontent with a low | 


and inarticulate voice. | 
MU'TTON, 8. {mouten, Fr. montone, Ital. a ram) the 

fleſh of ſheep. In ludicrous language uſed for a ſheep. 
*MU'TTON-FIST, S. a hand both large and coarſe or red. 
A low word. 


MU'TUAL. adj. (mutuel, Fr. nutun;, Lat.) reciprocal ; ac- 


ting in ſuch a manner as to perform the ſame action by 


turns. 

MU'TUALLY, adv. in ſuch 'a manner as to perform the 
ſame action. In return. Reciprocally. | 

MUTUA'LITY, 8. reci . Return. 

MU'ZZLE, 8. (mu/eau, Fr. muſco, Ital. muſel, Arem) the 
mouth of any thing. Uſed for the mouth in South 
Britain. A faſtening of leathern thongs, uſed to hinder a 
dog or other animal from _ | 

To MU'ZZLE, v. 4. to bring the mouth near; to mouth. 
The bear -zz/ecs and ſmells to him.” LEsTAAR. Ac- 

tively, to bind the mouth. To fondle with the mouth 


' cloſe: To mouth. The nurſe was then muzzling.” 

LESTRAN. wth gs 
* . we. (nin, tive ic, I; mn, 

— Moe 14 * — the neuter of meint, Goth. 


ormerly and properly, was only uſed before a con- 
ſonant, (So 14 vowel, bas this diſtinction is 
ſeldom obſerved at preſent. When the ſabſtantive follows 
ve uſe my, and when it goes before mine, as likewiſe in an- 
ſwering a queſtion ; as This is -y book.“ This book 
is mane.” Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, mine) that 
which he] to me, or is my property. | 
MY'NCHEN, 8. (Sax.) a nun. 
MYO'GRAPHY, 8. (from por, mus, Gr. a muſcle, and 
A apho, Gr. to deſcribe) a deſeription of the muſ- 


MvO LOG, 8. „Fr. from pos, mas, Gr. a muſcle, 
and s, logos, 2 the deſcription and doc- 
trine of the muſcles. 
MY'OPS, S, (from ag, , Gr. and Lat. a mouſe, wi, 
„Gr. an eye, perhaps becauſe the fame defett or con- 
ion is obſerved in their eyes) a perſon who is ſhort- 
fighted ; or one who fees diſtant objects confuſedly, and 
near ones dĩſtinctly. «9% 
MY*OPY, S. (ſee Mvors) ſhortneſs of fight. 
MYRIAD, S. (myrydd, Brit. popes, urin, Gr.) the num- 
— of ten thouſand. Figuratively, any very great num- 
r. 
MY'RMIDON, 8. murmedon, Gr. a le in 
*. gy og read erneay/ jon of their 


vin n metamorphoſed originally from ants ; and by 
Homer as the companions of Achilles) any mad 


ruffian. 

MY'ROBALAN, 8. {myrebalanus, Lat.) a dried fruit, ha- 
ving a flone, kernel, and pulp of an auſtere and acrid 
taſte, and 1m from the Eaft Indies. 


MY'RRH, 8. Gyrrde, Fr. myrrbe, Lat. from hefe, mare, Gr. 


NTA 
e 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


* 


MYT 
to run or trickle)a vegetable product of the gum atid'rof 


mob | Kind, of a reddiſh brown colour, with. more or leſs of an 
mble ; to utter dif- || 
content with a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. Attive- | 


. admixture of yellow; its taſte is bitter and acrid, its fmell 
ſttong; it is brought from Ethiopia, but the tree which pro- 


duces it is unknown. 2 

MY'RRHINE, adj. (myrrhinus, Lat.) made of myrrhine 
ſtone, in great repute among the ancient Romans, but at 
preſent unknown to us. 

MYRTLE, S. (-yrizs, Lat. arte, Fr.) a low fragrant ſhrub 
with ſmall leaves. 

MY'SELF, @ reciprocal pronoun. (from minſy{fes, Sax. mic. 
bin, Goth.) uſed by a perſon to ſhow that a thing is done 
or meant of him only, excluſive of any other. 

MYSTA'GOGUE,. S. (myftagogus, Lat. wuraywycs, muſta. 

s, Gr.) one who interprets divine myſteries; one tha; 
1 — relicks, and ſhows them to ſtrangers. BALLE. 

MYSTE'RIARCH,. S. (purnpor, myferion, and #8Xn, arche 
Gr.) one who preſides over myſteries. F 

MYSTERIOUS, adj. (miferieux, Fr.) not to be compre. 
hended or diſcovered by the human underſtanding, Aft. 
fully perplexed. | 

MYSTE'RIOUSLY, adv. in a manner not to be diſcovered 
by reaſon, or to be comprehended by the underſtanding, In 
an obſcure, or perplexed manner. 

MYSTE'RIOUSNESS, S. that quality which renders an 
truth or doctrine above the diſcovery of reaſon, or — 
prehenſion of the underſtanding. | 

To MY'STERIZE, v. 4. to make myſterious ; to explain 
enigmatically, ** My/ferizing the twelve ſigus.“ Brows 
Not in uſe. . 

MY'STERY,. S. (nere, Fr. wurnpor, mufterion, Gr.) in its 
primary ſenſe, originally uſed for ſome ſacred rite or doc. 
trine, communicated only to a few choſen perſons by the 
ancient prieſts, Some doctrine hidden or concealed, and 
either wholly or partly unknown, till revealed. A doc. 
trine ſo far above our reaſon that we are incapable of com- 
prehending it. A doctrine, concerning which our ideas 
are inadequate, and therefore ſuch, as the connexion 


of whoſe parts, we are incapable, in _ 


diſcerning ; ſo that the term is relative, and we have ſome 
ideas of a myſtery, though they are either inadequats 
or indeterminate. Any thing artfully made difficult, A 
trade or calling : In the laſt ſenſe it ſhould be written 
173 from met ier, Fr. miftiers, Ital. a trade. 

MY'STIC, MY'STICAL, adj. (myſtteus, Lat.) obſcure; not 
eaſily comprehended by the underſtanding. Emblematical 
— 1 ſecond or ſecret meaning under the form 
a ure. 


0 | 
MY'STICALLY, adv. in a manner which conveys ſome ſe- 
cret meanin 


MY'STICALNESS, S. the ſtate of conveying ſome ſecret 


meaning. 
MYTHOLO'GICAL, adj. (from mytholcey) relating to the 
application or - of fabulous biſtor : , 
MY HOLO'GICALLY, adv, in a manner ſuitable to the 
| 1 or ſyſtem of fables. 


HO'LOGIST, S. one who explains the fables of the 


ancient heathens. _ | 
To MYTHO'LOGIZE, v. 4. to relate or explain the ſa- 
bles or fabulous hiſtones of the heathen. | 
MYTHO'LOGY, S. (wbo;, muthos, Gr. a fable, and My, 
logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a ſyſtem of fables. An explana- 
tion of the fables or fabulous hiſtory of the ancient hea- 


thens. 
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N AM ; 


A liquid conſonant, and ſemi vowel ; the thirteenth 
letter in the Engliſh alphabet; pronounced like a 4 
7 paſſed through the noſe, and having an invariable 
ſound; after ar it is almoſt loſt, as in condemn. The He- 
brews call their N Nam, which fignifies a child, it be- 
ine derived from D Mem, their M, as is evident by con- 
| 145 them placed together, 3: In the ſame manner 
our ſmall u is formed from the ſmall by omitting the laſt 
ſtroke. From the capital N, which is the ſame in the 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Saxon alphabets, the ſmall = 
of the Greeks ſeems to be formed, by the omiſſion of the 
brit ſtroke of the capital, as N., and in the ſame manner 
may we trace the ſhape of the Runic capital, which on 
the contrary is formed from the omiſſion of the laſt ſtroke 
of the Greek capital. In compoſition before an 4, &, p, 
and n, the = is frequently — into an , and before 
an / and r into an / and r, according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, as illicit, for inlicit ; impreſs, for inpre/s; irreve- 
rent, for inreverent. When uſed tor a numeral, N ſtands for 
and with a daſh over it thus N for gooo. In abbrevia- 
tures it is likewiſe uſed for numero or number; as Ne. V. 
i. e. number 5. ILY 
To ** v. 4. (apps, Swed) to catch or ſeize unexpect- 
Bis. 8. (Arab.) in aſtronomy, that point in the hea- 
yens diametrically oppoſite to our feet. | 
NA'FF, S. a kind of tufted ſea bird. 
NAG, S. (nagge, Belg. nickel, Teut.) a ſmall or young 
| horſe. In familiar language a horſe. Figuratively, a pa- 
ramour or ſtallion. ** Your ribbauld zag of Egypt.“ 


SHAK, © | 
NAIL, S. {neg!, Sax. narghel, Belg. nagel, Teut. , 
Dan. naal, it. a needle or any thing wath a ſharp vole} 


in anatomy, a kind of horny ſubſtance growing upon the 
ends of the fingers and toes, deſigned by the wiſe archi- 


te& of our frame to defend thoſe parts from external in- 
. juries, which are ſuſceptible of great pain on account of 
the nerves terminating or meeting in thoſe parts. The 
talons or horny ſubſtance growing at the extremity of the 
toes of birds or beaſts. A ſpike of metal with a ſharp 
point, . and ſometimes a flat head, uſed to faſten things to- 
ether. A ſtud or boſs. A meaſure containing two 

inches and a half.—Qz the nail, implies immediately, or 
without delay.“ We want our money on the nail.” 
SwirT, Johnſon ſuppoſes this phraſe to have riſen from 
a counter ſtuded with nails. 

To NALL, v. à. to faſten any thing with ſmall ſpikes of 
iron called nails. To ſtudd with nails. y 

NAILER, S. one who forges nails. A nail maker. 

NA'KED, adj. (naced, nacod, Sax. nacwaths, Goth. naken, 
Il. naeckt, Belg. nacket, Teut. mogen, Dan. nage, Ruſl. 
nag, Sclav. nagi, Port. Boh. and Pol.) without cloaths, 
or any covering. Figuratively, unarmed ; defenceleſs ; 
unprovided. Plain, evident, or without diſguiſe, applied 
to truth. Mere; bare; abſtracted; without any other 
additional circumſtances. In ſcripture, deprived of the 
favour and protection of Gov. 

NA'KEDLY, adv. without cloaths, covering, or diſguiſe. 
= a ſimple, or abſtract manner. Merely ; barely; evi- 

ently. | 

NA'KEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon without cloaths, or 
covering. Want of proviſions, or works for defence. 
Plainneſs ; evidence ; Freedom from diſguiſe. | 

NA'LE, S. (aa, Iſl. a needle) an awl made uſe of by 
collar- makers. N 

NAME, 8. /namo, Goth. nama, Sax. nam, Perſ. naem, Belg. 
name, nachm, Teut. nam, Fr. nome, Ital. nomen, Lat. anam, 
| Erſe. oxpua, noma, Gr.) a word made uſe of to expreſs 
ſome idea; A word uſed to diſtinguſh a perſon from others 
of the ſame ſpecies. A perſon. + Reputation or character; 
Tetiowny honour, or glory. Memory, or remembrance. 


* 
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N. 


NAR 


Power given to a perſon to act for another. A pearance, 
or an aſſumed character. In the name of Brook.“ SUA. 
A reproachful term or expreſſion, after call. Iſſue, or 
poſterity. To raiſe up to his brother a zame in Iſrael.” 
Deut. 7. In ſcripture, it is ſometimes uſed expletively, 
and ſometimes, when * to God, ſigniſies, any thing 
whereby his nature and attributes are made known to us. 
Applied to CHRISr it ſigniſies, his eſſential attributes, au- 
thority, miſſion, his advancement above all principalities, 
and the goſpel diſpenſation. |. | 

To NAME, v. a. (naman, Sax. nommer, Fr. nomino, Lat.) 
to apply a word conſtantly to diſtinguiſh a perſon or thing 
from others. 'To mention the word applied to any being. 
To ſpecify or diftinguiſh by mentioning the word applied 
to expreſs any perſon or idea, To utter or mention. 

NA*'MELESS, adj. (namleas, Sax.) having no word by which 
it may be expreſſed. - One whoſe name is not known or 
expreſſed, 

NA*'MELY, adv. Cnaemlict, Belg. nahmlich, Belg.) particu- 
larly ; ſpecially ; to mention by name. 

a aw 8. one that calls or E any perſon or thing 

y name. | 4 | . 

NA MESAKE, 8. (from name and ſate, of ate, Belg. a 
— or ic, Lat, ſo) one that has the ſame name with an- 
other. 

NAP, S. bar "a. Sax. to ſleep) a ſlumber, or ſhort ſleep. 
The ſoft or downy part of woolen cloth which riſes above 
the ſhoot, from hnoppa, Sax. | 

To NA'P, v. u. to ſſeep; to be drowſy :. To be in a flats 
of ſeeming ſecurity; | mp 

NA'PTAKING, S. a ſurprize, or unexpected ſeizure and 

attack. Naptakings, aſſaults.” Carew. 8 


NAT E, S. (derived by Skinner of Nap, from the downy 


hair which grows in that part, by Junius from ary, nape, 
Gr. a hill, on account of the 3 bone 2 * 
part, and Johnſon from 4ncb, which ſee) the joint of 
the neck behind. | 
NA'PERY, S. (zaperia, Ital. zafpe, Fr. a napkin) table linen. 
Wants authority. N 
NA PHEW, S. (be, Sax. napus, Lat.) an herb. . 
NA PHTHA, 8. (Napa, napha, Gr. In Chaldaic, to ouſe 
or run) a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of the 
bituminous kind, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt of 
brown ; ſoft and oily to the touch, Tharp and unpleaſing 
to the taſte, and briſk and penetrating to the ſmell ; it is 
very ſuſceptible of catching fire, and where it abounds ex- 
hales a vapour that catches fire at the approach of any 
flame, and burns to a great diſtance. It is found floatin 
on the waters of ſprings ; and is principally uſed externally 
in 188 e | | 
NA'PKIN, S. (a diminutive from nappe, Fr. nappa, Ital.) 
linen uſed at table to lay in the lap, and wipe the hands 
with. A handkerchief. © I am glad I have found the 
„ napkin.” SHak. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 
NA'PLESS, adj. wanting a nap : Worn thread-bare. 
NA'PPINESS, S. (from nappy) the quality of having a 
nap. 
NA'PPY, adj. (nappe, Sax. a cup or glaſs) fit for drinkin 
— a 4 ; gs briſk ; ke hy 5 With zappy beer. 
AY. | 


NARCO'TIC, adj. Can, narkeis, Gr. drowſineſs) pro- 
curing ſleep ; tying or cauſing ſtupefaction. 8 
NA! RD, S. (nardus, Lat. ados, nardes, Gr.) a fragrant oint- 

ment, called ſpikenard. A ſweet-ſcented ſhrub. 


/ 


NA'RE, S. (naris, Lat.) a noſtril. Though ev'ry naar 


„ olfa& it not.” Hop. Uſed only in this paſſage. 
NA'RWHALES, S. a ſpecies of Whale. 
NAR'RABLE, 0% (from narro, Lat.) capable of being told 
br related, | | are 
To NAR RATE, v. a. (rarratus, from narre, Lat) to tell 

or relate. Only uſed in Scotla ade. 


NARRA“ 


NAT 


NARRA'TION, 8. (Fr. zarratio, Lat.) an account, rela- 
- ton, hiſtory, or deſcription of any action or ſeries of ac- 

tions. try, the action or event, which makes the 
ſubject BYE. nee 


NARRATIVE, ad... (narratif, narrative, Fr.) relating; 
giving an account of a fact or ſeries of facts as they hap- 

Fond of telling ſtories or relating things paſt. 
* Narrative old age.” Pops. 

NARRATIVE, S. a relation; an account, or recital of a 
fact as it has hap . 

NA'RRATIVELY, adv. by way of narrative. ; 

NARRA'TOR, NARRA'TOU „ 8. (aarrateur, Fr.) one 
that relates any fac. | 

To NA'RRIFY, v. a. to rehearſe or relate any fact; to be 
fond of telling flories or of relating paſt facts. I ever 
« zarrify d my friends.” SHAk. 

NA'RROW, adj. 
naver, Belg. nearer, becauſe the are near each other) 
having but ſmall breadth ; containing but a ſmall diſtance 
from one extreme to another. Cloſely fituated to each 
other, or having a very ſhort ſpace between. Short, a 
plied to time. Nig 
mind. Contracted ; of confined ſentiments ; ungenerous. 
Near, or within a ſmall diſtance. ** Miſs'd fo narrow.” 
Darbo. Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. © With narrow 
« ſearch.” MiLT. 

To NA'RROW, v. a. (nearwian, Sax.) to leſſen the 
breadth, or wideneſs of a thing. To contract or ſhorten 
the ſpace between any two things. To contract or cramp, 
applied to the faculties of the mind, or extent of our 

knowledge. To confine or limit. In farriery, to take 
too little ground, and not bear far enough out to one hand 
or the other ; applied to a horſe. 

NA'RROWLY, adv. with ſmall or ſhort ſpace between the 
fides, or little breadth. Contractedly; without extent or 
generoſity of ſentiment. Cloſely or attentively. Nearly, 
within a little; ſcarcely. In an avaritious or . 
manner. 

NA'RROWNESS, S. the quality of having its extremities 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The ſhortneſs. of 
ſpace or diſtance between two bodies. Want of extent or 
generoſity, applied to ſentiments, or the mind. Mean- 
neſs, poverty, or a ſtate of uneaſineſs, applied to condi- 
tion or fortune. Want of capacity, applied to the under- 
ſanding. 

NA'SAL- adj. (naſus, Lat.) belonging to the noſe. In 

grammar, pronounced through the noſe. 

NA'SICOR OUS, adj. (from na/us, Lat. the noſe, and 
corms Lat. a horn) having a horn at the noſe. Naß- 
4 cornous beetles.” Brown. 

NA'STY, adj. (na/z, Teut. wet, getz, Teut. urine, naxzy, 
old Teut. wetneſs, 7 Pol. noiſome) raiſing diſguſt 
and loathing from dirt ; nauſeous ; filthy. Figuratively, 
obſcene or lewd, applied to nf 

NA'STILY, adv. in ſuch a dirty, filthy, or polluted man- 
ner, as to raiſe nauſcouſneſs, 

NA'STINESS, S. the quality of being ſo dirty and filthy as 
to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. Obſcenity, groſsneſs, applied to 

words and ideas. Co 

NA'TAL, 2%. (Fr. natalis, Lat.) native; the place in 
which, or day when, a perſon was born. 

NATA'TION, S. (natatio, Lat.) the act of ſwimming. 

In natation, the arms and legs move both together.” 
Bzaown. | 

NA'THLESS, adv. (nales, natheles, noht thon læt, Sax.) ne- 
yertheleſs ; notwithſtanding, Not the leſs. ar 
« he ſo endur'd.” Par. Loft. | | | 

NA'TION, S. (Fr. zatio, Lat.) a conſiderable people, in- 
habiting a certain extent of ground, and under the ſame 

ernment. A government or kingdom, 

NATIONAL, adj. (Fr,) public, general, oppoſed to pri. 
vate or particular: Bigotted to ones country. Confined 
to a particular country. 

NA'TIONALLY, adv. as a nation; generally. 

NA'TIONALNESS, S. reference to a people in general, 

NATIVE, adj. (natif, native, Fr. nati vus, Lat.) produced 

nature; natural, oppoſed to artificial. Agrecable to na- 
ture. Belonging to the time or place of a perſon's birth, 
Original, or that from which a thing is made originally or 
at firſt. I muſt return to native duſt.” Par. Loft. 

NA'TIVE, S. one born in any place. Au original inhabi- 
tant, Offspring. | | 

NA'TIVENESS, S. the quality of being produced by na- 
ture, ſed to artificial, | 

NATFVITY, 8. (nzativite, Fr.) birth; Time, place, or 
manner of birth. The ſtate or place of being roduced. 
„ Theſe ia their dark nativity ſhall ſhelter us. Matt. 


, Oo 


(nearew, nearo, Sax. from near, Sax. 


dly or covetous, applied to the 


1 


| NA'TURALNESS S. the ſtate of being given or produced 


NAV 


adj, (naturel, Fr.) produced or effected 
© Join 
of the mind. Agreeable to natural notions, a pied 
evidence. Unaffetted; according to truth RN | rey, 
P. oceeding from natural cauſe Sz oppoſe d to violent, ay 
% natural death.” A 
NATURAL. S. a perſon who has not the uſe of reaſo 
A native; one born in a place. * The inhabitants. t, 
* zaturals of the place.” An. A gift of nature; « 
city unimproved. ** Preſuming on their own nat P 
* JoaunsoOn, The two law ſenſes are not in uſe. 28 
NATURALISM, S. the doctrine which accounts for the 
phenomena, and creation of the world from the opera; 
of nature, excluſive of a ſupreme intelligent creato; 1. 
parate from, and the authour of, matter. ; 
NA'TURALIST, S. a perſon who ſtudies the works 
__ and is verſed in their properties, excellencies, and 
iſtory. 1 
NATURALIZATION, 8. the ac of giving aliens q 
foreigners the privileges of natives and ſubjects 
To NA'TURALIZE, v. a. to adopt into a community or 
inveſt with the privileges of native ſubjects. To fa. 
miliarize; to make eaſy, as if taught by nature, « C. 
* tom has naturalized his labour to him.“ Sour. 
NA'TURALLY, adv. without inſtruction, or being taupht , 
by the impulſes of unaſſiſted nature. According to natute. 
without affectation. Spontaneouſly. : 


NA'TURAL,. 


ture. In law, illegitimate ; begotten by parents no 
in wedlock; Beſtowed by nature; applied to the 


of na. 


by nature: Conformity to truth, reality, or the nature of 

things. 

NATURE, 8. — natura, Lat.) the ſyſtem of the world; 
the machine of the univerſe, the aſſemblage of all created 
beings. ** Moſt beautiful things in aature.“ Glaxv. 4 
diſtin& ſpecies or kind of being. Human ature.” The 

eſſential p ties of a thing, or that by which it ig 

. Giſtinguiſhed from all other. Man participating of both 
« xatures.” HALB. The eſtabliſhed order and courſe of 
material things ; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, or the laws 
which Gop Yan impreſſed on matter. My end—ygy 
« wrought by nature.” SHAK. The conſtitution, or an 
aggregate of the powers, of an animal body. Nate 
being oppreſſed.” Stax. The action of providence, 
or that ſpiritual power diffuſed throughout the creation, 
which moves and acts in all bodies, a ves them certain 
88 ; this, though by the ancients held to be a cauſe 

iſtinct from the deity, or acting together with him, is no 
other than God, the firſt cauſe of all things, and the pre- 
ſerver and ruler of all the phznomena of nature. Figu- 
ratively, diſpoſition of mind or temper. *©** Whoſe natur- 
is ſo far from doing harm.” SAK . Natural affection 
and reverence, or the principles implanted in us by the 
deity. © Have we not ſeen the ſon through violated natwe 
« force his way.” Poyz. The ſtate or operation of the ma- 
terial world, or the ſeries of cauſes and effects. Ile bind- 
ing nature faſt in fate.” Porz. Sort, kind, or ſpec es. 
A diſpute of this zature.” Dzxvp. Sentiments or ideas 
conſiſtent with the truth or reality of things. Only 24 
* ture can pleaſe.” Appis. Natural phaloſophy, or the 
true ſyſtem of the 1 of nature. Nature and 
« nature's laws lay hid in night.“ Porz. 

NATU'RITY, S. the ftate or quality of being produced by 
nature. What we deny unto nature, we 1mpute to za. 
© turity.” BROWN. | | 

NA'VAL, adj. (Fr. zavalis, Lat.) conſiſting of ſhips ; be- 
longing to ſhips. | | | 

NA'VB,. S. (Belg, and Teut. naf, Sax.) the middle part of 
2 wheel in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes are 3x- 
ed. The middle or body of a church, from nawis, nave, 
old Fr. 

NA'VEL, S. (nafel, - nafol, Sax. nable, Ifl. navel, Belg. 
nable, Leut. nawwle, Dan.) a point in the middle of the 
belly by which infants communicate, with, and before 
their birth are nouriſhed by, their parents. Figurative- 
ly, the inward part or middle. Within the nave! of 
% this hideous wood.” MiLT. 

NA'VEL. GALL, S. in ſurgery, a bruiſe on the top of the 
chine of a horſe's back, behind the faddle, oppoſite to 
the navel, occaſioned either by the ſaddle being ſplit be- 
hind, or wanting ſtuffing, or by the crupper fitting 
down in that place, or by by ſome hard weight or knobs 
lying directly behind the ſaddle. | 

NA'VELWORT, S. a plant which grows on ald walls, and 
reſembles houſleek. | | 

NA'V * 8. (rp, Sax. navet, naucau, Fr. aapus, Lat.) a 
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U Hr. 8. (naht, nawht, nawiht, Sax. nothing) bad ; 


leſs. Thy ſiſter's bt.” SHAK. ' 
dcr, 8. nothing; canals, but improperly, writ- 


ht. 
W CHTILY, adv. badly ; viciouſly ; wickedly ; cor. 


tly. , . 
NAU'GHTINESS, S. (nahtneſſe, Sax.) depravity ; a ſlight 
ree of wickedneſs. 
NAU'GHTY, adj NavcarT) bad; doing any thing 

vicious or-amiſs. Seldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

NAVI'CULAR, adj.  (naviculaire, Fr. nawvicularis, Lat.) 
formed like a ſhip, 5 to the third bone in each foot, 
ſituated between the galus and oſſa cuneiformia. ; 

NA/VIGABLE, 4%. (Fr. navigabilis, Lat.) capable of be- 

in aſſed by ſhips or boats. : ; 

NA/'VIGABLENESS, S. the quality of being capable 

to be paſſed by ſhips or boats. 

To NA'VIGATE, v. a. (navigatus, Lat. from zavigo, Lat. 
navigery Fr.) to ſail; to pals in a veſſel, Actively, to 

s over in a ſhip or ; . | 

NAVIGA'TION, 8. Fr.) the act or practice of paſſing by 
water. Veſſels employed in paſſing ſeas or rivers. ©* Swal- 
% low navigation up. SHAK., e art or act of conduc- 
ting any veſſel by water from one place to another; the 
ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and moſt commodious way. | 

NAVIGA'TOR, NAVIGA'TOUR, 8. (navigateur, Fr.) 
a ſailor, or perſon, who from one place to another. 
by water. One that works a ſhip. _ . 

NAU'LAGE, S. (naulum, Lat.) the freight of paſſengers in 
a ſhip. Wants authority. | 

NAU'MACHY, S. (naumachie, Fr. naumachia, Lat. from yavs, 
nan, Gr. a ſhip, and an, make, Gr. a fight) a ſea fight. 
Wants e 

To NAU'SEATE, v. a. (nauſeatus, Lat. from nau/eo, Lat.) 
to loath ; to reject with diſguſt. To ſtrike or affect with 

loathing. | | 

NAU'SEOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to cauſe loath- 
ing or diſguſt. ; : 

NAU/'SEOUSNESS, S. the quality which cauſes loathing 
and diſguſt. 

NAU'TIC, NAU'TICAL, S. 22 Lat. from nauta, 
Lat. a ſailor) belonging to ſailing or ſailors. 

NAU'TILUS, S. (Lat. zautile, Fr. fee Nauric) a ſhell- 

. fiſh, in the Mediterranean, which changes its place with 
ſomething reſembling oars and a fail. : 

NA'VY, S. (navis, Lat. a ſhip) a fleet or collection of 

ſhips, generally applied to men of war. 

NA'Y, adj. (nane, Sax. #. e. ne, Sax. not, and aye, Sax. yes, 

de, ni, niw, nicwan, Goth. na, ui, Brit. ne, nete, Ruſſ. ne, 
Sclav. nie, Boh. and Pol. na, nab, ni, Perl. no, ny, Georg. 
nan, Belg. nein, Teut. hence xz, Fr. neither, and er, Fr. 
to deny) a word uſed to imply denial or refuſal. What is 
ſtill more; uſed in amplification. Yea, when abſent ; 
© gay, when dead.” B. Joxsox. | 

ORD, S. a refuſal. However you lean to the 
« nayword.” Sar. A by-word or proverb. If I do 
« not gull him into a nayword.” Sar. A watch word. 
We have a 4 to know one another.” Shar. 

NEA'F, S. (pl neaves, from nefi, Il. ſtill retained in 
Scotland) a fiſt or hand. Give me thy zeaf, Monſieur 
muſtardſeed. SHak. 

To NE/AL, v. a. (oncelan, lan, Sax. to burn) to temper 
by heating and cooling gradually. Neuterly, to be tem- 

red by fire. 

NE“ AP, adj. „Sax. from ne/tig, Sax. deficient or poor, 
of . a or poverty) low; decreaſing ; ap- 
plied only to the tide, and ſometumes uſed as a ſubſtan- 
ti 


NA'Y 


ve. * 

NE'AR, prep. (nerra, Sax. the laſt, ner, poſitive, near, com- 

tive, Sax. ner, Dan. aer, Belg. and Scot.) at a 
mall diſtance from ; cloſe to. : 

NE'AR, adv. almoſt. At hand; not far off. After go, 
not to want much, or not far off. It will go zear to 
ruin him.” Spectator. 

NE“ AR, adj. not far off; advanced towards the end of a 
deſign or undertaki Cloſely related, joined with Ain. 
Affecting; dear Of fo great and near concernment.” 
Locks, Inclining to covetouſneſs. A near man.“ 
Admitted to confidence and familiarity. * The imputa- 
tion of being zear their maſter.” Star. c 

NE'ARLY, adv. at no great diſtance. N preſ- 
lingly; cloſely ; uſed with concern. In a niggardly man- 


ner. ; | 
NE'ARNESS, 8. the quality of being at a ſmall diſtance, 
or almoſt cloſe to, applied to ſituation. Alliance of blood 


or Affection, applied to relations or friends. Too great 


care of money, applied to expence. 


** 
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NEAT, S. (neat, Sax. naut, 111. and Scot.) black cattle or 
oxen, uſed collectively. A cow. | K 27 

NE'AT, adj. . (net, F. nitidus, Lat.) made with kill and 
elegance, but void either of ſplendour or dignity. Clean- 
ly: In trade, pure, unadulterated ; not * led by fo- 
reign mixtures. Neat or net product, is Ke which is 

ned after all expences are paid, wa bd $7 

r Ae 8. (neathyrd, Sax.) one that keeps black 
cattle. N 

NE'ATLY, a4. in a cleanly manner; in ſuch a manner as 
—w3"4 {kill and elegance, free from pomp and without 

ignity. 

NE'ATNESS, 8. ſpruceneſs. Elegance without pomp, af- 
fectation, or dignity: The quality of being free from 
adulteration or toreign mixtures. | 7 

NE'B, S. (acbble, Sax. a noſe, the face, or beak, nebbe, III. 
the noſe) a noſe ; a beak ; a mouth. | | 

NE'BULA, S. (Lat.) an appearance like a cloud in a human 
17 a flim on the eye. | | / 

NE'BULOUS, adj. (nebule/ar, Lat.) miſty ; cloudy. 

NE'CESSARIES, S. (from neceſary) ſuch things as a per- 
ſon cannot live without. 

NE'CESSARILY, adv. (from necgſary) indiſpenſably; by 
inevitable conſequence. © | 
NE'CESSARINESS, S. that quality of a thing which ren- 

ders it ſuch, that it cannot be without it. 

NE'CESSARY, adj. (necefſarie, Fr. neceſſarius, Lat.) that 
which muſt be indiſpenſibly done, or granted; that with- 
out which a thing cannot exiſt. Not free ; fatal ; impelled 
by an irreſiſtable principle. Concluſive; following by 
inevitable conſequence. 

To NECE'/SSITATE, v. a. (from neceffitas, Lat.) to make 
neceſſary ; to deprive of freedom or choice; to compel 
by iĩrreſiſtable force, | | | 

NECESSITA'TION, $. the act of making neceſſary, or 
compelling in ſuch a manner as cannot be reſiſted. _ 

NECE'SSITED, adj. in a ſtate of want or poverty. Sel- 

NECE/SS1T« | 

CE'SSITOUS, adj. oppreſſed with want or rty. 

NECE'SSITOUSNETS, 87 poverty; want of .. | 
as are eſſential to the ſupport of life. 

NECE'SSITOUSNESS, S. the quality of being in want of 
ſuch things, as are neceſſary to the ſupport of life. 


NECE'SSITUDE, 8. (necefitudo, Lat.) want; need. 
Friendſhip. The laſt ſenſe is a latiniſm. 
NECE'SSITY, S. (necefftas, Lat.) irreſiſtible power. The 


ſtate of being free from diſpenſation or choice. A ſtate of 
228 or want of thoſe thing without which life cannot 
ſupported. Things neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 
Irreſiſtible force of argument, or inevitable conſequence. 
NE'CK, S. (necca, hnecca, Sax. nacke, Dan. neck, nack, 
Belg. nack, Teut. nuca, nucca, Ital. augue, Fr.) that part 
of the body which ſupports the head, and is between it. 
and the body. A long narrow part. A neck of land.“ 
Bacon. Os the neck, immediately after, alluding to a 
erſon's following another ſo cloſely as to lean or reſt upon 
is neck. And, on the 'neck of that, taxed the ſtate.” 
SHAK, To break the neck of an affair, implies to hinder 
any thing from being done ; to do a great deal, or more 
than halt. | 
NE/CK-BEEF, S. the coarſe fleſh of the neck of an ox. 
NE'CK-CLOATH, S. a piece of linen worn by a man 
round his neck. 
NE'CKERCHIEF, NE'CKATER, S. a gorget, or ker- 
chief for a woman's neck. 
NE'CKLACE, S. a ſtring of beads or jewels worn by way 
of ornament round a woman's neck. 3 
NE'CROMANCER, S. (from rapes, nekros, Gr. a dead body, 
and walk, mantis, Gr. a prophet or foreteller) one that con- 
verſes with ghoſts, or reveals future and ſecret things by 
means of the dead. 
NE/CROMANCY, S. = NecrOMANCER) the art of re- 
vealing future events by converſing with the dead. Eu- 
chantment. 


NE'CTARED, adj. tinged, mingled, or abounding with 
ectar 


neclar. | | 

NE'CTAROUS, adj. reſembling nectar; as ſweet as nec- 
tar, * 347 3 

NE'CTARINE, 8. (Fr. pronounced nefrine) a delicious 
fruit of the plum or peach kind. 0 

NEE'D, S. (rad, nyd, Sax. naud, nied, Il. nauthgan, 
Goth. to compel; riwweid, Brit. vd, Belg. norb, Leut. 
netl/a, Ruſſ. nexa, Pol. from neade, Sax. compelled.; nedes, 

Sax. unwilling) a preſſing difficulty, Want; diſtreſs ful 
poverty; want of any thing uſeful or ſerviceable. | 

To NEE'D, v. a. to want; to require; to be in want of. 
Neuterly, to be wanted, or neceſſary. 

71 NEE'DER, 
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NEFE/DER, 8. one that wants or cannot do without a thing. 


- 


NEE/DFUL; ach. neceſſary ; not to be done without; in- 


diſenſabl uiſite. 1 , | 
NEE/DFULL „ adv. in ſuth a manner as to be neceſ- 


NEE/DFULNESS, S. the quality of being neceſſary to an 
vality of being in want of ſuch things 


effect or end. 
NEE DINESS, S. the 
as ſeem eſſential to the ſupport of ife. x 
NEE “ DLE, S. (nedl, Sax. nethls, Goth. naal, I. naedel, 
Belg. nel, Teut.) a ſmall ſlender piece of ſteel, uſed in 
ſewing, having one end ; 
a thread, and the other pointed to pierce cloth. The 
ſmall feel bar, which points towards the North in the ſea- 
_ compals. 
NEE'DLE-FISH, S. a kind of ſea - fiſh. 2 : 
NEE'DLEFUL; S. as much thread as generally is uſed with 


a needle. "By VE 

NEE/DLER, NEE/DLE-MAKER, S. a perſon that makes 
needles. | = 

NEE'DLE-WORK, S. any work performed with a needle. 
Embroidery. | 

NEE/DLESSLY, adv. without obligation or neceſſity. 

NEE/DLESS, adj. unneceflary ; not requiſite : Not wanted. 

NEE/DLESSNESS, S. the quality of being unneceſſary. 

NEE'DS, adv. neceſſarily ; by irrefiſtible force or compul- 

fon. Indiſpenſably. 

NEE DV, adj. (neſa, neſe, Ruſſ. neduny, niedoftack, Pol. 
— Boh.) diſtreſſed by poverty; wanting the neceſſaries 

life. 8 
NE EER, a contraction in common diſcourſe and poetry of 


. HOVER, 1 | 


To NEE'SE, v. 3. (»y/e, Dan. nei/en, Belg. from na/e, Sax. 


the noſe) to diſcharge breath violently and by a convulſive 
motion through the noſe. *©* By his zee/ings a light doth 
* ſhine.” Job xli. 18. 

NE'F, S. (old Fr.) fee Nave. 

NEFA*RIOUS, adj. ( us, Lat.) exceſſively, or abomin- 
ably wicked. In law, unlawful, or contrary to law. 

NEGA'TION, 8. (Fr. zegatio, Lat.) denial, oppoſed to 
affirmation, or aſſent : Refuſal, oppoſed to conſent. The 
abſence of that which does not naturally belong to the 
thing we are ſpeaking of, ar which has no right, obliga- 

tion or neceſſity to 8 with it; as when a ſtone is 

- inanimate, blind, or deaf. 


perforated with a hole to receive a 


NE/GATTIVE, adj. (negatif, a negation, Lat.) denying, | 
g 


poſed to affirming. Im abſence of ſomething. 
| Havin the power to withhold, though not to compel. 

NE/GATIVE, 8. a propoſition by which ſomething is 
denied. In grammar, a particle made uſe of to imply 
denial, as, nor. 3 ; 

NE GATIVELVY, adv. with denial; in the form of a 
denial, poſed to affirmatively or poſitively. After a 
manner which ſhows the abſence of a thing, or in what it 
does not conſiſt, | | 

To NEGLE'CT, v. a. (negle&us, Lat.) to omit care- 
leſſneſs. To refuſe; to treat with ſcornfa] heedleſſneſs. 

- To poſtpone ſomething that ſhould be done. bs. 

NEGLE'CT, S. an inſtance of inattention, Careleſs 
treatment, or ſcornful heedleſſneſs. Omiſſion of ſome- 

thing which ought to be done, — ſcorn or heedleſs- 

neſs. The ſtate of being not regarded. 

NEGLE'CTER, 8. one who wilfully, ſcornfully or heed- 
leſsly omits the doing ſomething, which he ought to do. 

NEGLE'CTFUL, 4. heedleſs ; omitting through ſcorn, 
heedleſſneſs or inattention. Behaving with coldneſs or in- 

difference. 15 3 8 

NEGLECTION, S. the ſtate of being neglected. Wants 

authority. | | 1 

NEGLECTFULLV, adv. in fuch a. manner as to omit 
ſome duty for want of attention or caution. Treating in 
a cold and indifferent manner. 'T 

NE'GLIGENCE, S. (Fr. negligentia, Lat.) the habit of 
— ſome duty by heedleſineſs or want of attention. 
Want of care or caution. 

NE/GLIGENT, a4. (Fr. negligens, Lat.) careleſs ; heed- 
leſs ; habitually inattentive, Scornfully regardleſs. 

NE/GLIGENTLY, adv. in a careleſs, heedleſs, or unexact 
manner. With ſcornful inattention or diſregard. 

To NEGO'TIATE, v. . {regocier, Fr. from negotium, Lat. 
baſineſs) to carry on the trade of a merchant; To traffic : 
To enter into treaty with a foreign ſtate. To paſs a bill, 
or draught for money. | 


_ NEGOTIATION, 8. a treaty of buſineſs. A treaty with 


a foreign tate, - | ' 
EGOTIA'TOR, NEGOTIA'TOUR, S. (negotiatenr, Fr.) 


one employed to treat with others. One that tranſmits 


or pays away bills drawn on foreigners, 


_ Malt. 


* 


} 
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Paſſing bills drawn on foreigners. 

NE GRO, S. (plural zegroes, from negro, Span. and lia! 
negre, Fr. in old Eng. neger, from niger, Lat.) a black. 
+” F, 8. (nif, 1. ne; Scot.) the filt. © I kiſs thy neif.,» 

Snax. g 
To NE/IGH, v. . (pronounced naih, hnagan, Sax, 
Belg. from the Suu ) to make a noiſe like a horſe or _ 
NF/IGH, S. the noiſe made by a horſe. 
NEI'GHBOUR, S. (pronounced #aybour, from neal gebun- 
nehgebure, Sax. from ' neah, Sax. near, and gebure, "ay 
from Beer, Belg. a clown, nabbuer, Belg. nachbur, Teut. 
from nabe, Teut. near, and Her, a dweller, from yan, Sax 
to dwell or abide) one who lives near to another. On 
familiar with another. Any thing ſituated near or next to 


*© neighbour to my counſels,” SHax. In divinity, one 
partaking of the ſame nature, and therefore entitled to 
| good offices, R 
To -NEI'GHBOUR, v. 4. to adjoin to, confine on, or be 
ſituated near. To acquaint with; to familiarize, « $, 
* zeighbour'd to this youth, and *haviour.” SRAxk. 
NEI'GHBOURHOOD, S. (from neighbour and hood, of 
Fade, Sax. ſtate or condition) a place ſituated near ang. 
ther. The ſtate of being near to each other. Thoſe 
that live near one another. 
NEI'GHBOURLY, adv. in the manner of a neighbour, in 
a ſocial and civil manner. 
NEITHER, . (ſometimes pronounced nither, and by 
others zether, nobwather, nehwather, Sax. nibtban, Goth, 
|  ameſthuee, Ruſſ.) not either; when uſed in the firſt branch 
| of a negative ſentence, it is anſwered by nor. Fight 
neither with ſmall, nor great.” 1 Kings xvii. 31. Some- 
times it is uſed as the ſecond branch of a negative 
; ſentence, as Ye fhall nor eat of it, neither ſhall ye 
touch it.” Gen. iii. 3. Sometimes it follows a negatite 
at the end of a ſentence, and often, though not gramma- 
tically, yet emphatically, after another negative. Men 
„come not to the knowledge—till they come to the uſe 
of reaſon, nor then neither.” Locks. 
' NEI'THER, prox. not either: Not one nor the other; not 
this nor that. 
NEO PHVYTE, S. (Fr. from „g, neos, Gr. new, and cs, 
Fhuo, Gr. to be ) a convert : A regenerated perſon, 
Wants authority. | 
NE P, S. 2. Sax. nepeta, Lat.) an herb. 
NEPENTHE, S. (from , ae, Gr. negative, and mTwhy, 
| penthos, Gr. pain) in antiquity, a magic potion or opiate, 
' Which rendered perſons inſenſible to, or made them for- 
get all their pains and grief. 
; NEPHEW, 8. (%, Sax: neef, neve, Belg. nepheu, neven, 
Fr. nepos, Lat.) a brother or ſiſter's ſon. Formerly uſed 
for a grandſon, agreeable to the Latin, but now obſolete 
| NEPHRITIC: 
TIC, adj. (nepbritigue, Fr. from „neil ru, 
Gr. the rein) Are * kidnies, . 4 fear ro 
that convey the urine. Troubled with the ſtone. Good 
| a 7 (he, gravel and ſtone. 
| f 1 tiſme, Fr. nepoti/mo, Lat. from u, 
nepotis, Lat.) fonticek, for nephews. » 
NER'VE, 8. (nerf; Fr. xervus, Lat.) in anatomy, a round, 
| White, long body, like a cord, compoſed of ſeveral threads 
or fibres, deriving its origin from the brain or ſpiwal mar- 
row, and diſtributed through all parts of the body, ſerv- 
ing as the organ of ſenſation or motion, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome anatomilts to contain a juice called the animal ſpirits, 
or ſome electrical flaid, by means of which the impreſſion 
of objects is conveyed inſtanteouſly to the brain, or the 
ſoul reſident therein. A finew or tendon ; in poetty, any 
thing which gives ſtrength or is eſſential. 
NE'RVELESS, adj. faint ; without firength. Weak. 


NE'RVOUS, adj. (nervous, Lat.) well-ftrung ; ftrong ; vi- 


| gorous. Relating to the nerves ; having its ſeat in the 


nerves. Having weak or diſordered nerves, in medical 
cant. ; | 

| NE'RVY, 2%. ſtrong ; vigorous. © In his nervy arm.“ 

Sunk. Obſolete. | a | 

NE'SCIENCE, S. (ne/ciens, from ne/cio, Lat.) the ſtate of 
not knowing: Ignorance, ** A profeſſed ngſcience. GlAx V. 
Not in uſe. | * 70 | 

DE PAs adj. (m/e, Sax.) ſoft ; tender; eaſily hurt. Not 

In ue, | | | 

NE'SS, a termination added to an adjective by means of 
which it is changed to a ſubſtantive, Ggnifying, ſtate, T 
quality in the abſtract. Thus good is changed into gad. 
n:/i thus the Sax. 4 ig, bold, forms dy/igneſe, boldnels: 


| When uſed at the'ends of the names of places, it _ 
ri 


another. Intimate; «confident, - *© No more ſhall be th, 


— 1 
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as in INVERNESS. T | ) 

NE'ST, 8. (ne/t, Sax. Belg. and Teut. ye, Sax. a dwelling 
in ſome ſecret or hidden place, from /, Sax. it is not; 
or from ne/ten, niſten, Teut. to build; gne/de, Ruſſ. gne/du, 
gclav. gny/do, Dalm. gna/do, Georg. gnea/do, Pol.) a bed 
or repoſitory formed by a bird or fowl for laying, hatching, 
and feeding her young in, till able to provide for them- 
ſelves. Any place where animals are produced: The 

ung in a neſt ; a receptacle, abode, or place of reſidence, 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. A nf of rogues.” A warm, cloſe 
habitation, uſed in contempt. * Our miniſters draw forth 
« from their warm net. SpRENCER. A collection of 
drawers, boxes, or of ets, that communicate with 
each other or-belong to the ſame frame. | 

To NE/ST, v. a. to build neſts. £ 

To NE/STLE, v. 3. to ſettle, harbour, or lie cloſe and 
ſnugg like birds in a neſt. Actively, to houſe, as in a 
neſt. To cheriſh, as a bird does her young in a neſt. 
« She like his mother ze/les him.” Crarman. 

NE'T, S. (net, nyt, Sax. nat, plural netur, Iſl. net, nette, 
Belg.) a texture woven or knit with large interſtices, or 
meſhes, uſed as a ſnare for birds, in catching fiſhes, &c. 

NE/THER, adj. (neather, neother, nither, Sax. nedder, Belg. 

nere, nedra, Il. comparatives that have no poſitive. 
'Tohnſon obſerves of this word which, in this point, reſem- 
| bles the Iſlandic, that it has no poſitive, and that it is 
uſed only when a compariſon is implied, but not when it 
is expreſſed, as we ſay. The nether part.” But never. 
66 his part is nether than that.“ It ſeems indeed con- 
tained in beneath, but that cannot be ſaid to be its poſitive, 
becauſe it muſt then be written, beneather, of which we 
have no example, or authority) lower, oppoſed to upper. 
Situated in a lower place, or in the infernal regions. 

NE'THERMOST, adj. (the ſuperlative of zether, formed 
by adding mo? to it; in imitation of cw 19% Sax.) 
| loweſt ; below any other thing it is compared with. 

NE'TTING, S. a piece of network. 

NE'TTLE, S. (netle, Sax. netel, Belg. neſel, Teut. nelde, 
Dan.) a ſtinging herb. | | 

To NT TLE, v. a. (nettelen, Belg.) to ſting, irritate, or 

rovoke. 

NETWORK, S. the work with which a net is made: Any 
thing made with interſtices reſembling the meſhes of a 
net. . = : | 
NE'VER, adv. (n&fre, Sax. from ne, Sax. not, and fre, 
Sax. ever; maiw, contraſted from 1, Goth. not, in, 
Goth. in or for, and a, Goth. ever) at no time, either 
paſt, preſent, or . to come. -In no degree. ** Newer the 
« worſe.” None, or not a ſingle one. He anſwered him 
* to never a word.“ Matt. xxvii. 14- 3 obſerves 

but 


that this word is uſed in a form of which though 
handed down by the beſt writers, an lately cenſured, 
is juſtly reckoned a ſoleciſm; as in, „He is miſtaken, 
« though never ſo wiſe :”” Which ſhould properly be ex- 
_ preſſed; ©& He is miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe.” Or 
_ elſe by ſupplying the ellipiſis, thus, „He is miſtaken, 
% though Ade nber was a perſon ſo wiſe.” In this ſenſe, 
it ſhould be remarked, it always includes a compariſon, 
and is followed always by ſo. f 
NE WERTHELESS, a. notwithſtanding. 
NEURO'LOGY,' S. (rvpor, neuron, Gr. a nerve, and 40g, 
logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a deſcription of, or a diſcourſe con- 
cerning the nerves. 
TOMY, S. (from epos, neuron, Gr. a nerve, and 
ri, temno, Gr. to cut) the anatomy of the nerves. 
NEU'TER, adj. (Lat. zexter, Fr.) iadifferent ; not engaged 
in or taking part with either ſide. In grammar, applied 
to a noun, that which implies no ſex ; applied to a verb, 
that which ſignifies neither action nor paſſion, but ſome 
ſtate or condition of being; as, 7 fir. | 
NEU'TER, 8. one indifferent or not engaged in any party. 
NEU'TRAL, adj. (Fr.) indifferent; not acting; not en- 


| 7 d on either fide. Indifferent, or neither good nor 
ad, 


In medicine, neither acid nor alkaline. 


ol * 


fide, 


NEUTRAL, 6. one who does not act or engage on either 
NEUTRA'LITY, V. a ſtate of indifference in which a per- 


ſon or ſtate avoids e action that may proceed from 
friendſhip or hoſtility. A ſtate between and evil. 
Num RAL x. adj. in an indifferent manner; on neither 
. * ; : « 
NE'W, adj. (newid, from newydd change, of newiddio, 
Brit. to change, neoao, niw, Sax. muga, oth. wiensb, nin, 
; 308. 5 an. new, Teut. rowi, Ruſſ. nou, Sclav. nowwt, 
oh. and Pol. nu, nau, noy, Perſ. eh, Fr. nownus, Lat. 
et, nevs, Gr.) lately made or had; freſh; not uſed. 


4 from neſe, Sax. a noſe, promontory or headland ; | 


year, an 


the reign of Kin 


N E W 


Modern; having the effect of novelty. Not accuſtomed 
or familiar. Renewed or repaired, ſo as to recover its 
firſt ſlate, Freſh, after any ceſſation or impediment.” Of 
no ancient extraction. Generally applied to things, in 
the ſame ſenſe as young is to perſons. In compoſition; it 
ſignifies newly, or not long ago. The zeto-heal'd 


„% wound.” Snack. 


NEWFA'NGLED, adj. formed with a vain and affected 


love of novel 


NEWFA'NGLEDNESS, NEWFA'NGLENESS, S. a vain 


or fooliſh affectation of novelty. 


NE“ WEL, 8. (nawle, Dan. a navel, about which it turns as 


a center) the compaſs round which a ſtair-caſe is carried. 


NE'WING, S. yeſt. AinsworTH. - 
NE'WLY, adv. lately; not long ago. 
NE'WNESS, 8. freſhneſs ; the quality of being lately 


made, diſcovered, or poſſeſſed. 


NE'WS, S. (without a ſingular) freſh account of ſomething : 


Something not heard before. Papers which give account 
of the tranſactions of the preſent times, both at home 
and abroad. of 


NE'WSMONGER, S. one who deals in news-papers. One 


who makes it his buſineſs to hear and tell news. 


NE'WT, S. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be contracted from an 


euer, by leaving out the à in an, joining it to the word 
evet, and changing the v in it to a , and leaving out 
the e at the end) a ſmall kind of lizard. 


NE'WTON, (Sir Iſaac) deſcended from an ancient family in 


Lancaſhire, was born in the county of Lincoln, in 1642. At 


twelve years of age he was put to the free-ſchool at Gran- 


tham, by his mother, who ſoon took him away again 
to Initiate him betimes in taking care of his own affairs: 
But finding him very careleſs in things of that nature, 
and entirely devoted to his books, ſhe ſent him to Gran- 
tham again, from whence he went to Trinity College 
Cambridge, where he entered in 1660, being then eigh- 
teen years of age. His genius for mathematics was ſo 
great, that he underſtood the elements of Euclid, as ſoon 
as he read them, and could, by barely caſting his eyes on 
the contents of the theorems, make himſelf a perfect maſ- 
ter of them. In 1664, he took the degree of bachelor 


of arts, and in 1666, being then retired from the univer- - 


fity on the account of the plague, and fitting in his gar- 


den, was led by a train of thoughts, occaſioned, by the 
fall of ſome bloſſoms, to thoſe diſcoveries. relating to gra- 
vity, and the power by which the celeſtial bodies are re- 
tained in their orbits, which have fince immortaliſed both 
his own memory and that of his country. In 1669, he. 
was choſen, profeſſour of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Cambridge on the reſignation of Dr. Barrow ; and in that 
T the two ſubſequent ones, read. a diſcourſe of 
optical lectures, replete with ſuch diſcoyeries on that ſub- 
JeR, as both aſtoniſh and delight. In 1687, his mathematical 
principles were publiſhed, a book which, being too profound 
to be underſtood ' by every one, 'met with no ſmall oppoſi- 
tion; but when it was once known, was ſo well received 
that nothing was heard from all quarters, but one ge- 
neral ſhout of admiration. 'This work ſeemed to be the 
production of a genius or celeſtial intelligence rather than 
of a man, in the opinion of the Marquis de VHoſpital, 
who uſed to aſk the Engliſh, that viſited him, Does 
Mr. Newton eat, drink, or fleep like other men? I re- 
«« preſent him to myſelf as one of the Genii, or a ce- 
leſtial intelligence entirely diveſted of matter.” The 
ſame year as his Principia, Ac. were publiſhed; he appear- 
ed one of the moſt zealous defenders of the privileges of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, when attacked by King 
James II. and was on that account nominated one of the 
delegates of the univerſity to the high commiſſion court. 
In 1688 he was choſen one of their members for the con- 
vention parliament : In 1 was. made warden of the 
mint, in which office he was of ſignal ſervice, when the 


money was called in to be recoined. In 1699 he was 


elected one of the members of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Paris; in 1701 was choſen member of parlia- 


ment for the univerſity of Cambridge, and in 1703 was 
elected preſident of the Royal Society, and continued in 
the chair for twenty-three years without interruption. In 

* he was well known at court, 
and admitted to the confidence of the Princeſs of Wales, 
1. e. the late y rr who uſed often to propoſe difficulties 
on philoſophic ſubjeAs to him, and to receive his anſwers, 
His health till his eightieth year, was 3 ſettled, but 
about that time he began ta be afflicted with an incon- 
tinence of urine ; but for the five years, . which preceded 
his death, he had great intervals of health or eaſt, = 


- * : 
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cumſtance which was the only one that could have perſuad- 
eld us of his being mortal, ſeized him with ſuch violence, 


that large drops of ſweat run down his face; yet ſo illuf- 
trious was he for patience, chat during his agonies, he 
never uttered the leaſt the leaſt 


7 nor ex 
impatience, and as ſoon as 
ſmile and talk with his uſual cheerfulneſs; after having 
been deprived of his ſenſes for ſome hours, he died on the 
zoth of March, in the eighty- fifth year of his age. His 
ſtature was middling ; his countenance pleaſing and vener- 
able at the ſame time, ef] y when he took of his 
e and ſhewed his white hairs ; which he would often 
do with a degree of pleaſure. He never made uſe of 
es, and loſt but one tooth in his life. His diſpoſition 
was ſo meek, and his opinion of himſelf ſo humble, that 
he would rather have choſen to have ftolen unknown 
through life, than to expoſe himſelf to thoſe ſtorms, to 
which genius and learning generally expoſe thoſe that are 
illuſtrious for either. So 
moſt malicious cenſurers could not 


4 charge him with vanity; 


great his affability, that he always put himſelf upon a 
level with his company; ſo great his charity, that he 
would often ftrip himſelf to ſhow his ſity to his re- 
lations and others, . choſe to do his good offices himſelf, 
and thought a legacy no gift ; his candour was fo great, 
that he was in love with virtue, wherever he met it, and 
eſteemed thoſe only to be true ſchiſmatics, who were 
vicious and wicked; yet was he firmly attached to the 
eſtabliſhed church; was a firm beliver of the truth of re- 
velation, and amidſt the great variety of books he had be- 
fore him, that which he ſtudied moſt was the bible; but 

we muſt flop here! 

NEXT, ad. (the ive of near, next, Sax. the ſuper- 
ative of ach, which makes sch, and is changed into 
next, nech, Teut. nazd, nan, Perl.) neareſt, applied 
to place; immediately ſacceeding, applied to order. 
Neareſt in degree. | 

NEXT, adv. at the time or turn immediately ſucceed- 


o 


ing. 

NIAS,'8. mali, Fr. eyas, from ey, Teut. an egg) a filly 
| 8 ot in uſe. 

NIB, 8. (fee Ne») the bill or neck of a bird. The point 

of Og n 

To NFB, v. à. to cut the point of a pen. 

NTBBED, . having a point, having its point cut. 

To NIBBLE, v. a. (&nibbelen, Belg.) to bite by a little at 
a time. To eat ſlowly: To bite as a fiſh a bait. 
Neuterly, to bite at. Figuratively, to carp at or find 
fault wich. Mödling at one fingle paſſage.” TiLLots, 

NTBBLER, S. one that bi * ttle at a time. 

NTCE, adj. (ne/e, Sax. neſs, Wincheſt. 
ment to a minute exactneſs and culpa 
cate ; ſcrupulouſly cautious ; ſqueamiſh. Eafily injured. 

. Formed with the greateſt exaftneſs. Requiring the moſt 
minute exaneſs. Refined. 2 

NICELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as diſcovers the greateſt 
acc , delicateneſs, and the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. 

NICENESS, 8. the quality of being minutely exact, ſu- 

rfluouſly delicate and exceſſively 8 

NTCETV, S. minute acc of thought or performance. 
Squeamiſhneſs. Minute obſervance, or critical exactneſs. 
Delicate and cautious treatment. Effeminacy. In the 

lural, dainties or delicacies in eating. — — 

N CHAN, 8. Tz plant. 

NUCHE, S. (Fr.) a hollow in which a ſtatue may be placed. 


NICK, 8. (niche, Teut. the twinkling of an eye) that ex- 
act point of time in which a thing is moſt proper or con- 


venient to be done. A notch cut in any thing, corrupted 
from niche, nock, or notch. A ſcore or oning, A 
lucky caſt, from niche, Fr. a merry trick. 
To NICK. v. a. to hit. To touch luckily ; to perform at 
that point of time, which is moſt proper and convenient. 
To cut in nicks or notches. To fuit like tallies cut in 
notches. To defeat or cozen; to diſappoint by ſome 


trick. 

NI'CKNAME, 8. (nom de nique, Fr. nicht, Teut, not, and 
nahm, Teut. a name) a4 name given a perſon or body of 
men in ſeoff and contempt. 

To NI/CKNAME, v. a. to call by ſome reproachful name. 

To NI'CTATE, v. 3. (aida, Lat. from vice, Lat.) to 


N DE, 8. (aid, Fr. ad, Lat. a net) a brood. | . A_nide 


„ of 


was his modeſty, that the 


* 9.75 1 ; $2 
2 T. 8. (corrupted from aithing or aiding, Sax, of 
l, Sax. vileneſe) a term with which a perſon was for- 


: 
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be procured by obſerving, a ſtrict regimen, But the cir- 


had a-moment's eaſe would 
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weh branded, who did not repair 16 thi toyil any, 
in _ of danger. A coward. ; - 1 Nandard 

ig 4 ICA”TION,. S.  (zidificatio, Lat.) the act of building 

. 

NI DING, adj... (from nith, Sax. vileneſß) and old Enola. 
word expreſſing abject, baſe- minded, Halte ber Blk 
coward, | | | MEN Os 

NIDORO'SE, NNI'DOROUS, aj, (nidereux, Fr. from »;g,, 
Lat.) reſembling the ſmell or of roalted fat, . 
« cenſe or miderous ſmells.” Bac. 11 

NIDORO'SITY, S. eruction or belching, attended with the 
tage of undigeſted roaſt meat. 

NIDULA'TION, S. (sidn, Lat. from aiduler, Lat.) the 
time of remaining in the neſt, Lage 
NIE'/CE, S. (pronounced necce, from niece, niepce, Fr. neptir 
Lat.) the daughter of a brother or ſiſter. - 
NYGGARD, S. (zinggr, III. Skinner derives it from neg, 
Lat. to deny) à perſon who gives or ſpends little, aud 

with great unwillingneſs, 

NI'GGARD, aj. ſpending or giving little, and with great 

2 Fi aring. 1 1 
o NUGGARD, v. @. to ſtint. To give grudgin 
ſparingly. : Which we will ziggard With n lite 0 

HAKk, Not in uſe. 

NI'GGARDISH, adj. ſomewhat inclined to avarice, or to 
give and ſpend grudgingly or ſparingly. _ | 
NI'GGARDLY, adi. avaricious z giving or ſpending little 

and with grudging. Sparing. ary. 

NIGGARDLY, adv. in a ſparing or grudging manner, 

NI/GGARDNESS, S. avarice. 

NI'GH, prep. (neah, Sax. necwa, Goth. nar, Belg. nabe, 
2 nibhidan, Perl. to approach or come near) not far 

m. | 

NIGH, adv. at no great diſtance. A place not far cf, 

NI'GH, adj. near, at no great diſtance, Allied cloſely by 
blood, applicd to kindred. 

To NI'GH, v. ». (nihidan, Perl.) to approach; to draw 


near. 

NIGHLY, adv. nearly. 

NIGHT, 8. (nahts, Goth. to abt, nibt, nybt, Sax. net, 

lural zetur, Il. nachr, Belg. and Teut. ait, formerly 
t auif, Fr. from node; nocta, the ablative of sex, 
Lat.) the time when the ſun is below our horizon, and 
darkneſs is upon the face of the earth. Often uſed in 
compoſition. 

To NUGHT, adv. {/oncht, Sax.) this night. 

NIGHTED, adj. blind. His zighted lite.” SnAk. Black, 
« Caſt thy zightly colour off.” SnAxk. 

NIGHTFOUND RED, adj. loſt or diſtreſſed for want of 
knowing the way in the night. 

NI'GHTINGALE, S. (ze&egale, nichtgale, nibtegale, Sax. 
from aibt, Sax. night, and ga/an, Sax. to inchant, nad- 
gal, Dan. nach Belg. nodigal, Teut, Skinner derives 
it from nacht, Belg. night, and gae/, Teut. from gall, 

Lat. a cock; but T. H. from nacht, night, and galn, 
Belg. ſound or eccho) a ſmall bird that fings in the night, 
and remarkable for her melody. A word of endear- 
ment, 

NFYGHTLY, adv. in the night; by night, Every night. 

NI'GHTLY, adj. done, acting, or happening by night. 

NI'GHTMAN, S. one who cleanſes jakes, or carries away 

their ordure by night. | 

NI'GHTMARE, S. ſee Maxx. f 

NI/GHT-PIECE, S. a picture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed 
to be ſeen by candle-light, not by day-light. A deſcrip- 
tion of ſome ſcene in the night. 


NICH TRAIL, 8. (from night and reg/, Sax. a gown or 


robe) a looſe cover thrown over the dreſs by night to 
keep it clean. 

NIGHTRULE, S. a tumult in the night. What right 
% rule now.“ SHAK. ; 
NIGHTSHADE, S. (nib ſeade, Sax.) a plant of two kinds, 

2 called the common and the other the deadly night- 
3 | | 
NI'GHTSHINING, aj. glittering or ſhining by night. 
NI/GHTSHRIEK, 1 2 — in night. To hear 3 
«. nightforich.” SHAK. | 
NI'GHT-WALKER, 8. one who roves in the night upon 
ill deſigns. A proſtitute, ſo called from her appearing 
and walking in the ſtreets by night. 
NI'GHT WARD, adj. approaching towards night. 
NI'GHT-WATCH, 8. a part or time of night diſtinguiſhed 
by a change of the watch. FEA. off 
NIHVLITY, 8. fnibilite, Fr.) nothingneſs, The ſtate or 
quality of being nothing. Pure ability, or more no- 
=D things” WaTTs. f 1 "RIS * To 


# 
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Sax, nolle, Lat. contracted from nor, Lat. not, and wolo, 
Lat. I will): to reject; to refuſe. 


NI LL. S. (from neal of onelan, Sax. to burn ; derived by | 


Skinner from nil, Lat. nothing, on account of their light- 
neſs) the ſhining ſparks. of braſs that appear in trying and 
melting the ore. | 

To NUM, v. a. (ai,, Goth. and Sax. nem, Ifl. nemen, 
Belg. to take) to take. In- cant language, to ſteal, or 
take away what belongs to another. | 

NIU/MBLE, adj. (from niman, Sax. to ſnatch) moving or 

acting with quickneſs or ſwiftneſs. ] 

NIMBLENESS, S. the quality of acting or moving with 
ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, or expedition. ; 

NUMBLEWITTED, adj. too quick in diſplaying one's wit 
or eloquence, - a a 

NI/MBLY, ad. in a quick, ſwift, or active manner. | 

NIM'MER, S. (fee Niu) a thief. 

NIN'COMPOOP, S. (a corruption of the Lat. n compos) 
a fool, or filly perſon. | 

NINE, S. (niun, Goth. nigen, nigen, Sax. nine, Precop. 
neghen, Belg. neun, Teut, iu, Run. noh, Perl.) a number 
conſiſting of one more than eight or one leſs than ten. 
A number conſiſting of 4 and 5 added together. DR - 

NI/'NEFOLD, S. nine times: Any thing repeated nine 


nmes. : 

NI'NE-PENCE, S. a filver coin worth nine-pence. | 

NI/NE-PINS, S. a play wherein nine pieces of wood are ſet 
in a ſquare in three rows, and are knocked down with a 
bowl. | 

NI'NE-SCORE, 8. nine times twenty, or one hundred and 
eighty. | 

NINE TEEN, adj. (nigontyn, Sax. from nigon, Sax. nine, 
and tyn, Sax. ten, niuntan, Run. from nin, Run. nine, and 
tan, Run. ten) a number conſiſting of nine and ten added 
together. | | 

NINETEENTH, adj. (nigonteotha, Sax. from * Sax. 
nine, and reotha, Sax. tenth) next in order to eigh- 
teenth, or eighteen beyond the firſt. | FAY 

NINETY, S. {niuntehonda, Goth. bundnigontig, Sax. naiutihi, 
Run.) nine times ten : Ten added nine times. | 

NI/NTH, adj. (niunda, Goth. nigotha, Sax.) an ordinal, 

implying that a thing is the next in rank, order, or num- 

ber beyond the eighth. LT 

NVNETIETH, aj. (hundnigonteotha, from hund, jo Sax. 
nine, and teot ha, Sax, the tenth) the ordinal of ninety, 
or the tenth nine times told. 

NI'NNY, S. {ninno, Span. a child, zencio, Ital. nano, acnneg, 
Gr. a fool) a fool or ſimpleton. Look'd like a ninny.” 
SWIFT, | 

NIN'NYHAMMER, S. a fimpleton or fool. An old 
© ninnyhammer.” Guard. Ne 109. % 

To NI'P, v. @. (ripen, Aniipen, Belg.  niipen, Teut.) to 
pinch off with the nails; to bite off with the teeth. To 
cut off by any flight means. To blaſt. To pinch, al- 
luding to the effects of froſt, which cuts vegetables like a 
knife. . 

NIP, S. a pinch with the nails or teeth. A ſmall cut. A 
blaſt. A taunt or ſarcaſm. Seldom uſed in the laſt 
ſenſe. 1 

NIPFERS, 8. an inſtrument uſed to cut the nails with, 
ſomewhat reſembling a pair of pincers. 

NIPPLE, S. (zypele, perhaps a diminutive of ui, or neb, Sax. 
a head, repitelle, Ital.) the teat or round protuberance of 
the breaſt, which infants, Cc. take into their mouths 
when ſucking. The orifice, where any animal fluid is ſe- 

arated. © The nipple of the oil bag.” DEARHAM. | 

NEPPLEWORT, S. a weed. TAE, 4 

NI'SI PRIUS, S. (Lat. if not before) a judicial writ, ſo 
called from the firſt words in it; Nift apud talem locum 

« prius venerint, i. e. unleſs the juſtices, to take the aſſizes, 
come to ſuch a place before that day ;” by means of 
which all eaſy pleas may be tried in the country, before 
Juſtices. of aſſize; it is directed to the ſheriff to cauſe 
men to be impannelled to determine the cauſe there, in 
order to eaſe the county, by ſaving the $, jurors, 
and witneſſes charge and trouble of attending at 
Weſtminſter. b ; 

NI'T, S. (Vain, Sax. nedden. Brit. enid, Dan. note, Belg. 
niſz, Teut. gnede, Ruſſ. gnida, Sclav. Dalm. Pol. and Boh.) 
the egg of a louſe or ſmall animal. 

NUTENCY, 8.  (nitentia, Lat.) luſtre ; clear brightneſs. 
Endeavour; elaſticity ; ſpring to extend itſelf, from xitor, 
Lat. to endeavour. ** Nitency to fly wider open.“ BoyLE. 


— 


| NI'THING, 8. fee Nivozr or NIpixc. 


NUTID, :.adj. (nitidus, Lat.) bright; ſhining ; glittering. 
A clear and nitid yellow.” Bor IZ. 


8 


N OC 


NITRE, 8. (Fr. nitrum, Lat. pes, airs r.) A ey. 
talline, pellucid, and ſomewhat whiti {Pall I-44 
_ — be impreſſing the pop oo a "Ip 

markable coldneſs upon the ton ro Ca 

ſalt-petre, Though, by means 97 7 fire, it Ade an aci 
wit, yet in its crude ſtate it contains no acidity at all. 
t is of the nature of thoſe ſalts, naturally and impercepti - 
bly blended in earths, ſtones, and other foſſils; ſometimes 
indeed it is found pure, either on its ores or on the ſurfaces 
of wails. The earth from which it is made both in Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies is a kind of yellowiſh marl, found in 
the bare cliffs on the fides of hills expoſed to the Northern - 

and Eaſtern winds. Earths of all kinds moiſtened by the 

| dung of animals frequently afford this falt in large quanti- 
ties, The earth at the bottom of pigeon-houſes, and foil 
of ſtables and cow-houſes, afford it likewiſe when thrown 
into water and boiled. In France it is made from the rub- 
biſh of old mortar and plaiſter buildings ; and eyen here 
the mortar of all walls _ moiſtened with urine. and ex- 
poſedto the air and open to the North, and covered to defend 
it from wet, never fails to produce Nitre in a few weeks. 
A manufactory for the making this ſalt here has lately 
been ſet up, which has met with more ſucceſs than could 
be imagined, and it is hoped will find that encouragement, 
which an undertaking ſo beneficial to this nation de- 


-— 


= oh 


ſerves. . 

NI'TROUS, agj. (zitreux, Fr.) impregnated with nitre ; con- 
ſiſting of nitre. | | 

NI'TRY, adj. impregnated with or conſiſting of nitre. 

NILTTV, 2 /. abounding in nits or the eggs of lice. + - - 

NO", adv. (na, Sax. fee Nay) a word 4 to ſignify de- 
nal, refuſal, and reſolution not to do or conſent. - Some- 
times it is uſed to confirm a former negative. Newer / 
more this hand ſhall combat — No, let the Grecian 
powers.“ Dar. Sometimes it ſtrengthens a negative 
that follows it. No, not the bow which ſo adorns the 
*« ſkies.” WATILER. In a period which conſiſts of ſeveral 
negative ſentences it is placed in the firſt, and is anſwered 
by nor in the following ones; aas No, I will not, nor 
„% am! able, if I would.” 

NO", adj. not any; none. It generally is placed in the firſt 
ſentence of a negative period, and anſwered by mer in 
the ſubſequent ſentences. * No man, vr woman, ner 
child, zor beaſt.” 1 N ö 

To NOBLLITATE, v. 4. (nobilitatus, from nobilite, Lat.) 
to make noble; to ennoble. | | N 

NOBLLITV, S. Cnobilitas, Lat.) antiquity and dignity of 
family. Rank or dignity conferred by ſovereigns, which 
makes a perſon ſuperiour to common people. The chief 
perſons of a kingdom, or thoſe who by their honours and 
titles are exalted above the commons. Dignity z gran- 
deur ; greatneſs. | 2 


NO'BLE, adj. (Fr. nobilis, Lat.) of an antient and ſplendid 


family. Belonging to the peerage. Great; worthy ; l- 


luſtrious ; exalted; elevated; ſublime. Magnificent; 
ſtately; pompous; or becoming a nobleman. A 26 


parade.“ Figuratively, free, generous, liberal. Prin- 


cipal; capital. The heart is one of the noble parts of 
„ the body.“ | we” 5 
NO'BLE, S. a peer, or one of high rank. In coinage, a 
piece of money valued at fix ſhillings and eight-pence, ſo 
called from the purity of its gold. They were firſt coined 
by Edward III. in 1334, but have not been recoined fince 
the gth of Henry V. | 
NO'/BLE LIVERWORT, S. a plant. = 
NO'BLEMAN, S. one who by birth, office, ,or patent is 
raiſed above a commoner. Ern 
NO'BLENESS, S. the quality which denominates any thing 
or perſon great, worthy, generous, magnanimous, or a- 
bove the vulgar, Splendour of deſcent or pedigree. 
NO'BLESS, S. (1%, Fr.) nobility. The collective body 
of nobles or noblemen. Johnſon obſerves that this word 
is oof now in uſe in any ſenſe, but I imagine he is mil-, 
taken. = 
NO'BLY, adv. of an ancient family, applied to deſcent. - 
In a manner above the vulgar, and worthy of a perſon of 
ancient birth, high office, and lofty ſentiments. In a 
rand, magnificent, and ſplendid manner, _ £5 TH 
NO'BODY, S. not any one. No one, 8 
NO'CENT, adj. (necens, Lat.) guilty; criminal. Hurtful; 
miſchevious. P Mg RA | | 
NO'CK, S. (necchio, Ital.) a fig. or notch. In ludicrous 
language, the fundament. *” Waen the date of rock 
6 was Out.” MUD. oor St e on A | 
NOCTA'MBULO, S. (from zox satin, Lat. the night, 
and ambule, Lat. to c] one who walks in the night in 
his ſleep. oh} „ | 
7 K J . NOC- 


2 


_ century, 


OM 


See t e. 
containing or confifting'of a night and a day. The 
Jn ay” Hoon. u. S723 S721 


* * 


= 4 | l - 2 *.. * 
NO UARY,! S. (, Lat. by night) an account 85 
you! paſſes by t. „ In my  notuary.”. Speck. N* 

8 4 % + 2 VP - »”Y * . 21 | . : 


NOOTURN,” 8. - (no/furne,” Fr. nodturas;, Lat.) an office 


of devotion NI bs in the night. 1 
NOCTU'RNAL, adj. (ad FAR nightly ; in the night. 
NOCTURNAL; S. an infttument by which obfervations 

are made in the night. 1 rr 
To NOD, . 4. (vod, Brit. a ſign, from wed, Brit. to make a 

ſign or fignal, and give notice of: Or from y, aadang, Heb. 
to know. Murau, Johnſon ſays, the etymology is un- 
certain, and produces anneiddio, Brit. but either could not 
recollect the word we kave produced, or was too modeſt) to 
decline or bend down the Read with a quick motion. To 

make a ſhort or flight bow. To bend downwards by a 

quick motion. To give a fign by bending the head down- 

wards. To be drowſy. 
NO D, S. a quick motion of the head downwards. A 
drunken Gilor on a maſt — Ready with ev'ry od to tum- 

«© ble down.” Snak. A motion made with the head as 

a fign, or to ſhew aſſent. The motion of the head in 

drowfineſs. A light bow. | | 
NO'DDER, S. one who makes nods. 


NO'DDLE, 8. (26. Sax.) a head, afed in contempt, and ge- 


nerally implying an empty head. 

NO'DDY, S. (naudin, Fr.) a fool. 7 

NO DE, S. (nods, Lat.) a knot ; a knob. A ſwelling on 
a bone. In aſtronomy, applied to the two points wherein 
the orbit of the moon interſeRs the ecliptic. 

NODO str, S.. (, Lat.) a complication, or ſome- 
thing in the nature of a knot. 


NODOVUS, ad. (h, Lat.) knotty or full of knots. 
NODU*LE, S. (nodulu;, Lat. a diminutive of zodus, Lat.) 


a ſmall knot. 
NO'GGEN, 2. coarſe, hard or rough. A hard, coarſe, 
« woggen ſhirt.” Eſcape of K. Charles. 
NO/GGIN, S. (noel, Teut.) a ſmall mug. 
NOPFANCE, S. (fee Annoraxce) damage, hurt; miſ- 
chief or inconvenience, « To keep it from aciance. 
Shax. Not in uſe. g 
NOVSE, 8. (Fr.) any kind of ſound, generally applied to 


that made by brutes or inanimate bodies, and implying ex- 


ceflive loudneſs. An outcry, clamour, or boaſting and 
impertinent talk. After made, an occaſion or ſubject for 


talk. Made fo much noiſe among all ages,” Spe-2. Ne 


1958. 

To N * v. *. — mage wag or as to be heard at a 
great diſtance. Actively, to | rumour, or report; 

nerally followed by * g : Wh 

NGVSEFUL, adj. loud. 

NOVTVSELESS, adj. filent, or without ſound. 

NOFSINESS, S. loudneſs of ſound. Loud clamour occa- 
fioned by importunity. 

NOVSOME, adj. (nie, Ital. gnoiffy, Pol.) noxious ; un- 
wholeſome. ve; diſguſting. 

NOTSOMELV, adv. with ſuch a fench or ſteam, as is of- 
fenfive and unwholeſome. | | 

NOISOMENESS, S. the quality of occafioning diſguſt. 

NOTSY, aj. ſounding loud: Clamourous. 

NOLL, S. (#nel, Sax.) a head. An afs's zoll.” Shar. 


NO'LI ME TANGERE, (Lat. do not touch me) a kind | 


of cancerous ſwelling, which grows worſe by applications. 
A plant of the fenfitive kind. | 
NOLITION, S. (eie, Lat. from zolo, Lat. I will not) 
the act of refuſing or rejefting : Oppoſed to volition. 
NO'MANCY, S. (from zomen, Lat. a name, and warrua, 
manteia, Gr. divination) the art of foretelling the fate or 
fortune of a perſon from the letters which compoſe his 
name. | 
NOMBLES, S. no fingular, from zombril, Fr. a navel 
the entrails of nn | p 
NOMENCLA'TOR, S. (Lat. nomenclateur, Fr.) a 
who is ſo aniverſally acquainted, as to be able to call almoſt 


ev by his name. 
NOMINCI ATTORE S. (Fr. nomenclatura, Lat.) the act 


of naming or telling the names of perſons or things. 4 


vocabu or dicti 


NOMINAL, adj, (neminalis, Lat.) referring or relating to 
names ra things; not real ; merely ticular. 


NO'MINAL, S. a member of the ſe& of philoſophers 
founded by one Ochath an Ragliſh cordelier in the 14th 


they maintained thit words, not things, were the objet 
of dialecdies or logic. ; . ; 


— 


12%, Lat and tes, Lat, day) 
(from ne Lat, | bes, ay) 


* 
* 
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51 NOO 
rr adv} by name; uith reſpett to its name; 

nn att nee 12 | 
| to name; to mention by name. To entitle : To ſet dowu, 


dr appoint name. a f 7548 | 
| Nene ION, 8. (Fr.) the act of mentioning by name. 


wer of appointing by name. | 
NO'MINATIVE, S. (nominarif, Br. nominativus, Lat.) in 
ammar; the firſt caſe) of all nouns that are-declinable, n 
; from whence all the other caſes are derived; it is placed 
| before a verb perſonal, and is called by grammariang the 
| right caſe, in contradiſtinction to the &. wg Which are 


termed oblique ones. | 
NON, adv. an inſeparable particle, which fignifies, when 
joined to words; the abſence or denial of what they would 
imply, without its being joined to them. 
NON'AGE, 8. minority, or that ſpace of life which pre. 
| —.— * age preſcribed by the law for a perſon to act for 
imſelf. a | | 
NON'CE, S. (from once) for once. On purpoſe. 
NONCONFO'/RMITY, S. the act of refuſing compliance, 
Refuſal to join in, or conform to, the forms uſed in the 
eſtabliſhed worthip. 
NONCONEO'RMIST, S. one who refuſes to conform to, 
or join in the eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, | 
NONE, adj. (nan, neane, Sax.) not one or any. No, 
'« ”Tis sone other.” Nothing; to have none of, is to re- 
jeX with diſdain, or refuſe to have any ſociety with, 
« Iſrael would zone of me.” P/al. Ixxxi. 11. 
NON-ENTITY, S. non-exiſtence. The gore of having 
no exiſtence. A thing that does not exiſt. | 
NON-EXPFSTENCE, S. the ſtate or quality of not exiſting, 
A thing which has no exiſtence. | 
NONJU'RING, a. belonging to thoſe Engliſh who will 
not ſwear allegiance to the Hanoverian family. 
NONJU'ROR, S. (from on, Lat. a negative, and jurs, 
Lat. to ſwear) one who imagines that James II. was un- 
juſtly depoſed, and therefore refuſes to twear allegiance to 
any of the family, which have ſucceeded him on the Eng- 
liſh throne. | To 
NONNA”TURALS, 8. (without a fingular) ſuch things as 
being neither naturally conftitutive, nor deſtructive, do 
notwithſtanding both preſerve and deftroy in certain cir- 
cumſtances ; theſe phyſicians call the air, meat and drink, 
ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, retention and ex- 
cretion, and the paſſions of the mind. 
NONPAREIL, S. (non, not, and pareil, Fr. equal) match- 
leſs excellencies; excellence nat to be equalled. A kind 
of. apple. In printing, the ſmall letter or type in which 
the following ſentence is ſet. 
« The courſe of nature is the art of God.” YOUNG. 


| NO'NPLUS, 8. (from n, Lat. not, and plus, Lat. more) 


a ſtate of embaraſſment and perplexity in which a perſon 
cannot ſay more. Johnſon cenſures it as a low word. 

To NO'NPLUS, v. a. to confound or perplex ſo, that the 
mind is at a ſtand aud cannot proceed, and the perſon caa- 
not either ſpeak or do any more. 

NONRE'SIDENCE, 8. the act of not reſiding on an eccle- 
ſiaſtical beneſice or living, 1 | 

NONRE'SIDENT, S. one who neglects to live in his pa- 
riſh, applied to clergymen. 

NONRESFSTANCE, 8. the principle of not oppoſing the 
king in any caſe, though his exertion of power ſhould en- 
danger the conſtitution. 8 

NO NSENSE, S. unmeaning and ungrammatical language. 
Trifles or things of no importance. | | 

NONSE'NSICAL, adj. having no meaning; conveying nv 
ideas to the mind. 

NONSE/NSICALNESS, S. the quality of having no mean- 
ing or conveying no ideas. 

NONSO'LVENT, S. one who cannot pay his debts. 

NONSOLU*”TION, S. failure of explaining. | 

To NONSUTIT, v. 4. to ſet aſide an action at law, on ac- 
count of ſome errour in the plantiff's procecdings. 


NONSUITT, S. the dropping or 2888 of a ſuit or ac- 


tion, upon the diſcovery of ſome erroungyn the plaintiff's 
management, or his being abſent from court when called 


pe to hear the verdict, or being not ready for trial on 
the ſwearing of the j 2 


| Jury. 
NO'ODLE, S. (from 225 a fool or ſimpleton. 
.NO'OK,''S. (un hoeck, Teut. nocchio, Ital.) a corner; a co- 


vert make by an angle or interſection. 


| NON, S. „Sax. , . | . a , „ 
in oppoſition to the Realiſts, becauſe J. non, Sax. naen, Belg. nawn, Brit. none, Erſe. non 


Fr, ſuppoſed to be derived from nen, Lat. the ninth hour, 
at which hour the Romans eat their cena, or chief gr 
| * | EN. 


NOT - 


4 320 the ſun is at its greateſt height or in the meri- 


dan. Sometimes uſed for the time when the moon 
is in the meridian or at its greateſt height from the horizon. 


, 1 dian . | 5s 
KOON-DAY, adj about noon, or the time when the ſud i 


in idian. Nane ö 992 
NOO/N-TIDE, 8. (from non2/de, Sax.) the noon ; the time 
en the Tun is in ite meridilas. 
NOO/N-TIDE, 247. about noon, or that time when the 
fun is at its greateſt height from the horizon of a place. 
NQO'SE, S. (Skinner derives it from odus, Lat. or noeſen, 
Belg, a damage or injury: But Mr. Lye from no/ada, 
- found in Lipſius's gloſſes) a flip, or running knot, which, 
the more it is drawn, binds the faſter. Figuratively, a 


1 NG V. 4. to tie or catch in a nooſe: To entrap, 
or enſnare. ; | 
NO'PE, S. a kind of bird called a bulfinch. . 
NOR, cem. (from na, and or, Sax.) a particle uſed in the 
ſecond branch of a negatiye proportion: In poetry, it is 
ſometimes uſed in the firſt branch, for, either. I zor love 
« myſelf, nor thee.” Ben Jonxson. Sometimes it includes 
neither, but improperly. ' ** Simots or Xanthus ſhall be 
« wanting there.” Dzryo. 
NORTH, S. (Sax. nordur, Il. noordur, Teut. nord, Fr.) 
one of the four cardinal Points in the horizon, which is 
neareſt to the pole; or oppoſite to the ſun in the meridian. 
NORTH, adj. ſituated towards the North. Northern, 
NO'RTH-EAST, S. {zordeft, Teut.) the point between the 
North and Eaſt. | 
NO'RTHERLY, adj. towards the North. | 
NORTHERN, a/. in the North. : 
NO'RTHING, S. in navigation, the difference of latitude 
which a ſhip makes in ſailing towards the North, 
NO'RTH-STAR, S. the pole-ſtar, or the laſt ſtar in the 
conſtellation named the little bear. 
NO'RTHWARD, adj. towards the North. 
NORTHWARD, NO'RTHWARDS, adv. towards the 
. No | 2 | | * „ 
NORTH- WEST, the ry or rhumb in the middle be- 
tween the North and Weſt. 
NO'RTH-WIND, S. the wind that blows from the North. 
NO'SE, S. (ae, nase, nou, Sax. nor, Il.) that part of a 
human y which is, prominent in the middle of the face, 
and is the organ of ſmelling, and the emunctory of the 
brain, The end of any thing which is perfected or hol- 
low. „ The % of a bellows.” Scent, or the power of 
diſtinguiſhing, or diſcovering by the ſmell. © We are 
* not offended with a dog. for a better 2% than his 
% maſter.” ColLiER. To by. the noſe, ſignifies to 
drag by force, alluding to the manner of leading a bear, 
by means of a ring fixed to his noſe; to lead blindly. To 
theuf ones noſe into the affairs of another, 1s to concern 
ourlelves with the affairs of others without being invited, 
or ta be officious or a buſy body. To put one's noſe out of 
joint, is to deprive us of the affeQtions of another. 
To NOYSE, v. x. to look big or bluſter, alluding to the 
manner of expreſſing contempt, by approaching a perſon 
ſo near, as almoſt to touch his noſe, or run one's own 
noſe into his face. 
NO'SEBLEED, S. a kind of herb. 
NO'SEG AV. 8. a bunch of flowers. : 
NO'/SELESS, aj. without a noſe ; having no ſmell. 
NO'SESMART, S. a herb, called likewiſe creſſes. 3 
NO'SLE, S. (a diminutive of 200 the extremity of a thing 
which is hollow. The 2% of a pair of bellows.” ? 
NOSO/LOGY, 8. (from ges, 29%, Gr. a diſeaſe, and 
, Gr.) a diſcourſe concerning the nature and property 
of diſeaſes. 5 g 
NOSOPOE TIC, adj. (from „ges, no/es, Gr. a diſeaſe, and 
e, poieo, Gr. to make) producing diſeaſes. The qua- 
lities of the air are no/opoeric.” ArBUTH.,  _ 
NO'STRIL,. S. (from os, III. a noſe, and rh, Sax. a 
hole, from rhryllan, Sax. to bore a hole) the hollow or 
cavity of the noſe through which we breath, &c. _ 
NO'STRUM, S. (Lat. it is our own) a medicine which is 
not made public, but remains a ſecret, with reſpect to its 
ingredients, with the inventour, or thoſe only to whom 
he diſcovers it. 


particle uſed in denoting denial and refuſal; in a nega- 
tive propoſition it is — 2 in the firſt branch, and anſ- 
wered by. ner. After am it ſometimes implies ęxtinc- 
don, or rather death. I am not.” fob vil. 8. 


. 
LY 


called the time of eating their chief meal or 
Ne oon) the middle hour of the day; the | 


V% N. DAV, S. mid-day, or the time when the ſun is in 


NOT, adv. (nocht, nobt, Sax. nie, Belg: nicht, Teut.] a 


_ 7, 


NO/TABLE, adj. (Fr, netabilir, Fr.) remarkable ; worthy 
of notice on account of induſtry or diligence. ' 


an 1 and induſtry, © FO Atl ther Wis, 
NO'TABLY, adv. in a remarkable manner. In ſuch an 
induſtrious' manner, as deſerves notice. eee, 
NOTA RIAL, adj. (notary) taken by a notary ; belonging 
to a notary. * u K 
NO“ TARV, 8. (notaire, Fr. notarias, Lat. from nota, Lat, a 
mark ; becauſe they uſed to take their minutes in notes or 
© ſhort-hand characters, or from their making their marks 
on ſuch bills as were refuſed payment) a perſon or ſcrive- 
nor who takes notes of any particulars; which concern the 
public, and frames ſhort draughts of contracts, obliga- 
tions, charter- parties, &c. A notary public, is one Who 
publicly atteſts deeds, in order to make them authentic in 
other nations; and principally employed by merchants in 
noting or making a mark on ſuch bills as are refuſed to 


+» 


paid; and in making proteſts on that account. 8 
NOTA”TION, S. (zetatic, Lat.) to deſcribe any thing b 

figures and letters, In arithmetic, the rule which teaches 
how to deſcribe any number by fi and letters, and to 
declare their value when ſo deſcribed. Meaning or figni- 
fication. ** Conſcience according to the very notation of 
«© the word.” Sorg. 


NO'TCH, 8. (erk Ital.) a nick or hollow cut in any 


ng. 

To NOTCH, . a. to cut into ſmall hollows. 

NO'TCHWEED, S. an herb called Hkewiſe Orach. 

NO'TE, S. (Fr. nota, Lat.) a mark or token. A notice ; 
heed. Reputation, frame, or character, generally uſed 
with aan. Account, information; at preſent obſolete, 
Tune, applied to the voice or inſtrumental muſic. A ſingle 
ſound, applied to muſic. A ftate of being obſerved. A 
ſhort hint or minute. An abbreviation. A ſhort letter: 
A paper giyen wherein a debt is acknowleged and pro- 


margin of a book. 

To NO'TE, v. a.(noto, Lat, voter, Fr.) to obſerve ; toremark ; 
to take notice of, To ſet down; to mention; to char 
with a crime publicly, 'To make a mark and publicly de- 


to ſet down the characters uſed in mufic to expreſs any 


tune, . — 
NO“ TE. BOOK, S. a book in which notes or memoran- 
dums are ſet down. © © 1 ag 


NO'TED, adv. remarkable; celebrated; univerſally known. 


. NO”TER, S. one who takes notice of any thing. 


NO'THING, S. (nathing, Sax.) non- entity; negation of 
being; that which has no exiſtence, oppoſed to ſomething. 
No other thing. No quantity or degree. Of no impor- 
tance ; want of uſe or value. The polleffion of no for- 
tune; poverty. Followed by , a thing of no propor- 
tion or admitting no compariſon. A wille Uſed adver- 
bially or before a verb, by no means or in no degree. 
Adam —erhing ſway d.“ Par. Loft. The laſt ſenſe is a 
Latiniſm. | Te 

NOTICE, 8. (Fr. zotitia,'Lat.) a remark made by attention 
and obſervation ; heed ; regard: Information or intelli- 

ence either given or received.. Say e a 

NGOTIFICA'T ON, S. (Fr.) the act of making known. 
ay thing repreſented by marks or ſymbolical charac- 
ers. 

To NO'TIFY, v. a. (rnotifier. Fr. notifice, Lat.) to decline; 
to make known: To gixe information of or publiſh. 


NOTION, S. (Fr. netio, Lat.) a thought; an idea or re- 


preſentation of any thing in the mind. A ſentiment, or 
opinion. Senſe, underſtanding, or the power by which 


laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 


NO'TIONAL, adj. imaginary z exiſting only in the mind 
or idea. Dealing in ideas, oppoſed to realities. 
NOTIONA'LITY, S. an empty, or groundleſs opinion. 
Empty, talkative zotionality.” GLanv. 
NOTORTETY, S. {notoriete, Fr.) the iy of being 
univerſally known, properly uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
NOTO/RIOUS, . adj. (noteriu;, Lat. notorie, Fr.) publick- 
known, evident or apparent; generally applied in a 
bad ſenſe. pr 0 a NON 
NOTORIOUSLY, adv. in a public, evident, or open 
manner, ſo as to produce Conterpe or infamy. 
NOTO*RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being univerſally 
or generally known, ſo as to Een to contempt and in- 


ny. 3 7 * tf, 2 - ” 
To NO'TT, 2. 4: to hear. Arnzw. ' | 
NO'TWHEAT, S. a kind of wheat which has no beard! 
145 «%. 4 * 4 J . reren — enge n TT N N 


NOTABLENESS, S: the quality of deferving notice for 


- miſed to be paid. An explanation at the bottom or in the 


- clare the refulal of paying a bill of exchange. In muſic; 


we perceive things. His netzon weakens.” Syuar. The 
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un en \ in 8. vp: *% * I SEAT. Þ 
Ko/TWITHSTANDING,. coy'\.(Jokafn ; obſerves, that | 
- though he. has called ©; This word: a conjunction, yet it 


* tial Ae ive, and compounded of 
6 — —— ee wo properly and analog} 
« cally uſed in the ablati ve ute with a noun. ; as 


e is rich notrwithfanding his loſs. ; it being not proper to 
© as ag is Ack euren he has loſt. much. Al- 
* though Mr. Addiſon has uſed it in this manner; and that, 
. «4 when a ſentence follows, it is more grammatical to in- 
i ſert that z as, be is rich norwithfanding \that he has 
e Joſt much. When notwithfanding is uſed abſolutely, 

« the expreſſion is ellipti this or that being under- 

« ſtood) without any hinderance or obſtruction; 

Their gratitude made them, notwithfanding his pro- 
* hibition, grovep the wonders.” Dec. of Pity. 
Although. Netwwithftanding it will weaken him.” Apps. 
Nevertheleſs; however, They that honour the law— 
„% are zotwithſtanding to know.” Hooxza. Johnſon cen- 
ſures the ſecond ſenſe as improper though ſupported by 

the authority of Addiſon. | 

NO'TUS, S. (Lat.) the ſouth wind. Notzs and Afer 

* black.” Par. Lof. : N 

NOVA'TION, S. (owatio, Lat.) the introduction of ſome- 
thing new. Wants authority. 

NO'VEL, adj. ( novellus, Lat. a diminutive of zovss, Lat. 
nouvelle, Fr. a diminutive of nowweau, Fr.) new; lately 
made or done; unuſual. In civil law, joined as a ſup- 

lement to the code : A differing in form or manner. 

NO'VEL, S. (nouvelle, Fr.) a tale, generally treating 
of amours. A ſyſtem of laws added by way of ſupple- 
ment ; the code. | 

NO VELIST, S. an innovator; an aſſertor of ſomething 
new. One who writes tales, called nowel;. 

NO'VELTY, S. (noweaut?, Fr.) newneſs. The ſtate of a 
thing unknown before. 

NOVEMBER, S. (Lat. zovembre, Fr.) the eleventh month 

of the year, reckoning January the firſt ; but the ninth, 
when March was accounted the firſt. 

NOVE'/NARY, S. (novenarizs, Lat.) a number or collec- 
tion conſiſting of nine. | 

NOVE/RCAL, adj. (novercalis, Lat. from zowerca, Lat. a 

| 1 becoming or like a ſtep- mother. Figurative- 

, cruel or wanting the tenderneſs of a natural mother. 
NOU'GHT, S. (sche, -noht, nowiht, nowit, Sax. niquaiht, 
Goth. nicht, Teut. Johnſon derives it from nc aught, Sax. 
not any thing, adds that as we write aught for 
any thing, net ought ; ſo we ſhould, according to analogy, 
write naught, not aought, for nothing: But if it be re- 
collected that zought is derived immediately from nocht or 
 mobt, Sax. and likewiſe that zaughr, is generally ap- 
ied to ſignify bad, and zoughr to fignify nothing, both 
analogy of the word, and the avoidance of confuſion, 
authoriſes the ſpelling of it zeught. See Navucar) not 
any thing; nothing. To /et at nought, ſignifies to ſlight, 
I ſcorn, or to look on as a thing of no value or 

importance. | 

NO'VICE, S. (Fr. zovitizs, Lat.) one not acquainted with 
any thing. A freſh man, One juſt entered into the ru- 
diments or elements of any art or ſcience, In foreign 

, one who is entered into a religious houſe or convent, 

| qe et taken the vow. * 

NOVITIATE, S. (noviciat, Fr.) the ſtate of a novice; the 

time in which the firſt rudiments of ny ſcience are taught, 
The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of ia), be- 
fore taking the vow. 

NOU'TL, S. (fee Nour) the crown of the head; obſolete. 

NOU'N, 8. (bene, Brit. ewe, Hung. Anaun, Arm. 

. nom, Fr. nomen, Lat.) a word by which any thing, quality, 
or accident is expreſſed, or a word which by mutual agree- 
ment is uſed to expreſs any idea. 

To NOU'RISH, v. a. (pronounced aurriſb; from nourrir, 
Fr.) to encreaſe the dimenſions of any thing, or ſapport 
by food. Figuratively, to ſupport or maintain. To encour- 

age or foment. To 845 educate. To promote 
growth or ſtrength, like food. Neuterly, to increaſe in 

th or ſlrength by means of food. | 4 

NSURISHABLE, adj. capable of affording nouriſhment, 
capable of increaſing the or ſupporting firength. 
2 of having its growth or ſtrength ſuppo by 


NOU'RISHER, s. the perſon who ſupports or maintains; 
5 hy thing or food which increaſes growth and ſupports 
rength. * 


NOU'RISHMENT, 8. that which js given or received in 
the ſtrength of a | 


order to promote the growth, or ſuppor 
_ perſon or thing. Support of GR or 
of neceſlarics, — 5 


growth. Supply 


__—_— — 


; 


NUM 
NOURSLING, Sadie bur} 
NOU/RITURE, 8. iure, Fr. now contradted to, 
r 
To NOU'SEL,-S.. (the ſame as nuzzel, and both pelle 
__ corrupted from num or nue] to nurſe. To bring uy 
% To zou/e/ the common gong ignorance,” A 
NOW, ad. (vu, Sax. Per. g- and old Teut. naub, 
Goth, nowei, Ruſl. aun, Germ. nunc, Lat.) at this time 
at the preſent time. A little while, ago. When begin. 
ning ſeveral branches of a ſentence, it implies the ». 2a 
time in the, firſt, and another time in the ſubſequer, 
branches, Sometimes it is uſed as a particle of connec 
tion, like the or, Fr. and ſignifies, it is evident. In fa. 
miliar ſpeech it implies the preſent ſtate of things, y,,, 
and then, iu;plies, ſometime or agother, or at different 
times, in a tooſe manner. * Bb 
NOW, S. the preſent moment. «NN; | 
NO'W-A-DAYS,, adv,: (Johnſon fays, that though this word 
is uſed by the beſt writers, it is perhaps barbarous) in the 
preſent age. | 


9s adj. (noue, Fr.) in heraldry, knotted or wreath. 


ed. 

NO WHERE, adv. (nowher, Sax.) not in any place. 

NO WISE, adv. (from no and auiſe, Belg. way or manner) 
not in any manner or degree. Johnſon obſerves that thi; 
word is commonly ſpoken and written by ignorant barks. 

- rians, NOwaYS. - r 

NO XxIOUS, 2. (eri, Lat.) hurtful ; deſtructive; un. 
wholeſome. In law, guilty or liable to puniſhment. 
% Noxious in the eye of the law.” BzxAaunaALli. 

NO'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being hurtful, mi. 
chievous, deſtructive, or unwholeſome. 

NO'XIOUSLY, 24%. hurtfully : In ſuch a manner as to be 

rnicious or unwholeſome. 6 

NO'/ZLE, S. (a diminutive of ae] the noſe, ſnout, or end 

of any thing which is hollow. | 

To NUBBLE, v. 4. (from #nob to bruiſe with the fil. 

NU'BILE, adj. (Fr. nubilis, Lat.) fit for marriage. 

NU/CLEUS, S. (Lat.) in botany, the kernel or edible 
of a nut, or ſtone fruit; any fruit contained within a 
huſk or ſhell. In aſtronomy, the body of a cothet, by 
ſome called its head, in contradiſtinction to its tail. The 
central parts of the earth and other planets. In architec. 
ture, the middle part of the flooring of the ancients, con- 
ſiſting of a ſtrong cement, over which they laid the paye- 
ment, bound with mortar, In ſurgery, any thing about 
which matter 1s and cloſely . . 

NU'DITY, S. (audi, Fr. from nudus, Lat.) a naked part, 

NUGA'TION, S. (f, from anger, Lat.) the act or 
practice of trifling. The received opinion—is but 1 
«© ation.” Bac. Not in uſe. 

NU/GATORY, adj. . rr Lat.) trifling ; infignif- 
cant. Too much addicted to the mugatory art.” Bexr- 
LEY. 

NU'ISANCE, S. (Fr. pronounced x»/axce) ſomething which 
is both pernicious and offenſive. In law, any thing 
which damages or annoys the neighbourhood. 

To NULL, v. 4. (zullus, Lat.) to deprive of force or e- 
ficacy. To fet aſide, applied to laws. 


E 


| NU'LL, . (ail, Lat.) void: Of 'no-force or efficacy 


NU'LL, S. ſomething that has no power or meaning. The 
marks, in cyphered writings, which ſtand for nothing are 
ulls . 


* . Yo” k 

—— 8. (mullibi, Lat.) the ſtate of being 10 
where. 

To NU'LLIFY, v. a. To make void, or render of no :orce 
or ef See AnNuL. 

NU'LLITY, 8. (alli, Fr.) want of force or efficac). 

Want of exiſtence. | 

NU MB, 2%. (the & is ſcarely pronounced; benymen, Sax. 0 
deprive, niman, Sax. to take; Minſhew derives it fron 
Sun nom, Heb. to ſleep) deprived of feeling in a gre: 
meaſure, and the power of motion. Producing ſuch ! 
chillneſs, as deprives in a great meaſure of the power © 

motion and feeling. | 

To NU'MB, v. 4. to deprive in a great meaſure of le 

r of notion and the ſenſe of feeling, by cold or 


ow. 

NUMBNESS, S. the ſtate of being deprived in a great 
meaſure of the ſenſe of feeling and power of motion. 
To NU'MBER, v. 4. (#ombrer, Fr. numero, Lat.) to court 

reckon, or tell how many are contained in any collection 

ſum, Followed by ais; to eſteem or reckon as one 
the ſame kind. He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors- 
 Taiab liü. 12. 1 3 g 
NUMBER, S. (nombre, Fr. numerus, Lat.) that ſpecies , 


quantity, which anſwers to the queſtion ; ** How . f 


— 


K 7 * wx a > 


* 


She r by numbers. In 


* uch it ſignißes afingle one, or more than one, | 
" NU'MBERER, S. one who counts how many ſingle ones or 


_., NUMBERLESS, adj. not to be counted. Not to be ex- 


preſſed by 
NU MBLES, S8. ſee NowusLEes.. 


 NU/MERABLE, 2. (Fr. mnumerabilis, Lat.) capable of 


© NUMERAL, adj. (Fr. from numerus, Lat.) belonging to, 


NUR 5 
jy, Aeg, Fileen. of genie, Many ; more thay 


. 


: A multitude that may be counted. 


n grammar, the variation or termination of 4 noun by 
wo Ws * 3 


% 


units are contained in any collection. 
numbers. More than can be reckoned. 


NUMBNESS, S. the 2 or ſtate of being in a great 
mea ſure deprived of 
motion. | 


being counted, or expreſſed by figures. | 


or conſiſting of numbers. * t 

NU'MERALLY, adv. according to number. f 

NU MERARV, adj. (numeraus, Lat.) any thing belonging 
to a certain number. > of ; | 

NUMERA'TION, S. (Fr. aumeratio, Lat.) the art of num- 
bering. The number contained. In arithmetic, the rule 
which teaches to expreſs any number propoſed in figures, 
and to read any number written in figures. 

NUMERA'TOR, 8. (Lat,) one that reads any number, or 
counts any collection ; the upper figure in a vulgar frac- 
tion, which ſhews how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 
to be; divided into, as led by the fraction; thus in 
the fraction 4 the ſigure 7 is the numerator. 

NUME RIC AL, 2%. (auemerus, Lat.) denoting number; 


belonging to number: The ſame not only in kind or | 


ſpecies, but likewiſe in number. 
NUME/RICALLY, adv. with reſpect to number. | 
NU/MERIST, S. one that confiders numbers as; having 
ſome ſeeret influence on perſons or things. 
NUMERO'SITY, S. {mumero/us, Lat.) number; multi- 
tode z the Rate of being numerous. Harmony, or agree- 
able flow, applied to verſe. 1 N | | | 
NU'MEROUS, adj. | (numeroſus, Lat.) containing or con- 
- fiſting of many, oppoſed to few. Harmonious, melo- 
dious ar muſical, applied to the ſound of verſes. a 
NU'MEROUSNESS, S. the quality of conſiſting of many. 
The quality of exciting a ſenſation of harmony or melody, 
„ee 
NU MMARV, adj. (from nummus, Lat. money) relating to 


- 


mo 4 FT it 71 12 | | 
NUMMULAR, adj. (nummularizs, Lat.) relating to money. 
NU/MSK ULL, S. (probably from xumb, inſenfible, and 2 
a perſon of flow ey a dunce, or b | 
NU/MSK ULLED, adj. dull ; ſtupid. 7 þ 
NUN, 8. (nun, Sax. none, Dan. noun, Teut. nonnian, 
nonne, Fr. non, Egypt. chaſte and holy, 3/3, nin, Heb. a 
daughter) a female belonging to a religious houſe,” and by 
her vow debarred from any converſe with the male ſex. 
In natural hiſtory, a kind of bird. 4 
NUNCIATURE, S. - (from aunciatus, Lat. nuncio, Lat.) 
tze office of a nuncio. 7 2 
NUNCIO, 8. (Ital.) a meſſenger, an envoy or meſſenger 
from the Pope. 
2 1 tee meals. 
'NCUPATIVE, NU/NCUPATORY, adj. (nuncupatif, 
Fr. nuncupativus, Lat.) publickly or ſolemnly — 
pronounced or expreſſed by words. 
NU/NDINAL, NU'NDINARY, adj. (nundinal, Fr. from 
nunding, Lat.) belonging to friars. Joansox. 
NU'NNERY, S. (from un) a houſe of females, who by 
— _ are obliged to have 27 1 with males. 
'PTIAL, adj. (Fr. nuptialis, Lat. onging to marriage. 
NUPTIALS, 5 "i has no fingular, ry 855 La.) ; 
marriage. Shakeſpeare uſes it in the ſingular, but, per- 
_ improperly, “Celebration of that "auprial.” 
HRAK. * P 
NURSE, S. (nourrice, Fr.) a woman who brings up the 
child of another, or has the care of a ſick on. One 
that breeds, educates, or protects. Rome, the zur/e of 
judgment.“ Sar. The tate of being nurſed. In com- 


y, a verſe. 


—_—. 
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To NU RSE, v. @. NN or by contraction ſrom 
wear) to bring up che eh of another perſon; To feed, 
. keep or maintaig. To take care of f ſick perſon. To 
pamper, foment; encourage, or chefifhis 
NURSER, S. one that nurſes of takes care of the infant of 
another, or a ſick perſon. © One that encourages or fo- 
"Wee, 14 en hinge Sg gr ge gt 4 00 ua" 
NU*RSERY, S. che act or office of bringing ap the child of 
another, or attending a fick perſon. "That which is the 
object of a nurſe's care. A plantation of young trees to 
be tranſplanted. The place where young children are 


— 


e ſenſe of feeling and the power of | taken care of and brought up. The place or ſtate where 


any thing is foſtered or brought up. 

NU*RSLING, S. (a diminutive of z#r/) one that is brought 
up by a nurſe. 

NURTURE, 8. (contracted from rouriture, of nourrir, 
Fr.) food, diet, or any thing which ſupports life, or pro- 
motes growth. Education ; inſtitution. Seldom Wein 
the laſt ſenſe. © 2 — 

To NU'RTURE, v. 4. to educate, or bells up; Uſed with 
up, to bring to maturity by care, and by ſupplying with 
ood. „ Nurtured up her young offspring.” BEN TIE. 

To 2 n v. a. (corrupted from ue] to fondle or 

Cheriſh. 

NU “T, S. (nut, Sax. nock, Belg. nuſs, Teut. nid; Dan. 

noix, Fr. noce, Ital. aux, Lat.) the fruit of a tree conſiſtin 

of ſa kernel covered by a hard ſhell ; but if the ſhell 11 
kernel are included in a pulpy ſubſtance, it is then called 
a ſtone. A ſmall body with teeth, which anſwer thoſe of 

wheels. A ſmall ſcfew which ſecures the button of a 
lock from coming off. 

NU“ T BROWN, a. brown as, or of the colour of, a nut 

 keptlong. . 

NU'TCRACKER, S. an inftrument uſed in cracking the 
ſhells of nuts. 45; 

NU'TGALL, S. che excreſcence of an oak. 


* 


bird. | 
NU'THOOKR, S. a ftick with a hook at the end, uſed in 
ulling down the boughs of a tree to gather nuts. 
NU”TMEG, S. (nut and mugue!, Fr.) the kernel of a large 
fruit like a peach, ſepara 


or firm texture, furrowed in its ſurface, of an agreeable 
* drical, but leſs aromatic than the female, which is ſhaped 


have a fragrant ſmell whether green or dry, and the trunk 
or branches when cut produce a red liquour like blood. 
 NU/TSHELL, S. the hard ſhell or ſubſtance, which en- 
cloſes the kernel of a nut. * 
NU'T-TREE, S. a tree that bears nuts. 


ing — being fed. * This airy nutrication. Brown. Not 
in uſe, | 

NU”'TRIMENT, S. (nutrimentum, Lat.) that which feeds 
or nouriſhes. | | 

NUTRIME'NTAL, adj. having the qualities of food: 
Affording nouriſhment. 

NUTRTTION, S. (Fr. utritio, Lat.) the act or quality of 
ſupporting ftrength or ongoing growth, 

NUTRIT OUS, adj. (nutrttus, from nutrio, Lat.) having 
the quality of ſupporting the ſtrength, or encreaſing the 


wth. 
NUTRUTIVE, adj. (nutritus, Lat.) having the power to 
nouriſh. 
NU'TRITURE, S. the power of nouriſhing. | 
To NU'ZZLE, v. @. (this word, in its original fignifica- 
tion, ſeems corrupted, according to Johnſon, from aur/le, 
but when its original meaning was ba! $:1ers being ſup- 
poſed to be derived from no/e, or u , It is uſed fipura- 


noſe down like a hog. : 
NY'MPH, S. (nympha, Lat. from wupn, numphe, Gr.) in an- 

cient mythology, a goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or 

waters. In poetry, a young lady, generally applied to 
one that is a virgin. | n 


poſition, applied to any thing that ſupplies nurture, food, 
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'NU'THATCH, NU TJOBBER, NU'TPECKER, s. a' 


ted from the mace, which ſur- 
rounds it. It is of a roundiſh oval figure, of a compact 


ſmell and aromatic taſte. The male is long and cylin- 


like an olive. The tree reſembles our pear-tree, its leaves 


NUTRICA'*TION, S. (zutricatio, Lat.) the manner of feed- 


tively in that ſenſe) to nurſe or foſter. To go with the 


w —„— eng ene — 
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OAT 


the fourteenth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth 
vowel; is borrowed by us from the Saxon, and is 
I written in that language, and in the Latin and Greek, 
from whence it is originally derived, in the ſame form. It 
is by marians called a cloſe vowel, becauſe pronoun- 
ced with the mouth ſhut. When followed by an a ſervile, 
or an à not pronounced, or by an „ at the end of a word, 
which is mute likewiſe, it is we ma long ; many 
it is generally ſhort, exceptin ore I, as in droll, 
which is pronounced Sole. jp Ain the Iriſh it is uſed at 
the beginning of the name of a family, as a character of 
dignity, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe hoaſes from the 
commonalty. Among the ancient Romans it is uſed as a 
numerical letter, ſignifying eleven, and, when a daſh was 
added at the top, thus G, to fignify 11,000. In muſic, the 
reat O is a note of time called a ſemibreve. 


O, interj.. (e, Goth.) uſed to expreſs either wiſhing, excla- 
Uſed ſabſtantively, for a 


mation, or a ſenſation of pain. 
circle. Within this wooden O.“ SAR. 

OA F, S. (written likewiſe, af, of, and olph, and is a cor- 
ruption of 2% alve, Belg. a demon or fairy, whence elf, 
Eng. and implies a child changed by the fairies, which, 
according to 1 tradition, was generally filly) a 
changeling. A perſon of weak underſtanding : A fool. 

OA'FISH, adj. 1 ; filly; of 1. weak underſtanding. P 

OA'FISHNESS, S. the quality of being ſtupid, fooliſh an 
of a weak underſtanding. | a | 

OAK, 8. (aac, ac, c, Sax. ect, Run, eg, Dan. eyche, 
Belg. eych, Teut.) in botany, the quercus, ſo named from 
nN, Lerche, Gr. to make rough, ſo called on account of 
the roughneſs of its bark. It has male and female flowers 
on the ſame tree ; the former are diſpoſed in a looſe kat- 
kin, and have an empalement of one leaf divided into 
four or five parts; they have no petals, but many ſhort 
ſtamina. Ihe female flowers, fit cloſe to the buds, have 
an hemiſpherical empalement of one leaf, rough, entire and 
almoſt hiding the flower, which has no petal, but a ſmall 

ermen, ſupporting a ſingle five pointed ſtyle, crowned 
- ſingle permanent ſtigmas, and becoming an oval nut, 
or acorn, with a thick cover, having one cell, whoſe baſe 
is fixed in the empalement or cup. Linnzus places it in 
the 3th ſeR of his 21ſt claſs. The ſpecies are 20. 

OAT AVE S. a kind of ſpungy excreſcence which grows 
on an oak. 

OA KEN, adj. (acen, Sax. from æc, Sax. an oak, and en 
a termination im plying the materials of which any thing is 
made) made of - 

OA'KEN-PIN, S. an apple, fo called from its hardneſs ; it 
is a laſting fruit, yields excellent juice, and is like the 
Weſtbury apple in nature, though not in form. 

OA'KUM, S. (the etymology unknown, Johnſon ſuppoſes 
it formed from E corruption) untwiſted, and re- 
duced to hemp; which are made uſe of, when dipped in 
pitch, to caulk, or ſtop the leaks of ſhips, 

OA'R, S. (are, S. aare, Dan. aar, Iſl. from er, Il. erian, 
Sax. to plow, in alluſion to the common metaphor of 
playing the water) a long pole with a broad thin end, 

Which boats and other veſſels are rowed or moved 
ong the water, 


To OAR, . ». to row, Actively, to move by rowing, or 


by means of oar-. 
OA'RY, adj. reſembling an oar. 
OST; 8. a kiln. ** The oaf or kiln.” MozTiu, Obſo- 
ete. 


OA'T-CAKE, S. (from oats) a cake made of the meal of 


oats... ; 
OA'TEN, adj. (from oats and en, ſignifying materials) made 


oats or of the ſtalk of oats. 


OA'TH, S. (tb, Goth. ath, Sax. td, et, Dan. Teut. and 


Belg., . Johnſon remarks, that the difference between the 


noun oath, aud the word ſwear, is very obſervable, and 


# . 
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OA THABLE, adj, capable of 
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OBJ | 
may ſhow that our oldeſt diale& is formed from different 
languages) a ſolemn affirmation, wherein we apply to 
God as a witneſs of the truth of what we fay : In judicial 
appeals of this nature, an oath contains likewiſe a clauſe, 
which becomes a curſe, in caſe of wilful falfity or per- 
jury, as we beg to be ſaved only in proportion to the 
truth of our evidence. | | 

king on oath. © You are 
© not oathable.”” Syax. Not in uſe. 
rl 8. perjury, or the violation of an 
oath. J T3 7 | | 
OA”FMEAL, S. (generally pronounced ormeal) flower made 
by grinding cats. In botany, the name of an herb. 


* 


OA TS, 8. (ater, Sax. ooweſe, Ruſl, over, Sclav. owa/;, 


Dalm. owies, Pol. awower, Boh. avene, Lat.) a kind of 
bearded grain of which a coarſe bread is' made in ſome 
counties; and uſed likewiſe for food for horſes, 
OA'T-THISTLE, S. an herb. : 2088 
To OBDU'CE, v. 4. (obduco, Lat.) to draw over as a cover- 


ing. ISVS | 
OBDURACY, S. (from obdurate) a ſtate wherein 'a' perſon 
is moved by no entreaties, intimidated by no threats, but 
remains impenitently wicked, or barbarouſly hard-hearted. 


 OBDU'RATE, adj. (obduratur, Lat.) impeniitently wicked; 
—— cruel ; harſh or rugged, 
- OBDU*RATELY, adv. in a ſtubborn, 


applied to ſound. 
ildlenible, or impeni- . 
2 DU RATENESS, 8. the quality of being ir 
OBDU'RA 1 3 I ing impenitent, 
inflextble or. obſtinate. : . 8 8 21 
OBDURA'TION, S. hardneſs of heart: Stubbornneſs. 
OBE DIENCE, 8. (Fr. obedientia, Lat.) the performance of 


the commands of a ſuperi 


' OBE'DIENT, adj. (obediens, Lat.) performing or comply- 


ing with the commands of a ſuperiour. | 

OBEDIE'NTIAL, adj. (obediential, Fr.) according to the 

rules of obedience. Go 

OBE DIENTLV, adv. in ſuch a manner as to perform the 
commands of a ſuperiour. 

OBEVSANCE, S. (Fr. abai/ance, an act of humility) a bow, 
applied to a man ; a courteſy, applied to a woman. 

O'BELISC, O'BELISK, 8 (obeli/cus, Lat. from g, obelos, 
Gr. a ſpit broach or ſpindle; Pliny confirms this etymology 
in aſſerting that the Egyptians cut their obeliſcs in form of 
a ſun-beam, and that the word fignifies, in the Phenician 
language, a ray of the ſun) a pyramid very flender and 
high, Oe four faces, leſſening gradually upwards, till 
it terminates in a point; generally raiſed as at; ornament 
in ſome public places. In printing a mark made in the 
margin of a book, uſed as à note of cenſure, and formed 
thus + 1 

OBERRA'TION, S. (oberratus, Lat. of oberro) the act of 

wandering about. | | 

OBE'SE, 225 Cobeſut, Lat.) fat; corpulent, | 

OBE'SENESS, OBE'SITY, S. (from %%) too great or ex- 
ceſſive corpulency. | 

To OBF'Y, v. a. (obeir, Fr.) to perform the commands of 
a ſaperiour. It formerly had te before the perſon obeyed, 

which is now obſolete, and has been cenfured by Addiſon 
as one of Milton's Latiniſms; but when we borrowed the 
French word, we borrowed the ſyntax with it, as obeir as 
roi, Fr. to obey to the king 455 | 

OB/JECT, 8. (ebje&, Fr. objetum, Lat.) that about which 
any of the ſenſes or mind is einployed. Something appre- 
hended by and preſented. to the mind by the ſenſes or 1ma- 
gination. The matter of an art or ſcience, or that about 
which it is einployed. The material object is the thing it- 
ſelt which is conſidered ; thus the human body is the ma- 

terial object of medicine: The formal objet is the man- 
ner in Which it is conſidered, thus the human body con- 


- fidered with a view of healing it, is the /ormal object of 
e OA  oſns 


OBL 


other, thus the accuſative is called the oZje& of a verb 
ſitive. - 7 T7 


ſcope, which is neareſt the thing to be viewed, and far- 
e 2 
To OBJE/CT, v. a. ( objeaer, Fr. objefum from objicio, 
Lat.) to oppoſe ; to accuſe with a fault, crime, or ſome- 
thing not conſiſtent with reaſon ; uſed with zo or againfe. 
OBJECTION, S. (Fr. obje&io, Lat.) the act of placing 
any thing in oppoſition. The act of oppoſing any argu- 
ment, or charging with a crime. An argument produc 
in oppoſition to ſomething already aſſerted, A fault found. 
OBJE'CTIVE, aj. (objedif, Fr.) belonging to or contained 
in the object. Objective certainty is when the oppo- 
« ſition is certainly true in its ſelf, and /abje#ive, when we 
« are certain of it.” WATTS. Made an object; pro- 
ed as an object. Obje&ive knowledge.“ HaALE. 
OBJE'CTIVELY, adv. in the manner of an object. In the 
ſtate of oppoſition. 11 
OBIECTIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being an object. | 
OBJE'CTOR, 8. one who raiſes difficulties againſt an 
opinion or aſſertion. 
O'BIT, 8. (Lat. a corruption of obiit or obvit, Lat. he is 
dead) funeral rites or obſequies. Ains. 
OBJURGA'”TION, S. (g Lat.) reproof; reproach. 
OBLA'TE, adj. (oblatus, Lat.) flatted at the poles, applied 
to a pheroid. | 
OBLA'TION, S. (ob/atio, Lat.) any thing offered to Gop 
as a ſacrifice, or an act of worſhip. 
To OB'/LIGATE, v. a. (obligatus, Lat. of obige, Lat.) to 
bind by contract, kindneſs, or duty. 
OBLIGA'TION, 8. (Fr. obligatio, Lat.) the neceſſity of 
doing or a_— any action in order to be happy. The 
binding power © 
at which binds to ſome performance. A favour which 
binds a man to gratitude. In law, a bond, wherein 1s 
contained a penalty conditioned for the payment of money. 
OBLIGATORY, adj, —.— Fr.) 1 or having 
the power to enforce the performance or omiſhon of ſome- 
thing: Coercive ; uſed with zo or on before the perſon 
und. 
To OBLI'GE, v. a. (pronounced oblcege, obliger, Fr.) to 
bind, enforce, or compel to ſomething: To render the 
doing or not doing of ſomething neceſſary in order to 
ſome end. To indebt: To lay under obligation of gra- 
titude by favours beſtowed. To pleaſe, or gratify. The 
*« ſame duties that ob/ige their prince.” Apd1s. 
COLI S. the — bound by a written contract or 
d a 5 


nd. 6 
OBLUGEMENT, 8. (Fr.) any thing which lays a perſon 
under obligation. The ſtate of a perſon who is bound to 
gratitude by favours received. Not in uſe. 
OBLI'GER, S. he who binds by any contract. 
OBLVGING, part. adj. (pronounced obleeging, from obli- 
geant, Fr.) civil ; conferring a favour in ſuch a manner as 
© the receiver bound to make returns of grati- 
tude, - | 
OBLIVGINGLY, adv. (pronounced obleegingly) in a kind, 
Civil, and engaging manner. 
OBLIU'GINGN $, F. (pronounced obleegingne/5) the quality 
of conferring a favour or doing a kindnefs ſo as to render 
the receiver indebted to make returns of gratitude. Ci- 
r A behaviour which attracts favour, eſteem or re- 
pect. | 
OBLIQUE, adj. (Fr. obliguus, Lat.) aſlant; not in a 
fraie © line 2 n direction. Indirect. In 
grammar, applied to all the caſes of nouns excepting the 
nominative. 
OBLVQUELY, adv. in an indirect manner; in a direction 
which is neither perpendicular, nor in a ſtrait line. Not 
in the direct or literal meaning. 
OBLYQUENESS, OBLIQUITY » S. (obliguits, Fr.) a devi- 
ation from natural rectitude. A deviation from a perpen- 
dicular or a right line. A deviation from moral rectitude, 
or the rules of morality. | 
To OBLI'TERATE, v. 4. (obliteratus, Lat. from eblitero, 
of ob, Lat. and Mera, Lat. a letter) to efface or rub out 
= thing written. To wear ont, deſtroy or efface from 
e memo 


OBLITERA/TION, 8. (obliteratio, Lat.) the act of effacing 
tion, or rendering a thing ſorg or not to be traced 
the memory. | | 

OBLI'VION, 8. (3 lie, Lat. from ebliviſcer, Lat. to for- 
get) the ſtate of the mind wherein it is unable to revive 
traces or ideas of things once ſeen. Forgetfulneſs. 


medicine. In grammar, a word which is governed by an- 


05 IEC T. -GLASS, 8. the glaſs of a teleſcope, Ges micro- 


any oath, vow, duty, or contract. An 


any thing written, or deſtroying awy monumental” inſcrip- 


OBS 


As a4 of oblivion, is an aft wherein a general, pardon is 
Fr 
a . 4% Woſus, at.) cauſin 4 ; 8. 
OBLO NO, adj. (Fr, eblongus, Lat.) longer chan broad. 
OBLO'NGLY, adv. in an oblong direction; after the man- 

ner or ſhape of an oblong. err n 

1 the quality or ſtate of being broader 
than long. 

O'BLOQUY, S. (obloquor, Lat.) cenſorious ſpeech. Lan- 
guage by which any perſon or thing is repreſented to its 

ſadvantage. Slander. The - cauſe of jreproach ; diſ- 
ce. Which were the greateſt ob/oguy i'th* world.” 
nak. Johnſon cenſures the laſt ſenſe as improper. 

OBMUTE'SCENCE, S. (obmute/cens, from 1s ah Lat, 
loſs of ſpeech. Fear often produceth obmute/cence.” 

BROWN. Not in uſe. | 

OBNO'XIOUS, S8. (obnoxizs, Lat.) ſubject. Liable to be 

üniſned. Liable or expoſed. Uſed with 6. 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS, 8. che quality or ſtate of being ſub- 
ject, or being liable to puniſhment.  ; 7, 

OBNO'XIOUSLY, adv. in a ſtate of ſubjection, or in the 
ſtate of one liable to puniſhment. . 6 

To OBNU'BILATE, v. a. (obnubilatus, Lat. from obnubi/o, 
Lat.) to cloud ; to make obſcure. | 

OBSCENE, adj. (Fr. ob/cenus, Lat.) immodeſt; ſmutty 
raiſing unchaſte ideas. Offenſive or diſguſting. Inauſpi- 
cious, unlucky, ** Birds o&/cene take flight.” Da vb. 

OBSCE'NELY, adv. in an immodeſt, unchaſte, or ſmutty 
manner. | 8 ) 

OBSCE'/NENESS, OBSCE/NITY, S. (ob/cenite, Fr.) im- 
purity or immodeſty in thought, word, or deed. 5 

OBSCURA'”TION, S. (o4/curatro, Lat.) the act of darkening, 
5 depriving of light. The ſtate of being deprived of 
ight. n 2 | 220 

OBSCURE, adj. (obJeur, Fr. obſcurns, Lat.) dark; in a 
great meaſure deprived of light; gloomy. - Living, + or 
placed in the dark, or out © fight. «© The ob/cure bird 
«« clamour'd the live-long night.” Mir. Not eafily to 
be underſtood ; perplexed 'or difficult, applied to writings. 
Not noted or famous. He is an ob/cure perſon.” Ar- 
TERBURY. 12 8 | 0 

To OBCU'RE, v. &. (eb/curo, Lat.) to deprive of light in 
a great meaſure. To make leſs viſible, Figuratively, to 
render leſs eafy to be underſtood, applied to the mind. 
To deprive of beauty or dignity, applied to rank. 

OBSCU'RELY, ady. in ſuch a manner as to ſhew want or 
privation of light. In a dark or gloomy manner. Out 
of ſight : In a mean, private manner. In a ſtation neither 
conſpicuous or famous, © e 

OBSCU'RENESS, OBSCU*RITY, S. (eite, Fr. ob- 
ſcüritat, Lat.) a ſtate of darkneſs, or that wherein is a 
privation of light. Privacy, a ſtate wherein a perſon lives 
unobſerved, or unknown, Darkneſs of meaning, applied 
to words. CRUE 

 OBSECRA'TION, S. {ob/ecratio, from obfecro, Lat. to be- 

ſeech) intreaty, or ſupplication. 

O'BSEQUIES, S. (plural, e&/eques, Fr. from ob/equinm, Lat. 
it ſhould rather have been, according to ſome; exequrer, 
from exequie, Lat.) the funeral or burial rites performed 
by way of reſpe& to a perſon at his interment. Milton 
and Craſhaw uſe it in the ſingular, which Johnſon ſup- 
poſes more properly, though the whole body 'of authours 
is againſt hem. With ſilent o&/equy, and funeral train.” 
MiLT. Agoniff. | 1779 

OBSE'QUIOUS, adj. (from ob/equium, Lat.) obedient ; 
complaiſant in order to pleaſe or gratify. Belonging to a 
funeral, from ob/equies, © To do eob/equicus ſorrow.” 
SHakx. The laſt ſenſe is unuſual and obſolete. Eid 
OBSE'QUIOUSNESS, S. paſſive obedience, or compliance 

| with the humours and wiſhes of another in order to gain 
his eſteem. 

OBSE'RVABLE, aj. (from e&/erwo, Lat.) remarkable; de- 
ſerving notice. 

OBSE'RVANCE, S. (Fr.) phos religious or ceremonial 
reverence. The practice of any duty or command. A 
law or rule for practice or conduct. Careful obedience. 
Attention; regard. | | * 

OBSE'RVANT, part. (ob/ervans, Lat.) attentive ; careful; 
watchful ; obedient. Reipectfully attentive. Submiſ- 
five. 4 

OBSE'RVANT, S. (accented by Shake ſpeare on the firſt 
ſyllable) a ſervile attendunt. Twenty filky ducking 
4 obJervants.” SHAK.' SENSES 1 DEE x05 

OBSERVA'TION, S. (Fr. oer atio, Lat.) the act of tak- 
ing notice of things and perſons, and drawing inferences 
thereby. A remark. * An animadverſion. A notion 
gained by conſidering perſons or things. In ſea language, 
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OBSE 


lace. TH 1 Sto 
RVA/TOUR, s. C.-, Fr.) 


one that Conſiders a thing attentively, or makes remarks 


? 


To OBSERVE, iv. a: (6b/erwer, Fr. /r bo, 


on any occurrence. * One that makes obſeryations concern- 
ing the heavenly bodies. 
OBSE'RVATORY,'S. à place built for making aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, or obſerving the heavenly bodies. 
Tar.) to watch, 
to look at, re or conſider with attention. To per- 
ceive by attention. To regard; to keep religiouſly. Neuter- 
ly; to apply the mind or eye with great attention. To be 
attentive. To make a remark or draw an inference from; 
uſed with apon. 8 A STIR » 93 
OBSE/RVER, 8. one who looks vigilantly or attentively at 
rſons, or things. One that remarks, looks on, or be- 
olds. One who practices any rite, cuſtom, or law. 


a - 
- — 


__ OBSE/RVINGLY, adv./ with attention, heed, of care. 


OBSESSION, S. (% %, Lat.) the act of beſieging. 
_ divinity, the firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to poſſeſ- 


= 
In 


- Hon, n 8 

OBSOLE'TE, adj. (o5b/oletus, Lat.) not in uſe; worn out; 
BSOLE'TENESS, 8. the quality of being no longer uſed 

OBSOLE”TENESS, S. the i ing no longer uſed, 

or of being out of faſhion. Y 5 * 

OB'STACLE, S. (Fr. 32 Lat.) ſomething which 
oppoſes the exertion any power either of body or 
ay +4 | 


OBSTETRIC, adj. (ebftetrix, Lat.) belonging to a mid- 
| A | | 
OB'STINACY,' S. (ob/tination, Fr. obftinatio, Lat.) the 

act of refuſing to act or aſſent, notwithſtanding the moſt 
- reaſonable and cogent motives. - 


OBSTINATE, ad. (obfinatus, Lat.) refuſing to a& or aſ- 
0 Uſed abſolutely, it implies 


ſent: Immoveably reſolved 
_ ſomething criminal and 


unreaſonable; but if relatively, it 
is indifferent. 40-1 


OB'STINATELY, | adv. in ſuch a manner as to remain 
culpably fixed or reſolute. | In ſuch a manner as to be in- 


flexibly reſolute. | 
OB'STINATENESS, S. the quali 

moveably fixed in opinion, or inflexibly reſolved either to 

omit or commit any action, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt 
-- reaſons to the contrary, | 


F 8. Cehhlipo, Lat.) the act of ſtopping up 
an e. | | | 
| OBSTREPEROUS, adj. . Lat.) making a loud 


noiſe from a turbulent, or 


nate diſpoſition. 


OBSTRE'PEROUSLY, adv. in a noiſy or clamorous man- 


ner. | | 
OBSTRE/PEROUSNESS, S. loudneſs, occafioned by cla- 
S. (obftriftus, Lat.) obligation. Na- | 


„It.) 


mour, obſtinacy or turbulence. 
OBSTRTCTTIO 
% tional ob/ffrifion.” MiLT. 


To OBSTRU'CT, v. 4. IS. ol ob, 
F 0 » 


&' fate of helen im- 


a 


—_— — 8 


4 


to block up ny a oo guratively, to hinder, bar, or 


be in the wa e, or retard by op 
OBSTRU'CTION, | 8. (obfru#io, Lat.) any 
© difficulty, obſtacle or impediment, which hinders the ac- 


hog. 


indrance, ' 


tion of any body, or the exertion of the powers and facul- 


ties of the body or the ſoul, In medicine, the 
or blocking up any canal or 
as to prevent the flowing of any fluid through it. In 
Shakeſpeare, it is uſed for ſomething heaped together, a 
chaos, or a ſtate deprived of motion and action. To 


«« lie in cold obfruion, and to rot.“ Sax. Meaſ. for 


ſtoppage, 


Mea/. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | 
OBS ] RU'CTIVE, adj. {obfiru#if}, Fr.) caufing hindrance, | 
or im nent. | ' 


- OBSTRU'CTIVE, 8. any thing which hinders or im- 


„ 


* 9 „ 


. 4OBTA'INABLE, «4. capable of being procured. 


«4 << = 
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To OBTAIN, v. 4. (obtenir, Fr. obtineo, Lat.) to 


| 
des. | . 


OB'STRUENT, part. (obfruent, Lat.) flopping or block - 

ing u any . ge. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE, ad, Karges, from gige, 
Lat.) opiſying ; or obſtructing the vigour of the mind. 

be force of it is obfupefa2ive.” AOT. | | 

gain, 


acquire or procure by means of labour and diligence. To 
. acquire by means of favours or entreaty. uterly, to 


4 - gr in uſe. To be eſtabliſhed. To prevail or ſuc- 


OBTA'INER, S. one that acquires" any thing by labour, 
- conceſſion; or by means of his on entreaties and the kind- 
"neſs of 'avother,” r. 
V. #. (obtendo, Lat!) to dppoſe : to hold out 
To pretend: To make ufe of reaſon as a 


in the human body, ſo 


re OBTE'ST, v. 4. (obtefter, 
| OBTESTA'TION, 8. (abtefatio, Lat.) 


| OBTU'SELY,- adv. without an 


- OCCA/SIONER, S. one that cauſes, or produces 


- OCCY/DUOUS, adj.» (occiduus, Lat.) Weſtern. 
© 1290 $9010 $7700 7,7 


— Res 
pretext, to impute to as the cauſe. wr ; Obrending — 
for hate er ills hefal.“ Darp., Seldom uſed. 


- OBTENEBRA'TION,' S. (from o and zenebree, Lat. dark 
nels) af ſtate of darkneſs. A ſtate, wherein a perſon's eyes 


grow dim, and render the ſight of objects bo 
and imperfect. In every vertigo 7 
„ tion,” Bac. Not in ule, 


Lat.) to beſeech or implor. 


. Davob, 0 
; a the act of beleech.. 
ing or imploring. 


OTRECTA TIC N, 8. (obtrefetus, Lat.) the act of 0% 
bing a perſon of his character or reputation, by the in 
putation of falſe crimes. Slander. - | ; 

To OBTRU'DE, v. 4. (obtrudo, Lat.) to force into 2 
ſtate by violence or impoſture, . To force by frequent * 


re a 
O TRUDER, 8. a perſon that endeavours to make 4; 
- 'thing paſs for Nhat it is not, by impoſture and ig. 
rtunity. The obrruders of falle ones.” Boys. 
OBTRU'/SION, S. ; (obtru/us, Lat.) the act of ſorcing int 
any ſtate by violence or impoſture. 
OBTRU'SIVE, adj. inclined to force one's ſelf, or ary 
thing elſe, upon another. Not obvious, not obtrufcs 
„hut retir'd.” Par. Le, a 
To OBTU N, v. a. (obtunde, Lat.) to blunt, dull, quell 
or deaden. ., * | 
OBTURA'TION, 8. (obturatus, Lat.) the act of ſtopping 


ap any paſſage or aperture by ſmearing. ſomething c 
it 


OBTUSA'NGULAR,; adj. (from ob:u/us and angu/u;, Lat) 
having obtuſe angles, or angles larger than right ones, 
OBTU'SE, 4%. (obtu/us, Lat.] not pointed or ſharp ; blunt. 
Figuratively, dull, Cupid, not quick. Thy fer 
« then obiv/e.” Par. Loft. Scarcely perceptible, con. 
fuſed. An obtuſe found.” | 


th COnful; 
there is an 92 


«© Obteft his m 


or point. In a dul, 
ſtupid, and almoſt inſenſible a of | 
OBTU'SION, S. the act of dulling or blunting. The fat 
of being made ſtupid, or in a great meaſure deprived af 
ſenſation. Obiuſon of the ſenſes.” Harver. 
OBVENTION, S. (obwentus, from obwenio, Lat.) ſome ad. 
vantage or other thing Which happens caſually but rot 
conſtantly, | ** Tythes and other obyentions.” Syixs, Not 
a en | WAS 
To OBVE/RT,: v. 4. (obverto, Lat.) to turn towards. If 
« -its baſe be obwerted towards us.” Warrs. Uſed yith 
to, or towards. | | 
To O'BVIATE, wv. 4. (obwins, Lat. cbwier, Fr.) to go to 
meet; to meet in the way. To prevent. 
O'BVIOUS, adj: (obwius, Lat.) meeting any thing; oppoſed 
in front to any thing. Figuratively, open, expoſed. 0. 
% wious to diſpute. Par. Loft, Ealily diicoverec, or 
plain, applied to ſentiments. | 
O'BVIOUSLY,. adv. without much ſtudy or thought; it 
firſt ſight : Evideatly ; plainly. | : 
&'BVIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of being cyident, 
apparent, or eaſily diſcovered and underſtood by tis 


mind. 
To OBU/MBRATE, v. a. (ebambratus, Lat. from obunir, 
Lat.) to ſhade, cloud, or render, any thing leſs vilible. 


. OBUMBRA'TION, S. the act of darkening, clouding, 7 


rendering leſs perceptible to the fight or mind, Va 
authority. 8 
OCCA'SION, S. (Fr. occafro, Lat.) an incident, or thing 
which ſeems neither done or happening by deſign. 41 
unforeſeen opportunity. An accidental cauſe. A prop*! 
time or reaſon. for doing any thing. A caſual or aur 
ſeen need or exigence. : 
To OCCA'SION, v. 4. (eccafionner, Fr.) to cauſe withoi 
deſign. To cauſe or produce. To influence or mou: 
«« Occafiens men to make ſeveral combinations.” Lock: 
OCCA'SIONAL, adj. (ocrafionel, Fr.) caſual, incidental, ct 
made deſignedly or on purpoſe. Producing without cc"g" 
Produced by occaſion, particular circumitance, or by 1. 
cidental exigence. +48} 
OCCASIONALLY, ad. caſually, ot on account of, ſome 
preſent or unforeſeen emergence. . Incidentally. ee 
1 


or accident. 


OCCECA'FION, 8. (owcarcatis, Lat.) the act of blind 
er Min 


blincg 147 t bet = © 6 ich 

OC'CIDENT, S. (vecidens, Lat.) the Weſt. * His bricht. 
, paſſage to the occident.” Shax. Not in uſe. 

OCCI DENTAL, adj: (occidentalis, Lat.) Weſtern. 


: | 6c 


LC. bs 
q uy 


” 


4 


To Dec LU 


- 


o g 


ere (occihitalin Lat.) placed in che hinder | 


CTT, S. (Lat.) the ee the head. 


Dx, oy. a. (occludo, Lat.) to ſhut up. 
"the . Brown. Not in uſe. 
> (peclufur, Lat.) ſhut up; cloſed. 


« Oc 
2 „ 4 


OC. 


| OCcU'LT; adj. \(occulte, Er. occultus, Lat.) ſecret; hidden ; 


unknown; undiſcoverable. 


 OCEULTATTION, S. (occulratio, Lat.) in enen the 


hiding, or time of hiding a ſtar from our ſight, when 
eclipled by interpoſition 0 the body of the moon or ſome 
"= 4 between it and us. 
TNESS, S. the ſtate of being ſecret, hid, or not 
difcoverable. © 
OCCUPANCY, 8. (occupant, Lat.) the act of taking poſ- 
ſeſſion. 


OGTUPANT, s. /tecupany Lat.) one chat takes poſſeſ- 


ſeſſion, 


To'OC'CUPATE, v. a. (occupatur, Lat. from occupo, Lat.) 


to poſſeſs, hold, or take up. 
oc PA'TION, S. (Fr. occupatio, Lat.) the act of taking 
ſeffion. An employment, bufineſs, trade, or calling. 
CUPTER, S. from occupy) a poſſeſſour ; one that 
ſeſſion. One who follows any employment. 

To OC/CUPY, v. a. {occuper, Fr. Lat.) to poſſeſs, 
keep, or take up. To employ — baſe To follow as a 
trade or buſi bufineks. To uſe, employ, or expend. « All 
_ Wor = occupied in the wor 2 Exod. xxxvii. Neu- 

raQtiſe or follow any buſineſs. | 

To dee R, v. u. (occurro, Lat.) to ent to the me- 
mory or underſtanding. To appear in different places. 
To meet, claſh, or ſtrike againſt. To obviate, prevent, 
or anticipate an objection; uſed with o. I muſt occur 
to one ſpecious objection. BenTLEY. The laſt ſenſe is 
a Latiniſm not to be imitated. 

OCCURRENCE, S. (Fr. originally occurrent) an incident 
or common event. The ſtate of being often preſented to 
the mind, or ha ing often. 


OCCURRENT, ane, Fr. occurrens, Lat) any event 
or — that happen 
OCCU*RSION, 9. N Lat.) a claſh, E blow occa- 


fioned by the meeting of two bodies to 
OCEAN, S. (Fr. oceans, Lat. wxravc, 0 = 'Gr. accord- 
ing to Euſtathius from nns, Oleo, re, naicin, Gr. to 


de  fwiftly ; by others ſuppoſed to be borrowed from oz, | 


henician, the 1 of the ocean, from IN, Sog. 


Heb. a circuit). the vaſt collection of ſalt and navigable | 


water which encompaſſes the _ 


7 of the earth; 
its ſurface, according to Dr. 


computation, is 


£54995 o6 ſquare miles, and fooling its depth at a me- 
ole 


dium to be + of a mile, its whole quantity of water muſt 
be 213726264 cubic miles, What a vaſt ſource is this for 
ſupplying the atmoſphere, the clouds, the rivers, Qc. 
Any boundleſs or immenſe ſe or idea. The 
vis boundleſs oceans of eternity.” Locks. 

O'CEAN, aj. belonging to the main fea. 
< ocean ſtream.” Par. Loft. Seldom uſed. 

OCEA'NIC, adj. belonging to the ocean. Wants authority 

O'CHAMY, S. ned es corruption from alchimy,) a mix- 
ed, baſe metal. 

O'CHRE, 8. (ochre, ocre, Fr. wxea, ocbra, Gr.) earth that 
has a rough and naturally duſty ſurface, ſlightly cohering, 
compoſed of fine ſoft er hs particles, readily diffuſed in 
water ; and of different colours. 

O'CHREOUS, aj. conſiſting of ochre. 

9 adj. abounding in ochre ; having the qualities 
of ochre 

OCTAGON, S. (from elo, otto, Gr. eight, and yuna, go- 
nia, Gr. an angle) in geometry, a figure conſiſting of 
eight ſides and angles. 

AGO'NAL, adi. having eight angles. 

OCT ANGULAR, adj. (from oo, Lat. eight, and angulus, 
Lat. an angle) havin right ang les. 

OCTA'NGULARNES ESS, 8 the quality of having eight 


angles, 
o (oo, Lat. eight) in aſtrology, 


« Swim the 


ANT, O'CTILE, ay 
applied to a planet in ſuch a poſition, with reſpect to an- 
other, that 
. diſtant from each other. 
AVE, S. (dv, Lat. the eighth) the eighth day af. 
ter ſome particular ſeſtival; according to Ainſworth, eight 
days together after a' feſtival. In muſic, an eighth, or 
. interval conſiſting of eight tones & degrees of | 
oun 
OCTA'VO, S. (Lat.) applied to a book, whole leaves are 
one el bth of a ſheet paper.. 
TAL, , Lat. ing aac Lat.) 


Den erery den year. Laſting eight years. 


** 


| 


an eye) havin $6 
crort : eye) having ciph Dran. 9 
OCTOP 


eir places are only g of a circle, or 48 de- 


7 


EIL 


OCTO'BER, 8 . Lat.) the eighth month in order from 
March, but the tenth from January. 
00 CTONARY, at. (ofonarias, Lat.) conſiſting” of eight, | ) 
| gg to the number eight. Nx 
CULAR; _ pore ys Lat. ciglit/and ocular, 
Spiders, for the moſt 


8088 7 (from ede, otto, Gr. eight, and 


talon, _w eight flower leaves. 
oororfyie 8. 2 1 okto, Gr. eight, and; yaa, 


ule, Gr. the face 2 A building having eight col. 
CTUPLE, adj. (o#uplus, Lat.) eight fold. 
O'CULAR, (oculaire, Fr. from orulur, Lat. an eye) 


| depending i ker pgs Known or diſcovered by the 


e. 
O'CULARLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be vidble to the 
e; by means of the fight. 
Of ULATE, adj. Coculatus, Lat.) having eyes; knowing or 
receiving by the eye. 
O'CULIS 8 (oculus, Lat:) one who profeſſes to cure the 
© forte of the eye. 
O'CULUS Bel, 8. (Lat.) among modern jewellers, an ac- 
cidental variety of the agate © kind ; having a grey horny 
und, with h Lireular delineations, and in: the middle a 
youu or ſpot, rer 1 ſight of the eye, whence it 
erives its name. 
O'DD, adj. (od, odid, Brie. rare, peculiar, ſtrange ; — 
\ Rull. edne, Sclav. one; udda, Swed.) not even; not to 
be meaſured by any even number; : not to be divided into 
even numbers. Something more; ſometin ag exceeding a 


round number, or the number mentione Particular ; 
ſtrange; not to be referred to any claſs, Not noted ; not 
minded. Strange; whimſical; Fantaſlical. Uncommon. 


Unlucky, becauſe an uneven number was reckoned ſo. 

__ « Some odd time of his infirmity.“ SuAk. Improper, unſit. 

O/DDLY, adv. (Mr. Johnſon obſerves, that this word, as 
well as eddne/s, ſhould. be written with one 4, but that all 
the writers almoſt were combined againſt it) in a "ſtrange, 
fingular, or unaccountable manner. In ſuch a manner as 
not to be divided into a even number. , 

O'DDNESS. S. (ſee Opp r) the ſtate of being uneven, or 
not to be divided into even parts or numbers. The quality 
of being ſingular, peculiar, ſtrange or uncouth. 

O'DDS, K. the the exceſs of two compared with each other. 
A ſtate wherein there are more chances againſt, than for a 
thing. A quarrel ; debate, diſpute or difference, 

ODE, 8. e Gr.) a lyric poem, written to be ſung 
to muſic; the leſſer kind is characteriſed by its ſweetne 
and eaſe; and the greater by the ſublimity of its ſenti- 
ments, the elevation of its raptures, and the quickneſs of 


its 563. . 
O DIOUsS, , Fr. odigſus, Lat.) deſerving hatred; 
expoſed 1 cauſing hate. 


a manner as to cauſe hate, 
uality which renders a perſon or 
the object of hatred. The ſtate of being hated. 
ooh M, S. ae the quality of rendering a perſon un- 
proper, or expoſin to hate. She threw the odium of 
e ſact on me.” Da vp. 


O'DIOUSLY, adv. in 
99 S. the 


O'DORATE, adj. (odoratus, Lat.) ſcented, or affecting the 
organ of ſmelling. 

ODORVFFEROUS, . (ederiferas, Lat.) affecting the or- 
gan of imelling, u ally applied to things that produce 


a ſweet ſcent. 

ODORIFEROUSNESS, S. the quality of exciting a ſweet 
ſcent. Fragrance. 

O'DOROUS, 7 (oderxs, Lat.) affecting the ſmell with a 
ſweer ſcent. Fragrant. 

O'DOUR, S. {odeur, Fr. odor, Lat.) a ſcent or ſmell, whe- 
ther good or bad ; but moſt properly applied to a ſweet 
one. 

OE, a diphthong borrowed from the Greeks, pronounced 
like an e, but not properly belonging to our language. 

CECONO'MICS, S. (pronounced economics ; aconomigue, Fr. 
from oinereH, oikonomikos, Gr.) the ma ent of houſe- 
hold affairs. See its derivatives under the word Ecoxnowr. 

CECUME NICAL, adj. (rom oxen, oftoumene, Gr.) 
2 ; pony or "Including the whole haiiuble 


CEDE'MA, S. (from aw, oideo, Gr. to ſwell) a feeling, 
confined d by ſurgeons, to a white, ſoft, inſenfible tumour, 
g from cold and = humours, ſuch as thoſe 

that ha ons in a 
bse E-MATOUS, Le of the nature of an 
edema, or white, ſoft, inſenſible ſeeing. 


EILLAD, 8. (Fr. from 4il, Fr. an eye) a glance, a wink 
or token given by . "0 yu gave „ SHAK. 
7 M ; wS - id [ O'ER, 


» þhago, to ont) in anatomy, the 8 le 


* O'FFERER, $. one Who makes a, propa 


WI 3 eninces, 


0 * 


propaſal.”. w 
plied: to the rites. uſed — D One, tho = 


e E e 
—— vr paſſage; whereby our food is con- ö _ r. 
5 — von: ou pi or pallg, when act of offering: . een L. d in a 


. Sax. af, Bel ab, Lat. wins apo, Ga.) @ par 
n 0 3 8 in 3 and expreſſe 
property. From Corcy 2 ur two 

* „All have this ſ- 

Among. Any clergyman of uy own acquaintance.” 


SWIFT, By ; ; a ſenſe in (which * 5. — 4 
„ but now-obfolete. a 8 k 92 

Stax. According to. #* y right g 

6 you. *» Tirrors. n reci _ | 

It im or willingneſs; | © 

00 . — FIA infinite.” DaYD. Some: 

times it fignifies quality. '** OF no colour.“ Boryrs. Ap-. 


of war. "SMALRPOE. | e 


e ene = offer or 
© haſt. prev : (8, 


Tu Lay fr ned. 3 ace or good - wi 
ed ed by & * 1 his — = An act of w 


| | Rona in a hou A particular 8 
| P lace where dete 71 5 15 Be A 2 Lat. 4 1 


To OFFICE, wu. 4, to area duty. To perform , 
: Da ee all Haar. 1 a 


ot in uſe. 


plied to ilies, being born of; extraction. A man O'FFIC R, S. a man employed by the public. A com- 
V an ancient family. Cr AAxp. Sometimes it ſigni-._ | A in * army. One that has the power of pre 
ßes the matter of which any thing is made. The chariot 8. 2 ae demvery. 001 | 
«© was all of cedar,” n a motive. e plied with commanders. 
60 Of his grace * Da xv. When put be ore an indefinite 971 IAL EASE ducive ; . performing any office ; 
6 time it gives it an Ldverhial. ſignification. belon ng ing to any pu ge. 
« Of late.” 1.7. lately. In almoſt all theſe ſenſes it ſeems Of TTC IAE, 8. a perſon cqmmilſioned to judge cafe in 


to have been borrowed from, or uſed in imitation of, the 
Latin hag; non monk a, ab, abs, ex, and de. 

OPF;; adv. { af, Belg.) Johnſon obſerves, that the chief uſe of 
this word is to conjoin it with the verbs come, fly, and take. 
And that it is generally oppoſed to en, and fignifies mo- 
tion or the action of moving a thing from its place. 
When applied to meaſure, it ſigniſies diſtance, ** Scarcely 
« off a mile.” Syax. In painting or ſtatuary, projection 
or relief. - After go it implies vaniſhing, abſence or de- 
2 Abſolutely, it implies diſappointment, defeat or 


erruption; as ** r When oppoſed to 


on, it implies i in behalf or favour — ' agg to mp; AC- 
tion it implies change, alteration-or diverſion, 

plied to the eyes, the removal of them 12 
We. Of hand, ſignifies without ſtudy or premedita- 


OFF', interact. an refion of abhorrence, or command to 
2333 „for I fly forever from 
„ thy fight.” Suir n. 

OE, prep. ſap by or uſe of ; oppoſed to os 
or wm — 

offa, 

— — that which is not 23 at table. Carrion, 
or coarſe fleſh : Figuratively, refuſe or that which is of no 
value, and would otherwiſe be thrown away. Any thing 
of no value. 


OFFE/NCE, S. (en, Lat. from offends Lat.) any thing 


which may cauſe diſguſt on account of being con 


— or the inclination of another. Any thing — 5 


injure or diſpleaſe. 
OFF! — eabagng adj. — i injurious, or con- 


OFFENCELESS, » without doing injury, or doing any 
that may ca e diſpleaſure. 

TCO OFFE/ND; v. 3. (offenxde, Lat.) to cauſe diſpleaſure} 

to do any thing contrary to a perſon's inclinations ; to 

commit any thing that may occaſion anger, diſpleaſure, 


or be contrary to law. Neuterly, to tranſgreſs any law. 
To provoke anger. To be rel of a — 4 or 
violation of any rule. Uſed with ag 


OFFE/NDER, 8, one who has done any thing contrary to 
another. 


a law, or has diſpleaſed 
OFFE/NDRESS, S. a woman that does any thing contrary 
to law, or what may diſpleaſe or injure another. 
OFFE/NSIVE, adj. from offenſus, Lat.) cauſin 
r, diſpleaſure, or pain, Fit aflailing, oppoſed to 
fenſive, and to arms. 
OFFE/NSIVELY, adv; in ſuch a manner as to diſpleaſe, 
cauſe — 2 ——— to heat Mes! — 
to defenſively. 


OFFE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of . diſpleaſure, | 


fineſs, injury. or diſguſt. 
To OFFER, —_—— { offero, Lat. effrir, Fr.) to preſent to a 
receive. To ſacri- 


+ To hold ſo as a may 
221 when applied to the _—_ To bid,” applied to 


— e. To attempt. 2 Neuteriy, to 
| preſent or to preſent ;eſelE, make an attempt. 
Uſed with ar. 
FER; 8. „Fr.) the A ef propoſing an advan 
„W _ 


inner tes from of and fall) | 


| OFTENTYMES, adv. 


an eccleſiaſtical 

OFFI'CIALTY, S. the charge or poſt of an official. 

To OFF VCIATE, v. u. to diſcharge any office, generally 
„ to acts of worſhip. To perform an office for ano- 

uſed with far. 2 

OFFICIN A. a. (officina, Lat.) among apothecaries, uſed 
in the ſho 

OFFI' Us. adj. Ce eux, Fr. officiaſus, Lat.) doing 
offices or acts of fades in a ſenſe. Ane 
intermedling with the affairs. another without hci 
wing or welcome; forward; in a bad ſenſe; uſed 


OFFYCIOUSLY. adv. in ſuch a manner as to be too fond 
pf aſſiſting a perſon or intermedling in his affairs, without 
being aſked or welcome. Kindly, or F unaſked kindneſs, 


ia a good ſenſe, © Let thy goats offcioufy be nurk.” 


Dx vv. 


OFFICIOUSNESS, S. too a readineſs to aſſiſt or oblige | 


1 another, commonly uſed in a bad ſenſe. Service, in a 


ood ſenſe. 
O'FFING, S. the add of ficering to a diſtance from land. 
O'FFSET, C. a ſprout or ſhoot of a plant. 
OFF-SCOU'RING „ apart rubbed of in cleaning or ſcour- 


O0 
O Rrn S. the act of propagation. or generation. 


The thin Propag or gener children ; * 
dants. A pr ion of any kind. 

EI, adv. (Sax. ) frequently ; ſeveral times. 

OFT EN, 0, (in the com om, wa in the ſuperla- 


tive oftmeſt / many . A tine, rage ord Johnſon imagines 
w 


that of? was an * of which often was the plural, 
according to this ſentence: ** Mine een infirmities”) 
many times; more than once or twice; frequently. 
OF'TIMES, adv. many times; frequently. 
OGE'E, O'GIVE, S. in architecture, a moulding, conſiſt- 
1 a hollow, almoſt in the form of an 8. 
'GLE, v. 4. (gh, Belg. an eye) to view with fide 
12 ſtolen glances in order to notice. 
O'GLER, 8. (oogebler, Belg.) one that views another by 
ide or ftolen glances. 
O'GLIO, 8. (pronounced olio, from olla, Span.) a Spaniſh 
diſh made with different kinds of meat. 
OH, inter. an exclamation made uſe of to expreſs ſorrow, 
an- | pain, or ſurprize. * 
OL, S. (l, ele, Sax. cl, Teut: alp, old Teut. eli, olew, 
Brit. Hine, Fr. m, Lat. Male, « on, Gr.) a fat, unc- 
tuous, thin, and inflammable juice drawn from ſeveral bo- 
; S | 
To OFL, v. a. to ſmear with oil 
OUVL-COLOUR, 8. a colour or paint made by grinding 
ſubſtances with oil, 


OrVLINESS, S. greaſineſs; the quality approaching to, or 
reſembling that of oil. 


OFL-MAN, S. one who trades in oils, at preſent pickles 
are ſold by the ſame perſon. 
rn -& ſhop v. where oil is ſold 3 at r pickles 
| rr 
N OILY, adj. fat; grealy ; GY oil. 
Ste d 9. a plant. | 
YPALM, S. a tree. 
It o ON T. v. 7 . f) i anon; 3 


ſome thing gre aly. 1 ornt. 


wn 


—_— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
1 
C 
( 


OWN 


— 1 e een or 
ſubſtances” 

S8. te Ona. 

O'LD;/ , (cald; ald, Sax. 1 Belg: RP Teut 2 

Run. weld; Dan. old, Il. nec, cen, Brit. an age) advanced 
in years, or beyond the middle age of liſe, oppoſed to 

| young. Of long continuance, oppoſed to new. Ancient, 

5 oppoietd/to: modern. Subfifting before ſomething elſe, op- 
., poſed to laſt. Long practiſed, habituated to, or invete- 

rate; followed by i. In familiar or burleſque language, 

.. frequent repetition of the ſame thing. 

He 8 ave ald turning the key.” Saas. Of old, 


ng 290, or in times long palt. 
1511050 D, adj. made in a form- at preſent laid 
aſide or not uſed. 


{from old, perhaps the Saxon plural) an- 
tient. 'th* olaen time.” Shar. Obſolete. 


— 8. the quality of h lived or continued a 
Fo number of years. The gung of being impaired 
A 


0 
O'LDEN, - al; « 


e of time. 
0 GINOUS, ad Woods. (oleagineux, Fr. in Lat. from 
olaum, Lat. oil) 
OLEA' GINOUSNES3, S.the uality or ſlate of being oily. 
OLEA'NDER); S. the 4 | 
OLEA/STER, 8. (Lat. 


the wild ras 174 


OLEO'SE, adj. (oleofus, Lat.) oil 
To LPACT, v. a. (ogfuctus, a to ſmell ; aſed in 
burleſque. 


OLFA'CTORY, adj. Gere, Br. from ai Lat.) 
| having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 
ob, "O'LIDOUS, «4. (olidus Lat.) flinking. ' Seldom 


-uſed. | 
OLIGARCHY, 6. (from eauyoc, oligor, Or. a few, and | 


Ae arche, Gr. a government) a form of government, 

Which places the ſupreme power in a ſmall number, ge. 
nerally the nobles. An ariſtocracy. 

O'LIOy S. (ella, Span.) fee Octro, This clio of a Py. 
Drop. 


CONT adj; (liter, Lat.) belonging to a kitchen gar- 


OLIVA'STER, ad. regen f Fr.) ay brown. Tawny. 
* Olivaſter and pale.“ Bac 

OTIVE, S. (Fr. oliva, Lat.) a plant producing an oblong 
frait about the ſize of a damſon, which is pickled ; it is 
likewiſe famous for its oil; and was formerly uſed as an 
emblem of peace. 

O'MBRE, -S. . (Sr, Span.) à game of cards played by 
three perſons. 

OMEGA, $. (Gr. the great or long O) the name of cho 
laſt letter in the Greek phabet, and therefore uſed figura- 

tively in ſcripture, for the laſt; 'and, oppoſed to Alpha the 


firſt-letter of that alphabet, implies neceſſary exiſtence, or 


that which exiſted from all eternity 
© exiſt in its own nature to all eternity to come. 
* Alpha and Omega.” Rev. 1. 8. 
O'MELET), 8. { omelette, Sax.) a pancake of eggs. 
O'MENED, adj. containing PST or ſigns by which 
future events 25 be foretold 
O'MEN; S. (Lat.) any ſign or token by which a future e- 
vent may be foretold. 
OME/N TUM, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the cawl. 


a parte ante, and thall 


OMER, S. (on, homer, Heb.) a Hebrew meaſure contain- | 


about nts and an half Enghſh. 
To 0 MIN v. a. (ominatus, Lat. from ominor, Lat.) 
4 ſhew ſomethin * by ſome ſign or token. 
1 $. a fign by which ſomething future 1s 
oreſcen, 
O'MINOUS, ach. (from onen) foreſhewing ſome future in; 


generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. Containing ſigns or tokens 

of ſomething either good, or ill, in a neuteral ſenſe. 
O/MINOUSLY, adv. © ith tokens of ſome future ill; 

monly applied in a bad ſenſe, With 1 of ſomerhing 
future, whether or bad. 
O'MINOUSNESS, S. the quality of berokening ſome future 


ill or good. 

OMISSION, 8. omiſfur, Lat.) the act of ne oo 
forbearing to do ſomething 2 to be | he 
act of 1 ving out in writ 

To OMr'T; v. a. (omitto, Far) = To 5 e 
——_— applied w writing or Ne o neg o- 

el to de-done, apphed fre. 

OM 'TTANC . forbearance.. * Omittance is no quir- 


«tance. Sete 
u 008, adj. une Lat.) of all kinds, or 


OM! (from emnis, Lat. all, and 
a e, all things. The omniffc — ” Par. Loft. 


„am 


n to | 


— ao 


r as 


— As, Bi EE k Iz 
* 


ONE. 


OMNI'GENOUS, ; adj. (omnirs, Lat. al. and Fore, Tat, + 


| kind). conlifting.of-all kinds.” 
OMNI'POTENCE, OMNIPOTENCY.. * part 


Lat.) power capable of performing every thing 
not imply a contra Infinite powet. a 
OMNIPOTENT, ra (ommigotens, Lat.) iwd power: 
. 1 V4 545 41 

OMNIPRE/SENCE, 8. ee, and E, Lat) A pre- 
ſence which is every: here, and excluded no here. 

OMNIPRE'SENT, ag. preſent every Where. 

OMNIL' SCIENCE, O INISCIENCY, 8. (orniry Lats: -and 
Scientia, knowledge) the knowledge of all ute 3 
finite knowledge. 

OMNISCIENT, ai. amn and ee Lat.) knowing 
every thing ; of infinite knowledge. 4 

ONNUSCIQUS, adj. ( onizisg\ Lat. all, aud far, lat o 
know) knawing all things. 

O'MOPLATE, S8. (hege, , Gr. a ſhoulder; and; 3 
fFflatus, Gr. broad) the ſhoulder. blade, or the two, bones, 
3 on the hind ok of the rer ribs, one. on each 

6. © C 

OMPHALO/PTIC, 8. "renews omphalas, Gr. a.thield, | 
and e, oft;kos, Gr. relating to ſight) an optic glaſs, 
convex on both ſides, and called a convex len. 

ON, prep. (an, Sax. an, Belg. an, Leut.) upon, tapported by 
or covered with. The ſubject of action. Uſed with: 

a ſtate of motion. Dependance or reliante, or the b 
ject of dependance- * God's, providence? SAL 
K1DGE. At, applied to place or ſituation! The motive 
or occaſion of any thing; as ſpon as any thing 1s, done. 
On the receipt of a K Davo. The Lat 
which any thing happens or is done; uſed, as Johnſon 

conjectures, only before day or bour. In threats it is put 
before the thing threatened, and implies it will be in dan- 
ger for want of compliance. + On thy life.”i Di yp.) 

he object of a curſe, or of an invocation. . The ſtate of 

any thing. The heav'ns oz fire.” ShAK. A condition 

of a bargain or ſale. Oz, more eaſy terms.“ DAD 
Sometimes it is uſed to imply diſſinction or oppoitien. 
„The Rhodians en the other fd“ KxoII ES. When 
uſed by contraction beſore 10, it ſignifſes . A game- 

** ſter has but a poor trade f. Loc. | 


O'N, adv. N z in ſucceſſion or progreſs. Without 
ceaſing. =O the body. Her — — and jewels on.” 
Parton. lution to r Wee for go 

n 


ON, interj, a word of incitement or encouragement to pro- 
ceed or attack, uſed eliptically inſtead of go . 

ONCE, ad. (pronounced ab only her time A ſingle 
time. Uſed with ar, the ſame time; in an indivifible 
point of time. Formerly; „ My: ſoul: had re- ſome 
fooliſnh fondneſs for thee. by App1s. It is to be remarked 
chat this word ſrems to be rather a nouns chan an adverb, 
when it has at before it, or when it is _ _ an ad- 
jective, as At once, ot this once.” | 


P.\ of CS, 


2 


| ONE, adj. Cain, ana, ain, Goth. ar, anc; an, (Sax. een, 


Belg. ein, Teut. , e, Gr. *#nus; Lat att, Run.) fingle; 
any thing expreſſed by 4 unite. Any: Uſed wich awciÞer, 
belonging to both-: 7 to - anctben, different. Op- 

oſed to other, one of the two certain, or particular. 
Ded with day, im a paſt ſenſe ; otherwiſe it fi S ſome 
time to come, when uſed with a future te „ Shall 
one day faint.” Daviss. : 


ONE, S. (Johnſon.oblerves, that amidſt the various 1 


which this word is uſed, ſome of them ſeem Fray 8 

make it a pronoun relative, while others m 

— as con ſiſlent r e 7 nature no ary wee ory 

followed with by one, it implies fingly, or a fingle perſon. 
Raiſing one — N any 8 * A ſingle 
thing. A perſon, in a looſe or indefinite ſenſe. A perſon, 

= way of eminence. Uſed with other, this or that per- 
| erſons united, after make. Concord; 3 agreement ; 
in — ſenſes, uſed with ar. A 'perſon of a particular 
character. “ Ons that loved not wiſely.” SAC. This 


word is uſed in the plural, either when it ſtands for per- 
ſons indefinitely as, * The ors ones of the world.” + Pr 
Eee” fo or is uſed in- 
ſucceſſes are more 
Some - 


when it relates to ſomethivg 
ſtead of a noan- plural ws 
$0: -glorioug — than ſuch. ruinous eres.” Gan 
times it is uſed before an imperſonal verb, to fi 


ify an 
Sat „or: man; this was by the:Saxons e ah 
-Bi 


% Man brohte tha his. ” Marctiiv. 10. Buras: * 


ickes judiciouſly obſerves, our uſe. of this word, che 
2 


from 9 eme 
** "ATTERD. 


o<; having e — 


ONE FVBD, os 


| OPE | 

| ONEIROCRYTIC, 8. (from enupouprrec, oxcirocritiker,' Gr: 
enirecritique, Fr. Johnſon ſays that according to it 

ond be Witten bebe; but how can that be if we 


derive it from the Greek?) an interpreter of dreams. 
9 as. belonging to the ingerpeetation 


O'NENESS, S. unity: The quality of being angle; but one 
Der _indivifible- in more. * Our 'Gop us one, or rather 


ho d onte/t and meer unity.“ Hook EA. 
US, adj. (onereux, Fr. cer gas, Lat.) butthenſome 


en oppreſſive. 1 

ION, 8. (pronounced by the Londoners innien or ingion, 
with the g hard, — eignen, Fr. ognone, Ital. yneleac, Sax.) 
N bulbous, coated and orbicular 


ONLY, cg. (the oi 

ite, whence ice by congulltita only; anlic, Sax.) 

| fac, bon any other of the - fame kind or 

Tits, oppoſed to — "This above all other; this with- 

ert any more. 

O NL, adv. imply; 1 barely. Thus and no other- 
wiſe. without 

ONO'MAN 5 8. 


names. 

O'NSET, 8 „ (from on and fet) the firſt attack, or aſſault. 
| Something added to dreſs by way 7 ſtill uſed 
in Northumberland for a z»f, according to Nicholſon. 

And for an ot, TAR to. advance — thy family.” 


- Suax, 
To O'NSET, ©. 4. to ſetup; to . Notin uſe. 
hter ) attack; af- 


ONSLAUGHT, S. Eu on and 
fault. onſlaught to inveſt.” Huna. 
ONTOLOGIST, A" ontology) a metaphyſician ; or 
one who conſiders — of being, in the ab- 


ſtract. 
ONTO'LOGY, S. (e,, oz, Gr. a being, and , Gr. a 
. 
— „ or in the abſtract. Metaphy 
O'NWARD, adv. (ondwear d, Sax.) forward. In a forward 
tate. Somewhat farther. 
O'NYCHA, S. in n ſtone, 
or an odoriferons or ſhell. Moſt of the commenta- 
tors are for the laſt ſenſe. The ſhell is like that of the 
ſhell-6ſh called p 
in the Eaſt in 
which is its food, 


places where the ſpikenard grows, 

. — 19 

OMX. 4. (erk, onux, Gr. a nail, fo called from its co- 

 lour) a ſemi-pellucid gem, an accidental variety of the 

=” kind ; it is of a dark horny colour, with a plate of 
uiſh white, and ſometimes of a red ; when a plate of a 

_ rediſh or fleſh colour hes, on one or both fides the white, 

it is called a fardonyx. 

O'OZE, S. either from eaux, Fr. waters, or was, Sax. 
wetneſs) ſoft mud, mire at the bottom of water, or ſlime. 
A foft flow, or ſpring. From his firſt fountain and 

ooze.” Prion, The liquour of a tanner's 

4 Skinner derived from of, Sax. bark, much uſed 
S 

To OOZE, v. 4. to flow by ftealth; to flow gently : To 

O OZY, 2% uddy ; ſlimy. 

adj. miry ; m 

To OPA'CATE, v. a. (opacatus, "Lat.) to darken, cloud, 
ſhade or obſcure. 

OPA'CITY, S. (opacits, Fr. Lat.) cloudineſs. 

The tate of a 
quality of being void of light. 


2 . Void of light: Not 
ſtone, which on account 


OPAL, 8. an elegant and 


dl its and fofineſs, is ſcarcely to be reckoned 
, pellucid It is — bright, ſmooth, 
| and gay, = wy diſſ ys. all its beauties without the art of 


it reſembles the fineſt mother of 
iſh white, but when 
al the colours of the 
blue, and red are 

ones come from the 


— —. (Fr. Tf EY TS 


r not to be ſen throu 
or GEN, 9. 4. = 
hole 


an 
that 


is. mak. i uſe, from 


op, II. 


a ＋ 


ie that In 50d. un we; 


The animal or ſnail is fiſned for 


4 


which cannor be ſeen through The | 


| 


N 


| 


lf 104 The! cathedral church was 


Addis. 


0 


* 1 

To explain, to diſcloſe. by degrees. In 

, og, «The opening of your cauſe,”. In anatomy, to mals 
9 by means of which the inner parts of ll 


be ſeen. Neuterly „ t ee * unclo 

E ee 1 ee & 7; 
Ork, OPEN, old 

by 1 bah i in 10 A ſenſe) ) indo, 
ſhut. , | plain : apparent; 
art, diſguiſe, 0. or reſerve. Joined to uy or with. 
out any appearance of diſpleaſure or diſſruiſe, After lie, 
uncovered, or expoſed to view. _— to the ſeaſon. 
= cloudy or gloomy. | Free, uncon or without co. 
re der the air. Expoſed, or without defence, 
appli * or injuries, and followed by 70. At. 
either to the , or enn, and followed 


1 00 


— 8 appli 
unto Or upon. 
OPENER, S. one that unlocks a door, and it in ſuch 

a ſtate that any perſon or thing may find yr Fipura. 
tively, one that explains or interprets Any thing that 


ſe s or divides, 
watchful. 40 or 4 conſpiracy, „ 


OP N-EY'ED, ag. 
 SHAK.. | 

OPEN-HA'NDED, . generous, liberal, or charitable 

as adj. ; generous, Ezndid, : void of baſe 
reſerve 

OPEN-HEA'RTEDNESS, S. generoſity of ſentiment; l. 
berality in giving. 

OPENING, S. a breach or hole. n the ſight 
of a — at a diſtance ; ; a faint, imperfect, and confuſed 
know 

OPENLY, adv. in 6ght. Plainly ; ; without ſubterfupe, 

' reſerve, or artifice. 

OPEN-MOU”THED, a. greedy. Figuratively, clamaroys: 
Unable to keep a ſecret. 

O'PENNESS, S. freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity, 
4 epant Freedom from diſguiſe, ſubterfuge, or ari. 

ce 

OPERA, S. (Ital.) a tale or fiction, performed with 
vocal and inſtrumental 2 and adorned with ſcenes, 
machines and dancing. 

O'PERABLE, adj. (from operor, Lat. to labour) capable of 
being done. 

O'PERANT, a %. (Fr.) active; havin power to produce 
= effect. The moſt operant poiſons.” Star. Obſo- 
ete. 

To O'PERATE, v. a. (operatus, from operor, Lat. y 
Fr.) to act. To produce an effect. Fo 


OPERATION, 8. (Fr. operatio, Lat.) agency ; influence; 


action; the power of producing an effect. Figuratively, 
an effect. In ſurgery, that part of medicine or the an 
of healing, which depends on the uſe of inſtruments. The 
motions or employment of an army. 

OPERATIVE, a4. having the power of acting. Efict- 
cious. 

OPERA “TOR, OPERA “TOUR, { operateur, Fr.) one 
that performs any cure by 2 or manual opera- 
tions. 

OPERO'SE, aj. (operofus, Lat.) laborious ; full of trouble 
and tediouſnel S. 


| OPHIOPHAGOUS, adj. (from oP, ophir, Gr. a ſerpent 


and Pays, phage, Gr. to eat) cating ſerpents. *' Opie 


« pages nations.” Brown. Not in uſe. 


OPHLTES, S. (from op4;, ophis, Gr. a ſerpent, on account 


of its reſembling it in its ſpots or colour) marble of a 


_— eniſh ground, with oblong, and uſually ſcuate 
if a lighter green. 
OP THA'L C, adj. (opthalmique, Fr.) belonging tc the 


O'PTHALMY, S. (opthalmie, Fr. from epHαEs, opt balm! 
Gr. the eye) a diſeaſe in the eye, conſiſting of an inflam- 
mation in its coats. 

O PIATE, S8. a medicine that cauſes ſleep. 

OPTFICER, 8. (%, Lat.) one that performs any work 
that requires and ſhews fill.“ The divine opificer.” Brur. 
This word is 2 yet generally received. 

OPINA'TOR, S. (opinarus, Lat.) one who holds an opinion. 
« What kind of opinatore.” HALL, of 

To OPINE, v. #. (opinor, Lat. opiner, Fr.) to be 

inion ; to gueks or form a judgement on flight P il. 

OP be hb cor ie N Fi in a ni or opiniou 
ready recelv ima ut not \ 

OPIN A'TOR, S. (opiniatre, Fr.) Gas bind of his own 0 
tions. One that adheres inflexibly to his own * 4 

OPINIA'TRE, a4. (Fr.) obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; inflexibly * 

: hering to his w__ Weed 54 " r diſcourſe ol 


o * * $4 g- 4 
- 4 7.7. . 5 « 


9.0 


'S ; 


To OPINION, v. 4. to imagine, or think. © It is 


PP 


obſtinacy in adhering to an opinion, notwithſtanding | 
firong reaſons to the contrary. Johnſon obſerves, that 

this word, is neither yet received nor adopted. 
PPNION, S. (Fr. opinio, Lat.) a perſuaſion of the mind 
without proof or certain knowledge. An aſſent of the mind 
whereby it admits or receives any propoſition as true, upon 
arguments or proofs, that are found to perſuade us to re- 
cerve it as true, without certain knowledge that it is ſo. A 
favourable judgment, 
« opiniened that. the earth reſts.” GLANVII. Not in 
uſe. 

OPI/NIONATIVE, aj. fond of notions already eſpouſed or | 
aſſented to. Fond of one's own notions, Not to be con- 
vinced of the falſchood of our ſentiments by any rea- 


ſons. 

OPUNIONATIVELY, adv. in a ſtubborn, or conceited man- 
ner. 

OPNIONATIVENESS, S. the quality of adhering in- 


flexibly to preconceived notions. 

OPI'NIONIST), S. (opinioni/te, Fr.) a perſon fond, or con- 
ceited, of his own notions. ** Every conceited ji. 
GLANVIL. 

OPIUM, S. (Lat.) a juice, produced from incifions made in 
the white poppy, partly of a reſinous gummy kind : Its 
colour is a dark, browniſh yellow, its ſmell dead, faint, 
unpleaſant, and its taſte very bitter and acrid. A mo- 
derate doſe, makes the patient cheerful, as if he had drank 

wine, removes melancholy, and diſſipates all ſenſe of danger; 
but an immoderate doſe brings on a kind of drunkenneſs, 
cheerfulneſs, and loud laughter, which terminate in other | 
terrible ſymptoms, the forerunners of death. 

OPLE-TREE, S. a fort of tree. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM, S. (Lat.) beam of gilead. 

OPO'PONAX, S. a gum reſin of a tolerably firm texture, 
of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid, and extremely 
bitter taſte, . 

To OPPI'GNERATE, v. a. (eppigneratus, Lat. from op- 
ignero, Lat.) to pledge, pawn, or give as a ſecurity. 
OPPILA'TION, S. (Fr.) obſtruction: Matter heaped to- 

- gether. | 

OPPI'LATIVE, adj. (Fr.) obſtructive. | 

PPPO'NENT, S. (opponens, Lat.) one that oppoſes or re- 

ſiſts another: In the ſchools, one who raiſes objections to 
the opinions or doctrines of another. | 

OPPOKTU'NE, adj. (Fr. opportunus, Lat.) ſeaſonable; fit. 

At a time proper for performance, or putting in practice. 

OPPORTU/NELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as was moſt pro- 

per for the performing of a thing or rendering it ſucceſs- 
ful, 

OPPORTU'NITY, S. the proper ſeaſon for doing a thing 

or rendering it ſucceſsful. 

o OPPO'SE, v. a. (oppoſitus, Lat.) to act againſt ; to en- 

deavour to hinder or reſiſt. To put in oppoſition ; to of- 
fer as an antagoniſt or rival. 'To place as an obſtacle. 
To place in front. To raiſe objections, in diſputations. 
Neuterly, to act in oppoſition to, uſed with againff. To | 
object, applied to diſputations. 

OPPO “SER, S. one who endeavours to fuſtrate the deſigns 
of another; an antagoniſt, or rival. One that raiſes ob- 
jections in a diſpute. | ' 

OPPOSITE, adj. (Fr. ofpo/itus, Lat.) placed in front. 
Facing each other. Contrary : Of a different kind; in- 
conſiſtent with, or repugnant. 

OPPOSITE, S. one — endeavours to fruſtrate the views 
of another; an antagoniſt or enemy. 

O'PPOSITELY, adv. in ſuch a poſition as to front or face 
each other. From contrary parts or directibns. 

O'PPOSITENESS, S. the quality of facing or fronting. 
The quality of being contrary. ; ö 

OPPOSITION, 8. (Fr. oppoſirio, Lat.) ſituation of facing 
or fronting another. Reſiſtance, or an endeavour to fruſ- 
trate the views of another. Contrariety, applied to af- 
ſeclion, intereſt, meaſure, or meaning. Competition or 
rivalry, 

To OPPRE'SS, v. a. (opprefſus, Lat. from opprimo, Lat.) 
W cruſh or overcome by hardſhip. To over-power or ſub- 

ue. 

OPPRE'SSION, S. (Fr. eppreffo, Lat.) the act of cruſhing, 
ſubduing, or overcoming by cruelty ; ſeverity, or ar- 
bitrary exertion of power. The ſtate of being oppreſſed 
or overcome by the cruelty and ſeverity of another. Hard- 
bod and calamity. Dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue of 


2 | | 
OPPRE/SSIVE, adj. ſubduing or overcoming by acts of 
. or ſeverity. Heavy, or overcoming. 


; 


i » 7 "v7, We | 


OPINTA/TRETY, OPINIATRY, 8. (vfiniatrere, Fi.) | OPPRE/SSOR, OPPRE/SSOUR, 8. Cespreſtur, . 


that harraſſes or afflicts another by unre 


and ſeverity. 


ble bu thens 


. 


OPPRO/BRIOUS, a. (from opprobriam, Lat.) reproachful; 


ſcurrilous ; cauſing infamy. 


OPPROY'BRIOUSLY, | adv. in a reproachful or ſeurrilous 


manner, | 


OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS, S. the quality of ufing ſeurrilous 


or reproachful language. That which cauſes infamy or 
diſgrace, 


To OPPU'/GN, v. a. (pronounced by. ſome oppung, from 


ofpugno, Lat.) to oppoſe, reſiſt, or attack. 


OPPU'GNANCY, S. oppoſition. 


OPPU'GNER, S. one that oppoſes or attacks any opinion. 
O'PTATIVE, adj. (optativus, Lat.) wiſhing: In grammar, 


applied to that mood which expreſſes wiſhing or deſire. 


OPTIC, adj. (optique, Fr. ſee optical) uſed in ſeeing; pro- 


ducing ſight ; relating to the ſcience of optics: 
OPTICAL, adh. (nne, opti tos, Gr.) relating to the ſcience 
of optics. f 


OPTIC, 8. any inſtrument of ſight; the eye or organ of 


ſight. In the plural, applied to the ſcience which ex- 

plains the laws according to which viſion or ſeeing is 

performed. | Wis: . 

OPTTCIAN, S. one that is ſkilled in the nature and laws 
of viſion, or one that makes inſtruments to aſſiſt the fighr, 
or to explain the doctrine of viſion. 

GE IVERELL S. (optimates, Lat.) nobility ; the body of 
nobles, 

O'PTIMISM, S. { optimi/me, Fr. from optimus, Lat. the beſt) 

the doctrine that the preſent ſyſtem of things or created 

beings is the beſt that Gop could made. 

O'PTIMIST. S. Ceptimiſte, Fr.) a perſon who holds the doc- 
trine that the preſent ſyſtem is abſolutely beſt, and that 
a better could not poſſibly be. b*'s 

OP'TTFMITY, S. the ſtate of being beſt. 

O'PTION, S. Ceptio, Lat.) choice. N55 

O PULENCE, O'PULENCY, S. (Fr. opulentia, Lat:) a 
ſtate abounding in all che conveniencies and ornaments of 
life. Wealth; riches ; afluence: 27. 

O'PULENT, 44%. (Fr. opulentus, Lat.) rich; wealthy; 

abounding in every thing that can render life comfortable 
and ſplendid. | 3 | 

O'PULENTLY, adv. richly : . Plentifully ; ſplendidly. 

O'R, conj. (orhthe, . outher, Sax. oder, Teut:) a particle uſed 
to ſignify diſtribution or oppoſition ; ſometimes it anſwers 
to either, © He muſt, either fight or die. Before e it is 
redundant, or has no meaning. Or ever, implies before, 
from or and ere, Sax. Dying or ere, they ſicken.“ SHAk. 

OR”, S. (Fr.) in heraldry, gold, or gold colour. 

O'RACH, S. a plaat. 

ORACLE, 8. (Fr. oraculum, Lat.) an anſwer ſuppoſed 
to be given to a votary by the ancient deities, when 
aſked about the ſucceſs of a tuture event. Something de- 
livered by ſupernatural wiſdom. . The place where, or 
perſon of whom any determinations of heaven were given. 
Any perſon or place where certain decifions are obtained. 


One ſo famed for wiſdom, that his deciſions will not ad- 
mit of diſpute. 


To ORACLE, v. @. to pronounce, utter, or deliver oracles. 
B oracling abuſe the gentiles.” Par. Reg. 
ORA'CULAR, ORA'CULOUS, adj. uttering oracles ; like 
an oracle. | | 
ORA'CULOUSLY, adv. in the manner of an oracle. 
ORA*'CULOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of reſembling 
an oracle. | 
O'RAISON, S. (Fr. oratio, Lat. more frequently, but not 
ſo properly, written or;/on) a prayer. 
ORAL, adj. (Fr. from os ori, Lat. the mouth) delivered 
in words or by the mouth, oppoſed to written. FS. 
O'RALLY, adv. by mouth: Without writing. 
ORANGE, S. (Fr. aurentia, Lat.) a fruit and tree. A 
colour made of a yellow and red mixed together. 


| 


 O'RANGERY, S. ( orangerie, Fr.) a plantation of orange- - 


trees. 
O'RANGE-MUSK, S. a ſpecies of pears. 
O'RANGE-WIFE, S. a woman that ſells oranges. * 
ORA'”TION, S. (Fr, oratzio, Lat.) a ſpeech made aecordin 
to the laws of rhetoric. _. Gehry $I o-b6 
ORATO'RICAL, 2%. made according to the rules of rhe - 
totic ; becoming, or belonging to, an oratour. wei! 
Q'RATOUR, S. Cerateur, Fr. orator, Lat.) a public ſpeaker. 
A perſon who can expreſs his ſentiments eloquently; A 
| petitioner ; uſed in addreſſes made to the court bf Chan- 
cery. | 1 N | 
O'RATORY, S.. (erateria, Lat.) the art of ſpeaking ſo as 
to . clothe one's ſentiments, in a 6gwrative dition, to 
| warm 


ORD 


The exerciſe of 7 — In the Romiſh church, a 
lace ſet apart purely for praying. 
O'RB, 8. (e, rr. orbit, Lat.) round or ſpherical 
body. A celeſtial body, or planet. Figuratively, a wheel, 
or rolling bady. The 0rbs of his fierce chariot.” Par. 
Loft. A circle. A circular path deſcribed by any of the 
celeſtial bodies. A period, or revolution. A ſphere of 
action. The eye, ſo called on account of its form, and 
its furniſhing the body with light. A drop ſerene hath 


mY + ed their ar. Par. Loft. 1 
O'RBED, ad}. round; circular. Formed into a circle ; 
rounded. 


ORBFCULAR, | adj. (orbiculaire, Fr. orbicularis, Lat.) 


„ and to gain the aſſent of the auditours, 


ſpherical; or of a round ſhape. Circular; in the form of 


a circle, | ; : 
ORBFCULARLY, adv. after the form of a circle. Spheri- 
cally ; circularly. ' : 
ORBUCULARN 8. the ſtate or quality of being cir- 

cular. 
OR BTT, 8. {orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.) the line or path de- 

ſcribed by a planet in its revolution. | 
ORC?, 8. Cerca, Lat. wevya, Gr.) a ſort of ſea-fiſh. 
O'RCHAL, S. a ſtone of which a blue colour is made. 
ORCHANET, 5. an herb. b 

O'RCHARD, 8. (Skinner ſays it is corrupted either from 
'  evortyard, i. e. a yard where herbs grow, or from hor{yard, 
from | hortus, Lat. and yard, aurtigards, Goth. ortgeard, 
wyrtgyrd, Sax. gard, Brit. vert, varta, Sclav. kert, Hung. 


egred, Pol, ogorode, Ruff.) a garden or incloſure of fruit- 
trees | 


ORCHESTRA, O'RCHESTRE, S. (N , orcheftra, Gr. 
from - orcheomai, Gr. to dance, orcheftre, Fr.) in 
the antient theatre, the lower part made in the form of a 
ſemicircle, and ſurrounded with ſeats, ſo called becauſe, 
in the Grecian theatre, held their balls in this place ; 
in the modern theatre, place where the muſicians 


fit. 

O'RD, 8. in compoſition, implies ſharpneſs, or an edge in 
Sax. and in Iſl. a ſpear or ; which ſenſe it retains in 
co words, as ordhelm, Sax. _— of ——.— 
In old Engliſh, it implied beginning, nce perhaps the 

— — 1 Odds, ords and ends; for 
raps offals, or remnants. 

To ORDA'IN, v. 4. (ordino, Lat. ordiner, Fr.) to appoint 
or decree by public authority. To eſtabliſh or ſettle. To 
ſet in an office, followed by ever. To commiſſion to act 
as a cler . 

ORDAINER, 8. one — Eee or commiſ- 
fions another to aſſume an office. 

O'RDEAL, S. {(ordel, ordale, Sax. from ord, Sax. iron, 
and dale, Sax. a 12 a method of proving the in- 
nocence of a perfon ſuſpected of any crime, uſed in the 
time of Edward the Confeſſour, ud: fince as low as the 
times of King John and Henry III. wherein — 
accuſed was obliged to paſs blindfold through a path croſ- 
ſed by red hot bars of iron, or elſe ſwallow a cer- 
tain quantity of water, in alluſion to the cuſtom obſerved 
by the Jews. | 

ORDER, 8. {ordre, Fr. era, Lat.) a method, or regular 
diſpoſition. The eſtabliſhed manner of performing a thing. 
The proper ſtate, applied to the mind or body. A com- 
mand. A rule. — — government. A claſs or diviſion 
of the members of a ſtate. A religious ſociety. The office 
of a clegyman. A meaſure neceſſary or proper to effect any 
end; generally uſed with ix before it, and zo after it. Of 
«+ the greateſt uſo in order to our eternal happinefs.” After 
take, meaſures, or care, In aſtronomy, dire progreſs, op- 
poſed to e motion. In war, an arrangement of 
the parts of any force, either by ſea or land; or the diſ- 
tance of one rank or file from another. In architecture, 

a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, ornaments and propor- 
tions of columns and pilaſters ; or a regular arrangement 
of the projectin of a building, efpecially of a co- 
lumn ; or a certain rule for the proportions of the columns 
or other of a building. 

To ORDER, wv. 3. to regulate or conduct. To manage 

or procure.” To dire& or command. To commiſſion to 
act as a clergyman. 

O'RDERER,; 8. one that regulates, reduces to method, or 
223 in a regular manner. | 

ORDERLESS, a4. without order; in a confuſed man- 

ner. 

O©'RDERLINESS, 8. the ſtate or quality of being diſpoſed 
regularly, or without the leaſt 2 1 EI 

O'RDERLY, adv. in a methodical, or regular manner. 

O*RDERLY, ad, in a manner that is conſiſtent with rule. 


* 


* 


ORI 
' O'RDINABLE, ad. (erdine, Lat) fuch as may be ay, 


inted. 

ORDINAL, adj. (Fr.) noting order. on 

O'RDINAL, S. a figure, noting order or place. A ritual, 

O'RDINANCE, S. a law, rule or precept, accordin to 
which any thing ſhould be done; the obſervance 97 2 
command.” An appointment. A cannon ; at preſent writ 
ten ordnance. | . 

O'RDINARILY, adv, (from ordinary) 
bliſhed or ſettled rules. Commonly. 

O'RDINARY, adj. (pronounced ornary) eſtabliſhed 
common. Mean, of low rank, or value. Ugly, 
handſome, applied to the features. 

O'RDINARY, S. an eſtabliſhed judge in eccleſiaſtic cauſes: 
A ſettled eſtabliſhment. An actual and conſtant office. A 
regular price of a meal. A place of eating where a per- 
ſon pays a ſettled price for eating. One who officiates a, 
a chaplain at priſons. The ordinary of Newgate.” 

To O'RDINATE, v. a. (ordinatus, Lat.) to appoint, 

O'RDINATE, adj. regular, methodical. Ordinate figures 
are ſuch as have all their ſides and angles equal, b 

ORDINA'TION, S. Cordinatio, Lat.) an eſlabliſh'd order 
or tendency ; uſed with ro. An ordination to happi. 
„ neſs.” Norris. The act of giving a perſon authority 
to act as a clergyman. 

O'RDNANCE, S. (anciently written ordinance, but at pre- 

ſent ordnance, for the ſake of diſtinction) cannon or great 
guns. 

ORDON'NANCE, 8. 

icture. 

OR DURE, 8. Cerdure, Fr. from fordes, Lat. filth, accord. 
ing to Skinner) dung; excrements; filth. 

O RE, S. (or, ore, ora, Sax. oer, Belg. a mine) metals un- 
refined. Figuratively, metal. 

O'REWEED, O'REWOOD, S. (ora, Sax. a haven or port, 
and weed) a weed growing upon the rocks at high water 
mark, or broken from the bottom of the ſea by rough 
——_— and caſt upon the next ſhore by the wind and 
urge. 

O'RGAL, S. lees of wine. 

O'RGAN, S. (organe, Fr. opyary, organon, Gr.) any thing 
formed and deſigned for ſome certain uſe, action, or opera- 
tion. In mufic, an inſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral 
20's filled with wind . means of a pair of bellows, 

aving tops, and played on by the fingers in the ſame 
manner as an harpſichord. 

ORGANIC, ORGA'NICAL, adj. (organique, Fr. organi- 
cus, Lat.) conſiſting of various parts co-operating and com- 
municating with each other. Inſtrumental ; made or de- 
ſigned for ſome certain end. 

ORGANICALLY, adv, by means of organs or inſtruments; 
by an organical diſpoſition of parts. 

O'RGANISM, S. the ſtructure of the ſeveral parts of any 
animal fabric or machine, ſo as to operate to a certain 
end. 

O'RGANIST, S. Cerganiſte, Fr.) one who plays on the or- 


an. 

ORGANIZATION, S. (from organize, Fr.) a conſtruction 
in which the parts are ſo * as mutually to aſſiſt, to 
co- operate with, and be ſubſervient to, each other. 

To ORGANI'ZE, v. a. (organiſer, Fr.) to conſtruct the 
E of an animal fabric, or machine, ſo that they ſhall 

e mutually ſubſervient to, and co-operate with cach o- 
ther. 

O'RGAN-LOFT, S. the loft where an organ ſtands and is 

layed upon. 

O'RGANY, S. (organum, Lat.) an herb. 

ORGA'SM, Sg(orga/me, Fr. opyacu, orga/mes, Gr. violence 
or turgency, from epyaw, ergo, Gr. to ſwell) a ſudden vio- 
lence, impulſe, or appetite, 

O'RGEIS, S. a ſea-ſiſh, called likewiſe an organ/ing, from 
a OO of orkenlyng, becauſe taken on the Orkney 
cOaſt. 

O'RGILLOUS, adj. (orgilleux, Fr.) proud; haughty. 
The princes orgi/lous.” Shak. Not in uſe. 

O'RGIES, S. (it has no fingular. Orgies, Fr. orgia, Lat.) 
the mad rites performed at the feaſts of Bacchus. Figura- 
tively, any frantic revels. 

O'RIENT, adj. (oriens, Lat. orient, Fr.) riſing as the ſun. 
Faftern. Bright, ſhining ; glittering. From or, Fr. gold. 


according to eſta. 


3 Uſual, 
Or not 


(Fr.) the diſpoſition of figures in a 


„Morning hight — more crient in yon weſtern cloud.” 
Par, — 4 
ORIENT, S. (Fr.) the Eaſt, or part where the ſun firſt ap- 


ars. 
ORIENTAL, 


. (Fr.) Eaſtern, placed in the Baft. Pro- 
ceeding ke ry EY" 


ORIE'N- 


| 


ms am TI" Wu 


' , hole: made b 


ORR | 

ORIENTAL, 8. an inhabitant of the eaſtern parts of the | 
ds. 

ORIE/NTALISM, S. an expreſſion or manner of ſpeaking 
aliar to thoſe who live in the Eaſt. i 

ORIENT A'LITY,' 8. the ſtate of riſing or being in the 

Faſt. No power iar to his orientality.“ Brown. 

O'RIFICE, S. (orifice, Fr. vrißcium, Lat.) any opening, or 

an inſtrument with a point. 

O'RIFLAMBE, 8. (co d from auriflamma, Lat. or 
flamme d'or, Fr.) a golden ſtandard. AinsworTH. 

ORIGAN, S. (Fr. origanum, Lat.) wild marjoram. 

O'RIGIN, ORVFGIENAL, S. (origine, Fr. origo, originis, 
Lat.) the beginning or firſt exiſtence. A fountain, ſource, 
or that whith gives beginning or exiſtence. A firſt copy, 
or that from which any thing is tranſcribed, tranſlated or 
imitated 3 in this ſenſe original only is uſed. Derivation 
or deſcent. 

ORI'GINAL, adj. (originel, Fr. originalis, Lat.) primitive, 
or prim 5 firſt 3 priſtine. 5 
ORVGINALLY, adv. in its firſt ſtate ; primarily, or with“ 
regard to the firſt cauſe or right. At firſt, As the firſt 

authours. 

ORTGINALNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of being the 
ſirſt or original. 

ORI/GINARY, adj. uctive, or cauſing exiſtence ; that 
which was the firſt ſtate. Seldom uſed. 

To ORVGINATE, v. @. to produce as a cauſe; to bring 
into exiſtence. 

ORIGINA'TION, S. (originatio, Lat.) the act of producing 
as a firſt cauſe, or of bringing into exiſtence. 

O'RISONS, S. (not uſed in the ſingular, erai/on, Fr. this 
word is accented by Milton and Craſhaw on the firſt ſyll- 
able; by Shakeſpeare both on the firſt and ſecond, and by 
others on the ſecond) 3 | 

O'RLOP,. S. (owerloop, Belg. from over and /copen, Belg. to 

aſs or run) the middle deck of a ſhip. 

ORNAMENT, S. (ornamentum, Lat. ornement, Fr.) an em- 
belliſhment, or any thin uſed purely for ſhow, or to ſet off 

2 g. Figuratively, honour, or that which confers a 

ignity. 

OR AME/NTAL, adj. ſerving to ſet off a thing. 

ORNAMEN TALLY, adv. in fach a manner as to em- 
belliſh or ſet off. 

ORNAMENTED, adj. embelliſhed, adorned, or ſet off. 

ORNA'TE, adj. (ornatzxs, Lat.) fine, adorned, ** So be- 
« deck'd, ornate, and gay.” Milt. Agon. 

ORNA”'TENESS, S. finery. 

O'RNATURE, 8. decoration. ArinsworTH. 

ORNTI'SCOPIST, S. (from ws, ornis, Gr. a bird, and 
oxorew, ſtopeo, Gr. to behold or look at) one who examines 
the flight of birds in order to foretel fome future event. 

ORNITHO/LOGY, S. (from , ornis, Gr. a bird, and 
Nos, Jogos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe on birds. 

O'RPHAN, S. (oe@arc;, orphancs, Gr.) a child who has loſt 
either one or both of his parents. 

O'RPHAN, aj. bereft or deprived either of one or both 

arents by death. 

ORPHAN AGE, ORPHANISM, S. pang ac, Foe the 
ſtate of a perſon who has loſt either one or of his 


parents. 

O'RPIMENT, S. (orpiment, Fr. auripigmentum, Lat.) a foli- 
aceous foſſil, of a fine and pure texture, remarkably heavy, 
and of à bright and beautiful yellow, like gold; very 
tough; bending eaſily without breaking; melting readi- 
ly, and ſoon burning away. It is ufed by painters for a 


got colour. | 

O'RPINE, S. (orpin, Fr.) liverer or rofe-root, ſo called from 
the appearance of its flowers. 

O'RRERY, S. an inftrument which repreſents the revolu- 
tions of - the heavenly bodics : Firft invented by Mr. 
Rowley, of Litchfield, and named from the earl of Orrery, 
that gentleman's patron. It is obſerved that almoſt every 
art has either been improved or encouraged by one or 
other of this noble family. Mr. Wright made great 
improvements in the lately; the many curious 

netariums made by the ingenious Mr. B. Martin of 
leet-ſtreet, ſhow how poſlible it is for knowledge to add 
to the acquiſitions of our predeceffors ; and the orreries 
and globes of Mr. Neal in Leadenhall-ftreet, afford abun- 
dant conviction, that new lights may be ftruck out in almoſt 
every ſcience, and that machines may be ſtill invented, 
which, though of inexpreſſible utility, may lay unknown 
ll Providence ſhall introduce that perſon into the world, 
whom it intends to make the inſtrument of benevolence to | 


7 A kind of geld 


human | 
O'RRIS, 8. (rin Lat.) a plant or flower. 
whlver lace, from orrit, old Fr. 


__ 


OST | 
O'RTS, S. (ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. Skinner derives it 
ort, Teut. the fourth part of any thing; but Mr. 
Lye from orda, Ir. a fragment) refuſe; {craps oi writ 

left on a plate. Things left or thrown 298 

O'RTHODOX, adj. (Fr. from ages, orthos, Gr. right, and 
Joxew, dokeo, Gr. to think) ſound in opinion or doctrine; 
applied to religious principles. 

OR” THODOXLY, adj. with a ſoundneſs of opinion or doc- 
trine. 

O'RTHODOXY, S. (from ges, orthos, Gr. right or ſound, 
and Joe, doxia, Gr. an opinion) ſoundneſs of doctrine, 
or opinion, in matters of oe, 

ORTHODROMICS, S. (from ogbog, orthos, Gr. right, and 
Feome;, dromos, Gr. a courſe) right ſailing, or the art of 
ailing in the arch of ſome great circle, which is the ſhorteſt 
N between any two points on the ſurface of the 

obe. | 

ORTHO'GRAPHER, S. («0o;, orthos, Gr. right, and yeatu, 
grapho, Gr. to write) one who {ſpells according to the 


rules of grammar, or the general practice of the beſt au- 
thours. 


ORTHOGRA'PHIC, ORTHOGRA'PHICAL, adj. rightly 


ſpelled. Relating to the ſpelling. Delineated according 
to the elevation, not the ground plots. In geography, 
the orthographic prejection of the 6 here, is a repreſenta- 
tion of the ſeveral points of its 2 on a plane, which 
cuts It in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to be placed 
at an infinite diſtance, vertical to one of its hemiſperes. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY, S. that part of grammar which teaches 
how words ſhould be ſpelt. The art or practice of ſpell- 
ing. In architecture, the elevation of a building. In 
geometry, the art of expreſſing or drawing the fore- ſight 
plan, or ſide of any object. In fortification, the profile 
or plan of any work. | 

ORTHO'PNOEA, S. (orthopnte, Fr. agbeg, ort bes, Gr. wma, 
pnoca, Gr.) in medicine, a diſorder in which a perſon can- 
* breath, unleſs he continues in an upright or erect 

re. 


O'RTIVE, adj. (Fr. ortive) relating to the riſing of any 


lanet or ſtar. 
OR 


* 8. (Fr.) a ſmall bird, accounted very delicious 
O'RVAL, S. (orvale, Fr: orvala, Lat.) the herb clary. 
ORVTETAN, S. (orwietano, Ital. fo called from a mounte- 
bank of Orvieto in Italy) an antidote or medicine uſed to 
revent the effects of poiſon. 


| OSCHEO'CELE, S. (from «xt, 9, bon, Gr. the ſerotum, 


and «nan, tele, Gr. a ſwelling) a kind of hernia or rup- 
ture, wherein the inteſtines break into the ſcrotum. 

OSCILLA'TION, S. (g/cillium, Lat.) the act of moving 
backwards and forwards. 

OSCFLLATORY, adj}. (y/cillum, Lat.) moving backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum. 

O'SCITANCY, S. (o/cicantia, Lat.) the act of yawning. 
Unuſual ſleepneſs: Careleſneſs. | 

O'SCITANT, adj. (o/citans, Lat.) yawning. Unuſually 
257 Sluggith. Careleſs. 

OSCLIA”TION, S. (from e, Lat. to yawn) the act of 
yawning. Figuratively, careleſſneſs. 

O'SIER, S. (Fr.) a tree of the willow kind, growing by 
the water, of which the twigs are uſed in making baſkets. 

O'SMUND, S. a plant. | 

O'SPRAY, S. (from os, Lat. a bone, and prey) the ſa eagle, 
of which it 1s reported, that when he hovers in the air, 
all the fiſh in the water turn up their bellies, and lie ſtill 
for him to chooſe which he pleaſes. Hanmer. | 

OS'SELET, S. (a diminutive of os, a bone) a little hard 
ſubſtance ariſing on the infide of an horſe's knee, among 
the ſmall bones. 

OS'SICLE, S. /efficulum, Lat. a diminutive of c, Lat. a 
bone) a ſmall bone. 

OSSI'FIC, a. (from os, Lat. a bone, and facio, Lat. 
make) having the gone turning into bone. 
OSSIFICA'TION, S. the act of changing the fleſhy parts 
A bones. The ſtate of a membranous part changed in- 

to bone. 

O'SSIFRAGE, S. (ofifrage, Fr. f Lat.) a kind of 
eagle, ſo called — 4 it breaks * bones of animals 
in order to come at the marrow. 

To O'SSIFY, v. 4. (from , Lat. a bone, and fo, Lat. to 
become) to change into a bone. | 

OSSI'VORANT), adj. from os, Lat. a bone, and wore, Lat. 


to devour) devouring 


O'SSUARY, 8. («/werivm, Lat.) a chamel houſe z a place 
where the bones of the dead are kept. 1 


O'ST, OU ST, S. a veſſel upon which bops or malt is. 
OST E N- 


dried. 


Y 


OSTE/NSIVE, adj. (ofentif; Fr. often/ur, Lat.) ſhowing) (+ 


OS TER NT, S. tent, Lat.) an appearance, air, or mien. 
1% In a ſad ent.“ Shar. Show, or token. Such fair 
„ offtents of love.” Suak. A portent, or prodigy ; ac- 
cented on the laſt ſyllable. * Frighted with this dire 
% offent.” DTD. The two firſt ſenſes are peculiar to 
Shakeſpear.  * | | , | 
OSTENTA'TION, S. (Fr. ofentatio, Lat.) meer outward 
- ſhow or appearance. A diſplay of any thing, including 
variety, or ambition. A ſhow or ſpectacle. Some de- 
« lightful ofentation.” Stax. The ſecond. ſenſe is the 
maoſt proper or common. Yonge ne Fre RE 
» OSTENTA'TIOUS, adj. fond of ſhowing any thing which 
may give the public an advantageous opinion of one's 
wealth or abilities. K 
OSTENTA'TIOUSLY, adv. ſhowing or diſplaying in ſuch 
a manner as declares ambition or vanity. f 
OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS, S. the act of diſplaying with 
vanity or ambition. 
OSTENTA “TOUR, 8. {oftentateur, Fr.) one that diſplays 
any advantage through ambition or vanity. 
OSTEO'COLLA, S. (ofteccolle, Fr. from orte, ofteon, Gr. 
a bone, and , hollao, Gr. to glue together) a ſpar, 
generally coarſe, concreted with earthy and ſtony matter, 
. precipitated by water, and incruſted upon ſticks, ſtones, 
2 amous for bringing on callus in bones, but ſeldom 
mentioned in modern practice. 
OSTEO'LOGY, S. (erte, ofteen, Gr. a bone, and Ayo, 
logos, Gr. a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe or deſcription of bones. 
O'STIARY, S. (etiam, Lat.) the mouth or opening at which 
a river diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. | 
O'STLER, 8. © hofteliere, Fr. from hotel, a ſtable ; ar, 
Sclav. and Boh. lars, Pol. one that keeps aſſes, from el, 
an aſs) the man who takes care of horſes, or ſtables at an 
inn 
OSTLERT, S. (hoftelerie, Fr.) the place belonging to an 
oſtler. | 
O'STRACISM, 8. (oftraci/me, Fr. „ oftraki/mos, 
Gr. from orpaxor, oftrakon, Gr. a ſhell, on which the per- 
ſons names was written, who was to be baniſhed) a method 
taken by the Athenians to baniſh ſuch perſons in their ſtate 
- whoſe great power, abilities or merit, rendered them capa- 
ble of attempting any thing which might endanger the 
conſtitution, Figuratively, iſhment, or public cen- 
ſure. 
OSTRACTTES, S. the common oyſter in its foſſil ſtate : A 
petrifed oyſter. 
O'STRICH, S. {auftruche, oftruce, Fr. abeffrux, aveſtruz, 
Span. firuzzuo, Ital, frau/z, Teut. fruthio, Lat.) a very 
large bird; its wings are ſhort, and its neck about four or 
five ſpans. The feathers of its wings are in great eſteem 
as ornaments, They are hunted by w courſe, for 
they never fly, but uſe their wings to aſſiſt them in run- 
ning. They ſwallow bits of iron in the ſame manner as 
other birds do gravel or ſtones, to aſſiſt in digeſting their 
food. They lay their eggs on the ground, hide them un- 


der the ſand, and leave them to be hatched by the ſun. 


The ſtupidity of this bird is remarkable on two accounts, 


firſt, in covering its head with reeds, and thinking, that 


notwithſtanding its body is all that time expoſed, it cannot 
be ſecn. Secondly, the manner in which they are caught ; 
they that go in purſuit of them draw the ſkin of an oſtrich's 
neck on one hand, which proves a ſufficient - lure to take 
them with the other. 
little brain, that Heliogabalus had the brans of 600 heads 
one night tor, his ſupper. 


OTACOU'STIC, 8. (from wra, ofa, Gr. the cars, and | 


axove, akouo, Gr. to hear) a medicine to cure deafneß. 
An inſtrument uſed by the deaf to make them hear bet- 


ter. 


OTHER, pen. (other, auther, authre, Sax, autre, Fr. 


altro, Ital. alter, Lat.) applied to things, different; oppoſed 


to this. Applied to perſons, not ones ſelf but ſome body 
Uſed with fade, not the ane or this; the contrary. 
Uſed with each, it implies reciprocation, ſomething be- 

| After next, it implies the 
third, joined with day. Sometimes it uſed elliptically ; 


elſe. 
ſides, or more. next. 


for, 'an other thing, or ſomething different. 


C'THERGUISE, 2%. (ſometimes written and pronounced 


othergueſs) of an other or different kind. 
O'THERWHERE, 'a4j. in another or different place. 
©” THERWHILE, adv. (otherwwhile Sax.) at other time:. 
OTHERWISE, adv. in a different manner. 
means or cauſes, In other reſpects. | 
O'TTER, S. (oter, 


+ 4 eu” 4 
«#7, 3 « 1 (2 


It is obſervable that they have ſo 


otyr, Sax. otter, Belg. and Teut. coder, 
Dan, loutre, Fr. lutra, Lat.) an amphibious animal that 


prrys upon fiſh, the toes of its hinder feet are joined by a 


—_— 


2» ES 


8 


— 


ö 


| 


* 


_ 


— 


To O'VER-BULE, v. a. to oppreſs by bulk. 


By other 


O YE 


membrane like thoſe of a gooſe or a duck, | 
feet have Lone? its teeth reſemble thoſe of a * Ay 
It harbour? 


) oblong 3 reſembling 


an | | 
O'VAL, | length is greater thay 
an egg. 


OVA'&IOUS, adj. (from om, Lat.) conſiſting of eggs 
the ar P 

body of an animal, wherein the eggs are lodged 2 * 

3 is performed. ” 


ATION, S. (Fr. „atio, Lat.) a leſſer triumph amon 


an ener 
formidable 


ouch of a boar; is the blow given by the tuſk of a — 


from ocher, F. to cut. 5 

OVEN, S. (gen, ofne, Sax. from ofa, Sax, a heath; oven 
Belg. n, Leut. own, Dan. oe, Ruff. ogne, Ruff 
ogein, Sclav. Croat. and Dalm. ogien, Pol. woren, Lui 
oben, Boh. fire) an arched cavity heated with fagots, and 
uſed in baking. 

O'VER, in the names of places has two different ſigniſica. 
tions; if the place be ſituated on the banks or near a river, 
it comes from the Sax. e, a bank, but if there be another 
place of the ſame: name in the neighbourhood, which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the word zether, then over comes from 
#far, Goth. above, or upper. 

O'VER, prep. - (ufar, Goth. ober, ofer, ofre, ouer, Sax. ar, 

rit. ar, ouer, and owerai, Arm. abar, Perl. wpro, Precop, 
ob, ober, uber, Teut. over, Belg. eber, Dan.) ſuperiour 
to, or above, applied to excellence, dignity, authority, or 
place. Acroſs, or from one ſide to the other. He 
% leaped over the brook.” Thorough. All the world 
over.“ HANMER, Some period belles. joined with night, 

O'VER, adv. above the top, More than a quantity aſſigned. 
From fide to fide. From one to another. From a coun. 
try beyond the ſea. On the ſurface. Paſt. After read, 
throughout. Oer and cer, denotes repetition. To exceſs, 
Over and above, implies beſides, or more than what waz 
at firſt ſuppoſed, or immediately intended. Ower-againf, 
oppoſite ; or facing in front. In compoſition its hignifi- 
cations are various, but it generally implies exceſs, more 


than enough, or too much. 6574 

To O'VER-ABOUND, v. 4. to abound more than enough, 

To OVER-ACT, v. a. to carry any character too far: To 
act more than enough. 0 

To O'VER-ARCH, v. @. to cover with an arch. 

To O'VER-AWE, ©. a. to keep in awe. | / 

N O VER- BALANCE, v. a. to weigh down or prepon- 

erate. s 

O'VER-BALANCE, S. ſomething more than an equivalent. 

O WER- BATTLE, aj. (Johnſon ſays, he knows not the 
derivation of this word; but adds that Sarten is to grow 
fat, and that Satte, in Oxford, implies to eat at a college 
on truſt) too fruitful, ** In,over-battle grounds?” Hooks. 

To O'VER-BEAR, v. 4. to bear down; to repreſs, or 
whelm. {DE SE 

To . v. a. to offer more for a thing than it is 
worth. 

To O'VER-BLOW, v. a. to drive away the clouds be ore 
the wind. Neuterly, to be paſt its violence. 

O'VER-BOARD, adv. off, or out of a ſhip. 


* 


« To over- 
„% bulk us all.” SnAxk. 


TO O'VER-BURDEN, v. 4. to load wich too great 4 


weight. Ky 

To O'VER-BUY, v. 3. to buy too dear. 

To O'VER-CARRY, v. 4a. to carry too far, 

To O'VER-CAST, v. a. to cloud, or darken. To cover, 
uſed by ſempftreſſeſs for that kind of work, with which 
they cover button holes. To rate too high. 

To O'VER-CHARGE, v. a. to oppreſo, cloy, or ſurcharge 
with too much fqod. To loid or crowd to exceſs. 1? 
_ too high. To fill too full. To load with too great ® 
charge. | 

To O'VER-CLOUD, w». 8. to cover with clouds. 

To O'VER-CLOY, v. 4..to fill with tco much food. 

To O'VERCOME, v. a. (preter, overcame, part. paſſ. over. 
come, fermerly overcomen, 


» f 1 
* : * - * 


overcomen, Belg .ofercumen, wy 


8 — 3 


 O'VERLASHINGLY, adv. 


* 8 


O VE 


to ſubdue, conquer, or yanquiſh in battle or by calamity. | 
"To overflow. To come over or upon. © Overcome us 
„ like a ſummer's cloud.” Szax. The laſt ſenſe is not 

in aſe. Neuterly, to get the better, to gain the victory. 

O'VERCOMER, S. one that conquers an enemy or any 
difficulty. 

To O'VERCOVER, D. a, to cover over, or in ſuch a man- 
ner as to leave no part expoſed, . 

To O'VERCROW, v. a. to crow as if conquerour, 

To O'VERDO, v. a. to do any thing to exceſs, 

To O'VERDRESS, v. 4. to adorn too much. 
o O'VERDRIVE,. v. @. to drive too hard. 

4» OVEREYE, v. a, to ſuperintend, obſerve, or remark. 


il 


To O'VEREMPTY, v. 4. to make too empty. 


O'VERFAL, S. a cataract or fall of water. 

To O'VERFLOW, v. . to be too full to be contained 
within the-brim. To abound to exceſs. Actively, to fill 
beyond the brim, To deluge, drown, or cover with wa- 
ter. Figuratively, to overpower. 


O'VERFLOW, S. the ftate of a veſſel which has more li- 


' -quour poured in it than is ſufficient to fill it. Such a 


uantity as flows over. Too great an abundance. 
YVERFLOWING, S. the act of exceeding limits, applied 


to water, Too great a plenty or abundance. 


O'VERFLOWINGLY, aj. in ſuch a manner as to exceed | 


any limits. 

To O'VERFLY, v. a. to paſs over in flight. 

O'VERFORWARDNESS, S. too great a quickneſs or for- 
wardneſs. 

To O'VERFREIGHT, v. 4. (preter overfreighted, part. 
overfraught) to load too heavily. 

To 9 VERGET, v. a. to reach or come up with. Not in 
uſe. 


To O'VERGLANCE, v. 4. to look flightly and quickly 
over. 

To O'VERGO, adj. to ſurpaſs, exceed, or excel. 

To O'VERGORGE, vs. a. to eat or ſwallow too much. 

O'VERGREAT, aj. too great: Too much. 

To O'VERGROW, v. a. (preter overgrew, part. paſt. 
overgrown) to cover by growth. To riſe hi — above. 
Neuterly, to grow beyond the uſual ſtan or natural 


ſize. 

O'VERGROWTH, S. exceſſive growth. 

To O'VERHALE v. 4. to ſpread over. To examine a ſe- 
cond time. 

To O'VERHANG ». a. to jut or hang over. 

To O'VERHARDEN ©. 4a. to make too hard. 

O'VERHEAD adv. aloft, above. In the ceiling ; over a 

rſon's head. 

To O'VERHEAR vv. &. to hear thoſe who do not intend 
to be heard. - 

To O'VERHEAT v'. 4. to heat to exceſs. 

To O'VERJOY v. 2. to tranſport; to affect with too 
too much joy, 

O'VERJOY, S. exceſs of joy. 

To O'VERLABOUR, v. 4. to take too much pains in do- 
ing any thing, To make a perſon labour too much. 

To O'VERLADE, v. a. to oppreſs with too heavy a bur- 


then, 
O'VERLARGE, adj. EN. 
yperbolically. Not in uſe. 
To O'VERLAY, v. 4. to oppreſs by too much weight or 
wer. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe covering. 
o cover the ſurface of a thing. To join by ſomething 


laid over, 
To O'VERLEAP, ». a, to leap over or acroſs. 
O'VERLEATHER, S. the upper leather, or that of a 


ſhoe which covers the foot. My toes look through the 
* overleather.” SHAK. 


O'VERLIGHT, S. too ftrong a light. 
To O'VERLIVE, v. a. to live too long. 
O'VERLIVER, S. one that lives longer than another. 
To O'VERLOAD, v. a. to burthen with too great a load. 
O'VERLONG, aj. too long. | 
To O'VERLOOK, 2. 4. to view from a higher place. To 
. Peruſe, To ſuperintend. To review. Fo neglect; to 
ight, as if it had never affected the ſight or mind. 
O'VERLOOKER, S. one that ſees over any thing below : 
One that paſſes by a thing without obſerving it. 
O'VERLOQOP, S. ſee Oxror. . 
MAS TEP, adj. having too much maſt. 
** n. v. 4. to ſubdue ; to keep in ſervile 
udjection. n Al 
To. OVERMATCH, 5. 4. to. be too. powerful for. Te 
quer, , PS FH: 
O'VERMATCH, $.. one of ſuperiour power. 
O'VERMEASURE, 8. 1 — more than meaſure. 


- * — =. — 
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To O'VERMIX, v. 4. to mix with too much. 

nn adj. higheſt, or ſuperiour to others in au- 
thority. * iet 

O'VERMUCH, adj. too much; more than enough. 

O'VERMUCH, . too great a degree. ni 

O'VERMUCHNESS, S. exceſs. Too great abundance. 

O'VERNIGHT, S. (this word is uſed only as a compound 
noun by Shakeſpeare ; but by Addiſon as a noun, and a 
prepoſition) the night before. 

To O'VERNAME, v. &.. to read the names in a lift. 

To O'VEROFFICE, v. 4. to tyrannize. n 
OVEROFFTCIOUSs, adj. too buſy; too fond of aſſiſting z 
too importunate. x | 
To O'VERPASS, v. 4. to paſs over or croſs. To overlook 
or ſlight, To omit in a reckoning, To omit without 
receiving. | 

O'VERPAST, part. azj. gone: Paſt. 

To O'VERPAY, v. 4. to pay too much. 

To O'VERPERCH, v. a. to fly over. 

To O'VERPEER, v. a. to look or hover over. Not in uſe. 

O'VERPLUS, S. that which remains above what is ſuffi - 
cient, 

To O'VER-POISE, v. 4. to outweigh. 

O'VERPOISE, S. any weight which is heavier than, or out 
ballances, another. 

To O'VERPOWER, v. a. to conquer, or oppreſs by greater 

wer. 

To O'VERPRESS, v. 4. to cruſh, or bear upon with irre- 
ſiſtible force. 

To O'VERPRIZE, v. 4. to value at too high a rate. 

O'VER-RANK, adj. too high a rank. g 

To O'VER-RATE, v. à. to rate or value too high. _ 

To O'VER-REACH, v. &. to riſe above: To deceive or 
impoſe upon by ſuperiour cunning. Neuterly, to e's. 
the hinder feet too far forwards, and ſtrike the toes agai 

the fore ſhoes, applied to a horſe. 

To 1 ER-READ, v. 4. to read over, or peruſe. Not in 
uſe. 

To O'VER-RED, v. à. to cover with red. 

To O'VER-RIPEN, v. 4. to make too ripe. 

To O'VER-ROAST, v. a. to roaſt too much. 

To O'VER-RULE, v. 4. to influence, or force to a com- 
pliance by ſuperiour authority, To govern with exceſs of 
authority. In law, to ſupertctle, or reje as incompetent, 
* To over-rule a plea.” 


| To O'VER-RUN, v. a. to wander t h-a country by 


force of arms, To exceed in running: To overſpread of 
cover all over. To peſter, or harraſs by numbers. In 
rinting, to be obliged to change the diſpoſition of the 
ines in corrections, becauſe the inſertions cannot be con- 
tained within the formes compaſs. Neuterly, to flow over; 
to be more than full. 

To O'VERSEE, v. a. to ſuperintend. To paſs by withot 
taking notice of. To omit. 

O'VERSEEN, part. miſtaken or deceived. 

OVERSE'ER, S. one who is employed to ſee that others 
perform their duty. An officer employed to collect and 
take care of the money collected for the poor of a pariſh. 

To O'VERSET, v. @. to turn the bottom of a veſſel up- 
wards, Figuratively, to be hurried away by any impe: 
tuous paſſion. Neuterly, to fall off its baſis. | 

To O'VERSHADE, v. 4. to make dark. 

To O'VERSHADOW, vv. a. to caſt a ſhadow over any 
thing: To ſhelter or protect. 

To OWERSHOOT, v. . to fly beyond the mark. Ac- 

- tively, to ſhoot beyond the mark. Uſed with a reciprocal 
pronoun, to venture too far, to go beyond one's abili- 


tles. | 

O'VERSIGHT, S. the office of a perſon employed to ſee 
that others perform their duty. A miſtake or errour owing 
to inadvertence. 


To O'VERSIZE, v. a. to exceed in bulk. To plaſter over 


with fize. re 
To O'VERSKIP, wv. a. to paſs by leaping. To paſs over. 
Figuratively, to eſcape. | ; | 
To O'VERSLEEP, v. 4. (preter. and part. paſs, ever/lepr) 
to ſleep too long. 8 
To RSLIP, v. 4. to paſs without doing or taking no- 
tice "" Sg * hdr «ia > 41 
To O'VER-SNOW, v., 4. to cover with ſnow. 
O'VERSOLD, part. fold at too high a price. 
O'VERSOON, adv. too ſoon, 


| O'VERSPENT, pars, wearied or fatigued by too. much la- 


To O'VERSPREAD, v. 4. to 
Over. #-.-E ty og of 71 
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conditions. 
To O'VERSTARK, v. a. to ſtare too wildly, 
To O'VERSTO 
To O'VERSTORE, v. 4. to tore with too much. 
To O'VERSTRAIN, v. a. to ſtrain any part by making too 
violent efforts, Actively, to ſtretch too far. 
To O'VERSWAY, b. 4. to force to compliance by ſu- 
period 
To O'VERSWELL, v. Fa to ſwell W riſe above. 
O'VERT,. adj. (ouvert, Fr.) open; public ; apparent. 
O'VERTL 48. openly. 4 
To O'VERTAKE, v. 4. to catch in purſuit. To come 
up to ſomething going before. To ſurprize, followed by 


Io O'VERSTAND, ». 4. to fand 100 obſtinately , upon. 


2. | 
_ O'VERTASK, v. 4. to exact too great burthens or 
uties. | 
To O'VERTAX, v. a. to tax too highly. __ 
To O'VERTHROW, v. 4. (preter. overthrew, part. over- 
thrown) to turn upſide down. To throw down, or de- 
moliſh. To deſtroy : To conquer or defeat, applied to an 


army. 

O'VERTHROW, S. the ſtate of being thrown down, or 
tumbled upſide down. Ruin; deſtruction. Degradation. 
A defeat. | 

O'VERTHROWER, 8 one that beats down, ruins or de- 
feats. 

O'VERTHWART, adv. oppoſite or over againſt. Croſſing 
any thing. Perverſe, applied to humour. | | 

OVERTHWA'RTNESS, S. perverſeneſs. 

OVER TO OK, preter. and part. paſſive of OverTAKE. 

To O'VERTOP, v. 4. to riſe above the top. Figurative- 
ly, to excel or ſurpaſs. To make of leſs importance by 
ſuperiour excellence. 

To O'VERTRIP, v. 4. to trip or walk light and nimbly 
Over. 

O'VERTURE, S. {ouverture, Fr.) an opening, or diſcloſure. 
A propoſal. A piece of muſic, uſually ending with a 


ugue. | 
To SVERTURN, 4. a. to throw down; to ruin; to ſub- 
vert. Figuratively to over-power, ſurmount, or con- 


quer. 

o ERTURNER, S. one that ſubverts. 

To O'VERVALUE, v. a. to rate at too high a price. 

To O'VERVEIL, v. &. to cover. 

To O'VERVOTE, v. 4. to produce a greater number of 
voters on one's fide, than the other can boaſt. | 

To O'VERWATCH, v. 3. to overcome with too long 

Want of reſt, 

O'VERWATCHED, adj. tired with too long watching. 

O'VERWEAK, adj. too weak or feeble. 

To O'VERWEARY, v. a. to weary or fatigue too much. 

To O'VERWEATHER, v. a. to batter by violence of wea- 
ther. 

To -O'VERWEEN, v. z. to think too highly of ones ſelf. 

O'VERWEENINGLY, adv. with too much arrogance, or 

too good an opinion of one's ſelf. 

To O'VERWEIGH, v. 4. to weigh down; to weigh more. 
To be of more . Ft. 

O'VERWEIGHT, S. the ſtate of a thing which is heavier 
than another. 

To O'VERWHELM, v. a. to cruſh under ſomething violent 

or heavy. To look gloomy. To beat down by force of 
Water. | 

O'VERWHELMINGLY, adv, in ſuch a manner as to beat 

down, and overcome ; applied primarily to water, and 

_ figuratively, to calamity or the paſſions. 

 O'VERWISE, adj. affect 

affectation. | 

O'VERWROUGHT, . laboured too much. Wrought 

all over. To acquire by over reaching. The villain is 
« overauroight of all my money.” Shaxk. Johnſon ima- 

- vines it to be miſprinted for overaurengcel. nn 

oN ERWORN, part. worn out or ſubdued by labour and 


time. 1 r | 4 

O'VERZEALOUS, a4}. zealous too much. . 

QU GRE S. (owwibt, awwht, Sax, Johnfon, who derives it 
from 4, Sax. without mentioning orb, ſays it ſhould 
on account of its etymology be ſpelt aught ; but if it is 
derived from owibt, Sax. as it undoubredly is, then ac- 
cording to its etymology, it ſhould be ſpelt ought) any 


oU'GHT, verb. imperf. ohnſon ' obſerves, that though 
: 


_ etymologiſts make this verb the preter of ce, yet in ſome 
l 2 it cannot be ſo, eſpecially when i ka «pre ſigni 
a o be 


* ) was bound to pay, or indebted. obl 
duty. To be fit or neceſſary, ON 


„ v. 4. to croud, or fill too ell, 5 


OUT, in compo 


edly wiſe: Conceited: Wiſe, to 


Xs: 

OUT 

O'VIFORM, 424. (from eum, Lat, an egg, an 4 
1 Rape) 1 ſhape of an egg. _w Wr, Lat, 
; OVFPAROUS, adj. (from own, Te an egg, and jar; 
Tat. to bring forth) bringing forth eggs. nn, 
| OUNCE, S. (once, Fr. uncia, Lat.) a weight, the twelfth 
part of a pound, containing twenty penny. weights in tro 
— oþ M avoirdu -r welght, &e Extormk part 7 4 
und. n natur 0 a lynx, or , 
| — Fr. onza, Span. 1 ds 4 J panther ; from 
OU'PH, S. (fee ELF) a fairy; or imaginary being, called 
goblin, - bee : l 
OU'R, pron. pofſeffive (ure, Sax. unſar, Gr. wor, T 
III. ockrar, it” in the dual) he, i or belonging ws 
Of the ſame country with us. When the ſubſtantive goes 
2 we write ours. *©** Edmund, you ſhall be ours 
HAK. 
OURSELVES, reciprocal pron. (the plural of u 
aha of N Ounſelf 10 uſt in the A4 U 
1 
| OU'sR, S. (co, Feut.) tanner's bark. 

OU'SEL, S. (gfe, Sax.) a blackbird. The o/#/ cock ſo 
* black of hue.” Snax. . 

To OU'ST, v. a. (pronounced out ; ouſter, 6ter, Fr.) in 
law ; to put out, or deprive of. Oed of his poſleſi- 
% on.” 3 Cro. 349. h : 

OU'T, adv. (at us, Goth. 2, Sax. ut, ux, a, Il. aut, 17 
* .auſz, Teut. ore, oot, ot, ox, ex, Ruſſ. of, od, uf, ot 
ez, Pol. Boh. and Sclav. o, Brit. «, Ir. ax, Perſ. at Arm.) 

not in a place, generally oppoſed to iz. In a ſtate of dif. 
cloſure. The leaves are our.” ' Bac. _ Abſent from x 
place or home. From an inner to a more public part, In 
a ſtate of extinction, after go : Exhauſted, applied to li- 
quour, Diſcarded by the court. To the end, after bear 
or ce. Loudly, or 0 as to be heard, after the verbs feat, 
read, laugh, &c. Let to another, applied to lands. In 
an errour, applied to the judgment. At a loſs, ap- 
plied to the underftanding. Out at elbows, ſignifies torn 
or worn in holes, applied to dreſs, or in a ſtate of 
poverty, applied to condition. This word is uſed empha- 
tically before alas, and after verbs ſignifying diſcovery, 

OU'T, znterj. an expreſſion of abhorrence, and ſignifying, 

be = immediately. | 

OU”T of, prep. (Johnſon obſerves, that of ſeems to be the 
prepoſition, and oz only to modify the ſenſe of of) from, 
applied to produce. Not in, or excluded from, applied 
to ſtate or place. Beyond, applied to power. Not in, 
applied to ſeaſon. From, applied to the thing or mate- 
nals of which any thing is made. Not in, applied to 
. reſcue, exorbitance, or rn From, or diſcharge, 

applied to duty. Inconfiſtent with, applied to character. 
Paſt, without, applied to hope. By means of, applied to 
cauſe, In conſequence of. Out of hand, implies imme - 
diately, or without delay.” NA | 

To OU'T, ». a. 2 OvsT) to expel; to deprive, 

a ition, generally implies compariſon, aud 

ſigniſies ſomething beyond another, or more than uſual, 

To OUTA CT, v. à. to adt any part to exceſs. 

To OUTBA R, v. a. to ſhut out by fortification. 

To OUTBPID, v. a. to bid or offer more than another 

OD LET OA: $i one that bids or offers 'mbre than ano- 

ther. þ ' q 4 - ©. - *= : 

 OUTBLO/WED, a. ſwollen out with wind. 

OUTBOYRN, 44%. born in a foreign country. 

OUTBO'/UND, adj. bound to fail to ſome foreign country. 

To OUTBRA'VE, v. a. to bear down or diſgrace by u- 

|  periour courage, inſolence, or ſhow. L 

* OUTBRA/ZEN, v. a. to get the better of by impu- 

| ence. | | # 

| GOUTBRE'AK, S. that, which burſts "outwards ;. an erup- 

tion. ; | | 

To OUTBRE'ATHE, v. 4. to weary by having longer or 

better breath. To expire, or breathe out. . 

OU"TCAST, part. (the noun and participle are indiffe- 
rently accented, either on the firſt or laſt ſyllable ; and 

Johfſon recommends it as moſt conſiſtent with analogy, to 

accent the participle on the J%, and the noun on 

ſylable) thrown away as a refuſe ; baniſhed. 
OU*TCAST, S. one rejected or expelled.” 
To OUTCRAFT, v. 4. to excel in cunning. 
' OUTCRY, 8, any loud noiſe made as a ſign, of diſtreſs, or 
' ,a clamour made in deteffation. 
| To'OUTDA'RE, v. a. to venture beyond. 


— 


* 


e . 


, To OUTDA'TE, v. a. to antiquate. To weed Ah 
another. ; | | x erform FE: 
; To OUTDWETL; is/'a! t6/fay beyond, © 
a. that which is without poſed to inner. 
, a 15 out, op OU/TERLY, 


OUT 
. 1 FF Ms *% 6601) 8 
s. the outſide. 


DUTERLY,. adv. 8 ABLE: 4 
0 E468 adj. (ſuperlative; of outer) that which is 
, the greateſt diſtance, from the middle. | 


a. to brave, or bear down by a ſhew 

of magnanimity-or impudence. To ſtare down. 

o OUTFA'WN, v. 4. to exceed in fawning. : 

To OUTFLY', v. 4. to leave behind, to go beyond, in 
\TFO/RM, S. external appearance. 7 

15 OUTFRO WN, v. a. 1 overbear by frowns. To frown 
down» | 1 

OUTGA'TE,. S. a paſſage outwards. 

To OUTGTI'VE, v. 4. to exceed in giving. BE 

To OUTGO';, v. a. (preter-outwwent, participle outgone) to 
ſurpaſs or excel. Io go beyond or leave behind, To 

yer-reach. | | 

| To OUTGRO'W, v. a. to ſurpaſs in growth, or to grow 
too great or too large for any thing. a 

OU'TGUARD, S. one poſted at a diſtance from the main 
body as a defence. Eds | 

To OUTJE'ST, v. a. to ſurpaſs in jeſting. 

To OUTKNA'VE, v. a. to ſurpaſs in knavery. 

OUTLA'NDISH, adj. belonging to a foreign country. 

To OUTLA'ST, v. a. to exceed in duration. 

OU'TLAW, S. (utlaga, Sax.) one excluded from the be- 
nefit of the law. 

To OU'TLAW, v. a. to deprive of the benefits of the 


- 


law. ; 

OUTLA'WRY, S. a decree by which any perſon is deprived 
of the protection of the laws, and cut off from the com- 
munity. 

To OUTLE/AP, v. a. to paſs in leaping : To ſtart beyond. 

OUTLE'AP, S. a fally; light, or eſcape. ; 

OUTLET, S. a paſſage outwards: A paſſage by which 
any thing may go out. : ; 

OU'TLINE, S. the contour, or line with which any figure 1s 
bounded ; an extremity. 

To OUTLYVE, ©. a. to live longer. To ſurvive. 

OUTLIVER, v. a. a ſurvivour, or one that lives longer 
than another. | | 

To OUTLO'OK, v. a. to face down. To browbeat. 

To OUTLU'STRE, v. a. to ſurpaſs in luſtre or bright- 
neſs. 

OUTLY'ING, participial, adj. not in the common courſe ; 
removed from ſomething elſe. 

To OUTMA'RCH, v. a. to leave behind in a march. 
GET LES adj. at the greateſt diſtance from the mid- 
le. * 

To OUT NUMBER, v. a. to exceed in number. 

OUTPARISH, S. a pariſh lying without the walls. 

OUT PART, S. a part remote from the center or m 


TPA W, wv. a. to leave behind in walking or ride 


* 
To OU 
ing. 
To OUTPO/UR, wv. a. to ſend out. 
To OUTPRYZE, v. 4. to exceed in the value ſet upon 


. © 4 

r 4 * 

TA - — | 
Ss -» 


CER 
Y 


| * 
Ain 


it, ; 

To OU'TRAGE, v. a. (entrager, Fr.) to injure in a violent, 
contumelious, rough, or inhuman manner. Neuterly, 
to be guilty of exceſſes of turbulence and inhumanity. 

OU'TRAGE, S. an open violence ; or miſchief committed 
in a tumult. A commotion. : 

OUTRA'GIOUS, adj. (outrageux, Fr. whence it ſeems moſt 

properly written outrageous, though cuſtom is to the con- 
trary} violent; furious; exceeding reaſon or decency. En- 
ormous, or atrocious, a 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY, adv. in a violent, furious, or boiſterous 
manner. 

OUTRA'GIOUSNESS, S. fury ; violence; raging diſorder 
and inhumanity. 

To OUTRE'ACH, v. a. to reach beyond. 

To OUTRIL DE. v. a. to paſs in riding. 

OUTRIUGHT, adv. immediately or without delay. En- 
tirely ; completely. 

To OUTTRO'DE, S. an excurſion. 

To OUTROO'T, wv. a. to root out. N ; 

To OUTRU N, v. 4. to leave behind in running. Figura- 

tively, to exceed. 

To OUTSA/IL, vv. a. to leave behind in ailing. 

To OUTSCO RN, v. 4. to bear down with ſcorn : To 

deſpiſe or ſlight. | 

To OUTSEL/, v. a. to ſell for more than another: To 

ain more than the true value. | 

* nn. v. a. to emit luſtre, To excel in 

uſtre. 
To OUT SHO OT, v. 4. to exceed in ſhcoting. To ſhoot 
beyond. 


the middle. The utmoſt. 


OWN 
OUTSIDE, 8. the ſurface, or that part which is 
to ſight. The extreme part, » that which is fartheſt from 


Perſon, or external appearance. 
art not within or incloſed, oppoſed to ie. : 


The 0 
To OUT STT, v. a. to fit beyond the time of any thing. 


To OUTSLEE'P, v. a. to ſleep 1 i++ 

To 5 v. a. to ſpeak ſomewhat beyond. To 
exceed. . TL vary 

To OUTSPO'RT, v. a. to ſport beyond. | 4 

To OUTSPRE'AD, v. a. to extend, or fpread out. 

To OUTSTA'ND, v. a. to ſupport- or reſiſt. To ſtand 


* 


beyond the proper time. 


F 


| To OUTSTA RE, v. a. to vanquiſh or exceed. in ſtaring. | 


OUTSTREE'T, S. a ftreet in the extremities of a town.. 

To OUTSTRE”TCH, v. @. to extend or ſpread out. 

To OUTSTRIP,. v. a. (derived by Skinner from out, and 

Jpritzen, Tent. to ſpout ; but Johnſon ſuggeſts that it 
* have been originally out-1rip, the s being afterwards 
inſerted) to go faſter or beyond another, 

To OUTSWEE'TEN, v. a. to excel in ſweetneſs. 

To OUTSWEAR, v. a. to overpower by ſwearing. 

To OUT-TO'NGUE, v. a. to bear down by noiſe. 

To OUT-TA'LK, v. a. to exceed in talking. 

To OUTVA'LUE, v. 4. to ſurpaſs in value. 

To OUTVE'NOM, v. a. to exceed in poiſon. 

To OUTVIE, v. a. to exceed or ſurpaſs, 

To OUTVUILLAIN, v. a. to aber; in villainy. 

To OUT VOICE, v. a. to exceed in ſtrength of voice or 
clamour, 

To OUTVO'TE, v. a. to exceed in number of voters. 

To OUTWA'LK, v. 4. to walk faſter than another. | 

OUT WALL, S. the outward part or wall of a build- 
ing; external appearance. * I am much more — than my 
© outwwall.” SHAK. 

OU'TWARD, adj. (utwweard, Sax.) on the ſurface ; expoſed 
to the ſight, oppoſed to inward. Foreign, oppoſed to in- 
teſtine. Tending to the out parts. In theology, carnal, 
coporeal, polls to inward or ſpiritual, 

OU”"TWARD, S. external form or appearance. 

OUTWARD, adv. to foreign parts. Outward bound.” 
To the outer parts. 

OUTWARDLY, adv. externally, evidently, oppoſed to 
inwardly. In appearance only, oppoſed to fincerely. 

OU”"TWARDS, adv. towards the ſurface, or outer parts. 

To OUTWEAR, v. a. to paſs tediouſly, applied to time. 

. To OUTWEIGH, v. &. to exceed in weight, value, or 

importance. 


o OUT WIr, . a. to Cheat or deceive with ſuperiour 


/ cunning. 
* OUTWO'RK, S. that part of a fortification which is near- 
eſt the enemy. 


Þ;OUTWOFRN, part. conſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. 
| OUTWRO'UGHT, part. exceeded in efficacy or art. 


To OUTWO'RTH, v. 4. to exceed in value. 

To O'WE, v. a. (eg aa, Iſl. I owe or I ought) to be in- 
debted, or . to pay. To be obliged to as a cauſe 
or benefactour. To drive from a 4 To poſſeſs or 
be right owner of. The name thou ow'f.” SHAK. In 
the laſt ſenſe it is obſolete, and changed for own. 

OW'ING, part. Johnſon obſerves that writers have long 
uſed this active participle in a paſlive ſenſe, for eaved or 
due ; that Bolingbroke was aware of this impropriety, 
and having no quick ſenſe of the force of Engliſh words, 
has uſed due in the ſenſe of conſequence or imputation, 
which 1 other writers is only applied to debt; for we 
ſay, „The money is due to me;” and Bolingbroke, 
The effect is due to the cauſe.” Following as a conſe- 

*quence; due as a debt or duty. Imputable to as the agent. 

OWL, S. (ule, Sax. wgle, Dan. aul, Belg. exl, Teut. bulcte, 
Fr. and Scot. from zlala, Lat.) a bird with a round head; 
large eyes, remarkable for hiding itſelf all day, appearing 
at night, and catching mice. 

OW'LET. S. (a diminutive of ow/) a young owl. 

OW'N, S. (agen, Sax. eggen, Belg. ain, Scot.) this word is 
generally added to the pronouns poſſeſſive, my, thy bis, © 
our, your, their, and implies property. Sometimes it im- 

lies action, to diſtinguiſh if from that of any other, and 
2383 is uſed by way of 8 for ſomething pe- 
culiar to a perſon. Johnſon obſerves that, though it — 


To OW'N, v. à. to acknowledge; to confeſs to be one's 


to be a ſubſtantive, as my own ; yet it is in reality the 
participle paſſive of the verb e, which makes oxen or 
own, and that my own ſignifies the thing owned by me; 
but this remark is more nice than true. 


rty or performed by one. To poſſeſs, claim, or 
bald by right. To confeſs, oppoſed to deny. 
OW'NEP, 


ORBANE, 'S. a plant. 


NN, 
„ ' 


&& 


R, S. one to whom regs Har 
Ow ERSHIP, 8. p e feln. | 
YER. S. (ar, tity a be a dais nam « buffalo, | 
OX, 8 (formerly written ane, plural ozen; ara, Sax. oxe, 
an, and IN. Lg 
Han ae h 
for b black 33 p 


La 


OXEVE, 8. TIS 

O'XGANG, 8. (from ox, and gang, 19 twenty acres. 
Aixs worn. 

O'XFLY, 8. a fly, ſo called from its troubling oxen. 
O'XLIP, S. a flower, called likewiſe a cowlip. 

GST ALI, S. a fand for oxen. 

Ox TON GUE, S. a plant. 

O'XYCRATE, (from s, oxur, Gr. ſour, and ane, hrras, 


Gr. to mix) a mixture of water and vinegar. 


#48 ## > 


. 7 . 


' OXYMO RON, S. (Gr. 


PRE 


O'XYMEL, S. (from avs oxus, Gr. ſour, 

Gr. honey). a mixture of "Vinegar and: — A ad, 
* figure in rhetoric, in which 

epithet of a 5 rene added to a wort; a. 0 
in P 

OY ER, - of 907 Fr. to Þ 4 heard; thus, , 

. court © and terminer, is a where 
heard buf), von Wins £ cauſe $ 
OY'ES, 8. 5 Fr. hear ye) a word uſed and 
three — ublic 10 a court of juſtice, and] 
rg amation, to demand ſilence. * 

OY” OLE. 8. (a ocillet, Fr.) ſee EyzLer. 

OY'S ER S. (ceftre, Belg. huitre, Fr.) a ſhell fiſh havin 
two ſhells. 5 

OY'STERWENCH, OYSTER WOMAN, 8. a woman 
who ſells oyſters. Figuratively, a ada mean, and yy). 
gar woman. 


* 


22 
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PAC 


n conſonant; the fifteenth letter of the Engliſh alpha- 
P bet; ſounded by a flight compreſſion of the fore 
part of the lips: By the Germans and Welch it is 
confounded with &, and according to Quintilian ſeems to 
have been no leſs confuſed by the Romans, When it 


comes before an + it is pronounced like F,* before 7 it is 


ſometimes mute, or not ſounded, as in accompt and receipt, 
and is on that account omitted by modern authours. It 
we trace its form, it ſeems either to have been borrowed from 
the Hebrew D, written forwards after the European manner, 
or elſe from the Greek Il, written with the laſt leg ſhort, as 


may be ſeen on ſome Roman monuments, which in courſe 


of time was formed round; the Gothic character ſtrongly 
confirms this conjecture. The Saxon capital is the ſame 
with that which we uſe at preſent. Uſed as a numeral let- 
ter it ſtood for 100, but with a daſh on the top thus Þ for 
400,000. Among medical writters it ſtands for pugil, or 
the eighth part of a handful. In Italian muſic it ſtands 
ſor giano or ſoft, and ſhows that the force of the voice or 
inſtrument it to be leſſened. PP implies pi piana, more 
ſoſt, and PPP pani/imo, the ſofteſt poſſible. P. M. in 
aſtronomy, ſtands for po/? meridiem, or afternoon. 

LS LAR, adj, (pabulum, Lat.) affording aliment or 

PA'BULOUS, adj. (pabulum, Lat.) affording aliment. 

PA'CE, S. (pas, Fr. paſo, Ital. paſar, Lat.) a ſtep or ſingle 
motion of the foot 1n _— The gait or manner of. 
walking. Degree of quickneſs ; hence to keep pace with, 
is to equal a perſon in taſtneſs either in walking, or riding ; 
or to keep up with. A meaſure of five feet. A particular 


motion of a horſe, made by lifting the legs on the ſame 


ſide together. | 


PA'CE, v. . to more on ſlowly. To move. Applied | 


to horſes, to move by raiſing the feet on the ſame fide to- 
gether. Actively, to meaſure by ſteps. © To direct or go. 


PA'CE, adi. having a particular gait or manner of walk- 


ing. 

PA/CER, S. a horſe that raiſes the two legs on the ſame fide 
together. 

PACIFICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of making peace. The 
act of 5 ö 

PACIFICA “TOUR, S. (pacificateur, Fr.) a peace maker. 

PACIFICA'TORY, adj. tending to make peace. 


PACIFIC, adj. (pacifigue, Fr. pacificus, Lat.) mild; mak - 


ing peace ; pentle. 
PACIFIER, S. one who appeaſes or reconciles. 
To PA CIF, v. a. (pacifeer, god Lat.) to reconcile, 
appeaſe, or quiet an angry perion. 


to pain. 

PACK, S. (Belg. and Teut.) a large bundle of any thing 
2 for carriage. A burden or load. A certain num- 

r of cards, generally 52. A number of hounds hunting 

together. A number of perſons united in ſome bad de- 
ſign. A great number or quantity. 8 

To PA'CK, wv. à. to bind up or put together for carriage. 
To- ſort cards ſo that a he is ſure of winning upon a 
deal. To ſend in a hurry. | To unite ſome. choſen perſons 
in ſome; unjuſt deſign, Neuterly, to bundle or tie up 
goods, To go off in a hurry ; uſed with away, To con- 
tederate; with perſons who concert bad meaſures. 

PA'CKCLOA'TH, 8. (packleed, Belg.) a cloth in which 
goods are bundled or tied up. * | 

PACKER, S. one that binds up goods for carriage. N 

PA“ CKET, S. (pacguet, Fr. pachetto, Ital.) u ſmall pack, 
bundle, or mail ot letters. Elliptically uſed for a veſſel 
that carries a mail. M it; | 

To PA'CKET, v. &. to bind up in parcels. 

PA'CKHOREE, S. a horſe employed in carrying burdens 
of gaods. | 

PA'CESADDLE, 8. a ſaddle on which burthens are laid 

PA'CKTHREAD, S. ſtrong thread uſed in packing or ty- 
ing up parcels, 


To aſſwage, applied 


J)/)7222ͤ ĩ²ͤ 5³7dqud.... 


| 


1 


oy 


* 


P. 


n 
PACK Wax, 8. the ſtrong aponeuroſis on the ſides of the 


neck. 
PA“ CT, S. (Fr. fawn, Lat.) a contract, bargain, or cove- 


nant. 


PA'CTION, 8. (Fr. pactie, Lat.) a bargain or covenant. 


PA“ D, S. (paad, Sax. whence paath, Sax. a path, paiaduab, 


Per. the feet) the road; a foot path. An ealy 
horſe. A robber that infeſts the road on foot. 
faddle, probably a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with ſtraw, 
from pazado, Span. of paja, Span. palia, Lat. ſtraw. A 
kind ot bolſter made uſe of by crooked people to conceal 
their deformity. 

To PA'D, v..z. to travel gently. 
beat a way ſmooth and level. 
deformity with a kind of a bolſter. 

PA DAR, S. grouts or coarſe flour. 

PA'DDER, S. one that robs on foot. a 

To PA'DDLE, v. . (patouiller, Fr.) to row; to beat the 

water as with oars; to play with or in the water. To 


finger. 
PA'DDLE, S. (para!) a ſhort uſed by a ſingle rower 
a boat. Any thing broad like an oar. 


PA'DDLER, S. one that plays with water. 


paced 


P 
. 


Y 


A low ſoft - 


To rob on foot. To 
Actively, to conceal any 


PADDOCK, S. (pada, Sax. ga, Belg.) a great frog or 


toad. A ſmall incloſure 
| parrack, paddock. | 
PASDELTON, S. {pas de lion, Fr. lion's foot) an herb. 


PA'DLOCK,'S. (from padde, Belg.) a lock hung on a ſtaple 


to faſten a door or. box by means of a link: 
To PA'DOCK, v. à. to faſten with a padlock.  - | 
PA'DOWPIPE, S., an herb.  AinsworTH.: - b 
PE! AN, S. (from the- ſongs ſung 
ginning with Je Pear) a ſong of triumph. | 
PA'GAN, adj. (paganiſe, Sax. paganus, Lat. from pagus, 
Lat. a village, the villages continuing heathens after the 
cities were Chriſtians) idolatrous ; heatheniſh. 2 


' PA'GAN, S. an idolater. | A 
PA'GANISM, (Fr.) the: religion of idolaters or heathens. 
PA'GE, S. (Fr. pagina, Lat.) one fide of the leaf of a book. 


cer, corrupted from part, 


to Pzan of Apollo, be- 


A young boy attending on a great perſon, generally ujed- - 


as a trata-bearer, 
To PA'GE, v. a. to mark the pages of a book with figures. 
I's attend as a page. 
PA'GEANT, S. (Johnſon imagines it derived from payen 
geant, Fr. a Pagan giant, a repreſentation of triumph 


uſed at the return from holy wars; of which the Saracen's 


head ſeems to be a relique) a ſtatue in a public ſhow: 

Any ſhow or ſpectacle of entertainment. 
PA'GEANT, ach. ſhowy ; pompous ; gaudy. 
To PA'GEANT, v. &. to exhibit in ſhow, to repreſent. 


—— 


PA'GEANTRY, S. pomp ; ſhow. Offentatious and gaudy 


ſplendour, 
PA'GINAL, adj. (pagina, Lat.) N of pages. 
PA'GOD, S. (Port. perhaps from the 


ndian) an Indian 


idol, or temple of an idol. 


PAI'GLES, S. (pale, Sax. a die, from its various colours) 


flowers called cowilips. 0 


| PA'ID, preter, and participle paſſive of Par. 7 


PAIL, S, (paila, Span.) a wooden veſſel in which milk or 


water is carried. 
PA'IL-MAIL;, S. fee PeL-MELL. - | 
PA'IN, S. (peine, Fr. pin, Sax. pein, Teut. from gana, Lat. 
or pinian, Sax. to puniſh) a puniſhment threatened. | A 
ot of uneaſineſs. | After tale, it is uſed in the plus 
ral for labour, care, or toil. Uneaſineſs, applied to the 
mind. The throws and agonies attending child- birth. : 


To PA'IN, v. 4. to make uneaſy. Uſed with the recipro- 


cal pronoun, to labour hard, or to hurt in making an 


effort. a 
PAINFUL, adj. miſerable ; affliftive ; cauſing an uneaſy 


"ſen ation; difficult, or requiring great labour, Iuduſtri- 


our, applied to perſons, 


7P | PA'IN» 


5, ML 5 5 
PAINFULLY, adv. with great pain, affiction, labour, or | 


diligence. - 
PA'INFULNESS, S. che quality of extiting an uneaſy ſen- 
. fation. Grief. Induſtry, or à ſtate of inceſſant labour. 
PA'INIM,'S:; (payen, Fr.) an infidel, pagan, or idolater. 
LR adj. 1 ; heatheniſh, - 
PAINLESS, a4}. without an uneaſy ſenſation or trouble. 
PAINSTA'KER, S. a laborious perſon. by 
PAINSTA'KING, adj. labouring hardly and . 
To PAINT, v. a. (peint, Fr. from prindre, Fr. pinge, t.) 
to repreſent in colours. To cover with colours. Figura- 
tively, to deſcribe, to colour, or diverſify. To deck or 
adorn with artificial colours. Neuterly, to lay colours on 
the face. 2 
PAINT, S. colours made uſe of in repreſenting likeneſſes. 
Colours laid on the face or other ſubſtances. 


PAINT ER, S. (peintre, Fr.) one who repreſents things in 


colours. & 1 / 
PAINTING, S. the art of repreſenting things in colours. 
AN, or reſemblance with paint. Colours 


PA'INTURE, 8. (printure, Fr.) the art of painting. 
„ Painture near adjoining.” DTD. 4.4 

PAIR, S. (paire, Fr. par, Lat.) two thing. ſuiting one an- 
other. A pair of gloyes.” A man and wife. Two of 
a fort; two ſimilar parts joined together, and compoſing one 
thing. A pair of WS. 

To PAIR, v. 2. to unite in wy To ſuit, or reſemble. 
Acdively, to join in couples. To unite, as anſwering each 
oth 


er. 
PALACE, S. (pa/air, Fr. um, Lat.) a houſe in which 
a king or ſome great per reſides. A fplendid houſe. 
PALA'CIOUS, adj. like a palace, Not in uſe. 
PALA'NQUIN, 4 a kind of a covered carriage, uſed by 
perſons. of diſtinction, and ſupported on the ſhoulders of 
ſlaves in the Eaſt. 
PA'LATE.,.S.. ( Lat.) the fleſhi that compoſes the 
— 4 roof of the mouth. The organ of taſte, 
applied to the mind. 


| 


1 


PALA'TIC, 24. belonging, to the palate or roof of the 


— | 
PA'LATINE, S._{palatin, Fr. palatinur, Lat.) one inveſted 


with mol rights and privileges. | 
PA'LATINE, ay poſſeſſing royal privi | 
PA'EE, . (Fr. pallidus, Lat.) of a white: colour: De- 
its colour; of a faint luſtre ;. dim. 

To PA'LE, v. 4. to make whitiſh or pale. | 
PALE, 8. (pak, Lat.) a narrow piece of wood joined a- 
bove and bellow to a crofs beam, to incloſe grounds. Any 
incloſure, or diſtrict. In heraldry, a fake placed up- 
. * 1 

To PA LE. v. &. to incloſe with o encompaſs. 

PA LED, . in botany, applied to ſuch flowers as have 
leaves ſurrounding a head or thrum ; as the marigold. 

PA'LE-EYED, a4. having dim ons. 

— 44. having the whitiſh or without any 
colour. 

PA'LELY, adv. wanly, or without ruddineſs. 

r S. want of colour, or red in the face. Want 

luſtre. 

PA'LENDER, 8. a —_ 

PA'LEOUS, , adj. (patea, ) huſky, chaffy. ** Paleous 
« bodies. Baown. | 

PA'LETTE, S. (Fr.) a light board with @ hole, through 


4 


which the thum paſſes, uſed by a limner to place his co- 


lours on. 


PA'LFREY, S. (palyty, Fr. falafreng, Ital. pallfrai, Brit.) 


a ſmall horſe, uſed by ladies. 

PV A'LINDROME, S. (from waz», palin. Gr. again, and 
pense, dromes, Gr. to run) a or ſentence that reads 
the ſame backwards, or forwards, as madars. 

PA'LINODE, PA*EINODY, 8. (ed, palinedia, Gr.) 

PALISA'DE, PALISADO, 8. (paliſade, Fr. 

ALISA'DE, 8. li/ade, Fr. paliſado, 
Span.) pales ſet by way of incloſure or defence. Feb 
PA'LISH, adj. ſomething pale or wan. 


tate. A pontifical ornament, made of white wool, ſhorn 
trom two lambs, offered by the nuns of St. Agnes, on the 
day of her feaſt. A covering of black velvet, ſometimes 
edged with white filk, thrown over a coffin, when carried 
to the place of interment. 1 
To * D. 4. to cover, 5 —— C44 £4 
To PA'LL, v. #. (Dalla, Brit. or to grow va d, 
or taſteleſs. Actively, to make 2 0 was 
diſpirit. To impair or weaken. ' To cloy. 9 
PALLET, S. (pailitin Chaucer, from paille, Fr. primarily 


— o . 


ö 


| 


p A N x * 
an formerly arty 1 e from — an * 4 


— 
 PA'LL-MALL, S. (rom pila, Lat. a ball, and malen, Lat 
| wallet; pale mai „Fr. See Mart, and Mzzt) — 


mallet. 
PALLIAMENTr, 8. um, Lat.) a dreſs or robe, « Thi: 
Fx 6 7 11 white.“ — 9 
o PA'LLIA v. &. palliatus, from pallio, of ali 
Lat. a 2 to cloak, cover, or exten — any N 
— or repreſentations. To cure imper. 
ectly. | 
PALLIA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of covering or exteny. 
ating a crime. An im and temporary. cure, 
PA'LLIATIVE, adj. (palliatif, Fr.) extenuating by excuſes 
and favourable repreſentations ; curing imper say. 
PA'LLIATIVE, 8. fomething that extenuates a crime or al. 
leviates pain. | 
PA'LM, S. (palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.) a tree whoſe branches 
are worn in token of victory. Figuratively, victory ot 
triumph, from palme, Fr. The hand ſpread out, or the 
inſide of the hand. In meaſure, three inches. | 
To PALM, v. à. to conceal in the palm. To impoſe on, 
. uſed with «pin, To handle, To — with the hand. 
PALMER, 8. — ſo called from the cuſtom of bear. 
ing branches of. palm, by thoſe who had viſited the holy 
land. A crown-encircling a deer's head. 
PA'LMER-WORM, S. a worm covered with hair, fo called 
from its reſembling a palmer or pilgrim in wandering, 
PALMETTO, S. a kind of palm- tree, with the leaves of 
which womens hats are made. 
PA'LMIPEDE, adj, (from palma, and pes, Lat.) well-focted; 
having the toes joined by a membrane. | 
PA'LMISTER, S. (fee PaLuisrar) one who profits 


palmiſtry. _ . | 
2 * ow the _- of telling fortunes 
e lines- of the - Figurativ juggling. 
PA'LMY, ay bearing palms. 1 22 ng 


PALPABPFLITY, S. (palpable) the quality of bein " 
—_— the —__ 7 Bn 
Gr 


PA'LPAB 
touch. Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected; plain ar eaſily 
eived ; almoſt to be felt. 


motion of the heart. | | 
PALPITA'TION, S. Er.) the increaſed and. ſenſible mo- 
tion of the heart occaſioned by fright or diſorder. 


PA'LSGRAVE, S. [paltſerave, Belg. f. Teut.) a 


count or earl who has the ſuperinte 


ace. * 

. adj. (palſy) afflicted with the palſy. 

P'ALSIED, aj. (pal) afflicted with the palſy. 

PA'LSY, 5. para, Lat. from whence paraly/, pala/y, 
and aH) a duſt wherein the body or ſome * its parts 
looſe their motion, and ſometimes their ſenſation. | 

To PA'LTER, v. . (from poltron) to ſhift, dodge, or 
play tricks. Actively, to ſquander, uſed with away. 
ArnsSWORTH. 2 

PA'LTERER, 8. an inſincere dealer or ſhifter. 


PA'LYTRINESS, S. the ſtate of being of no value; meanneſs. - 


PA'LTRY, 2%. (foltron, Fr. a ſcoundrel, rar Ital. a 
mean proſtitute, paltone, Ital. a cheat) J worthleſs ; 
contemptible; mean. 

PA'LY, adj. of a whitiſh hue, - deprived of redneſs. Uſcd 


] poetry. 
| PA'M, 8. (perhaps from palma, Lat. victory, as rrump is 


from triumph} knave of clubs. 


To PA'MPER, v. a. (pamberare, Ital.) to fill with food, 
or feed luxuriouſly. 


filet, Fr. by a thread) a ſmall book not ſtitched. 
| To PAM'PHLET, v. a. to write ſmall books or pamph- 
ets. S : 
PA'N, S. (ponne, panne, Sax. „ Dan. ne, Belg. 
fans, Teut.) an . broad 25 The 
part of a gun lock that holds the powder. Any hollow or 
cavity. The brain Han. 
| PANCAKE, S. a kind of cake made in a frying- pan. 
PAN ADO, 8. {panade, Fr. panada, Ital. from panis, Lat. 


diſſolved in water. 


n. RO _—_—C 


in which a ball is truck through an iron ring wich 


adj. (Fr. palper, Lat.) to be perceived by be 


e of a prince? 


' PAMPHLET, 8. (written Caxton from par un 
PA'LL, S. Gallium, Lat. palla, Lat.) a cloak or mantle of | 7 7 2 


bread) food made by boiling bread till it is in @ manner 
| PAR- 


i» #< „ 17 8 
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PAP 
ae Gf, all, and , br 
e e Tu 


NCR TIC AL, 
PA ſtrength) 


Gr. 
— naſtic exerciſes. 


PA'NCREAS, 8. (from ls fly Oh all, and etage, Arens, 


r. fleſh) rhe called eet-bread ; a conglome- 
— . 3 between the bottom of the ſtomach, 
and the. vertebrz. of the loins, and * Kr. a juice of 

— 81 in _— digeſtion. | 
NCY, or PAN Y, aps corru -om"pantcey 

PA! anacea, Lat.) a owe — violet oped 
DECT, S. (was, pan, Gr. all, and X&xouai, dekomai, Gr. 


to receive) a treatiſe that comprehends the whole of any 


ſcience. A digeſt of e civil law. | 

PA'NDER, S. (from Pandarus, the pimp in the of 
Troilus and Creda, and ſhould therefore be written 
Har) a pimp, or man ee for ano- 
ther. 


To-PANDER, v. @. to pimp. Figeradvely; to be fabſer- 


vient to luſt or paſſion, . 

PA'NDERLY, mping ; reſembling ; mean. 

FANDICULAFION, S. ¶ pandiculans, Lat.) the reſtleſſneſs, 
ſtretching and uneaſineſs, Py attending the cold fits 
of an- irhermitioit fever. 

PA'NE, 8. _ Fr.) a ſquare ar * 

PAN RGV R C, ( panegyrique, 2 panegurit, 
Gr.) an dec, or pice wrote in prais 0 a perſon or 


PANESY'RIC, PANEGY'RICAL, adj. praiſing ; in the 
nature of a 1 
PANEGY'RIST, S. /paneg yrifte, Fr.) one that writes mu. 
PA'NEL, S. (a a of paneau, Fr.) a 5 7 ve 
piece of any matter inſerted among others. ' A ſquare 
ece in a wainſcot. In law, a ſchedule or roll contain- 
* the — of ſach jurors as are provided by the ſheriff 
ment upon a trial, from panne, Fr. a piece or 
5 . 
1488. S. (from pein, Fr. pain, or Bang, Belg.) exceſſive 
: A ſudden and vehement pain or torture. 
To PA/NG, v. a. to torment cruelly. 
PANIC, ad. (from Pan, who is ſuppoſed to occaſion 
groundleſs fear) violent without reaſon; applied to fears. 
PA'NNADE, S. the curvet of a horſe; Ains. 
PA'NNEL, S. (panel, Belg. pannean, Fr.) a kind of clumſy 
ſaddle. The ſtomach of a hawk. Alxs. 
PA/NNNIC, PA'NNICLE, S. a plant of the millet kind. 
PA'NNIER, S. (pazier, Fr.) a baſket, or wicker veſſel . 
on the ſide of a horſe. 
PANOPLV. S. (, panplhia, Gr.) complete armour. 
To PANT, v. . (paxteler, old Fr.) to fetch the breath 
ſhort, when Barde. or out of breath. To play with 
grain applied to the wind. To wiſh or long 


PANT, 8. the motion of the heart. 

PANTALO'ON, S. {pantalon, Fr.) a man's garment, in 
which the breeches and ſtockings are all of a piece. 
Harms. 

PA'NTESS, 5 e's of breathing in a hawke. i 

PANTHER, (ray, pon A prong Gr. AY wrongs Lat. pas- 
there, Fr.) a 2 ever tamed. 

PANTILE, S. a gutter 3 


PA'NTINGLY, Ss. with palpitation; e 
PANTLER, 8. netier, Fr.) a perſon, who 


dread in a amily. 
ANI 2 (pantouffle, Sax. pantefula, Ital.) a flip- 
eANTOMIME, S. (from vag, 7 Gr. all, and wes, Gr. 


a mimic) one who can expreſs his meaning by actions. 
— farce, which conſiſts entirely in geſture and dumb 
ow. 


PA'NTON, S. a ſhoe made to recover a narrow and hide- 
bound heel. 


PANTRY, * (paneterie, Fr.) che room in which victuals 
PN, S. Ge, Pl l. Belg illa, Lat.) the ni 
8. apa, Ita „ Beilig. e * 
ple of a 4 F Food Tate fg for i 82 of bread boiled 1 
milk or water. The pulp of fruit. 
PAPA, S. (wanraq, pappas, Gr. papa, Lat. ) a name of fond- 
neſs uſed by by a child: to his father. 


TATACH, 8. (papat, Fr. from papa, Lat. a py the office 
ar di 1 of 


a 
| ra'pat, Be. FE in EN 
EN. 8. (ie, 75. nns 


Nile on which they 5 fore the invention of paper) 


a ſoßſtance on which we write or print, made of linen 
* ground, macerated in water, and formed into thin 
by means of a ſieve. A piece on paper. A ſingle 


__ 


oO. TO 


_— 


1 
- ſheet inted or written, aſuall; lied to journals, of 
NV. A. « Fable in ſingle ſheers 2 ls h 
f any thin or ; m | 
To PAPER, V. 4. wo cover or wrap. in . res 


eApESCENT, adj. tending towards, or reſſembling pap, 

PA'PILIO, S. (Lat. papilion, 8 a moth of various colours, 
by ſome called a 8 | 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS, adj botany, ts dpplied to fuck 

flowers as repreſent 4 25 gs expan- 
ded: Their petals are a of di Ferent & oh fout 
in number, 15 joined at the extremities ; one of them 
being larger chan the reſt, and erected in the middle of the 
„ as may be ſeen in the flower of vetches, peaſe, 


PAPILLARY, PA'PILLOUS, a (papilla, Lat.) having 

_ emulgett veſſels reſſembing 

PA'PIST, S. {papiſte, Fr.) iy that adheres to the com- 
mitnion of the Pope and the church of Rome. 

PAPTSTICAL, * popiſh : Adhering to the Pope. 

wy = an . popery : The doctrine of the church of 

ome 

PA'PPOUS, adj. (pappeſus, Lat.) in botany, covered with 
a light thin God | 

PAPBY, * ſoft ; juĩcy: Eafily divided. 

PAR, S. (Lat. ) the ſtate of equality or equal value. 


PARA'BLE, „ ad. (parabilit, ) eaſily procured. Ob- 
ete. 


PA'RABLE, S. [payals! a, Lat. wajafori, garabole, Gr.) a fable 
or ſtory made uſe of to convey ſome important truth, and 
originally borrowed from the hieroglyphic characters. 

PARABO'LA, S. (Lat) in etry, a conic ſection ariſing 
* a cone's being ctit by a a plane parallel to one of its 

es 

PARABO'LIC, PARABO'LICAL, adj. (paraboligue, Fr.) 
expreſſed in parables or by a ſimilitude. In geometry, 
having the form or properties of a parabola. 

PARABO'LICALLY, adv. by way of parable; of fimili- 
tude. In the form of a parabola. 

PARACE'NTRIC, PARACE/NTRICAL, adj. (maya, ' 
para, Gr. and dhe, dennen, Gr.) deviating from the 
center. 

PARADE, 8. (Fr. ) an oftentations ſhow or diſplay. 
tary order. A place where troops are drawn up in battls 
array. A » br a poſture of defence. 

PA'R DIGM, S. (Gr.) an example, or table. 

PARADISIA'CAL, adj. (paradiſe) ſuiting, teſembling, or 
formin 1 * 

7 PA'RADIS d. e parageiſos, Gr.) the garden of bliſs. 

in which our - arents were placed. Any place which 

$ _ 82 pleaſure or happineſs. © 

PARA (+ add adaxor, Gr.) a tenet con tg. 

 - @ received « opinion, and which at firſt appears ats abſurd. 

PARADO'XICAL, a. of the nature of a paradox. 

PARADO'XICALLY, atv. after the manner of a paradox. 

PARAGO'GE, 8. (Fr. Tape ywyn, paragege, Gr.) a figure 
whereby a ſyllable or letter is added to the end of a word, 

PARAGON, S. (Fr. from parage, old Ff. pgaragone, Ital.) 
a model; ſomething ſuperfarively excellent. _ 

To PA'R AGON, PV. a. to compare; to equal. 

PA'RAGRAPH;, S. (Fr.) a diſtin& part of a diſeourſe. In 


rinting a mark, uſed to ſignify the beginning of ſome 
— ſobjeR, and formed thus FG. s 8 


PARAGRA'PHICALLY, adv. with diſtinct breaks or ſen- 
tences. 

r == ph PARALLA'CTICAL, adj.” belonging do 
a parallax 

PA'RALLAX, S. (majarats, plarelaxts, Gt.) the diſtance 
between the true and apparent place of the flin, or any 
ſtar viewed from the ſurface of ihe earth. 

PARALLEL, adj: (raff parallel, Gr.) extended in 
ine ſame direction, obſerving always the fame diſtance. 
* 2 ſame tendency, continuing the reſemblance” 

| particulars : Like. 

PARAFLELS, 5 Ie, 8. lines continuing their conrſe, and equally 
diſtant from each other. Lines on the globe, which 41. 
ſtinguiſh the latitude. Direction com ſormable td that of 
_ line. Reſemblance ; likentſs. A compariſon. 

thing reſembling another. 

PA'RA LEL, v. a, to place ſo ks to keep the fame di- 
W with; or be at the ſame diſtance from another line. 
wy correſpond to. TO compare. To bear teſemblance 


PA'RALEBLISM, s S. the Hate of being 
PARALE'LEOGRAM., S. (Fr.) in , * obv-lined 
. hgurt; whoſe LT are Parallel and 


PARAL- 


P 


| | PAR 
PARALLELOPIPED, 8. a ſolid figure contained under fix - 


rer whoſe oppoſite fides are equal and parallel. 
PARA'LOGISM, S. (Fr. ,vaganmopu, 


Pye 4 paralogi/mos, Gr.) a ; 
argument. <p 11 1 
A RALOG v, S. falſe reaſoning. . 
PARALY'SIS, S. (2 paraluſit, Gr.) the . 
PARALY'TIC, PARALY-TICAL, adj. affected with the 
© palſy. | Ik : 
PARA'METER, S. a conſtant right line in each of the 
" three conic ſections, called likewiſe the /atus refum.. | * 
PARAMOUNT, . (þarament,. old Fr. or of para. and 
"* mentar, Span.) NN the chief or higheſt authority. Emi- 
nent or of the highe order. | | 
PARAMOUNT, S. the chief. 
PA'RAMOUR, S. (from par, Fr. by, and amour, Fr. love) 
a lover. A miſtreſs. Not in uſe. 
PARANY'MPHE, 8. {paranymphe, Fr. wage, para, Gr. 


* 


and wuPn, zumphe, Gr.) a brideman. One that counte- 
nances or ſupports another. 2 87 "7 fel 
PARAPE“ CGM, S. (rage, eee. Gr.) a brazen 


table fixed to a pillar on which laws and proclamations, 
the riſing and ſetting of ſtars, and other aſtronomical ob- 
obſervations were formerly 9 or delineated. 

PA RAPET, S. (Fr. parapetto, Ital. from parer, Fr. parare, 
Ital. to defend, and perto, Ital. the breaſt) a wall in a for- 
tification breaſt high. 7 

PARAPHIMO'SIS, S. (wapaPtwwry, paraphime/ir, Gr.) a 
diſeaſe wherein the præputium cannot be drawn over the 
glans. , | 
PAMPHERNA'LLA, S. (Lat.) goods in the wives diſ- 
© poſal. 

PA'RAPHRASE, S. (Fr. magapgacs, paraphraſtis, Gr.) a 
looſe interpretation, wherein regard is had only to an 
authour's meaning, not to his words. 

Jo PA RAPHRASE, v. a; to tranſlate in a free manner fo 
as only to give the ſenſe of a paſſage, but not the litteral 
meaning of every word. | 
PFA'RAPHRAST, S. one who interprets an authour, ſo as 
to convey his meaning 1a general, but not the ſenſe of 

every word. | 

PARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'STICAL, 2. explained 
in a free or looſe manner, 2 +432 259 

PARASA'NG, S. a Perſian meaſure of length. 1 
PARASITIC, PARASPFTICAL, adj. (parafitigue, Fr.) 
" flattering or wheedhling, 
PA'RASOL, S. (Fr.) a ſmall canopy or umbrella uſed to 
defend the head from rain or the heat of the ſan; 4 
To PA RBOIL, v. 4. (fourbouilter, Fr. or from part-boil) 

to half boil. 

PA'RCEL, S. (pou, Fr.) a ſmall bundle. A part taken 
| ſeparately. *' A quantity or maſs... A number of. perſons or 

thin 3 2 F a bs Lk 

To PARCEL, v. a. to divide into ſeparate portions, fol- 
lowed by <vithext. To make u * ſum. 

PA'RCENER, S. in law, applied to a man's ſiſters or 
daughters who become poſſeſſed, as joint tenants or co- 
heirs of a man's eſtate, by his dying without iſſue male. 
To PA'RCH, v. 4. (derived by Junius from wwwaw, peri- 
141, Gr: by Skinner from percogus, Lat. but by Johnſon, 

either from peruſtus, Lat. burnt ; thus, peruſe, to parch ; 
or from parchment) to ſearch, or burn ſlightly. Lo dry 
up.  Neuterly, to be ſcorched or dried. 

PA'RCHMENT, S. (parchemin, Fr, pergamena, Lat. be- 
cauſe invented by Eumenes at Pergamus) ſheeps ſkins dreſſed 

and fit for writing. 

PA'RD, PA'RDALE, S. (pardus, Lat. fardalir, Lat.) the 
leopard; in fy, any ſpotted beaſt. 


® 


To PA'RDON, -w. a. :(pardoner, Fr. pardonare, Ital.) to | 


"excuſe an dffender, forgive” a crime, or remit a penalty. 
Par din me is a phraſe of civil denial or ſlight apology. 

PA DON, S. (Fr.] the act of forgiving an offender or 
crime, "or of remitting a penalty. 

PA'RDONABLE, adj. capable of being forgiven. 

PA'RDONABLENESS, S. the quality of being poſſible to 


be forgiven. 


PA'RDONABLY, adv. in ſuck a manner as may be for- 
„ | | s 
PA'RDONER, 8. one who ives another. | 
To PA'RE, v. a. {foridan, Perl. to cut. Skinner who 


knew not this word, and Johnſon, derive it ſrom parer les 
" ongles, Lat. applied to dreſſing the hoofs of a horſe). to 


cut off the outward coat or ſurtace ; To ęut off extremities 
dal = * — OW 5. hy | 4 | 


by little and little. 
PA'RENT, S. (Fr, parent, Lat.) a father or mother... 
PA'RENTAGE, S. extraction ; birth; condition with. re- 


© {ped to the rank of ones parents. 8 
ARENTAL, 44j. becoming, or belonging to, parents. 


4 
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PAR 


PAR 


PARE'NTHESIS, 8. (Gr.) in grammar, à ſentence, which 

- may be left out without ſpoiling che ſenſe of the period 
in printing marked (thus.) r i 

PA'RGET, S. plaſter laid. on the roofs or ceiling of ; 
room. 0 : | ; " . 

To PA*RGET, v..4. to cover with plaſter... _, 

FARHELTYON, S. (from -wapa, para, Gr, and Wang, el; 

5 Gr.) a mock ſun. „ l its a1 tt 
ARVETAL, from es, | Lat. a wall Gene: 

the ſides or wa % | 7 | — 

PARVETARY, 8. 

PA'RING, S. 
thing. <1 bn 4 

PARIS, S. an herb. ee 

PA RISH, S. {parci/e, Lat.) a diſiriet belonging to the fame 
church, and under the care of the fame prieſt, | 

PA'RISH, adj. belonging to, or having the care of, the 
pariſh; maintained by the pariſh. 

PA'RITOR, S,:(apparitor) a beadle, or one that ſummons to 
attend in the court belonging to the civil law. 

PA'RITY, S. (parite, Fr. paritas, Lat.) equality; likenes;; 
reſemblance, | day 2 AOL £. 

PA'RK, S. (fearroc, pearruc, Sax. paerch,  phire, Teut. 
fare, Fr.) a piece of ground incloſed and ſtored with deer 
or beaſts of chaſdmeqq. "6 | 

To PARK, v. a. to incloſe, as in a park. 

PARKLEAVES, S. an herb. 

PA“ RLE, S. (parler, Fr.) converſation; 
by words of mouth. | 

To PA'RLEY, v. a. to treat by word of mouth; generally 
uſed in war of the treaties carried on by enemies dutiny x 

_ ſuſpenſion of arms for that purpoſe, 

PA'RLEY, S. a treaty carried on by word of mouth. 

PA RLIAMENT, S. (parlement, Fr.) the aſſembly of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal for debating of matters touch. 

| ung the common 2 and the making or correcling of 

aws. : 

PARLIAME/NTARY, . adj. enafted by, ſuning, belong. 

ta, or performed by the parliament. | ; 

PA'RLOUR, S. 1m DB Fr. parlaterio, Ital.) in monaſteries, 
a room where the religious receive thoſe that come to {ee 
them. In houſes, a room elegantly furniſhed for recep- 
tion and entertainment. 7 N ak. ** 

PA RL Os, adj. (perhaps from parler, to ſpeak, but Junius 
- derives it from perilous, uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin 
N keen; ſprightly; waggiſn. A parleus wit.“ 

a vob. 
PA'RLOUSNESS, 8 quickneſs; keenneſs of wit. 
. adj,-(parochialis, Lat.) belonging to a 


ariſh, _. * 4 > 2] 
PARODY, 8. (parodie, Fr. wapuwha, parodia, Gr.) a kind 
of writing wherein the words of an authour are applied 
to another ſubject; generally applied to the turning 1owc- 
thing ſerious into burleſque. - 1 2 f 
To PA RO DV, v. a. to apply the words of an authour to 
a different ſubject, generally in order to cauſe pleaſautt). 
PARO'LE, S. (Fr.) a word given by way of aſlurance. 
A promiſe given by a priſoner not to go away. 120 
PARONOMA'SIA, S. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a figure wherein 
words alike in ſound, but of a different ſenſe, are aftectec- 
e | 4 
8 „ S. (parregquet, 


etaire, Fr.) an herb. Alxs. 
the rind, or that which is pared off any 


| The act of treating 


* 


ferroquet, Fr.) a ſmall kiad 
(ILSS. ER an” Fe | 
TID, adj. (Tazz, para, Gr. near, and wra, oa, Gr 
he 2). ſalivale a named becauſe near the ears, | 
PA\*ROXISM, S. (from ara, Gr: more; and eofus, ar, Ci. 

ſharp) a ſevere fit of a dileaſe in which it grows more v1v-, 
lent and dangerous. | 


PA'RRICIDE, S. (Fr. parricida,, Lat.) one who deſtroys 3 
father ; figuratively, one who invades his country, or or 
whom he ought. particularly to .reverence, The mu- 
der of a father, or one to whom reverence is due, 1593 

ar ricidium, Tal * | a r 
 PARRICUDIAL, PARRICI'DIOUS, a4). relating to, ct 
dbommitting, parricidde. | 

PARROT, (perrequet, Fr.) a paitiscoloured bird of th 
hook-bill ſpecies, remarkable for its imitating the ha- 
man voice. Der 


To PA'RRY, v. u. (parer,gi Fr.) to put by throſts in ſen- 


. Cing. | | 

To VARSE, v. a. (pars, Lat.) in grammar, to reſolve 4 
ſentence into its different parts of eech. LEN 

PARSIMO'NIOUS, ' adj. (Sanne n, Lat.]. frugal. SP. 

Ig to exceis. 7 61 20 a ff 

LPARSIMO'NIOUSLY, adv. in à frugal, ſparing, er © 
vezous manna., | park 


, 
1 
k 
j 
# 


aun £& 
| 3 


PAR 


PARSIMO/NIOUSNESS, 8, a/difpbſition of ſparing or | 
ring. Uſed ſometimes ih & bad ſenſe. 


ONY, 8. (parfimonia, Lat.) the act of ſaving mo- 


PA'RS 
ney; ſometimes uſed in an ill ſenſe. | | 


PA'RSLEY, S. (per/ti, Brit. perfil, Fr.) a herb, whoſe leaves | 


ate divided into wings, 1 cut into ſegments, and 
wing on a branched rib. | 


a Carrot. . 


PARSON, 8. (derived either from per/ona, Lat. becauſe he 


perſonates the pariſh, or from parocheanus, Lat. a pariſh 

- prieſt) a 7: a pariſh prieſt ; or teacher, 

PA'RSONAGE, S. a benefice of a pariſh prieſt. 

PART, S. (pars, Lat.) ſomething taken from and leſs than 

the whole; a portion; a — Fug A ſhare, or concern. 
A fide or party. Something reſpecting or relating to. 
« For my part. A character in a play. Buſineſs, duty, 
action, or eonduct. Preceded by in, good or ill, it implies 
done. In the plural, qualities, powers, or faculties, applied 
to the mind. Accompliſhments, 

PART, adv. partly; in ſome meaſure. 


To PART, v. a. Cpartior, Lat.) to divide, ot diſtribute in 


ſhares. To ſeparate, To break into pieces. To keep 

aſunder. To — combatants. To ſcreen, Neuter- 
ly, to be ſeparated. To quit each other. To take leave 
of. To have a ſhare. To go away, or ſet out. From 
partir, Fr. Followed by with. To quit, reſign or looſe. 


PA'RTABLE. adj. capable of having its parts ſeparated. 
PA'RTAGE, 8. (Fr. 


divinon; the act of ſharing. A 


word merely French. 


To PART AKE, v. x. (preter. I partook, part paſſive, par- 


taken) to have a ſhare of any thing. To ſhare. To have 
ſomething of the property, nature, claim or right. To 
be admitted to; oppoſed to exchide, ſometimes followed 
by in. To combine or enter into any deſign ; an unuſual 


' ſenſe. Actively, to ſhare or have a part in. To admit to 
art. 


a | 
PARTA'KER, S. a ſharerin ay thing. An accomplice; 


Uſed ſometimes with ia, before the thing partaken. 


PA'RTER, S. one that ſeparates or divides. 
PA'RTIAL, adj. (Fr.) inclined to favour one fide more 


than another without reaſon. Aﬀecting only a , 0 
poſed to general or univerſal. . 


PARTIA'LITY, S. (partialite, Fr.) che act of favouring 
one party more than another without juſt reaſon. 


To PA'RTIALIZE, v. a. to make a perſon unreaſonably 


favour one fide more than another. 


PARTIALLY, adv. with unjuſt or unreaſonable favour or 


diſlike, In part, 4 "ny to totally. 
8. ( 


PARTIBULITY, S. (rom partible) poſlibility of being di- 


vided . 


PA'RTIBLE, agj. (from part) poſlible to be divided or ſe- 


ted. 


PARTICIPABLE, adj. (from participate) ſuch as may be 


ſhared among ſeveral. 


PARTICIPANT, adj. (Fr.) ſharing ; having a ſhare or 
art. : | 
To PARTICIPATE, v. #. (farticipatus of participo, Lat.) 


to enjoy in common with others. To have a part of more 
things than one ; uſed with of or in. Actively, to re- 
ceive part or ſhare. 


PARTICIPA'TION, S. (Fr.) the ſtate of ſharing or enjoy- 


ing ſomething in common with others. Diſtribution or 
diviſion in ſhares. 
PARTICIPIAL, adj. (participialis, Lat.) having the na- 
ture of a participle. 
PARTICIPIALLY, adv. after the manner of a participle. 
PARTICIPLE, S. /participiam, Lat.) a word which par- 
takes of the nature both of a verb and an adjective, ſig- 
nifying time and action like the verb, and being declined 
with caſes like an adjective. 
PARTICLE, S. / particule, Fr. icula, Lat.) any ſmall 
part or portion of a greater ſubſtance. In grammar, a 
word unvaried with „whereby the mind fignifies the 
tonneQions it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and nega- 
ons, that it unites in one continued reaſoning or nega- 
tion. The whole difficulty as well as elegance of lan- 
Fun conſiſting in theſe words, it will be found that this 
| nary has had a particular regard to them, and placed 
them in a more clear and advantageous light, than any 
ARTFOULAR 2% /particular,Fr:) Gingle or relating 
AR, a . (particular, Fr. or relating a 
ſingle perſon, be 4 Any thing liar to, 
or which diftinguiſhes a perſon * — After be, mi- 
nute, or dwelling on every ſingle circumſtance or incident. 
Ou, or having ſomething that diſtinguiſhes a perſon or 
n — uſed in contempt. i 


PARTIVCUL 


PA'RTISAN, 8. /pertifas, Fri) à ind of pike of balberd. 


| 


PAS 


#4 * * 


to ſingle perſons. 


To PARTI/CULARIZE, v. n. (particulariſer, Fr.) to men- 


tion CY or minutely. 


RLY, adv, diſtinctly; fingly, oppoſed to 
univerſally, Above all others; in an — ts man- 


— 


ner or degree 


One who adheres or belongs to a faction, from parti, Fr. 
PARTITION, S. (Fr. partitie, Lat.) the act of dividing z 
the ſtate of being divided. Sepatation ; diviſion; diftinc- 
tion. A part divided from the reſt. That by which dif- 
ferent parts or chambers are ſeparated. The place or part 
where ſeparation is made, | ; þ 
To PARTI'TION, v. a. to divide into diſtin& parts. : 
PA'RTLET, S. (an old word for a ruff or kerchef worn 
round the neck) a hame given to a hen. 5 
PA'RTLY, adv. in part, in ſome meaſure or degree, 
PA'RTNER., one that partakes or enjoys any thing in com- 
mon with another. One who is joined in trade with ano- 
ther. One who dances with another. 
To PARTNER, v. #. to join as a companion or affociate, 
Not in uſe. 
PA'RTNERSHIP, S. joint intereſt or property. The anion 
of two or more in the ſame trade. 
PARTO/OK, preter of PaxTAxE. 
PA'RTRIDGE, S. {pertris, Brit. perdrix, Fr. perdix, Lat.) 
a bird of game. | 
PARTURTTION, S. Cparturio, Lat.) the ſtate of being a- 
bout to bring ſorth. | 7 
PARTY, S. a number of perſons united in ons common 
deſign, uſed in a good or bad ſenſe, according to the ob- 
ject of the aſſociation. One of two advetſanes. An ac- 
complice or one concerned in an affair. A particular per- 
fon. In war, a detachment of ſoldiers. ; 
PARTY-CO'LOURED, adj. having different colours. 
PA'RTY-JURY, S. a jury conſiſting of half foreigners and 
half natives. ; 
E MAN, S. a factious perſon, or one joined in a 
| ion. 
PA'RTY-WALL; S. a wall that ſeparates one howſe from 
another, 4 
PA RVIS, S. (Fr.) a church or church-porch ; applied to 
the mootings in the inns of court, or the diſputations in 
Oxford, where the ſtudents are placed oppoſite each 
other. . 
PARYITUDE, S. (parwits, Lat.) the quality of being ſmall 
or little. 8 
PA'RVITY, S. /parvis, Lat.) littleneſs. 


PAS. S. (Fr. pronounced paw) precedence, or the right of 


going foremoſt. A ſtep, whence we have adopted faux 
as ; a falſe ſtep, ſlip, or ſomething done amiſs. 
PA'SCAL, (Blaiſe) the ſon of Stephen Paſcal, preſident of the 
Exchequer, was born at Clermont in Frahce, anno 1623. 
His father having no other child, undertook his tuĩtion him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as deſerves both praiſe and imitation ; 
his maxim being to render his ſtudies a pleaſure : Which 
he followed by ſetting him about nothing but what he 
was convinced would be eaſy to him. On this account, 
he delayed teaching him Latin till he was twelve yeais 
old. About this age, our authour was inflamed with ſo - 
reat an ardour for the mathematics, that he applied him- - 
Far to them of his 6wn accord, unknown to his father, 
who ſurpriſed him, as he was working the 32 propoſition 
of Euclid, with no ſmall joy and admiration at ſo remarka- 
ble progreſs. At the age of 16, he compoſed a treatiſe . 
of conic ſections, which his modeſty would not ſuffer him 
to publiſh, notwithſtanding the. importunate ſollicitations 
of his friends, who looked on it as a prodigy of _ At 
19 he compoſed an arithmetical machine, by which a per- 
ſon might work any queſtion without any rule of 
that ſclence. After this he applied himſelf to natural 
philoſophy, and by experiments on the different preſſure of 
the air contributed to explode the ga wacts, and to ex- 
lain the operation of pumps in raiſing water. After this 
fe applied Fiimſelf to religious ſtudies, and his Trovetrs 


ſhew that his knowledge in ſuch ſubjects was very great, 


and worthy of the praiſe of the moſt celebrated 'divines. 
Aſter this a publiſhed 
e 


imed a Piece on —_ EN 


PAR 


PARALLELOPIPED, S. a ſolid figure contained under fix - 
| ms, whoſe oppoſite fides are equal and parallel. 


PARA*LOGISM, . S. (Fr. ,vaganeyiope;, paralogi/meos, Gr.) a 


parallelo 


falſe * 414 
ARRALOGY,'S. falſe reaſoning. 


PARALY'SIS, S. ( paraliſis, Gr.) the palſy. 
PARALY'TIC, PARALY TICAL, adj. affected with the 
" pally. | 04 2 $ 
PARA'METER, S. a conſtant right line in each of the 


© three conic ſeftions, called likewiſe the latus redlum. 
PARAMOUNT, adj. (arament,. old Fr. or of para and 


| umegt. 1 


nent or of the higheſt order. z 
PARAMOUNT, S. the chief. 
PA'RAMOUR, S. (from par, Fr. by, and amour, Fr. love) 
a lover. A miſtreſs. Not in uſe. 
PARANY'MPHE, 8. {paranymphe, Fr. waa, para, Gr. 
and un, aumpbe, Gr.) a brideman. One that counte- 
7 nances or +44 6 another. 8 2 : 
ARAPE'CM, S. (Tagamryua, parapegma, Gr.) a brazen 
table fixed to a pillar on which laws and proclamations, 
the riſing and ſetting of ſtars, and other aſtronomical ob- 
obſervations were formerly engraven or delineated. 
PA'RAPET, S. (Fr. paraperto, Ital. from parer, Fr. parare, 
Ital. to defend, and pero, Ital. the breaft) a wall in a for- 
tification breaſt high. 0 
PARAPHIMO'SIS, S. (Sah, paraphime/ir, Gr.) a 
3 wherein the præputium cannot be drawn over the 
glans. 1 | | 
PAMPHERNALA, 8. (Lat.) goods in the wives diſ- 


poſal. 
PA'RAPHRASE, S. (Fr. = parephraſtis, Gr.) a 
- looſe interpretation, wherein regard is had only to an 
" authour's meaning, not to his words. 
Jo PA'RAPHRASE, v. a; to tranſlate in a free manner ſo 
as only to give the ſenſe of a paſſage, but not the litteral 
meaning of every word. | 
FA'RAPHRAST, S. one who interprets an authour, ſo as 
to convey his meaning 1a general, but not the ſenſe of 
every word. | 
PARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'STICAL, a. explained 
in a free or looſe manner. ITY Sr 
PARASA'NG, S. a Perſian meaſure of length. 
PARASITIC, PARASFTICAL, 2. 
" flattering or wheedling, | 
PA'RASOL, S. (Fr.) a ſmall canopy or umbrella uſed to 
defend the head from rain or the heat of the ſan; | 


To PA'RBOIL, v. 4. (fourbouilter, Fr. or from part-boil) 
Fr.) a ſmall bundle. A part taken 


to half boil. 

PARCEL, S. {parcelle, | 
ſeparately. *A quantity or mals... A number of. perſons or 
things, uſed in contempt. 4501.5 


To PARCEL, v. a. to divide into ſeparate portions, fol- 


lowed by <vitheur. To make up into a ſum. 


PA'RCENER, S. in law, applied to a man's ſiſters or 


daughters who become poſſeſſed, as joint tenants or co- 
heirs of a man's eſtate, by his dying without iſſue male. 


To PA'RCH, v. 4. (derived by Junius from rige, peri- 


Jai, Gr: by Skinner from percogus, Lat. but by Johnſon, 


either from peru/ſtus, Lat. burnt ; thus, peru, to arch; 
or from parchment) to ſearch, or burn {lightly. Lo dry 


up. Neuterly, to be ſcorched or dried. | 

PA'RCHMENT, S. (parchemin, Fr, pergamena, Lat. be- 
cauſe invented by Eumenes at Pergamus) f 

and fit for writing, 


leopard; in ry, any ſpotted beaſt. 


To PARDON, v. 4, '(perdonner, Fr. pardonare, Ital.) to 
excuſe an vffender, forgive "ge or remit a penalty. 


Par din me is a phraſe of civil denial or ſlight apology. 
PA'RDON,. S. (Fr.) the act of forgiving an offender or 


crime, "or of remitting a penalty. _ | 
 PA'RDONABLE, aj, capable of being forgiven. 
PFA'RDON ABLENESS, S. the quality of being poſſible to 
be forgiven. belies © 4338.13 
PA'RDONABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as may. be for- 
4 ven. ; : : | if 80 Hy 
PARDONER, s. one who forgives another. | 
To PA'RE, v. a. {poridan, Perl. to cut. Skinner who 
knew not this word, and Johnlon, derive it ſrom parer 
As, applies to frag * * 
cut off the outward coat or To cut off extremities 
by little and little, © kth DSN POOR | 
PA'RENT', S. (Fr, parent, Lat.) a father or mother. 
PA'RENTAGE, S. extraction; birth; condition wi 
ſpect to the rank of ones par ene. 
PARENTAL, J. becoming, or belonging to, parents. 


1. 


mentar, Span.) having the chief or higheſt authority. Emi- 
f es, s. an berb. 
„S. an herb. 


( parafitique, Fr.) 


eeps ſkins dreſſed 
'  PA'RD, PA'RDALE, S. (pardus, Lat. pardalir, Lat.) the 


the hoofs of a horſe) .to 


"x 
= 


PAR 


PARE/NTHESIS, 8. (Gr.] in grammar, 4 ſebtence, wy; l 
may be left out without ſpoiling: the ſenſe of the peri 5 ; 


in printing marked (thus.) 2117 45 5 
PA'RGET, S. plaſter” laid on the roofs or ceiling of ; 

room... | | WW 
To PA'RGET, v. @. to cover with plaſter. : 
FARHELVYON, S. (from -wapa, para, Gr, and Wust, eli, 


Gr.) a mock ſun. * 8 
(from paries, Lat. a wall) conſtituting 


PARVETAL, adj. 

...the ſides or walls. | 7 6 
PARIVETARY, S. (parietaire, Fr.) an herb. Arxs, 
PA'RING, S. the rind, or that which is pared off any 


„ 


* 


PA RISH, S. (parci/e, Lat.) a diftria belonging to the fame 
ſt 


N church, and under the care of the ſame prieſt, 


PA'RISH, ag. belonging to, or having the care of, die 
pariſh; maintained by the pariſh. | 
PA'RITOR, S,:(apparitor) a beadle, or one that ſummons tg 
attend in the court belonging to the civil law. 
PA'RITY, S. (parite, Fr. paritas, Lat.) equality; 
reſemblance, "5 TORE * * 
PARK, S. (pearroc, pearruc, Sax. paerch, phire, Teut. 
parc, Fr.) a piece of ground incloſed and ſtored with deer 
or beaſts of chaſee. | pſy | 
To PARK, v. 4, to incloſe, as in a park. 
PA'RKLEAVES,.S.. an herb. 
PA“ RLE, S. (parler, Fr.) converſation: 
words of mouth. | 
To PA'RLEY, v. a. to treat by word of mouth; generally 
| . uſed in war of the treaties carried on by enemies duling x 
_ ſuſpenſion of arms for that purpoſe, 
PA'RLEY, S. a treaty carried on by word of mouth. 
' PA'RLIAMENT, - S8. (parlement, Fr.) the aſſembly of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal for debating of matters touch. 
; ng the common alk and the making or correcling of 
aws. 
PARLIAME/NTARY, . adj. enacted by, ſuiting, belong. 
to, or performed by the parliament. _ 
PA'RLOUR, S. (parker, Fr. parlatorio, Ital.) in monaſteries, 
a room where the religious receive thoſe that come to (ee 
them. In houſes, a room elegantly furniſhed for recep- 
tion and entertainment. Ke | 
PA'RLOUS, aj. (perhaps from parler, to ſpeak, but Junius 
- derives it from perilous, uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin 
> lr keen; ſprightly ; waggiſh. : ** A parleus wit.“ 
RYD, 
PA'RLOUSNESS, 8 quickneſs; keenneſs of wit. 
. adi. (parochialis, Lat.) belonging to a 
| arltn, A 92 f 2 | 1 
PA'RODY, 8. (parodie, Fr. wap»%a, parodia, Gr.) a kind 
of writing wherein the words of an authour are applied 
to another ſubject; genetally applied to the turning 1omc- 
thing ſerious into burleſque. - 6-4 f 
To PA RO DV, v. a. to apply the words of an authour to 
a different ſubject, generally in order to cauſe pleaſautry. 
' PARO'LE, S. (Fr.) a word given by way of aſlurance. 
A promiſe given by a priſoner not to go away. * 
PARONOMA'SIA, S. (Gr.) iy rhetoric, a figure wherein 
words alike in ſound, but of a different ſenſe, are aftectec- 
ly uſed. A pun. 
PA'ROQUET, 8. (parreguet, 
df parrot. — ! | 
PARO'TID, adj. (Tagz, para, Gr. near, and wra, ota, Of: 
inf pu). bw. named becauſe near the eas 
PA'ROXISM, S. (from waa, Or. more, and efus, 0x41 Gr. 
Iharp) a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe in which it grows more d- 
lent and dangerous. | | gens T 
PA'RRICIDE, S. (Fr. parricida, Lat.) one who deſtroys? 
father ; figuratively, one who invades his country, of ore 
whom he ought. particularly to reverence. Ihe mu- 
der of a father, or one to whom reverence is due, 1593 
ar ricidium, Toi * | | : TOTS 
' PARRICUDIAL, PARRICI'DIOUS, adj. relating to, t 
' _ committipg, parricide. | 
PARROT, (perraguet, Fr.) a paiti-coloured bird of th 
bak - bill ſpecies, remarkable for its imitating the ha- 
man voice. we 
To PARRY, v. . (parer, Fr.) to put by, throſts in fer- 
ing. N 5 | 
To PARSE, v. a. (pars, Lat.) in grammar, to reſobe 3 
: ſentence into its different parts of Peek Tek 
| PARSIMO'NIOUS, 4. (parfimony;; Lat.) frugal. Sp. 
| ing to excess. n lat | 
{PARSIMO/NIOUSLY, . in a frogal, ſparing, # © 
| , VE30U5 mannar. 
5 PARSh 
| Nu . 
| 


likeneſ; } 


The aft of treating 


2 


perroquet, Fr.) a ſmall kiad 


PAR 


PARSIMO/NIOUSNESS, 8, a/difpt 
ſaving. Uſed ſometimes in a bad ſenſe. | | 
PA'RSIMONY, 8. (parfiminia, Lat.) the at of ſaving mo- 


tion of ſparing or 


ney; ſometimes uſed in an ill ſenſe, — 


PA'RSLEY, S. (geg, Brit. perfil, Fr.) a herb. whoſe leaves | 
PARTICULAR 


are divided into wings, z cut into ſegments, and 

wing on a branched rib. | 

PA*RSNIP, S. a root, of a light yellow colour, reſembling 
a Carrot. =r 

PARSON, S. (derived either from per/ona, Lat. becauſe he 

rſonates the pariſh, or from parocheanus, Lat. a pariſh 
prieſt) a INS | a pariſh prieſt ; or teacher, 

PA'RSONAGE, S. a benefice of a pariſh prieſt. 

PART, S. (par, Lat.) ſomething taken from and leſs than 
the whole; a portion; a number, 
A fide or party. Something reſpecting or —_— to. 
« For my part.” A character in a play. Buſineſs, duty, 
action, or eonduft. Preceded by i», good or ill, it implies 
done. In the plural, qualities, powers, or faculties, apphed 
to the mind. Accompliſhments, 

PA'RT, adv. partly ; in ſome meaſure. ; 

To PART, v. @. {partior, Lat.) to divide, ot diſtribute in 
ſhares. To ſeparate, To break into pieces. To keep 

aſunder. To ſeparate combatants. To ſcreen. Neuter- 
ly, to be ſeparated. To quit each other. To take leave 
of, To have a ſhare. To go away, or ſet out. From 
partir, Fr. Followed by with. To quit, reſign or looſe, 

PA'RTABLE. adj. capable of having its parts ſeparated. 

PA'RTAGE, 8. (Fr.) diviſion; the act of ſharing. A 
word merely French. 

To PARTA'KE, v. 2. eng I partook, part paſſive, par- 
taken) to have a ſhare of any thing. To ſhare. To have 
ſomething of the property, nature, claim or right. To 
be admitted to; oppoſed to exclude, ſometimes followed 
by in. To combine or enter into any deſign ; an unuſual 

' ſenſe. Actively, to ſhare or have a part in. To admit to 


A part. | 
PARTAKER, S. a ſharer in any thing. An accomplice: 
_ Uſed ſometimes with ia, before te thing partaken. 

PA'RTER, S. one that ſeparates or divides. 

PA'RTIAL, adj. (Fr.) inclined to favour one fide more 
than another without reaſon, AﬀeQing only a part, op- 
poſed to general or univerſal. . 

PARTIA'LITY, S. (partialite, Fr.) the act of favouring 
one party more than another without juſt reaſon. 

To PA'RTIALIZE, v. a. to make a perſon unreaſonably 
favour one fide more than another, 

PA'RTIALLY, adv. with unjuſt or unreaſonable favour or 
diſlike. In part, oppoſed to torally. 

A S<S 8 S. (from partible) poſſibility of being di- 
vided. - 

. adj. (from part) poſſible to be divided or ſe- 


parated. 

PARTICITPABLE, adj. (from participate) ſuch as may be 
ſhared among ſeveral. 

PARTICI'PANT, adj. (Fr.) ſharing ; having a ſhare or 


art. 
To PARTICIPATE, v. 2. (parlicipatus of participo, Lat.) 
to enjoy in common with others. To have a part of more 
things than one ; uſed with of or in. Actively, to re- 
ceive part or ſhare. . 
PARTICIPA'TION, S. (Fr.) the ftate of ſharing or enjoy- 
ing ſomething in common with others. Diſtribution or 
diviſion in ſhares. | : 
PARTICI'PIAL, adj. Cparticipialis, Lat.) having the na- 
"ture of a participle. 
PARTICTIPIALLY, adv. after the manner of a participle. 
PA'RTICIPLE, S. /participiam, Lat.) a word which par- 
takes of the nature both of a verb and an adjective, ſig- 
nifying time and action like the verb, and being declined 
with caſes like an adjective. | 
PARTICLE, S. . particule, Fr. particula, Lat.) any ſmall 
part or portion of a greater ſubſtance. In mar, a 
word unvaried with caſes, whereby the mind fignifies the 
tonneQions it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and nega- 
tions, that it unites in one continued reaſoning or nega- 


tion. The whole difficulty as well as elegance of lan- 


Raben conſiſting in theſe words, it will be found that this 
dictionary has had a particular regard to them, and placed 
them in a more clear and advantageous light, than any 
that have preceded it. | | 
PARTICULAR, 2%. particular, Fr.) ng or relating a 
ſingle perſon, oppoſed to general. Any thing lar to, 
or which diflinguiſhes a perſon or ching. | 
nute, or dwelling on every ſingle cireumſtance or incident. 
i, or having ſomething that diſtinguiſhes a perſons or 


thing others ; uſed in contempt. 
1 


A ſhare, or concern. 


After be, mi- 


| 


T 


PAS 


PARTICULAR, S. a fingle. inftance or poiat: An indi: 
by vidual or fingle perſon. After own, private or perſonal 


intereſt, Private, perſonal, or ſingle character A mi- 
nute detail of things enumerated 


iſtinctly. Diginct re- 


. „8. (particular) the quality which 

diſtinguiſhes a perſon ot thing from 3 an Al in- 
cluding the idea of affectation. A diſtintt notice of parti- 
cular circumſtances, Singleneſs. Something belonging 
to ſingle perſons. | | 

To PARTIUCULARIZE, v. n. (particulariſer, Fr.) to men- 
tion diſtinctly or minutely. 

PARTICULARLY, adv, diſtinctly; fingly, oppoſed to 
univerfally. Above all others; in an extraordi man- 
ner or degree. P 

PA'RTISAN, S. /perti/an, Fr:) à kind of pike or halberd. 
One who adheres or belongs to a faction, from parti, Fr: 

PARTITION, S. (Fr. partitio, Lat.) the act of dividing z 
the ſtate of being divided. Sepatation ; diviſion; diftinc- 
tion. A part divided from the reſt. That by which dif- 
ferent parts or chambers are ſeparated. The place or part 
where ſeparation is made, 

To PARTITION, v. a. to divide into diſtin& parts. 

PA'RTLET, S. (an old word for a ruff or kerchef worn 
round the neck) a tame given to a hen. 

PARTLY, adv, in part, in ſome meaſure or d 0 

PARTNER, one that partakes or enjoys any thing in com- 
mon with another. One who is joined in trade wich ano- 
ther. One who dances with another. 

To PARTNER, v. 2. to join as a companion or affociate, 

, Not in uſe. FAT 4 | 
A*'RTNERSHIP, S. joint intereſt or property. Tlie anion 
of two or more in the ſame trade. 

PARTO/OK, preter of PaRTAKx. | 

PA'RTRIDGE, S. {pertris, Brit. perdrix, Fr. perdix, Lat.) 
a bird of game. | 

PARTURPITION, S. /parturio, Lat.) the ſtate of being a- 
bout to bring ſorth. | MN 

PARTY, S. a number of ns united in ons common 
deſign, uſed in a good or ſenſe, according to the ob- 
ject of the aſſociation. One of two advetſaries. An ac- 
complice or one concerned in an affair. A particular per- 
ſon. In war, a detachment of ſoldiers. ; 

PARTY-CO'LOURED, a/. having different colours. 

PA'RTY-JURY, S. a jury conſiſting of half foreigners and 

half natives. 

E NAN, S. a factious perſon, or one joined in a 

ictiòn. | | 

E eee S. a wall that ſeparates one howuſe from 
another, 1 | 

PA'RVIS, S. (Fr.) a church 6r church-porch ; applied to 
the mootings in the inns of court, or the diſputations in 
Oxford, where the ſtudents are placed oppolite each 


other. . 
the quality of deing ſmall 


PA'RVITUDE, S. Saru, Lat.) 
of little. | | 
PA'RVITY, S. {parwvis, Lat.) littleneſs. 


PAS. S. (Fr. pronounced paw) precedence, or the right of 
aux 


going foremoſt. A ſtep, whence we have adopt 
pas; a falſe ſtep, flip, or ſomething done amiſs. 


PASCAL, (Blaiſe) the ſon of Stephen Paſcal, preſident of the 


Exchequer, was born at Clermont in France, anno 1623. 
His father having no other child, undertook his tuition him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as deſerves both praiſe and imitation; 
his maxim being to render his ſtudies a pleaſure : Which 
he followed by ſetting him about nothing but what he 
was convinced would be eaſy to him. On this account, 
he delayed teaching him Latin till he was twelve yeais 
old. About this age, our authour was inflamed with ſo + 
reat an ardour for the mathematics, that he applied him- 
elf to them of his on accord, unknown to his father, 
who ſurpriſed him, as he was working the 32 288 
of Euclid, with no ſmall joy and admiration at ſo remarka- 
ble progreſs. At the age of 16, he compoſed a treatiſe . 
of conic ſections, which his modeſty would not ſuffer him 
to publiſh, notwithſtanding the. importunate ſollicitatiofs 
of his friends, who looked on it as a prodigy of . At 
19 he compoſed an arithmetical ine, by which a per- 
ſon might work any queſtion without ng any rule of 
that ſclence. After this he applied himſelf to natural 
philoſophy, and by experiments on the different preſſure of 
the air contributed to explode the a vac, and to ex- 
ph the operation of pumps in raiſing water. After this 
be applied himſelf to 2 ſtudies, and his Tnotour; 
ſhew that his Knowledge in ſuch ſubjects was very great, 
and worthy of the praiſe of the moſt celebrated divines. 
After this he publiſhed a Piece on actotint of a dpute 
% Ned ne a 


PAS, 


that happened in the Sorbonne, which has been mach ad- 

mired and tramſlated into almoſt all the European angus es. 

His life" Was no" leſs amiable, nor leſs admirable than 

his writings ; every part of it from his youth to has death, 
breathing nothing but charity, ſimplicity, and piety. The 
leaſures of — had no allurements for him, and the 

ur laſt years of his life, which were paſſed in fickneſs, 


19 
have not a little illuſtrated and recommended his patience. 
Being unable to ſwallow any 2 unleſs heated, and 
paured into his mouth drop by — he notwithſtanding 
took the medicines which nw cribed him every other 
day, without exprefling the leaſt impatience. If we look 
info his works we may eaſily diſcover what he might have 
been if Providence had lent him longer to the world, and 
cannot but wiſh that he had lived more than 39 years. 
PA'SCHAL, agj. (paſcal, Fr. paſchalis, Lat.) relating to the 
over or Eaſter. _ . 
PA'SQUE, S. a flower reſembling an anemony. 
PA'SQUIL, PA*SQUIN, PASQUINADE, S. (from Pa/- 
no, a ſtatue at Rome to which they affix any ſatyr or 
fampoon they would have 2 known) a lampoon or 
Wiritüng in which a perſon 4s expoſed to ridicule. 
To PA'SS, v. #. (paſſer, Fr. from pas, Fr. paſſis, Lat. a 
ſtep) to grow or move from one ſtep to another. To 
22 through; uſed with 7h5rough. To make a tran- 
ſition from one Luis to another ;*uſed with from. To 
vaniſh or be loſt. To be ſpent or intervene, applied to 
time. To be at an end or over, To die. To be ſubject 
to, uſed with under. To be enacted, applied to laws, 
To gain reception, notwithſtanding refiſtance. To be- 
come current, applied to money. To occur or be tranſ- 
acted; uſed with i or within.. To heed. or regard. To- 
judge or determine finally, uſed with pen. In 
to thruſt or make a puſh ; in gaming, to refuſe playing 
or taking the lead. Uſed with away ; to be loſt, glide 
off or vaniſh. Actively, to go beyond, over, or through. 
To ſpend, applied to time. To move or convey, follow- 
ed by from and anſwered by 0. To transfer property. 
To vent, let out, or give, applied to cenſure or ſentence. 
To tranſmit or tranſport, 
to. To admit or allow, followed by account. To excel, 
uſed as a contraction of /arjaſt. To tranſgreſs or go be- 
yond any limits. To enaQ, applied to laws. To put off 
for ſomething elſe, uſed with on before the perſon, and 
_ for before the thing inſtead of which it is ſubſtituted.”, To 
practice, applied to frauds. , To fend from one place to 


another, or to ſend to his pro iſh. Uſed with away ; 
to ſpend or waſte. Uſed with &; z to decline puniſhing, 
to excuſe or forgive. To negleR or diſregard. Uſed ax 
"over, to omit or to ,refuſe to re , 
PASS, S. in war, a narrow entrance or defile. A 
or road. A ion to go or come any where. An 
order by which vagrants are ſent to their proper pariſh. In 
fencing, a puſh or thruſt. State or condition. 
PA'SSABLE, aj. (Fr.) that which may be paſſed or travelled; 


capable of being admitted or received. Indifferent, 
though not perfect. | 
PASSA'DO, S. (Ital.) in fencing, a puſh or thruft. 


PA'SSAGE, (Fr.) the act or ſtate of a perſon travelling. A 
road. Liberty of going in or coming out, Entrance or ad- 
miſſion to the mind. An occurrence. 
- or paragraph in a book. 
PA'SSED, preter and participle paſſive of paſs. 
PA'SSENGER, S. a perſon who is travelling in any vehicle 
either by land or water. A traveller. | 
PA'SSENGER Falcon, S. a wandering hawk. Ains, 
PA'SSER, S. one that is, upon the road, or goes by ano- 
"ther. A 
PASSIBILITY, S. (bild, Er.) the quality of receiving 
impreſſions from external objects. | 
PA'SSIBLE, adj. (Fr. pafſibilis, Lat.) ſuſceptible of im- 
ons from external objects. 
PA'SSIBLENESS,. S. the quality of receiving impreflions 
from external objects. | 
PA'SSING, participle, ſupreme, or ſurpaſſing others. Exceed- 


ingly. | 
PA'SSING-BELL, S, the bell which rings at the departure 


cf a perſon. | | 

PASSION, S. (Fr. paffio, Lat.) any effect cauſed by an ex- 
ternal agent. The receiving any action. A commotion 
of the ſoul ariſing from the manner in which it conſiders 
things either as amiable. or bateful. Anger, in a popular 
ard vulgar ſenſe. © Zeal, or ardour. ve. Eager de- 

ſue or fondneſs, In ſeripture, applied to the lat agonies 

and ſofferinge, which the life of our ble fel 84 
'VIOUR. ESP at mates 

To PASSION, v. n. to be f agitated. Obſolete. 

PA'SSION-FLOWER, 8. a flower ſo called ſi om an imagi- 


® 


- 


A fingle ſentence 


fencing, | 


with over. To put an end | 


PASSION. WEEK; S. 


PAT 


nary reſemblance it bears to the crown of thorns and 
other inſtruments of the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviouy 
EER, the week immediately precedin 
Eaſter, ſet apart by the church to meditate on the ſutfer- 
ings and crucifixion of our bleſſed Sa vioux. i 

PA'SSIONATE, adj. (paffionns, Fr.) moved by, or expreſ. 
ſive of, paſſion. Eaſily moved to anger. * 

To. PA'SSIONATE, v. a. to affect with paſſion. | To ex- 
„ OTITIS HH T7 fort! 

PA'SSIONATELY, adv. with great affection, commotion 

of the mind, or anger. In an angry manner. | 

PA'SSIONATENESS, S. the ſtate of being fubjeQ to paſ. 

. * . 2 or commotion of mind. ; 
'SSIVE, adj. (past, Fr. paſſivus, Lat.) receiving im. 
preſſions; rerid oppoſed to active; unreſiſting 17 
grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as fignify paſſion or the 
effect of ſome action 4 C | 

PA*SSIVELY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to make no reſiſt. 
ance. | whe | | 

PA'SSIVENESS, S. the 
out reſiſtance. 

PASSI'VITY, S. the 
A new word. 

- PA'SSOVER, S. a feaſt inſtituted among the Jews in com- 

memoration of the {laughter of the firſt-born of the Egyp. 

tians, when the deſtroying angel paſfd over the houles of 
the Iſraelites. The ſacrifice ki ed at the feaſt of the Pal... 

, over. E 

PA'SSPORT, S. (Fr.) a permiſſion to paſs. 

PAST, part. preter (of paſs; pas, piſt, Perl. puta, Rufl,) 
ſomething which has been. Spent or expired. | 

PA'ST, prep. beyond, applied to time or place. Out of the 
reach of, applied to ſtate. Above, a plied to meaſure. 

PA'STE, S. {pafte) any thing maxed fo as to be moiſt and 
viſcous ; flour and water boiled together, ſo as to form a 
rm An artificial mixture made to repreſent precious 

ti 1 

| To PA'STE, v. &. to faſten with paſte. | 

PA STEBOARD, S. a thick paper formed either of ſeveral 
ſheets ' paſted together, by paper macerated in water and 
caſt in moulds, or by old cordage pounded and caſt into 
forms. Adjectively, any thing made of paſteboard. 

PA'STEL, S. an herb, 

PA'STERN, S. (pafturon, Fr. from pas, Fr. a ſtep ; paiadab, 
Perf. the feet) the knee of a horſe. 'The legs of a hu- 
man creature; in contempt, 

PA'STILL, S. (paftillus, Lat. paftille, Fr.) a roll of paſte. 

PA'STIME, 8. (paſfſetemps, Fr.) a ſport, diverſion, or a- 
muſement. | 

PA'STOR, PA'STOUR, S. (per, Lat. pafteur, Fr.) a 
ſhepherd. Figuratively, a clergyman. 

PA'STORAL, adj. (Fr. pafteralts, Lat.) rural; reſembling 
ſhepherds. Figuratively, relating to a clergyman, or the 
care of ſouls. 

PA'STORAL, S. a 
country, and 


quality of bearing or ſuffering with- 
quality of ſuffering, oppoſed to aQing. 


oem which contains ſome ſcene in the 
in whoſe perſonages are people that live ia 


' thoſe parts. 
PA'STRY, S. (pa/tiferie, Fr.) the art of making pies. Pics 
or baked paſte. The place where paſtry is — Joy . 


PA'STRY-COOE, S. a 
ſell pies or tarts. 

PA'STURABLE, ag; fit for paſture. . . 

PA'STURAGE, S. (Fr.) the buſineſs of feeding cattle; 
N by cattle ; the uſe of paſture, 

PA'STURE, S. (Fr. paſftus, Lat.) food, or the act of. feed- 
ing. Ground on which graſs grows, and cattle are fed. 
Nn education. | 

To PA'STURE, v. a. to place in a paſture. Neuterly, to 
graze on the ground. 

LAG S. (paſte, Fr.) a pie made of raiſed cruſt without 
a diſh, 

PAT, adj. (pas, Belg.) fit, proper, or exactly ſuitable, ap- 

plied either to time or place. A low word. 

PAT, S. (fat, Brit. ad, Pol. a blow. Johnſon, who ſecms 

not to have known this derivation, derives it from pat?» 
Fr. a foot, adding that thence pat may be a blow with the 
foot) a light quick blow, or tap. A ſmall lump of matter 
beat into ſhape with the hand. | 

To PA'T, v. 4. to ſtrike {lightly ; to give a flight blew or 


. 
PA'TACHE, S. a ſmall flip. © Ars. pe ee 
PATACOON, S. (Span.) a Spaniſh coin worth 4 ſkillugs 
1e PAT 7 5 wy tal.) cover 

'o PATCH, v. a. (pudtzer, Belg. pexzare, Ital.) to 
| 2 on a piece. To wand in a clumſy manner: 

Wau with ſhreds of different ſorts, ſometimes uſed 

1 0 _ wb, K * 


perſon whoſe trade is to make and 


| PATCH, 


olf different colours. A ſmall piece of black ſil 


.ÞATs - 
PATCH, 8. (Perro, Ital.) a 9 ſewed'on to cover a hole. A 


iece laid in, in moſaic work, or in work HEE of pieces 
worn b 
ladies on their faces as an ornament. A ſmall particle. A 


arcel of land. A paltry perſon, ſuppoſed to be a patch 


in the creation Arn fourvy patch. ? SHAK, The : 


laſt ſenſe is ohſblete. 
PA'TCH-WORK, 8. dave mo of Udferent colours. 


PA'TE, 8. (from tete, Fr. by corruption; of from patina, 


Lat. u pan, in Which ſenſe we call the ſkull the brain-pan) 
the head. 
PA'TED, a. Headed ; uſed in compoſition, as long-pated. | 
PATTEN, S. (patina, Lat ) a plaje. = Patens of of bright 
Id. Su. . 
PA NT, S. (Fr. patens, Lat.) a writ by: which a perſon 
enjoys a right or privilege excluſive of others. 
R adj, containing a patent, . or excluſive privilege. 


appropriated by letters patent. - 


mn, S. the perſon who has a letter patent, 
PA'TER= NOSTER, 8. Lü dur father) the Lord's Prayer, 


or religious ceremonies. 
PATE'RNAL, adj. (paternel, Fr. paternut, Lat.) having the 


— ee or affection of a father. Received by deſcent from 
ones fathe 


PATERNITY, 8. (paternits, Fr.) the relation of a father. 


PATH, S. (path, paat, Sax. put, Ruſſ. punt, Dalm. pad, 
, Belg.) a road fafactly travelled on foot. A track worn 
freq nent walking. A track or paſſa 


PATHETIC, PATHE/TICAL, adj. (pathetique, Fr.) af- 


fecting the paſſions 3 ; affeQtion, 


- PATHE'TICALLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to affect the 


aſſions. 
PATHE/TICALNESS, S. the quality of affecting the paſ- 
ſions. 
PA'THLESS, adj. untroden · Without tracks or paths. 
PA'THWAY,.S. a narrow way to be paſſed on foot. 
PA'TIENCE, S. (Fr. patientia, Lat.) the virtue of bearing 
injuries or affronts without revenge, miſery without com- 
plaint, and tortures without outery. Sufferance or per- 
miſſion; In botany, an herb, a ſpecies of dock. 
PA'TIENT, adj. (Fr. patiens, Lat.) enduring pain without 
outcry,” miſery without complaint, reproach without rail- 
or injuries and affronts without revenge. 
Fr T- S. that which receives impreſſions from ex- 


ternal objects. A 3 who is viſited by a phyfician, 


apothecary, or ſurgeon. 

To PA'TTENT, v. a. to exerciſe patience, S evaipble one's 
ſelf. Obſolete. 

PATIENTLY, aj. in ſuch a manner as to return no rail- 
ing to reproaches, no revenge to affronts, and no com- 
plaints amidſt pains, diſtreſs, or tortures. 

PA TIN, 8. (patina, Lat.) the cover of a chalice. 

PA'TLY, adv, * a convenient and opportune manner, _ 

PAT RIARCH, 8 (patriarche, Fr. patriarcha, Lat.) one 
ou overns by right of ey: A father and ruler of 

a family A biſhop, riour to archbiſhops. 

PATRIARCHAL; adj. . Juperiou 0 to, or enjoyed by, 

atriarchs. 

PATRIA'RCHATE, PA'TRIARCHSHIP; S. (patriarchar, 
Fr.) the office or dignity of a patriarch. 

PATRFARCHY, S. the juriſdiction of a patriarch. 

PATRI'CIAN, adj. (patricien, Fr. patricius, Lat.) noble, 
oppoſed to common. 

PATRICIAN, S. a nobleman. 

PATRIMONNIAL, adj. (Fr.) poſſeſſed by inheritance, 

PA'TRIMONY, S. {patrimenium, Lat.) an eftate poſſeſſed by 
inheritance. 

PATRIOT, S. one that makes the good of his country the 
conſtant motive of his actions or meaſures. 


PATRIOTISM, S. a conſtant and unbiaſſed love for one's 


coun 


| PATRO'L, S. (patrouille, patouille, old Fr.) the act of go- 


ing the rounds in a garriſon to obſerve that the centinels 
perform their duty. Ehe perſons who go the rounds in a 
iſon or camp. 


TRESPASS v. a. to go the rounds in a camp or garri- 


T2 TROMG; 8. (Fr. patronus, Lat.) one who countenances, 

ſupports, or protects, generally applied to one who en- 

$ an authour, A guardian ſaint. An advocate or 

Let One who has the gift of an eccleſiaſtical be- 
neſice 


To > PATRONAGE, v. a, to defend or patronize. Not in 


| PA/PRONESS, S. a female who. defends, protects, encou- 


To TRG ſupports ; a female guardian faint. 
A 


"TRONIZE, v. a. to encourage, protech or ſup- 
as | 


PEA 


PATRONY'MIC, adj. ( parronymique, Fr. mellgoruaris, Patyo- 
 numikos, Gr.) a name given to a perſon expreſling that of 


his father; as Tydider, applied to the Son of 'Tydens. 

PA'TTEN,'S: applied to a pillar, its baſe. '+ A wooden ſnoe 
with an iron-ring at its bottom; worn under the common 
ſhoe by women to keep them out of the dirt and wet, 
from patin, Fr. 


To PA*TTER, v. . (parte, Fr. a foot, or Bow ths Bund) 


to mae a noiſe like the quick fteps of many feet, or that 
of falling hail. ' 


PA'TTER „S. (Fr. patroon, Belg.) an original propoſed 
to be imitated . copied. A Den or part wi as a 
ſample of the reſt." An inſtance. Any thing cut * in 
paper for a model. 

To PA TTERN, v. 4. to make in imitation or To 
ſerve as an example to be ome Seldom uſ 
PA'VAN, PA'VIN, 8. A kind of light, tripping dance. 

Arnsworrh: 

PAU'CITY, 8. ae, from . Lat. a few) fewneſs 

or ſmallneſs of number or quantity. 


To PA'VE, v. 4. (parver, Fr. pawvio, Lat.) to lay or floor 


with beick or ſtone, * uratively, to make way ſor, or 
make a paſſage eaſy; With for. i 

n 8. abe floor; ſtones or bricks laid toe. 

oor 

PA'VER, PA'VIER, S. one who Lys a road with ſtones. 

PAVILION, 8. {pavillen, Fr.) a tent. 

To PAVILION, ©. . to furniſh with tents, To be hel- 
tered by a tent. 

PAU'NCH, S. (par/e, Fr. ke, Span. pantex, Lat.) the 
belly or region of the 

To PAUNCH, ©. a. to rip Fuego take out the entrails. 


AUER, S, (Lat. genitive, pauperir, Lat.) in law, a poor 


PAU'SE, 8. (Fr.) a flop or ceſſation from action or motion. 
After fland, a doubt. A break or ſeparation between the 
words of a diſcourſe. A place marked in writing for ſuſ- 
pending the voice: A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſic. 

To PAUSE, v. 3. to ſtop or ceaſe from action for a time. 
Uſed with wpor ; to ſuſpend the aſſent, or deliberate up- 
on. * be intermitted, applied to muſic. 


PA'W, S. (pawen, Brit. pas, patte, Fr. pa, pay, pah, Perf.) 


the fore-foot of a beaſt. Figurative 
the hand of a human creature. 

To PA'W, v. . to draw the fore foot along the ground. 

Actirely, to ſtroke with the fore · foot. Figuratively, to 
handle 5 To 1 fawn or flucter. 

PA'WED, aving paws. Bfroad-footed. © _ 

PA WN, 8. Lund, Belp. an, Fr. phyandany, Perl.) ſome- 
thing given as a ſec ty * nba] rrowed. The ſtate 
of being a pledge. A common man at cheſs: * | 


To PA'WN; v. a. to give any thing as a ſecurity for money 


lent. 

PA'WNBROKER, 8. one that lends money upon goods. 

To PA'Y, v. a. (paier, Fr. apager, Span. pace, Lat.) to diſ- 
charge a debt. Uſed with r, to atone or make amendy 
for by ſuffering. To recompence. To give the worth in 
money for any thing bought, To ſtrike. To ſmear the 
ſides or hull of a rell with pitch or tar, from can, Palo, 
Gr. to beat or ſtrike. 

PA'Y, S. wages or money given for ſervice: 

PAVABLE, _ ata Fe Fr.) due or to be paid. Poſe 
fible to be paid. 
FAYDAY: S. a day on which debts are diſcharged or wages 
are pai 

PAſYMASTER, S, one who is to pay; one from whom 

or money for goods ſold is to be received. 
PA” YMENT, S. the act of diſcharging a debt or promiſe, 
tively a ſound beating. 
* 8. (fi/um, Lat. piſa, * fois, Fr.) a Toundiſh ſeed 
rowing ina 

PEACE, 88. aix; Br: pax, Lat.) a ſtate wherein nations 
are in friendſhip with each other. A reſpite from war. 
Reſt from any commotion or diſturbance. After make, re- 
conciliation. Silence, | 55 

PEACE, 2. a word commanding ſilence. 


„ and in contempt, 


PE'ACE-OFFERING, S. among the Jews, a ſacrifice FO 


for atonement, and to make reconciliation for à crime. 
PE'ACEABLE, adj. free from war, tumult, or diſturbance. 

Not-inclined to e quarrelſome or turbulent. | 
PE"ACEABLENESS, 8. che quality of being quiet, or diſ- 

ofed to peace. 
ACEABLY, adv. without war, tumult, or dillurbance. 

PE “AC EF UL, adj. quiet, or not at war. Inclined to peace. 

Mild, to the mind. Undiſturbed. 


 PE'ACEFULEY, adv. without Giſtarbance.” In a mild or 
PE/ACE- 


_— 


gentle manner, 


| * % . * 
> _ — 1 Ay PV r SA 
a = = b - = _ A 
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PE C 

| PB/ACE-MAKER, 8. ont who: reconciles perſons at vari- 
PE Ack. PARTE from this world in peac 
PE Ach. 222 n peace. 


PEACH, 8. Lat.) a roundiſn 
5 d Fit covered with T de coat, incloſing a rough 


Kone. 


To > PEACH, v. 4. (corrupted — to accuſe a 


lice in a crime. 
*ACHICK, S. the chicken or young of a 
PE*ACOCE, 8. „Sax. Lat. nſon . 
it may be derived from peak-cock, from the tufft of feathers 
on its head, the woman's peat. ſomewhat reſembling it; 
or rather a corruption of be« Fr. from the ſtriking 


luſtre of its ſpangled- train) a fowl remarkable for the 
3 of its Faker, and bd che of ts ker, 
tai 

PE'AHEN,. 8. the femal of the peacock. 

PEAK, 8. (peac, Sax. ax. pi, gies Fr.) the top of a bill or 


N Any thing l The 


or projectin 2 a head - dreſs, or cap. 
To A v. neuen, Span. little) to look ſickly, 
1 52 (pellere 


3 or in 

, Lat.) a ſucceſſion of loud ſounds, | 
ſach. as the reports of a cannon, or the ringing of bells. 

To PEAL, v. 4. to ring a peal. To play 


lemnly and 
loud. Actively, to aſſail with noiſe ; to ſtir; hence to pea/ 
the n whey it boil, Ains. 
PE/AR, S. (poire, Fr. pyrum, Lat.) a fleſhy fruit, more pro- 
duced towards the footſtalk than the apple, and hollowed 
PEARL. . ls, Span. ſuppoſed from 
'ARL, S. r. per up to come 
fberula) a 1 — in Indian berbes, or oyſ- 
ters, whoſe value increaſes in proportion to its recudncs, 
and fize. In medicine, a round ſpeck or film growing on 
the eye. 
PEARL- L-GRASS, PE/ARL-PLANT, PE' ARL-WORT, S. 


PEAR RLY, adj. ,abounding with, or containing pearls, Re- 
ſemblin "g K's. 
PE-ARMAIN, 8. a kind of apple. 
PE'ASANT, S. ant, Fr.) one who works at n 
PE'ASANTRY, S. ruſtics, or country people. 
PE'ASCOD, PEASHEL, S. the cod or ſhell in which peaſe 


PrFASE, 8. 
#57 B1 whoſe plural is peas, but uſed collectively 
food, or as a ſpecies, we uſe pegſe, from peaſon, Sax. pi/o, 
Ital. pi/um, Lat.) food of of pron. 
PEST, S. a kind of turf for fire. A Eule foudling 
ing; now written ger, from petit, Fr. | 
PEBBLE, EBBLE-STONE, 8. a ftone growing in one 
2115,25 maſs. Po pularly, a ſmall ſtone. 
PE'BBL D, adj. ra Sl; x with les 


e oe Fr. when mentioned As a : fingle body or 
pea, 


PECCABFLITY, 5. (from pee te fe of bing ub 
to uin. 
CABLE, S. (Secco, Lat.) ſubjeR to fin. 


PECCADILLO, 8. * peccadille, "yy a ſlight . 


PE CCANT, 3 peccant, Lat.) 
health. — wrong, or con- 


medicine, injurious to 
PEICE, 8. (peice, Sax. pole, Il. a bag) the fourth part of 
1 focca, e, 4 a 
buſhel. A great deal; in ts Br. 115 
To PE CK, v. 4. { becquer, Fr. pak = Belg.) to ſtrike with 
the beak. To pick up with the beak. To ftrike with 
cxpole 2 To quarrel and endeavour to 
with at. 
PE'CKER, S. a kind of bird, called likewiſe a wood- ker. | 
. adj. (pedten, Lat. 2 comb) made like a 


'CTINATED, | 
eng of. jnfod i ns -i th ame | 


PE'CTORAL, «4, Gel, Lat.) belonging to the 


PE'/CTORAL, 8. (Fr. / pe&orale, Lat.) a breaſt plate. 
PE/CULATE, PECULA'TION, 8. (perular, Fr. peeulatus, | 


Lat.) of eter rs 
PECU'LIAR, adj Lat.) ec to one, ex- 
9 ; not found in others. 


cluſive of 8 | 
16 Property Something exempted 


PECU'LIAR, S. 2 
be quay which nean. one | 


from the 0 

re . Nw 

CULIARL ; from in a manner not common to others. 
PECU'NIARY, ad, (pecuniarius, from pecunia, at om | 


1 or confiting of N 


_ 


« +4. 


14 


— 


ö PE DANT RV, 
To > P=-DDLE, . 1. 


PELLET, 


"= I : 
„ 


PE I. 
PED', S. (ſee Pad) a ſaddle 
p e 73 8 e') much leſs ak a 

AG E (from ma, pain, Gr. 

ö 3 os to lead) one el 3, a. boy, and, 
To /PAGOGUE, » v. 4. to inſlruct in a baugh ty mar 
PE'DALS, S. {pedales, Fr. pedalis, Lat.) the large p nner. 

WI mel ogy 
r.] à ic -maſter | 
olfentarious « of his learnin ' H * val and 
PEDA'NTIC, PEDA'T ICAL, adj, Wah. oltentatic 
— UW of 
PEDA/NTICALLY, adv. with awkward and. vain of 
tion of learni * 


2 vain and awkward oltentation of learn. 


common on alle 
about trifles. 6 ly # + to de buy 


PEDERE'RO, S. {pedrero, Span. from piedra, Span. 
with which 2 5 — — 1 RI al — 
managed by a ſwivel, at preſent written parerare. g 

PE DESTAL, S. (pie edftal, Fr.) the lower member of a pl. 
lar or baſis of a flatue. g 

PE/DICLE, S. {pedicule, Fr. 1 , Lat.) in botany, the foot. 
ſtalk, or flalk by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. 

PE/DIGREE, 8. 6 pere and degré, Fr. by Skinner) at. 
count of deſcent. 

PE/DIMENT, S. (ges, edit, Lat.) in architecture, a low 
pinnacle, uſually in the form of a triangle ; uſed to crown 
an ordinance, finiſh a frontiſpiece, and placed over gates, 
doors, windows, Sc. 

PE'DLER, S. (a contraction from a petty- dealer) one : who 
travels the country with ſmall commodities. 

-PE'DLERY, 8. * ſold by pedlers. 

PE'DDLING, adj. petty dealing. 

To PEEL, v. 4. "(peler, Fr. from pellis, Lat. a ſkin) to take 
off the peel or ſkin from fruit. To flay. To plunder, 
from pil „ Fr. to rob. 

PE/EL, S. { pelure, Fr. pellis, Lat.) the fkan or thin rind. 4 

broad thin, board with a, long handle, uſed by bakers to 
draw their N. or to put it into the oven, from asl, 
Fr. 

To PE/EP, &. 5. (Skinner derives this word from eh leſt, 
Belg. to lift up. Cauſabon, from ervaeung, opipeuter, Gr, 
a ſpy, and Johnſon ſuggeſts that it may come from %, 

X Lat. to cry like a young bud; chickens when they 
= the egg or ſhell, cried, and were ſaid to | pip or peep, 

and the 56 which the act of crying, was at 
length applied to the act of appearing, which was at the 
fame time) to make the firſt appearance, To look through 

a crevice or hole ſlily, ſo as not to be perceived. To lock 
cloſely and curiouſly ; uſed with into. 

PEEP, S.. the / firſt appearance. A fly look through a cre. 
vice or hole. 

PE'EP-HOLE, PE/EPING- HOLE, 8. a hole through which 


a 22 ſee without being ſeen. 


PE 8. (pair, Fr.) one of the ſame rank, or equal in 
excellence or endowments. A nobleman. A champion, 
or fellow. | 

To . v. u. (contracted from appear) to come juſt in 

To look narrowly into. 
EAR 8. irie, Fr.) the dignity of a nobleman or 
r. The of peers. . 
PE'ERESS, S. a nl of quality. 


PE'ERLESS, adj. without an equal. 
PE'ERLESSNESS,' S. the ſtate of being unequalled. 
PE'EVISH, a4: (ſuppoſed by Junius, to be corrupted from 


perverſe ; but — inner derived from beeißb, in the fame 
manner as we ſay waſpiſh) eaſily offended or made angry: 
Offended at 22 


rum. adv. in ſuch a manner as to be eaſily made 


PEEVISHNESS, S. the quality of being eafily made ang!) 
iT 8. 7 he, Teut.) f wood dri 2 
8 7 eut.) a piece of w riven into 

hole Heats a nail. 1 ins of a muſical inſtrument 

e 2 its ſtrings are ſtrained, Te falt @ peg leu, 

depreſs, or ſink. 
E 8. 7 v. a. to faſlen with a pointed piece of wood. 

PETE. S.. (peufe, Norman, frippery, ella, Sax. abundance 

of riches) money or riches, 
PE/LICAN,, S. (pelican, Fr. pelicanu:, Las) a bird, of which 
other on ſerpents a 


one ſpecies lives upon fiſh ; and the 
other reptiles ; Its tenderneſs . for its young is — — 


even to a proverb 

4 elare, Fr. pila, Lat.) a little ball, A bullet 
or ball ; a charge We of chewed Paper, 1 Fe 
ont of pop a -dr8 


„ . , 1 2 


PELL-ME 


PELTING, adj. uſe 


PE'NDENCY, S. 


| - 
pR/LLETED,  a4j. confilting of balls or bulte 


EY 
a 3 


{ + 
4 t ; | 
Is, Lat.) a 


PE/LLICLE,, S. ellicula, a diminutive , of it) 
"thi ſkin. A thi lm Which gathers upon uours. 
ELLE ORY, S. an herb. | 


wil Ok 1 

ELL, 8. Gel. moſle, Fr.) confuſedly 3 in a con- 
rr ene | TY 
PE/LLS, 8. At, Lat.) in law, applied to an officer be- 
longing to the Exchequer, who enters every teller's bill in- 
to a parchment roll called pellis acceptorum, and makes an- 


2 other roll called pe/l;s exituum, or an account of disburſe- 


ments. BAILEx. 3 | 
PELLU'CID, _ adj. (pellucidus, Lat.) clear from dregs; to 


/ © be ſeen through. 


PELLUCIDITY, PEI LU'CIDNESS, S. the quality of a 


- - body which renders it fit to be ſeen. through, and free from 
dregs. . . | 
PRLT, 8. (pellic, Lat.) a ſkin or hide. The quarty of an 


hawk torn; , X ' { 
To PE'LT, v. a. (from 25 Teut. according to Skin- 
ner, but according to Mr. Lye contracted from pellet) 
to ſtrike by throwing. To throw at. 
| by Shakeſpeare to fignify mean, or 


altry. | | | 
PELVIS, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, the lower part of the belly. 


PEN, S. (penna, Lat.) an inftrument made of a quil, ſplit to 


a certain height, and cut in a peculiar ſhape, uſed in wri- 


ting. A quil or feather, A ſmall incloſure, or coop, 


from pennan, Sax. | 4 
To PEN, v. a. (pernan, Sax.) to coop, or ſhut up in a 
ſmall incloſure. To write. 
PE NAL, adj. (Fr. peng, Lat. a puniſhment) denouncing 
or enacting puniſhment. Uſed for puniſhment, 5 
PE/'NALTY, PENA'LITY, S. (Denalité, Fr.) puniſhment. 

A forfeiture. 

PE/NCE, the plural of penny, formed by contraction from 
pennies, now obſolete, 

PE/NCIL, S. (penicil/um, Lat.) a fmall bruſh of hairs uſed 
by painters. A Kind of pen made of black lead. Any 
inſtrument uſed in writing without ink. 

To PE/NCIL, v. a. to paint. 

PENDANT, S. (Fr.] a jewel hanging looſe from the ear. 
Agy Wing ſuſpended by way of ornament. A ſmall flag 
in : 


| I | 

PE'NDENCE, S. ſlopeneſs. | 
12 of ſuſpence, or delay ina uit. 

PE/NDENT, adj. (pendens, Fr. wrote by ſome pendant from 

the French) Yangin g. Jetting over. Supported above 


— = 


und, 

PENDING, adj. (pendente, Fr.) during a ſuit that is not 
determined. | | 

PE'NDULOUS, adj. (pendulus, Lat.) hanging. 

PE'NDULUM,. S. (pendule, Fr. pendulus, Lat.) any weight 
hung ſo, as it may be eaſily ſwung backwards and for- 
wards. | 

PE'NETRABLE, adj. (Fr. penetrabilis, Lat.) ſuch as may 
be pierced. Such as may admit or be affected by moral 
and intellectual motives. 


PENETRABTLTT V, S. the quality of being capable to be 
pierced, applied to body; the quality of being affected by 
motives, applied to the mind. | 

PE NETRANCY, S. (penetrant, Fr.) the power of enter- 
ing or piercing. | | re 2 Na 

PE'NETRANT, adj. (Fr.) having the power to pierce, 

Sharp, or ſubtile. 2 


to pierce, or enter beyond the ſurface. To affect the 


mind. To reach the meaning. Neuterly, to make way. 
PENETRA“CTION, S. (Fr.) the act of piercing or entering * 
PENTA METER, 8. (Lat.) a Latin verſe conſiſting of kve 


into a body. Entrance or comprehenſion of any difficulty, 
applied to the underſtanding. Acuteneſs, or ſagacity. 
PE'NETRATIVE, aj. piercing, ſharp, ſubtile, acute, or 
diſcerning. Having the power to affect the mind. | 
PE'NGUIN, 8. (from pen, Brit. a head, and gwwin, Brit. 
white, though Grew gives it another original) a fowl with 
a White head, called according to Grew penguin, of pin- 
guir, Lat. fat, from its extraordinary fatneſs, for though 
it be no higher than a large gooſe, yet it weighs, ſome- 
times 16/5, its wings are extremely ſhort and little, unfit 
for flight, but 'of great uſe in making it ſwim faſt. In 
botany, a fruit growing in the Weſt Indies, whoſe juice is 
. acid and often uſed in punch.  _ IDO ITT RET yy 
PENINSULA, 8. (from gene, Fr. almbſt, and -in/ula, Lat. 
an iſland) a piece of land ſurrounded, by water, excepting 
rt, 


one part, by which it is joined to the continent. 
Ag 


E 
| 2 With amendment of liſe, and change of 
ons. +, | 


To PENETRATE, #. 4. {penetratus, Lat. of penetro, Lat.) 


„S. (Fr. penitentia, Fr.) ſorrow for ke mend 


* 


PEN 


PE/NITENT, , 4%, (Fr, enitens, Lat!) Torre 
ins, and plats bent on amending life. 


A 


: 
„ 


g pens. 
art of writing. An 


PENITE/NTIAL, adj, exprefing ſortow for paſt ſins. Ad- 

+ mitted to pennancte. y.7 * 1 

PENITE'NTIAL,, S. (penitentiel, Ft.) a book directing the 
the degrees of pennance. SiG Bi 

PENITE/NTIARY, S. one who preſcribes the rules and 
meaſutes of pennance. One who does pennance. The 

lace where pennance is enjoined... » _ | 
PE'NITENTLY, adv. with repentance or ſorrow for fin, 
and amendment of life. 1 
PE/NKNIFE, S. a knife uſed in * 
PE NMAN, S. one who profeſſes the 
authour, or writer. | 
PE'NNACHED, adj. . Fr.) in botany, applied to 
flowers, the ground of whoſe leaves are naturally radiated 
and diverſified, without confuſion. 
PE'NNANT, 8. {pernon, Fr.) a ſmall flag in a ſhip. 
Tackle uſed in hoiſting things on board a veltel, Ains. 
PE'NNATED, S. (pennatus, Lat.) winged ; in botany, ap- 
plied to thoſe leaves which grow exactly oppoſite to each 
other, on the ſame ſtalk. 

E rown S, an authour or writer. In Scotland, a pen- 
cale. | | 

PE'NNILESS, adj. without money. 

PE'NNON, S. (Fr.) a ſmall flag of colours. | 

PE'NNY, S. (plural pence, from penig, Sax. perninch, Teut. 

Pending, Dan. peniing, Swed.) a ſmall coin in value four 
farthings, or the twelfth part of a ſhilling. Proverbially, 
a ſmall ſum. Money; hence ready penny tor ready money, 
from rede penge, Dan. 1 | 

PE/'NNYROYAL, S. an herb of a fragrant ſmell, uſed in 
medicine. | 

PE'NNY-WEIGHT) S. a weight containing 24 grains in 
troy weight. 

PE'NNY WISE, adj. ſaving ſmall ſums at the hazard of 

reater. 

PE'NNY WORTH, -S. as much as can be bought for a 
penny. A 2 Some thing bought for leſs than it 
is worth. ſmall q uanti 


PE'NSILE, adj. (pexfilis, Lat.) hanging, ſuſpended, or 


714 a ground. 

PENSION, S. (Fr.) a yearly allowance given to a perſon 
by the court. 

To PENSION, v. 4.. to ſupport by an annual allowance. 

PE'NSIONARY, adj. {fen/fronnaire, Fr.) mantained by pen- 
fions or a ſtated allowance. 

PE'NSIONER, S. ore {:>ported by voluntary allowance 
from another. | | 
PE/NSIVE, adj. (pen, Fr. penfivo, Ital. rde, pent hor, Gr. 

ſorrow) ſorrowful ; moutnfully ſerious and thoughtful ; 
r applied to perſons. Erprefäag ſorrow, applied 
to things. | | 
PE'NSIVELY, adv. in a mournful and thoughtful man- 
ner. 
PE/NSIVENESS, 8. the quality df being mournfully 
thoughtful: 

PE'NT, part, paſi. of Pzx. | 
PENTACA'PSULAR, a. (wr, pente, Gr. five, and cap- 
Jula, Lat.) having five cells or cavities. ; 
PE'NTACHORD, S. (Gr.) an inſtrument having five 


ſtrings. 
PE/NTAGON, S. (Fr. from wile, pente, and yore, gonid, 
Gr.) a mathematical figure having five angles. Ws 
PENTA'GONAL, a. Loving five angles. 
feet. REP Ip . 
PE NTAT EUCH, 8. (mile, pente, Gr. five, and TEX es, 
teuchos, Gr. a volume, or book) the five books of Moſes, 
namely Gen. Exod. Levit. Numb. and Deut. * 
PE'N TECOST, S. (Fr. russen, pextecefte, Gr. fifty) a ſeaſt 
of the Jews, ſo called from its being celebrated the Herb 
day aſter the ſixteenth of Niſan ; it is called by the Hebrews 
the feaſt of weeks, becauſe kept ſeven weeks after the 
Paſſover : The firſt fruits were offered at this time, and it 
was inſtituted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to the tem- 
ple, to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and to render 
thanks for the law which was given from mount Sint 
the Mieth day, after their coming out of Egypt. It cor- 
reſponds with the Chriſtians Whitſuntide, tor which we 


- ſometimes uſe it. 


E'NTHOVUSE, S. /pent from pente, Fr. a \ a med 
F hanging out allope e Be wall. RW 7 
7 n  PE/N- 


2 


- *PENU'ETIME,'$: (Lat.) the laſt ſyllable but one. 


PENUMBRE, 8. / 
nn imperſect OW. 
PENU'RIOUS, adj. (penuria, Lat.) 
from a undlefs fear of poverty. Scanty. n 
PENG/R1 USLY, adv. in a niggardly, ſparing, and ſcanty | 
manner. ' bon bp 
PENU'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being ſparing in ex- 
pences from an immoderate and groundleis apprehenſion 
of poverty. | 
PE'NURY, S. penuria, Lat.) want of money or neceſſaries. 
PEO'NY,'S: ena, Lat.) a plant which bears a red flower 
expanded in the form of a roſe, which turns to an oblong 
fruit or head, containing many ſeeds. 
PE'OPLE, S. (protiounced peep/e, from peuple, Fr. populus, 
Lat.) a nation or community. The vulgar or commonal- 
PO oppoſed to nobles or rulers, Men, uſed in an indi- 
ite manner. 
To PEOPLE, v. 4. {peapler, Fr.) to fill with inhabitants. 
PEPPER, 8. /prper, Lat.) a warm ſpice of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies. | | 
To PEPPER, v. a. to ſprinkle with pepper. Figurative- 
ly, to beat or mangle, either with blows or ſhot. 
PE'PPER, S. a grain of pepper. Figuratively, any thing 
of low value. | 
PEPPERMINT, S. mint remarkably hot. 
PE'ZPERWORT, S. a plant. 
PERADVE'NTURE, adv. {par adventure, Fr.) perhaps by 
chance. Uſed ſubſtantively, doubt or queſtion. _ 
PERCE'IVABLE, adj. that which is properly an object of 
tze ſenſe or underſtanding, and may be diſcovered by 
either, 
-PERCE/IVABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to be diſcover- 
ed by the ſenſes or mind. | | | 
To PERCE'TVE, v. a. {perceveir, Fr. percipio, Lat.) to diſ- 
cover by means of the ſenſes or underſtanding. To know, 
-* obſerve, or be affecteti by. | | 
PERCEPTIBLILITY, S. the ſtate of being diſcovered by 
the mind or ſenſes. The power of perceiving. 
PERCE/PTIBLE, S. (Fr.) ſuch as may be known, obſerved, 
or diſcovered by the mind or ſenſes. | 
PERCE/PTIBLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as 
ceived by the ſenſes or mind. 
PERCEPTION, S. (Fr. perceptio, Lat.) the act, paſſion, 
or impreſſion, whereby the mind becomes conſcious of 
any thing. The act or power Ar An idea or 
notion. The act of being affected with, or conſcious of, 
the action of ſome object. 2 
ERCE'PTIVE, adj. ( perceptus, Lat.) having the power of 
receiving. 
PERCH, $. perca, Lat. perche, Fr.) a fiſh of prey, with 
a hooked or hog back, armed with ſtiff briſtles ; its kin 
is covered with thick hard ſcales, it has two fins on its 
back, and carries its teeth in its mouth. A- meaſure con- 
taining 81 yards, from perche, Fr. pertica, Lat. A flick on 
which birds ſupport themſelves when they rooſt, from 
he, Fr, - | | N 
+7 PERCH, v. . (perchen, Fr.) to fit on a flick like a 
bird at rooſt, Actively, to place on a perch. | 
PERCHA'NCE, adv. perhaps ; peradventure. 
PE'RCHERS, S. candles uſed formerly, eſpecially the large 
ſort of wax candles ſet on the altars at churches. BAII E. 
PERCTPIENT, aj. ( percipiens, Lat.) conſcious of the pre- 
ſence or impreſſion of an object. Subſtantively, one that 
has Ge power of perceiving. g. 
To PERCOLATE, v. a. (fercolatus, from -percols, Lat.) 
to ſtrain through. Ip 
PERCOLA'TION, 8. the act of purifying by ſtraining. 
To PERCU'SS, v. 4. ( percnſſus, Lat.) to babe, 
PERCUSSION, + 
 Afﬀtroke. - - 


ene, almoſt, and wnbra, Lat. a ſhadow) 
; ſparing in expence 


may be per- 


| PERDITION, 8. (rr. perditio, Lat.) defirution ; death. | 


| PE'RDUE, adv. ( perdue, Fr. a forlorn 


Loſs or ruin. In ſcripture, eternal death or deſtruction. 
| hte hope, or advanced 
centinel) cloſe and undiſcovered. N | 


PERDU/RABLE, a4. (Fr,) laſting ; long continued. Not 


in uſe. 5 | 14 ot * 
eee er, 
 PEREGRINA'TION, 8. (prregrinus, Lat.) travel. or abode | 
in 875 untries. nne NA 
ö LY, . (from 2) abſolutely ; ſo 
+ 84-0 cat off further delay or debate, © © 


{1 


{344 


A 


| 


| PERIGEE/, PERIGE/OM, S. (from ws, 


$: (Fr, getan, Lat.) the at of uiking. | _ 


1 PER 


PE R 
PENTICE; 8. (agpentir, Pr. pendice, Ital. commonly ſup- PERE'MPTORINESS,, 8. (from perem A 
-—* poſed to be a corru jon of N ; though-as Johnſon chat will not admit of diſpute or ried Poftirere, 
2 obſerves; it is rather an original word) 3 roof, | PERE'MPTORY,'/ %%, (peremptoire, Fr. perenmgin, 
PENTIELE, . a tile made for covering the ſloping part of | 3 ex | E ſo as to admit of no delay ; Ui * 
4-4 nnn nnn + - contradiction. 7 a G 


PERENNIAL, | adj.  {perennis, Lat.) laſtinę | 
pf Perpetual 0 anceaſing. wh "8 through ts | 
' 11, 8. 7 ennitas, Lat.) the vality of la: 
E RRE 2% il Dane vm, 
E'RFECT, adj. (perfe#us, Lat.) from defect u 
ſpect to 1 co fitzon, fill, or abi With re. 


parts 
To PERFECT, w. 4. ( perfedur, from perficio, Lat) 10 


complete or ſiniſſi any thing. To ſupply defects. % 
ſtruct completely. en 9 
PERFE'CTION, 'S. (Fr. perfectio, Lat.) the ſtate of enjo 


ing every thing that belongs to a thing 


free fro : 
4 m radu. 


ſupreme excellence. An att; 
applied to the deity. _ We attribute, 


To PERFE'CTIONATE, v. à. to make perfect. 
PERFE'CTIVE, ach. conducing to complete, or to rem, 
all defecls. * | 

PERFE/CTIVELY, adv. in ſuch 
defects. © 

PERFECTLY, adv. in a manner free from defects. 

PE'RFECTNESS, S. the quality of enjoying every thin 
belonging to its ſtate or nature. - 

PERFI/DIGUS, adj. ( perfidus, Lat.) acting contrary to dhe 
faith or confidence repoſed in one. | 

PERFI' DIOUSLY, adv. in a manner inconſiſtent with th, 
confidence placed in one. - | 

PERFFDIOUSNESS, S. the quality of betraying a perſg, 
who confides in us. 

PE'RFIDY, S. (perfidie, Fr. perfidia, Lat.) breach of fall. 
The act of betraying thoſe who confide in one. 

To PERFORATE, v. 4. ( perforatus, Lat: from pern, 
Lat.) to pierce or bore a hole with. a tool. 

PERFORA'TION, S. the act of piercing or boring, 4 
hole made by boring. a 

PERFORCE, adv. by violence. 

To PERFO RM, v. a. ( performare, Ital.) to execute, ad, 
or do; to accompliſh a defign or undertaking. Neutet 
ly, to ſucceed in an attempt. To act on the ſtage, cr 

lay a piece of muſic.” a | 

FO'RMANCE, S. the execution of a deſign. The 

campletion of a promiſe, A work or compoſition, An 

action, or ſomething done. | 


a manner as to remove 11 


P 


To PERFU'ME, v. 4. to make 

art. To ſcent. * 
PERFU'MER, S. one who makes and ſells artificial odours, 
PERFU'NCTORILY, adv. {perfun&eric, Lat.) in a careleß 


or negligent manner. 
(perfuſus, Lat.) to overſpread ; to 


a thing ſmell agreeably by 


To PERFU'SE, ». a. 
tincture or ſpread through. 
PERICA'RDICM, 8. * t. from wifi, peri, Gr. about, and 
xapha, tardia, Gr. the heart) a thin membrane reſem- 
bling a purſe; and containing the heart in its cavity; is 
uſe Is to contain a quantity of clear water to keep the heat 
moiſt. 9 | | 
PERICA'RPIUM, 8. (Lat.) in botany, a thin membrane 
. encompaſling the fruit or grain of a plant. 
PERICRA'NIUM, S. (Lat.) a thin and nervous membrane, 
of exquiſite ſenſe, which covers the cranjum immediate) 
and invelops all the bones in a human body. 
| peri, Gr. about, 
and yn, ge, Gr. the earth) a point wherein a planet 16 4 
its 54:2 oſſible diſtarice from the earth, 
PERIHELIUM, S. (from Tp, peri, Gr, near, and wang 
., lies, Gr. the ſun) that part of a planet's orbit wherein ! 
* A N 1 ,. wil + Pr n 
'RIL, S. (Fr. periglio, Ital. perikel, Periculum, Lat. 
* ſtate Ne erſon is expoſed 8 loſs, diſeaſe, ct 
death. A danger threatened, © 
PE/RILOUS, adj. . :(perileux,. Fr.) expoſed to a danger 7 
_ calamity, Figuratively, ſmart or witty, applied to chil- 
dren, in allaffon to the notion that thoſe which are te. 
markably witty do not live long, and vulgarly ſpelt 2 
. 8 [ 118-7 $3, OY ks 
PE RILO Y, adv. in a dangerous manner. of 
PEREMETER, s. (ant, Fr.) the compaſs or fur 
nee eee Ex POD, 


- 


_ 


| "PER 
i rey vn 8. Deriode, Pr. epo vg, feriodes, Gi) a circuit. 


rmed, which begins again. A ſtated number of years, 

days or hours, in which things are med and repeated. 

The end or concluſion. The ftate at which any thing ter- 

- — Duration. In grammar, a complete ſentence 

from one full ſtop to another. In printing, a pauſe or 

mark denoting a complete ſentence. 

To PE'RIOD, v. 4. to put an end 13 Uſed” by shake. 

are, but a bad word. 

PF 10 DIC, PERIODICAL, ad. {periodigue, Fr.) mak- 

ing a eircuit or revolution, Happening or returning at a 

ſtated dime. 

PERIO'DICALLY, adv. at ſtated times. 

PERIO'STEUM, S. (pi, peri, Gr. about, and ore, often, 

Gr. a bone) a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe covering all 

the bones. 

PERI'PHERY, 8. (vn, peri, Gr.. and an pero, Gr.) the 
circumference. 

PERIPHRA'SIS, S. (Gr.) the act of expreſſing the ſenſe 

of one word by many; as when we ſay, the loſs of lite, 

for death. 

PERIPNEU'MONY, 8. (Tip, peri, Gr. and grvuwr, preumon, 
Gr.) an inflammation of the lungs. 

To PE'RISH, v. . {perir, Fr. perio, Lat.) to die; to be 

deſtroyed, or come to nothing. Actively, to deftroy, de- 

cay, or impair. 

PE'RISHABLE, adj. liable to periſh or decay. 

 PERISTA'LTIC, 2. (periftaltique, Fr. wipieidw, perſtello, 

Gr.) applied to the vermicular or waving motion of the 

guts by which the excrements are preſſed downwards and 

voided. 

PERISTE'RION, S. the herb vervain. 

PERISTY'LE, S. (Fr.) a circular range 

PERISY'STOLE, S. (Or.) the paufe 

the two motions of the heart or pulſe. 

PERITO'NEUM, S. (Gr.) a thin, ſoft me e, which 

incloſes all the bowels in the lower belly. 

PE'R URE, 8. (Fr. perjurus, Lat.) one that takes a falſe 


- oat Not in uſe. 
To PE/R URE, v. &@. 4 uro, Lat.) to ſwear a thing a 
rſon knows to be fal 


PERJURY, S. the _ of fwearing what a perſon knows to 

be falſe, 

PE/RRIWIG, S. e Fr.) hair woven on thread ſewed 

on a cawl, and worn by a perſon inftead of his own hair. 

To PE/RRIWIG, v. a. to drefs in falſe hair. 

PE/RIWINKLE, 8 a ſmall ſhell-fiſn, a kind of fea ſnail. 

In botany, a plant. 

To PE RK, v. n. (from perch) to hold up the head with an 

affected briſkneſs. Actively, to dreſs or adorn. 

n PE'RMANENCY, S. (ſee PERMANENT) 

uality of continuing long in the ſame ſtate. 

PE'R ANENT, adj. (from permanens, Lat.) remaining un- 
decayed or in the ſame ſtare. 

PE'RMANENTLY, adv. in a durable manner. 

PERMEABLE, aj. (from permeo, Lat.) ſuch as may be 

"paſſed through. 

To PE'RMEATE, v. a. ( permeatus, Lat.) to paſs through. 

PERMLT'SCIBLE, au. (from Permiſces, Lat.) fuch as may be 
mixed. 

PERMI'SSION, 8. Fr.) a grant; alloivimcy. Leave to 

do any thing. 

PERMI'SSIVE, ( permiſſus, Lat.) granting or giving 

leave; not bindkiag —_ not approving. Granted or 

ſuffered though not authorited or approved. 

PERMTSSIVELY, adv. by bare allowance, without hin- 

drance or approbation. 

To PERMͤITI T, v. a. (permitto, Lat,) to allow, grant or ſuf- 

Fer,” without commanding, authoriſing, or approving. To 

ive up or reſign. 


PERMTI'T,'S. a men warrant for ſending goods from one 

lace to another. | 

PERMFTTANCE, S. allowance. Want or forbearance of 

oppoſition. 

PER UTA'TION,'S. (Fr. permutatio, Lat.) the exchange 

of one thing for another, 

To PERMUPTE, V. &. Teen, Lat.) to exchange. 

PERNFCIOUS, ah. ger nicitux; Fr. pernicieſus, Lat.) miſ- 

chievous in che higheit degree; deſtructive. Quick, from 

„Lat. © Pernicions with one touch to fire.” Par. 

Loft. | The laſt ſenſe is not to be imitated. 

PERNY CIOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to deftroy or 
ruin. 

PBRNFCIOUSNESS, 8. the quality of being deſtructive. 


PERNICITY, S. {pernix, Lat.) ſwiftneſs. 
1 "eſs or pernicity.” Rav. | 


ace of time in which any revolution of the planets 1s - | 


Great ſwiſt- | 


— 


PE R 
1 8. {peretitioy Lt.) che coneluſian' of an 


oration. 


To PERPE/ND, Vs @. fern, Lat, 0 der om-or con- 
ſider attentiv f - Ps q 


PERPENDICULAR, WY, lain, Brit: 
laris, ou croſſing * bene at ** N 


ITT 


cu. 


Strait or 
#30 0-44, 


PERPENT DICULAR, 8. A line crofling ths horizon at right 
es Folk 4g 


| 'PERPENDICULARLY, * in ſuch a manner: as to cut 


another line at right angles. In the direction of a ftrait 
line up and down, f 


| PERPENDICULARITY, 8. the fate of being perpeadl- 
! 


cular, 

To PE'RPETRATE, v. a. ¶ perpetratus, Lat.) to commit 
any crime. 

PERPETRA'TION, 8. the a& of committing any crime. 
Figuratively, a crime. 

PERPETT UAL, adj. (perpetuel, Fr. perpetuns, Lat.) never 
ceaſing ; continual. A perpetual ſcrew, is that which 
acts againſt the teeth of a wheel, and always continues in 
motion. 

PERPE'TUALLY, adv. without IntermiGoi or ceaſing 

To PERPE/ TUATE, . a. (perpetuatus, from perpetuo, La) | 
to preſerve the fame or memory of any perſon or — | 
To continue without intermiſſion. 

PERPETUA'TION, S. the act of _—_ immortal, or 
preſerving from oblivion. 

PERPETU'ITY, S. ( perpetwire, Fr. perperuatus, Lat.) dura- 
tion to all futurity. Exemption from ceſſation or inter- 
miſſion. Something which has no end. 

To-PERPLE'X, v. a. ( perplexas, Lat.) to diſturb why debe 
ambiguities, or difficulties. To make difficult. Figura- 
tively, to torment or vex: An improper ſenſe. 

| PERPLE/XEDNESS, S. the quality which renders the judg- 
ment unable to determine. Intricacy; anxiety of mind. 

PE'RQUISITE, 8. (perquifitur, Lat.) ſomething given to a 

rſon as a tutty. 

PE'RRY, S. ( poire, Fr. a pear) cyder made of pears: 

To PE'RSECUTE, v. a. (perſecuter, Fr. perſecutus,” Lat.) to 


opinions : To purſue with malice, 
with inceſſant importunity. 

PERSECU'TION, S. the act of — — teins or ſub- 
jecting to puniſhments for opinions. 


32 — 
RSECUTOR, PE RSECUT OUR, S. (priecnteur; Fr.) 
One that harraſſes another with 


count of his opinions. 
malice. 


- the ſecond ſyllable) ſteadineſs or continuance in. an 
ofe, defion 
To P RSEVE' RE, v. u. ( perſeverer, Fr. perſevero, Lat.) to 
perſiſt in an attempt, N oppoſition. 
To PERSI'ST, v. n. (perſiſto, La 
tinue firm or reſolute in A* 1 
withſtanding oppoſition. 


telligent being that has reaſon or reflection, and can con- 
ſider itfelf as itſelf, z. e. the ſame thinking thing in dif- 
ferent-times or places. An individual or particular.man or 
woman. A human being. A man or woman, oppoſed to 
things. After iz, one's ſelf, oppoſed to a deputy. or re- 
preſentative. External appearance. 
. pune no in a play or dialogue. Character. In grammar, 

uality of the noun which modiſies a verb. 
Wort adj. handſome or of 


law, one that may maintain any plea in a court of, juſtice. 


eminence. 
rater aſſumed or repreſented. 

PE'RSONAL, ad. ( perſonel, Fr. 
_ men or women, oppoſed to things. Peculiar, | 
oppoſed to repreſentative. Exteriour. In law, ſomething 
moveable, or appendant to the perſon, oppoſed to,real ; 
as land. In grammar, applicd to a verb which has the 
modifications of three perſons in each number. 

PERSONALITY, s. the exiſtence or individuality of any 


| | One. 8 
PE'RSONALLY, adv. in one's own perſon ; particularly, | 


With regard to individuality or perſonal exiſtence, oi 

To PE'RSONATE, - v. 4. (from per/ona, Lat.) to repreſent 
by a fiQitious or aſſumed character, ſo as to pals 
ther. To act or repreſent on the age. 


1771 n 
To reſemble. To deſeribe. 


e 


ſubje& to pains, loſſes, or impriſonments on account of 
To trouble a 2 11 | 


PERSEVE/'RANCE, S. (Fr. formerly and properly accented 


or opinion, notwithſtanding oppoſition. 


er, Fr.) to con- 
ing or opinion, not- 


A man or woman re- 


to ; relating to one's private character or action. ſen, 


PER- - 


one that inflicts pains, penalties or lofles on another on ac- 


PE'RSON, S. ( per/onne, Fr, fer/onna, Lat.) a thinking in- 


[ 


good appearance, In 


PE'RSONAGE, S. (Fr.) a man or woman of ſome ak or 
Air, ſtature, or external appearance. A cha- 


perſonalis, Lat.) belonging | 


for ano+ - 


PER 


"roi — — 0 thin 
. BE. Ing? 


repreſent repickin. thing nnd ain 
Fo eg 


PBRSPE/CT 9908 27 S. [peripett r. hedtus, Lat.) a ſpyi 
taſs; a glaſs e 4 2 I 55 
— — which Ging. ay rs ed in painting in their 
- 1 tions. A view or viſto. 


+ ING, ad optic, or relating io the Kience of 
On 
| PERSPICA'CIOUS, ad. (46:/picex,) Ack in ſeeing or 


diſcoverin 

PERSPICATIOUSNESS, S. the quality of perceiving or 
diſcoverin ering 

PERSPICU 147. 8. 8. '(perfyicuits, Fr.) Wedel to the mind, 
eaſinſs to be underliood or comprehended. The quality 
of beirig tranſparent. 

PERSPY VOUS, adj. (perſpicuns, Lat.) clear ; tranſparent ; 
ſach as may be ſeen through. Eaſy to be underſtood. , 

- PERSPI/CUOUSNESS; S. the quality of being eaſily un- 

derſtood or fetn through. 


PERSPFRABLE, aj. (from per ſpire) ſuch as may be forced 


through the pores of the ſkin. 
PERSPIRA-TIC ION, S. the act of emitting or forcing through 
the pores of the ſkin. 
To PERSPIRE, v. z. A. = „ e- to emit or force 
through the pores of the 8 To be excreted by the 
ſin 


PERSUA'DABLE, adj. ſach as may be perſuaded. 

To PERSUA'DE, w. . (perſuader, Fr. perſuades, Lat.) to 
prevail upon, convince, or doing over to any — oy wg by 
arguments. 'To inculcate by arguments. nſon ob- 
ſerves, that perſaaſſon ſeems rather applicable to ro * ons, 
and argument to the underſtanding, but, that 
uſed romiſcuouſiy. 

PERSUA DER, S. one that influences by arguments. 


PERSUA'SIBLE, adj. (Fr. 'perfuafibilis, Lat.) to be in- 


fuenced by ar 2 

PERSUA'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of being influenced 
by arguments. 

PERSUA'SION, S. the act of influencing the paſſions by 
arguments. Any argument or motive that works upon the 


aſhons. The ſtate of being perſuaded. 

PERSUA'SIVE, adj. having the power of influencing the 
paſſions. 

PERSUA'SIVELY, adv. in ſuch a manner, as to influence 
the paſſions. 


PERSUA'SIVENESS, S. the quality of influencing the paſ- 


PERSUA'SORY, adj. (perſuaforius, Lat.) having the power 


to 2 3 the paſſions. 


PE RT, adj 
Saucy * ctulant. 

To PERTAIN, v. 2. (pertineo, Lat.) to belong, or relate 
to. Uſed with 70. 

PERTINA'CIOUS, adj. ax, Lat.) obſtinate; ſtub- 
born ; not to be 8 or daunted. 

PERTINA'CIOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as not to be 
convinced or daunted. 

PERTINA'CIOUSNESS, PERTINA'CITY, 8. obſtinacy. 
Stubborneſs. 3 Conſtancy. 
A » S. (pertinax, Lat.) obſtinacy, ſteadineſs, or 
con 

PE LRT NEN CE, PE'RTINENCY, S. (pertinens, Lat.) ap- 
politeneſs. Conformity or juſtneſs of relation to the mat- 
ter in hand. 

PE/RTINENT, adj. (Fr. 


ertinens, Lat.) related to the mat- 
ter in Long? 


oper or ſuitable to the . Relating or 

regard ſed with 7 or into, _ 

PERTINENTLY, adv. to the purpoſe. 

PE'RTINENTNESS, S. the quality of ſuiting or being op- 
te to what ut is applied to. 


RTLY, dv. in a briſk, lively, ſaucy, or petulant manner. 


FRA S. ſpritelineſs, without ſenſe or modeſty. 
To PERTURB. PERTU'RBATE, e, (periubatus, Lat.) 
5 2 diſorder, or put into confuſion, applicd to the 


PERTURBATION, S. (Fr. gerturbatio, Lat.) any thing 
which s the tranquility of the mind, or raiſes 2 
commotion of the paſſions. Diſorder. Confuſion. | 


one that raiſes 27 na09S 


PERTUCSON, 8. (pertufus, Lot.) the. act of piercing or 


punchip 7 An * pie rein 
To 1 ADE. v. . 


7 42 Lat 
** To extend throughout . 


vaiycrſe, "ef 


| h 
ens eee 


+ 


(Brit. and. Belg. appert, Fr.) lively or briſk. | 


5 to paſs through wy | 


| To PERVE'RT 


—_ 


PETAR, PETARD, 


» 
7 1 


PE 1 


PERVA'SION, S. the act of eating or paſſin 
PERVE'RSE, adj. (Servers, "5g ning 0 Tax Aa 


nate in 1 wire 8. FPetulant. 185 
: e e a ..with intent to vex. "Spitofuly, 


| pzRYEASeNEss, 8. the Nate, or quality of obſlina 
oppoſing with an intent to vex. 7 
PER VERSION, 8. Gr) chan from better 9. 
\ The miſap -lication of the ſenſe or words of an aut! 0 _ 
PERVERSITY, S. the quality of doing any thing py wh 
to vex or croſs another. rely 
. 4. erto, Lat. perwertir, Fr.) to 
miſapply, or diſtort wil ully from the true end, meanin 
or purpoſe. . To turn from right to wrong, 8 
PERVE'/RTER, S. one that changes any ching from good 
to bad, ot wilfully diſtorts an authour's meanin 
PERVICA'CIOUS;, adj. ¶ fer vicax, Lat.) ſpitetully. or pee. 
*. 7 obſtinate. i 
'RVIOUS, %. {pervins, Lat.) admitting paſſage ; 
ble of being r F ee 
rung 8. the quality of permitting paſſage 
throu 
PERURE, S. ¶ perupue, Fr.) a wig, or falſe hair worn eĩthet 
as an ornament or to conceal baldneſs. 
PERU'SAL, S. {of peruſe) the act of reading. 
To PERU'SE, v. a. (trom per, and »/e, Lat.) to read. 
Figuratively, to obſerve or examine. 

- PERU'SER, S. one that reads or examines. 
PESA'DE, S. (Fr.) a motion made by a horſe in raiſing and 
* lifting up his fore quarters, and keeping his hind legs u 

on the grourd, without ſtirring. ＋ 
PE'SSARY, 8. {peſaire, Fr.) a medicine of an 
form made to thurſt up the uterus, &c, 
PE'ST, S. (peſte, Fr. peftis, Lat.) a plague : 
miſchievous or deſttuctive. 
To PE'STER, v. a. (Fr.) to diſturb, perplex or harra; 
with numbers or violence. To encumber. 
PE * pak S. an hoſpital for perſons affected ith the 
a 
PESTI'FEROUS, ad}. infectious like the plague. Deftruc- 
tive. X 
PE'STILENCE, 8. a contagious and mortal diſtemper. 
PE'STILENT, ad. (Fr. peflilens, Lat.) producing plagues; 
—— ; deſtruftive. In familiar language, uſed o 
xpreſs the ſuperlative degree, . 
PES ILE'NTIAL, adj. (peſtilentiel, Fr.) partaking of che 
nature of the pla ue. Contagious ; deſtruttive. 
. PE'STLE, S. Gallun, Lat.) an inſtrument uſed to pound 
with in a mortar. Peffle of; pork ; a 3 of bacon. Aixs, 

PE'T, S. (from de/pit, Fr. impetus, Lat. or petit, Fr. becaule 
it ignifies only a ſlight reſentment) a fight fit of anger or 
reſentment. A cade lamb, or a lamb brought up by hand, 
from petit, Fr. little. 

PE'TAL, S. (petalum, Lat.) in botany, the fine coloured 
leaves which — 5 the flowers of plants. 

PE TALOUs, having flower leaves. 

8. ( petard, Fr. petardo, Ital.) an er- 

gine of metal, ſhaped like a hat, charged with fine pow- 

der, covered with a madrier or plank, to which it is faſten- 


ed by a rope running through the rings or handles round 
its rim, and is uſed to blow up gates, &. 


PETE/CHIAL, 8. (petechie, Lat.) watked with peſiilentia 

ots. 

PE"TERWORT, 8. a plant differing from St. John's wort, 
_ in having a pyramidical feed veſſel divided into five 
cells. 

PETIT, 2%. (Fr. pronounced pet) ſmall ; trivial; in- 
confiderable. 

PETITION, S. (petitio, Lat.) an humble addreſs in wri- 
ting for ſome place or favour. Prayer; or a branch or 
article of a prayer. 

To PETITION, v. a. to make an humble addreſs for 2a 
avour. 

PET I'TIONARY, 


oblong 


Any thing 


adj. begging a favour in an humble 


manner; containing petitions or requeſts, 

PETI'TIONER, S. one that delivers an humble addreſs in 
writing for ſome favour. | 

PE'TRE, S. (petra, Lat. a ſtone) nitre or ſalt· petre. 


PETRE'SCE T, adj. (pes reſcens, Lat.) growing or turning 
into ſtone. ; 


' PETRIFIC, adi. (petrifices, Lat) having the fy 
PER TUBA'TOUR,, S. (pertarbateur, Fr. pertarbatery Lat.) adj. (pririficu, Lat) having power 


change to ſtone. 


PETRIFA/CTION, S. the act of changing or turning into 


ſtone. Something made ſtone. 


PETRIFA'CTIVE,. ad. (prac Lat.) having the power | 
i to OY 118 8 | 2; 1 


* © x . 0 " 
1 J " I s ; * 


f * 
Annan! Ka 'p H 


To nne, 4. 4. (gude pr. fem une, a the, 


and „, Lat. to become) to change to ſtone. 'N 


to become ſtone. 


PETRO'L, PETRO'LEUM, S. {petrole, Pr.) a "pike | 


uid bitamen * on che water of ſprings. 8 
PE/TRONEL, S. Cperrinal, Fr.) a horſeman's piſtol. 
r 4 50 and coat) the lower part of a wo- 

man's is tied round, and hangs down ** 
her * 
FRY; TIFO' GGER, S. (corrupted from petii voguer, of 
and woguer, Fr.) a perſon who is of no repute aud * 


in trifling cauſes in the law. 
PINES, 0 tors Inconfiderableneſs. 


PE'TTISH, 44 rovoked to flight anger. 

PE'TTISHNESS, 8. * quality of being Hon provoke 
to anger. 

PE'TTITOES, S. (petty and zoe) the feet of a ſucking pig. 

Ihe the toes, in burleſ | 

PE/TTO, 8. (Ital.) the breaſt. Figurativel 


in private, 
PETTY, adj. (petit Fr.) ſmall ; inconſi 


cable ; , infert- 


PE'TULANCE, PE'TULANCY, 8. (petulance, Fr. be- 


- lantia, Lat) faucineſs ; peeviſhneſs ; ; wantonneſs. | 
PE'TULANT, adj. (Fr. petulans, Lat.) 1 ſaucy ; 
wanton. 
PE W, S. (pape, Belg.) a ſeat incloſed in a church. 
PEWETT, 8. (piexvit, Belg.) a water fowl, The lap- 


<.. 8. (peanter, Belg.) an artificial metal made of 
braſs, lead and tin. Diſhes, and plates made of pewter. 
Adjectively, any thing made of pewter. 

PE'WTERER, 8. one that deals in things made of pewter. 

PHANO' MENON, S. (Gr.) an appearance in the works 
of nature or the heavens. Any thing that ſtrikes by its 


novel 
PHA'LANX, S. (Lat.) a large, ſquare battalion of infantry, 
ir ſhields joined, and 


| ſet cloſe to each other, with 
ikes turned croſs ways. 


P —— PHANTA'SMA, 8. (Gr.) ſomething ap- 


peari to the imagination. | 
PHAN' A IC, Pad A 'STICAL, adj. ſee FanTas- 


TICAL, 

PHANTOM, S. (þhantome, Fr.) a ſpectre or apparition. 
A fancied viſion. 

PHARISA'ICAL, adj. (from the Phariſees a religious ſect 


among the Jews remarkable for their hypocriſy) like . 
70 ee; hypocritical ; having an — eB. g 


N ren but inwardly vicious. 

PHA'RMACY, 8. (Paflaxo, pharmakon, Gr.) the art of 
chooſing, preparing and mixing medicines. 

PHA'SELS, S. kidney beans. 

PHA'SIS, S. (Gr. plural h, the ſeveral a 
illumination obſerved in the planets, The everal man 

ners in which the planets appear 1 the "=o 

PHE'ASANT, S. alles, Fr bafianus, Lat. from Phajis, 
2. river of Colchos) a kind of wild cock of exquiſte 

e. 

To PHEE'SE, S. v. 4. (perhaps it ſhould be written /za/e) 
to curry, or 7 

PHE' NIX, S. Cpbærix, Lat.) a bird of which there is ſup- 


poſed to be but one exiſtent, from whoſe aſhes a young 
one is faid to proceed. 


PHENOMENON, S. (phenomene, Fr. being naturaliſed it 
has changed its & in an e) ſee PH&noMENON. 
the 4, S. (phiale, Lat.) a ſmall bottle of a cylindrical 


PHILA'NTHROPY, S. (ene, philee, Gr. to love, and 
ados, anthropos, Gr. a man) good-nature ; the love of 
mankind. 

a 8. (from the invectives of Demoſthenes againſt 

of Macedon) applied to any invective oration. 

PHILOLOGER S.  (@yhoyes, Philologes, Gr.) one who 
makes language his chief ſtudy. 

PHILOLO'GICAL, adj. belonging to the ſtudy of gram- 


mar, or lan 


PHILO'LOGIST. S. a n critic, or one that 
ſtudies langua 


PHILO/ LOGY,'S 8. be Fr. Qvaryia, philelogia, Gr.) 


ces of 


criticiſm ; the ſtudy of langu 
73 P OE LA“ i (philonila. Let.) the 
tingale 
no OT. adi ted from /fexille mere, Fr. a dead 
711 of the r ead leaf. | 
PHILO/SOPHEME, 8 5. (Gr) a principle of reaſoning. A 
theorem. An unuſual word 
PHILO'SOPHER, (phile fophie, Fr. philoſophus, ny a 


perſon who makes the nature of things or moral duties his 


| 


f 


3 


8 


— 


— 2 — 


— 


| To P 


| PH Y'SICALLY, adv. accordin 


- 
W 
q 


| vir 


ſtudy. Phil Jopher's fone, a ſtone 4 
to turn ev 8 it touehed into go 


ay , 


PHIL OSO HILOSO'PHICAL, 605 227 
Fr.) belon Ng a philoſopher ; formed 97 phil W 
killed in ofopy. Frugal, adapted to th 


thin 3, © 


To PHILO'SOPHIZE, »..4, to reaſon Gr a 
into, the cauſes and effects of things 


1 PHILO/SOPHY, 8. (phileſapbie, Fr. Fr. Geber Lat.) the 


knowledge of nature and morali unded on reaſon and 
experience. An hypotheſis or Gem for explaining natural 
effects. Reaſonin 


A | PHTLTER, 8. ble, Fr. prper, philtron, Gr.) ow. 


thing to cauſe love. - 

I'LTER, v. a. to charm to love. | 

PHI'Z, S. (formed by contraction from phy/rognomy, and 
ſhould be written 7 70 the face in contempt. 

PHLEBO'TOMIST, S. (from gael, phiepfe, Gr. and Tra, 
temno, Gr.) one that opens a vein or lets bl, 

To PHLEBO”'TOMIZE, v. a. to open a vein or let blood. 


PHLEBO'TOMY, S. the aQ of opening a vein or letting 


blood. 


PHLE'GM, S. (phlegme, Fr. pb: phlegma, Gr.) the wa- 
2 r of the body, which is ſuppoſed to produce 
lugs giſhneſs. Water. 


1 

PHLE'GMON, 8. (Gr.) an inflammation. 

PHLE ME, 8. (from phlebotomus, Lat. ſometimes written 
fleam) a pointed inſtrument placed on the vein of a horſe 
and driven into it with a blow, in bleeding. 

PHLOGTSTON, S. (from Qazyw, phlego, Gr.) the inflam- 
mable part of any body. 

PHO'NICS, S. (en, phone, Gr.) the doctrine of ſounds, 

PHO'SPHOR, PHO'SPHORUS, S. (Lat.) the morning 
ſtar. A chemical ſubſtance, which when rubbed or ex- 

ſed to the air takes fire. 

PHRA'SE, S. (@gaow, phrafes, Gr.) a mode of ſpeech pecu- 
lar to a language. An expreſſion. Stile. 

— re 8 a. 2 ile call, _ 
yy; > (from pass, , Gr. an Arya, 

lego, Gr.) ſtile. A phraſe book.. — 

PHRENE “TIC, P NTIC, S. — phrenetiker, Gr.) 


frantic. 
PHRE'NSY, 8. {(phrenefie, Fr.) madneſs. Often written 


PATH HISICAL, 8. (pronounced tifical, phtyfique, Fr.) waſt- 


PHTHI'SIC, 8. (plow, phrbific, Gr.) a conſumption, 
PHILA'CTERY, S. (erase, phulakterion, G.) a bandage 
on which was written ſome ſentence from the Old Teſta. 
ment, worn by the Jews on their wriſts and forekeads. 
PHY'SIC, S. (Pvomn, phu/ike, Gr. nature, this word origi- 
. nally ſignified natural philoſophy ; but has been trans- 
ferred -4 medicine) the ſcience or art of healing.” Medi- 


cines. In common language, à purge. In the plural, na- 
tural philoſophy. 


To PHV SIC, v. &. to purge; to ply medicines. 

PHV SICAL, a. (phy/ique, Fr.) g to natural philo- 
ſophy. Belonging to medicine or the ſcience of healing. 
Medicinal or aſſiſting health. 


to nature ; according to 
the principles of natural phi 


phy. 
PHYS CIAN, S. (phyficien, Fr.) one who ſcribes reme- 
dies for any 41 25 


PHY'SICOTHEOLOGY, S. (from bons, Gr. na- 
ture, and theologia, Lat.) a view of the works of - nature in 
ſuch a light as to diſplay the attributes of the deity, 

PHYSIO'GNOMER,, PHYSIO'GNOMIST, S. (phi fone 
miſte, Fr.) one who judges of the temper or future fortune 
of a perſon by the features of his face. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY, S. (phificonomie, Fr.) the act of diſeo- 
vering the temper, and foreknowing the fortune of a 
ſon, the features of his face. he caſt of the face. 

PHISIOLO'GICAL, adj. (from phifiology) relating to the 
knowledge of the nature of things. 

PECTIN: S. one verſed in ma r | 

PHY'SY, S. ſee Fuszs. 

PLASTER, 8. (piaftra, Ital) a coin valued at about gre 
ſhillings ſterling. 

e „8. (tal. a walk under a roof ſupported by pu- 


PI'C A, 8. a particular ſize of ty cype uſed by printers, divided 
into double and ſmall ; the following ſentence is printed 
in ſmall pica. 


% Mankind was born to wonder and adore.” 
78 But 


LEGMA “TIC, 8. abounding in water or en Dull, 
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+2 this ſentence in double pica. 


35 9 * * 

c man. VoOUNSG. 

pic AROO N. S. (picare, Hal.) a robber : A murderer. * 

To PICK; . 4. (pick, Belg.) to cull; -to chooſe: To 
ther from different places, and with much W 
ſeparate from any thing uſeleGs or filthy. To clean 


- thering of gradually. To peirce or ike with 10 Deo 


- ſharp inſtrument, from piguer, Fr. To rob 3 kein f 


ed to 22 To pick a hole in one's coat, 1s uſed prover- 
dially for ec occaſion of expoſing, or finding fault 
with, another, Neuterly, to eat fl oa, 50 1 ſmall f 


morſels. To do any thing leiſurely. 
prck, 8. a ſharp pointed inſtrument. 


PI'CKAPACK, ad. (formed by reduplication, from Hack) | 


-upon-one's back, or after the manner of a pack. 
PI'CKAXE, S. an axe with a ſharp point. 


PFCKBACK, adj, (corrupted from Hed pack, or pickepat) 


on the back. - 
PUVCKED, 
To PICKE/E 
make a flying ſkirmiſh. 
PICKER, S. a ſharp pointed inſtrument. a 
PCKEREL, 8. (a diminutive of pike) a ſmall pike; 
- PYCKERELWELD, S. a water plant. 


ted. 


PI'CKLE, S. (phe, Belg.) any kind of ſalt, or * li- 


6 « CHRLYF rage, isthe bigheſt le 


70 1 


þ horp painted. Ital.) to pirate; wo rob; to 


, 


— — in which yp are 8 A ching kept in 
. tion or ſtate 


To PIC CLE, wv. a. to preſerve in ſalt or ſour liquour. To 


adde ds inbede with any thing bad. 


Pi'CKLEHERRING, S. (ee ö a merry an- 


drew. 


PI/CKLOCK, 8. and inftrument by which locks may be 


opened without a key. A n whe opens locks: with- 


out a key 
PI'CKPOCKET, PFCEKPURSE, 8. one that ſeals any 
thing privately-oat of a perſon's pocket. - 
PI'CK TH, S. ani ent uſed to clean teach! 


PI/CKTHANK, S. a perſon who is officious purely to cur. 


2 with another. 
PI 
PICTURE, S. 


Any reſemblance or repreſentation, 


To PECTURE; v. 4. to repreſent hy painting. To re- 


reſent. 
To PI'DDLE, ©. *. (derived by Skinner from peceiols, Ital. 


- or petit, Fr. little; Mr. Lye thinks it to be the diminu- 
breyta, Brit. to eat; and Johnſon, that it comes 
from pedale, which, as Skinner fays, ſignifies to deal in 


tive of 


_ (mall-things) to ick at table ; to eat ſqueamiſhly ; to 
triffle — 25 mall parts rather 2 == — 
A185WwoORTH. | 

PI'DDLER, S. one that picks abit here and ther a able; 
one that cats ſqueamiſh 

PIE, S. ated 
I. e. to build with paſte. 
tion from pH; Johnſon adds, if paſties doubl 


from pie, Er. a foot, and that an apple 


ſomething in it. A magpie 


pie, Fr. pica, Lat. The old 1a Popith for ſervice book, ſo called, 


e Hom: the different colour of the. ext and, 


ge * 


PIEBALD, 1 (from. pie) of various colours. 

PIE/CE, S. (Fr. pronounced peece) a patch. 
or part of a whole. A 
formance of ſome artiſt. A ſingle great gun or hand gun. 
A coin, applied in contempt for ſomething 


% One car —_ * Mons. 
ſembl the fame kind or ſort. 

To PIE CE, v. 4. to enlarge by the addition of ſomethin 
To, join or unite. To increaſe. or ſupply ſome deſect 
addition ; followed by our. Neuterly, to join. 

PIE/CELESS, adj. not made of. or pieces. 


. ly, divided; finglecs © 10 Clan) 4s 


PIED, « adj. (from fie) variegated or compoſed of. different 
— ad (perhaps for peeled, e bald, or piled) baving 


ſhort hair. 


PEPOWDAR, 's. , (hom, fie Pe. a L and gau Br, 


E ; - N 


S. (pi4us, Lat.) a perſon who pa 1 4 
— Lat.) a OT of perſons or 
in prints or colqurs. The ſcience of 1 


by — from bycgan, Sax. to build, 
By Junius derived by contrac- 
together, 
without walls, were the firſt pies, the derivation is eaſy 
is, in ſome 
counties, ſtill called air apple für) any cruſt | baked with 
arti-coloured bird, from 


A fraginenti;” | 
picture. A compaſition or per- 


defective. Ap- 
plied to portions, and ending a ſentence, it fignifies each. 
Of a piece with 3 Nn re- 


1 


PIE/CEMEAL, adv. (picemel, Sax.) in pieces.  Adjefive- | 


: 


W 


. 


* PVKESTAFF, S. 
| n 8. bi 


duſty) a court bur, ee 
© IP, oor r x . l dierdem cen. 
wes R. 8. rr) U celuens which ſupports the arch 


115 
„ 0 @. (percer, ken or e pter. 
er 


0 To 7 
affect or n peo. f To: en dive, . to 
ud in "Wa 


meanin 3 uſed with into. * 
by which inſects make holes in ies. 


PIE/RCER; | S. an inſtru 
IRC Nr. adv. 120 a ſhar 550 affecting manner. 
r ) diſcharge of our duty 


PIETY, 8. (pietas, Lat. pete, 
to God, or our ere 4 
PIG, 8. (bigge 85 þ ue) tho youn of 
An oblong Nat ls - Fs 1 unforged iron. 8 a fo 
To AS 3 . to farrow or bring forth young, applied to 
-A 
PI'GEON, 8. (Fr.) a for! or bird bread tamely in cotes 


or houſes. 


| PIGEONLIVERED, ad. ſoft ; mild, void of ſpleen or 
reſentment.” 


PI/GGRV,"8:-(ſee Pie) a ſmall veſſe-or hand-pail. 


PI'GHT, freter and part, gelt of Hitch, fignitying placed, 
\Qbſolete. © 


holes. That 


* 8. bee, Lat.) colour to be laid on any 


PIGMY, S. (þi meus, Lat.) a ſmall nation fabled to have 
been devoured* by cranes. a a perſon of low 
ſtature ; - thing inconſiderable. 

PI'GNUT, $ earth nut. 


pi 'GSNEY, 8. (from Figa, bat. a girl)”: 2 word of fondneſs 


el » a girl. Uſed by Butler for the N of a woman, per. 
N 1872 erly. 
PIX Bau Picgue, Fr. from te ſtatpneſs 1 its ſnout. 
Skinner and Junius) the longeſt lived freſh-water fiſh; it 
is ſolitary, melancholy, and bold. A long lance uſed by 
foot ſoldiers, before the invention of bayonets. A fork 
uſed in huſband; Among turners, two fon ſpikes or 
. which any thing is faſtened. 
* D, 


ique, Fr.) ſharp; eodi in à point. 
PF A Lit ſoldier: who hots ike. 
wooden ſtaff, or . frame of a pike. 
fre, 


pilafire, Itat. ) in architecture, 


Kar column, ſome times fafolated, or {et within a wall, 
a a fourth part of its "thickneſs. 


PI'LCH, 5. (ſee P11.caen) a king of cloug of flannel, uſcd 
to keep infants from wetting their beds by urine. 

PELCH BER; 8. (Warburton, the learned B. of Glouceſter, 

2 997 we mould read pilehe, Whi 1 27 * coat or cloke 

ſkins, and Junius renders 71 arment of ſkins, 

2 Pylect, Sax. pellitu, Fr. pelliccia, 1 pe is, Lat.) a furred 

— Any thing lined with furs. A fiſh like an her- 


PILE, S. (Fr. pyle; Belg.) a Wr þ lisce pf wood or lake 
7 in the ground to — 4 Wudäct tm. A heap 


my, ry nt to be burned, ' An edifice or 
bY 0 Lat. the < FP of cloth or 
|; * "One: fide * i the reverſe of a croſs. In me- 


dicine, the ham or rhoids. 

To PFLE, v. 4. to heap. To fill with ſomething heaped. 

To PPFLFER, v. a. (piller, Fr. or from pelf) to ſteal. 
Neuterly, to practice pettytheft. 

BrLGRIM, 8. (pelg rim, Belg. bilgram, bilgerin, Teut. peli- 
grin, peregrin, Fr. peliegrimo, Ital. Peregrimus, Lat.) one 
Who travels on a religious account. 

To PI'LGRIM,' v. 8. 10 wander; followed by up and dran. 

PI'LGRIN AGE, S. a journey on a religious account. 

PILL, S. (pilula, Lat. Val, Br) a megane made into a 
round mais like a pea. 

70 PILL, w, a. (piller, Fr.) to rob or plunder. To ſtrip 
off the bark, uſed for peel.  Neuterly, to come off ia 
' flakes; in his fen nſe/it ſhould be written pee). 

PI LLAGE;'S. (Pr.) plunder. The act of rr, 

PELLAR, S. (pilier, Fr. pilar, Span. pilaſlro, Ital. pilr, 
Brit. and Arm. ) a column. A ſupporter, 

Reſembling 3 


| PELLARED, adj. ſupported by columns. 

column 

| PFLLION, S. (from - pillow) a ſoft ſaddle uſed by women 
in riding behind a horſeman, The part of the ddle that 
_ touches the horſe. ; 

PI LLORY, S (pillori, Fr.) a frame ereed on 
three! holes, through which the head and han 
nal are put, when he is expoſed to the ublic, 

To Pi. 47 * <.'a. to expoſe in a pi ary- 

PILLOW ( ple, Sax. belunue, Belg, pulvinur, Tat.) a 
bag of 6 teathers. & wy, noe when a per- 
| ton flecys. . 2d Hy ON 


S #*% ' 
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illar, having 
ap of a crimi- 


PIN. 


To PFLLOW, v. 4. to reſt or ſupport any 'thing on a pil- 


low. 


PILLOWBEER, PYLLOWEASE, 8. the cover of a pil- 


PILOT, 8. pilot, Fr. iloot, Belg.) one who ſteers or 
conducts a ſhip. | e 
To PILOT, v. 4. to ſteer or conduct a * | | 
PU/LSER, S. the moth that flies into a candle flame, Arns, 
PIME/N TA, :S. + (piment, Fr.) a kind of ſpice, from its 

round figure, named Jamaica pepper. ; 
PI'MP,"'S. (pinge, Fr. pinco, Ital.) one who provides a proſ- 

titute for another. One who provides gratifications for 
the luſt of another. | | 
To PI'MP, v. 4. to provide a harlot for another. 
PI/MPERNEL, S. a plant. 


 PI'MPING, adj. (pimp, menſch, Belg. a weak man) little; 


tty.; worthleſs ; mean. : 
PI/MPLE, 8. (pompelde, Fr. pumple, Brit.) a ſmall red 
ul 


| 8. 5 

pip. adj. having red puſtules. 

PIN, 8. (e ingle, Fr. ſpina, Lat. Hilla, Ital. or from per- 
num, low Lat.) a ſhort piece of wire with a ſharp point 
and round head, uſed by women in faſtening their cloaths. 

Any thing of ſmall value. Any thing driven to hold 
things together; a peg. Any ſlender thing fixed in ano- 
ther body. That whi ch locks the wheel to the axle, cal- 
led a flinch pin; an iron inſtrument uſed in faſtened bars 
and window ſhutters. The pegs of a muſical inſtrument. 
The center. The very pin of his heart.” SAK. A 
horney induration, or inflammation of the coats of the 
eye. Aſter rolling, a piece of wood of a cylindrical form 
uſed in rolling paſte. A noxious humour in a hawke's foot. 
Alxs. | - 

To P'IN, v. 4. to faſten with pins. To join, To confine 
as in a pinfold, from pindan, Sax. 

PI'NCERS, S. ( pinceite, Fr.) an inſtrument conſiſting of two 

s moving on a rivet, with which nails are drawn, or 
any thing held faſt. The claws of an animal. | 

To PUNCH; v. &. (pincer, Fr. pangeſidan, Perl.) to ſqueeze 
between the fingers or teeth. To hold hard with an in- 
ſtrument. To — till che fleſh is pained or livid. To 

reſs between hard bodies. To diftreſs or affect with pain. 

To drive to difficulties, to try thoroughly; to ſqueeze out 
what is contained, Neuterly, to act with force, To bear 
hard upon. To be puzzling, | To ſpare, or be frugal. 

PI'NCH, S. a painful ſqueeze with the fingers or between 

hard bodies. A gripe. Oppreſſion. Diſficulty or diſtreſs. 
As much as can be taken up between the tops of the fingers. 

PI/NCUSHION, S. a ſmall bag ſtuffed with bran or wool, 
in which pins are ſtuck. | 

PI/NDUST, S. ſmall particles of metal made by cutting 

ins. 

PI'NE, S. {pinus, Lat, pin, Fr.) a tree which bears ſeeds in 
ſquamous cones. 

To PINE, v. . {pinian, Sax. piien, Belg.) to languiſh or 
wear away with. any kind of miſery, To languiſh with 

. defire, Actively, to waſte with grief, To make to lan- 

guiſn. To grieve for or bemoan in filence. 

PI'NE- APPLE, S. a juicy fruit of a delicious flavour, ſo 
called from its 2 the cone of a pine tree. 

PI'NEAL, adj. (pineale, r.) reſembling a pine-apple ; an 
epithet giving by Deſcartes, on account of 1ts form, to the 

fand he imagined to be the ſeat of the ſoul. 

PI FEA'THERED, adj, having feathers reſembling pins. 
Unftedged. | 

PI/NFOLD, S. (from pindan, Sax. to ſhut up, and fold) a 
place in which ſheep are kept. 

PEN-MONE V, S8. money allowed a wife for her private ex- 

nces. | 

PIN-HOLE, S. a ſmall hole made by a pin. 

PFNION, S. (pignen, Fr.) the joint at the extremity of a 


* 


wing. A wing. A feather or =_ The tooth of a 
— er wheel, anſwering to that of a larger, Fetters for 
e hands. | 


To PFENION, v. a. to bind the wings. To confine by 
binding the wings, or the elbows cloſe to the fides. To 
ſhackle. To bind to. f Ft 

PINK, S. (pince, Fr. from pink, ey an eye) a ſmall fra- 
grant flower, of the gilliflower kind. 
applied to a ſmall one. Any thing ſupremely excellent. 
A reddiſh colour, reſembling that of a pink. A kind of 


heavy, narrow-ſterned ſhip ; from pingue, Fr. A fiſh called 


tze minnow. Þ | 
To Pl'NK, vv. a. to pierce with ſmall holes like eyelet holes. 


Neuterly, to wink with the eyes; from pincten, ws 8 
pan. 


PENNACE, S. (ina, Fr. 3 ia, Ital, pinaga 
à boat · belonging to a ſhip of war. . f 


An eye, generally 


— 
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PINNACLE, 8. (Fr. ant Lat.) a turret, or elevation 

above the reſt of the building. A high ſpiring point. 

PINNER, 8. (from dv or pinnion) the lappet of a head- 
dreſs, which hangs down looſe. | | 

PINT, S. (pint, Sax, pinte, Fr.) in liquid meaſure, half a 

uart. In medicine, a pound, or 12 ounces. T 

PIONEER. S. (piomer, Fr, from pron, Fr. which comes 
from peo, contracted of pedito, a ſoot- ſoldier, formerly em- 
ployed in digging. The Dutch word is Hagenier, from 
Hage, a ſpade, whence Junius imagines the French bor- 
rowed pagenier, which . corrupted to pioneer) 
a ſoldier employed in levelling roads, throwing up works, 
or ſinking mines. | 4 | 

whe he S. a large red flower, expanded in the form of a 
roſe. | 

PPOUS. adj. (pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.) careful of the duties 
owed to Gop or our parents. Religious. HEL: 

PFOUSLY, adv. with great devotion. 

PI'P, S. (pippe, Belg. pipie, Fr.) a defluxion, or horny pel- 
licle which grows on the tip of the tongue in birds and 
fowls. A ſpot on cards, * from piclus, Lat. painted. 

To PPP, v. a. (pipio, Lat.) to chirp or cry like a bird. 

PI'PE, S. ( pi6, Brit. pipi, Sax.) any long hollow body or 
tub. A tube of clay, through which the ſmoak of tobacco 
is conveyed into the mouth. An inſtrument of wind mu- 
fic. The organs of voice or reſpiration. The key of the 
voice. An office in the Exchequer, ſo called becauſe the 
whole receipt is conveyed into it by means of divers ſmall 
pipes, quills or channels, as water is into a ciſtern, A li- 
quid meaſure containing two hogſheads. | 

To PI'PE, v. . to play on a pipe or wind inſtrument. To 
have a ſhrill ſound. 

PI'PE-TREE, S. the lilac tree. | 

PI'PING, adv. weak, feeble, fickly. Hot or boiling, ap- 
plied to water. | 

PI'PKIN, S. (a diminutive of pipe) a ſmall earthen boiler. 

PI'PPIN, S8. (pupppnghe, Belg.) a ſharp apple, e by 
ſome to derive its name from the pips or ſpots with which 
its ſkin is marked. | 3 

PVQUE, adj. (Fr. pronounced peeque) an offence taken. 
III-will. Point or punctilio. | cally, | 

To PI'QUE, ©. 3. ( piequer, Fr. pronounced peek) to affect 
with envy or malice by ſome offence. To offend, Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronouns- and followed by in or wpon 5 
to value or fix reputation upon. 

PIQUE'T, S. (picquet) a game at cards played by two per- 
- ſons, with only 32 cards, all the duces, threes, fours and 
fives being laid aſide. In fortification, ſharp at one end, 
uſually ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out ground and 
meaſuring its angles; or driven into the ground by the 
tents to tie the horſes to; and likewiſe uſed to faſten the 
cords of tents ; whence to plant the picker, implies to en- 
cam * 

PI'RACY, S. ( piraterie, Fr. piratica, Lat.) the act of rob- 
bing or committing acts of violence on the high- ſea. 

PIRATE, S. one that robs at fea. A bookſeller who ſteals 
or clandeſtinely prints the copies of an authour or other 
bookſeller. 32 


To PIRATE, v. à. to publiſh a ſpurious edition in oppoſi- 


tion to the proprietor of a book. 
PIRA'TICAL, a. robbing on fea ; like a pirate. 
PISCA'TORY, adj. (piſcatorius, Lat.) relating to fiſhes. 
PISCF'VORONS, 1. (pi/cis and vero, Lat.) eating fiſh. 
PI'SH, interj. a word uſed to expreſs contempt. 
To PVSH, v. #. to expreſs contempt by an hiſſing and in 
articulate ſound. F | 
PI'SMIRE, S: (niere, Belg. mur, Perſ. gra, Sax.) an 
ant. WE | 
To PI'SS, wv. n. (ier, Fr. pier, Belg.) to make water or 


urine. 


PFSS, S. urine: Nen 
PI'SS-A-BED, S. one that makes urine in bed. A yellow 
flower growing in the graſs. 


PI'SSBURNT, a. of a browniſh colour as if ſtained by 
urine. | 8 8 
PISTA “CHIO, S. (pifachia, Span. piffachi, Ital. 5. , 
Fr.) a dry fruit, A La oblong hgure, pointed at N. 45ory 
with a double ſhell, containing a kernel of a green co- 
lour. | Ways. 
PI'STE, S: (Fr.) the track made by a horſeman in the 
ground he goes over. 8 e 
PISTOL, S. (pifole, piftolet, Fr.) a ſmall hand gun. 


To PISTOL; v. @. to ſhoot with a piſtol. 


PI'STOLE, S. (Fr.) a gold coin ſtruck in Spain and Italy, 
— valued at about fixteen ſhillings and ſixpence 


lin . * oy 
Ms PI'STON':,: 


" 


PLA. 


PISTON, &. (Fr thus part of e pump br h 8d which | 


4 Bel old Teut 

8. (pit, pitt, Sax. putte, g. puzta, pyt, eut. 

purcus, 2 1 hole in the ground. The grave. The 

ground on which cocks fight. The middle and lower part 
of a theatre, fronting the ſage.” Any hollow of the body, 
from pit, old Fr. Hence the arm-pit. A dent made by 
the finger, or cauſed by the ſmall-pox. 

To PIT, v. a. to fink into hollows. | 

PYTAPAT, S. (perhaps from pas a par, Fr. ſtep by ftep, or 
patre, patte, Fr.) a flutterin 1 or 
to the heart. A light quick ſtep 

PI'TCH, S. (pic, pix, Lat.) a black gummy juice, 
drawn, and 0 iſſated by fire from the pine- tree. Any 
degree of heig t, from pitts, Fr. the higheſt riſe. De- 
gree, rate, fize 

To PI'TCH, v. 4. (apicciare, Ital.) to fix upon. To order 

ularly. To throw headlong. To ſmear with pitch. 

To darken. To pave, Neuterly, to light or drop from 
a high place. To fall headlong. To fix a choice or tent, 

PITCHER, S. (pecher, Scot.) an earthen veſſel or water- 
pot. An inſtrament to pierce the ground in which any 

thing is to be fixed. 
PITCHFORK, S. a fork by which corn or hay is thrown 
into waggons. 

PI'TCHINESS, S. blackneſs. The quality of reſembling 


itch. 
PI'TCHY, adj. ſmeared with 2% having the qualities of 
PI 


itch. Black ; dark, diſma 
-COAL, 8. coal on . 

PI "TEOUS, . 
compaſſionate : 


(pi) ag 
retched. 
PLT MAN, S. one that works } in _ pit in ſawing timber. 
PITSAW, 8. a ſaw uſed by two men, one of which is in a 


erfrs EOUSLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to cauſe pity. 
PI'TEOUSNESS, S. the quality of exciting or expreſſing 


ear, S. $49 dug and covered, into which a perſon 
falls unex 
PI'TH, 8. 7 tre, Belg. ) the ſoft part in the midſt of wood. 
Marrow. trength. Force. Energy. Weight. Moment, 
uinteſſence or chief part. 
71 Tx , adv. with force or energy. 
PITHINESS S. force or e 
_ PFTHLESS. adj. without pith ; force, or energy. 
PI'THY, adj. conſiſting pith, applied to wood; ſtrong 
or en c appiled to ſtile. 
PLTIABLE, a/. (pitayable, Fr.) deſerving pity. 
nate ; paltry; 


PIT IFUL, . moving compaſſion ; comp 
contempible. The laſt ſenſe is moſt in uſe. 
PFTIFULLY, adv. in a mournful, compaſſionate, or con- 
temptible manner. 
mercy, or compaſſion. Deſpicableneſs. 


palpitation, app 


; exciting pity : Tender ; 3 


PV'TIFULNESS, S. 

PI'TILESSLY, adv. without pity or mercy. 

PI'TILESSNESS, S. want of mompaſſion. 

PI'TILESS, ad. wanting pity or compaſſion. 

PI'T TANCE, 8. (pittance, Fr. pietantia, Ital.) an allow- 
ance of meat in a A ſmall portion. 

PI'TY, S. (pitis, Fr. pieta, Ital. ) the quality of feeling or 
. pains and diſtreſſes of another. A 

nd or object of pity. 


To PFTY, v. 4. to Frapathiſe, or feel the misfortunes of 


another. 
PI'VOT, S. (Fr.) a pia on which any thing turns. 
PIX, S. (vii, II cheſt in which the conſecrated hoſt 


_ in charches. A cheſt wherein pieces of every coin 


epoſited for trial oy aſſay-maſters. 
PLATABLE, adj. (pl, „ Lat.) wiling or poſlible to be 
appeae 
PLACABUILITY, 1 8. the quality of 
being 1 — 
2 LACA RT, S. 2 — Belg. placard, Fr.) 
| or manifeſto, | 
PLACE, S. (Fr. piazzo, Ital. platea, Lat.) that part of 
immoveable ſpace which an body poſſeſſes. The relation 
of diſtance between ony thing, and any two or more 
points, conſidered as the one with 
another. A ſeat or reſidence. A in a book. Exiſ- 
; _ — emp ating, Rank. Prudence. An of- 
or polls, oyment. Room. Ground, A kind 
ded with houſes, ſometimes called z court. 
To PLACE, v. a. ut into any place, rank, or coudi- 
tion. ow. or ef | To put out at intercft, applied 


7 adj. (placidus, Lat.) 
PLA'GIDLY, „ adv. ina gentle, 


a Kind, mild. 


manner, - 


| PLANE, S. (planus, Lat. 


_— * 


| 


* PLA 
PLA Cr, 8. TY Lat.) . 
PLA CRE T. or PLA QUET, tticoat. 
PLAGIARISM, S. * eee, or the ac 
ſtealing the thoughts of, or works of an authour, vibes 


owning it. 
ale of che thoughts. of 1, 


PLA'GIARY, S. one who makes 
authour as if they were * own. 
aghe, Belg. plage, Teut. lager, Dan. 
— Gr.) a mortal and Mar, Dan. tl {far 


PLA'GUE, S. 
A ftate of miſery. Any thing eminently -. > h— 


1 


Lat. wawyn, þ 


lied | To PLA'GUE, v. 4. to infe& with a mortal diſeaſe, To 


vex, torment or teaze. | 

PLA'GUILY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to torment or vex 
much. A low word. 

PLA'GUY, S. vexatious or troubleſome; A low word. 

PLA'ICE, S. (plate, Belg.) a flat fiſh. 

PLAID, S. (Scot. plat, Ruſſ. plaſb, Sclav. plaf, Boh. 
plaſby, Dalm. p/affz, Pol. a ſhort cloak) a ftriped ox varie. 
gates cloth: An outer looſe weed formerly worn by the 

ighlanders in Scotland, but forbidden by act of parlia- 
ment. 


PLAIN, 2 , Lat.) ſmooth ; level ; free from rug 
lack. 5 of ornament. Artleſs. Unlexried. 
| wy Evident, clear, applied to truths. Not KT 


art, applied to muſic. 

PLA'IN, adv. eaſily diſcovered. Diſtinciiy, articulately, 
applied to pronunciation. In a ſimple, open, rough, but 
fincere manner, 


PLAIN, S. level ground. A field of battle. 


To PLAIN, v. a. to make ſmooth or level. Neuterly, to 
bewail, plains, Plaindre, Fr. | 

PLAINDEALING, acting without artiſice. 

PLA/INDEALING, S. condut free from artifice. 

PLAINLY, adv. levelly ; flat! A without ornament, ylof, 
or artifice. ' Evidently ; clear 

PLA'INNESS, S. the 2 being ſmooth or level. 
The — of being from ornament, deceit, fraud, 


or obſcuri 


PLA'INT, S.  (plainte, Fr.) an open expreſſion of ſorrow or 


grief. A complaint. 
82 8. (plaintif, Fr.) one that commences a ſuit 


inſt another. 

PL, 'INTIFF, aj. complaining. © Plaintif of a wound.” 
Parox. Not i in uſe, 

PLA'INTIVE, adj. expreflive, ſorrow, or complaint. 

PLA'IN WORK, S. needle-work without any embroid 

PLATT, 8. (corrupted from plight or plyght, 551 ply, t 0 fold) 
a fold or double. 

W v. à. to fold or double. To weave or braid, 

lied to hair. 

PL. „8. Fr.) a ſcheme, form or model. A plot of any 
buildin ng or form of any thing, laid down on paper 

PLANC ED, adj. tow: plaved, Fr.) made of boards. * 

lanched gate, 5 SHAK. 

PLA CHER, S. (Fr.) a board or plank. 

Plain is uſed in popular lan- 
guage, and plane in geometry) 2 level ſurface. An inſtru- 
ment uſed in ſmoothing or levelling the ſurface of boards. 
A tree, from f/atanus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr. 

To PLA'NE, v. 4. (planer, Fr.) to make level. To ſmooth 
with a plane. 

PLA'NET. S. ( planeta. Lat. planette, Fr. from , pla 
nao, Gr. to wander) a ſtar, which changes its ſituation in 
the heavens and revolves round an orbit. 

1 adj. ( planetaire, Fr.) of the nature of 2 

lanet. - to, or under the dominion of, a planet. 

PIA NET Rt „ adj. blaſted. Lunatic. 

PLANIFO/LIOUS, 1 ad, ( planus, and folium, Lat.) in bo- 
tany, having plaia leaves, ſet together in circular rows 
round a center, 


To Le ob op; v. 4a. to beat, leave, or ſmooth by a ham- 
PLA'NISHER, 8. one who beats plate ſmooth, or raiſes it 


in various * means of a hammer. 


PLA'NISPHERE. « (plan, Lat. and / bert) a ſphere pro- 
jected 115 a plane. 
PLANE, S. (anche, Fr.) a thick, long, and ſtrong board, 


To PLANE, V. a. to cover with 


PLANT, S. (Fr. lanta, Lat.) an orga Sal hoody, define 
of ſeuſe, roduced by the earth, to which it by ici 
roots, and receives nurture from it. A ſappling. 

Vo 4 wv. a. to ſet in the earth in order to grow. 

lace or fit. To ſettle a N To * eren. 
. to cannon. 

PLA'NTAGE, 8. an herb. 

PLA'NTAIN, S. (Fr.) an heed, ys: lo ts 


- 2 


1 Indies 
PLAN- 


ES 5 1 6 


PLANTATION, 8. the at or practice of planting. A. PLEA'SANTNESS, 8. the quality which excites delight, 


lace 2 4 9 or eſtabliſhment. pr aiety or pleaſure, 4 | 1 | 
-PLA'NTER, S. one that ſets or cultivates any vegetable. | PLEA'SANTRY, S. gaiety. A ſprightly &xprtfiion; lively 
One that ſpreads'or introduces a dottrine or reli 4 1 tal. * e ghtly SP b * 
PLA SH, S. (pla/che, Belg. platze, Dan.) a puddle or ſmall To PLE'ASE,. v. a. (plaire, Fr.-placeo, Lat.) to delight, 
- "piece of flanding water. Wet occaſioned by daſhing wa-|| gratify, humour, ſatisfy, or content. 7 be pleaſed, is uſed 


ter in walking, or by ſome accident, 4 + || to imply, to like or "conſent. Te be pleaſed with, to ap- 
"To PLA'SH, S. to interweave branches. To wet by daſh-'] pear highly; to favour. Neuterly, to give delight or 
ing water. | | pleaſure. To gain approbation. To like or chuſe. 

-PLA'STER, 8. (/aftre, Fr.) a ſubſtance made of water and | PLEA'SINGLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to give ſatisfao- 


lime, 755 wit $4128 walls are covered, A glutinous * 7 1 delight. 
* falve, m emplaſirum, Lat: formerly written in Engliſh . | RA LE, adj. (pleaſure) affording reat deli ht. 
lafter. 7 | PLEA'SURE, S. (plaifir, Fr.) the delight Enie arifes in 
© To PLA'STER, v. a. (plaftrer, Fr.) to cover with plaſter. the mind from contemplation or enjoyment of ſomething 
To cover as if with plaſter. To cover with ſome glutin- agreeable. Gratification of the. paſſions or ſenſes, Ap- 
cus ſubſtance or emplaſter. | probation: The dictate of the will; choice. 


*PLA'STIC, adj. (mar, pla ſti tos, Gr.) having the power | To PLEA'SURE, v. a, to pleaſe or gratify. Though ſup- 

of giving form to, ported by authorities, thought by Johnſon an inelegant 
PLA'STRON, S. (Fr.) a piece of leather ſtuffed, uſed by 4 1 | 

perſons to receive the thruſts made in learning to fence. | PLEBETAN, 8. -/þl/ebeien, Fr. plebetus, Lat.) one of the 
To PLA'T, v.'a. to weave. common or lower people. $1334 4 
'PLA'T, S. (properly plot, from plat, Sax.) a ſmall piece | PLEBE'TAN, 'agj. eon fing of mean people. Vulgar; low. 
of ground. : PLE'DGE, S. /pleige, Fr. pieggeo, Ital.) ahy thing given by 
PLATE, S.. (Belg.) a piece of metal beat out into breadth. way of ſecutity. > * © Nen Lai + 
Wrought filver. A ſmall ſhallow veſſel on which meat is | To PLE'DGE, v. a. to give as a ſecurity. To invite td 


eaten, from plat, Fr. piatta, Ital. h | drink, by accepting the cup or health after another. 
To PLATE, v. a. to cover with plates. To beat into thin folate bt S. (plagghe, Belg.) a ſmall maſs of lint, uſed 
pieces. | | for wounds, * | 
PLA'TEN, S. among printers, the flat part of a preſs which | PLE'NARILY, adv. (from plenary) in a full or complete 
makes the impreſſion. | manner, . | 


PLA'TFORM. S. (plat. Fr. and form) the ſketch of any | PLE'NARY,, ad. (plexus, Lat.) full or complete. 
thing delineated on an horizontal or plain ſurface, A | PLENFPOTENT), adj. (plenifotens, Lat.) inveſted with full 
lace laid out after a model. The level place before a power. | | . 
ortification. A ſcheme or plan. PLENIPOTE/NTIARY, 8. 4 perſon inveſted with diſcre- 
PLATOON, S. (a corruption of peloton, Fr.) a ſmall ſquare | © tionaty or full power. g 
body of forty or fifty muſketeers, drawn out of a batal- PLE'NIST, S. (plenus, Lat.) one that denies a vacuum, or 
lion of foot, when they form the hollow ſquare. holds that all ſpace is occupied by matter. | 
PLA'TTER, S. a large diſh of wooden or earthen ware. PLENITU DE, S. ( plenitude, Lat.) foulneſs, oppoſed to 
PLA'UDIT, PLA'UDITE, 8. (from plaudite, Lat. a de- emptineſs. Repletion. Abundance, or excels. Com- 
mand of applauſe made by a player, when he left the pleteneſs. | 5 25 
ſtage) applauſe. A ſhout. . PLE'NTEOUS, aj. abounding ; copious; in large quanti- 
PLAUSIBULITY, S. (plauftbilire, Fr.) appearance of right, ties. Fruitful, | 
though not lo. CITE PLE'NTEOUSNESS, 8. fruitſulneſs. The quality of 
PLA'USIBLE, adj. (Fr. plaufibilis, Lat.) ſuch as gains ap- 1 : | 434: 1 
probation from its appearing true or right, when it really PLE'NTIFUL, aj. copious; abounding ; in large quanti- 
is not ſo. | | —_—_ —_— | 
PLA'USIBLENESS, 8. the quality of appearing true or | PLE'NTIFULLY, 4%. in a large, copious, or ' abundant 


E 


+ right, when it is not fo. manner. Az | | 
) N adv, in ſuch à manner as to appear right | PLE'NTIFULNESS, S. the ſtate of belng in great quanti- 
when not ſo. | ; ties. f . 
| PLAVUSIVE, 4d}. (plauſus, Lat.) applauding. Plauſible. | PLE'NTY, S. abundance. A quantity more than enough. 
; f Not in uſe. Fruitfulneſs. A ſtate in which every want may be fo 


To PLA'Y, v. 3. (plegan, Sax.) to exerciſe one's ſelf in plied. Uſed ſometimes e inſtead of plentiful.” 
* ſports, pleaſures, or paſtimes. To toy. To be diſmiſſed | PLEONASM, S. (pleonafme, . Fr., plecnaſinus, Lat.) in rhe- 
from work. To deceive by an aſſumed character, uſed | toric, a figure in which more words are uſed than are ne- 
with zpon. To game. To operate or act, applied to any ceffary. | | . 
thing in motion. To move wantonly. To ac a part in | PLETHO'RA, 8. (Gr.) a ſtate in which the veſſels are ſul- 


a drama. To act or aſſume any character. Actively, to ler of humours than is generable to a natural ſtate or 
put in action or motion. To perſonate or perform any health. | | 27 
character on the ſtage or in liſe. PLETHO RV, S. fulneſs of the veſſels. BILE 
PLA'Y, S. diſmiſſion from work. Amuſement. A drama- | PLEU'RISY, S. (e, Fr.) an inflammation of the 
tic performance in which characters are introduced and pleura. ed 
perſonated. Game. Action. The act of touching or | PLEU'RITIC, PLEURITICAL, aj. diſeaſed with a 
ſounding a muſical inſtrument. Room for motion. A ſtate | pleuriſy. | T ' 
of agitation or motion. Liberty of acting. | PLVABLE, 2% (Fr. from pier, Fr. to bend) eaſy to be 
PLA'YBOOK, S. a book containing dramatic compoſitions, bent, or prevailed upon. : 75 2 
PLA'YDAY, S. a day in which work is abſtained from. PLYANCY, S. the 8 of being eaſily bent. a 
PLAYER, S. one that performs any character on the ſtage, PLIFANT, S. (Fr.) bending. Eaſy to take form. Com- 
One engaged in gaming. pliant or eaſily perſuaded. | 
PLA'YF I. OW, S. a companion in any ſport or amuſement, | PLVERS, S. (from 600 an inſtrument by which any thing 
PLA'YFUL, a/. fond of ſport or diverſion. ; is held in order to bend it. © | ppt 
PLA'YTHING, S. a toy or thing to play wich. To PLYGHT, v. a. (lichen, Belg.) to pledge of give as a 
PLA'YWRIGHT, S. a writer of plays. ſecurity. To braid or weave, from plice, Lat. whence to 
PLEA, 8. (plaid, old Fr.) the at or form of pleading. : ply or bend, and plight, pl bt, or plait, a fold. * 
Any thing urged in defence, excuſe, or vindication. PLFGHT, S. (derived by Skinner from p/icht, Belg. of- 
To PLEA'CH. wv. a, (plefſer, Fr.) to bend or interweave. fice ; or plechten, Belg. to pledge. But as Junlus obſerves, 
„With pleacht arms.” Shar. Obſolete, it ſeems rather to be derived from p/ihr, Sax. diſtreſs or 


To PLEAD, v. . (plaider, Fr.) to argue before a court of preſſing danger, it being generally uſed in a bad ſenſe), a 


| Juſtice, To ſpeak for or againſt. Actively, to defend, condition or ſtate. Good caſe, A pledge. 
to allege in favour or argument, PLUNTH;, 8. (be, plinthis, Gr) in architeQure, the 
PLEA'SANCE, S. Cplaiſunce, Fr.) gaiety or merriment. ſquare member which ſerves as a foundation to the baſe of 
FLEA'SANT, adj. (plai/ant, Fr.) giving delight. Grate- | of a pillar. - | | 
ful to the ſenſes. Good-humoùred. Gay, or lively. | To PLO'D, v. 4. (pleghen, Belg. to labour) to toil, cr la- 
Trifling, or more apt to make a perſon ſmile than produce bour hard. To ſtudy cloſely and in a dull manner. _ . 
_ conviction, * | PLO'DDER, S. a dull, heavy aud laborious man or flu- | 
FLEA'SANTLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as to give delight. dent. es ; ; 
In good humour. Lightly, or ludicrouſly, - 7 T | PLO'T, 


9, LI, 


. 1 4 
0 „ 


EE 


PLO T. 8 (er, Sax, Sclav. Pol. Bob. and Dalm. pletno, 


Boh. pleth, Brit.) a ſmall extent of ground, A plantation. 
A — A conſpiracy, or ſecret n formed a- 
- ganift The intrigue of a play. 


| trivance, 1 | ; | 
To PLO'T, S 4. to form ſchemes againſt another. To 
cContrive. Actively, to plan. To deſcribe or delineate 


_ - the form of a building or a piece of ground. 


PLOYVER, S. (pluvier, Fr. pluvialis, Lat.) a kind of bird, cal. 


led a la 


PLOUGH, $. (pg, Sax. and Dan. glee, pelg. 2 


Ruſſ. „ Scalv. 


Teut. plowg 
a fd in huſbandry, to cut furrows 


Carn.) an inſtrument 


in the ground to receive the ſeed. A kind of plane. 
To PLOU'GH, v. . to turn up the ned, Actively, 
to turn up the ground in furrows by a plough. To cut or 


divide, applied to navigation. To tear in furrows. 
PLOU'GH-MONDAY, S. the monday next after twelfth- 


day. 
PLOU'GH-SHARE, S. that part of a plough which is per- 
- pendicular to the coulter. 
To PLU'CK, v. 4. (fluccian, Sax. plecken, Belg: lucken, 
Teut.) to pull with nimbleneſs and force. To ſtrip off 
+ feathers, applied to fowls. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit, 


ſignifies to aſſume "9 | 1 
PLUCK, S..a CAL and forcible pull. The heart, liver 
and lights of an animal, from . Pol. pluxhe, Sclav. 
* pluchya, Dalm. plc, Dalm. lughke, Erſe. the lungs. 
| Johnſon's doubt whether the Engliſh was derived from t 
e, or that from the Engliſh, is by the other words ad- 
21 U J 0 8 ISR Belg.) 
U'G,.S. , Swed. p , Belp.) a ſtopple, or any 
thing 2 into another body. 
To PLUG, v. a. to ſtop with a plug. : 
PLUM, S. (plum, plyme, plumbleda, Sax. blumm, Blome, Dan. 
metimes written , and, if derived from plumbleda, 
not improperly, though cenſured by Johnſon) it has a 
bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf cut into five points, 
five large roundiſh petals, and from twenty to thirty fta- 
mina. Its germen is roundiſh, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle 
crowned by an orbicular ſtigma, and afterwards turns into 


a roundiſh fruit whoſe ſkin is covered with a fine duſt or 


bloom, and includes a ſtone. The 
raiſin or grape dried. In city cant, 
pounds. | 

PLU'MAGE, S. (Fr.) feathers. 

PLU'MB, S. 
of lead let down at the end of a line. 

PLU'MB, adj. ſtraĩt down; perpendicularly to the horizon. 

To PLUME, 3. a. to ſound or ſearch a line with a 
weight at its end. r by 
a line or weight at its end. 

PLUMBER, S. {plombicr, Lat.) one who manufactures or 
works upon lead. | | 

PLU'M-CAKE, S. a cake that has raifins in it. 

PLUME, S. (Fr. pluma, Lat.) the feather of a bird. A 
ſet of feathers worn as an ornament. Figuratively, pride, 
A token of honour or prize, In botany, that part of 
the oy of a plant, which in its growth becomes the 
trunk. | 

To PLU'ME, v. à. to pick, cleanſe, and adjuſt the fea- 
thers. To ſtrip cf feathers, from plamer, Fr. Figura- 
tively, to ſtrip or plunder. To place as a plume. To 
adorn with a plume. To pride one's ſelf in any thing. 

PLU'ME-ALLUM, S. (alumen plumeoſum, Lat.) a kind of 

PLU*'MIPEDE, S. -(plama and per, Lat.) a fowl that has 
feathers on its feet. | 
PLU'MMET, S. (from plumb) a weight of lead on a firing 

_ -, by:whigh depths are meaſured, and firaitneſs or perpendi- 
clarity is "determined. Any weight. A kind of pencil 
made of common lead, uſed in drawing lines in writing- 


| 8. 
PLUMOUs, 2%. (plumeux, Fr. plungſar, Lat.) featbery ; 
reſembling S . 5 
PLUM, . (Skinner derives it from „Fr. round 
_— an apple; 82 ys = may be de- 
umb, a n who is conſequent- 
heavy) ſleek ; full of fleſh. Fe” . 
PLU'MP, S. a cluſter ; ſeveral joined in one maſs. 
To PLU'MP, v. . to fatten, ſwell, or make lar 


are 33. A 
ſum of 100,000 


. Neu- 


terly, to be ſwollen or fat. To fall like lead or — in- 
Ae from plumbus, Lat. lead, or from 
ound. 
PLOTS 8. ſomething held in the mouth to ſwell out 
cheeks. 8 
a ICSs, S. the ſtate of being fleſhy, fat, or in good 


ſtratagem. 


lomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.) a plummet or piece 


pox. 
CKY 1 


Pol 


PLU'MY,. 2. (pluma, Lat.) covered with feathers. 

To PLU'NDER, v. a. (plunderen, Belg. plundern, Teut. 
plynderer, Dan.) to deprive a'perſon of Nis Property, either 
as an enemy at war, or as a thief,  _ , 

PLU/NDER, 445 gotten from an enemy, in war. 

PLU'NDERER, 8. one that takes away the property of an. 
other as an enemy in war, or as a thief, — 

To PLU'NGE, v. 4. (plonger, Fr.) to force ſuddenly under 
water br in any liquour. To put ſuddenly into a different 
ſtate. Neuterly, to dive or ſink ſuddenly under water 
To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. ER” 

PLU'NGE, S. the act of forcing, or ſinking, under water. 
A difficulty. A ſtrait, or diſtreſs. von; : 

PLU'NGEON, S. a fea bird. : 

PLUNKET, S. a kind of blue colour. | | 

PLURAL, adj. (pluralis, Lat.) implying more than one, 
In 2 a variation of à noun, by which it ſignifies 
in Engliſh and modern languages more than one. | 

PLURA“, IST, S. (pluralifte, Fr.) one that holds more than 
one eccleſiaſtical benefice with cure of ſouls. 

PLU*RALITY, S. (pluralite, Fr.) the ſtate of being or ha- 
ving a great number. A number more than one. More 
than one eccleſiaſtic living. The greater number. A ma. 
zority. | 

PLU'SH, S. (peluche, Fr.) a kind of ſhaggy cloth or ſilk. 

PLU'SHER, S. a fea fiſh, reſembling a dog fiſh, which preys 
upon pilchards. 

To PLY”, v. a. (lien, old Belg. to work at any thing) to 
work on any thing with diligence and affiduity. To em- 
ploy with diligence. To practice diligently. To ſollicit 
importunately, Neuterly, to work or proffer ſervice. To 
bend, from plier, Fr. | 

2 S. a bent, turn, form, caſt, or biaſs, A plait, or 
old. 

PNEUMA'TIC, PNEUMA'TICAL, . (from wu, 
2 Gr.) moved by the wind: Belonging to the 
wind. 

PNEUMA'TICS, S. a branch of mechanics, which com. 
pretends the doctrine or laws according to which air is con- 
72 rarified or gravitated. In the ſchools, the doctrine 

of ſpirits. | 

To POY/ACH, wu, 4. (auf pochex,” Fr.) to boild lightly, or 
in the ſhell. To ftab, kill, or pierce, from poche, Fr. a 
pocket. Neuterly, to ſteal or kill game. To be damp; 
a cant word. | : 

PO'ACHER, S. one Who ſteals game. | | 

PO'CK, S. (pecca, Sax.) a puſtule raiſed by the ſmall-pox. 

PO'CKET, S. ( pocca, poc Ba, pohg, Sax. poke, pockſack, 
Belg. poche, pochet, Fr.) a ſmall bag ſowed to, or worn on, 
the infide of cloaths. 

To POCKET, v. 4. (pocheter, Fr.) to put in the pocket. 
To pocket up, is to connave at; to do any thing clandeſ- 
inelv. | 


tine 
POCKET. BOOK, 8. a book carried in the pocket, and 


uſed in taking minutes or memorandums. 
PO'CK-HOLE, S. a pit or ſcar made by the ſmall-pox. 
PO'CKINESS, S. the quality of being affected with the 


affected with the pox. | 

PO'D, 8. (bod, bade, Belg. a little hopſe) the capſule or 
Caſe of ſeeds. | 

PO'DGE, S. a puddle. 


tion of a poet. 

PO'ESY, S. (poefie, Fr. poefir, Lat.) the art of writing in 
verſe. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring. | 

POET, S. = Fr. poeta, Lat.) an authour who invents 
or compoſes in verſe. | 

POET A'STER, S. (Lat.) an ignorant pretender to poetrf 

PO'/ETESS, S. a woman who compoſes or writes in verſe. 

POE'TIC, POE/TICAL, 2%. (poetigue, Fr.) expreſſed in 
verſe ; having all the harmony of numbers and fertility of 
invention that conſtitute a poem. 

POE'TICALLY, adv. with all the harmony of numbers and 
fertility of invention that conſtitute a poem or poet. 

To PO'ETIZE, v. 4. (poetiſer, Fr.) to write like a poet. 

PO'ETRESS, S. (poetris, Lat.) a woman who writes verſe. 

PO'ETRY, S. (vun, poiciria, Gr.) the art of compoſing 

ieces in verſe, Pieces in verſe. 

POI'GNANCY, S. (from poignant) a ſharpneſs. The power 
of railing a biting ſenſation in the palate. Aſperity, ot 
the power of irritating, applicd to writings. 

POI'GNANT, ad. (Fr) ſharp, applied to taſte. Severe 
or painful. Satirical ; keen, applied to writings. 

POINT, S. (pronounced pint ; point, poindt, Fr. from punc- 
tum, Lat.) the ſharp end of any inſtrument. 


with a tag at the end. An headland or promontory. 225 


PO'EM, S. (poeme, Fr. porma, Lat.) the work or compoſ- 


A ſtring . 


. Y 


P OL 


is | zigram. An indivifible part of ſpace. A 
49 Pe that as no 5a A r inal 


required of time or ſpace ; a critical momen 
8.8 482 One o the — into which the ho? 
2z0n or _maziner's compaſs is vided. A particular * 
wo, which apy [ 

aim, or the act of aiming or ſtriking. The object of a 


perſon's with or action. A particular inſtance or example. 


| tion or aſſertion, note or tune. A point 

pc eee Point Wee) directly, alluding *. 
arrows being ſhot to the point blank or white mark. Point 
de wiſe, exactly, or in the point of view. A mark uſed to 
diſtinguiſh the divifions of a diſpourſe. 2 

To POINT, v. a, to forge or grind to a ſharp end or point. 
To direct towards an object. To direct the eye or notice. 
To ſhow by directing the finger towards the object. To 
direct towards a place, from pointer, Fr. To diſtinguiſh 
words or ſentences by marks or ſtops. To ſhow, applied 
to hounds. , 

POI'NTED, part. ſharp at the end. Epigrammatical, or 
abounding in wit. 

POI'NTEL, S. any thing on a point. 

POINTER, S. any thing uſed to ſhow or direct with. A 
dog that diſcovers game to ſportſmen, 

POYNTLESS, aj. blunt. Dull. 

POT'SE, fee Polzx. 


mineral body. which deſtroys life though taken in ſmall 
quantities. Venom. | ; ; 
To POT'SON,. v. à. to kill with any mineral, animal, or 
vegetable ſubſtance. To corrupt or taint. 
POVYSONOUS, adj. deſtructive, pernicious, or deſtroying 
life oy h taken in ſmall quantities. 5 
OLT b, S. (poidtrel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale, Ital. pectorale, 
Lat) armour for the breaſt. A graving tool. | 
POVZE, S. (poids, Fr.) weight, force, or tending towards 
the center. Balance or the ſtate of a balance in which both 
' ſcales continue even. A regulating power. 
To POT'ZE, v. 4. (pr, Fr,] to balance or hold in equili- 
brio. To counter-balance. To oppreſs with weight, 
followed by down. 


PORE, S. (fee PocksT) a pocket or ſmall bag. 


To PO'KE, v. 4. (foke, Swed) to feel in the dark. To 
| ſearch for gay Jing with a long inſtrument or pole. 
POKER, S. an iron bar uſcd to ſtir fires with. | 
PO'LAR, adj. (pdlair, Fr. polaris, Lat. ) found near the pole. 
E 
OLA*RITY, S. tendency o 1 tov pole 
pln; S, (Fr. palis, Lat.) 12 of the axis of the 
earth. | 


A long ftaff, from pale, Sax. pol, paw, Fr. pale, 


Ital. and Span. pals, Lat. (A. 
into 4 E Kanzler Seating 51 yards, An in- 
ſtrument of meaſuring. 

To PO'LE, v. 4. to furniſh with poles. 

PO'LE-AXE, S. an axe fixed to a long pole. 

PO'LE-CAT, S. (or 724 87 


ing in Poland) a kind o 


controverſial 3 relating to diſpute. 
POLE MIC, S. a diſputant. 


PO'LE-STAR, S. a ſtat near the pole by which mariners 
compute their N. Latitude. Figuratively, any guide or 
directour. | 


POLICE, S. (Fr.) the rogulaynn or government of a city | 


or country, as far as it reſpects the inhabitants. 
PO'LICED, azj. regulated or formed into a ſociety. 


PO'LICY, S. (Tug, politeia, Gr. palitia, Lat.) the art of | 


vernment, as it ＋ 7 foreign powers, Prudence in 
e management of affairs. A ſtratagem. A warrant for 
money in the public funds. An inftrument or paper ſign- 
ed by any fingle perſon. or company to indemnify from 
loſſes by ſea or fire. 

To PO'L . v. a. (polio, Lat. polir, Fr.) to ſmooth by 
rubbing. Te make elegant or well behaved, applied to 
manners. To make perfect, complete, or elegant. 

PO'LISH, S. a gloſs made by rubbing. Elegance, applied 
to manners, | 

PO'LISHER, S. the perſon or inſtrument that makes ſmooth 

20g. 4 4 Lat.) glofly ; ſmooth ; elegant of 

, adj. tus, t. ofly 3 ooth ; elegant © 
manners 1 in the laſt ſenſe. | _ 

POLI'TELY, adv. in an elegant or well-bred manner. 

POLI"TENESS, 8. the quality of behaving with elegant 

- complaiſance. A 

POLITIC, adj. (monies, polititos, Gr.) civil; in this ſenſe 

Lelitical is generally uſed, excepting when we fay the 


% 


ſo called, from their abound- | 
wild cat remarkable for ſtink- 


ing. | 
POLE'MIC, POLE/MICAL; adj. (dies, polemiter, Gr.) 


* 


4 


| 


þ 


POT'SON, S. (Fr.) in medicine, an animal, vegetable or | 


4 


, 
| 


POM | | 
| body politic. Prudent, artful, cunning. Skilled in the i- 


tereſt of various ſtates. | | 
POLITICAL, adj. (won, politikes, Gr.) relating to the 
957 57 adminiſtration of affairs z cunning. 
POLITICIAN, S. (politicien, Gr.) one ſkilled in govern- 
ment, or in the intereſt of the various ſtates of the world. 


- 


o 


One of artifice or deep contrivance. | 
PO'LITICS, S. (politique, Fr.) the art of governing and 


well. regulating ſtates. 


 POTITY, S. (ru, goliteia, Gr.) a form of government; 


a civil inſtitution. 


POLL, S. (poleah, Perſ. the back of the head or ſcull, 


polle, pol, Belg. The top, from robot, polos, Gr. the top of 
the head) the head; the back part of the bead. A lift of 
perſons or heads. A fiſh Sd y called a chub or chevin. 


* 


To POLL. v. . to lop the top of trees. To pull off 


hair from the head; to clip ſhart. To mow or crop. To 


plunder. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. To enter 


one's name in a liſt or regiſter, at an election, as a voter. 
PO'LLARD,S. a tree looped. A clipped coin. The chub- fiſh. 
POLLING S. fine powder or meal on flowers. A kind of 

ne bran. | 


PO'LLER, S. a plunderer. One that enters his name as A 
voter at an election. | 


POY'LL-EVIL, S. a large ſwelling, inflammation, or impoſt- 


hume in a horſe's poll, or nape of the neck between the 


ears near the mane. | 
To POLLU'TE, v. a. (pollutut, from pollno, Lat.) to ren- 
der unclean in a religious ſenſe. Io gdefile. To taipt 
with guilt. To corrupt by ſome bad mixture. 
POLLU'”TION, S. che a& of profaning any holy thing or 
place, by ſome indecency. The ſtate of being defiled. 
POLTRON, S. (by Saumaiſe, derived ſrom pollice-truncato, 
Lat, the thumb cut off, a practice formerly among cowards 
to prevent their ſerving in the army; by Menage, from 
tro, Ital. a bed; cowards feignipg themſelves ſick, a- 
d, in times of danger; and by others from polerro, or 
poltra, a young unbroken horſe) a perſon who 1s afraid 
of danger. A coward. 
PO'LY,8.- (pelium, Lar.) an herb. 
PO'LY, from wow, polu, Gr. a prefix often found in com- 
* r words, ſigniſies many. 


Y'GAMIST, S. (from polygamy) one who has more 
than one wife at once. 


POLY'GAMY, S. (from see polu, Gr. many, and yaus;, 


gomyr, Gr. marriage) the ta of having e wiyes tha 
one at once. | 0 
POLYPE*TALOUS, - adj. {www fols, Gr. and verab- 
Fetalos) having many petals or flower leaves. 
PO'LYPOUS, og. (from: pohpat, Las.) of the nature! of 
a polypus; having many feet or roots. A 


PO*'LYPUS, 8. (from ges polus, Gr. and vers pris, Gr.) | 


any thing with many roots or feet. In medicine, a tough 
concertion of grumous blood in the heart and arteries. 4 
{welling in the noſtrils. In natural hiftory, an animal wit 
many feet, approaching very near to -a vegetable, which 
when cut into pieces by growth ſupplies every part with 
thoſe members it wants to make it a complete animal. 
POLYSY'LLABIC, POLYSY'LLABICAL, aj. (from poly- 


| _ HUable) having many ſyllables. 


POLYSY'LLABLE, S. (ww, polus, Gr. and agu, fal. 
labe, Gr.) a word conſiſtin many ſyllables. 

POLYSY'NDETON, S. (Gr.) in rhetoric, à figure by 
which a copulatire is often repeated. 

POLY THE ISM, S. (weave, polus, Gr. bug, Beer, Gr.) the 
belief of many gods. 


8. (pomaceum, Lat.) the droſs of cyder-preſ: 

ings. f | 

POMA'DE, S. (Fr. pomada, Ital.) a fragrant ointment. 

PO'MANDER, 8. (ev A andre, Kr.) a ſweet ball. A 
perfumed ball, or powder. „ 

POMA”TUM, S. (Lat. from pomum, Lat. an apple) an 
ointment, fo called from its formerly having apples as 


one of its ingredients, ; 
POMEGRA'NATE, 8. um, Lat.) a fruit fo 


called from the grains or ſeeds with which it abounds. 
PO'MEROY, PO'MEROQYAL, S. (Fr.) an apple. | 
POMUPFEROUS, adj. (pomifer, Lat.) in botany, applied to 
ſuch plants, as bear a large fruit covered with à thick, 
POMMEL. 1 F "RIFE 1 
'MMEL, S. {pomean, Fr. pomo, Ital. whence | wan te, 
 ſwaerd, Belg. 1 ** le or head of the frond) 7 a round 
ball or knob. The knob that ballances the blade of a 
ſword. The protuberant part of the ſaddle before. 
To PO'MMEL, v. a. (from pommeler, Fr. to vareigate) to 
beat with any thing thick and bulky. To beat black and 
blue. To punch. ; 
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 PO/MP, S. /pompr; Fr. poinpa; Lit.) ſplendour attending 
| perſons in high life : Grandeur. A ſplendid and dffenta- 


light; and friable ſubſtance 
" furnaces, and the covers 


tis proceſſion. 
POCMPHO'LYX, S. 'a White, 
found in cruſts on the domes 


1 0 11 


of crucibles in which braſs is made. | 
PO MPION, 8. enen, Fr.) a pumkin. | 
 PO'MPON, ' POMPOO'N, 8. (Fr.) an ornament 
ladies in the fore part of their hair. 1 
' PO'MPOUS, adj. „ Fr.) : ſhowy ; ſplendid. 
POND, S. (formerly written 7 1. e. a pan, from pyn- 
dan, Sax. to incloſe) a ſmall collection of ſtanding water. 
To PO'NDER, v. a. (pondero, Lat.) to weigh in the mind; 
to confider. Nenterly, to think or muſe. _ | 
PONDERO'SITY, S. (from ponderous) weight. The 
- - quality of being heavy. 4, | | 
» PO'NDEROUS, adj. {ponderofus, Lat. from pordus, Lat. 
a weight) heavy, weighing much. Of importance or 
moment. Forcible or vehement. 1 
PO'NDEROUSNESS, 8. the quality of weighing much. 


' PONENT, adj. ( ponent, Lat.) laying, aflwaging or weſtern, 


oppoſed by Milton to Levant winds, which cauſe ſurges or 
tempeſts. 


. 


ort ſword. ; 
To PONIARD, v. 4. to ſtab with a poniard. 


PO'NTIFF, S. {pontife, Fr. pontifex, Lat.) a 


\ 1 b 
orn by 
z #;: 


| 
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PO/NIARD, 8. {poignard, Fr. pugie, Lat.) a dagger or 


| 


high prieſt or 


| ON I' ICAL, adj. belonging to the high prieſt. Belong- | 


ing to the pope. Bridge-building, from pons, Lat. a 

bridge, and'facio, Lat. to make. By wond'rous art— 

«* yontefical:” Par. Loft. Peculiar to Milton in the laſt ſenſe, 
and perhaps intended as a ſatyrical pun againſt po . 
PONTTFICATE, S. (pontificat, Fr. pontificus, 34x e of- 
 fice and dignity of a | 
PONTLE/VIS, 

in which he rears up ſeveral times running, and riſes up 
- {© on his hind legs, as to be in danger of falling back- 

wards. ; 
PO'NTON, PONTOON, S. (Fr.) a floating bridge, made 
of two boats, placed at a diſtance from each other, 

planked over, together with the interval between them, 


with rails on the ſides, and uſed in paſſing both horſes and 
cannon, Qc. over a river. The boats uſed in making a 

. foating bridge. | 

ON, S. (perhaps from puny, or paiſne, Fr.) a ſmall 
horſe. ; | 

POOL, 8. (pul, Sax. pful, Teut. 


«vl, Brit. poll, poo 
, — Lat.) a lake, or collection of deep and ſtand- 
| water. A reſervoir of water ſupplied by ſprings and 
| diſchar ing the ſurplus by fluices. 
POOPP, 8. 
part of a ſhip's hull or ſtern. 
POOR, - adj. (puvre, Fr. povero, Ital. powre, Span. pau- 
per, Lat.) in want of money or the neceſſaries of life. 
Applied to value, of ſmall worth, triffling. Mean, con- 
temptible. Humble, or unimportant, applied to 1 
Mean, low, abject. A word of tenderneſs, imp ying a 
perſon or thing to be an object of pity and affection. 
Wretched. Unfit for any purpoſe. The poor, uſed col- 


pe. 
8. a aleerderiy reſiſting action of a horſe, 


(poupe, Fr. puppis, Lat.) the higheſt or uppermoſt | 
i 


lectively, the loweſt order of a community, who have 


Barren or dry, applied 
Without 


neither riches, intereſt, nor r. 
to ſoil. Lean or ſtarved, followed by hor/e. 
ſpirit, or ſtrength, applied to liquours. 

POORLVY, a. without money, intereſt, power or the 
neceflaries of life. With ſmall ſucceſs, ſtrength, worth, or 
importance. , ATT, | 

POO'R-JOHN, S. a kind of fiſh. 

POO/RNESS, S. want of _ power, intereſt, dignity, 
or the neceſfaries of life. Want of fruitfulneſs, applied 
to ſoil. 3 | 

POO/R-SPIRITED, adj. mean or cowardly. ; 

- POO/R-SPIRITEDNESS, S. the quality of bearing with 
affronts through fear or cowardice. 

POP, S. (epy/ma, Lat. formed from the ſound) a ſmall 
ſmart and quick ſound. 

To POP, v. n. to make a ſmall, and quick ſound. To 

move or enter with a quick, ſudden, and unexpected mo- 

tion. Aftively, to put in or out ſuddenly, ſlily, or unexpec- 

tedly. To ſhift, or get ride of, uſed with . 

| S. (papa, Lat.) the biſhop of Rome, who claims 
ſovereign power over all ecclefiaftics and civil governours, 
as being the yicegerent of Gop ; the immediate ſucceſſour 
of St. Peter; endowed with infall —W and inveſted 

with the keys of heaven and hell. A ſiſh, likewiſe called a 


perch in ſhape, but never grows bigger 


P 


* 


ruff, reſembling a 
than a gudgeon. 


2 —-— 


2 — 


| 


| 


F GR 
-POPEDOM, 8. (from 7475 nd de, Sake. office or 4, 
the office or dignity of a pope. © 43h IT INE) 
 POPERY, S. the mode of worſhip in which the 
knowledged the bead of the church. 
| PO'PESEYE, S. the gland in the middle of the thigh f 
| © rounded with fat; perhaps fo called from its being ©, © 
Jer as the eye, and when pierced with any inſtrumer 2 
tended with immediate deak. 8 
' PO'PGUN,' 8. a gun made of à piece of wood bore 
through, which is charged with pellets of hemp or be 
acht N played with by teen OE 
, , . „ Beig. papag , S an 
or wood necks. KOs 25 | 4 pen) N 
PO'PISH, ad}, belonging to the pope or popery. 
POPLAR, 8. (peuphier, Fr. pepulus, Lat.) a tree. 
PO/PPY, 8. (opt , Sax. aver, Lat.) a plant, with a req 
diſh flower, which grows in the fields among corn, : 
POPULACE, S. (Fr.) the vulgar or loweſt rank of peop] 
PO'PULACY, S. che common people. - Seldom uſed. th 
PO'PULAR, aj. (pepalaire, Fr. popularis, Lat.) yy] or 
of the loweſt order, applied to rank. Suited to the 0. 
acity of the common people. Beloved by the people. 
tudious of the favour of the people. r 
POPULARITY, S. the quality of being beloved by the 


people. 
To PO'PULATE, v. #. (populus, Lat.) to breed or increap 


POpe is ac; 


the number of its inhabitants. 
POPULO'SITY, S. the rg foo abounding in people, 
PO'PULOUS, ad. (popubs/as, t.) abounding in people; 
well inhabited. Fy | 
PO*PULOUSNESS, S. the quality of abounding in people, 
PORCELAIN, S. (Fr. ſuppoſed to be derived from fun 
cent annes, Fr. for a hundred years, it having been ima. 
mag: that the materials were matured, under ground for 
at term of years) china or china ware; a compoſition 
of a middle nature between earth and glaſs. An herb. 
PO'RCH, S. (porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.) a roof ſupported by 
pillars before a door. A portico or covered walk, 
PORCUPINE, S. (porceſpu, or epic, Fr. Few, Ital.) a 
animal when full grown of the fize of a cat; its neck is 
ſhort and thick, its noſe blunt, and noſtrils very large in 
form like ſlits ; its upper lip is cleft like that of a har, 
and its whiſkers are like thoſe of a cat; its eyes are ſmall, 
and its ears very like thoſe of the human ſpecies ; its leg 
are ſhort, the hinder feet have five toes, and the foreſeet 
only four ; its tail is four or five inches Tong, beſet with 
ſpines in an annular ſeries ; its body is covered with quils, 
which on the ſhoulders, fides, belly, and thighs are black 
_ 4 the back, hips, and loins, brown, variegated with 
ack. — 4% 4 2 24 . ; 
PORE, S. (F. Topo, s, Gr.) a paſſage or aperture in 
the ſkin ; any IL bats, The final inte fler be · 
tween the particles of matter which conftitute bodies. 
To PO RE, v. 8. (reges, poror, Gr. the optic nerve) to 
look at with great intenſeneſs, © * 
PO*REBLIND, aj. (commonly written purb/ind) near-ſight- 
ed ; ſhort ſighted, | x 
PO'RINESS, S. the quality of abounding in pores. 
PORK, S. (porc,. Fr. porcus, Lat.) ſwine's fleſh. 
PO'RKER, S. à full grown hog. A pig. 
PO'RKET, S. a young hog.” © . : 
PO'RKLING, S. a young pig. i 
PORO'SITY, S. (from porous) the quality of having pores. 
PO'ROUS, : adj. (poreux, Fr.) having [mall apertures or in- 
_ terſtices between the particles. 
PO'ROUSNESS, S. the quality of having pores. 
POR PHYRE, POR/PHYRY, S. (ToePvga, porphura, Gr. fa. 
phyre,) a kind of marble of a brown or red colour fre- 
quently interſperſed with white ſpots. 
POR'/POESE, POR/PUS, S. (pore, poiſon, Fr.) the ſea hog: 
POR'RET, S. (porrum, Lat. por, porleac. Sax.) a ſcallion. 
POR'/RIDGE, S. (from por, porleac, Sax. perrum, Lat. 3 
leek) broth or liquour 2 boiling meat in water with 
leeks and other herbs. ©" 
POR'RINGER, 8. (from porridge) à veſſel in which brot & 
eaten, Uſed for a head-dreſfs in Shakeſpeare's time, fron 
its reſembling a porringer ; in the ſame manner a5 27% 
cher or trencher-cap, is ſo called at Oxford, &c. from 1! 
reſembling a trencher. 3 
PORT, S. (Fr. portur, Lat.) a harbour or ſafe ſtation for 
ſhips. A gate, from port, Sax. porte, Fr. porta, Lat. an 
aperture in a ſhip through which the guns are pot 0 
— or behaviour. A kind of wine fo called, fron 


Oporto. 
To PORT, v. 4. {porte, Lat. porter, Fr.) to carry by; _ 


| 


* | 
POPULA'TION, S. the tate of a country, with reſped i 


— 
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D RTABLE, adj. (portabilis, Lat.) ſach as may be carried ; 
_ NN 6 03 ah of A port-hol 

PO'RTAGE, 8. (Fr.) the price of carriage. A port-hole. 

PO'RTAL, 8. ail, Fr. portella, Il) ſtate. The 

arch under which a gate opens. 1 

PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCLU'SE, S. (porteculoifſe, Fr. from 
taclauſa, Lat.) a machine like a harrow, hung over the 

gate of a city, to let down to keep an enemy out. 

To PORTCU'LLIS, v. 4. to bar or ſhut up. 

PO'RTED, adj. (porter) borne in a certain regular or ſolemn 
manner. 

To PORTE/ND, v. a. (portendo, Lat.) to foreſhow or be- 
token. | 

PORTE/NT) S. {portentum, Lat.) an omen or prodigy for- 
ſhowing ſomething ill. y 

PORTE - TOUS, adj. (portenteſus, Lat.) betokening ſome- 
thing ill. 

PO'RTER, 8. ier, Fr.) one that has the * of a 
te. One who carries burthens, from porteur, of porter, 

r. porto, Lat. to carry. A kind of liquour much uſed in 

London, ſo called becauſe drank chiefly by porters, c. 

PO'RTERAGE, S. money paid or due to a porter for car- 


ng. 

PORTGRAVE, PO'RTGREEVE, S. (porta, Lat. a gate, 
and grave, Teut. a keeper) the keeper of a gate. Obſo- 
lete. 5 
POR'TICO, S. (Ital. porticus, Lat.) a covered walk, whoſe 
roof is ſupported by pillars. | | 
PORTION, S. (Fr. portio, Lat.) a part; a part aſſigned a 
perſon. A dividend. A fortune given to a child, or paid 
at, before, or after marriage. 1 
To PO RTION, v. a. to divide among ſeveral, To endow 

with a fortune. 
PO RTLINESS, 8. dignity of mien or air. 
PO'RTLY, adj. of noble mien of air. Bulky. 
PORTMA'NTEAU, S. (portemanteau, Fr.) a cheſt or kind 
of bag in which cloaths are carried. 
PO'RTOISE, S. in fea language, applied to a ſhip which 
riſes with her $s ſtruck down to the deck. | 


SIA > 
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ry PO'RTRAIT, S. (pourtrait, Fr.) a picture drawn from the 
© To PORTRAIT, . 4. {portraire, Fr.) to draw from the 
il, liſe. Portracy is moſt proper. 

5 PO/RTRAITURE, 8. ( in or reſemblance drawn 
83 - 

et from the life. 

ich To PORTRA'Y, v. a. {pourtraire, Fr.) to paint, or adorn 


with pictures. | 
PO'RTRESS, S. a female that has the charge of a door. 
PO'RWIGLE, S. a tadpoole or frog not perfectly ſhaped. 
PO'RY, adj. (from pore) full of 8. 
To PO SE, v. a. (gepeſe, Sax. heavineſs or ſtupefaQion) 
to perplex or confound with a difficulty. 
PO'SER. S. one that puzzles with difficulties. 
PO'/SITED, adj. (pefitur, Lat.) placed. 
POSITION, S. (Fr. po/itio, Lat) the ſtate of being placed. 
Situation, A principle laid down. In grammar, the ſtate 
of being placed before two conſonants or a double conſo- 
nant. 
PO'SITIVE, adj. (pofitif, Fr. pofitivus, Lat.) ble of 
being aired, (22 1 abſolute. Direct, . im- 
plied. Stubborn in opinion. Settled by arbitrary ap- 
pointment. Having the power to enact laws. Certain. 
PO/SITIVELY, adv. abfolutely ; affirmatively ; certainly 
or without doubt. In ſtrong terms. 
PO/SITIVENESS, S. aQualneſs. Confidence in opinion. 
POSITI'VITY, S8. confidence; ſtubbornneſs in opinion. 
« Courage and 7 need Warrs. Cenſured by John- 
ſon as a low word. wy | 
PO'SNET, S. (from &affnet, Fr.) a little baſon or por- 
ringer. 
PO'SSE, S. (Lat.) an armed power; from poſe comitatus, 
Lat. the power of a ſhire. a 
To POSSE'SS, v. a. (peſſeſſus, Lat.) to enjoy. To have 
in one's power; to enjoy as a maſter, To ſeize, To 
Hake matter of, uſed with /, but anciently having with. 


— — 
— 
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power. The thing enjoyed by a perſon. 
POSSE/SSOUR, S. {pofefteur, Fr. poſſeffor, Lat.) an owner, 
or proprietor ; one that has any thing in his hands. 
PO'SSET, S. (pee, Lat.) milk curdled with treacle, wine, 
or any acid. 
To POSSET, v. a. to turn or curdle milk with wine, treacle 
or acids, | 
POSSIBI'LITY, /pefibilite, Fr.) the quality of being to 
be done by the exertion of power. 8 


1 with ſomething fixed, followed by abb; to af- 
pOsSSk'ssION, 8. che ſtate of having in one's hands or 


POT 


PO'SSIBLE, ag. (Fr. poſibilis, Lat.) haying the power te 


be done. Not 9 — with the nature of things. _ 
PO'SSIBLY, adv. to be done by any power exiſting ; per- 
haps ; without abſurdity. f 0 , 


8 
velling, from that in which 50 8 their journies 
hence t ia 9 A — - eat. A mili 7 ſtation. 
rag ce. A piece of timber ſet up ; from 
poftis, Lat. | | | 
To PO'ST, v. n. (poſter, Fr.) to travel with ſpeed, Ac- 
tively, to fix on a poſt in diſgrace. To place or fix, In 
commerce to enter the articles on their proper fides and in 
— perſon's particular account in a journal or ledger. 
| PO'STAGE, S. money paid for the carriage of letters, or 
any thing conveyed by a poſt. | | 

PO'ST-BOY, S. one that carries letters. | 
To PO'STDATE, v. a. (poft, Lat, after, and date) to 
date later or after the real time. 
POSTDILU'VIAN, adj. (poft and diluvium, Lat.) after the 
ood. | 

8 —— courier; or one ſent in haſte. Lat) ha 

4 „ adj. (poſterieur, Fr. poſterior, Lat. 
pening or placed Alara Big 1 In che 
plural uſed for the hinder parts. 6 
POSTERIO/RITY, S. {pofteriorite, Fr.) the ſtate of being af- 


- 


| ter in the order of time. 


POSTE RTT V, S. {poterite, Fr. pofteritas,, Lat.) thoſe that 
are born or live after. Deſcendants. 3 
PO'STERN, 8. (poterne, Fr. poſfterne, Belg.) a ſmall or 
narrow gate or door. 

POSTEXI'STENCE, S. future exiſtence. | 
POSTHA'STE, S. hurry, or the haſte of a poſtboy. 
PO'ST-HOUSE, S. an office where letters are taken in. 


note, 

POSTIFLLION, S. {peftillen, Fr.) one who rides on the 

firſt pair of fix horſes belonging to a coach in order to 

guide them, 

POSTLFMINOUS, 2. (poftliminium, Lat.) done or con- 

trived afterwards, 

To POSTPO'NE, v. a. (poſtpone, Lat.) to put off or de- 

lay: To reckon of leſs value than ſomething elſe. 

PO'STSCRIPT, 8. {poft, and ſeriptum, Lat.) a part added 

to, or written after a letter.. 

To PO'STULATE, v. a. (poftulatus, Lat.) to beg or aſ- 
ſume as true without proof. | 

PO'STULATE, S. {poftulatum, Lat.) a poſition aſſumed 
without proof. | 1 

M ner S. che act of aſſuming as true, without 

Proof. | 2 
PO'STURE, S. (Fr.) „or ſituation. The manner in 
which the parts of the human body are placed. Figura- 
tively, ſtate or diſpoſition, 

POSTULA'”TUM,. S. a poſition aſſumed without proof. 

PO'STUREMASTER, S. one who ſurpriſes by uncommon 
attitudes or contortions of his body. | 

PO'SY, S. (contracted from pogſy) the motto of a ring. A 


bunch of flowers. 

PO'T, S. (Fr. and Belg. potre, Il. porto, Ital.) a veſſel in 
in which meat is boiled. A veſſel made of earth, c. to 
hold drink, or infuſe tea in. A veſſel to make urine in. 
To go to pot, implies to be deſtroyed or devoured. 

To POT, v. a. to preſerve in pots: To incloſe in pots, 


| POTABLE, adj. (Fr. potabilic, Lat.) fi for drinking. Such 


as 7 be . f 
PO TAGER, S. (from portage) a veſſel to eat 
A porringer. N | ern 
POTA'RGO, S. a Weſt India pickle. 2 
PO'TASH, S. {potaſfe, Fr.) an impure, fixed, alcaline ſal 

made by burning vegetables. * 41 5 

POD INN S. (potatio, Lat.) a drinking bout; a draught. 
Ot in nies : | 
POTATO, 8. {(potades, Span. patatas, potades, Fr. 

Ital. from N AN — — N 
POTBE'LLIED, adj. having a belly ſwelling out like a pot. 
POTBEZLLY, S. a ſwelling belly. 

To PO TC H, v. 4. (pocber, Fr.) to thruſt or puſh. To 


poach. 
PO*TENCY, 8. nia, Lat.) power; effica ſtrength. 
| PO'TENT, a. — Lat.) . — Having 


reat authority. . | 
PO'TENTATE, 8. (potentat, Fr.) a prince, or one enjoy- 


ing ſovereign 


power, 
POTE'NTIAL, aj. (porenciel, Fr. potentialic, Lat.) exiſtin 
only in power, not in ac. — — In 
7 | 


Bj 


PO'STIL, S. {poftille, Fr. poftilla, Lat.) a gloſs or marginal 
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om 

POT 1 : e , flity: N FA; > pA 

POTONT LIV. 2 in power, er poſſibility, oppoſed to | 
to actualneſs. 


fieacy, oppoſ 


W 


poſitively... In. 


FOTENSE 


ſmart noiſe... .. a 
ran Nen S. a hook. or branch on which a pot is 
u 5 i 


ng over the fire. 
P HECARY,.S. a corruption of APOTHECARY.? | 
PO@”THER, S. (ſometimes. written or fodder, and de- 
rived by Junius from andre, Fr. der, by Skinner from 
peuteren or petern, Belg.: to ſhake or dig, or polderen, Leut. 
to make a noiſe, or elle from powwder,, or pondre, Fr. a duſt) 
a buſtle, tumult or hurry. 7 5 
To PO THER, v. 4. to make a buſtling and ineffectual at- 


. | : | 
POTION, S. pr. beni, Lat a draught of phyſic. 
P@'TSHARD; S. (from por and /chaerde, Belg. and ſhould 

be ipelt porbard) a fragment of a broken pot. ; 
PO'TTAGE, 8. (potage, Fr.) broth, ör any thing boiled 


PO'TTER, S. (porter, Fr.) a maker of earthen ware. 

PO'TTER'S-ORE, S. an ore, 2 eaſily vitriſied, and uſed 

by potters in glazing their veſſels. 

oA INC, I drinking, g 72 

PO'TTLE, ; 8. (from Serre) a liquid meafure containing 
four pints. wil 

POT-VA'LIANT, ad; made daring by exceſſive drinking. 

POU'CH, S. poche, Fr.) a ſmall bag or pocket. Figura- 
tively the belly. 

To POU'CH, v. @. to put in the pocket. To ſwallow, To 

ut or hang down the lip. 

PO'VERTY, 8. (pawverts, Fr.) want of money or neceſ- 
ſaries. Meanneſs or want of ornament, applied to flile. 

POU'LDAVIS, S. a kind of ſail-cloth. Ains.' 

POWLT\,. S. {poulet, Fr.) a young chicken or turkey. 

POU'LTERER, S. one who ſells fowls. 

POU/LTICE, 'POU'LFIVE; S. a ſoft medicine, applied to 
aſſwage a ſwelling or inflammation. * Poultives allay 

„ pains;  DEMPLE. | 


POU'LTRY,, S. nl, Fr. pullitier, Lat.) domeſtic fowls. | 


POU/NCE, .S. ene, Ital.) the claw or talons of a bird 
of prey. The powder of gum ſandarach, uſed to prevent 


12 r from ſmking. | 4 
To POUNCE, v. a. (po , Ital.) to pierce or make 
through holes. To ſeize with 


holes. To pour or ip 
the talons. 0 ; 
POU'NCED, -44- furniſhed with claws or talons, 
POU'ND, 8. {pond, pund, Sax. pondo, Lat.) a weight con- 
ſiſting of rwelve ounces in Troy, and ſixteen ounces in 
_ Avoirdupoiſe weight. A ſum confiſting of twenty ſhillin 
ſterling. An incloſure or priſon, in which ſtrayed be 
are confined, from phord, Arm. or findan, Sax. to in- 
. cloſe. | ( #4 F 
To POUND, v. 4. (funien, Sax. whence pun, uſed in this 
/ ſenſe in ſeveral places) to beat to pieces with a peſtle. To 
ſhut up or confine ſtrayed cattle. 
OU GE, S. a certain ſum deducted from every pound 
ſterling. A payment or tax rated according to the weight 
of the commodity. | 
POU'NDER, S. { prndere, Sax.) the name of a very large 
pear. Any perſon or other thing denominated from a cer- 
tain number of pounds; hence a ten pounder. 
POU'/PETON, S. (Fr.) a puppet. Wants authority. 
To POUR, v. a. (ſuppoſed to be derived from bra, Brit, 
to boil or brew, or from Goren, Belg. to lighten or lift up 
a veſſel) to let liquout ont of a veſſel into ſome other 


glace. To let out, or give. vent to. Neuterly, to flow in 


{treams. To ruth tumultuouſly, - ., 
POU'T, S. a kind of fiſh : A cod fiſh, ' A kind of bird, 
To POU'T, v. =. (beuter, Fr.) to look ſullen or expreſs 


. diſcontent by thruſting out or letting fall che under lip, To 


ape, or be prominent. | 

POWDER, S. ( poudre, Fr.) duſt or any bady beaten into 

ſmall particles. Gun . A ſcented duſt uſed for the 
o ain oy 4» Zr ot: 0.47 4 ; | 
To POWDER, v. a. to reduce to duſt or pound ſmall. To 
CR the hair with White or grey duſt. To falt or 
- ſprinkle with ſalt. Neuterly, to come or attack in a vio- 
lent and tumultuous manner, uſed with 


upon, 3 
POW/DER-RQOM, 8. that part of a. ſhip in which the 
unpowder is kept. . | 
edWPERING:TU8, S. a tub in which meat is falted. A 
place in which a perſon is phylicked for any venereal 
- /$ame. | | "i 


| P R A 
POWER, S. (gouweir, Fr.] command; influence 


| l Or domi. 
„ nion. Ability ; force. Strength. The movin | 
he engine. Natural nach. A faculty. of . : 
_ Government or the right of governing. A ſovereign 
- one 222 W command 1 A divine or fpi. 
ri mg: Anarmy or mili e. A 
| _ tity or ws. "Bi in — 3 lage quis. 
| POWERFUL, adj. inveſted with command or authox; 
 Effcacious ; forcible. | | if. 
POWERFULLY, adv. in a forcible, efficacious or miph 
manner. 7 
POW'ERFULNESS, S. the quality of being poſſeſſed with 
force, efficacy, or might. : | 
POW'ERLESS, adj. weak. or unable to force or produce 
POX »— oe wt hich 
| a * or „Which originally ſigni 
ſmall bag or — . rol pocca, peckche. Sax, N 
Belg. poche, Fr.) the venereal diſeaſe. 4 
PAY”, S, (poids, Fr. appoyo, Span.) a rope dancer's pole g; 
balance. | 
PRACTICABLE, a” 7% 3 being pra 
b „ adj. (Fr.) c of bei 5 
performed or Ale 0 N Penn 
PRA'CTICABLY, adv. in ſuch a manner as may be per. 
formed, 
PRA'CTICAL, adj. ( practigue, Fr. practices, Lat.) relatin 
to action, oppoſed to ſpeculative. 3 N 8 
PRA'CTICALLY, adv. in a manner relating to action ; by 


N | | 
"PRA'CTICALNESS, S. the quality of being the ſubjedt of 


4 


| action. 


1 


| PRA'CTICE, S. (pratique, mgaxTwn, pralrile, Gr.) the ba. 


bit of _ any thing. Uſe or cuſtom, Dexterity ac. 
122 by frequent action. Actual performance or action 

iſtinguiſhed from ſpeculation. The exerciſe of any pro- 
feſſion, eſpecially that of medicine. A wicked ſtratagem 


or bad artifice, from præt, Sax. cunning. 
To PRACTISE, v. 4. ( pratiguer, Fr, it ſhould be re. 


marked that the ſubſtantive is ſpelt with a c, as practice, 
and the verb with an / as in pradi/e) to do frequently. 
To reduce to action, 222 to profeſs. To uſe or re- 

in order to aeguire habit or dexterity. Neuterly; to 

ave an habit of adling in any peculiar manner. To 

tranſa or negotiate ſeeretly. Io try artifices, or ule bad 

ſtratagems, uſed with en or upon. To try the efficacy of 

medicines. To exerciſe any profeſſion, peculiarly applied 
to the art of healing. 

PRA'CTISER, 8. one that does any thing frequently or 
habitually, One that preſcribes 1 

PRACTITIONER, S. one ed in the actual exercise 
of any art, commonly applied to medicine. One that 
uſes tricks or ſtratagems. . ' | 

PRACO'/GNITA, S. (Lat.) things that muſt be known in 
order to underſtand ſomething; elſe. 

PRAGMA'”TIEC, PRAGMATTICAL, adi. ( pragmatique, Fr. 
Teaypa, pragma, Gr.) meddling ; impertinently . buy ; 
performing or doing without — — aſked 5 — 
come. 

PRA'ISE, S. (pris, Belg. preiſæ, Tent. pretium, Lat. jroz- 
heny, Sclav. poruc/exy, Dalm.) an acknowledgment made 
of the excellency or perfection of any perſon or action. 
Fame. A tribute of gratitude, A ground or reaſon for 
commendation. 

To PRA'ISE, v. 4. (prien, Belg, preiſen, Teut. priger, 
Dan. prozhiti, Sclav. porugſiti, Dalm.) to commend, cele- 

brate, or diſplay the excellencies or merit of any pericn 
or thing, To attribute honour and excellency in wer- 


| ſhip. 
PRAISEWO/RTHY, adj. deſerving commendation, honour, 


or praiſe. 
PRA'ME, S. (Fr.) a flat bottomed boat. | 
To PRA'NCE, v. 2. ( pronten, Belg. prangen, Teut. to {:t 
one's ſelf to ſhow) to ſpring and bound in high mettle, 
To ride in an oſtentatious manner. To move in a ſhowy 
manner. 
To PRA'NK, v. a. (pronkes, Belg.) to dreſs out oftentati- 
ouſly or in a ſhowy manner, 
PRA'NK, S. a made action or frolic. 
To PRA “TE, v. . ¶ prateu, Belg.) to talk much and to 
PRA'TE, S. exceſſive talking to little purpoſe. 
PRA”TTIQUE, S. (Fr. pratica, Ital.] a licence given to a 


{ perſon to trade in the ports of Italy, on ſhowing a certib- 


| cate, that the place he comes from has not the plagur- 
Bailey. 


To PRA'TTLE, v. #. (a diminitive of prare) to talk much 


= . I 


on trifling ſubjects. 
| 3 PRAT- 


'' 


S8. K © : - 


K 8 


to 


\ 


PRE 


| PRAMTTIE; 8. the a of ſpeaking much on triflling ſub- 


| to little 
NA VTV. ee, L Lat.) a fate wherein a thing has | 


loſt its ection. 
PRA'WN, S. a fiſh reſembling a ſhrimp, but ſomewhat lar- 
and of a different — 5 


To PRA'Y, v. 1. (prier, Fr. pregare, Ital. precari, Lat.) to 


aſk the deity for ſomething wanted, To entreat in a ſub- 


- miſſive and earneſt manner. 7 pray, or beg, is ſometimes 
uſed elliptically for 7 pray Jon, in a Might hely ceremonious 

manner of introducing a queſtion. Actively, to addreſs hea- 
ven in a ſubmiſſive manner for ſomething wanting. To 
aſk as a ſupplicant or entreat in a ceremonious manner. 

PRA'YER, S. {priere, Fr.) a petition. or requeſt made to 
heaven, An entreaty, or ſubmiſſive and earneſt requeſt, 

PRE/, from pre, Lat. is a particle perfixed to words de- 
rived from the Latin, and 1 nifies priority of time or ac- 
tion. 

To PRE “ACH, v. 3. (preſcher, Fr. prædico, Lat.) to pro- 
nounce a diſcourſe on ſome ſacred ſubjet. Actively, to 
deliver in a ſacred ſpeech. To inculcate with earneſtneſs 
and ſolemnity. 

PRE “ACH, S. a difcourſe delivered on ſome ſacred topic. 
Not in aſe. | 

PRE/ACHMENT, S. a diſcourſe affectedly grave or devout. 

PREA'MBLE, S. Ul, Fr.) ſomething done by way 
of introduction. An overture on the drum. 

PREAPPREHE'NSION, S. an opinion formed before ex- 
amination. 

PRE'BEND, 8. (prebende, Fr. prebenda, Ital. originally an 
allowance given to canons) a ſtipend or allowance granted 
in the cathedral churches. A perſon who has a prebend 
or ſtipend in a cathedral. 

PRE/BEN DARY, S. one who has a ſtipend in a cathedral. 

PRECA'RIOUS, adj. (precairus, Lat. Nene Fr.) uncer- 
tain, becauſe dependin on the will of another. 

PRECA'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being uncertain, 
becauſe depending on the will of another. is and the 

©  adjeRtive, is by very good authours, applied, improperly, 
to every kind of uncertainty. 

PRECAU'TION, S. {precaution, Fr.) a meaſure or hint 

ven to prevent ſomething, * 

To PRECAU'TION, v. 4. (precautioner, Fr.) to give warn- 
ing before hand. 

PRECEDA/NEOUS, adj. (precidaneus, Lat.) previous; 
before hand. 

To PRECE'DE, v. 4. (provide, Lat. preceder, Fr.) to go 

before in order of time or p lace, 

PRECE'DENCE, ENCY,, 8. . (preecedens, Lat.) 
— act or _ of going before in order of time, Place, 

585 Superio 755 

PRECED NT, adj, (Fr. precedent, Lat.) former ; going 

ore. 

PRE/CEDENT, S. (the adjective for diſtinction is ac- 
cented on the ſecond and the ſubſtantive on firſt ſyllable) 
any thing that is an example or rule for future times. Any 
ching of the ſame kind done before. 

PRECENTOR, PRECE'NTOUR, 8. (precenter, Lat. pre- 
ceuteur, Fr.) one that ſings firſt or leads a choir. 

PRE/CEPT, S. (precepte, F r. preceptum, Lat.) a rule given 
by a ſuperiour. A direction or command. 

PRECE/PTIAL, aj. conſiſting of precepts. 

PRECE' PTIVE, adj. (præceptivus, Lat.) containing or 

wing rules or commands. 


PRECE/PTOR, PRECE/PTOUR, S. (precepteur, Fr.) one 


that inſtructs, and has the care of youth. 

PRECE'SSION, S. (preceſus, Lat.) the act or ſtate of go- 
ing before. 

PRECIN CT, S. (precin2us, Lat.) an outward limit, or 
boundary, A ward. 

PRE/CIO 8. adj. (preciews, Fr. pretio/us, Lat.) valuable; of 
great worth. Co ly, or of great ſt pri. 

PRE/CIPICE, S. (pre cipitium, La | rom freceps, Lat.) a 

head-long ſteep ; a ſteep place from which a perſon can- 

not deſcend without Fallin; down head-long. 

PRECTPTTANCE, PRECIP ITANCY, % raſh haſte, or 


bur 
PREC 'PITANT, 1 (pr ecipitans, _ falling or ruſhing 


headlong : Raſhl ande. Too h 
To PRE PPITA' 


5 
Fr.) to throw down ige haſten . 


f raſhly or blindly. © To 9 5 or make to fall to the bot- 


tom; uſed in chemiſtry. Neuterly, to fall headlong, or 


do the bottom as a ſediment. To baſten raſhly or without 
juſt preparation. 


2806 'PLFATE, aj. falling as frem a ſteep place; head- 
| long; ; raſhly hunied Haſty ; violent. 


* Lat. precipiter, 


PRE | 
PRECIPITATE, 8. a corroſive. medicine made by precip 
tatin N 
PREC A'TION, 8. Fr.) the act of throwing down 


— . or from Ie recipice, A violent motion down- 
wards. A raſh tumultuous and blind haſte or hurry. In 


chemiſtry, the act of making a thing ſubſide as a ſedi- 


ment. - 
PRECIPITOUS, ad. ( South Lat.) headlong : Steep. 
F ſudden, r raſh 

PRECISE, | adj. precis, Fr. precifty, Lat.) exact; ric z 
nice, Formal to exceſs, 

W ady. exactly; nicely. With exceſs. of for- 
mali 

PRECTSENESS, S. the quality of being too nice or erad. 


PRECTSIAN, S8. one who limits or reſtrains. One nice or 
exact to exceſs, 


PRECT'SION, S. (Fr.) alt a limitation. 

PRECI I'SIVE, « ay (preci/us, Lat.) exactly limiting 45 as to 
cut off all occaſions for diſpute, ' 

To PRECLU'DE, v. a. (preclude, Lat.) to ſhut out, ex- 
clude, or hinder before hand. 

PRECONCE'IT, S. an opinion conceived before. 

* PRECONCETVE, v. a, to conceive an opinion before 

an 


PRECONCE/PTION, 8. an opinion formed before exami- 


nation. 

PRECO'NTRACT, S. (formerly accented on the. laſt ſyl- 
lable) a contract made before another. 

77 eier. v. a. to contract or bargain beſore 

an 

PRECU RSE, S8. (precur/us, Lat.) the act or ſtate of fore- 
runnin 

PRECURSOR, PRECU'RSOUR, S. . Lat. pre- 
curſeur, Fr.) one who goes before anot An harbinger. 

of Paget he | 26, Cre da, Lat.) living: K. prey. : 
RE DAL, adj. rob ing Practiſing prey. elde uſed, 
and ſcarcely analog ica) 


PRE/DATORY,. af Uradatorius, Lat.) e. hun- 


ry; ravenous; preyin 


8 
PREDECE ASE D, 215 . rad before. 
PREDECE'SSOR, PREDECE'SSOUR, S. (predeceſſeur, Fr.) 


one that enjoys any place, or was in any ſtate before ano- 
ther. See AncesToOR. 


PREDESTINA'RIAN, 8. one that holds the doctrine of 


predeſtination. 
To PREDE'STINATE, v. a. (pre and deffinatus, Lat. 


predefiiner, Fr.) to doom or appoint by an irreverſible de- 
cree. 


PRE DESTINATION, S. (Er.) the act or doctrine of a 


2 0 ſtate * an irreverſible and uncondition 
ecree 


Tg PREDE'STINATE, V. 4. to decree or appoint irrever- 
to ſome ſtate, 

PRE] ETE'RMINATION, S. (Fr.) the act of determining 
beforehand. 

PRE/DIAL, adj. (predium, Lat. a farm) in law, conſiſting 
of farms. 

PRE/DICABLE, adj. Fr. prædicabilis, Lat.) ſuch as may 
be afficmed of _ thing. 

PRE/DICABLE, S. (predicabile, Lat.) in logic, a general 
quality which may be affirmed of any thi 

PREDICAMENT, S. (Fr. . a claſs or 


order of dN or ſubjects ranged according to beit na- 
tures. A claſs or kind. 


To PRE DICATE, v. a. (predicatzs, Lat.) to affirm 

thing of another thing. Neuterly, to affirm or ſpeak. 
PRE'DICATE, S. (predicatum, Lat.) that which is affirmed 
or denied of the ſubjet. * 


PREDICA'TION, S. (predicatio, Lat.) the act of afirm- 


in 
To PREDICT „ v. a. (predifus, Lat.) to tell or ſhow be- 
77 hand. 


PREDTCTION, 8. (Fr. trædicdis, Lat.) a declaration of 
— future. 
8 


PREDIGE'STION, S. digeſtion performed too ſoon. 
To PREDISPO'SE, v. a. to adapt before hand to any par- 
ticular | 


PREDISFOSFTION, S. the act or ſtate of adapting before 

to an ur 

PREDO'MI ANCE, PREDO'MINANCY, S. (pre and 
dominium, Lat.) T Superiour influence. 

PREDO'MINANT, adj (Fr.) prevalent, or having a ſu- 

riour Influence. 

To PREDO'MINATE,..v. a. {predominatus, Lat.) to pte · 
vail: To have a ſuperiour influence : To be n 

To PRE-ELE'CT, v. a. t0 chooſe before ond. 
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 'PRE'FACE, 8. 


PREGNANCY, S. (pr 
PRE'GNANT, adj. (Fr. pregnant, 


PREMATURE, adj. (prematurs, Fr. 


PRE 


PRE/-EMINENCE, 8. (Fr.) a ſuperiour tate of excellence. 
| of place, power, or influence. "RPE 
PRE'-EMINENT, adj. (Fr.) having 


* . before others. * * | 
To PRE'-ENGAGE, v. a. to engage before. | 
PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, S. a prior or precedent obliga- 


KA rg nts V. 8. (prin, Belg. to dreſs) to trim the fea- 
To PRE-ESTA'BLISH, v. 4. to eſtabliſh or ſettle before 


To PRE-EXT'ST, w..z. to exiſt before. : y 

PREEXI'STENCE, S. the ftate of exiſting before its union 
wich the body, applied to the ſoul. 6* $28; 
PRE-EXLSTEN T, adj. (Fr. fre-exiftens, Lat.) exiſting be- 


fore, | 
Fr. ' prefatio, Lat.) ſomething uſed as 
2 or e A diſcourſe preſixed to 
| k. i | 
To PRE FACE, v. #. (prefari, Lat.) to ſay ſomething by 
way of introduQtion. Actively, to introduce by ſome- 


thing going before. To face or cover. | 
PRE'FATORY, adj. ſerving to introduce. 
PREFECT, S. (rend, Lat.) a governour or commander. 


PREFECTURE, S. (Fr.) a government. 


To PREFER, v. a. (preferer, Fr. prefero, Lat.) to regard, 


eſteem, or value more than another; uſed with above, be- 

Fire or o, before the thing leſs eſteemed. To exalt or 
raiſe in dignity. In law, to exhibit a bill or accuſation, 
uſed with againf. g . 

PRE'FERABLE, adj. (Fr.) to be choſen, eſteemed, or va- 
lued more than ſomething elſe. Uſed with zo before the 
thing refuſed. * | x 

PRE/FERENCE, S. (Fr.) the act of efteeming more, or 
chooſing before another; uſed with 0, before, above, or 
over, before the thing diſregarded. 


PREFE/RMENT, S. advancement to a higher poſt or ſta- 


The act of eſteem- 


tion. A place of honour or profit. 
- — than another, uſed with 


ing or chooſing one thing 


unto. 
To PREFI'GURATE, v. a. (pre and atus, Lat.) to 


ſhow by ſome precedent, figure, or repreſentation. 


PREFIGURA'TION, S. an antecedent repreſentation. 


A v. a. to ſhow by ſome figure or token 
_ 

To PREFIX. v. a. (prefixus, Lat.) to appoint beforehand. 
To ſettle. To 1 or ſet before another thing. 
PREFI'X, S. (prefixum, Lat.) ſome particle ſet before a 

word to its ſignification. Sh a 
To PREFO'RM, v. a. to form before hand. —_ 
, Lat.) the ſtate of being with 
child: Fruitfulneſs of invention, applied to the mind, 

t.) — breed- 
ding; big with young. Fruitful or cauſing fertility 

of conſequences. Evident ; clear. Eaſy to produce. 

To PREJU/DGE, v. a. to determine any queſtion, or con- 
demn before examination. 

PREJU'DICATE, adj. (pre and judicatus, Lat.) formed be- 
fore examination. | 

PRE/JUDICE, S. (Fr. prejudicium, Lat.) a judgment or 
opinion formed before examination, either in favour or 
againſt a perſon or thing. Figuratively, a miſchief, dam- 

age, or detriment. | . 
To PRE TU DICE, v. 4. to prepoſſeſs a perſon with a 

or bad opinion of a perſon or thing before he can 
or examine. To be of diſſervice or hurt by means of 
preconceived opinions. 
PREJUDICIAL, adj. (Fr.) hindering, injuring, or hurt- 
ing by preconceived opinions. 

PRE LACY, S. (from prelate) the dignity of a perſon of 
the higheſt poſts in the church. The order of biſhops. 
PRE'LATE, S. (prelat, Fr. prælatus, Lat.) a clergyman of 

the higheſt order. 

PRELE'CTION, S. (prale&io, Lat.) a reading. A lecture 
or diſcourſe. | 33 


PRELIB ACTION, 8. eræibatus, Lat.) a taſte beforehand. 


n adj. (preliminaire, Fr.) previous or intro- 
uctory. «a | 
PRELIMINARY, 8. ſomething by way of introduction. 
FRE'LUDE, S. (Fr.) ſome ſhort flight of muſic played be- 
fore a full concert. Something introductory or Rowing 


what is to follow. | 
too ſoon; Formed too ſoon or too | 


ſtily. 
To PREME'DITATE, v. a. (premediter, Fr. en 1 
Lat.) to contrive, form, or think of before 


to 0 neee 
 PRE'-EMPTION, S. /pretmpric, Lat.) the right of pur- 


- Full 


| 


”= 


-  triving before hand. 


PREMIER, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 8. 


PRE 
S. the, at of thinking on, or cas. 
PRE'MICES, 8. (Fr. not, uſed in the fingular) the fr 


PREMEDITA'TION, 


fruits. 

adj, (Fr.) firſt or chief. 

To PREMISE, d. a. (premiſn, Lat.) to explain or la. 

Nes b. Ce 14). gi e 

ISES, S. (premiſa, Lat.) .propoſitions ſuppoſed, lai 

don, or proved before. In . x, hg '' 
mentioned before. N. Wer 

PREMIUM, 8. (Lat.) fon g given to induce to make 
a bargain. | N 

To PREMONISH, v. 4. to warn before. | 

PREMONTTION, S. (pramonitus, Lat.) a notice or warn. 
ing given before hand. _ | 

PREMUNPRE, (Lat. in common diſcourſe accented on the 
firit ſyllable) a writ, whereby a penalty is incured for 


2 breaking ſome ſtatute. A penalty incurred. A dithculty 
or diſtreis. 


| PRENO'TION, 8. fore knowledge. A ptejudice or pre. 


conception. 
PRE'NTICE, S. contracted from apprentice. 
PREO'CCUPANCY,'S. (from preoccupare) the act of taking 
poſſe ſſion before another. 3 
To PREOCCUPATE, v. a. preoccuper, Fr. prœoccupatus, 
Lat.) to anticipate, or prevent. To prepoſſeſs or prejudice, 
To PREORDALTN, v. 4. to ordain or decree before hand. 
PREPARA'”TION, S. (preparatio, Lat.) the act of making 


— any thing At for any purpoſe y before | hand, Meaſures 


taken before hand. A ceremonious introduction, 
dicine, any thing made by gradual labour, 5 

PREPA'RATIVE, S. that which fits before hand, or is done 
as means for ſomething elſe. v4 


In me- 


PREPA'RATIVE, adj. (preparatif, Lat.) having the power 
of qualifying or fitting. ® 
PREPA'RATORY, adj. atoire, Fr.) neceſſary before, 
Introductory to. 


TO PREPARE, v. a. (preparer, Fr. prepare, Lat.) to fit, 


qualify, adjuſt, or made ready beforehand, for any 
— 199 In medicine, to make by a regular procek,, 
Neuterly, to take the neceſſary meaſures before hand. To 
ut in order. | | | 


get ready, or | 
PREPE NSE, PERPE'NSED, (prepen/us, Lat.) weighed, 
8. (ſee 


contnved, or intended before hand. 
PREPO'NDERANCE, . PREPO'NDERANCY, 
PrxEPONDERATE) the ſtate of being more heavy, or of 
ter excellence, influence, and importance. 
To PREPO'NDERATE, v. 4. (preponderatus, Lat.) to 
exceed in weight, influence, power, or importance. 
PREPONDERA'TION, S. act or ſtate of exceeding 
in weight, power, or influence. e e 
To PREPOSSE'SS, v. 4. to fill with an opinion before ex- 
- amination. To prejudice. - BY 0. 
PREPOSSE'SSION, S. firſt poſſeſſion. An opinion con- 
CE IT IT a 
'STEROUS, adj. erus, Lat.) having that 
firſt which ſhould be laſt : Cc. . 01 — 
2 S. (preputiun, Lat.) the ſkin which covers 
the glans. 1 4 * 
9 S, Fr.) an excluſive or peculiar privi- 
PRE'S, PRE'ST, are derived from pref, Sax. a prieſt, it 
being no uncommon thing in adoptions of that kind to 
drop the O. 1 
PRESA'GE, 8. (Pr. pre/agium, Lat.) a token by which 
ſomething future may be known, That ſtate of the miud 
in which 1t has a fore-knowledge of ſomething future. 
To PRESA'GE, v. a. preſager, Fr. preſagio, Lat.) to fore- 
bode, or foreknow ; ſometimes uſed with / To fore- 
token, or ſhow before. | | 
PRE'SBYTER, S. (Fr. preſbuteros, Gr) a priel. 
One that holds ordination only by prieſts or elders. 
| perſon who rejects epiſcopac), 
and holds no ſubordination in the miniſtry. 
PRE'SBYTERY, S. a body of elders. 
9 8. the knowledge of things or events be- 
fore they happen. 3 
PRE'SCIENT, aq. prophetic. Knowing events before they 


happen, ; 
To PRESCRIBE, v. a. (praſeribo, Lat.) to ſet down, di- 
rect or command; To write a receipt for a perſon that!“ 
fick. Neuterly, to influence by long cuſtom, To com- 
mand atbirrarity, to write directions for medicines. _ 
PRESCRI'PT, 4%. (oer pt, Lat.) directed or ld 
down by way of precept | 


| PRE/SCRIPT, S. 3 direction or model laid down. 


PRESCRIPTION, 8. (Fr. praferipei, Lat.) rules Pr 


＋ 


PRE 


a diene: 


being in the ſame place with another or in the view of a 
ſupetiour. A number aſſembled before ſome great per- 
ſonage. Port, air, or mien. Readineſs on any emer- 
gence. 1 19 or room of a ſuperiour. 

PRE SENT, ad. (Fr. præſens, Lat.) in the fame place: 
Face to face ; at the ſame time or the time which is now. 
Ready on occaſfion. Unforgotten. The pre/ent is uſed 
elliptically for the preſent time, or the time now exiſting. 


Fr. | | 
PRE/SENT, 8. (Fr.) a gift, or ſomething. given which a 
perſon could not claim. In the plural, uſed for a letter, 
certificate, or mandate, 
To IPRESE/NT", v. a. (preſenter, Fr.) to place in the 
reſence of, or introduce to a ſuperiour, To offer or exhibit. 
o give in a ceremonious manner, uſed with te before the 
| on, or <vith before the thing. To prefer to an eccle- 
ical benefice. To offer openly. , To lay before” a 
court of judicature as ſomething La ing eir notice 
and cenſure. 
PRESENTA”TION, S. (Fr.) the act of giving: The act 
of conferring a church living. A benefice. 
PRESENTE'E, S. one preſented to a benefice. 
PRE/SENTLY, adv. without delay: Soon. | 
exhibited, , _, 1 | — | 
PRESERVA'TION, S. the act of keeping ſafe, or from 
deſtruction. 8 | 
PRESERVATIVE, S. (pre/ervatif, Fr.) that which has the 
wer of keeping ſafe, or from impairing or deſtruction. 
To PRESE'RVE, v. a. (ereſerver, Fr. from pre and ſervo, 
Lat.) to keep from danger, corruption, or deſtruction, 


r. | 
To PRESTDE, v. x. {(prefider, F. pra fidio, Lat.) to be ſet, 


or have authority, over. Uſed with over. 


mand; 25 1 
PRE'SIDENT, S. (Fr. prefidens, Lat.) one having autho- 
rity or command over others. Wi 
PRE'SIDENTSHEIP,'S. the ſtate or condition of a perſon 
who has authority over others. S346 | 
To PRE'SS, v. a. (prefer, Fr. prefſus, Lat.) to ſqueeze or 
craſh by weight or force. To conſtrain or affect ſtrongly. 
To make earneſt. To force- into military ſervice, con- 
tracted from impre/s. 'Neuterly, to act with force. To 
diſtreſs. To go forward towards an object, notwithſtand- 
ing obſtacles. To encroach, To, urge with vehemence 
or importunity.”' To act upon ſtrongly. To ſqueeze or 
work in a p To crow. nn 
PRE'SS, 8. (eraſſeir, Fr.) an inſtrument made to ſqueeze or 
preſs any thing cloſe: A crowd or throng. A wooden 
_ caſe for 8 commiſſion for forcing men into mi- 
litary ſervice. n rr ni 
Fara S. a bedſtead fo contrived as to be ſhut up in 
a caſe, 
PRE'SSGANG, S. a crew which forces men into naval ſer- 
vice. At en 
PRE/SSINGLY, adv. in an importunate manner. | 
PRESSION, S. the act of ſome moving power exerted with 
force on another body. ; 
PRE/SSMAN, S. one who forces another into naval ſervice, 
One who works at the printing preſs. | 
PRE/SSURE, S. the act of ſqueezing or operating upon by 
weight and force, The ſtate of being preſſed. Force or 
weight acting upon any thing. Figuratively, violence, 
- oppreſſion, aflicklon, or diftrefs. An impreſſion or mark 
| —_ by ſqueezing, or the action of any heavy or forcible 


/ «hy 

PRE'ST, adj. (Fr. now ſpelt pret in that language) ready. 
PRE/STO, Ah (Ital.) Chick 3 at Once. Uſed by jugglers. 
To PRESU'ME, v. a. (preſumer, Fr. prafumo, Lat.) to ſup- 
poſe, believe, or take for truth before examination. Io 
venture without obtaining leaye. To form confident and 
arrogant opinions. To make 'confident or arrogant at- 

tempts. It has ſometimes on or upon before the thing, 
PRESU'MPTION, 8. (preſumption, Fr.) a ſuppoſition or 

opinion formed before examination, A ftrong, though 
not demonſtrative argument. Arrogance, unreaſonable 
confidence or arrogance. II 3s 
PRESU'MPTIVE, adj. (preſentive, Fr.) formed upon 

vious ſuppoſitions. Suppoſed, oppoſed to apparent, Too 

. confident or arrogant. 


depending unreaſon n the favour of another, 


gant: Irreverent with reſpect to divine things. 


duce and abthoriſed by long cuſtom. A receipt in me- 
PRESENCE, 8. (Fr. pro/entia, Lat.) the act or flate of 


At preſent, now ; or the preſent time, fem 2 profes,” | 


PRESE'NTMENT, S. the act of preſenting. Any thing | 


PRE'SIDENCY, S. ſuperintendence, authority, or com- 


PRESU'MPTUOUS, a: (profumpracus, ereſompt b Er. 
af Arro- 


PRE 
PRESU'MPTUOUSLY, adv. in an arrogant; confident, 
or too daring manner. ” | 
me PRESUPPO'SE, v. 4. (pre/uppo/er, Fr.) to ſuppoſe be - 
. fore. 1 B 113 
PRESUPPOSTI'TION, S. a ſuppoſition previouſly formed. 
PRETE'NCE, S. (preten/us, Lat.) a falſe argument goat” | 
ed on vain poſtulates. The act of ſhowing or alleging 


what 1s real.  *hþ 


To PETE/ND, v. a. (pretendre, Fr. præteudo, Lat.) to hold 


out or ſtretch forward. To make an appearance incon- 
ſiſtent with reality, merely to gain ſome end. Neuterly, 
to put in a claim, To preſume on ability; to attempt. 


 PRETE'NDER, S. one who lays claim to any thing with- 


out reaſon or ability. 

PRETE'NSION, S. a claim. A ſictitious ſhow or appear- 
ance, » 54d 

PRE'TER, a particle which is . often prefixed to words de- 
rived from the Latin præter, and ſignifies beſide. In 
grammar, a tenſe which fignifies that a thing is paſt. 

PRETER IMPERFECT, agzj., in grammar, applied to a 


_ tenſe, which fignifies that a thing is partly paſt and partly . 


preſent: 

PRE'TERITE, adj. (preterit, Fr. prateritus, Lat.) paſt. 

PRETERT'TION,,S. (Fr.) the a& of going paſt, or the 
ſtate of being. paſſed... -; . 

PRETERMPYSSION, S. (Fr.) the act of omitting. 

To PRETERMI “T, v. a, (pretermitto, Lat.) to paſs by. 

PRETERNA'TURAL, adj. not according to the common 
courſe of nature ; irregular. 

PRETERPE/RFECT, S. 3 perſectum, Lat.) in 
grammar, the tenſe which denotes ſomething perfectly 
paſt ; formed in the Engliſh by prefixing the auxiliary verb 
have, which we borrowed from the Saxons, who uſe 
hebbe, hafa, and have in the ſame manner; as, we 
habbath getrobrad, i. e. we have treated. 

PRETERFPLU PERFECT, .S. (preteritum pluſyuam perfec- 
tum, Lat.) a tenſe which is uſed to ſignify that a thing was 
pe before fome other paſt time: It is expreffed in Eng- 
iſh by the auxiliary verb Lad, which is borrowed from the 
hafdan, Sax. as hafdan wrohte, they had made or built. 

PRETE'XT, S. {(pretextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr.) a falſe ap- 
pearance, excuſe or allegation. 

PRE'TOR, S. (pretor, Lat.) a Roman judge, uſed at preſent 

for a mayor. 

PRETO'RIAN, adj. belonging to the pretor. 

PRETTILVY, adj. in ſuch a manner as to raiſe an idea of 
ill or neatneſs. 

PRE'TTINESS, S. 8 pretty) the quality of exciting an 
idea of neatneſs and ſymmetry, but not of perfe& beauty. 

PRETTY, adj. (pret, Sax. finery ; pretto, Ital. prat, pra- 
tigh, Belg.) neat; elegant; pleaſing with neatneſs; hand- 
ſome, but not beautiful. Not very ſmall ; a vulgar ſenſe ! 

PRETTY, adj. in ſome degree. | . 

To PREVAIL; v. . (prevaloir, Fr.) to conquer any re- 
| fiſtence; to have ſaperiour power or influence, uſed with on, 
6 over, or againſt, To pre ſuade or induce by intreaty, 
ollowed by with. 

PRE'VALENCE, PRE'VALENCY, S. (Fr.) ſuperiority of 
influence or power. . 

To PEYA'RICATE, v. 3. (pre varicatus, Lat.) to quibble, 
cavil, or ſhuffle. ; 

PREV ARICA'TION, S. (Fr.) the at of ſhuffling, quib- 
bling, or cavilling. 

PREVE'NIENT, ag. (preveniens, Lat.) preceding. Pre- 
ventive. | 

To PREVENT, v. a. (preventus, Lat.) to go before as 
a guide or diretour. To anticipate. To prepoſſeſs. To 
hinder, obviate, or obſtruct. 

PREVE'NTION, S. (Fr.) the act of going before, hinder- 
ing, anticipating, or prepoſſeſſing. 

PRE'VIOUS, adj. ( previus, Lat.) going before: Prior. 


| PRE'Y, S. (preda, Lat.) ſomething ſeized by violence; 


uſed with oz. To rob or plunder. To corrode ; waſte 
or impair. . a 

PRICE, S. (prix, Fr. pretium, Lat.) the money at which 

thing is valued, bought, or fold. Value. Reward. 

To PRI CK, v. a. (prician, Sax.) to pierce with any thing 

that has a ſharp point; followed by wp, to eret. To fix 
by a point, followed by in or into. To nominate or 
name to any office by making a hole in paper. To ſpur, 
goad, or impel. To pain or pierce with remorſe. To 
make acid, applied to liquours. To mark a tune. Neu- 
terly, to dreſs one's ſelf up for ſhew. 

PRI'CK, S. (pricca, Sax.) a ſharp pointed inftrument. A 

puncture or hole made with a ſharp pointed inftrument. 

A remorſe of conſcience, an uneaſineſs in the mind occa- 
ſioned by conſciouſneſs of guilt. A ſpot or mark. for 
ſhooting. The print of a hare on the ground. 
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PRI'CKER, S, a ſharp-pointed inſtrument or awl. 
PR EK r. S. a buc £ its ſecond year. 


PRECELE,.S, a, ſmall ſharp-point, or tho 
| REE SNG. S. a ſon bo müßte. 42 
PRTCKLX, adj, full of Harp- points or thorns, 
PRTCKMA DAM. S. a ſpecies of honſe- leck. Reedy. 
' PRI'CKPUNCH, S. a piece of tempered ſteel, with a round 
point at one end, uſed to make 'a round mark in cold 


on 1 F * 1 | | ai 
PRIDE, 8. (pry'd, Brit. beauty, pryde, prote, Sax. a ſwell- 


ing, racht, Belg.) too high an opinion of one's ſelf, abi- 
litzes or poſſeſhons. . Loftineſs of air, ras ſplendour,. 
or ſhow; according to the Welch original. PR YTD. 
To PRI DE, v. a. to eſteem too highly, uſed with the reci- 
rocal pronoun, and followed by in. | 
PRT ER, S. (ſee Par) one who looks too curiouſly or nar- 
rower into things. oo oa 7 
- PRIEST, S. (pree/?, Sax. oftre, Fr. preflur, Il. a ſhepherd) 


one that is intruſted with the cure of fouls, and is in dig- 
.nity above a deacon. | IAA. 
PRIE'STCRAFT, S. pious frauds, or frauds. practiſed by 
wag to keep the -laity in ſubjection, and enrich them- 
1 FAIR a F IT - 
PRIE/STESS, S. a woman who officiated in the heathen 
temples, | 
PRIE'STHOOD, 8. the office or dignity of a prieſt. 
PRIE/STLY, adj. belonging to or becoming a prieſt, 
PRIE'STRIDDEN, a. made a tool of by prieſts. 


PRTG, S. (Johnſon ſuppoſes it derived, by corruption, from 


_ prick, or prick-cared) a conceited, ſaucy, or pert perſon. 
PRIL, S. a birt or turbot. Alwe w. 


PRI'M, adj. (contracted from primitive) preciſe ; formal; 


_ affeQedly nice. 

PRI'MACY, S. 

| higheſt poſt in the church. | 

PRUMAGE, S. the freight of a ſhip. | 

PRI'MAL, adj. (primus, Lat.) firſt. Obſolete, _ 

PRUMARILY, adv. originally; in its firſt intention. In 
the firſt place. 

PRUMARINESS, S. the tate of being firſt. | 

PRUMARY, adj. (primarius, Lat.) firſt; original; chief. 

PRUMATE, S. (primat, Fr. primas, Lat.) the higheſt among 

the clergy. | * 

PRIME, Y rimus, Lat.) the firſt or beſt part. The dawn, 
applied to the day. The ſpring, applied to ſeaſon. Youth, 
applied to human life. The height of perfection. The firſt 
canonical hour. The firſt part of any ſtate. In fencing, 
the attitude immediately after firſt drawing the ſword. 

8 adj, early. Principal; chief; Excellent: 

eſt. 

To PRIME, v. a. to put in the firſt powder, or to put 

der into the pan of a gun. In painting, to lay the 
E from primer, Fr. to begin. | 

PRI'MER, S. (primarius, Lat.) a ſmall prayer book, con- 
taining the alphabet, catechiſm, &c. in which children 
were firſt taught to read. In K a particular kind of 

_ type, divide! into long and great, ſo called becauſe pri- 
mers were formerly printed with it. The long primer 
is that in which this line is compoſed, ; 


& Truth bids me look on men as autumn leaves.” 
The great primer is that which follows; 
«© Be Goop---and let heav'n anſwer 


« for the reſt.” 


PRIME/RO S. rn.) a game at cards. 
a AL, IME“ VOUS, adj. (primevus, Lat.) 
original. | 


PRI'MITIVE, adj. (primitif, Fr. primitivus, Lat.) ancient; 
original; eſtabliſhed at firſt. Formal or effecting the gra- 
vity of old times. Original ; primary, op to de- 
ri vative. | Fi ' 

PRUMINESS, S. affected niceneſs, or formality. | 

PRIMOGE'NIAL, @dj. ( primigenius, Lat. and ſhould there- 
fore be ſpelt primigenial) firſt born; original; conſtituent. 

PAINT HOR S. (Fr.) the late of being born be- 
ore, others. . 


PRIMO/RDIAL, adj. (Fr.) original; exiſting from the be- 


ginnin 
PRI'MR 
its blowing early in the year. | 
PRINCE, 8. (Fr. pride” Lat.) a ſovereign or chief ruler 
A orerign gens Ws hangs 9 ing. The ſon of a king. 


iet of any body 
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rimatie, primace, Fr. primatus, Lat.) the 


| PRUNGELY, ag. having 
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| . thers are deduced. The ground or motive of action. 4 


PRINT, 


PRI 


| PRINCEDO) „8. the rank, eſtate, or power of 
PRIUNCELIKE, % est a prince die, 


the appearance of a pe 
noble birth; of the rank of a . ent pn of 
PRINCESS, 8. (princeſſ, Fr.) a lady having ſovereign wa 
mand. A king's daughter. The wife of a prince. 1 
 PRUNCIPAL, adj. (Fr. principalis, Lat.) chief; of the 
firſt rate: Eſſennal. | „ 
PRINCIPAL, S. a head ; chief; one originally engaged 
| oppoſed to auxiliaries, A ſum placed out at interch® f 
' _ preſident or governour, 1 . 
prince. The country which gives title to a prince, Figure 
tively, ſupenority or pre-eminence, | 
 PRIUNCIPALLY, adv. above all others: Chiefly. 
PRI'/NCIPLE, S. (principium, Lat. principe, Fr.) the cauſe 
ſource, or origin. That which denotes a thing to be yh, 
it is. In phyſics, that Which contributes to the eſſence of 
the body, fn chemiſtry, the firſt and fimpleſt parts where. 
of natural bodies are compounded and into which 
are reſolyed by fire. A fundamental truth from which c. 


tenet or poſition on which morality is founded. 

To PRINCIPLE, v. 4. to eftabliſh, fix, or inculcate any 
tenet or opinion, as a ſtandard, in a perſon's mind. 

PRI'NCOCK, PRI'NCOX, S. (from prink, prim cock, or 
precox, Lat.) a coxcomb. Be 

To PRI/NK, v. a, (from pronker,, Belg.) to prank or deck 
in a gaudy manner. | 2 

To PRINT, v. @. (writen prent in the North from prema, 
III. empreint, Fr.) to make a mark by preſſing one thing 
on another. To impreſs, ſo as to leave its form. J 
form by preſſure. To take off any ſentence, letter, ot 

the works of any authour from types ib a preſs. Neuter- 
ly, to copy a book by means of types. 

. a mark or form $4 by preſſure. Piddures 
taken by impreſſion from Wood or copper. The form, ſae, 
or arrangement of types uſed} in printing books, After 
in, the ſtate of being 1 by a printer. A fingle 
ſheet of letter preſs. formal method or manner. 

PRINTER, S. a r- who compoſes, or takes impreſſions 
from types, or from engraved plates, by means of a pref 
and ink. One that takes off impreſſions from plates or 
wood on linen. 

PRI/NTLESS, 8. having no mark or impreſſion. 

PRIOR, adj. (Lat.) before ſomething in time or order. 

PRYOR, IO UB, 8. (prieur, Fr.) the head of a con- 
vent, next in dignity to an abbot, 

PRYORESS, S. a lady who 1s the ſuperiour of a convent of 
nuns, 

PRIO'RITY, S. the ſtate of being before in time or place. 

PRIORY, S. a convent next in dignity to an abbey. 

PRI'SAGE,.S. (pri/e, Fr.) a cuſtom whereby the king chal- 
lenges two tuns of wine at his own price out of every bark 

loaden with leſs than 40 tuns of that commodity. 

PRI'SM, S. (Fr. ue, priſma, Gr.) a glaſs bounced 
with two equal and parallel triangular ends, and tree 
— and well poliſhed ſides, which meet in three parallel 
lines, running from the three angles of one end, to the 
three angles of the other end ; uſed in experiments on 
light and colours. 6 , 

PRISMA'TIC, adj. formed like a * 18 ) 

PRISON, S. (Fr.) a place in which malefactours and deb- 
tors are confined. | | ; 

To PRISON, v. a. to conkiue in a gaol. | 

PRLSONER, S. a perſon confined in a gaol. One taken 

| by an enemy. One under arreſt, ; \ 

PRISTINE, a4. (priſtine, Lat.) firſt ; original; former. 

PRI'THEE, a — lar corruption of pray thee for I prey thee. 

PRIVACY, 8. the ſtate of being ſecret, concealed, or hid. 
A retirement. Joint knowledge; from privaute, Fr. cen- 
ſured as improper in this ſenſe by Johnſon. i 

PRIVATE, * (privatus, Lat.) ſecret. Without com- 
pany ; alone. In no public ſtation. Particular. I pri- 
2275 implies, ſecretly. 1 

PRI'VATE, .S. a ſecret meſſage. Obſolete. 

PRIVATEE'R, 8. a ſhip fitted out by private perſons 2 
eee 110 4 cel e 2] | 

FRY ATENESS., S. the quality of being retired, ſecret, or 

one 


PRIVA'TION, 8. (Fr. privatio, Lat,) the ad of deſtroying 


ſomething which has had an exiſtence. The abſence 
what does naturally belong to a thing. The; act of de- 


adin from an „ 2504 "#14 - s 1.7 " i 1! 
PREVA IVE, adj. ? if, , Fr. - priva j 7 Lat.) de- 
Priving or . robbing, a, thing of that which | belongs wa 
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.PROCEE'D, S. produce or profit. 


PRO 
Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething; oppoſed to poſi- | 


tive. $ 
„ art 8. that which conſiſts in the abſence ſome- 
thing elſe. | 

PRIVET, S. a plant. The ever-green. 


PRIVILEGE, &. (Fr. privilegium, Lat.) a pecular advan- 


tage, immunity or right, ; 


| To PRIVILEGE, v. 4. to inveſt with peculiar rights or 


immunities. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 


RI ILY, adv. in a ſecret manner. 55 
-PRI'VITY, 8. (privaut, Fr.) private communication. 


Cofiſciouſneſs. the plural, the ſecret parts. 
PRI VV, adj. (prive, Fr.) rivate, aſſigned to ſecret uſes, 
| ſed to public. Clandeſtine ; ſecret ; conſcious. 
PRIVY, S. a place of retirement. A neceſſary-houſe. 
PRFZE, S. (prix, Fr.) a reward gained by conqueſt. Plun- 

der, from pri/e, Fr. 

To PRIZE, v. a. (from appraiſe ; appreciare, Ital. priſer, 


Fr.) to rate, value, or eſteem. 


'PRIZEFI'GHTER, S. one that fights publicly for mo- 


ney. | 

PRO” (Lat.) for; in defence of. Pro and con, for and a- 

PROBABL LITY, S. (probabiliti. Fr. probabilitas, Lat.) 
the appearance of the agreement, or diſagreement of two 
ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whoſe connection 15 
not conſtant, but appears, for the moſt part, to be ſo. 

PRO BABLE, adj. (Fr. probabilis, Lat.) capable of having 
better arguments brought for than againſt it, but not cer- 
tain or demonſtrative. 2 

PRO BAT, 8. (Lat. he proves) the proof of wills in the 

PROBATION. 8. (F probatio, Lat.) proof or evidence 
OBA”TION, S. (Fr. 0, Lat.) proof or evidence. 
A ſtate of trial or — A trial before being ad- 
mitted to a monaſtic life. | 


PROBA'TIONARY, a4. ſerving for trial. 


PROBA'TIONER, S. one in a ſtate of trial. A novice. 
PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expreſſion added to the end of 
a receipt, ſignifying, it is. tried or approved of. 
PRO'BE, 8. (probe, Lat.) a flender inſtrument or wire uſed 
in ſearching the depth of wounds. 
To PRO'BE, v. a. (probe, Lat.) to ſearch a wound by an 
inſtrument. 
PRO/BE-SCISSORS, S. ſciſſors, which have a button at 
the end of one of their ſhanks, which is thruſt into a wound. 
PRO BITV, S. (probitt, Fr. probitas, Lat.) 9 honeſty, 
ſincerity, or veracity. ö 
n S. (Fr. SH, problema, Gr.) a queſtion 
ro . 
PROBLEMA'TICAL, adj. (problematique, Fr.) uncertain. 
Diſputable. . 
PROBO'SCIS, S. (Lat.) the trunk of an elephant, and ap- 
plied to that part of any other animal, which reſembles 


It. 
PROCE/DURE, 8. (Fr.) a manner of acting, or conduct. 
Proceſs or operation. Produce. | 


To PROC REE D, v. 4. (preceder, Fr, procede, Lat.) to paſs 


from one thing or place to another. To go or march in 

haſte, To iſſue or raiſe from. To be tranſacted. To ad- 

vance, or make a progreſs. To take effect. To be pro- 
produced by an original cauſe. 

ed in law and com- 
merce, but not imitable. a 

PROCEE DING, S. (procede, Fr.) progreſs from one thing 
or action to another. 

PROCE/RITY, 8. (proceritas, Lat.) tallneſs. 

PRO CES8, S. (proces, Fr. procyſur, Lat.) a progreſs or courſe. 
Grad ual progreſs. Courſe, Methodical and gradual ſeries. 
Courſe of law. 

PROCE'SSION, S. (Fr. proceſſio, Lat.) a train marching in 
a cereinonious ſolemnity. A cavalcade. | 

pa PROCE'SSION, v. 2. to march in proceſſion or form. 
OCINCT, S. (precin#us, Lat.) complete preparation, 
Not in uſe. 

To PROCLAIM, v. 3. (proclamer, Fr. proclamo, Lat.) to 
denounce or publiſh in a ſolemn or legal manner. To 
tell openly. To outlaw. _ . | 

PROCLAMA'TION, S. (Fr. proclamatio, Lat.) the act of 
publiſhing any thing ſolemnly and by authority. 

PROCLI'VITY,; 8. (proclivitas, Lat.) tendency, natural in- 
clination or biaſs. Readineſs. | 


To PROCRA'STINATE, v. 4. (procraflinatur, Lat.) to 
_ defer or put off from day to day. Neuterly, to be dila- 


tory. | 
| PROCRASTINA'TION/ 8. (roera/tinatie, Lat.) the a of 
. delaying from time to time. * 
REANT, adj. (procreans, Lat.) productive, propa- 


1 * 
ROE 
gating. 


* 


PROFTLE, 


PRO | 
To PRO/CREATE, v. 4. (vrocrratus, Lat.) to generate or 


produce as a parent. 


PROCREA'TION, 8. (Fr. procreatio, Lat.) the act of ge- 


nerating. 

PRO CREATIVE, a. rative or active. 

PRO C TOR, 8. 22 from — Lat.) a mana- 

ger of another's affairs. An attorney in a ſpiritual court. 
A magiſtrate of the univerſity. 

To PRO'CTOR, v. 4. to manage. Not in uſe, 

PRO'CTORSHIP, S. the office of a proctor. | 

PROCU'R ABLE, adj. (from procure) that which may be 
acquired. 

PROCURA'TION, 8. (from procure) the act of getting or 
procuring. ; Jag, 

PROCURA'TOR, 8. (Tat.) a manager or one that tranſ- 
acts buſineſs for 2. : | l | 

PROCURATO'RIAL, adj. made by a proctor. 

To PROCU'RE, v. 4. (procure, Lat. procurir, Fr.) to tranſ- 
act for another. To obtain, to acquire by labour or 
thought, uſed with 10 or unto. To contrive or obtain 
contnivance. To prevail on or bring; the laſt ſenſe is ob- 
ſolete. Neuterly, to act as a bawd or pimp. 

PROCU'RESS, S. a female who ſupplies with proſtitutes. 

PRO'DIGAL, S. (prodigus, Lat. prodigue, Fr.) profuſe ; 
ſpending to exceſs. Laviſh. | 

PRO'/DIGAL, S. a perſon who ſpends to exceſs. 

PRODIGA'LITY, S. (prodigalite, Fr.) the act or quality of 
ſpending to exceſs. | 

PRODI'GIOUS, adj. (prodigieux, Fr. prodigieſus, Lat.) ſome- 
thing which cauſes wondet and aſtoniſhment, from its no- 
velty, greatneſs, or being out of the common courſe of 
nature. 

PRODFGIOUSLY, adj. in ſuch a manner as to amaze. 

PRO/DIGY, S. (prodige, Fr. prodigium, Lat.) any thing out 
of the common courſe of nature. Any thing which aſto- 
niſhes by its greatneſs or novelty. 

To PRODU'CE, v. a. (produce, Lat.) to offer to view or 
notice. To bring as an evidence. To bear, applied to 
vegetables. To cauſe or generate. In mathematics, to 
prolong or lengthen a line. 

PRODUCE, 8. that which any thing yields. 
profit, or gain. 

PRO'DUCT, S. (produ2us, Lat.) ſomething yielded by lands, 
e or money. A work or compoſition. An ef- 


PRODUCTION, S. (Fr.) the act of making. The thing 
born or yielded. A compoſition. | 

de ee adj. having the power to effect or pro- 
duce. 

PROYEM, S. (proeme, Fr. wgouor, proimoien, Gr.) a preface 
or introduction. 

PROFANA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of applying any thing 
Shop to common ule. Irreverence to holy perſons or 

ngs. 

PROFANE, adj. (Fr. profanus, Lat.) wanting in regard to 
ſacred perſons or things, compoſed by men uninſpired, 
and reſpecting ſecular things, applied to hiſtory. Polluted. 
Not purified by holy rites. 

To PROFA NE, v. a. (profano, Lat. profaner, Fr.) to ap- 
ply any thing ſacred to common uſe. To be irreverent 
to ſacred — A or things. To put to a wrong uſe. 

PROFA'NENESS, S. want of due reyerence to things or 
perſons ſacred, 3 | 

To PROFE'SS. v. a. (profeffer, Fr. profeſiis, Lat.) to de- 
clare one's ſelf, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to be of any opi- 
nion or religion; to lay claim to, or declare one's ſkill in, 
any art or icience. Neuterly, to declare openly. To de- 
clare friendſhip. | 

PROFE'SSION, S. (Fr.) a calling or employment. A de- 
claration. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any party 
LOFE'SSOUR, s. Greifer, Fr.) one who openly d 

PROFE/SSOUR, 8. Nur, Fr.) one who e- 
clares himſelf of any opinion or party. Chis wh id 


- 


Amount, 


licly practiſes or es an art, One who is viſibly reli- 
ous. : 
PROFE'SSORSHIP, S. the ſtation or office of a public 


teacher of any art. 
To PRO'FFER, v. a. (prefero, Lat. 
ſe or offer of one's own accord. To attempt. 
PRO'FFER, S. an offer made. An eſlay ex attempt. | 
PROFI'CIENCE, PROFICIENCY, S. (proficiens, Lat.) 
rofit. Improvement in any thing. 
Fr.) the fide face: An half face. 
PRO FIT, 8. (Fr.) gain or advantage. Improvement. 
To 3 V. a. S Fr.) to * or ad- 
vantage. To improve. Neuterly, to gain advantage 
To — addy To be of uſe. N 150 
| &. 


erer, Fr.) to pro- 


— 


\ 


+; PRO 

"PROFITABLE, . ſych as. confers gain, improvement, 
HO; * r ee FH 
PROFIT ABLENESS, 8. the quality of conferring gain, 

improvement, or advantage. Is 
PRO'FLIGATE,” ad}. (profiigatus, Lat.) abandoned to vice. 
-- Loſt to virtue and decency. | 
PRO/FLIGATE; S. one chat has loſt all ſenſe of virtue 


and decency. N | | 
PRO'FLUENT, a. . Lat.) flowing forwards. * Pro- 
«« ſucnt ſtreams.” Lr. 27 es 
PROFOUND, - . . Lat. prefond, Fr.) deep; 
deſcending below the ſurface. 
ſituation of other 
duced by intenſe ſtudy. 
PROFOU ND, S. the fea or abyſs. 


Low with reſpect to the 
things. Not eaſily underſtood. Pro- 


4 


* 


PROPFOU NDL, adv. with great reach of knowledge or 


contrivance. 1 2 | 
PRIOFOU/NDNESS, S. depth, applied to place or know- 

lodge. 1 4 | 
PROFU'SE, adj. (profifus, Lat.) laviſh : Liberal or abound- 
ing to excels. | $21 | 
PROFU'SENESS, S. hoſpitality, expence or plenty to exceſs. 


PROFU'SION, S. (Fr. profufie, Lat.) extravagance, ' or 
exceſs in ex , liberality or abundance. 


To PRO'G, v. . (derived from procure, Lat. by Skinner) 
| to rob, ſteal, or ſhift meanly for victuals. 
PRO'G, S. victuals, or proviſions of any kind. a 
PROGE/NITOR, S. (Lat.) an anceſtor, or relation in a 
direct line. a 
PRO'GENY, S8. (progenie, Fr. progenies, Lat.) a race: 
PROGNOSTIC, %. Fr. fee Ps 
CGNO'S 5 zaue, Fr. fee PROGNOSTI- 
CATE) bake ng . — before. | 
PRCGNO'STIC,' S. the {kill of foretelling diſeaſes or their 
events. A prediction. 


o 
* 


To PROGNO'STICATE,  v. a. (from wes, pro, Gr. be- 


fore, and ene, 
ſhow by means of ſome token. 


alto, Gr. to know) to foretell or fore- 


/PROGNOSTICA'TION,. 8. the act of foreknowing or 


foreſhewing by ſome token. 
PROGRESS, S. (progres, Fr. progrefſis, Lat.) courſe. Paſ- 
ſage. Motion forward. Improvement. A circuit or 


Journey. 
PPROGRE'SSION, S. (Fr. pregreffio, Lat.) a regular and 


gradual advance. Motion; courſe forward; paſſage; im- 


provement. 

PROGRE'SSIVE, adj. (pregreffif, Fr.) going forward ; ad- 
vancing or increaſing us ah: 4 

To PROHI BIT, v. 4. (erobibitus, Lat.) to forbid by au- 

thbority. To debar or hinder. 5 | 

PROHIBITTION, S. (Fr. prohibitio, Lat.) the act of for- 

- bidding, including the idea of authority. 

To PROJE'CT, v. a. (refectun, Lat.) ro throw out or caſt 
forward. To exhibit a form or repreſentation, alluding 
to that in a looking-glaſs. To contrive ; from projetter, 
Fr. Neuterly, to jut out or ſhoot forward. 

PROJECT. S. a ſcheme or contrivance. 

PROJE'CTILE, S. a body caſt forwards, upwards, or put 

in maction. 4 

PROJE'CTILE, a. (Fr.) impelled forward. 

PROJE'CTION, S. the act of ſhooting forwards. A plan 
or delineation. A ſcheme or plan of action. In chemi- 
ſtry, an operation or the criſis of an operation. 


| PROJECTOR, 8. one that -employs himſelf in forming 


ſchemes or defigns. One that forms wild and impractica- 
ble ſchemes. | 
PROJE'CTURE, S. a jutting out. | 
PROLA TE, adj. (prolatus, Lat.) oblate or flat. 
PROLEGO'MENA, S. (Gr. ) a previous or introduftory 
diſcourſe. | 
PROLE'PTICALLY, adv. by way of anticipation or pre- 
vention . 
PROLETA RIAN, adj. mean; vile. 


mae 
. ee * Proletarian tything 


PROLIFIC, FROLIFICAL,, adj. (prolifique, Fr. protes and 


Lacie, Lat.] fruitful. Begetting children. Productive. 
PROLIFICA'TION, S. generation of children. 
n adj. (prolixe, Fr. prolixus, Lat.) long; tedious 
ength. | 
PROLIXATY, s. (prolixit?, Fr.) the quality of being tire- 
8 . mon 8 length. | 
O R, S. (Lat.) a foreman or perſon choſen b 
a ſociety-to be their : 4 77 ; 4 
PRO'LOGUE,, 8. (Fr. ge and a, Gr.) an introductory 


© diſcourſe, peculiarly applied to 4 poem ſpoken before a 


play. of ©, | 
To PRO/LOGUE, v. 4. to introduce by a formal diſcourſe. 


„ 41 . 
o 
A . 


4 


PROLU'SION, S. (prolufio, 


To PRONUU'NCE, v. 4. (prenoncer, Fr. 


PRO 


To PROLONG, v. 4. (prolonger, Fr.) to lengthen out. 
To put off longer. | | | 

PROLONGA'TION, S. Fr.) the act of lengthening. De. 
lay to a longer time.. | | 

Lat.) an entertainment or di. 

verting performance. 1 

PRO“ MINENT, adj. (prominens, Lat.) ſtanding out beyond 
the other parts, 85 * ; 

PRO'MINENCY, 8. (prominentia, I at.) the quality of 
ſtanding out beyond the other parts. 7 


PROMISCUOUS; "adj. (promiſcuus, Lat.) mingled : Con. 


fuſed ; without diſtinction. 

PROMISE, 8. (Fr. promiſſum, Lat.) aſſurance. given of 
ſomething to be done or ſome benefit. to be conferred, 
Figuratively, hope, or grounds of hope. 

To PROMISE, v. 4. (promiſſus, Lat.) to give a perſon no- 
tice or aſſurance of ſome benefit to be conferred. Neu- 
terly, to aſſure by words. 


| PRO'MISSORY, adj. (promiſfrius, Lat.) containing profeſ. 


ſion of ſome benetit to be conferred, or of ſome debt to be 
aid. 3 

PROMONT, PRO'MONTARY, S. (promontoire, Fr. pro. 
montorium, Lat.) a head-land, cape, or highland jutting 
into the fea. | 

To PROMO'TE, v. a. (prometus, Lat.) to forward, or ad- 

vance. To perier or exalt, from promowwer, Fr. 

PROMO TER, S. one that forwards, adyances, or en- 
courages. | | | | 

PROMO'TION, S. advancement, or perferment. 

PRO'MPT, adj. (prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat.) quick; ready, 
Willing without any new motive-or incentive. Ready, or 

rformed immediately, applied to payment. 

To PRO'MPT, v. 4. ( prontare, Ital.) to help a perſon 
when at a loſs in repeating by heart. To incite. Jo re- 
mind, | 

1 S. one who aſſiſts a 
oſs. | | 

PRO/MPTNESS, S. readineſs ; alacrity. ' | 

PRO'MPTUARY, S. (premptuaire, Fr. promptuarium, Lat.) 
a ſtorehouſe, or magazine. | 

To PROMU LGATE, v. a. (promulgatus, Lat.) to publiſh 
or make known by public declaration. | 

PROMULGA'TOR, S. a publiſher. | 

Lat.) to publiſh, or 


To PROMU'LGE, v. @. (promulgo, 
teach openly. | 

POMU'LGER, S. one that publiſhes, or teaches openly. 

PRO NE, adj. ( pronus, Lat.) bending or looking down- 
wards, Lying with the face downwards. Sloping, & 
plied to place. Inclined, or diſpoſed to; generally 

in an il ſenſe, and followed by. zo, 

PRO'NENESS, S. the ſtate of bending, ſtooping, or lying 
with the face downwards. Deſcent.” Inclination ; uſed in 
an ill ſenſe. = Ee 

PRO NG, S. (pronghen, Belg. to ſqueeze) a fork with two 
or more blades. 


public ſpeaker when at a 


PRO'NOUN, 8. (pronom, Fr. pronomen, Lat.) in grammar, 


a word uled inſtead of a perſon's name, in order to avoid 
repetition or tautology. 

wncio, Lat.) 
to ſpeak or utter. To utter or deliver in public. To 
form or articulate. .. To ſpeak with confidence or au- 
thoritty.” | 


PRONUNCIATION, S. (Fr. ronunciatio, Lat.) the act or 


manner of uttering. 

PRO'OF, S. (from prove) evidence or argument made to 
confirm or eſtabliſh a ſact or opinion. Teſt or trial. Firm 
temper, Capacity of undergoing trial. In printing, the 
rough draught of a ſheet when firſt pulled. 

PRO'OF, adj. (though uſed as an adjective, yet only an 
elliptical expreſſion for, of proof) impenetrable ; able to 

reſiſt. Uſed with 7s or againf. ; 
by ſomething 


To PRO'P, v. a. pen, Belg.) to ſupport by 
placed under or pak. To oder” tom falling. Io 
uſtain or ſupport ; uſed with n. | 
PROP, S. (proppe, Belg.) any thing uſed to keep a thing 
from falling. 
PRO/PAGABLE, adj. (propagate) ſach as may be ſpread or 
.. continued by ſuccetſion, - - * 11 
To PRO'PAGATE, v. a. (propagatus, Lat.) to continue 
or prone by generation or ſucceflive production. To ex- 
tend or widen. To promote. Neuterly, to have offspring. 
PROPAG ACTION, 8. (Fr. propagatie, Lat.) contin 
* ſpreading by generation or ſucceſſive labours and pro- 
uction. | ; | | 
To PROPE'L, v. 4. (propello, Lat.) to drive forward. 
To PROPE'ND, v. ». ( fropendeo, Lat.) to be inclined or 
diſpoſed in fayour of any thing. Not in ule. PRO- 


®. 
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PROPE/NSE; | adj. (propenſur, Lat.) inclined or diſpoſed ; 
applied to either good or bad. 

PROPE/N SION, PROPE/NSITY, 8. (fe propen/io, Lat.) 

. diſpoſition to any thing either geod or bad. Tendency. 

PRO PER, ad. pre, Fr. proprius, Lat.) peculiar, be- 
longing to one, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from others. In gram- 
mar, noting or diſtinguiſhing an individual. Natural. 
Fit; adapted; qualified. Exact; — Plain, oppoſed 
to fi ve. Elegant or pretty; from propre, Fr. Tall 

or lu 


PROPERLY, adv. in a fit or ſuitable manner. In a ſtrict 
- ſenſe. 
PRO/PERNESS, S. the quality of being tall and well made. 
PROPERTY, S. a ſecondary eſſen mode, quality, or 
 * attribute of a thing which is peculiar to it, n- 
uiſhes it from other things, and is —_— from it. 
uality. Right of poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion: The thin 
poſſeſſed in one's own right. Something uſeful or adap 
to a character, uſed in theatres, 4 : 
To PRO'PERTY, v. 4. to inveſt with qualities. To ſeize ' 
as belonging to. ; 
PRO'PHECY, S. (v], prophetia, Gr.) a declaration of 
ſomething future. | 
To PRO'PHESY, v. . to foretel ſomething future. In 
| ſcripture language, to preach by divine inſpiration. 
PRO'PHET, 5 e, Fr. propheta, Lat. and Gr.) one 
that foretels ſomething future. 
PRO'PHETESS, S. (prophetefſe, Fr.) a woman that foretels 
future events. | l 
PROPHE'TIC, PROPHE'TICAL, adj. (prophetique, Fr. 
. foreſeeing or foreteling future events; uſed with of before 


the thin (os 

PROPIN A ITY, 8. {profingquitas, Lat.) nearneſs of fitua- 
tion, relation; or time. 

PROPI'TIABLE, adj. (propitiate) ſuch as may be appeaſed 
or rendered favourable. | 

To PROPITIATE, v. a. (profitiatus, Lat.) to appeaſe a | 
perſon angry or offended. To render favourable. 

PROPITIA”TION, S. (propiciation, Fr.) the act of « 
peaſing anger or reſentment. The offering or means by 
which any perſon is rendered favourable. ; 

- PROPI'TIATORY, adj. (propiciatoire, Fr.) having the 
wer to appeaſe or reconcile. : 
PROPUTIOUS, adj. (propitius, Lat.) favourable ; kind; 
reconciled, a ; 
PROPI'TIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being favourable, | 

kind, or reconciled. 

PROPO'NENT, S. (propoxens, Lat.) one that makes a pro- 

ſal. 

PROPO/RTION, S. (Fr. preportio, Lat.) the comparative 
relation of one -thing to another, Equality or degree. 
Degrees in harmony. Size. 

To PROPOR'TION, v. a. (preportionner, Fr.) to adjuſt or 

nal in comparative degrees. To form with ſymmetry. 

' PROPO'RTIO ABLE, aj. adjuſted or ſuited by compara- 

tive relation. Fit, | 

 PROPO'R TIONAL, adj. ionel, Fr.) having a ſettled 
comparative relation; having a certain degree of equality; 
bearing one relation to another thing with which it is 
compared. 

PROPORTIONATE, adj. ſuited, adjuſted, or bearing ſome 
reſpet᷑t to another thing in compariſon. | 

To PROPO'RTIONATE, v. 4. to adjuſt according to 
ſettled rates. | 

PROPO'SAL, S. a ſcheme or deſign offered to conſidera- 
tion or acceptance. 

To PROPOYSE, v. a. (propoſer, Fr. propoſitus, Lat.) to of- 
fer Fug conſideration, Neuterly, to lay ſchemes or in- 
tend, 

PROPOSI/TION, S. (Fr. profofitio, Lat.) a ſentence in 
which any thing is affirmed or denied, and offered for aſ- 
ſent or denial. An offer, | 

To PROPOU/ND, v. a. (prepono, Lat.) to offer to conſider- 
ation, To propoſe. 

PROPRIETARY, 8; (proprietaire, Fr.) a poſſeſſour in his 
own right. 

PROPRIETARY, adj. belonging to a certain owner. 

PROPRVETOR, S. a perſon that has an excluſive right. 

PROPRYETY, S. (propriets, Fr. proprietas, Lat.) an exclu- 

five right. Accuracy, juſtneſs, or fitneſs. 

PRO'PT,:/ uſed by ical writers inſtead of propped, 
he Bene pairs of Proe, | | | 

To Wl GN, v. a. (prepugno, Lat.) to defend, juſtify, 
or VIRMCEAte... |, k | + 3:32 11 

PROPU'GNER, S. one who defends, juſtifies, or vindi- 
cates, 


PROPULSION, 8. (prepuſ/uv, Lat.) the aft of driving for- | 


7 


—— 


„ 


P:R 0.572049 
PRO'RE, 8. /prora, Lat.) the prow of a. ſhip s uſed in 


Poetry. a | 1 37F3 | 
PROROGA'TION, 8. (Fr. prorogatio, Lat.) continuation; 


the — to a longer and ſtated time, The interrup- 
tion of the ſeſſion of parliament by royal authority 

To PRORO'GUE, v. a. (prorogo, Lat. roroger, Fr.) to pro- 
tract or prolong. To put off to another time. 

PROSAIC, adj. (proſaicus, Lat. praſaigue, Fr.) belonging 
to proſe. Reſembling proſe, | 

To PROSCRLBE, v. a. (preſcribe, Lat.) to doom to de- 
ſtruction. To interdict. | — 

PROSCRIPTION, 8. (preſcriptio, Lat.) the act of writ- 
ing down a perſon's name in a liſt, and poſting it in ſome 
pu lic place with a reward, for .any one that ſhall bring 

is head. The act of dooming the life 

and his goods to confiſcation. 

PRO'SE, 8. (Fr. praſa, Lat.) lan 
numbers, limited quantity of ſyllables, or jingle of verſe. 

To PRO'SECUTE, v. a. (proſecutus, Lat.) to continue en- 
deavours. To ca To proceed or continue in any 
conſideration or diſquiſition. In law, to ſubdue. 

PROSECU'TION, S. an endeavour to carry on. A con- 
tinued attempt, or a continuation of an attempt. A ſuit 


5 —— a perſon in law. . 

PROSECU”TOR, PROSECU “TOUR, S. one that con- 
tinues his endeavours or carries on any thing. One who 
ſues another for ſome crime, 


PRO'SELYTE, 8. (Tgoowwuls, froſelutes, Gr.) one that is 
perſuaded to change his religious ſentiments. A convert. 


To PRO'SELYTE, v. à4. to induce a perſon to change his 


religion. | 

PROSO'DY, S. preſodia, Lat. and Gr.) that part of gram- 
mar, which teaches the ſound or quantity of ſyllables, and 
the meaſures of yerſe. 

PROSOPOPQ'TA, S. (Gr.) in rhetoric, a figure in which 
things are repreſented as if they were perſons. 

PRO“ SPECT, S. (ↄreſpectus, Lat.) a view of ſomething diſ- 
tant or abſent. A place which affords an extended view. 
An object of view. Regard to ſomething future. 

3 8 adj, viewing at a diſtance, Acting with 
oreſight. | 
To PRO SPER, v. a. (proſpero, Lat.) to make happy or fa- 

_ Neuterly, to be ſucceſsful ; to thrive, from profperer, 


r. 

PROSPE/RITY, S. (prefperitas, Lat.) a ſtate wherein thin 
ſucceed according to our wiſhes, and are productive of at- 
fluence and wealth. - 

To PRO'STITUTE, v. a. (preftitutzs, Lat.) to fell to 
wickedneſs or — for vile purpoſes, generally uſed of 
women fold to anſwer the cravings of luſt, either by them- 
ſelves or others. 

PRO'STITUTE, S. one that will do atiy thing for money. 
A public 8 | 

PROSTITU'”TION, S. the act of ſetting or being ſet to 
ſale. The life of a public ſtrumpet. 

PRO'STRATE, adj. (proftratus, Lat. Johnſon accents it on 
the ſecond ſyllable) lying at length, lying on the ground 
in adoration. | 

To PRO'STRATE, v. a. . 
Gow down, To fall down in adoration, from / profter= 
ner, F. 


PROSTRA'TION, 8. (proflernatio, Fr.) the act of falling 


down in adoration. 


ejection or depreflion, applied to 
ſtrength. h 


PRO'STYLE, 8. (mgoruacg, proftules, Gr.) a building hav- 


ing pillars only in the front. 

PROSY'LLOGISM, S. the connection of two fſyllogilms, 
in ſuch a manner, that the concluſion. of the firſt is the 
major or minor of the following. | | 

PROTA'SIS, S. (Gr.) a maxim or propoſition. In the an- 
cient drama, the firſt part of a comedy which explains the 

ument of the piece. | £2 þ 

To PROTE'CT, v. 4. (prote&us, Lat.) todefend or cover 

from any evil. | 

PROTE'CTION, S. (Fr.) a defence or cover from evil. A 
kind of whereby a perſon” is exempted from be- 
in ed or otherwiſe moleſted. NAVA 2 

PROT 'CTOR, PROTE'CTOUR, S. (prote&evur, Fr.) a 
defender or one who roms from danger. A perſon. for- 
merly intruſted with the care of the kingdom during the 
king's minority. | | Ades 

PROTECT RESS, 8. a female that defends. from evil, and 
favours any undertaking. Denn ele 


To PROTEND, v. 6. (protende, Lat.) to hold out or 


ſtretch forth. a ieee eee ee 
To PROTE'ST, v. 2. N Lat. proteſter, Fr.) to give 
a ſolemn declaration of one's opinion. Lo note the non- 
1 * payment 


% 


of a perſon to death, | 
ge not confined to 


proftratus, Lat.) to lay flat or 


N 


PRO 
payment of a bill of exchange, and claim payment of 
either of the indorſexs : Uſed with againff. Actively, to 
prove; ſhow, or give evidence. To call as a witneſs. 
PROTE'ST, S. a folemn declaration of one's opinion, ge- 
nerally applied to that 8 by peers in parliament 
when they diſagree with a majority. An inſtrument or 
writing whereby a perſon on non payment of a bill of ex- 
change by one on whom it is drawn, is authorized to 
. claim it from either of the indorſers or the drawer. 
PRO TESTANT, adj. belonging to a proteſtant. 
PRO'TESTANT, S. a perſon who belongs to the reformed 
religion, as delivered by thoſe that at firit proteſted agaiuft 
the errours of the church of Rome. : . 
PROTESTA'TION, S. Er.) a ſolemn declaration of any 
fact, reſolution, or opinion. © Pp 
PROTHO'NOTARY, S. (protonetaire, Fr.) the head regiſter. 
PRO'TOCOL, S. {protoke/, Belg. pratocale, Fr. æpalene e, 
protokollon, Gr.) the original of any writing. 
PROTOMA'RFYR, S. (Gr.) the firſt martyr. 
in 8. (Or.) ſomething formed firſt to ſerve 
as a model. 


PROTOTYPE, 8. (r. wqwrduwe, prototupes, Gr.) an ori- 


ginal by which any thing is formed. "ODE 

To PROTRA'CT, v. 4. protractu, Lat.) to draw out, 
lengthen, or delay. | od 3 

PROTRA'CTER, S. one who. draws out any thing to a 
tedious length. A mathematical inſtrument uſed in mea- 
ſuring angles. „ 

9 8. che act of drawing into length or 

elaying. 

To PROTRU- DE, v. a. (protrude, Lat.) to thruſt forward. 
PROTRU'SION, S. {protru/us, Lat.) the act of thruſting 
forward. A thruſt. a 
PRO TU-BERANCE, 8. /proturberans, Lat.) ſomethin 

ſwelling above the other parts. | ; 

PROTU'BERANT, adj. (protuberans, Lat.) ſwelling be- 
yond the other 12 : | 

To PROTU'BERATE, v. 8. { protuberatus, Lat.) to ſwell 
out or beyond the other parts. 2 

PROU D, adj. (rut, pryte, Sax. pracht, 11 pryde, 
Sax. a ſwelling, pryd, Brit. beauty, pryder, to adorn) 
having too high an opinion of one's own excellencies 

"and too mean a one of thoſe which belong to another. 

' Daring. Lofty of mien or grand of perſon, Oſtentati- 

. — Sallacious, applied to brutes. Fungous, applied to 
eſh. 

To PRO'VE, v. a. ( pronver, Fr. prabo, Lat.) to confirm or 
ſhow by argument or teſtimany. To try, bring to the 
teſt, or experience. Neuterly, to make trial. Io ſound 
by experiment. To ſucceed. To be found true on trial. 

PROVE'DITOR, PROVEDORE, S. {proveditere, Ital.) one 

who undertakes to procure ſupplies for an army. 
PRO/'VENDER, S. {provenge, Fr. provande, Belg.) dry 

food for cattle : Hay and corn. | | 

PRO'VERB, S. {proverbe, Fr. biums Lat.) a general- 
ly received ſentence, applied on particular occaſions as a 
rule of life, A word, name, or obſervation commonly 
received or uttered. 

To PRO'VERB, v. 4. to mention as a commonly received 
fa\ in or maxim. a 

PROVE'RBIAL, agj. uſed as a proverb or common ſentence. 

To PROVI DE, v. a. (provide, Lat.) to procure before- 
hand ; to get ready ; to prepare, To ſupply ; uſed with 
of before the thing provided. To ſtipulate or make con- 
ditions, Uſed with again, to take meaſures for counter- 
acting or eſcaping any ill. Uſed with for, to take care of 
1 Prqvided that, implies, on theſe terms or con- 

tions. 

PRO/VIDENCE, S. foreſight diſplayed. in taking meaſures 
before hagd. Pali Hund — 4 futurity. 


The care or interpoſition of the Deity by which all things 
7 providens , Lat A cautious, prudent, 
before- hand. 


are preſerved. 
PRO“ VIDENT, a. 
or taking meaſures 


PROVIDE'NTIAL, adj. effected by, and to be referred to, 


the inte tion of God. 
PRO'VIDENFLY, adv. with foreſight, prudence, or frugali- 


ty founded on a regard to futurity. 
PRO'VINCE, S. (Fr. provincia, Lat.) a conquered country. 

An office or buſineſs peculiar to a perſon. . | 
PROVINCIAL, adi. belonging to a province, oppoſed to 

one's native country: Foreign; rude ; unpoliſhed. Be- 


longing to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction, 

PROVI'SION, 8. (Fr. provife, Lat.] the act of getti 
before- hand. Meaſures taken before-hand. Stock e - 
lefted. 
tion. 


- Viatuals, food, or provender. A term or condi- 


| PROVO'CATIVE, S. any thing which excites or 


PUB 


' PROVTSIONAL, a. provided for temporal need. 
PROVI'SO, 8. (Lat) a condition or term, | ; 
PROVOC ACTION, S. (Fr. provecatio, Lat.) an aq 
which anger is cauſed, In law, an appeal to a judge. 
impels, - 
To PROVO'KE, v. 4. (provequer, Fr. proweco, * 2 oh 
rouſe, to excite by offence. To make angry or offend. 


, To cauſe, promote, or excite, To 8 To move 
or induce. Neuterly, to appeal. To offend, or cauſe 
| anger. 


PRO'VOST', S. (prevef, Sax. proveft, Fr. provefto,Ttal.) the 
chief of any y or ſociety. The executioner of an 
| army. 

PRO'W, S. (prove, Fr. proa, Span. prora, Lat.) the head 
or fore part of a ſhip. 

PRO'WESS, S. (prouefe, Fr. prodeſſa, Ital.) bravery ; mili. 

tary courage. | 

PRO WEST adj. (a ſuperlative fromed from proau) brayeſt 
or moſt valiant. Not in uſe. 

To PRO“ WL. v. a. (formerly written prole, and by Skin. 

ner derived from prozeler, Fr. a diminutive formed by him- 

ſelf from proier, Fr. to prey. Johnſon imagines it might 
have been corrupted from patrol; but Skinner's obſervation 
ſeems to be more judicious) to rove over. Neuterly, tg 
wander in ſearch of prey. 

PRO'XIMATE, adj. (proximus, Lat.) next in the ſeries or 
order of our ideas or reaſoning ; near and immediate. 

 PRO/XIME, adj. (proximus, Lat.) next. 

"PROXIMITY, S. (proximite, Fr. proximitas, Lat.) the 

ſtate of being near. 

PRO XX, S. (by contraction from procuracy) the agenc; of 
another. The ſubſtitution of another inſtead of on 
_ A perſon ſubſtituted or deputed to act inſtead of 
another. 

PRU'CE, S. (the old name for Pra/ja, of prufe, Fr.) Pruf. 
ſian leather, 

PRU'DE, 8. Fr.) a woman aſſectedly nice and modeſt. 

PRU/DENCE, 8. (Fr. prudentia, Lat.) the act of ſaiting 
words and actions according to the circumſtance of things. 

' PRU'DENT, adj. (Fr. prudens, Lat.) ordering actions or 
words with a proper regard to their conſequences. 

PRU'/DENTLY, adv. in a diſcreet or judicious manner. 

PRU'DERY, S. too great an affeQation of niceneſs or mo- 

PRU/DISH, adj. affectedly grave or nice. 

To PRU'NE, v. a. (derived by Skinner from pronare, low 
Lat. to throw or ſtrew on the ground) to lop or free trees 
from their ſuperfluous branches. To clear from any ex- 
creſcence. Neuterly, to dreſs or pink. 

\ PRU'NE, S. (Fr. 32 Lat.) a dried plum. 

PRUNEL, S. an herb. 

PRUNE'LLO, S. a kind of ſtuff woven with a mixture of 
filk and worſted, of which —— gowns are made. 

r 
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A kind of plum, from prunelle, Fr. 
| PRU'NING-HOOK, PRU/NING-KNIFE, S8. a hook or 


knife uſed in cutting off the ſuperfluous branches of trees. 

PRU'R.IENCE, PRU*RIENCY, S. {pruriens, Lat.) an itch- 
ing, immoderate deſire or appetite. 

To PRY?, v. a. (derived by Skinner from faireprewve, Fr.) 
to peep narrowly : To look curiouſly, officiouſly, or im- 
wp ; _ with into. 

PSA'LM, S. (p/alme, Sax. anus, f/almos, Gr.) a hymn 
or ſong on ſome holy ſubject. 45 | 

PSA'LMIST, S. (palmſeep, Sax. p/almifte, 

\ compoſer of odes on holy ſubjects. 

1 8. ( gſaltere, Sax.) a book contgining the 


pſalms. 
| PSA'LTERY, 8. a kind of harp or dulcimer played on 
| with ſticks, | ; 
PSEU'DO, S. from wh, p/eudes, Gr. implies falſe, and i 
uſed as a prefix in words derived from the Greek. 
PSEUDO/GRAPHY, S. falſe writing or ſpelling. _ 
wie or es: S. (bwdooromna, peudologia, Gr.) falſehood 
Lege. | | 
| 1 interj. uſed as an expreſſion of contempt and dil- 
regarde | 
PTI'SAN, 8. (Fr.) a medical drink made of barley boiled 
= . mo raiſins, &c. gies — 
. 8 » 8. (wloadowe, :/mos, Gr.) a \ . 
PU'BERTY, S. (puberté, Fr. * — Lat.) the time of 
life when the two ſexes ripen to their perfect ſtate. 
PU'BLICAN, 8. 8 Lat.) a toll gatherer. 
language, one who keeps an alehouſe. | 
PU'BLIC, adj. (publique, public, Fr. publicus, Lat.) belong” 
ing to a ſtate or nation, oppoſed to private. „ 
generally known. Regarding not private intereſt, * 


Fr.) a writer or 


In low 
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To PU'DDER, v. 3. (fee Poruzr) to make a tumult or 
... buſtle. | 
'PU'PDING, S. /potten, Brit. an inteſtine, Boudin, Fr. 


wind. To drive or agitate with wind. To drive with a 


 PU'LLEY, S. {poxlie,. Fr.) a little wheel, with a channel 
| To PU'LLULATE,. v. 4. (pa/lulatus, Lat.) to germinate, 
| PULMONARY, PULMO'NIC, . (pulmenes, Lat) be- 
pork 12 2 Lat.) any foft maſs. The ſoft or 


PUL j 
that of the community, applied to perſons. Open for | 
neral * ˖[ ng belle wel by Bou ſe. n | 


* 


* 


PU'BLIC, S. the general body of a ſtate, nation, or man- 
kind. General norice. | 
PUBLICA'TION, 8. {publicatur, Lat.) the act of making 
generally known, or of common uſe. 
To PU” BLISH, v. a. ¶ publier, Fr. publico, Lat.) to diſco- 
ver or make generally known. To put forth to ſale. 
PUCK, S. (puke, Il. an evil fpirit) a ſprite or fairy. 
PU/DDER, S. ſee PornER. 


fudinę, Swed.) a kind of food boiled in a bag or ſtuffed 
in the guts of ſome animal. 

PU'DDINGPIE, S. a pudding with meat baked in it. 

PU'DDINGTIME, S. dinner-time or time to begin dinner, 

che pudding being formerly the firſt diſh ſerved up. 

PU'DDLE, S. (Skinner derives it from 17 t. Ju- 
nius from poi, old Bav. dirt, whence pal, Sax. pool, Eng.) 
a ſmall quantity of muddy water. 

To PU“ DDLE, v. a. to make muddy. | 

PU'DENCY, S. (pudentia, Lat.) modeſty: Obſolete. 

PUE'RILE, adj. (Fr. puerilis, Lat.) reſembling or becom- 

ing a boy or child. | 

PUE'T, S. fee PtewerT. | 

PU'FF, S. (pu, Perf. 47 Belg.) a quick blaſt of breath. 
A ſmall blaſt of wind. A muſhroom. Any thing light, 
porous, and ſwelled with wind. An inſtrument made of 
threads faſtened round a ſtick or at one end, uſed to 
powder hair with. Any - hyperbolical or exaggerated 
commendation. - | 

To PU YF, v. a. (fe the noun, Been, Belg. buffare, Ital. 
bufar, Span.) to ſwell the cheeks with included breath. 

o blow with a quick blaſt. To blow with ſcornfulneſs ; 

uſed with at. To breathe thick and hard. To commend 
to exceſs or without reaſon. Neuterly, to ſwell as with 


blaſt of ſcorn. To ſwell with pride. To raiſe the price 
of goods at an auftion by inducing others to bid beyond 
their value. | e 6 

PU/FFER, S. one that extols to exceſs. One that raiſes the 

price of goods at an auction, by drawing in perſons to 
bid beyond their value. 9: "A Rr be 1h] 

PU'FFIN, S. (puffine, Ital.) a water fowl. A kind of fiſh. 
A fungus filled with duſt. 9 

PU FFV, adj. windy ; flatulent. Tumid, applied to ſtile. 

PUG, S. (piga, Sax. a girl) a name given to a monkey or 
other animal. | | | 

PU'GH, interj. a word uſed to expreſs contempt. 

PU'GIL, S. {pugile, Fr. pugio, Lat.) what may be taken u 
between the thumb and the forefinger. . . £7 71 | 

R LIOVE. adj. ¶ pugnaxy Lat.) ſond of fighting. Quar- 
relſome. 

PU'ISNE, adj. (pronounced puny, from puis ne; Fr. born 
ſinco or afterwards) young. Younger or later in time, 
Small; inconſiderable; petty. | 

PUISSANCE, S. (Fr.) power to overcome or accompliſh; 

PUT'SSANT, adj. (Fr.) able to overcome any reſiſtance or 
accompliſh any undertaking. mo 

PU'KE, S. (perhaps formed from the ſound) a vomit. | 

To PU'/KE, v. a. to vomit. Ain 

PU LCHRTTU DE, S. {pulchritudo, Lat.) the quality of 
conveying the idea of beauty. 77 

To PU'LE, v. n. (piauler, Fr.) to cry like a chicken. To 

or whimper. 841 

PU'LIC, S. an herb. 

PU'LIOL,. S. an herb. | | 

To PU'LL, S. {pullian, pullan, Sax. pellen, Belg. wello, 
Lat.) to draw towards one with continued violence; 'To 


| 


draw forcibly. 'To pluck or gather, applied to fruits. | 


To draw out the entrails of a fowl. U 
ſubvert, ruin, or demoliſh. To 2 
PU'LL, S. che act of drawing with force. 

PU'LLEN, S. (pulain, Fr.) poultry. 
PU'LLET, S. (putt, Fr.) a young hen. 


round its edge, and turning round a pivet. 


bud, or 


art of fruit. 


fle a . . 
PULP „S. ſpalpitre, Fr. 2 Lat.) a place raiſed 


on high, whereon a public ſpeaker ſtands, The higher 


"deſk in a church, from whence the miniſter delivers his 
fermons, a 


PUN 


PU'LSE, S. (pul/us, Lat.) the beating or throbbing of the 

| . heart and arteries. Alternate expanſion and contraction. 

Leguminous plants. To feel one's pulſe implies figuratively, 

to try to know one's mind, — | 

To PU'LSE, v. a, to beat like the pulſe. _ | 

an S. (pulſus, Lat.) the act of forcing or driving 
orward, _ 

PU'LVERABLE, S. (from pulvi: pulveris, Lat. ble 
of being reduced wo dull a * : Oy 
To PU'LVERIZE,, v. 4. {pulveriſer, Fr.) to reduce to duſt 

or powder. | 
PU'LVIL, S. (oulvillum, Lat.) ſweet ſcents or odours. 
PU'MICE, S. (pumex, pumicis, Lat. pumigſtan, Sax.) the 
flag or cinder of ſome foſſil brought to this ſtate. by fite. 
Its texture is lax, ſpongy, full of little pores and cavi- 


ties; it is of a pale whitiſh colour, and is found near vol- 
Canoes, . 


A N 8. ſee n FE ö ; 8 100 

P, 8. (pompe, Belg. and Fr.) a machine formed on 

the 14 co; a * by which a is drawn up 
from wells. A ſhoe with-a thin turned ſole. | 

To PUMP, v. a. to work a pump: To throw out or draw 
up water by a pump. | | 

PU'MPION, S. a plant which bears an oblong or round 
fleſhy fruit, having ſometimes an hard, rugged rind, with 
knobs and furrows; and divided into parts, in- 
cloſing flat ſeeds, edged, as it were, with a ring, and fixed 
to a ſpongy ſubftance. 

PUN, 8. (Johnſon owns he knows not the derivation of 
this word, and with judicious modeſty aſks, whether pur 
may not mean an empty ſound like that of a mortar 
beaten ; in the ſame manner, as clench the old word for 
pun, ſeems corrupted from clink ; for punian, Sax. figni- 
fies to pound in a mortar) a quibble or equivocation 
ariſing from the uſe of a word which has two different 
meanings. ü A 

To PU N, v. a. to quibble or to uſe a word in two diffe- 
rent meanin | NN 

To PUNCH, v. a. (poingonner, Fr.) to make a hole by 
188 a Wr inſtrument, To beat with the fiſt. - 

PU'NCH, S. a pointed inftrament driven by a blow to 
make holes. A liquour made of rum or brandy, oranges 
or lemons, water and ſugar. The buffoon or harlequin 
of a puppet ſhow, from punchinello, Ital. A horſe well ſet 
and well knit, having 'a- ſhort back and thin ſhoulders, 
_ a broad neck and well lined with fleſh. A ſhort fat 

on. | 

PU'NCHEON, S. (ingen, Fr.) an inftrument driven ta 
make a hole or 1 A liquid meaſure containing 
an hogſhead and 4, or 84 gallons. | 

PU'NCHER, S. an inftrument that makes a hole or im- 

reſſion, when driven by an hammer, c. 

PUNCTILIO, S. (Ital. from pun2um, Lat.) a ſmall nicety 
of behaviour. A nice point of exaQneſs. 

PUNTTLIOUS, adj. exact in the moſt trivial parts of 
breeding. 

PU'N TE, 8. (punto, Span. punctum, Lat.) a nice point of 
ceremony. 'The point in fencing, 

PU'NCTUAL, adj. (pun&4uel, Fr.) compriſed or conſiſting 
in a point. Exact; nice in the moſt triffling or minute 
circumſtances. - 

PUNCTUA'LITY, S. ſcrupulous exatneſs. 

PUNCTUA'TION, S. (pon&4uation, Fr.) the act of ſetting 
the ſtops or proper names to ſentences. | 

PU'NTURE, S. (pun&us, Lat.) a hole made with a ſharp 

| inted inſtrument. | 

PU'NGENCY, S. the power of pricking, or cauſing a 
ſenſation of acrimony or ſharpneſs on the tongue. The 

wer of affecting the mind. ' = 

| PUNGENT. adj. (pungens, Lat.) pricking. Affecting the 

| 7 with a ſenſation of ſharpneſs or acridneſs. 

PU NISE, S. (on], Fr.) a bug. 

To PU'NISH, v. 4. (punic, Lat. purir, Fr.) to chaſtiſe: 

; To afflid with penalties or death for the commiſſion of ſome 

crime. ä 

| PUNISHABLE, adj. (punifable, Fr.) worthy of puniſh- 


ment ; capable of puniſhment. 


* 


7 N 


| PUNISHMENT, S. (p#ni/#ment, Fr.) any petalty or pain 


inflicted on account of the violation of ſome law. 

| PU'NITIVE; S. (punitzs, Lat.) inflicting pain or puniſh- 
ment for the violation of ſome law. | | 
PUNK, S. (pug, Sax.) a common proſtitute. S 
PU'NSTER, S. (from pun) a low wit who deals in words that 
| - have a double meaning. +... M74 

To PU'NT, v. ». to play at baſſet or ombre. 
PUNV, adj. (pass, Fr. les Pvrsxy) young :. Inferiour, 


Petty. 
PU'NY, 


2; II * 8 - 
* . wa os n= e ww — Ts» 
pl, - - r * 1 


- 
* „ 


pes 


mp oy 


A. 


PUPIL, 5. (papilla, Lat.). the apple of the eye. A ſcholar, 


PU RCHASE, 3. (powrchas, old Fr. 


P U R 


PU Nv, S. a perſon young and unexperienced. A novice. 
To PU'P, v. =. to bring forth whelps. | 
or one under the care of a tutour. 
PU/PILAGE, S. the ſtate of a ſcholar, or ward. 
1 8. fol 4 272 
ings and imitating the geſtures of an actor. - 
Wn gr... under the direion of another. 


- PUPPET-SHOW, 8. a drama or play performed by wooden 


images moved by wires. | 

„ S. (poupes, Fr.) a whelp, or the ifſae of a female 

. A name of contemptuous reproach implying a per- 
ſon to be unworthy the name of a man. 

PU'RBLIND, S. fee PoxeBLind. 


PU'RCHASABLE, adj. ( purchaſe) to be bought by mo- 


To PURch ASE, v. 4. (pourthaſſer, Fr.) to buy for mo- 
. To obtain at any expence. In fea language, to 
draw in. The capſtan purchaſes apace.”” . 
| T thing bought or 

obtained for money. 


PURE, adj. (pur pure, Fr. purus, Lat.) unſullied. Clear, 


or not muddy; unaltered by any mixtures. Not connected 


with any thing extrinſic. Free, or clear. Void of 


ilt, or fin. Not vitiated, applied to ſpeech. Mere. 
haſte. 
PU'RENESS, S. the quality of being free from mixture, 
compoſition, guilt, or vitious modes of ſpeech. 
PU'RFILL, S. (pourfilet, Fr.) a kind of trimming for wo- 
mens gowns, made of tinſel and thread. 


_ PURGA'TION, 8. (Fr. purgatio, Lac.) the act of cleanſing 


from bad or vitious mixtures. The act of cleanſing the 
body downwards by medicine. The act of clearing from 
the imputation of guilt. : 

PU'RGATIVE, adj. (pur Ar purgati uus, Lat.) having 
the power of cleanſing the body by ſtool. . W 

PU RG ATORY, S. (purgatorie, Fr.) a place wherein ſouls, 
according to the Romiſh church, are cleanſed from carnal 
impurities before their tion into heaven. 

To PU'RGE, v. a. (purger, Fr. purgo, Lat.) to cleanſe or 
clear. To clear from guilt, or imputation of guilt. 'To 
evacuate the body by ſtool. To clarify from dregs or im- 

rities, applied to liquours. : £2 

PU'RGE, S. a medicine which cleanſes. The impurities of 
the body by ſtool. E 8 : 

PURIFICA'f ON, 8. ( purificatio, Lat.) the act of making 
pure or cleanſing from foreign mixtures. The act of 

cleanfing from guilt, or bodily impurities. 


 PURIFICATIVE, PURI'FICATORY, adj. having the 


er or tendency to clear from im 

PURIFIER, S. a cleanſer, or reſiner. 

To PU'RIFY, v. 4. ( puriſer, Fr. purifico, Lat.) to cleanſe 
from impurity, filth, corruption, guilt, barbarouſneſs, or 
improprieties. 

PURITAN, 8. a perſon pretending to extraordinary purity 
in religious worſhip. | 


PURITANICAL, adj. relating to, or reſembling Puri- 


tans. 

PU'RITANISM, S. the tenets of a who affects ex- 
traordinary purity in religious worſhap. 

PURITY, S. (purite, Fr. puritas, Lat.) cleanneſs or free- 
dom from dirt, foulneſs, guilt, unchaſtneſs, or foreign 
mixtures. 


 PURL, S. (ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be contracted from 


purfile) an embroidered border. A kind of liquour in 
which wormwood, and other bitters are infuſed. 

To PU'RL, v. *. (derived by Mr. Lye from porla, Swed. 
to murmur) to murmur or flow with a gentle noiſe. Ac- 
tively, to adorn the edges with fringe or embroidery, 

oh = 23 S. the borders of a foreſt. A border, or in- 
cloſure. a 

PURLV'IS, S. thoſe pieces of timber that lie a-croſs the 
rafters, on the inſide to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. 

To PURLOIN, v. 4. (Skinner derives it from pour and 
loin, Fr. but Lye, from purilhownan, Sax. to lie hide; a 
word I have not met with) to ſteal, or take away the pro- 

rty of another privatcly. 
RLOVNER, S. one that takes away the property of an- 
other privately. | | 


PURPLE, ag. (parper 5 en, Sax. pourpre, Fr. purpureus, 
ure 


Lat.) red tintured with blue. In poetry, red. 
To PURPLE, v. a. (purpura, Lat.) to make of a red co- 
lour mixed with blue. | | 
PUBTING S. ſpots of a livid red colour, which break out 
in fevers. | en 


PU'RFLISH, .agj. ſomewhat purple, 


| 
£, Fr. Snpus, Lat.) à ſmall image movedy 


| 


. 


—_ —_— 


—{ . 


PUT 


7. 


pf adiſcourſe or writing. | 
LB ACK ME v. a. * ſhow. an * | 
| S. ( propos, Fr. propofotum, Lat.) intention 
deſign. Effect. Conſequence. Example; Suitable yi 
do the end intended. i — . 
To PU'RPOSE, v. a. to intend, deſign, or reſolve, 
| 9 . I „ or Sos 
RR, ©. 8. (from the ſound) to murmur like a c: 
n f ** 
PU RSE, S. (uur, Brit. bour/e, Fr.) a ſmall bag in which 
| money is kept. | . 
PU RSE, v. a. to put into a purſe. To gather up like the 
mouth of a purſe, 
PU'RSENET, 8. a net whoſe mouth is cloſed, like that of ; 
1 with a ö 
e Fo Oran 
. » E J S, S. from 1 
| neſs of breath. NTT 7 
 PU'RSLAIN, S. a plant. 
PURSU/ABLE, a4. fit to be purſued. 5 
PURSU*ANCE, S. the proſecution, proceſs, or continua. 
tion of an attempt. 
PURSU/AN'T, adj. done in conſequence of any thing. 
To PURSUE, v. a. (pourfatore, Fr.) to Chaſe or follow 5 
an enemy in order to ſeize. To continue an attempt. To 
follow as an example. To endeavour to attain. Neuter. 
ly, to go on or continue. 
PURSU'ER, S. one who follows with an intention to ſeize, 
PURSUIT, S. LPS, Fr.) the act of following with an 
intention to take. An endeavour to attain, A proſecu- 
tion or continuation of a deſign. 


An attendant on an herald: 
PURSY, adj, {pouffif}, Fr.) fat and ſhort breathed. 


animal. | 
To PURVE'Y, v. a. (pour voir, Fr.) to provide with con- 
veniencies. To procure. Neuterly, to buy proviſions. 


PURVE'YANCE, 8. proviſions. The act of procuting 


roviſions. 

PURVE'YOUR, S. one that res victuals. A pimp. 
neration of matter in a wound,  _. . 

PU'RULENT, 2%. (Fr. purulentus, Lat.) abounding with 
matter. 

9 — Lat.) the matter of a ſore. 
0 „ V. &. (ponſſer, Fr. poſuzidan, Perl. adjuſit, 
Boh. puſfiti, Sclav.) to thruſt * ive by thruſting — 
any thing. To preſs forward. To enforce or drive to a 
concluſion. To importune or teaze. Neuterly, to 
make a thruſt, effort, or attack. | 

PU'SH, S. a thruſt with one's hand, a flick, or with a point- 
ed infirument. A forcible effort or ſtruggle. Exillence; 
trial, A ſudden emergence. | 

PU'SHING, aj. enterprizing ; officious. | 

PUSILLANYMITY, E. {pufllanimite, Fr. pufillus, and ani- 
mus, Lat.) want of courage ; meanneſ of ſpirit. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS, 2. void of courage. Mean ſpirited 
or narrow minded. N 

PU'SS, 8. (puſo, Lat. a dwarf) the common appe lation 
for a cat. lorry woman. * 

PU'STULE, S. (Fr. pufu/a, Lat.) a ſmall ſwelling or tu- 
mour filled with matter. A pimple. 

PU'STULOUS, agj. abounding in puſtles or pimples. 

To PU'T, v. a. (putter, Dan. to plant; /ponditi, Sclav.) to 

lay down or depoſite. To place in any ſituation or con- 
dition. To expoſe or 2 To uſe any action by 
which the ſtate of any thing is changed. To cauſe or 
introduce. To reduce to any ſtate, followed by te. To 
form or regulate. To bring to any ſtate of mind or tem- 
per. Uſed with zy, to turn off, divert, or thruſt aſide. 
Followed by down, to baffle, repreſs, © craſh, degrade, 
bring into diſuſe, confute, or commit to writing. Uſed 
with forth, to propoſe, extend, emit, or exert. Uſed 
with 1, to interpoſe. . Followed by practice, to uſe or 

exerciſe. Followed by of, to pull off or lay aſide; to de- 
lay or defeat by ſome artifice or excuſe ; to paſs off by 
fraud or deceit ; to procraſtinate ; to diſcard ;. to obtrude 


by falſe appearances or recommendations. Uſed with en 


or upon, to impute or charge ; to dreſs or cover with 
cloaths ; to incite, forward, or promote ;. to impoſe or in- 
Ai; to aſſume, or take; 10 repoſe. © Uſed with over, to 
' refer. "Uſed with our, 10 place at intereſt ; to extinguiſÞ, 


| from the 


* 
* 


y3 to 


* 


ve from or expel ; to make public, 


IT — applied 


PU'RPORT, s. (pourporte, Fr.) the deſign, effect or tendeneß 


PU RSUIVANT, S. {pear/uivant, Fr.) a ſtate meſſenger, 


PURTENANCE, 8. Cappertenance, Fr.) the pluck of an 


PU'RULENCE, PU'RULENCY, S. Cu, Lat.) the ge. 


applied to 5545 or fight to ſhoot like a plant; to extend 


e 


| 7 
WW 
üpplted to books; to diſconcert. Uſed with 4e, topuniſh 
or kill, Followed by hand, to aſſiſt. Followed: by it, 


to perplex, diſtreſs, or preſs hard. Followed by death, to 
kill. Followed by eogetber, to heap or accumulate into one 


„ 


"ſum or maſs. 
pon , to incite or inſtigate; to impoſe; to lay upon; 


ſhoot or. grow, applied to plants. Uſed.with forth, 
to bind or ſhoot out; uſed with in, to enter into a port 
or haveny to claim; followed by in for, to ſtand candi- 
date. Uſed with of, to leave land in a veſſel. Uſed with 
ever, to go acroſs or to the other fide of the river, Ic. in 
a veſſel. To put to ſea, implies, to ſet ſail, or begin one's 
courſe. Uſed with up, to offer one's ſelf as a candi- 
date; to advance or bring one's ſelf forward. To put up 
with, implies, to bear without reſentment. 
PU'T, S. an action or ſtate of diſtreſs. A clowniſh perſon. 
A game at cards. A put off, implies a ſhift or excuſe. . 
PU/TID, adj. (putidus, Lat.) mean, low, or worthleſs. _ 
PU'T LOGS, S. ſhort pieces of timber, about ſeven, feet 


the wall, and ſerving to bear the boards on which the 
builders ſtand. . 
PUTREFA'CTION, 8. (Fr.) the ſtate of growing rotten. 
A kind of fermentation of the inteſtine particles of bo- 
dies, which tends to deſtroy their form of exiſtence. 
PUTREFA'CTIVE, . (putrefactus, Lat.) making: rot- 
ten. 9 | Dai 
To PU'TREFY, v. a. to make rotten. Neuterly, to grow 
rotten, | * | 
PU”TRID, a. (putride, Fr. putridus, Lat.) rotten, corrupt. 
A putrid fever, is that in which the humours have ſo 
little circulation, that they fall into an inteſtine motion 
and putrify. 
PU'T'TER, S. one that ſtates, propoſes, or places. Fol- 
lowed by oz, an inciter or inſtigator. 


* 


a conſbnant, the fixteenth letter of the alpha- 
O 9 bet; called cue, from the French guete, or tail, it 
being an O with a tail to it. In the Gothic al- 
| phabeft, it 1s in the form of an O, with a dot in the mid- 
dls: And is by ſome ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the 
antient manner of writing the p 4oph of the Hebrews, on- 
ly by making the top round, and carrying its perpen- 
* ſtroke oblique under the round one. Though it 
had a place in the Saxon alphabet, * they generall 
ſubſtitute cw in its room, ſpelling cwwe/lan, Sax. to quell. 
or kill, in that manner. In nolliſh, it is always followed 
by a «, and ſounded not unlike cv, excepting in guoit, 
which is pronounced coiz,. as in the French, from whence 
it is borrowed. | 12 | 
To QUA'CK, v. 3. (quacken, Belg.) to cry like a duck ; 
in this ſenſe it is often written guacke, to expreſs the ſound 
better. To chatter loudly and boaſtingly. Hs; 
QUA'CK, S. a n who pretends to arts which he does 
not underſtand, generally applied to ignorant pretenders 


in Raye. | 
WAL . v. S. che practice of phyfic without judgment 
or knowledge. | | 
VADRA, K. a — uſed in compoſition, from quadrans, 
- hgnifyin ur. 
WADRAGE: IMAL adj. (Fr.) Lenten; belong to, or 
performed in Lent. ; ** 


WA DRAN GLE, S. (onadratus and angular, Lat.) a ſquare; 
a circle with four ren 5 


j 


2 3. r of a circle. An inſtrument contain- 
ng the fours part of a circle, with which altitudes are 


vadratus, Lat.) ſquare, or having four 
es; four equal parts. 


* N make a. tool of a perſon. Neuterly, to go or move. 
0 


ed with up, to paſs by unrevenged ; to 
expoſe. to ſale; to ſtart; to hoard ; to hide. Uſed with 


long, uſed in building ſcaffolds, lying at right angles from | 


tt " —__. 


— 


| 


" QUA'DRU 
| QA RE, v. 4. (Lat.) enquire; ſeek. A word made uſe of, 


To QUA'FF vv. a. 


QU AKE, S. a ſhudder, or trembling motion. : 


To QUA'DRATE, v. u. (quadratus, 


: 


"x * 4 4 


* 


| PU!TTINGSTONE,/8.: a fone placed before the gates of 


houſes, in Scotland, for trial of ſtrengtnm. 
PU'TTOCK;-8: (derived by Minſhew from Bense, Lat.) a 
\buzzard, See Buzzard and BrrTErN. g 
PUT TV, S. a kind of powder on which glaſs is ground. 
A cement uſed by glaziers to faſten glaſs in windows- 
To PU'ZZLE, v. a. (from pale of poſe) to perplex or 
confound with difficulties. 'To make intricate; Neuterly, 
to be bewildered or confounded. 


PU'ZZLE, $. embarraſſment ; lexity. 
PY'GARO, S. a bird. 8 ; 


PYGME'AN, adj. (from pygmy) like a pygmy. Belongin 

to 4 pygmy. e | 

PY'GMY, 8. (pgmie, Fr. Hes, pugmaics, Gr.) a perſon 
belonging to a nation formerly fabled to be only three ſpans 


high, and to have been devoured by cranes. A dwarf, or 
very ſhort 


perſon, 
PYLO'RUS, S. (ges, pulores, Gr.) the lower orifice of 
the ſtomach. ** 


| PY/RAMID, S. (ppramide, Fr. pyramis, Lat. and Gr. from 


Tvp, pur, Gr. fire, becauſe it reſembles a flame in being 


or polygonal baſis, and terminating at the top in a point. 
The pyramids of Egypt, the burial place of their kings; 
are famous both for 1 2 height and magnitude. - 
PY'RAMIDAL, PYRAMPFDICAL, ' 2%. reſembling, or in 
the form of a pyramid; _ * 
PY'R AMIS, S. à pyramic. 
PY'RE, S. a pile to be burnt; A funeral pile. 
PYRI'TES, S. (mvp, pur, Gr.) fireſtone. 
PYR'RHONISM, S. (from pyrrho, the founder of the 
Sceptics) ſcepticiſm, or univerſal doubt. 
PY'X, 8. (xis, Lat.) the box in which the Romans uſed 


to keep the hoſt. Pieces of coin preſerved in a box after 


every coinage ; hence the trial of the yx, implies the trial 
of ſuch pieces as have been reſeryed in a box in Welt- 
minſter Abbey for that purpoſe. | 


 QUA'DRATE, S. a ſquare or.furface having four equal and 
peru ſides. In aftrolo Y, an, aſpect of the heavenly bo- 


ies, in which they are diſtant 90 degr. from each other. 


t.) to ſuit; or be 
accommodated ; followed by with. 


QUA'DRATURE, 8. (Fr.) the act of ſquaring. The 


firſt and laſt quarters of the moon. The ſtate of be- 


ſquare. 


In 8 i 
QUADRIE'NNIAL, ad. (quddrienzium, Lat.) containing four 


ears z happening every fourth year. 


Qt A'DRIFED, 2%. (quadrifidis, Lat.) cloven into four 


arts. 


P |; | | 
. QUADRILA'TERAL, a . ( guadrilatere, Fr.) having 


four ſides. 


a 8. (Fr.) a game at cards. 


A'DRUPED, S. (quadrupede, Fr. guadrupes, Lat.) an api-\ 
001 „ our legs. PR? | 7 
(Fr.)] tour-fold. | 


when a queſtion is put. 5 


Neuber Fr. to be drunk) to ſwallow in 
large draughts. Neuterly, to drink much. | 


QA OGG, adj. (quag) bogey. 
E J. (quag) bog 


A'GMIRE,.S.. (i. e. quating re) a bog which trembles 


under one's feet, vg eg 130-6 
QUAIL, 8. a bird ef game, perhaps fo called from its 


mournful cry. 


ſpirited. 


AFNT, adj. (cont, Fr. comptus, Lat. ) nic2, exact to 
exceſs. Neuterly, ſubtily contrived, fine-ſpun, affected. 


he angles, To QUAIL v. #. (quelen, Belg.) to languiſh, or grow di- 
WA'DRANT,.S., _—— Lat.) the fourth part; the |, 25 d | * 


'To QUAKE, v. n. (cwacan, Sax.) to ſhake or tremble with - 


or fear. To ſhake with the leaſt jog or motion; 
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pointed at top) in geometry, à ſolid ſtanding on a ſquare | 


r 


zar. rr 


rr. r 
—— So . 4 


Juris. 


ws * & PS v 


— A 4. 
1 —— — — — — r 
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th atone! Mii gol e e 
: QUA'KERS, S. (fo called from the extraordinary agitation 
1 religious ſeck chat aroſe /durin 


founded by George Fox. Their particular tenets are 
built on Scripture miſunderſtood, and conſiſt in be- 


lieving that every on is at preſent inſpired in the 
ſame AGE 82 ſtles; bes they Roy a ſtand- 
ing miniſtry, and hold, that no one is authoriſed to 
x - unleſs immediately pr” 4p, the Holy Ghoſt ; 
they reje&t the ſacraments ba and the Lord's 
ſupper as, outwardly adminiſtered „ Hold oaths on any oc- 
caſion unlawful ; are extremely plain in their 1 2 as 
well as in their language; lock on payment of tythes 
as inconſiſtent with the goſpel, and are remarkably fimple, 
if not meek and juſt in their dealing | 
QUALIFICA'TION, $: (Fr.) that 
or thing fit. . An accompliſhment. 
To QUALIFY, v. a. (qualifier, Fr.) to render fit for any 
thing or employment. Io abate, ſoften or diminiſh. 
o m . | 
UA'LITY,:S. (ni,, Fr. qualitas, Lat.) that which occa- 
by a thing de wy — a particular 4 — A 
: y or accident. Diſpoſition or temper. Virtue or 
9 — — Rank. Nobility. 
2 S. (cwealm, Sax. death] a ſudden fit of fickneſs, 
or uor. | 


ang 
QUA'LMISH, adj. ſeized with ſqueamiſhneſs. 
UA'NDARY S. (en dirai je, Fr. what ſhall T'fay about 
it ? a doubt; a ſtate of perplexity and uncertainty. 
QUANTITY, S. (anti, Fr. quantitas, Lat.) that pro- 
perty of a thing, which anſwers to the queſtion, ho much ? 
that which can be increaſed or diminiſhed. In grammar, 
the _ of time uſed in pronouncing a ſyllable. 
QUA'NTOUM, S. (Lat.) quantity; or amount. The guan- 
. tum of merit.“ Swirr. | 
QUA'RANTAIN, QUA'RANTINE, S. (quarantain, Fr.) the 
ſpace of days which a ſhip's crew, coming from places 
affected with the plague, is obliged to obſerve without inter- 
courſe or commerce with others. 
To QUA'RREL, v. 3. (querreller, Fr.) to debate, diſpute, or 
fall into variance. 
QUA*RREL S. a ſtate of variance. A ſtate wherein two or 
more perſons mutually accuſe, conteſt or fight with each 
other. A cauſe of enmity. ha 
„ GI hs adj. inclined to brawls; eafily pro- 
voked. 
UA'RRY, S. (quarr?, Fr.) a ſquare. Game flown at by an 
wk, from guerrir, Fr. or carry. A mine, whence ſtones 
are dug; from guarrier, quarrel, Fr. carrig, Il. ſtone, or 


„Erſ. a rock. | 
QUART, s. of a gallon, A veſſel 


Er.) the fourth 
which holds the fourth part of a gallon. 
QUA'RTAN, S. ( febris guartana, Lat.) an ague happening 
QUARTATION 8. (quartus, Lat.) an opera . ind 
ARTA „S. (quartus, Lat.) an on e 
refiners, wherein a fourth part of gold, and three nad 
filver are compounded, 
QUARTER, S. ( guart, guartier, Fr.) a fourth part. A 
region of the ſkies, alluding to the ſeamens card, or the four 
points of the horizon, A particular of a town or 
country. The place where ſoldiers ftand or are lodged. 
A proper ſtation. Mercy, or pardon of life ſhown by a 
conquerour. A ae of buſhels. A part of a ſhoe, 
which makes up one fide of the heel and contains the ft 
which holds the buckle. A falſe quarter. A clift or chi 
in a horſe's hoof from top to bottom. | ,” 
To W v. a. to divide into four parts. To break 
by force. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. To feed or diet. 
To bear as an addition to ones hereditary arms. ; 
oe out S. a quarterly allowance. 
QUA'RTER-DAY 8. one of the days by which the 
divided into four and on which rents are paid. 
UA'RTERDE 8. the ſhort upper deck of a ſhip. 
QUARTERLY, adj. containing a fourth | 
8 * once in a quarter of a year. 
QUARTERMASTER, S. one Who regulates the quarters 
or lodgings of ſoldiers. 
.QUA'RTERN, S. a pill, or the fourth part of a pint. 


wy 


QUA'RTERSTAFF, S. a ſtaff of defence, fo called from 


the manner of afing it, one hand being placed on the mid - 
dle and the other half way between that and the end. 


QUARTILE, S. an aſpeck of the planets, when three ſigns, 


or A rees, diſtant from each other. 
QUARTCO, S. (re, Lat.) the fize of a book in which a 
28 is ſo as to contain four leaves. 


ASH, v. a. (qua/er, Belg. fare, Ital. 5, 
Lat.) to cruſh by e To dat faded. ee 


* 


the interregnum, and 


Which makes any perſon 


* 


| 
| 


- To 


. Vr K, S. a live animal. The living fleſh or 


1 


$ | void or annul, from caſſus, Lat. Neuterly, to be ſhaken 
they were under when moved, as they ſay, by the ſpirit) | TS) BIOPTH Gs | 


| QUE'RULOUS, adj. ¶ guerulus, Lat.) mourning 


QU1 


QU ARTERN ION, or QUARTE'RNARY, S. 

rius, Lat.) the number 4. 8 . (9s erna. 
. quartrain, Fr.) a ſtanza conſiſting of four 
a mes, | g , *% . p 


To QUA'VER vr s. {cwwavan, Sax) to ſnake or make a tre. 
5 Lops. ſound w 37 121 | ny he tremble. 
A'Y, S. {quai, Fr.) a or artificial on a 
hat where are landed. nan Wer 
EAN, S. {ewwean, Sax. = barren cow. Horcaven, Say 
trumpet. Yuena, Sax. a woman. Qzene, Belg. a talka. 
tive woman) a worthlefs woman or a ſtrumpet. 
QUE'ASINESS, S. (queaſy.) the fickneſs of a nauſeated 
© ſtomach. AE | 
UE'ASY, adj. (quei/chen, Belg. to hurt) fick with nauſe. 
1 EA See enden. ** 
QUEEN, S. { cwino, caeirs, cen, Goth. cavern, Sax. , 
- wife or woman, Cena, Brit, quinna, kong, Il. keen, Arm 
vun, gune, Gr. a ke rg, a woman inveſted with ſoverciga 
command. The wife of a king. A pictured card painted 
wich the of a queen. | 


To QUEEN, v. u. to play or perſonate a queen. 
QUEEN APPLE, or QUEENING, S. > ſpecies of apple, 
| QUEER, adj. (a correſpondent of Mr Johnſon ſuppoſes a guy 
man, to be one who had a gur ſet againſt his name in 2 
lit) odd; ftrange ; . | 
To QUE'LL, v. a. F cwellan, Sax. to kill. gualban, Teut. 
ulla Iſl. to torment) to ſubdue or cruſh; originally to kill 
on S. murder. The guilt—of our great quell.” $4 ,,, 
QUEELQUECHOSE, S. (Fr. pronounced &#ic&-aw;,) a tri. 
fle or kick-ſhaw. . wed | 
To QUE'NCH, v. a. {cwenrcar, Sax.) to extinguiſh fire, il. 
lay 2 ſtill any paſſion. Neuterly, to cool, or groy 
COOL. 
UE'NCHABLE, a. capable of being extinguiſhed, al. 
" layed, or appeaſed. * 
Q NCHLESS, adj. not to be extinguiſhed, - 
QUERIST, S. (guere, Lat.) one that propoſes a queſtion; 
an enquirer. | 
—— 8. (cweern, Sax.) a handmill. 
QUE/RPO, S. (corrupted from caverpo, Span.) a cloſe-bodied 


coat, or waiſtcoat. a 
3 habito- 

ally complaining. 
QUERY, S. (quere, Lat.) a queſtion, or enquiry which 


wants a ſolution. 


To QUE'R.Y, wv. 4. to aſk queſtions. 


{ QUEST, S. (queſt, Fr.) the act of ſeeking: An imput- 
"+  nelled jury 


; contraſted from ingueff, An examination, 

QUE'STION, S. (Fr. gue/tio, Lat.) any thing propoſed tobe 
examined, anſwered, or debated. The ſubje& of debate. 

A doubt. A trial. Examination by trial. The ſtate of be- 


5 ſubject of doubt, 9 enquiry, _ 
5 doubt of the 


UE'STION, v. 4. to Enquire, or 
truth of any thing. | 
UE'STIONABLE. adj. liable to doubt or diſpute. 
rn ad v. certainly; without doubt. 
IB, S. (perhaps the ſame With guip) a bitter taunt, 
Ains. | 
QUTBBLE, S. /quidlibet, Lat.) a low conceit founded on 
the mere ſound of words, which ſeem alike when pronoui- 
ced, but have different meanings. 
To QUUBBLE, v. x. to pun, equivocate, or play on tle 
mere ſound of words. Ia 
QUICK, adj. ( cwuic, Sax. quick, guicke, old Teut.) lg 
oppoſed to dead. Swift, oppoſed to flow. Speedy, oppoſed 
to delay. Active, nimble or ſprightly, oppoſed to ſluggil. 


I'CK, adv. in a nimble, ſpeedy, or ready manner. 
ſenib# 


; arts , 

.QU I'CKBEAM, S. ( quicheam, Sax.) the Iriſh aſh, or . 

To QUICKEN, v. a. (ciwcan, Sax.) to make alive. '? 
haſten. To aQuate or excite, Neuterly, to become ali) 

to move faſter. Won 


TCKLY, ado. 


ſpeedily ; mmbly. | 
I'CKNESS, S. — Zwiftnell. AQiviry. Senf bütf- 
re | 


, QUI'/CKSAND, S. a moving ſand. 
To UTCKSET, D. a. to ſet with living plants. 


UICEKSET, S. a plant that will grow. 
QUICKSTGHT 


„ adj. ſeeing ſoon and far. c al 
Nennt a fluid mineral, the heavieſt o 
hown bodies next to gold, of the colour of filver, 


ä — 97 S. lime not quenched with water. 
f 


* 


and fo 
| | ſubtile that it penetrates the parts of all other metals, 


| neee. ren 
ei 
i 
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2 


it, 


_ 
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-QUTDDIT, 8. (from quidlibet, Lat. or qui dit, Fr.) a ſub- 


tilty or equivocation. | 
- QUIDDITY, 8. (guidditas, low Lat.) a trifling nicety, or 
cavil | | | 


4 QUIE'SCENCE, 8. (guicfens, Lat.) a ftate of reſt 


IE'SCENT, adj. at reſt ; not changing place. 
QUVET, adj. (guletus, Lat.) ſtill; free trom diſturbance, 
motion, paſſion, or ſtrife. Smooth, 
QUUET, S. (quies, Lat.) a Rate wherein a thing is not 
moved or diſturbed. Not noiſy. | 
To QUVET, v. 4. to calm; or make ſilent. | 
QUYPE&TISM, S. the doctrine of the Quietiſts, who hold an 
apathy, or abſolute tranquility of mind, ; 
QUYETLY, adv. without noxe, diſturbance, motion, or 
reſiſtance. 
' QUYVET'NESS. S. a ftate of mind free from the turbulence 
of paſſion. 
QULIL,'S. (dbl, Teut. caulis, Lat. a ſtalk) the hard ſtrong 
teather of a wing with which pens are made. A pen. 
Ihe dart of a porcupine. A reed on which weavers wind 
their threads. The inſtrument with which muſicians ſtrike 
their ſtrings. : : 
- QUILLET, S. (quidiibet, Lat.) a ſubtilty, a fraudulent di- 
ſtinction. Fan 
ULT. S. (coverte, Fr. kulcht, Belg. culcita, Lat.) a cover 
made by ſtitching one cloth over another with tome ſoft 
ſubſtance between them. 


To ULT, v. 4. to ſtitch one cloth over another with 


fome ſoft ſubſtance between them. ; 
- QUENCE, S. (coir, Fr, guidden, Teut.) a fruit ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a pear. 

QUINQUAGE'SSIMA, S. (Lat.) a Sunday fo called, be- 
cauſe it is the fiftieth day before Eaſter, reckoned in 
whole numbers. Shrove Sunday. , 

QUI'NQUEFID, adj. (quingue and fidus, Lat.) cloven into 

- - five leaves. 

QUINQUE/NNIAL, a. (quinguennis, Lat.) laſting five 
years; happening once in hve years. i 

-QUUNCY, S. (corrupted from /quinancy) an inflammatory 
ſwelling in the throat. 4 4; 

TRE S. (Fr.) a poſt with a turning top. 

QUINTESSENCE, 8. 

- fyllable, guinea effentia, Lat 
any 1 containing all its virtues. 


. 
* 


) a fifth being ; an extract of 


-QUINTIN, 8. (alt quintanus, Lat. quintain, Fr.) an 
hy poſt gr the of which a croſs turned round 


on a pin, having a broad board with a heavy ſand-bag 

on one end; the perſon playing at the game uſed to 

ſtrike the broad board with his lance, and endeavour to 
paſs by before the ſand-bag could ſtrike him, in its re- 
volution, on the back. 

UVNTUPLE, adj. (quintuplus, Lat.) five fold. 
Vir, 8. (derived from whip) a zeſt or taunt. 
VIE. 8. (cbecur, Fr. chere, Ital. chorus, Lat.) a body of 

fingers, or a chorus. That part of a church where ſervice 

is ſung. A bundle of paper, conſiſting of twenty-four 
- ſheets, from cabeir, Fr. | | 
To QUIRE, v. 2. to ſing in concert. Quiring to the 
« young-eyed cherubims.” SAR E. ; 
QUPRISTER, S. one who ſings in concert, particularly 
applied to divine ſervice. 
RK, S. a quick ſtroke or ſharp fit. A fmart taunt. An 


7 
* 


| 


| 


ſometimes accented on the ſecond | 


ö 


AO 


artful diſtinction. In mufick; a looſe, light tune, in which 
the performer is oſtentatious of his ſkill, , 

To I'T, v. a. (part. paſſ. quir. preters I have quit or 
quitted, quiter, Fr, quitare, Ital. guitar, Span.) to diſcharge 

an obligation or duty. To a To ſet free or 

licharge from. To perform. To clear a debt. To 
abandon or forſake, 'To reſign or give up, 

n 8. (cavici, Sax.) dog-graſs. 

QUTTE, adv. (gui, Fr. free; hence the original expreſ- 
ſion, guite and clean, i. e. with a clean riddance) entirely; 
perfectly; completely. 

QUFT-RENT, S. (fo called according to ſome from quick- 
rent, on account of its ſmallneſs, but according to others, 
from White-rent, becauſe paid in ſilver: The antient re- 

_ cords in which it is written avhice-rent, ſupport the laſt 
etymology) a ſmall rent paid yearly in token of ſubjection 
to the lord of the mannor. OY 

QUTTS, ixterj. a word uſed when any thing is repaid, or 
the oppoſite parties in a game are even. 


- QUITTANCE, S. (quitance, Fr.) a diſcharge from a debt or 


obligation. A return or recompence. | 

To QUUTTANCE, v. a. to repay or tecompence. Sel- 
dom uſed. 

QUI'TTER, S. a deliverer. The fcoria of tin. 

QUYTTERBONE, S. a hard round ſwelling, on the coro- 
net, between the heel and the quarter. 

QUF'VER, 8. (corrupted from cosvrir, Fr. to cover) a 
caſe for arrows. a 

QUPVER, aj. nimble, or active, A little quiver fellow.” 
SHAKE: Obſolete. 

To QUIVER ». . to play to and fro with a trembling 
motion. To ſhake, ſhiver, or ſhudder with cold or fear. 

QUPFVERED, ag. furniſhed with, or placed in, a quiver. 

To QUOY'B, v. . to move like the heart when throbbing. 

5 LIBE T, S. (Lat.) a nice point or ſubtilty. 

QUOFF, S. (coeffe, Fr.) a cap. Particularly applied to that 

worn by a ſerjeant at law. 

QUOVFFURE, S. (coeffure, Fr.) head-dreſs. 
4% fare.” Apps. 

QUOTFN, S. (coin, Fr.) a corner. 
raiſing warlike engines. 

OTT, S. (Fr. coere, Belg.) ſomething thrown out at a 
mark. 'The diſcus. 

To 9 v. u. to play at quoits ; to throw the diſcus. 

QO RUM, S. (from giorum, the firſt word in the commiſ- 
ſion) a bench of juſtices; one in a commiſſion without 
whom the reſt cannot act. n 


« Her gu- 


An inftrument uſed in 


QUOTA, S. (querzr, Lat. how much) a ſhare or proportion. 
QUOTA'TION, S. (from quore) the act of producing the 
paſſage of an authour, either to illuſtrate or confirm, A 


| palage roduced from ſome authour. 
To QT E, v a. (quoter, Fr.) to cite a paſſage from an 
authour. 


QUO'TH, v. imperf. (from cwitham, Goth. caverhban, Sax, 
hoidan, Perl. to or ſay) he fays or faid ; though 
ometimes applied to the firſt perſon, as guorh J. 

1 adj. (quotidianus, Lat.) happening every 
ay. Daily. 

QUOTIDIAN, S. a fever that returns every day, 
O'TIENT, 8. — quoties, Lat.) the number which ſhews 

w often a ſmaller number is contained in a greater, or 


how often the diviſor is contaihed in the dividend. 
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R AD 
the ſeventeenth letter of the alpabet, is called a canine 
5 letter, becauſe the pronunciation of it reſembles the 
* ſnarling of a dog. The form of the capital in the 
Roman, Gothic, and Saxon is alike, but that of the {mall 
letter, both in the Romanprint and in writing, ſeems to have 
been borrowed from the Hebrew A eb, written backwards. 
Its ſound is uniform, In words derived from the Greek it 
is followed by an 6, as in Rhap/edy, &c. In phyſicians 
preſcriptions it ſtands for Recipe, 1. e. take. 
To RAB'ATE, v. 4. (rabattre, Fr.) in falconry, to recover 
a hawk to the fiſt. 
To RA'BBET, v. 4. (rabatre, rabater, Fr.) to plane or cut 
channels in boards, ſo as to make them fit each other. 
RA'BBET, S. a joint made by paring two pieces of wood 
ſo as to wrap over each other. 
RA BBI, or RA*'BBIN, S. (127 or p27) Heb.) a doctor or 
teacher among the Jews. 
RA'BBIT, S. (rabbe, rabbekin, Belg. according to Minſhew, 
from Nad rabba, Heb. to copulate, on account of their ſerti- 


lity, but by Skinner, from rapidus, Lat. fwift) a ſmall animal 


that boroughs in warrens, eſteemed for its fleſh and fir. 

RA'BBLE, S. (rabbelen, Teut. to prate, rabula, Lat.) a tu- 
multuous crowd of low people. | | 

R A'BBLEMENT,, S. the loweſt order of people; the vulgar. 

RA'BID agj. (rabidus, Lat.) fierce, or furious. 

RACE, S. (Fr. from radix, Lat.) a family aſcending or de- 
ſcending. A generation, A particular breed. A root or 
ſprig of ginger, from rayz de gengibra, Span. A particular 
ſtrength or taſte, applied to wine. An extraordin 
force, applied to the underſtanding. A conteſt. or — 

. on foot or horſeback, from ras, Iſl. train or proceſs. 

RA'CEHORSE, S. a horſe bred to run againſt others. 

RACER, S. one that runs to outſtrip another. A racchorſe. 

RA'CINESS, S. {racy) the quality of being racy. 


RA'CK, S. (Belg. from racken, Belg. to ſtretch) an engine 


uſed in torturing, conſiſting of a wheel to which a perſon 

is faſtened with his limbs extended. Torture or extreme 

pain. Any inſtrument which extends. The clouds as dri- 

ven by the winds, from racke, Belg.-a track. A neck of mut- 

ton, from cracca. Sax. racha, Iſl. a grate. A wooden grate in 

* hay is placed. A ſpirituous liquor, contracted from 
RRACK, 

To RACK, ©. a. to ſtream like clouds driven before the wind. 
To torment, harraſs, oppreſs by exaction, force to per- 
formance or extend, from wwracee, Pol. To draw off om 
the lces, 7 ſo called becauſe this was formerly done 
by expreſſion. UPPER Fs TT 

RACKO'ON, S. an animal like a badger, having a tail like 
a fox, cloathed with a thick deep fur; it ſleeps in the day 
in a hollow tree, and goes out in moonſhine to feed on 
the ſea fide. | | 

RA'CK-RENT, S. rent raiſed to the uttermoſt. 

RACKET, S. (derived by Cauſabon, from paxia, rachia, 
Gr. a noiſc) a chattering noiſe. Clamouring, or noiſy con- 
fuſed talk. The inſtrument with which a ball is ſtruck, from 


raqueties, F F. 


RACKING, S. a pace of a horſe, like an amble, except - 


ing that ics time is ſwifter and tread ſhorter. ; 
wed ( rayz, Span. a root) ſtrong taſted ; taſting of 
the ſoil, 


RAD, RED, and Ro, in compoſition, ſignify council in 


the Saxon, from whence they are derived ; thus, rodberr, from 
red, counſct, and berhr, bright, ſignifies eminent for counſel. 
RA'DDOCE, S. a bird. 


KA'DIANCE, RA DIAN cx, 8. grades, Lat.) a ſparkling © 


luſtre; the quality of darting rays. 
be. n v. #. ( radiatus, Lat.) to dart rays, to 
parkle. | 
RA'DIATED, %. (radiatur, Lat.) adorned with rays. 
RADIA”TION, S. (Fr. radiatio, Lat.) a beamy luſtre. Emiſ- 
ſion eyery way from the center. © hes 
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RA'DICAL, agj. (Fr. from radix, Lat.) original, zmplanted 


by nature. Serving to produce. 
To RA'DICATY, v. a. { radicatus, Lat.) to root; to plant 
firmly and deeply. | 421.0 
RA DICLE, 8. (radicule, Fr.) that part of the feed of a plant 
which becomes the root. 8 | : 
RA'DISH, S. (redic, Sax. radis, Fr. radix, Lat.) a root. 
RA'DIUS, S. (Lat.) the ſemidiameter of a circle. In ana- 
tomy, a long ſlender bone of the arm deſcending with the 
ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. | 
To RA'FF, v. a. (raffer, Fr. rapio, Lat.) to ſweep, huddle, 
or take in a confuſed manner. 


To RA'FFLE, v. ». (raſter, Fr. to ſnatch) to caſt dice for a 


rize. 
RAT FLE, S. the determination of a perſon's right to a prize 
by caſting dice. 5 44 
RA FT, S. (probably from ratis, Lat.) a frame or float to 
goods or perſons on water, made by laying or tying 
pieces of timber together. Re; 9 
RAF TER, S. (rer, Sax. rafter, Belg.) pieces of timber, 
which ſtand by pairs on the reaſon, meet in an angle on che 
top, and compoſe the roof of a building. 
RA'FTERED, adj. built with rafters. | 
RA'G, S. (hracade, Sax. torn, rhavyg, Brit. a rent, gaze, 
rachos, Gr.) a piece of cloth torn-trom the reſt. Any thing 
rent or tattered. / 7 | | 
RAGAMU'FFIN, S. a perſon cloathed in rags. 
RA'GE, 8. (Fr.) violent anger or fury. Aggravation or in. 
creaſe of pain. 
To RA'GE, v. u. to be hurried away by exceſſive anger. To 
exerciſe fury. To act with mad or ungoverned fury. 
RAGA'UT, S. (Fr. pronounced rages) meat ſtewed and 
highly ſeaſoned. . | 
RAG ORT, S. a plant. 
RA'GSTONE, S. a ſtone ſo named from its breaking in a 
ragged or irregular manner, 'The ſtone on which the edge 
of a tool new ground is ſmoothed. 5 
RALVL, S. riegel, Teut.) a croſs beam fixed at the ends in 
two upright poſts. A ſeries of paſts connected by beams, 
by which any thing is incloſed, differing from a pale, becauſo 
it does not riſe 2 high above the croſs beam. A kind of 
bird. A woman's upper garment, called likewiſe a ig trail, 
from regle, Sax. 
To RATL v. à. to incloſe with rails; to range in a line. 
Neuterly, to ſpeak to or about, with reproachful terms. 
RAFLLERY, S. (raillerie, Fr.) flight and jocoſe ſatire. 
RAITMENT, S. (for arraiment, from array) cloaths, or dreſs, 
Seldom uſed unleſs in poetry. bh 
To RAIN, v. 2. (renian, Sax. , Belg. r *  # 
regner, Dan.) to fall in drops from the clouds, To fall 
like rain. I rains, i. e. the water falls from the clouds. 
Actively, to pour down like rain. \ 
RAIN, S. (ren, Dan. reg, old Teut.) water deſcending from 
tze clouds in drops. | 
ay; © BOW, S. (renboga, Sax. reghenboghe, Belg. regenbogen, 
. Teut.) a meteor in form of a party-coloured ſemicircle, ap- 
pearing in a rainy ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by the refraction 
pf its 2 in drops of falling rain. | 
ER, S. (rana, Sax. rangifer, Lat.) a deer uſed 
in the northern countries for drawing ſledges. 
RAI'N-WATER, S. water which deicends from the clouds. 


j RAINY, adj. ſhowery ; wet. | 


To RAVSE, v. a. {re/a, Swed. rai/er, Dan.) to lift, or heave 
. from the ground. To ſet a thing upright, which laid 
| along on the ground. To ere& or build. To prefer or 

exhalt. To enlarge. 'To-excite, rouſe, or ſtir up. To 
bring into being. To call into view, applied to ſpirits. 
To occaſion, or begin, applied to reports. To utter loudly, 
applicd to the voice, To collect, applied to money. To 
allemble or lay, applied to armies. To Oy 

| | | 7 1 4 7 ain fo Du ga Mmmer, 


1 RAN 


"RAS 
applicd to, rie wih ta, Strong bange, from as 
- EP iſh, 79 0 125 r iu che fun! lug on of 7 W es ED kk 2 5 
* N 7 AN Ye in the * E B-0 rlow the 1 nat it 'W in working, 11 
: | 4 | Vo” 2 A 
RAKE ad an inſtrument. with 4 RANKS. 8. 2 „ F. Js Ne of allo sed A 


Phan eeds. A 
* te diſorder! 21 view a5: 5 po Hef _ 541k from 
( P Fr. d l or rekel, Belg. Pa Tonk eſs "Y 


To RAKE, ©. 4 FE PE A e clear ith 
To draw together by Nat or 2 To ſcour Lage! 
ſearch with vehement deſire. T9 he heap far or in order to 
cover; uſed with, 2. Neuter y, to 1 in- 
cludling the idea of noiſomeneſs. Te paſs 
violence. 
— 8. (according to its e ſpelling, | it 
comes from rake and bell, Ba may well uſed in 
modern ſenſe. But Skinner derives it from racaille, Fr. 


claſs, or order. Degree of 42 nity. gh plc, 
0 NN » V. a. ranger, Fr, 9 gon 
nr os in any particular claſs. To diſpoſe! yl 


gular manner. Nene to be ranged, ien - 
cluded in a particular 


To RA'NKLE, v. n. to feſter, or CR, To be 
inflamed, applied both ta the . 

RA NKL, adv. in a coatſe, or groſs manner. .; / - + 

RA'NKNESS, S. exceſs of plenty. 

RA'NNY, S. . araneus, eee 

To RANSACK V. 4, Cran, Sax. and ſala, at's to 
ſearch for or ſeize) to 1 or pillage. To ſearch Har- 


, - zabble, and Junius from rakel, Belg. a mongrel) Enid, rowly. 2 1 


vicious or debanched perſon. RD 

'KISH, adj. like a rake'; looſe or lewd. 

o RA'LLY, v. a. FCrallier, Fr.) to reduce diſordered forces 
to order. To treat with ſatirical mirth, or reprosch with 


good humour; to banter. Neuterly, to dome together in 


a hurry, To come into order again after having been put 
into confuſion, 

RAM. S. (Sax. and Belg.) 2 male ſheep. An inflrument 
with an iron head uſed in battering walls. 

To RAM. v. 4. to drive with Violence, alluding to the 
motion of a battering ram. To fill with any thing driyen 

hard. 

To RA'MBLE, v. n. ( rammelen, Belg. to rove lewdly, 
.ramb, Swed. to rove) to wander ; to rove, or go about 
without any fixed reſolution, or determined place. 

RA MBLE, S. a wandering and irregular excurſion. 
RA'MBOOZE, RA'MBUS, 8. a drink made of wine, ale, 
eggs and ſugar, in the winter; but of wine, milk, ſugar, 
an n in the 5 | .) Gal 
 RA'MAKIN, RA'MEQUINS ramegui urs, Fr, 
| flices of bread 2 West 20 4 

RA'MMER, S. an inſtrument by which any thing is driven 

hard. The flick with which a charge is forced. into 


RAMIFI ICA'TION, s. (Fr. from ramus, Lat.) diviſion or 
aration into branches; the act of branching out. 
To 1 V. v. 4. (ramifier, Fr.) to 5 into branches. 
Neuterly, to be parted into branches. NN 
RA'MMISH,, a4j. rank, or ſtrong ſcented. 4 | 
1 adj. (ramus, Lat. a N Wag conſiſt- 
I K e ea e e 'Þ Ital.) 
„ v. u, Crampen, Sax. ramper, Fr. e, 
"Y Th leap with violence. To climb; applied S 
RA Mp, S. a leap or ſpring. 
RAMPANT, S. (from rampant) prevalent. Not in uſe. 
RA'MPANT, adj. (Fr.) prevailing or breaking through re- 


ſtraint. In heraldry, reared. up in order to combat. 
To RA'MPART, or RA'MPIRE, 


arts, Not in uſe. 


non 7 raiſed about the body of a place, and formed | 


into ons Bee . e ces. 
RA'MPIONS, $ k wh 


RA'MSONS, 8. L. on 1 5 

RA N, che preter of Run. * 

To RA'NC „ V. a. tomb Kok 2 to ben or 

injure by a 15 twiſt, . 

RA'NCID, (rancidus, Lat.) ftron ſcented. , 2 5 

1 1. adj. (from racour ) ſpiteful in the higheſt 
egree, | 

RA'N COUR, 'S. Crancocur, old Fr.) hatred continued. 


RA'ND, 8. Bag) a border or ſeam, „The rand of 
A ſhoe.” 


* wp * 


| KANE. S. (randon, Fr.) want of direction, rule, Wr | 


RA'NDOM, adj. done by thence,” or without deſign 

RA'NFORCE, S. the ring of a gun next the b 4 

RANG, preter of Rin. 

To RA'N E, v. a. (ranger, Fr. rbenge, Brit.) to place in or- 
der or rank. To rove over. Neuterly, to rove at large. 
To be placed 1 in order; 


RANGE. 8. (ranged, F 822 t laced { in 
a lige. A 250 or An — king p p for ex- 


- eurſibn, © Compaſs taken in by thing extended or 
laced in order. Ne ſtep of a ally itchen grate. 


NI NOER. 8. one that roves about. A 40 that beats the | 
RN An officer that Tooks after the game of a foreſt... 
K, 1. Franc, Sax. ) ſtrong ; 5 growing too faſt. Pruit- 


Ay 
: * 
A 


v. 4. to forkify mA ramp: | | 
R 'MPART, RA'MPIRE, S. a m bank of earth, ons | 


RA'NSOME, S.. (rancon, Fr.) the. price paid for the re- 
demption of a priſoner. 

TH He Ok, v, a. — Fr. ) to free from punith- 

or captivity by money. 

NA N v. 2. (randen, Belg. to rave) to make uſe of pom- - 

pPous and high-ſounding Language without gt oe 
dignity of thought. 

RA NT, S. high ſounding language without proporticaat 
dignity of thought. 

RA'NTIPOLE. S. wild; raving s rakiſh. 

RA'NULA, S. (Lat.) a ſoft bvelling polling the as 
under the ton | 

RANU'N CU. Gs. 8. (Lat. )a flower called likewifo crowf6or. 

| To RAP, v. a. (hreppan, Sax.) to ſtrike with a fmart and 

| BY blow. Actixely, to afret with rapture and 8 

| .. To ſnatch. away, from rapio, Lat. To rap. und rem, is, to 

| Teize by violence; from refan, Sax. to bind, and rana, 

I. do plunder, and ſhould, be written rap end ran. 
RAP, S. a quick ſmart blow. 

| RAPA'CIOUS, ag. (rapace, Fr. eee, Lat.) given to plun- 

der; „Eiring by violence. 

RAPA/ C ITY, S. (rapacite, Fr. 8 Lat.) the act of 

ſeizing by: violence. The quality: of being addiated to 


lunder. 


RAPE, 8. [rapt, Fr. 2 Lat.) a riolent forcing of a 


virgin. or woman.” A.plant. 
RA'FID, adj. rapide, Br. rapidus, Lat.) quick ; fi and 


violent of monon. 


RAPI'DITY, .S. (rapidite, Fr. rapiditas, Lat. ) violent friſt. 

neſs of motion. 

N S. the quality of being violently Fife. 

RA'PIER, S. (rapiere, Fr.) a ſmall fword uſed only in ” 
. 

RA PIER-FISH, S. a fiſh, abour Give yards 1 which has | 
a ſword growing from its ſnout about a yard long, at the 

baſis it is four inches over, two edged and pointed like a 

| A it preys on fiſh, having ft Rabbed them with its 
wo 

RA'PINE, 8. (Fr. rapina, Lat.) the a of taking war the 
oods of another by violence. Force. Plunder. 


R P'PORT, 8. (Fr.) relation or ppc. Uſed on! 
Sir William Ton ple. * 
RA PTURE, 8. No 2 Lat. 0 ecſtacy ; ; violence of any 
. paſſion ; uncommon heat of imagination; rapidity, or haſte.. 
3 Torrent rapture,” MIL Tr. 
RARE, 8. (Fr. rares, Lat.) uncommon, ſcarce; lenk; 
thin, oppoſed to denſe; thinly ſcattered, raw. 
' RAREE'SHOW, (8. formed in imitation of the foreign pro- 
nunciation of rare ow) a ſhew carried in a box. 
RAREFA'CTION, S. (Fr.) che art of making any medium 
' thin, or of extending the parts of a body ſo that they ſhall' 
take up more room. 
' RAREFV ABLE, adj. capable of being made thino6e. Fi; 


To RA'REFY, v. 8. fem F.) 1 ſs more. thin. ay 
become chin. ni 


| | RARELY, adv, not often; "ſeldom. - "Finely ; [nicely ; ac- 


* | 


curate] 


' RA'RENESS, 8. the « * acne] bo fe] 
| , ppen dom 
and bein Ay aac Value runs rapes Hig 5 
| RARITY, rant, Fr. raritas, Lat.) uncommonneſs. A 
| thing valued for its ſearceneſs or uncommonneſs. Thin- 
neſs. [37 


|| RA'SCAL,. 8. (raſcal, Sa. + tan ba) an Glo: A 
ſcound 

RASCA'LLION,S..one of che Sanden N 
| RA'SCALLY, .adv. in a mean, baſe. or wort 3 5 
To RA! SE, v. a. (rafer, Fr. as this word is ſpelt both nah 
| and ap K TOR, 2 2 * it 2 1 | 
|; $A; ws ee 


RAY 
- when th a6 5, bat whk'an when it ſignifies to ruin 
Wes une which wou rem confaſon} 10 Rim 
. r de 
ka „S. (raſb, Belg.) ſatin. An 0 ed | 
A 1 5 ee "I FP 
RA'SHER, S. (r,, Stliv. in, ae to 
_ » cut} a ſlice , a 9 0 4 | 
-RA'SHLY, adv. in a haſty Gogh 
2 & 6. end contempt: re Tc 
RASP. 8. Ital. ws 
To RA'SP * tage Ig. Later, Pe. 7 As) 
to rub to. powder, er wear away the ſurface y 8 
RA'SP, 8. from the verb off a+ 
TI 00 N ad 
141 Stan, 


RA'SURE, 8. —_ Lat.) the act of 8 or flideing. 
ASORE, &. (og made by rubbing oat a word or letter. 
RAT, S. (ratte, Belg. ratta, Span. rat, Bel; ) an- animal 

than a mouſe, that infeſts houſes and ſhips. To /me!! 
a rat, im e , or to be put on the watch. 
-RA”TABL . (from rate) at a can value. 
RATAFYA, \ anced ratifef) a fine cordial prepared | 
from the ; prone ricots an fo irits. 
RATAN, S. —— An infiroment of cane uſed 
by ſchoolmaſters. A low and mean ſpecies of mahogany. 
RATE, 8. (Fr. ratus, Lat.) a price fixed to any thing, A 
ſettled allowance or quantity. Degree. That which ſets 
the 1 The manner of doing a thing. A tax unpoſed 
a pari 
To RATE, v. a. to value at a certain price. To tax. 
chide with vehemence, from reira, I. ratel, Arm. 
RA'TH, adj. (rath, Sax. 
„ primroſe.” Mirr. 
RATHER, av. (the compara 
more willingly. Preferably. In a great de More 
properly. 3 To have rather, is to prefer, or defire 
in preference; but is cenſured by Johnſon as a a 


reſſion. 
RATIFICA'TION, S. (Fr. ) the act of confirming. 
To RA'TIFY, v. a. (ratum facie, Lat. to confirm. 
RA'TIO, S. (Lat.) 14 
RATIOCINA'TIO — Lat.) the act of "5 
c_ conſequences from . premiſes by. the. exerciſe of 
reaſon. 
1 222 „Lat.) having the uſe of reaſon. 
RA IONA'LE, 8. (Lan) the grounds on which any thing | 
is founded. . -- 
RA'TIONALIST, 8. one who admits of nothing but what 
he can account for on the principles of reaſon. 
n S. the r 1 Reaſonable- 


AA Tad 8. ſor rats. | ©, 
RATTE'EN, S. a kind of tuff. f 
10 


To RA'TTLE, v. . (ratelen, vapor len the 
make a naiſe wh ſhakin together. To 
ſpeak eagerly. and noifily. To make a Wi 1 by 
1 _ To fun or drive ed err To ſcold or rail 
at in a manner. 

RA'TTLE, S. a quick noiſe mads-by the colliſion of ſticks 


or ſhaking a inp incloſed in a . — 
An inſtrument having ang incl 
uſed to pleaſe 1nfants. 
Fn mh 8. a ſnake called from the rattle at 
" the end of its tail. 
RATTOON, S. a Welt. Indian ** 2 
* RA'VAGE, v.'a. (ravagty; Fr.) to a. Ao fack, 
lunder. 0 
11 N S. ſpoil or plunde.. 
To RAVE, v. x. (reven, Belg. raver, Fr.) 25 be dcirions 
or talk irrationally. To burt into fits of faty Whe 9 004. 
perſon. To be un: fond of, 'ufed wih 
To RA'VEL, v. 4. (ravelen, Belg. to entangle) to entan- 


and Joud talk 


gle or entwiſt. Figuratively, to unweave, or undo the 

threads of ſomething woven. da, un d. engaged fn 

2 uſed with over. - Nenterly, bet, engaged 
exities. 

RA'VELIN, S. (Fr.) in fortification, a work _havii he 
faces, that & ſalient angle without © dh ps: 
See the plate facing Fortification. n 
RA'VEN, 's. b Sax.) a large black fo. yt 


To RAVEN, v. Ce, Sax. el 


RE VENOUS, as 


RA'VENOUSN 


ban gryto excels. * 
8, 8. Me quality of raging after prey. 


1 K gs 


1 Wa, 


1 

quickly) early in ſeaſon. The tath | 
ot in uſe 

tive of rath, now out of uſe) | 


. 


| ublie recital. 
| One Rudious in books. 


' RE-ADMUISSION, 
1 To RE-ADñO RN, v. 4. to adorn 


20 


nt 8 
4 W 


a. 


2 * A 
de 91 tn ann 


l Fr. eg bh, a 
by force. * take away by violence. 


MENT, She of of ee, yy fr 


Rapture. 
RAW, 9. (breaf, "Sax. Fan, Dan. . 1 | Belg. eb, 


dot boiled or roaſted. Not drefled enough Either by 


Teut.) 
r ng 


or boiling. Not co ith the ſkin. Sore, 
| or deren ced, re Not Soy 
ap lied to liquors. 
| RA*WNESS, J. the gate of neither being boiled nor roageg 
app lied t food. Inexperience, d to the (Ly 
RA'Y, 8. ( beam of 1 
Am, ae ro 1 N b. gs, Fee, 


RAZER, 8. 1 , Span. 4 root) eee, | o Two razes of 
HAK. 

. 4. '(rafer, * ſee Rapn) to 'overthiow, ruin 

or demoliſh. To face, To extirpate. 


1788 8. i r.) an infrument with a "broad and 
blade uf 


Ra ZOR-FISH, '$ 5 fi #. ength of a man's finger, 

RA'ZURE, S. (rafurs, Fr Rasvke. 

RE, an inſepara le particle Ih from the Latin, denotes 
the doin of a thing a | ſecond me, N 
tion bat 1 87 

RE/ACESS, S. a return of a viſit. 

To REACII, v. a. (retan, Sax,] to tovch or take hold of 
with the hand extended. 0 arrive at, or obtain. To 
firike at a diſtance. . To. bring from ſome diſtant place. To 
transfer by condeſcenfion, u 19 with 70, To extend tr, 
Neuterly, to be extended. To penetrate. 10 take with 
the han extended, uſed with of. 

REACH, S. che act of taking or bringing by extending the 

| ATW. The act of taking or touching with the arm extended. 

Power of attaining. The limit of the underſtanding. A 


contrivance or arti ce. Extent. 
To return an action 


| To REA CT, v. 4. to act back again. 
or im — 5 

S. (Fr.) che action, whereby a body added 

. che action upon the agent. 


REA 
upon 
READ, S. (red, Sax. raed. Belg.) counſel. To wicked 


« read.” STERN. 
To READ, v. a. (preter. and part. paſs. read, but pro- 
nounced” rex, from rd, Sax.) to peruſe, or utter by the 
voice any thing written or . n to diſ- 
cover by warks or learn by obſervation. To know per- 
fectly, or underſtand 
READING, S. the a of Sent words written. or printed. 
Stud y confifling in th fal of books. A lecture. A 
A afl in copies. 

READER, S. one ** peruſes any thing written or printed. 
One whoſe office it is to read 

rayers in charches, 


1 } A'DILY, adv. Without heſitation, Linderance, or delay. 


| READINESS, 8. (fee Rx«vy.) the quality of doing any 


thing without delay, or heſitation. 


. the act of nt again. 


al 


in a hollow part, | 


READY, a N Sax. reds, Swed, brake, Sax. nimble, 
reeden, Be 7 quick in performance, Fit or prepared. 
Willing. Being at the point, or not far ſrom being done; 


withcqt hindrance, or heſitation. 


MAL, a . free, Fr. realis, Lat.) relating to things, not 
| - True, oppoſed to fictitious. Genuine. Io law 
-  confiſtin things immoveable, | 
| REA'EG A arfenie. 


e ie 'S. (realite, Fr.) truth, or real. exiſtence, op- 
nce. Something intrinſically important. 
To 2 „ Via. (real, i/er, 908 to 2 into d: beings 
| To convert money into land 
' Tadeed. 


REALLY} av. actually. Tru 

REA'LM, S ., (proyounced relm, from rial. Fr.) 2 king- 
dom. 255 ngly go government. f 

REAL TV, S. Cal, Ital. Toyal) loyalty, * Where faith 

« and reals —Tremain not.” Par. Ls 


i! 


REAM, S. Van, Fr. riem, Belg.) a bundle of | paper cos; 
| fling of twenty © quires. 

'To REA'NIMATE, Vs, 4. to ere again. 10 reſtors- 
to life. 

| To 3 0 SY £2! "(ipan, 8 Sax. Belg.) = Fe 
| "at harve gathe tain. 12 orm the 
abou of the hr en Neef. 
| RE/AFER, * 2 cuts 2 77 a, 

| REAPING: 100) K, * Curbs in ; canting. 
| l XE'AR, 


R E 


8. {arriere, Fr. the hindermoſt gt er of er y. 
an. = on pe boi The 2 2 | F 


e adj. — 7020 raw; half roaſted. Early, applied | 


s BAR: 4. ran, Gan.) to mi To! lift u any 
1 Alen. To bring P. from ry. ſtate. e. 1 
I e To t or elevate. To rouſe, uſed | 


| AA Tan, 8. he laſt 
trais behind. = latter part. 
| REARMOUSE, 5 - (braremur, Sax.) a bat, more properly 
rer 
| 8 v. #. to climb, or mount again. To go 
a ſecond time. 
REASON, 8. (raiſon, Fr. ratio, Lat.) true and clear prin- 
ciples. Clear and fair deduQtions from premiſes. The 
cauſe or final cauſe, A faculty in man, whereby he is 
_ diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, conſiſting in deducing one pro- 
1 from another, or in finding out ſuch interme- 
e ideas, as may connect two diftant ones. Right. A 
.. Juſt account: After bring, ſuch meaſures as are conſiſtent 
Wich humanity. © Bringing France to reaſon.” Apis. 
To REA'SON, v. a. A ner, Fr.) to deduce conſequences 
from . courſe, or endeavour to 
convince... — to * the rules of reaſon. 
REA'SONABLE, adj. (raiſonable, Fr.) having the facul 
of reaſon. Conſiſtent with the rules of reaſon. 
Moderate. Tolerable. 


A 8. agreeableneſs to reaſon. Mode- 
ration. 
Ore 


REASONABLY, adv. agreeable to reaſon. 
REA/SONING, S. an argument. 
7 REA SSE MBLE, v. a. to collect again. 
o REASSE/RT, v. 4. to aſſert anew, or a ſecond time. 
To — v. 4. (rebattre, Fr.) to blunt, or deprive 
of its . 
REBA'TE, 8. a rule in arithmetic, the ſame as diſcount. 
Hs 8. ¶ cebec, Fr. ribecca, Ital.) a three ſtringed 
ſiddle. 

REBE/L, 8. Crebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat) one who oppoſes the 
lawful authority of a fovercign. 

To RE'BEL, v. #. (rebello, t.) to riſe in oppoſition to 

lawful 1000 J. 

R — che act or ſtate of taking up arms, or 


* lawful authority 
REBELLIOD © mother Fe age in oppoſing lawful autho- 


1 now. &. #. to ecchd back a loud noiſe. 

72 REBO UND, v. =. (rebondir, Fr.) to ſpring back again 
from an ſurface. Actively, to reverberate or beat back. 
REBO/UND,. S. che act of flying back after being driven | 
0 f. oe, Fro Nen Nl. quick and ſad 
EBU*FF, S8. (rebuffade, Fr, a — 

— etna, war ny 
To REBU'FF, v. a. to beat back. To oppoſe with ſudden 


violence. 

To REBUILD, . a. ced rebild) to build again. 

en. adj. (from ' rebuke) worthy of being found 
fault wi 

To REBU'KE wv. a. { reboucher, Fr.) to chide; to find 


fault with. To | ry ak 


REBU'KE, S. any chiding expreſſion. 

RE'BUS, S. (Lat. by things) 1 repreſen 
ture. A kind of a riddle, i in which the different r hübie 
of a perſon's or place's name, are hidden under — 

pictureſque tation. 

76 RECA'LL. v. à. to call back again. To revoke, or. 

reſtore. 

RECA'LL, S. the act or power of calling back. 

To RECA'NT, v. a. (recanto, Lat.) to retract, or conta 
what one has profeſſed, faid, or done. 

RECANTA'TION, S. the act of contradicting what a per- 
ſon has profeſſed, "aid; or done. 

To RECAPITULATE, v. 4. (recapituler, Fr.) to mention 


To repeat again in a conciſe or ſummary manner. 
RECA APIT TULATI ION, + S. a diſtinct repeating of the prin- 


= 2 or arguments of a diſcourſe. 

ECR DE, v. . „ e 2482) to fall back, retreat, or 
1 ; uſed with from. 

RECEIPT, 8. (pronounced, and at preſent ſpelt, receit, from 
receptus, Lat.) the act of receiving. A writing 
= g the receiving money. A phyſician's preſcriprion, 

irection for mak ng any thing conſiſting 
2 Receptio 

To RECETVE, v. 4. Pippi Fr.) to take or obtain any 
thing as: due. To take from another. To give affent to, 

applied to the mind. To admit. To conceive in the 

and. To entertain as a gueſt. 


troop. The end; the tail or | 


| 


acknow- -1 


er V 
1 To 5 53 „ 


\ 


A 


| RECBTVER;"S, his is pen Aid dim — ol 
vr paid by another. ho' Ae oF the 7 7 Tr 
a WL. veſſel i 1 25 ty drop ff kde 
beſtel into 3: are püt, JErin 
are tried 4 55 15 
e 1 „ Leg) n the late of being 1% done, 
or Exi 


RECENT, ad. {ricent, Lat, ) not long, exiſtent, News, late, 
RE'CENTNESS, s. the. quality of being lately uſed, 2 


or done. 


RECEPTACLE, 8. / r Lat.) a veſſel or place i in- 
to which any thing is received. 


RECE/PTION, S. (receptus, Lat.) the art of receiving, or 
entertaining. The ſta receiyed , or 


te or manner of 
Readmifion. An 


entertained. Treatment at firſt coming. 
ö 0 


5 nion y received. | 

RECE'SS, S. er ; Lat.) retitemient. Departure. A. 

of retirement, or ſecrecy. An abftraft of the are, Alec 
of an imperial diet, from recez, Fr. A ſecret part, A place 
to retire to, on a bridge, in order to avoid danger, 

To RECHA'RGE, v. a. to accuſe in return. To attack 


AEZ Ar. 'S. a leſſon played on the horn when the 
— have loſt their game, to call them from a counter- 


| 


. | RECIDIVA'TION, S. ( recidivus, Lat.) falling a ſecond 


time. 


gy 6 8. (Lat. from the firſt word of a medicinal pre- 
tion) a medical preſcription or receit. 

| REC! PIENT, S. /recipiens, Lat.] that to which any thing 
is voluntarily yen. The veſſel of an air pump in w 
the ſubjeRts of the experiments are included. 

RECUPROCAL, adj. (reciprocus,, Lat. reciprogue, Fr.) mu- 
tual ; 3 alternate; returned equally on both tides. Affect- 
F. arties alike. Done by each to euch. 

To RECT OCATE, v. #. (reciprocus, Lat.) to act mutu- 
ally or alternately. 


RECIPROCA'TION, s. the ſtate wherein any action is done 
mutually by each party. 
RECITAL, S. (from recite) the relating of a thing a ſecond 
time. Repetition. Enumeration. 
— ) kind of 


muſical pronunciation, wherein the words 
_ muſically than in common ſpeech, 

To Morrz, v. 4. (Fecits, Lat. "reciter, Fr.) 10 relate; to 
To over or enumerate. 


To RE'CK, v. 3. (recan, Sax.) to care, regard, or value. 
Not in uſe. 

| To RE'CKEON, v. 4. (reccan, Sax. reckenen, Belg. rehete,' 
Ruſſ. rikati, Boh. recki, Dalm. reck/i, Luſſ.) to count or 
find out the number of any collection. To eſteem, value, 
or account. Neuterly, to compute. To ſtate an account. 
To charge to account. To pay a penalty, uſed with for. 
To call to account, or puniſhment, fo owed by with, 
To lay ſtreſs or dependance upon; uſed with 1 from 

compter fur, Fr. ny 

RE'C KONING, S, a computation. An account of time. 
Account of debtor and creditor. Money due for enter- 
— public houſe. An account taken. Eſteem 
or value. k 

To RECLAIM, v. 2. (reclaintr, Fr. reckienms Ital. Per Let 
Lat.) to reform or make better. Jo reduce to the ſtate 
deſired. To recall, or ery out To tame. 


| 


T 


| 


| To RECLINE, v. 4. (recline, Lat. recliner, Fr) to lean 


- 


back or fidewiſe. Neuterly, to lean, reſt, or repoſe.” 
* RECLO'SE, v. 4. to cloſe again. The door lu d., 
OPE, | 


'RECLU'SE, adj. (reclus, Fr. recly/us, Lat.) ſhut up from 


company. Retired. 
'RECO'GNISANCE, 8. Fr, pronounced n bey) ac- 
.. knowled ans A badge. A word 
of record, teſtifying t An Is ods 


 cerraiti ſum of money 


Te RECOGNI'SE, 4. 9. 8. fe, Lat.) to acknowledye. ” 
To recover and avow 


eſe of any n or thin 
Nen * 


'RECOGNISEE, 8. the — by 1 favour a boyd is 
Alas 


RECO'GNISER, s. ove who give de n 
' RECOGNI'TION,, S. (recaga:tio,, Lat.) review.z renewal of 
knowled Acknowledgment. ledge avowed. 


„ * 


Fr.) to raſh or P 


| 


To RECOL- 


4 gent yo 
RECOLLE'CTION, 8. the a8 whereby an Mx io 
der by che mind, eee ken 


ht again in view. f 
To RR 1 ommen. 81 | 
To render acceptable. To deſcribe 2 perſon as of. 


. - the countentatice of another. To commit with prayers. 
RECOMMENDATION, 8. the act of detailing the good | 
ities of a perſon to gain him a favograble * 


another. 
T o-RECOMPE/NSE, v.'a. recompenſer, Fr.) to repay, or 
I to return, or 20 in requital. To 2 op by 
of equal value.” To redeem or pay 12 
— — L 8. (Fr.) the act of making a MM 


To e V. . ( reconcilier, Fr. alto; Lat.) to 

make à perſon Hke again. To make confiſtent. To reſtore 
to — 

RECONCTLEMENT, S. "the renewal of kindneſs, or reſtoring 
to favour. Friendſhip. renewed. 

RECONCILIATION,” S. (Fr.) renewal of friendſhip. A- 
greement of things ſeemingly oppoſite. .. Attonement or 


| tion. 

AES Nr. adj. (reconditus, Lat.) abſtruſe, or profound; 
ſecret. 

To RECORD, v. 4. (recorder, Lat. recorder, Fr.) to regiſter 
any thing ſo as to preſerve the memory of it. To celebrate 
or cauſe to be remembered in a ſolemn manner. 

RE'CORD, S. (the accent of the noun is generally on the firſt 
fyNable, but that of the verb always on the laſt) a regiſter 
or authentic memorial. 

RECORDER, S. one who re any event. - 'The keeper 

of the rolls in a city, A kind of flute, 

To RECOVER, v. @. { recouvrer, Fr.) to reſtore from 
ficknels or diforder. Te repair or regain after loſs. To 
releaſe; followed by our. To reach or come to. Neuterly, 
to grow well after. being ſick. 

REC —— 95 — of being cured. or re- 
in ae 

I 8. cure. The power or act of regaining. 
bi nt perſon cured. In law, the cutting off an 


To- RECOUNT, v. 4. (renconter, Fr.) to tell in a diſtinct 

and minute manner. 

RECO/URSE, S. (pronounced racoanſe, from recorrs, Fr. re- 

cui, Lat.) frequent paſſage. A return or new attack. 
Application or attendance. for help in protection. The 
2 ſenſe is moſt in uſe, the two river ſenſes being ob- 
olete 

RE'CREANT 2g. ( recriant, Fr.) cowardly ; mean-fj 5 ; 

© crying ont, or recanting for fear. Apoſtate. F 

To RECREATE v. a. (recreatus, Lat.) to refreſh aher la- 
bour. To amuſe when Figuratively, to delight 


or Io revive, or relieve. 

REC EA ION, 8. refreſhment aſter toil or wearineſs. 
Amuſement. 

RE'CREMENT, $ © As, Lat.) droſs ; ſpame ; ſu- 


. perfluous or uſeleſs 
'Fo RECRIUMINATE, . ».  (reeriminer, F A ) to accuſe ano- 
ther in return, 


RECRIMINA'T ION, 8. r) the act of dere one ac- 
another. 


cuſation 
To RECRU'FT, v. a, (recruiter, A?! to repair-any thing 
walled by new ſupplies. To ſupply the deficiencies of 


an arm new men. Neuterly, to raiſe new ſoldiers. 
RECRUTT, S. the fupply of any ching waſted. New ſoldiers. 
1 S. (Fr. refangulus, Lat.) an angle conſiſt- 
of nine de rees. 
ANG nette, Fr. ) having an angle 
1 ＋ — a 
RECTIFY ABLE, 0 capable of being ſet right; 


RECT IFICA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the act of ſetting a thin Hp 
which is wrong. In diſtillery, the act of drawing (8 
ſecond time in order to increaſe their ſtrength. 

To RECTIFY; . 8. . Fr.) to make right. or re- 
2 To inereaſe of ſpirits by repeated diſ- 

tion. 

RECTIEI/NEAR, RECTILFNEOUS, 
linea, Lat.) conſiſting of right > pr 

PR.E'CTITUDE. S. (Fr.) Rraitneſi oppoſed 


\righaols, or freedom from any vice or byi6, applied 


ebe ee ropriated pariſh. 
* ORY, 8. Lare fee, 


er 


l 


4 ae: reffus and 
pole 


* OR, RE/CTOUR, 8. (refeur, Fr. fader, Las.) a "I 10 


r 


R E 


of tithe and other oblations, ſeparated and adaicala 
to Ge „ for the ſervice of the church, and for the mainte. 
nance of the miniſter, 10 whoſe charge it ir committed, | i 


RECU'MBENCY, S. 9 

To RECUR; del” «. (recurro, Lat.) to come back, of fevive 

to the mind. To aye recourſe-0y or take refuge in, from 

recourer, Fr. uſed with . 

RECU'SANT, 8. (recu/ans, Lat.) one that refuſes to comp 

with the terms of a communioh or ſoci id 

To RECU'SE, v. n. Crecuſo, Lat, recuſer, Fr.) in law, to 

refuſe. 

RE'D, adj. ted red, Sax. rhed, Brit. rod. Dan. rood, Belg. 
rot, Teut, rouge, Fr.) 'one of the primitive colours, of 
- which the human blood is. 

RE'DBREAST, S. a ſmall bird ſo named from the colou of 
its breaſt. 

RE DCOAT. S. a word of contempt uſed for a ſoldier. 

To RE'DDEN, v. a. to make red. n to grow red, 
or bluſh. - 

RE'DDISH, 8. ſomewhat red. none aft: „. 

REDDITIVE. adj. in grammar, applied to the anfver 
made to a queſtion, 

RE'DDLE,. S. an earth of the metal kind, of à cloſe and 
even colour, ſmooth, gloſſy, unctuous, remarkably wy, 

of a fine florid red; that in England is the fineſt in 


World. 


Lat.) lying or leaning. 


RE DE, 8. (reed, Sax.) counſel or advice. . His own reds.” 


SHAK, Not in uſe. 

To REDEEM v. à. (redimo, Lat.) to reſcue « or relieve by 
paying a price. To recompenſe. To puy an atonement; 
to free from guilt. To free a pledge by paying what mo- 
' ney was lent on it together with the intereſt. 

REDEE'MER, S. one who ranſomes or faves from guilt by 
aying a 2 or making an atonement. 

R DE Mie ION, S. (Fr. redemptio, Lat.) ranſome, or de- 
livery from guilt or puniſhment by making an atonement, 

RE'D-HOT, adj, heated fo as to appear 

To REDOU'BLE, V. a. to repeat often. To increaſe by 
frequent additions of the ſame quantity. Neuterly, to be- 
come twice ” much. 

REDOU'BT, S. / redoute, Fr. ridetta, Ital.) the outwork of 
a foriification. | 

REDOU'BTABLE, adj. (Fr.) terrible to enemies. 

To REDOU ND, v. 3. {redunde, Lat.) to be driven back 
again. To conduce in the conſequence, uſed with 70. To 
reſult, uſed with from. 

To REDRE'SS, v. 4. Credraſcr, Fr.) to ſet right or amend. 
2 relieve; remedy, or eaſe; more properly applied to 

in 

REDR 'SS, 8. relief of grievances. Reformation. Remedy. 

To RE/DSEAR, v. u. applied to iron, which, when too hot, 
breaks or cracks under the hammer. 

REDSTRE/AK, 8. an le ſo called from its colour, 
preferred to all other fruit for making cyder. *Cyder made 
6 from read/treak apples.“ 

To REDU'CE, v. a. {reduco, Lat.) to bring it to its for- 
mer ltate. To reform any ſtate of diſorder. To break 
into ſmall pieces. 'To degrade. To bring into a ſtate of 
want or miſery. To es. To — the i of 
any endeavour. 

REDU*CTION, S. (Fr.) the act of divakiay 
or bringin into order from a ſtate of diſo 
metic, to bring numbers into their loweſt terms. 

REDUNDANCE, or REDU'NDANCY, S8. (reduzdantia, 

Lat.) a ſtate wherein things abound to exceſs. 

' REDUNDANT, adj. (redundans, Lat.) ſuperſluous. A- 

| bounding to exceſs; Uſing more words than are uleful. 

To REF, v. a. to riddle or fift. 

To RE-E. _c. v. u. to eccho back. 

KEECIHV, adj. (corrupted from ret) ſmoaky ; ſooty. 

REE, S. 2 Sax. ried, Teut.) a hollow knotted ſtalk. 

| A ſmall ipe. An arrow. |, 

To RE-E DIF V, v. à. to build again. 

REF DV, 24 abounding with reeds. 

' REEK, S. (rec, Sax. reidur, Ul. reuke, Belg. rauch, Teut.) 

| ſteam ; vapour. A pile of corn or hay, uſually ſpelt and 
and pronounced rick, from rect, Teut. any thing piled up. 

REEKY, adj. ſawaky ; ; tanned ; black. | 
REEL, 8. (rel) a turning frame, on which yarn Is wound 

indle on a frame. 


from the ſpindle. 
To REEL, v.a. to wind yarn off the ſ 

wed, ) to ſtagger, or 
- ayn from one We: and then to the other in walking. 


to pieces, 
In arich- 


er. 


To REEL, v. n. (vollen, Belg. ragla, 
| /CTION, S. a ſecond election. 
To RE-ENFORCE, «. 4, to Den with new ae 


_—_ 


* 


REF 
RE-ENFO/RCEMENT, S. freſh affiflance: - . 


To RE-EN]O'Y,. v. a. to enjoy a ſecond time, 
"REE'RMOUSE, S. (+reremus, Sax.) a bat. 

To RE-EST A'BLISH, v. 4. to eſtabliſh again. 

E'EVE, S8. {geref/@, Sax.) a ſteward. Obſolete. 
To RE-EXA'MINE, v. a. to examine again. 
REF NINA 8. (Fr. refe&is, Lat.) refreſhment after hun- 
r and fatigue, 
R E'CTORY, S. (re/eAoire, Fr.) a room for refreſhment or 


eating. | 

To REFE'L, v. a. Crefello, Lat.) to refute or deſtroy an ar- 

- gument. 

Te REFER, v. a. (refero, Lat. referer, Fr.) to ſend to or 
diſmiſs for information or judgment. To addreſs or apply 
to for judgment. To reduce to a claſs, uſed. with zo, 
Neuterly, to have reſpect or relation. 

REFERE, S. one to whom any thing is ſubmitted or referred. 

RE'FERENCE, S. relation; reſpect. View towards. Diſ- 
miſſion to another tribunal. | 

To REFINE, v. a. to clear from droſs or any impurities. 
To poliſh or clear from barbariſms, applied to language. 

_ To affect nicety. 

REFI'NEMENT, S. the act of cleanſing from drofs, foul- 

- neſs or impurity. Improvement in elegance. Artificial 

ice. Affectation of elegance. 
FI'NER S. one that clears from droſs, impurity or bar- 
bariſm. 

To REFI'T, v. 4. (refait, Fr.) to repair, or reſtore after 
—_ 

To REFLE'CT, v. a. ( reflefo, Lat.) to bend or throw 

back. Neuterly, to throw back light, or an image repre- 
ſented in a mirrour. To throw back the thoughts on 

© themſelves or things paſt. To conſider attentively. To 
bring reproach. 

REFLE'CTION, 8. (Johnſon derives it from refe#, and 
thence cenſures the cuſtom of ſpelling it refexion ; but if it 
is derived from reflexioz, Fr. reflexus, Lat. he does ſo without 
reaſon) the act of throwing or bending back. Any image re- 

+ preſented or reflected in a looking-glaſs. Thought employed 

on things paſt. The perception of the operation of our 
own mind within us, as employed about the ideas it has 

et. Fer Attentive conſideration. Cenſure. 
REFLEXIBTLITV, S. (from reflexible) the diſpoſition of 
rays to be turned out of a right line, their natural courſe 

in paſſing out of one medium into another. 

REFLE/XIBLE, adj. (reflexus, Lat.) capable of being thrown 
back, or turned from their natural courſe, applied to rays of 


light. 
8 accented on the firſt ſyllable, 


REFLU'ENT, azj. 
from refluens, Lat.) flowing back. 

REFLU'X, S. (refluxus, Lat.) the act of flowing back. The 
backward courſe of water. 

To REFO'RM, v. 3. (reformo, Lat. reformer, Fr.) to change 
from worſe to better, Neuterly, to alter or make a change 
from worſe to better. 

REFO/RM, S. reformation or amendment. 

REFORMA'*TION, S. (Fr.) the act or ſtate of changing 
from worſe to better. The change of religion from cor- 
ruption to its primitive ſtate. 

REFO'RMER, S8. one who makes a change from bad to 
better. One who exploded the errours introduced into re- 
ligion, and reduced it to its primitive ſtate. 

To-REFRA'CT v. a. (refraus, Lat.) to break the natu- 
ral courſe of a ray. 


REFRA'CTION, 8. (Fr.) the ſtate of a ray whoſe courſe is 
turned from a right line in going into a denſer medium. 


REFRA'CTO 8, S. (from refra&ory ] ſullen obſti- 
REFRA'CTORY, 75 Johnſon accents it on the firſt ſyl- 
lable, and ſays it ſhou refrac- 


d be written refractary, from 
taire, Fr. refractarius, Lat.) obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; not ſub- 


mitting to authority or command. : 
n adj, ( refragabilis, Lat.) liable to be 
confuted. 
To REFRAIN, v. a. (refrener, Fr.) to hold back or k 
from action. Neuterly, to forbear or abſtain. Uſed wi 


rom, 
REFRANGIBILITY, 8. 
a ray of light to be turned out of its natural courſe by 
fling out of one medium into another. 
RA'NGIBLE, 2. (from re and frango, Lat.) capable 
being turned out of a right line, or their natural courſe; 


. our, or want. 
Pair * touches. To cool. 


Figuratively, food or reſt, 
þ 05 ks 


(from refrangible) the diſpoſition of 


* 


3 


ö 


REFRE'SHMENT. 8. relief after pain, hunger, or fatigue. | 


„„ EL 
To. REFRI'GERATE,, . 4. (refrigerat#t/ Lat.) to cool. 
RE'FT, et. and part. paſſ. of RAVE) taken or took away, 
RE'FUGE, S. (Fr. refugium, Lat.) ſhelter from danger or 
nt 2 wt PET 


diſtreſs. An expedie . 7 HRT IR iT 
To REFUGE, v. 4. (refugier, Fr.) to ſhelter or protect in 

N. or diſtreſs. 8 — M at ** 
REFUGEE, S. (refugie, Fr.) one that flies his country to 

avoid perſecution. . / | oF & aff N 
1 ENCE, S. (ſee Reeuiaesr) ſparkling or bright 
| e | 4 
REFULGENT, 4%, { refilgens, Lat.) bright ;' glittering ; 
2 - Splendid. 

0 


; ND v. . (funde, Lat.) to pour back. Figu- 

ratively, to reſtore or repay what is received. Uſed with 
the reciprocal pronoun 4im/elf, to * this phraſe 

though uſed by Swift, is cenſured as abſurd by Johnſon, 
and perhaps not unjuſtly. 

REFU'SAL, S. (from refuſe) the act of denying to receive 
any aeg offered, or of granting a thing requeſted. The 

right of having a thing beſore another. 1 

To REFU'SE, v. a. (refuſer, Fr.) to deny any thing re- 
quired, or offered. J 

REF USE, adj. (Johnſon obſerves that the verb is accented 
on the ſecond ſyllable, but the noun on the firſt) unworthy 
of acceptance after a choice is made, | 

RE'FUSE, S. that which is fit only to be thrown away, and 
is left on a choice. | | | 

REFU”TAL, S. (refute, Lat.) the act of proving a ſenti- 
ment to be falſe and erroneous. 

REFUTA'TION, S. (Fr. refutatio, Lat.) the act of explod- 
ing or ſhowing an aſſertion to be falſe and erroneous. 

To REFU'TE, v. a. (refuto, Lat, ter, Fr.) to prove falſe” 
or erroneous. 

To REGAIN, v. a. (re 
to recover any thing loſt. _ | 

RE'GAL, adj. (Fr. regalis, Lat.) = : 

RE'GAL, S. Cregale, Fr.) a muſical inſtrument. 

REGA'LE, S. (Tar.) the prerogative of a king. 

To REGA'LE, v. 4. (regalir, Fr. regalari, Fr.) to feaſt; to 
give an entertainment; to refreſn. 

REGA'LIA, S. (Lat.) the enſigus of a king. | 

To REGA RD, v. 4. (regarder, Fr.) to ce tolook upon 
as worthy of notice. To reſpe& or mind. To obſerve 
5 To reſpe& or have relation to. To look to- 

5 


REGA RD, 8. (F.) attention to as a matter of importance. 
Reſpet. Relation. Note or eminence. Look or afpe& : - 
« With ſtern regard.” MitTox. An objed of fight. 


agner, Fr.) to gain a ſecond time; 


| REGARDLESS, adj. heedleſs ; negligent ; without, taking 


notice. 3 5 * 
RE'GENCY, S. (from regent) authority or government. 
Government adminiſtered ſor another. The Jia govern- 
ed by a vice-agent. Thoſe who are ,inttuſted with the 
government in bebalf of another. 1 
To REGENERATE, v. a. (regentratus, Lat. regenerer, Fr.) 
to produce anew. To renew by a change of nature from 
a carnal to a chriſtian ſtate. \ on 6 $726 s 7 
REGE'NERATE, adj. (regeneratus, Lat.) produced anew. 
Born again, of having one's natural diſpoſitions changed 
by divine grace. | + cat ls | 
RE/GENT, S. (Fr. regens, Lat.) governing. Exerciſing au- 
thority for another. | 
RE'GENT, S. a governour or ruler. One inyeſted with au- 
thority for, or ruling in behalf of, another. 1 
RE GENTSHIP, S. the office or ſtate of a vice-regent. 
RE'GICIDE, S. (regicida, NU act of murderiug a king. 
n 


One guilty of murdering his 915 3 * . 
RE'GI EN S. (Lat.) regulation 'in diet and living 
ſuitable to every particular courſe of medicine, Rule or | 
vernment, Mott „ e 
'GIMENT,. S. (Fr.)] a, body. of ſoldiers under one 
colonel. An eſtabliſhed government ; rule or authority ; 
„old Fr. the three laſt caſes are obſolete. 


from | © 
| REGIMENTAL, adj. belonging to a regiment, Uſed ia 


orm by which one regiment 
is diſtinguiſhed from another. . e 

REGION, S. (Fr. regio, Lat.) a tract of land. A country. 
A of the body. Place or rank. © _ * 

RE CIS TER, S. (regifre, Fr. regiftram, Lat.) an account of 
any thing committed to writing in ſome bock kept for that 
purpoſe. An officer Who commits any account or tranſ- 
action to writing. | | 


the plural ſor the particular 


of | C 18 N 2 
lied to the rays of light. | | To RE'GISTER, v. a. (regi/ftrer, Fr.) to commit to writing 
To RRFRE'SH. v. 4. (reraie, Fr.) to relieve after la- | 
bo repair or improve any thing im- 


in order to 
in a liſt, | 4 "7 Io | 
RE'GISTRY, S. the a& of inſerting in a regiſter. The 
place where à regiſter is kept. F & 


preſerve from oblivion. To enrol or ſet dow 


* 


RE'GLET 


n 
1 8 B 


XE. 
RE'GLET, s, (lie Fri) a ledge of wood! uſed by | 
Prader to 5 : wherein | 


their lines in pages 


printed at con diſtances from each other. 


To REGO'RGE, v.-a. (regorger, Fr.) to vomit up again. 
To ſwallow back. 1 AY « 
To REGRA'TE, v. #. Jum grate) to ſhock or offend. Ne- 


«« fgrateth the eye.” 
5 regra ter, Fr. . x 
REGRE'SS, S. (regr#s, Fr. regreſſus, Lat.) paſſage back, The 

of paſſing back again. BANE FN 

REGRET, 8. (Fr. repretto, Ital.) ſorrow for ſomething paſt, 

or ſomething loſt. Ded by Prior in the plural, but with - 

out > | g 
To REGRR T, v. 4. Cregretter, Fr.) to repent, or grieve at 
-  fomething done or paſt. To be uneaſy at. 
REGU ERDON, 8. reward or recompence. Obſolete. - 
RE'GULAR, a . (regulier, Fr. regularis, Lat.) conformable, 


Eh. To engroſs or foreſtal, from 


'| RELA'TION, S. (Fr.) the manner of belonging to a 


or agreeable to rule or method. In geometry, applied to 
uch bodies whoſe ſurface is compoſed of equal figures, and 


- whoſe folid angles are all equal,  Inftituted, initiated, or 
educated — to received forms or diſcipline. 
RE'GULAR,' S. (regulier, Fr.) in the Romiſh church, a per- 
ſon that profeſſes and follows a certain rule of life, and ob- 
| ſerves the three vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. 
REGULA'RITY, S. (regularite, Fr.) the quality or ſtate of 
| being conformable to rule, order, or method. : 
T6REGUEATE, ©. 4. (regala, Lat.) to adjuſt or direct by 
rule or method. | 


REGULA'TOR, S. (Lat.) one that directs or adjuſts by 


rule or method, That of a machine which makes the 
motion equal. A cock ids uſe of to adjuſt the moti- 
ons of others. | : 
RE'GULUS, S. (Lat.) the finer and. moſt weighty part of 
metals which ſettles at the bottom on melting. | 


To'REGURGITATE, v. 4. (from re and gurger, Lat.) to 
ur back any thing abſorbed. Neuterly, to 


poured back. ; 
To REHE/AR, v. @. to hear again. 


REHEA'RSAL, S. (from rebear/e) the act of repeating or 


2 


pronouncing. The recital, trial, or pronouncing of any 


thing before the repreſentation of it publickly. 

To REHEA'RSE, v. @. (from re. to repeat, recite, or 
relate. To try or pronounce, as preparatory to public ex- 
hibition. | 4 er 

To REJECT, v. a. (rejefus, Lat.) to refufe without com- 
pliance or conſent, when offered or requeſted. To caſt 
off or throw aſide. 40+ | | 

REIGLE“, S. (Fr.] a hollow cut to guide any thing. 

To REFGN, v. a. (pronounced rain, from reguo, , 


p 
IGN, S. (regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.) royal authority. The 
r 


time during a' perſon exerciſes 
A kingdom or dominion. 282 
Top REIMBO'DY, v. a. (from re and imbody, written more 


overeign authority. 


frequently but leſs properly embody) to reduce to a body 
n - | | 


_ 


To REIMBURSE, v. a. (from re, in and Bong, Fr. a purſe) - 


to pay again; or repair any loſs or expence. 
REIN, S. (reer, Fr.) that part of a bridle which extends 
from the horſe's head to the driver's hand. Figuratively, 
" Mgr rays aprekge ry anon and manner of government. 
ive the reins, is to remove reſtraint or give liberty. 


0 
To REIN, D. a. to govern by a bridle. * Figuratively, to | 


reſtrain or controll. 

REINS, S. (not uſed in the fin 
the lower and the ſmalleſt of the 54x 

To REINSTA'L, v. à. to feat again. 
poſſeſſion. 5 os 3 

To REIN STATE, v. 4. to put again into poſſeſſion of 
ny as or office... . 

To REJOFCE, v. v. (ger, Fr.Y:to receive repeated and 
increaſing leaſure from ſomething paſt ;, uſed with for or 
at, Athvely, to make joyful or glad. 


(1 


To REJOIN, v. 4. (pronounced reine, from rejuindre, Pr.) | 


to. go again. To meet again... Neuterly, to reply to 
an anſwer. © 114 CR 

REJOUVNDER, S. (eie, Fr.) a reply made to an an- 
wer. An anſwer. _. | 

To REFTERATE, v. 4. (re and iteratus, Lat. reiterer, Fr.) 
to repeat again and again. | . 

To REIU DGE, v. 4. to try a ſecond time. 18 

R LE on fire, or ipflame again. 
& RELAPSE, v. 4. (relap/ur, Lat.) to ſlip or fall back. To 
fall a ſecond time into vice. 1a Mek a ſecond: time 
from a ſtate of recovery. Hei: 


RELA'PSE, 8. a ſecond fall inta a vice or errour forſaken. 


gular, renes, Lat. rein, Fr.) 


To put again into 


* 2 


„ 


* 


„ 


R E. M ö 
A retarn to any ſtate, eſpecially into ſickneſo from a ſtate 


of recovery. ("540 ge | | 

To RELA'TE, v. 4. (rtlatus, Lat.) to tell, or, recite. To 

| ally 15 — neas to by kindred, Neuterly, 10 have relation 

or reſpect. | | 

REL.A TER. 8. one that tells or delivers any narration, 

| perſon. or thing. The reſpe& which one thing has ©, 

another when compared. Connexion of one thing to ang. 

ther. A perſon related to another by birth or marriage. 
A recital of facts. r * 

RELATIVE, adj. (relatif, Fr. relativus, Lat.) having re- 
lation, connection, or regard. Conſidered as belonging to 
and reſpecting ſomething elle. 

RELATIVE, S. a perſon allied to another by birth or 
marriage. In grammar, a word or term, which is added 
to a noun to which it has ſome reſpect, and without 
which it has no ſigniſication. 

To RELA'X, v. &. (relaxo, Lat.) to flacken any thing 

> Afirained. To make leſs rigorous. Lo make leis atten- 

| tive dt laborious. To eaſe. Io looſe. Neuterly, to be 

mild, remiſs, -or free from rigour. 

| RELAXATION, S. (Fr. relaxatio, Lat.) the act of looſen. 
ing any thing ſtrained. The ceſſation of reſtraint ; abate. 
ment of rigour, attention or of application, 

RELA'Y, S. (relais, Fr.) horſes that are placed in different 
ſtages on'a-road to relieve others, RN ; 

To RELEASE, v. a. ( rela/cher, Fr.) to free from confines 
ment, ſervitude, pain, obligation, or reſtraint, | 

RELE “ASE, S. 7. Fr.) diſcharge from pain, penalty, 
claim, conſinemeut or ſervitude. An acquittance from x 


; 


ebt. 

To RELE'NT, v. . Cralentir, Ex.) to ſoſten, or grow lefs 
rigorous, hard or tenſe. To give, melt, or grow moilt, 
RELYANCE, S. (from reh truſt; ;confidence on another. 
Uſed with on. moe 1 | 
RE'LIC, S. (religuiz, Mat. religue, Fr.) that which remains 

of any collection or thing alter the other part is taken by 
choice; NN uſed in the, plural. Ihe body. of 2 
* after death. Any thing kept in memory of a per- 
n deceaſed. An ö 
RE'LICT, S. (reli&e, Fr. relictus, Lat.] a widow, or woman 
. whoſe huſband 4s dead. | | 
RELIEF, S. (Fr.) that part of a figure which ſticks out 
beyond the ground. Alleviation, or mitigation of ſor- 
row,, pain, or diſtreſs. That which frees from danger, 


pts. AD 


* 


8 


11 — 


pain or ſorrow. The diſmiſſion of à ſentinel from his 


poſt. In law, remedy of wrongs. 


b. To RELIR “VE, v. a: (releve,. Lat. relever, Fr.) to recom- 
ner, Fr.) to enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign authority. To be 
redominant or prevail. To obtain power or dominion. 


mend by the interpoſition of ſomething of a different na- 
ture. To W or aſſiſt Pe. To eaſe from pain 
or ſorrow. © To ſuccour or reſcue from danger. To give 
ge! a ſoldier, by placing another in his poſt, To night 
aw. | 
RELIE'VO, S. (Ital.) that part of a figure which, projects 
beyond the ground on which it is carved,. . 
RELIGION, S. (Fr. religio, Lat.) that worſhip which be- 
longs to the Deity, when conſidered as our creatour,-pre- 
ſerver, and bene factor. Any ſyſtem, of faith and, worſhip. 
RELFVGIONEST,,, S. a perion bigotted to any religious | 
erſuafion. - |, ers + 1 
RELITCOGCIOUS, adj. (religieux, Fr. religigſus, Lat.) diſpoſcd 
to the duties of religion. Teaching our duty towards God, 
Among the Romith church, bound y the vows of pover- 
ty, Chaſtity and obedience. Figuratively, exact or fri. 
To RELIN UISH, V. 4. (relinguo, Lat.) 19 foriake, leave, 
deſert, quit, give up, forhear, or depart fromm 
RELISH, S. (relicher, Fr. to lick again) the effect which 
any thing has on the organs of talte, generally applied 
to ſomething agreeable. A ſmall taſte, Figuratively, fond: 
neſs or delight in any thing, Senſe, or a power of per- 
ceiving. A caſt or manner, 12 
To RELIStI, v. 4. to give a taſte to, or ſeaſon any thing. 
To have a liking to. Neuterly, to have a pleakiug taſte. 
To give pleaſarmmeee. if | Wy 
RELU'CTANCE, RELU'CTANCY,, S. { reludor, Lat.) 
unwillingneſs to comply. gs 
To RELU'ME, or RELU'MINE, v. a. to light anew, 
To RELV“, v. 4. to put truſt on confidence in. Jo depend 
upon. Uſed with oz, or 4. a | 
To REMAIN, v. a. ( remanes, Lat.) to leave behind out 
of a number, quantity, or after any event or time. Io 
be leſt out of a proof. | Pay TY h 
REMAIN, S. any ching left ; generally. uſed in the plural. 
A dead body. An abode. I he laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 
| REMAI'NDER, -agj. remaining, or leſt. | 


8 


REMAI'NDER, 8- what is left. A dead body). 


Te 


9 a | I— ö 
1 . 


SO Ye" 


1 . 


R EN 


To REMA ND v. 4. to fend or call back.” Nee 


REMA'RK, 8. n Fr.) 


an obſervation; a note or 
criticiſm. 1 15 | 


. 


ſtinguiſh, or point out. | Wa 
REMARKABLE; adj. (Fr.] ! worthy of obſervation or 


notice. ö 


*RE/MEDIABLE,” adj. (Rewmeby) to be cured or removed. 


RE'/MEDILESS, a. not admitting cure or remedy. x. 
-RE/'MEDY, S. Fremde, Fr. remedium, Lat.) a medicine by 
which any diſtemper is cured, The cure or removal of 
any uncaſineſs or evil. The means of repairing. 
To RE/MEDY, v. a. (remedier, Fr.) to cure or heal. To 
remove or repair any miſchief. 7 

To REMEMBER, v. 4a. (remembrer, Fr. remembrare, Ital.) 

_ - "to bear any ching in mind. To recal to the mind. To 
mention; to remind. | +7 1 
REME/MBRANCE, S. the act of the mind by which it 
recals any idea it once had, Memory; honourable me- 

-© mory. © Any thing by which one is kept in memory, 

To REMIND, v. a. to revive in the memory. 

REMI'S8, adj. (remis, Fr. remiſſus, Lat.) wanting vigour, or 
lack. Slothful, or careleſs. Negligent. | 

REMISSION, S. (Fr. remiffo, Lat.) abatement of vigour 

* ſeverity, or reſtraiht. Ceſlation of intenſeneſs. Forgiveneſs 


or pardon. 


- ardour. | 

To REMI “T, vl a. Cremitto, Lat.) to make leſs intenſe. To 
forgive à puniſſinent or pardon a fault, from mettre, Fr. 
to reſign; defer; or refer. To ſend money to a diſtant 

place. Neuter y, to grow ſlack, or leſs violent by in- 
tervals. : | ' | 

REMTTTANCE] S. the act of paying money at a diſtant 

place. A ſum of money received at a diſtance from the 


perſon who ſends it. ax 
REMI“T TER, S. one that ſends money to diſtant places. 
RE/MNANT, S. (corrupted from remanens, Lat.) any thing 
Which is left or remains. 
REMO'NSTRANCE, S. (Fr.) a ſtrong repreſentation of the 
Ill conſequences of any proceeding.” | 
To REMO'NSTRATE, v. a. (remonſtratus, Lat.) to ſhow 
- reaſons agaitiſt any thing in ſtrong terms. Uſed wi 
againſt, | £3 a | * 
REMORA; S. (Lat.) a let or obſtacle. A kind of worm 
or fiſh, which ſticks to the bottom of ſhips, and hinders 
them in their paſſage. da 2 O70} 
REMO'RSE, S. {remor/us, it.) n occaſioned by 
a conſciouſneſs ol guilt, Pity or ſympathy. Ae 
REMO“ TE, adj. (remot us, Lal Ait, applied to time, re- 
W RT N 2 4 
REMO'TENESS, S. the quality of being diſtant, applied 
to relation, time, or place. | 
REMO'VAL, S. (from remove) the act of putting out of 
any poſt or place. The ſtate of being removed. 
To REMO'V E, v. a, (removeo, Lat.) to take away or put 
from its place. To place at a diſtance, Neuterly, to change 
lace or abode. "31 | 
REMO'VE, 8. change of place. The act of moving a 
cheſſman or draught. A ſtop or ſeries in the ſcale of gra- 
dation. A ſmall diſtance, The act of putting a horſe's 
ſhoes upon different feet. 1 * 501 | 
To REMU'NERATE, . v. a. ( remuneratus, Lat. remunerer, 
Fr.) to reward for ſervices. 
REMU/'NERATIVE, aj. exerciſed in diſpenſing rewards. + 
RE'/NARD, S. (Fr.) a fox. 8 Seide 
REN COUNTER, S. (rencontrer, Fr.) the action of two bo- 
dies that meet, or ſtrike againſt each other. Claſh, | Op- 
poſition between perſons. A looſe or cafual engagement. 
A ſudden combat. fo. 15 ated $65 
e RENCOU'NTER, v. #. (rencontrer, Fr.) to claſh. To 
meet an enemy unexpectedly. To ſkirmiſh with another. 
To fight hand to hand. *. | i 
To RE/ND, v. a.. (preter, and part. paſs. rend; hrendan, 
Sax.) to tear with violence; applied to tearing cloth or any 


r FEY r j 9 K 71,19 . 
5 . e, Fr.) to or give back. To give | N t 

: CIS. (one r — To REPINE, v. u. to fret, vex, or be diſcontented. 
To REPLA'CE,. v. a;..toput again into the ſame place. 
To REPLE'NISH, v. a. 


To repre- 


on demand. To make or inveſt with qualities. we 
Olt- 


fent. To tranſlate, followed by ix. To ſurrender, 
To offer,. followed by ſervice. 


lowed b : p : ﬆ Ne 
R NDR ZV Os, 8. Fr.) a meeting, or place of meeting, | 


£ 


3 


re > he e th1 36: $A 
To VE/NDEZVOU 8, v. a. to meet at à place appointed. 
RENEGADE, or RENEGA'DO, 8. (renegado, Span, e. 
gar, Fr.) one chat leaves his religion on baſe principles. 
One who deſerts to an enemy. | 


To RENE'GE, ©. 4. (renega, Lat.) to den IG 
To RENE W, v. 4. to reſtore $0 its —.— 
ane 199 Again or repeat. In 
To REMARK, . 4. Crema puer, Fr.) to note, obſerve, di- || 


MN | | RENUNCIATION, S. 
REMI'SSLV, adv. in a careleſs, negligent, or ſlack manner. 
REMI'SSNESS, 8. want of care, attention, vigour, or 


— 


To REPARTEE, 


REPE*ATER, 


REPLE/TION, 8. Gr) the Rate of 
3? . = | REPLR. 


A | | 
REP. | 
8 late. To begin 
to \ Yo , 
anew tate of life.- ture make anew or change to 


RENE/WAL, S. the a& of reſtorin e 
to its former ſtate. . W 


4 


RENTTENCV, 8. ( renitent, Fr.) that Sl 


—_— when they preſs upon or impelled againſt each 
er. | 121 
RE'NNET, or RE'NNETING, 8. (properly reinette, Fr. a 
_ little queen) a kind of appfleQ. SOA Ar 
To RENOVATE, v. a. (renovatus, Lat.) to renew or reſtore 
to its firſt ſtate. 11 | 
RENOVA'TION, 8. the act or ſtate of being renewed: - 
To RENOU'NCE, v. &. (renoxcer, Fr.) to diſown. To quit 
upon oath. - | $4954 
RENO'WN, S. (renomes,” Fr.) praiſe widely ſpread. 

To RENO WN, v. a. (renommer, . to make famous. 
RENT, S. (from rend) a hole made by tearing cloth or any 
thing woven. | | y 435 64 

To RENT, v. a. (for rend.) to tear. | "NP" 
RENT, S. (rente, Fr.) an annual payment for the hire of 


any ns A ſum of money due for the hire of a thing. 
To RENT, v. a. (renter, Fr.) to hold by paying rent. To 


let to a tenant. Wot | a 
ö { renuntiatio, Lat.) the act of re- 
| AEN 7 48 | 3 l 
To REORDWIN, '». 4. to ordain again on ſuppoſition of 
_, ſome defect. . a 42 ; 
REPAID, paſs. of Reyar. | 
To REPAIR, v. 4. (reparo, Lat. reparer, Fr.) to reſtore af. 
ter any loſs or damage. 'To fill up anew. To amend by an 
equivalent. e 
REPAIR, S. the act or thing which ſupplies any loſs, da- 
mage or injury. 3 20 
To REPAIR, v. #. (repairer, Lat.) to go to. 
REPAIR, S. (repaire, Fr.) reſort; abode, or the act of go- 
ing to a place. | | 
REPARA”TION, S. (Fr. reparatio, Lat.) the act of repair- 
ing the damages made by time in a building. Supply of 
what is waſted. Recompenſe, or amends made for an 
REPARTE'E, S. (repartie, Fr.) a ſmart or witty reply: 
| v. u. to make witty replies. * 
To REPA'SS, v. 4. (repaffer, Fr.) to paſs back or again, 
REPAST. 8. (rom ve and pau Lat. rear Fr.) 6 
PAST, S. (from re an us, Lat. repas, Fr. | d 
A feaſt. Food. 9 _ e 
To .REPA'ST, v. 4. (repaiftre, Fr.) to feed br feaſt. | 
To REPA'Y, v. a. (repayer, Fr.) to pay back any thing ex- 
pended or lent: The thing repaid. Recompence or re- 


ä yenge; 6 $6; 
wy REPEAL, v. 4. (rappeller, Fr.) to revoke or abrogate a 
aw. | | 
REPE/AL, S. che act of recalling from exile. The act of 
i I revoking a law. K 
To REPE “AT, v. a. (repeto, Lat. repeter, Fr.) to do or f 
the ſame thing more — once. F 8 4 | * 
. one that recites. A watch which ſtrikes 
the hours * compreſſion of the ſpring. | 
To REPEAT, v. 4. (repeto, Lat.) to drive back any thing, 
or an aſſailant. Neuterly, to act with a force con to 
that which is impreſſed. In phyſie, to prevent too great an 
_ afflux of humour to any Deo an © part. x 


 REPE/LLENT, S. (repellens, Lat.) a remedy. that has a re- 


pelling 


wer. 


To REPENT, v. 2. (repentir,; Lat.) to think on any thing 
puaſt with, ſorrow., To expreſs ſorrow. for ſomething paſt. 


o ſhow ſuch ſorrow for fin as produces amendment. It 
is very often uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. As, „if 
« my father has repented bim. Divo. 


' REPE'NTANCE, S. (Fr.) ſorrow for any thing paſt. 


Such ſorrow for paſt fins as ends in amendment. 


REFPENTANT, 40. (Fr.) ſorrowful for what is paſt, Ex- 
; prefling ſorrow bot ud is paſt. wokpre: 


PETTTION, S. (Fr. repezizs Lat.) the doing the ſame 
thing more than once. The ad of reciting or rehearſing. 
Recital from memory, oppoſed to reading. PAN 


. a. (from re; and plenus, Lat. full, or 
repleni, old Fr.) to 10 or fill. To finiſh or-complete, 


The laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. Inn ae 
REPLE TE. ach. ( rgblte, Fr. repietus, Lat.) completely filed. 
Filled to excels ; followed by avith. dab x 1 1; 

being.tooifpll; 1! | 


ae — - 


| 
| 
| 
. \ 


Y 


- Ar 
REPLICA 
To REPLY, v. =. (repliquer, Fr.) to anſwer, or make 


Ne REPLE'VIN, or REP 
ind plevir, or plegir, Fr. to 


REP 


M —— 
VV. 


. 


thing at libert is ſeized by way of ſecurity. + 
ION, S. (replicatus, Lat.) an anſwer. . . 

A re- 

turn to an anſwer. Actively, to return as an anſiver. Uſed 

Wich to, again, or Fr 


— 


To REPORT, v. a: {rapporter, Fr.) to 
rumour. Uſed wit 2 or ul, and followed by /, to give 
repute, or account. To give account of. 5 | 

REPORT, S. rumour; or popular fame. Public character 
or reputation. An account returned, uſed with mate. An 
account of caſes given by a lawyer. Sound or loud noiſe, 
applied to ordnance. | x i as. 

REPO/SAL, S. (from repo/e) the act of placing confidence. 

To REPOFSE, wv. a. (repo/itur, Lat.) to lay to reſt. To con- 
fide or truſt in without any ſuſpicion, followed by ap or 
in. To lodge or lay up, followed by iz. Neuterly, to 

or take one's reſt. To reſt in confidence. 


' REPO'SE. S. fleep, reſt, quiet, or confidence. Cauſe of reſt 


or confidence. 
To „I ory v. a. (repofitus, Lat.) to lay up or lodge 
in a 0 2 


REPOSITORY, . a place wherein any thing i» ſafely 


laid u | | 
To REPREHE/ND, V. 4. 8 Lat.) to find fault 

with, or chide, for having done ſomething amiſs, To charge 
With as & fault; uſed with 


Of. 
ENTAILS, adj. 12 worthy of blame or cen- 
REPREHE/NSION, 8. (reprehenfio, Lat.) the act of finding 


fault, chiding or blaming. 
To REPRESENT, v. a. ( er, Fr. repreſents, Lat.) 
to exhibit or ſhow as if p To deſcribe, onate, 
or ſhow in any i character. To fill the place of, 
or perſonate another ge | 
REPRESENTATION, S. (Fr.) an image or likeneſs of 


any thing. The act of ſupporting any character inſtead of 
another. A reſpectful or humble declaration. 

REPRESE'NTATIVE, adj. (repreſentatif, Fr.) exhibiting a 
a likeneſs. Bearing character by commiſſion from 


any 
. Mother. 4 
REPRESRNTATIVE, S. one exhibiting the likeneſs of 
of another. 


another, or exerciſing a character in 
That by which any thing is ſhown. 

To REPRE'SS, v. a. {repreſſus, Lat.) to cruſh or ſubdue. 

To compreſs. 3 £2 


REPRE'SSION, 8. the act of cruſhing or ſubduing. 
To REPRIE'VE, v. a. ( 


4 


from a ſentence of death. To gi 
REPRIE'VE, S. a reſpite given 


a reſpite. 
ſentence of death. 


To REPRIMA'ND, v. a. (reprimander, Fr.) to reprove, or 


chide for ſomething amiſs. © | 
REPRIMA'ND, 8. an authoritative reproof. : 
To REPRINT, v. 4. to renew an impreſſion. To print a 
REFRISAL.'S ;/aille, Fr.) ſomethin ſeized i ur 
'SAL, 5, ſaille, Fr.) ic g in return 
for robbery or . ſaſtained. 785 80 ; 
REPRVYSE, S. (reprije, Fr.) the act of taking ſomething in 
lieu of a or injury received. 
To REPRO/ACH, v. 4. ( reprocher, Fr.) to cenſure, or 
—_—— a fault, in cenſonous and opprobrious language. 
ou . | . 
REPRO ACH, 8. {reproche, Er,) the act of finding fault in 
E. 
race. | 
REPRO/ACHFUL, adj. in terms that are ſcurrilous or op- 
brious. Cauſing diſgrace or infamy. 
REPROBATE, adj. ( reprobus, Lat.) 


* 


REPROBATE, 8. « perſon loſto vine or grace. One aban- | 
doned to wickednels. © © 


To RE/PROBATE; v. 3. ( atar, Lat.) to diſallow or 
rejett. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal deſtruc- 
— To abandon to one's ſentence without hopes of 

on. n 

REPROBA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the | 

late of being abandoned to eternal miſery. A ſentence of 


To REPRODU'CE, aha to produce again. ad 7 A 
(from reprove) blame or reprehenfion ſpo- 
Bun neee nnn 


REPRO'OF, 8. 
D Cenſure. f 
To REPRO'VE, . 4. (reprover, Fr.) to blame. "Ty" 


- 


1 94 
v. a. Tg, low Lat. of 
take x ſet + 1 E, 8. | 
pledge). 30 take back, of [| *- of us body While it advances with t 
REPU'BLIC, 8. (republique, Ft. publica, Lat.) a ſtate in 


repris, from . reprendre, Fr.) to free 


aft of abandoning, or the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a. 


robrious terms. Any thing which expoſes to infamy or 


upon. - 4 4 1 
REPLY", S. 8 Fr.) an anſwer, or a return to an 
ſptead any thing by 


To RE'SCUE, v. 4. (ri 


| good or 
| RESERVA'TION,'S. 


= _— a= 
= , 
loſt to virtue or 
@# 1:4 * 4 


N 


i 


RE 8 


to, the face with. a fault. Tp! refyts, of Uiprove ; vi 
REPTILES 44. {reptilis, Lat.) creepitig om the ground. 
RE'PTILE, S. an animal, which or reſts on one part 

e other, * 


which the power is lodged in more than one. 
REPU'BLICAN, ag. belonging to a commonwealth ; plac 

ing the government in the people. : 
REPUS AN, S. one who holds a commonwealth, with 
du a monarch, to be the beſt form of government. a 
To REPU'DIATE, v. a. '(repudiatus, Lat.) to divorce, or 


_ reject. N Fo. 
REPU'GNANCE, REPU'GNANCY, 8. {repugnance, Fr) 


inconſiſtency, or contrariety 


Struggle in' oppoſition, 
REPU'GNANT, adj. 1 repugnans, Lat.) dilobedien, con- 
REPU'LSE, S. (Fr. repul/a, Lat.) the condition of being 
driven off from any attempt, or put aſide from any deſign. 
% — 8 I v. 4, ( repulſus, Lat.) to beat back or 
n 1 | 
9 8. the act or power of driving off from 
-- itſelf. > by + Hos 
RE PUTABLE, a4j. honourable and in general eſteem. 
e S. (Fr.) the general character of a per. 
on. Credit. $44 


} To REPU'TE, v. 4. (repute, Lat. reputer, Fr.) to hold, ac. 


count, or eſteem. 5 FB 
REPUTE, S. public character. Eſtabliſhed opinion. Eſteem, 
REQUE'ST, S. (regqueſte Fr.) the act of aſking an thing 

of another. An entreaty. Repute. The ſtate of being 

deſired. | 
To REQUE'ST, v. a. to aſk a favour of another. To 
RE. UIEM, S. (from. requzes, Lat.) a hymn, fo called from 
its being uſed in imploring % for the dead. Ret; 
B . 

To REQUIRE, v. 4. (require, Lat.) to aſk a thing as 
one's 8 To make neceſſary ; to nee. 
RE'QUISITE, 2. { requifitzs, ) neceſſary; needful, 
Not to be done without. | 
RE'QUISITE, S. any thing eſſentially or indiſpenſibly ne- 


REQULTAL 8. (hm main) a-cetarn made 
5 1 *, m 1 te a . an : 
erer 


To REQUFTE, v. 4. ( reguiter, Fr.) to repay or return 
or RR > Ee 
EMOUSE, 8. {Breremus, Sax.) a bat. 
RERE'WARD, S. the rear or joſe troop of an army. 
To RESCEND, v. a. {reſcinds, Lat.) to cut off. To ab- 
rogate or annul ; applied to la Ws. 
RE'SCRIPT, 8. {reſcriptum,” Lat. *re/crit,” Fr.) the edict or 
decree of an emperor. .. Sor wm 
8 re, old Fr.) to ſet free, or de- 
lirer from conſinement, danger, or violence. 
RE'SCUE, 8. an act whereby a perſon is delivered from vi- 
olence, danger, or confinement. . ; 
RESEA'RCH, 8. ( recherche, Fr.) diligent ſcarch or en- 
q 1 4 % 40» 1263 LA s | ** . h 
RESE'MBLANCE, S. (Fr.) likeneſs. 
To RESE'MBLE, v. a.  [re/embler, Fr. 


| .) to compare or re- 
preſent as like ſomething elſe. To be like. 
To RESE NT, v. 4. (te/entir, Fr.) to take well or ill. To 

be offended at, or return an injur * * 


RESENTNMEN T, 8. {refentiment, Fr.) a ſtrong, or haſly 


ſenſation of ill. A deep ſenſe of injury, 
f , S. (Fr.) the act of concealing in the 
mind. Something kept back or not given up. Cuſtody. 
To RESERVE, v. a, (refervo, Lat, re/erver, Fr.) to keep 
or ſave for ſome other time or purpoſe. To retain. 
RESERVE, 'S. ſomething ſtored: or faved againſt ſome fu- 
ture exigence. Something concealed in the mind. Ex- 
ception. A prohibition ; an exception in favour of 2 
| rſon or — Modeſty, or caution obſerved in be- 
viour; oppoſed to forwardneſh, = 
RESERVED, 2%. modeſt or not too free in behaviour or 
| N 1033237; ie 7 | 
; RESE'RVEDNESS, 8. the quality of keeping ones ſenti- 
; ments ſecret. | | | by 
' RESERVOIR, 8. (Fr.) a place where any thing is ſtored up, 
or collected in large quantities. | | 
To RESFDE, v. a. (rifideo, Lat.) to dwell for a con- 
RESIDENCE, $, (Fr.) the at of comnging or dig 
 RE'SIDE „ 8. (Fr.) the continuing or | 
555000 
RENMPDUAL, RESI'DUARY, %. (rafduum, Lat.) relatin 


do To 


* 


R ES : 


yield op a claim or poſſeſſion. Io ſubmit with con. 
fidence 3 applied to providence. - To ſubmit without op- 


To | N. v. a. (re, Lat. rener, Fri) to give or 


I 


btion or.cefiſtance.. e. 
" E8IGNA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the act of yielding or ſubmit- 
I reſiſtance or doub | | 


al 


% 
un 


9 


7 


* 


1 
* 


* 


pan of a vegetabl 
RE'SI 


of 


ting without or doubt. 11 14 
RESIN, 8. (refine, Fr. renn, Lat.) the fat ſulphureous 
| e, which will incorporate with an oily 
aud ſpirituous, but not an aqueous menſtroum.. ' 1 
NOUS, a9: partaking of the nature and properties 

of 


RESISTANCE, RESLTSTENCR, S8. ( written reffavce, 
"when ſuppoſed to be derived from the French, but re- 
-» ſifeence;, when derived from Hen, Lat.) the at of 
_ oppoſing. the deſign of another. The quality of not 
1clding to external force. | 


REST ESS, adj. not to be oppoſed. 
To RESI'ST, wv. a. {re/i/to, Lat. re/ifter, Fr.) to oppoſe, or 
Act againſt, To 


hinder; to att againſt th 


e impreſſion of 
external force. | 
RESO'LVABLE, adj, (from re/olve) capable of being ſe- 
parated or. analyſed, .. Capable of being explained. 
RESOLUBLE, adj. (Fr. reſolubilis, Lat.) capable of being 
diſſolved, or melted, En@ . 
To RESO'LVE, v. a. (re/olvo, Lat.) to inform, explain or 
clear from any doubt or difficulty. To confirm or ſettle 
in an opinion or determination; uſed with at: To 
© analyſe. To melt or diflolve. Neuterly, to determine 
immoveably. To melt or be diflolved. To be fixed in 
an opinion; uſed with of. 


"RESO'LVE, S. a fixed determination. | 
- RE'SOLUTE, 2%. fixed, determined in any deſign or 


_ undertaking. Firm. 


"RESOLU'TION, S. (Fr. re/olutio, Lat.) the act of clear- 


ting into its conſtituent 


- 
8 f * 
- 


RESPE'CT, S. regard ; attention. A low d 


ing from doubt or difficulty. The act of ſeparating any 
Diſſolution. | A fixed 
determination, or ſettled thought. Steady in good 
or bad. The determination of a cauſe in a court of 
'SONANT), adj. (Fr. r, Lat.) founding or ec- 
choing. | Weed | 
To RESO RT, v. 3. (refertir, Fr.) to have recourſe to. To 
go publickly, or fepair to. In law, to fall back. 
ORT, S. an aſſembly or numerous body of men meet- 
ing in the ſame place. Concourſe. The act of viſiting. 
Spring or active power. Reſource, from report, Fr. 
RESO/URCE, S. (reſource, Fr. whence it is commonl 
_ uſed with Y ſome new and expedient means that 


fer. An expedient. . +. .- ' 


To RESPE/CT, v. 4. Croßeckur, Lat.) to regard, or have 
regard to. To conſider with a low degree of reverence. 


To have relation to. To look towards. p 10 

of re- 

Rela- 

tion or regard, | 

RESPE/CTER, S. one who prefers one before another from 
a 2 regard. 

RESPE'CTFUL, adj. paying due reverence. Full of out- 


ward ceremony, 


verence. Good-will. - A conſideration or motive. 


| y | 
RESPE/CTIVE, 77 relating to particular perſons or things. 
ſe 


Relative, oppoſed to abſolgte 3 from reſpectiſ, Fr. | 
RESPE'/CTIVELY, adv. in ſuch manner, as to reſpe& both 
ſides equally. Mutually. | 
RESPIRA'TION, S. (reftiratio, Lat. from reſpiro, Lat.) 
the at of breathing, Relief or reſpite from labour. 
To RESPIRE, v. #. (reſpiro, Lat. re/pirer, Fr.) to breathe ; 
to catch breath. To reſt, or take reſt. 
RE/SPITE, S. (Fr.) reprieve, or the ſuſpenſion | of a 
capital ſentence, A pauſe or interval from labour or 


To RE'SPITE, v. 4. to relieve by a pauſe or intermiſſion, 
To ſuſpend or delay. 

RESPLENDENCE, RESPLE*NDENCY, S. (from reſplen- 
dent) plittering brighineſs. . i 
RESPLE'NDENT, aj. (re/þ/endens, Lat.) bright. Having 
a beautiful luſtre, | wi 64 64) 
To RESPO'ND, v. =. {re/pendeo, Lat. re/ſpondre, Fr.) to 
f 2 an argument or obhjection. To correſpond or 


t. 

RESPO'NDENT, 8. (reſponders Lat.) one who anſwers in 
'A fuit; or in a ſet diſputation... .- 

RESPO/NSE,. S. (herz, Fr. reonfum, Lat.) an anſwer or 


reply made to an objeftion, or argument. An anſwer 


by. a copgregation in divine worſhip, wherein the 


© pnieſt reads one verſe or ſentence, and the people the 


9 


| 


— 


q 


' 
: 


RESPONSIBLE, . Cohen, Lat.) anfuerable, or ac- | 


RIET 
countable ; uſed with For; Capable of diſ 


2 
obli ation. Th Bare FI 6 * 


RESPO/NSIBLENESS, -8. the flate of being obliged or 
qualified to account for or make an en agement. 
REST, S. (Sax. "rafte, rafta,' old Tent. ort, Tet, raf, 
Belg. 2 Hung. rezxo, Ital.) ſleep- The fare of 
death. Ceiſation from motion, diſturbance, or bodily la- 
bour. A ſupport on which any thing leans. A place of 
repoſe. Final hope, after ſer wp. Remainder or what 
remains, from rote; Fr. of rege, Lat. 1 
RE'ST, adj. (refter, Fr. guad refat, Lat.) others. Not in- 
- cluded in any propoſition, — + 
To RE'ST, v. u. to be aſleep or dead. To ceaſe from 
motion, labour, or difterbance. To remain ſatisfed. To 
lean upon, to be ſupported, followed by gn. To be left 
or remain, from refer, Fr. reſto, Lat. Actively, put in- 
to a ſtate of repoſe or quiet. To confide in; © ed with 


upon. | | | 
RESTAURA'TION, 8. (reflauratur, Lat.) the act of te- 
covering to its former ſtate, ' r 
REST HA RROW, 8. a plant. 


RES TIFF, adj. (bir, Fr. reftivo, Ital.) unwilling to ſtir, 


comply, or go forward; generally applied to à horſe 
which will not be driven forward — it be not 
weary. 


ry | | | 

RE'STIFNESS, 'S. unwillingneſs. | 
RESTITU”TION, S. {(re/irutio, Lat.) the act of reſtoring 

any thing loſt or taken away. : 
RE'STLESS, adj. unable to ſleep. Unquiet. Unſettled. In 
. continual motion or action. 
RE'STLESSNESS. S. a ſtate wherein a perſon cannot ſleep 

will not ceaſe from action, and is always in motion. 
RESTORA”TION, S. (from reftore ; reflauration, Fr.) the act 

of placing in its former ſtate. Recovery. 


RESTORATIVE, adj. having the power to recruit any 
waſte. LW. f 
| RESTORATIVE, 8. a medicine that has the power of re- 


— — the waſtes of nature. 
To RESTORE, v. 4. (reftaurer, Fr. reſtauro, Lat.) to give 
or bring back what is loſt, waſted, or taken away. To 


retrieve from decay to its former ſtate. To recover paſſages, 


in books; from their corruption. - 
To RESTRAIN, wv. 3. (reftreindre, Fr.) to withold or 
kee * To hinder, from exerting power. To confine 
or mit. 5 | Nen 
RESTRAINT, S. Creſtreint, Fr.) an abridgment of power 
or liberty. 
acting. 
br RESTRICT, v. 4. (reftri&us, Lat.) to limit or con- 
ne. % 8 BE 5 , 
RESTRUCTION, S. (Fr.) confinement. Limitation. 
RESTRICTIVE, 2. expreſſing limitation. 
binding or aſtringent; from refrictiß, Fr. 
RE'STY, adj. (fee reif obſlinate in not complyi 
To RESULT, 
fly back. To rife as a conſequence ; to be produced as an 
effect, or flow as a conſequence, 
RESU”'LT, S. the act of flying back. An effect flowing from 


the operation of any particular cauſe. A conſequence or 


inference from premiſes. 
SEAL MARLE, adj. (from re/ume) capable of being taken 
ck. | 
To RESU'ME, v. a. (re/umo, Lat.) to take back what has 


been given, or taken away. To take again; uſed by 


Dryden with again, as ** reſume again,” but improperly. 
To begin again any thing dropped or given over. | 

RESURRE'CTION, S. (Fr. re/urre&io, Lat.) revival after 
death. The act of riſing again after death. | 

To RETA'IL, v. a.  (retaillir, Fr.) to divide or fell in 
ſmall parcels. ä * 

RETAIL, S. ſale conſiſting in ſmall quantities. 

To RE'TA/IN, v. a. (retenir, Fr. retineo, Lat.) to preſerve 
from loſs or without diſcharge. To Keep without loſs. To 
keep in pay or hire. Neuterly, to belong to or depend on, 
uſed with 20. To keep or continue. | 2 


' RETAINER, 8. a dependent on another for ſubſiſtence. 


In law, a ſervant who wears a 


rſon's livery, but does not 
dwell in his houſe. The act 


keeping dependant. - 


To RETA'LIATE, v. a. (from re and tallo, Lat.) to return 


in kind, or like for like. | | 
RETALIA”TION, 8. the act of returning like for like. 
To RETA'RD, v. a. (retards, Lat. retarder, Fr.) to hinder 
in motion or ſwiftneſs. To delay or put off. Neuterly, to 
ſtay mT n GA 
RETRADATTION, S. che act of hindering action in motion. 
Delay. Hindrauce. The (> Be Nees * 
80 TIONS 


0 ; * — 


Von 
RE'TCH, 


A prohibition, reſtriction or hindrance from 


In phyfic, 


v. . (reſulter, Fr. reſultus of refilzo, Tat) to 


8 
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RETENTION, 8. (Fr, — Lat.) che aft of of k 


- 3 


to, containing. or 
contraction in the 
contents. Me 


| of thoſe fimple 
- deans which the mind has received — —— 


tion. Lämitation or reſtraint. 
RETENTIVE, aj. (retentif Fr, ierten, Lat.) having the 
er of retaining, or of preſerving in the mind. 
RETFCU ». ad), 2 Lat.) in the form of a net. 
RETICULATED, adj. ( reticulatuss, L. made of net- 
work formed with meſhes. oa 
Aren adj. (retiformis, Lat.) having: the form. of a 


RETYNUE, S. (retenue, Fr.) a number aucending on a.great 
to a place of pri 


perſon; a train. 
To RETIRE, v. u. (retiver, Fr.) to go 

retreat from danger. 
ublic ſtation, or a *. Actively, to with- 


vacy. To withdraw from ſight. 
To quit a 
draw or take away. 
RETIRE, S. a retreat. A place of privacy. 
RETFRED, c. ſecret ; private. 
RETI REDNESS, 8. the ſtate of being free from public em- 


or company. Privacy. 
RR S. the ſtate of a perſon who quits a pub- 


lic tation, or a- populous place. A private abode. or oy 


of life. 

To RETO'RT, v. a. (retorter, Fr. retortur, Lat.) to throw 
back. To return an argument, cenſure, or any GY 
To bend backwards. 

RETO RT, S. (retorte, Fr.  retortum, Lat.) a cenſure or re- 

proach returned. In che , a glaſs veſſel with a curved 
; 2 to which the receiver is fitted. 

To RETOU 'CH, v. 4. (pronounced retuch, 1 
' Fr.) to improve by new touches. 

To RETRA'CT, wi 4. '(rarafer, Fr. rrtracu, Lat.) di 
call; to recant. To take back. 

KEETRACTA'TION, S. (Fr. retre&atio; Lat.) the act of 
hanging an opinion, or of prog. 1 whey one ou 


RETREAT, S. (retrairte, Fr.) a place of pri y or folitade. 
2 act of going back to avoid a ſupericur force. A 
ecuri 
To RETREAT, . 5. to go to a private or ſolitary . 7 
To take ſhelter. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. To 
quit a former place. 
| To RETRE'NCH, v. 4. (retranchir, Fr.) to cut off er pere 
22 To confine or leſſen, applied to expences.. The laſt 
Johnſon * is improper. Neuterly, to lire with 
bd EX 


RETRE/N CHMENT 'S. (retranchement, Fr.) the act of loy- 
ping or paring away any thing ſuperfluous, applied. to 
writin The act of leſſening, applied to expence, 

To RE ABU TE. v. &. ( retributus, Lat.) to pay back ; 
to recom 

RETRIBU'TION, S. (Fr.) che act of repaying. A return 
ſuitable to an action. 

To RETRIE“VE, v. 4. (retrou ver, Fr.) to recover, or reſtore 
after loſs, impair, waſte, or corruption. To regain, or 
bring back. 

RETROGRADA'T ION, s. (Fr.) the act of going back- 


ward. 

RE'TROGRADE, (Fr. ) going backward. Contrary 
or oppoſite, Lf; to * when they move 
backwards or to the order of ſigns. 

RE'TROSPECT, 8. (retro and /picio, Lat.) 2 look cat on 
things behind. The conſideration of thin 

AR 8. the act of — ring things 

10 RETURN, v. 3. (rercurner, Fr.) to come back to the 
ſame place, or ſtate, To go or come back. To make an- 
ſwer, retort, or re Ply in reproachful terms to one, that 
has made uſe of the ſame. Adtuvely; to repay, requite, 


give or ſend To give account of. To tranſmit 
mone 
RN, 8. the act of coming o the lame place or 


RETU' 
ſtate. R ment of money expended. A remittance, or 
the at of reminng money to a diſtant place, Requital. 
The act of reſtoring. The adjoining ſides of the front of a 
houſe or ground plat. ** n are not e relarns.”” 
Bac. | 

RE/VE, S. ſee REV. 

To REVEAL, v. a. ( revels, Lat. remain Fr. » % diſcloſe 
a ſecret. 'To lay - To diſcover fomething/bidden; _ | 

To RE'VEL, v. =: 422 by Skinner from — 2 Fr. 
to awake; but by Mr. Lye from reucelen, Belg. to rove 


[RT 


Lt 


R EV 


about; which Johnſon confirmed by the 
revel- rout) to — e — . 
RE VEL, S. a public rejoicing time; or a feaſt carried on 


with clamorous and looſe mir tn.. 
RE'VEL-ROUT, 8. (fee Rever) a mob, or unlayful aſſem. 
BE VEL . 8. (Fr.) Avery 

VELA'TIO (Fr. ; \particnl lied 

to the diſcovery of thoſe truths from heaven . xp 

diſcoverable by reaſon. 


RE'VELRY, S. looſe, noiſy mirth, 10 2 
To REVE/ N GE, v. a. ( revencher, revancher, venger, Fr.) 
to return an i To puniſh for injuries. : 

REVE/NGE; 8. the return of an injury. | 

REVE'NGEFUL,. a. addicted to return injuries. 

REVENUE, S. (ſometimes accented on the ſecond ſyllable, 
— .) income; or the annual profits of lands 
or funds. 

To REVERB, v. 4. (reverbers Lat.) to echo or ſhow by 
the ſound: 

To REVERRBERATR, V. a, ( reverberatus, Lat. reverberer, 
Fr.) to beat or eccho back In chemiſtry, to heat in a 
. flame is beat from the top back on che 

| ttom 

| RETERIEAS TION, 8. the act of beating or driving 

| REVE'RBERATORY, adj. een, Fr.) beating or 

driving back. In be uſed ſubſtantively for a fur. 

— Frm ſtopped at the top, ſo as to return the flame upon 

tze matter placed near the bottom. 60 
To 8 V. a. (revereor, Lat. — By.) to regard 

With awe. y ſubmiſſive reſpect. 

REVERRNCRE, . K. aal regard. An act of obeiſance. The 


title of the cler 
os, v. 4. 0 look on as an objeRt of refed 


' 


To REVEREN 
and awful regard. 

REVEREND, adj. (Fr. reveredus, Lat.) venerable ; de- 
ſerving awe and reſpect on account of years and 


ſtation. A title applied to the clergy, among whom an 
archbiſhop i is ſtiled moſt reverend, a hop rigs reverend, 
and a privateclergyman reverend. 

RE'VERENT, adj. (Fr. reverens, Lat.) humble ; expreſing 
awful regard or veneration. 

| REVERIE;, pronounced revered, 9 ee Fr.) a 


999 0) Fs a2 renee aniad-withour ray refleuce 
or. regard of the underſtanding. 
REVERSAL, S. (from rewer fe) the wy of changing or an- 
nulling a ſentence. . 
To REVERSE, v. 4. (reverſus, Lat.) to dero upſide dave. 
To overturn. To turn back. To contradi@ or repeal. To 
That ſide 


in the place of another. 

change. A contrary or opp»fite. 

7 a coin on which, PUTS I: not impreſſed, from revers, 

gt | 

REVERSIBLE, a; (Fr. Y of being reprales. 

REVE'RSION, S. the ſtate of being to be enjoyed after the 
death of the preſent poſſeſſour. Succeſſion, or right of 


ſucceſſio | 
NVE RS ARY, adj. conſiſting in reverſion ; to be en- 


joyed after the death of another, 

To REVERT, v. a. (reverto, Lat.) to chan 
contrary. To reverberate or beat back. 
turn or fall back, from revertir, Fr. 

To REVIEW, v. 4. to look back. To conſider any thing 
paſt, or examine a ſecond time. 

REVIEW“, S. a ſecond examination. The act of ſurveying 
an army When performing its exerciſe. 

To REVTLE, v. a. to reproach or treat as an object of con- 


tempt. 

REVTLE, 8. reproach. Not in-uſe. - 

REVTSAL, S. (from rev a ſecond view or examination. , 

To REVISE, b. a. (reviſus, Lat.) to examine or look over 

a ſecond time. N 

|REVT'SE, S. a ſecond or examination. Among 
rinters, a ſecond proof of a ſheet after it is corrected. 
VFVAL, S. the act of reſtoring; from a ſtate of languor, 

| oblivion, or obſcuri . | 

To REVI'VE, ©, 3. (, Lat. reviere, Fr.) to return 

' -to life.” To recover from a ſtate of obſcurity, oblivion, 
or languor. Acdively, to bring to life again. To raiſe, 
from languor, inſenſibility, or oblivion. Ao bring back 

to the 3 To quic en. 

wr gry ade (Er.) n to 6 4 or concord. or e- 


Te REUNT/TB; b. e. 10:jdin'dn thing are. To re- 
coneile. Neuterly, ji — 

| RE'VOCABLE, 2. - { revocabiliry Lat. 2 that may. be . 

Go or repegled. . . To 


N 


| 


z 


1 


e 
ly, to re- 


"Is 


LE 


N10 
To' e a. (revoquer, Fr. yeunto, Lat.) to [repeal 


To REVO'LT, v. a. (revolter, Fr. revoltare, Ital.) to fall 
from one to another, including the idea of ſomething bad 
REVO'LT, S. change of ſides, including departure from 


To REVOLVE, ay: #. (revolve, Lat.) to roll in a circle; 
to perform a courſe in a circle. In law, to fall into 
a regular courſe of changing poſſeſſours. Acuvely, to 
roll any thing round a circle, To conſider or meditate 
on, applied to the mind. bre 

REVOLU'TION, S. (Fr. revolutus, Lat.) the courſe of 
any thing which moves in a circle, and returns to the 

t from whence it ſet out, A ſpace meaſured by any 
Pod, , revolving in an orbit. A change of — 15 3 
applied particularly to that by which king William and 

queen Mary acceded to the crown of England. Ro- 
tation. 

REVU/LSION, S. (Fr. revul/io, 2 act of drawing 
humours from a remote part of the body. 

To REWA “RD, v. a. (derived by Skinner, from re and 
award, to give in return) to give in return for ſome- 
thing willingly done well. 

REWARD, S. ſome benefit conferred on a perſon for do- 
ing well. Sometimes uſed ironically for a puniſhment in- 
flicted for ſome ill. 

RHAPSODY, 8. (from eanl, rapto, Gr. to ſow, and on, 
ode, Gr. a ſong) any compoſition conſiſting of parts made 
without n dependence or mutual connexion. 

RHE TORIC, S. N Fr.  gjlogwn, Gr.) the art of 

Lo ot elegance, ſo as to roufe and perſuade, 

ETO'RICAL, adj. figurative; belonging to rhetoric. 

To RHETO/RICATE, v. 4. (rhetoricor, Lat.) to play the 
oratour by making uſe of figurative expreſſions and ad- 
dreſſing the paſſions, . i 

RHEU'M, 8. (rheume, Fr. ewya, rhteuma, Gr.) a thin wa- 
' tery — ouſing particularly through the glands near the 
mouth. | 

RHEUMA'TIC, adj. proceeding from rheum; belonging 
to the rheumatiſm. 

RHEU“MATISM, S. (gwparcpe, rheamatiſmss, Gr.) in me- 
dicine, a pain ſometimes moveable and ſometimes fixed, 
on the muſculous part of the body, refembling the gour. 

RHINO C EROS, S. (from py, Or. a noſe, and =ya;, E. 
Gr. a horn) a beaſt covered with thick ſcales, and having 
a horn growing out near its noſe. | 

RHO'MB, S. ( „Fr. rombus, Lat. ens, rombos, Gr.) 


in' geometry, a quadrangular re, having its four ſides 
equal, and conſiſting of p lines, with two oppoſite 


les acute and two obtuſe. 
RHU'BARB, S. (rhabarbara, Lat.) a medicinal purgative 


root. 

RHY'ME, S. — Sax. ev0uc;, rut hmet, Gr.) an harmonious 
ſucceſſion of ſounds, The. conſonance of verſes wherein the 
laſt ſyllable of one line has the ſame foand as that of ano- 
ther. Figuratively, poetry. A poem. Rhyme or reaſon is 
verbial expreſſion for number or ſenſe. 

8 „ v. u. to have the ſame ſound. To make 

c 2 13 

RIB, S. (ribbe, Sax. and Belg. rifpe, Teut. riffveen, Dan. 
rebra, Sclav. rebro, Dalm. and Pol.) an arched bone, ſuſ- 
taining the inſide of the thorax. Any piece of timber or 
other matter uſed to ſtrengthen the fide of a ſhip, &c. 

RI'BALD, S. (ribauld, Fr. riba/do, Ital.) a looſe, rough, or 
brutiſh perſon. 

RYBALDRY, 8. (ribald, ribaudie, Fr.) mean, lewd and 
brutal language. 

RI'BAND, 8. rubande, ruban, Fr.) a fillet or narrow ſlip 
of filk worn for ornament. | 

RIBBED, adj. having ribs. 

RIBBON, S. See RIBRBAND. 

To RIBRO/AST, -v. 4. to beat ſoundly. A low word. 
RIC, from the Sax. and Goth.r7 c, or rieks, denotes power- 
ful, rich, or valiant. | 
RICE, S. (ora, Lat.) an eſculent grain cultivated in the 

os, an oval figure, and covered with a huſk like 
B+. TS 
RICH, adj. (ricca, Sax. ricco, Ital. riche, Fr.) abounding 
WW money, lands, or other poſſeſſions, applied to perſons. 
Splendid, valuable, ſumptuous ; applied to dreſs. Having 
any quality in great quantities or to a great degree. Fer- 
tile, applied to ſoil. | 
RVCHES, 8. (riche/er, Fr.) money or poſſeſſions. A ſplen- 
did or ſumptuous ap oe. | 4 55 
RUCHLY, adv: in a folendid, wealthy, plenteous, or abun- 
nt manner. Truly; uſed in an ironical ſenſe. + - 
RICHNESS, S. the quality of abounding in money, poſ- | 


| 


| 


| 


; 


d 


I 
; 
| 


„ or fertility. Abundance, or perſedion of 
ernennen F 
RT CKETS, S. (rackitir, Lat. from gaz, rachis, Gr. the ſpine ; 
- A name given by Dr. Gliſſon, becauſe the apophyſes of the 
' back bones are diſtended in this diſorder, Skinner de- 
nves it from recken, Teut. to extend, for the ſame reaſon) 

a diſtemper in children, wherein their joints grow khotty, 
and their limbs uneven. watt 

RI D, pret. of Rioe, , : Ws $i 

To RID, v. 4. (hriddan, Sax. rid, 10.) to ſet free from 
danger or trouble. To deftroy. _ 14 

RI DDANCE, S. deliverance from danger, encum brance, 

trouble, or any thing one is glad to be freed from. 

RIDDEN, participle of Rive. 

RIDDLE, S. (redels, Sax, from rede, counſel) a queſtion 
or problem 3 in obſcure terms, in order to try a 
perſon's wit. Any thing puzzling or not eaſily ſolved. A 
coarſe or o ſieve, from hriddle, Sax. —_ 

To RFDDLE, v. 4. t6*folve or explain a riddle. To fift 
by a coarſe fieve, Neuterly, to ſpeak obſcurely. 

To RIDE, v. . (preter. i or rode, part. rid or ridden, 
redan, Sax. ri;den, Belp. rider, Dan.) to travel on 345 
back or in a carriage drawn by horſes. Figuratively, to 
travel in, or be borne by any vehicle. 


ter; applied to ſhipping. Actively, to manage a perſon 
infolently and at will. | 

RIDGE, S. (Brigg, Sax. rig, Dan. rugge, Belg. the back) 
the top of the back. The rough or ſharp top of any 
thing, alluding to the vertebrz of the back. Ground 
thrown up by the 'plough. The top of a houſe rifing to 
an acute _ The wrinkles, or riſing of fleſh in a 
horſe's mouth, running acroſs from one Fe of the jaw 
to the other. | 3 

To RI DGE, v. a. to form a ridge. | 

RFDGEL, RI/DGELIN, S. (avi: rijicula, Lat.) a ram half 
caſtrated. | | 

RTDICULE, S. (Fr. ridiculum, Lat.) wit which provokes 
laughter by repreſenting any perſon or thing in a comic, 
or odd light. 

To RFDICULE, v. 4. to expoſe to laughter by repreſent- 

ing as odd or uncouth. | ny 

RIDVCULOUS, adj. (ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, Lat.) worthy 
of laughter. Exciting contemptuous mirth. | 

It oe „S. a diſtri, viſited by an officer. 

„S. (ryge, rige, Sax. rogghe, Belg. racken, Teut. rhys, 
Boh.) 4 Tfcufent grain hich differs from . 
having a flatter, opake, and a more large and naked 

rain. 

RIFE, S. (, Sax. riif, Belg.) prevailing ; abounding; 
neat applied to contagious diſtempers. | 

To RI FLE, v. 4. {rifer, refer, Fr. fen, Belg.) to rob or 

lunder. ö 18 

RIFT, S. (from rive) a clift, or breach. | 

To RI FT, v. &. to cleave, or ſplit. Neuterly, to burſt up- 

- on. To belch, from rex, Dan. 

RI'G, S. the top of a hill falling on each fide, from hrigg, Sax. 
and briggar, Il. a back. 7 run or play one's rig; is to 
be merry upon, or ridicule. 

To RI'G, v. a. (from hrigg, Sax. the back) to dreſs; to 
fit with tackling. 7 

RIGGING, S. the fails or tackling of a ſhip. | 

To RI'GGLE, v. a. (properly wwrigghe) to move backwards 
and forwards, ſhrinking from 5 | 

RI'GHT, adj. ( rigt, Sax. recht, Belg. ritto, Ital. redus, 
Lat.) proper, ſuitable or becoming, oppoled to wrong. 
True, oppoſed to erroneous. Paſling a wrong judgment. 
Honeſt or juſt. Happy or fortunate, applied to fide. That 
fide of a perſon wha 
poſed to crooked. 

RIGHT, interje&#. well done; uſed as an expreſſion of ap- 

robation. 34 1 

RIGHT, adv. in proper, juſt or true manner. In a direct 
line. In a great degree; the laſt ſenſe is now obſolete ; 
2 uſed in titles, as igt bonourable, right re- 
verend. | ' 

RI'GHT, 8. juſtice. Freedom from errour. Juſt claim or 
that which belongs to a perſon. ag 42 or intereſt, A 
privilege, The fide oppoſite to the left. To rights, im- 

lies trait, or in a direct line; but after /, deliverance 
From grrour, 1 
To RIGHT, v. a. to do juſtice to, or relieve from wrong. 
RI'GHTEOUS, S. Criblæviſe, Sax. rettwys, 1. whence right- 


rig bieous) juſt; honeſt; virthous ; leading a life comform- 
a 


e to the rules of morality or religion. Equitable. 
. RIGH- 


© manage a 
horſe. To be ſupported in motion. To be on the wa- 


is oppoſed to the left. Strait, op- 


abe in antient authors, and from thence by eorrruption 


* — . 
KK»whw ü amd 
* Fs * . | . N 


— — 


oC 


477 riſen, Belg. ruſer, 


% 


RIS 


RIGHTEOUSNESS, S. virtue ; goodneſs. . Behaviour in 


ee recable to the laws of morality and religion. 
R HTI. adj. having yult right or claim. Honeſt or 


RIGID, > (rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.) ſtiff or not to be 
. ALY inflexible, applied to conduct. Sharp or 
Cruel. 4 

RIGIDITY, S. the ſtate of being tif. Stiffneſs of appear- 
ance. | 

RI'GIDLY, adv. in a ſtiff, ſevere or inflexible manner. 

RI'GIDNESS, S. ſeverity not to be ſoftened.. 

RVGLET, S. /regulet, Fr.) a flat, thin, ſquare piece of wood, 
applied to thoſe of which the frames of piclures are made, 
before they are moulded. | 

RIVGAL, S. a circle. Obſolete, 140 

RI'GOUR, S. (iger. Lat.) cold; ſtiffneſs. In medicine, a 
convulſive ſhuddering with a ſenſation of cold. Severity of 
conduct, or want of condeſcention and compliance. Strict- 
neſs. Rage or cruelty, Hardneſs. 

RILL, S. {rivulzs, Lat.) a ſmall brook. 

To RFLL, v. &. to run in ſmall ſtreams. 

RIM, S. (rima, Sax.) a border or margin at the top of a 
veſſel. That which incircles any ching: 

RIME, S. (brim, Sax.) hoar froſt. A hole or chink, from 
rima, . 

RIND, 8. (rinde, Belg.) the bark, huſk or outſide cover- 
ing of vegetables. 

To RIFND, v. a. to ſtrip of its bark, huſk or outſide co- 
vering. | 

RING, S. bring, Sax. ringh, Belg. ring, Dan. and Turk.) 
a circle. A circle of gold or other metal worn as an orna- 
ment. A circle of metal to hold by. A circle made by 
ſtanding round. A circular courſe. A number of bells. 

9 and of bells. A re * 1 
0 G, v. a. (preter an . . rung, bringen, , 
to ſtrike bells 4— bodies id as Noe ſound. 
To encircle. To. fit or ſupply with rin Neuterly, to 
ſound like a bell. To make bells foand. To ſound, or 
tinkle. To be filled with a bruit or report, followed 


* 


by #. 
. Ard BOVR S. (rhingelduyve, Teut.) a kind of pigeon. 


RINGLEADER, S. the head of a riotous crowd. 


RINGLET, S. (a diminutive of ring) a ſmall ring or cir- 


cle. A curl. 

RINGSTREAKED, adj. marked with circular ſtreaks. 

RINGWORM, S. a circular tetter. 

To RINSE, v. a. {(rinfer, Fr. ren/er, Dan. from rein, Sax. 
Belg. and Teut. pure, or clean) to cleanſe by waſhing; 
to waſh the ſoap out of cloatbs. 


RIOT, S. /riette, old Fr. riero, Ital.) wild and looſe mirth. 


An uproar or ſeditious tumult. To run riot, is to act with- 
out controul or reſtraint. 

To RVOT, v. a. to abandon one's ſelf to pleaſure. To 
feaſt in a luxurious manner, To raiſe a ſedition or up- 


tious or turbulen | 

To RIP, v. a. pan, Sax.) to cut aſunder any thing ſewed 
by a knife. To tear in pieces. To take away from by 
cutting. Figuratively, to diſcloſe or bring to view any 
thing induſtriouſly concealed. | 


roar. : 
RVOTOUS, adj. (ricttexx, Fr.) luxurious. Wanton. Sedi- 
t. 


—_— adj. (Sax. riip, Belg.) brought to rfe&tion by time 


growth. Reſembling ripe fruit. Finiſhed. Bro 
to the paint of taking effet, uſed with for, Qualified 


ught 
b 
gradual improvement. F 


To RIPE, ». x. to grow fit for uſe by time. To be matured. 


Actively, to make ripe. 


To RIPEN, v. ». to become perſect or fit for uſe by 


growth, time, or gradual improvement. Actively, to 
make — 4 | 

© — S, S. the ſtate of being full grown; fit for uſe, or 

To RISE, v. 3. (preter. roſe, 1 riſen, from riſan, Sax. 

+ gfe Fe . refs, 2. os raſti, 

. raftac, roſe, ) ro rom the ground, To 

get up from a ſeat, or oh a fall. To if ror py 

o be advanced with reſpect to rank or fortune. To ſwell, 

To amend. To come into notice. To begin to act. To 

appear to view, followed by o. To quit a fiege. To be 

excited or produced, followed by is, and applied to the 

mind. To make an inſurrection. To be rouſed, or exci- 

ted to action. To riſt up for, is to undertake the defence 

of a perſon: To riſe 7 again „is to attack. To ele- 

8 to ſtile or ts. To be tevived after 
cath, 

RISE; S. the act of 


ground. Aﬀcent. 


* 
. place 
- * = 
” 


from any ſeat, or from the 
afliſts a perſon in aſcent. 


| 


An eminence: The firſt appearance of the ſun above 
| horizon. | Encreaſe in — 2 Beginning or eng | 
8 . 4 4s - an * We; 
RISIBV'LITY, S. (from ile the quality of laughing. 
RI'SIBLE, aj. (Fr. rifbilis, Lat.) —— the — 
laughing. Ridiculous or fit to excite laughter. | 
RISK, S. (ri/que, Fr. rie, Span.) hazard, or chance of 
falling into danger, or receiving harm. | 
To RISK, v. a. to expoſe to danger. 5 
RI “TE, S. Crit, Fr. ritus, Lat.) a ſolemn act of religion; an 
external ceremony. 5 een 
RI/TUAL, aj. done according to ſome religious inſtitution ; 
according to external ceremony. . 
RI'TUAL, S. a book containing the rites or ceremonies of 
divine worſhip. 
RI'VAGE, S. (Fr.) a bank or ſhore. Not in uſe. 
RI'VAL, S. (rivaiis, Lat.) one who is in purſuit of the ſame ' 
thing as another. One who ſtrives at the ſame time as ang. 
ther to gain a woman's affections, One who endeavours to 
ſurpaſs another. 
RI'VAL, adj. making the ſame claim. Purſuing the fame 
object. Emulous. e 
To RI'VAL, v. a. to oppoſe or endeavour to gain ſomethin 
affected by another. To endeavour to equal or excel. 
Neuterly, to be competitours. 454 | 
RIVALRY, S. the ſtate of two perſons, who endeavour to 
ſurpaſs each other, or to attain the ſame thing. 
RI'VALSHIP, S. the ſtate of a perſon who endeavours to 
attain the ſame thing as another. 
To RIVE, v. a. (part. riven, from „Sax. torn or 
broken, riven, Belg. river, Fr. to * lit or force 
— by driving in ſomething blunt. Neuterly, a 
lit. | | 4 
To RIVEL, v. a. {gerifled, Sax. wrinkled, 71, Belg. 
a wrinkle) to . — nn 
RI'VEN, participle of Rive. Or 
RIVER, S. (riviere, Fr, rivierra, Ital. rivus, Lat.) a cup- 
rent of water which riſes from a ſpring, and flows in a 
long and narrow channel. | 
RI'VET, 8. (river, Fr. to blunt the point of a thing) 2 
pin uſed in faſtening any thing conſiſting of two or more 
pieces, aud clenched at both ends. 'F 
To RI'VET, v. à4. to faſten by à pin clenched at both ends, 
To faſten ſtrongly. | 590 
RI'VULET, S. (rivulur, Lat.) a ſmall river or fircam of 
running water. | 
RIXDO' R, S. Creichs thalkr, from reich, Teut. and 
Goth. a kingdom or empire, and haller, a dollar) a 
filver coin ſtruck in a parts of Germany, valued ay 
45. 6d. ſterling.” n 
RO“ ACH, S. (rutulus, Lat. red-haized) a freſh water fiſh, 
noted for its ſimplicity. | 
ROAD, S. (rade, Fr. and Sclav. reed, Belg.) a wy_ path 
travelled by carriages. A place where ſhips may anchor. 
A journey; from ride. 
To RO'AM, +. ». (remigare, Ital. See Roam) to wander at 
large, or without auy ſettled purpoſe, Actively, to range 
or wander over. 
RO'AN, adj. (rauen, Fr. roano, Ital.) of a grey ſorrel, 
2 "Ay colour, with gray or white ſpots, thi ly inter- 
rſed. hl * 
To RO AR. vV. u. (raran, Sax.) to make a loud noiſe, a 
plied to that made by a lion or other wild beaſt. To ma 
a yo? outcry in diſtreſs. To ſound or make a loud 
noiſe, applied to the wind. | 12 
ROAR, S. the cry of a lion or other large beaſt. An out- 
cry of diſtreſs. A clamour or noiſe of merriment. Any 


loud noiſe. 
geroftodh, Sax. roaſted, roftir or ro- 


To RO'AST, v. a. ( 
tir, Fr. reoften, Teut. raſh, Sclav. and Carn. %, Boh. 
rt, Pol. raftrum, Lat. a grate, or gridiron ; to roaſt, as 
Johnſon obſerves, originally ſignifying to dreſs on a grid- 
iron) to dreſs meat on a ſpit which turns round before 
a fire, To dreſs before a To heat any thing vio- 
lently. Figuratively, to put in a paſſion or provoke. To 
rule the rea, is to govern, manage, or preſide over. 
1 obſerves, that it was originally written reif, which 
guified a tumult, and then implied to direct the rabble. 

ROB, S. (Arab.) juice made chick. 8 

To ROB, v. a. (rober, old Fr. robbard, Ital.) to take ag 
unlawfully, and by force. To be robbed, is to looſe an) 
thing by violence, or by ſecret theft ; but in the active 
voice, to rob, is applied only to the taking any thing away 

by open violence; and to sal, to the taking any thing 

away by ſecret theſt . 

RO'BBER, 8. one who degrives another/ unlawfully. ef bi 
property. | | | RO'B- 


P 7 


RO/BBERY, 8. theft committed, either by open force or 
- r e + Shin ftS. gf | 
O's, (robbe, Fr. #obba, Ital.) a gown of fate worn 


| rſons of diſtinction. A gown worn by infants. A 
** worn by girls, before they put on mantuas. 


RO BE, v. a; to cloathe in a robe. To dreſs in a pomp- 


ous manner. | | 

RO/BINREDBREAST, S. a bird fo named from the colour 

ol its breaſt. wad e adobe 2 | 

ROBU'ST;. ROBU'STEOUS, adj. Crobuſtus, Lat.) ſtrong 
made. Robuftious to no purpoſe.” Milt. Violent. Re- 

uiring ſtrength. Robuftious is now obſolete. | 

ROBU*STNESS, S. the quality of being made ftrong. 

ROCAMBO'LE, S. a kind of wild garlic. 

k 8. roche, Fr. a rock) the pureſt ſort 
of alum. ; 

RO'CHET, 8. (Fr. rocc, Sax.) a ſurplice. A fiſh. 

RO CK, 'S. [rotc, Sax. roche, Fr. rocca, Ital. roc, Dan. and 
Belg:) a vaſt maſs of living tone, Figuratively, protection 

or Lene: A diſtaff, from rucca, Span. /pinrock, Belg. 
roba, Hung. 

To ROCK, v. a. (rocquer, Fr.) to ſhake or move back- 
wards and forwards. To move in a cradle. Figurative- 
1y, to lull or quiet. Neuterly, to move too and fro in a 
cradle. To ſhake violently. 

RO'CKDOF, S. a ſpecies of deer, which breeds chiefly on 
the Alps, is remarkable for its ſwiftneſs, and probably is 
of that ſpecies mentioned in the book of Job. 


RO'/CER „S. a name given by lapidaries to the gar- 
net, when of a very ſtrong, though not deep red, with a 
Fair caſt of the blue. | | 


ROCKET, 8. ( rocherto, Ital.) an artificial firework, con- 
"fiſting of à cylindrical paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
ſulphur, gunpowder, &c. which being faſtened to a 
ſtick mounts in the air, and then burſts. In botany, a 
lant. + | | 


ROCK wok, s. 
Joke 


RO CRV, adj. full of rocks. Stony. Hard, or obdurate. 
RO'D, 8. (rede, Belg.) a long twig. Any thing long and 
ſlender. A ſcepter. An inftrument uſed in meaſuring. A 
- meaſure containing ſixteen feet and à half. A bundle 
of birchen twigs uſed in correctiug children. Correction. 
RO'DE, pret. of Rips. 


ſtones fixed in mortar to reſemble a 


RODOMONTA'DE, 8. (Fr. from a boiſterous hero in | 


Ariofto, called Rodomonte) an empty noiſy bluſter; or . 
To RODOMONTA DE, v. z. 4 4 : "rag 
ROE, S. (ra, ra deor, Sax.) a ſpecies of deer. The female 
of a buck. ** WG f | - 
ROE, S. (properly roar or rene, as ſpelt antiently, from raun, 
** roghe, Belg. ragen, Teut.) the eggs or ſpawn of 
. 


ROGA'TION, 8. (Fr.) a litany or ſupplication. The Ro- 
gation week is that immediately preceding Whitſunday, 
and is fo called from three faſts, held on Monday, Tueſ- 

day and Wedneſday, named Rogation days, from the ex- 

_ troardinary prayers and proceſſions then made for the 
fruits of the earth; or as a preparation for celebrating 
Holy Thurſday. © 1 

ROGUE, S. (Skinner derives it from rogue, Fr. impudent, 
or from ronge, Heb. or gane, rater, Gr. bad) a wander- 
ing beggar. A villain or thief. Uſed likewiſe to 
the idea of flight tenderneſs and waggery. | 

RO'GUERY, 8. knaviſh, or arch tricks. | 

te adj. knaviſn; flightly miſchievous. Wag- 
Zim. | : 

To ROT'ST, or ROIVSTER, v. =. (rifer, Iſl. a violent man) 
to behave in a turbulent and bluſtering manner. 

i or ROL S TERER. S. a turbulent or bluſtering 
ellow. _ 

To RO'LL, v. 4. (rouler, Fr. rollen, Belg. from rotulus of 
Foto, Lat.) to move any thing by a ſucceſſive application of 
its different parts on the ground. To move any thing 
round upon its axis. To make a thing move in a circle. 
To wrap round about. To form into round maſſes by rub- 
bing on a ſurface, To in a ſtream or waves. Neu- 
terly, to move or be moved by a ſucceſſive application of its 
pare on any ſurface, To run on wheels. To move or ſwell 
ike a wave. To move in a'tumultuous manner. 

RQ{LL, S. the act of moving by a ſucceſſive application of 
its parts on the ground. Any thing rolling. A maſs made 
round, from rouleau, Fr. round, or cylindrical body, 
uſed in breaking clods, A public ng. from rotulus, 

„Lat. alluding to the antient method of rolling writings on 

a ftick, A regiſter, catalogue, or chronicle; Part or of- 
fee, from vol, Fr. A kind of ſmall loaf, fo called from 
=o Ce- | 


ROS 


” 


axis. A bandage or fillet, 
RO'LLINGPIN,; S. a round piece of ' wood tapering at each 

end, uſed in- making paſte. 9 
RO'MAGE, 8. {(ramage, Fr.) a tumult or buſtle. 
ROMA'NCE, S. (roman, Fr. romanze, Ital.) a 19 

rative of fiftitious adventures. In common vas „ a lie. 
To ROMAN CE, v. a. to ſpeak falſehoods. To lie. 
ROMANTIC, 24. retemb lin 

bable. Fanciful. | 
RO'MISH, 2%. (from Rome) popiſh. 
RO MP, S. (ſee Ra ur) a girl fon 


or rude play. 
To RO'MP, v. . to play in a noiſy, rude, or wanton 
manner, * N | 
| RO'NDEAU, S. (Fr.) an antient kind of conſiſtin 


of thirteen verſes, divided into three couplets; at the end 
peated in an equivocal ſenſe. 


man. See Runion. 
of an acre. A pole, or a meaſure of fixteen feet and a 
half. The croſs, from rode, Sax. See HoryrooOD. 


the palate or upper part of the mouth. 


cloſe or entertain in a houſe. ; 

ROO'K, S. {hrec, Sax.) a black bird feeding on carrion, 
and reſembling a crow. A mean man at cheſs, from rocco, 
Ital. Figuratively, a cheat or ſharper. 

ROO'KERY, S. a nurſery for rooks. 

ROOM, S. (rammt, Goth. rum, Sax. and Pol. ruym, Belg. 
raume, Teut. ourema, Ruff.) ſpace or extent of place. 
Space or place unoccupied. Paſſage or ſpace for paſſing. 
Space or opportunity free from obſtruction. An appartment 

in a houſe. 

| ROO'MAGE, S. ſpace or place. Shot 

ROOMINESS, S. the quality of containing much extent or 

vacant ſpace. | 

 ROO'MY. a4j. wide; ſpacious. 6 

ROOYFST, S. (bre, Sax. roeten, Belg. to ſleep, raſta, old 
Teut. reſt) a pole on which a bird fits to ſleep. The aR 
of fleep ; applied primarily to fowls, and figuratively 
to men. 


To lodge. | | 
ROO'T, 8. (I. rot, Swed. raed, Belg.) in botany, that part of 


gurately, the bottom or lower part. A plant whoſe roots 


ſion, or laſting effect and reſidence, In mathematics, a 
quantity conſidered as the baſis of a higher power. 
grammar, a primitive. word, from whence others are de- 
rived or compounded. 4x + FOOTY 
To ROO'T, v. u. to fix the root, or ſtrike far into the earth. 
| To turn up the earth. Adively, to fix deep and firm in 
the earth. To impreſs or fix deeply. To pull up by the 
roots; to turn up out of the ground; uſed with y. To 
deſtroy entirely or extirpate ; uſed with oz. 


{ ROO'TED, adj. fixed firmly and deeply in the earth, or any 


other place. | 17 
ROPE, S. Crap, Sax. reep, Belg.) a cord made of hemp. 
Any row of things hanging down. A rope of onions.” 
To ROPE, v. u. to draw out into threads, or viſcous fila» 

ments. 
RO'QUELAURE, S. (Fr.) a long cloak uſed by men. 
RO'SARY, S. a bunch or ſtring of beads on which the Ro- 

maniſts count their prayers. | | 
ROSE, S. (Fr. 7%, Lat.) a flower, whoſe 
Circularly and expand in a beautiful order; of which the 


terwards. | 
ROSE, preter. of R1sex. 9 | 
RO'SEMARY, S. [(re/marinus, Lat.) a plant. * 
' RO'SE-NOBLE, S. an Engliſh gold coin, now diſuſed, for- 
merly valued at 16s. TSS | 1872 
RO'SIN „S. ſee Resry, which is the moſt proper ſpelling. 
To RO'SIN, v. 4. to rub with roſin. „ 
RO'SSEL, S. light land. * | 
TINTING adj. Creſtratus, Lat.) adorned with beaks 
of ſhips. | | | 
RO/STRUM, 8. (Lat.) the beak of a bird or ſhip. A ſcaf- 
fold or pulpit, whence oratours antiently harrangued. A 


* % 


ROLLER, S. /rouleau, Fr.) any thing turning on its own _ 


ga romance. Wild. Impro- 


nd of ſport or play. Rough 5 


of the ſecond and third, the beginning of the firſt Is re- 
RO'NDYON, S. (the etymology uncertain) a fat bulky wo- 
ROO'D, S. (from red) a meaſure containing the fourth part 


ROOF, S. {hrof, Sax.) the corner or top of a houſe. The 
vault or inſide arch which covers a building. Figaratively, . 


To ROOF, v. a. to encloſe or cover with a roof. To in- 


To ROO'ST, v. #. Cragſten, Belg.) to fleep as a bird. 


a plant which reſts on the ground, imbibes the juices of the 
earth, and tranſmits them to the plant for nutrition. Fi- 


are eaten. The original, firſt cauſe or anceſtor. An impreſ- 


petals are placed t 


| ecies are many. To /peak under the rofe, is to diſcloſe a 
ret, or reveal any thing which will not be diſcovered af- 
8 . } p f 1 


% 


— R 0 U 
hich to on 
R 7 ns, Rr 21 N. 
RO'SY, 2h. e, Lat.) — « roſe in bloom, beauty 


'To ROW, o „ (rotan, Sax. rotten, Belg, rathatt, Hung. ) 
to to purely , or looſe the coheſion, of its parts by fer 


| 5011 

ROT. f a diſtem . er eep 11 

decay. 

ROTA"HON. 8. 8. (Fr. retatio, Lat.) the act of whirling 
round. The ſtate of being whirled round. A turn or ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

ROTE, S. (routine, Fr. words uttered by mere memory with- 
out meaning. Memory of words without underſtanding 
their meaning, 

RO'THER-NAILS, S. (corrupted from * and nails) 

nails with very full theads, uſed in faftening the irons pf 
rudders. 

ROTTEN, ag. corrupted or 

ing firmneſs, ſolidity or hone 

RO UND, S. {rotonde, Fr. = MW Lat.) round or cir- 
cular, 

N 8. ed, Fr. retunditas, Lat.) the qua- 

ty of bein round. 

AU N50. 8. — Ital.) a building of a round form 
both on the outſide and in the inſide. 

Tyne! ROY'VE, v. n. (roffver, Dan. to range for plunder) to 

ramble, wander, or walk about without any particular de- 
termination. Actively, to wander over. 

ROVER, S. a wanderer. A fickle or inconſtant perſon. 
A robber or pirate. As rovers, FS without any par- 
ticular aim. 

ROU GE, S. (Fr.) red paint. g 

ROU/GH, adj. (pronounced  bruh, IE Sax. rouz, 
Belg.) having inequalities on e ſurface, oppoſed to ſmooth. 
Aultere, applied to the taſte. Harſh, applied to ſound. 
Severe or void of civility, applied to Np on ann Hard- fea- 
tured. Not finiſhed: or poh 2 Terrible. Coarſe. Tem- 
peſtuous, lied to weather. 

To RO'UGHCA ST, v. @. to form in a careleſs or inelegant 
manner, with inequalities on its ſurface, To form any 
thing in its firſt ents 

ROU'/GHCAST, S. a rude model. A kind of plaſter very 
"uneven in its ſurface, becauſe mixed with pebbles, Cc. 


Adively, to corrupt * ma. 


8 Figuratively, \ . 


ROU/GH-DRAUGHT, S. a draugbt of a thing pexformed 


without care or nicety. 
To ROU'GHEN, v. a, to make rough. Neutezly, to grow: 


To 00 CH. HEw,. v. 4. to form in a rude and careleſs 


manner. 
ROU'/GHNESS, S. Wooly nn dnefs of ſurface. 
Auſterity, or aſtrin arſhneſs; of ſound. 


Severity, or want o TE: and el egance of behavion 
or treatment. Violence of © 8 applied to m 
cine. An unpoliſhed or ec e = es, of Yo. 
in dreſs or ce. Tempeſtuouſneſs, apple 
S eons my dB 
ROUND, ad rend, Fr. rondo, Ital. rund, Belg.) cy lindrical, 


circular, or . ee. Smooth, applied to the ſound. of | 


periods. Not broken, applied to numbers, Large, 2 
plied to price. Fair, candid, open or honeſt, followed 
dealing. Quick, — A. to motion; plain, without lac 
followed by wb. 
ROUND, S. a circle. A randle, or ſep of a ladder. The 
e 


time in v 2 a paſſes through hands of a com- 

pany, an mes back wo ” te ff. A 5g 9 dis- 

charge of — etry. walk perform an officer in 
— ing any A; from rond:, Fr. * 


en] 22 every way; on all ſides. In a circle or re- 
en round, or a la rand, Fr. in a circular man- 
— Not in a dire 24 Fi followed by about... 


RO/UND, are. on every | fide of. Circolacly about. All 


over. x 
To ROUND, o . @. to ſurround or encircle, To make 
Circular. To — figures to a relief. To move about 


any thing. To make ſmooth; applied to 3. Neu- 
terly, E 2 formerly 

i To go rounds. 
Indire&, or 


ROD BOLT. d eg 9 
looſe. A bad word 49 Eh hah 


ROUNDEL, ROU'NDELAY, 8. (rondulet, Fr.) a kind of | 


of thirteen verſes, eight of which are of 


|S kind and has'the begin of the 

to three t ning roundel 

peated at the e and 2 couplets. _ 

RO'UNDHEAD,'S. a puritan, ſo named from their cuſtom 
of cropping their hair round. 


rhime, and five of another ; it is divided in- 


menta- 


| 12 white 


| RU'BBLE-STONE, S. a ſtone ſo called from its being rub- 


RU F 


To ROU'SE, v. 4 the Nai e Wien to 
reſt. To. excite Ll action. To drive 2 bare 


ö "fore, Newerly, to awake from lumber. To be 
to thought or action. 5" 32m 


ROU'SE, S. (reh, Teut. half drunk) a quantity of liquour 
too large for a perſon, 

ROU'T, S. (ret, Belg. rette, Teut, rawd, rhaxter, Brit, 
rota, Sclav. and Hung.) a clamorous or tumultous crowd, 
. Figuratively,. a clamour or buſlle. Confuſion of an arn 
defeated ; from route, Fr. A road or way. | J 

To ROU'T, wv. u. to aſſemble in tumultuous and clamoy; 
ous crouds, Actively, to defeat, or diſperſe by defeat, 

RO'W,; S. (reib, Teut. nis, Brit. rab, ry, Perl.) a =, 
file ; a number of things ranged in a line. 

To RO'W, v. a. (rowan, rewan, Sax. roeyen, Belg, 
Teut. at roe, Dan. go, reo, Gr.) to make a veſſel 

on the water by oars. Actively, to drive by oars. 

ROWEL, S, (rouille, Fr.) the pointed part of a ſpur which 
turns on an axis. A ſeton or roll of hair, ſilk, Gr. put 
into a wound to promote a diſcharge, 

To ROW-EL, v. u. to pierce or wound with a ſpur, 

RO/WEN, S. a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 

© corn leſt on the ground may ſprout into green. 


chen, 
move 


RO! WER, S. one that moves a by cars. 
RO'YAL. adi. (rojah, Fr.) kingly ; nis to, or becom. 
ing, a king. Dr 

NRO VALIS 8. (Fr.) an e to a ki 


F. OY ALT, 8. Call, Fr.) the character, office, fate, or 
enſigns of a king. 

RO/YNISH, adj. — Fr. mangy or paultry; hence 
Rox iox) . A ſcurvy, mean. Obſolete. 

To RUB, wv. 4. '(rbubio; Hrit. rub, Perſ. ruben, Teut. to 
wipe). to clean or fmooth any thing by paſſing ſomething 
x it. To touch, ſo as to wear off ſome of the ſurface. 

| o move one body upon another. Figuratively, to hinder 
dy coflifion. To. remove by friction. Uſed with ders, to 
| ean or curry. Uſed with ap, to excite or awaken, Neu- 
| 2 to fret or wear by friction. To poliſh. Uſed with of; 
or through, to ſurmount or get through dithculties. 

RU'B,. S. * hindrance or obſtruftion. The act of rubbing, 

Inegquality of ground, which hinders a bowl in its courle, 

A difficulty, or cauſe of uneaſineſs. 

 RU'BBAGE, or RU'BBISH, S. (from rub. Rubbage is now 
-obſolete) ruins or fragments made in building. A confuſed 
maſs. Any thing vile or worthleſs. 

RU'BBER, 8. one that paſſes one thing hard over the ſurface 

of another Any thing uſed to rub with. Two games out 

of three. A 222 | 

RU'BICAN, 9 — 0 05 bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 

n the flanks, applied to the colour of a 


bed or worn by the water. 

RU'BICUND, ad. Crabicundus, Lat.) inclining to redneſs. 

RU'BIED, . adj. ( TOI. 7. of the colour of a ruby. 

RU BRIC, S. (rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Lat.) directions in the 
common prayer anc law books, ſo termed becauſe origin- 
ally printed and written with red ink. 

RUBIEC ORM, S. (ruber and forma, Lat.] having the form 
0 


{ RU'BY, S. (ruber, Lat,) a precious ſtone of a red colour, 


; red, A red pimp wo 

' RU'BY, 4 «ir „ 5 

RU/DDE S. (rod, Hung. a pole; ; roeter, Bag. rooder, 
III) an inſtrument at the tera. of à veſſel by which 1 its 
courſe is governed. Figuranvely, any thing that guides or 


RO DDINESS, 'S. the quality of approaching to redneſs. 
RU“ DDLE, 8 -- redrearth, 

* RU'DDY, S. (rude, Sax.) "pale red; approaching to red. 

Orange - coloured. 

RU DE, a. (rede, Sax. rudis, Lat.) rough, or of uncivil, 
tumultuous behaviour. Boiſterous. Harſh, Vntaught. Un- 
2 8e or ſlapeleſs. Artleſs. Performed merely 

ſtren 

RU ELY, . in a coarſe, ro ugh, or unſkilful manner. 

'RU'D DENESS, S. want. of 7 elegance, or inſſruction. 
Violence. Stormigeſe, or tigour. 

RU DENTU RE. 8. (Fr.) in architecture, the figure of a 

179 ſtaff, e the flutings of columns are uſually 


airs fellow. 
DIMENT, 85 my rudimentum, Lat. ) the frſt princi- 
ples of a ſcience, or education. The firſt, inaccurate 
— unpoliſhed draught or beginning of any thing. 
To RUE, v. a. (reowfian, Sax. roywen, Belg. rexwen, Teut. ) 
to grieve, regret, or lament. | R 


next, in be to the ond. Rednels. Any thing 


| 


R UN 
RU H S. (Fr. rhrewy, Brit. Yard, Lat.) an herb. 


 RUEFUL, ad}. fad or mournful. 
 RUE/LLE, S. (Fr.) 'a' circle; an aſſembly at a private 


' . RU'FF,. S. (ſee Rurrrs) a linnen ornament gathered and 


formerly worn round the neck. A ſmall river fiſh, ſo called 


from the roughneſs of its ſcales, - | 


RU FFIAN, S. [(ruffiano, Ital. ruten, Fr. a bawd, ruffver, 
Dan. to pilfer or plunder; the Italian ſeems to be the beſt | 


derivation, but Johnſon thinks rough better) a perſon who 
murders for hire. A murderer, robber, or boifterous and 
and miſchievous fellow. | 


 RU'/FFIAN, adj. brutal; ſavagely boiſterous. 


To RU/FFIAN, v. 3. to rage or raiſe tumults. 
To RU'FFLE, v. a. (ruyff#len, Belg. to wrinkle) to contract 
into wrinkles, or make rough. To diſcompoſe, applied 
to the temper. To furprize. To throw together in — 
der. To contract in van 
boiſterous. 'To flutter, 
RU'FFLE, S. plaited or gathered linnen worn as an orna- 
ment on the wriſtband. Plaited filk or other ſtuff worn as 
an ornament at the bottom of the ſleeve of a woman's gown. 
A diſturbance or commotion, applied to the mind. 


the ſurface. Without order. Savage or brutal, applied to 

temper. Stormy or boiſterous, applied to weather. Rough 

or harſh, applied to ſound. ' Surly, applied to the aſpect. 

Rough or ſhaggy. 

RU'GGEDNESS, S. the quality of being rough. 

RU'GIN, S. a nappy cloth. | 

RU/GINE, (Fr.) a ſurgeon's raſp. | 

RUIN, S. (ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.) the fall or deſtruction of 

cities or houſes. The remains of a building that is demo- 

liſhed, Loſs of happineſs or fortune. Miſchief or bane. 

To RUIN, v. a. (rainer, Fr.) to demoliſh or deſtroy. To 
deprive of happineſs or fortune. To impoveriſh. Neuterly, 

to fall down; to run to a ſtate of decay and deſtruction. 

To be impoveriſhed. | 

To RU/INATE, ©. a. to deſtroy, demoliſh, or involve in po- 

verty and miſery. Obſolete. 

RUINA'TION, S. ſubverſion, or deſtruction. Ruination 
c of towns.” Camp. Obſolete. | | 

RU'INOUS, adj. (ruineux, Fr. ruing/us, Lat.) fallen into ir- 

reparable decay; pernicious or deſtruttive. 

RU'LE, S. ( reu/e, Scot. from regula, Lat.) government or 

ſupreme command, An inſtrument by which lines are 

drawn. A canon or precept by which the thoughts or 

actions are directed. Propriety or” regularity of beha- 

viour. 88 | 

To RU'LE, v. a. to govern, or controul with power and 
authority. To manage. To fettle by rule. Neuterly, to 

_ exerciſe power or authority in governing. 

RU'LER, 85 a governour, or one who has authority to com- 
mand or forbid. - An inftrument uſed in drawing lines, 

RU'M,'S. (a cant word) a country parſon; an old and 
. antiquated authour. A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from 


ſugar. 

To RUMBLE, v. #. ( rommelen,' Belg.) to make a hoarſe, 
low, and continued noiſe. | 

RU'MINANT, a. (Fr. ruminans, Lat.) having the property 
of chewing the cud. 

To RU'MINATE, - v. . (ruminatus, Lat.) to chew the 
cud. To muſe, or think on for a time. Actively, to chew 
over again. To meditate on, over and over again. 

RUMINA'TION, S. (ruminatio, Lat.) the property or act 
of chewing the eud. Figuratively, meditation on the ſame 
thing. | 

To RUMMAGE, v. a. (from ranmen, Teut. to empty; 

according to Skinner. But from rimor, Lat. accordin 
to Johnſon) to ſearch, or plunder. Neuterly, to ſe 


laces. 
RU'MMER, S. ( raemer, Belg.) a drinking glaſs having a 
foot and an orbicular cavity. | 
RU'MOUR, 8. { rumeur, Fr. rumor, Lat.) a flying report, 
not well eſtabliſhed. A bruit. 
To RU'MOUR, v. 4. to ſpread a report. | 
RUNS * (rumpf, Teut.) the end of the back bone. The 
ttoc 


* 


To RU'MPLE, v. 4. ( rompelen, Belg.) to wrinkle or dif. 


order, 

RU/'MPLE, S. (hrympelle, Sax.) a pucker, or plait made by 

negligence and careleſſneſs, _ | O 
0 „v. u. ( riaan, Goth. runnung, Sax. a courſe, 
rennen, Belg.) to move the legs as ſwiſt as poſſible, ſo 
chat are both off the owe at once, at every ſtep. 
Followed by abeut, to uſe the legs in moving; to move 
in a hurry, To paſs with a quick motion. Followed 


ants. Neuterly, to grow rough or 


RU'G, S. (rugger, Swed.) full of unevenneſs in qualities on 


RUS of 
| |" by agar, to attack or an deten, To wks x cope 


applied to ſhips; To contend in à race. Uſed ich 
away, to make an eſcape or leave unexpectedly. To © 
melt. To paſs ; to go away or vaniſh. To move in 
any direction. To mention; to drop a looſe hint or ſpeak 
of in few words. Uſed with over, to have a continu 
_ tenour.. To be buſied upon ; applied to the mind, an 
uſed with oz, or upon. 5 have a favourable reception 
or ſucceſs for a continuance, To paſs into a different 
ſtate. Uſed with over, to be” exuberant... To diſtharge 
matter; applied to wounds, To fall into a fault by hur- 
ry. To mix with or blend; uſed with i To have a 
general tendency. Uſed with after, to ſearch, or go out 
of the way for. Uſed with away with, to hurry along 
without conſent. Followed by i» evith, to cloſe or com- 
-- ply; th, Uſed with on, to be continued. Vied with 
der, to fo much as to flow over; to be ſo full as 
to be overflown, Uſed with out, to be at an end. To 
ſpread or ſhoot exuberantly; to expatiate. Followed by 
againſt, to inveigh largely againſt; to be waſted or ex- 
hauſted. Actively, to melt or caſt; applied to metals. Ap- 
3 =—_ to fortune ; to hazard, riſk, or venture. Followed 
by againſt, to drive violently againſt. Uſed with back, 
to trace backwards in thought. Uſed with down, to chaſe 
till weary ; figuratively, to cruſh or overbear. Uſed with 
over, to relate or conſider in a curſory manner. Uſed 
with through, to ſtab or pierce with a weapon, ſo that 
the point appear on the contrary fide ; to paſs through. 
RUN, S. the act of running. Courſe, motion or direction. 
Flow or cadence, applied to verſe. Uncontrolled courſe 
or humour. Long reception; continued ſucceſs. Clamour, 
followed by again/f, An incloſure for deer or other ani- 
mals, from runne, Iſl. At the long run, ſigniſies in the 
end, or at laſt. : + Ws fo" 
RUNAGATE, S. (corrupted from renegat, Fr.) an apoſtate, 
or one who deſerts from his country and religion. 
RU'NAWAY, S. one who timoroully flies from danger. 
RU'NDLE, S. (whence roundle, corruptedly pronounced 
and written rundle) a round or ſtep of a ladder. Something 
| = round an axis. | 7 
RU'NDLET, s. (perhaps from ranlet, or reuudlt) a ſmall 
arrel. 
RU NNER, S. one that runs. A racer. A meſſenger. One 
employed by a banker or newſmonger to collect money 


2 7 05 abroad. A ſhooting ſprig. One of the ſtones 
of a mill. 

RU'NNET,. S. ( gerunnen, Sax. curdled) a liquor made by 
ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot water, and uſed in 
cur 3 milk. Sometimes, but improperly, ſpelt reuuet. 

RUNNION, 8, (rognant, Fr. ſcrubby) a ſcurvy, paltry wretch. 
Qbſolete. SE. 

RU*PTION, S. (ruptio, Lat.) a breach. 

RUPTURE, S. (Fr. from ruptus, Lat,] the a& of breaking; 
the ſtate of a thing burſten. A breach of peace, or act 
of hoſtility. A preternatural eruption of the gut. ; 

RU'RAL, adj. (Fr. ruralis, Lat. from rus, ruris) country ; 
belonging to, exiſting in, or reſembling, the country. 

* 8. (Fr.) a little ſtratagem, wile or trick. A bad 
word. 8 

RUSH, S. (, Sax.) a plant growing in marſhy grounds. 
Any king proverbially 2 5 7. ane 

To RUSH, v. a. (Sruſan, Sax.) to move violently and 
unexpectedly, : 
RUSH, S. a violent courſe or motion. 1 

RU'SHLIGHT, S. a candle made of a ruſh ſtripped of its 

bark for a wick, and dipped in tallow. 2 
RU SK, S. (, Sax.) hard or rough bread made for tore. 

RU'SSET, adj. (rouffet, Fr. ruſſus, Lat.) of a reddiſh brown ; 

uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton for grey. Coarſe, ruſtic, or 


homeſpun. hot] | 2: 470 
RU'SSET, S. coarſe, or country dreſs. | wy 
RU'SSET, or RU'SSETING, S. a name given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of pears or apples on account of their colour. 
RU'ST, 8. (Sax. raeft, Belg. ref, Dan. and Teut. rex. 
Boh. redn, Pol. ra/da, Hung. I the red ſcales of iron 
owing to moiſture. The calx or flower of any metal. Loſs 
of power by inaQtivity, Matter bred by corruption. 
To RU'ST, v. x. to have its ſurface corroded: or tarniſhed. 
IN Ont or grow inactive by idleneſs. Actively, to 
make uit). * — ö nn 2:4 
RU'STIC, adj. (rufticus, Lat.) rural; country. Rude or 
lite. 82 80. Ades. Simple ys lain or —— oh 
RUSTIC, S. a clown, or unpoliſhed countryman. In ar- 


chitecture, a kind of buildin in imitation. of nature, par- 
ticularly, when the ſtones * the face of a 9 
hatched or picked wijh the point of à hammer. 


| 


"RU'S- 


ſtream or flow ; applied to liquours. To be liquid or 


* 


SAC | 
RU'STICAL, ad Gt. Fr. ruſticur, Lat.) rough; bru- 


tal; 3 OM Wy ac 23 ty x) 15 

To RU'STICAT 8 Lat.) to reſide in the 
1 “ Adively, to baniſh into the country. 

lities of one who 


the country. Broadn 


ves 


15 unciition'; rudeneſs of manners. Rural appearance. 


RU'STINESS, S. the 


| —_ or ſtate of being ruſty. 
To RU'STLE, v. . 1 


Alan, Sax.) to make a noiſe like 


that of filk, when bruſhing againſt any thing; like that of 


trees when blown by the wind, or that 


' a hedge when 
' pierce by « beaf : | 


S. 


A conſonant and the eighteenth letter of the alphabet. 
It occurs ſo often in our language, that foreigners have 
I remarked it as a very great defect in its ſtructure. In 
the beginning of words it has one invariable ſound, but in 
the middle is ſometimes pronounced like an x, and is like- 
wiſe pronounced ſo when it is uſed inſtead of erb, at the 
end of a verb. As no noun fingular ends with a ſingle 2, 
whenever a word ends with a ſhort vowel before , the . is 
doubled, as in a, formerly written a7; and even in thoſe 
5 which are written with dipthongues, and are natu- 
rally long, an - final is added for this reaſon, as in goo/e, 
 Bouje. form of this letter is the fame in the Goth. 
Sax. and Roman alphabets, and by inſpecting the Runic 
may eaſily be traced the Greek 2, or the @ inverted 
thus &. As an abbreviature, it is ſometimes uſed for 
focius, a fellow, or focietas, a ſociety, as F. R. S. a fellow 
of the ſociety ; and in medicinal preſcriptions for 
as S. A. ſecundum artem, 1. e. according to art. 
SABA'TH, S. (from naw Heb. reſt) a day appointed for 
religious duties and a total ceſſation from work, in com- 
memoration of Gop's reſting on the ſabbath day from the 
work of creation; but kept by Chriſtians in commemo- 
ration of Chriſt's rifing from the dead. The ſeventh day 
of the week. 
SABAO'TH, S. (Heb. a hoſt or armies) a name given to Gop 
in the holy ſcriptures, implying his omnipotence, or fole 
"4 of the events of war, and abſolute government of 
tze angelic orders. | * 
SABINE, 8. (Fr. /abina, Lat.) a plant. 
SA“ BLE, 8. (xibella, Lat.) fur. It is the ſkin of a beaſt of 
this name, and is much eſteemed for its blackneſs. 
SA'BLE, adj. (Fr.) black. Uſed moſtly by heralds and 


SA'BLARE, S. (Fr.) is a piece of timber as long, but not as 
thick as a beam. | 1 
Sa BRE, S. (Fr. /ebel, Teut. ſabel, Dan.) a cimeter, or ſword 
with a convex edge. | 
SA'BULOUS, . (bal, Lat.) fandy or gritty. 
r adj. ( ſacerdetalis, Lat.) belonging to 
* Fler 
SA'CHEL, 8. (a diminutive of /ach, Brit.) a ſmall leathern 
bag, uſed by children to carry their books in. 
SACK, 8. (Vcc, Sax. /ach, Brit. /ac, Fr. ſacco, Ital. ſaccus, 
Lat. net, ſakkos, Gr. pw ſat, Heb. It is obſervable this 
word is found in all langua 
ſure of three buſhels ; a loo 


robe worn by a woman. A 


kind of fweet wine, from er, Fr. Xeque, a city of Mo- 
rocco. The act of ſtorming, plundering, or pillage of a 
|: E or plunder, 2 ſacar, Span. 


SA'CE BUT, 8. ( ſachabuche, Span.) a muſical inſtrument of 
the wind kind, reſembling a trumpet in its uſe, but differ- 
ing from it in form or fize. It is com of four pieces, 
and has freq a wreath in the middle, and is ſo con- 
trived as to be ened or len at will, and with- 

reckoning the circles, or being drawn out, is uſually 


"out 1 

eight feet long. . 
made; 

uſed formerly to be worn in times of public faſting and la- 


SA'CKCLOTH, 8. 'coarſe cloth of which ſacks are 
men ; e | | 
SA'CRAMENT, 8. (, F. /acramentun, Lat.) an 


, * 


) large bag. The mea- 


„ 


To RU'T, v. . (ruit, Fr. ratur, Il. a ram) to have a defre 


| 39 

| | RU'T, S. (Fr. ſee the verb) the copulation of deer. 
cit, Fr. ruftic ut as, Lat. ) the Nor 1 
. e | 
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SA DDLEBACKED, . hunch- backed; applied to men. 


SAF 
adj. covered with ruſt. | Impaired 


RU'STY, by in 


\2 a f 


A 
worn by a wheel, from route, Fr. +» THE"? Andre 
RU'TH, 8. (from rae) pity, or compaſſion. Obſolete, 
RUTHLESS, aj. cruel ; pitileſs ; barbarous. > 
RU'T'TISH, adj. wanton or lecherous. | 
TE S. (286, Sax.) a coarſe kind of bread corn. A diſeaſ 
in hawks. 


RY'EGRASS, S. a ſtrong and coarſe kind of graſs, | 


of coming together, applied to deer. 


oath or any other ceremony producing 
ing obligation, An outward and viſible fign of an inward 
and ſpiritual grace, given unto us, ordained by Chriſt him. 
ſelf, and received as a pledge to aſſure us of the reception 
of ſuch ge The euchariſt or holy communion. 

SACRAME'NTAL, adj. (Fr.) belonging to the ſacrament, 

SACRED, adj. ( facre, Fr. ſacer, Lat.) ſet apart for holy 
uſes. Contecrated 3 holy. Inviolable. 

To SA'CRIFICE, v. 4. ( /acrifico, Lat.) to offer up any thing 
to heaven. To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of ſomethin 
elſe. To kill. To devote with loſs. Neuterly, to make of- 
ferings to Goo, | | | 

SACRIFICE, S. (Fr. /acrificium, Lat.) the act of offering to 
heaven. Any thing offered to heaven. Any thing de- 
40 90 ” quitted for the ſake of ſomething elſe. Any thing 

eſtroyed. 

SA'CRILEGE, S. ( /acrilegium, Fr.) the crime of taking 
any thing dedicated to divine worſhip. The crime of pro- 
faning any thing ſacred. . 

SA'CRIST, or SA'CRISTAN, 8. ( /acriffain, Fr.) one 
that has the charge or care of the utenſils or moveables of 
a church, . 2. 

SA'CRISTY, S. {/acrifte, Fr.) an apartment where the con- 
ſecrated veſſels or moveables of a church are kept. 

SA'D, adj. (though Johnſon confeſſes his ignorance of the 
etymology of this word, it may perhaps be derived from 
ſetwa, Perl, which ſignifies the fe or from /d or ſau, 
Pol. Boh. and Sclav. a ſentence ; or from /ad, Luſ. griev- 
ous or heavy; in which ſenſe /ad is uſed by Spenſer) full 
of forrow. Melancholy. Grave. Afflictive. Dark, ap- 
plied to colour from chatte, Teut. a ſhadow, Heavy, or 
weighty. © More /ad than lump of lead.” Fairy Qucen. 

Ibe laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | | 

To SA'DDEN, v. à. to make forrowful, melancholy or 
gloomy. To darken. To make coheſive, | 

SA'DDLE, S. { /adl, Sax. ſadel, Belg. Dan. and Boh.) the 
ſeat which is put on a horſe's back for a perſon to fit on. 

To SA'DDLE, v. 4. to cover with, or put on a ſaddle. Fi- 
guratively, to load or burthen. hn 


a firong and faſt- 


Having the back .low and the head and nec 
lied to a horſe. | | 
SA'DDLER, S. one that makes ſaddles, _ 
SA'DNESS. S. the ſtate of a perſon in affliction. Melan- 
choly looks. Seriouſneſs, or the appearance of gravity. 
SA FE, adi. (auf, Fr, Jaluus, Lat.) free from danger or 
hurt. Secure. | SIT 
SA'FE, S. a place to put victuals in free from any danger 
of, mice, c. 
SA*'FECONDUCT, S. 
ve A paſs. «1 | 
SA'FEGUARD, S. defence or ſecurity from danger. A con- 
voy. A. paſs or warrant to-paſs. | 
SA'FENESS, S. the quality of being free from danger. 
SA'FETY, S. freedom from danger or hurt. Cuſiody, r 
me flate of being ſecured from raping.” 
SA'FFRON, 8. ( /affran, Fr, zaffi 


raiſed ; ap- 


a guard through an enemy's coun- 


rang, 5 tal, from /aphar, 
Arab. it was yellow) a flower or plant which is uſed mn 


| tiaQuying any thing yellow, Cs. & „ bis $ - «#7 SA'F- 


15 rr 


To N v. 1. <a heavy. Actively, to load. 
n . C agax, Lat.) quick of ſcent, or 
ught 

SAGACITY; S..(/ 
ſcent. Acuteneſs o diſcovery. The faculty by which we 
find out intermediate ideas to diſcover the connection be- 
. tween each nn 
held ther. 

8 af (7 Jax IL) dur grave or prde 

SA $ r. /appio, 4 or tz 

SA'GE, 8. — gravity and wiſdom. p | 


SAGI'TTAL, adj. 1 Lat. an arrow) belonging to 


' an arrow. In anatomy, applied to a n. of the head, 
reſembling an arrow. 
SA'GO, S. a kind of eatable grain. 
SA'IC, 8. ( /aice, Ital. /aigue, Fr.) a Turkiſh veſſel * in 
carrying merchandize. 
SAID, and part. 
SA'IL, S. (/eg!, Sax. 25 el, Belg.) a piece of canvas 
Which catches the wind „and by that means moves a veſ- 
ſel on the water. In poetry, a wing. A ſhip or veſſel. 
Do firike ſail, is, to lower the fail, and figuratively; to 


pail, of Sar. 


abate pomp or pride. 
To SA'IL, v. =. to move means of ſails, To paſs by 
water. To ſwim. To paſs along ſmoothly. Actively, to 


ö means of fails, To paſs through. 
SALE 
but /ailor moſt commonly uſed) a ſeaman. 
SAIL- ARD, S. the pole on which the fail is extended. 
ARIEL S. (Fr. /andfus, Lat.) a perſon eminent for piety 
and virtue. 


To SAINT), v. 4. to number or reckon among the ſaints. 


To * Neuterly, to act with a ſhew o piety, fol- 


lowed b | 
a dj. holy; reckoned among the faints. 
SA'KE, S. lac, Sax. 3 Belg.) final cauſe, end, or pur- 
© poſe, Regard to any perſon or thing. 
2 8. (a . of hawk ; pieces of artillery being 
- generally named from birds of prey) « ſmall fort 0 
Cannon. a 


A'T, S. (Lat.) ſalt. 


ALA'CIOUS, adj.” (/alace, Fr. ſalacis, Lat luſtful. 

SALAD, 8  (falade, Fr. /alaet, Teut.) 880 which are eat- 
en ra w-. 

SALARV, S. (falairi, Fr.) ſtated, hire. Annual or perio- 
dical payment. 

SALE, S. (aal, Belg.) the act of ſelling. Market, or vent. 

Price. A public and proclaimed Wat ie of _—_ by 

auction eue 3 == 10 

SA'LEABLE, 4 poſſible to be fold. | 

SALESMAN, S, one who, fells cloaths ready made. One 
who ſells cattle for others, 

SA LEWORE, S, work done in a careleſs manner, and ſit 
only to be expoſed in ſhops. i 

SA'LIANT, « (Fr.) in heraldry, in a leaping x poſture. In 

fortification, proj jecting beyond the other wo 

SA'LIENT, adj. (/aliens, Lat.) leaping ; beating ; ſpring- 
ing with a falk motion. 

4 NE, Le SA'LIN OUS, adj. (/alinus, Lat.) faltiſh; con- 

0 . 
SALIVA 8. (Lat.) che fluid by which the mouth and tongue 

are 8 in bY, thing ſpit. 

1 * AL, or SA 

ſpittle. 

To "SA'LIVATE, v. &. to evacuate the ſpittle, To bring 
on & ſpitting by art. 

SALIVATION, | S. a ſecretion of ſpittle. The ſtate of a 

rſon — 4 under cure for any venereal complaint, by 
tin 1 

SALLE &- SA'LLETTING, S. corrupted from /allad. 

SA'LLOW, S. {/alix, Lat.) a tree of the willow kind. 

SA'LLOW, aj. (/ale, Teut. black, ale, Fr. foul) ſickly. 

: Of a * low. 

SA'LLY, S. { /allie, Fr.) an unexpected iſue or erruption 
from a place beſieged. A range or excurſion, A flight, 
2 to wit. An eſcape, frolic, or extravagant 


To iv. ©. v. u. to burſt out ſuddenly from a ow. be. 


fie 
SA'LLY-PORT, 8. a gate from which fallies are made. 
SALMAGU'NDI, S. 5 from /elon mon gour, Fr. is 
cording 2. or l a, mixture of 
as meat, 
84 MON. S. l =! Fr.) a large river fiſh. - 
SALMON-TROUT, S. à trout ſome what ym a 
 almon. 
Ne. LVI. 


„or SAILOR, S, ( /ailer is moſt 2 to 


| 


| 


6, Fr. /agacitas, Lat.) quickneſs of. 


— ot * 


_ — 


8. lating to or conſiſting of | 


SAN 


SALT, 8. (Goth. halts Sax, fel, Fr. Jah, Lat) 8 bod 1 
— 7 


Ur taſte, diſſolvable vi water, and incomb 
gives conſiſtence to all bodies, erves them nh 
— and occaſions all the varieties of taſte. A taſte 


or ſmack. Figuratively, Wit. 
SALT. adj. having the taſte of alt. Impregnated or be- 
* 1 - 


ſoned with ſalt. Lecherous, from /alax . 
To SALT, v. a. to rub with ſalt. To ſeaſon with alt. 
SA rab, or SA'LT-PIT, S. a pit from whence ſalt is 


SATFCAT, S. a lamp of ſalt, made in the * and, 


given to pigeons. 
SA'LTER, S. one who ſells or makes alt. 
SA'LTERN, S. a place where ſalt is made. 
SALTTER, 8. r falteer, from n Fr) i in 
Sr any ng borne in the form of a croſs. 
SA'ET-PET 8. (from /al-perrz, Lat.) nitre.; , - 
SA'LVAGE, a. pF cn Fr. /elvaggio, Ital. from Alva, 
Lat.) wild, or untamed. Now pronounced and written 


ſavage. 
S. (from /alve, Lat.) money paid by the own-, 


5 


SA'LVAGE, 
ers for retaking a veſſel from an enemy. 

SALVA'TION, S. (/alvatas, Lat.) preſervation from eter- 
nal miſery. A ſtate of happineſs. 

SALU/BRIOUS, adj. Falaleh, Lat.) wholeſome ; promoting 
or confirming health. 

SALU”BRITY, S. the quality of promoting health. 

SA'LVE; 8. bene Lat. /ealf, Sax. John ſon obſerves that 
this word was originally /aff, and making ale in the 
plural, the ſingular was in time borrowed from it) plaiſter, 
or any glutinous matter applied to wounds. Figuratively, 
help or remedy. 

To SA LVE, v. a. to cure with medicines. To help. To 
remedy, To help ſomething by an excuſe or reſervation. 
SA'LVER, S. a _ on whach glaſſes or other gy * 

preſented to rr 
SFLYO, 8. Jalvo Jure, Lat. a form uſed in granting 
ing) oo exception, excuſe or 
811074 INESS, S. (from e whe leſomenefs, or 
the quality of promoting health 
SA'LUTARY, adj. ¶ ſalutaire, Fr. A Lat.) whole- 
ſome. Promoting or contributing to health, 
SALUTA'TION,'S. (Fr, ſalutatio, Lat.) the act or ſtile of 
greetin 
To SALUTE, v. 4. to pay a. "4" 5 or .with 
them well at meeting eaſe or gratify. To kiſs. 
SALUTTFEROUS, =. (hire, Lat.) healthful, 
SA'ME, adj. (/amo, Goth: fam, Sax. Jem, III. ame, Ruff. 
fam, fans, Jame, Boh. ſam, Sclav. and Pol. /ceam, Dal, /am- 
mb, Swed.) not another. Identical. Of the like fort, kind 
or degree. Mentioned before. 
SA MEN Ess, S. identity. The ſtate of being not another, 
or not different. 
SA MLE T, S. (a diminutive of ſalmon, whence 3 or 
Jalnonlet, and /amlet ) a ſmall ſalmon. 
SA'MPHIRE, S. (aint pierre, Fr.) a plant growing on rocks 
and uſually pickled. 
SA'MPLE, $. (from example) a gel z a part ſhewed 
that judgment may be made of the whole. | 
SA'MPLE „S. (exemplar, Lat. whence it is ſometimes writ- 
| — ſam ple) a pattern of work. A * of work wrought 
irls to teach them 497%, jth 
8K TIVE, -adj. (from ane, Lat.) having the power to 
heal or cure. 
MCA TION. 8. IO. from . Lat.) che ſtate 
0 freed, or the act of freeing, from the puniſhment 
of ſin. 8 The 2 act of making holy. 6 0 
To SA'NCTIFY, v. 2. 8225 from the pollution and power 
of ſin. To free from n To make holy. To ſcreen from 
violence. 
SANCT IMO/NIOUS. 8. . Lat.) having the aps.” 
pearance of a * for piety. 
SA'NCTION, S. (Fr. ad, Lat.) the act which confirms 
a thin and makes it oblig e.  Ratification.  _ 
SA'NCTITUDE, S. Ma 
SA'NCTITY,*S. {/axdires, Lat.) a ſtate of holineſs, The 
8 of being holy or good. Figuratively, a faint er 
oly being. 
SA'NCTUAI RY, 8. 2 Fr.) a holy place. A place 


on a com 


of ref ſhelter or 9 
SAND, S. (Dan. and Belg. = H.) a very finall gritty 

earth. Particles of ſtone not joined, or after bein 
Et der. A |barren, country coyere With | 

ands. _ ©. 

A'NDAL, $ 5. (ſandal Fr. Jandaliurm, Lat.) x loble hoe. 
SA'NDARACH, $ , 125 Fr. n Lat.) A Nos 

* native f . injudigioully gioully confounded 5 = 


A | SAY: 


, akin e ch] — bur) belonging to ſatire; Cenberien. Sos 
named 1 Wau n W e 0 ER, . . ee Fr. 4 to Aube for 


| faults. | 
g before f | caFbwerion, 8. (Fr. ri tube.) the att of 5 | 
nnn Tg complete or ks Tr e 
SA'NDEVER, 8. (hintborr, Fr.) the recremeht or un | Freedom from uncertainty or ſuſpence. Gr 
. in making g laſs. 4. * ** — Attonement; recompence * tor a erime 
nature bnd. inju 
— M approaching to [Ts 0 FY, . a. (ai, aud fo; Lat. ) to pleaſe to ſuch a 
SAND.STONE, 8. a flone'thit erumbles i date da. degree that hothing more is dbfred- To feed to the full. 
SA'NDY, adj. abounding in, or conſiſting of, land. bn | = 8 To convince. To give attonement or re- 
SANG, preter. of Six. WH | for an injury. Neuterly, to pay. 
SANGUIFICA'TION, 8. (Fr.) the production of blob. 1e SA"PURATE, 9:4, Serbe, Lat) to-impregnate tl 
SA'NGUINARY, adj. { /anguinaire, Fr. fanguinaris. Lat.) | no more can be imbibed. 
bloody ; — murderous. |  SA'TURDAY, 8. . ſertteruuiup. feteraſtey, Sax. from ſeas. 
SA'NGUINE, adj. (/anguin, Fr. ſanguineus, Lat.) red or ters a Saxon idol, and deg, Bax. a any) the. laſt day of 
. os blood, applied to colour. Aboundin ng blood: | the week. 
i” app ied to temper. Warm, ardent, or con- SA'TURNINE, adj. (Selurtias, Lat) gloomy, grave or me· 


_ © laricholy: | 
SANHEDRIM, 8. (frnedrivm, Lat.) or oe eonitell or  SA'TYR.''S: — Lat.) A lan Gol, {oppoſed to be 
court of judicature 1 ews, co a 


SN NB.BLAN N, 2% a i 


W rude and lecherous. 


over whom the hi ded. a SAN AGE, adj. -(ſauwaye, Fr. felweggo, nal. ) wild or uncul. 
SA'NIOUS, adj. (/anics, Lat: ) running with a thin and un- tivated. Untamed or cruel. Untaught, or barbarous. 
. digeſted. matter. SA'VAGE, 8. perſon who is neither taught nor civi. 
84 K, preter. of Sixx. | | lied. 
N prep. (Fr.) without. Obſelere. * | To SA'VAGE, v. 4. to ber wild or gage. *©' Savaged 
8. bas, Sax. en, Belge) the juice kh aſcends tn «by woe?” Tours. 
„ lants. | SAVA'NNA s. (Span.) an open meadow without wood. 


4 SAP, ov. 4. (/apper, Fr., zdfpare, Ital.) to undermine; SAUCE, 8. (/azce, fuse, Fr. Falſe, Ital.) any liquid or B 
to demoliſh or ſubvert by digging under. Neuterly, topto- | other thing made to be cath wich food. To. ſerve 
ceed by digging under. aue, is, to return one injury by another. 


SAPPHIRE, 8. bene, Lat.) a precious lone of a beau- ' Th SAUCE, . 4. to accompan G roars rey food with ſomething to 
N. 


tiful y colour. give it a higher reliſh. the palate, To intermix 
SA'PID, adj. ( Lat.) taſteful. with ſomethin 
SA/PIENC * ere, 23 * the bene or 1  SA'UCEBOX, | an impeninent, impudent flo, 
 fition of mind which importeth the hy ee S. a ſmall fcillec uſed generally in making 
Wiſdom. 2" auces 
SAPIENT, a4. wiſe or ſage. | | + — ++ — | SAUCER, S. s ſmall platter on which a tea cup ſtands. 


SA'PLING, 8. a tree or plant. SAU'CISSON, (Fr.) in fortification, lag goto made of 
SAPON A*GIOUS, or A'PONARY.. of (oon Jape, Lax. hs of trees bound — at 

) having the qualities of 3 N adj. E . from. /al/us, Lat) pertz 
$A" PINESS, 8. from + 40 N Aboasding in | of ſa Impertinent. 

or juice. Figurative fro of —— To 8. _ „ V. @. e. bee, Fr. aloe, Lat.) to pre- 
S4 rl, adj. abounding is ſap. Young. "Weak or in- ſerve or reſcue from danger, deſtruction, or eternal mi 

rm. To reſerve or lay y by money, To prevent from {| oding. 

SARCASM, S. (/arcaſmt, Fr, Jarcaſmas, Lat.) a keen re- To ſpare or excuſe, To falyg or reconcile, followed b 
| - 'appearaitee.” To ſaus one's tide, is to embark juſt time enoug 


Rer. S. (from fericum Saractnium, according to to accompliſh a before the tide turns 3 and pᷣgu- 
? Skinner) a fine Ke filk. . ratively, — cake, embrace, or not - looſe an oppor 
To d SANGER, v. a. (/arcler, Fr. Jarculs, Lat.) 'to weed Neuterly, to be cheap. 


SAVE, au. rather 7 
SARDEL, SA'RDINE, or SA'RDIUS, 8. a precious fone ; | _ yorincludin — theimperative o Jeve) except; 


ſee CARKNE LIAN. | SA\VEAEL, TA a ſmall pan fixed into a candleſtic to burn the 
SARDO'NYX, 8 whereon the white lie ends of candles. 


Ake a plate of a | SA'VING; frugal. La, money, and refrainin 

: RK, S. rt, Sax.) a ſhark. In Scotland, a ſhirt, from expence Ying 7 « N 

* ©, (Brit.) a pavement of ſtepping done,: Sin uſed | SA'VING, S. the act of (avoiding expence. Any thing 
aks and Hats, ns 4 108 from being expended. "An 23%] in 


8428 S. Ct, Fr.) 4 fieve wade of fire lawn, 
To > SARSE, v. 4. ( faſt, Fr.) to fift n a lawn 88 \VIQUR, $ (Jarveur, Fr.) the the this en to our Vlefſed 
Ld ne by. is death an N a propi- 


SASH 8. (ſuppoſed by 1 ſeache, of tacion for the fino dF WMS, and wes hoſe tha liev⸗ 
Lfeaveir, Fr. to know, becauſe worn for the fake of diſtinc- r him from eternal miſe 


- ion) a belt, or ſitken band of net work, worn by officers, 12 SAU'NTER, v. x. (« I ha ſaint terre, i. e. to $999 
3 kg of diſtinction. A window, with large panes mide | the holy land; alluding to thoſe -perſong Who wandered 
which go in ores and are Jet up and youn about begging charity, under pretence of' going to the ho- 
' ly fand; or from ſamt terre, Fr. without any ſettled home) 


2 te pn tel, Tent. PAL 8 been 5 * 0 about i 32 $999 % 
a + Late 8 lenkt 
ue leatkcrn . uſed by children to carry boo ® | S&'VOUR, S. (/avear, Fr.) a ſeen or odour, Figuratively 


To SA”FE, v. a, ( Kais, Lat.” ex, Ut: "of en Wark or Tg, 2, SAYOUR, . . N 90 to have any nag 
n or have any appearance 


ies. | 
of Sr. 1 


nt. 


beyond the defires of nature. To | ſent, or taſte. To 


' SA'TELLITE,'S (in the plural. ir Pope as a | | fomethi Adtively, to like. Tei tak leafurs 
cd of LE Ae Croke het = cM Te get Fg x "A; 


llable, from 2 Fr. W f ſl Lac) 9 reter, of r. 

x ſecondary p [bb ite pridty; W. B. Ma, ge, Sax. 1 Fr. ene Balg) ant jute 
planet as its center. _ teeth, uſed to cut 2 or moja] with. A fay- 
To SA'TIATE,'v: a.” {/atiatus, Lat.) 'to' Ln 0s 9. or proverb, from -/apa; Sax 52 Obſotere. 
„Slot. £0 graply any defire; To im ante To A'W, v. 4. (particip Fx or * 42 Ferſ.) 

it can receive to cut — — or other materials with a faw. 


9 10 $i 2 fatts, Tal, farts; Neis) a "ff, | SAW. FTT. 8. a pit over which'timber is laid Wie | 
FS ALF offs $23 E : 
SATIRE, s. Er. . r SA'WER, or SAVER, 8. rar eee timber with 


not as 49. a ſaw... 
4 | herally c Sought From * ey), A poem in To SA'Y, . 4. fegon, Sax. 4. Preter 
0 © which and T1 aud, . 
| SATIR or SATTRICAL, Ae, if. fags; 2 Terr." preſatete, Beh fro 


I 


"_ 


e 
adj. * * Har | e, Pol. 2 —— ſwear) to f 1 


1.3 C4 


vor utter Words. To alle e | Nevtetly, to ſpeak. 
In poetry, this word is e ty d in iar to 

1 2 introduce a q ueſtion. 
SA'Y, 8. Cara, Sax. * Perf, foe, Hung. Anme Arm. 


SCH 
Funde, gh 69/4, pattern. A {mall piece portion; er 


uantity. 
80 . narrow ; ſinall ; oon of ts proper o 


Poor ; 
zan, Ep.) af A ſample, contracted: from 2 To $CAPE, wn contraſted from to or 

* -rrigh — ſam le. 'A kind a filk, from fave, Fr. 71104 euterly, to 912 Jo from 2 fm by. 
of woolen auf. | SCA'PE, 8. flight from danger. A means of eſcape; an 

SA'YING, 8. (fee Sar the noun ). an expreſfior- or ſen- ] evaſion. A freak be flart owing 60 inxdyettence. An at 
tence. of vice or lewdneſs. 

SCA'B, 8. (Vb, Sax, /cabbia, Ital. ſehabbe, Belg: Late 


| 7 — * (car, gſcare, Fr. « eſchara, Gr.) a wark 
| a wound or left by a — — 
The itch or mange in horſes. A paltry perſon, or one who | 70 80 oY x ©, v. to:leave a mark after a fare or wound. 

- is loathſome on account of his Arance. 41 SCARAMOUCH, 8. (S/caramouch, Fr.) 4 buffoon 1 in a mot- 
SCA'BBARD, 8. (Iban, Teut.) the ſheath of a bored. | dreſs. 
SCA'BBED, or SCA'BLY, adj. covered with ſcabs. &:1 SCARCE, adj. ( tak, Ital. Kos, Belg. ) hard to be t 
SCA'BROUS, 2%. ( 22 Fr. ſcaber, Lat.) ears” hy | with; rare; not plentiful or common: ” 
SCAFFOLD, S. (e/chafaut, Fr. ſchavant, Belg. from eh. SCA RCE, or SCA'RCELY, adv. with aiffculty s hardly. 


Lat.) a hard cruſt of matter covering a wo or ſore 


wen, to ſhew) an occaſional gallery or ,.raiſed- either SCARCENESS; or SCA'RCITY, 8. the quality of a 

' for ſhows, executions, or atours, Frames of tim | thing which is hardly: to be met with, Rarity, or uncom- 1 

ber erected on the ſides of a allding for the workmen to monbeſs. # 

ſtand on. To SCA'RE,. 41. 4. { korare, Ital) 40 right. To frike wich F 
8CA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA'FFOLDING, 8. a | 


ſudden fear. 


gallery ot 
SCARECROW, S. an image or clapper uſed to frighten 


_ hollow floor. A frame or age erected for a particular oe. 


caſion. A building erected in a ſlight manner. birds. Any thing to raiſe terrour. 
$CALA'DE, or SCALA DO, 8. (Fr. Sealand, — SCARF, 8. A Fr.) any ornament that hangs looſe 
— 5 ) a ſtorm carried on e a place by "ladders ra on the ſhoul 
inſt the walls. | ICED — 4 to throw looſely on. To (946 in * 
e garment, 


To CA'LD, v. a. {/caldare, Ital. of dalle, Lat. hot) 

injure the kin b boiling water. 
86475. 8. ſcurt. on th x wh, wk | 

SCALE, 8. N Sax: ſchal, Belg. al, Iſl.) a balance, or 
veſſel in which things are weighed, ſuſpeyded on a beam. 

7 2 ſign Libra in the zodiac. The ſmall ſhells or > | i 
Which he over each other and make the coats of fiſhes. A 
thin plate which ariſes on metals. A ladder or means of 


r 


De 
N (Fr. /carifitatio, Lat.] an operation 
— A+ Ate made in the Kin by an in- 
ument. 
To SCA RIFEX, v. 4. (harifer, Fr. 2 Lat.) to let 
blood by making ſeveral inciſſions in the 
SCA RLET, S. (e/carlate, Fr. Jcarlato, Ital.) a colour 8 a 


| 
; 
| 
"= 
| 
ö 
| 


co ——ͤ„ „% 4 1 * 


2 Proportion. Any. thing marked at equal dif. 
Ces 


To SCALE, . 4. ({ealare, Tal.) to ſtorm. by, ladders. To 


which i 2 a fortified place. 
SCA'TCH, S. (e/cache, Fr.) a kind. of borſebit for -bridles. 
2 the N Wilts uſed to walk in dirty Places, from 


aſtent, from cala, Lat. The act of ſtorming by ladders. mixture of red and yellow. Cloth dyed ſcarlet. | 
A regular gradation or ſeries which. riſes — 7 digber. sCARLET, a of ſcarlet colour. f 
A ruler uſed in meaſuring proportions. The ſeries of SCA RP S. ( e/carpe; Fr.) the lope on that fide of. a ditch | 


SW. 


WES - 4. Pn 


15 weigh, meaſure, or com To take off a thin. plate or 7 
— To pare alfa dne A e 1 sc. 8. (A Swed: | tid, IQ.) a Kind of wooden 


* . ak A plate of ſteel underneath, uſed i in moving on 


e or SCALE/NUM, 8. (Fr. .andLat.) 4 geo- of the ſpecies of thornbacks, from Auers, 


© metrical figure which has its three ſides unequal to cach 


23 r —_ 


p A - — — 
. 


other. Tas SCA'TE, 5. . to moye on the ice by means. of ſeat 
SCA'LL, 8. 3 IIl. bald) leprofy, baldneſs. To SCA'TH, v. 4. (fathgen, Goth, ear hian, ſcat an, 
SCA'LLOP, S8. (ep, Fr.) A fiſh with a hollow and picti. S. ſcharden Belg, fediti, Sclav. Dalm. Boh. , Croat. 


natd ſhell, The ſhellof:a ſcallop fiſh, Any thing creſt 
in a ſcallop ſhell. 


To SCALLOP, v. a. to cut cor mark on the Lodges 


with wavin lines. To dreſs thin in 4 ſcallo 
n rr 'F 


SCA'LP, s. (/ebelpe, Belg. a ſhell, n Ital.) the ſeull or | 


Atadxic, Pol.) 0 vs, hurt, damage or deſtroy. Seldom 


SCR TH, S. (be, Sax. asl, Id. 444% clays Dam. 


Bob. Pol, , Croat.). waſte; rere miſchicf. 
Obſolete. ” 


To SCA'TTER, v. a. ( [chateren, Sax. fhatteren,, Belg.) 


bone that incloſes the brain. The + ſkin, which covers the | to throw looſely about. To ſprinkle. To diff pate or di- 

top of the head. | To 3 chinly. 2 to, be diſperſod or 
To CA'LP, v. 4. neee cone the | . Hdinly ſpread 

head, 12 ER. 8. (from Zafar, Sax. „to dure) a rain 


* 


SCA' LY, adj. covered with ſcales. | 

To SCA'MBLE, v. 3. to be turbulent or 22 To 
-' ſcramble or get by ſtruggling with others. To ſhift in an 
-aukward manner. Actively, to mangle or maul. 


To SCA'MPER, v. a. (/cham/ax; Belg: feampart, Ital.) to 


' fly with ſpeed and fear. 


To SCAN, v. . (ſeandre, Fr. Hasch, Lat.) to prove 2 


verſe by examining its feet. To examine in a nice and cu- 
rious manner. 
SCANDAL, S. (/candale, Fr. of , ftandalon, Gr.) 


— by the faults of others. A reproachful and | + 
141 — 


rſion. 


Fo SAND L. „ 4 90 treat opprobriouſſy. T6 charge | 


| fally with faults. 


To SCANDALIZE, v. 4. (ſeandalifer, Fr. exartedalu, An- 
ar 


dalixo, Gr.) to offend by ſome action ſ 
To reproach or defame. 


d. 


SCA'N ALOUS, adj. ( /candaleux, Fr.) Fr.) giving public of. 


' fence. Infamous. Reproachful. 
To SCA'NT, v. a. ( g(/cenan, Sax. to N Kanter, Dan. 
r nie 


bounds. 
Oey ; ſcarce. Leſs chan what required. 


SCA'NT, « 
SCANTILY. niggardly.- 0} 


quantity, or of 


neſs 
SCA'N er 


ET, S. a {mal} pattern or g 


7 SCANTLING, 8. — Fr. 2. Ital.) a 


_— 


officer who is to ſee that the firects. ate kept clean 
SCENARV, S. (from /cere) the appearance of a. Le or 
things. The repreſentation of a, place in ,which an ar- 
| 14 performed. -AcdlieQipn oi ſcenes uſed in x play- 
SCENE, 8. (ene, Fr. e Lat. from ox»m, ene, Gr.) 
the ſtage: ' The general appearance of any ation, A part 
of a place, generally applied to ſo much as paſſes between 
ame perſon, in the. ſame. place. The place repreſented 


= the ſtage. A picture o or hanging repreſenting ſome place 
or building on a 


2 85 ( /extireg Fr. to ſmell 3 ſertio, Lat. to perceive) 


pare fink of ſmelling, ' Chace, followed by the 


To SCE/NT, wv. 2. ( /entir, Fr.) to ſmell g to petceive any 
-thing by — of bnelling. br perfume, or 


communicate 

SCE'PTRE, 8. (Fr. 121.) 3 Kaff born in the 
haud by kings, c. a mark of energy 0 23 

SCE/PTRED, 2. bearing a ſceptre. F 1226.02 byes OS 

;SCE/PTIC,. aj. ſee. SxarTIC. >. 

SCHE/DULE, 8. ronounced /edule, from { 


| dla; Lat.). u fi .{cfoll, or inventory. 


1 ſehee | 


| SCHEME, 8. (oa, chem, Gr.) a Plan, 9 | 
| SCA'N'TINESS, 8. — want of ſpace, pes | | 


in ſeveral rare brought 1 ge jew A project. 
SCHE'SIS,. S. _ Janz habit. 
| SCHIRRHOU ay calling: of) * bard infenſible Nat 


„ 
b ©7- , SCURR- 


Decke 912280} 4 1 599227 


be, Br. 
De written © Um ay 


„Gr. — decauſe c, in En 4 5 Nas © Se 
reand i; as pric) a h ened want 1 1 
SCHY'SM, 87 (pronounced fein, —  ſeifra, 'Gri)'a, 


n or diviſion in re 
SCHOLAR, 8. 
þ on 


8. (Abelarit, Lat.) one 40 receives in- 
an Aman of letters; 3 


SCHOLARSHIP,» knowledge acquired by reading. 
Education as it he in the ſtudy of authours: An * 
dition or penſion allowed a ſcholar at the univerſi + 

SCHOLA'STIC, ag}. ( apy «5+ Fr. from Lat) | 

in | the ſchools ; acquired at, or befitting, a 


SCHOLIAST, S. ( ſcbeliafts, Lat.) an authour of explana-/ 


SCHOLION, or SCHO'LIUM, 8. (Lat.) a note, of ex- 
nation.. 
SCHO'OL, 8. Abels, Lat.) a houſe where perſons 'are 
— — A Rate of education. A 
which holds a 
To ——— V. l or teach. To teach with 
authority 
ool. 
SCIA'TIC; or SCIA/TICA, 8. ( fatigue, Fr. iehiadita 
. , Lat.) the gout in the hip. 
SCFENCE, 8. 8 Lat.) a ear and certain know- 
_ ledge ded on demonſtration and ſelf-evident princi- 
| ples. A of — 14 knowledge $6 comprehend- 
ing the doctrine, n an „ without an imme- 
E * icatlon of it to batte, Knowledge 4 


. 2 . 2. rainy or knowledge. 9 


SCIEN TI'FIC 'or SCIENTIFICAL, A Cer- 
tainty —— knowledge. * 

SCFMITAR, S. ſee CIu ETA Xx. 

SCFON, 8. 2 Par one tree to de 


en 
SCIRE-FACIAS, ( Lat. you may ele te know } in 
| law, « wrc whereby a perſon is called on to few! cay/e, 
- whyajud ſhould not be put id execution. 
SCT'SSOR; 8 05 t variouſly according to the word from 
- whence it is to be derived; 'thoſe who deduce it 
from iaci do, or cd, write cifers ; ; thoſe that derive it from 
— cizars, | 


and, when forced. cloſe 

thing between em. 

VSSURE, 8. ( (/ciffuan, Lat.) a breach, rupture or fiſſure. f 
50A Tic, adj. -{/clerotigue, Fr. oxdages, Aer, Or.) 
bad; applied to one of the tunics o che eye. | 
70 500 T, or SCOTCH, v. 2. to ſtop a wheel by put- | 


a tone or piece of wood under it. 
10 85 


A FF, v. . ( ſfebepper, Dale up ridicule with infolence. , 
To treat with contemptuous and reproachful language. 
Uſed with ar. 


rA . 
SCOLD, 8. —— rude, and quarrelſome 
a woman. 

SCOLLOr, S. ſee Scalrlor. 

SCO NCE, 8. <a ar Teut.) a fort, or bulwark. Figu- 
ratively, the head. A candleſtic, which moves on a vet 
and is fixed againſt a wall A fine. 

To SCO*NCE, v. 4. (according to Skinner, from ſconce, a 
head; it fi to fix a fine on any | 
r 4 wah 


uſed in the u 
SCO Of, 8. (/baige, Belg.) a kind of large ladle, aged to | 


out liquor. rr mn. ay 
in the the pulp of an or ſtroke. | 
At one ſro.” Sax. Nate * 


* 
— ___——— * 


To 'SCO'RN, Vs 4, 


de 


one's head) to ne, 


| 610k 
| A debt. An account of ſomething paſt. 


1 which is written 


To SCOU 


re 8 gene Bay.) 20 of 

o „V. 4. (, wo get] means of a 
ſcoop. To lade out. To em res an hollow | 
- inftramient.. To eut hollow or 4-4 
SCO PE, 8. 9 eee aftions or 
An aim, in or drift. The final end. Room, 
; liberty or freedom,” Licentiouſneſs. An aft of 

extended. 


. TIC, or SCORBU'TICAL,! adj af, (kgs Fr 
butws,' reſembling or . 
To80 me 2. E. Sar. Coed to 
— of  a"thing Lene to. 

Fn colour of any d Aa 0 bent. * 


SCORE, + 8. * cut or notch) a a notch cu | 


* dani htly. 


44 
80K i ee 


W e A line "TY Ae 
kept by notches n n with chalk, 
art of a debt. 
A reaſon or motive. Sake. Twenty, A in. core, is 

r 4 8 n 
To SCORE, v. 4. to ſet down as a Lebt. \'To-impute or 
ES - To mark by a line. 
| SCO'RIA, S. (Lat.) — | 
Lat) oy. 


| SCORIOUS, 2 rin Lax | 
Belg. e Bil) ro treat with 
flight or contempt. Nevterly, to ſcoff or treat with con- 
_—__ age; uſed with az, , 
SCORN, S. [e/corne, U an act of contumely and con 


T: SY 8. one who treats a perſon or thing with con« 
tempt, or ridicule; M. 


9 — adj. looking upon or aden with inſolence 
or contempft. 
8. (Fr: 'febrpis, Lat.) 2 reptile reſembling a 


* 
3 \ 
15 1 as. A 


SCO RPIO 
lobſter, whoſe tail ends in à poia, and has a very venomous 


MN. 
ot, 8. (ect, Fr.) ſhot, payment. What is due from 
TENSE . Scot and. lot, what is due from . a Na As a 
pariſhioner. 

To SCOTCH, w. 4. 19 cut, or make marks with an edged 
inſtrament. 4 (7 + 

SCO'TCH, S. a light cut. 

SCO'TCH:COLLO LLOPS, or $00" TCHED-COLLOPS, 8. 
(from cotch, to cut) ſmall pieces of veal marked acroſs 
with the edge of a knife. . 

SCOUNDREL, S. ( /condarmole,.. Ital. a bider) a word of 

_ reproach, uſed to convey the idea of baſeneſs. 

To COUR, v. 4. (Aurer, Dan. \/cheuren, Belg.) to rub a 
ſurface hard with any thin rough in order to cleanſe it. 
To remove by ſcouring. - o cleanſe. To clear from ene- 

mies or obſtacles, applied to the ſea. - In phyſic, to purge 
- violently. To paſs ſwiftly over, applied to the motions of 
_— Neuterly, to cleanſe by rubbing hard with any 

ng; rough. To fail up or down or clear from enemies, 
ied to ſhips. To run with great ſwiſtneſs. 
applet ro S. (pronounced ſearge, from efcourgte, * — 

22 Ital. corrigia Lat.) an inſtrument — 

2 ox thongs uſed to ſtrike offenders with. Farah, a 
uniſhment. One that afflicts, hartaſſes or deſtroys. A 
uſed for a top. 

To SCOURGE, v. 4. to laſh with a whip. To Puniſh or 

e 

SCOU'T, 8. (eur, Fr. from eſcouter, Fr. of auſculter, Lat, 
to liſten, ſealta, Ital.) one who is ſent privily to obſerve 

; r A perſon employed on errands 


in a colle 
„ V. n. to go out in order to make ſecret obſer- 
vations on the motions of an enemy. 
To SCOU/ T, v. #. ( ſcylian, Lat. to ſquint. Aula fee, 10. 
to look ſour) to frown,. or look angry or ſour. 
To SCRA'BBLE, v. a. ( trabbelen, ee. Belg. to ſcraps 
or ſcratch) to paw, or ſcratch with the hands. 
SCRA'G, S.-( /chraghe, Belg.) any thing. Jean or thin. 
SCRA'GGED, adj. (corrupted from cragged) en l of 
rotuberancies or aſperities. 
SCRA GG, I lean; thin; rough orr | 
To/SCRA'MBLE, v. 4 (ee ScrantLe) to ſtruggle ſo as to 
catch or ſeize any thing with che hauds before another. 
Io climb by the help of the hands ; followed by up. 
SCRA'MBLE, S. an eager ſtruggle for any thing, in which 
| ou endeavours to ſeize before. uhother. The act of climb- 
by the help of the hands. | 
To CRA'NCH, v. a. ( ſcrantzer, Belg. ) to grind ſomething 
crackling or brittle between the teeth. 
SCRAP, (from crap) a ſmall piece; a bit or frag- 


ment. 


. | To SCRA'PE;"a-\a/"(ferropan, Sax. A brapau, Belg. Jaſcre- 


pitigh, Erſe, crawn, Brit.) to take off the * — by the 

- ation of a inſtrument. To eraſe or take off by the 
motion of an edged: inſtrument held perpendicular. To 
collect or gather by great pains and care. To ſcrape ac- 
ot note. ia, to curry favour, Neuterly, to make 3 
To: play badly on a fiddle. . To make an 

SCRATER, 8. 8. anedged inflrument uſed to ſcrape with. A 
thin iron at a door, on which a perſon cleans his ſhoes. A 

miſer. A bad player on a fiddle. 


ayer 
To 8CRA'TCH, v. a. (tratren, Belg.) to mark with flight 
deute. To tear with the nails. Io 


o wound with: £ keen, which 
—— A line [4 mark on the fin. bo — draw awk - 

4 v. ; ; . 
SCRA T CH, 


1 


$CRA'TCH, 8. a ragged and allow cut. A wound given 


SCREAM, 8. + trill loud cry made by a perſon in terrour 


SCRIPTURE, S. ( feriptura, Lat.) the Bible, or ſyſtem of 


SCRU'PULOUS, adj.  ( /erupuleux, Fr,  ferupuleſus, Lat.) 


SCRUFOURE. 8. (from feritoiri, or eſcritoiri, Fr.) a caſe 


| TINT] 


"by the nails. A ſlight mound, 4 Peruke, e 
"cembedoot; * 

SSR W, 8. (Ia. and bet) ſarface or ſurf,” © 

To'8CRA'WL, v. &//{ferzelic, Pol. trelyats, Boh. J. to form 
in an irregular and au ward manher. To write ill. 

performed in an awkward manner. 

To SCRE'AK, . . (trehete, Ruſſ. exec, Pol. ' ferehavi, | 
Boh. Atrige, Dan.) to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe like that 
-of a perſon terrified, or like that of a ruſty hin 

SCRE'AK, S- (Atiert, Pol. ferehor, Boh.) a ſhri noiſe made 
4 eee e e terrifying. See 
- ScrrECA, 

To SCRE'AM, y 1. {breman, Sax.) to ery out with a r 
-voice in terrour or agony. | 


To SAE RCH, v. x. (ſee Scxtar, ferakia, I.) to utter a 
loud, ſhrill cry, when in terrour or agony. 

SCREEN, S. {e/cran, Fr.) any thing that affords ſhelter or 
concealment, or is uſed to exclude cold or light. | 

To SCREEN, v. 4: to ſhelter, hide or conceal ; followed 


om. 
SCREW, 8. {croeve, Belg. cron, Fr.) a cylinder having 
a ſpiral edge, uſed in 8 and faſtening timber. 

To SCRE'W, v. a. to turn by, or faſten with a ſcrew. To 
deform by contortions, applied to the face. To ſqueeze 
or preſs. To extort. 

To SCRIBBLE, v. 2. (Scribe, Lat.) to write in a care- 
leſs and incorrect manner. To fill with careleſs writing. 

SCRI'BBLE, S. careleſs or worthleſs — 

SCRT'BE, S. (Fr. /cribs, Lat.) a writer public notary. 
Tn feripture, a perſon {killed in the Jewiſh law, and em- 

oyed i in tranſcribing it for the uſe of others. 
Sch MER, 8. (rimeur, Fr.) a fencing-maſter. Obſolete. 
yy ms S. (fereppa, III.) a fmall bag, or ſatchel. A ſmall 
„or writing, from /eriprio, Lat. 

SCRIPT TURAL, 8. (from feriptare) contained in the Old or 

New Teſtament. + 


divine truth contained in the Old or New Teſtament, ſonam- 
ed by way of eminence. 
SCRY VENER, 8. ( /erivano, Ital.) one who draws con- 
tracts, or deals in conveyancin 
SCROFULA, S. (from /crofa. 1 a ſow) the king's evil. 
— ad reſembling, or of the nature of the 
ng's evil. 
scho lt. 8. (cron, Fr. a gaoler's liſt of priſoners) a writ- 
rolled up into a cylindrical ſh 
> SCRU'B, wv. 4. (ſchrobben, Belg. ) to rub hard with 
8 coarſe, 
SCRU'B, S. a mean or baſe perſon. Any thing mean or de- 


ſpicable. | 

SCRUBBED, or SCRU'BBY, . (/eruber, Dan.) mean; 
vile ; worthleſs. 

SCRUPLE, 8. (/erupule, Fr. ſerupulus, Lat.) a doubt, or 
difiiculty, which the mind cannot reſolve. In Medicine, 
a weight contai 20 grains. N 

To SCRU'PLE, v. #. to doubt or heſitate, 

SCRUPULO'SITY, S. nice and exceſſive caution; or doubt- 
fultieſs.* Fear of acting in any thing which may chance to | 

ive offence, or may contradict ſome precept. 


* "0", 


afraid to do, or comply for 2 of violatiug any precept, 
or of hazarding any lots or | 

SCRU'TINY, 8 * ſerutinium, 22 a nice, exact and ſcru- 
lous ſearch, examination, or enquiry. | 

To SCRU/TINIZE, or SCRU*TINY, v. a. to ſearch or 


examine with exactneſs. 


containing drawers for writings 

To SUD, v. 5. (/quittire, Ital. fſtutta, Swed. ſeietur, IN. 
ſwift) to fly or run away in a hurry. 

To SCU'!DDLE, v. 2. to run with an aſſected hafte. 

SCU'FFLE, S. (derived by Skinner from Guffle) a confuſed 
tumult or broil. | 

To SCU'FFLE, v. 4. to fight in a confuſed and tumul- | 
tuous manner. 

© icing pa v. 5. ls Dan.) to lurk, of lie cloſe in | 

in ; * * 

SCU'LL, (471, 10, the; bony. part of the head) ins 
which Jeff and includes the brain. A ſmall boat; one 
who-rows in a ſmall. boat. Are from Sceole, Sax. an 
aſſembl 

SCU'LCAP, S. 'a. head-piece. 

SCU'LLER, 8. ( fiela, 1. Pl. a veſſel) 2 boat which has but | 


one radar. en err den | 


SEA 
| SCULLERY, 8. bes here kettles or diſhes are cleaned 


and kept, 
| SCULLION, 8. (cual, Fr. a dim) who waſhes 
J e diſhes and does the — f a kitchen, 
80 IP TOR, SCU'LPTOUR, 8. {/cxlptor, Lat. elmer. 
Kain who 1 or carves wood or ſtone. 


8. Fr. ſculgtura, Lat.) the art of earying 
av! ve ne; carved work ; the art of engraving. / 


80 M, 8 e Fr. * Ital. Rum, 10. Aum, Dan. 
ſebu, Belg the froth which riſes on the top of Et . 


the Ro or that patt of filth which ſwims on 
12 uid or metal in —_ 
'To CUM, v. a. to take the filth which riſes to the toy 
.. N nor when n commonly prondunced im. 
SCU N (e/emoir, Fr.) a veſſel or with 

which filth, Ge. i taken from the top of any liquor; pro- 


nounced immer. ; 
(leer, Belg. to draw off) . 


SCUPPERHOLEsS, 
holes on the deck of, aveſlel, through which water is 


into the ſea. 

SCU RF, 8. (/curf;, Sax po IN. 4 15 Dan, Korf _ 
icab ; a foil or filth 

on the ſurface. 


Ee, Belg ) a kind of 
SCURR} PLITY, S. (/currilits, Fr. Keile Lat.) reproach | 
expreſſed in groſs terms, 


SCU'RRILOUS, adj. (/carrilit, Lat.) ufing'low, mean and 
vile reproaches. 


SCU'RFY, S. (ſee Scury) a diſtemper wherein red itching 
blotches and ſometimes hvid ones appear on the ſkin, 


with the ſcurvy; ; or 
SCU'T, 8. (fort, I.) a tail, applied to ſuch animals whoſe 
tails are very ſhort, as a bare. 
SCU TCHEON, S. ( ſexccione, Ital. from ſcutum, Lat.) the 
ſhield or bearing of a family in herald 
SCU'TTLE, S. (/eutella, Lat. /cutell, Celt.) a wide, ſhallow 
veſſel, ſo called from a diſh or platter which it reſembles.” A 
ſmall grate; a ; pace; an affected hurry iu walking, 
from ſcud. In a ſhip the ſmall holes cut for paſſage from one 
_ s another, or the windows cut in cab cabbing for the fake 
or light. | 
To SCU'TTLE, v. #. to run with an affected 
SE'A, 8. 2 Sax. /ce or zea, Belg. tau, Perl. 25 
Arm. Sea, = .) the water, oppoſed to land. A particu- 
lar part of the ocean. Figuratively, avy thing agitated or 
in commotion ; a troubled /ea of paifion; ” Mt 
fat over, is, half drunk. 
SE'A-BREEZE, S. a wind . the ſea. 
from 


SE'A-COAL, 8. coal fo called becauſe conveyed 


their veſſcls. 


feet leng, and 7 or 8 in circumference. 
SEAFA'R R, 8. one that travels by ſea. 
SEAFA'RING, adj. uſed to the fea; travelling by ſea.” _ 
SE'/AFIGHT, 8. 4 battle fought on the fea. 
SE"A-GREEN, adj. reſembling the colour of the fea. 


lant. 
SE'AMAN, S. (plural Seamen) a failor. 
SEA-MA'RK, S. a point or .mark in ihe ſea, which mariners 
make uſe of to direct their courſe by l 2 
SE'A-PIECE,. S. a picture — 
SE'A-SICK, " kick on board a veſſe f at 12 
tending peop e at the firſt * going to ſea. 
SE'A-EDGE, S. the edge of the ſea. 
SEA-SU'RGEON, S. a 1 employed on board a ſhip. 
SE“ A-TERM, 8. a word d by  Gatlors.. 
SE'AL, S. (cel /ele, Sax. feel, Dan. ſelur, IIl.) the ſeg-calf. 
An inſtrument carved in creux, uſed in faſtening letters, and 
affixed to writings as a teſtimony. The impreſſion of a ſeal 
in wax, or on a wafer. Any act of con ation, From 
Axel, Sax. or Ain, n 
To SEA L., v. a. to cloſe, or faſten, to confirm or atteſt 
wich a ſeal. ' To ratify. To Maut orcloſe, followed, by up. 


ſiog letters. 


- "dV 1 1 
y 

* * * 

a” „ 


A ſcar. A meaſure, from 4e „ Sax. 4 by 
> | 72 from Jane, Bax: "Jain; Brie. /ait, 5 ox 


SCU'RVY, S. (from ne 3 with ſeabs ; affected 


Lr. Ha 


SE'A-CALEF, S. the ſeal, ſo its making a noiſe 
like a calf. 
SE'A-CHART, S. a map on which the coaſts of the ſea are 
delineated. 


by the fea, 
SE/A-COAST, S. a ſhore ; or land which borders on the fea. _ 
SE/A-COMPASS, S. the inſtrument by which mariners ſteer 


SE'A-COW, S. the manatee, a cetaceous animal about 1 5 


SE/A-HOLM, 8. a ſmall uninhabited iſland. In botany, a 


at ſea j a diforder at- . 


— with a flamp. Neprerly, to fix a ſeal, followed 
SE'ALIN G-WAX, 8. a compolition uſed i in faftening or clo- 


SE'AM, S. (Sax. zoom, Belg,) che edge of cloth where two 
| are joined together. The juncture of the planles in 


. 


— a> » 


. £0 2 n Sram —AS2 * 
: * 9 . LEY 
2 uy — > = 


Re 


SEE. : 


To SEA'M, v. a. to join the, afges of 2yo piers of cloth, | 


or to faſten the edges of two Piores of Hinder e, Jo, 


mark with a ſcar. 
8 S. having 90 viflble] 


SEA MSTRESS, 8.  //eameftre, Sax.) 5 IF maten 


aking line, an en * 

SEA N. S. (/egne, cine, Fr. Hakens, Lat.) a very 24 
net, uſed to catch TY ja by the. 25 ade like a Pars n 
ſometimes without a 0 0 fathom in length 


from 2 00 6 fathoms in 0 bas 


To SBAB. ms Obſolete. bs 
o SEA to urn or cauterize, wr 
SEARCLOTH, "& 272 32. from /ar,, Sax, ain, and 
<loth, Sax, ap laber, whence che modern word e on 
cera, Lat, wax, ſeems to be w rrour) 2 
To SEA'RCE, v. a. (aer, 90 
1 8 S. a fine ſieve. | 
| e. v. a. ( chercher, Fr. ) to. examine into; z to 
through; to enquire; to ſeek after ſomething loſt, * 
25 b. Þ ſurgery, to, pode Uſed with ent, to 
acꝗ 8 ing. euterly, to mak en to try 
to find ; followed by fer or after. _ 
SEA'RCHIER, S. an enquirer. One who ſeeks after any thing 
d or unknown. An officer, i in London, who examines the 
bode of the dead, in order to detect any violence. | 
SEASON, 8. ( a, Fr.) one of the four parts of the year. 
A particular tune or period of time. A fit time. A ſmall 
ſpace of time. Ten a reliſh to food ; from 


verb. 


To SEASON, v. a. (/aifenner, Fr.) to. mix food with 


| SEA'R, aj ({earian. Sax, to 8 red — — 


dort 


any thing that gives it a relith. To give a xeliſh. to. TO 


ualify blending 3 To imbue. To fit 
for ang uſe by time or habit euterly,, to beconde fit for 
an 

SEA SON A done at a proper time. Convenient or 
proper with ref{j to time. | 

SEA'SON ABLENESS, S. propriety with reſyect to time. 


SE A'SONING,DS. that which is added to any thing to qualify 


it, or give it a re 
SEAT, S. (al, Goth. ſetol, Sax. fett, old Teut. from 
fan, Goth. fittan, Sax. fit, III. to fit) a chair, bench, or 
any: thing. which ſapports a perſon. when fitting : A — 


of ſtate. Figuratively, a poſt in. Reſidence ot abode. 
Situation. 


To SEA'T, v. a. (ſee the noun) to place on a ſeat. To 
place in poſt of authority, or diſtinction. To fix or ſettle in 


any place. To place in à firm manner. 5 | 


Nee 
ecante, Fr. ſecans, Lat.) in geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 
meeting with another line called the tangent without it. 


To SECE'DE. v. 4. (/ecedo, Lat.) to withdraw, or refuſe 
aſſociating in an affair. 


SECE/DER, 8. one who ſhews his diſapprobation by with- | 


drawing. 
To SECE'RN, v. a. (ergo, Lat.) to ſeparate finer from 
groſſer matter. To make a ſeparation of juices in the body. 
SECE'SSION, S. ( /eceffio, Lat.) the act of departing. The 
act of withdrawing irom councils or ations, - 
To SECLU'DE, v. 4. ( ſecludo, Lat.) to confine from. To 
ſhut u jw: To exclude. 
* adj, (Fr, ſecundus. It is obſervable that the Eng- 
Neck and Saxons have no ordinal for two, as 
ar. likewiſe have none of duo. What the Latins called 
ſecundus from ſequor, the French and Engliſh call ſecond, 
the Goths anthar, or anthara, and the Saxons fe other, or 
era, i. e. the other, or that which is after) the next in or- 
7 to the firſt ; inferiour :; next in value, or dignity, 
SECOND, S. one who accompanies another in à duel, to 
a or defend him. One who ſupports or maintains. In 
aſuring time, the ſixtieth part of a minute, 
To SF * to. ſupport, or maintain, To. follow 
next p 


0 88 HAND, 5, poſeſion of v thing which has been 


another 
SECOND. HAND. a to-knawledge, im or 
borrowed from Bod. PR to e 


another. At band, he | 
bahn dee. pag Par Bo ptr to primary or . 


exp. SIGHTED, 44.” having the power of facing | 


things future. . 
SE CON P-sIGHr, 8. the of ſeei la. 
SE'CONDARILY, adv: 8 2 
e th le x e 
1 Ss 
— "is tar which „ b erer 


29 


12 


SEE 
+ SECONDLY /.adoyinliefecond places -- 


SE'COND-RATE;.;S. ſecond in order, dignity, or value. 
' "Uſed in converſation, for one of the ſecond order. 
| SECRECY, 8. L 00 the ſtate of being concealed, or 
hidden. e be quality of Praſerving from diſco« 
ſilence. 

1 Met, as (Fr. Lactate, Lat.) kept hidden, or or undi. 
covered. Faith —— in keeping any thing frony 
| + diſcovery... Unknown. Privy. 
r, 8. ſomething kept from public wonder, or know. 
| _ A thing unknown. Privacy. 

SE/CRETARY, 88. ( fecreteire, Fr.) one inwafted: with the 
| — — of — buſineſs. One who writes for an- 


res SECRE/TE,. v. a. (Herman, Lat.) to put aſide, or hide 
SECRETION, 8. in medieine, the 9 the *. 


rious fluĩds af, the body. The fluid fe 
SECRETLY, ady. in fock a manner as not to be publickly 
nown 


SE'CRETNESS, 8. the quality of being hid, or of keeping 
Cher — od to one from public notice. . 4 
SE CENT RY, adj. performing the office of ſeparating the 


SE 8. (Fr. ſea, Lat.) a body of men following ſome 
particular maſter, or adopting ſome peculiar tenet. 

SE'CTARY, S. ( {e4aire. br one who refuſes to com ly 
with the public eſtabliſhment, and 1 with others 2 
opinion contrary to. it. 

SE'CTION, S. (Fr. die, Lat.) the at of cutting or divid- 
ing. A part. A ſmall or diſtind part of a writing or 


SE'CULAR, (feenlier, Fr. leis, Lat.) relating to the 
affairs of gt um world, oppoſed to ſpiritual or holy. 
Belonging to the laity. Happening once in an age, from 
ſeculum, Lat. an a 

To SE'CULARISE, v. &. ( Vcculariſer, Fr.) to convert from 
holy to common 

SE'CU NDINE, S. {fecondiner, ſeconder, Fr. heande, Lat. 
the after-burth, or membrane in which a foetus is wrap 

gr adj. ( fecurns, Lat.) free from rrour, or 

Careleſs through confidence. of being ddt of the 
— * of danger. Safe, It has ſometimes of before its ob- 
un but from more properly before evil, or the cauſe of 


To SECU'RE, v. a. to make certain, or put out of i! 
To make ſafe, or place out of the reach of danger. To 
inſure. To make 

SECURITY, S. the ſtate of being free from fear or danger. 
Want of care from too a confidence of ſafety. Any 
thing given as a pledge. A perſon bound for another; ſafe- 


e ox ( edens, Lat.) a kind of carriage, cooyayes by 
of poles by two men. 

SEPA“ TE, adj. (/edatus, Lat.) calm; unruffled. 

SEDA'TENESS, & 8. a diſpoſition of mind free from diſtur- 


SE'DENTARY, adj. (/edentaire, Fr, ſedentario, Ital. from 
fedens, Lat.) paſſed in fitting ſtill, or without motion and 
action. Inactive, or * 


SE DGE, 8. (ge, Arm „ A. Dalm. Boh, 
Croat. Sil. Pol, fas, Hung. 1 c. ach, Belg.) a flag, 
or a growth of . | 

SE DGF. adj ] with flags. 

SEDIMENT. 8 r. /edimentum, Lat.) that which ſubſides 
or ſettles at hs j 


SEDTTION, 8. * ſeditio, Lat.) a tumult, or inſurrection. 
A tomultuous bly in order to ſubvert an 
government, 


SEDi'TIOUS, adj. (ſediticux, Fr. ſeditiofus, Lat.) turbu- 
lent ; tumultuouſly factious. 


To * V. a. (ſeduca, Lat.) to draw afide from the 


| ooo crm, S. means 4 FOE A the right. 
SEDU'C'T . 8. the act of drawing afide from the right. 


EDULITY, 6. « (/edulitar, Lat.) intenſeneſs and afſiduity of 


| pk  Cſedulous, Lat.) intenſely, and con- 
Cedis. Lat.) the fat or diſtridt ofa biſhop. 


SEE“, 
To SAE“, 5-4. (preter. I ſaw; part. paſs: ſee; ſiom, Sax. 
| fn, Belg: Jakes, (Touts Airy Dan:hiem ive by * 
ta obſerve; os. find. Followed by men, to 
1 | — wich. To attend to, or remark. Neuterly, to 
have the ſenſe vie rally 2 ſo às to be free from 
| 4 o enquire, or diſtinguiſh, | 
| — whether, To. conſider, ——— 4 411 


1 
SEL | 
- ** 4a $! . C C) 14 Py 71 AG 
SEE 'I tnroj: the impofativs of % obſerve! bebeld i 
je 


Belg) the product of 
nu plant from hence new plants are ke oft * origi- 


2 4 
SEED, S."(/ed, Sax, ſeed, Dan, Jaed, 


nal or firſt principle.” Progeny, race, or offspring. In 
m fre Auid by t 


„ the white 

444 agated. JOEY . 

To SEED, v. n. to produce ſeed. 

SEE/D-PEARL, S. {mall grains of pearl. . 

G what 8. the ground on which plants are raiſed from 

SEE/D-TIME, S. the ſeaſon of ſowing. 

SEEDLING, S. a young plant raiſed from ſeed. 

SER DV, ad. abounding with ſeed. 

SEE ING, S. the faculty of perceiving by the eyes. 

SEEING, or SEE'ING TH T, adv. (Johnſon propoſes wri- 

ting it /cex that, as more grammatical; agreetible to the 
French, vi ue) fince. It being ſo that. 53> 5201 

To SEEK, v. 4. (pret: and part. paſſ. /onght; /ockgan; Goth: 

 fitan, ſeocan, Sax. ſoecken, Belg. /uchen, Leut. Huta Pol. 

- © ehakari, Sclav. c/ekati, Dalm. /eſke, Ruſſ. a ſearch) to look 
or ſearch for. To endeavour to gain or find. Followed 
by life, to endeavour to deſtroy. Neuterly, to make 

ſearch or enquiry. To endeavour, To make the object 

of purſuit, followed by after. To make application, fol- 

. lowed by to. To feck, is an adverbial expreſſion, emply- 
ing at a loſs, or without expedients or experience, 

To SEE'L, v. 4. (oller, Fr. to feal; cio, Lat. to hide) in 

 falconry, to cloſe the eyes. Neuterly, applied to veſſels, 
to lean on one fide, from Hllan, Sax. 

To SEE M, v. . (riemen, Teut. to become, fe, Belg. to 
ſeek or look, /embler, Fr. fommi, Brit. to deceive or have 
the appearance of) to look like, appear or have the ap- 
pearance of. It /eems, ſignifies that there is an appear- 

* ance only, without reality, and at other times it is ſynoni- 
mous to forſooth, . 3 | 

SEE'MING, S. ſhow. External or fair appearance, Opi- 


nion. » 

SEE'MLINESS, S. comelineſs; grace of appearance. 

SEE MLV, aj. (/oommelight, Dan. ziemlich, 'Teut. æaemlich, 

Bielg. from xieman, 'Teut. to become, or /come, HE. honour 
or decorum) decent. Becoming; proper or graceful. | 

SEE/N, adj. ſkilled. Well en in muſic.” SHAk. 

SEEN, part. paſſ. of ee. 

SEER, S. one who perceives objects by the fight. One who 
can forſee future events. | 

SEE'-SAW, v. a. moving up and down alternately. 

To SEE'TH, v. 4. (preter. I {dz or ſtethed. part. paſſ. fod- 
den, from /todan, Sax. foedany Belg. fu, pret. aud; inſin, 

 fieda, I]. to boil) to prepare by hot or boiling water. Io 
boil. To ſteep in hot water till all its virtues are loſt. Neu- 
terly, to boil or be hot. ** | 

SEIG DR, or SEI/GNIOUR, 8. ( /enier, Lat. feigntur, 
Fr.) a lord. 

SEI'GNIORY, S. ( /ſeigneurie, Fr.) a lordſhip. 

SEE'N, S. (/cgne, Sax. ſeine, femme. Fr.) fee Sean. 

To SET/ZE, v. a. ( /aiffir, Fr.) to hold faſt by a ſudden 

fort. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. To have in 

one's . poſſeſſion, followed with of Neuterly, to fix one's 


aſp on any thin | | 
SIZ EN, 8. ( 2 Fr.) the act of taking poſſeſſion. Any 
ttziĩug poſſeſſed. 28 | 
SEVYZURE. S. che act of ſeizing. The thing ſeized. Poſ- 
ſeſſion; gripe. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion of. 
SE'LDOM, S. (lan, felden, ſuppoſed to be: contracted 
from /eldzn, or /eld, Sax. rare, and hbrene, Sax. when, /el- 
den, Belg. /clian, Teut.) not frequently or often';/ rarely. 
To SELE'CT, v. a. ( /ele&ns, Lat.) to chooſe: by way of 
preference from others. ' 
SELE/CT. adj. choſen from others on account of ſuperiour 
SELF, pron. (plural Ales, fiba; Goth Hin Sac. fas! 
" on. (p , Des, a, Goth. 4 If 
feminine of faalfur, Il. plural falfs, /elf, Ban. felf; felve, 
Belg.) when uſed as an adjective, it fignifies very or 
identical. That e way.” Snax. It is frequently 
united. to the perſonal pronouns, and then implies a reci- 
7 1 and is compounded not only with adjectives and 
ubſtantives, but when united with y, bim, and them, 
though contrary to analogy, is uſed as a nominative. 
SE'LF IH, adj. attentive to one's on intereſt with abſolute 
diſregard of others, Mercenary. dent 441 
SE'LF-SAME, adj. the very ſame.” .  - rt 


which the ſpecies is pro- 


# 


To SELL, D. a. (Jalu. ret. and part. paſſ. | an, Sax. fl, | 


IN. preter: /alde, xale!, Arm.) to diſpoſe 
money. Neuterly, to carry on trade. 
SE'LVAGES, S. (according to Skiner from /alvage, be- 
— it ſaves the cloth) che edge of cloth, eſpecially of 


any thing for 


en. 


* 


| SHS 


; 
= 
o 


ef- 


* 


, 
| 
| 


| 


; 


— 


SE NSE, S. {/ens, Fr. Jorfus, Lat.) the faculty or power by 


e LOG LH, get _ 
78 92100 | S864 Lf . * : 
SELVES, plucal of Be,” „ cet Big e 
SE MBLABLE, . (Fr.) like, * His able, yea himſelf. 
Suan. Obſolete. 7 . 
SE MBLAN CEE, 6. (Fr.) likeneſs. Reſetublancb. Appedr: | 
ance or ſhow. | _ ü 
* (Lat.) a word uſed in compoſition, and fignifying 
air, : 2 24ͤ -$ 


SE MINAL, a. (Fr. femen, feminin Lat.) belonging to feed. 
Contained in the feed. Radical. 11 
SE MIN ARX, S. (ninaire, Fr.) the ground on Which ab 
thing is ſown. The ſpot from whence any thing is brought. 
A place of education. ren "IS 
SML-V OWE, S. a conſonant which makes an impetſect 
ound, 
SE'MSTRESS, 8. (nere, dax.) fee Sralidthass; 
SE/NATE, S. (nur, Fr. /enatitd, Lat.) an aſſembty of coun- 
ſellours, or of men met together to enadi laws, and debate 
on matters which reſpect the ſtattmmme. 
SE'NATE-HOUSE, S. à place where à public council 
meets W | r „ene 
SENATOR, or SE NATO UR, 8. (Vater, Lat. Jordteur; 
Fr.) one that fits in a public council. N . 
SENATO RIAL, adj. belonging to the ſenate,” © 
To SEND, v. 4. (preter. and part. paſſ. ent. ſauagan Goth. 
Jendan, Sax. Sende, Iſl. ſanden, Belg.) to dtſpateh from one 
place to ahother. To commiſſion” to go to another. T6 
emit; inflict, or grant from a diſtant . place. To dif- 
fuſe. To let fly, caſt or ſhoot. Neuterly, to deliver or 
diſpatch a mefiage, followed by fer ; to defire a perfor to 
come by a meſſenger; to cauſe to be brought by another. 


$ 1 
* 
* 


SE NE SCHAL, S. (Fr.) a * who formerly had the +61 
h 1. TE 4 


of entercainments in great houſes. 1 
SENIOR, S. (Lat.) one older than, or born before, ano- 
ther. An aged perſon. 2 4 tn FR 
a en S. the quality of being born before ano- 
ther. 
SE/N NIGHT, S. (contracted for /evennights) a week. 
SENSA*TION, 8. (Fr.) perception by the ſenſes, _ 
which we perceive external objects. Figuratively, appte- 
henfion, applied to the mind. Underſtanding, Reaſon, 
or reaſonable meaning. Opinion. Conſciouſneſs.” Moral 
Meanin 


perception. | {4 a 1 
SE NSELESS, ah. void of life, perception, reaſon, under. 
ftanding, | 


or pity. 
SENSIBFLIT , 8. ( ſenfibilité, Fr.) quickneſs of ſenſation 
or perception. An. | wh : 
SE'NSIBLE, adj. (/enfebilir, Lat.) having the power of per- 
ceiving by the ſenſes. Affected by godd or ill, by argu» 
ments or pity. Reaſonable or judicious: 2 
SE NSITIVE, a/. having ſenſe or pefception. 


SENSO RIUM, or SE'NSORY, S. (Lat.) that part wherein 


the ſenfes tranſmit their notices or perceptions to the mind, 
The ſeat of ſenſe.” An organ of ſenſation. | wy 
SE'NSUAL, adj.” {/enfſuel} confiſting in, or depending on, 
ſenſe. Pleaſing the ſenſes. Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual, 
Devoted to ſenſe. Lewd. | | 


 SENSUA'LITY,/'S. the quality of being lewd or devoted to 


corporal pleaſures. 

To SE'NSUALIZE, v. a. to plunge in ſenſual pleaſures, or 
or to ſubject the mind to the Euter. | | er 
SE NT, the participle paſſive of SEND. | r 
SE'NTENCE, 8. (Fr. ferrentia, Lat.) the determination 

or deciſion of a judge, Doom. A moral inſtruction or 
maxim, delivered in a few words. A branch of a period in 
writing. | * "OP: | * 
To SE“ Nr NCE, v. 4a. {/ententier, Fr.) to paſs the laſt judg- 
ment. To condemn, N EET | 
SENTE'NTIOUS, adj. { /entencieut, Fr) abounding with 
ſhort periods, or moral maxims. | | * 
SE! NTERV, S. (commonly written and pronounced /en/ry, 
corrupted from /entine/) one ſet to watch in a 17 75 
or the outlines of an army: 1 1 
SE'NTIMENT, S. (Fr.) an idea” ör nbtion. Senſe conſi- 
dered diſtinctiy from language. A ſtriking ſentence iu 
compoſition. | W a 
SE NTI NEU, S. (Jenthrelle,” Fr.) & ſoldier who watches to 
prevent ſurprize. _ TOON ad, ( 
SE/NTRY, 8: (corrupted from Ai 5 ſer SEN T EAT. 
SEPARABI'LITY, S. (from /eparable} the quality of ad- 
mitting its parts to be broken or diſunired,”., 
SEPARABLE; #dj! (Fr. gurl, Lat.] capable of having 
the union of it parts broken, or disjoined,. 
To SEPARATE, . a. (/epaFatur} Lat.) to break or divide 
the parts from each other. To ſever from the ret, To Jet 
apart. To withdraw; uſed with from. Neuterly, to part 
from or quit. To be diſunite d. „ FN 


„ 


% 


8 E R 

ST PARA Lat. 

-} — Hom from the = * 

SEVARATELY, ad. apart e, 
(Fr. Jeparatio 


the union 


# 4 


Diſunion. Divorce, lied to 


marriage, or a ſtate wherein the two parties do not ive to- | 
after, 8. ere che quite the communion. of the 


dar vi 8. ——— Lat.) is uſed in coppoltion, and 


PR 87 8 or SE/PTICAL, adj. (fim, Gr.) in 


4 medicine, having the power to produce or increaſe putre- 


faction. 
SEPTUAGINT, S. {, , Lat. ) the ancient 
Teſtament, fo 3 from the 


Greek verſon of the Old 2 
n t it 3 the work ſeventy eld 
| SEPULCHRAL, ag , Br. — Lat.) be- 


: to a con 2 
2 8. (ſepulere, Fr . ein Lat.) the cavity 


in which a dead body is interred. A grave or monu- 


ment. 
D &. a. (accented on the ſecond * 


Shakeſ, and Milton ; but, onſon and Prior 
9 7 


SE'PULTURE, S. (Fr. fepultura, Lat.) burial. 
—— (/equax, ſequacis, Lat.) following or at- 


SE/QUEL, S. (fequelle, Fr. fog: . 
3 part. A conſequence or infe- 
ne , Lat.) order of ſucceflion, Series. 
ning cards follow one another in arithme- 


To SE UESTE TER, © * a. Fr. ar, to 
8 fociety of others de bike x ant * 


9 cenmns. — R 
„081 Deere Uſed 


e on S. (Fr.) retirement. Diſunion. The 

4 Te being ſet aſide. Deprivation of the poſſeſſion, uſe, 
'GLIO. S. (Perf. the 

lord _ Fer pero in Tacky or — Need, a 


2 15. 8 (plural — re Heb.) one of the or- 


ders of angels; ſo named from the ardour of their de- 
votions. 


SERA'PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, S. (/erapbique, Fr.) ange- 


lic, or like a ſer 
SE/RAPHIM, S. the plural of SzrAPH. 
RE, eee, Sax, to dry) dry or withered. 
SERENA DE, S. (Fr. Serenata, Ital. whence renate in Mil- 
ton, from ſerenus, Lat. becauſe practiſed moſily in fair wea- 
ther) muſic or ſongs, with which lovers entertain their 
miſtreſſes in the nig 


To SERKENA'DE, 3 entertain with muſic in the 


3 


e. 8. (/erge, Fr. „Span. from xirica, ' Arab, or 
e, Teut. a mat) a of cloth. - | 

SERGEANT, S. * Fr. /ergente, Ital.) an officer who 

| attends on or executes the orders of magiſtrates. A petty 
_ officer in the army. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge. | Generally given to perſons D ern 
as ſergeant chirurgeon. 

SERIES, S. (Lat.) an order wherein fol- 
low ard are connected with each other. | courſe” or ſuc- 


SERIOUS, 2%. {/ericux, Fr. ferius, Lat.) grave or ſolemn, 
{ed © levity In earneſt, oppoled ee. eſt. 
SERMON, S. (Fr. frms, Lat.) a diſcourſe written or ſpoken | 
op ſome text inſtruction of the people. 


are eg 8. {/erofere, Fr.) the thin or watery part of the 
<EROUS, n Fr. farefus, Lat.) this, or watery, 


pli 
| SERPENT, K. 


e ar nie ie here wings wr yo 
moves on the Y 


bee e er 


* 9 4 
Sabig'; + x & bas £i« $ a7 6. W F +33 IL} 


on 


divided from the reſt. 
mahnen 


A et nba | 


(ſerpent. Lat. . Jargh, Brit. now. Jaragh, 


S E T 


RATE ite, ferratur, 
7 X hp a. teeth of 1 (4 Jas) hay. 
0 


Sector *. = Gere, Fr, ferrato, Ital.) to. Preh or 


SE'RVANT, S. (Fr. /ervus, Lat.) one who' is hired and 
dient to another. A'word of civility Mhplying u wdr 


to 5 Cres W Aw 
0 (/erwir, Fr. to 
* To do 8 * ' 


To upp u T 
with an thing. 0 obey as a ſo 
* be ie, To fopply K Wage 


followed by turn. To promote. To 
2 * content. To ſtand inſtead of any thing, followed 


In divinity, to worſhip. Neuterly, tg 
. To be in ſubjeclion. To attend. J 40 


in war. To produce the end defired. To ſuit. To conduce, 


To officiate, or miniſter. 


SERVICE, 8. (Fr. jervitium, Lat.) low bufinefs done for 
hire. The attendance of a ſervant, Attendance on a ſupo- 
riour. An expreſſion of reſpect, intimating a being ready to 
aſſiſt, or to acknowledge ſubjection. Obedience. K Employ. 
ment. Pu . Uſe. Advantage. Favour. The public of. 
fice of devotion. A courſe, or order of diſhes. A paper 


of ſweat-meats. 
SE'RVILE, ad. (fervil, Fr. fervilis, Lat.) {laviſh ; meanly 
fabmiſlive, tawning, or cryin crying. 
SE/RVILENESS, or SERVFLITY, S. baſe or mean uh. 
miſfion and ſubjection. The condition of a ſlave. 
SE'RVITOR, or SE'RVITOUR, S. (Jerviteur, Fr.) a fet. 
vant. A perſon of the * 
| led becauſe ſerving his ſuperiors 
SE'RVITUDE, 8. (Fr. /erwitzs, Lat.) the ſtate of a ſlave. 
Servants. 
SE'RUM, S. (Lat.) the thin or watery part of — 
SE'SQUI, a word uſed in compoſition, 
_—_ and fignifying one and a half. 
SE'SS, S. (for %%) a rate, or tax. 
SE'SSION, 8. (Fr. e, Lat.) the act of ſetting. An 20. 
| —_— of magiſtrates, or ſenatours. 'The time or ſpace 
| — — an aſſembly fits without intermiſſion. A meet- 
ces. 


OED: S: (Fr, 
i IE 7. Herts, Lat.) among the Roman, 
paſſive er. /afjer, Goth. 


— 


ſettan, Sax. Fet, preter. erte, III. ar ſerte, Dan. /etten, Belg, 
— Sclav. and 4 Dai. aal, Ruſs. /adxzic, Pol.) to 
— Tg y fituation, condition or poſture. Io fx 
followed by . To regulate, or adjuſt by 
immoread "To faic or 6 with mube. To plant. Toin- 
terſperſe, or mark. To fix or determine, Jo place in 
rr To value 
or eſteem. 1 To fix in metal. . 
barraſs, uſed for be/et ſed with ſale, to offer at a 
To bring to an edge by rubbing on a hone. Ul with 
about, to apply to. Uſed with again, poſe, or to 
alienate a perſon's affection from another. And with apert, 
to negle& for a ſeaſon, or reſerve for ſome particular pur- 
Uſed with afide, to reject, abrogate, or omit for 
the preſent. Uſed with , to regard or eſteem. Uſcd 
with down, to mention in writing, or to regiſter ; to fix, or 
eſtabliſh. Uſed with forth, to raiſe, or find out, applied 
to military forces. 'To diſplay, explain, or place in order, 
or ſhow. Uſed with forward, to advance; or te. 
And with ia, to put in a way to begin. Uſe with to, 
to adorn, or entbellith, Uſed with on, or «pon, to incite, lor 
- animate ; to attack, or.aſſault ; to employ in an affair. Uicd 
with our, to r urney ; to allot, or al- 
fign z to pub undaries ; to adorn, or 
embelliſh ; to raiſe, or equip, . 
To ſhow, diſplay, recommend, or Uſed with *% 
| 828 build; 1 — . 
raiſe by the voice; to ſu with mo carrying on 
trade at firſt. Neuterly, 2 below the | horizon, applied 
to the ſun, Wc. To be fixed. To be extin or unable 
to ſee, applied to the eyes,” To fit muſic to words. To 
catch birds by a „ that. lies down and diſcovers them. 
To apply ones ſelf. Uſed with about, to begin. | 
SE'T, participle, regular, not looſe or earelefs. 
SE'T, 8. a number of things ſuiting each other, and nece(- 
ſary to ſorm a whole. Any thing put into the ground for 


rn CC the and below 
| horizon. er at dice. . * 

s to A 
8 — F vr 3 FR 
| 88/TOK, . 8. (Fr. from fra, Lat.) in , the fate of a 
| A Er 12 
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2 8 (rol, Sax, ax.) * large E with a back 24 
„8. (cane 8 Ital!) a dog imight'to 
* ae ir by laying down near it. «+ Þ 
2 „8. "(etol; Sax.) a E or bench. 
Jo. SE TTTR, a. to place in a certain or ſafe ſtate aer 
. . calamity, or diſturbance. To fix in any place or way of | 
o free from ity; or doubt. To fix end 
make ain or unchangeable. To free from change of 
inon. To make cloſe.” To fix inſeparably or ſtrongly, * 
ed with — To — che dregs or ſediments of liquor 
to che bottom. To put into a ſtate of calmneſs. 10 
le a country. Neuterly, to fink and continue at the 
2 To fix ones abode. To chuſe or fix a method of 
life. To become ſo fixed, as not to change. To quit an 
* for a methodical life. To take any laſting ſtate. 
To reſt, or grow calm. To make a A for a wife. 


life. 


To crack as work inks.” 


SUTLLAMENT, S.— che aQ of fettlings The act of givi 
ion. A jointure granted a wife. - The dregs of "4 

. A colony, or place where a colony is eſtabliſhed. 

| 977. adj. (formerly ſpelt feawen, from fibun, Goth. 
ee, bars an, Run. even, Belg. fieben;' Teut.) con- 

ſſiſtiog of four and three, or one more than ſix. 


SE'VENFOED?Y ach. (Jeafon Jn Sax.) ropeaced, or fold- 


ed ſeven times. 


SEVENLSOORE, 6. ſeven times 20, or 140. ie 1 
SE'VEN TEEN, adj, (./cafon tyne, Sax. from ſeafon, Sax. "7 
ven, and tir, [Bux ton. alan, Run. from fan, Run. ſe- 

ven, and tan or jw, Run. ten) n of en and 


ten a eh ee hy ww Yo, 


SE'VENTEENTH, we {feafonttotbis; Sax) the ondival of 
ſeyenteen, the next after the fixteenth;/ 4» (4/1 2! 
SE'VENTH, adj.  (/eoforha, _ the next in 4 the 
| quakers for ſaturday. The 
© feventh month; uſed by the — for J 2 td HG 
SVENTIETH. ad (Bungfeofortigetha, Sax Y che tonth ſe- 


ſixth. Se vanh day, uſed 


ven times repeated. 


SE ENT, "adj. (/ibuntigune, Goth: bandfonte Sax. i 
abe, Run.) ſeven times ten. La 
To /SEVER}-wival {fborery Fr.) to part m the ret by 
force. To diſtinguiſh, ſeparate, « or put into different or- 
1 keop diſtin& or apart. Neuterly, to 


ders or places, 1 


make a ſeparation or diſtinction; followed by between, | 
SE'VERAL, - adj. unlike each other; divers . 2 
Toy a n <P or 


fngle iind. | 

SEV RAL, 8. a ſlate of ſeparation. 

- fingly, generally oſed in the 
The laſt ſenſe is obſolete; 12501 ©; 

SEVERE, ach. (Fr. ſeverus; * 

with rigour. - Cruel. — ap 

. conciſe; applied to langua 


SEVERTT V. 8. the quality of: blaming or puniſhing wi 


rigour. Cruel treatment. 


To SEW. v. a: 3 ———— — 
drawn through by a needle. Neuterly, to work with a 


needle and thread. To drain a pond 


SE'WERy'S1 (2cuyer tranchant, Fr. 
becauſe they ſet the diſhes on the 


1 a feaſt. A paſſage for water to run through now cor- 
to Spore, N * One that 


8 a needle; from the verb. 
SEX, 8. (/exe, Fr. ſexus, Lat.) that 
ſ is diſtinguiſhed into male 


from the Latin is uſed in compoſition and ſignifies fix. 8 
SE'XTON, S. - (corrupted from «/acri/tan) an under-officer | 
who digs graves; e 5 — to the perſon who. 


in a church. or ; © 
SHABBY,»  (fhapy; Pol. Kaen, Boh. Hops — 


mean, with reſpect — 


try. 
To SHA CRKLE, v. a. de Belg.) uc, forts, bind, 
or deprive of libert . 


SHA'CKLES, S. (ane uſed in the begebe face, Sax. ſeta- | 


| (hel, Belgi) chains for 


ts Shelter. The parts 
2 ours. A, al em a 
2 Ne 


2 to paint in 
DOW. 8. (/cadu, ſeaduwwe, Sax 


{priſoners 3.1 
SA p, 8. ¶ ad, Sam. ſabada, Belg. 
by intercepting che . r de, A place where th 
* ſun are excluded. An 


af colour. The 
* A pirit. The ſoul 
1? 
To SHA DB, v.a. to interce} pt the light; to ſhalter or hids; 

toner or — 00 — with eee 


colours. 


«the humour may vent | 


$1 ww 7 


as * 


& 34 


_ , FG 1 8618 


#14) » % w_ 9 21 7 C — 


E 


ite Hm. FAINT £42 
Fr. to ſet down, 
— — 


— 
female. 14 8 


221 Dat 10 2} Gund 


%o A2S B34] © 


% 


WISE 


the: blackneft made 


which itercepts 
painted. Tad dark | 


+2 106 Bt u 


1 
1; 


£ 


| 
' 


' 


1! 


| Sax, Kladde, Belg.) the 


111 


. 


_ + having done ſomething that may wound one's 


15 AMEFUL, adj. ſuch as ought-to- 
SHA Mk, as}. wanting Meme, en bluſkiog-at 


1! SHA'MR 


. 8 1H . 

"rope 5 —— 4! 
ö of a bod le Sabie ca : 

darkneſs; ſhelter 9 body: — the light or heat 

an obſcure or dark place z the dark part of g7piQture ; 

{ Shoſj or any thing perceptible to the fight an imperfect 

dr faint repreſentation. ; favour or protection. 

To SHADOW, v. 4: to intercept the light; to cloud or 

darken; to conceal, hide or ſcreen; to protect; to mark 

wich various gradations of colour or light; to paint in dark 
colours ·; to repreſent imper fectly or typically.yñ 

SHAD -a4, full of ſnade; 3 of light/or! 
ſultrineſs of heat. 

SHAFT, 8. (cen, Sax. ) an arrow; — — 
perpendicular pit from aß, Belg. Any thing ſtrait, 1 80 

ſpire of a ſteeple, Ge. 

SHA „8. (/ceacga, Sax.) _ wooly hair; 4 kind of cloth 
with a long, rough and woo — 1 a 

SHA! GGED or SHA'GGY; a4 ron 

Aden, 8. (ebagrin, ps; 9 Y the ſkin or In” remarkably 


To — SREEN, 0. fee Gee nne 1 6 3 
To SHA'KE, v. a. ( preter. 5004. part. paſl. gaben or 
ſccacan, Sax. ſheckan,” Belg: fhakati, Belas. Dalm- Luf. 
Aatac. Pol. ¶tociti, Boh. ſhecite and hrgohati, Croat. Ne- 
Lot, Hung. ſatete, Ruſs.) to put into à vibrating motion; 
to move with quick returns backwards and forwards” to 
' make to totter or tremble ; to throw down or off by a vio- 
lent motion; to drive from a reſolution; or make afraid. 
To" ſhake hands, is to pay compliments at meeting; or to 
take leave; Uſed with o 5 to rid one's ſelf from; to free 
from, or diveſt. Nouterly, to tremble or to be Put into a 
tremulous motion; to be in terrour to totter. 
SHAKE, S. à tottering or tremulous motion : 
SHALL, v. dd. (from al, Goth. or ſcaal, Sax. SF oat. 
| den, to owe or be obliged : by which their future was lie- 
-wiſe expreſſed, as, al gawiltan,; Goth. he ought to die, 
" Fob xivi y. Steal ic hon, Sax. fall or muſt 1 
| Jobn xix. 15. as this is by foreigners -comfounded? with 
| b], the future, from =viflan; Sax. it ſhould be obſerred 
that wil implies reſolution to do ſomething at e time, 
and hall addy a' poſſibility of doing iit. 
SHALWD ON, 8. a ſlight woolen ſtuff. | 
SHA*LLOW, S. . ( ſuppoſed to be compounded — heal, 
or ſhow, and /ow) not deep, or at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſurſace 3 not very knowing or wiſe, applied to the under- 
— g ot deep applied do ſoundOꝙeue. 
SHA'LLOW, S. a place wherein the water is not deep/ or 
-the bottom of a channel is not at a _ diſtance from the 
_ ſurface of the water, Mr 2494227 va 
SHA'LLOW-BRAINED, ad. fooliſh. OF 
SHA*LLOWNESS, S. want "bf depth; or moagbt. ne 
SHA'LT, S. the ſecond perſon of fall, which is het —. 
declinec: 1 Fall, thou” Halt, le „ n _ 
the Saxony Ic feeal, thu ſcralt, be cal. 
To SHA M, v. a. (form, Brit. ta cheat) to . by fall 
pretences. To obtrude by fraud or folly. - 0 
SHA'M, 8. a fraud or trick. The act of putting on the ap- 
pearande of what a perlon is not. An impoſtor.. A ſhire 97 
: Neeve worn over another to hide the dirt. | 
SHA'M, adj. falſe; counterfeit; pretended. [$16 
SHA*'MBLES, S. (/cannaghia, Ital. ani gar. 22 
Belg. a bench) a place where cattle are killed or meat id 
expoſed to ſale. 2182 * 


SHA MBLING, adh. (ſee ScamBLIG) * in an 5 


ward manner. 
SHA ME, 8. (/team, gan. ae Belg. * 5 6) 
an uneaſineſs ariſing i in the mind from a .cankciouſnekh 0 
— 2 


3 * 


or bring diſgrace. The cauſe of ſhame. Regard 


utation. Reproach. Mo; ora Taraty 2708570 

'To AME, v. a. (ſee — non; Samael. vi) to 

make a perſon bluſh by convi him chat he has done 
ſomething which will eſteem * neten or 


ruin his re tiemC] wr. 


| SHA'ME-FACED, adj. eaſily — eaay put. f 


countenan rte. Nie 6 4K ie 


SHAMEBA'CRBDNESS;'S. che quality: of being too fearful of 
: look the eſteem of others, or doing ſomething dan may 
them a bad dN. | Fg 1 


— 


Re efs of che eſteem or opinion of others. Arn 


SHAMMRR, S. a counterfeit or im A low Sa. 
ME ern | Fr. JA ind 


ide 11 n 1 


K, S. (lr.) « kind of dreien. 
-14 4 Har? 30 Nenn * GG 49 2 
20G l "SHANE 


EA 


Infamous: "239 


SH % N 
net, from he), a ſlight co. 


8 * implics, eftuion 


> SRA NR, 8. 
Joint of che leg. 1 


10 (uppolet 
bone of. a NY: Jorg part of | 2 2 3 


an nent. The CI Oe 
„ 8. eee, den appearing ne ah e op 


Te SHAB, u. 4. A 2 "Hart. pal. bene or — mation,  Figuratively, an ignorant and fl | 
ſhapes 5; 5 {wrapans Jorppans Sax, /chaepen, Belg. ſchaben, Dan. Jum 2497 Ten, 
Hapa, 1 to form. or make); to: drm or mould. in 4 par- 8 ER'P-COT,. 8. a.ſmall incloſurs for ſheep.) 

— bs fi To adjjuſt. To image or conceive--+ I SHEEP-FOLD, S. ( keapa-fald, Sax.) an incloſure for 


farm or figure of thi The make af ſh 
, the body. ' A form, criperien.of = perticales tri. I | SHEEP-HOOK, 8. a hook faſtened. to 2 pole, led by 


2 


Nn | 
e ie eee . 


or pa In low- s Manner... 1 22 
SHA'PELESS, . wanting —— SHE ease, 8. the time, or feaſt. — 8 hen 
SHA'PELY, adj. well made or formed ſhowy 208 ſheared, 
SHA'RD, 8. (/cheerde, Fr. Aida, II. a nt be pp | SHEE/PS-EYE, 8. à modeſt or difident look caſt by lovers 
or mountain) 12 — 2 a carthen veſ- at each other. 
ſel. A from chard, Fr. a fiſh. SHEE/R, Cee, Sax; ahr. 19 fee Pol) pure, clear, 
0 a), . — — Aera, Goth. ) to di- unmin A 4390.3 
vide or . many with others. Io | SHEER, adv, clean; quick ; "at one, 37 2 
cut or from ſcnar, Sax. — do have = | To SHEE/R,. v. 4. fee SHEAR, Ne. to ſheer foo 


ſteal or dip away. 
SHARE, 8: a portion, part, or dividend. © The blade of a SHEET. 8. (ſeeate; Sax, ace, ſata, Pol.) abroad or. 
low. that cuts the ground, from ſcrar, Sax. /chaar, Teut. piece of linnen. The linnen of a bed. In a ſhip, t 
sil Ap. ad. Cee, Bax, Aeg, Dan. At- Rel. /eberpe, | rapes bern de dle den l he file. Figuratively, he 
Belg.) having a keen edge, or an acute point. _— canvas of the fail, nnr A 
genious, or inventive, applied to the mind. Qu N MN Any thing expanded. 
pee to hearing, ſeeing, or underſtanding. , Sour, ap- SHEET ANC 8. the largeſt oe eos 4 hip. . 
to taſte. Sheill, applied to ſound. Severe, or cruel, ya — v. 4. 1 ſupply or "aa with: ſheets. To. 
— to ſeaſon, or diſpoſition. Painful. Fierce, applied | | 
10 conteſt. Atteative or vigilant, followed aaron . SHE'KEL,.S, (pw Heb.) a Jemilh coin naſged ax . 64. 


Subtle. Hard, Lean. ſterli ng. 
SHARP, 8. an acute ſound, A pointed weapon. | SHE'LF, 8. (plural Gelwes, fol Sax, ee a board 
To SHA RP, v. 4. to make Newterly, to play Placed 51 againſt a w 4 50 be aer. any 
thieviſh tricks. ing ma laced on it. bank or 
To SHA'RPEN, v. 9. to make keen or pointed. "To mobe e n 
2 applied to the underſtanding. increaſe the * SHE/LVY, of . full of allow, ſand. banks or bock. 
tite. To make ſhrill or four. — 8. 77 ol Sax. /chale, ſehelles Belg.) the hard 
'- wy 8. 1 who deprives others of. their pre- ering or external cruſt of any * The hard cover- 


Tag in in Sieh fiſh, ſnails, c. are lodged. The covering 
| the ſeeds of ſuch plants 23 have pods. The outward part 
Sourneſe, applied to > Severity ag — of a houſe. The external part. A kind of ruff coffin. in 
or treatment.  Painfulneſs. Quikaels of enkon, | Dee 
ap to the mind or ſenſes,  - interred is finiſhed, - + 
SHA'RP-SET, 2%. hungry. . Ta SHE'LL v. a. to taks.off the hell. To a off the 
— — . having A thin or lank en mmell. 

Lea ene from Gell 1 bot E 


'SHE'LTER,.S, 8. (according 
To SHATTER, v. 4. (ſcherteren, Bel 0 to \ break inte ma- . conding-as:Dantee Goa: vi ld, Sax. a ſhield) a cover from 
22. Neuterly, to 0 leak 3060 


by a fall or amy injury or violence. A protector. The fate of 
SHA'TTER, S. « fragment of a thing broken MT" { 3 v. v. ai. To cover, defend or protect from 


1 8. the . 


; 
1 


— 
SHANVIN 2 ay io pared off from a body. | 
SHAW, 8. 4 ſchaxe, 25 olugga, Ul.) « thicket 


SHAW-FOWL, 8. a artificial bird, made for fouters o 
: hootat.s ranges mixed with. water and ſugar. Lemonade. 

i SHA'WME, S. (ſcbawome, Teut.) a hautboy-ot const. SHE/RD, 8. (card, Sax.) ſee SAA nt. 

| SHE?*, prox. (in the — Ber. from „i, Goth. + or SHERIFF, S. (plural rice. Sexregergfa, Sax. from Yor 

| on, Sax. genitive Sire, ce, Rui. cbs, old Eng.) Sax. a ſhire, and reve, Sax. a fteward) an officer of a 

| pronoun demonſtrative of © the feminine gender, 'allud- | county, whois to-ſce the king's orders executed; Hom to im- 

| ng to — woman mentioned before, and ſometimes annel juries; — - cri minals to trial, &c 

| abſolutely for a female or woman.” The female of ay pee je V. S. { from Xeres a man of hade 


| SHEAF. (plaral Grew f from bet Sax. Sem ages, Sax. a 28, . 0 — 2 | 
E ave; from 5 2  fohidd, iT; ML 414 
ö rr _— — x 


| Ady bundle or collection of things tied together, Ja 2 of 3 held on the 22 
7 8 my — arm to ward off darts or blow. Deſence or protection. 
S AR, . 4. (preter. Hort or ſheared, pro 


Horn, tector. In heraldry, the ſcutcheon hich be beur- 
NR 2 — Fry Teat. :herer, — — bh 1 5 


of an 
en, 


| SHEPHERDRSS, 8. 2 as 3 tends begp. 
SHERBE*T, S. ( arbar, Arab.) the juice of lemons or e 


2 — — es cos — — — — —— 


— B ls. 


'ARS, 8. (ſeldom ' uſed in che ſhield... 2 


ermory are 
(bt; Fi butler + || To HIE'LD, v. . to cover with 


- am inftroment to cat, conſiſting of u blades / here, lal) 
- — . — between which the thing tu be cut ig to ſomathing 
. from /cifſors, 1 . | the! Te ad ome 


a hep. n FU 
* . rd ety ten — 
fragments of emthen ware) fee Suixo,! 


F 


—— 


— Ine 
ange 


SHEATH, 8. -8ax; ferdy Bri.) the e of any 1 r n — 
5 * a weapon. 5 7 eren dreſs in freſh ones. Uſed with of, -to ar fond away 
Ts S THE, avs. broken) Sake) par ; —— $6) Me 49 et e 
— — Auer —_ er gue order on free ones: ſelf from 2 
| OT ova Sh; 0 OHNE? A meu ezpedient, or laſt 
| 12 851 SHE'D, v. . 15 — ak to pour out, or ſpill, Ner- 45 afar 4 rn * aa .cd. — eee 


- -*qerly, do let 


* 


3 


S Ho 


nent their bodies; 


$HYLLING, S. (from fil, Sax. becauſe of the ſhield g 
pence, or the 2oth part 


, + thereon} a ſilver coin in value 12 
of a ſterling. There were none coined till 1504, 
und theſe Stow 


ls groats ; but Fabian mentions under 
their p 


r name, 34 Hen. viii. 
SHILL-I-SHALL-L,' (a (a corrupt pt reduplication of fall 12) 
heſitating: in ſuſpence. 


si N, G Sax. /ebien Teut.  fenchel,.. Belg. and 


Dan. ſchinch;, Ital.) the fore 
Tos Hl NE, v. 8. (preter. 
times / ſined, or * vers 


of the le 

1 Aus, or 7 967%, "wg and ſome- 

ſhined, from fſtienan, Goth. /cinan, 
Sax. preter /eian : form, = ſcbeinen, Teut. fchiinen, Belg.) 
to gliſten 3 to emit light or brightneſs. To appear glo 
To be gay, beautiful, conſpicuous or eminent. Fo owed 
2 upon, to ſhew favour or be propitious. To enlighten. 

SHILNE, 8. fair weather. Splendour or brightneſs: 

SHI'NESS, 8. (from 9) the quality of being unwilling. to 
be familiar. 

SHI'NGLES, 8. (wants the ſingular, —j—— Lat.) 

a herpes conſiſting of puſtules breaking out in various 

-parm of the body, which it ſurrounds like a belt. Small 

pieces of wood in form like a wedge, uſed in covering 
roofs inſtead of tiles. 

SHIP, a termination uſed in compodition, boridwied from 


the Saxon —— Jop» or Jebippen, Belg: and fignifies office 
or employment. 

SHIP, S. (Kip, * and - ſip, Sax. ay rr 0150 

bi pper, » Teut.) a hollow building w 
4 a made to — over the ſea with fails. ” 

To SHIP, v. & to put or tranſport-in a ſhip. 

SHI PBOARD; S. ſeldom uſed but adverbiaJly, as a Pipbears, 

or en i. e. within a ſhip. 

SHI'PWRECK, S. che deſtruction of ſhips by _— ſhal- 
los, or ſhelves. A ſhip. De- 
ſtruction or miſcarriage, 

To $HEPWRECK, "8 a. to deſtroy by daſhin by daſhing om yocks or 
ſhelves. To reduce to a deplorab 

SHI/PWRIGHT, 8. a builder of N 

abs S. (pronounced 
Sax. to divide; Ayre, Erſe.) a diviſion of a country. 

art of a kingdom under one ſheriff. 

SHIRT, 8. (re, fexric,' Sax. Siert, Dan. chirta, III.) the 
under linen garment of a man, 

To SHIRT. v. 4. to cover or clothe with a ſhirt. i 

SHI'TTIM, 8. (Heb.) à kind of precious wood, hard, 
rough, + ſmooth, without knots, growing in Arabia, and 

mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

To SHI'VER, v. », ({chawren, Teut.) to quake or ſhudder 

with cold or fear. To fall at once ano ay parts, from 
ſchuyve, Belg. a ſlice. 

SHUVER; * a a ragment of a thing broken into many 1 

e coe — Sax.) a throng or multitude. 

nk or 


To SHO/AL, v. . _ —_ cod e To be 


ſhallow.. 

SHO'CK, 8. ( ber Fr. Kae. Belg: 4 Sclav. Pol. Dalm.) 
the force with which two bodies moving in contrary di- 
rections meet. Mutual violence or concuſſion. The con- 
fi of armies. An offence. A pile of ſheaves of corn, 
2 old Belg. A rough dog ; a ſhort head of hair, 
rom 

To SH OCR, v. #. {. ; Belg. «bociti,\Boh. ſee Su ARE) 
to ſhake by violence. To — or 1 meme, es 
be oſfenſivr e. a 

paſſ. of — 


0 | 
SHOYE,-S. (plural foes, formerly — Goth. /cee, 
. e 
a cover for the foot. 
1 SHO, w. a. (preter and part, pa. Ha) 10 it with 
or put on, a ſhoe. 
TVE, S. the ibband with which the ſhoes are tied. | 


To SHO'G, v. a. fee Suars or Sock. 
— the — nnd 


paſſ. of ſhine... 39 


1 1 


— 
b 


2 16d, To babe or 27 out, 


A'S " / 


toy - A, 
- Ta be: emit- 
wed by out. To 


An -eralion or artifice. & nnen garment worn by women «| 


ſheer, from ſeire, Sax. been | 


ö 


| 


: 


* 


bee Toke 


SHORE.) gu 


SHORTHAND, 8 


E 


SHO 


thing ſuddenly, uſed with y. To move along 

affeaed with a quick and intermitting pain. 

SHOO'T, 8. the ad or im n of any thing dif ged 
from a bow. The act of hitting or endeavauring'to hit 
with ſomething diſcharged from a bow or gun. A och | 
iſſuing Now 944 — from ſebeuten, Belg-— 

SHOP, S. 2 treaſury, or magazines efeboype, Fr, 

— where "Tx is fold. A en 

ares Bax. a. M. the G. 
ore, chars or 
om Belg. = op Tad bi Nees the ſea, 

ain, t /e ẽ r. N r s 

=... wy Toke, "" Bel lg. 75 4 
o SHO” RE, v. A. 2 to or ſu 
2 followed by «p Belg.) 2 2 

SHO'R e 857 fear. — 

SHORT, * (/ceort, Sax. corte, Ital. . Fr. cartus, 
Lat. Mortar, Run. a defect from 5horter, Run. to be deſec- 
tive) meaſuring little, oppoſed to long. Not as long as it 
ought to be; of ſmall continuance. epeated by quick re- 
turns. Not equal to a perſon's merits or excelleneles. Not 
able to attain an end, after /a/}, Not lon diſtant, or com- 
ing ſoon. Directly, or unexpectedly. Ron going ſo far 


7 8 Narrow, Brittle, Without bending, after 
re | | 


SHORT, S. a conciſe or ſum account, 

SHORT, ady. wag in run a {mall ſpace. of time. 
Not long: 

To SHO TEN, v. wy to am of length, applied to 
£ _ or time. To contract. To hinder from going on. 


Jchape, " 22 eur.) 


a. method of writing ſo as to ſave time 
and paper. The beſt ſyſtem of Hhort- hand, adapted to all 
languages, and formed on the principles of mathematics, 
is that of Mr. Angel, who * availed himſelf of all the 
lights and benefitted from the defeQs of thoſe that E 


84107 = „ and f 
„ the part. — of Het. 
SHO'T, 8. (ſehot, Belg. der, Il.) the act of — 


Any thin (Aicher from a gun. 
thing diſcharged from a gun. 4 
pew fire - arms, A ſum on a reckoning ; from 
cot, Fr. | 
SHO'TTEN, \- without roe ; baving cjeated' bs dec. 
To SHO'VE, v. @. (cufan, Sax. febhuyven, Belg.) to poſi 
by main ſtrength, To drive a veſlel — of a pole 
thruſt hard againſt the bottom of a river. To pulh or ruſh 
i Nevterly, to puſh before once. To row in a 
boat by means of a pole thruſt 3 the dottom of a 
ire -. 1 
SHO'VE, 8. de ad of Goving, * — — 
SHO/VEL, 8. {/coff; Sax. 2 , Belg.) an au unent 
wich a broad blade raiſed on edges and a long handle, 
uſed in throwing coals on a fires Hr. 1:4 
To SHO'VEL,-v. @. n a Morel. To 
ather in great quantines, = 9 
O'VEL-BO „S. a long board on. which pieces of 
4015 — rar 
SHO v. #. (pronounc 
fect of //eoo/dew, Sax. ſcude, Belg. It is thus fold, imper- 
ſhould, thou eff, be 'Lake the Sax. Ir yerold, 
thu ſeeeldeft, be ſeeold) this is a kind of — verb ö 
uſed in the conjunctive mood, and generally im 
buſineſs or duty, as I foald go,” i; e. it is my butineſs 
or duty to go; when preceded by ½ it implies chance, 
_ „ 1 ſhould go,” i. e. if it that I ge. The Sax- 
| whom we. bortow it, uſe it in another {ehſc, 
| 5s he ſtor knew knew who would him; | He awift bh, 
ne EN Jahn xiii. 11. and in the fame man- 
ner . ˙ A A 


The flight of any 
lobule' of lead uſed in 


"> 


which connects the arm to the body. | 
the — 75 
To 


die. John xviii. 32. 
SHOUTD 8. (aide, Sax. elde, Belg.) 2 
of the foreleg. In — 

the u part : 282 
..of the back. | Figuratively, —— 
UADER. — 
ut on the ſhoulder. 


To $ OU'T, v. ». (formed from the fo „ey died 
in triumph org rr 22 1 4 48011 
SHOU'T, S. a loud and vehement cry of joy or triumph. 


To SHOW . 4. reter. ſberved and # A | 
— ly —— — 


— 


Min 


4 % 


| SHRUNK, che preter. and part. 


: SHU 
\ make known. r way. To offer, | 
or afford,” followed by from. ' teach, or tell. 


Nleuterly, to appear; or have the . 
SHO W-, s. ſome ſpeQacle or Ter remarkable, ex- 
- | pdſedto view for money. A ſuperficial or mere -xternal 
_ HOI An oftentatious 400 An object, attrac- 
3 or notice. A ſple appearance. Like- 

; 2 : Iouſneſs. 
SHOW BRE EAD, 1 SHE'W-BREAD, 8. the loaves of 
wt Dee 
ſabbath-day on the golden table, covered with loaves 

5120 75 and twelve in number. 

ER. S. (/cheure, Belg.) a moderate or violent fall of 
R Any thing thick. Any profufion, or li- 


beral diſtribution. 


To SHOWER, v. 4. 10 wet e drown with rain. To pour. 


To — liberally or profuſely. .  Neaterly, to be 


rain 
8HO 'ERY, wy rainy. * a tag 
SHO'WISH, udy ; ; Gous, "x 
„„ 
SHRANK, preter. of rink. 

To SHRE'D, v. 4. (preter. fored, — Sax. Aide, Il. 

fragment) to cut into ſmall or thin pieces, commonly ap- 
lied to cloth or herbs. 

SHRE'D, S. (ee ne verb) a ſmall piece cut off. A frag- 
"ment. 


_ S. (/chrizen, Teut. to clamour, Prez, Sala. Pri, 


a clamoar, fraiati, Sclav. and Carn. to clamour) a 
and clamorous woman. 

- WD, adj. (contracted from Prewed) having the 
qualities of a f Dp malicious'; miſchievous ; cunning ; 
maliciouſly fly. Bad, painful, pinching. 

SHRE'WMOUSE, S. {freawa, S.) 4 mouſe whoſe bite is 
falſely ſuppoſed to be VOSS. an. ſome derive 


To SHRE'TK, v. . (Arrieger, Dan. ſericeiflart, Ital.) to 
cry out with anguiſh, or terrour, ſee Scarar. 

SHRIEK, S. (/trieg, Dan. fericcio, Ital.) a loud cry cauſed 
by anguiſh or terrour. 

SHRIFT, 8. %u, Sax.) a confeſſion made to a prieſt. 

SHRI'LL, adj. ( raed from D TIP. with a 
piercing and tremulous noiſe. 

To SHRFEL' v. x. to ſound ſharp and quick. 

wn 1c S. 525 (Jets „Teut. a — | Dan.) 


A little man or d 
anne d 8. S. s. (fri, Sax. „Fr. Sun., Lat!) a caſe 
—.— an . 


To SHRUNK, v. . 0 . ſorunk, or 1 participle 
ſerunt, or fbrunken x; ſcrinean, Sax. to 

tract into tefs'room., To ſhrivel from loſs of eller. To 
withdraw or fall back in order to avoid danger. Actively, 
to leſſen the meaſure of a thing by contracting it. 


To SHRFVE, v. 4. N fro ve, frifan, Sax.) to hear 


at conſeſſion. To confeſs a 

To SHRFVEL, wv. a. (crinean, Sax. ſchrompelen, Belg.) to 
contract into wrinkles. bag ran» to ANY contract 

uin —— uſed with 

SHROU-'D, 8 
minding ſhire ren pon: The A 


To SHROUD, ©. 4. to dreſs — to melter from 

' 3 the laſt 1 2 77 
Ne ert to harbour. 

SHRO of 


SHROC VE. _ now TUESDAY, 8. (from 
2 to confeſs, and tide or tugſday) the 
| — dhe day before aſh-wen's-day or lent, 
on ences went to conſeſſion 
SHRUB, S. Cc be, Sax. ſcrubbe, 2 buſh or ſmall tree, 
1 made of orange. juice, ſpirits | 
To U, v. 5. ( > ew to _=_ „ ſebrechen, 
cut. fear): to expreſs horror or diſſatisfaction by: moving 
ſhoulders near the head. Adively, ko contract or draw 


rr nar the ſhoulders upwards to expreſs 
j Sa 1 n 
borrour or diſſatis faction. » bis Kad: ic) 19g 40 


paſſ. ol 0 l 
To RY . Cale Bl . eee 


. 27 oy, . 
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* chats; © 


. of 
7 re pack 1 * * 


24 415 - * 


- 


＋ ˖ 3 
k 294 454 


1 — 


« +4 & N 


is repoſted. Uſd poetically, | 


dry) to con- 


- (feracd, 2. aeg) bebe Arch A 


— uſes with. ap. Neuzegly,: to | 


25 0 


Jews, chat the prioſt ofibe week placed 


2 2 


4 > 


— 


| 


1 


8 I G 
frauds or evaſions; to e or ſhift, uſed with r; to 
N with an awkward gait, or with the feet drawn along 
PI 8. the a&of difordering e thin or moving them 
ſo as to take e of each other z a tri ©” or artifice. 
To SHUN, v. 4. (eſcunnian, ny to endeavour to avoid or 
fo * to 9 _ ; _ 4 
0 8 z. v. 4. (preter. an tran, $2 
ſehutten, Belg.) to put together foy — 1 can Wi 
or out, oppoſed to open. To incloſe or confine, To bar 
or exclude. To draw the eyelid cloſe over the eye. To 
contract, applied to the hand; uſed with or, to exclade or 
deny admiſſion; uſed with up, to confine; to conclude. 
are to be cloſed, To cloſe itſelf.” | 
SHU”'T, part. adj. rid, quit, clear or free; aſter ger. 
SHU*T,. S. che act of — A ſmall door or cover. 
SHU*T TER, S. one that c oſes any thing that ſtood open. 
1 board by which windows are ſecured in the 


8210 I LECOCK, S. (ſpelt likewiſe ittleevth, Skinner 
derives it from fbuttelen, Tet. to ſhake, or feeatan, Sax. 
to throw, and thinks it is called cock from its feathers ; but 
Johnſon ſuppoſes it may properly be called ſbuttlecork, i. e. 
a cork driven to and fro like à weaver's Puttle ) a cork 
ſtuck with feathers and driven on — with a battle. 
dore. | 

SHUTTLE, 8. (ſebint/pote; Belg. vob 10. Alte Wea- 

n) the inſtrament with which a weaver ſhoots the croſs 
threads of his work. 

SHV, adj. (power, "Belg. vides, Teut. to- ad. Pit, 
Ital.) reſerved; not willing to be acquainted or familiar, 
Cautious ; keeping at a diſtance and — to ap- 
proach. Suſpicious or jealous. | 

SFCE, S. {/aius, Goth. Ax, Fr.) the number he at dice. 

SI'CK, 8. (eto, Sux. finds, Goth. be, 1. 2 Belg.) de- 
| prived of health; affected with diſeaſe. vedeved'; in the 

omach or ſqueamiſh. Diſguſted. ut 

To SFCKEN, v. 4. to deftroy health: To Week. Neu- 
terly, to be diſeaſed; to be filled with diſguſt or loathing. 

SI'CKLE, S. (eel, Sax. feckel, Belg: fickars, Pol. fecare, Se- 
cati, Sclav.) the inſtrument with which corn is cut. A 


reaping-hook. 

SLCKLINESS, S. the quality of being habjtually ſick. 

SFCELY, adj. diſeaſed; ust. with reſpect to health. 

SLCKNESS, S. (/eocneſſe, Sax. ſautins, fiecki, Goth. ſucheti, 
Pol. ſacks, futcotini, Boh.) the ſtate of being infirm in 
health, A diſeaſe. 2 1 4 

Sl'DE, 8. , , Belg. of animals 
where and ws wh laced. Any Tart of 2 body oppoſed 
to another part. A margin or edge. Situation. Party: 

| — Scot, | 

SI'DE, adj. obli got, oppoſed to direct. 1 

To SUDE/"<. a a. to join n any party ; followed by 
vavith, T 

sLDk. BOARD, S. a table on which plate 


0 60840 ber con- 


veniencies are placed by the ne e ee 


eſts fit. 
SLIDR.-BOx, S. a box on one fide of à theatre. . 
SYDE:LONG,/ g. obliqus) oppoſed wp dive of 92. for- 


SI'DESMAN;; 8. 2 kant to a nen; b 

* — 8. (Pr. V the ad of beſetting a fortiſed place. 
F 
A 

SEU'VE, S. (pronounced fws ſhort like give. ſee ser. ſite, 

Sclav. fta, — and Boh.) an inſtrument uſed in ſepata- 
ting ſmall particles from groſſer, conſiſting of a 
lawn, hair, or cyprus ſtrained and faſtened to a hook. 


To SPFT, v. ai a, Sax; i. Fn, Belg.) wo ſepara by > 
To ſepa 


ſieve. To paſs: — tate or part. Fige- 
ratively, to try or examine. Joo, 271, 41 
SLG. uſed in — — ie derived from 2 Mach 
Thus / implies a victorious preſerver. 
To 2 e 22 Sax. fuchren, Belg;) to breathe ſo 
as to be heard, when a5 ven with . el, e 
lament. Obſolete: Js 7 vpn 4 DIE $9.4 5 25 
SI'GH, 8. 2 — lent breathing which ny : by r Fare 
a wi or 2 $\ 122849 * — e * 
tion d by te eye. by 825 1 n he percep 
ing. — view, or a ſmaatiom in Which obſtruci: 


the eye Notice or knowlegecy The sye, An aperture 
— A how, or ani re _ do de 
1226s ene eee 17% dou" 1s 
— adj, blind, trons the « gut 2.69 vs 5 
e er lian?” An 1 4 © 
L 24 uc 17 10 


03 414955566 
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to gain poſſeſſion. In medicine. | 


Pang whe N "4 * 
| 
7 * N 4 . 1 £ : . e 
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„bal or type ſon” | 
TO SIGN, V. a, ( /ighd, Lat. fgner, Fr.) to mark; to rati- 
| 878 by ſubſcribing one's name; to betoken or repreſent, 


ſ 
Dle in conveying the meaning intended. Impo 
SIGNIFICA'TION, S. (Fr. fgnifcatio, Lat.) the act of mak- 


SY'LLABUB, S. (the 


SI'LLY, adj. (hel 


$1.8 


memorial; © a conſtellation in the zodiac; a mark; a 
the ſubſcription of a perſon's name. 


NAL, S. (Fr. /ennal, Span.) notice given by ſome token. 


A A fign that gives notice. 
SYGNA 


L, adj. remarkable; eminent. ad 
To'SI'GNALIZE, v. #. ( /fignaler, Fr.) to make eminent or 


remarkable. 
SIGNATURE, 8. (Fr.) a ſign or mark impreſſed on a 


thing; a mark on plants by which their medicinal uſe is 

pointed out; a E or evidence. Among Printers, a let- 

ter of the alphabet, or other mark, made uſe of to diſtin- 
iſh different ſheets. 


SI N 8. (/ignetre, Fr.) a ſeal, peculiarly applied to that 
of a kin 


' SIGNI/FICANCE; or SIGNIFICANCY, 8. ( fee Stewt- 


ry) the power of ſignifying; force; energy; impor- 
tance. | 


SIGNIFICANT, adj. (Fe: ſignificant, Lat.) expreſſive of 


ing as a fign of ſomething. Forci- 
rtant. 


omething elſe. Stan 


ing known, or —— ideas by ſigns. A meaning 
expreſſed by a ſign or word. | 


To SI'GNIFY, v. a. (fenifier, Fr.) to declare by ſome to- 


ken or fign. To mean; to expreſs. To import or weigh, 
when uſed interrogatively. To make known, uſed with 70. 
Neuterly, to ſtand for an idea, to expreſs a meaning. 


SIGNIORY, S. {/fgnoria, Ital.) fee Sercniony. 
SI'LENCE, S. (Fr. 


tium, Lat.) a ſtate wherein nothing 
is perceived by the ear. The act or ſtate of refraining from 
ſpeaking. Stilneſs. 


To SI'LENCE, v. 8. to ftill or oblige to refrain from ſpeak- 
ing. 
.BFLENT, 2%. (slam, Lat.) not ſpeaking. Not talkative. 


Still or without noiſe. 
SI'LIQUA, S. (Lat.) among gold refiners, a carat of which 
ſix make a ſcruple. In botany, the ſeed veſſel or pod of 


plants that are of the pulſe kind. 


— 2 or SFLIQUOUS, adj. having a pod or 
capfſula. 
SILK, S. (Feole, Sax.) a fine thread ſpun by a butterfly; a 


manufacture made of the filk-worms threads. 


SI'LKEN, adj. made of filk. Dreſſed in ſilk. Figuratively, 


ſoft or tender. 


SYLL, S. (41, Sax, faril, Fr. falle, Belg. falgna, Goth. to 


ſound) the timber or ſtone at the foot a door. A 
threſhold. 

logy uncertain. Johnſon ſug- 
ſts it may be derived —— old Eng. vinegar, and a 
uc Or bouche, Fr. for the mouth) curds made by milking 

on vinegar, cider, or wine. 

is, Teut.) harmleſs. Fooliſh, 

SILVER, S. / Leer, Sax. filubr, Goth. filver, Belg, frebo, 


Sclav. Dalm. and Pol. /erebro, Ruff.) a white, ſhining, 
hard metal, next in weight to gold. Any thing of ſoft or 


whitiſh ſplendour, 


SI'LVER, adj. white, like ſilver; having a pale luſtre, Of 


a foft voice, from cvoe argentina, Ital. 


To SI'LVER, v. @. to cover the ſurface with filver. To 


adorn with a whitiſh Juſtre. To cover with ſomething 
White and ſhining: - | 
SIMAR, S. { 
SIMILAR, adj. (/imiliar, Fr.) having one part like ano- 
ther. Reſembling. þ ; 
SI'MILE, 8. (Lat.) a compariſon by which any thing is ex- 
plained or a dized. 5 
SIMVLITUDE, 8. (Fr. fmilitzdo, Lat.) likeneſs. A com- 
pariſon or ſimile. | | 
eb 8. gangs: 1 | _ 3 
o SIMMER, v. . (forme t fimber; form 
the ſound) to boil ory 0 boil with a gentle hiſſing 
or motion. 8 IN 
SI'MNEL, S. ( fimbel, Sax. a feaſt) a kind of cake made of 
ſugar, flower, plumbs, and ſaffron, &c. | 
SIMO/NIAC, S. ( fimoniaque, Fr.) one that buys or ſells pre- 
ferments in the church. | 


—_—_— 


_— 


the church. 


SI'MONY, 8. (Aonie, Fr.) the. crime of. buying or ſelling g 


church prefermeats. 
To SI'MPER, v. a. (perhaps from /mmer, as it ſeems to 
imitare the dimples of water gently boiling) to {mile ; ge- 
nerally * to ſooliſh ſmiling. | 
Ne. LVII. I 


arre, Fr.) a woman's looſe robe. | 


N, 8. (7, Fr. fqn, Lat.) a token of dby thing; 
1 * that LAY en # thing is ſhown ; a wonder or ede 3a | 
— Ons or board hang on the outſide of a tradeſman's houſe. 


SIMONTACAL, 2. guilty of buying or ſelling livings in | 


; 


| 


N 


Nn 
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SUVMPER, 8. a mile, generally applied 06 0 fooliſh dne. 


SIMPLE, | . (Fr. 
artifice, Harmleſs, 
* OE | 87 0 : ; 

SI'MELE, S. (Fr.) a fingle ingredient; a drug; properly 

uſed for an herb. : 11 121 

To SLMPLE, v. #: to herbs. tt 

SIMPLEN ESS, S. the quality of being without art, expe- 
nence or compoſj tion. N 

SI'MPLET ON, S. a ſilly, harmleſs, and unexperienced perſon. 

SIMPLICITY, hots ane Fr, * M Lat.) free- 
dom from, art, cunning or fraud. Plainneſs of 
meaning. 0 . 

SIMULA”TION, 8. (fmulation, Lat.) the act or vice of pre- 
tending ſomething to be; which is not. 

SIMULTA'NEOUS, 2. ({/imultanexs, Lat.) acting toge- 
ther; exiſting at the ſame time. | | 

SI'N, S. (formerly ſpelt finn, or /inne, from finne, Sax. of Hin- 
ian, Sax.) any act which is contrary to the laws of Gop. 
Figuratively, an habitual negligence of religion. A man 
enormouſly wicked. Thou Toarler fin! SHAK. This is 
a beautiful imitation of the Latin; 261 illic ſeelues eff ? 
TEA. and A 3. 8. 5. | | | 

To SI'N, v. a. {fingian, Sax. fyndga, Wl. fprder, Dan.) to 
act contrary to the laws of God, and to neglect the rites 

and laws of religion. * | 

SI'NCE, adj. (ut, Teut. 2 Belg. but by ſome ſuppoſed 
to be contracted from /ithence, of fitbe, Sax.) it being true; 
becauſe that; from the time that; ago; before this; after 
that time. 

8 adj. (Fr. fincerus, Lat.) juſt; faithful, Pure. 

oneſt. | 

SINCERITY, 8. { facerite, Fr. finceritas, Lat.) freedom 
_ pocriſy or diſſimulation. Faithfulneſs, applied to 

endſtup. | 

SI'NE, S. four, Lat.) in geometry, a line drawn from one 
end of an arch perpendicularly on the diameter drawn from 
the other end In / * | 

SI'NE, uſed in compoſition is borrowed from the Latin, 
and ſigniſies without, | | 

SI'NECURE, S. e, without, and cura, Lat. care) an 
2 l a perſon is entitled to 4 revenue without 
trouble. ; | 

SI'NEW, 8. (e, Sax: finewen, Belg.) a tendon or liga- 
ment by which the joints are moved; Figuratively, that 
which | Ago ſtrength or ſupport. 

SI'NEWY; aj. conſiſting of ſine ws or nerves. Figurative- 
ly, ſtrong, nervous or forcible. ; 
SI'NFUL, ar. {/anfalle, finnefulle, Sax.) contrary to any di- 

vine command. Wicked or impious. 

To SING, v. . (preter. ang, or ſung, part. paſſ. ung, /ig- 
guns, Goth. fingan, Sax. part. pail, /angen, III. preter. 
Jaunge 3 fingen, Leut. /inghen, Belg.) to iorm the voice 
muſically. To utter in a melodious or muſical manner. 
Figuratively, to relate poetitally. Actively, to mention or 
relate in poetry. To celebrate or praiſe. To pronounce ia 
a — -=: "pg ER bs + hy 4 wi} WT 

To SI'NGE, v. a. (formerly ſpelt gan, Sax. 
engen, Teut. /enghen, Belg.) to ſcorch, or burn in a ſlight 
or ſuperficial manner. | 8 

SINGLE, adj. (fugulun Lat.) not more than one. Only 
one. Particular or individual. Not compounded. Alone 
or without any aſſiſtant. Unmarried. Not double, applied 
to flowers. Pure or uncorrupt. Simple. That in which 
one alone is oppoſed, to one; followed by sgt. 

To SINGLE, v. a: to chooſe out from among others, uſed 
with out. To take alone or ſeparate. 

SI'NGULAR, a. (fingularis, Lat. finguliers Fr.) repreſents 
ing only one determinate Gag, perſon. Particular, or 
unexpected. Different from others. In grammar, applied 
only to one. | 

SINGULARITY, S. (fiagularite, Fr.) ſome character by 
which a perſon is, or affects to be diſtinguiſhed from 
others. 

SI'NISTER, adj. (Lat.) being on the left hand. Figura - 

tively, bad; Ar — * | 

To S1 Nx, v. x. (preter. I ſunk, formerly 7 ant, part. paſſ. 
ant or ſunken ; y ang Goth. pret. /ugcavax ; 8 
can, Sax. ſencten, finchen, Belg. and Teut.) to d in 
any fluid or liquor. To fall gradually. To trate into 
any body. To contract or grow. leſs with re to height 
or depth. Figuratively, to be. overwhelmed, uſed with 
beneath or under. To be received or impreſſed deeply, uſed 
with down. To fall into a ſtate of reſt or indolenee. Ac- 

_ tively, to force under water, and render incapable of float- 
ing or ſwimming. To make deep by digging. To de- 
preſs . degrade. To diminiſh in quantity or value. 2 

8 ar 


lex; Lat.) plain; without deſign or 
ncompounded. Single. Only one. 


. 


"S ; 


SIZ 
* k. * 
Rm JIE0 Zia . 


— 


erum or overbeür. To make to decline. To ſuppreſs, 
conceal, 


or convert to ones uſe by fraud; applied to 
r... en enen aft i bn fag. 4 
SI'NK, S. (fac, Sax.) à drain or jakes. Any place where 
SI'NLESS, 3. free from ſin. 


SI'NUOUS, adj. Chacun, Fr. from fia, Lat!) bending in 


renne dg ,z:s5 98 
SI'NUS, S. (Lat.) the bay of a ſea. In ſurgery, a hollow 
To SUP, . 4. (/ipan,'Sax. fippen, Belg.) to drink by ſmall 
 draughts wherein the lips do but juſt touch the veſſel. To 
drink in ſmall quantities. Adively, to drink a very ſmall 
__  quantity:” ' | 

SI'P, S. T fall draught or mouthful. | : 
8 PHON; S. (Fr. bes, ſiphon, Gr.) a crooked tube having 
one leg longer than the other, and uſed in drawing liquors 

45 5 Brit. , Heb. fire, Fr.) atitle of 
SIR, 8. „re Brit. d r, Heb. fire, Fr.) a title of re- 
_ "ſpe, N we ceremoniouſly give another the pre- 
nce. The title of a knight or baronet, and generally 
added to the word Join, when applied to beef, becauſe that 


_ was once knighted by one of our kings in a fit of good | 


humour. | 
SIRE, 8. (Fr.] in poetry, a father. A complimental ad- 
9 _ to a great perſonage. Applied in common language 
do beaſts. a 
ST'REN, S. (Lat.) an imaginary monſter, ſuppoſed to have 
a human face and a bird's body, whach —.— men by its 
finging and devoured them. | 
SFRRAH, S. (contracted from Sir, and ab) a compellation 
_ conveying reproach and inſult. | 
SI'RUP, or SY'RUP, S. (Arab.) any vegetable juice boiled 
to a conſiſtence with ſugar. 5 
SI'STER, S. {/ewftar, Goth. /weefter, and /yfter, Sax. tra, 
Jesftra, Ruff. Sclav. and Boh. z«fer, Belg.) a woman born 


of the ſame nts with another perſon. Figuratively, a 
woman of fame kind, manners, ſentiments, or per- 
ſuaſion. Siffer in law, is a huſband's or wife's ſiſter. 


To SIT, wv.» (preter. I /at: fiten, Goth, fittan, Sax. ft, 
_ pret.” /ar,, 1. Jerran, Belg. ſedete, Ruff. /editi, Boh. fdeti, 
© Sclav. /zyditi, Dalm.) to reſt upon the buttocks. To be 
in a ſlate of reſt. To reſt or preſs as a burthen. To ſettle 
or abide.” To brood, applied to birds. To become well 
or ill. To be placed in order to have ones picture drawn. 
To be placed at a table. To be as a member in any ſolemn 
aſſembly. Uſed with down, to begin a fiege. To reſt, 
to fix an abode, or take a feat, uſed with aa. To decline 
being engaged or to make a 
change a lying poſture for a ſitting one. To watch or re- 
frain from going to bed, Adtively, to keep ones ſeat, 
followed by a reciprocal pronoun ; to place on a ſeat. 
'SI'T "= S. (ftus, Lat.) fituation of one place with reſpe to 
another. 
'SI'THE, S. {fthe, Sax. this word being variouſly ſpelt, 
+ Johnſon this as the moſt ſimple and mot agree- 
able to etymology) a crooked blade joined to a 'pole and 
uſed in mowing. ; 
SFTUATE, adj. fu, Lat.) placed with reſpect to any 
thing 1 RG 
SITUATION, S. (Fr. tion or place with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe. Condition or ſtate. oy 
SX, adj. (/aiſhs, Goth. fix, Sax. and Fr, /ex, Il. Lat. «2, 
ex, Gr. fiabs, Run. chwech, Brit. Se, Sclav. A, Boh. eis, 
Precop. eib, Peri. and Heb. %, Belg. cb, Teut.) twice 
three, or one more than five. To be at fix and even, is 
to be in a ſtate of diſorder, confuſion and danger. 
SI'X-PENCE, 8. a ſilver coin valued at balf a ſhilling, or as 
many Pence as its name expreſſes. 


SV-X-SCORE, 8. fix times twenty, or one hundred and 


twenty. 
SIXTEEN, . (foxtyne, Sax. fiaxtan, Run.) fix and ten. 
SIXTEENTH, adj. -{ fxteotha, Sax.) the ordinal of ſixteen, 
or the ſixth after the tenth. 
SI'XTH, "a4. (faibta, Goth. fixta, Sax. /exta, Lat.) the or- 
Ainal of fix, or the next in order d the fifth. 
_ SPXTIETH, adj.” (ixteegorha, Sax.) the ordinal of fixty, or 
. ſhould be ci, fron 
SIZE, 'S. ſuppoſes it „, from inci/a, 
Lat. or from aH, Fr.) the bulk of a bod ar ring as 
compared With that of another. A ſettled quantity or al- 
| Jowarice. Any viſcous or glutinous ſabſtance. : | |» 
To SFZ E, v. a. 'to'wrange or place according to bulk. T 
 beſmear with any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. | 
SI'ZER; 8. (from xe, an allowance) an inferiour fcholar in 
Cambridge, ſynonimous to a ſervitour at Oxford. 
© 8VZY, adj. viſcous or glutinous. 0 


party. Uſed with ap, to 


: 


| 
| 
1 


, 


. 
F - 
— 


* 


on ones cloaths, Se. | 


"ISI TH £2 | 


SKA'IN, 8. (ocaigns, Fr.) a knot of thread or filk, 
SKA'TE, 8. (fceadda, Sax.) a flat ſea filh, A kind of ſhoe, 
armed with iron and uſed in ſliding on the ice. | 
nife 
* 8. a ſmall ſalmon, bred of ſuch as never go in- 
to the ſea. | 40 or 8} ob, ETEPRETDO 8 
-SKE'LETON, S. ( axeAgTos Aeletos, Gr. from oz, Aello, 
Gr. to dry) in anatomy, an aſſemblage of all the bones 
of an animal cleared from their fleſh, and diſpoſed in their 
natural fituation. An aſſembly of the principal parts. 
SKE'PTIC, S. (from oxenlouai, feptomai, Gr. to doubt) one 
who doubts or pretends to doubt of every thing. 
SKE'/PTICAL, aj. belonging to a ſkeptic; pretending to 
doubt of every thing. ab bd es 
SKE'PTICISM, S. Aube F r.) a pretence or proſeſſion 
of doubting of every thing. DAY 
_ SKE'TCH, S. ( /chedula, Lat.) an outline or rough draught, 


A plan. 

To SKE'TCH, v. u. to trace the out-lines of a picture. 
To lay down a rough draught or plan. | 

SKE“ WER, S. (eve, Dan.) a wooden or iron pin uſed to 

keep meat in form. 

To SKE“ WER, v. 2. to faſten with ſkewers. | 

2 (Riff, Teut. e/quiphe, Fr. Scapha, Lat.) a ſmall 

ight boat. 

SKPLFUL, adj. (from fill and full) knowing; poſſeſſing 
any art. 

SKILL, S. ( il; Iſl.) knowledge, readineſs of practice in 
any art. Any particular art. 8 

SKILLET, 8? ( eſcuellet, Fr.) a ſmall kettle or boiler. 

To SKI'M, v. a. ſee Scum. ITY 

SKIN, S. ( s4eina, Run. a ſlight wound. ind, Dan.) the 

' natural covering of the fleſh. Figuratively, perſon. 

To SKUN, v. a. to flay or ſtrip the ſkin of, To cover with 
ſkin. To cover the ſurface, uſed with over, : 

SKFNNY, adj. conſiſling only of ſkin. Wanting fleſh. 

To SKI, v. . ( /quittire, Ital. unter, Fr. Johnſon hints 
that it might poſſibly come from ſcape) to fetch quick 
bounds. To leap up or pals by quick leaps. To "up for 

Joy. To paſs 9 notice. Actively, to miſs or pals. 

SKIP, S. alight leap or bound. | 

SKEVRMISH,'S. (from ys and carm, Brit. the ſhout of war, 
whence y/zarm, or y/zarmes, Brit. eſcarmouche, Fr.) a light 
engagement, leſs then a pitched battle, A conteſt. 

To SKFRMISH, v. 3. ( e/carmoucher, Fr.) to fight in ſmall 

parties without coming to a general engagement. 

To SKI'RME, v. a. to ſcour. _. 

SKI'RT, S. (AKurte, Il.) that part of a garment which hangs 

looſe below the waiſt. The edge of a garment. An edge or 
border of a country. 3 45 

To SKT RT, v. a. to border or run along the edge. 


frighted. Wanton. Volatile; changeable ; fickle. 
SKO'NCE, S. ſee Scoxcs. a Ws 
SKRE'EN, S. ſee Scxezn, 
SKU'E, a. (the etymology is uncertain} ſidelong. Sec 
Ask Ew. ' eee ns 
SKU'LL, S. ( :4iela. If.) ſee Seu, 
SKY", S. (%, Iſl. and Dan, the clouds) the region of the 
clouds. The heavens. The weather. | 
SKY'-LIGHT, S. a window which lets light in on the 


cieling. | 
te, A plane one, 


' 


- + 


SLA'B, S. a | | | 
To SLA'BBER, v. a. (Aab ben, flabberen, Belg.) to let the 
ſpittle fall out of the mouth. To ſhed or pour any thing 


SLA'CK, adj. (fleac, Sax, faden, III. Mach, Brit. /axus, 
Lat.) looſe or not drawn tight. Remiſs or not diligent. 
Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or not holding faſt. 

To SLA'CK, or SLA'CKEN, v. a. to be emis or negli- 


o 


| 3 To fall to pieces. To grow looſe. To languiſh. 
ctivel 


y, to looſen. To remit, To eaſe, To relieve or 

unbind, applied to the mind. 
SLA'CK, S. coal broken into duſt. Patt: : 
SLA'CKNESS, 8. want of tightneſs. Attention, tendency, 


br force. | 


| SLA'G, S. the droſs of metal. 
SLA'IN, iciple paſſive of SLA x. 

To SLA'KE,' v. 4. (according to Skinner from /act ; but 
rather from ct, Ifl. to extinguiſh or quench) to quench 
or extinguiſh. To temper with water. To allay. Neuterij. 

to grow leſs tight. 


cruſh. To fling a door to with violence. ; 
To SLA'NDER, ,a. {eſcalaundre, Fr. /candalum, Lat.) to 
ſpeak ill of another falkely. x. SLAN. 


A Ad tac 


SKI'TTISH, adj. (he, Dan. /checo, Belg.) ſhy, or eaſily 


To SLAM; 2. a.5( lema, IIl. Ablagen, Belg.) to flaughter ot 
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sLANDRR, 8. a falſe report, or reproach. A diſgrace. 
SLANT, 1 A 1 (laub, Belz « a ſerpent) 
SLAP. 8 


SLA fl, S. 4 cut or wound. Ac 775 in * 


F SLAUGHTER, 8. (enſlang 


To SLA'Y, v. a. ( preter, flew, * 1 paſſ. 


SLEA'ZY, adj. ( 


-SL1 


SLA'NG, preter of Stix. 


Obliq A. | 
. (ſeblap, Teut.) a blow with. the hand open, or 


ſometh 2 


at 1 with a 


14. « | 


SLA'TE, S. (from fir, or gelate, F r. &. 12597 a grey foſſile 
flone, which eaſily flits into thin pieces, and is ſed ie cor 
ver houſes or to write on. 8 „ 


ToSLA'TE, v. a. to Wer a roof with ſlate. 


with long cuts. ., Neuterly, to ſtrike 
ſword. "Me: 


 SLA'TTERN, 8. (Faetti, Swed.) a womany, who. is negli- 


gent and flovenly in her dreſs. _ 
SLA'VE, S. (clave, Fr. fiaga, Rufl, 
Dalm. Pol. /acha, Boh. ſome derive 
Sclawonians, ſubdued and fold b he Ve 
SL, in war, or bought AN 


a,  Sclav. Croat. 
rom the Sclavi or 
enetians) one taken 


To SLA'V E, v. . to drudge or labour very hard. 
. hy ER, 5 S. Mata, Il. /aliva, Lat.) ſpittle running from 
e mout 


To SLA'VER; v. . (ſee Stamper) to be ſmeared with ſpit- 


tle. 15 let ſpittle drop from the mouth. Actively, to ſmear 
with ſpittle. | | | 


SLA'VERY, S. the condition of a perſon who has loſt his 


, Sax. of Sagan or /egan. Sax. 
flahan, Goth. x, III. to ſtrike or kill) deſtruction by the 
ſword, including the idea of multitude. 

To SLAU'GHTER, v.a.. to maſſacre or kill. 

SLA'VISH, adj. like a flave. Mean; baſe. 

ſain ;  flahan, 
Goth. ſean, Sax. iz, preter. floo „ III. Jachten, Belg.) to 
kill or put to death: 

flaicht, Goth.  slith, Sax, feibe, Belg. 

45 Keil, /, Boh. and Pol. xe, Sclav. ſmooth) weak, or want- 

ubſtance. 
SLED, S. {/lade, Run. a hurdle ; ,d, Dan. Ae. Belg.) 


a carriage drawn without wheels. 


_ $SLE'DGE, S. (/leegy Sax; /leggia, Il. ) a Jarge heavy ham- 


mer. A carriage without wheels or with very ſhort ones ; 
more properly ld. 
as 1 . adj. Aab, Goth. /ithe, Sax. flecht, Belg.) ſmooth. 
oſſi 
TS SLEEK, wv. a. to comb enden. To render 
© foft, ſmooth or gloſly, 50 
To SLEEP, v. . (po and part. C Ae. Aaban, Goth. 


Seepan, Sax, flaepen, g.) to take ones reſt with a total 
ſuſpenſion of all the of the mind. To reſt or be 
motionleſs, To live without care or thought, followed by | 
over. To be inattentivde. 

SLEEP, S. (e, Goth, * Sax. Habe, Ruſſ. Sclav. Dalm. 
sleepy, Boh. Pol. blind) that Rate wherein the body ſeems 
* at reſt, and external objects a& on the organs of 

e, without exciting their, uſual ſenſations. 


- SLEE/PLESS, azj. without ſleeping., 
. SLEE/PY, adi. drowly or diſpoſed, to ſleep. 


Not awake. 
Cauſing Nleep. 

SLEE'T, S. 2 Dan.) ſmall hail or ſnow falling in ſingle 
particles. 5 


To SLEE/T, v. . to ſnow in ſinall barticles, 


SLEEVE, S. (/#f, Sax.) that part of a garment which cv- 
vers the arms. A knot, or ſkain, |. © The ravell'd /eeve of 
« care.” Sk. Tolaugh in one feve; is to laugh at another 

. unknown to him; from ee ve, Belg. a cover. To hang on 
one's ſleeve, is 2 be dependant. 

SLEE/VELESS, wanting fleeves. ; — —— ſleeves. 
Wanting 4 or effect. W or groundleſs. 
The laſt fenſe Skinner deduces from a ſuppoſition it 
ſhould be ele, which Johnſan rejects, and aſæs whether 
it might not come from /iteve, a knot or ſkain, and fo ſig- 
nify unconnected or not hanging well to ether; or from 


Aecue, a cover, and therefore daun 
ation. 


SLEI'GHT, 8. (vd, Il, cunnin ) an arful ik ei 
hand, the fue dexterity 4 | 4 of 


$66 + 


E/NDER, adj. ( fendir, Belg.) 1 or Kwai t in cireumſe- 
vence. Smal in 25 waiſt. Nor m4 or ren n 
| pp ied to income. bk: as e444 4 
SLE/PT, participle of Stony; 44124 > 611 
SLEW, preter of Stay,” 
To rc 2.4, (n, 8a . 65 . piects, or 


To cut or divide. 


ICE. S. (Site, Sax.) a broad piece cat. of A bod 


in a handle; 


bead fixed i 


N 


2 


FO OG 


ia! d de ſerve; a * | 
| 


| 


ö 


To i on V. 4 Haba, IIl. to ſtrike) to cut, or wound 


Wichout Palli- | 


| 


| SLYGHT', adj. (ficht, 


 SLI'M 


To SLIN 


To SLINK, v. u. (preter. «lunk,; alingas, Sax. 


2 


8 L U 
SLID, preter of SLIDE, 


3% kh. 


To. SL PE, v. . 1 2 Ge, Slidan, 
lidende, Sax. AN Bat . hy 110 to paſs along 
ſmoothly. Fa ere — . lifting up the, feet, | 10 


pals unnoticed. To paſs .inſenfibl) from good to bad. 
AQively, to paſs Pans —— wo in. 
SLIDE, 8. a ſmooth and 7 A. ſmooth path 
worn on the ice by Sang, ow. or deen courſe. 
Belg.) ſmall or inconſiderate, ap- 
plied to rows: Weak, applied to argument or ſtrengths, 
SLI'GHT, S. a contemptuous neglect. An artifce. 
To SLYGHT, v. a. to neglect or contemn. To diſregard, 
uſed with over, To treat or. perform careleſsly. 
SLI'G ag * weakneſs. Negligence or diſregard- 
ender. | 
Mk. S. (An, Sax. /ligm, Belg.) viſcous mire. 
adj. viſcous ; covered with lime. 


SLIM 
SLI'MY, 


[- nr S. (from th) the n of being defigningly 


SLVNG, S. (gan, Sax. lingen „ Belg. ) a kind of weapon. 
made with a ſtrap and two 2 5; by which a body is caſt 
at a diſtance, by jirking it and loofing one of the flcings. 
A bandage worn to ſupport a broken limb. 

„ V. a. to throw by a ſling. To hang looſely 

by a ſtring. To move or raiſe by means of a rope and 

crane. 


to creep 
to ſneak or ſteal out of che way. a 
To SLIP, . (pan, Sax. slippen, Belg.) to ſlide or not 
to tread fim. Jo move or fly unexpectedly out of its place. 
To remove lily or unperceived. To fall into a fault or 
errour. To eſcape or be worn out of the memory. * 
tively, to convey ſecretly, To looſe by negli 
ſeparate twigs from a tree by tearing them of To let Jet *. 
applied to a dog. To throw off any i To paſs over 


ligently, u ed with over... - 

SLIP, 8 the * of ſlipping; a falſe ſtep. An errour or miſ- 
take. A twig from the main ſtock. A leaſh or ſtring in 
which a do L held. An eſcape. Along narrow piece. 
A narrow 8 on the ſides ot the theatre. 

 SLI/PPER, oe, ſometimes without a hind quarter. 


SLIPPERY, ut, ſmooth, glib; not affording frm ſooting. 
Hard to hold or keep. Uncertain... Fickle. ; Unchaſte. 
To SLIT, v. 4. (preter and part. lit ard are ; aliras, 

Sax.) to cut lengthwiſe. 1 
SLIT. S. (Sax.) a long cut, or narrow dpeding. 37 
To SLI'VE, or SLI'VER, v. a. (an, Sax.) to ſplit, or 
cut off a large iece len thwile. | 


SLY VER, S. a flit; or a arge piece cut off. 


SLO'BBER, 8. ſee'SLABBER:  - 

SLOF, S. (a, Sax. lone, Dang). 2 frait of 72 black 
thorn. | | „ 

-. SLOOYP, S. a {mall ſhip. | . * 

To SLO'P, v. &. to ſcatter water about. | 

SLO'P, S. (Sax. loo ve, Belg. corering) à pair of trowſers 
or open breeches, 

SLOPE, adj. (lap, Belg. looſe ; Ionen, Belg. 10 run) ob- 
lique, decliningz applied to any ſurface, one of whote 

approaches nearer the ground than the other. | 

SLOPE, S. an oblique direction or declining ſurface. 

To SLO'PE, v. a. to form or ſhape! are been Neuter]y, 
to declare. 

SLO'PPY, adj. (ſee Sror) iniry or wet. 

SLO'T, S. (clad, IN.) the track of a deer. 

 SLO'TH, S. Lug, zleuueb, Sax.) want of vigour or expo. 
dition. Lazineſs. f 

SLO'THFUL, adj. flow in motion or ation. . : 

SLOU CH, S. ( demenly ſpelt s/oach; luſbæiti, Sclay. elwzec, 
Pol. s/autziti, Boh. = 6 Dan.) a downcaſt look; a per- 
ſon who has an ungain 2 or-clowniſh look. 

To SLOU'CH, v. . tb * ncaſt clowniſh look. 

SLO'VEN, S. (s/aef, Belg. gehn, Brit. naſty) a man who 
has no regard to neatneis or cleanneſs of dreſs. 


* 4 


SLOU'GH, 8. Fg. Belg.) a deep miry place. A hole full 
of dirt. be which a ſerpent has ca . 5 
part of a ſore. 


SLO W, adi. {sclaww, Hatw, Sax. flu, Fril.) » fuife= 
_ neſs, applied to motion. Late, ap to time. Dull, or 
inagive. Not exkily provoked. bs colhpoſition, | it has he 
ſenſe of an adverb. 
SLO'W-WORM, S. Hauri, gar) the blind worm. 
To SLU'BBER, v. 4. (perhaps . from lubber,. or -slobber) to 
do any thing in an imperfe@or lazy manner. "To ſtain or 
s daub. To Be a —2 _—_ 2 N 
LU'G, S. (Dan. act, Belg. a glutton) a vy, fleepy, an 
perſon.” An obliraAion, A flow creeping ſnail. An 
os piece of metal uſed in loading a gun, from ae, Sax. 
a hammer head. + 
Teo 


— 


$M 0 | 


l To SLU'G, . 1. N or one flowly. our br ty: e e te . 
OAT At Rl rere wy wb | +l 915 | 
"= <4 azimn $. | 


* SLUYICE, 8. Che Belg. lu; Fr. /clyſa, Ital.) a waters | 1299 


gute or vent for water 0 
Ry LORE v. a. to let ou ood gs To vet with ſpruce ; dreſſed neatly. 


hs N57 
want of T 


0 dreſs) nice, 


to be hot 3.5 


ty of water,” To SMUOOLE, v. . bt bbs, Bt Belg.] to run goods, ,, 
To SI BER? IM Sax. „ Belg.) to | 0 import or ex without paying the culStns 
— htly or ve aheep Fe 5 fla Er” imports Hr Exports goods vin. 
4 — 131 ying 
SLU bee 8. 118 t w_ pelt Beep. een SMUT. 8. (Jmittec, ax ns; Belg, ha Ruff. a voy 
« SLU/NG; the Rt and panics Pole paſt bf Sum I or ſtain) afpor made ſoot or coal, Blackneſs gather. 
ONE: the pret. and part. — Deere ed on corn. Immodeſt language. 
© SLU'R; ©. a. (slerig, Belg. naſty, -loore, Belg. a flut) | To SMU'T, v. a. to ſtain or mark wich nh or acl To 


to ſully or foil. _ To lightly ;' to baulk or mits, 'To tarmſh witk milde w. 
— * * * | To SMU'TCH, v. a... to bluckeg eith ſmoke. 1 
SLUR, S. a faint roach. A light diſgrace. © | SNA'CK, 8. (from faarch) © ſhare. 
« SLUT, S. hdd, Belg.) A ** who regards neither | SNA-FFLR, N. UN" . the noſe) a bridle which 
cleanlineſs or decency Fn ck or buſineſs. croſſes the ro gin 
' SLY", ach. \(sfith,” Sax. flippery. Slegur, Il. i, Pol. and | SNA'G, 8. uncertain) a jag or ſharp proty. 
Boh. %, Ruff.) ſecretly infidious or malicious. Crafty. berance. 2 tooth on daf. y ſelf, or ſtanding out beyond 
To SMA'CK, v. =. (meacken, Sax. marcken, Belg.) to have the reſt. 
a taſte. To make a noiſe by the ſudden ſeparation of the | SNA'IL, S. (Al, Sax. ſnegel, Belg.) a ſlimy animal 
nps after having preſſed them ſtrongly together. To kiſs which creeps wok its ſhell on its back. Figuratively Y, a flow 


1 


ſo as to be heard. Actively, to a quick and ſmart NAKE, 8: Co 
noiſe. |  SNA'K (anc 22 fake, Belg.) a 5 nt of the oyi. 
SMA CK. S. a taſte, or favour. A ſmall quantity. A loud parous 
kiſs. A ſmart aud ſharp noiſe. A ſmall ſhip, from fracca, | To SNAP, v. a. (the ſame with Fnap) to break at once or 
II. to break ſhort. To ſtrike with a ſnap ing pore. To bite. 
SMA'LL, adj. (Sax. fmal, Belg. ſmaan, III.) little in fize, [| To catch ſuddenly and unexp 5 To treat wich 
antity, quality, im or value. arp language, from ſrappen , Bel Neuterly, to be brit- 
. 8. wood coals uſed in lighting - or break with a 1 To make an effort to 
_ te. 


- SMA'LL-CRAFT, S. a little 'veſſel below the rank of a SNAP, S. the act of breaking Mort. A greedy perſon. 
ſhip. A quick nt ers: A morſel or bite, — foe, Ruſſ. 
| SMA'LL-POX, 8 YA. contagious diſeaſe, conſiſting of a ge- aa, Boh. 
4 eruption of puſtules tending to ſuppuration and ac- | SNA'PPSACK, 8 . (Swed. ) a ſoldier's bag. 
nied with a SNARE, 8. ( frara, Swed. II. /rare, Dan. ſusor, Belg. , 
SNA xls (fmeorta, Sax. ſmart, Belg. fmarta, Swed.) a nura, Boh.) any thing ſet- to catch an animal. Any 
quick, tarp and pungent pain, applied both to the body thing in which a Lern is entrapped, or brought unwea- 


and mind rily into dan 
To SMART, V. x. (/meortan, Sax.  ſmerten, Belg.) to feel a To SNARE, N 
wick and lively pain, either of body or mind. To SNA“ RL, XY. 1. T Belg.) ) to growl, applied to 
"SMART, 2 22 a ſharp pain. Quick, vigorous,” or | — noiſe made by a dog, c. when angry. Figuratively, 
active. Bride k rough, or in ſharp lan e 


SN RT. KN remarkably briſk, lively, and neatly To8N A'TCH, v. 4. (ac 2 1a - 
r : ſtily. To tranſit or __ 1 Neuterly, 1 bite 
SMA TCI, v. v. { corrupted from get a taſte or or catch at ſomething 


893333 S. an — od eager catch or. ſeizure, A 
: To  "SMA'TTER, « v. v. to have u — taſte or a ſuperficial ſhort fit of or broken part. 
und im knowledge. To talk To SNEAK, &. =. v. n. ( faican, Sax. /nige, Dan,) to creep lily ; 
SMA R, S. pat or (pet ren bs to come or go as if afraid to be feen. N 
To SMEAR, v. @. (_/meran, Sax. ſmaren, Belg. 7 to ſpread and ſervile manner. 
with any thin viſcous ; to foil. SNE'AKER, S. a large veſſel of drink. 


SMI “TE, 8. th, Sar. Jmeth, Teut. fnid, Belg. from To SNE AP, v. a. (a corruption of /aip, 128 areprimand) 
Hias, Sax. to ſtrike or beat) one who forges with a ham- _ to reprimand or check. To ni — 
mer. One who works in metals. A who makes SNE/AP, S. a check or repriman 
--— any thin | | To To SNIP, ©. 4. (properly to S1n) to ehide or reprimand, 
SMI'TH or SMFTHY, S. the ſhop or forge of a | To SNEE R, v. a. (properly derived from the ſame root as 


ſmith. Frere or faort) to ſhow contempt by an oblique look. To 
- .SMUTTEN, participle paſſive of Sure. 4 GON how contempe - obliquely. o praiſe in à jeering man- 
SMO CK, 8. Ee under linen of a 
woman. Uſed Hiace for any ching onging parti- SNEER, S. the a of praiſing ironically. A look of con- 
i e da eee Ter ». 5 (ig, Sx in, Bl.) 1 exp) win 
. * a beardlefs 0 SNEE'ZE, v. 4. nie/en, to wi 
face. | - forcibly and das through the noſe 2 
en wiog, Brit. , | fmoee; Sax. ſmooch, Belg.) To SNIB, v. a. (Al. Dan.) to check, nip, or repri- 
"the ſor of which aſcends from any thing mand. 
in SNICK an 4 SNER- 8. « combat with knives. 
To — v. nx, to A a dark Gout or exhaletic from To SNI/CKER, v. 1. (or faigger) to laugh lily, or to laugh 
Ws, any thing * Figuratively, to burn or be kindled. in ones ſleeve. 
. To move with fac ty as to raiſe duſt or ſmoke. To -'To SNI'FF, or SNTFFLE, v. a. (Huhu, Swed.) to draw 
_ uſe tobacco in a Fo ſmell or hunt out. "Adtively, the breath andidly up the noſe. 


d toſcemt or dry in ke. To melt or find out. To ſneer | To SNFGGLE v. u. t catch eels in their holes by means 
or ridicule to ones face.” rok: e e of a hook baited and tied 10 a cord. 


ment, uſed with for hoped Dice ſaippen, Bel J % ent at once with ſcif- 
- SMOO'TH; (far, — Brit.) havin * | 
© "Ho unevenn 2 cut made with ſciſſars. A ſmall ſhred. 

or without tany dent, or a & (Miran, Sax.) to blow the noſe, 

or öchmg. SNIVEL, 5. ( fravel eee, Teut.) the viſcous humour 
T0 , 1. a. to level, or Ter a ſurface ack. —— 9 


To free from obſtrattions. To free from harſhneſs, applied To SNEVEL, ». v. to run at the noſe. Figuratvely, © 

, to ſound, . To rh "Aa at at To: | ery like a child. 

"calm of mollify. ro 5NORE; v. . feorkes, Belg): 10 breathe avdibly 
7 80 K TE. 9250  faffocate by a ſmok NOR 2. — Ladible bremhing e 
To v. a. ( ſmoran, to e, SNORE, an ind in 

N in deep. 80 N To 


— 


8 


7. 7 
SNO hen, Belg.) breathe ſhort and 
Jo An Au ſax, a hig 1 horſe. 


N08 8. Nabe, Bel che noſe of a 
noſe of a "IC in i The noſe ein of a8 


0 Pipe: 
halt, Goth. Jnaw, Sax. fnias, ſmioor. in. free, 

age, Ruff. freg, Sclav. and Carn. /nicg, Pol. JSznigh, 

Ws Nuip, Boh. 2 Arm.) a meteor Fan 5 in the mid - 
dle region of the air of vapours raiſed the ſun, Cc. 
whoſe parts are there congealed and returned to the earth 


in white flakes. 
« (/ſnawan, Sax. ſnieuwen, Belg.) to fall in 


To SNO'W, v. 4 
white flakes. | 
SNU'B. 8. ( fnebbe Belg. a noſe or knubble, a joint of 
the Og a jag or Eaot in wood. A check or repri- 
To 8 N g. ſee SB. 
SNU FE, S. (/, Belg. 
dle which is barnt black and becomes uſeleſs. 
almoſt burnt out. Reſentment expreſſed wd drawing the 
8 audibly a the noſe. Tobacco ground to powder ta- 
| the noſe. 
To > NO FF, v. a.. (fruffen; Belg.) to draw up the noſe to 
ther with the breath. To ſcent. To crop the wick . 
candle. Neuterly, to ſnort or draw the breath by the 
_ oy ſhow contempt by drawing the breath audibly 


Me. F S. an inſtrument with which the wick of a 


ſnot) that part of the wick of a can- 


burnin candle i is clipped 
T0” SNU'FFLE, v. . are, Belg. ) to ſpeak through 
noſe 


To SNU' G, v. u. 7 Belg.) to lie cloſe. 

SN UG, .. Cloſe or free from inconvenience or notice. 

To SNU'GGLE, v. x. to lie cloſe or warm. 

SO', adv. (/awa, Goch. and Sax. /o, Belg. Jo, Teut.) when 
anſwering to as, in like manner. In ſuch a degree or man- 
ner. Thus. For this cauſe or reaſon. When anſwered by 

2, on theſe terms, or on this condition. Provided. When 
uſed as an abrupt beginning of a ſentence, it implies; well. 
So much as, implies how much ſoever. Se fo, implies 

; 1 from c, coff, Ital. So then, implies there- 

ore 

To SO'AK, wv. . (ſecian, Sax.) to lie ſometime ſteeped in 
moiſture. To enter by — into the pores. To 
drink intemperately. Actively, to keep in moiſture till it 

Ib. 8. (/ 
made 4 a lixiviam of Wr aſhes and ſome unc- 
tuous ſubſianice. 

SO/APBOILER, S. one who makes ſoap. 

To SO AR, v. n. ( forare, Ital.) to fly or mount aloft with- 


out any viſible motion of the wings. To mount or riſe ; 


high. 

SO'AR, S. a towering flight. 

To SO'B, v. u. (ſeofan, Sax. to » Jobhen, Belg. to totter ; 
or rather from the ſound) to ferch a convulſive ſigh. To 
heave audibly with convulfive ſorrow. 

SO B, S. a convulſive figh cauſed by ſorrow obſtructing the 
WW. Fe, £3 180 

BER, (/obre, Fr. Jebrius, Lat.) tem „or not 
1 with liquours. Not overpowered by drink; free 
from any inordinate paſſion. Serious or grave. 

To SO/BER, v. à. to cure or free from drunkenneſs. 

SO'BERNESS, or SOBRIVETY, S. ( /obriets, Fr.) tempe- 
rance in drink, Freedom from any inordinate paſſion. 
Coolneſs. 

SO'CCAGE, S. {/ec, Fr. a plough-ſhare) in law, a tenure 
of lands by ſome huſbandly ſervice performed to the lord 
of the fee. 

SO'CIABLE, adj. (Fr. fociabilir, Lat.) fit to be joined to- 
gether. Friendly ; converſable.; inclined to company. 


3 S. the quality of being affable ; inclined 


to and fit for compan pany. 
* adj. (fecialis, Lat.) relating to ſociety. Fit for 


or conv 
sol IEr . 8. (/ociets, Fr. focietas, Lat.) the union of ma- 
ny in one common intereſt. | Several perſons united toge- 
_ ther by rules in one common intereſt. Company. Part- 
nerſhip. 
SO CK. 75 (face, Sax, heels, Belg. Hams, Lat.) fomerhing 
put in'a ſhoe between the ſole and the foot. The ſhoe 
" the ancient comedians, Poetical comedy. 


 SO'ORET, S. {/ouchinre; Fr.) any hollow pipe 115 generally 


plied to the hollow part of a candleſtick. he hollow 
J the ee; a n which any ting gel. 


T1 


8. (Belg. aue, Sax.) the viſcous hamour of the 
Oc. he | 


Lat,) a ſubſtance uſed in waſh- 


A candle 


at. 


| 


| 
bY 


: 


SOL 


SOD, s. (ed, Belg. Jad, Perf: Jadone, Rafi. baked)" A 


turf or clod. . Wel 4 e 98 x 
SOD, 1 ref nas 9 2D119% x 2 EIS joy tr4- 
SO'DDEN, part. paſſive of SneETHE "I? ort: 


To S0 BER. v. 4. onder, Fr. foudoren, Belg; but gene- 

rally {| — falder, and then derived from 1 Fr. or o- 
tide," Lat.) to cemegt or join by metall. . 8 

SO DER, S. metal uſed in joining things te her. 

SOE'VER, 24. at all; any; generally: uſe in compoſition 

with ſome pronoun. 

SOFA, 8. (Arab.) a ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets. 

SO/ FT, adj. (Sax. an, Belg.) eaſily yielding to the touch, 
oppoſed "nd hard. Sumptuous or delicate, applied to 
dreſs. Ductile; yielding; mild; meek; applied to tem- 
per. Timorous. Eaſy or gentle, applied to motion. Ef- 
feminately nice. Weak or ſimple, applied to the under- 
ſtanding. Gentle or low, applied to ſound. Smooth or 
flowing. 

SO'FT, - interje#. ſtop z hold; not fo faſt. | 

To SO'FTEN, . 4. to make ſo as it may eaſily retain or 
yield to any impreſſion. To mollify, compoſe, or make leſs 
angry or herce. - To affect with pity. Neuterly, to grow 
leis hard, leſs cruel, or leſs obſtinate. 

SOHO", int. uſed in calling to a _ at a diſtance, 

To SOLL, v. a. { filian, Sax. /celen, old Teut. fouiller, Fr.) 
1 dirty; to tain ; ; to change the colour by ditt. To 

un 

SOLL, S. dirt or foulneſs. Ground, or earth conſidered. 
with reſpect to its qualities for growth, from . Fr. ſelum, 
Lat. A country or land. Dung. 

To SO'JOURN, v. a. (/ojourner, Fr. ſeggiern are, Ital.) 
to dwell in a foreign country for a time. 

To SO'LACE, v. a. (/olacier, Fr. olazzare, Ital. folatium, 
Lat.) to comfort, or make a perſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. 
we” by to take comfort. 

SOLACE, S. comfort. Any thing which renders a perſon 
leſs ſenſible of 8 

SOLAR, SOLAR, (flare, Fr. pms Lat.) being 
of, or belonging to, = ſun. 

SO'LD, reter of SELL. 

SO'LDA „S. ſee SuLTAn. 

To SO'LDER, v. a, ſee Son. ' 

SO'LDIER, S. C/oldat, Fr. of /olidu'y Lat. or ſouldes, Fr, a piece 
oF money the pay of a oldier) a perſon who ſerves under x 
commander i N an army; originally one who fights for pay. 

SO/LDIERY, S. the body of ſoldiers. 

SOLE, 8. (ful, Per. zaul, Arm.) the bottom of the foot. 
Figuratively, the foot. That part of a ſhoe WAYS 
on the nd. A flat ſiſh. 

To S0 v. a. to put a new ſole on a ſhoe. 

SOLE, adj. (ol, Fr. folus, Lat.) ſingle; only. In law, 
not married, 

SO'LECISM. 8. (eee foleki/mas, Gr.) an improper 

ſton, 

SO” YLEMN, adj. (Solemnis, Lat. folemnel, Fr. ) grave $ aw. 
ful; performed with reverence and gravity. 

SOLE'MNITY, S. {/olemaite, Fr.) a religious, grave. or 
awtul ceremony, or proceſſion, 

To SO'LEMNIZE, v. 4. (Solemnijer, Fr.) to perform the 
ceremonies of any particular rite. To celebrate. 

To SOLFCIT, 2. a. {/el/icite, Lat.) to aſk with t im- 
portuni To excite. To attempt, or try to obtain 


* 


SOLICITOUS, adj. ¶ſelicitus, Lat.) anxious, careful, or 


concerned ; uſed with about, and ſometimes with for or of 
before the thing which cauſes anxiety ; but for is molt 
pro 2 ſomething which is to be obtained. 

SOLID, (halide, Fr. folidus, Lat.) having its parts ſo 
cloſely — as not to flip or give way on -preſſure, 

oppoſed to fluid, Compact, or full of matter, oppoſed to 
hollow. Strong, ed to weak. Real or true, WP- 
poſed to fallacious. Groſs, . oppoſed to light. 

SO'LID, S. a body wot parts will not ; give way to any 
flight. impreſſion. metry, the third ſpeGes of fox 
nitude containing Nn breadth, and depth. 

SOLVUDITY, 8. a property of matter whereby it excludes 
other bodies from the place which it _— itſelf. Firm- 
neſs ; F . 1 e 

SOLF Y, (/ , * a 
diſcourſe held in ſolitude, or by a deny, a gba. 
thoughts in words though no one is preſent. 

SOLFTA ING, S. (Fr.) a recluſe 3 1 
for the neck. 

SO/LITARY,\ adj. {alitaire, Fr. 2 Lat.) living * 
lone. Remote from company. 

SO/LITUDE, S. the ſtate of „ at a diſtance 


from company. A Wy (2204s remote arenen 
En . BY os foes 


81 


| SS 
.SQ'LO,' S. (hal) atone ſupg by a ſingle perſon, or layed | 


y a fingle inſtrument. 2 As 36 2:3 4 
SO'LSTICE, S. (Fr. /ol;fitium,: Lat.) that point in the 
tropics of Capricorn and Cancer beyond which the ſun ne- 
ver goes, nn for ſome days. nee 

$0LSTYTIAL, adj. belonging to the folkice. -//, | 
SO'LUBLE, adj. ( folubilir, Lat.) capable of having its parts 


ſeparated or diſſolved. 
TO SOLLVE. v. a. ( 


thing difficult. wir tante 

SOLUTION, S. (Fr. /olutio, Lat.) the act of explaining 
any thing difficult. The act of ſeparating or diſſolving. 

Any thing whoſe parts are ſeparated or diſſolved. 

SOME, from fam, Sax. is uſed in compoſition after adjec- 

tives and ſubſtantives, and implies much or a great degree. 

- SO'ME, ag. am, ſum, Sax. fums, Goth. um, Teut. Jem, 

Dan. em ſammig, Belg.) more or leſs, uſed indetermi- 
nately. Certain perſons. A little, One or any. 

SO'MEBODY, S. a perſon. A perſon of dignity. 

- SO'MERSAUT, SO'MERSET, - Fr. {/ommers, Fr. a beam, 
ant, Fr. a leap. Somerſet is only a corruption) a leap by 

Which a perſon flings himſelf from or over a beam, and 

turns over his head at the ſame time, : | 

SO'MEHOW, adj. one way or another. I know not how. 

SO'METHING, 8. (/umthing, Sax.) more than nothing. 

IA More or leſs. Adverbially, in ſome degree. 

SON, S. (pronounced /in ſunus, Goth. nun, III. /una, 

Sax. fare, Ruff. Sn, Sclav. Boh. and Pol. un, Dalm: 

_ John, Teut. / n, Swed. /one, Belg.) a male child. A de- 
ſcendant. A native. 

SO'N-IN-LAW, S. a man married to one's daughter. 

SONA'TA, S. (Ital.) a tune wholly performed by inftru- 
ments. 

SONG, 8. ang. Sax. Dan. and Belg. geſng, Leut.) any 
words ſet to muſic. A poem. The notes of birds. Poetry. 
An old ſong. Song is proverbial for a trifle. 

SO'NNET, 4 (Fr. /onnette,- Ital.) a poem contained in 14 
verſes, having two ſtanzas of four verſes, and two of 
three verſes each, the eight firſt being all in two rhimes, 
and the laſt containing ſomething frikingly beautiful, It 

is ſuppoſed to be invented by Petarch. | 

SO'NOROUS, adj. (/ozxore, Fr. fenorus, Lat.) loud; 
„ 

SOON, adv. (uns, Goth. ſora, Sax. ſaen, Belg.) ſhortly 
after any ay time. Early, oppoſed to late. Readily 
or willing, following evozld as. A foon as, immediately 

after. At the very time or inſtant, - | 

SOO'T, 8. 3 Jat: fot, Sax. fact, Il. fact, Belg. 
ada, Rufl.) ſmoak fixed and detained in a chimney. 

SOO'TH, S. (b, Sax.) truth. | 

To SOO'TH, or SOOTHE, v. @. ( ge/ethian, Sax.) to 
flatter or pleaſe. To ſoften rage, pain, or any inordinate 

_ -» paſſion, To gratify. - | 
To wanker, of v. #. (ſee Soorn, the noun) to fore- 

tel. 1 | 

SOO'THSAYER, S. one who foretells fature events. 

SO'OTY, 44%. conſiſting of, or daubed with, ſoot. 

SO'P, S. /op, Sax. /opa, Span. pe, Belg.) bread ſteeped 

in liquor or dripping. | 


To SO P, v. a. to * ipping or liquour. 
SO'PH, S. (ches, ſophiftes, ſon who has reſided 


r.) a per 

two years and done generals in the 2 

SO'PHI, S. (Perſ.) the emperour of Perſia. | 

SO'PHISM, S. (/ophiſma,' Lat.) an argument which carries 
the appearance of truth but leads a perſon into errour. 

SOPHI'STICAL, adj. pattaking of the nature of a fo- 
phiſm. Fallaciouſly ſubtle. | 

To SOPHI'STICATE, v. 4. (fophiftiquer, Fr.) to corrupt 

or adulterate. b | 

SO'PHISTRY, 8. fallacious reaſoning. 

SO'RCERER, S. (/orcier, Fr.) a conjurer or magician, 

SO'RCERY, 8. magic. | | 

SO RDID, adj. (fordidus, Lat.) foul ; groſs ; filthy. Mean; 
baſe. Covetous, from /ordide, Fr. 

SO RE, S. (/ar, Sax. four, Dan.) a place which is tender, | 
painful, and has the ſkin off. A buck in the fourth year, 
from /aur, Fr. 1 

SO RE, adj- painful when touched. Eaſily vexed. Violent. 

SO RE. adv. (freer, Belg. intenſeneſs) with painſul vehe- 
mence. With great reluctance or afflitive violence. 

SO/RRILY, adv in'a mean, wretched, or deſpicable .man- 

* 

SO RROW, 8. ng. Dan.) uneafineſs or grief arifing from 
ſome a. lieh might have been 4 CET 

To SORROW,. v. 3. 


8 „ . Goth. /aurgian, Sax. 
Nr | afflicted for the loſs of ſome | 


— 


—— 


„ Lat.) to clear or explain any 


ö 


SOT, 8. (te, Fr. and Belg.) a flupid perſon. 


; 


| SORT, S Cee, Fr.) akind, 


354 


SO'RROWFUL, 2. grieving for ſome good. laſt, 
SORRY. . (/erig;” Sax:) prieved for the lots o 


| f fon. 
good. Vile or wort els, from aur, NM. filth. ſome 


Tpecies, or claſs, A f 

or degree, A pair. The ec ell. Mn 

To SORT, D. a. {/ortzor, Lat. aſſortive, Tal.) to ſeparat 

into diſtinct ſpecies, claſſes, ranks or orders. To conjoin © 

put together, followed by 2wirh., To reduce to order from 

2 ſtate of confuſion, ., Neuterly, to be joined with others 

of the ſame ſpecies, followed by t b. ' 
SO'RTMENT, S. che act of ſeparating into diſtin kinds 
or ſpecies, or of producing from a ſtate of diſorder Into 
one of order. A parcel forte. 

To SO'SS, . u. to fit lazily, or fall at once, in a chair. 


Art A perſon 
ſtupified by drinking. ä | 

SO'VEREIGN, aaj. (/overain, Fr. ſourano, Span.) ſupreme 
or having no ſuperiour in power. Of the greateſt efficacy, 

SO'VEREIGN, S. a ſupreme ruler. 

SO'VEREIGNTY, S. (/ouveranite, Fr.) higheſt place, 

ower or excellence. | 

SOU GH, S. u, Fr. under) a drain under ground. 

SOUL, S. {/awel, Sax. Yael, Dan. , III. il, Belg. 
Juli, Span.) the immaterial ſubſtance which animates our 
bodies. A vital and aQtive principle. Spirit or eſſence. 
Inward power. A-perſon, * 

SOUND, adj. (und, Sax.) healthy, or without wounds. 
Right, applied to knowledge. Stout. Faſt or profound, 
applied to ſleep. | f "I, 

SOUND, 8. (nde, Fr.,) a ſhallow ſea which may be 

| ſounded. A probe uſed by furgeons to examine what is 

out of the reach of their fingers, A perception raiſed in 
the ſoul by means of air put into motion, and vibrating 

. on the drum of the ear, from Jon, Fr, onus, Lat. Tun, 
Sclav. Boh. zowone, Ruff. | 

To SOU'ND, wv. a. to ſearch with a plumet. To try cr 
examine. Neuterly, to make a noiſe. To excite an id; 
by likeneſs of ſound, from /ene, Lat. To Cauſe to make 2 

. . noiſe. To celebrate or pronounce. 

SQU NDLY, adv. hearfily "Routly ; rightly. Fall, 27. 
plicd to fleep. | | | 

SQU'P, S. (be, Fr.) a liquour made by "boiling fc: 
down. 

SOUR, adj. (/ur, ſurig, Sax. fir, Brit. ſour, Perſ. "xy 
Heb.) ſharp to the taſte ; peeviſh or crabbed of temper. 
Painful or diſagreeable. Expreſſive of diſlike, applied to 
the countenance. Wi ku. 

To SOU R, ©». a. to make ſharp to the taſte. To make 
harſh. To make uncaſy or leis peaking, Neuterly, to 
turn ſo as to taſte ſharp. To grow peeviſh. _ 

SOURCE, S. (Fr.) a ſpring. An original. A firſt pro- 
ducer. - | 

SOQU'S, S. (%, Fr.) money of the leaſt value. 

SOU'SE, 8. (bat, Belg. ſalt) pickle made of ſalt. Any 
thing parboiled and kept in ſalt. Pickle. | 

To SOSE, v. a. (from the noun) to parboil and preſerve 
in ſalt pickle. To plunge or throw into the water, from 
ſheſthan, Pexrſ. to plunge under water. 'To dart like a bird 
on its prey, from ban, Perl, to plunge. Actively, to 
ſtrike with a ſudden violence. 

SOU'TH, 8. (ib, Sax. fuyd, Belg. Jad, Fr. Ital. and 
Teut.) that point of the heavens which is diametrically 
oppoſite to the north. The wind which blows from the 
ſouth. South-eaſt is the point between the E. and S. 

SOU'TH-WEST, S. the point between the 8. and W. 

SOW, S. (ga, Brit. naſty, agu, Sax. /eweina, Goth. 
uin, I. ſauene, Ruſſ. eins, Carn. Pol. Dalm. wins, 
Port. ſus, Lat, us, us, Gr. ſoeg, /ourve, Brit.) a female 
pig or hog. An oblong mals, applied to lead. 

To SOW, v. a. (part. pai. ſown : ſaian, Goth. han, 10. 
ſawan, Sax. fete, Ruſl. ſaatt or ſaiati, Sclav. and Dalm. 
xan, Arm. ſown, -/ayen, ' Belg.) to ſcatter ſeed on the 

ound for growth. Figuratively, to ſpread or propagate. 

Io beſprinkle. See Sew. | 


| To SOW'CE, v. a. ſee Souss. | 


To SO'WL, v. a. (from ele, a ſtrap or rein, according to 
Kennet) to pull by the ears. | 
SO'WN, participle of Sow. | 
SPA'CE, S. (acer, Fr. ſpatium, Lat.) the diſtance between 
any two bodies or points, Quantity, a 723 to time. 
SPACIOUS, adj. (Hacicur, Fr. ſpatio/us, Lat.) wide; con- 
taining a great deal of room or ſpace. - 1 
SPADE, S. (Ia. ada, Sax.) a broad ſhovel uſed in dig- 
ing. A deer three years old. In cards, wherein the 4 
_ ſuits, repreſent 4 ſtates in a kingdom; the nobility were fe- 
preſented by the ends off lances or ſpikes. The Spaniards 


ner 4 1 


3 


wever repreſent them by the Ma]. 1. e. Gwords I BE 


8 PE 


of (pies, and gur ignorance of the def gn of the inventour, 
as 5 2 f lb eh 2 e, has 15,0 hs re- 
reſenting the . 1 3 and calling them 


y the name o d TT e Hhaeady 
SFARDUE: re 


pades. 


SPAGY'RIC; S., (coined. by Paracelſus, from Saber, Teut. 
a ſearcher) a.chymiſt... 1 I s wrt 
PA'KE, the old preter, of SS x 4 7 1 
PAN, S. (Han, /ponne, Sax. anna, Ital. ſpar. Belg.) the 
_ ſpace meaſured from the end of the thumb to that of the 
_ little a extended. Any ſhort duration. - [4 
To SPA'N, v. a. to meaſure by the hand extended. 
SPAN, preter. of Six | 
SPA'NG, S. Spange, Belg.) a cluſter of ſhining bodies. 
r 8. (/pange, Teut. * or 8 
. Jpangen, Leut. car-rings, / „III. a thin plate) a ſmall 
—_ plate or boſs of r Any ihiog ſparkling 
or ſhining. Wy" a 
SPA'NIEL, S. (bi/paniolus, Lat. e/pagneul, Fr.) a dog uſed 
for ſport in the 444 or r for . ſaga- 
city and tractableneſs. Figuratively, à ſervile perſon. 
SPAR, S. a mixed body conſiſting of chryſtal incorporated 
with lac lunæ, or other ſtony, earthy, or metallic matter. 
A ſmall beam or bar at a gate, from /parre, Belg. 
To SPA'R, v. a. (/parran, Sax. Herren, Teut.) to ſhut cloſe 
or bar. Neuterly, to fight ſo as to ward off blows, 
SPA'RABLE, S. ( ſparran, Sax. to faſten) ſmall nails. 
To SPARE, v. a. (Haran, Sax. /haeren, Belg. eſpargner, 
Fr.) to uſe in a frugal manner fo as to avoid waſte and 
. profuſion. _ Jo fave from any particular uſe. To do with- 
out. To omit. To forbear. To remit a degree of pu- 
niſhment; to ſhow merey. To grant or allow. To for- 
bear to inſiſt on. Neuterly, to live in a parſimonious or 
_ too frugal a manner. To forbear. To forgive. 
ws | adj. ſcanty. Superfluous. Lean, applied to habit 
0 y. | 


oy 
6&7 


SPARK, S. (/pearka, Sax. ſparks, Belg.) a ſmall parti- 


cle of fire, or ſlilning ſubſtance. 
ies pe 12 
SPARKLE, 8. a. finall particle of fre. A particle of 


light emitted from a ſhining or luminous 


A lively, ſhowy and gay 


o 


| ſhine or glitter. | 
SPA'SM,. S. (aſiue, Fr. eonagpa, ſpa/ma, Gr.) a convulſive 
or involuntary contraction of any part. 
SPASMO'DIC, 2%. ( /pa/moxigue,, Fr.) convulſive. 
SPA'T, preter of Srir. . 
To SPATTER, , 4. { ſpnttan, Bax. to ſpit.) to beſprinkle 
with dirt or any thing offenfive. To defame. Neuterly, 
to make a noiſe in fpitting, as when any thing nauſeous 
is received at the mouth. 4 1 „ ORE of) 
SPA”'T'TERDASHES, S, coverings for che legs to keep out 
whet; uſually buttoned at the ſides. f 
STA TULa, S: {pathay patbula, Lat.) 
by apothecaries in ſpreading plaſters and ſtirring medi- 
ines. nim Ub 3 22 | 
SPA'VIN, 8. (e/pavents Fr. ſpavano, Ital.) a bony excre- 
ſcence growing on the inſide of a horſe's 2 not far 
from the elbow, which is ſirſt as tender as a gri 
terwards grows hard by degrees. | a 
SPA!“ W, S. (from Spaw in Germany) a place famous for mi- 
neral waters. A mineral water.. 
To SPA WL, v. n. (/patlian, Sax. to ſpit) to throw moi- 
ſture out of the mouth. . | | 
SPA'WL, S. (pattie). ſpittle- or moiſture thrown out of the 
'þ | 


- MOU * * , 
SPA'WN, S. (/pene, ſpenne, Belg, /pana, Sax.) the eggs of 
fiſh or frogs. Uſed in contempt, for any offspring. 


To SPA'WN, v. 4. to produce as fiſhes do their eggs. To 


. brivg forth. Neuterly, to iſſue like eggs from fiſh, | 
To SPNV. v. a. (/pado, Lat. Swat, /pedon,, Gr. from 
c, pa, Gr. to extract) to caſtrate, or render a female 
: beaſt unfit for procreation, . 


To SPE'AK, v. u. (preter. Hale or ſpoke, part. paſſ. ſpoken ; 


pecan, Sax. ſpreken, Belg.) to utter or expreſs ones thoughts 


by words, Jo defend or excuſe, uſed with for or again. 


To found, applied to wind inſtruments. Followed by avith, 


to addreſs, or . converſe with. Actively, to utter by the 
voice; to pronounce, To proclaim or celebrate. 


SPE“ AR, 8. (yer, Brit. pere, San, and Belg. Hare, old 


- Fr. Darum, Lat.) a long weapon armed with a that nit 
of metal, and uſed in-bruviing or hack, 77 


SPECIAL, adj. (Fr. fpecialis, Lat.) fignifying a ſort or ſpe- | 
cies. Particular or peculiar. Extraordmary ; deſigned for 


- particular 


. ucularity. 


an inſtrument uſed 


le, but af- 


For | 
To SPARKLE, v. x. to emit ſparks of light or fre. To 


SPHE 


| ACCU ſon. Nr ea inn I 9844 ac 3 
Sb 1 Tru or $PE{CIALTY, 8. ({decialire, Fr.) par- | 


AR | 3 


SPE/CIES,.S, (Lat.) a common nature or ides agrreing to 


* 


ſeyeral individual beings ; thu horſe, agrees to Bucephalus; - 
Chance or Doh, Afi . or coin 

SPECVFIC, or SPECT FIC AL, adj. (/perifigne,.. Fr.) that 
which makes a thing to be of the ſpecies of Which it is. 


| - ln medicine, appropriated to the cure of ſome particular 


diſtemper. | 
To SPECUFICATE, v. à. to diſtinguiſh the, properties 
which make a thing to be of a particular ſpecies. To li- 


mit the acceptation of a word. 

SPECIFICATION, S. the limitation of the meaning of a 
a word. Awparticular mention, r 

To SPE CIF V, v. 4. to mention or diſtinguiſh by ſome par- 


* 


ticulat mark or difference. 
SPE'CIMEN, 8. (Lat.) a ſample. 


— 


SPE/CIOUS, ad;. ( ſpecieux, Fr. / eciaſus, Lat. ) ſho or 
pleaſing to the L119 Plaukble, though not riatly 
right. | 


SPE/CK, 8. ( pecu, Sax.) a ftain, ſpot, or diſcoloration, 
To SPE'CK, v. a. (zprecic, Pol.) to ſpot. 


SPE'CTACLE, S. (Fr. /pe&aculum, Lat.) any thing that at- 


tracts the fight by its being remarkable. In the plural, 


prone worn to allift the ſight. 
| SP 


CTA”TOR, or SPECTA”TOUR, S. ( fpee#etor, Lat. 
ſpeAateur, Fr.) a looker on; a beholder, | 

SPECTRE, 8. (Fr. Hectrum, Lat.) an apparition; the ap- 

arance of a perſon dead. | 

To SPE'CULATE, v. 2. (Heculatus, Lat.) to conſider at- 
tentively. To revolve or contrive in the mind. 

SPECULA'TION, S. (Fr.) the act of contemplating any 
thing in the mind. A train of thoughts formed in the 
mind. A ſcheme formed only in the mind, not reduced 

to practice. | |; 

SPE'/CULUM, S. (Lat.) a looking-glaſs. 

SPE'D, part. paſſive of Syzep, 

SPEE CH, S. (ace, ſprec, Sax. fpraach, Teut.) the power 
of - expreſſing our thoughts or ideas by audible words. 
Words or language. * Talk or harangue. 

To SPEE/D, v. u. (pret. and part. paſſ. fed and fpeeded : 
1 2 Belg.) to make haſte. To do a thing ſoon, or in 

ttle time. To move * of faſt. Io ſucceed, from 
Hedian, Sax. to grow rich. To fare well or ill. Actively, 
to diſpatch or furniſh in haſte. To haſten. To promote, 
quicken or afſſiſt. | 

SPEE'D, S. (oed, Belg.) quickneſs. Haſte, The courſe of 

a horſe. Succeſs. | 5 

SPE'LL, S. 2 Sax. a word) a charm conſiſting of ſome 

culiar words. * | | 

To $PE'LL, v. a. (Hellen, Belg.)-to write with the proper 
letters. To read by naming ® ſeveral letters of which a 
word is compoſed and ſounding every ſyllable, ſeparately. 
To charm. Neuterly, to form words of letters. 'To read 
or underſtand. To pronounce the ſyllables of a word ſe- 
parately by naming the letters which compoſe them with- 
out being able to pronounce the whole word at once. 

To SPE/ND, v. a. (Heudan, Sax. Hendere, Ital.) to con- 
ſume, or lay out. Io ſquander. Jo wafte, wear out, or 
exhauſt. Neuterly, to lay out money. To uſe. To be loſt 
or waſted, To be employed in any uſe. 

SPE'NDTHRIFT, S. one that is profuſe in his expences. 

SPE'RM, S. {( /perme, Fr. perma, Lat.) the ſeed. 

SPERMA'TIC,. or SPERMA'TICAL, S. (_/permatique, Fr.) 

' conveying the ſeed. Seminal. | 
To SPE'T, v. a. (Her, Scot. an exceſs of water) to bring 


or pour profuſely. 1 | 
To 18 „ V. a. ( pewian, pret. /paiw, Goth. h -an. pret. 
ſpaw, Sax. ſpy, pret. /pi00, Ul. /peurven, Belg.) to eject or 
caſt from the ſtomach through the mouth. Figuratively, to 
eject or caſt forth. + Neuterly, to vaid at the mouth. 
SPHERE, S. (Fr. era, Lat.) a body contained under one 
ſingle ſurſace, having a point in the middle from whence 
all lines drawn to the circumference will be equal. An orb 
or circuit of motion or action. Province. The extent or 
compaſs of a perſon's knowledge. ny 
RULE, S. ( /pherula, Lat.) a ſmall globe. 
SPI'CE, S. (Spice, Fr.) a vegetable that is fragrant to the 
'fmell and pungent or hot to the taſte, uſed in ſeaſoning or 
_ fauces. A ſmall quantity . 
To SPICE, v. 4. to ſeaſon with ſpices. n 
SICK and SPA! N, S. (a proverbial expreſſion which ſeems 
borrowed. from fpicce!a © auna, Ital, i. e. matched - 
from the hand. Johnſon ſays H new is uſed. by Chaucer, 
and comes from /þannan, Sax. to ſtretch. Spam veau he 
adds, is therefore originally uſed of cloth new ſtretched or 
dreſſed at the clothiers, and {ict and ſpan, newly extend- 
7 the ſpikes or tenters) quite new; juſt made; never 
u | 


ed, A 
| SPI. 


| SPL | | 
SPI'DER, S. (Johnſon derives it from n, Belg, uin, 
Dan. t 2 lye uporr the cateh, and an, dea, Sax. a 
beetle or humble bee, or the inſe& that lies in wait for the Zor 
or Hanmble ber) an animal whoſe eyes are placed in clafters 
on, its back, who ſpins'a web and preys on flies. | 
SPI GOT, 8. (iir Bee) 4 pin or peg which is fitted 
8 ide, Boh. gi Pol.) err of 
8 t. 1 ta, un 
corn. A 1 of iron ſharpened at the wand e 
an ear of corn. 55 
To SPFKE, v. a. to faſten with long maik or ſpikes. | 
SPF LL, a e er Belg.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood or «foal! 
quan money; from pal, Il. Trifling or play. 
To 8 v. 4. ( ſpillan, Sax. fpillen, Belg. Bills IN.) to 
ſhed or ſcatter. To _— or damage, from pille, 1. to 
corrupt. To pour en the ground. Neurerly; to be 


To SPIN, V. 8. (preter. ſpan or Her part. ſpun. Spinnan, 
Goth. and Sax. ins, preter ＋ Jpinnen, Belg.) 
ro form yarn into threads by drawing it out and twiſting it. 
Fi uratively, to protract or draw out. To draw out into a 

ious length. Neuterly, to exerciſe the art of ſpinning. 
To ſtream out in a ſmall thread or current, from Hpingare, 
Ital. To move round like a ſpindle. 

SPI'NAL, adj. {/pine, Lat.) belonging to the backbone. 

SPINDLE, S. ind Jpindel, Sax.) the pin by which flax 
is formed or twiſted into a thread, and on which it is wound. 
Any thing flender. 

SPI'NDLESHANKED, S. having very ſlender legs. 

SPI'NE, 8. Cina, Las) the back bone. 

SPINET, s. (eſpinerte, Fr.) a muſical inſtrument of the ſame 
nature as an harpſichord, 

SPI'NSTER, S. a woman who ſpins. In law, a maid or 
virgin. 

SPIRAL, adj. bal, Fr. from pra, Lat.) Curve. 
Wiading. 

SPIRACLE, 8. ( fpiraculum, Lat.) a breathing hole or 
vent. 

SPIRE, S. ira, Ital. Swed. and Lat.) a curve line. A 
curl or twiſt. A round pyramid ; a ſteeple. Any thing 

ing more and more taper from the bottom to the top. 
RIT, S, (fpiritus, Lat.) breath. A ſubſtance wherein 
» doubting, and a power of moving itſelf do ſub- 
T7 foul. An apparition. An habitual diſpoſition 
of mind. 1 or vigour. The mind or imagination. 
2 geb. Taken That nien ives vigour and chearful- 
ikeneſs or eſſential q An inflammable and 
intoxi liquor. | 

To SPIRIT, . a. to aftuate, animate, or excite, Todraw 
or entice, uſed with away. 

SPI'RITED, J. lively; full of fre or vigour. 3 

SPIRITLESS, 25 dejected; wanting vigour or fire. 

1 ITUOUS, ad; adj. refined ; approaching to ſpirit. Fierce ; 

ne. 

SPIRITUAL, belon to ſpirit as diſtinguiſhed from 
matter. TY to — ek. or adder frnding ; ; re- 
 _ relating only to heavenly things, oppoſed to tem- 
pora 

To SPI'RITUALIZE, v. a. ( fpiritualiſer, Fr.) to refine the 
underſtanding and enable it to apprehend abt and hea- 

7 bK (ſpruyten, Bel ſh Sri: 
0 V. . en, to ſhoot up a, 
Swed. to fly out) to ſpring” out 4 a ſudden . Ac- 
tively, to throw out water in a ſtream or jet. 

SPI'T, S. (ita, Sax. /pit, Belg. pedo, Ital.) a long ſquare 
piece of iron on which meat 1s roaſted. A depth of earth 
which may be pierced at once by a ſpade. In low diſcourſe, 


a ſword. 
To SPIT, v. a. (preter. ; or pitted, from 
2 8 ec ſpit. To 


2 noun) a N. yy 
"= mouth, tan, Sax, ſpytter, 
_ Dat, Newerly _ to eject ſpittle from the on , ” 
(corrupted from an ſpital or cha- 
ritable foundation. 1 F 
SPITE, S. (uit, Belg: deſpit, Fr.) an habitual defire and 
- endeavour to do ill to another, Sies of; or in ſpice of, 
"norwithſtanding. © © © 
To SPITE, v. 4. to thwart a perſon's deſigns. To enrage 
or fill with * 1 
SPI'TTLE, 8. (ſprtlian, Sax.) the moiſture of the mouth. 


To 5 SS ( plaſta, Swed. ſee Fran) to * 


with 
SPLA'YFOOT, having the foot turned 3 db 
SPLEEN, S. (Lr a foft ſpou ew, OY 


Af of 
A 


| SPLENDID, ad (hu. Br. Solendidug, Lat. d-biight; 


SP „= free rom f Mage 


ſuppoſed to de 


| h 


SÞR 


 PLENBOUR, 8. (Sptenittar: Fr. Hun un, Lat) lire; the 


ſhinin 
SPLE' ICs. af. le. Fr.) troubled. with .the 
+ Plies Lat.) 40 join the 


. ſpleen, Peeviſh. 
To SPLICE, V. 4. (gal. 
two ends of a * 5 ther without a 
SPLLNTER, S. Belg.) = . & any thing broken 
10 211. . ler Aolitien Belg.) to di 
V. 4, lit; ten, , to 1 
vide lengthwiſe. Kerbe To daſh or break againſt a 
> dg Jo break into diſcord. Neuterly, to crack or burſt 
under. 
To SO II, &. a. (e, Lat. fpoker, Fr.) to.0b or take 
away by force, To plunder. To corrupt or render uſeleſs, 
from Jpillan, Sax. Alle, III. Neuterly, * be guilty of 
plundering. - . 
SPOIL, S. * alen, Lat.) an any thing * by violence. 
SPOKE, 8. (Soca, Sax. fpriche, Teut. ſphiza, Sclav. /pice, 
Boh. fbica, Pol.) the bar f a wheel which r trom 


the have to the felly. 
SPO'KE, * of Sr RAK. 


SPOKEN, part paiſ. of Sraax. | JO 
e e 8. ( — from fpongia, )a 
porous ſubſtance — 2 for ſucking up water. 


Tos So NOE, v. u. to ſuck up as a ſponge. To gain by 
mean arts. Actively, to wet cloth with a ſponge. 

SPO'NGER, S. one that meanly depends upon others for 
ſubſiſtance. 

SPONSOR, S. (Lat.) one who makes a promiſe or gives 

E Fr.) the quality of 

NTANE'I (JSpontancite, Fr. do- 
—_ acting free from any impulſe or TY 
TA'NEOUS, ' adj. (Jpontanee, Fr. pont, Lat.) acting 

of itſelf without compulſion or int. 

SPO'ON, 8. (rs, Ig. Hone. gr 10.) an _in- 
' ſtrument concave at one end and having an handle, uſed 
in taking up and eating broths, Sc. 

SPO ON FUL. S. as — as a f. will contain, 

eel S. liquid food, or ſuch as is eaten with a 


SPORT, S. , Il. a May-game) play, or diverſion. A 
mock. Field diverſions. 
'To —_— v. &. to divert or make . A 1 
Neuterly, to play or frolick. 
SPO/RTSMAN, 8. one who delights in hunting or other 
field diverſions. 


SPOT, 8, erte, Dan. Hotte, Flem.) 8 ftaik either on the 


&in or other ſubſtance. © A ſmall extent of d. Upon 


implies immediately, or without ng place. 
To SFO, . 6, wo fain . To work fo as w reſemble 


corrupt, Acres 4 IS 


wat 3 "(from ſponſe) n dall or belonging to # 
SPOU'SAL, * (ofpen/ailler Fr.) marriage. 
SPOU'SE, 8. 40255 Fr.) one joined to another in mar- 


870877. 8 8. ( /puyt, Belg.) pe or mouth of a veſſel out 
of which any thing is oecd. W Water falling in a body. 
To SPOU'FT, vis. 5A pour with violence, or is 2 collected 
— Neuterly, to iſſue with violence n. quan- 


tity. 

To SPRAIN, v. 4. (corrupted from (Rug to firetch the 
ligaments of a joint ſo as to render the uſe af it painful. 

wr S. a weakneſs ariſing from too ole a ſtretch- 

of the ligaments of the joint. "1 

SPR NG, preter of Sri doe. 

SPRA'T, 8. {/pror, Belg.) a mall ſea fiſh. * 

To SPRA'WL, v. 5. (/praddle, Dan. pan, Belg.) to 
ſtruggle as in 'the convulſions of death. To tumble About 
i * contortions of the limbs. 

SPRA'Y, 8. (ſee Srair or Sraovr) the extremity of a 
brunch. 


To SPRE/AD, Vi 4. pronounced fred © fpredan, 
den, Belg.) ee or 5 rake up 
a la ae 1 cox 2 — a 


extend or . 

 SPRI'G; 8. (big. —  ſwall-branch... | 

- SPRUYGHT,/ S. (aneiently written pu, or /aryte, on az it 

| is eee of e, ſhould: be. AN * 
tre, oft or app e 4 

95 SHDLY, * 


SU 


„ followed by up. To flue or proceed as by Ged. 
o appear. To | 


or bound. To force ones ways. 
To grow.” To fly with an elaſtic force, To riſe from a 
"covert. To iſſue from a fountain or ſource. Ts Hook or 


x Pen * force. Actixely, to ſtart or rouſe game. 4 
de ing a a To diſcharge, applied to 
9115 8 n as a ſudden expedicnt ; ; to give b dan 


* by a leap. 

. one of the four ſeafons,. inineCiately ficeed-” | 
Is winter, in which vegetables grow. A - which 

recover its ſhape when it has loft it by violence. The 

| — by which bodies after compreſſion return to their for- 

mer ſhape or dimenſions. Any active power, A leap. A 


n or ſource. oF whence waters ſhe. - A ſource. 
epinnin 
in, which being, faſtened to an. elaſtic 


SPRINGE, ,S. a 

wire catches any thing, 

SPRI'NG-TIDE, 1 big h tide, or tide at the new moon. 

To SPRIUNKLE, © © {fri Belg.) to ſcatter in 
drops or ſmall ale, o wet by ſprinkling. 27 28 

to let fall in drops. 

SPRI'TE, ſee Sratour. 

To SPROU'T, v. =. ( 

row or ſhoot, applied to plants. 

SPROUT, 8. a ſhoot of à vegetable. 

SPRU'CE, aj. (Johtiſon ſays, in old authours we meet with 
furniture 18 pruce, fora thing coſtly and elegant, and ima- 

ey may be” derived rom thence) neat, but not 
endi 

To SPRUCE, D. u. to'dreſs neatly. 

SPRUNG,” preter and 2 . of SPRING, | 

SPU'N, preter and ve of S rid. 

SPU'NGE, S. fee FOOT. | 

SPU'NGING-HOUSE;' S. a houſe or 
take perſons to after an arreſt, where they extort from their 
- diftreſs enough to ſupport themſelves. 

SPUR, S. (Hora, ur, Sax. ſpore, Dan. 1. ' aud Belg. 

Fr.) a pointed inſtrument worn by a rider on 

s heel whereby he Neid his horſe to quicken his 

Eee. an incitement, or any thing that quic ens. 
The ſharp points growing on the legs of a fowl. g 

To SPUR, v. a. to prick or quicken by a ſpur. To excite, 

hhaſten or puſh forward. 

SPU'RIOUS, aj. ( ſpuring, Lat,) — not genuine 
- or authentic. Illeg itimate 1 tawfully begotten. 

To SPU'RN, v. a. ( ſpornan, Sax.) to kick, drive or ſtrike 
with the foot. To reje& with contempt or ſeorn; - 

SPU'RN, S. a kick; inſolent and 1 treat- 
ment. 

To SPURT, fre SPIRT. 

To SPU'TTER, v. 2. (ute, Lat.) to emĩt or caſt out 
- moiſture by ſmall, flying drops. To fly out in ſmall par- 
$A, with ſome noiſe. 70 throw out ſpittle by haſty 

” x 

SPY”, S. (io, Brit. ien, Fr. pi, one fer. to 
watch e ene or ohio, of AP 

To SPY”, v. 4. to diſcover at a diſtance by the eye. To 
" diſcover by nice examination. Neuterly, to look i into or 
examine nicely. 

UA'B, adj. unfeathered. Fat. Thick and ſtout, - - 

A'B, S. a kind of ſofa or couch. A ſtuffed cuſhion. 

SQ A'B-PIE, 8 a pie made of ſeveral ingredients. | 

To SQUA'BBLE, v. 3. (lab: a, Swed.) to quarrel, wran- 


le or fi ht. 
SQUA'BB E, 8. a low quarrel or brawl.  - | 
SQL A'DRON, 'S. Ceſc „Fr. /quadrone, Ital.) a body of 
men drawn up in a ſquare, 4 troop or par of an army. 
SQUATLID, os euallides, Lat.) fool 3 nady. - 
QUA'LLID 7 ts, t na Y. 
To SQUA'LL, 2 1. (/quala, Swed. ) to ſcream like a wo- 


* * 


Man . 
dA Tl. 8 los ſcream. A ſudden guſt of wind. 
To SQUA'NDER, v. a. '(verſchwwenden, eat.) to ſcatter 
+ laviſhly ; to ſpend profuſely. 


< UA'RE, adv. (wr, Brit. ad; Lat.) having 
fides, or angles forming a "_ angle. er 8 den 
„ 
UA' (carre, Fr. ſquadra, It a 
© four equal fides and angles. An area or 3 ades 
ſurrounded with buildings. The _— an angle. 2 5 
- arithmetic, the product of a number multiplied into itſelf. 
Following en, level or equality. Rule or conformity, fol- 
lowing break. As ſquares ge, ſignifies ay the game . 
To SWakk. v. a. to form wit r right - 
1 Derbe ſquare. Lo meaſure, adjuſt, * 
8 Neuterly, to ſuit or K uſed with | 
85 2 Nene 


* 


tac that bailiffs 


J 


Joryttan, Sax: ge, Bag.) to | 


— 


| To STA'GGER, . #. 


: 


| bit ——<646%s S. that part of a 
| STA'KE, S. a, Sax. /atch, ack, © 
| - (fac Belg: lacs, 


To SQUE/AK, 


SQUEEZE,.S. the 22 preſſing 


* NT, Ta. pins, BU! . 


 STA'GGERS, S. the cholic or apoplexy i 


8A 
SQUA'SH,. fee Qn. 
'To SQUAT, * (Arama, ll. to ineovering ehe 


ound. 

SQUA” aj. cloſe to the Sitting on the 1 ground 

oof roam Foe ond =, * 

v. u. ( Squeaka,' bo get up a rl 

1 or 1] doh Fo. 
in rough f CALC 
a heill © Wach 


Vith rs Lamm 


ie 8, 


TS SQUEAL. % — (pu 1, I ark. 44 5 2 
guſted. Haying the en eng 21 We" ) eaſi]y dit 4 


hab SQUEEZE, v. a. ( woiſan, Sax. 1 Brit. 05 
reſs hard or cruſh between two when o preſs Ay 


o extort by violence. Neuterly, to compreſſion. 
To force way throu jew, MY * 
hard. 1 
SULB, S. .(//chieber, * to puſh forward) a quill fined 

with un powder, &c. fellow. A falſhood.” 

per fell looking with the 


To SC e . u. to look with the — turned differen 
+ 11 
To SQUINY, v. % look int. — ne 
SQUIRE, S. ſee Esquize. * | 
SQL I'RREL, (eſcureuil, Fr. Lawns; Lat.) a ſalt am! 
Th in woods, and remarkable for its agility and 15 
rom tree to tree. 
To 4 SQUIAT, v. a. to throw out throug l a pipe in 1 con- 
tinued eam. 4 


 SQUFIRT, * an inſtrument by which a continued en i 


for 
To STA'B, v. a. ( flaven,. old Belg.) to . ar . 
with a pointed inſtrument. © To Wound maliciodfly ud” 
STA'B, S. a wound given with a pointed inſtrument. Aly 
miſchief, 


STABFLITY, s. (fobilite, Fr. Pabilitas Lat.) Rrongih _ 


: firmneſs. . -_ © 
STA'BLE, S. ( * Las. ) a ds for beads. ff 


To STA'BLISH, v. a. (efablir, Fr. alle, La) 6 


Esrastlis nu. at) 

STA'CK, S. ( ftacea, I a vantity of hay, . 
or or wood heaped n 92251 chimnies Gina. 
STA MA DTHOLDER, 8 | (fads Belp.:a ci and th 
s elg. a aue, 

. — m uh of the united — * 6 
A FF, S. (plural, faves ; ft af, Dan. - Bel; ) 
a ſtick which ſapports a perſon 3 in vans [LU or w fa is u 
as a weapon, A ſupport. A ſtick uſed as a badge of au- 
thority. A ſtanza, or ſeries of verſes, ſo diſpoſed, that 
when it is concluded, the fame order begins agaia ; from 
Haff, Il. or fav. Run. a piece of wood on which manter 
was wrote on re the invention of paper.. 

STA'G, S. the male of red deer. 

STA' GE; 8. ( eftage, Fr.) a floor raiſed, on which any how 
8 8 A _—_ where any thing is tranſacted. A 


rr 
a coach which paſſes and repaſſes to 


a GE-COAC 
and from the ſame places. 
„ Belg.) to reel or be unable 
to walk or ſtand ſteadi To faint or give way. To he- 
ſitate or be in doubt. euterly, to make a perſon — Fo 
ſhock or make leſs confident. - 
in horſes. 


STA'GNANT,. adj. ( fagnan;, Lat.) motionleſs ; not run- 
nin 

To STA'GNATE, V. . (Aare, _ ei, _ ; ; 
to be without motion. 

STAGNA'TION, S. hoppage of — 


Ki 


STA'ID, « adj. (STAY) | 
To STA'IN, v. * (Maeno, Unt) to 1 fot, or or ſpoil 0 
lour, To diſgrace. ; 
STAIN, S. a ſpo * 1 2 * > 464} 
STAIR, S. ( fegher; Sax. 15 —_ 
we aſcend 2. the — — the top of — 
* — 


W 

I d 1 wagered 

e. or 

of ben : Lag d bad A (mall Anvil. 

To of being pledge v. 4. to itn of Gapport wit pieces of ue. 
ber ſet u prighs.. To wager, HEE. 

STALE, ag: (pie Bag) kepe er ige by. 
time. 3 

Fe ny; 4 


* 


TTY 


* 1 5 * 


{Snoring { 38 8 T 4 


38 11 eng TDs * 14 
STALE, 8. (Ae b. to Ben 6 weſhi = 
allurement. A ** 
mos Wes eren 4 
Water. es W "Rr 
1 97 * 
I S. bed and lotly K on 66, phieh | 
flowers grow, tom fu n | 
sTA LL, S. Ca ben, > falla, Jrall) b ip, 
ATION 57 3 15 ex- 
to ſale. We: 3-8 ſmall honſe or wy hich certain 
aste an, from. all, * Teer 
a c ket — in a. 


To STA. . v. a. to keep'in 
uſed for inflal. rn 
8 1 A*LLION, 8. 


—— 


a. 


Toa STA = v. a. ( fampen, Belg. e 
by forcing the foot haſtily downward 


. —— 


„Dan.) to ſtrike 
beat in a mortar. 


ampare, Ital. effampar, 8 To coin. Neuterly, 
—— on the ground. . 
STA Mr, S. (efampe, enn by 


which an im n is made. A mark or im 


ft „ A cut in wood, for 
3 — 


Lat.) to ſtop blood or from e. Neuterly, | 


574 Nfl. as, _ or not lerting put, | applied to vel- 
ſels. Firm, wolty, an ot not 
en. . p85, 

Te STAND, b. a. ( 4 er have flood; fanden, 


4 


To erct. To ftop, halt, or ceaſe, To move. 
Te vemain without alteration or Co be without 


action. 
= E 


ones 
endeavour 


. 


to be prominent. 


tinue any action; — heed Fe a purpoſe 


3 
ander, 


a contract or aſſertion. Uſed with 
8 r 
or to 


to 1 


main | 
STA'ND,'S. a ftation, or place 
Rank or A ſtep or halt. 
e higheſt mark or 


miĩſſion. 


© cannor proceed. Dillquloys, fen 


1 which « thi 
5 n 


veſlile are 
STANDARD, 8. 
that of the cavalry. 


$3538 £ 4 


donlefs. P ; 
STANDING, 8. continuance in poſt, place, Nadia. 
: Power to fand. K. Competition bf 2 


8 ä pens. and ink. 

' 'N, (feng, Sax. I Ry er oo, oF 

STA/NNA 7. Sr.. N 
au. 15 

STANZA, 8. ars, Ital. ae. 


iſed f 
e 


— 8. (:fape, Fr. fapel, Belg. a market) 2 ſeuled 


> 
mY { 


1! To STA*RC 
wy ng ftifued with arch. Sur; tithe 


17 _ 
| or /r. 


n Fr. 


reflion made 
ing. Aud 


— os v. 4. ( efancher, Er. Hanarr, Tial. Hate, 


|: 


| STA'TIONER, S. one who ſells 2 
N 


+ 1 A , { Sb r Fo ! | 

[1STATLE, 8. S. 8. (dope, 235 1 ho mas, wa. 

Wet AR, * ( "faire, 8 
bi. err Belg Belg.) one of 


K bo | hp: | 

1 8. e. Fo 5. lt eight Kd gde or 

STAT A, 8. 6 T Kind of 
e * is W a p 

| | SIN 


f (fare, Tet.) ftiff or formal. 2 | 
v. 4. to Riffen with ſtarch, 


|| To nr . 


baden Sax." firren” Belg.] to | 
1 pon 7 ie feerren, 80 0 obk 


To look ſteadily wich wonder, im impu- 

| 2 confidence, ſtupidity or korrour, To fare in 1he . 
5 0 to be undeniably evident. T6 ſand out. 

' STARE, S. a fixed or impudent look. 


"| "em 2 A frec, Sax. 2. . zu Te) 


| ain, groſs. 
en e 5 
r 

ent. 


STA'RLIGHT, 8. the]; FRY 0 . 8 

To START, v. . (Harten, to Joel or give an in- 
voluntary ſhrink, twitch or motion, on the appfehenſion of 

To go out of the wa as or deyiate, uſed with exe 

To "ith ſuddenly, u ed with p. To ſet out in 

any courſe or purſuit, 40 „to alarm or diſturb 

ſuddenly. To make cover, To put ſuddenly 


| out of its place. 
START, S. a ſudden Sah of ao terrodr; A fally 
or unexpected flight. A quick ſpring. or motion. To get 
art, is to begin before another. i 

To SRA'RTLE, . #.. o Ghrink or catch on a ſudden ap- 
| preþenkca of | danger. Advely, to Hrighten, or make a 


SANs. S8. a ſudden wock be, of terrour. © 
erves, Belg. to dic) 


To STA RVE, v. 1. (ftear/an, Sax 
to periſh with hunger or cold, with er or wwith be- 
fore e ſometimes / but not properly. Ac- 


tively, to kill with hunger or Sl. To deprive of force 


STARVELING, 8. an animal that. is both thin and weak 
mans of food. 


' ATE, 8. (fatw, Lat.) condition. Circumſtances of 
nature or fortune. [The ſettled meaning or tenour. An 
eſtate, from fate, Fr. The community or public. A go- 


1 vernment. = 


Solemn deur, 
A canopy. The chief perſons in e Corn. 
ond with other words it fgnibes public, Fame 


TSSTATE, © ( Fr.) to ſettle or regulate. 
O „ a. { conſtater, Fr. or 

* Es CE nies | 
STA'TELINESS, _ 8. grandeur of appearance or mien. 
| Proud behaviour. 

STA'TESMAN, S. one verſed or concerned in the arts of 


STATIC, 8 
ANG STA'TICAL,. adj. (Hani relating to the 


STA TICKS (fatigue, Fr, W Haile, Gr.] the 
ſcience which confiders the weight of bodies, or the moti- 
on of bodies arifing from gravity. 

| STATION, S. (ate, Lat.) the act of flanding, A place 
+ Situation. Employment. or condition of 
To STATION, v. 6. 0 et in a cerain nal. IE 


lace. 
| STA'TIONARY, adj. fixed, 


bookſellers on account of che * oy Tutte 


poſed their books. 
| | 0 S. — Fr.) che art of carving images. 


A catrverofi 
1 STATUE, . 8. ( e \ Las.) a.carved. or caſt image. 


A 80 ee Jar Saure, Lat.) the height of an an- 
[| 'STA'TUTE,.S. e din of a 


_ 


- tgifla 
wa HB. a (from faf, i in the e. ** 


chte wi 


[ts theplural.of STAFS.:» 1:03 
re STAY, eie e, Belg. Ruf. en. en 

6clav. Port. Bok. Stati, Dalm. ] to continue in 2 Ped | 
| Wo ee Te walt, — lt 6 * 6 80 K 


1 with on or «fon, to 1205 543 by i hep! 


1 
| 
to delay; to LI 
. | STAY, 


by 4 44 ae 


on or up, from efayer, Fr. 


8 7 E 


＋ * 
is 


1115 
reer po Pro 
STEAD; 8. 3 N. Path, flats; Goth. fadur, m. « 


ahbe, ond. 


dence. 


- city} & 12 9 by another. Aber 
| flandz * or . / Compounded with bed, the 
frame on which it ſtands. | Stead of feed in the name of 

laces comes from ed or yd, Sax. a place; but if it be 
— on a river, from ada, Il. Hatha, — a aca 
for ſhips. | 

To STE AD, v. 4. to help or aſſiſt. 3, 

8TE/ADPFAST, ad. faſt in place. Firm in reſolution. 

STWADILY, hits, without tottering or altering. 

STRE'AK, 8. (yet, 11: and Erſ. a piece, feck, II. tos, 
feeka, Swed. to boil) a — of meat to be fried or boiled. 


To STE'AL, v. 5 (pteter ole 8 pail; folen: ffelun, 
Sax. Helen, Belg.) to take away what is another's privately. 
Jo gain Says yp in a ſecret or imperceptible manner. 


; uſed with To be 
r's without his knowledge 


what belongs to another 


- Neuterly, to withdraw" 
belle, — taking what 1s 


or n 
STWALTH, 8. che act of 
without his knowledge or notice. By fealth, fignifes 
ſecretly, 8 es uſed in a ſenſe. 6 
STE/ 8. (/teme, Sax.) the 'vapour ariſing from any 
boilin or hot * 
To 8 AM, V. 1. 
liquours. | 
STE AD, 8. (feta, Sax.) a horſe. | | 
STEEL, 8. (tal, Sax. far, Belg. Ales, ay. iron pu 
ried in the fire wich other in ts, which render it 
white, and its grain cloſer and finer.” Figuratively, wea- 
pons or armour. In medicine, Chalybeate remedies. Pro- 
- verbially, any thing hard” 


To STEEL, v. a. to nt or edge with feel.” To make 
hard, Frs or inſenf le. | 


( 


STEEP, ae Sar.) difficult and dangerous to aſcend 
or deſcen e with very little ſlant. 
STEEP, S. a precipice; an afcent almoſt perpendicular. 


To 1 8 ( flippin, Belg. fopnice, Pol.) to ſoak 


lon 


STE PLE, 8. ee Sax.) che ſpire or turret of a 


church 2 whic 
8 TEE R, 8. (ee, yy yore Sax. Eier, Belg.) a young 
Avram, flyrai, Belg.) to 


bullock. 
To STEER, v. a. ( froran Sax. Flier 

Uire or grids bn We Neuterly, to guide a veſſel 
STEERAGE, 8. the act of guidin 

e 

Direct. That which guides any Ao 

ſtern or hinder part of af a ſhip. 
STE'LLAR, adj. (Hella, Lat.) refating to the fars: . | 
STEM, 8. (flemma, Lat.) a ftalk or twig. A A . ot 
De Hanmen, 
To STE'M, v. 2. (emma, I.) waned» cats | 
STENO'GRAPHY, 8. (from eee, Hema, ye, graphe, Gr.) 

the art of writing in ſecret ers, or ſhort hand. The 

priggiples and hiſtory of this art have lately been diſplayed 
wich great accuracy and el „by Mr. Angel, to whom 

the reader is referred for his fatisfadtion, 
STENCH, S. (from 42 Sax.) a bad ſmell: Dryden bas 
uſed it for a good ſmell. 
To re v. 4. to ſcefit with a bad el. 11 ; 
. „ agb e r Ale beet 

Jen! 840 e ee 

3K To mes 


2 walle. | 

25 mo lon y "moving one dot 
12 e 5 ſtair. moon = iy the ſingle | 
remove of the foot. A ſmall ſpace. is Aion 
The print of a foot. "The * of willa 


or co _ | 
15 by nN — ade pat 5 
Abs as well — dan * 
that are orphans; or de lol their own 
Ks: e wr ap Apt or Ke Ge 


a veſſel in its courſe. 
gin its courſs,. The 


| 


| 


| 


to ſend up - vapors, apt" hee ; 


To | 


* — T” 


8171 
 STERRPLITY, s. Cue, Fr: Nuria, Lat r 


198 * wantin ep wer — — fr ul 2 offspring. 
8 ERL. N ly employe. 
4 "In coina ire) K points tre Vogt? having daes, frillings E 
5e ers 2 coin. Stand 5 
IE. L 8 n. aden or rate. | 
TE RN, a Sax.) Abebe in loole or manners. | 
STERN, 8060 Sex.) the "hind part of 2 (hip. The 
hinder of *a ave ting, Di Ditection. 
S TERNU TT TATIO fPernatatio, Lat.) a comulſive ſha- 


ing of the nerves and . rl by an irritation. | | 
' thoſe in the noſtrilss. | 
To Nabe. v. a. Feffuber, Fr. flo ven, Belg: ) to ſceth any 
2 thing with a flow 77 — all quantity of liquour. - 
E' W, S. (uwe, Fr, 42 tal. u, Span. N a bagnia, 
A brothel. A ſtore pon dor fiſh pou, # from Powven, Bag. 
to ſtore: | 
STE'WARD;'S.' ft, Ser. ) one Wo manages the af- 
fairs of another, particularly with reſpe to money 


STICK, S. (#icea, Sax. Acco, Ital. om, Belg.) «thin and 


and longiſh get of 
To STVCK, v. a. (preter. and part. paſſiue. fuck, fican, 
Sax.) 70 ten on fo that it may remain” or adhere without 
fulling off. Neuterl % to adhere to without falling Off. 
T0 bei i 12 o remain in the memory. TO flop. 
, To fp he in its To be conſtant ; to be trouble - 
ſome to, uſed 8 To dwell upon, uſed with ber. 


To cauſe — tfollowed by lb. To hefitate, 
uſed with ar. To be perplexed. Actively, to ſtab on 
1a with'a a pointed inſtrument, from lician, Sax. Helen, 


To STOKE; * (from the cuſtom in prise · ichtisg 
whetein the ſeconds were placed with ſfiels to interpoſe oc. 
caſionally) to take part with one ſide or another. To con- 
tend with obſtinacy. 

STICKY, adj. faſtening itſelf to any thing it touches. 


8 TIFF, ad}. (fig, Sax. fig, Din.” of; Swed. fAifar, Il. 


ii, Belg.) not eafily to be bent, or pat out of fo 
hy the och: Not eafily fabdued. Obſtinate. Formal, 
To STI'FFEN. v. 2. Hun, Sax.) to make ſtiff or hard to 
be bent, To make obſtinate. Neuterly, to become hard to 
be bent, or obſtinate. Ain WIL 
STTFFLY, Av. in a tubborn or obſtinate manner. 


To STIFLE, v. 4. (eftoufer, Fr.) to Tmother for want of 
: = To keep in. e axel. To ſuppreſs or con- 


ll 8. (Lat.) 4 a brand wich hot iron; 'A mark of 

niamy 

To STYGMATIZE, '&. #. [fiematiſer, Fr.) to mark with 
a 1 To diſgrace with a note of infamy or reproach. 

STTLE, S. (fig ele, Sax. from /iigan, Sax. to elimb) a Ga 
of ſteps by which a perfon may paſs from one encloſure to 
another. A pin id a a- "which forms the hadow, 
from file, Fr. © 

To STILL, v. z. (/llar, Sax. fine. Belg. full WM. to 
moderate) to make ilent, * To quiet or appeaic. To flop 
motion. 

STILL, . (el, Betg.) without noiſe, motion, as rage. 

STILL, S. a ſtate of calmneſs and ſilencte. 

STFLL, adv. (i tt, Sax.) to chis time incluſive, Nevet- 


theleſs 

STTLL, S. (from Ai,] a veſſel uſed in ane 

Tb STFLL, v. u. ſee DISTIL. 

STTLLBORN, adj. dead bord. 7 

STILTS, 8. ftytror; Swed.” Jeeltod, Di: e Sax. ) 
ſticks with ſtraps in which boys Put their feet and raiſe _ 
' themſelves to walk in. 

To STIMULATE, . a. ( fiimulatus, Lat. to prick. 


To incite to action en * forcible” notice. In 3 


to excite a quick ſenſatio and x Gall ation towards the 
part. ' 
To SING, v. 4. N 1 and 
' Aung. ftingan, & (pre ex, If.) to 2 * 


_ or prick. with a 
pointed dart infected wi venom. 


o put to great pun, or 

| torture; 
STING, S. a' ſharp 0 ebenen point with which Gs 
imals are armed. Any thing that gives pain. The 
verſe of an epigram, | conveying ſome. arp ot pringed | 


. 1. 8. (from the the ſharpneſs of its taſte) old Brong , 
sI Nov. pe (the 50 provoimced ſoft "ike « v neh, | 


loth ro pi 


ADK 


© (p preter. * or I 
Jag ry to n ee 
an offenſtye men... 8 


. an. of . {1 4% by $ wa: F 


. ee Sa. 
em. 


ea 


NV. 4 TY 
. . 


" * 
0 17 
% 
7 » 19 N — 8 * 7 _ = ' , * o "== -_ 
* »® o : ” N - ? 4 = A, 
* . J C . * A | $4 1 : Ws 4 : 


| | 410 | 
Rn n compoſition offenſive n | 
To Inter. . (Fiinta, Smed.. þ 3 10 bound: | 


e rr 
© STIPEND, 8. (. on, Lai) rage fd py. ; 
. ohipendi 10 

r 1 


STIPE NDIARY, ay ns 
778 or STI'PTICAL, adj. fee Serie 


© To erk. . lle, Las) 9 — | 


a bar ain on certain terms, 


To STTR, . 4. ( Hircan, Sax. fooren, Belg.) 10 move. or 
remoye from its place. To incite. To agitate or put the 
parts of a fluid in motion A2 keeping ſomething conti- 
nually moving between with up, to put in 
_ ation. Io incite or provoke. - Ne „to move ones 
ſelf. To be in motion. To riſe out of 
STIR, S. (fr, Run. a battle, y/furf;, Brit. noiſe) a tumult, 
._bultle or p public commotion. 2 K b. 
STIR . (igerap, fi þ an, Sax. to clim 
and ap Shs. a chord 2 loop Kang by x frap, afif. 
ing an horſeman in 9 
To STITCH, v. a. (flicke, Dan. flickes, Belg.) wad 
in a peculiar manner with a needle. . Uſed with 1 gather, 
to pad . Uſed with ap, to mend ſomething rent. 
Neuterl *- perform needle work. 
STITCH, S. 5 Gn gle paſs of a needle and thread through 
any thing. A ſharp 8 from fitian, Sax. 
 STFITHY, S. (fedie, III. fith, Sax. hard) an anvil. _ 
To STT VE; v. a, (from e fame original as STEw) to ſtuff 
up cloſe. To make hot => ſultry tor want of vent. 


ADO, 8. from Ital. a rapier 
" thruft with a r * ob 


STO'CE, S. ( foc, Sax. flock, Nau. eftec. Fr.) the trunk or | 


body of a plant or tree. A log 
** _ The handle of any Ihe frame on whi 
ip is fi d. whale buil A cloſe neckcloth, 
n a ffocken. A race, or Ss, The principal. or 
fund with which N . with Goods ein- 
ployed in trade. Quantity. A fund eſtabliſhed by the 


government. 


To STOCK, v. 4. to fore: to lay in ſtore. To put in 
the ſtocks. : lay you 


STOCKING, 8. the covering of the | 


A perſon remarkabl 


NN (it has no fingular) — 251 the 
STO CKk- STILL, 2. as motionleſs as a 
STOKE, or STOA'K, in the names of p APE LE 


ce, Sax. the ſtock or body of a tre. | or" 1 

5 8 S. (Hola, Lat.) . 

2 of — 5 

81 OTE, paſſive of 8 | 

STO'MAC 8. (pronounced # * efemach, Fr. Fe- 

machus, Lat.) that part of EEE in which the 
 digefied. Appetite, hun 21 of food. 
tion. An Sullenneſs or . 

To STO M CH, wv. n. {flomachor, Lat.) to reſent, 

STO'MACHER,S. (pronounced fumacher ) an ornamental co- 

vering worn by women on the front of their ſtays. 

STO'MACHFUL, adj. fallen, ſtubborn. 

STONE, S. aint, oth. ftan, Sax. ſiren, Belg. and Dan. 
Fein, Tent, firein, III.) an infipid hard 2 neither 
malleable, ductile, nor ſoluble in L ro. m or pre- 
cious ftone. The hard covering of e of a fruit. 
A diſordet confiſting oy toy ro of gravel or ſa- 
bulous matter. ry weight conſiſting of 14 —_ To 
leave no ſtone unturned, is to do every thing that can, de 
done towards the ſucceſs of an undertaking. 8 

STONE, adj. made of ſtone. ' 

To STONE, v. 4. to hit or kill with tones. To harden. 

STOOD, reter of Sranb. 

STOOL, S. el, Goth. 4 Brit. tel, Sar. and Sclav. 
fioel, Belg. ſtole, Ruſſ. fiolice, Boh.) à . without 93 
Eyacuation by purging medicines. 

To STOOYP, v. n. r Sax. Happen, Belg. 


to bend 
downwards or forwards.  Figaratively, to yield or ſub- 
mit. 


To STOP. v. 4. (</ouper, Fr. N oppen, Belg.) to 
0 put an en 


hinder in moving or action. to motion or 
227 n. 1 or nates with the 
2 * o cloſe any aperture. 'To put points: to 
ſeveral branches of a in writing. -Neuterly, to 
. or action. To reſuſs payment re 


— 


| ae agitation. ot the wind: 


1232322 obſtruQtion of ation or motigtd. 
ts uſed in dividing ſentences. 

LE S. ſomething by Which the TR 
er veil is filled up. 


STR 
hu — 8. ue much, nes, froor; 10. greay 

— 2 * rr A Rock laid b/ 
der 


ed. 9 TE: ht 
7e STORE, v. 2. to ly or furniſh in large — 
Roi . 
o lay u hoar 
STORM, 85 bad fine Runs to moye or agitate * 
Morms Brit. Storms Sax. and;Belg. Srerrao, Ital.) 2 
or commotion of the ele. 
ments. A violent aſſault on a fortified. ace: - Viola 
of paſſion, miſery or diſtreſs.” 
70 8 O RM, ©. a. to attack by open force, Neuterly, 0 
raiſe tempeſts. To rage. 
2 8. ter, Sax. homies; Belg. /teria, Ital. Mitre, 
Fr. ./horia, Lat. rh, i/toria, Gr.) an unt of thingy 
pal, generally Toure to a relation of trifling add my 
. things. A or flight of rooms, from tor, Sax, 
a place, 
To STO'RY, 24.4. to 3 any tranſaQon either real or 
1.719 To ra 5 above one another. 
STO! VE, 8. ee, 11: a fire place, /fofoa; Sax. guns, Fr. 
JE: Belg N ahot! OS "Dade! warm by art, *A 
lace in w gre is made. 
. adj. (Belg. Hebie, Teut. 2 Goth, to Hike) 
brave; intrepid. Firm or able to bear a grest 
— 


To 55 6 9. 4. 755 Sax. 38 old Fris. a place, 
Howes, Belg. to lay up) to lay up; w pot in a proper 


1 0 0 WE, in the names of places i is derived from /tow, Sax; 
ace. 

To STRA'DDLE, v. a. (from. ſtrid:) to ſtand or walk with 
the feet at a diſtance from each other. 

To STRA'GGLE, v. a. (from ftray of ſiravare, Ital.] to 

go from the, right way. To ramble or wander. 

STRAIGHT, adj. {/frreck, Belg. when this word is 0 

you to crooked, it ſhould be written ſtraight, but = 


| ut d to broad or wide, . N Narrow er 


* 


derived from the ne. a8 2 ects line 15 "the ſhortelt 
that . be drawn * two points) immediately ; Z with- 
out delay. 

To STA TGHTEN, v. 4. to reduce from a crooked to a 
Tight or ſtraight line. | 

STA'IGHTWAYS, adv. lade ly 

To STRAIN, v. 4. (e/iraindre, Fr.) to ſqueeze or force li- 


vour thfough by ſqueezing. To filter: To weaken by over- 
ſtretching. To put to the utmoſt Rrength. -To pull or 
force ti , To conſtrain. Neuterly, to make violent 
efforts. 


STRA'IN, S. a weakneſs cauſed by ſtretehing a ligament too 
mach. A race or deſceat, from 2 Sax. Stile or 
manner of — Song or ſoun 


S TRAINER, S. an inftrument uſed in clearing Equour from 
ſoulneſs. 
STRAIT, adj. ehroit,, Fr. Arete, Ital.) narrow, oppo- 


ſed to — Cloſe; intimate ; . * Difficult or di- 
ſtreſsful. 

STRAIT, S. a nartow pa auge of the ſea, whereby two parts 
of the ocean ate united. Diſtreſs. or difficulty. 

To STRAIT, v. 4. to reduce to difficulties. 

To n. 2 * to make narrow ; to contract. To 
make ri rive of room. To diſtreſs. 

STR NB. 8. 17 4720 Sax. frrande, Belg. Arende, Ill. 
firan, Sclav, rana, Boh. Arona, Port. the ſea fide, or 3 
bank) the land which borders ou the ſea or a river. A bank 

or ſhore, 

To an * 4. to drive or force upon the ſhallows or 

hre. 

ST RANGE, 4% 7. ( r Fr. 8 Lat.) belongi ng 

o another country. Wonderful becauſe ſeldom occurring. 

Odd. 


STRANGE. interj. uſed as an expr on of wonder. 
To STRANGER, v. 4. 50 2 to kill by dia- 


dering a, perſon from To hinder ons birth of 

pearance. - 
STRANGURY, 8, (rauer, Fr, fiem comb eg 
Or. a drop, and ufer, ron, Gr. urine). a diſeaſe whe ” 

- pe ans, for, dy, inclined 'o make urine, 33 
$ drop by drop, ap wi pai: 

STRAT, 8. Cþ res Belg, friragpe, 14 narrow 

or 


$TRATPING, 0h. 'of a large bal or fe. applies to men 
r $4 TELE: —— beds or was”, 


g nn % F 1 | 


1 — - \ 1 "op „ 


: 


* 1917 
een 
. 7 
* 


N — R * 4 
W Sade? cola. 2 
, . 


—— 6 ee 


(ung . 


; Ty STRA'Y, v. . 5 


a STREAK, 8. S. (ſirice, Sax. rale, Be 
; Na STREAK, v. 4. to mark with Sine 


STRE' 


ra- TAUEII, 8. {fratagemt, Fr. rw 


Gr.] an artifice. or trick by which aq —f 
war. A trick by 


n 
wy e in 
which ſome advantage i is {aned. 


r. 8. (Lat.) a bed or layer 
 STRA'W,.S. Chron, we Nen Belg.) the kalk of born 


after its threſhed. -proverbially worthleſs. 


. to wander) to rove without any certain direction. 
4 out of bog way or beyond proper bounds. Figur- 


line of a colour different from that of round, 
4 different co- 


lour from the ground. 


; TRE AM. S. (Sax. e IQ, firoom, Belg.) running wa- 


ter. A current. 
from a head. 
To STREAM, v. . to flow or run like water from a foun- 


tain or aperture. 


Any thing ifluiag in a line or current 


'STREE'T, S. rat, Sax. ftraxz, Teut. firada, Span. and 


Ital. Areedb, Dan. ftratum, Lat.) a paved way, or wide 


paſſage between two rows' of houſes. A public way or | 


SIREE-r. w/ AL KER, S. a profiitate wid walks the ſtreets 
to intice the unwary and lewd. 

STRE'NGTH, S. (Sax.)' force, 'vigour, or power of body 
or mind. The quality of liquors which render them in- 
toxicating. Sup An armament. 


| To STRE” iGTH N., . 4. to inereaſe ſtrength or make 


ſtrong. To fix in reſolution. 

NUOUS, % . {firenuus, Lat.) brave, or valiant. Zea- 
lous or 2 in any cauſe. 

STRE'SS,. 8. ¶ ſtrece, Sax. violence) importance. Violence. 
Force ; dependance. 

7 o STRETCH, v 2. n Sax. firecken, Belg.) to 
ſpread out lengthwiſe with force, To ſtrain to the utmoſt. 
Neuterly, to be extended. To bear being extended wich- 
out breaking. To go beyond the truth. 

STRE'T CH, S. extenſion, or the ſtate of ' occupying more 
ſpace. Effort, -- Struggle. The. utmoſt extent or latitude 
of meaning. Utmoſt reach of power. 

To S'TRE'W, v. @. and part. paſſ. * or ftrawn, 

- from 3 Goth. ue, Sax. rauen, Teut. 

feraer, Dan. hence Johnſon ſuppoſes it beſt 

) l 165 toy as it reconciles the exymology with the 

pronmciadion to * dent; To ſcatter 


e 

41812 8. (Lat.) the inall channels in the tells of cee 
kles and ſcallops.” - 

STRIATED, adj. formed into thantels, 


- STRUCKEN; antient particle of SrRIxXE. 


STRFCT, adj. (ſirius, Lat.) ri exadt, nice, or 
Rows. e ee 

STRIDE, S.. (firade, Sax.) along fie 

To Taps, U. u. trod or ; rid, part. paſt firide 

den) to walk or paſs with long ſteps. To ftand or ride 

with one leg on each ſide of any thing. 

STRI'FE, S. (from tri ve) a conteſt wherein ſons mutually 

ſtrive to hurt or get the berter of each. Oppoſition of 
nature. 

To STRTKE, v. a. (peter prac or esl, part. 
firuck or firicken ; aſirican, Sax. fireithen, Teut. adjiryhia, 

III. fricher, Dan!) to bit wich violence. To daſh, uſed 
with an, To ſtamp or impreſs a reſemblance, applied to 

coinipg. To contract or lower, applied to fails or 2 
To alarm or terrify, followed by <vith. To make, a 
plied to bargaius. Uſed with e to eraſe from a rec 
oning ; to . by a blow. Uſed with out, to 


f N by a fu violent ſtroke. To bring to light. 
o form quick effort. Neuterly, to-make a blow. 
| To claſh. * T's a a blow or ſound by the ham- 


b 
mer, applied to cl & upon o act upon or impinge.” To be 
daſhed,” applied to veſſels. To force its way with a quick 
and ſudden! effort Uſed with ia ab, to conform, or 
comply. Uſed with hy" to ern rove or make an 
cxcurhon. 
S TRT KE, 8. a baſhel. u nag 5 
STRIKING, | parry” of aug furprizing rent 
able 5 
STRFNG; S. (Sax. 1) Fest. and Dan. frrin he, Bel 
Aringo, Lat. 18825 , thread or fil. The chord 
aa muſical inſtrument. A nerve. A ſet of thin 
on a line. A ſeries of propoſitions or arguments. . ee 


two H gN⁰ nts bow, As to have two 
* to have a double advantage or ſecurit * 
o. M, v. a. r and part. franz) ta furniſh 
With ftrings. f To file on or pierce through with a ſtring. 
To ſtretch or make tight. 
No. LVIII. 


2 Ital.) a 


r 


= 
o 


an. to ſcatter ; firavuiare, 


12 


eys or Lens Li 


'STRIF 


} 


i, # 


* ion 11k 


* 

PN 

£* 
ASS 
* 


FEA TV . 


mo 
To — 


1 4. Wipped) 
1 * „e * A Abs 


i 
8. ¶ Arope, Belg: 8 . 
round. A ſhred 57 different colour. A weal or 
made in the kin by à blow. A blow or laſh. 


| moEmate S. a young perſon. A youth. 


To STRI'VE, | v, . { preter, Hrove, firiven, 
fireven, Belg. Heer, Fr.) to fron, pt N a for- 
cible effort. To 1 10 dr contend in oppoſition to ano- 
ther. To vie with by eomend in excellence: 

STROTS, or STROO'K, old preter of STxi«E, now 

TRUCE; , 

STRO'KE, S. (from frrook preter of Sratkr) a blow. A 

ſudden act of one body uf anotlitr. A ſudden diſeaſe. 


The touch of a Nell n effect ſuddenly produced. A 
maſterly effort. Power. A gentle obeling or rubbing 
of the hand. 


To STROKE, v. a. (firacan, Sax.) to rub gently one way 
with the hand by way of kindneſs. 

To STRO'LL, v. . to rove about like a v#gabond. 

STRO/ND, S. ſee Strand. 

STROꝰ NG, adj. (firang, Sax.) ) having t ſtrength of 
body or min, Fornfied. Able to make a long and vi- 
2 reſiſtance. Healthy. Acting forcibly on the mind. 

ealous. Having any quality in a great degree. Intox- 
icating, applied to liquors. Deep, applied to colour. 
Hard of digeſtion or Ki gh ſeaſoned, applied to food. 
Not -eafily conquered, applied to habits. 
eaſily broken. 

STROOK, preter of STztxe, ſee STROKE, 

STROY'VE, preter of STxrve. 

To 8STROU , fee STzxUT; 

To STRA'W, ſee Sratw. 

STRUCK, preter of STRIKE. 

STRU'CTURE, S. (Fr. ftrufura; Lat.) the ür balathg, 
The manner in which the parts of any building or machine 
are joined together. A building: 

To STRU'GGLE, v. ». (the etymology uncertain) to flrive 
hard or make ſtrong efforts to perform any thing. To con- 
tend or make a ſtrong oppoſition againſt. To be in ago- 
nies or diſtreſs. 

STRU'GGLE; S. a violent effort made to drercome any 
difficulty or reſiſtance. An agony; *' 

STRUMPET, S. ( Arepo, old f. Puprent, Lat. or of Ar- 
nan, Sax. to 2 a common abe 

To STRU'MPET, v. 3. to debavch or bring a woman to 
the condition of a proſtitute. 

STRU'NG, pret. and part. paſſive of SRI. 

To STRUT, v. #. (oer, Teut.) to walk with an air 
of pride and dignity. To ſwell with ſomething ” 


tained. 
gait or walk of affected bende. 


Firm, or not 


STRU'T, 8. a 

STU'B, S._{/eeb, Sax. fubbe, Dan. fob, Belg, fipes, Lat.) a 
thick, ſhort Hock of a tree. A log or block. 

STU; BBLE; S. (eftauble, Fr. Heppel, Belg. fipula, Lat.) the 
ſtalks of corn leſt after reaping. 

STUBBORN, @4j. (from /u4 and born) obſtinate, or not to 
be moved by threats or perſuaſions. Hardy. Raſh. Stiff; ; 

enerally including the idea of ſomething bad. 

STU'CCO, S. (Ital. ſta, Fr. ) a kind of ine plaſter uſed 1 in 
a ceiling or wall. 

STU'CK, preter and partciple ae of STYcx. ' 

STU P, S. (ud, Sax.) a poſt or flake. A knob or other 
ornamental protuberance. An ornamental faſtening worn 
in the wriſtband of u ſhirt. A collection of breeding bor- 
ſes and mares, from fade, Il. a ſtallion. _ 

To SEU'D, v. #: to Adern with ſhining knobs. 

STU DENT, 8. '{/tudens, Lat.) a pe n given to books, 
In the univerſity of Oxford, an ex tbitioner or ſcholar on 
the foundation of Chriſt-church. 

STU DIE D, agj. leatned ; the effect of meditation or deep 
thinkin 

STUDY, 8. (eftude, Fr. fudium, Lat.) aw intenſe 
- tion of the mind to books or meditation. Learning 
quired by haves An apartment te apart for reding 
and medita 

To STU D. v. . (fuded, Lat.) to think upon with 8 

plication, or to endeavour diligently. © Actvely, to ap- 
ply the mind to with tents thought, or to cott t with 


STU'FF, S. (feof, Belg: , Fe.) apy e or body: 4 
terials, out of which any thing is compoſed.” Futnitore. 
** y Mixture or medicine. Clot — mixture of any kind, 
eſpecially chat of the woollen fort” A mauer er thing, uſed 
only in contempt. | < 
Q 


_ 


atren tion. 


———— 


a 


«Sat. 4 \ x 0 - 7 * "= yan 
_ _—_— —— ——— n R * 8 cm 


-—_ e 


Außei cos, Gr. 


* * * 
11 


To STUFF, A an fl ox cram very „fall. To fill 0 as to 
S TUFFINOG, S. that by 


— * * 
to 


_STU'KE, or STUCK, 8. — Srvcco) a ſine p 


* 


. SUBLA'PSARY, 


WS +4. 


by BJU'NCTIVE,  ( fubjenctif; Fr. 


ERA; 


cccafion ancaſineſs: To fill or cram YE with ſeaſoning. 


ſeaſoned ingredients w forced. ãnto __— 

laſter reaps | 

of lime and marble bnely powdered, with which walls are 
covered and wrought in figures reſembling carvings. 

STU M. S. (Swed. perhaps corrupted from gau, 1 


wine not fermented. New wine. 


To STU MBLER, 2. #. (perhaps from TumsLE) to trip in 
Pp 


walking. Figuratively, to or err. To ſtrike againſt, 


— — 99 — n 


or light on by chance, uſed with ** Actively, to obſtruct, | 


or offend. 


judgment. 
STU ELIN G- STONE, S. a cauſe of errour or offence, 
LN S. (/frumper, Dan. fompe, Belg. ftampen, Dan. to 
ey Tt ren = - in the 
i A the trunk and branches are lo 7 away. 
of a tooth remaining inthe gums 
broken off. 


To STUN, wv. a. (furan, Sax. geftan, Sax 


found or impair hearing with an exceeding loud noiſe. 
122 a perſon ſenſeleſs or dizzy RO a you on the 
h 

STU'NG, preter and part. paſſive of STING. 

STU/NK, the preter of oo FW — 

To STINT, v. a. ( frunta, to er from 

ST U'PE, S. Aua, Lat.) cloath, linnen, or flax, dipped | 

in 8 medicated liquours and applied to a hurt or 
woun 

To STU PE, v. 4. to foment, or apply warm flannels dip- 

d in medicated liquours to a hurt. | 

STUPEFA'CTION, S. (Fr. fupefa#io, Lat.) a late of 
mind wherein a perſon is inſenſble to threats or per- 
ſuaſions, and ſeems to have rar ſign of contrivance 
or attention. ; 

STUPID, 2%. (fupide, Fr. Ae, Lat.) wanting ſenſibi- 
lity, apprehenſion on or underſtan 

To STU/PIFY, v. 4. — — Johnſon obſerves that 
agreeable to the etymology, this word ſhould be ſpelt Hu- 
50, though be —— authorities are againſt him) 

to de — of ſenſibility, fa — or activity. 

65 Lots (Or, Fr.) hardy, ſtout, able to bear 

| t toil to make a vi us reſiſtance. 

To 81 ST UT, or STU”T TER, v. #.. (flutter, Belg to hin- 
der) to ſpeak with befitation, difficulty or frequent repe- 

| iition of jhe fame able or letter of a word. 

STV, S. (fie, Sax. 25 Brit. a houſe) a-ſmall incloſure in 
which hogs are 

STYLE, S. Aylus, Lat.) 2 manner of writing, ſpeaking, or 
compoſing ; a pointed iron uſed anciently in writing on ta- 
bles of wax. In botany, the- pointed _ * 1 
from midſt the leaves of flowers. 

To STY'LE, . . to call, term or name. 

SrTv Price, ( uſually written ST1PTIC, from tes, 


aſtringent, peculiarly applicd to ſuch medi- 
cines as ſtop bleedin 

SDSS, 4 (/ Lat.) having the power to per- 
ſua e. 

SUB, in compoſition, is borrowed. from the Latin, and im- 

plies a ſmall de 15 or in ſeriour. 


oP! SU'BDIVIDE, v. 4. ( fubdivifer, Fr.) to to divide a part 


into ſtill leſſer 
To SU'BDUCT, . 4. "Chidias, Lat.) to withdraw or 


take awa 


To x" v. &. (elde, Lac.) to cruſh, overpower, or 


conquer. 

To SUBJE'CT, v. a. Gabis, Lat.) to put under. To 
reduce to ſubmiſſion. To make liable or obnoxious. To 
make ſubſervient. Uſed with 6. 

10 BIECT. a. . Lat.) placed, ſituated, living or 
. ſerving under. Liable or obnoxious; that on which any 
action or thought is exerciſed. 

SU'BJECT,. 8. (Ar, Fr.) one who lives under the domi- 
nion of another. That on which any action or 1 is 
12 yed. That in which any thing inheres. 

BJOVN, v. a. to add r in; 
Joined or added to ſomething ele. — a — 
wherein the 1 of à verb is. relative - to that of 
ſome other which goes before it. 


"fe (ib and lapfus, Lat.) done after the 
fall of man. 
To SU'BLIMATE, wv. 


2 


- 


STU MBLE, 8. a trip in walking. A blunder or errour in 1 


- ww 


4 
2 the other — 4 


. a noiſe) to con- 


Jublinis, Lat.) 10 
4 chemiſtry by the force of 182 . =. 7 


* 


| SUBPANA, 8 


a” 
p 


-SUB 


SUBLIME, Fr. fublimis, Lat.)-high in pl 
ents ths” aunt 7 4-4 
1 7 or lo ari fr 
e * hoaght, d cence of words, and > be 3 

monious lively porn of 1 ax 
o SUBLUME, 5. a to mite by a * 
mical fire, To. raile £ highs e exalt, heigh ten, 


rove. .. 

re 8. ( Jublimite, Fr. fublimitas, Lat.) height of 

lace, thou ght, or ſtyle. 

8 Fl as: (fun: N, Lat.) humble, or confeſſing in« 
eriority. 

SUBMISSION, 8. (Fr. /abmiffio, Lat.) ſurrender. Acknoy. 
ledgment of N guiltineſs, errour, or power to 
command. 

To SUBMIT. v fy Cee, Lat. /ourettre, Fr. ) to let 
down or fink. To acknowledge, or reſign one's ſelf to the 
. authority, 2 direction or judgment of another. 
Neuterly, to be ſubject to as an inferior. 


SUBO'/RDINATE, adj: 155. and ordinatus, Lat.) inferiour 


in ir in nature, in ignity or power. Deſcending in 
a regular (cries or . ation. 
To 8 BORDINATE v. 4. to range under another, 


To SUBO'RN, w. a. ( /aborner, Fr. fuborno; Lat.) to pro. 


cure privately by ſecret fraud or by ſilent and indire& means, 
SUBORNA'TION,.S. 225 act of procuring a perſon to give 
a falſe evidence or do a bad action. 
S. (, Lat. under, and pana, Lat. Puniſh. 
ment) a writ commanding, a perſon's appearance in a court 


under a Fo 

To SUBSCR RI Bl, wv. 4. ( Jubſcribs, Lat.) to give conſent to 
or atteſt by writing ones name. To contract or limit; 

the laſt ſenſe is obſolete,  Neuterly, to give conſent. To 
- promiſe to promote an undertaking by paying in a certain 
ſum of mone 

SU'BSE VENT, 2 (Fr. /ub/equent, Lat. ) following in 

15 80 Ng, 5. ſubſerwio, Lat.) ſerv fy 
0 SE“ v. As erwio, to - in a ſu- 
bordinate or be LF manner, 

To SUBSIDE, v. 1. ( Subfido, Lat.) to ſink. down towards 
the bottom. 

SU'BSIDY,.S. . Fr. fub/edinm, Lat.) an aid. given in 
money towards carrying. on the public affairs of a nation. 

To SUBsl 'ST, v. 4, 6 Lat. aber, Fr.) to conti- 
nue or retain the preſent ſtate, nature or properncy, To 

have means of living or maintenance. To inherit. 

8 S. ( 7 Fr.) real being. on. 

or ſufkczenc lafe, ' ». * 

$1 'BSTANCE, 8. 22 Subſlantia, Lat.) being; ſomething 
which has exiſtenrs. and ſapports accidents,, The eſſen- 
tial part, Something real, oppoſed to imaginary. _—_ 


SUBSTANTIAL, of a er Lat,) real; true; ſo- 
lid ; material. 

SUBS ANTIVE. 8. lab antif, Ve. fubBanticoum, Lat.) a 
- noun or word applied to ſignify any thing that is the objec 
of our ſenſes or bon ination, ſtripped of i its qualities, and 
making ſenſe when. joined with a verb or adjective. | 

To SU SITU TE, v. 4. (\/ubftituer, Fr. ſubftitutus, Lat.) 
to put inſtead, or in the place of, another. 

SU'BSTITUTE — . ( Jubfritat, Fr.) ove placed and acting 

rss 'CT, v. 4. (according to the etymology it 

mould be written Ae, from /ubtraFus, Lat.) to take 
away a part from the whole. In arithmetic, the role 
fndiag the difference between two numbers by taking 
away the leſs from the greater, and-ſeiting down wii! 
remains. 

To ad. v. 4. (from /ub and zendo, Lat.) to ex. 
ten 

N borrowed from the Latin, fignifies, in compo- 

under, 

SU'BTERFUGE, 8. (/ubter and fugio, Lat. fubterſuge, Fr.) 

a ſhift, evaſion, or trick by which a perſon anden ours to 
extricate himſelf from 2 difficulty. f 

SUBTERRA'NEAN, or SUBTERRA'NEOUS, as; 2 
Lat. under, and terra, Lat. the earth) ander- ground . 

r che ſurface. of the earthy; * * 

$U' TILE, adj. (ſometimes written fabtle, and pronouts . 
Laurie: fubtile, Fr. /abiilis, Lat.) thin; nice; fine; pier: 

ing; cunning; dy; deceitful, Refined or fo acute , 
hardly to be comprehended. When it ſignifies cunning o 
crafty it is generally ſpelt abel. 


SUBTILTY, 8. (abi Fr.) firmneſs ; the quality of be 


ing much rarified or confiſting of very ſmall and Pencz 
1 ey . dest. Cunning 


Ty» Þ- v 3 =. zi 


To 


-$SUCCE'SSION, S. (Fr. uc 


+ SUE 
-To-SU'BTILIZE, v. u. (/ubrilifer, Fr.) to rarify, or make (To SUFFER, v. a. (/ufere, Lat. fouffrire,” Fr.) to bear or 


chin. To refine. or ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. To treat 


with too much refinement. 


UTE, S. (be Sur ut) fly 3 artful or cunning. - 
To SUBTRA CT, ©. a. ſee SusBsTRACT. 2 


To SUBVERSE, | . 4. (/abverfur, Lat-) to overturn, de- 


anoliſh, or deſtroy. f 5 © 691.74 n | 
 SUBVE/RSION, g. (Fr.) the act of overthrowing ; the ſtate 
of a thing ruined, overthrown or deſtroyed. 
To SUBVE'RT, v. a. (/ubwverto, Lat.) to overthrow, over- 


turn, deſtroy or turn upſide down. To corrupt or con- 


found; 


buildings without the walls of a city. 


 SUCCIDA'NEOUS, ag: 7 ſaccedancur; Lat.) ſupplying the 
| 80 17 — of ſomething elſe | 


CCEDA'NEUM, 8. (Lat.) that which is put to ſerve in 
place of ſomething elſe. 1 
To SUCCEED, v. . {(fucceder, Fr. ſurcedo, Lat.) to fol- 
low after or in order. To come in the place of one who 
is dead or has quitted. To fall out according to ones 
with. To go under cover. Actively, to follow after. 
To proſper, or make a thing terminate according to a per- 
ſon's win. | 
. SUCCE'SS, S. {/ucces, Fri ſucceſſus, Lat.) a proſperous event, 
when uſed without an epithet. The termination of an af- 
fair whether happily or unhappily. 
2 Lat.) a ſeries or order in 
which one n or thing follows another. | 
SUCCE'SSIVE, adj. (/ucceffif, Fr.) following in order im- 
mediately after another perſon or thing. 
-SU'CCESSOUR, S. ( /ucceſſeur, Fr. futteffer, Lat. the word is 
ſometimes-accented on the ſecond ſyllable, thus, /uccefour) 


one that immediately follows another in any poſſefiion or 


ſt. . 
SUCCY NCT, adj. Fr. ( /uccinus, Lat.) in its primary ſenſe, 
. tucked or girded up. Having the cloaths drawn and fa- 
ſtened up to diſengage the legs. Figuratively, ſhort, or 
conciſe, applied to narratives. e 
To SU CCOUR, v. 4. {fuccurro, Lat.) to help, relieve or 
aſſiſt in danger, difficulty or diſtreſs. 
SU'CCOUR, 8. {/ccours,) Fr. aid or relief afforded in diffi- 
culty or diſtreſs. The perſon who aids or relieves another 
in diſtreſs. _ e 
SU CCULENT, adj. (Fr. ſuecultatus, Lat.) moiſt ; abound. 
ing-in juice. | ls, 
$SUCCUSA'TION, S. {fſacedfatus, Lat.) a trot. 
SUCCU'SSION, S. {/uccu/fio, Lat.) the act of ſhaking or 
jolting. A jolt or ſhake given by a carriage. In medi- 
cine, a ſhaking of the nerves procured by ſtrong ſtimu- 
* lating and ſternutatory medicines. _ 
SU'CH, pron. ( /ulleiks, Goth. ſull, Belg. ile, Sax.) when 
-- anſwered by as, like or of the ſame kind. When uſed 


without as, of the fame nature with that which is men- 


tioned in the ſentence before. Particular or certain. 
To SU CK, v. a. (can, Sax. fuftus, Lat. fuccer, Fr.) to 
draw by rarifying the air. To draw in by the mouth. 
To draw milk from the breaſt by the mouth. Neuter- 
ly, to draw by rarifying the air. To draw milk by the 
- mouth from-the breaſt. To draw or imbibe. | 
SU/CK, S. the act of ſucking. Milk given by females 
from the breaſt. | 1 n | 


 SU'CKER, S. any thing that draws by rarifying the air. 
The embolus of a pump. A young twig ſhooting from 


the ſtock, ſo called from the ſuppoſition of its depriving 
the trunk of its moiſture. 


To SU'CKLE, v. 4. to bring up a child by milk ſucked 


from the breaſt. 
SU'CTION, 8. {/accion, Fr.) the act of ſucking, 
SU'DATORY, S. (/udatus, Lat.) a hot houſe or ſweating 
, bath. 3. | | 
SU'DDEN, 8. Cen, Sax. ſoudain, Fr.) happening with- 
out any expectation or notice given beforehand. On or of 
@ ſudden, is, ſooner than was expected, or without any 
notice beforehand. - | | 
8 adj. (ſudorifique, Fr.) provoking or cauſing 
weat. 
SU'DS, 8. (it has no ſingular, /udd, Brit. juice, /uddio, to 
be plunged or to fink in any fluid. Johnſon derives it 
from cada, Sax. to ſeeth, whence the Engliſh word /od- 
- den) water in which ſoap is diſſolved. To be in the ſudi, 
is to be involved in ſome difficulty. 


To SUE, v. a. 0 fai vrer, Fr.) to proſecute by law. To 
gain by a proc 
And earnueſtneſs. 5 £ 2 

+ 'SU/ET, S. (old Fr.) hard fat, particularly that about the 


$ at law, To beg or entreat with humility 


SUM 


© undergo with à ſenſe of pain. To endure without re- 

ſiſtence or ſinking under. To allow or permit without 

refuſal or reſiſtance. To paſe through or de affefted by. 
Neuterly, to undergo pain, t, injury, or incon- 
venience. [80 IO ©8589) 1 * f 3% 

9 — * adj." ſuch as may be endured, or per- 
mitted. 243 3%! L % 44/134 | 

SU'FFERANCE,'S. {/auffrance, Fr.) patience or moderation. 
Permiſſion or allowance without reſiſtance. 

To SUFFI'CE, v. . (/ufficio, Lat.) to be enough, or 


equal 
| 448 2 to the end or purpoſe. Actively, to afford or ſuppl 
SUBURB, S. {/ubrrrbinm, Lat.) a building or collection of P * we PP*Y 


enough, To ſatisfy, 1 

SUFFLICIENCY, S. {/ufficiens, Lat.) the ſtate of being e- 
wu or adequate to the end propoſed, A qualification. 

upply equal to want, or competence. 

To SU'FFOCATE, v. a. (/uffecatus, Lat. fuffoquer, Fr.) 
to choak for want of vent or air. | 

SU'FFRAGAN, S. (/«ffragant, Fr.) a biſhop conſidered as 
ſubje& to an archbiſhop. | 

SU'FFRAGE, S. (Fr. /uffragium, Lat.) a vote, or voice 
given to determine a controverſy. 

To SUFFU'SE, v. a. (/uffufus, Lat.) to ſpread over with 
ſome fluid or expanſive body, ſuch as a vapour or tincture. 

SUGAR, S. (/uwgr, Brit, /accaren, Arab. Zaxxae, ſakchar, 
Gr. ſaccharum, Lat.) the native falt of the ſugar cane 
made by expreſſion and evaporation. Any thing prover- 
bially ſweet. A chemical dry chryſtallization. 

To SUGAR. v. a. to ſweeten with ſugar. 

To SUGGE'ST, v. a. {/uggetum, Lat.) to hint or infinu- 
ate. To tell privately. | 

SUGGE'STION, 8. (fr) a ſecret hint or information, 

SU'ICIDE, S. (faicidium, Lat.) the crime of deſtroying 
ones ſelf, One who deſtroys himſelt* 

SUIT, S. (Fr.) a ſet or number of things correſpondi 
to each other. Cloaths conſiſting of coat, waiſtcoat — 
breeches. A regular order or ſeries. Out of fuits, is, 
having no correſpondence. A retinue, or number of at- 
tendants, from /uize, Fr. A petition. A courtſhip. In 
law, the inſtance of a cauſe, or the cauſe itſelf deduced in 


judgment; hte, Ruſl. 
To SU1T, D. a, to fit or adapt to ſomething elſe. To 
_ or clothe; - Neuterly, to agree with, uſed with 79 or 
with, 
SU'/ITER, -SU'TTOR, 8. one that makes à petition, or 
. bs | — * 
SU'LLEN, a. (the etymo uncertain) gloomily angry, 
diſcontented or ſour. — 2 dull. e * 
To SU'LLY, v. 4. ( fouiller, Fr.) to foil or ſpoil the colour 
with any thing dirty. | 
SU'LPHUR, S. (Lat.) brimſtone. 1 
SULPHU'REOUS, SU*LPHUROUS, . (/ulphurexs, Lat.) 
containing brimſtone. 
SULTAN, S. (Arab.) the Turkiſh emperour. | 
SULTA'NA, SU'LTANESS, S. the queen of an eaſtern 
emperour. {4 
SU'LTRY, adj. (imagined by Skinner to be corrupted from 
Sulphury or feeltry) hot and cloſe without any current of 
wind. a ä 
SUM, 8. {/umma, Lat. /omme, Fr.) the whole of any thing. 
A quantity of money. An abridgment or abſtract of the 
whole. The amount or reſult of any reaſoning or calcu- 
lation. The height. 71 | 
To SU'M, v. 4. {/ommer, Fr.) to compute or collect par- 
ticulars into a total, uſed with . To comprize or col- 
le& in a narrow compaſs. In falconry, to have feathers 
full grown. | 
SU*MLESS, adj. not to be computed. 

SU'MMARY, adj. (/ommaire, Fr.) ſhort, brief, conciſe or 
compendious. ä 94 hed | 
SU'MMARY, S. an abridgment which contains the ſab- 
ſtance of the whole in a ſmall compaſs. bo 
SU'MMER, 8. (/umer, Sax. fumar, Il. fomer, Belg. /om- 
mer, Teut. and Dan.) the ſeaſon when the fun arrives at 
the extremity of the tropic of Cancer, and its heat is 
moſt predominant. The principal beam of a floor, from 

trabs Jummaria, Lat. Ih 
To SUMMER, v. . to paſs the ſummer. 
SU'MMERSAULT, SU'MMERSET, S. ſee Sonn- 
SAULT or SOMERSET. | i, 
SUMMIT, S. (/unmmitas, Lat.) the top or utmoſt height. 
To SU'MMON, v. a. (/«b or /um and monce, Lat.) to call, 
admoniſh, or cite with authority to appear. Figuratively, 
to excite or rouſe, aſed with wp. 
SU'MMONS, S. a call or citation from authority to appear. 
SU'MPTER, S. (mier, Fr. fomiere; Ital.) a horie that 
carries cloaths or furniture. N 
SU Mp. 


Ur 


ag UP 


to . SUPERSCRPPTION, 8 and Lat.) th 
r 


Lat. 5 ſide 
ez —— es * | 10 gap RSEDE, . 2 and 4 1.0 to. make 
; Janne, Sax. fon, Belg. nn, |  voitd or ſet aſide by 


uf, d. . 2 


ent. the luminary in the e our , and the  SUPBRSTYTION, 8. (Fr. ie, Lat.) the obſervance 

«vv — 8 A A place to and warm- of unneceſſury rites and BED in rehgy on — — 
ed by the ſun beams, Any thin eminently 9 and grounded fear of offending the Dei alſe reli 
ſplendid. Under the ſan, is, in this world. _ reverence of objects that are not t for Worſhip. 

80 N-BURNT, a. tanned by the fun. t ni e 


PERST OUS, adj. 3 Fr. . 


old Friſ. /unnudabr, | Lat.) placing religion in ings that are indifferent from 


'SU/'NDAY, S. ( dagh, /« Teut. — Beg. 8 
„ Dan. a 1 Ae mi 


To SUP, v. @. (ber, Norm. Fr. fupan, Sax. foepen, Belg.) as overſeer. 

- wo fp; to drink by mouthfuls. To drink by a little at a | SUPER VI'SOR, SUPERVI'SOUR,'S.. an overſeer of the 
time. Neuterly, to eat the laſt meal in the night, from my An inſpectour of the cuſtoms ; a ſurveyour of the 
8 by . to treat or entertain with A up 2 hways. One that has the care of others under him. 
SOT, S. and Scot. a /ope of milk) a +} 0 PERVIVE, v. . (ner and vi vo, Lat.) to live 

t - ar of liquour. | e 


K in compoſition is derived from the Latin, and fig- | SUPFNE, adj. (/apinus, Lat.) to lye wich che. face up- 
nifies more than another, more than enough, and oa or | wards. rea negligent; careleis ; ĩnattentive. 
flowing over the top. SU PINE, S. (in, Fr. /upinum, Lat. a part of a conju- 

'To SUPRA DP. v. u. ( ſuperaddo, Lat.) to add over and = of a verb, of the like ſenſe or effect with the in- 
above. To join to —7 thing To as to make it more. nitive mæod, without either number or perſon ; in Latin 


' I % 
| Res. g the firſt day of the = dedicated er ne] 2 n ill ed fear of the Deity. Scrupulous 9 

5 to the fun; and by Chriſtians uſed as their or exact to a fault. : 
_— — Saviour aroſe on that —_ ene To 8 . a. ( Super firuftua Lat. ) to build A 

"To SUN ER, v. a. ſynduair, to or upon any thin 4 
divide. Ia under, 1 in two. ö par, 1 SU ERSTRU' GruRs, S. that which is raiſed or built up- 

SVN — adj. ( funders, Sax.) ſeveral; various ; more on ſomething elſe. | 

chan one. To SUPERVE'NE; v. #. (/upervenio, Lat.) to come in 3 
SU'NG, "the preter and part. of Siu. a forei addition, uſed with 70. 6 
_ SU'NK, preter and part. m_—_ Sinn, To SUP RVISE, v. a. (ber and , Lat.) i overiocs l 


To SUPERA'NN UATE, v. a. to impair or diſqualify by they end in am and u, that in wn ſiguißes action, and that 
in z implies paſſion; as amaium, Lat. to. love; nan, 
SUPERB" 06; (perde, Fr. faperbus, Lat.) grand; loſty ; Lat. to be loved. 
proud; magnificent. SUPPER, 8. per, Fc.) the laſt meal at night. 
SUPERCA'RGO,. 8. an officer in a ſhip who has the ma- To SUPPLA'NT, Va 4. (fapplanter, Fr, 2 and Planta, 
ent of its traſſic. 


= = 


.» Lat.) to trip up the heels. To diſplace or turn out by 
SUPERCL LIOUS, adj. ( Jupercilium, Lat.) haughty ; de- ſtratagem. To overpower, force away, or diſplace. 

ſpotic ; 8 contemptuous. SU/PPLE, 2%. (, Fr.) eaſy to be bent. Bending 
Te SUPEREROGATE, v. . (Huber and erogatio, Lat.) to || without breaking, Yielding, oppoſed to obſtinate. Flat- 


_— 


do more than a perſon why duty obliged to. teriog or fawning, 
SUPEROGA' TION, 8 the performance of more chan one To SUPPLE, v. a. to make pliant, or ſoft. 'Neuterly, to 
is obliged to do by duty ' row ſoft or pliant. 
-SU'PERFICE, 8. Ae been Lat.) the outfide or ſurface. SUPPLEMENT 8. (Fr. /upplementum, Lat.) an addition 


SUPERFICIAL, ad. ( Juperficiel, Fr.) lying on, or not made to a thing to py its defects or omiſſions. 
reaching below the ſurface, Shallow or contrived to co- SUPPLIANT, adj. (Fr.) entreating, or requeſting in an 


ver — bing elſe. Smattering, or not deeply learned. humble manner. 
SUPEREICIRS, S. (Lat.) the outſide or ſurface. SU PPLICANT, 8. (from applicate) one chat entreats wit 
SU'PERFINE, adj. eminently or extraordinary wa. I great ſubmiſſions. __.. 
SUPERFLU'ITY, S. ( /aperfluits, Fr.) more than enough. | To SU'PPLICATE, v. a. (. rs Lat.) to petition; or 
t Plenty beyond neceſſity. entreat in a very humble and ſubmiſſive manner. 


To SUPERINDU'CE, v. a. ( and induco, Lat.) to | SUPPLICA'TION, S. (Fr.) a petition delivered in an hum- 
bring in 8 an addition to ſomer ing elſe. - To bring in ble manner. That Bas. of divine worſhip wherein we 
as: not originally belonging to that on which it is brought. humbly aſk for ſomet 

Ta SUPER NTEND, ©. @. to overſee, overlook, or take TO SUPPLY", v. 4. pe, Lat. fupphier, Fr.) to fill up 
care of others that are inſeriour. | anydeficience. To give or afford ſomething wanted. Io 

SUPERINTE/NDANCE, SUPERINTE/NDENCY, s. me relieve any want. To fill any vacancy or ; eye inſtead of. 

8. 2 4 taking care of the intereſts and concerns of infe- To give or furniſh. | 
ny Y', & lam finn relief of want. Core of de- 
iencies. 


SUPERIO/RITY, S. (from faferieur) the quality of being 
{oanier or -bigher than anceher in any rob To SUPPORT, v. 4. ( ſupporter, Fr. fapertgre, Tal.) to 
8 Kis <; adj. ( Juperieur, Fr. or, Lat.) higher ; ſuſtain, bear, or prop up; To endure, any thing painful 
above anocber in excellence, dignity, or any other qua- without bein overcome. To prevent from fainting. 
lity, Upper, applied to Situation, SUPPORT,. S. the act or power of ſuſtaining or kee ing 
SUPER Th WE - r Fr. ſaperlutiuut. Lat.) from falling. . prop: The neceſſaries of liſe. Main- 
imply ing or exprefling the higheſt de s. In Engliſh | tenance. 
— ny the ſuperlative 9 adj that conſiſt | SUPPO'SAL, 5 . fa ppeſe) an imagination or poſition 
4 is made b — meft before then ; without 
Joy which conſiſt of fewer ſyllables, i it is ſormed by | To SUPP SE, v. a. (, tr, Fr. ſuppono, 11 to lay 
changing the ending or adding / to it, according to the down without proof. 'To advance by way of argument or 
Goths who formed theirs in ifs or ifa, as batift, barifa, | illuſtration without proving. To admit without proof. Ta 
Goth, beſt.; the Runic is formed in the ſame manner, as, | imagine or believe without examination. To require or 
bradifia, Run, broadeſt ; the Saxon terminates in 4%, «ff, imply as previous to itſelf. 
, «for uſt, as rightwijaft, rightwiſeft, rig bart, Sax. | SUPPOSI'TION, S. (Fr.) an þ hefis, poſition or illuſ- 
Joſteſt or woſk jolt ; ; thas method of forming the ſuperlatives tration-laid down but not proved, 
jeems copied from the Attics, who form tneirs in wo, Net, SUPPOSTTTTIOOUs, a. Fes, Lat.) not genuine; 


a i. th. _ " 


as a, Lalla, Gr. the beſt. | | artfally ſubſtituted in the room of ſomething ies and 

"ing to ewe 44; (June, Lat.) placed above. Relat- authentic. 
*% heaven! ngs. | To SUPPRE'SS, v. a. (Supprefſis, Lat.) to cruſh,  over- 
PERNA' UAA, "6 er or above the powers of | power, overwhelm or reduce from a of adlivity or 


"rare commotion” to one of rene apes. © To conceal, or keep 
oF NUMERARY, » « -( fupernumeraire, Fr. ſuper and in. To ſeize on or hinder publication, of a book. | 
numerus, Lat.) abov 242 n, uſeal cf To SU RATE, 5, 4. (/ufpurer, Fr. from put, furit, 
1 ee Wipe and fre, Lat.) write Tor) e. 
0 . 6 to 9976 e, SE 
ry yer or outſide. ' * 115 De "SUPPU- 


A F TW . 4 * 
—B e 


To SURCE/ASE, v. 


TO SURVEY, v. @. (, old ems ta over 


8 UR 


e $a, lad) 6 wee a6 ei 


SU'PRA, in compoſition borrowed from the Latin, Ngnifles | 
—abdive ot before, 


* SUPRALA'PSARY, 8. Cura and lap/u, Lat.) befork the 


fall of Adam. 

SUPREMACY, 8. (from faprene) the ftate of having no 

* 5 
PR 
* or Ane It ſhould be obſerved, t 

pplied only to intellectual or political a gnity and /u- 
our Ne that 'of place. 
R, in ech cn is borrowed from the French, and ſig- 
niftes upon, of over and above. 

1. (Var and cgſtr, Fr.) to be at an 
end or no longer in being, uſe, or in motion. 

SURCHA'RGE, S. (Fr.) too beavy a burthen. 

To SURCH A'RGE, b. a. (ſurcharger, Fr.) to load Sith 
more than a perſon or thing can bear. 

SURCINGLE, 8. fur and cingulum, Lat. a belt) a girt 
with which a burthen is bound on a horſe. The girdle or 
band of a caſſock. 

SU'RCLE, S. F nay + Lat.) a ſhoot or ſhott twi 

N. RE op (Hure, Fr.) certain or not ſubject ei er to fail 

2 e. Confideft beyond doubt. Safe from doubt 
er. Firm without decay or failure. To be fare, is 
4 © verbially for certainly. 

SURE, adv. certainly; without doubt. 

SU RETISHIF, 8. (om SURETY) the ſtate or office of one 
that is bound for another. 

SURETY, S. (elt, Fr.) certainty or freedom from fail- 
ure, doubt or miſtake. Support, Evidence. Confirma- 
tion. Security a againſt loſs or danger. One that gives ſe- 

curity or is bound for another. 

SURFACE, 8. (/i and /ace, Fr.) the outſide or ſuperfi- 
cies. 

To SU'/RFEIT, v. a. (from far, Fr. over and above, and 
* faire, Fr. to do) to feed with exceſs of meat or drink, fo 
as to occaſion ſickneſs.  Neuterly, to be fed to licknefs. 

W 8. ſickneſs arifing from feeding or drinking to 
exceſs 

SURGE, 8. (from arge, Lat.) a ſwelling wave. A wave 
rolling above the general ſurface of the water. 

To SU RGE, v. u. (urge, Lat.) to ſwell or roll in waves. 


JU'RGEON, S. ſee CnitevaGeon, of which it is a cor- | 


ruption. 
Mute adj. (from ſur, Sax. four) ſour, motoſe or ſilently 


kd, v. a. ( ſurmiſer, Fr.) to ſuſpet, or ima- 
ine without certain knowledge or ſufficient grounds. 
8 FRMT'SE, 8. (Fr.) an imperte& notion or ſuſpicion not 
ſupported knowledge. 
To SURMO NT, v. 4. ( furmonter, Fr.) to tiſe above. 
3 any enemy or difficulty. To ſurpaſs or ex- 


SU'RNAME, 1 futntm, Fr.) the name which a perſon 
takes from his family. 

To SURPA'SS, v. a. ( farpaffer, Fr.) to excell, exceed or 

o beyond another in excellence. 

SURPA'SSING, part. excellent in an high degree. 

SURPLICE, 8. Jarpelis, furplis, Fr. igh Gaps. Lat.) 
_ the white garment which the clergy wear when they read 
rayers or adminiſter the ſacrament. 

5 'RPLUS, , SU'RPLUSAGE, 8. (% and plus, Fr.) 

1 is more or remains after uſe and neceſſity is ſatis- 

0 ; 

SURPRI'SAL, SURPRISE, S. (farpriſe, Fr.) the act of 
taking, or the ſtate of being taken, unawares. A ſudden 
confuſion or perplexity. 

To SURPRI'SE, v. a. (farpris of ſaprendre, Fr.) to take or 
* Ai as unawares or unexpectedly. To aſtoniſh by * 

wonderful. 

10 8 F RRE'NDER, v. a. ( farrendre, Fr.) to yield or de- 
liver up to another or to an enemy. Neuterly, to yield or 

4k up ones ſelf. 
DER, SURRE'NDRY, 8. the act of yielding or 
3 to another. 

SURR EPPITIOUS, adj. baren Lat.) done, ac- 
quired or produced, by ſtealth or fraud. 

N. r orb be v. 4. ( ſurrogatus, Lat.) to put: into 

lace of another. 


SR GATE, 8. A deputy or one that officiates for ano- 
To ; SURROUND; V. 4. ( farrender, Fr.) to encloſe W 


SUR“ 50. 7 la worn over 
2 r arge coat o anot 
2 W 2 


(Japremut, Lat.) higheſt in 3. 5 5 2 


1 8 W b A , 
view as from ai To 1. To 
te arr Sy nas 
0 g 9. * 
| another; to . . 15 » 


SURVIVER, SURVIVOR 8. one that 
longer than, ahothef. Bo 0 cures, or Yer 


| 1 „ (Pr. expat of pimitting; or re- 
vin 
To SUSPEC Sum, Lat.) to ima, * 


; V. . ee 
thing unknown with a degree of fear and jea e, -T 
imagine or think guilty or bad without proof. To hol 
wh uncertain. © Neuterly, to imagine a "perſon EE 


ſome crime without proof. 


; To SUSPE/ND, v. 4. (Abend, Lat. fſpenare, Lat.) to 


— To make. to hang by any thing. To make de- 
ant upon. To interrupt or ſtop. To delay. To 
gebar from the execution of an office for a certain time. 
SUSPENSE, 8. ( fuſpens, Fr.) uncertainty, - The act of 
witholding the determination of the judgment. Depri- 


vation for a time. A r in the Ad of two oppo- 


ſites. 


sUsPFENSTON, 8. (Fr.) the a& of making to hang or de- 


pend on any thing. The act of delaying. The act of 
witholding the determination of the judgment, The ſtate 
of a perſon who is deprived of the exerciſe of an office 
for a time: 

SUSPICION, S. (Fr. pcie, Lat.) the act of imagining 
Il withoat proof. 

SUSPFCIOUS, adj. ( /uſpicio/us, Lat. ) inclined to imagine 
ill without proof ; uſed in a bad ſenſe. Liable, or giving 
reaſon, to imagine ill. 

* SUSPIRE, v. a. (spiro, Lat.) to erh, or fetch breath 

ee 

To SUS TAN, v. a. ( ſouſtenir, Fr. ſuflines, Lat.) to bear; 
prop or hold up. To ſupport or keep from ſinking under 
evil. To help, relieve or aſſiſt. To maintain or keep. 
To bear without yielding. To ſuffer. 

SU'TE, S. ( fait, Fr.) ſort. They are not one 4 ”7 Hook. 

SU'TLER, S. (/eereler, Belg. fudler, Tent:) a perſon who 
ſells liquours and proviſions in a camp: -- - 

SU'TURE, 8. (atura, Lat.) a particular manner of ſew⸗ 
ing wounds 3 in anatomy; a particular articulation of bones 
wherein they lock into each other like the teeth of two 
ſaws, as in the head. 

9 8. (/wabb, Swed.) a kind of mop uſed 1 waſh- 

OOors. 

To SWA'B: v. a. ( fwebban, Sax. ſee the noun) to clean 
floors with a mop. - 

SW A'BBER, S. a perſon who cleans: or waſhes the deck of 
a ſhip. 

To SWA'DDLE, v. a. ( fovedan, gau.) to uche ot bind 
in cloaths; generally uſed of the dreſs of ne born infants. 

ratively, to bear or cudgel. 

To 848. v. n. (Aua, Sax. wei, 10. ) to dul Un 
by its weight. 

To SWA'GE, v. a. (from A ο e to eaſe or leſſen paid. 

To SWA'GGER, v. =. (/wadderen, Belg: to make a noiſe, 
Jwwegan, Sax. of /avege, Sax. a ace} to bluſter, or be 
noiſily proud and inſolent. 

SWA'IN, 'S. (bein, Sax, and Run.) a young man. A 
country perſon or ſhepherd; 

To SWA'LE, SWE'AL, v. 4. . Sax. to kindle) to 
waſte or blaze away. 

To SWA'LLOW, v a. ( fewelgan, Sax.  Feoelgen, Belg.) to 
take down the throat. Figuratively, to receive without 
examination. To abſorb or ſack up; to devour; do be 
loſt in an thing ; ay” ng nne * 

SWALLO 4 the throat. 10 

SWA M, preter of S WIA. 

S WAN, S. (Sax. „ne, Dan. Anne Belg.) « large water 
fowl with a long neck and remarkably 

SWA'NSKIN;. S. a. kind of ſoft flannel, ſo 0d from 
imitating the down of an both in enn and in 
- warmth. 

SRP, adv. (tete, i. to doat = ſuatch) — "mt 


To ) SWA'P, 0. 4. ſee Sor. 
SWA RE, preter of Swear: 


SWA'RM, S. (ern, "Sax. dee, Big) 0 8 


or number of bees or other animals. 


To SWA RM. v. . (/rwearman, Sax. 3 Belg!) to 


riſe i in a body and quit the hive, applied to bees. 0; 
in multitudes... To he over-crowded or ober- run. 
WA RT, SWA'RTH, SWA'RTHY,' . (/qevarts; Goth, 


Wa Sax. wart, Belg. /zartar, If. black) kim 
| ; Gi brown or tawney. ' Gloomy or O_o oF 


— Varl. 


* — . 
— . rr 


o 
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i, M.A. th 


To WAY . a. * Teut. to move) to move in 
the hand; to by the hand with eaſe. To 
biaſs or force more — = ſide than the other. To govern 
or rule. Neuterly, to hang heavy; to be Arayr by weight. 
To oy weight or influence, 8 govern, 

SWA'Y,, 8 . the ſwing or ſweep of a. weapon. Any thing 

with bulk and power, Power, rule or dominion. 
Influence, or direction. R *7 

To SWE AR, v. ». (preter Auere, or fivare, part. paſſ. 
feuern. auaran, Goth. pret. favor ; /averiitty,. | we pret. 
Feoor Fuer, Il. pret fear, feveren, Belg.) t6 call ſome ſu- 
. power to witneſs the truth of w ** 

o declare, promiſe, or give in evidence on oath. - 
make uſe ET CORES DE Se 
to an oath. To declare on oath. 

SWEAT, S. (pronounced ver : feveat, Sax. feveet, Belg. 
Fwad, Pol.) a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of 
animals. Labour. Evaporation of moiſture. 

To SWE'AT, v. . ( preter, fwet or ſeated, part. paſſ. 
Fweaten) to have the ſkin covered with moiſture by heat, 
labour or medicines. Figuratively, to toil or labour hard. 
To emit moiſture. AQively, to emit like ſweat. 

To SWAP, v. a. {/wapan, Sax.) to clean or drive away 
with a broom. To trail along the ground. To paſs over 
with. quickneſs. To rub over. 
firoke. Neuterly, to paſs with violence or {wiftneſs. To 
paſs with pomp or a flowing train. 'To move with a long 
ſtroke or reach. 

SWEE'P,/S. the act of cleaning with a broom. The com - 
pais of any violent or continued motion. Violent deſtruc- 
tion. neee from one ſide to 


SWEE'T, 8. (fvere, Sax. feet, 9 to any of the 
ſenſes. Figuratively, * — — pleaſing. 

SWEE'TBREAD, S. che pancreas of any animal. 

To SWEE'TEN, v. 4. to make ſweet, mild, kind, n pain- 
ful, more grateful, or more delicate. 

SWEETHEART, S. a ſaitour, or lover. 

To, S. fruit preſerved in ſugar. EIN 
0 b v. 1. (part. ſwollen : fe 
part. feoallen, Sax.) to . bigger by extenſion of 
parts. To tumiſy. To look big; to be elated. To be 
exaſperated. Aclively, to cauſe to riſe or ona tu- 
mour Lo aggravate, or heighten. OP 

175 — 1 an increaſe of bulk. 1 

'To TER, v. . (perhaps corrupted from alia] to 

po pe or made uncaly with heat. * to > bach 
with heat. | 

SWE. LT RY, adj. 2 with heat. 

SWE PT, participle and preter of WIr. 

Te SWE NVE, V. #. ¶ſauer un, Sax. and Belg.) to wan- 
2 to rove, To depart from reaſon or duty. To ply or 


he . board moving far in a ſhort time. Quick. 


To SG. V. Mt (fwiga, IN.) to drink by large draughts, 
1 Wu. v. a: (/wvilgen, Sax.) to drink in a n 
4 + s manner. To waſh or dreoch, 
SWIL S. drink, orammoderate drinking. 
To $SWL'M; . 3. (pager nary frwem, or gu Savumman, 
. Goth. Ayman, Sax. uuimmen, Leut. /weima, Cimb. 
 fevemme, Dan. freemmen, Belg,.) to float or move on the top 
of the water without ſinking. To be conveyed. by the 
fiream. To move on or in the water by the action of the 
limbs. To be floated. To flow in any thing. To be 
. dizzy, or haxe a ſenſation of ſwimming in the rad. To 
glide or flow with an eaſy or ſmooth motion. Ely, 
o paſs by ſwimmin 
SWLMM, S. the bladder of 4 fiſhes by which they are g 
ported i in * Water. 
S WINE, S. eine, Goth. * yh Sax. frin, Teur. 
and Dan. n Belg. ſee Sow). a hog or pi 
an, Sax.) 
and ſor- 


To SWING, ». 2. (preter. » ſavung. 
to make a thing that is ſuſpended move — 
wards, To whirl round in the air. 

SWHNG, 8. the motion of any thing hanging looſe. 
A way on which any thing hangs looſe. . The inſſuence or 

force of — I na Courſe, n 

or 


liberty nc y. 144 $159 1+; | 
To $SWI'NGE, . 4. ¶ ſiuingan, Sax.) 10 Ghip- or, puait 
with a laſh 


SWI'NGING, .. great or hoge. 
SWITCH, S. a flexible twig. 


—_ 8 rern 


thing in exchang 


o ſtrike with a long 


| SY'PHO 


2 
laſh with A leck. To jerk. . 


. 


NC ge 8 


— 


4 


cactiled to 
' SWO/LLEN, or SWO'LN, ve of Swat” 
' SWOM, | of Swim. _ 7 


To — N. v. n. (aftounan, Sax.) to ſuffer a ſu 
thought and ſenſation. To faint, or fall into a fit. 
Soon 8. ( „Sax. /one, Ruff. /an, Sclav. and Dalm. 

Wh „Bob. Pol. an Carinth.) a fainting fit, 
SWOO . v. a. (perhaps formed from the ſound) to fall 
dat a gn 0 8 prey To prey upon. 

To SWOPP, v. 4. (its derivation uncertain) to give one 

e for another. 

SWO RD, 8. {/aveord, Sax. fuerd, Iſl. faverrd, Belg.) a wea- 
. with a ſharp p int, worn by the fide and ex abet 
and to hand. DeſtruQtion by war. nene An em- 
blem of juſtice. 

SWO RE, preter, of Swear, © 

 SWU'M, preter and part. of Swim. {Weds 

SY'COP ANT, S. ( Hhophanter, Gr.) a flatterer. 8 

SYLLA'BIC, or SYLLA'BICAL, 44%. ( from SxLTABTLEZ) 
* to, or conſiſting of, ſyllables. 

SY'LLABLE, S. (cual, Hllabe, Gr.) a part of a word 
conſiſtin of one or more * ronounced together. 
SY'LLABUS, 8. (, s, Gr.) an abſtract. A 
compendium containing the — of a diſcourſe, Seam 

SYLLOGISM, S. (Gr.) ing of th 
1 r.) an argument conſiſting of three 
poſitions, the concluſion of which — follows 
the two premiſes. * 
SY'LVAN, adj. (rather SILVA) woody. 
SY'MBOL, S. {/ymbole, Fr. fymbolum, — e Symbolen, 


| 


which comprehends in its figure a repreſentation of ſome- 
thing elſe. 


SYMPATHE/T IC, or SYMPATHE'TICAL, . 2. ( ſee 
SYuPATHY) affected with what happens to another, 
To SYMPATHLTIZE, v. 7. (/ympatiſer, Fr.)] to feel with 
another, followed by with, 
Gr.) the qualit of being affected 
8, or joys of an 
S „ r I adj. (/mphony) agreeing in ſound. 
SY'MPHONY, S. (/mphonie, Fr.) a conſonance or concert 
x: ſeveral ſounds together 3 the ear. | Gr) 
SY'MPTOM, 8. '{ fmtome, Fr. D Gnptoma, Gr. 
ſomething happening * N with ſomething elſe. A 
ſign, token or an ge 
which ſhews its 1 or nature. 
SYNAGOGUE, 
bly of Jews. The Mm where . Jews uſed to aſſemble 
to read and to hear the holy books read, &c. 
SY'NOD, S. {/ynode, Fr. ourodoeg, Synodes, Gr.) an aſſembly of 
clergymen. £0 conjunction of the heavenly bodies, 
SYN 
fame thin 
1 — * adj. nies Fr, ) expreſſing the ſame 
ting or idea. 


under one view. 


SYNTAX, S. (ne) is, Gr.) a ſtem... A number of things 

joined together. That 2 3 

th * 4 N 

SY/NTHESIS, . (Fr.) the ad of joining, oppoſed to 
* ANALYS1S. 


SYNTHE'TIC, ad). . Gr.) j ) Joining toge- 
ther. The SYNTHETIC method is that which begins with the 
ts and leads to the knowledge of the whole, which it 
by beginning with the moſt ſmple principles and pro- 
ceeding to that which is drawn from, or compounded of them. 
„S. ſee S1yRON, 
SYRINGE, 8. ( ougnb, Hrinx, Gr.) a pipe or Fuſtramont 
; through which any — is ſquirted. | 
To SY'RINGE, v. a. to ſpou or wal waſh by a Hringe. 
SY'R TIS, (Lat.) a quickfand | 
SYSTEM, 8. (ffteme, Fr. ovrnyua, 5" "= Gr.) 4 combi- 
nation of many things operatin ny, A ſcheme which 
reduces many things to a regular d pendence ar co- opera- 
tion. , The ang of any — 2 parts are 
© boun together, follow, or on e er. 
SVSTEMA “TIC, or ae adj. regular; ac- 
cording to ſome ſyſtem. 
SY'STOLE, S. (Gr, } the beet the heart. In gram- 


| mar, the ſhortening of a long ſyllable. 1 


. 


N SD, N 36x child , . 8. ene keel due 


Gr.) an abſtract or compendious form.. A type or that 


SYMMETRY, 8. (/mmetrie, Fr.) proportion; harmony of 


SYMPATHY, S. { Penis Fr. ovuratua, Snell, 
with the calamities, 


of appearances in a diſeaſe, 
| Gr.) an aſſem- 


IMA, S. (Lat.) names or words which ſignify the 


SYNOPSIS, S. (Or.) a general view. All the parts brought | 


TAGC 


A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter of the al- 


I phabet; before all vowels, excepting the I, it is 
7 — ſomething like D, but beſore the I, when 
followed by another vowel, has the ſound of S, as norton ; 
yet when & 
as in 


weſtion. 


TARS „8. (tabi babino; Ital. tabir, Fr.) a kind of waved | 


TA'BBY, adj. brinded, brindled, or varied with another 

colour. 

To TA'BBY, v. a. to paſs a filk, tc. under the calender 
to give it a repreſentation of waves like that of tabby. 


TA'BEARD, TABERD, S. Crabard, Fr.) a long gown or 


herald's coat. 7 44 
TA'BERDER,' S. one who wears a long gown ; applied at 

Oxford to a ſervitour of Queen's College. 
TA'BERNACLE, S. (Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.) a temporary 

habitation or dwelling. A ſacred place, or place of wor- 


ſhip. | 

To TABERNACLE, v. u. to enſhrine, or houſe, _ 

TA'BID, a. {tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.) waſted by diſeaſe; 
conſumptive. | 

TA'BLE, S. (Fr. tabula, Lat.) any flat or level ſurface. A 
board ſupported by feet and uſed for meals. Perſons ſet- 
ting and partaking of an entertainment. Fare or enter- 
tainment. A ſurface on which any thing is written or 
engraved. A picture, from tableau, Fr. The palm of 
the hand. Draughts. | | 

To TA'BLE, v. . to board or live at another's table. Ac- 
tively, to make a catalogue or ſet down. 

TA'BLE-BEER, S. beer uſed at meals. Small beer. 

TA'BLE-BOOK,'S. a book on which any thing is wrote 
without ink. * 5 | 

TA'BLER, S. a boarder. | : 

TA'BLET, S. a ſmall level ſurface. A medicine of a ſquare 
form. A ſurface written or painted on. ä 

TA'BOUR, 8. (tabourin, tabour, Fr.) a ſmall drum beaten 
with a ſtick and accompanied with a 

To TA'BOUR, v. 3. {tabourer, old 
and frequently. | | 

TABOURINE, TA'BRET, S. (Fr.) a tabour. 

To TA'BULATE, v. 4. to reduce to a table or Cures 

TS CRY S. (from tack) any thing taken hold a catch 
or 

TACIT, 7 (tacite, Fr. tacitus, Lat.) ſilent; implied but 
not expreſſed 


- - 


TACITURNITY, S. (taciturnit?, Fr. taciturnitas, Lat.) 


habitual filence. - | | "T7 
To TA'CK, v. a. (tacher, Fr.) to faſten to any tbing. 
To join or ftick together. To turn a ſhip. : 
TA'CK, 8. a ſmall nail. The a& of turning ſhips at fea. 
To hold tack, i. e. to laſt or hold out. | ; 
TACKLE, S. Cracel, Brit.) an arrow. Weapons or inſtru- 
ments of action. The ropes of a ſhip, from tactel, Belg. 


a rope. | | 
TA'CKLING, S. ropes or furniture of a maſt. Furniture 
for ſport or action. | 85 
TAT C TIC, TA CTICAL, a. Ctactigue, rares, taktikes, 
Gr.) relating to the art of war or marſhalling an army. 
TA'CTICS, S. (raxlun, taktike, Gr.) the art of ranging 
men in the field of battle. CET” 
TA'DPOLE, S. (from +tdd, Sax. a toad, and pola; Sax. a 
ung one) a young ſhapeleſs frog or tod. 
T EN a contraction of Taren, 2 
TA'FFITA, S. (rafſetns, Fr. taffetar, Span.) a kind of 
. ſmooth; ſilken manufacture, having a remarkable gloſſy 
ſurface, and ſuppoſed to be invented at Lyons in France. 
TAO, S. (Il. che point of a lance). à point of metal faſt- 
|  ened to the end of a Kring or lace. Any thing paltry and 
_" menns -- 


J * 


To TAG, 42 to fit metal to the end of a lace. To | 


hang one thing to another. To join, followed by together, 


ipe. 
N to ſtrike lightly 
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precedes it, it retains its original hard ſound, | 
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TALE, 8. 7raf@ Goth. the bair, tg), Sax. ragh, 10.) the | 


long ſubſtance Which hangs down from the vertebrze of an 
animal. The lower part. Any thin hanging down. 
The hinder pore In aftronomy, the deſcending node of 
a planet; thoſe rays which dart from a comet oppoſite 
to the direction in which it moves. 2 ads 

TAPFLEE; 8. in law, a limited fee, oppoſed to a fee ſimple. 

TAFLOR, TAVLOUR, 8. 3 Fr. from tailler, Fr 
to cut) one who makes cloaths. | N 

To TAPFNT; v. 4. {taindre, Fr.) to imbue or — 1 — 
with any thing. To ſtain. To infect or corrupt. Neu- 
tefly, to be infected or touched: | 

TAINT, S. /teinte, Fr.) a tincture, ſtain, or corruption. 
In natural hiſtory, a ſpider of a red colour and ſo ſmall 
that ten of the largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. 

To TA'KE, v. a. (preter rok; part. paſſ, taten, 
ſometimes took; ep tet, Il. preter g took, I took, 


, Infin. rata) to receive what is offered. To ſeize what 


is not given. To receive. To catch by ſarprize ; 
to ſnatch or ſeize. To make priſoner. To captivate, 
delight or engage with pleaſure. To receive with 
or ill will. To — in any particular ſenſe. 
o aſe or employ. To prefer or chooſe, before another. 
To comply with, followed by averd. To perform any 
action. To receive into the mind. To go into or on 
board, followed by ip. To ſuppoſe or imagine, fol- 
lowed by it. To hire, followed by Se. Uſed with a- 
way, to deprive of; to ſet aſide or remove. Uſed with 
care, to be careful, cautious, ſolicitous for, or ſuperintend. 
Followed by courſe, to have recourſe to as a means. 
Uſed with , to cruſh, reduce, or ſuppreſs; to ſwal- 
low. Followed by , to derogate or detraQt ; to de- 
prive of. Uſed with gerd, to be cautious ; uſed with brad 
to, to attend. Uſed with in, to compriſe, comprehend, 
admit, win, receive, or impoſe upon. Followed by oath, 
to ſwear. Uſed with of, to invalidate, deſtroy, with- 
hold, withdraw, ſwallow, purchaſe, copy, find place for, 
or kill. Uſed with out, to remove from any place. Uſed 
with „to ſhare or participate. Uſed with place, to 
prevail or have effect. Uſed with «p, to borrow upon 
credir or intereſt, applied to money; to engage with j to 
aſſume; to begin; to engroſs ; to have final recourſe to; 
to . ſeize or arreſt; to admit. To anſwer by reproving; 
to begin where another left of; to lift; 8 
whole of any ſpace ; to accommodate or adjuſt ; to com- 
pnſe or contain; to adopt; to collect. Uſed with sen, 
to appropriate; to admit to be imputed to; to claim au- 
thority. Neuterly, to pleaſe or be approved of. To have 
its intended or na effects. To catch. Uſed with 
after, to learn of, reſemble, or imitate. Uſed with , 
to incloſe, leſſen, contract, cheat. Followed by in hand, 
to undertake. Followed by notice, to obſerve, to ſhe by 
any act that a thing or perſon is obſerved. Uſed with oz, 
to be violently affected with forrow or ſickneſs. Uſed 
with te, to apply to or be fond of; to betake or have re- 
courſe to. Uſed with ap, to ſtop. Uſed with up arb, to 
be contented or ſatisfied ; to lodge or dwell. Followed 
by with, to pleaſe, _ | Te? 1k 
TAKEN; participle paſſive of Tax. 
TA'KING, S. ſeizure or diſtreſs. 


| TA'LE; S. (Sax. from icllan, Sax. rala, fl. to tell pr re- 


late) a ſtory, generally applied to a ſhort narrative of 
ſome trifling and fabulous circumſtances. A narrative de- 
livered by words. A number reckoned, from talan, Sax. 
to count. A reckoning. An information or diſcloſure of 
any thing — . e = a 210 1100 
TA'LE-BEARER, S. one who gives intelligente through 
"officiouſneſs or malieĩouſneſss. 4 
TALENT, S. Cralantum, Lat.) a-weight or fam. of money 
differing in different nations and ages. A ſaculiy, power 
or gift of nature. Quality ot natuie. , 
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TANGIBLE, adj. (tangeo, Lat.) to be 


TA AMOUNT, 
* lent. 
To TAP, v. a. {tappen, Belg. tapper, Fr.) to touch or 


der. 
To TA'PER, — x. to 
TAPESTRY, S 


TAR 


A. S. 4 mi a 
ALX. ac | 
* dae Re | - its. 


of). familiar f 
e Amon 


ſed of plates, generally 
T/ LXATI . full 


lel, flexible and elaſtic. 


by ell, or high in flature; loſty. Sturdy, followed 
LOW (tale, Day.) the greaſe or fat of animal 


TALLOW, 
which is oa in 

.TA*'LLY, S. (from taller, . 0) a ſtick notched or 
cut along with another, and to keep accounts by. 

©” Any thing made to ſuit another. 

To TALLY, v. u. to fit, ſuit, or cut out to reſemble any 

thin bg... Nexterly to be fitted ; to conform. 


- Jewiſh traditions and rabbinical explanations of the 
'TALLNESS, S, height of ſtature, 
TA LON, S. (Fr.) the claw of a bird of 10 


TA. ME, ws (Sax. taem, Belg. tam, « famar, III. 


ad temia, Run. to familiarize) (gentle fa ſition, op- 
ſed to wild. Cruſhed. Subdued Djetica, rk 
is or heartleſs. 


To TAME, v. 2, (gutamgan, Goth. temean, Sax. tamen, 


Belg. ſee the adjeclive) to reduce from wildneſs to a gen- 
tle * mild diſpoſition. To ſubdue or conquer. 


TAMRIN, S. the ftopple of a great gun: 
210. TAMPER, v. a. (derived b nner from 


Lat.] to be officious in the uſe of medicines. - To meddle, 
or have to do with without knowledge or neceflity. To 
Practice with or endeavour to ace. 


ow TAN, v. a. (tannen, wy, Tram Fr.) to im pregnate lea- 


. — wich bark. To make brown by heat, applied to the 


TING, S. {tangbe, Belg.) a ſtrong taſte left in the mouth. 


'A reliſh or taſte. 
To TANG, v. z. (uſed inſtead of teu 


177 to ring with. 
It or 5 by 


the touch. 
To TANGLE, v. a. fee EnTaxcLs. 
TANGLE, S. a kaot of wg mingled i — one 282 
TANK, S. ſtangne, Fr.) a large 
TANKARD, 8. ( tanquaerd, Fr — Wag. tancaird, 
II.) 4 drinking veſſel with a cover moving on a hinge. 
To TA'NTALIZE, v. a. (from Tantalus, who was con- 
demned to ftarve and die with thirſt among fruits and wa- 


ter which he could not touch) to torment by the 3 | 


bol pleaſures which 17 be reached. 
S. (Fr.) of equal value. An equiva- 


| in gently. To pierce or broach a veſſel, from tappen, 


P/ 8. a gentle blow. A through which the li 
TA, 8. a gail blow. A pipe through which the Haran 


TAPE, S. (tppan, Sax.) Innen woven in narrow flips | 


ad uſed for fillets or bands. 


TAPER, S. (Sax.) a wax candle. A light. 
TA PER, adj. (from the form of a zaper J growing gradu- 


ally nartow from the bottom to the top. Congeal, len- 


grow ſmaller. . | 
„Capi, . tapiftrie, Fr. * Brit, 
taperum, Lat. tans, tapes, Gr. WARN, tapeſh, Heb. to con 
ver) cloth woven with forms of human N beaſts, 
Oc. uſed for hangings and ſomtetimes for | 
1 22 S. one who draws beer at a public houſe. 
TAR, S. (rare, Sax. tarre, Belg. tere, Dan. ) liquid eb 
or the turpentine of the br. tree extracted by fre. Figu- 
ratively, a ſailour. 


To TAG v. 4. to ſmear with tar. To teaze or provoke, 


Alro, taralls, Gr. co diſturb. 
ANA NT A. S. (Ital. rarantule, Fr.) a kind of ſpi· 


der, whoſe bite is to be cured only by muſic. 


; F&ROYC {tardus, Lat. rardif, Fr.) flow, 12 _y 


motion. $ ggiſt or unwilling 10 2 move. 
Unwary.. Criminal. 


TARE, 8. /reeren, Belg. to conſume) a weed which grows 
FIN 55.) the weight of any commodity. An al- 


for weight of and 1h oy in 
any commodity is contained. Ty 6 del 


2 2 s 5 1 
rern 


prate; e 
Tatu,” adj. (tal, Brit. Den raul, Chald, tala, Arab." 


D, THA'LMUD, S. the book containing the 


FE ft r Fug ring left 


writers-of In- © neden 
dian 9 it is uſed for a co wo Stones com- 


| 
| 


z TAUTO'LOGY, s 


| T * X 
TA RE, preter of Tian. 


74. GE art T. f. (tari 
AR I T AGE 755 ther ou. za, 


„(Sinn, Heb.) a pe DT 8 the pen- 
books of Moss, written in the Chaldee 


„ erst. V. 4. ¶ ternir, Fr.) to ſully by foil, or 4. 
TO h brightneſs. Actively, to looſe brightneſs. 

22 S. a hempen cloth ſmeared with tar. 4 
ailour 

TA'RRIER, 8. /rerre, Fr. the earth, whence it ſhould be 
written ferrier) a ſmall dog uſed in hunting a fox or ottet 
in their holes. 

To TA'RRY, . „, Clare, Run, TWD, aradb, Heb. to per. 
- levere. , tar, Chald. to expect or wait nes '; targir, Fr.) 
to continue in a place. To delay or be long in coming, 
Actively, to expect or wait for. | 

TA'SEL, S. a kind of hawk. 

TA'RT, . (teart, Sax. taertig, Belg ) four or ſharp of 

- taſte; keen or ſevere, 

TART, 8. { tarte, tourte, Fr. tarta, Teal. taart, Dan. ) a 

© ſmall pie of fruit. 

TA'RTANE, 8. (tartana, Ital.) a veſſel with. one maſt and 
a three-cornered fail, ufed in the Mediterranean. 

TARTAR, 8. (tortare, Fr.] a. . White or reddiſh 

a ſubſtance, like a bard flone, which ſticks to wine caſks. 

TARTA'REAN, 2%. {tarferus, Lat.) helliſh. 

TA'SK, S. ( 1, Run. a cuſtom ; fache, Fr. taſſa, Ital.) 
ſomething which is ordered to be done 5 another. An 
employment or buſineſs. To takero Task, is, to reprove, 

examine rigidly, or reprimand. 

To TA'SK, v. a. ( taſcu, Brit.) to order or command ſome. 

x 2 be done by a certain time. 

TA'SSEL, S. (Case, Fr. ) an ornamental bunch of ſilk or glit- 

tering ſubſtance hanging at the end of a ſtring. 

TA sss, S. armour £ the thighs. 

To » TASTE, v. 4. (taſter, Fr. * try) to perceive or di- 

— 2 by the palate. To try by the mouth. To cat in 

quantities. To feel or bas a perception of. Neu- 

— to try by the palate ; to diſtinguiſh the mind. 

To reliſh or approve. To try the reliſh of any thing. 

To have perception ; to enjoy ſparingly. To convey to 
the . taſte ; to affe * ans of taſte. 


TA'RGUM, 


TA'ST the act of trying e mouth. The ſenſe 
Figs which the reliſh of any <q" received on the palate, 
. diſcernment or reliſh, applicd to the mind. 


of tial. A ſmall n given as a ſpecimen. 
TASTE] ESS, adj. cauſing no ſenſation on the palate. In- 


8 having no perception of ſymmetry, elegance, or 


To TA'TTER, v. 4. (i taeran, Sax. taurfar, Run. torn 
* cloaths) to tear to rags. 

TA'TTER, S. a rag ; a fragment of any thing torn. 

To TA'TTLE, v. n. (tateren, Belg.) to uſe many wordt 

without meaning. To talk without moderation or dii- 
cretion. 

TA'TTLE, S. tnGgnificant and exceſſive prate. 

TATTO'O, S. perhaps ſrom ' zepotex tour, Fr. ſtrike all) 
the beat of a'dram by which ſoldiers are called to their 


re 

TA'VERN, 8. (taverne, Fr. pr Ty Lat.) a houſe where 
wing is ſold | 

TAUGHT, preter and ve of Tach. 

To TAU“ NT, v. a, Cianſtr, Fr. tanden, Belg. to ſhow the 
teeth) to re roach, inſult or treat with inſolent contume]y 
and upbtai Sha | 

TAUNT, S. 3 inſult or ſcoff. 

0 tautologie, Fr. rab ru, tautr, .* the 
ſame; and , logia, Gr. expreſſion) gy gone * of the 
ſame words often ; Tometimes applied to the repetition of 

the ſame ſenſe in different words. 

To TAW, v. a. (touen, Belg. tawian, Sax.) to drefs white 
or allum leather. 


TAW, $S."a round marble beautifully coloured, uſed in 


lay. 
TA'WDRY, (according to Henſhaw and Skinner, from 
Stawdry, St. Audrey or St. Etheldred, i. e. things bought 


at St, Echeldted's fair) mean]y ſhewy. Fine without — 
or elegance. 


TA'WNEY, adj. ( tant, taunt, Fr.) yalow like things 


tanned. 

TA, 8. bak Mit. rare, 42 and Belg. )a tribute impoſed. 
An peg ſe, 3 charge or cenſure ; from tae, Lat. 

To TAX, v. a. (taxe, Fr. ) to load with exciſe or impoſts. 
To charge or accuſe of ſome fault uſed wich + or with 
| before the Null, ; Pech lan, Lat. Aa 1, 


7 IMG rA KA“. * 


* E - k 3 
fre 4% 14 | | L W a4 
J „ 41 . k * # 


TRM 
TEA, 8. (Obin. the, Fr.) the leaf .of a ſhrub 


2 
ng in 


.  '\ ſeveral provinces in China, The liquor made by infuſing 


_ . tea in boiling water. [deal * 
To TE ACH, v. 4. (preter and part. paſſive, taught; teacan, 
Sax. preter, tte, to inſtruct or inform. To deliver any 

thing to be learned. Io tell or give intelligence. Neu- 
© terly, to perform the office of an inſtructour. F 

TE'AE, S. (teelingh, Belg.) a ſmall wild fowl. 

ITE AM. S. (reno, Lat. the beam of a carriage; me, Sax. a 
Joke) a number of oxen drawing the ſame carriage at once. 
Any number paſling in a line. | 
 "'TE'AR,'S.. (pronounced zetr, from tar, Run. tear, Sax. taare, 


Dan.) the water which flows from the eyes. Any moi- 
ſture trickling in drops 


TEAR, 8. (pronounced tare, from the verb) a rent or 
fiſſure | 


To TEAR, v. a. (pronounced tare, preter tore, formerly 
tare, part. paſſive torn, from tran, Sax. tara, Swed.) to 
pull any woven ſtuff into pieces or tatters. To wound with 
the nail or any ſharp pointed inſtrument drawn along. To 
break, divide or ſhatter by violence. To pluck violently. 
To take away by ſudden force. Neuterly, to rave or rant 
like a madman, from irren, Belg. | 
To TE'ASE, v. a. (taſan, Sax.) to comb or unravel wool 
or flax, To ſcratch cloth to level the nap. To torment 
or vex with aſſiduous impertinence. 
TE'AT, 8. {teth, Brit. tit, Sax. rette, Belg. teton, Fr.) the 
frac, at preſent applied only to the dugs of 


TECHNICAL, adj. (Trxro, technicos, Gr.) belonging to 


the arts. | 
;TE'CHY, aj. froward or peeviſh. 


To TE P, v. 4. (teadan, Sax.) to lay graſs newly mown 
in rows. - - 
TE'DDER, or TE"THER, S. (tudder, Belg. redt, Iſl. a rope; 
liber, Erſe) a rope by which a horſe is tied in the field to 
revent his paſturing too widely. Figuratively, any thing 
Rk which a on 15 reſtrained. | | 
TE DE'UM, S. (we praiſe the Lord I) a hymn of the church, 
ſo called from the two firſt words in the Latin. 
'TE/'DIOUS, adj. (option Fr. tedium, Lat.) occaſioning 
wearineſs and trouble by its continuance or length. 
To TEE'M, v. . (team, Sax. offspring) to bring young; 
to be pregnant. Figuratively, to be fall or charged with 


like an animal that is pregnant. Actively, to bring forth or 


produce. To pour, from rommen, Dan. a low word, but 
ill retained by the Scots, and uſed by SwWirr, © Teem 
the remainder.” Direct. to Serv. | 
TEE'N, S. (einn, Sax. to kindle ; tenen, Flem. to vex ; te- 
 oman, Sax. injuries) ſorrow ; grief. Obſolete, 


TEENS, S. (from gyn, Sax. ten) the years which arg reck- | 


oned by the addition of ten; as thirteen, fourteen. 
TEE'TH, S. the plural of Toots. 
TE'GUMENT, S. (tegumentum, Lat) the cover or outward 
TELNT, S. (Fr.) colour, or touch of the pencil. 
TE'LESCOPE, S. (Fr. h, telo;, Gr, the end; and oxowew, 
Hopes, Gr. to — a long tube fitted with glaſſes, through 
nor objects are viewed * 3 
o TELL, v. a. (preter an 1 . told; an, 
Sax. tel, — Todd I. to at or count; taelen, 
_  rellen, Belg. talen, Dan.) to utter or expreſs by words. 
To relate or ſpeak. Lo teach or inform. To diſcover. 
To count or number. To make excuſes. Never tell 
©* me.“ Suak. Neuterly, to give account. To tell on; 
is to inform of, | 
TE'LL-TALE, S. one who gives information of what ano- 
ther ſays or does, either through officiouſneſs or malice, 
TEMER RTT V, S. (temeritas, Lat.) unreaſonable contempt of 


danger. 

To TEMPER, v. a. ( tempero, Lat. 7 „Fr.) to mix 
ſo as one part may qualify or ſet the other out to adyan- 
tage. To mix or mingle. To accommodate, To ſoſten, 

. footh or aſſuage. To form or reduce metals. to a proper 

degree of hardneſs. 44; pre 

TE'MPER,. 8. a due and juſt mixture of contrary qualities. 

The middle courſe. A diſpoſition or conſtitutional frame 
of mind. Calmneſa. The ſtate of hardneſs to which any 
metal is reduced. n : 

TE/MPERAMENT, S. (Fr. — Lat.) ſtate with 

reſpect to the predominance of any quality. Due mixture 


of O kites. MX IG 
TE'MPERANCKE, 8. (remperantia, Lat.) moderation in eat- | 


I and drinki yy. 4 45 +4 7 oe Dd ; 
TRMPERATE, ag. beige, Lat.) abfaining from, ex: 


.ceſs in cating or drinking. M in degree of any 


or 


uſed with of; Young. 
To TENDER, v. 4. (tendre, 


TENDON, 8. Ctando, Lat.) a finew 


1 > e AAMELIAT 
| „rad: * TEN . 7 E 1 
| quality.” Die ballance of comraries, 'Fidedai {rom any 
5 pofſecy "IM | ) hes 1 12 
'MPEST,. S. ( rempoſte, , e at.] the utmoſt 
violence of the wind; whoſe 4 mark- 
1 edby Johnſon ; a breeze; a gale; zpuſt; à ſtorm ; a tem- 


peſt.— A continued ſtorm at ſea, Any tumult or violent 
commotion. RN | r 


To TER MEST, v. 4. to diſturb as by a tempeſt. 
TEMPE'STUOUS, adj. {tempefteux,” Fr.) ſtormy; diſturb- 
ed by furious blaſts of winds or violent rage of paſſions. 
TE'MPLAR, S. (from the Temple, bordering on the Thames, 
anciently belonging to the ſociety of knights remplars) a 
ſtudent in law belonging to the Lemple. 

TEMPLE, 8. (Fr. templum, Lat.) a place ſet apart for reli- 
gious 1 upper part of the ſides of the head, 

m ra, 0 7 

TEMPLET, S. a piece of timber, placed under the gird- 
ers of a buildihg. | 

TE/MPORAL, adj. (Fr.) — time, oppoſed to e- 
ternal. Secular, oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical. Confined to 
our preſent exiſtence. in this world, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 
Placed at the temples, from temporal, Fr. | 

TE'MPORALTY, S. the laity, —_ to the clergy. Se- 
— — oppoſed to ſe belonging to the 
church. | 

TE'MPORARY, adj. (tempus, temporis, Lat.) laſting only 
for a limited time. 

To TE'MPORIZE, v. ». (temperiſer, Fr.) to delay, or put 
— to another time. To comply with the times or occa- 

ons. | 

TEMPORTZER, 8. one that changes his principles purely 
to comply with times and occaſions, A word of reproach ! 

To TE'MPT, v. a. /tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.) to endeavour 


to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do ill by preſenting ſome 
pleaſure to the mind. To.provoke. To follicit. To 


TEMPTATION, S. (tentation, Fr.) the act of endeavour- 
ing to draw to the commiſſion of ill by ling ſome 
ſeeming advantage. An enticement. The ſtate of a per- 
ſon ſollicited by the appearance 'of preſent pleaſures or 
advantages to the commiſſion of ſome crime or fault. 

TE'N, adj. Ctaibun, Goth. tyn, Sax. ti, tin, Run. tein, Belg. 
thyne, Precop. defiat, R deſet, defyt, Sclav. Dalm. and 
Boh. , Hung. tae, Arm.) twice five, or nine and 


one. = | 
TE'NABLE, adj. (Fr.) ſuch as may be maintained or held 


againſt oppoſition or attacks. - 
TENA'CIQUS, adj. (tenax, tenacis, Lat.) graſping hard; 
unwilling to let go; uſed with of, before the thing held. 
Retentive, or not forgetfu!, applied to the memory. Nig- 
gardly. Strongly ing to principles notwithſtanding 
reaſons for the contrary. | | 
TE/NANT, S. (Fr.) one that holds of another. One that 
dwells in the houſe of another for rent. | 
TE'NANTABLE, adj. fit to be dwelt in. * 
To TE'ND, v. a. (contracted from . attend) to watch, 
guard, attend or be attentive to. N „ to wait or 
expect. To move towards a certain point or place, from 
tende, Lat. To be directed to any end or purpoſe ; to 
aim at, from tendre, Fr. To attend as ſomething inſepa- 
rable. 8. 
TE NDENCE, TENDENCY, S. direction or courſe to- 
wards any place or object. Drift or courſe towards any 
conſequence or inference. ' 
TE'NDER, aj. (tyner, Brit. tendre, Fr. tener, Lat.) eaſily 
impreſſed, injured, or -pained. Delicate or effeminate. 
Exciting benevolence or ſympathy. Com ate. Suſ- 
ceptible of the ſoſter paſſions. Amorous or laſcivious. 
Expreſſive of love. Careful or cautious not to be hurt, 
torn, bitten or digeſted. 
r.) to offer, or preſent for 
acceptance. To hold or eſteem. © To regard with care or 
tenderneſs. The laſt ſenſe ſeems obſolete. 
TE/NDER, S. an offer, or preſentation of 


any thing for 


acceptance. Re or kind concern 
TENDER-HEARTED. 2. eaſily affected with the diſ- 
treſſes of others. 1 2 hl | 


* 


; a ligature by which 
-. | i > of 
the joints are moved. | 


TE'NDRIL, S. (tendrillon, Fr.) the claſp of a vine or other 
\ climbin fruit. A 9 +» 6 r 2 | 
TE/NEMENT, S. (Fr.) any dwelling held by a tenant. 

TENE/SMUS, 8. (Lat.) a violent i nion to go to 
| aol, without being able to evacu ste. 
TE NET. S. (from tanet, Lat. he holds ; ſometimes it is 
written tenent, which in Latin Gignifies, they hold) an opi-. 


*% 


: 


_ "quality or paſſion. | | 
C TEMPERATURE, S, (Fr.) conſtitution, or 4 of any | 


njon, poſition or principle. TENNIS 


TER 
TENNIS. S. (ſuppaſed Skinner: to be. derived from 
 tenez, Fr. 10 uſed gs French When 'they hit Ge 
a play in which a ball is rack by a racket. 
TE NON 8. (Fr.) —— 1 cut to 
be ſitted into another. 


TE NOR. S. (tener, Er. 0 Lan.) — of | 


ſtate. General r contained or the general 
courſe and driſt of end he balk” 
middle the tre 

TENSE, 2 .) ſtretched. 

TE NSE, S. (temps, Er. e. Lat.) in 

ation of a verb to the time in which action 

bag In En liſh ve have proper mg” * 

preſent = GY ver only 

varied in the latter; e — 

times, we make uſe. of the auxiliary verbs have and had 
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to expreſs the preter and preterpluperſect, and ball and will 


to ſignify the future indicative ;. and in this reſpect we 

ſeem to imitate the Saxons who. make uſe of labbe and 

7 the perfect and pluperfect, and feeal and wil for 
e tuture. 

TENSION, 8. (ten/us, Lat.) the t fireiching, or ſtate 

of being retched. 

TE NT, 8. (aste, Fr. + tentorium, | Lat.) a temporary 
lodging place 2 a ſoldier, formed of canvas ſtretched 
2 poles. r A roll of lint put into a 

ſore, from tente, Fr. A ſpecies of LED of * Ghgig 
imported from Gallicia in a of 

10 3 v. 4. to put a roll of lint 
rativel 23 to ſearch to the 
TE NTER, 8. (teatzs, Lat.) a hook on which any thing is 
ſtretched. To be on the tenters, is, io be on the ſtretch; to 
be in ſuſpenſe or in difficulties. 7 

TENTH, adj. teotha, Sax.) the next after the ninth ; 
the ordinal of ten. Subſtantively, the tenth part, tithe, 
or that portion which all eccleſiaſtical livings e 


king. 
TENTHLY, adn, in the tenth place. 
TENU'ITY, S. (tenuits, Fr. texuitas, Lat.) be 
TENURE, S. Gr. tenen, Lat.) the manner whereby te tene 
ments are holden of their lords. 
TE PID, adj. (tepidus, Lat.) lukewarm. 
TE FOR, 8. A5 warmth. 
'TERCE, S. (tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.)-a-veſlel containing the 
third of a butt or pipe, or 42 wine gallons. 
TEREBPNTHINA ab. rater nth adj. (rerebin- 
thine, Fr. terebintham, Lat.) * 
TERM, S, (terminus, Pat.) a 
by which any thing is | 
mited time, or the time for which any thing 


from vine tinto, Span 
into a ſore. 


pe. ens ey A word 


laſts. In 


law, che ome in which, the tribunkls or places of judg- 
ment are opened for perſons to ſeek — ht by 
of,law and action. In the univerſity a ns, — 2 wn 


when the ſchools are opened and . for de- 
grees are performed; intervals between which are 
called vacations. | + 

TATE mat ta call or name. 

2 „ adj, (tr, eminently, and an, 
werful} turbulent. — Seolding or 

o me. e 1 — 

„neter 8. a ſcold. 

To TERMINATE, v. 4. (terminatus, Lat.) to bound, li- 
mit, or put an end to. Neuterly, to be limited, or end; 
to attain its end, uſed with ix. 

TERMINA'TION, S. che act. of limiting or bounding. A 
bound or limit. An end or concluſion. In grammar, 
the end of a word, from zerminatio, Lat. terminai/ſon, Pr. 

TE/RRACE, S. (terraccia, Hal.) a. ſmall mount oe por of 

TERRAQUEOUS, 4, bende, Lat h, 

7 terra, Lat, and 
water) conſiſting rd and water. are N. 
TERRE'NE, 1 . terrenus, Lat.) earthly. 
ruh adj. fm N rb; cauſing 


A ſurvey. or regiſter of 
rer, from 3 Lag Lat. 


TERRIFIC, adj. (terrificus, Lat.) (coun tern a 
To TERRIFY, %. — to abect with terrour. To make a- 
Tenn. 8. (territeire 10 land, A country Pr. 


TERROUR, 8. (terreur, Fr, r Lats) 4 caſed by 


fgh 
e 1,7 ee davgerous objeft/ The 
THE: adj. (ters, 2 Br. 4 terſus, Lat.) ſmooth, applies; as 
ace. n 
e le y elegant, without * ap 


igu- 


A condition. A li- 


4 


\ 


TESTAMENT. 


T ESTATE, 44 


* 
* 


TERRIER, 8. Cr.) 2 dog dat follows hs Fare 
auger or 


ITHATCH, 8. 


poin 
TESTIMONIAL, 8. (Fr. 


TETCHY, a a co 


THA 
' 'TB/RTTAN, 8. (fertidhe, Lat.) an ve intermitting one 


day, and having two fits in three 
TE'SSELLATE D, adj. (1afela, * ) variegated by 


15885 8. Fri 2 Tat?) the c which refiners 

their E uratively, apel by "examination, 

e means of trial. 14 hat with which a Ing is com- 

ared as a ſtandard; Judgment or diſtinctſon. | 

STA'CEOUS, adj. (teffaceus, Lat.) conſiſting or made 
of ſhells. * continuous ſhells. 

S. (:e/tamentum, Tat.) a will or _writin 

by which a perſon's poſſeſſions are "the val of after his 

death. The names fies to each of e volumes of the 


ſacred ſcriptures. 
„ Lat.) having made à will. 
TESTA'TOUR, 8 8. (eher, Fr. 00 a man who makes or leaves 
| 
TESTA*"FTRIX, 8. (Lat.) a woman who leaves a will. 


TE'STER, 8. (%% or ite, Bu — Lal 4 * 
probably 2 g Wed by the mped upon it) 
a filver ved at fixpence, The head or Cover of 

a bed. 


To TESTIFY, v. ». (er, Lat!) to witnels E 
lence of 


give - pr Adavely, to witnels or give. e 
any 

nee Lat.) a writing 
3 a r character is ſupported” by thoſe who 


d Which is produced by a perſon in his 
own — 
mann 8. (teftimonium, Lat.) evidence or proof. 


Th. atteſtation or profeſſion. 
TE'S ad. (teftie,, Fo ve Lat.) fretfut ; inclined 


tion of 9 05 or touchy. 

TR“ TE a 757 272 head to head) cheek by jowl: 
Cloſe and familiar a ee} or correſpondence. 

TE”THER, S8. fee Tzoper: 

TE/TRARCH, 8. (retrarchg, Eat.) a perſon governing the 
fourth part of a province. 4 

TE'T TER, S. (treter, Sax.) a ſcab, or ringworm. 

TEXT, 8. (texte, Fr. rextus, Lat.) that on which a com- 
ment is written. 
cauſe written in ancient manuſeripts in text or a large er 
hand, than the notes 3 which were written in ſmall 
racers. 

TEXTUARY, 8. . Fr.) one who is ſo well verſed 

in ny as. to be ready i in producing texts in his fa- 


TEXT URE, S, PR Lat.) the act of weaving with re- 


ſpect to form, matter or ſtuff. Diſpoſition or combination 
of 


Of parts. 

THAN, adv. (thane, Sax.) a a particle uſed after a compa- 
rative adverb, and placed before a thing compared. 

THANE, op rack, Sax.) an old title of honour equiva- 


lent to a Ret 


To THANK, v. a. {thancian, Sax. dancken, Belg. an- 


* ken, Teut. thacka, 1.) 40 acknowledge and expreſs obli- 
ation for favours received, 
THA'NKS, S. (ſeldom uſed” in the fingular, zbazkas, Sax. 
dancke, Belg): a verbal acknowledgment of a favour re- 
- ceived; difling uiſned from gratitude, which conſiſts in a 
deep ſenſe of a — received; and a ſtrong inclination to 
repay, or an actual ent of it. 
THANKSGT'VING, S. that part of divine worſhip where- 
in we acknowledge benefits received. 
TRAY Fry . (thata, Goth. that neut. of this, Sax. Lat, 
. thad, III.) the other, . to this; which, when 
| = ed to ſomething goin fore, Who, applied to 
ſome perſon mentioned before. Sometimes it is uſed in- 
ſtead of a whole ſentence going before, to ſave a repeti- 
tion of the ſame” words ; followed by ii, ſach'as ; that 
which; the; what was then preſent. Sometimes it is u 
to expreſs eminence. When hi and rat relate to fore- 
ug words, this is referred to the latter, and hat to the 
mer. In that, is an adverbial expreſſion, for as being- 


3 indication, or final end. 
''{thace;” Sax. ſtraw, or from hac, _ 
ny II. a roof) ſtray laid as a covering on the top of 4 
ouſe. 
* THA'TCH; v. a Frbuccian, Sar.) to cover a roof with 
raw. 


| To'THA'W, 0's. (thinois,” Six: ad thitrar," IM: age. 


| 


N Rn "PR denen. | 


Adtively, to melt any. 
thin 


THAN, 8. 8. the bas. of a a thing which melts aſter having 
T. 


. 1 =_ . 9 
4 1 =; k 23 |; +4 1 
* * 


A ſentence of {cripture, { called be- 


THAT, aan. becauſe. Sometimes it is uſed to expreſs a 


0 — 2 mere _ — a N 2 r 9 u K «© © 
W — Ct i" EY 4 oy * n * n P 
i We OE? IT 2 R We . „ E VF? 7 1 2 — =. \ 2 I res 
. 8 A 
„* * , 1 . 


EF 5 * 2 N . 
r c ME a, „ 
, q 1 EN N : * 


_  THE'SE, pron. 2 of Turs. When op 


THI 


de, Belg. ) 


N N 


noting a particular 
tive it ſignifies col 
ont: It generally occurs before nouns of the 
ber; in N when it comes before a vowel, the e is cut 


ion or many, as the goed; the righte- | 
plural num- 


off; „ th' adorning thee,” CowizT. Before a . 
of the preſent tenſe, it hows that it is uſed as a ſu | 
when it comes before other, the þ and e are both -_ 15 | 


as ** Yother.” 
THE'ATRE, S. 
riſing by ſteps. like a theatre. 


'THEA'TRIC, or THEA'TRICAL, adj. becoming a play- 


. houſe. 


THEE, the oblique caſe fingular of thous from the, Sax. the 


oblique, caſe of bu, Sax. 

THEIR, 8. (pronounced thare; beers, Sax. ther, I, plaral 
of bun, her; theyn, Iſl. plur han, he) them. In their poſleſ- 
fion; belonging to them. . T heirs is uſed when ay thing 
comes between it and its ſubſtanti vʒe. 

ny my»: the oblique caſe: of rh, from . dative plural of 

e, Sax. 
THE ME, S. a ſabje& on which a a perſon ſpeaks or writes. 
A ſhort eſlay on any ſubje&. . The original word whence 


others are derived. 

THE MSELVES, pron. (the plural of him and elf ) thoſe 
very perſons, 

THEN, adj. (than, Goth. and Sax. den, Belg. ) at that 
time. Afterwards, or immediately after any action men- 
tioned. Therefore or for this reaſon. Now and then, at 
firſt and afterwards, That time, when uſed after ill. 

THE'NCE, S. (contracted from there and hence) from that 
place or time. For that reaſon. Though ſometimes it is 
uſed with from, yet the addition of that word is both ſu- 


rfluous and bar us. 


THENCEFO'RTH, a4}. from that time. It ſhould aot be | THING, 8. ( Sax. ding Belg.) whatever is. Sometimes 


uſed with from. 

THENCEFO'RWARD, adj. on or from that time. 

THEO'CRACY, 8. — Fr. beg, theos, Gr. and 
xexhw, crateo, Gr.) a government in which Gon is — 
dere as the monarch or ſovereignn. 

THEO'LOGY,. S. (zheologie, Fr.) divinity. 

THEO'RBO, S. Aves Ital. ruorbe, Fr.) a large lute uſed 
in a thorough baſs. 

THE'OREM, S. (Fr. gw theorema, Gr.) a propoſition 
laid down as an ackno edged truth. 

THE OR, 8. (theorie, Fr.) ſpeculation, oppoſed to oo 
tice. Af or plan. 

n adj. unn nen, Gr.) cu- 
rin a 

THERE, adj. (thar, Goth. ther, Sax. deer, Belg. 4 Dani.) 
in that place, oppoſed to here. An exclamation demand- 
ing ſomething at a diſtance. At the beginning of a ſen- 
tence, it generally cauſes the nominative caſe to be placed 
after the verb, and is borrowed from / / a, Fr. In com- 

tion, it means that. 

THE REABOUT, or THE'REABOUTS,. adj; near that 
place, number, quantity, or ate ; concerning that matter. 

THE'REAT), adj. on that account. At that place. 

THEREBY, ad. for that reaſon. By that. 

'THE'REFORE, adj. tor that. For this reaſon. Conle- 

uently. 


T ERMO'METER, 8. 7 thermometre; Fr. 9. 


Gr. and Herpes, metron, Gr.) an inſtrument for — — 
ed to theſe, 


the degree of heat. 


 theſo relates to eperſons or nt I IASS m__ 
to the firſt, 
THE'SIS, S. (Gr.) a poſition. - 


THEURGY, S. the power of doing ſapernatural things by 


* lawful means. 

THEY”, in the oblique caſe bm; the plurat of beand fe. 

THICK, adj, ( de, Sax. thickar, * 22 
Dan.) the oppoſite of thin. Groſs or denſe. 
circumference, oppoſed 2 b Muddy, or not key 
to li 3 


ſparent, a apple ih uent, or in quick ſuc- 


ceſſion. C 


br os plied' to ſpee ch. ELIE 

THICK, S. — or time — 2 ching i is thickeſt. 
Thick and thick, notwithſtanding any obſtacles or inconve- 
niencies. 1 


Fr. theatram, Lat.) a playtionſe. Aplace | 


2 


* 


* 


ſe or ithout articulateneſs, 


THTCK, g. f vently-or faſt; Cloſely.- To c great depth. 


Thick and threefold,” in great numbers, 


To THIVCKEN wn). to make thick, or dloſe. To con- 


denſe. To. flrengthen. To- make cloſe or numerous. 
. to grow thick, coſe, —_— _ or nu- 
5 2 


* (hens, Sax. ) a cloſe knot. or 24 weng 


4 


„ 


"| THFRDLY, 
'TAIRST, S. (4%, Sax. dorft; Bel 


THORP; THRO*P,: THR 


} 


8 


T H O 


THI, 8. (f ural. thiowes ; thinb;, Goth. Sa. Teef 
| Belg, John that ĩt was ancientiy ritten theef; 
and was of two ſyllables; thie was uſed for thrifty ſo that 
thie-d —— one — takes , ar m a man his 8 i. e. 
his z or means whereby he thriwve:)- one 'who' 

takes away the rty of another. An exereſt L 
= * * a a Which if 8 would ſors con- 

To THIE VE, v. #. to take away, the property of another 
unlawfully. 

THIE'VERY, S. the practice of healing, - 

THIGH, 8. (cee, Sax. thico, Il. dio, Belg.) all that part 
of the human frame between the buttocks and the knee. 

THYLL, S. (rhille, Sax. # piece of timber cut) the ſhafts, 
or arms of wood between which-a horſe is placed in a car- 
nage: Hence thill, or thiller bor/+e, the horſe that goes be- 
tween the ſhafts. 

THYMBLE, 8. (Minſhew ſuppoſes it everapted from thumb. 
bell) a metal cover which women place on the tip of 
their fingers to preſerve them from the needle when 


ſewing. 

THIME, S. fee Tuyms. 

THIN, a. (inne, Sax. thunner, Il. , Belg. ) the 
contrary to thick. Rare, oppoſed to — Not cloſe, 
or 8 * large interſtices. Small, applied to ſound ; lean 
or tim 

To THIN, v. a. to make thin or rarefy. To make leſs cloſe 
or numerous. To attenuate. 

THINE, pron. (from thein, neuter of theiwe, derived from 
theina, genitive of thee, Goth. thou: him feminine of 
thin, from thin, genitive of thee, Sax. thou; an, Belg.) 


belonging or relating to thee. It is uſed for 25 wi 
ne f Lure is di. ided from it. Thine is the king- 
om. 73 


ws a perſon, it ſignifies an inanimate ſubſtance. | 
to perſons, it implies contempt or pity. © 


To When 2 v. n. (pteter thought ;\ thaghan; Goth, 5 | 


thata; thencan, Sax. preter, thohte or thute ; dencten, Bel 

to confider any thing in the mind To reaſon. To judg 

or conclude. To intend, To meditate. To recotle@t or or. 

obſerve, uſed with pen. Actively, to entertain in the 

mind, conceive, or imagine. Preceded by me, to efteem 

or believe. To eb ned off 10 gradge. To think ſcorn 

of, is to diſdain. - 
THIRD, adj. (#hridga; Goth. nude, Sax.) the next after 

the ſecond, - Uſed as a ſubſtantive, it implies the third 

part, the fixtieth part of a ſecond. 
adj. in the third _ | 
) the pain fuffered for 
want of drink. Want * 2 rn an eager or 
vehement deſire- 


To THTRST, . u. to Fs uneaſ; 4 for want of drink. Pi 


ively, to have à vehement deſire, followed by after. 
THTS, prox. (Sax.) that which is now preſent, or menti- 
— Aſter bat, the next and = more; Followed by a 
word denoting time, the laſt paſt ; eliptically it ſignifies 
time. It is often oppoſed to har, which when they refer 
to a'former ſentence, this relates to the latter, and bar 
to the firſt member. 


THISTLE, 8. ( . Sax. digftel, Belg.) a prickly weed 


| in corn fielde | 
T moe bo adv. (Sax.) to: that place; to that end or 


int. 
THO), contracted for Twoven. | 
THO'NG, S. {thwang,. Sax.) a ſtrap of leather. 
THO'RN, 8.  (thaurns, Goth. thorn, Sax. doorke,: Belg.) a 
- prickly tree. A prickle org, ax the thornbuſh. Say 
thing painful and — \ 
THe ROUGH, prep. the word es extended into two 
Hables . 
THO ROUGH, 42% is always written with two Gua 
bles, but the prepotition in one, as 7hroagh) mt ; 
aſſing in at one fide and beyond the other. | 
THO'ROUGHFARE;S:' a without an 1 or let. 
„ TRE'P; OP, S. in 


the names of places are derived from thors, Sax." a village. | 
THOU', pron. {#h#, Goth. and Sax. du, Belg: tu, Lat, ov, 
Ja, Gr. 2 the oblique caſes ſingular thee,” from "the, 
the dative Sn MH of — Sax. —5 the plural number 
from n oblique „ from eo, | 
. and accuſative plural in the 7 or iA, * 
ſame caſes in the Gothie) uſed when we ſpeak to à pe * 
s ſon. When we ſpeak to our equals we ſuy, you,” like a 
French; but in our addreſſes and devotions we -uſe 
—— q—* 1 3 


d Wen e 7 * 2 1 


% 


' 
1 


i ; h. amplies, as if. At the | 

, (enter it however, ert. 

Hobo: the prove und 1 „ pail. of — 

J * . Sentiment. Re W or | 

* conſideration, 3 aa. 
„ J degree or quan, followed bia -compa- 


14880 ahavi 200 (thufend, Sar, Abend, Belg.) con- 


mie of ten b 


7 oe Sax.) a ſlave. Bondage, or a ſtate 


To „IA Lt. Vs 4. (ſometimes written threſb, which is 
moſt conformable to the etym „ threſcan, Sax. der- 
— n e chat. To beat or 


THREAD, S. thred ; thread, Sax. draed, Belg.) 
2 3 Any thing contrived in a 


To THREAD, v. 4. to paſs through with a thread. To 
ierce. 
REARBARR, Of: worn to the naked threads. Having 
no Worn 
THREAT, 8. (from the verb) the aft of denouncin ill. 
To THRE'AT, or THRE'ATEN, v. 4. (threat is uſed on- 
ly in poetry ; 'threatian, Sax.) to aſſure a perſon of, or de- 
r future evil. To endeavour to terrify by denounc- 


III. 
THI EE, adj. (three, thri, thris, Sax. thrins, Goth. thry, 
Run. 7, 4; (0 tri, Brit. and Erſe. troi, Fr. tres, Lat. 


INE 161 B. r Sax.) the ground or lep 
f or 
under a door. Entrance. 
THREW, ——— 


THRICE, word . (ebrig, Sax.) three times. 8 ſet 


ve to expreſs the ſuperlative degree. 


To TRL. v. 4. (corrupted from 7bread) to fl through 


ty- 
To THRILL, . a. (thy 
or bore. To affect with uM pO Neuter 
to have the quality of piercin > pierce or wound 1 
ear with a ſharp found. P'To feel a ſharp ting 


To THRIVE... V. . throve, part. 

Sor og Sax. to Sms. OP proſper, increaſe, or grow 
THRO, a contraction of TuzovGn. 
THRO'AT, 8. (threte,  throta, Sax.) the fore part of the 


NN en bo The main road of 
—4.— To cut the threat, is to kill by cutting the 


To TH v. ». (Johnſon, derives. it from bras up ; 
 Minſhew and Junius from „ thorubo, Gr. and Skin- 
ver, om the ſound) to heave as the breaſt with ſorrow. 


1 
THRO B, 8. lene or be op 


preſling againſt each 


1 Sand or ma v. #. to crowd. Adtively, to incommode | 


with crowds. 
THRO'STLE, S. (Sax.) the thruſh. 
THRO'TTLE, s. (from rear) the wind 
e eee 


THRO VNR, of Tazvs. 
THROUGH, prep. (thurb, Sax. thairb, Goth. deor 5 


durch, e to the other. 


means 

THROUGH, adv from one end or fide to the other. 
THROUGHOUT, "41, quite through. Entirely. 

. err ix 

To THRO'W, . 4 (preter 7 threw; part. paſſ. thrown, 

3 * ag eo to a diſtance. To wh, 
. y Fr o 

down cafejeſly or in haſte. Fe d. . 10 To re- 


. 


ſed off, to expel, to rezeRt or renounce. 
en, to exert ; to or leave behind ; to rejeR'; to 
* to reſigu angrily ; to emit or bring 


ian, Sax, drilla, N 


1 6 Goih,) notwith- 7 


— 


2— 


- _ heavy 
THWART, adv. (:hryn, Sax. — Belg.) neroſs. 


Ta TIE; v. 4. {rrav,, 


1TIB, . * Wi N oye 18 


1 1 


Neuterly. to deem abe — en 
Ge 1 Uſed with to try e wy cal 
THROW, 8. a caſt. A caſt of — to which 
any thing is thrown. An effort or violent 95 mags 
THRUM, 'S. (:brazm, III. the end) the ends. of weavers 
threads. Any coarſe yarn. 
To THRU'M, v. a. 1 or Play il on (nay maſa); in. 


ſtrament.  - 
S. ( thriſ/c, Sax. deed, Pol.) 4 ſinging bird. 


THRU'SH, 8 
Small round ulcerations which appear in the mouth and 


4 7 05 affect every part of the alimentary duct; from 


1 
To THRU'ST, v. a. (trufite, Lat.) to puſh an thin 
matter or between cloſe bodies. To — — 2 I» 
viblence. To ſtab. To compreſs, uſed with together. 
Neuterly, to wound with the Point of a weapon. To 
geeze into. To throng. 
THU MB, S. (na, Sax.) that ſhort ſtrong Ginger which 
rows on the part of the hand towards the body. 
1 S. (:hombo, Ital.) a hard blow given with ſme. 
ng blunt. 
To THU'MP, v. 4. to beat with dull heavy. blowws. 
THUNDER, S. (thunder, thunor, Sax. dunder, Swed. don. 
der, Belg. tondar, Perl. tonnere, Fr. from tones, Lat.) a loud 
| noiſe or — o accompanied by lightning. Any loud or 


tumultuous noi 

To THUNDER, v. . to make that loud and terrible 
-noiſe attending lightning. n * utter 
with a loud — 

THU'NDERBOLT, 8. ligheni bes N 

THU'NDERCLAP, 8. of thunder. 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, . a. (part. pail. thunderftruck ) 

to blaſt or hurt with lightning. To terrify or amaze by 
ſome unexpected ill. 

THURSDAY, S. (thunre/deg ; thur/dag Sax.  Dennertag, old 
Teut. donderdag, Teut. the thunderer's __ e. Dies Jovis, 
Lat. 2 u s day. Thor was ' the of Odin, the 

2 was by Iſlanders named from him Ther- 

— i. e. . 2. Thor ; thunder is likewiſe cal- 

— them Thordun, i. e. Ther's ſound. And in the Saxon 

_—_ we are told; Thor cac and cout hen the hathenemen 

fewithe, i. e. Ther likewiſe. and Maden, whom 

* — heathen adore or exalt with praiſes.” Bede's Eccl. 
2 the fifth day of the week. _. _ 

'S, adj. (Sax.) in, this manner. To this degree or 


To act v. 4. (thaccian, Sax.) to firike with ſome- 
thing blunt and heavy; to beat heartily, 
THWA CK, 8. a blow given with ſomething blunt and 


re- 


To THWART, v..a. to croſs. To do any thing in oppo. 
1 1 Sa ) of, belo relatin thee. 
Y”, pron. (t 4 X. n or to 

THY . 5 ( * — 25 plant. N 

TIA'R, or 7 RA, S. (ware, Lat, tiaire, Fr.) a diadem 
or dreſs for the head... | 

To TVFCE, v. a. contracted from ExT1cs. | 

TICK, 8. (perhaps contracted from ticket, a tally « on 2 
debts were ſcored) ſcore or truſt. The lice of do 
ſheep, from tigue, Fr. tale, Belg. the linen oh which Ids 

the or flocks of a bed. 

To TF'CK, wv. 4. to take on credit or on truſt. To run in 
debt. To truſt, or ry S 

TI'CKEN, or T1'CKI1 - a kind of irs linen uſed 
for the caſe of a feather . 

TICKET, S. Fuel de Fr.) a token of any right or claim, at 
2222 are | 
knowled 

Th ** LE. v. 4. mm Lat) to make perſon laugh 

bt touches... pleaſe by flight gratifications. 
Not y, to feel a Guta which cauſes laughter. 


| 8 ISH, adj. falling into laughter Mn 


ed. Tottering ; difficult'or nice. 

TVD, ay (Hader, Sax.) tender; { ſoft ; nice. 
TIDE od, Sax. tid, Ifl. and Belg . or — 
The alternate ebbing and flowing 26 64. A flood, 
ſtream or courſe, 
TIDINGS, 8. ( cidan, Sax. to happen 3 tidende, IIl.) 

news. An arcohm bf ſumething that bag happened. 
TI DX, adj. nid, lil.) ſcaſanable.  Neatly dreiſed. 
tigan, Sax.) to bind or faſten wich a 
knot, Uſed, with | up, to confine. or obſteuRt. . To oblige 


I'D; 


TITERCE, S. (Fr.) a meaſure containing 42 wine gallons. 
TIFF, S. liquour. Drink. A quantity of liquour for drink- 


ing. 4 fit of peeviſhneſs ; "#4 

TIGHT, -adj. (dice, Belg.) cloſe, or ſtretched hard, op- 

poſed to looſe; cleanly dreſſed, ſomething leſs than neat. 

TVKE, S. iat, Swed. tele, Belg, tigue, Fr.) fee Tick. 

T''LE, S. [tigle, Sax. tegel, Belg. 

© thin plates of baked clay uſed in covering houſes. 

To TILE, v. a. to cover with tiles. 

TILL, S. a- money- box or drawer. 

TFLL, prep. (til, Sax.) before or after the preſent time. 

TILL“ now, is, to the preſent time; Tit then, to that 

time. f F | 

TILL“, conj, to the time or degree. 

To TILL, v. a. (tylian, Sax. tenlen, Belg.) to plow or ma- 
cure ground. 

TYLT, S. {tyld, Sax.) a tent or any covering over the head. 

The cover of a boat or carriage. A military game, in 
_ the combatants thruſt at each other with lances. A 

uſt, | | 

To TTLT. v. #. to fall or lean on one fide. Actively, to 
ſtoop, hold or force on one fide. 

TTILTH, S. huſbandry. : 

1 8. (tymbrian, Sax.) wood fit for buildings. Ma- 
terials. ; 

'TPFME, S. (tima, Sax. tym, Erſe.) duration conſidered as ſet 
out by certain periods and meaſured by certain epochas. 
Space of duration. Interval. Seaſon or proper time. Life. 

Early ſeaſon. The hour of childbirth. The repetition 

of any thing. Muſical meaſure. 

To TIME, v. a. to bring or do at proper ſeaſon. To allot 

a certain ſpace for the accompliſhing a thing: 


TIMORO 8, adj. (timer, Lat.) too much affected with 


Ear. 
TI'NCTURE, 8. colour ſuperadded by ſomething. 


TINDER, S. {tyndre, Sax.) cloth burnt to aſhes, uſed in 
catching the 


id - 


t 
parkles made by flriking a flint and ſteel 


1 Ie1 

TI — S. (tinne, 11.) the tooth of a harrow ; the ſpike of 
a fork. 

N v. 4. linge, Lat.) to give a colour. To 


To TINGLE, . #. (tingelen, Belg.) to perceive a continu- 
- ſound in the ear, To feel a quick pain, or plea- 
ure. 


To TUNK, v. . (tinnio, Lat, tincian, Brit.) to make a ſharp 
ſhrill noiſe. 


ri S. a perſon who mends old copper and brazen 

veſſels. 

'TI'NSEL, S. /etincelle, Fr,) a kind of ſhining cloth. Any 
ning ſhewy but of ſmall value, 

TINT, S. /tente, Fr. tinta, Ital.) a dye, or colour. 

TINY, adj. (tint, tynd, Dan.) little; ſmall. 

"TPP, S. (tip, tiphen, Belg.) the top, end, or point. | 

To TIP. v. a. to cover the head or extremity with metal. 

To ſtrike lightly. N 

L N 8. tappet, Sax.) ſomething worn about the 


neck. 

To n v. . Ctepel, old Teut. a dug) to drink to 
excels, 

TI'PSTAFF, S. an officer with a ſtaff tipped with metal. 

TT'PSY, a4}. drunk. "Th 

TIPTOE, S. the end of the toe. | | 

TIRE, S. (:ugr, Belg.) rank or row. A head dreſs. 

To TIRE, v. 4. (tirian, Sax.) to make weary or to fa- 


tigue. g | 

TISSUE, S. (Fr. un, Sax. to weave) cloth interwoven 
with or ſilver. 

TIT, S. a ſmall horſe. A woman; ſee Tio. 

TIFTHE, S. /teotha, Sax. the tenth) the tenth part. 

TITLE, 8. (titre, of ritelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.) a general 
head compriſing particulars. An appellation of honour. 
| A name, The firſt page of a book explaining its ſubjeR. 
A claim of right. An inſcription. In commetce, the per- 
ſon's name at the top of a folio to whom the articles con- 
tained therein belong. 

To TITLE, v. 4. to name. * 

_ To TILTTER, v. 4, to laugh with reſtraint or ſoftly. 
TI'TTLE, 8. git, Teut, Hitle) a point or dot. 
TITTLE-TATTLE, S. (from 7, ſtall and zazele) ſmall 

talk; idle prating. | 

TO", adv. . te, 
between two verbs, it is a ſign of the infinitive mood, and 

implies that che ſecond is the object of the firſt. After an 

"adjeftive it denotes the object; ſometimes it notes futurity 

_ "or ſomething to be done, and 1s preceded by fill. To and 

32 fas! fro, imply backward and forward. 


SIS) Tom 
Aer. 


tiule, Fr. tegola, Ital.) | 


Belg.) when it comes before a verb, or 


4 - 


_ 
* 
* 
- 


T 00 


| TO, prepo. oppoſed to from, it notes motion towards, Some- 
times it implies addreſs, attention, addition, ſtate or place 


Whether any one goes, oppoſition,” amount, p tion, 
| ſleſhon, perception, accord or fitting; the Aces of at- 
mation, compariſon, as far as, After an ve, it de- 


notes its object. Before face, After 4 ,- 
notes the object. Sometimes it implies degree. 
day, like the Saxon, it implies the preſent day; beſore 
morrow, the day next after the preſent. Before igt the 
approaching or preſent night. | | * 

TO AD, S. (tade, Sax.) an animal reſembling a frog, and 
accounted venomous. | | 

To TO'AST, v. a. (toftum, Lat.) to dry or make brown 
by holding before a fire. To name a health to be drunken. 

TOAST, S. bread dried or made brown before a fire. A 
celebrated beauty, whoſe health is often drunk. 

TOP, S. (totte haar, Teut. a lock of hair) a buſh or thick 
ſhade. Applied to wool, 28 pounds weight. 

TOF, S. (cao, Sax. teen, Belg.) the extreme divifions of the 
feet anſwering to the fingers of the hand. 

TOGE'THER, adj. Ctegarbere, Sax.) in company. In the 
ſame place, or time. Conjoined: In concert. Together 
with, implies a ſtate of mixture or union with. | 

To-TO'TE, v. . [tilian, Sax. tuylen, Belg.) to labour. Ac- 
tively, to work at. 


| TOLL, S. labour. Any net or ſnare woven or meſhed, from 


teile, Fr. 
TOILET), S. Croilette, Fr.) a dreſſing table. 
TOFLSOME;, a. laborious ; making weary. 
TO'KEN, S. {tackns, Goth. tan, Sax. reychen, Belg.) a fign 
or mark. A memorial of friendſhip. | | 
TOL, preter and part. paſſive of Tet. 

To TO'LE, v. 4. to draw by degrees. : 
TO'LERABLE, adj. (Fr. tolerabilis, Lat.) that may be en- 
dured or ſupported ; paſſable; but not excellent. 1 
971 CE, S. (Fr.) the power or act of abounding or 

uffering. ; | 
To TOLERATE, v. a. (toleratut, Lat.) to ſuffer or allow 
without oppoſition. | | Y 
TOLERA'TION, S. [zoleratus, Lat.) allowance given to 
ſomething not approved. 
TO'LL, S. (Sax. ol, Belg. roll, Brit. told, Dan.) a cuſtom 
or tribute paid for the paſſage of goods. 
To TOLL, v. u. to pay money for the paſſage of goods, &c. 
To ſound a bell. Actively, to ring a bell. | 
TO'LL-BOOTH; '$.” a place where taxes are paid. A 


riſon. 
T MB. 8. Ctombe, tombeau, Fr.) a monument in which the 

dead are encloſed. | g 
TO ME, S. (Fr. topos, tomos, Gr.) a volume or book. 
TON, S. {torne, Fr.) fee Tux. | 


= 


TON, or TUN, in the names of places are derived from 


dun, Sax. a hill, and fignifies a town, becauſe towns were 
formerly built on thoſe eminences. Some indeed derive it 
from tun, Sax. an hedge or wall. | 


TONE, S. (tonus, Lat. ron, Fr.) a note, ſound, or whine. 


Elaſticity. 

TO'NG, S. (ſee Toxcs, though it is ſometimes written tongue, 
yet as its office is to catch or hold, it ſeems derived from 
the ſame original, and ſhould be ſpelt in the ſame manner 

as Toxcs) the forked catch of a buckte. | 

TO'NNGS, S. (it has no fingular ; rang, Sax. and Belg.) an 
inſtrument with two legs, moving on a rivet, between 
which any thing is held. 

TO'NGUE, S. (ung, Sax. rongbe, Belg.) the moveable muſ- 
culous part in the mouth, and principal inſtrument of 
ſpeech or ſounds in animals. Speech or fluency of words. 

ſmall point. To Held ones Toxcve, is, to be ſilent. 

To TO'NGUE, v. 4. to talk or prate. | 

TO'NSURE, S. (Fr. 0n/ura, Lat.) the act of ſhaving or elip- 
ping the hair. | * 

TOO, adv. (to, Sax.) over and above, over much; more 
than enough or to exceſs, Likewiſe. 

TOOL, S. Cral, tool, Sax.) any inſtrument uſed by the hand. 
A hireling or one ſetvilely at the command of another. 

TOO'TH, 8. (plural zeech ; roth, Sax. rand, Belg.) the 
hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the body, formed in' the 
cavities of the 3 and ſuhſervient to the chewing and 

eating food. Figuratively, taſte. A blade or prong of 
any bifed inftrament. The dentellated or prominent part 
of a wheel which catches the correſpondent parts of ano- 
ther. Toorn a#d bail, implies with ones utmoſt violence; 
to the TefTH, in open oppoſition, or to à perſon's face; 
in ſpite of, the TeeTa, norwithſtanding threats, or a per- 
ſon's utmoſt oppoſition, and 7 caff in the TakTh, is to 
mention by way of reproach, © - 
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+ 'FOU'CHSFONE, 8. a ftone 
Any teſt. a Ale: 
2 TOUCHY, adv. See Tiecn 
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. To crop.z 1 | 
To GE. v. 1. ( toþff, Teut. an 
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G F, S. % Bit. 4%. St. Belg: and Dan. rgper; . 
1 , (129þ, fl warp Fins or rank. ooh | 


the ki 1. T5 
972 A play thing of a conoid figure uſed. by chil- 
dren. Adjecti i 


ly, it unplies the uppermoſt. ** % 

oY TAS. > mpeg Wd Je 

To TOP, 2 to riſe or be eminent. To excel. To do 

es belt. Actively, to cover on the top. To riſe above. 
Th op; to perform with excellence. © OV 

| ea 3 mappen, 

» Belg. to be mad; Zoper, Fr. tope, pr ns x drink 

ard or to excels. ar 5 


TOPICAL, adj. (ves, topos, Gr.) relating to ſome general 
head. E or confined to ſome parti place. In me- 
dicine, applicd to a Ny part. TY 
TOPIC, S. (tepique, Fr.) à general head to which other 
_ things are referred. A ſubjeft, Things generally applied 


_ externally to a particular <q | | 
Ty T v. u. to fall forward or pitch upon the 
ead. ru gre : 
TO/PSY-TURVY, adv. with the bottom upwards. 
TOR, in, the compoſition of names, implies a rock or 
hill, from tor, Sax. | {$54 1 
TO'RCH,. S...{torche, Fr. torcia, Ital.) a wax light bigger 


than a candle. | 


« 
. 


TORE, preter. of Tzar. 

To TORME'NT, v. 4. (tourmenter, F.) to put to long and | 
exquiſite pain. r to teaze with importunity. 

TO'RMENT, S. a laſting an 


TORN, of Tear. | 


TORN io, E. bees. a hurricane or whirlwind. 
TO'RPID, adj. (torpidus, Lat.) numbed, or deprived of 
motion. | 
TORRENT, 8. (Fr. torrent, Lat.) a ſudden and violent 
ftream raiſed by ſummer ſhowers. A violent and rapid 
current. | 
TO'RTURE, S. a flate of laſting and exquiſite anguiſh, 
cauſed as a puniſhment, or to extort confeſſion, 
To TO'RTURE, v. 4. to affect with laſting and exquiſite 
.- anguiſh. To vex with importunity. here | | 
TO/ Y, S. (in Iriſh, a ſavage) a n who to ad- 
here to the ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, to the apoſto- 
lical hierarchy of the church, and profeſſes to oppoſe the 
_ meaſures of the wigs. | 
To TO'SS, v. a. (preter and part, paſt. rf, taſen, Belg. 
* refer, to beap up, bra, theoſai, Gr. to advance, #9//en, 
eut. to make a noiſe ; but 2 ſuppoſes it derived 
from #0 us, words uſed by thoſe who would have an 
thing thrown to them) to throw or. caſt with the hand. 
To impel or throw with violence. To lift up with a ſud- 
den and violent motion. To agitate, and make reſtleſs. 
Neuterly, to be in violent. agitation. Uſed with 4, to 
fling coin in the air in ing. 871 | 
TO'SSEL, S. See TassEL. 
TO'ST, preter and part. paſſive of Toss. 
TOTAL, adj. (F. totus, Lat.) whole or complete; all the 
parts taken together or undivided. : | 
T*'OTHER, contracted for the other. 
To TO'TTER, wv, . (tateren, Belg. to ) to ſhake 
ſo as to be in danger of falling. | . 
To TOU'CH, v. .4. (pronounced tuch, from toucher F. 
taut/en," Belg.) to reach with any thing ſo that there be no 
| ſpace between the thing with which we reach and that 
which is reached. 'To come to or attain. To try, applied 
to metals. . _ , * * melt. 5 3 or * 
ncate, A to the art To pli 
10 tr <a: ſtrike or ſoun ed to woke To 
act upon or impel. To treat of in a {light manner, Uſed 
with »p, to repair or improve. Neaterly, to join cloſe 
ther. Uſed with ar, to come to or flay at a. place. 
Uſed with en, to mention in a {light manner. To go 
for a very ſhort time. ty | Ze jo) hy 
TOU'CH, 8. that ſenſe whereby we perceive the hardneſs, 
2 ſolidity and ſuch other qualities of a body, The 
ſenſe of feeling. Examination of metals by a ſtone. A 
teſt by which any thing is tried. Proof. Feature, Power 
of exciting the affeQtions. The act of the hand on a mu- 
fical inſtrument. Affection. A ſtroke, from toucbe, Fr. 
Remorſe. A hint. A flight eſſay. ' ads 
through which the fire is con- 


or rd to. | 


TOUCHING, . cauſing 


Y. | 


TOU'GH, adj. (pronounced rw; rob, Sax. regi, Pol.) not 


or ſympath ha | 


| breaking when bent. "Sf," or not eaſily bent. 


| TOWER, S. (tor, Sax. aur, F. torres, Ital. turric, 


TOWWRD, or 


TRA 


eaſily perſuaded, applied to | Not eaſily bien. 


perſons. 
or c e Wo. 


TOOUPEE, toupet, F.) an artificial curl of hair. T 
hair which grows on the forehead turned bac. 
TOUR, S. 7 ramble or roving journey. A turn. 
TO W. 8. towve, * Perl.) flax or hemp © beaten and 


combed. h * 
To TO W, v. a. (Leon, teoban, Sax. to draw or lead; toghen 
Belg.) to draw by a rope in the water. | : 
OWARDS, 8. (toward, Sax. awairy 
Goth.) in a direction, or near, to. With reſpect or te. 
lating. With tendency to. 
TOWARD, or TOWARDS, "adv. near; in a ſtate of 
| ooh | tou; e 
TO'WARD, adj. ready to do or learn. Tractable. 
TO'WARDLY, adj. ready to do or learn. 
TOWEL, S. (towaille, F. touaglio, Ital.) a cloth uſed for 
wiping the hands with. | 
| Lat. 
a high building raiſed above the main body of an ede 
A fortreſs or citadel, © | 1 
To TOWER, v. . to ſoar, fly, or riſe high. t 
TOWN, S. (dune, lun, Sax. ty#, Belg.) any collection of 
houſes ſurrounded by a wall. Any collection of houſes to 
which a tegular market belongs, arid which is not the ſee 
of a biſhop. Figuratively, the people of any capital city. 
TOY, S. (teyen, toog ben. Belg. to adotn) a thing of no ya. 
luce. A play thing. Folly. Play, or amoreus dalliance. 
To TO'Y, v. x. to play; to ſport or dally amorouſly. 
To TO'ZE, v. à, (fee Towse) to deprive of by violence. 
Obſolete. | 
TRA'CE, S. (Fr. rraccia, Ital.) a mark left by which any 
thing abſent may be diſcovered. A footſtep. Remains, 
Harneſs for beaſts of draught: from #iraſer, fr. 
To TRA'CE, v. a. (tracer, Fr. tracciare, Ital.) to follow 
or reach by means of marks left, or footſteps. 6%; 
TRACK, S. (trac, old Fr. traccia, Ital.) a mark left b 
-— od ro animal, &c. on a road. A road or beaten 
ath. 


P 8 | 
To TRACK, v. 4. to follow by the marks left in the way. 


TRA'CT, S. (tra#us, Lat.) any extended ſurface. A re- 
I * uantity of land. Any thing drawn out to length. 
treatiſe or ſmall book, from tradtatus, Lat. 


TRAC TABLE, adj. (traitable, Fr. traitabilis, Lat.) ca- 


pable of being governed, managed or taught. 
TRADE, 8. {tratta, Ital.) the exchange of goods for mo- 

ney or other commodities. Bufineſs or employ carried on 
in a ſhop, oppoſed to the liberal arts or learned profeſſions. 

The i nts of any buſineſs. Buſtle. 

To TRA DE, v. a. to traffic or exchange goods for money or 

other commodities, To act merely for money. Actively, 

_ to exchange or ſell in commerce. on Chis 

TRA'DE-WIND, S. a wind between the tropics which 

blows for a certain time to one point. 

TRADT'TION, S. (Fr. tradites, Lat.) the act of delivering 

accounts from mouth to mouth without any written memo- 
rials. Any thing delivered from age to age by words, 
without writing. Sn 

To. TRADU'CE, v. a. (traduco, Lat; traduire, Fr.) to re- 
reſent falſly as blameable. To calumniate. 

TRAFFIC, S. (traffigue, Fr. traffice, Ital.) large trade, or 

exchange of commodities, The ſubject of trade. 

To TRAFFIC, v. . to carry on trade. 

TRA'GEDY, S. Ciragedie, Fr. tragedia, Lat.) a dramatic 

. repreſentation of ſome ſerious. action. Figuratively, any 

© mournful or dreadful event. & F 

TRA'GIC, or TRA'GICAL, adj. (tragicus, Lat. iragiqu, 
Fr.) relating to tragedy; mouraful or dreadful. 

TO TRAIL, v. a. (trailler, Fr.) to hunt by the track. To 
draw along the ground. To draw or trace, from treg/en, 
Belg. Neuterly, to be drawn out in length. | 

TRAIL, S. the or marks left on the ground by an ant. 
mal that is hunted. Any thing drawn out in length, ot 

© dragging on the ground. 7 

To TRAIN, v. a. (trainer, Fr.) to draw along. To draw 

or entice. To draw by artifice/ or ftratagem. Uſed with 
en, to draw from one act to another by perſunſon. Uſcd 

ö wich fe to breed, educate, or teach by degrees. 

TRAIN, 


- 
* 


I, S. (Fr.) an artifice'uſed to entice. The tail of a 
bird. The part of a-gown chat ſweeps behind along the 
| , ground, A ſeries, proceſs or method. A retinue or nun 
| 2 of followers. A proceſſion. The line o powder which 
reaches to a mine. f Train of artillery, is the cannon 
.._ accompanyin#att arp ỹ̃ 7 

To TR Fir 40 Vall in a.corglofy of fluatifh mauer 


TRAIT, S. (Fr.) a eke or tene. 41 


1X 


TATE 8. F traitre, Fr. from rraditor, Lat.) one who 

| n A er og e 

TRA'MMEL, S. (tramail, Fr.) a net in which birds or fh 
are caught. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught 


rene bones bd {ft af..c 1.159] 
To TRAM MEL, v. a. to catch or intercept ; uſed with ap, 
To TRA'MPLEs. v. a. (trampe, Dan.) to tread under foot 

with pride, inſolence, or contempt. Neuterly, to tread 

quick and loudly, . Figuratively, to beat down with con- 
tempt, uſed with on, or ͤ,ỹu/H  _ fb 

TRA'NCE, S. (Johnſon propoſes writing it rranſẽ to agree in 

- etymology: with /tran/e, Fr, rranſitus, Lat.) a ſtate of the 
ſoul wherein it is rapt into viſions of future or celeſtial 

_ - things, and the body ſeems inſenſible. „„ 

wing adi. ( tranguille, Fr. tranguillus, Lat.) quiet 
or undiſturbed. | 

TRA'NS, in compoſition, is borrowed. from the Latin, 
and ſignifies, over, beyond, through, or change of ſtate 
or place, : Fey 

To TRANSA'CT, v. a. (tramſactut, Lat.) to conduct or 
manage any treaty or affair. To perform or carry on. 

To e eee V. 4. (tranſcends, Lat.) to paſs, excell 
or ſurpaſs. | 

To TRANSCRUBE, w. 4. (tranſcribe, Lat.) to copy any 

9. writin - 1 

TRA'NSCRIPT, S. any thing copied from an original. 

To TRANSFER, v. a. {trenfero, Lat. tranferer, Fr.) to 

- convey or make over to another. | f 

TRANSFIGURA'TION, S. (Fr.) change 
pearance. 'The ſtate of a perſon or thing whoſe appear- 

ance is remarkably altered for the better. AS 

To TRANSFVIX, v. a. (transfixus, Lat.) to pierce through. 

To TRANSFO'RM, v. a. (transformer, Fr.) to change the 
external form. To change into ſome other form, 

To TRANSFUGSE, wv. 4. (transfu/us, Lat.) to pour out of 
one into another. To communicate. | 

To TRANSGRE'SS, v. a. { tranſgrefer, Fr. tranſgreſſas, 

Lat.) to paſs over or beyond. To violate or break a law. 

TRA'NSIENT, adj. (tranfiens. Lat.) ſoon paſt, of ſhort 
continuance. | | 

TRANSIT, S. (tranſitus, Lat.) in aſtronomy, the paſſing 

of any planet juſt by or under any fixt ſtar. 


TRANSITION, S. (tran/itio, Lat.) removal, paſſage, change. 


The act of paſſing ſrom one ſubject to another. 
TRANSTTIVE, ach. having the power of paſſing. In gram- 


mar, applied to verbs which ſignify any action having an 


effect on ſome object. 


TRA'NSITORY, adj. (tranſiteire, Fr.) continuing but for 


2 ſnort time. 5 wia | 

To TRANSLA'TE, v. @. (tranſlatus, Lat.) to tranſport or 
remove from one place, or poſt, to another, To transfer 
or convey. To change. To give the ſenſe of any book 
or ſentence in another language, from tranſlater, Fr. 

To TRA'NSMIGRATE, v. #. (tran/migratus, Lat.) to paſs 

from one country or place to another. eb 

*TRANSMIGRA'TION,'S. che act of paſſing from one ſtate 
or place to another, | | 


To TRANSMIT; v. 4. Ctramſinitto, Lat.) to ſend or deli- 


ver down from one perſon, place, or age to another. 

TRANSMUTA'TION, 8. (Fr.) change from one nature 

or ſubſtance to another. 3 Fu 

*TRANSPA'RENT,  agj. - (Fr.) that which may be ſeen 
throuph ; clear; free from ſediments or mud. _ 

To TRANSPIRE, v. &@. {tran/pire, Lat. trax/pirer, Fr. ) 

to emit in vapour. 


To eſcape from to notice. 


To TRANSPLA'NT, v. a. (tran/þlanter, Fr.) to remove 


and plant in a new place. 1 8 

To TRANSPORT, on a.  (trenſporter, Fr.) to py or 
convey by carriage one to another. To carry 
int6 banithment. To hurry by violence of paſſion, To 
put into extacy; - 


the place of the other. 


To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE, v. a. {tranſub/fantier, Fr.) 


to change to another ſubſtance. 7 110 
TRANSUBSTANTIA“TION, S. (Fr.) the doctrine of 
the Romiſh church, wherein they maintain that the ele- 


ments of bread and wine are, in the ſacrament, changed 


into the real body and blood of Chriſt. 


TO TRANSU DER, v. 4. trans and Jude, Lat.) to paſs | 


through In vapour or moiſt 
IRAN SVE RSE, 2. 
econ. 


© 


ſet to catch thieves or vermin. A 


to 
betray unawares.. 2 


1 


of form or ap- 


Actively, to be emitted in vapours. 


0 TRANS OSE, v. a. Crraſbeſer, Fr.) to put each into | 


ure. "78 + 
tranſver/us, Lat.) in a croſs di- 
TRAP, 8. (tr ; Sax. trape, Fr. trappola, Ital.) a ſnare | 


| 


— H— 


ornaments belonging 16 a ſaddle. Def. 2 
TRA“S HI, 8. (e, 18, driy/cu, Teut,), any thing worthleſs or 
unwholſom. Am Mur 
To TRASH. +, 4. to lop, crop, or cruſn. 

To TRA'VAIL, v. 2..{travailler, Fr,) to labour hard. 


To 


To TR 


＋T RE 
To TRAP, ». a. fre Ruft 
TRAPPING, 8. (derived: by Minſhew from dap, Fr, cloth) 


* 


roſs.” 
To 
be in labour. 


'TRA'VAIL, S. hard labour. The angtä m of child-birth,/ 
To TRA'VEL, v.a. to make journies, applied both to ſea and 


land, though we ſometimes -uſe it in oppoſition to voyage, 
a word in our language appropriated to the ſea. To make 
journies in order to ſatisfy curioſity, learn the different 
manners of different ſtates, and improve the mind with 
ſuch particulars as are not to be met with in our native 
country. Actively, to paſs in a journey. 

To TRA'VERSE, v. 4. { traverfer, Fr.) to crofs or lay a- 
thwart. To thwart or oppoſe, To oppoſe fo, as to annul. 
To croſs or wander over. Nenterly, to uſe a poſture "of 
oppoſition in fencing. 

1 he bed adj. (traveſti, Fr.) dreſſed ridicuouſly. Bur- 

efqued, | 14 

TRA „S. (Swed.) a ſhallow wooden trough in which mea 
or fiſh is carried, | 

TREA'CHEROUS, a. (Tzxzacnery) guilty of deſerting 
or betraying. 

TREA'CHERY, S. (rricherie, Fr.) breach of faith, duty, 
or truſt. - 

TREA'CLE, S. 
#le, Belg.) a me 
ſpume of ſugar. | 

To TREA'D, v. a. (pronounced red; preter trod, part. paif. 
trodden ; truaan, Goth. tredan, Sax. treden, Belg.) to place 
the foot upon any thing. To trample in ſcorn or malice. 
To walk with pomp. Jo copulate, applied to birds. 
Actively, to walk upon. To preſs under foot. 


(PARIS treecle, from triacle, Fr. treac- 
icine compoſed of many ingredients. The 


| TREA'D, S. the act of ſtepping. Way, or path. The 


| cocks part in an egg. | 8 
TREA'DLE, S.' the part of an engine worked with 
The ſperm of "pes. 1 | 
TREA'SON, S. Ctrabiſen, Pr.) an offente againſt the dig- 
nity and majeſty of a king or common vrealth. 
TREA'SURE, S. (pronounced 2r{/are, with the e ſhort; re- 
for, Fr. try/or, Brit, the/aurus, Lat. $ucavpr, the/aures, Gr. 
"MON, Yefuur, Chald.) wealth or riches hoarded up or ac- 
- cumulated. TY | eee 
"TREA*SURY, 8. a place in which riches or money are laid 


up or accumulated. 
RE “AT, v. a. (pronounced zreet ; traiter, Fr.) to ne- 
ju or ſettle. To diſcourſe on, uſed with o or wor, 
m tract, Lat. To uſe. To manage or carry on. Neu- 
terly, to diſcourſe or diſcuſs, from traiter, Fr. or trabiian, 
= to carry on a treaty or negociation, followed by «uit, 
o entertain a perſon at a feaſt, | 
TRE'AT, S. an entertainment given. 
TRE'ATISE, S. a diſcourſe on any ſubject. 
TREATMENT, S. (traitnent, Fr.) utage, 
TRE'BLE, aj. J Fr. triplex, Lat.) threefold. In mu- 
fic, ſharp,. applied to ſound. 3 
To TRE “BLE, v. &. to add or make thrice as much. 
TREE“, 8. 4 trin, Goth. and III. ztreow, Sax. dreouo, Ruſl. 
Sclav. and Port. drz&wo, Pol. Aran, Arm. deracht, Perl. 
der, Brit. an oak ; tric, Il. wood; fre, Dan.) a large 
vegetable riſing in a fingle woody ſtem to a conſider. 
.. derable height, and ſpreading with ſeveral branches. Fi. 
mY rie any thing branched out. 5 
TRE'LLIS, S. (Fr.) a ftruture of iron, wood, or oficr, when 
put a croſs each other like a lattice,  _ | 
To TRE'MBLE, v. #. ( trembler, Fr.) to ſhake of ſhiver 
with fear or cold. 
TREMOUR, S. Crremor, Lat.) a ſtate of ſhaking. 
To TRE'NCH, v. 4. (trancher, Fr.) to cut. To cut or dig 
into pits or trenches. , . . | + 
TRE'NCH, 8. (zranche, Fr.) à pit or ditch. In fortification, 
earth thrown' up to defend foldiers in their approaches, or 


to guard x $ 9 W 8 "RL 
TRENCHER, S. { erencheoir, Fr.) a piece of wood uſed 
inſtead of a plate to cut meat on. A table. A fold. A 
ſquare cap worn by ſtudents in the univerſities. _ 
TRE'NDLE, S. (trendel, Sax.) any thing round. . 
TREPA'N, S. (Fr.) an inſtrument by which round pieces 
are cut out of the ſkull. -A ſnare, from Trapani, a part of 
of G, Elia our ſhips being 1nſidioully invited in the reign 


the feet. 


in 
of Q. Elizabeth, were'unjuſtly detain eds. 
PAN, v. 4. \{trepaner, Ft.) to perſotate with the 
trepan. To catch or enſnare. * 


EE 


i ” © 
nen Te 


1 R 
To TRE'SPASS,; v. 4. , Fr.) ).. to.  tranſarale, or. 
_ offend by 2 


bon ground unlawfully Lea e ed pe 


(tre Amun of ba done 
another. G 3 on another's groun * 
TRE'SSES, 8. (it has no fingular, #refe, Fr. evi * 
a knot or curl of hair. 
TRE'STLE, S. {trefteas, Er.) he | e of a table, 
A 16k haps from tritus, La 
e in every hundred weig ** * a commodity. 
A VET. S. (driefet, Sax triefed, Fr.) any thing ſtand- 
ing on three feet ; generally applied to an iron 
which a pot, &c. is ſupported on a fire. 
TRE'Y, S. (res, Lat. trois, Fr.) a three at cards. 
bon fo S. (from zry) a teſt or examination ; experience; 
In law, the examination of a cauſe. ac- 
cording 19 the laws of the realm. A temptation, or teſt 
of virtue. The ſtate of being tried. | 
TRYANGLE, S. (Fr. menge, Lat.) any thing three- 


TRFBE, S. (tribu, Fr. tribus, Lat. tiref, Celt. his lands, 
into treu, Brit. whence the <7 tribus, ac- 

" piling to Rowland) a diſtin body of 
'TRIBULA'TION, S. (Fr.) hs, ales, or vexation. 
TRIBU NAL, S. (Lat. and Fr.) the ſeat of a judge; a court 

of juſtice. 
TRIBUTE, 


S. (tribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.) payment made 
as an acknowledgment of ſubjection. 


TRICE, S. (fo poſed ohnſon to be corrupted from 
trait, Fr.) 1 Mere 3 inſtant. a 
TRICK, 8. Cerec, Belg.) a fly fraud, or dextrous artifice. 
A number of cards conſiſting of one played by each con- 
cerned in the game and laid together. 
To 'TRI'CK, v. 4. {tricker, Fr.) to cheat, impoſe on, or 
defraud. To dreſs, adorn, or knot; from trica, low 
Lat. a knot of hair, triccia, Ital. To perform by light of 


To TRICKLE; V. . x=, trecho, Gr. to run) to run 
down in ftreams or ö 


K adj. Klee Lat. triennal, Fr.) laſting 
ree pening every three years, 

To TR FLE, v. a. ele. Belg.) to act or talk without 
any weight, digni ce. To mock or play the 
_ fool with ; follo 'by with, To be of no importance. 
TRIFLE, 8. a thing of no weight, value, or importance. 
TRIGGER, S. 22 Fr.) a catch to hold the wheel of a 
2 on ſteep ground. The catch by which a gun is 


e S. Crrilla, Ital.) a quaver or undulation of the 
TRILLION, S. ( Fr.) ten hundreds of 

1 (trilion, Fr.) of thouſands 
TOW. 8. (getrymend, Sax. completed) nice or well 


To TRIM, v. @. (trimman, Sax. to build,) to fit out, or 


adorn. To ſhave. To balance a veſſel. Neuterly, to 
in ſuſpence which to chooſe of two parties or opinions. 


TRIM, S. dreſs. 


TRIMMER, S. one who changes fides. A piece of wood 


1IINTry, 8. (trinets, Fr.) the incomprehenſible union of 
the three perſons in the Godhead. 
To TRIP, v. 4. (triper, Fr. trippen, Belg. 

dy friking the cet from the ground with a ſudden blow ; 
uſed with y. To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by 
pping the ſeet. 28 err, or be deficient. To tum- 


le. To run on ti htly. e 
TRIP, S. a ſtroke b EL perſon's heels are kicked 


up. A ſtumble. miſtake of failure: A ſhort voyage 
alk. 8. (Fr. e Tal. and san) th, luna or 


2 1 Fr. 2 Lat.) threeſold. 
kind. Three verſes ending 
* * 4 5 90 | Ed =; 


TRUTE, adj. {tritzs, Lat.) worn ſtale ; common. 
TNM VET, 8. ſee Tarvzr. . ; 
Trifling; 


TRI'VIAL, adj (Fr. trivialis, Lat.) worthleſß. 
TRIUMPH, . be, Fr.) the 

tri r 
an ven is be Reb 
To Trübe v. Ae (ebe Lat. triompher, Fr.) = 


Celebrate a viftory wi or joy. To obtain a vide 
Uſed with over, to i +5 3 ſome advantage || 


RODE, preter of Tara. 


to throw down 


| 


on 
* 


| 


an allowance of four | 


'T O'LLOP, S. (ee Tavis 


F N U 
'TROD; or TRODDRN, patti ve of 
&- TROLL. v. 4. {trollen, KAR e to .. * 
 Jarly.* Neuterly, U move or Tun found. To m for , 
ke with a rod which has 10 towards the bottom. 
5 woman who dreſſes "Oat. 
tern 


TR it Fr. rreppa, Ital. eraope, Be 
Swed. ) a frog or number of people collected ts 1%, 
A ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, uſually 50, command- 


ed by a captain. 
Fr. troput, Lat. rome, tropes, Gr.) a rhe. 


TRO'PE, S. (rope, 
torical figure, which a wotd is uſed i in a ſenſe, different 


from its primary ſignification. 
TROPHY S. (rropeum, tropheum, Lat.) arms or ſome. 
thing elſe taken from a vanquiſhed 3 and exhibited as 


a * en of oY. 
TROPIC, 8 ne or ſpace on the beyond which 
again when it ar. 


the ſun never proceeds, but turns 
rives at it. 
To 'TRO'T, v. #. (tretter, Fr. trotten, Belg.) to move with 
a Ml. jolting pace. To walk faſt. 
8. the kind ade ofa. horſe. 
TROT H, — old Eng. treoth, Sax.) truth. 
To TRO ELK, . . (pronounced rrubble, from rroubier, 
Fr,) 8 dillurb, bes hg aflit, grieve, diſtreſs, or make 
uneaſy. To ſue for a debt. 
TROUBLE, 8: (Fr.) a ftate of perplexity, diſtreſs, aftic- 


tion, or Wende. 

TRO'"UBLESOME, ach. cauſing perplexity or fatigue from 
its difficulty or variety. 

TROUGH, S. (pronounced tre; from trog, trol, Sax. 
troch, Belg. trou, Dan. frag. Iſl. truage, Ital.) any veſ- 
| ſel of greater length than breadth, having the upper ſide 


novo, v. #. (trallen, Belg. to roll) to move or ut- 
uickly 

To > TROU/NCE, v. 4. (from trone or tronqſen, Fr. a club, 
according to Skinner) to puniſh by an indictment or in- 
formation. 

TROU'SE, or TROU'SERS, 8. (rroufſe, Fr. truifh, Erſe) 
de Thorns. 

To TRO W, v. 2. (treothian, Sax. trace, Dag to think or 
imagine. 

TROW, adv. truely. 

TRU/ANT, S. (truand, old Fr. treuwant, Belg. a 
bond) one who wanders about idly and negleQs 
duty and buſineſs. To play the TxUANr, is » 12 Abbt 
from ſchool without leave. 

TRU CE, S. (tregua, Ital. tric, old Fr.) a ceſſation from 
hoftifities for a certain time. 

To TRUCK, v. . (troquer, Fr. truccare, Ital. trocar, 
L to give one commodity or ann 
another. 

TRU'CK, 8. exchange. Wooden wheels for carriage of 
cannon, from Toes, trochor, Gr. a wheel. 

N n v. u. (truggiolare, Ital.) to travel or jog on 

vil 
TRU'CE, adj. (treewa; truwa, Sax.) agreeing with faQt or 
the nature of things. Genuine, oppoſed to counterfeit ; | 
faithful, exact, honeſt. 

TRU'LL, E (:rulla, Ital.) a low and mean 

TRUMP, 8. (rrompe, Belg. 


irute. 

and old Fr. tromba, Ital.) a 
trum A card of the ſame ſort with that which is turn- 
ed up; which will win any card of another fort, and » 
therefore derived from, and uſed formerly to be written 
triumph. To put to the Tavurs, to reduce to great etre: 
mities, or to put to the laſt expedient, | 

TRU'MPET, Pits rompette, Fr. and Belg.) a long wind in- 
firument. F . one who ſounds a trumpet. 


RU NCH RON, 8. = a ſhort aff or cudge!. 


A ſtaff born by a 

To TRU'NDLE, v. —_— 1. (trondeler, Picard. trende!, 
Sax. a bow) CG on along. 

TRU'NK, 8. (tronc, Fr. truncus, Lat.) the body of a tree, 
the body of an animal, the main body of any thing. 
cheſt . — lined with Jr uſed for bebe. The 

ſeis of an elephant. A long tube; from trompe, 1 
U'NNIONS, S. (rregaen, Fr.) the knobs of a gun, b 

which it is ſupported on its carriage. . 

TRUM. 6 3 ng Fr.) a bandage uſed in ruptures. 4 

thruſt cloſe together. 

To TRY 59 4. 3 Fr.) to pack up cloaths to- 

ther. Tok fit a fowl for the ſpit. 

T 8 8, (tra Run.) reliance on another. Conf - 


any event. ne pee com- 
EU be K 17. 


* $ ** 
| 4 . 


* 


. TU'RBAN, 


TU'MULT, S. (tumulte, Fr. tumultus, 


41 


To TU 


Neuterly, to form one 


adi. 
T U'RBINATED. S. (turbinatus, 


T UR 


1 8 1 4 \ p44 | 8 - GOA : | * p | 
To 'TRU'ST, v. a. to place, confidence” in. To believe. 
»YOT fo pb y a 4 | | 
Ry, Folks perſon haye a commodity without preſent money. 
To commit to a perſon's care. Neuterly, to be, confident 
__ . bf ſomething future. To rely upon. To expect, followed 


by 700. 
TRUST, 8. one to whom any thing is given or bequeath- 

„eld for the uſe and benefit of another. 

" TRU'STY, adj. fit to be relied on or confided in. 
TRU'TH, S. (treowtha, Sax.) the joining or ſeparating figns 
nus the things fignified agree or diſagree. . of 

words to thoughts or fads. Fidelity. Honeſty. Reality. 
To TRY”, v. a. (trier, Fr.) to examine or make an experi- 
ment of. To experience. To examine as a Judge. To 
bring before a court of juſtice. To bring to a deciſion, 
followed by our. To bring to the teſt. To attempt. Neu- 
_ terly, to endeayour, | | 
TUB, S. (cose, tubbe, Belg.) a large round open veſſel of 
wood, the parts of which are held together by hoops. 
TU'BE, S. (Fr. tubus, Lat.) a pipe. 
 TU'BERCLE, S. 8 Fr, . tuburculum, Lat.) a ſmall 
ſwelling or excreſcence ; a pimple. | 
TU'CK,-S. (tucca, Brit. a knife; tig, Perſ. a ſword; effec, 
Fr. ferca, Ital.) a long narrow ſword. A kind of net with a 
narrow meſh and a long bunt in the middle. 
To TU'CK,'v. ». (trucken, Teut. to preſs) uſed with up, 
to cruſh together, or hinder from ſpreading. To turn and 
* faſten cloaths up to make them ſhorter. ſed with in, to 
force the bed cloaths between the bed and bedſtead to keep 
out the air. 
T UCEER, 8. a border of linnen or lace, on the boſom of 
a ſhift. | 
TUE'SDAY, S. (tiwe/deg, Sax. tu/dag, Dan. dienſtag, Tent. 
 dien/dag, Belg. This Wormius and Marſhal derive from 751 
Ja or Di/a, the wife of Thor; but Johnſon derives tue/dag, 
Sax. from tuv, Sax. Mars) the third day of the week. 
TUFF, -S. (aße, Fr.) a number of threads, ribbans, 
2 leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined together. A 
„ r 
To TU, v. a. (tigan, teogan, Sax.) to pull with continued 
violence or ſtrength. To pluck. Neuterly, to pull hard. 
To labour. 
| TOR S. the ad of pulling with the utmoſt and continued 
effort. 
TULY TION, 8. (zuitio, Lat.) the care of a guardian or tu- 
tour. | 
To TU'MBLE, v. 3. (tommelen, Belg. tombolare, Ital. tomber, 
Fr.) to fall ſuddenly on the ground. To fall down. To 
play tricks by putting the body into different poſtures. 
Actively, to turn over in a confuſed manner. To throw 
down by chance or violence. | 

 TU'MBLE. S. a fall. en 

TU MOUR, S. (Fr. tumor, Lat.) a diſeaſe in which the 
wag looſe their natural ſtate by a great increaſe of their 
ize. A ſwelling. Affected pomp or greatneſs. 


t.) a factious and 
clamorous aſſembly of the multitude. | 
TUMU'LTUOUS, adj. ( tumultueux, Fr.) gathering in a 

confuſed and noiſy manner. © Turbulent. 


TUN, S. ( tunne, Sax. tonne, Belg. tonne, tonneau, Fr.) a 


large caſk, A meaſure containing two hogſheads. A large 
- quantity, in weight two thouſand pounds. A cubic ſpace 
in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. | | 
at in caſks. 


PIO J, v. a. to | 
TUNE, S. (taon, Belg. ton, Swed, tuono, Ital. tone, Fr. tonus, 
Lat.) a diverſity of muſical notes put together. Sound. 


Preceded by in, a ſtate 
ticular purpoſe. | 
„ V. &. to put in a ſtate wherein concords may be 

uage, to beat. 
o utter with a 


proper for uſe, exerciſe or any par- 


ſounded. To ſing muſically, In low lan 
fond to another. 
muſical or whining voice. | | 
TU/NIC, S. (tunique, Fr. tunica, Lat.) a part of the Ro- 
man. dreſs, reſembling our waiſtcoats, with very ſhort 
ſleeves. A covering, 


'TU'NNAGE, S. the content of a veſſel meaſured by the tun. 
A tax laid on a tun burthen. | | 


TUNNEL, S. the ſhaft or paſſage for ſmoke in a chimney. A 
pipe with a conical or globular head, with which liquor is 
poured inzo a caſk or bottle. | | | 

To TU'P, v. . to but like a ram. AQively, to ut 

TURBAND, er TURBANT, S. (Turk. ) 
the cover of linnen, c. worn on the head by the Turks. 

TU/RBID, (turbidus; Lat.) thick or muddy. 


Lat.) twiſted, 


3 T7 
a - 


botany, of à conical form. 


FU'RBULENCE, or TU'RBULENCY, 8. (Fr. turbulen-, 


. 


tia, Lat.) a tumult or confuſion. 


-TWE'AGUE, or TWE'AK 


TWTG, S. (wig, tviga, 


ſpiral. In | 


| 


T WI 
TU RF, S. on, Sax, cer Belg. and Swed) a clod co- 
N deen 20s "A part of & ſurface df the ground. 
ts | 8 the Tun, is one who. is fond of racing or 
courſingg. : 2) 0 ls 4 = by | 

TU'RGID, adj. (turgidus, Lat.) ſwelling ; bloated z vainly 
pompous, PEO AN Bt + 

TU'RMOIL, S. (according to Skinner, from rmemoille,. Fr. 
a mill hopper; but according to 8 from weil, la- 
bour) trouble, harraſſing uneaſineſs. i 

To TURM OIL, v. 4. to wich tumult or commotion. 

To keep unquiet. | 1 1.0: 

To TU'RN, v. a. (tyrnan, Sax.  tourner, Fr. from torno, 
Lat.) to put into a circular motion, or move round. To 
change ſides, or put that uppermoſt which was undermoſt. 
To change place, poſture, fortune, or party. To brin 

the inſide outwards. To form, or transform. To trafil- 
late. To change with reſpe& to affection, inclination, or 
regard, followed by «nts. To attack after changing: po- 
ſture, followed by 8 To cauſe nauſeouſneſs, followed 
by fomach. To make giddy, followed by Head. To di- 
rect to, or from any point or purpoſe. To apply, fol- 
lowed by re. To fly, followed by back. To reverſe or 
alter. Uſed with pi 6a to revolve or conſider. Uſed 
with away, to diſmiſs or diſcard. Uſed with back, to re- 
turn to the peiſon who gave, ſent, or ſold. To double 
the contrary way. Uſed with of, to diſmiſs, to reſign, to 
divert. Uſed with of, to advance to an age beyond, to 
exceed. Uſed with over, to transfer, to throw off the 
ladder. Neuterly, to move round, to change the poſture 
g_y ſo as to face, uſed with wper. To change or alter. 
o grow ſour, applied to liquors. | 

TU'RN, S. the act of moving round, or coming back to 
the ſame place. A winding path. A walk to and fro. 
Change or alteration, Occaſion. Time at which any 
thing is to be done, or wherein perſons punctually ſucceed 
each other. Convenience. Form, art, ſhape, or man- 
ner, The manner in which the words of a ſentence are re- 
mR__ By turns, ſignifies, alternately, or one after ano- 
ther. om 

TU'RNCOAT, S. one who forſakes his party or principles 
for thoſe which are oppoſite. 

TU'RNING, S. a winding; a ſtreet which croſſes a main 
road or ſtreet. 

TURNPIKE, S. a croſs of two bars, armed at the end with 
pikes, turning on a pin, and fixed to prevent the paſſa 
of horſes. A gate by which a paſſage 1s obſtructed till a cer- 
tain ſum of money 1s paid. 

TURRET, S. (turris, Lat.) a ſmall eminence or tower, 
raiſed above the body of a building. 

TU'SH ! i#nterje#. a word uſed to expreſs contempt. 


| TU'SK, S. (tyxaf;, Sax. reſten, old Friſ.) the fangs or long 


teeth of a boar, &c. 
TU'T, interj. a word uſed to command filence and expreſs 
contempt. 
TU'TELAR, or TU'TELARY, adj. (tufela, Lat.) having 
the guardianſhip, or particular defence and protection of 
any perſon or thing. | 
TU”TOUR, 8. (tuteur, Fr. tutor, Lat.) one who has the 
care of a perſon's education and morals. . OY 
To TU'TOR, or TU'TOUR, v. 4. to inſtru. 
tend to teach with infolence. 


To pre- 


TWA'IN, adj. (twegen, Sax.) two. ig | | 
| To TWA'N 6, v. x. (from the ſound) to ſound with a quick 
ſharp noiſe. | | | 


To TWA'TTLE, v. a. (weren, Teut.) to prate. . 

To TWE/AG, or TWEAK, v. 4. (ada, Teut.) to pinch 

or ſqueeze between the fingers. 2 | 
. 8. perplexity or diſtreſs. A 


low word ! | "$i | 
TWE'EZERS, S. (ety, Fr.) nippers or pincers uſed in pul- 
ling off hairs, 
| TWELFTH, a. (tawelfta, Sax.) the ſerond after the tenth. 
The ordinal of TwzLve. 2 
TWE'LVE, adj. (rwalib, twalyf, Goth. rwelf, Sax. eff, 
Run.) two and ten, 1 


TWENTIETH, adj. (twenteogotha, Sax.) the next in or- 
der to the nineteenth. The ordinal of twenty. | 
TWENTY, adj. (rwentig, Sax. fiubu, Run.) twice ten. 


33 adj. (twigith, Sax. fever, Belg.) two. times; 
doubly. _ 2 IO OD 
F Sax. hg, Belg.) a ſmall ſhoot 
of a branch pagan f 
TWILIGHT, S. (Aveeliebr, Belg. raveoneleobr, Sax.) the 
appearance of light before ſun- riſe and after ſun ſet. An 
obſcure light; an uncertain viex. 
TWIN, S. (win, Sax. fabetlingen, Belg.) children born 
at the ſame birth. wi ann 
8P | Ts 


- 


3 


. 
17 


To "TWINE, v. 4. (ess, Sax. muynan, Belg.) to wind 
thread round any ſubſtance. To twiſt ſo as to unite or 
form into one body. Neuterly, to wind or form wind- 


Ings. 0 . wg a 
TWINE, S. a twiſted thread. A twiſt. An embrace form- 


ed by twiſting round any part. 


To TWINGE, v. a. (twingen, Belg. twinge, Dan.) to 


| torment with a ſudden-and ſhort-pain. To pinch. 22 

TWTNGE, S. a ſhort, ſudden, ſharp pain. A pinch. 

To TWINKLE, v. =. (twinclian, Sax.) to 
ſhine with intermitted Light. To open and 


uickly. 


t the eye 


TWYNKLE, S. a ſparkling intermitting light. The mo- 


tion of the eye. 
To TWTRL, v. 4. (from whirl) to turn or force round. 
TWIST, v. a. ( getwiſan, Sax. twigen, Belg.) to form by 

turning round. To writhe. 


the ſhall unite together. To infinuate. 

TWTST, 8. the act of turning round ſeveral things ſo as 
to unite them. Any thing made by winding two bodies 
together. A cord. A writhe. ; 

To TWIT, v. a. (edwitan, Sax.) to reproach, or mention 
to a perſon by way of a ſneer. f 

To "TCH, v. 4. (edwitan, Sax.) to pull or pluck with 
a quick motion. : 

TWITCH, S. a quick or ſadden pull. A painful contrac- 
tion of the fibres. | | 

To TWITTER, v. #. to make a ſharp, intermitted and 

tremulous noiſe. To be affected with a ſtrong or ſudden 
inclination, followed by toward. 

TWYTTER, S. any motion or diſorder of paſſion, laugh- 

ing, or fretting. Bop.) 


kle, or 


To wreathe, or encircle by 
ſomething. To weave or form by turning round, ſo that 


| 


| - TM 
TWI Xr, -a contraction of BerwixT, 
TWO“, a %. (,, Goth. twa, Sax. fu, Run. dau, dauy 
Brit. aa, Ruff. Sclav. Dalm. Pol. Port, ds, Perf. 4. 
Fr. duo, Lat. and Gr.) a number compoſed of one added 
to one: This word is often uſed-in compoſition, | 
To TVE, v. a. See Tis. + th 
TVE, S. a knot; a bond or obligation. 
TERS N * TixE. 81 | 
'MPANY, S. (:ympanum, Lat.) a ſwelling in the 
FR a makes it * a drum. x Ling body 
V, adj. (written likewiſe tiny, from 7ynt, 
3 ſmall. — ym aaa 
T'Y'PE, S. (typus, Lat. wwe, rape, Gr.) an emblem or mark 
of any thing. That by which any thing is ſymbolically 
or hieroglypically prefigured. A printing letter. | 
STIR , adj. repreſenting by ſome ſymbol or hierogly- 


PICs, | 

To TY'PIFY, v. a. to expreſs by ſome ſymbol, action, or 
hieroglyphic. | 

TYRA'NNIC, or TYRA'NNICAL. adj. (tyrannicus, Lat, 
tyranuique, Fr. Toperne;, turamikos, Gr.) afiing without te- 

to the laws, rights or properties of a people: Impe- 
rious, or like a tyrant. 

To TY RANNISE, v. =. (tyranniſer, Fr.) to govern or a& 
in an imperious and rigourous manner like a tyrant. 

TV RANT, 8. Crugames, turannot, Gr. tyrans, Lat. tir, 
Brit. and Erſe, and gyrhaner, Brit. a ſhare) a perſon who 
governs imperiouſly and rigorouſly. A ſevere maſter. An 
oppreſſour. 

TY RO, S. (tiro, Lat.) a novice ; one in his rudiments, or 
not maſter of has art. 
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VAI 


The twentieth letter of the Engliſh alphabet; when 
it is uſed as a conſonant its form is different from 
I that of the vowel, being made thus V, and bor- 
rowed originally from the Phenician alphabet, but per- 
haps more properly from the Latin, Gothic, or Saxon. 
VA'CANCY, S. (VacaxT) an empty ſpace. A chaſm. 
Times of leiſure or relaxation. Liſtleſſneſs or emptineſs 
of I" I Þ Lat) * 1 
VA CAN T, adj. (Fr. vacant, Lat.) empty; having nothin 
in it. RY from crowds, * „ or e 
Having no poſſeſſour or incumbent. At leiſure or diſen- 
gaged. Void of thought. 
To VACA'TE, v. 4. (wvacatus, Lat.) to make void or va- 
cant. To defeat, or annul. | 
VACA'TION, S. (Fr. wacatio, Lat.) all that time which 
paſſes between term and term. Leiſure or freedom from 
trouble, buſineſs,” or perplexity. 
VACUTTY, 8. (wacuite, Fr. watuitaj, Lat.) the ſtate of 


being unoccupi body. Space void of body. Want 
8 id | 4 = 


VA'CUDM, S. (Lat.) ſpace not occupied by matter, 
VA'GABOND, adj. (Fr.) wandering about, or having no 
ſettled habitation, W 
VA'GABOND, 8. a perſon that wanders about and has ho 
ſettled habitation, - —. 95 
VAGA RT, S. ( 1, Lat.) a wild freak or frolic. 
VAGINOPE 65, adj. (vagina, Lat. a ſheath and r 
1 1 2 having the wings covered or ſheathed with 
ES, | 
YA GRANT» adj, (vagant „Fr.) wanderin g or having no 
fixed place. | 
VAGRANT, S. one that has no ſettled place: uſed in an 
VA'GUE, a. (Fr. vagus, Lat.) wandering or having no 
ſettled 141 Unkxed, unſettled or e > 
VA'IL, S. (vaile, Fr. this word is at preſent written weil, 
from velun, Lat. and the verb, in the ſame manner, from 


C9 


VALUE. (Fr.) Price; worth, Price equal to the worth of 


V AL 


velo, Lat. yet as the old manner of writing ſhows it might 
have been borrowed originally from the Fr. it might fil 
be continued) a curtain or cover thrown over any thing to 
conceal it. A part of a dreſs by which the face is covered. 
In the plural, money given to ſervants, but this ſhould be 
written wales, from vale, Lat. a dieu, a compliment made at 
taking leave. 


To VAIL, v. a. (avaller le bonnet, Fr.) to lower, let fall, 


or pull off by way of compliment. The ceremony of 
« ailing the bonnet in falutations.” 'Appis. Neuterly, 
to ſhow reſpeR by yielding or ſubmitting. See Ve1r. 
VAIN, adj. (Fr. vanzs, Lat.) without effect. Having no 
ſubſtance or reality. Proud of little things. Oftenta- 
tious. Idle or worthleſs. Falſe: I Vain; to no pur- 
poſe or end; without effect. When uſed in compoſition, it 
1mphes oſtentatious. 
VA'LANCE, S. (according to Skinner from Valencia, whence 
ey were brought) the drapery hanging round the teſter 


of a bed. 

VA LE, S. (val, Fr. wallis, Lat.) a low ground lying be- 
tween two hills. In the plural, money given to ſervants, 
from wale, Lat. | 

VU FO 'S. a ſweetheart choſen on St. Valentine's 

a 

vA Lkr. S. (Fr.) a — 4 | 

VALETUDINA/RIAN, or VALETU'DINARY, adj. (va- 
letudinaire, Fr. valetudo, Lat.) fickly. 

VA'LIANT, adj. ( vaillant, Fr.) brave; ſtont or coura- 
eous. . 
VA'LID, adj. (valide, Fr. validur, Lat.) ſtrong or effica- 
cious, applied to things. Concluſive, or having force, ap- 

T. to argument. | | 

VA'LOUR,'"'S. valeur, Fr. valor, Lat.) courage. 

VALUABLE; adj. (valablr, Fr.) of great price or worth. 
Deſerving eſteem, 


a thing. 10 


4 VEG 


To vALUx, . 4 (valnir, Fr.) to rate at a certain price. N 


To have in high eſteem. To appraiſe or eſtimate. | 
VALVE, S. ( vatoa, Lat. a folding door) an thing that 
opens and ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel. In anatomy, 
a membrane which opens in certain veſſels to admit 
blood and ſhuts to prevent its returning, 
VA'MP, S. the upper leather of a ſhoe, | 
To VA'MP, v. 4. (ſuppoſed by Skinner to be derived from 
awant, Fr. before, and to mean laying on a new outſide) 
to piece an old thing with ſomething new. To repair 
any thing old or decayed in order to make it paſs for new, 
VAN, S. (avant, Fr. before). the front or line of an 
army. Any thing ſpread wide by which a wind 1s raifed, 
from van, Fr. wannus, Lat. a wine. AT 
VA'NE, S. (vacne, Belg. vaian, Goth. to blow) a plate hung 
on a pin ſo as to turn with the wind. 
VA'N-GUARD, S. (Pawant garde, Fr.) the front or firſt 
line of an army. | | 


To VA'NISH, v. u. ( vaneſco, Lat. evanouir, Fr.) to diſ- 


appear. . 

VA MTY, S. ( vanits, Fr. wanitas, Lat.) 22 Un- 
certainty. Fruitleſs deſire or endeavour. Falſhood. Vain 
purſuit. An object of petty pride. Oſtentation. 

To VA'NQUISH, v. a. (vaincre, Fr.) to conquer, ſubdue, 
or confute. x 

VA'POUR, S. (wafer, Fr. vapor, Lat.) the ſmall particles 
of a fluid, which, being ſeparated by heat, aſcend into the 
air. A wind. A ſteam. A vain imagination. In the 
plural, a diſeaſe cauſed by flatulencies, diſordered, or hy- 
e ee affections in women, ſynonimous to the 
pleen in men. | ef 

To VA'POUR, v. x. (vapora, Lat.) to fly off in fumes. 
Figuratively, to bully or brag. 

VARIABLE, adj. (Fr. variabilis, Lat.) changing; not long 
the ſame. | 

VA'RIANCE, S. (from VAR) a ſtate of enmity. 

VARIA'TION, S. (Fr. wariatio, Lat.) change of colour, 
ſound or ſtate. Deviation. 2 

To VA'RIEGATE, v. a. (variegatus, low Lat.) to ſtain 
with different colours. 

VARIE'TY, S. (wariets, Fr. varietat, Lat.) change. Inter- 

mixture of different things. Difference. 

VARIOUS, adj. (varius, Fat.) different. Changeable; un- 
like each other. Marked with different colours. Nume- 
rous. 

VA RLE T, S. (old Fr. now written valet) antiently a ſer- 
vant; but at preſent uſed as a term of reproach to convey 
the idea of a worthleſs perſon. 

VA'RNISH, S. (wernis, Fr. wernix, Lat.) matter laid on 
wood, metal, c. to make them ſhine. Figuratively, a 
cover or palliation of a crime. 

To VA'RNISH, v. a. to cover with ſomething fluid. To 
conceal a defect with ſomething ornamental or rhetorical. 
To VARY, v. a. (vario, Lat. varier, Fr.) to change. To 
make of different kinds, Neuterly, to appear in different 

forms. To be different from each other. To alter. To 

"deviate. To ſhift colours. To be at variance. 

VA'SE, S. (Fr. vas, Lat.) a veſſel ; generally applied to one 
deſigned for ſhow rather than uſe, | 

VA'SSAL, S. (Fr. vaſalo, Ital.) one holding by the will of 
a ſuperiour. A ſubject or dependant. A ſervant ſubje& 
to the will of another. 

VA'ST, adj. (waſte, Fr. waſtus, Lat.) great or large; gene- 
rally applied to any thing enormouſly great. 

VA'T, S. (war. Belg. fat, Sax.) fee Far. 

VAU'LT, S. (pronounced waut ; from woute, Fr. velta, 
Ital.) a continued arch. A cellar, ſo called becauſe arched 
generally on the top. A cave. A repoſitory for the dead 
under a church. A leap. 

To VAU'LT, v. 4. (wouter, Fr.) to arch or ſhape like an 
arch. To cover with an arch. Neuterly, to leap, jump, 
or ſhow poſtures, from wo/tzger, Fr. 2 Ital. 

To VAU'NT, v. a. C vanter, Fr.) to boaſt of. Neuterly, 
to diſplay in an oſtentatious manner. To boaſt or brag. 

VAU'NT, S. a brag or boaſt. | 

U'DDER, S. (ader, Sax. and Belg. uber, Lat.) the dug of a 
cow or other large beaſt, | 

VE'AL, S. (veel, old Fr. a calf; contracted from vitellus, 
Lat.) the fleſh of a calf. 3 

To VE'ER, v. #. (virer, F.) to turn about. Actively, to 
let out, uſed wich cat. To turn or change. 

VE'GETABLE. S. (Fr. wegetabilis, low Fat) an organiſed 
body, -confilting af various parts, taking in its nouriſh- 
ment uſually by a root, and in ng its dimenſions by 
growth. A plant. 5 

VE GETABLE, adj. having the nature of a plant. 

To VE'GETATE, v. u. ( vegeto, Lat.) to grow. 


— 


VVE'HEMENT, 'adj. ( 


«1 | 


VEHE'MENCE, or VEHR MEN cv,. s. ( wehementia, Lat.) 
violence. Ardour; vigour. | ans 
r. webemens, Lat.) with force, vio- 
lence, or rne ſs. , 


VEHICLE, S. {wehiculum, Lat.) that in which any thing is 
carried, conveyed, or uſed as a means of waſhing down any 
thing to be ſwallowed. | | | 

To VEIL, v. a. (welo, Lat. fee Vars) to cover the face 
with any thing. To cover or hide. & nb 

VEIL, S. (wvelum, Lat.) a cover uſed to conceal the face, 
A cover or diſguiſe, bs 

VEIN, S. (weine, Fr. venum, Lat.) a veſſel which conveys 
the blood from the arterie back to the heart. A hollow or 
cavity. The courſe of metal in a mine, Tendency or 
turn of mind. The time when any inclination is ſtrongeſt. 
Humour or temper. - | | 

To VE'LLICATE, v. 4. vellice, Lat.) to twitch. | 

VE'LLUM, S. (win, Fr. velamen, Lat.) the {kin of a calf 
dreſſed for writing. | 

VELO'CITY,.S. (welecits, Fr. welecitas, Lat.) ſpeed; quick- 
neſs of motion. Q "1 

VE'LVET, 8. {wvelato, Ital. velburt, Fr. willas, Lat.) a kind 
of filk with a ſhort pile, 

VE'NAL, adj. (Fr. wenalis, Fr.) capable of being bought. 
To be purchaſed ; mercenary. A word of reproach ! 

To my ND, v. a. (vendre, Fr. vendo, Lat.) to fell or offer 
to jale. | ' | 

VE'NEMOUS, a. (from wenom, or venir, Fr. but if from 
the former more properly written venomous) poilonous. 

VE'NERABLE, ac. (Fr, wenerabi/is, Lat.) to be regarded 
with awe or reverence. .- . | 

To VE'NERATE, v. a. venerer, Fr. veneror, Lat.) to treat 
or regard with awe or reverence. 

VENE REAL, adj. (wenereus, Lat.) relating to love; caught 
by love embraces. a | 

VE'NERY, 8. { wenerie, Fr. from wener, Fr.) hunting. 
« Beaſts of vencry and fiſhes.” BROWN. Laſciviouſneſs. 

To VE'NGE, v. a. (wenger, Fr.) to puniſh for ſome offence. 
Seldom uſed. 0 

VE'NGEANCE, 8. 
crime or offence. 

VE/NIABLE, or VE'NIAL, adj. Cveniel, Fr, from venta, 
Lar* pardon) pardonable. Permitted, or allowed, from ve- 
nia, Lat. permiſſion. 

VE'/NISON, S. (pronounced wer/or, from wenai/on, Fr.) the. 
fleſh of deer; game or beaſts of chaſe. 

VE'NOM, S. {(wenin, Fr.) poiſon. 

VE'NOMOUS. a. ſee Vexewuvs, 

VE/NT, S. ( fente, Fr. a fiſſure) a ſmall aperture, or hole 
by which any vapour tranſpires. Paſſage from ſecrecy to 
public notice. Sale; from vente, Fr. 

To VE/NT, v. a. (venter, Fr. eventare, fventare, Ital.) to 
let out at a ſmall hole or aperture. To let out, give 
way to, or free from reſtraint. To utter. To publiſh, 
To fell. | 

VENTA'NNA, S. (Span.) a window. nt 

VE'NTER, S. (Lat.) in anatomy, any cavity of the body, 
but particularly the abdomen. In law, a womb, or 
mother. 4 

To VE'NTILATE, v. a. (ventilatus, Lat.) to fan with the 
wind. To winnow. To examine or diſcuſs any contro» 
verted point. | 

VENTILA'TOR. S. an inſtrument invented by Dr. Hales, 
to extract foul, and ſupply places with freſh, air. 

VE/NTRICLE, 8. (ventricule, Fr. ventriculus, Lat.) the 
ſtomach. Any ſmall cavity, particularly thoſe of the 
heart. \ | | 

VE'/NTURE, S. (ure, Fr.) hazard. An undertaking 
of chance and danger. Chance. A flake, At a VEN- 
TURE 3; is, at hazard; without conſideration or preme- 
ditation. | oy 

To VE'NTURE, v. . to dare; to —— Uſed with at 
or upon, to engage in or attempt without any proſpect or 
2 of ſecurity. Actively, to expoſe to hazard or 
riſque. | ; 

VERA'CITY, 8. (wverax, Lat.) conſiſtency of words with 
fact; or _—_— of deeds with promiſes. 

VE'RB, S. (werbe, F. verbum, Lat.) a part of ſpeech ſigni- 

ing, exiſtence, action, or paſſion. 

VERBAL, adj. (Fr. werbalis, Lat.) ſpoken, oppoſed to writ- 
ten; conſiſting only in words. 

VERBATIM, a4. (Lat.) word for word. 

VERBOY'SE, adj. (verbeſus, Lat.) abounding or tedious with 
words. | 

VE'RDANT, adj. (verdolant, Fr. wiridans, Lat.) green. 

VE/RDICT, S. (verum dictum, Lat.) the determination of a 
jury on any cauſe. A deciſion. Judgment. 5 N 

R- 


(Fr.) puniſhment or revenge for ſome 


T # 3 4 a 
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VERDURR, 8. Wr.) green colou .... 

VE RGE, 8. 2 wirga, Lat.) à rod, or ſomething in chat 
form, carried before a in office ;the brink, edge or 
utmoſt border; from wenge, Lat. In law, the compals a- 
bout the king's court, bounding the juriſdiction of the lord 
ſteward, and the coroner of the king's houſe. - 

To VE'RGE,.v« #. (verge, Lat.) to tend or bend down- 
wards ; uſed with towerds.  - #44 
ue VERIFY, v. 3. (wverifier, Fr.) to prove true, or ju- 

VERILY. adv. in truth; indeed. 1 0:94 5 

VE/RMINE, -S. (Fr. wermis, Lat.) any noxious animal; 
applied generally to ſmall ones. . . 

VERNA'CULAR, adj, ( vernaculus, Lat.) of ones own 
country. ö * 

dE RN AI. ( vernus, Lat.) belonging to the Spring. 

VERSE, S. (wers, Fr. werſus, Lat.) a line conſiſting of a 
certain ſucceſſion of ſounds or number of ſyllables ; a ſe- 
ction or a paragraph of a book; poetry. 

To be VE'RSED, v. . (bien vers, Fr. werfor, Lat.) to 
be ſkilled in or acquainted with. 

mee. S. (Fr.) the art or practice of mak- 
ing verſes. | 

To VE'RSIFY, v. =. (werfifier, Fr.) To. make verſes. 

v HATER, to turn to verſe. La hos avalin 
„ RSION, S. (Fr. werfio, 0 - Tranflation. 

VE'RT, S. (Fr.) any _ that bears a green leaf. 

ar (Lat.) the zenith 2 over the head. 
The top. ü 

VERTICAL, adj, (Fr.) placed in the zenith or over 
head ; placed perpendicular to the horizon. 

VERTIGO, 8. (Lat.) giddineſs, or a diſeaſe wherein ob- 
jects, though fixed, appear to turn round, attended with 
a fear of falling and dimneſs of fight. | 

VERY, adj. (wray, Fr. weray, old Engl. -werus, Lat.) 
true ; . the ſame, or identical; to a great degree. 

VE'SSEL, S. (waſelle, Fr. was, Lat.) any thing in which 

liquours or other things are put; thoſe parts of an animal 
body which contain the fluids ; any vehicle by which things 
are conveyed on the water. * 2 

VEST, S. (weftis, Lat.) an outer ent. 

To VEST, v. a. (weftio, Lat.) to dreſs, to make poſſeſ- 
four of, to put into poſſeſſion. 
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VE'STAL, S. (wefalis, Lat.) a virgin. conſecrated to 77. 
VILLAIN, S. (wilain, Fr.) one who held of another by 


fa; figuratively, a pure virgin. 

VE'STIGE, S. r. 75 1. 
by which any thing may be traced, | 

VE'STRY, S. {(weftiaire, Fr.) a room in a church where- 
in the miniſter puts on his ſurplice, or ſtays till it is time 
to perform his function. 

* S. (Fr. veffura, Lat.) a garment or robe; 

 drefs. . 

VE'TERAN, ag. (weteranus, Lat.) long prafticed in war; 
long experienced. - .. 

VE”"TERAN, S. an old foldier ; one long experienced or 

ö * 5 in any thing. 

To 'VE'X, v. a. (ve, Lat.) to make uneaſy or angry by 

importunity or impoſition. 

VEXA”TION, S. the act of troubling, or ſtate of being 

_ troubled ; the cauſe of trouble or uncafineſfs. 

ULV. adj. (oga, Sax. gan, Goth. to fear ; as it was 
formerly written oughly, it might be derived from ouphlite, 


1. e. like an hobgoblin) deformed, offenfive to the fight, 
void of beauty. 
VFAL, S. (pn, Gr.) a ſmall bottle. . 


VIVAND, S. (viande, French, wivanda, Ital.) food; meat 
dreſſed. 


VIA'TICUM, 8. (Lat.) proviſion for a journey. In the 
- Romiſh church, the laſt rites performed to fit a perſon for 


To VFBRATE, v. a. (vibratus, Lat.) to brandiſh or move 
to or fro with a quick motion. To make to quiver. Neu- 
- terly, to play up and down, or to and fro, alternately. 
VIBRA*TION, 8. the ad of moving to and fro, or up- 
wards and downwards, alternately. _ f 
VICAR, 8. (icarius, Lat.) one who poſſeſſes an appropri- 
ated or impropriated beneſice. One who performs the 
- duty of another. 
VICE, 8, (vitium, Lat.) an habitual courſe of actions 
| "to the laws of virtue, A fault. A kind of ſmall 
iron preſs, uſed in holding any thing faſt and moving by 
| ferews ; from vi, Belg.  Gripe. Vics in compoſition is 
derived from the Latin, and fignifies one who atts inftead 
of *. erior, or is the ſecond in command,  _ 
VICEFNITY, 8. (icin, Lat.) nearnefs. ' 
VICIOUS, 2%. ( from vice. 
ting actions contrary to virtue; 


See Virious, commit- 


un, Lat.) a footfiep or mark | 


| 
| 


N 


VI AT UE, S. (wertit, Fr. wirtas, 


V 1 R j f 
- VICVSSITUDE, 8. (vicifitudo, ' Lat.) regular changes 


' wherein the ſame things return in ſueceſſion. Revolution 
; VICTIM, S. (vi@ima, Lat.) ſomething ſiain in Hacrißce. 
Something deſtroyed. S ede 
VICTOR, or VYCTOUR, S. ( victor, Lat. It is obfery. 
ed that this word is generally followed by over, or at, and 
rarely by of} a conquerour. One who gains the advantage 
in an n ; 0 
VICT RIOUS, adj. (viQorieux, Fr.) having obtained don. 
queſt or the advantage. Producing or betokening conqueg 
VICTORY, 8. (vichoire, Fr. viftoria, Lat.) conqueſt ; ſae.. 
ceſs in any conteſt, | 
_ VI'CTUAL, or VVCTUALS, S. (wvi#zailes, Fr. wittnss. 
lia, Ital.) meat, or food. This word is ſeldom ſed in 
the ſingular. - _ 
VIDE'TICET, adv. (Lat.) to wit. That is. Uſually Writs 
ten contractedly thus, viz. 
To VIE, v. a. (the etymology is uncertain) to ſhow or 
practiſe in oppoſition or competion. Neuterly, to con- 
teſt for ſuperiority. To emulate, followed by di. 
To VIE'W, v. a. (ven, Fr.) to _— or look into by way 
of examination or curioſity. To look at. 
VIE'W, S. a "by n Sight. Survey. The reach of ſight, 
Appearance or ſhow. Exhibition or diſplay to the mind. 
Intention or _ Te a | 
VIGIL, S. (wvigilia, Lat.) a watch, or devotions paid to 
ſaints while other perſons are generally at reſt. The fat 


kept before a holyday. | 
VI'GILANCE, - 8. (Fr. <igilantia, Lat.) forbearance of 
ſleep. Watchfulneſs. 7 Ee T + 


VIGILANT, adj. (vigilans, Lat.) watchful. Circumſpect 
to prevent danger | 

VI/'GOROUS, adj. (vigor, Lat.) full of ſtrength and life. 

VIGOUR, S. (wigueur, Fr. vigor, Lat.) ſtrength, force or 

er of body or mind. Energy. 

VILE, adj. (wil, Fr. vilis, Lat.) baſe; mean; deſpicable; 
wicked. | ine 

To VILIFV, v. a. to debaſe. To defame, or endeavour 
to make contemptible. | Fey 

VILL, S. ville, Fr. villa, Lat.) a village; or a ſmall col- 
lection of houſes. - | 

VILLA, S. — a country ſeat. 


VILLAGE, S. (Fr.) à ſmall collection of houſes in the 
country, leſs than à town. > 1 


baſe tenure. A wicked and baſe wretch. | 

VFILLANOUS, aj. baſe ; vile; wicked; ſorry : Uſed ſome- 
times to heighten the idea of any thing low and baſe. 

VFLLANY, S. baſe wickedneſs. 

To VINDICATE, v. a. ( vindicatus, Lat.) to juſtify from 
any charge or accuſation. To avenge. To aſſert, or 
claim effeQually. 

VINDICA'TION, 8. (Fr.) defence; apology ; juſtific 
tion. 

VI'NDICATIVE, or VINDICTIVE, adj. given to te- 
venge. | 
VINE, S. (winea, Lat.) the _ which bears the grape. 
VINEGAR, 8. (winaigre, Fr.) wine made four. Any 

thing ſour. 

VINEYARD, 8. (winegeard, Sax.) ground - planted with 
vines. 4: a a *. 

VFNOUS, adj. (vinaſur, Lut.) having the qualities of, or 
ſembling, -wine. | 

VIINTAGE, S. (visage, Fr.) the ſeaſon for making wine. 
The produce of wine for the year. 

To VIOLATE, v. a. (violatus, Lat.) to injure or hurt. 
To break any law. To injure a Soi hydro To raviſh. 

VIOLENCE, 8. (Fr. wiolentia, t.) force. Unjuſt ap- 
—— of ſtreugth. An aſſault. Vehemence. Injury. 

aviſhment. | ; 

VVOLENT, adj. (wiolentus, Lat.) acting with great, con- 
tinued, and an unjuſt application of force. Occaſioned by 


force, ſed to natural. t 
VIRA'GO, 8. (Lat.) a female warriour. A maſculine wo- 
man. | 


VIRGIN, 8. (wierge, Fr. wirgo, Lat.) a maid. Any thing 
not uſed or foiled. | | 
VIRFVLE, ag. (virilis, Lat.) belonging to, or becoming à 


n. 

VIRTUAL, adj. (wvirtzel, Fr.) having the efficacy though 
not the ſenſible and material part. 

VIRTUALLY, adv. in effect though not formally. 

J a habit of actin 

agreeable ta the rules of morality, which improves an 

perfeRz tlie poſſeſſour. Moral excellence. A. medicinal 
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VIRTUOSO, 8. (ttal.) a man curious in collecting antique 
v ＋ natufal curioſities. | 


KTUOUS, adj. 7 21. good. Chaſte. 
VIRULENCE, or VIRULENCV, S. (from VIX UI ENT) 
actimony or bitterneſs of temper. Malignit yx. 
VUVRULENT, adj. (Fr. virulentus, Lat.) poiſonous ; bitter. 


VPFSCID, ag. (wiſcidus, Lat.) reſembling glue in its con- 
ſiſtence and ſticking. | 
VISCOUNT, S. (Fr. pronounced wicount) an order or dig- 
nity next to an earl; it was an ancient title as an office, 
but a modern one as a dignity, being never mentioned as 

ſuch before the reign of Hen VI. 

vr — - adj. ( viſpueux, Fr. viſceſus, Lat.) ſticky or 
glutinous, | 

VISIBLE, 'adj. (Fr. wvi/ibilis, Lat.) to be perceived by the 

e. Apparent, 

VISION, 8. (Fr. ve, Lat.) fight. The act or faculty of 
— A ſupernatural appearance which a perſon ſees 
waking. 

To VISIT, v. a. (wvifito, Lat. wifiter, Fr.) to go to ſee. In 
ſcripture, to ſend good or evil in reward or puniſhment; to 
ſalute with a preſent. To take a ſurvey or inſpection of 
as a biſhop. 

VISIT, S. (wifite, Fr.) the act of going to ſee another. 

VFSOR, S. (though written likewiſe wi/ard, wiſar, wizard, 

and vigor; Johnſon prefers vier, becauſe both neareſt to 

©iſus, Lat. and concurring with viſage, a kindred word. 

Vifiere, Fr.) a maſk uſed to disfigure or diſguiſe. 

VISTA, S. (Lat.) a view or proſpect through a long narrow 
paſſage or avenue. | 

VISUAL, adj. (wi/zel, Fr.) uſed in fight. | 

VI'TAL, adj. {witalir, Lat.) contributing, neceſſary to, con- 
taining, or the ſeat of, life. Eſſential. 

VITALS, 8. (without a ſingular) parts neceſſary or eſſen- 

tial to liſe. * | 

VI'TIOUS, adj. (vitioſus, Lat. wiceux, Fr. if derived from 

the Latin, it ſhould be ſpelt vient, but if from the French 

wvicious) habitually wicked. Corrupt, or having noxibus 
ualities. an if WY GI 

To VETRIFY, v.4. {(witrum, Lat. glaſs, and fo, Lat. to 
become) to turn to glaſs, 

VIVA*'CIOUS, a. (vivax, Lat.) long-lived. Spritely. 

VIVA'CIOUSNESS, or VIVA'CITY, 8. F wivacite, Fr.) 
ſprightlineſs. 8 . 

VIVID, adj. vi vidus, Lat.) lively; quick; ſtriking. ; 

VIVI'PAROUS, adj. (vivu, Lat. aud pario, Lat.) bringing 
forth its young alive. h 

VIXEN, S. (wixen or fixen, a ſhe fox) a woman who is both 
ſubtle and fly. OTE | 

VI'Z, the contraction of widelicet. To wit. 

VI'ZARD, S. ſee Viso. 5 

VLZIER, 8. (properly vi. the prime miniſter of the 
Torkiſh empire | 3's 

U'LCER, S. (ulcere, Fr, alcus, Lat.) a wound of long con- 
tinuance. . | 

To U'LCERATE, v. 4. (ulcerer, Fr. ulceratus, Lat.) to affect 

with ſores or ulcers. $0 tre? 

ULTIMATE, adj. (ultimatus, Lat.) intended as an end. 

- Laſt in a train of conſequences. e po ee FP 

U'MBRAGE, S. (ombrage, Fr. umbra, Lat.) a ſhade of trees. 
A ſhadow,. Reſentment. Offence. n 

UMBRA'GEOUS, adj, (embragenx, Fr.) ſhady. 

U'MPIRE,' 8. (derived by Minſhew and Skinner from un 

pere, Fr.) an arbitratour, or one choſen to decide a diſ- 


ute. 
vN , in compoſition, implies negation, contrariety, and diſ- 
ſolution, ot the not being ſo and ſo, together with the de- 
ſtroying of ſomething already done. Before adjectives, it 
ſignifies not, or a negation of their quality; and before 
verbs, it implies, that ſomething is Eated or deſtroyed 
which has been done or ſaid before; this particle is bor- 


VISAGE, S. (Fr. viaggio, Ital.) the countenance or look, | 


rowed from the Goths and Saxons, who uſed it in the 


ſame” ſenſe ; but the words compounded with it are ſo nu- 
merous, that it would be tedious to produce them. 
UNDER, prep {undar, Goth. under, Sax. andar, Belg.) in 
a ſtate of ſubjection. 
or quantity, With the ſhow or appearance of. In a 
of oppreflion, depreſſion, or protection. In a tate of ſub- 
ordination. | 
UNDER, adv. in a flate of ſubjection. Leſs; oppoſed to 
over or more, Inferiour; ſubordinate; in the laſt Kaſe it is 
generally uſed in compoſition, as well as in thoſe of, below, 
or beneath. | | 
UNDERHAND, adv. in a ſecret and clandeſtine manner. 
To-UNDERSTA'ND, v. a. (preter ander/food ; from undar, 
Goth. ander, Sax. and fandan Goth and Sax. preter orb, 


| 


N 


Beneath. Below. In a leſs 2 | 
te 


| 


| 
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Goth. fed, Sax.) to have a perfect knowledge or pro et 
idea of. To comprehend or conceive. Neuterly, to be in! 


formed, followed with by. | 

UNDERSTANDING, S. that power of the mind by which 
we arrive at a proper idea or judgment of things. Skill. 
A ſtate free from diſpute or ſuſpicion. ' 

To UNDERTA'KE; v. 4. (preter, ##d#460k, part. paſſive 
widertaken ) to attempt or engage in. To engage or attack. 
Neuterly, to aſſume any buſineſs or province. To venture. 
To promiſe or warrant, after dart. 

U'NI, in compoſition, is borrowed from the Latin, and im- 
plies one br fingle, as anicors, a beaſt with a ſingle horn, 
from anus and cornu, Lat. p 

UNION, 8. (Fr. anis, Lit.) the act of joining two or more 
ſo as to make them one. Concord. In law, the combin- 
ing two chutches or kingdoms in one ſo that they 
=_ be adminiſtred by one miniſter, or governed by one 

ing. 

UNISON, S. a firing that has the ſame ſound with ano- 
ther. 

UNIT, S. one. That which is in the firſt place of num- 
bers in vulgar arithmetic. | 
To UNUTE, v. a. Cunitus, Lat.) to join fo as to make one. 

To thake to agree. To concur. 

UNITY, S. the ſtate of being but one. Concord. 
UNIVE'/RSAL, adj. { univer/alis, Lat.) general or extend- 
ing to all. Total. Compriſing all particulars or ſpecies. 
U'NIVERSE, S. [wunivers, Fr. univer/um, Lat.) the whole 

ſyſtem of created beings and things. 

UNIVERSITY, S. 22 Lat.) a ſchool, or collec- 
tion of colleges where all the liberal arts are taught, 
UNIVOYCAL, adj. {utivecns, Lat.) having but one mean- 
ing; regular or immutable. ; 
VOGA'B LARY, S. (wocabulaire, Fr. vocabalarium, Lat.) a 
book containing a collection of words, without their ex- 

plications. l | 

VO'CAL, adj. (Fr. wocalis, Lat.) having a voice; uttered 
or ſounded by the voice. | 

VOCA'TION, 8. (Fr. vocatio, Lat.) a ſummons. _ A trade. 
The ſecret calling af Gov to {ny particular office. 

VO*CATTIVE, S. (wvocativus, Lat. wecatif,, Fr.) in grammar, 


that caſe of a noun which we uſe when we call or ſpeak to 


a perſon. 

VOCIFERA”TION, 8. (wvoeiferatio, Lat.) clamdur. 

VO'GUE, S. (Fr.) faſhion ; or general cuſtom. me. 

VOPTCE, S. vi, Fr. wvex; Lat.) a ſound produced in the 
throat and mouth of an animal by which he communt- 
dates his ideas. A vote or opinion, In gtammar, a cir- 
cumſtance in verbs whereby they are diffinguiſhed into 
active, paſſive, &c. | 

VOPD; 4%. (vuide, Fr.) empty or containing nothing. Vain 
or ineffeftual. Null. Unſupplied or having no poſſeſſour. 

Deſtitute of. <br 

To VOID, v. a. (wuider, Fr.) to quit or leave empty. To 
emit or pour out. To annul or nulliſy. 

VOTDER, S. a baſket or trough in which meat and other 

© things are catried from table. | 

VOTTURE, 8. (Fr.) carriage. LON 

VO'LANT, adj. (Fr. welans, Lat.) flying or paſſing through 

the air. Nimble. | | : 

VOLATILE, ad. Cvolatilis, Lat.) flying or paſſing through 
the air. Spirituous or diflipating in the air. Lively. 

„ 7 | 3 

VOTE, S. (Fr.) in ing, a ſtate wherein a perſon plays 

alone, and undertakes to win all the tricks. 

VOLCA'NO, S. (Ital. from vulcanus, Lat.) a burning moun- 
tain. 3 bs 
vOLTTION, S. ( wolitio, Lat.) the actual exerciſe of che 
power the mind has fo conſider or forbear conſidering 
any idea, or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 

to Its reſt, 

VO'LLEY, S. (wvole#, Fr.) a diſcharge or flight of ſhot. 

VOLUBPFLITY, S. ( wolubilite, Fr. aptneſs to roll. Acti- 

vity of tongue ; fluency of ſpeech. 

VO'LUBLE, 4%. (wvelubilit, Lat.) formed fo as to roll ea- 
fily. Rolling. Nimble; fluent of ſpeech, applied to the 
tongue. 

VO'LUME, S. { wvolumen; Lat.) ſomething rolled op. As 
much as is rolled at once. A book; alluding to the anci- 

- cient method of rolling manuſcripts on a ſtaff. 

VOLU'MINOUS, aj. conſiſting of many volumes. 

VO'LUNTARY, N (voluntaire, Fr. woluntarius, Lat.) 
done by a motion of the will free from compulfion, or 
without being aſked. | | 

VO'LUNTARY, S. a piece of muſic played at will with- 
out any ſettled rule, generally applied to the pieces 
played at church between the eh and the firſt leſſon. 

8 Q. | VOLUN- 
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VOLUNTE/ER, S. a ſoldier who enters of his own accord. 
of pleaſure. 


VOLU'TE, S. Ker) a member of e column repreſenting 3 


*. * 
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4 TVO Mir, V. 1. 1 Lat.) to diſcharge from the 


ſtomach by the mouth. To throw up with violence. 


VvoORACIOUS, adj. (borace, Fr. Verax, Lat.) greedy; 


immoderately eager after food. | a 

VO'RTEX, S. (Lat. plural wortice:) any thing whirled 
round. | 

VO'TARY, S. (wotum, Lat.) one devoted, as by a vow, to 

any particular Religion or opinion, &c. : 

VO'TE, S. (verum, Lat.) a voice or ſuffrage given for a 
candidate. 

To VOTE, v. a. to give ones ſuffrage in behalf of a can- 
didate. 

VO'TIVE, adj. given by vow. | N 

To VOU'CH, v. 4. (woucher, Norm.) to call to witneſs. To 
atteſt, maintain, or ſupport. Neuterly, to bear witneſs, 


or give teſlimony. "Y | 

VOU'CHER, S. one who gives witneſs to any thing. Any 
thing uſed, in evidence or as a proof. 

To VOUCHSA'FE, v. a. to permit any thing to be done 
without danger: To condeſcend. The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom 
uſed. | 

VO'W, S. (van, Fr. votum, Lat.) any promiſe made to a di- 
vine power. A folemn and religious promiſe. 

To VO'W, v. a. (wouer, Fr. wovee, Lat.) to give or dedi- 
cate to a religious uſe by ſolemn promiſe. Neuterly, to 

make vows or ſolemn promiſes. 


VOWEL, S. (woyelle, Fr. wecalis, Lat.) a letter which forms | 


a ſound, or may be pronouuced by itſelf. N 
VOY”AGE, S. (woiage, Fr.) any diſtance paſſed, or to be 
_ paſted, by water; diſtinguiſhed in Engliſh from any di- 

ſtance travelled by land: which is in ar language called 
a journey. . 

UP? adv. (up, wc, upan, Sax. op, Belg. and Dan.) on 
. high, oppoſed to down. Out of bed, or ariſen. In a 
ſteate of preferment, climbing, or of inſurrection. From 
younger to elder years. Followed by down, here and 
there; diſperſedly ; backward and forward. Uſed with to, 
to an equal height, or diſtance ; adequately to. Up with, 
is uſed to expreſs the raiſing any thing to ſtrike wich. 
U'P, interje. is uſed to exhort a perſon to riſe from a ſeat 
or bed; or to rouſe him to actio | 


U'P, prep, from a lower to a higher parts oppoſed to down. | 
tion 


This word is often uſed in compo in almoſt all the 
ſenſes produced in the adverb, or prepoſition. 
To UPBRAID, v. a. (upgebradan, upgebredan, Sax.) to charge 
wich any thing diſgraceful. To mention by way of re- 
roach. To ch with having received favours. 


_ UPMOST, adj. (an irregular ſuperlative from «p) the 


highef. Wy 
UPO N, prep. (upan, Sax.) on the top or outſide. In con- 
_ ſequence of, by. After. In EI of. Some- 
times it notes reliance, truſt, or ſituation over or near. 
U'PRIGHT, , ſtrait ; perpendicular; ere&. Honeſt 
without the leaſt bias to the contrary. 
UPROAR, 8. (formerly written uprore.  Oproer, Belg. 

oprer, Dan. aufubr, Teut.) a tumult or tumultuous 

commotion. 


UPWARD, adj. (un and wears, Sax.) directed to a higher 


_ policeneſs agreeable to a city life. 


ohWig, or U'PWARDS, adj. towards an higher place : 
Towards heaven, or any ſource, More than, applied to 

quantity or number. | 

URBA'NITY, S. (urbanite, Fr. urbanites, Lat.) civility or 
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USAGE, S. 
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U'RCHIN, 8. !heweruthin, Arm, | erinaceus, Lat. 

\ hop. Applied to a child in ſlight" anger or co A. * 
To O RGE, v 4. (urgeo, Lat.) to incite or puſh, To pro- 
voke. To preſs or enforce. © To offer by way of objec. 


tion. f n 0 %., 3 % E445 N 
U RGENT, adj. (Fr. urgent, Lat.) cogent ; preſſing; vio- 


ne Br 
URIM, S. (Heb. light) Dr. Newton ſuppoſes this name 
given anly to ſignify the clearneſs and certainty of the di. 
vine anſwers obtained by the prieſt conſulting Gop with 
his breaſt-plate on, in oppoſition to thoſe of -the heathen 
which were generally ambiguous and enigmatical. 
U'RN, S. (arne, Fr. urna, Lat.) any veſſel having its mouth 
narrower than the body. A water pot. A. veſſel in 
which the remains of the dead were anciently repoſited. 
U'S, the oblique caſe plural of J, declined thus: 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. Abl. 
Sax. We, uſe, us, us, us. 
Eng. N, as, us, us; . 
br) treatment. Practiſe long continued. 
Rn © unp} GEL 
U'SANCE, S. (Fr.) intereſt paid for the uſe of money. In 
commerce, applied to the time generally giyen for the 
payment of a bill of exchange, which differs in different 
countries. 5 | 
U'SE, S. (%, Lat.) the act of employing any thing to 
any particular purpoſe. Qualities which make a thing 
proper for any purpoſe. Need, or occaſion. Advantage, 
convenience, or help. A cuſtom. Money paid for inte- 
reſt. Note, the / in the ſubſtantive is pronounced 
like ac, to diſtinguiſh it from the verb, which is ſoun 
nr | 
To U'SE, v. 4. (er, Fr. u/us, Lat.) to employ to any par- 
ticular purpoſe. To accuſtom. To treat. 
2 UL, adj. convenient, profitable, or conducive to any 
end. 3 ” f 
U'SHER, S. Cbuiſſter, Fr.) one who is now ed in intro- 
ducing ftrangers, or in preparing the way before any great 
perſon. A perſon employed by the head-maſter of a ſchool 
ro teach for him. | 
To U'SHER, v. . to introduce. 


U'SUAL, adj. Cuſuel, Fr.) common; cuſtomary ; happening 


often. | ; * | 
U'SURER, S. («/urier, Fr. gſura, Lat.) one who lends mo- 
ney out at intereſt. Vulgarly applied to one who demands 
exorbitant intereſt. | n 
Ta USU RP, v. a. (aſarper, Fr. uſurpo, Lat.) to ſeize or 
take poſſeſſion of by force and contrary to right. 
U'SURY, S. («/ures, Fr. gſura, Lat.) money paid for interel.. 
Demand of exorbitant intereſt. | 
U”TENSIL, S. (ztenfile, Fr.) an inftrament uſed in a houſe, 
kitchen, or trade. 
UTILITY, S. (utilite, Fr. utilitas, Lat.) uſefulneſs. Profit. 
Advanta neſs. e 


UTMOST, adj. ( utmeft, Sax. from utter ) extreme. In 
rde Olea 


the higheſt degree. ſubſtantively for the moſt char 
can be conceived or done. bibs) avs) 

U'TTER, 2%. (Sax.) fituated on the outſide. Out of en) 
place. Extreme; exceflive ; utmoſt, Entire; complete. 
To UTTER, v. 4. to 1 7 pronounce or expreſs by the 
24-4 To diſcloſe. To ſell or expoſe to To dif- 

perſe. | | E. n 
U'TTERANCE, 8. che manner or power of ſpeaking. 
U'TTERMOST, adj. the higheſt degree, Moſt remote. 
VU'LGAR, S. the common people. | | 
VULNERABLE, ag. (F. , Lat.) capable of re. 
UXO*RIQUS, 2%. (uxerixs. Lat.) too fond of 2 wife. 
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WAL 


A letter peculiar to the northern languages, is 
q compounded of two Vs joined together; though 


not uſed by the Hebrews, Greeks or Romans ; yet 
among the Arabians, Teutonis, Germans, Saxons, and Bri- 
tons, it was very common—lIn the beginning of words it 
is a conſonant, and at the end a vowel ; it 1s placed be- 


- fore all vowels except x, and is ſounded like a « at the end | 
| WA'LL, S. (wal, Brit. au, Sax. valle, Belg: vallum, Lat.) 


of words. 

dy rates v. #. to move in a clumſy manner from fide 
to ſide. X 

WA'D, S. (weed, Sax, hay) a bundle of ſtraw thruſt cloſe 
together, 

WA'DDING, S. {wad, wad, Iſl.) a kind of ſoft tuff looſely 

woven, 'uſed for ſtuffing” the ſides of mens coats, and be- 
tween the two coverings of cloaks. 

To WA'DDLE, v. . (<wagghelen, Belg.) to ſhake from fide 
to fide in walking. 


To WA'DE, v. 1. (wade, Lat.) to walk through waters. 


To paſs with difficulty and labour, 
WA'FER, S. (afel, Belg.) a thin cake. Paſte uſed in clo- 
fing letters. FTE: | 


To WA'FT, v. a. (perhaps from wave) to carry through 


the air or the water. Neuterly, to float. | 
WA'FT, S. a floating body. The motion of a ſtreamer. 
To WA'G, v. a. v , Sax. waggen, Belg.) to move 
or ſhake lightly. Neuterly, to move or go. . 
WA'G, 8. Fa ga, Sax, to cheat) any one archly merry. 
WA GES, S. (not uſed in the ſingular. Wegen, wagen, Teut, 
gages, Fr.) money paid for ſervice. ? 
To WA'GE, v. 4. (wargen, Teut, to attempt any thin 
dangerous) to attempt. To make. or carry on, followe 
by war. | des 
WA GER. S. a bett, or any thisg pledged as a ſtake. 
WA'GGISH, adj. knaviſhly or miſchievouſly merry. 
To WA'GGLE, v. . (waghelen, Teut.) to move from one 
fide to another,  _ - 


WA'GON, S. (wegen, Sax, warghin, Belg. wagn, Il.) a 


- hea 
bundles. ee 4-ct, 
To WA'IL, v. . (gualare, Ital.) to mourn or lament. Neu- 
terly, to expreſs forrow audibly. * 
WA'IN, S. a contraction of wagen. * 
WAVNSCOT, 8. {waegen/cot, wand/cot, Tent. from wand, 
Teut. a wall, and /chotten, Teut. to defend) the wooden 
covering laid over a wall within a houſe. 
To WAI'NSCOT, V. @. to line or cover walls with boards. 
* a piece of timber two yards long and a foot 
road. i 
WAT'ST, S. {(gwaſe, Brit. from gwaſen, to bend) the ſmalleſt 
part of the body below the ribs. 
To WA'IT, v. 4. (wachten, Belg.) to expect or ſtay for. 
To attend. To attend or threaten as a conſequence, Neu- 
terly, to expect, or ſtand in expectation of. Uſed with on 
or up, to attend as a ſervant, To ſtay till a perſon comes, 
uſed with for. it . | 
WA'IT, S. an ambuſh, | 1 
WALTER, S. an attendant. A ** of plate or wood on 
which glaſſes, Ac. are preſented. STR 
To WA'KF, v. 4. C wecian, Sax. wecken, Belg.) to rouſe 
from ſleep. To excite to action. To bring again to life. 
- Neuterly, to watch ; to be rouſed from ſleep or ſupineneſs, 
from Walen, Goth. waican, Sax. waecken, Belg. 
WAKE, S. the feaſt kept in commemoration of the dedi- 
cation of a church, ſo called becauſe formerly kept by 
watching all night. . 


ge going on four wheels and uſed in carrying 


td. 


- * 
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To WA KEN, v. u. to ceaſe from ſleep. Actively, to rouſe | 


from ſleep or ſupineneſs. 


WA'LE, S. (ell, Sax. a web) a riſing mark in a piece of 


Cloth. 


To WA'LK, v. n. (walen, Teut. wealcan, Sax. to roll) to 
move leaſurely by placing the feet alternately before each 


| 


WAR 
other. To act on any occaſion, or in any particular man- 
ner. Neuterly, to paſs through on foot; to lead out with 
a ſlow pace. 
WALK, S. the act of moving on foot. Gait, or manner of 
moving. The diſtance to which a perſon goes on foot. 


An avenue ſet with trees. A way; or road. The floweft 
or leaſt raiſed pace of a horſe. 


a pile of brick or ſtone regularly cemented with mortar. 
The ſides of a building. Works built for defence. To 
take the WALL, is to take the upper place. Te give ths 
WALFk is, to yield or acknowledge ones infe:tority. 
To WA'LL, ». a. to incloſe or detend by walls, * 
WA'LLET, S. (eallian, Sax. to travel) a bag in which a 
traveller carries his neceſſaries. 


To WA'LLOW, v. a. ( wallugan, Goth. wvalwian, Sax, 


vallt, Il. ⁊ ailite, Sclav. Walti, Boh. walac, Pol. to roll) 
to moye in a heavy or clumſy manner, To roll in mire or 
any thing filthy. 
To WA'MBLE, v. 3. (wemmelen, Belg. ) to roll with fick- 
neſs or ſqueamiſhneſs, applied to the ſtomach. | 
WA'N, adj. (wan, Goth. a defect; wanna, or wann, Sax. 
„ e. Brit. weakly) pale; ſicklix. 
A'ND, 8. (Rong Dan.) a long rod. 5 
To WA'NDER, v. a. (wandrian; Sax, wandelen, Belg.) to 
move, or go about without any certain courſe or ſettle- 
ment. To go aſtray. Actively, to travel over without 
any certain courſe. 
To WA'NE, v. . (fee Wax; wanian, Sax. to grow leſs) 
» decreaſe: or grow -lcſs, applied to the moon. To de- 
cline. 


WANE S. (fee Wax) the decreaſe of the moon. De- 


ne. | 

To WANT, v. a. (warns, Sax. See Waxe) to be with- 
out, or ſtand in need of, ſomething fit or neceſſary. To 
be defective, or fall ſhort. To with for or defire. Neu- 
terly, to be defeQlive in any particular, To fail, To be 

m * 7 28 nt 

WANT), S. need or neceſſity. Deficiency. The ftate of 
not having. Poverty. | 5 

WA NTON, 2%. (Minſhew and Junius detive it from goa 
and one, i. e. a man or woman that wauts one of the other 
ſex) laſcivious, or luſtful ; gay; looſe : Superfluous or 
Iyxuriant. | 

To WA'NTON, v. . to behave in a laſcivious or gay 

manner. * 6. 

WAPE'NTAKE, S. (from wvapzr, Sax. arms, and t@can, Sax. 
to take) a hundred, ſo called from a meeting, wherein a 
hundred men who were under their ealdormen, aſſembled, 
and touched his or each others <veapers, in token of their 
oy and allegeance. X 

WAR, S. (werre, Belg. ver, Sax. guerre, Fr. guerra, Span. 
from ger, Sax. arms. <vebr, Teut. a ſword, or webrian, 
Sax. to arm) the exerciſe of violence under ſovereign com- 
mand againſt ſuch as withſtand, or oppoſe. The inftru- 
ments of war. An army. The profeſſion of a ſoldier, A 

, ſtate of oppoſition; ' 

To WAR, v. a. to oppoſe an armed enemy by the com- 
mand of a ſovereign ; uſed with on, apor, againſt, or with. 

To WA'RBLE, v. 4. (werben, old Teut. werweler, mod. 

Teut.) to quaver, or modulate. To ſing. 

WA'RD, uſed at the end of words in compoſition, implies 


the tendency or direction of any motion, and is derived 


3 


from weard, Sax. or wairth, Goth, _ 
To WA RD, v. a. (werian,  aweardan, Sax. wer, preter, 
varde, Iſl. waren, lg. garder, Fr.) to guard or watch. 
To defend or protect, followed by from. To turn afide 
- any thing hurtſul. — The fit ſenſe is ſeldom uſed.— 
Neuterly, to act with a weapon upon the defenſive. 
WA'RD, S. the diftriQ, or diviſion of a town ; from awards, 
low Lat. Confinement. The parts of a lock which hinder 
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WA'SP, S. (1ra/þ, Sax. weſpa, Lat, 
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DERBY CTR key. The flate 


of a perſon under a guardian. 

WARDEN, S. — Belg. 

1 8. (garderobe, 
are ke 

WA RE. | of <vear, more frequently written wore. 

WARE, adj. (var, IN. cautious; were, Sax. caution) in 
ARE, S. of, or — provided for. Cautious. 

WARE, S. (warn, waere, Belg. wara, Swed.) ſome- 
thing expoſcd to be fold. 

WAR ARE, S. (var and faren, Sax. to 
a journey) a ſlate of enmity. A ſtate 
tion. 

WA! RK, uſed at the end of words ſignifies a building or 

* avork. -. 

WARM. adj. (warme, Goth. wearm, Sax. warm, Belg. 
warme, III. heat) heated in a ſmall 4 Figuratively, 
zealous, violent, furious, paſſionate, fanciful. 

To WARM, v. a. (warmgan, Goth. wearmian, wyrman, 
Sax.} to heat gently. To make vehement, or affect with 

aſſion. 

WAR TH, S. gentle heat. Figuratively, zeal or ardour. 

To WARN, v. a. (warnian, Sax. waernen, Belg. warna, 
Swed. warna, Il. of war, Il. cautious) to caution againſt 
any ilt or danger. To give notice of ſome future il. To 
admoniſh or put in mind of ſomething to be performed, 
or forborn. 

* 8. notice given beforchand of ſome evil or 

r, or of the conſequences of any action. 

wane, S. (wearp, Sax. werp, Belg.) the thread which 
croſſes the woof in weaving. 

To WARP, v. z. (weorpan, Sax. werpen, Belg. to throw) 
to change its form weather, or time. Actively, to 
contract or firivel. To turn aſide from its true direction, 

or juſtice. 

To WA'RRANT, v. . (garantir, Fr.) to ſupport, main- 
re To give IG to. To juſtify. To 

WARRANT, S. a. writ con ſome right or autho- 
rity, or giving an officer of — the power of detainin ng 
— Im A commiſſion by which & proton 6 is juſtif 


WAREEN, 8. (waerande, Bel. gurenne, Fr.) a kind of 
k or incloſure for rabits. 
WARKRIOUR, S. a foldier. 


) a keeper. A chief officer. 
r.) a room where cloaths 


, or fare, Sax. 
war and oppoſi- 


WART, S. (weart, Sax. werte, Belg.) a horney excreſ- 


cence growing on the hands or other parts. 
WA'RY, adj. (wer, warra, Sax. ware, Sax. var. IM. 
caution) cautious, or taking care of * 


amiſs. 


WA'S, the preter of Be, from wat, the preterim tenſe 
of beon, Sax. or was, preter of vhſan, Goth. 
Sing. Plural.” | 

Eng. I was, thou waſt, he was. We were, ye were, 
they were, 

Sax. Ic wes, thu was, he was, We warn, ye waron, 
they waron. 

Goth. Was, «waſh, WAS. eum, weſun, weſun. 


To WA'SH, v. a. (waſcian, Sax. waſchen, Belg.) to cleanſe 


by rubbing with water, &c. Neuterly, to perform the act 
of cleanſing with water, &c. 


WA'SH, 5 any 8 colleaed by water. LE. A li- 
quour to beauti uour given Kc. The 
act of cleanſing the the inks ge a family by rabbing them 
when wetted. 

gne/pe, Fr.) a ſtinging 
inſeQ ſomething reſembling a bee, but of a brighter yellow 
on the body. 


WA'SPISH, a4j SIS mali 
WA'SSEL, 8. 47 25 our health; t Nauf. we- | 


* wwe/ely, Boh * | made of 
s, ſugar and ale. Ache 4 85 
25 ſecond perſon of qvas, from 


WA'STE, adj 
ERS 

paper; of no other ſervice but to wra parcels, e 

be torn for other vſe. Waſte beok, L 

. which articles are entered r 

th debtour oe creditout, | 


nd. 


Wt H, 8. (the « is pronounced like that in al Wace, | 


the Gente See | To 


__ 


— 


8 5 


8. wanton. or ] conſumption loſs. The | T's 
* or luxurious ; | 
f ſquandering. Deſolate, uncaltivated, or unoccu- To WEAR, v. 4. 


aq bs W E A 


Sax.) forbearance of ſleep. Attendance wichout fl 
Attention. Guard. A perſon ſet as a guard. The office of 
a goard in the night. A machine, ſhoving the time, worn 
in the et. 

| To WA CH, v. a. (wacian, Sax.) to awake. To 
keep guard. To look with expeRation. Attention, and 
cautious obſervation, with intent to 1 Adtively,to guard 
or have in cuſtody. To obſerve ſecretly in order to — 
To tend, applied i to cattle. 

4.4 CHET, adj. (waced, Sax. weak) blue; or pale 

ue 

WA'TER, S. (weter, Sax. water, Belg. wwate, Goth, wada, 
Boh. and Pol. moiſture) a fluid falt, volatile, and void of 
ſavour and taſte, confiſting of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 
ſpherical particles of equal diameters, diding eafily over one 

anothers ſurfaces, and wetting the thing immerged into it. 
The ſea, oppoſed to land. — Any fluid made of or 
reſemblin * The luſtre of a . & To Hold wa- 
ter, 1s ase for being ſound and tight. 

To WATER, v. 3. to ſupply with water. To give wa- 
ter. To diverſify with waves, applied to calendering. 
— to ſhed moiſture, The mouth Warze, im- 


12 a perſon longs or has a vehement deſire for any 


ag, 


WA'TTLED, v. @. (watelas, Sax. twigs) to bind with or 


1 by platting twigs. 

WA'TTL it, S. (from , verb) a hurdle. The barbs, or 
looſe red fleſh that hangs below a cock's bill, from wg he- 
len, Belg. to — 

WAVE, 8. ( oy 2 Fr.) water 
riſing in 7 lang or — ve the 2 the ſurface, 
Uneaſineſs. A line beading i in and out alternately. 

To WA'VE, v. a, to play Joofely. To float. To move as 
a ſignal. To fluctuate. AQively, to riſe in equalities. To 
move looſely or to and fro. To beckon. To Put aſide or 
decline for the preſent. 

To WA'VER, v. #.- (wafian, Sax) to play or move looſely 
to and fro. Applied to the mind, to be unſettled, — 
termined, or to fluctuate between two opinions. 

To WA'WL, v. #. ( wa, Sax. grief; ſee Wait.) to cry, 
how, or make a loud cry expreſſive of diſtreſs : Uſed in 
— 

WAX, 8. (v,; Sax. wer, Dan. wax, Il. wacks, Belg. | 
the thick tenacious matter of which bees form their cells. 


Any tenacious maticr- 
To WAX, v. 4. to ſmear, rub, cover, or join with wax. 
To WAX. v. 1. (preter. wax, or waxed; formerly wwoxe ; 
ys paſſive, waxen, or waxed. Wahſgan, Goth. wexan, 
wvecks, Sclav. greater or older) to increaſe in bulk, 


wat t, or age. yrs a i 
A 5 des, Goth, weeur, 111. 
a path * 4 — to any place. "The length of Journey, 
Courſe. Advancement — es, uſed with 
make. P or room to paſs, Retreat or ſubmiſſion, at- 
ter give, Tendency to any meaning. Method or cuſtom 
uliar to a perſon. By the au, replies without neceſ 
— connection with wh 


9 or come ones way 


at x precedes 
or ways, is to come or go 1 urther delay. No 
away or ways is ſometimes inſtead . .«« No 
* ways a match.” Swirr. 

WAYFA/RING, adj. travelling. 

To WA'YLAY, v. 2. nn te folvie, 

WA'YWARD, aj. (wa, Sax. woe, and weard, Sax.) fro- 
ward or perverſe. 

WE“, the plural of 7, uſed when we mention or ſpeak of ons 
or more perſons in conjunction with ou ve borrowed 
from ve, ** aweis, Goth. 

WE'AK, adj. (war, Sax. week, Belg. date, 19.) void of 

Ec 2 applied to perſons. Not ſtrong, ap- 
to lquours. audible, © or low, plied to 
band. Wapring ſpirit, or caution, applied to the mind. 
Not 1. ——— by argument, or fortified by any works. 
* 


©. a. to depri ve of ſtren | 
WEAL, s. (ypales. fax. eelaft, f, Belg.) happineſs or proſ- 


. _— ic, or | 
| WEA' Mere 


WEA Tb. TA,. or WA'LT, in compoſition ſignify a 
and are borrowed from eveald, Sax. 
(pronounced welth ; from wwaleeh, Sar. 

bh A confi in money or goods. 

To „War N. V. à. . avenen, Sax.) to 


the breaſt. A withdraw from any habit or 

_ G — which another 13) 
urt. 

ounced ware preter ory, partici- 


ple rant w, e Fax) 10 wat or conſume 


with 


a child from. ſucking that has been brought up by 


E 
. 
: 
> 


* 


WEE 


fi 8 
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- 


CW.E L 


with-uſe. or time. To conſume or ſpend tediouſly, uſed | 
. 9 E on the body. 
To To effect by degrees. Uſed with our, to har- | 
raſs, — or de OR | 


or ho gy from 2 Sax. implies watchfulneſs or 

4 | | 

 WEARY, adj. werig, Sax. wwe. Belg. to be ti 

tired. Gals dg 5 N A 

WE'SAND, 8. — Sax.) the windpipe. 

{ WEATHER, 8. (pronounced wether. Water: Sax.) the 
ſtate of the air with reſpect either to heat or cold, wet or 
drineſs. A tempeſt. | | | 


To. WEATHER, ©. 2. to paſs. with difficulty. Followed 


I by int, to gain a point againſt the wind. To accom- 
plim againſt oppoſition. Uſed with our, to endure ſo as 
to ſurmount. | ; 
WEA”THERBEATEN, adj. harraſſed by, or ſeaſoned to, 
* hard weather. | i ' 
WEACT HERCOCK, 8. an artificial cock or plate ſet on a 
ws which ſhews the point from whence the wind blows. 
 WEA”THERGAGE, 8. any thing that ſhews the weather. 
At ſea, a ſhip is ſaid to have the weathergage that is to 
the windward of another. | 
To WE'AVE, v. a. (preter awove, or wweaved ; . paſ- 
five, woven, or weaved ; wefan, Sax. weben, Fete.) to 
form any ſtuff in a loom with a ſhuttle. To unite or form 
by inſerting one part into another. Neuterly, to work 
with a ſhuttle at a loom. 


'WE'B, S. (webba, Sax.) texture; any thing woven. A 


tiſſue or texture formed of threads interwoven with each 
other, A kind of film that hinders the ſight. 
WE'BFOOTED, ag. having films between the toes, ap- 
plied to waterfowl. | 
To WE'D, v. a. (wedian, Sax.) to take or join in mar- 
nage. To unite indiſſolubly or for a long continuance. 
WEDDING, S. the marriage ceremony. A marriage. 


* 
2 


WE DGE, S. {wegge, Dan. wegge, Belg.) one of the me- 


chanical ers, conſiſting of a body with a ſharp edge, 


continually growing bigger, and uſed in cleaving timber. 
A maſs aca. 2 ty ns 


To WE'DGE, v. . to faſten or force together with wedges. 


To 18 | 

WE'DL K, S. (wed, Sax. marriage, and lac, Sax. a gift) 

- matrimony. | 

WE/DNESDAY, S. (pronounced wen/day; weden/dag, Sax. 
odenſdag, Dan. woen/dag, Belg. wen/day, Il. from woden 
or odin, an idol) the fourth day of the week. 

WEE'D, S. (weod, Sax. tares) a noxious or rank herb 

growing ſpontaneouſly. A garment, or habit; from woda, 

| . weed, Belg. 5 

To WEE'D, v. 4. to clear from noxious plants. Figura- 
tively, to free from any thing noxious or from an ill habit. 

WEEK, S. (aweoc, Sax. weke, Belg. aweeka, Sax. wee, Boh. 
wick, Pol. week, Dalm. i, Goth. an order or ſeries) 

the = of ſeven days. In? 

-DAY, S. any common day on which work is done, 


oppoſed to Sunday. 
WEPL, S. — 2 a whirlpool. A ſnare for fiſh, made 


- of willow twigs ; perhaps from willow. 

To WEE P, v. a. (preter and part. pail. wept or wweeped : 
Weopen, Sax. wapite, Dalm.) to expreſs ſorrow by tears. 

To ſhed tears. Actively, to bewail or lament with tears. 
To ſhed moiſture or abound with wet. | | 

WEE'PER, S. one who ſheds tears. A white border worn 

on the ſleeve of a mans black coat for firſt mourning. 

To WEE'T, v. #. (preter vet or wote : Witan, Sax. wetan. 

Belg.) to know or ſuppoſe. Seldom uſed. | 

WEFT, 8. grave, Fr. wefa, Ital. to wander) any thing 
ws, without an owner. The woof of cloth ; from 


To 


: * b 
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W HE 
To 2 v. 4. is to be received wich profefions 
of kindnels, hgh bs eh ren 
WELCOME, 8. the ceremony paid to a viſitant at bis firſt 
appearance, Kind reception. . 
To WELCOME, ©. 4. io receive with kindneſs. - _ 
WE'LFARE, 8. happineſs. Succeſs. 411 
WE'LKIN, 8. {<elcen, Sax. clouds) the ſky | 
WE'LL, 8. /avelle, wel, Sax.) a ſpring os fountain, A 
* 1 pit of water. The cavity in which ſtairs are 
placed. 


WELL, adj. in good health. Happy. Convenient. Pro- 


r. | 

WELL, adv. (will, Goth. well, Sax. wel, Belg. vel, I.) 
in health. In a ſkilful, proper, ſufficient, or good man- 
ner. A; well as, uſed conjunctively, implies, together au. 
Well nigh, ſignifies nearly, or almoſt. This word is uſed 
in compoſition to expreſs any thing right, proper, laud- 
able, handſome, or free from defect. 

WE'LT, S. a border, guard or edging. 

To WE'LTER, v. 3. (wealten, Sax. welteren, Belg. wolutor, 
Lat.) to roll in water, mire, or any filth. 

WEN, S. (Sax.) a fleſh or callous excreſcence growing on 
different of the body. | 

WE'NCH, S. {avencle, Sax.) a young woman. At preſent 
generally applied to a proſtitute. | 

To WE/ND, v. 2. (wedan, Sax.) to go and paſs to and 
from. Obſolete. 

WE/NT, preter of Wexp and Go. 

WE/P'T, preter and participle of Wreer. 

WE/RE, the plural of Was, the preter imperſect of Be, from 
cbœrron, plural of Was, the imperfect of bn, Sax. Like- 
wiſe the imperfe& ſingular and plural of the optative, po- 
tential and ſubjunMive moods of the ſame verb, as 
f Sing. | Plural, 

Eng. I were, thou wert, he were. We were, &c. 
Sax. ic avere, thu were, he ware. We weren, Ee. 
Goth. Wairthan, warthais, Wairthai. Warthaima, &c, 

WE'RE, S. a dam. See Wear. | 

WELT , VE/ORTH, or WY'RTH, in the names of places 
ſignify farm, court, or village, and are derived from eweer- 
thig, Sax. | 

WL'ST, S. (Sax. and Belg. weftur, IN.) that point of the 
heavens where the ſun {ets when in the equinox. | 


| WET, adj. (wet, Sax. ward, Dan. See WaTtzr) moiſt, 


Rainy. 

WET, 8. water 3 moiſture ; rain. 2 
To WE'T, v. a. to make · moiſt. To plunge or ſoak in any 
liquour. CY. | 

WE/THER, 8. {weder, Sax. and Belg.) a caſtrated ram. 

WHA'LE, S. (hwale, Sax.) a large fiſh which produces 

rma ceti. 

WHARF, S. (warf, Swed. warf, Belg.) a- bank from 
which veſſels are laden or unladen. : 

WHA'T, pron. (hwet, Sax. wat, Belg.) that which. Which 
part, Uſed to introduce a queſtion, it aſks the nature of 
any thing. | - 

WH AT, 8. (haweate, Sax. weyde, Belg.) the grain of 
which bread is | ger <4 made. 

WHE/ATEN, adj. made of wheat. 

WHE'ATEAR, S. a ſmall bird efteemed delicate food. 

To WHEE/DLE, v. a. to entice by ſoft words or flattering 


eſtures. a E 
WHEEL, S. Rodel, Sax. wiel, Belg. hicel, Il. chwyl, 
Brit. Lela, Ruſſ. Aale, Sclav. Kane, Boh.) a circular bony 
that turns round upon an axis. An inſtrument on whic 
criminals are tortured. | | 
To WHEEL, v. . to move on wheels or turn on a center. 
To turn. To ſetch a compaſs. Actively, to put into a 
circular courſe. þ 
WHEE/LBARROW, S. a carriage driven forward by two 
| handles, and having but a _ wheel. 
WHEF/LWRIGHT, S. one who makes wheels. i 
To WHEE/ZE, v. 2. (bweaſan, Sax.) to breathe with a 
hiſſing noiſe. 
WHE'LK, S. ſee WEeLx. 
To WHE/LM, v. a. (awhilfan, Sax. ima, 11.) to cover 
- with ſomething which cannot be thrown off, generally ap- 
' plied to water. To threw upon ſomething ſo as to cover or 
| it. | $ 
WHELP, S. (elp, Belg. huolpar, Scal. hwaip, Swed.) 
the young of a dog or beaſt of prey. A fon or young man 


in contempt. 


To WHE'LP, v. =. to bring young; applied to beaſts of 


WHEN, adv. (formerly written quhen, ſtom cxvan, Goth. 
Noname, Sax; whanneer, Belg.) at that or which ume; 
: He BL: 6 42; "+... ez 


® 
"a 
5 
* 
7 


WHY 


| ume. Uſed interrogatively, at what time ? Wusx 

e eee, ar the time that... 

WIE, * ad. (formed from where, in the ſame manner 
as Fence from here) from what place or perſon. From 
which ſes.” From what "ſource. Sometimes from is 
uſed with it, but very improperly.” 

WHERE, av. erly written E em 0e 

© Goth. bug, „aber, Belg.) at which or a 
At the place in which. Any where, CARL fg any 

lace. Whereo denotes, of which. 
— 2 when on the e. Notwithſtand- 


'H REBY', ad. by which. 
HEREOF, adv. of which. 
WHEREUPON, adv. on which. 
To WHERRET, ©. a. (corrupted from PTY: to n 
or teaze. 
WHE RRV, S. (from ferry, of furan, Sax. to 3 hurry, 
or dee Lat.) a light ſmall n | 
To WHE'T,. wv. a. (hwettan, Sax. wetten, Belg, weeten, 


Wy... ) to ſharpen any inſtrument by rubbing it on a hone, 


| To give an edge or make an 

WHE'T, 8. the act of giving an edge. Any thing that pro- 
motes a * hunger. 

WHE'T S. (bwether, Sax.) uſed in a disjunctive pro- 
Portion or nd fs to ſet one part of the ſentence in op- 

ſition to the other, and to affirm or Nr. even though 

the other do not hold good 

WHE'THER, pron. which Ade the two. | 

WHE'TSTONE, S. a ſtone on which any thing is ſharpen- 

ed by rubbing. * 

WHE'Y, S. (hwozyg, Sax. wey, Belg.) the thin ſerous parts 
of milk, 135 from the curds. 

WHICH, prox. (hbwila, Sax. welk, Belg.) a word uſed in 
narratives to ex reſs thin named before, in order to 

avoid the repetition of the fame things: Formerly applied 

to ns likewiſe, as alle be ſeen by the firſt ſentence in 
the Lord's prayer in Engliſh, but at — diſuſed in that 


- ſenſe; This word is likewiſe uſed = a demonſtrative and 
interrogative. It ſometimes has zvho/e in the genitive caſe. 
WHVYFF, S. (chwytb, Brit.) a blaſt, or puff of wind. 


To WHVFFEE,' v. 3. to move as if + riven to and fro by 
the wind. To play on the fife. 
WHFYFFLER, 8. nh One that plays 


A. the =. 1 
HI', 8. Sax.) whey. fite to the 
court. 2 the true Las s word to be 


owing to the <wwiggamores, or carriers in N who 
were contraQtedly called <viggr, receiving their name from 
hb a word they uſed in driving their horſes. 
WII, 8. (formerly written guhile, from caveill, Goth. 
© havile, Sax. chwila, Pol. veil, Teut.) time. A ſpace of 
time. 
As 


* or WHFLST, adv. during the time that. 


IIIA. 8. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy. | 
To WHI'MPER, v. #2. ( Ire, Teut.) to rf whiiour 

E 

WHTMOEV an 1 

To WHINE, v. #. (wanian, Sax. weenen, Belg. cauyno, 
Brit.) to lament in a low voice. To drawl out any found. 

WHI NE, S. a tive noiſe. 

To WHUNNY, v. #. to make a noiſe like a horſe. 

To WHIP, v. a. ( an, Sax. wippen, Belg.) to ſtrike 
with any thing tough Hike a thong 
fi ightly. To Ta o take any thing ſuddenly or nimbly. 
— onld © to move nimbly. 

WHYPH AND, 8. the advantage over another. 

WHFPT, r inſtead of Wired, from Wnre. 

To WHIRL, v. a. ( Sax. auirbelen, Belg.) to 
turn round rapidly. Neuterly, to run round ſwiftly. 

WHYTRL, 8. a quick and violent circular motion. 


WHYREPIT, or WHFREPOOL, S: ( ole, Sax.) a 
place in the water where it moves circu and draws 
thing that comes near it into its 8 | 
WHIRLWIND, S. a ſtormy wind movin 
2 — (mail 


WHISK; 8. (whiſchen, Nut. to wi 
By 14 part of a woman's dreſs ler th he bh 
0 SK, v. a, ben, cut. to clean with whiſk. 
To move nimbly. wy N \ 


WHFSKER; 8. the hair growing on the upper lip long 


as to be curled. 
WHI'SPER, v. ». (hifjt#tn, Bel) to Tpeik fo low to a 
perſon as not to be — by : another. © Attively, 0 ſpeak 
. L 


to in a low voice. | 
WHIYSPER; 8. 4 low oft ice. Lond. 


It) 


«+. * 


WHI'ST, a4: interject. and verb. when uſed as- a werb, it 
n nnn eee AW © Ren 


5 * a 
* 


| 


„cord or twig. To ſew 


| 


WHLI'ST, 8. a game at cards, +. gre from  ity-requirin y 


| 


[ ; ted, 2 origin. we N e roſie the be "be ſt) Meins 


| 
filent ; when uſed as an adjeQiy 


it 22 
ſilent; and 


ve, ſtill or 


n as an interjeftion,” be ſtill or attentive 


ſilence and deep attention. 2 
To WHISTLE, v. 2. ( ian, Sax. fi to 
a kind of mufical 47 ehe kee 
ſo as to leave a ſmall —. aperture between them. To 
2 a ſound with a ſmall wind laſtrument. T0 ſound 
I 


WHEY wide, Sax. 8 thing ; Sex: . thin 
—_ poll ren! The leaft tib &q 1 655 5 8) 
TE, adj. (bwit, Sax. cuir, Belg: h.) having 


bat ce as is formed. Fe e 2 cd. 
loured rays W Snowy. Pate. Pure or unſpotted. 
Innocent. 
To WHITE, or WHI'TEN, V. 4. to make white, or like 


ſnow in _— 

WHPITHER, adv. (cwva, Goth, 2 Sax. buds, Ruſ) 
-uſed in to what lite ? uſed relatively, to 
which place ? 


WHITLOW, 8. chen e- Ber. dad: p, Fr. wolf, ak. 
cording to Skinner; but from vit, „ and low, 10. 
a flame, according to Mr. Lye) a ſwelling with a white 
head, ariſing either between the two ſkins, or the perje- 
feum and the bone. 
To * V. u. 1 che ſound) to make 4 loud hum- 
noe. 

WHO” „ pron. (cwa, cx00, Goth. wha, Sax, voie, Belg. ) a 
W uſed to imply relation; ſubftirated in the room of a 
| proper name, and always applet to perſons. Ih the ob- 

ique caſes it makes whore ; but a is often uſed in the 
genitive of this word, as well as of dohicb. It is generally 
uſed in aſking a queſtion, is the ſame in both numbers, 
and when uſed in the oblique caſes is placed before a verb. 
« He is the man 4vhom I /aww.” From whom this tyrant 
44. bold the due of birth.“ SAR. He was the man to 
% evhom I gave it.” In queſtions it is fer before the prepo- 
fition by which it is governed : Mm did you go with.” 
Mr. — to have uſed who in the oblique caſe, im- 


roperly, for whom : We are much at alo ; nh civil 

. Ee belongs to.“ Locks, 

WHOE'VER, Fron. any one, (reg limitation or excep- 
tion. | 

WHO'LE, — Unt, Sax. heal. Belg.) all; NE 
every one. ninjured' or unimpaired. Cured of any 
wound or 

WHO LE, S. all the Tr of which a thing is compoſed. 

WHOLESALE, 8. IB lar quantities. 

1 adj. (ej, "Belg. Beyſſam, Tent. hel. 

health) found, Orthodox or ble to ſcripture, 
apple to doctrine. Contributing to, or — health. 
«« cannot make you a NE UNE) Suns. 
The laſt ſenſe is e | 
WHO'LLY,' adv. inti 
WHOM, the oblique of a0, "boch In the Gnpular 5 
_ numbers, From cc, Goth. tomu, Ruſſ. * 

WHO'OP, See Hoop, 

WHORE, S. (bare, bor, Sax, Few) Belg. Tar , Bok. Pat, 
Flung. turba, Dalm. cura, "Epir:) a woman wh o grants 
unchaſte favours to men. 

To WHO RE, v. . to converſe. unchaſtly with the other 
ſex. 

WHOREDOM, 8. the 1 N unchaſtly with 


HO'SE, e f of wobich who! "* 
bs ba; t nitive or irn 
WHV“, (wot; geren ) for what” reaſon? uſed 

Y. For er Which res or "what reaſon, uſed 


int 
relatively. 

WI. in the e of names, „ ie holy, from ves, 
Goth, wi, Sax. wibdet, Fran. Wix. Perl. ' this avibert 
fignifies one eminent for holineſs, from aui, holy, and 
bairbt, Goth. illuſtrious or * 

new or WICH; in the names of places, fignifies either a 

village, caſtle, or a bay made by the winding banks of'a 
river, from wie, Sax. and in the ard 2. 2 Gout, 
Goth. zer, Pol. wer, Port. aud Boh. va: Sclav 

N which laſt word wal, ſeems to be properly 

WYCKED; adj.” (etre, Sar. an enchanter; We. Sax. 

to oppreſs ; **virean, Sax: to Curſe; | wiced, wierd, dulce. 

Dax. 4 Whieh laſt ſeems to tron] bad derivation, 

i aviched perſon i is one” Who "Geviatts from! the ſtraight 

and m_ ch of moral fectitüde. rag! 94 

= n 

1 le- ö 


da ketiin che B, willen 


f 


—— 


. IANA. 2m 
Y 


WII. 

r tat propa ods nk. ah ART I 
i habitual contrariety, 10 che laws of. God. _ Given, to 
GR 1 "BIO 3 * 8 r 's "7. + 12 * 
WICKER, agj. (nde, Dan. a twig ;.e2viggen, Belg.) made 

T7 p 


* {mall wigs. pt n . 44 e 
WIC NET %, Brit. wicker, Belg. gag ler, Fr.) 
a ſmall gate, 


6 Weg on no Ano nr even Ef HEHE | 
ar trom 
111 


hep inc uded between the fides. Figuratively, 
the point. n Ws | 
PDE, adj. at a diſtance, With great extent. 
To. WI/DEN, . v. 4. to increaſe extent from the ſides. To 
_ extend... Neuterly, to grow wide. 
WI DOW 8. (uuidaua, Sax... widuue, Belg, wedda, Brit. 
wvidaa. Lat.) a woman whoſe huſband is dead. 
To WFDOW,, v. a. to deprive of a huſband. To rob or 
ſtrip of any thing dear or good. « 
WIDOWER, S. one who has loſt his wiſd. 
WTFDOWHOOD, S. ,(from..vwidew and had or hood, Sax. 
- implying ſtate or condition) the ſtate of a widow. - +. 
WIDTH, S. breadth, or extent from one fide to the other. 
meme Hrn 
To WIELD, v. 4. (pronounced ve  Yaldan, Goth. 
_ avealdan, Sax. to have the power of reigning, from wal/d, 
Sax. wellde, Sax. power; welld, Il. to lighten a burthen, 
or manage with the hand) to manage or uſe without ob- 
ſtruction, as being not too heavy. 


* 


. | 5 
& Fs P 


WIERY, 4. (ſee Wia v) made of wire. Drawn, into wire; | 
Wet or moiſt, from  2ver, Sax. a pool. A filver drop | 
4 hath fallen — Ev'n. to that drop—ten thouſand air y 


 * friends—Do glow themſelves in ſociable grief.” Syas. 


WTI'FE,..S. (plural, ;<uives ; wif, Sax. wiff, Belg.] a wo- 


man that has a huſband, A married woman. 
WTG, uſed in the end of names, ſignifies war, or heroe, 

from Wig as Sax. N | „Nan BY : © 4 © 
WIS, S. contracted from Pzzriwic, or PRRUR E. A kind of 
cake, called likewiſe a bun. W 
WYGHT, S. (wehr, Sax.) a man, or perſon. Obſolete. 
WI HT. in the compoſition of names, is borrowed from the 

Saxons, and ſignifies ſtrong, nimble, or luſty. 
WILD, adj. (Sax. weild. fi 

or fierce. 4 by nature, oppoſed to cultivsted. 

Defart, oppoſed to inhabited. Without art or elegance. 

erely 1maginary. | 3:1 344 

N. 8. a deſart or tract not cultixated or inhabited. 


To WI'LDER, v. 4. t looſe or puzzle in à pathleſs or in- 
tricate place. 


WILDERNESS; S. a defart or place uninhabited or un- 
cultivated. Milton - uſes. this word for <vilgne/3.. The 
© paths and bow'rs, our joint hands——will keep from awil- 
« Jerne/s,” Par. LosrT, | In ſcripture, it is applied to any 

WILDGOOSE-CHASE, S. a fruulefs purſut. 


WI LE, S. (Sax. wel, Il.) a deceit, ſtratagem, or fly. trick. 


WILFEUL, a. (from will and full) ſtubborn; not bear- 
kening to reaſon or perſuaſion. Done or ſuffered by de- 
n 


- gn. | | 
WILL, S. (voila, Sax. wile, Belg. exyyllis, Brit, via, 
evalga, Goth. wick, Boh. wole, Pol, ghuili or wilt, Span.) 
that active power which the mind has to order the conſide- 
ration of any idea or forbearing to conſider it, determining 
it to do or forbear any action, or prefer one before another. 
Command. Determination. An inftrument by which a 
perſon diſpoſes of his property after death. Compounded 
with good it fignifies favour, kindneſs, or right intention; 
but compounded with zd, malice. bum? 
To WILL, . 4. (wilean, Goth. willan, Sax, willen, 
Belg.) to bend our ſouls to the having or doing what ap- 
pears to be good. To command in a poſitive manner. It 
is commonly uſed as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the future 
tenſe, and is diſtinguiſhed from Hall, which generally im- 
plies a command in the ſecond or third perſons, but vill 
only foretells or hints that ſomething is about to happen which 
depends on a perſon's free choice. Again, fall in the firſt 
Perſon, ſimply expreſſes. a future action or event, but u 
promiſes. or threatens. Will, is thus declined; I will, 
thou wilt, he will, aue will, &c. which is borrowed of the 
pteſent indicative. of will, from the Saxon, who ule it like- 
wile to expreſsthis tenſe,” as, ** Ic wille luifian : I will love, 
or I am about to love.“ :“ Ic aville to deg on. thinum: huſe 
una: Sax. I will ſlay in your houle to day.“ 
WT'LLE and VI'LLI, in the compoſition of names, ſignifies 
vany, and is borrowed. from the Saxons, Thus. Hilkelmus 
Willan, from avilli, many, and Helm, à helmet or defence 
Pie head, hgnifies, a. protectour or defender of many. 
wy LING, aj. inclined or not averſe ia de 4 thing: 
Ready or condeſcending... 1 oo a bs 
WYLLY, ag. full of ſtratagem. Sly, cunninp, 


elg.) not made. tame; furious 


wig 


T 


WI'MEBLE, S. be Tow de Belge. bore), an 
| ney ih which bale re ee 
PLE, . [gririple, r.) a hood or veil. «The qoing es 


*« or criſping pins,” If, M. 22. Obſolete, 
WIN, uſed in the compound names of men, fignifies war or 
. ſtrength, from es Be Sometimes it implies. popula- 

"ity, Feng 1 Gn 7 And in the names 
of places denotes a battle fought there. 
To WIN. vv. u. (preter and pal on. N inna, Sax. vi- 
nun, Belg.) to conquer or gain by conqueſt. To, gain 
| the victory in a conteſt or game. To obtain or overpower 

by ſuperiour charms or perſuaſions. Neuterly, to gain the 

— or advantage. Uſed with yen, to influence, gain 

round, or Overpower. 0 wann, 1 r 
To WINEE, v. 2. gans Brit.) to kick with pain. To 
kick in order to throw off a rider, applied to beaſts, of 

carriage, ee eee, Bel aa "4 
WINCH, 8. {guincher, Fr. to twilt) an inſtrument held in 

the hand by which a wheel is turned round. ., 1 
To WINCH, v.. See reer art wh 45 
WIND, S. (the / is pronounced ſhort, from avid, Sax. and 

Belg, „ Brit. winds, Goth. windur, Il. of ui,, 

Goth. to blow) a fenfible motion of the air. The direc- 

rection of the air to any point. Breath. Any thing in- 
ſignificant, particularly, applied to threats. Wind oi azry 
threats, Par. Leaf. 7o, take, ar have the Wind / 
ſigniſies to have the aſcendaney or advantage of. To. ale 
Win p, applied to ſecrets, implies their, being diſcloſed) or 
made public. ye «12 THT 
To WIND, v. 4. (the i is pronounced long. Preter and 

part. paſf. wound. Windan, Sax. inden, Belg.) to blow 
or ſound by the breath. To turn round. After turn, to 
regulate in its courſe. To manage by ſhifts. To follow 
by the ſcent, To change or alter. To enfold, entwiſt, or 
| ; encircle.., Uſed with aur, to extricate from. any difficulty, 
| © Uſed with , to bring to a ſmall compaſs : To. raiſe by 
means of a winch or 5 To raiſe by degrees: To put 
in order by a. certain end or regular action. , Neuterly, to 
alter or change. To turn or twiſt round. To move round. 

To move in crooked. lines, from, windur, Iſl. crooked. To 
| 12 extricated from any difficulty or perplexity, followed 

y out of. | 40.6 vie | | 
| NADDBOUND... <0, hindred from failing by contrary 

winds. | | 
| WINDER, 8. an inſtrument or perſon by which any thing is 
n In botany, a plant that twiſts ĩtſelf round 
others. 
WINDFALL, S. fruit blown down from a tree. 


| WIND S. (vindur, Ifl. crooked) any crooked or bend- 
WINDINGSUEET, S. a ſheet in which the dead are 


wrapped. eat 
WI'N Nass. S. a handle by which a rope or lace is wound 
round a cylinder. A handle by which a wheel is turned. 
WINDOW, S. {windue, Dan. Skinner derives it from 
uind. door, and thinks it to have been written ſo originally) 
an aperture in a building by which light andi air are let into 
| a room. | JET © 1 | #I'S.K CA 
To WINDOW. v. 4, to furniſh with windows. To place 
gat a window, * Would'ſt thou be auwindow'd in great 
* Rome.” SnAEK. To break into openings. Your loop'd 
2 and windew'd raggednel(s.” SHAK. ST" 738: 
' WI'NDPIPE, S. the aperture through which we breathe. 
' WINDWARD, 2%. towards the WIn!dn. 
| WI'NDY, adj... conſiſting of wind. Next the wind. Empty, 
or having no ſolidity. Tempeſtuous, OOH: 
| WINE, S. (in, Sax. win, Belg. vinum, Lat.) a liquour 
made of the juice of the grape ented. Liquours made 
N of vegetables. AR a . <1 
WING, S. (gebung, inge, that a 
bird by which it hes, Flight, The fan. of ep toda 
In botany, the angle fo between the ſtem and leaves 
| of a plant. In war, the two extreme bodies on the fides 
of an army. Any ſide- piece. The two ſides of a build- 


. | | 
4 ing. \ $43 Us & Yor If 5 C463 - or ob 5 . IF 

To Y I'NG, V, 4. to furniſh. with Wings to enable to fly. 
f 5 an army with ſide bodies. Neuteriy, to paſs 
 byM 7 4.3. id det an ee 
"To WI K. V. N. (wincian, Sax. awincken, Bel 2 to ut 
| theeyes. Figuratively, to. paſs by a fault wi raking. 


notice of it. | » 
WIN, S. the act of cloſing the ee. 
WINNING, part. attractive: Over eri 8 by charms. 
WINNINQ, S. a ſum won at any game 
To —— — v. a. * 2 van, Lat.) to ſe- 
| | means wind * 0 eparate grain . trem the 
| That To 2 beat with the wings. newer 
| f an the 
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wFRTER, 8. (Sa 
* * 6 S113 VN FI 1 
HEE b. . e 1% FRF OR 
To WI D. a, (ww! ax.) to ru 

"hy rabing f Te Mike ee 


wi. S. | the act of cleanſing. 2 we Bo 
WIRE, S. rer, Fr. i Gr er mo even nan ue. 
dier thre 


To WIREDRAW, v. a. to ſpin into unneceſſary len 
To WIS, v. 4. (preter 2 2 . wi: Wien, 


, Belg.) ) to Know. 
WISO i. S. (from wi or iſſn, Teut. ee FF 


dom, Sax. ſtate or condition. Wiſdom, Sax. wiſdom, Dan.) 


- the aR of the underſtanding, by 1 it finds out the beſt 
ends and the beſt means r 
WISE, ad}. (vir, „Sax. "wits, ye) Bel.) Acilful in 


finding out the beſt ends and the beſt means of attainin 


them, S t in 
- « d > Mitr. 
2 21 3 EN fm ae 
er, A yer 0 ap 
or pretending to wiſdom wichout reaſon. 
To WIS, v. 2. (wviſcian, Sax.) to have 2 and Jong- 
ing defire for the exiſtence or of any thing. Uſed 


with well, to favour. Actively, to deſire n 
future or abſent good. 
WFSH, S. a longing defire. 


WFSHFUL, longing. Expreſſive of longing. 
WTSKET, LE ls 


W1'SP, S. 2 £bi/p, Belg.) a ſmall bun- | 


dle of bay or ftraw. 

WYST, and > of Wis. | | 
WySTE L, adj. attentive ; of —_ - Grave. T 
«« caſt many a wvi/ful, melancholly - . 2 

WCr, 8. {ama 2 from du,, Sax. to know) a 


culty or operation of the mind, conſiſting in Mong | 


ideas with quickneſs and variety that have any 
| reſemblance or congruity, and thereby — pleaſant 
pictures and viſions agreeable to the mind ntiments 


| produced by ment apy gat tag pleaſure in the, 


Senſe. In the plural, a ftate wherein 
the u is found. 

WITCH, S. (ie, Sax.) a woman ſuppoſed to pracliſe 
- unlawful arts, by which the imaginations of others are 
diſturbed. | 

WFTCHCRAFT, S. the 


Genies, 


WITH; prep. age rene hy ee ah, meth, Gr.) by, 


applied to note the inſtrument, or means by which 


_ any thing is done. Sometimes it denotes union, conjunc- 
tion or ſociety. There is no living wich thee.” TATLER, 


Sometimes it fi 
ail.“ Sometimes it im oppoſi 

„The Marquis of Granby fought wird the French.” 
— og n. Da rp. 


10 Ss her th 
immediately 
s tom calls.” 


mixture. * Put a little with 


. * With that, the God his darling phan- 


GanrTH 


fignifies to ſpeak, and 
— In the 


wITHYL, adv. along with 
lame time. Sometimes u 
++ Gov loves and delights 
Tirror. n 2 

To WITH DRAW, . a. w 4vith or wither, Sax. againſt 
and draw) to take 4 T 
make to retire. Neuterly, 

W THE, S8. a willow 
From awithe, Sax. a 

To WEISER, 1. #. ( 


WITHIN, prep: (withinnas, Sax.) i in 1 dhe "Oy 
1 or Fe 3 


time. 


| Pla; Teas 1 acute. 


WITTY, 


| WI'VES, 
WZ ARD, 8. (from wiſe, or wwifian, Belg. as) for- 


WOL, in the compound names of places, 


WOMAN, S. (in the plural WEOmen, 
from noimmax; 


tion, or againſt, 


2 % With her they flouriſhed and 
OPE, — by that or this, 


' WO'NDROUS, 2. fo tran 


we WOODLAND, 8. 


WO O 
WITHIN, dv. in the inner 
| WITHOU'T;-prep! n 7 not vas." In a 44 
of abſence, or — Void of. eſs or except. 
HBeſides, or not including. On the bee 
WITHOU'T, adv. on the outfide. Out of ger, Exter 


ee nr 
o A' v. a. (preter, auf; Js and; 

Sar.) to oppoſe; "refit," «. {preter, 8 7 * 
WI'TLING, S. (a diminutive of wit) a perſon who pre- 


tends +hy out groun 
6. Ce Sar.) l eee 


WITNESS, _ ret 1 
his ence or mony for or againſt” a thi 
LE 2 .— plies effect „or to a high 414 


nt degree 
To\ WI E88. . v. a. to atteſt. To ſubſcribe one's name to 


a waking in order to atteſt its being authentic. Neuterly, 
to atteſt the truth of a thing. 
fs — 1 ow — — at the begi inning 
Or a tence, to ta cu perſon or ing are 
_ evidences of the 7 of any — | : 
WITTINGLY, adv. (from wwiten, Sax. to know) know. 
ingly, by deſign, or with deliberation 
WI'TTOL, . Ker) a perſon dhe knows his wiſe to be 
unchaſte, but — fan of wi 
civus ; ingenious ; t. 
To 5 a to marry. 
the plural of wife. 


merly uſed for 'a perſon of extenſive knowledge ; at pre - 

ſent uſed only in a bad ſenſe and applied to a conjurer. 
WO“, S. a, Sax.) the cauſe of forrow, or miſery. A 

ſtate of miſery, often uſed in threatenings, as <woee be; 


Wor © 
WOFUL, adj. full of ſorrow. Cauſing exceſſive grief. | 
pnifies a 
plain open country from v Sax. à plain having no 


WO'LF, S. (pronounced from wolf,” Dan. abolf) a 
Sond of prey much  inath reſembling a dog. In medicine, an eat- 


or corroding ulcer. Figuratively, a man of a ravenous 


| 10 . -adj. ravenous; cruels reſembling a wolf in 


ualities. 


or aujfman, Sax.) The — 22 of the "he. 
female g more particularly on a 


3 v. a. to perſuade or 22 

WOMANISH, adj. effeminate. 
OI 8. the female ſex. | 
WO'MB, nn 

place for the fetus in a woman. The place whence any 

thing is produced. ; 
wor 4 pronounced wimmen, the plural of Woman. 
un, the of Wir. 

( wunian, Sax. wonen, Teut.) to dwell 

2 — * mn, Par. Loft, Ob- 

ete 


To WONDER, v. a. (pronounced ended} from wwundrian, 
Sax. avorderen, Belg. wundern, Teut.) to be affected or 
aſtoniſhed at the preſence of lomething very ſtrange or 
ſurprifin 

WONDER. 8. (Belg. wunder, Sar. wonder, Teut.) = 
thing which cauſes ſurpriſe by its Rrangeneſs, Surpri 
cauſed by ſomething unuſual or 

as to cauſe aſtoniſhment. 


To WO'NT, or to be W T, v. u. C onnian, Sax. ge- 
wooxen, Belg ) to be accuſtomed or uſed. To we. 
WONT, pronounced with the long; "We than w/e. A 
GED. on af - | | 


WO/NTED, adj. 
To —— v. a Ht Sax; courted) bert! or en- 
of a perſon as a lover. To 
_ — — and kindnefs. To importune or 

% J % to hear thy even ſong.” MiLr. 

2 8. yu Sax." wound; Belg.) a large and thick 
trees. The ſolid ubſtance whereof the 
ches or yt of a tree conſiſt, when ſtripped of the 


„ V.. 


w DEN, adj. (from wood, and ex a Saxon termination, 
implyin the" materials of which any thing is made) 
— wood. Piguratively, clumſy or awkward. 

covered wich trees. 
or hunter. Not in uſe. 
« Warble his 


WOOD- 


WOO'DMAN, — a 
Woo DNOTE, S. nd, or native * 
66 —— wild.” Mir r. 


WW TR. ww 


EDS S (wer /eype, Sax.) dignity which requires re- 
a aver/eype, Sax.) di 
| rr A ar . 


. 
Woo p- oFRRING, S. wood burnt on an altar. 
„ abounding in wobd or trees. Conſiſting of 


timber. 


__ WOOYF, 8. ( wwifta, Sax. wef,, Dan. veuel, ons . 
$ threads 


+ - Teut. but Johnſon derives it from awowe) the cro 

not by a weaver with a ſhuttle, between and acroſs thoſe 
of the work. Mie 1 785 

WOO'L, S. (wwlle, Sax. wll, Iſl. gn, Brit. avelle, Belg. 
avulle, Leut. well, Dan. wolna, Sclav. wiia, Boh. welna, 
Pol. wulna, Dalm. wa, Gr. inna) the covering of ſheep. 
Figuratively, any downy, ſhort thick hair. Wool of 
% bat and tongue of dog.” Srax. 

WOO'LEN, a. confiſting of wool. Made of wool. 

-WOOUYLEN, S. cloth — of wool. 

WORD, S. (pronounced wwwrd,. from <vaurda, Goth. word, 
Sax. ward,orden, Arm. ord, Il. woorden, Belg. wort, Teut.) 
an articulate ſound of the voice by which ſome idea is con- 
veyed to the mind of another. Any colleftion of letters 

that conveys an idea, A ſhort Diſcourſe. Figuratively, lan- 
guage. After make, conteſt. - After deep, a promiſe. After 
give, a ſignal. After bring, an account, or meſſage, - In 
2 the goſpel diſpenſation. Chriſt, or the ſecond 

wal on in the ever bleſſed Trinity. FW # of ba 

WORD, adj. (wordig, wordful, Sax.) abounding in words, 
or making uſe of more than what are neceſſary. 

WORE, preter of WAR. 

To WORK, v. *. (preter and participle paſſive aworked or 
« evrought. Weorcan, Sax. werck, Dan. wuerch, Belg. 
 ewarcken, Teut.) to labour or employ ones ſelf about 

any thing which requires conſtant or vigorous exertion of 
ſtrength. To be in action or motion. To act as a manu- 
fafturer. To ferment, applied to liquours. To operate or 
have an effect. To obtain by aſſiduity. To act on as an 
object. To refine, uſed with p to. To be toſſed or agi- 
tated as if in a fermentation ; - confus'd with working ſands 
and rolling waves.” App1s. Actively, to make by degrees 
or continual application of ſtrength. To labour or manu- 
facture. To produce by action. To bring into any ſtate, 
* Works itſelf clear.” Appis.. To embroider, or perform 
by the needle. To manage or direct, applied to ſhips. 
ſed with - out, to effect by continual labour. To eraſe, 
or efface. Uſed with ap, to raiſe, excite, or provoke. 

WORK, S. (veorc, Sax. werk, Belg.) conſtant application 

of ſtrength or mind. Labour or employ. A ſtate of la- 

bour. bungling attempt. Any thing made by the 

© needle, or any manual art. An action or deed. To go to 

Work with, is, to manage or treat. To ſet on Work, to 
employ, engage, or excite to action. 

WO; LB. 8. (world, weruld, weoruld, Sax. world, wweere'd, 

Belg. velt, 'Teut. from webren, Teut. to endure ; be- 
= according to Skinner, it was ſuppoſed by the hea- 
thens to be eternal) the whole ſyſtem of created things. 
The earth. Following hit, the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 
A ſecular life, or the pleaſures and intereſt which ſteal 
away the ſoul from God. A public life. A great mul- 
titude. Mankind. In the Worth, implies, exiſting, in 
being, or poſſible. For all the WorLD, exactly. WorLD 
awithout end, ſiguiſics tu all eternity, or #me without end, 
from the Saxon, wherein it generally ſignifies time. 

WO'RLDLINESS, S. a ftate wherein a perſon purſues his 


preſent, to the neglect of his future and eternal, intereſt. 


Covetoulneſs. 
WORLDLING, S. a perſon entirely guided by views of 


n. 8 

WS ALDI v. adj. relating to chis life, in contradiftinion. 
to that which is to come. Bent entirely upon this world. 

WORM, S. (worm, wvyrm, Sax. worms g. wvermis, Lat.) 
an annular creeping animal, 

To WO RM, v. u. to work ſlowly and ſecretly. 

WO'RMY, adj. abounding in worms. 

WO'RN. part. paſſive of WEAR. 

To WO'RRY, v. 4. (worigen, Sax.) to tear, mangle, or 
ſhake like beaſte of prey. Figuratively, to harraſs or per- 
ſecute brutally. D * 

WO RSE, adj. (the comparative degree of bad; thus itre- 

_ gularly compared, bad, worſe, worft, from wworra, Sax. 
wairficze, Goth, or ill, Iſlandic; thus compared, dl, verre, 

which, on com pariſon, appears to have leſs 
than another. 


Honour. The title of a fat n 
I be title of a juſtice of x "Trad | 
To .WO*RSHIP, v. 4.,to adort or pay divine honours to. 


* 


To honour or treat with N ; 1 


WO RST, che ſuperlative of 
To WO RSE, v. 4. to defeat or overthrow. 


© WS 1 


bad or ill. See Wons s. 


* 


| 


wo Rr, 8. (wirt, Sax. 4vor?, Belg.) any berb originally; 
ut at preſent apptopriated to a plant of the cabbage kind. 
New beer, either fermented or fermenting ;; from Hr, 
WO'RTH, S. {pronouncell 4 h; from weorth, of ay377h, 
Sax. gwerth, Brit. warth, Arm.) price or value. Excel- 
lence. Importance. 1 ITY 
WO'RTH, v. . {weorthan, Sax.) to be; only retained in, 


« Wo whrth.” Ss $6 
WO'RTH, adj. equal in rice or value. Deſerving of. 
WORTHY, ag. (from Worrn) deſerving ; equal in va- 

lue, uſed with /. Valuable. Suitable. f 
ef 4 RTHY, S. a perſon of eminent qualities aud deſerving 

eſteem, | 
To WO'T, v. 2. (witan, Sax. whence wee? to know, whoſe 

preter wot, by miſtake was uſed for the preſent)” to Know, 

or be aware of, Obſolete. ; 1 
WOU'LD, the preter of «vill, uſed as an auxiliary verb to 

expreſs the optative and ſubjunctive moods, in which ſenſe 

it is likewiſe uſed by the Saxons, „gen ge wolde go 

% favolde tham/ geleafan onfor he lærde; he either avould or 

„ ſhould embrace the faith he taught.” BED. H. Ecc. 

p. 141. The word is thus declined both in Engliſh ard 


Saxon, rr 

> Sing. d Plur. 
Eng. I would, thou wouldſt, he would. We would, &c. 
Sax. Ic wold, thu woldefl, he wold. We wolden, Sc. 


In the optative it ſignifies wiſhing ; but in the ſubjunctive, 


reſolution. 
WOU/LDING, S. an inclination or deſire-. The awould- 
*« ings of the ſpirit.” HauMoxd TT CO 
WOU'ND, 8. (und, Sax. wonde, Belg.) a hurt given a 
rſon by any violence. 


Pe 
To WOU ND, v. a. to cut the ſkin by any accident or 


violence. 


WO UND, preter and participle paſſive of Wix v. 

W RACK, S. (Belg. wravcce, Sax. a wretch) the deſtruc- 
tion of a ſhip by winds or rocks. Figuratively, ruia or 
deſtruction. See Wreck... 

To WRA'NGLE, v. ». (ang heſcur, Belg.) to diſpute or 
- quarrel in a peeviſh. or perverſe manner for triffles 

WRANNGLE, S. a quarrel on account of ſome triffling in- 
cident. 8 | Kaka 

To WRA P, v. a. {hreopian, Sax. to turn 3 refer, Dan.) 
to roll together in folds. To cover with ſomething rolled 
or thrown round. Uſed with ap, to cover, hide or con- 


ceal, 

WRA'PPER, S. any thing ufed as a cover. 

WRA'TH, S. (wrath, Sax. wrede, Dan. wreed, cruel) 
age excited to a high degree by ſome great offence. 

To WRE'AK, v. &. (wracan, Sax. wrecken, Belg. recken, 
Teut.) to revenge. To execute any violent deſign. 

WREA'TH, S. (wreoth, Sax.) any ding curled or twiſted. 
A garland or chaplet. 

To WREA”THE, v. a. (preter, orenthed, part. paſſive, 
ewreathed and wreathen) to curt or wilt; © To efiterweave 
* r ds together. To encircle or ſurround like a gar- 

land. 

WRE'CK, S. /wrecce, Sax. a miſerable perſon. Myacte, 
Belg. a ſhip broken to pieces) this word is variouſly writ. 
ten ; if derived from the Saxon, it is ſpelt as in this 

article, but if from the Dutch, as in the article 
WRrack. | 

To WRE/NCH, v. a. ({wringasp, Sax. wrenehen, Belg. 
to pull by violence. To 4 To ſprain «limb. 85 

WRENCH, 8. a violent pull or twiſt. A ſprain. < 

To WRE'ST, v. a. (wre/tan, Sax.) to twiſt, or extort by 
violence. To diſtort ; to apply a word to an uncommon 

meaning as it were with violence to its common accep- 
tion. | 


| To WRE'STLE, v. #. to ſtruggle with a perſon in order 


to throw him down. Figurauvely, to ſtruggle with great 
force in order to ſurmount ſame oppoſition. EY 
WRE'TCH, 8. (wwrecca, Sax.) aA perſon in extreme miſery, 
A perſon of no worth or merit. wt 
WRE'TCHED, . in 4 fate of miſery ; pitiful ; deſpi- 
* 5 $ | 2 IR 
o WRI'GGLE, v. 5. ( wrigan, Sax. ruggelen, Belg.) to 
move to and fro with ſhort twiſts in walking. . 
n 8. ( wrilta,” wiyhta, Sax.) a workman. A 
| er. 1 
To WRLNG, v. 4. (preter and part. 


pail. Wringe, 2 
_ evrung. Wringen, Sax.) to twift or turn round bn loa 

lence, To force moiſture'out of a thing by twiſting it. 
To ſqueeze,, To pinch, To barrals or diltreſs; 


$8 WRINKLE, 


St: oa + IA 40 i 


WRINKLE, 8. . . 15850 a benen of | 
the Min or face. Any roughneſz in a ſurface, 
To WRINKLE, v. @. ( wrindlian, Sax, ) to contract hs 
rin into furrows. To make any ſurface uneven. 
WREST, 8. (vit. Sax.) that part in which the hand joins 
arm. 


 WRUISTBAND, 8. the band at the extremity of a ſhirt or 
The 


- 
* 


ſhift ſleeve. 

WRIT, 8. (Warrz) any thing written, Seripture: 
laſt ſenſe is uſed when ſpeaking of the bible. A judicial or 
le 


WRTT, the reter of Warr. 


WRITATIVE, adj. fond of, or inclined to write. « Years 


„ make men more talkative, but leſs auritative.” Pors. 


Johnſon cenſures this word as an innovation, and unworthy | 
paſſive, 


of being imitated. 

To WRITE, v. 4. ( preter, grit or wrote, part 
aorit, ewritezen or wrote, from writan, awritan, PR adrita, 
Sax. wreta, Goth. a letter) to form letters, or expreſs by a 
pen. Neuterly, to convey ones ideas by letters formed 
with a To compole. 


To ; WRUTHE, v. @. (qurithan, Sax.) to diſtort. To twiſt 


WRITING: 8. the act of forniing letters, de Ut. 


| WRITTEN, participle aſßre of Warrz. 


wh. 


WR T 


a pen. A paper containing writing." ay begs, 22 
ment. | 


WRONG; S. (orange, Sax.) any ching done knowingly or = 
with a deſign to injure er. An action war | 


with moral reftitude. An errour. 
WROYNG, adj. Inconſiſtent with morality, property or ruth. 


Improper. 

To WRO/NG, v». 4. to de of his due. 

WRO'NG-HEAD, or WR NS. EADED, 2. obſtinate 
in the wrong. TORY | | 

WRO'TE, preter and participle paſſive of Wzrre. 

WRO'TH, . ( wrath, Sax, vrad, Dan.) angry; very 
much provoked by ſome pron « Moſes was wroth.” 
Exed. xvi. 20. | 

WRO/UGHT, N lad _ HO paſſive of word, derived 
from werken, . which mak es ocht in the preter. 
hrogat, Sax.) ed. Pre upon, or influenced. 
uſed with upon. rated, 


WRU'NG, preter and participle paſſive of WiN. 
WRV“, aj. id TIO crooked , diſtorted, perverted. 


EXON NODDNDNONDN eee eee 


X; 


X 


Saxons, and 1s to be met with likewiſe in the Gothic 

alphabet, but ounced by them in the ſame man- 
ner as by the G , #, e. like cb. The Greek f or =, 

has the * 4 as the Engliſh ; but as this letter is 
never uſed to begin Engliſh 9 the articles under it 
will be very few, and derived from the Greek. K | 
numeral X ſtands for ten. 


7 


A double conſonant, Which is borrowed from the 


| 


| 


XIPHOTDES, 8 


» Se} 

S. (Egos, xiphos, Gr. a word, and ne, ei- 
dos, Gr. form) in anatomy, the name of a cartilage at 
- ＋ of the ſternum, and ſo called from its reſem- 

NV int of a ſword. 
2 8 (Eren, wales, Gr. from Zou, xuo, Gr, to po- 


ic) in zecke, 1 lon ous portico, wherein the 
2 1 $ ſpacious portico, 


p 4 -/ — — — "aw / — — „ — — — — —ů — — — — — 


V. 


IAR 
The twenty - third letter of the En um alphabet 
Y , both vowel and entern. 
alphabet ſeems borrowed from that of the Greek r, 
a y. as ins Geog oy oe nies coſtrabbes ie, and in 
moſt En words, derived from the Greek, is ſubſtituted 
for it, „ of a word it is 
- - ſounded like the Hebrew e, but at the end of words like 


; uſed 


ts form in the Saxon 


a long 5. Sach words as end in this letter in the 

- Form their plural in ien, being formerly written with i- in- 
fiead of a y; and perhaps derived from the 
© French, who form their pl k the addition of 
an 5; thus. frat | formerly written aternitie, makes 
1 bs the Þ ora. It 18 5 the emitting 
- contraſted ſo as to found a x. 

f $ — jagt, Tow: to 2 A 


5 


| 


uſed in 
RD, 85 e 1 15 44 Brie) gebe . 
"Eh meaſure containing ' three feet, | 
m E f from the — hm 


| 


YE 


gerd, Sax. Long pieces of timber, fitted acroſs the maſh 


and uſed as ſupports for che ſails. 
YARE, adj. (geare, Sax.) ready; eager, dextrous. 
Not in uſe. 


« ſhall find me yare.” SHAK. 

YARN, S. (gear, Sax.) n 

YA WI, a boat or ſmall veſſel belonging to a ſhip. ; 

To YA „V. 1. (grouan, Sar.) do gape· To ve. 
Lo expreſs longing by gaping. 


YA'WN, 8. du 
YA'WNING, adj. f | 

re of « to call, from clepan, Sax. 
3, uſed in the preters vl 


YCLE'PED, (part. 
ples in old Tags. bon * rnd ll called ;. named 


« You 


to whach is add 


1 * nominative hen bes N 
Xs of than one ppt bom 4 Sax. hui, Arm 
325 es it e ak) elec 
* Na. 2. 230 Sax. 5 ye or you · 
Gen. 7 55 a 2. 2 
Dat. "og to thee, © 2 


Acc. 


FELL. 


FE I. 

thee; thee. c., by 

Voc.” zala thu. thou of you. cala ge. you. 

Ab. 6e from thee. * adl. cob. by u. 

| YER adj. (ea or gea, Sax. ja, Dan. Teut. and Belg.) yes; 
tru 2 


To WAN, . enten, Sax.) to bring forth young, ap- 


Acc. the. thee; 


[9] 


"x hed to ſheep: + es 
YEANLING, 8, the young of a ſheep. CRT. R, 
EAR, 8. (gear, Sax. jaer, Relg.. jabr, Teut. aur, Dan. 
ar, Run.) a fyſtem or circle of ſeveral months, or a ſpace 
of time meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body 
in its orbit. 4 /olar year, conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 
minutes and 60 ſeconds, A lunar year, conſiſts of 354 
s, Or 12 lunar months. The civil year is that which 
each nation has contrived to compute time by. and gene- 
rally conſiſts of whole days; the common civil year conſiſts 
of 365 days, and the Bifſextile, or leap year, conſiſts of 366 
days and has one day more than the common, which is 
led the intercalary day. 
lunar year, conſiſts of 13 lunar months or 384 days. The 
Julian year contains 365 days, exceptin 
which contains 366-days, and is called the Bifſextile, or 
leap year. The Gregorian year, is ſo called from Pope Gre- 
ry xiii, who finding in 1582, that there was a variation 
of the vernal equinox of 10 days, from anno 325, left 
thoſe 10 days out of the calender, in order to bring back 


| 


N 


the equinoxes to the day of the month that they fell on in 


5257 And in order to prevent the ſeaſons from going 
ck for the future, he ordered every hundredth year, 
which, according to the Julian ſtile, was to be a leap | 
ear, ſhould be a common one conſiſting of 365 days only; 
ut becauſe this method would take away too much, he re- 
medied this inconveniency by ordering every four hun- 
dredth year to remain biſſextile. But as the year 1700, ac- 
cording to the Gregorian ſtile, was a common year, which 
in the Julian, was biſſextile, the Gregorian and Julian at 
that time differed 11 days ; on which account, in order to 
reduce both ſtiles to one, to prevent and remedy other incon- 
veniencies ariſing from this inacurate computation, theſe 
eleven days were omitted in the Engliſh calendar in the 
reign of his late Majeſty George II. of glorious and bleſſed 
memory. The Egyptian year, called likewite the year of 
Narbonnaſſar, conſiſted of 365 days, divided into 12 
months of 3o days each, belide; 12 intercalary days added 
at the end; and was uſed by Ptolemy in his Almageſt. The 
ancient Greek year, was lunar, conſiſting of 12 months, 
containing, at firſt 30 days each; and afterwards of 3o and 
29 days alternately, computed from the firſt appearance of 
the new moon, with the addition of an intercalary month, 
of zo days every 3d, 5th, 8th, 16th, and 19th year of a 
cycle of 19 years. The ancient Macedonian year, was a lu- 
nar year, differing from the Attic only in the names of the 
months ; The modern Macedonian year is a ſolar year begin- 
ning on the 1ſt of January. The ancient Jewiſh year, con- 
ſiſted of 11 months, — alternately 30 and 29 days, 
and was made to agree with the ſolar year, by adding 11 
<= »« days at the end of the year, or elſe by intercalatin 
a month. The Syrian year is a ſolar year, commencing wit 
tho month of ber in the Julian calendar. The Perflan 
year, conſiſts of 365 days, divided into 12 months of 30 
days each, with 5 intercalary days added at the end; this 
is called the 7; udp year, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Felalean year, introduced in 1709, and formed by an inter- 
calation made 6 or 7 times in four years and every fifth 
year. This ſeems to be the moſt accurate and juſt of any 
yet diſcovered, as it keeps the equinoxes to the ſame days 
Without the leaſt variation, and correſponds with the mo- 
tion of the ſun with the greateſt preciſion. In the plural 
= word is uſed for old age. He looked in years.” 
R vo. 
YE'ARLY, adj. eve Laſting a year. Once a year. 
To YEARN » 3, — — „wich 6 ſhort; « 
Sax.) to feel a ſtrong ſympathy affection or tenderneſs. 
ARively, to grieve or affect with ſympathy. * It would 
« yern your heart to ſee it.“ SHax, The laſt ſenſe is 
.. obſolete, 
YEAST, S. (gf, Sax.) the foam of beer in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation. | 
YE'LK, 8. (yealewwe, Sax. yellow) the yellow part of an 
* r commonly pronounced and often written yell. 
To YE'LL, . 3. (.y/e, Il.) to make a horrible cry through 
** ſorrow or agon 7 AW ee, peas 
S. a cry expreſſive of horrour. | T 1 
YELLOW, + '((gealewe, Sax. ghelewwe, Belg. giallo, 
II. jacine, Fr.) a bright colour reſembling iT. * 
' YE'LLOWBOY,.S. a piece of gold coin. L. Falbaszey, 
ſee councik“ Jonx Bur. ee 
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The emboliſmic or intercalary | 


every fourth year, | 


r 


days of Henry 4 * | 2 
 YEO'MANRY, S. che collective body of yeomen. 


| 


4 
(o 
J to pay obedience to the A 


YEO'MAN, .S. (according to Junius 


[ villager) a man of a ſmall landed eſtate. 


1 


OR 
To VELP, ». f. (oullfas, Ski.) 4 ber er 
like a hound in purſuit of its prey; 


_ WW $4 5 
make a noiſe 
#. © $278 


from eman, Sax. a 


as a title to ſoldiers, and at 


| reſent applied to the guards - 
which attend 5 5 17 


the king, cloathed in the dreſs worn in the 


To 93 1 v. 4. (ſee Juxx) to move or throw out with 
à ſpring. 7 din = 6450 „. 
YE'RK, S. a ſpring, or quick motion. 
YE'/RN, ſee Ytarx, 1 1 
YE'S, adv. (giſe) a term uſed to imply conſent, aſſent, or 
affirmation ; oppoſed to 29. | 
YE'STER, adj. { ghifter, Belg. hefternus, Lot.) being next 
before the preſent day. Whom ye/er fun beheld,” De rv. 
Seldom. uſed unleſs in compoſition. 
YE'STERDAY, S. ( giftandag, Sax. hefterna dies, Lat.) the 


day laſt paſt. 
YE'STERNIGHT, 8. the night laſt paſt. 
YE'T, conj. (gyt, git, geta, Sax.) nevertheleſs ; notwithſtand- 
7 et theſe imperfeQions being balanced 


% 


ing; however. 
„ 'by great virtues.“ DRYp. 

YET, adv. beſides; more than has been mentioned. This 
© furniſhes with yet one more reaſon.” ATTzRB, Still; 
without any alteration. While they were yet heathens.” 
Appis. Once more. Tet, yet, a moment.“ Pors, 
Uſed with a negative before it, at this time, or ſo ſoon.” 
% 'Thalesg—ſaid, young men not yer.” Bac. 

To YIE'LD, v. 4. (pronounced yeeld, from geldan, Sax. to 

pay] to produce. To afford. To give as a due, To 
allow, ** I yield it juſt.“ Mir. Uled with h, to reſign, 
or ſurrender, Neuterly, to ſubmit as conquered. "To com- 
ply. To admit or allow. To give place to as an inferi- 
our in excellence or any other quality. 

YO'KE, S. (geoc, Sax. jock, Belg. jugum, Lat. joug, Fr.) the 

- bandage placed on the neck of a draught horſe. Figura- 
tively, a mark of ſervitude ; ſlavery. A link, band or 
2. A couple or pair. A piece of wood placed on the 

oulders by means of which two pails are carried at 
once. 

To YO'KE, v. &. to faſten to a carriage by a yoke. To 
join or couple with another. Caſſius, you are yet,, 
« with a lamb.” Syax. To enflave or ſubdue. He 
© eth your rebellious necks.” SuAK. To reſtrain or 
confine. ** Words and promiſes that yoke—the conquer- 
% our.” Hubi. & 

YO'KEFELLOW, or YO'KEMATE, 8. a companion in 
labour. Yohefellows in arms.” Shar. A mate. | 

YO'LK, S. ſee VEIX. | 

YON, YO'ND, YO'NDER, adj. ( geond, Sax.) at a di- 
ſtance. 

YORE, or of YO'RE, adj. ( geogara, Sax.) long; of old 
time, or long ago. 

Y 


O'RK, S. (named Caer Ebrauc, by Ninnius, and Caer 
Effroc, from K. Ebraucus, its ſuppoſed founder. Eworwic 
or Eafer-wic, Sax. i. e. a city fatuated on the river Ure) 
the ſecond city in England, an Archbiſhop's fee, and the 
metropolis of Yorkſhire. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a val- 
' ley, in a fertile ſoil, and wholeſome air, is both large and 
populous, ſeveral miles in circumference, has four large 
gates; and is divided by the river OA, formerly named Ure, 
which has a very handſome bridge, whoſe arch is eſteemed 
very much on account of its ſweep and dimenſions. This 
city has been famous for many centuries : in the time of the 
Romans, it was not only a Roman colony, but likewiſe the 
ſeat and the burial place of Emperours ; Severus and Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus both kept their courts and died here. 
- King Edwin with all his nobility being converted by Pau- 
linus in 627, was baptiſed in St. Peter's church, built at 
that time by him with wood, but afterwards finiſhed by 
Oſwald, and Paulinus his converter was made by him the 
firſt Archbiſhop of this ſee. From this time this city began to 
be celebrated for its eccleſiaſtical dignity ; Pope Honorius 
ſent it a Pall, and it was made a metropolitan city, with 


ot 


the primacy over, not only. 12 ſees in England, but like. 
wiſe over all the Biſhoprics in Scotland. Egbert, Archbi- 


ſhop of this ſee, in the year 740, founded a noble library, 
which Alcuinus of York, tutor to Charlemain, ſpeaks of in 
ſuch terms, as convey the greateſt idea of its ſumptuouſ- 
neſs. The frequent altercations between the Archbiſhops 
of this ſee and thoſe of Canterbury for precedency were 
determined in the time of Archbiſhop Thoreſby, anno 


Bra, 1353) by Pope Alexander, at the ſollicitation of K. Edward 


I. who*decreed “ that the Archbiſhops of York might 
«« ftile themſelves Primates 1 but that they ought 
biſhop of Canterbury as 

FS Ya” A 46 Primate 
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other ſmall ſums = carrying on the wor 


parts, and decide them by the rules of equity. 


OR 
Wa in matters of religion. FEY 


He nae.of & ons. this; city was in à flouriſh 

57, in bach it walls were ſo ſha 
Ente 4 * * You 
'of Northumberland, in their purſuit 
were afterwards both ſlain 26-2 en 
12 A pe rand propre A and demoli 
_ caltle they had made. But, deſtined to feel miſeries in tho 


early times, we find the city fired. accidentally by its own 


inhabitants in taking precautions againſt the Danes, in the 
time of the Conqueror; and notwithſtandin * calamity, 
ſet ſire to by the Conquerour himſelf in revenge for 
their not having made that defence he ſuſpected they might 
have done. Bat this was not till after their having ſuſ- 
tained a from him, in which he was ſo charmed with 
the bravery of Earl Waltheof the Governour, that he gave 
him his own niece in marriage, and ſometime after made him 
Earl of Northampton, Huntingdom and Nonhamberland, 
In the reign of K. Stephen it ſaffered greatly by a fire, 
which burat down the cathedral, St. s Mo , &c. 
onaſtry was indeed ſoon reſtored to its former ſplen- 
t the arg > lay in ruins. till the reign of Ed- 


dour, 


"ward I. when it was ry oy to be rebuilt by J. Roman, the 


Treaſurer, and finiſhed by his ſon John, 
and Thorelby, who aw all ahbe of this See. 
Thoreſby was indeed a very great A laid the 
firſt ſtone of the new choir in July 1361, and at fixteen 
different payments gave as many hun „ beſides 
About, this 
time the citizens begun to and che walls, and made 
excellent laws for the government of the city. K. Ri- 
chard II. made it a county incorporate, and Richard III. 
built a new caſtle in it; and that nothing might be 


iam Melton, 


wanting to render it illuſtrious, Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed a 
council or ſenate here, reſembling the parliaments of France, 
of all cauſes ariſing in theſe 


It is go- 


who were to take 


OR | LY w a 


were forced by park he 


3 


* 
a ** — 


1 


, 

ed 
TT 
. 


__ like a or 
tony eee eg 


K 1Y-O-U 


the peace; twent 


-four prime Comma » 


.. council-mex ; eight chamberlains ; *tw 

council men „ to wa-clerk.; waive Comme, 

4-9 _— = ., "ends" To members to —— 
oY nt from uten, or 192 meaſ 

miles; and e I 22 deg. 28 ſee. ured 
F and 10 fec, ag. * "$4 dez. 
. YOU, pren. (row, the accuſative plural of thu, Sax, 


this 'ward i is uſed when we ſpeak to more than * 


but 
cuſtom has been applied, by way of ceremo 
* we addreſs a ſin p perſon. Its ſometimes wig. 


definitely, for any n, in the ſame _ as on, Fr, 
YOU'NG, adj. (iong, geong, ws 28 ing, Teut) 
not born many years. In * Flew) 
2 ignorant, . oplied to vegetables 
ue 
' YOUNG, the off; 


70 of of brute animals. 
100 ban or NEER, S. a young, perſon A 
word of contempt. . 


YO'UR, pron. (cower, Sax. jezwar, Goth.) belongi ng 6 to 
nee t ſeems to be rather the genitive plural o 

from ge, Sax. you; and on that account is len ug. uſed 

ana] vo we ſpeak to more than one, unleſs when we 

pliment a perſon ; and in that ſenſe it is that we add 

I. final, a be n of the genitive ſingular, more particy. 

lar fo when hy ſubſtantive goes before, or is underſtood. 

is manag'd by an abler hand than yours.” Da vd. 


«* 


It is 74 to tranſmit.” Pors. 
. YO'URSELF, pron. (from your and i in the ſame manner 
hf, bs th Alba, Goth. are in, compoſition) you, 


excluſive of: any other.. 
YOU”TH, S. {yeoguth, Sax.) that part of life which is be. 
tween childhood and manhood, generally reckoned from 
14 to 28. A young man, Youn men, uſed colleQiyely, 


. TOR LSE Vim * young, Sui to . Vigorous, 


— 


* 


fi 


* * 

. 
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The laſt letter of the al ; a double conſonant. 
15 Its form is the ſame in the 3 Gothic and Greek 
A phabets, and its ſound reſembles that of an hard 


Tt 5 1 by a N of the tongue upwards 
M the palate, and th wnwards again, with an 

; 10 ſhutting the wa, and is ig Fe from the 
keeping the dip of the tongue longer on the roof of 


che mouth in pronouncing it. 

ZA'FFIR, S. a blue colour made of cobalt powdered yery 
. bne, mixed with three times its weight of powdered flints, 
_ and ſublimated, 


ZANx, 8. ( probably from æanei, according to Johnſon, but 


from a „e ion of giovana, or /anna, a ſcoff, accord- 


ing to Skinner) a perſon who ehdeavous by odd geſtures 
- and expreſſions to excite laughter. A merry- an 
2 Nic 8. a ſolid ſubſlance in which orpiment is found, 
27 PAL green or yellow colour; 
1 nate ardour or af r 
r Ca 
W uſes N N with a great ardour or paſſion; generally 
d in diſpraiſe 
27 * 
+ CHIN, 8. from zitha in Venice, where the mint is 


buffoon, ** Preacher a hee and zany of thy age. Pore. 
S. (pronounced zee}, from 
ATS 8. (owns, kei, G. alis, Fr.] ans hat of 
ZEALOUS, . (pronounced zelou;) eſpouſing any cauſe 
Egled) 4 gol cain worth about nine ſhillings ſterling. 


etter . Figaratively, a c 


_— of the 
. 58 rmed like the letter Z. A worthleſs inſignificant 


perlon, fo 
Wretch. Thou whoreſon zed, u u letter.“ 
SHAK., 

ZENITH, 8. 


Sad, the point 8 been direQly 
2100 r Blea, 2 Fs molt 155 (hers of of 


tinent 
of anti flouriſh the olythpiad. 
18 wo not the adopted a, of ; Par rmenides 3 1 20 


© handſome a perſon, chat he 18 ade with ſome de- 


it account. He is ſuppoſed 
o ſubtle a diſputant, as to 


ree of admiration 7 — on 
Re ©'p 3 0 3 logic an 


W., or 


zelon, Gr. zelus, | 


_—_ — 


. 


thing he 1 yet ſeemed — 
; ES, 0 21 en. at nothing be, L. Al utations pro 785 
con on FA but $60 pep ex and embarraſs. One of his 


Principles was; ey there was nothing; another that there 
| 12 no motion, and his objections on that head are very 
ong, but a 
Extenſion 
not leſs fret 8. His patience und 
_ fortures was real * 12 IT he is ſuppoſed, [cls pa 
My eds ook and in vin 5 o his ſeuſt ror 
under circ ces, ie of 
_ calumny, I ſhould 5 pl % enfible of bas 79 ndea- 
vouring to teſtore his e oppreſſed by a tyrant, 
he was detected, og to diſcover his accom- 
Yen he 7 E= 1 75 5 s friends. After which de- 
1 0 8 tyrant, he is ſaid to bane | ed his 
Fm yer his ear, and to have k pt his hold * 
2 by pricking him cbuld T nabe l Rim le To 
| fore i, that he addroſſed the ſtandere 


m he ed at their cowar 
vas 8 rg 4 5 


, in continuing in 
ſlavery ; after and t it in che 


E. 25 Who p ut pounding him in a 


ZENO, ſuppoſed. to be che fon of Mnaſeas, or Dem, was 
born at Cettuim, a city of Cyprus, and-the founder of 
the Stoics. Who received their name from the gos (foa) a 

_ Porch at Athens, where he taught. He was at firſt the 
diſciple of Cratetis the Cynic, and afterwards of Palemo. 
The gravity of his de 
length of bis life, made him equally celebrated. His abſte- 
uinels was ſo * chat it became proverbial ; his liſe 


ent, the abſtemiouſneſs and | 


+ ©lling | 


2 2 <> 75 # 8 [EE 225 23 


4 
- 
g * * 


the 3 time ve ſophiltical ; his denial of | 
3 F the ena of matter are | 
$ y 


$Þ xf 


* 


2 E u 
was continued to the ninety-eighth year, and was termi- 
nated in a manner that is not a little furprizing ; for he is 
. to have leſſened the quantity of his diet every 
day, till at Iaft the lamp of life, no RL able to endure 


without a ſupply of nurture, went out, and deprived the 
world of a perſon who was eſteemed the — 1 of his 


ag * of 805 the moſt illuſtrious of her 
the — ern worl — perſon was full of charms, 
ture ſome what tall, her com . dark and her 
ec 2 7 for their Whiteneſs. Vet it was not her 
al but her muy ualifications which make her wor- 
be 7 125 ; 7 nowledge of languages was 8 but 
that of the art of government greater, ws her 1 
tulents and prudence rendered her not only formidable to 
e Sarratens and Armenians, but likewiſe cauſed her huſ- 
Wo Odenatus to be fe 9 5 2 in the your of Chriſt 
264. Her ſtrengih in enduring fa 3 7% was fo great as is 
e credible i ag af, ber ſex, and twas partly owing to 
5 that ſhe no ſupp ted the power left her at the 
death of Her baden! 4 ikewiſe conquered Egypt, and 
Was meditating future Abt when the EmperourAurelian 
declared war againſt her. The ſpirited — which ſhe 
nt him to a letter, wherein he perſuaded her vo 2 to puter 
147 a =o re 12 i tle, 1 » * 
by all that re and was e Emperour ſuppoſed to 
— been Hated by the Ade Longi ginus, who was 
one of her a and treated, barbarouſly on account of 
that ſuſpicion. ent of this war or proves fatal to 
Zenobia, who We 7 ated by j 3M 2 taken priſoner, 
and carried in triumph fo loaded with jewels, that ſhe 
could ſcarce ſuſtain their weight: her feet and hands and 
neck being at that time 3 with chains of gold. 
After the 2 the Emperour. gave her a ſeat at Tibur- 
ti near Rome, which en called after EAT n * 
retreat ſhe ſpent the re hs of hon ys wit eich her e 
dren. Her - =Þ is 87 ery much with a * 
of her cauſing her huſband to © aflaſh affinated out o . 
. ld a he favoured his ſons by another wife more ſe 
he ha 
ZEPHYR, or * ZEPHYRUS, s S. (Lat. ) the weſt wind ; po- 
175 y applied to ay 8. ſoft or gemal wind, 
Nt 1 of an Orange : into wine. A 
i 58. Er to any | 
2 gure in r guad. wherein an adjec- 
tive 1 nity w El agrees with the next words, is likewiſe 
>1fÞ lied to one or many more remote. 
8, a famous painter, who fleuriſhed 400 years before 


Chriſt, He is ſup * to have improved the art of paint- 
ing which was at e bat very im „and to have 
been the inventor of d; 


the 1 lights and ſhades, fo el- 

| ſential to a good . N however this be, be is _ 

all hands efteemtd to have * in colouring. 

ieces are 9 by Ariſtotle for want of expreſion, 

ut Pliny is of a con inion. His fame was ſo 

that he ired ae A. after which he 1 

ſell none of his works, but gave them away; th 

fore he would 22 lon to ſee them without 
it it. Orotonian. Helen is the moſt remark- 

Bo cds pich he is reported to have formed 

m 


z of five of the moſt 
wHul ae of that countr 1 e * EE. oo 
ing with Parhafios, he 


it after wing manner. 
Zenxis painted ſome; to 22 


r 5 on that ye 
birds — 75 2 to at them. ; bat 72 * — 


- * it Ne, 
t 2 why 351 1 
anda — Peer confeſs, himſelf ſar „ as he himſelf had bad 
deceived only birds, but Parhaſius a maſter of the art. 
Another time he painted a boy loaded with grapes, and 
_ the _ reſorting to them, he ingenuouſly owned 7 
s 


ALY RA 4 an 
TS OE CLE 
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» $3 ee aer 
. . 1 v E 1 e KI. * ok : * 43 4+ ny. * SS TR by: & Y; . . : — 2 Y 1 < op * a ＋ . 
= 1 der finiſhed, becgaſe if the boy had been as | ZOO/PHORUS,, 8. (See Zoognonie) the frieze of a co. 
wer expreſſed a the grapes the bird would have been ; lumn, or that pre, mY is hetween the architrave and 
© aftaidaf him ; aa which he is Lad ta have blotted out the | cornice ; foralled from the ornaments, reſembling animals, 
* 8 left the figure of the boy ſtanding. e »wrndß AER 
E. belt pieces is reckoned to be Hercules ffrangling | ZOO'TOMIST, 8. (C, zo0n, Gr. an animal, and Ta, 


| ſome dragons in his cradle, in the preſence of his affright- 
ed mother. But he himſelf preferred his Wreſtler, and 
placed under it the following verſe, which afterwards be- 
came famous : a f 


« Tis eaſier to ſind fault with it, than imitate it.” 


His pieces were formed with t care, and perfected 
with frequent touches, it 8 reſſion of his that he 
worked but ſiowly, becauſe he intended his pieces for po- 
ſterity. Valerius Flaceue relates that he died of an exceſ- 
© five fit of laughter occaſioned by the view of an old wo- 
man, which he himſelf had painted, ; 
ZODIAC, S. (zoafaque, Fr. fwhaxx, zodiacos, Gr.) the eclip- 
tic or track of the fun through the twelve figns, called by 
tze name of ſome animal. 
celebrated authour of the Specraclt de la Nature, in his 


hiſtory of the heavens, as the learned biſhop of Glouceſ- | 


ter obſerves in his ſecond volume of the Divine Legation, 
has 
the ligus, neither founded upon authority nor conſiſtent 
with antiquity. But according to the learned biſhop's ſyſ- 


tem they 2re to be derived from the E * hieroglyphics, 
and that ſpecies called ſymbolical. ſtem which opens 


to us a wide fiield for the aaderftanding to - diſplay its 


firength; a field which leads to the diſcovery of the true 
fountain of animal, brute or vegetable worſhip, for which 
the Egyptians were characterized apt Es though 
rhaps not juſtly by the antient Greeks and Romans. 
it be added that this account of Iyphics is not 
only the moſt rational, moſt agreable to ſcnpture and the 
_ teſtimony of antiquity, but likewiſe ſets ſome remarkable 
7 fans 
ight, 


= 


as 
_ Tied in ignorance, and enable us to clear up fome cavils 
and dificulties which muſt upon any other fyſtem remain 
”” unanſwered, and always appear inextricable. _ © 

ZONE, S. (Gum, zone, Gr. zona, Lat.) a girdle, *« The 
„ middle part—girt like a ftarry zone his waiſt.” Par. Lo/. 


A divifion of the veous globe, with reſpect to the 
different de of heat. The whole earth is divided into 


zones ; that in the middle, and being between the two 
tropics, is called the torrid zone; by the antients it was 
thought to be uninhabited ; but modern difcoveries have 
boch exploded this ſuppoſition, and by the breezes which 
- render it falutary to its inhabitants, have afforded us no 
ſmall argument in favour of the divine benevolence. There 
are two temperate, and two frigid zones; the northern tem- 
| te zone 15 terminated wopic of cancer and the 
_ artic polar circle; within this zoze, we have the pineſs 
to be be placed. The frigid zones are circumſcnbed by 
the polar circles and have the poles in their centers: If we 
der the inclemencies to which the inhabitants of theſe 
parts are expoſed by the cold, how muſt we rejoice in the 
ial heat with which we are bleſſed! Again, if we con- 
nder the inconveniencies which attend th 
the torrid zone, from heat, how muſt we praiſe our ſitu- 
ation which has ſuch a due temperature of cold, that our 
ſummers are not intolerable, nor our winters productive of 

horrour ! | 1 
ZO0O0/GRAPHER, 8. (Ce, v, Gr. an animal, and ; 
yrapho, Gr. to deſcribe) one who deſcribes the nature, 
jes, and forms of animals. By zoographers called 

1 ae | 2 3 * p | 
ZOOGRAPHY, 8. (8, n, Gr. an animal, an , 
grapho, Gr. to deſcribe) a og) of the forme, — wk 
| OT pres if animals. We are thereby conducted 

into apby.” Grew. 

ZOOLOGY, S. (Ces, ben, Gr. an animal, and pet, logos, Gr. 
diſcourſe) a treatiſe „ or living creatures. 
ZO'OPHY'TE, 8. , zoo;, Gr. alive, and pures, phuton, 
Gr. a plant) a vegetable or plant which es of 
- the nature of plants and animals ;' ſuch are the ſenſible 

latts and the pr. 


* 


iven us an explication of the origin of the names of 


both of the facred and heathen writers in ſuch a a 
to diſcover beauties which otherwiſe muſt be bu- 


„Who dwell in 


2 ad 


- 
* 
o 
[1 
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*he Abbe de la Pluche, the 


e 


"OY 


temmo, Gr. to cut) a perſon who diſects animals. 
ZOO"TOMY, S. the diſſection of the body of beaſts ; call. 
ed likewiſe, comparative anatomy, 

 ZOROA'STER, (ver duſbe, or zorduſht, from ter, Perſ. gold 
and abr, deformed) deſcended from Eſpentam, and Tas 
the founder of the ſe of the magi, ſo famous among the 
antient Perſians ; a perſon well ſkilled in mathematics, ju. 
dicial aſtrology, and no ftranger to the writings of the Old 
Teſtament. He was the great reformer of the Perſians. 
and is related to have claimed a divine miſſion, and to have 
aſſerted it both from ſcripture and from miracles ; but the 
latter were of ſuch a nature, that the modern jugglers and 
fire-eaters may ſet up for prophets from pretenſions equally 
valid; not but we muſt own, that the books aſcribed to 
him contain many noble truths. Some have gone ſo für as 
to aſſert, that the viſit of the Magi to Chriſt was entiſely 
owing to his prophecy of the Meſſiah ; but, as ay K. 
ſons may be aſſigned for it, we need not rely on this, till 

it is better eſtabliſhed,” oo | | 
ZOTLUs, an inhabitant of Amphipolis, a city ef Mace- 
don, he was ſurnamed Homero ma ftix, from his criticiſms 
_ agatnſt Homer. But the inhabitants of Olympias were ſo 
oy ded at his preſumption, that they flung him, down 
headlong from a rock: Leaving the world an example of 
the general di which undeſerved cenſure muſt meet 
with from the behevolent. He is eſteemed both a philo- 
ſopher and an oratour ; wrote ſome. treatiſes on grammar; 
nine books — 4 works; a hiſtory from the 
| © theogony to the death of Philip; three books on the city 
of Amphipolis ; as well as a = againſt Iſocrates, and 

at 
infolence. ſy 


. feveral other works, in which Homer with great 
ZUFNGLIANS, S. a branch of ancient reformers, ſo called 
from their founder Lic Zuinglins, we 
ZUIN'GLIUS (Cc) was an eminent divine, and born at 
. Wealdehayſen, in the coungy of Teggenburgb, in Switzerland, 
in the year one thouſand four hundred and eighty ſeven: 
He ftadied at Bal, where he obtained no ſmall 
on for learning, and ha 


A 


ere reputati- 
. ; ving received the dogs! cap in the 
year 1505, applied himſelf to preaching, being gene 
crouded with t audiences, and giving the higheſt ſatis- 
faction to all that heard him. When Luther declared againſt 
the corruptions of the papal ſee, he was miniſterof the chief 
_ church in Zurich, an joined himſelf to him. At firſt he 
preached freely againſt indulgencies ; whence he proceeded 
to attack the interceſſion of ſaints, the maſs, the hierarchy, 
the vows and celibacy* of the clergy, abſtinence 'from 
fleſh, Sc. With reſpe@ to the euchariſt he differed from 
Luther, who held a conſubſtantiation; interpreting the 
words ** This is my body ;” by ** this ſignifies or rer 
my body,” and maintaining that the bel. -A wine men 2 
only bare ſymbols or tations affd ſigniſications ot 
the body of Cuntsr. In 1523 he had a conference with 
the deputies of the biſhop of Conſtance, * and by the 
ſtrength of his arguments fo far prevailed over their pre- 
judices, as to get moſt of the external rites of religion 
aboliſhed, In matters of he differed from Calvin, 
_ attributing all to free will, conſidered as acting by the mere 
ſtrength of nature. To conclude this article, let it ſuffice 
to ſay that, amidſt a multiplicity of excellencies he was 
Neſſed by ſome foibles, which the kind hand of benevo- 
lente had rather hide by the veil of oblivion, than expoſe 
to the view of adverſaries.  _ . 
ZYGO'MA, 8. (Cr.) a bone of ary ere, 
aſſemblage, or union of two proceſſes or emiencies o 


of an 
bones, 
the one from er and the other from the os 
mala, which are j together by a ſuture thence called 
' Zypomatic. © nd 28 7 
 ZYGOMA'TIC, ad}. (ſee Zraoma) in anatomy, the zy- 

gomatic muſcle, or muſtuluz A pe is a muſcle which 
comes from the zygoma, paſſing obliquely, is inſerted 
| © near the angle of the lips. Its uſe” is to draw the lips ob- 
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